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PREFACE 

TO 

THE ENLARGED AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 1835. 

The Dictionary of the Rev. .Tames Barclay was one of the first efforts made to comprise, under 
the Alphabetical form, those branches of knowledge immediately useful to the practical intercourse 
of society: he saw, at a period before Encyclopaedias were compiled, that to persons in the habits oi 
social conversation, or engaged in the details of daily business, there were w anting some means of 
reference to such short and clear information as might set themselves and their friends right upon 
uirious matters occasionally presented to their attention. Accordingly, without entering deeply into 
any of the abstruse sciences, he produced a comprehensive work, bv which persons, whose active 
employments allowed them little time for literary research, were enabled to ascertain the true ortho¬ 
graphy and accentuation of English words, aud their correct application, together with the outlines 
of Geography and of the History of their own country. The first plan of Mr. Barclay extended 
no further, but there w as the impress of utility upon the very face of it ; and even in its original state, 
it, was highly and extensively esteemed, and passed through numerous editions. 

I he extension oi knowledge, so remarkable at the present period, has enlarged rather than 
diminished the demand for Barclay’s Dictionary ; for it is in the nature of increased intelligence 
to excite an increased spirit of inquiry. It is true that Language, Geography, National and Natural 
History, include now, as they did a century ago, those topics on which a large portion of the public, are 
occasionally desirous of more information than their education and employment permit them decidedly 
to acquire; and it is precisely upon the most necessary and the most important of these branches of 
knowledge, that changes are continually effected by the progress ot events, by political occurrences, 
aud by commercial enterprise; so that even men of habits more closely connected with science and 
literature, are frequently at a loss for a reference under the simple alphabetical form. The want of 
such a ready means ol determining a doubt started in conversation, or in the perusal of a newspaper 
or magazine, has often left those w ho are most anxious for instruction, in uncertain dispute or in 
complete ignorance. 

Without unnecessarily deviating from the original design of Barclay, the object aimed at, in this 
enlarged and improved edition, has been to accommodate his excellent work to the period in which 
we live, by introducing into it the alterations that have occurred, not merely through improvements in 
the arts and sciences and in commercial intercourse, but from the lapse of time, from the progress of 
maritime discovery, from wars and treaties of peace, from colonization, and from all the causes that 
are continually producing mutations in human establishments in every quarter of the globe. 

The Dictionary, as relates to grammar and language, will be found copious and explanatory, 
without beiug affectedly curious in obsolete derivations or etymologies. Barclay preceded Johnson, 
aud set the example of occasionally quoting authorities for the use of certain words under particular 
acceptations. We have collated the whole with Todd’s edition of the great British lexicographer . 
fcnd we have, from that work, as well as from our attention to the pronunciation of the best orators, in 
the church and the senate, at the bar or on the stage, endeavoured to mark the accentuation, which is 
the only just direction to correct pronunciation, according to the usage of the present day. We have 
also givqn the interpretation of every word as it appears to be understood by the best writers, although 
our’limits would not permit us to illustrate every shade of meaning by a series of quotations. 
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The history of our native country, under alphabetical heads, must possess, from the facility of 
turning’ to the reign of each sovereign, numerous advantages; and, as the dates arc accurately given, 
the reader, with a little useful exertion of mind, is enabled to keep his recollection of circumstances in 
their just chronological order, and to refer them to the centuries to which they belong. These historical 
narratives, replete with anecdote, and with notices of the prominent characters of the several eras, have 
necessarily been continued, so as to include the very latest occurrences. 

The population of the country, now accurately taken, by order of parliament, every ten years, by 
which the astonishing increase of numbers, particularly in the manufacturing districts, is ascertained, 
is here accurately noted, and the number of inhabitants in every city, borough, or village mentioned ill 
the work, is now corrected from the last Parliamentary Census. 

1 lie Reform Bill rendered important alterations requisite, with respect to the representative rujhl 
of counties mat horouyhs in parliament. All these have been carefully revised. The places that 
have been disfranchised, with the towns that now send but one member to parliament, are pointed out. 
The new boroughs, as Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, \x. have their privileges inserted in our general 
account of their increase in trade aiid population; and care has been taken to particularise the 
boroughs and burgh districts ol •Scotland. The distances from London of the several places in England, 
Wales, and Scotland have also been taken from the best authorities. 

The histories of foreign countries have not been passed over with neglect. The changes that have 
occurred on the European continent, in consequence of circumstances that originated in the French 
involution, or horn more recent events, are briefly mentioned. In the same manner are noticed the 
revolutions in what was formerly Spanish and Portuguese America, with the most material particulars 
relative to the extension of the British Colonial empire. In short, all the changes in the possession 
and government of countries and states, are succinctly, but accurately, detailed; and, as far as our 
limits permit us, vve have endeavoured to give a correct view of the present stale of the globe —its 
rulers, its nations, its religious, and its diversified natural productions. 

In these particulars, most of the improvements aimed at in this edition are included. Other points, 
where alterations or insertions were desirable, have not been overlooked. These chiefly relate to 
slight notices of .Natural History, and to terms of •Science and Art. The interesting and instructive 
subjects which constituted the Appendix of Mr. Barclay’s work, have been carefully revised. The 
outline of Ancient and Modern History, consisting of a chronological series of remarkable events, 
discoveries, and inventions, has been amplified and continued to the present period ; and that most 
important article of the same portion of the work, an Essay on the Constitution , Trade, and Govern¬ 
ment of Enyland, has been enlarged with much statistical, commercial, and political information, 
drawn from the best and the latest sources. 

In presenting, therefore, to the public, a new and improved Edition of Barclay’s Dictionary, 
adapted thus attentively to the existing state of society, we may venture to assert, that, both as a 
medium for the instruction of youth, and as ar. alphabetical arrangement of easy reference on all 
subjects ol general interest, it will be found to oe a work of unequalled utility. 

London, 1835. 


*•* 1“ th** Edition, j. stand* for Substantive ;— a. for Adjective;— ad. for Adverb;— v. a, for Verb Active; 
v «. lor Verb Neuter;— fart, for Participle;—and prep, for Preposition. , 
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Including a Chronological Series of Remarkable Events, Discoveries, and Inventions, from 

the Creation to the Present Time. 


— 


JJfiokk Cubist, 

4(11)4. WHE Ovation of die World, aecordiny to arch- 

■ liislui|) (VluT, «m Similar. October an it in the 

vc.ir before the vulgar n-ru of the birth of Christ, ns given in 
ihe Hebrew Text, 4004; in tlit? l.XX. .*587*2; hi the Sama¬ 
ritan, 4700; nf the Julian period, 710. Adam and Kve 
were created on Friday, October ‘28; they are placed in Pa¬ 
radise, hut are soon tempted and fall; sentence is passed 
upon them by < Hid, who encourages them at the same time 
with the promise of the seed of the woman; they are ba¬ 
nished Paradise.—8875, Abel is murdered by Cain, because 
his sacrifice was more acceptable to Clod. -8017, Knoeh for 
his piety is translated to heaven.—2818, The Deluge.— 
2217, Tire Tower of Babel is built about this time, by Noah’s 
posterity, in the valley of Sliiuar, upon which Clod mirucu- 
otislv confounds their language, and thus disperses them 
into ilitl'ereiit. nations. —2188, The kingdom of Egypt begins 
under Misraim the. son of Ham, which lasted for 1668 years, 
according to Constantin Mannsses, which is down to t!ie 
compiest of Cambyses, in ,02.7 before Christ.—2080, The 
kingdom of Sieyon established, according to Kusebius, 
i;u;i years before the first Olympiad, l.ittle is known of 
this kingdom but the names of their kings; they end about 
the beginning of the eleventh century, vi/. 1081), fifteen years 
after the return of the Ueraelidte into Peloponnesus. -20.79, 
The kingdom of Assyria begins under Minus, son of Belas.- 
1990, Abram, the patriarch, born at Ur, in Chaldea; died 
1821, aged 17;7.—1922, Cluulorlanmer, king of Klam, sub¬ 
dues the five kings of Sodom, (lomorrah, Adma. Zebolim, 
and Zoar. —1921, The covenant of God made, with Abram 
when he leaves llaran to go into Canaan, on the 1.7th of 
Abih, on Wednesday, May 4, which begins the 480 years of 
sojourning. Abram and Lot go into Egypt, thro’ famine, and 
return the next year, when they separate, the one to Sodom, 
and the other to Hebron.—1897, The covenant, is renewed 
bv CiOil with Abram, in memorial of which circumcision is 
instituted, and his name changed to Abraham; the cities of 
Sodom, &c. are destroyed for their wickedness by fire from 
heaven. 1871, The faith of Abraham is proved in offer¬ 
ing to sacrifice his son Isaac, who was then (it. is supposed) 
twenty-five years old.—18.7(1, The kingdom of Argos 
begins under Inachus, 1080 years before the first Olym¬ 
piad: Isaac being 40 years old, marries Rebecca the daugh¬ 
ter of Bethuel the Syrian.—1836, Esau and Jacob are born 
to Isaac by Rebecca after above nineteen years’ barren¬ 
ness. -17/>0, Jacob, having received his father’s blessing, 
goes to llaran to his uncle Laban, and marries his two 
daughters.—17.’)I, Dinah, Jacob’s daughter, is ravished by 
Shcchctn.—1728, Joseph is sold into Egypt by his bre¬ 
thren.—171.7, Joseph interprets Pharaoh’s dreams, and is 


promoted. The seven rears of plenty beyin. --K!Sf), Jacob 
on in's death-bed adopts A/anasseh and Kp/iraim, tlw two 
sons of Joseph; and, collecting all his children, blesses 
them. He dies, aged 147, having resided seventeen years 
in Egypt.—1(9!,7, Joseph foretells the egress of the Israelites 
from Egypt; and dies, aged 110, having been prefect of 
Egypt for eighty years. His death concludes the hook of 
Genesis, which contains a period of 2899 years.- -1.782, 
The chronology of the Aruiidehan marbles begins here, 
when they suppose Cecrops came into Attica, which is 
twenty-six years earlier than the date given by Castor, in 
Eusebius.—1.774, Aaron born; and the year after, Pharaoh 
publishes an edict for drowning all the male children of the 
Israelites.—1.771, Moses born, and three months after ex¬ 
posed among the Hags on the hanks of the river, where lie 
is found by Tliermutis, Pharaoh’s daughter, who adopts and 
educates him in all the. learning of the Egyptians. -1.7.7ft, 
Cecrops brings a colony of Suites from Egypt into Attica, 
and begins the kingdom of Athens 780 years before the first. 
Olympiad. —1.740, Scamander comes from Crete into Phry¬ 
gia, and begins the kingdom of Troy.- 1.781, Moses, being 
forty years of age, visits the lsralites his brethren.—1498, 
Cadmus carries the Plueuieian letters into Greece, anil 
built the citadel of Thebes. -1491, Moses performs a num¬ 
ber of miracles in Egypt., and departs from that kingdom, 
together with 000,000 Israelites, besides children; which 
completed the 480 years of sojourning.—148.7, The first 
ship that appeared in Greece, and was hrnugfit from Egypt 
hy Danaus, siiruarned Armais, who was then expelled by 
his brother .Egyptns. The ship arrived at Lindas in 
Rhodes ; lie brought with him his fifty daughters ; intro¬ 
duced the invention of pumps into Greece ; and, ten years 
after, viz. 1475, got possession of the kingdom of Argos.— 
1458, The first Olympic games celebrated in Elis by the 
Idici Daetyli, fifty years after the deluge of Deucalion.— 
1452, The five hooks of Moses are written in the hmd of 
Moah, where he dies-the year following, aged 120.—14.71, 
The Israelites, under Joshua, puss the river Jordan, anil 
enter Canaan, on Friday the 80th April. Jericho is taken 
by Joshua, and after that the city of Ai; lie makes a treaty 
with Gibeon, and defeats the five kings of the Amorites, while 
the sun and moon stood still. The Israelites begin to till the 
lands they bail conquered, so that the period of the sabba¬ 
tical years commences from this autumn.—1406, Minos gives 
laws to the Cretans, and nequires a great maritime power. 
Iron is found by the Iduei Daetyli from the accidental burn¬ 
ing of the woods of Mount Ida, in Crete.—1890, The tribe 
of Benjamin almost totally destroyed by the other eleven 
tribes, for their cruel usage of the wife of a Levite; it liap- 
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of the Sabine*, died 742.—747, The o ra of Nnhomissar In- 
gins, Leli. 20. 71.5, Ihe first .MiSMiiiun war li. eins, and 

continues 19 years; which ends hv the taking of hi,nine, hv 
which they become vassals to the Laced nmmiai.s, 72 I, Sa- 
maria taken after 3 years’ siege, and the kiin.d. mi of I mo. I 
finished hy Salnumasar, king of Assyii i. '| lie li.-t , • linse of 
the moon on record, according to I'loU-iiiy, Maieh 19, ihr-e 
Iwiirs twenty minutes before midnight.-717. l\n is |„.- 
seiged in vain for 5 years by Sahmmasur king <f Ns-, nn. 

7KI, Sennacherib’s army destroyed hv an angel in one iihdc. 
to the amount of 1x5,000 men.—090, Isaiah the prnp|„"i ^ 

|nit to death hy .Mauasses, being cut asunder by n mi w. 

I he second Messeuian war begins. -084, ’I he go\eniun nt 
of Athens under animal arehons begins. Civon being the 
first. 071, Ira taken hy the l.aci demonians alter a siege 

ol II yea is, whieli finishes the second Mcsscman war, wlun 
the -Messi Ilians arc expelled lMo|mnncsas.—058, Byzantium 
(now Constantinople) built about tliis time. - li.il,' The 1 i- 
denates ami Sabiui'S rt'bcl against the Romans, which war 

. . y- .-; .. continues by intervals for about or- years.-<123, Draco 

11-24, Thebes built by the Boeotians.—109/7, ’Ihe Israelites tablislus his laws at Athens, lilt),' Pharaoh Neeho I,. ...... 

ask tor a king, and Saul is anointed by Samuel. 10X8, Here about this lime the famous canal between the Nile amfthe 
ends the kingdom of Sicyon; Charidemus the last king.— Red Sea.—Iillti, Nineveh destroyed by t’vaxares and Nalei- 
1070, The kingdom of Athens ends in Codrus, upon which polassar.— 516, The Scythians exp.lhd bom the V’pper Asia 
they are governed hy arehons. —10.05, Saul consults the witch hy Cyaxarcs, king of Media, after 2X years’ puss, vm.hi. 
of Endor; and is defeated soon after hy the Philistines upon 5x7, The city of Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar, aft. i 
mount (iilboa.— 1048, Jerusalem taken by David from the a siege of IS months, June 19. 572, Tvre taken hv N.hu 

Jelmsites, and made the scat of his kingdom.— 1023, Absalom chadnez/.ar, after a siege of 10 years!—509, N.lnulmct- 
rebels against David, and takes Jerusalem; but is afterwards ne/.z.ar becomes insane.—548, Cro-Mis compared hv (Was. 
defeated and killed by Joab. —1012, Solomon begins the which finishes the kingdom of Lydia. -508, The kingdom ol 
building of the temple 480 years after the going out from Babylon finished, that city being'taken by Cyrus. Darius is 
Egypt.—1004, The temple at Jerusalem finished and dedi- made viceroy. -53(i, Cyrils gives an edict for the return of 
c-ated on Friday the 30th of Oct.—902, Solomon finishes the Jews, mid the rebuilding of the temple, whose foundations 
the building of his palace, which, with that of the temple, were begun on the second mouth of the second var ,ifn i 
employed him 20 years.—975, The division of the kingdom their return. -525,Cambyses,king of Persia,conquers Egypt, 
nil’ Judah and Israel. Jeroboam sets up two golden calves, —515, The temple of Jerusalem rebuilt, Marili 1 n, and thr¬ 
one at Dan, and the oilier at Bethel, to prevent his subjects passoever celebrated, April 18.—509, The consular gnu in¬ 
going to worship at Jerusalem.— 971, Jerusalem taken and incut begins at Home, Tunpiin being expelled, with l-;s 
plundered by Shishak, king of Egypt. -920, l.ycurgiis, the whole family, on the 0th of the calends of March,or Feb. 
Spartan lawgiver, is born 150 years before the first. Olympiad, being the mjifinjium of their calendar. -5o |, Sardis t.ik- a 
—907, Homer wrote his poems, and flourished about this time, and burnt hv the Athenians, which gave oeeu-inn to tin- P- i 
according to the marbles. Jericho rebuilt hy Hicl the sian invasion of (Ireeee.- -497, The fust, dictator created l 
Bethelite about this time.—900, The end of the kingdom of Rome, who was l.artius.—190, ’l lie Persians defl ated hv 
Assyria hy the conquest, and death of Sardanapalus, is placed Miltiades in the. battle of Marathon, Sept. 28. 4X0, ’I !. ■ 

here hy Justin and others.—897, Allah is killed hy the Sy- Persians defeated in the sea-fight at Salami*. Oct. 20. 179, 

rians in the battle of Kamotli Gilead, according to the pro- The Persians, under Mardonius, defeated at Plat.ca hy Pan- 
pheey of Mieaiah. —SOB, Elijah the prophet is taken up into sanius. Sept. 22; on the same day was fought the battle i f 
heaven. -8X1, Licurgus, after ten years’travelling,establishes Myeale. -470, Cimon, the Athenian general, defeats the 
liis body of laws in l.aeedemon. Iphilus, l.ieurgus, ami t.’leos- Peisian Meet at Cyprus, and again the land army near the ri- 
thenes, restore the Olympic, games at Elis, which was 108 ver Eiirymedon, in Puinphvliu.-- 111.), The third Missetiian 
vears before what is vulgarly called the first. Olympiad. - war with the Lacedemonians begins, and continues |0 years. 
8(19, Phidon, king of Argos, invented scales and measures, —45X, l’.zta is sent from Babylon to Jerusalem with thee.e.i- 
and coined silver, at Kgina. The city of Carthage enlarged live Jews, and the vessels of gold and silvei, Ac. hy Art i- 

bv (jueen Dido about this time_839, The Army of Manuel xerxrs, in the seventh year of his reign, being 70 weeks ot 

king of Syria, desolates great part of the kingdom of Judah, years, or 190 years, before the crucifixion of our Saviour. - 
- XI 1, The. kingdom of Maeedon begins, and continues 016 451, the decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws ol the 12 
vears till the battle of Pydna. 800, Jonah the prophet lived, tables compiled and ratified.—443, The censors first ereati d 
—797, The kingdom of Lydia begins, and continues 249 at Rome.—131. The Peloponnesian war begins. May 7, hy an 
vears; Ardvsus their first king.- 77(1, Coriebus cnmpiers attempt of the lbeotiuns to surprise Plutn-a, and lasts m .n 
in tin; twentv-eighth Olympiad, from their institution by 27 years.— 430, The history of the Old Testament finishes 
Iplutus, though vulgarly called the first Olympiad; which about this time. A plague at Athens for live years. —415. 
was celebrated on July 23, according to Sealiger.—754, The scene of the Peloponnesian war is changed to Sicily. 
Mieah the prophet lived. The decennial arehons begin at The agrarian law fi'st moved in Rome. —114, Egvpl revolts 
Athens, Champs being the first. Numitor, the sixteenth from the Persians. - 413, An eclipse of the moon on Aug. 
king of the Latins. -753, The‘.era of the building of Rome 27, which so frightened Nieias, that he lost the Athenian 
begins, according to Yarro, April 23, or 12th of the calends of army in Sicily.— 405, The Athenian fleet, consisting ol IS.) 

May..75(i, The rape of the Sabine virgins. Tatius, king ships, are totally defeated at (Kgospotamos Dee. 13, hv 

11 II 


pened while Phinuhas was high-priest.—1350, Thu Kleusi- 
ntan mysteries first introduced at Athens by Euniolpus the son 
of Musceus.— «320, The Isthmian games first introduced hy 
Sisyphus, king of Corinth, 15 years after the rape of Gany¬ 
mede.—1263, The Argonautic expedition under Jason and 
his companions through the Euxine sea to Colchis for the 
golden fleece, being 79 years before the taking of Troy.— 
1255, The city of Tyre built.—1245, Gideon, the fourth 
judge of Israel, routs the Midianites with only 300 men, and 
slew their two kings Zebaand Zulmumia; he is offered the 
ki.gdom of Israel, which he refuses.—1236, Upon Gideon’s 
death, Abimelecli, his natural son, murders Ins 69 brothers 
upon one stone, and makes himself king of Israel for three 
years.- -1233, Carthage founded hy the Tyiians.— 1184,Troy 
taken and burnt hy the Greeks on the night between the 11th 
and 12th of June, being the 23d and 24th of Thargelion, ac¬ 
cording to the marbles, and 408 years before the first Olym¬ 
piad, according to Appollodorus. zEncas set sail in the begin¬ 
ning of autumn for 'l’hrae.e, where he wintered.—1152, The 
city of Albu-lomrn is built hv Ascanius kimr 
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i.ysander, the Lacedemonian general.—404, Athens taken 
l>y I.ysander, April 24, which finishes the Peloponnesian 
war. Athens is governed by 30 tyrants.—401, Cyrus the 
Younger is killed in an expedition against his brother Arta- 
xerxes. Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks. The thirty tyrants 
are expelled Athens by Thrasybulus.—400, Socrates is put 
to death by the Athenians.—394, Sea-fight at Cnidus a few 
lays before the solar eclipse, August 14; when the Lacede¬ 
monians, under Lysander, were defeated by Conon.—390, 
I'.attle of Allia, July 17, in which the Homans are defeated 
i>y the Gauls, and the city of Home taken and burnt. Ca¬ 
millas the Koiuun dictator.— 387, 'Lire peace of Antalcidas, 
between the Persians and Lacedemonians, by which the 
Greek cities in Asia were made tributary to the former.—371, 
The battle of Leuctra, .July 8, in which the Lucedemonians 
are defeated by the Thebans under F.paminondas.—370, 
The Mcssenians return into Peloponnesus, after a banish¬ 
ment of about 300 years. —303, Tire battle of Mantinea 
gained over the Lacedemonians by Epaminondas, who dies 
of a wound received in it.—354, Dion put to death by the 
Zncvutliian mercenaries, and Syracuse is governed by a sue- 
cessiou of short-lived tyrants for 7 years.- -351, The Sido- 
niuns, being besieged bv the Persian army, burn the city 
and themselves to death.—350, F.gypt is conquered by 
<zebus, king of Persia.— 343, The war between the Homans 
and Sammies begins, and continues 71 years. Tiinoleon 
rccoxers Syracuse to its liberty, banishes Dionysius to Co¬ 
rinth, and settles a democracy. 340, The Carthaginians 
de/i'ated by Tiinoleon, in a great battle near Agrigentum, 
June 13.—338, The battle of Clneronea, Aug. 2, in which 
the Athenians and Thebans were defeated by Philip. Demos¬ 
thenes the orator banished Athens, in 325, recalled in 323, 
and poisoned himself in 322, aged 00. —335, Alexander the 
Great enters Greece about Sept. 9, obliges the Athenians to 
submit, and destroys the city of Thebes, leaving only Pindar 
the poet’s house; almost all the inhabitants were either killed 
or enslaved.—334, The battle on the river Granieus, in 
Vhrvgia, gained by Alexander over Darius, May 22. Apel¬ 
les of Cos, the p.iinti r.—333, The second battle gained by 
Alexander, at lssus. in October. Callisthenes, the philoso¬ 
pher.— 332, Tyre taken by Alexander, Aug. 20, after a 
siege of 7 months — 331, The third and last, battle, of Arbe- 
la, gained by Alexander over the Persians, Oct. 2, being 11 
days after a total eclipse of the moon, on Sept. 21.—-327, 
Alexander's expedition into India against Poms. 323, 
Alexander dies, April 21. His empire is divided into four 
kingdoms, two of which were unsettled for the first 12 years. 
The l.amian war between the Athenians and Antipater.— 
317, Syracuse, and soon after all Sicily, usurped by Agatho- 
oles. -312, The Homans begin the lletruseun war. Sclcu- 
eus Nicator takes Babylon, from which begins the sera of the 
Seleiienhe. —300, The title of King is fust assumed l>v the 
successors of Alexander.—296, Athens taken hy Demetrius 
Polioreetes, after a year's seige. —285, Dionysius began his 
astronomical tera on Monday, June 26, being tbe first who 
found the exact solar year to consist of 365 days, 5 hours, 
and 49 minutes.—-284, The Septuagint translation of tin* Old 
Testament is thought to have been made about, this time. 
The pharos of Alexandria built.- 272, Tbe Samnit.es and Ta- 
reutines defeated by the Homans, which concludes the two 
wars; the first having lasted 71, and the latter 10 years. •- 
269, The first coining of silver at Rome, under the consul¬ 
ship of Fabins Pietor and Gulo, five years before the first 
Punic war.—264, The first Punie war begins, and continues 
23 years. The chronology of the Arundcliun marbles com¬ 
posed.—261, The Homans first concerned themselves in 
t.aval affairs. —260, The Carthaginians defeated at sea by 


Dulins, who had the first naval triumph in November.- -25h, 
Rcgulus, the Roman general, is defeated and taken prisoner 
by the Carthaginiaus under Xanthippus.—249, The sea-fight 
off Drepanum, in Sicily, where the Homans, under Claudius 
Puleher, are totally defeated by the Carthaginians under Ad- 
herbal. -242, The Carthaginians defeated by I.utatius, the 
Roman general, at the Isle of Agates, which finishes the 
first Punic war. -231, The first divorce at Home by Sp. 
Carvilius. Sardinia and Corsica subdued by the Romans. - 
225, The Gauls enter Italy, but are defeated in Etruria by 
L. /Einilius, the Roman consul.—224, The Colossos of Rhodes 
thrown down by an earthquake.—220, The Social war in 
Greece between the TFtolians and the Aehirans begins, and 
continues 3 years.—219, Saguutum taken and destroyed by 
Hannibal. -218, The second Punic war begins with Hanni¬ 
bal's passing the Alps, and continues 17 years. The Ro¬ 
mans defeated at Tieinum and Trebia.—217, The Romans 
defeated by Hannibal at the lake of Thrasyiuene. Artaba- 
nus, king of Parthia.- 216, The Romans totally defeated in 
the battle of Cannre, in Apulia, Aug. 2, according to their 
erroneous calendar, hut about May 21 of the Julian year. 
207, Asdrubal, having entered Italy with a large army to re¬ 
inforce Hannibal, is defeated and killed hy Claudius Nero.— 
202, The battle of Zamn, in Africa, where Hannibal is totally 
defeated hy Seipio.—201, The Carthaginians have a peace 
granted them on very ignominious terms, which finishes t! e 
second Punic war.—200, The. first Macedonian war begins, 
and continues near 4 years, till the buttle of Cynoseephahe.— 
192, The war of Antiochus the Great with the Homans be¬ 
gins, and continues 3 years. —190, The first Homan army 
enters Asia under L. C. Seipio, and totally defeats Antiochus 
in the battle of Magnesia in Lydia.—187, Antiochus the 
Great is defeated and killed in Media, after plundering the 
temple of Jupiter Belus in Elymais.—171, Ptolemy’s gene¬ 
rals defeated by Antiochus in a battle between Pelusium an<J 
mount Ctcsius. The second Macedonian war begins. —170, 
Antiochus Epiphanes takes Jerusalem, and two years aftir 
pollutes the temple with sacrifices of swine, and carries off 
1800 talents to Antioch. 168, The battle of Pyclna,Juno22, 
in which Perseus, king of Maeedon, is totally defeated by 
P. /Emilias, tbe Homan general. This terminates the king¬ 
dom of Mucedou.—163, The government of Judea, under 
the Hasmonean family, or Maccabees, begins, and continues 
126 years.—162, Hipparchus begins his astronomical obser¬ 
vations at Rhodes, which he continues for 34 years.—159, 
Time measured at Home hy water, invented hy Seipio Na- 
siea, 134 years after the introduction of sun-dials. - 149, The 
third Punie war begins, and continues 3 years. Prusias, 
king of Bithvnin.is put to death hy his own son Nieomedcs,sur- 
tiumed Phiiopater, who reigned 59 years.—146, Carthage 
destroyed hy P. Seipio, and Corinth by L. Mummins, who 
brought from thence the first fine paintings to Home.— 141, 
The war of Nuinantia begins.—138, The Roman army 
under Mnneiuus, consisting of 30,000 men, are ignoinini- 
oiixlv defeated hy 4000 Numantines.—136, Seipio Afri- 
eanus. with Sp. Mummius and Metellus, made the famous 
embassy into Egypt, Syria, and Greece.-—135, Tbe history 
of the Apocrypha ends. The Servile war begins in Sicily, 
and continues 3 years.— 133, Numantia taken and destroyed 
hy Seipio. The kingdom of Pergamus annexed to the Ro¬ 
man empire.—12.3, Carthage rebuilt by order of the Roman 
senate.—-116, Cleopatra assumes the government of Egypt. 
—-110, The famous sumptuary law, called Lex Lieinia, made 
at Home, by which the expense of eating for each day was 
limited—109, The Teutonos and Cimhri begin their attack 
on the Roman empire, which continues 8 years. Jugurtha, 
the king of Numidia, defeated in two battles by Metellus, 
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Ptolemy Lathurus is defeated, and Samaria taken by John 
Hyrcanus. 105, Cmpto and Manilus, ignominiousiy defeated 
by the Teutonea, See. on the banks of the Rhone, in which 
80,000 Romans are killed.—102, The Teutones defeated by 
Marius in two great battles at Aquae Kextioe, now Aix, in 
Provence.—101, Marius and Catullus defeat the Cimbri as 
they were endeavouring to enter Italy through Norieum, 
now the Tyrol. It is said that 120,000 were killed, and 
60,000 taken prisoners.—99, Lusitania conquered by the Ro¬ 
mans, under Dolabella.—91, The Social and Marsic war be¬ 
gins, which continues .1 years, and is finished by Syllabi 88. 
—89, The Mithridatic war begins, and continues 26 years. 
—88, The Civil war between Marius and Sylla begins, and 
continues 6 years.—79, Sylla resigns the dictatorship, after 
holding it 3 years, and dies the year after.—73, The Servile 
war begins under Spartacus.—71, Spartaeus is defeated and 
killed by Crassus and Pompey, which finishes the Servile 
war.—69, Lueullus defeats the two kings, Mithridates ami 
Tigranes, in a great battle in Armenia, the day before the 
nones of December, and then takes Tigranocerta, with alt 
the royal treasures.—66, Mithridates is defeated by Poinpev 
in a night buttle in the Upper Armenia. Crete is conquered 
by Metellus.-—65, The reign of the Seleueidae ends in Sy¬ 
ria, which is reduced by Pompey to a Roman province. — 
63, The Catiline conspiracy detected by Cicero, in October, 
and defeated by Antony, about the middle of December. 
Jemsalem is taken by Pompey, who restores Hyrcanus. Mi- 
thridates kills himself.—60, The first triumvirate between 
Poinpev, Cesar, and Crassus.—55, Cesar passes the Rhine, 
and defeats the (lermans, and soon after makes his first ex- 


by Blair, Playfair, &c. though other*, with less probability, 
plaec it in 29.—36, St. Paul converted.—39, St, Matthew 
writes his Gospel. Pontius Pilate kills himself, -to,'ll,* 
name of Christians first given at Antioch to the followers of 
Christ.—-13, Claudius Cesar’s expedition into Britain. -I t, 
St. Mark writes his Gospel.—19, London is founded by the 
Romans about this time.—51, Caraclacus, the British king, 
is carried in chains to Rome.—52, The council of the apos¬ 
tles at Jerusalem—55, St. Luke writes his Gospel. .',9, 
The emperor Nero puts his mother and brothers to death ; 
persecutes the Druids in Britain.—61, Boadicea, the British 
queen, defeats the Romans; hut, is conquered soon after 1 y 
Suetonius, governor of Britain.-- 62, St. Paul is sent in bond’s 
to Rome; writes his F.pistles between 51 and 66.-63, 'I he 
Acts ol the Apostles written. Christianity is supposed to 
introduced into Britain by St. Paul, or some of his disciples, 
about this time.—64, Rome set on fire, and burned for i\ 
days; upon which began (under Nero) the first persecution 
against, the Christians. - 66, The first Jewish war begins in 
Mav. 67, St. Peter and St. Paul put to death.--70, Whilst 
the factious Jews are destroying one another with mutual 
fury, Titus, the Roman general, takes Jerusalem, Sept. 8. 
73, The philosophers expelled Rome.—X.5, Julius Agrimlu, 
governor of South Britain, to protect the civilized Britons 
from the incursions of the Caledonians, builds a line of forts 
between the rivers Forth and Clyde; defeats the Caledo¬ 
nians, under Galgaeus, on the Grampian bills; and first 
sails round Britain, which he discovers to be an island. 95, 
The second persecution against the Christians begins about 
November, and continues near a year, till the death of l)o- 


pedition into Britain.—53, Crassus is killed, and bis army cut 
to pieces by the Partbians, under Suretms, at Sinnaca in Me¬ 
sopotamia, June 9.—50, The Civil war properly begins on 
the 22d of October, when the Senate ordered Cesar to dis¬ 
band bis army. —40, Pompey sails from Brundusium, Jan. 3. 
Cesar enters it. on the 4th, and comes to Rome about the 
Vjth. He besieges Marseilles iu the spring, defeats Pom- 
jiey’s lieutenants in Spain in the summer, returns to Rome 
in September, and passes into Epirus, Oct. 15.—18, The 
battle of Pharsulia, May 12.—47, The war of Alexandria, 
that city being taken by Julius Cesar. -46, The war in 
Africa, in which Cato kills liimself at Utica, Feb. 5.—44, 
Cesar killed in the senate-house, aged 56.—43, The second 
triumvirate, between Octavius, Antony, and Lepidas, began 
Nov. 27. Cicero put. to death, Dee. 7.—42, Cassius and 
Brutus defeated at. Philippi in two battles.—41, The short 
Perusian war, in which Antony's brother, Lucius, is over¬ 
powered by Octavius.—10, Jerusalem is tyrannically occu¬ 
pied by Antigonus, assisted by the Partbians. —37, Jeru¬ 
salem is taken by Soeius and Herod, Jan. 1, and Antigonus 
is soon after put to death, which finishes the. Hasmonean 
family, 126 years after Judas Maccabeus.—31, The battle 
of Actiu.uv fought Sept. 2, in which Antony and Cleopatra 
are totaily defeated; front which time the Roman emperors 
properly begin.—30, Egypt reduced to a Roman province. 
—27, Octavius, by a decree of the senate, of Jan. 13, ob¬ 
tains the title of Augustus Cesar, and an absolute exemp¬ 
tion from the laws, and is properly the first Roman emperor. 
—25, Coin first used in Britain. -8, Rome at this time is 50 
miles in circumference, and contains 4,233,000 citizens. 
The Temple of Janus is shut by Augustus, as an emblem of 
universal peace: and 

JESUS CHRIST is born about the close of the 4000th 
vear of the world, i. e. 4 years before the vulgar Christian 
ivra.—8, He disputes with the doctors in the temple;—27, 
.oid is baptized in the wilderness by John the Baptist.—33, 
His death, resurrection, and ascension, is fixed in this year 


mitiau.—96, St. John the evangelist wrote bis Revelation: his 
Gospel in 97. 103, Dacia reduced by Trajan to a Roman 

province.- 107, The third persecution against the Christians. 

- — 1 IS, The fourth persecution against, the Christians. 121, 
The Caledonians reconquer from the Romans all the south¬ 
ern part of Scotland ; upon which the emperor Adrian builds 
a wall between Newcastle and Carlisle; but. this also proving 
ineffectual, Pollius Urbieus, the Roman gcncial, about the 
year 131, repairs Agricola’s forts, which lie joins by a wad 
i’onr yards thick.- 131, The Jews rebel, and begin a sf <ond 
war.—135, The second Jewish war ends, when they were 
all banished Judea.—139, Justin writes his fitst apology 
for the Christians. —145, Antonins Pius dt feats the Moors, 
and afterwards the Germans and Dacians. I6X, An uni¬ 


versal pestilence.— 1X2, The temple of Seiapis burnt. 183, 
A violent war in Britain, ended by Marcellas the British 
governor. 202, Tin: fifth puse< alien against the Christians 
begins about April, and eontimn s two \iar.-. 209, Scverus 

builds his wall aeioss Britain Irom the frith ot forth. 


217, The Scptuagint. found iu a cask. 222, About this 
time the Roman empire begins to sink under its own weight. 

226, the formidable power of the Partbians is subverted 
bv Ardshir, or (as be is usually called) Aitaxerxes, the 
founder of a new dynasty, which, under the name ol Sas- 
sanides, governed Persia 406 years till the invasion ol the 
Arabs.-- 235, The sixth persecution against the Christians. 
— 250, The Barbarians begin their irruptions. The sevr nth 
persecution against the Christians. 252, 1 he Goths have 
annual tribute not to molest the empire.— 2.57, I lie eight.t 
persecution against the Christians. 260, \ ulcrianiis, the 
Roman emperor, ; s taken prisoner by Sapor, king ot I cr- 
sia, and flaved alive.—261, A great plague throughout the 
Roman empire.—262, Earthquakes in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, attended wild three days of darkness. -272, I he 
ninth persecution against the ( hristians. 274, Silk first 
brought from India.- 286, Tin* Roman empire is attack, d 
by nothern nations, and several provinces are usurped ny 
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tyrants.—291, two emperors and two ccsars, viz. Dioclc- 
sian, Maximum, Galerius, and Gonstantius, march to de¬ 
fend the four quarters of the empire.—303, The tenth per¬ 
secution begins at Nicomedia, Feb. 23.—306, Constantine 
the Great begins his reign, July 25.—308, Cardinals first 
began.—313, 1'he tenth persecution ends by an edict of Con¬ 
stantine, who favours tne Christians, June 13, and, in 323, 
gives full liberty to their religion.—325, The first general 
council at Nice began June 19, and ended Aug. 25, when 
318 fathers attended, against Arius, the founder of Arian- 
ism, where was composed the famous Nicene Creed.—328, 
Constantine removes the seat of empire from Home to By¬ 
zantium, thereafter called Constantinople; 331, orders all 
the Heathen temples to he destroyed; and dies May 22, 
337.—303, The Homan emperor Julian, surnamed the Apos¬ 
tate, endeavours in vain to rebuild the temple of Jerusalem. 
—364, The Homan empire is divided into the Eastern (Con¬ 
stantinople the. capital,) and Western, (of which Rome con¬ 
tinued to he the capital,) each being now under the govern¬ 
ment of different emperors.—-400, Bells invented by Pauli¬ 
nas, of Cumpagnia.—404, The kingdom of Caledonia, or 
Scotland, revives under Fergus.—40ti, The Vandals, Aluus, 
and Suc.vi, spread into France and Spain, by a concession 
of Honorius, emperor of the West.—409, The Suevi begin 
their kingdom over a part of Spain; llernierick their first 
king.—410, Home taken and plundered by Alarie, king of 
the Visigoths, Aug. 24.—112, the Vandals begin their king¬ 
dom in Spain under Gunderic.—113, The kingdom of the 
Burgundians begins in Alsace, under Gundiear.—414, The 
\ isigoths begin the kingdom of Toulouse, under Wallia.— 
420, The kingdom of the Franks, or French, begins upon 
the Lower Rhine under Pharamoud.—426, The Romans, 
r. duced to extremities at home, withdraw their troops from 
Britain, and never return. - 439, Gcnscrie takes Carthage, 
mid begins the kingdom of the Vandals in Africa, Oct. 19. 

MG, The. Britons are greatly harassed by the Scots anil 
Piets, upon which they make their complaints to the l!o 
mans, but. receive no assistance from that quarter.—447 
A Itila isiimameil the Scourge of God) with his Huns ravage: 
llie Human empire. —449, Yortigern, king of the Britons 
invites the Saxons into Britain, against the Scots anil l'icts. 

—I k), Dreadful famine in Italy. .455, The .Saxons, having 

npulsed the Scots mid Piets, invite over more of their 
countrymen, and begin to establish themselves in Kent, 
under Hengist. Rome taken by Gcnscrie in duly. — tTti, 
The Western empire is finished by ()etourer, king of the 
lleruli, .021 years alter the buttle of Phursalia ; upon the 
mins of which several new states arise in Italy and other 
p uts, consisting of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other bar¬ 
barians, under whom literature is extinguished, and the 
works of the learned are destroyed. —493, The kingdom of 
Italy passes from the HerttVt to the Ostrogoths hy the taking 
iif Havi-una, Feh. 27, after a siege of near three years. •— 
496, Clovis, king of France, baptized, and Christianity be¬ 
gins in that kingdom.—508, Prince Arthur begins his reign 
over the Britons.—516, The computing of time hy the 
Christian u rn is introduced hy Dionysius the monk. —519, 
Prince Arthur defeated at Charford hy Cerdie, who begins 
the Saxon kingdom of Wessex.—543, a great plague deso¬ 
lates Asia and Europe.—-558, A terrible plague all over Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa, which continues near fifty years.— 
568, The kingdom of the Lombards begins under Albuintts. 
—5.31, Latin ceased to he spoken about this time in Italy!— 
583, The Suevi in Spain conquered hy the Visigoths, which 
finishes that kingdom.—538, Paris destroyed hy fire.—597, 
Augustin, the monk, conies into England witn 40 monks. 
—606, Here begins the power of the popes, by the eon- 
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cession of Phocas, emperor of the east.—612, Mahomet, the 
false prophet, begins to publish his Koran.—622, Mahomet, 
on July 16, Hies from Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, in thj 
54th year of his age, and tenth of his ministry, where lm 
laid the foundation of thu Saracen empire, and from whom 
the Mahometan princes of this day claim their descent. ||j s 
followers compute their time from this rera, which in Arabic 
is called Hegira, i. c. The flight.—637, Jerusalem is taken 
by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet.—640, Alexandria 
in Egypt is taken by ditto, and the graud library there burnt 
hy order of Omar, their calif or prince.—664, Glass invented 
in England hy Benalt a monk.—673, Constantinople inclUc- 
tually besieged by the Saracens for 7 years. —685, The Bri¬ 
tons,* after a brave struggle of near 150 years, are totally ex¬ 
pelled hy the Saxons, and driven into Wales and Cornwall. 
—709, Inn, king of Wessex, publishes about this time his 
laws of the Saxons.—713, The Saracens conquer Spain, 
Sept. 3. -717, Constantinople ineffectually besieged, a se¬ 
cond time, by the Saracens.—726, The controversy about 
images begins, and causes many insurrections in the eastern 
empire.—727, Ina, king of Wessex, begins the tax of Peter- 
pence for the support of a college at Home.—732, The Sa¬ 
racens defeated by Charles Martel between Tours and Poic- 
tiers in October. ■ -736, Leo Isuuricus, the eastern emperor, 
destroys all the images in his dominions, and persecutes the 
monks.—746, A dreadful pestilence over Europe and Am a 
for 3 years.—748, The computing of years from the birth of 
Christ began to be used in history.—749, The race of Abbas 
became califs of the Saracens, and encourage learning. - 
752, The exarchs of Ravenna conquered hy the Lombards, 
after having continued 183 years.—755, Commencement of 
the pope’s temporal dominion.—762, The. Saracens, after 
having conquered Palestine, Syria, both Armenias, almost 
all Asia Minor, Persia, India, Egypt, Nuniidiu, all Barbary, 
even to the river Niger, Portugal, Spain, and several islands 
of the Mediterranean, build Bagdad, which is made tint 
capital for the califs of the house of Abbas. -774, Pavia 
taken Ivy Charlemagne, which finishes the kingdom of the 
Lombards, alter it had lusted 206 years.— 800, Charlemagne 
king nt France, begins the empire of Germany, Dee. 25, 
which is afterwards called the Western empire.- 823, 'I he 
Saracens of Spain take possession of Crete, and give it the 
name of Candia. ■• -826, Harold, king of Denmark, dethroned 
hy his subjects for being a Christian. — 828, Egbert, king of 
II essex, unites the Sax on heptarchy by the name of England. 
—8.78, The Scots anti Piets have a decisive battle, in which 
the former prevail, nnd both kingdoms are united by Ken¬ 
neth ; which begins tint second period of Scottish history.—- 
856, An earthquake shakes the greater part of the known 
world.—859, The Adriatic frozen over, and passed hy car¬ 
riages.— 867, Thu Danes begin their ravages in England.— 
872, Clocks first brought to Constantinople from Venice. 
The battle of Wilton, in which Alfred is defeated by the 
Danes.—878, Alfred the Great, after subduing the Danish 
invaders, composes his body of laws ; divides England into 
counties, hundreds, and tithings; in 890 erects county 
courts, having founded the university of Oxford in 886.— 
891, The first land-tax known in England.—912, The Im¬ 
perial title passes to the Germans, anil becomes elective.— 
915, The university of Cambridge founded.—936, The Sara¬ 
cen empire is divided, by usurpation, into 7 kingdoms.— 
961, Nicephoros Phocas, who was afterwards emperor of 
the East, recovers Candia from the Saracens.—964, The 
kingdom of Italy conquered by Otho, and united to Ger 
many.—969, The race of Abbas lose Egypt., it being seized 
by the Fatimitcs, who build Grand Cairo.—5)75, Pope Bo¬ 
niface VII. is deposed and banished for his crimes.—973 
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Coronation oath first used in England. Juries first insti¬ 
tuted in England.—991, The figures in arithmetic are 
brought into Europe by the Saracens from Arabia: Letters 
of the alphabet were hitherto used.—996, Otho III. makes 
the Western empire elective.—999, Boleslaus, first king of 
Poland.—1000, Paper made of cotton rags was in use; that 
of linen rags in 1170; the manufactory introduced into 
England at Dartford, 1588.—1005, All the old churches 
are rebuilt about this time in a new style of architecture.— 
1009, A civil war among the Saracens of Spain, which con¬ 
tinues till 1091, when they become tributary to the Saracens 
of Africa.—1015, Children forbidden bylaw to be sold by 
their parents in England.—1017, Canute, king of Denmark, 
gets possession of England.—1031, Romanus 11. emperor 
of the East, drives the Saracens out of Syria.—1035, The 
kingdoms of Castile and Arragon begin under Ferdinand 
the Great, and Kamitrus.—1040, The Danes, after seve¬ 
ral engagements with various success, are about this time 
finally driven out of Scotland.—1041, The Saxon line re¬ 
stored under Edward the Confessor,—1042, The Turks (a 
nation of adventurers from Turtary, serving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become formidable, and take 
possession of Persia. Knolles fixes this event in 1030.— 
1054, Leo IX. the first pope that kept up an army.—1057, 
Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the tyrant Macbeth at 
Dunsinanc, and marries the princess Margaret, sister to 
Edgar Athcling.—1058, Robert Guiseard, the Norman, 
drives the Saracens out of Sicily. — i 065, The Turks take 
Jerusalem from the Saracens.—1006, The conquest of Eng¬ 
land by William, (surnamed the Bastard,) duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, in the battle of Hastings, Oct. 14, where Harold 
is slain.—1070, William introduces the feudal law. Musical 
notes invented.—1076, Henry IV. emperor of Germany, 
and the pope, quarrel about the nomination of the German 
bishops: Henry, in penance, walks barefooted to pope Gre¬ 
gory VII. towards the end of January, 1077. Justices of 
the peace first appointed in England.—1080, Doomsday 
book began to be compiled by order of William 1. from a 
survey of all the Estates in England, and finished in 1086. 
The Tower of London built by ditto, to curb his English 
subjects. -1085, Toledo taken from the Saracens by Al- 
phonso VI. king of Castile. -1091, The Saracens in Spain 
call in Joseph king of Morocco, who thus gets possession 
of all their dominions in Spain.— 1096, The first crusade 
to the Holy Land is begun under several Christian princes, 
to drive, the infidels from Jerusalem, which they take on 
July 15, 1099. —1113, War begins between England and 
France, the first on record.—1118, The order of the Knights 
Templars instituted to defend the Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and to protect Christian strangers.—1139, Alplmnso defeats 
five Saracen kings at Ouriques, takes Lisbon, anil is pro¬ 
claimed king of Portugal.- -1156, The city ot Moscow 
founded.—1163, London Bridge, consisting of 19 small 
arches, first built of stone.—-117*2, llenry II. king of Eng¬ 
land, takes possession of Ireland; which, from that period, 
was governed by an English viceroy, or lord lieutenant.— 
1176, England is divided by llenry into six circuits, and 
justice is dispensed by itinerant judges.— 1180, Glass 
winjlows begun to be used in private bouses in England.-- 
1181, The laws of England are digested about this time by 
Glanville.—I 192, The battle of Asealon in Judea, in which 
Richard, king of England, defeats Saladin's army, consist¬ 
ing of 300,000 combatants. -II94, Dim ct mon Droit 
first used as a motto by king Richard, on a victory ove 
the French. 1196, Henry VI. emperor of Germany, takes 
full possession of Naples and Sicily.—1200, Chimneys were 
not known in England. Surnames now began to be used 


first among the nobility. —1204, Constantinople taken by 
the French and Venetians, July 20. Normandy is conquer¬ 
ed and reunited to France after about 300 years' separation. 

—1208, Loudon is incorporated, and obtained the lust 
charter for electing the lord mayor and other inagistiatcs 
from King John.—1215, Magna Cbarta is signed hv kin 
John, and the barons of England. Court of Common fleas 
established.—1227, The Tartars, a new race of heroes 
under Gingis Khan, emerge from the northern parts of Asia, 
and overrun all the Saracen empire.—1233, The Inquisition, 
begun in 1204, is now entrusted to the Dominicans.---1250, 
Malek Al Salek, sultan of Egypt, dethroned and slain by 
the Mamelukes, or Mamlntiks, who governed Egypt ‘,’07 
years, till the invasion of Selim 1. emperor of the Turks. 
—1253, The famous astronomical tables are composed by 
Alphonso XI. king of Castile. -1258, The Tartars take 
Bagdad, which finishes the empire of the Saracens.--1201, 
The Greek emperors recover Constantinople from the 
French in July.—1264, The commons of England first 
summoned to parliament alrout this time. -127;!, The em¬ 
pire of the present Austrian family begins in (iermany. 
1281, The famous city of Kulahi taken fiom the Creeks by 
Ortogrul, the father of Ottoman. This is the first conquest, 
mentioned in history, of the Ottoman Tiuks met the ('Inis- 
t.ians. - 1282, Lewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated ami killed 
by Edward I. who unites that principality to F.ngl.md. 
1284, Edward 11. born at Carnarvon, is the first prince ot 
Wales.—1285, Alexander 111. king of Scotland, dies, and 
that kingdom is disputed liy 12 candidates, who submit 
their claims to the arbitration of Edward, king of England. 

- -1293, There is a regular succession of English parlia¬ 
ments from this vear. -1298, The present Tutki-h empire 
begins in Bitlivnia, under Osman. Silver hall, d hum.-, 
spoons, and cups, a great luxury. Tallow e.unll. s >n 
great a luxury, that splinters of wood were used h r light-. 
Wine sold by the apothecaries as a cordial. Eio,’. I he 
mariner’s compass invented, or improved, hv llano 
1307, The beginning of the Swiss cantons. I ns, 1 he 
popes remove to Avignon, where they continue f.u ',•< n ns. 

— 1310, The knights of St. John lake Rlioih s, and setile 
there. I.ineoln's Inn Society established. I 311, The hat 
tie of Bannockburn between Edward II. and Robeit Biuei, 
which establishes the latter on the throne ol Scotland, July 
25. The cardinals set lire to the euiielaie, and s. paiate. 

A vacancy ill the papal chair for 2 years. 1320, Cold lost 
coined in Christendom; 1344, ditto in England. E. ai. 
Gunpowder invented by a monk ol Cologne. 13.to, I wo 
Brabant wearers settle at ^ ork, which, says Edwaid Ml. 
may prove of great benefit to us and our Mihj. i ts. I •’>!/, 
The tirst comet whose course is deserihed with astronomical 
exactness. 1344, The first creation to titE s by patents 
used by Edward 111. 1346, Edward 111. bad 1 (inis ot 

cannon, which gained him the battle ol Crv-sy, August 26. 
Oil-painting first made use of by John Vancck. Heralds 
college instituted in England.— 134s, A dreadful plague m 
Europe, which carries oil' nearly a fourth of its inhabitants. 
— 1349, The order of the Carter instituted in England by 
Edward III. altered in 1557, and consists ot 26 knights. - 
1352, The Turks first enter Europe. -1356, The battle 
of Boietiers, S, pt. 19. -1357, Coals first brought lo 1 .on - 
don.- 1358, Anns of England and France first quartered 
by Edward III. -1362, The law pleadings in England 
changed from French to English, as a favour ol Edward 
III. to his people. The military order of tlm .lani/anes 
established among the Turks. —1369, John \\ ieblithe, an 
Englishman, begins to call in question the doctrines ot the 
church of Rome about this tune, whose followers are called 
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I. ollat<ls.—1377, Thu Popes return from Avignon to Rome, 

17.--1378, Tlie schism of double popes, which con¬ 
tinues MS years, till the council of Constance begins. — 1386, 
A company oi lmen weavers from the Netherlands established 
in London. Windsor Castle built.—1391, Cards invented 
in France for the king’s amusement. — 1395, Sigisnmnd, king 
of Hungary, defeated by Bajazct 1. king of the Turks, at Ni- 
copohs Sept. 28.— 1 Mild, Westminster Abbey rebuilt and 
enlarged. Westminster Dull, ditto. Order of the Bath in¬ 
stituted at the coronation of Henry IV. renewed in 172.0; 
consisting of 38 knights.—1102, The great battle of Ango- 
ria, in which Baja/.et. I. king of the. Turks, is taken prisoner 
bv Tamerlane, July ‘28. —1-110, Guildhall, London, built.— 

I 117, Paper made of linen rags begins to be in general use. - 
1110, Printing invented by .1. Gutteniberg, at Mentz, in Ger¬ 
man v; brought into England by W. ('avion, a mercer of Lon¬ 
don, 1 171. —M Id, The battle of Varna gained by the Turks 
over l.adislaus, king of Hungary, Nov. 111. -1 1 Id, : I'he sea 
breaks in at Dorl, and drowns 100,000 people, Apr. 17.- - 

II. 7.!, Constantinople taken by the Turks, May 29, under 
Mahomet II. their first emperor. This finishes the Roman 
tmpire of the east. -1-1.79, Engraving and etching on cop¬ 
per invented. -1-18.7, Richard 111. king of England, and last 
of the Pluntageiiets, is defeated and killed at the battle of 
P.osvvorlh, Aug. 22, by Henry (Tudor) VII. Henry esta¬ 
blishes 50 yeomen of the guards, the first standing army. - 
1 Pd), Maps and sen-charts first brought to England by Bart. 
Columbus.—1491, William Groecyn introduces the study of 
the Greek language into England. The .Moors, hitherto a 
formidable enemy to the native Spaniards, are entirely sub¬ 
dued by Ferdinand, and become subjects to that prince on 
certain conditions, which are ill observed by the Spaniards, 
v hose clergy use the Inquisition in all its tortures; and, in 

birch, J(ili>, near one million of the Moors are dtiven from 
Spain to the opposite coast of Africa, whence they originally 
came. — I 194, America first discover! d by Columbus, a Ge¬ 
noese, in the service of Spam. Algebra first, known in Eu- 
rnp:v -1-197. The Portuguese first, sail to the East Indies 
bv the Cape of Good Hope. South America discovered by 
Americas Vespusius, from whom it has its name. North 
America, ditto, for Hemy \ 11. by Cabot a Venetian.— 
1505, Shillings first coined in England. —1509, Gardening 
introduced into England from the Netherlands, whence ve¬ 
getables were, before imported. —1.517, Martin Luther be¬ 
gins the Reformation. Cairo taken from the Mamelukes, 
and Egypt reduced to a Turkish province, by Selim 1. - 
1518, Magellan, in the service of Spain, first discovers the 
Straits of that, name in South America.- -1521, Henry 
VIII. for his writings in favour of Poperv, receives the 
title of Defender of the Faith from lus Holiness. —1522, The 
isle of Rhodes taken liy the Turks from the knights of St. 
John, Dec. 25.—1529, The name of Protestant takes its rise 
from the Reformed protesting against the church of Rome 
at. the diet at Spires, in Germany.—1534, The Reformation 
takes place in England, March 30, under Henry VIII. 1537, 
Religious houses dissolved by ditto.—-1539, The first English 
edition of the Bible authorized; the present translation 
finished in Kill. About this time cannon began to be used 
in ships. — 1540, Society of the Jesuits established. Sept. 27. 
—15-13, Silk stockings first, worn by the French king; (first 
worn in England by queen Elizabeth, 1501; the steel frame 
for weaving invented bv the Rev, Mr. Lee, of John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, 1 589.) Pins first used in England, before 
which time the ladies used skewers.- — 1.54.5, The famous 
council of Trent begins, and continues 18 years.—1547, 
First law in England establishing the interest, of money, and 
at 10 yer cent.—1549, Lord-lieutenants of counties instituted 


in England. —1550, Horse-guards instituted in England.-— 
1555, The Russian company established in England.— 
1558, The Protestant religion restored in England.—1563, 
The Slave Trade begins among the British merchants. 
Knives first made in England. —1569, Royal Exchange first 
built.—1571, Tin: island of Cyprus taken by the Turks. The 
famous victory over the Turks at Lepanto, Oct. 7.—1.572, 
The great, massacre of Protestants at Paris, Aug. 24.—1579, 
The Dutch shake oil’ the Spanish yoke, and the republic of 
Holland begins, Jan. 22. English East-India company in¬ 
corporated: established 1600. Turkey company incorpo¬ 
rated.--1580, Sir Francis Drake returns from liis voyage 
round the world, being the first. English circumnavigator. 
Parochial registers first appointed in England. The king¬ 
dom of Portugal seized by Philip 11. of Spain, Sept. 12.- 
1582, Pope Gregory XIII. introduces the New Style in Jta 
ly; the 5th of October being counted the 1.5th. -158.5, To¬ 
bacco first, brought from Virginia into England.—1587, Mary, 
queen of Scots, beheaded, Eel). 1, after 18 years’ imprison¬ 
ment.—1588, Henry IV. passes the edict of Nantes, tolerat¬ 
ing the French Protestants. The Spanish Armada destroy¬ 
ed, July 27.—1.589, Coaches first introduced into England.- - 
1590, Band of Pensioners instituted in England. Telescopes 
invented by Janson, a German spectacle-maker. -1591, Tea 
first introduced into Europe.—1.597, Watches first, brought 
into England from Germany. 1602, Decimal arithmetic in¬ 
vented at Bruges.—1603, Queen Elizabeth (the last, of the 
Tudors) dies, and nominates James VI. of Scotland (and first 
of the Stuarts) as her successor; which unites both kingdoms 
under the name of Great. Britain. -1605, The Gutipowthr 
Plot discovered at Westminster, Nov. 5, being a project of 
the Roman Catholics to blow up the king and both houses 
of parliament.—1606, Oaths of allegiance first administered 
in England. -1610, Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, by 
Ravaillac, a priest.—Kill, Baronets first created in Eng¬ 
land by James 1. May 22.- 1625, The island of Barbadoes, 
the first. English settlement in the West Indies, is planted,— 
1640, The massacre in Ireland, when ‘10,000 English Pro¬ 
testants were killed. The independency of Portugal reco¬ 
vered by John, duke of Braganza.—1642, King Charles I. 
impeaches five members, who had opposed his arbitrary 
measures, which begins the civil war in England.—1649, 
Charles J. (aged 49) beheaded at Whitehall. Jan. 30. -1651, 
The Quakers first appear in England.—1653, Cromwell as¬ 
sumes the protectorship.—1658, Cromwell dies, Sept. 3, and 
is succeeded in the protectorship by liis son Richard.— 
1660, After an interregnum of 4137 clays, King Charles II. 
is restored by Monk, commander of the army, May 29. - 
1662, The Royal Society established at London, July 15, 
by Charles II.—1665, The plague, rages in London, and 
carries off 68,000 persons.—1666, The great fire of Lon¬ 
don, begun Sept. 2, and continues 3 clays, in which were 
destroyed 13,200 houses, and 600 streets. Tea first used 
in England.—1668, St. James's Park planted, and made a 
thoroughfare for public use, by Charles 11.— 1669, Cunea, 
the capital of Candia, taken from the Venetians by the 
Turks, Sept. 6, after 23 years’ siege.—1672, The Poles de¬ 
liver up Cameniee, with 48 towns and villages in the ter¬ 
ritory of Cameniee, to Mahomet IV. the Turkish sultan. This 
is the last, victory by which any advantage accrued to the Ot¬ 
toman Turks, or any province was annexed to the ancient 
bounds of their empire.—1578, An unaccountable darkness 
at noon-day, on the 12th of January. The habeas corpus 
act passed.—1680, A great, comet appeared, and from its 
nearness to the earth alarmed the inhabitants.. I •continued 
visible from Nov. 3, to March 9. —1688, The revolution m 
Great Britain begins Nov. 3. King James II. abdicates 
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and retires to France, Dec. 23.—1089, King William III. 
and Queen Mary II. are proclaimed, Feb. 13. The land- 
tax passed in England. The toleration act passed in ditto. 
—1090, The battle of the lloyne, gained by William 111. 
over James, in Ireland, July 1.—1692, The English and 
Dutch fleet, commanded by admiral Russel, defeat the 
French fleet olf La Ilogue, May 19. —1093, Bayonets, at 
the end of loaded muskets, first used by the French against 
the confederates in the battle of Turin. Bank of England 
established by king William. The first public lottery was 
drawn the same year.—1094, Queen Maty 11. dies at the 
age of 33, and William reigns alone. Stain]) duties insti¬ 
tuted in England.—1097, Charles XII. of Sweden, begins 
his reign.--170l), The Dutch and Protestants of Germany 
introduce the New Style, by omitting the last 11 days of 
February.—1701, Prussia erected into a kingdom, under 
Frederick, Jan. 7th. Society for the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts established.—1704, Gibraltar taken 
from the Spaniards, by Admiral Hook, July 24. The bat¬ 
tle of Blenheim, won by the duke of Marlborough and the 
allies against the French, Aug. 2.—1706, Hie battle of Fa¬ 
milies, won by Marlborough and the allies, May 12. The 
treaty of Union betwixt England and Scotland, signed July 
22.-1708, Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to 
the duke of Savoy.—1710, The cathedral church of St. 
Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren, in 37 years, 
at one million expense, by a duty on coals. 1713, The 
peace of Utrecht, signed March 30.—1/ 14, Interest reduced 
to five per cent.— 1715, Lewis XIV. dies Aug. 21, and is 
succeeded by his great-grandson, Lewis \V\ The rebellion 
in Scotland begins in September, under the earl of Mar, in 
favour of the. Pretender. The action of Sheriff-muir, and 
the surrender of Preston, both on Nov. 13, when the rebels 
disperse.- -1716, The Pretender married to the princess So- 
bieski, grand-daughter of John Sobieski, late king of Poland. 
An act passed for septennial parliaments. -1720, The South- 
Sea scheme in England, begun April 7, was at its height at 
the end of June, and quite sunk about Sept. 29. -1722, The 
Christians and Jesuits banished from China.—1727, Ino¬ 
culation first tried on criminals with success. Russia, for¬ 
merly a dukedom, is now established as an empire.—1732, 
Kouii Khan usurps flic Persian throne, eonqueis the Mogul 
empire, and returns with 231 millions sterling. 1738, West¬ 
minster bridge is begun; finished 1750, at the expense of 
389,0001. defrayed by parliament.—1739, Letters of marque 
issued out in Britain against Spain, July 21, and war declared, 
Oct. 23.—1743, The battle of Dcttingen, won by the Eng¬ 
lish and allies in favour of the queen of Hungary, June 10. 
—1744, War declared against France, March 31. Commo¬ 
dore Anson returns from his voyage round the world. -1745, 
The allies lose the battle of Fontenoy, April 30. The rehel¬ 
lion breaks out in Scotland, in July. The battle of Preston 
Pans, Sept. 21. -17 10, The Pretender's army defeated by 
the duke of Cumberland, at Cullodcn, April 10. -1718, The 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Oct. 7, by which a restitution of 
all places taken during the war, was to be made on all sides. 

_1750, The interest of the British funds reduced to three 

per cent.—1752, The New Style introduced into Great 
Britain, the 3d of September being counted the 14th.— 
1753, The British Museum established by act of parlia¬ 
ment!—17.5,5, Dreadful eruption of Etna, Mar. 9. Lisbon 
destroyed by an earthquake, Nov. 1. - 1750, 140 Eng¬ 
lishmen are confined in the black-hole at Calcutta, in the 
East Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 123 found dead 
next morning,.—17.57, Damien attempted to assassinate the 
French king, Jan. 5. Admiral Byng shot, March 14. 
1759, The'Jesuits expelled Portugal, Sept. 3. General 


W'olfe is killed in the battle of Quebec, which is valued 
by the English, September 13. -170(1. King George II. 
dies, October 25, in the seventy-seventh year of bis 
age, and is succeeded by bis late majesty, George III. 
Blackfriars-bridge, consisting of it arches, begun; finished 
in 1779, at the expense of 52,8401. to be discharged l,v a 
toll. Tull taken olf, 1785.- -1702, Peter 111. rmpi-ior of 
Russia, is deposed, impiisoned, and muiihrid. --1,03, The 
definitive treaty Ilf peace between (bent Ri Haiti, Fi awe, .-Spain, 
and Portugal, concluded at Paris, F« b. 10. ’1 lie Jesuits i \ 

polled France. -1704, l'lu: pniliumciit giant, d lO.oool. to 
Mr. Harrison, for his discovery of tin- longitude hv bis time¬ 
piece.—1705, An act. passed annexing the Mivcreigiity of 
the Isle of Man to the crown of (ireat Britain.- -I?o0, The 
American stamp act repealed, March 18. The Jesuits ex¬ 
pelled Bohemia and Denmark.- ! 707, The.Jesuits expelled 
Spain, Genoa, and Venice.—1708, The Jesuits expel!, d 
Naples, Malta, and Parma. 17/ ', Poland dismembered 
by the emperor of Russia, the king of Prussia, and the 
house of Austria. 'I be king of Sweden changes the consti¬ 
tution of that kingdom, Aug. lit. —1773, The society of 


Jesuits suppressed bv Pope Clement \ 1V. Julv 21. Dis¬ 
turbances in America begin with tin: destiucliou of tea on 
board three sloops at Boston, December |8, 177 1, 'I lie 

British parliament having passed an net, laving a duty of 3d 
per pound upon all teas imported into Amciieu, the colonists, 
considering this as a grievance, deny the light of the British 


parliament to tax them. Deputies from the several Ameri¬ 
can colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the lii-t general Con¬ 
gress, Sept. 5. 1775, The first action happened in Aim nea 

between the king’s troops and the piovineials at Lexington, 
April 19. A bloody action at Bunker's Hill, between the 
royal troops and the Americans, June 17. I 770 . ! 1 e con¬ 
gress declare the American coloi.il s tree and indepi mb nt 
States, July 4. The Americans are driven from Long Island, 
in August, with great loss; and the city of New Amk is 


taken possession of by the king’s troops, S,-j t. 20. I/,/, 

General Howe takes possession ol Philadelphia. Lieutenant 
general Burg'ovnc is obliged to siirreiuler his irmy at Sua 
toga in Canada, to the American gem mis, GnUs and Ar¬ 
nold, October 10. —17/8, a treaty of allian -e lomdinli il 
at Paris In-tween the French king and the A iieiii aii colo¬ 
nies, February 0. Philadelphia evacuated by the Biitisli, 
June 18. War between \usiria and Prussia, July 7. Pon¬ 


dicherry surrenders to the arms ol Gieat Britain. October 
17. 1779, Captain (‘ook assas-inated at Owhyhec, I eh. 

14. Extraordinary eruption of \osinius, August 8. 
1780, Admiral Rodney takes 22 sail of Spanish ships, Jan. 
8. The same admiiai also engages a Spanish fleet, under 
the command of Don Juan de l.angara, mar < ape St. 


Vincent, and takes 5 ships ol the line, one more 
driven on shore, and another blown up, Jatt, 1.'/. 


hi ing 
'I he 


Protestant Association, to the number of 50,0'i'>, go up 


to the house of commons, with their petition for the re¬ 


peal of an act passed in luvoui ol the Papists, June 2. I h it 
event followed by the most d.uing riots, in the city of 
London, and in Southwark, for several successive days. 


in which some Popish chapels are destroyed, tog ( ther with 
the prisons of Newgate, the King’s Bench, the I I. el, se¬ 
veral private houses, tVc. Live English East, lmhanier, 
and fifty English merchant ships bound for tin: West Indies, 
taken bv the combined fleets of hranee and Spain, Aug'. 8. 


Earl Cornwallis obtains a signal victory over gi m-ral Cates, 


near Camden, in South Carolina, Aug. 10. Major Andie, 
adjutant-general to the British army, banged as a spy at 
Tappan, in the province of New Aork. Get. 2. A dread¬ 
ful hurricane in the Leeward Islands, Get. 9. A dcclara- 
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tion of hostilities published against Holland, Dee. 20.— 
17bI, The Dutch island of St. Kustatia taken by admiral 
Rodney and general Vaughan, Feb. Retaken by the 
French, Nov. 27. The new planet Georgiunt Nidus disco¬ 
vered by Mr. Hersehel, March Id. The island of Tobago 
taken by the French, June 2. A bloody engagement fought 
between an English sipiadron, under admiral Parker, and a 
Dutch sipiadron, under admiral Zoutman, oil - the Dogger- 
batik, Aug. 5. Earl Cornwallis, with a considerable Bri¬ 
tish army, surrendered to the American and French troops, 
under general Washington and count Rochambeau, sit York- 
town, in Virginia, Oct. 11).—1782, Minorca surrendered 
to the arms of the king of Spain, Feb. 5. The house of 
commons address the king against any further prosecution 
of offensive war on the continent of North America, Mar. 4. 
Admiral Rodney obtains a signal victory over the French 
Heel, under the command of count de (Irasse, near Domi¬ 
nica, in the West Indies, April 12. The French took and 
destroyed tiie^Jbrts and settlements in Hudson’s Ray, Aug. 
21. The Spaniards, defeated in their grand attack on Gih- 
raliar. Sept. D). Treaty*concluded betwixt the republic 
of Holland and the United States of America, October 8. 
Vtovisional articles of peace signed at Paris between the 
British and the American co.miriissioners, by which the 
Thirteen United American Colonies are. acknowledged by 
his Britannic majesty to be free, sovereign, and independent 
states, Nov. 30.- 1783, Preliminary articles of peace be¬ 
tween his Britannic majesty, and the kings of France and 
Spain, signed at Versailles, Jan. 20. The order of St. Pa¬ 
trick instituted, Feb. 5. Three eartlupiakes in Calabria 
Ulterior and Sicily, destroying a great number of towns and 
inhabitants, Feb. 5, 7, and 28. Armistice between Great 
Britain and Holland, Feb. 10. A volcanic eruption in Ice¬ 
land surpassing any one. recorded in history: the lava 
spouted up in three places to the height of two miles per¬ 
pendicular, and continued thus for two months ; during 
which time it. covered a tract, of 3000 square miles of 
ground, in some places more than 100 feet. deep. Ratitica- 
tiou of tlie definitive treaty of peace between Great Bri¬ 
tain, France, Spain, and the United Slates of America, 
Sept. 3. — 1781, The great seal stolen from the lord chan¬ 
cellor's house, in Great Ormond Street, March 24. The. 
definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain and Holland, 
May 24. A public thanksgiving for peace, July 2. Sun¬ 
day schools commenced this year. —1785, A violent storm 
in France, by which 1.31 villages and farms are destroyed, 
Aug. 5.—1780, 471,0001. 3 per cent, stock transferred to 
the landgrave of Hesse, for Hessian soldiers lost in the 
American war, at. 301. per man, Nov. 21.- -1787, The first 
Botany Bay settlement sails from England, March 21. 
Mr. Burke, at the bar of the house of lords, in the name 
of all the commons of Great Britain, impeached Warren 
Hastings, late governor-general of Bengal, of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, .May 21.—1788, A war breaks out be¬ 
tween the Turks, tlm Russians, and the Germans. In the 
early part of October, the first symptoms appeared of a 
severe disorder which afflicted our gracious sovereign. On 
Nov. (i, they were very alarming, and on the 13th a form of 
prayer for his recovery was ordered by the privy council.— 
1789, A general thanksgiving for the king’s recovery, who 
attended the service at St. Paul’s, with a great procession, 
April 23. Revolution in France, the Bustile destroyed, 
and the arbitrary government abolished, July 14.—1790, 
Religious houses suppressed in France, February 5, 13. 
The Swedes defeat the Russian fleet, July 9, 10.—1791, 
Louis XVI. and his queen attempt to escape from France, 
June 20. Dreadful riots at Birmingham, in consequence 


of a number of gentlemen meeting to commemorate the 
French Revolution, July 14. Treaty of Pilnitz, between 
Austria and Prussia, for the restoration of Louis XVI. and 
the dismemberment of France, Aug. 4.—1792, Assassina¬ 
tion of the king of Sweden, by Ankcrstroom, March lfi. 
Peace made by lord Cornwallis, with Tippoo Sultan, in 
the East Indies, the I9tli. The French National Assem¬ 
bly declare war against Austria, April 20. The king ol 
Poland compelled by Russia to restore the old constitution, 
Aug. 14. Insurrection in Paris, which ended in the massacre 
of the king’s guards, and the imprisonment of the royal fa¬ 
mily, Aug. 10. A terrible massacre in Palis, of persons 
suspected or imprisoned, to the amount of more than 1200. 
Sept. 3. The perpetual banishment of the Bourlxm family 
decreed by the French Convention, Dee. 20.—1793, Isinis 
XVI. king of France, beheaded, Jan. 21. The French 
nation declared war against England and Holland, Felt. I 
First coalition between Austria, Prussia, the German em¬ 
pire, Great Britain, Holland, Spain, Portugal, the Two 
Sicilies, the Ecclesiastical States, and the king of Sardinia, 
against the French republic, March. Valenciennes sur¬ 
renders to the Duke of York, July 2.5. The queen ol 
France beheaded, Get. lfi. Toulon abandoned by the Eng¬ 
lish. Dee. 19.—179-1, Lord Howe defeated the French 
grand fleet, June 1. The Corsicans acknowledge George III. 
as king of Corsica, and accept, a new constitution, the 21st. 
A dreadful fire near Hateiifle cross, by which 690 houses 
were consumed; the loss computed at 1,009,0001. sterling, 
July 24. Robespierre guillotined, July 28. Kosciusko 
defeated and taken by the Russians, Oct. 4.—1795, In con¬ 
sequence of the rapid progress of the French arms in Hol¬ 
land, the princess of Orange, the hereditary princess, and 
her infant son, arrived at Yarmouth, Jan. 19; the heredi¬ 
tary prince himself, with his father, the stadtholder, landed 
at Harwich, the 20th. The prince of Wales married to thp 
princess Caroline of Brunswick, Aprils. Warren Hastings 
acquitted by the house of lords, after a trial of seven years’ 
continuance. Insurrections of the poor in various parts of 
England, in consequence of the high price of provisions; 
bread being at Is. 3d. the quartern loaf, April, May. Final 
partition of Poland, May. A fire at Copenhagen, which 
burnt down nearly one-fourth of that city, June 9. Admi¬ 
ral lord Bridport gained a victory over the. French fleet near 
L’Orient, the 23d. The king assaulted in his stage coach, 
on his way to the parliament, Oct. 29.- -1796, The king 
again daringly assaulted with stones, &r. iu his carriage, on 
his wav from the theatre, l’el». 1. Napoleon Bonaparte no¬ 
minated to the command of the French army of Italy, 23d. 
The king of Poland compelled to sign the abdication and 
resignation of his kingdom, March. A large Dutch fleet 
surrendered to admiral Elphinstonc at the entrance of Sal- 
datiha hay, near the Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 19. Ge¬ 
neral Washington resigned the presidency of America, the 
17th, and was succeeded by Mr. Adams. Spain declared 
war against Great Britain, Oct. 10. Catharine II. empress 
of Russia, died suddenly, Nov. 17. Corsica evacuated by 
the English, Nov. Negociations for peace having failed, 
bird Mahnsbury is ordered to quit Paris, Dec. 19. The 
French fleet attempted to land troops at Bantry Bay, Ire¬ 
land, but were frustrated by adverse winds, Dec. 24.—1797, 
The negroes of St. Domingo declare themselves free and 
independent, Jan. A famous victory gained by admiral Sir 
John Jervis over the Spanish fleet oflf Cape St. Vincent. 
Feb. 14. in consequence of which the admiral was created 
Karl St. Vincent. The French landed at, Fishguard in 
Wales, Feb. 22. An alarming mutiny throughout the fleet 
at Spithead, April 15. Another general mutiny broke out 
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in the fleet at Shcerncss, May 12. The princess royal of 
England married to the prince of Wirtembcrg, the lstli. 
Parker, the chief leader in the mutiny, executed, June ;50. 
Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet, of which he 
captured nine ships of the line, Oct. 12, and is created a Vis¬ 
count. A general thanksgiving for the great naval victo¬ 
ries of lords Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan; the king and 
both houses of parliament go in grand procession to St. 
Paul’s, Dee. 19. -17(18, Rebellion breaks out in the south 
of Ireland, April 2. Bonaparte sails from Toulon for 
Egypt, May 19. The British troops, under general Coote, 
destroy the sluices on the canal between Bruges audOstend, 
but are afterwards compelled to capitulate to the French, 
May 20. The Irish rebels defeated at New Ross, June .5. 
O’Uoigley executed at Maidstone for high treason, 7tli. 
Wexford taken from the rebels, 22d. The French land in 
Egypt, July 2. The glorious victory oil' the Nile achieved 
by admiral Nelson, in which he took nine ships of the line, 
and burnt two, Aug. 1. The French landed in Killala bay, 
Ireland, the 24th. Sir J. B. Warren defeats a French fleet 
off Ireland, in which the Iloche of 80 guns, and 3 frigates, 
were captured, Oct. 12. The king of Sardinia forced by 
the French to sign a renunciation of his throne, Dec. 9. 
The king and queen of Naples arrive at Palermo, having 
fled from Naples on the approach of the French, the 28th. 
— 1700, Naples taken by the French, January 24. Second 
coalition against France, April. Suwarrow’s successes 
against the French, April 27, 28, June 19, August 1/5. 
Seringapalam taken, and Tippoo Sail) killed. May 4th. 
Massena defeated by the archduke Charles, June .5. Duke 
d’Angonlcsme married to the princess-royal of France, the 
9th. Pope Pins VI. dies at Valence, in his 82d year, Aug. 
19th. Surinam taken from the Dutch, the 23d. Twenty 
thousand British troops land in Holland, 27th. Dutch fleet 
,taken by admiral Mitehcl, the 28th. Bonaparte arrives in 
Paris from Egypt, Oct. 10. He changes the government 
of the Republic, and is appointed first consul, Nov. 10th. 
General Washington died the 1.5th. The duke of York, 
sifter several defeats, signs a capitulation for the evacuation 
of North Holland by the allied British and Russian army, 
18th. Great scarcity of corn this year, and soup-shops 
established. —1800, Bonaparte makes overtures of peace to 
the British government, which are rejected, January 1-17. 
Cardinal Gregorio Barnuha Cliioramonte elected pope at 
Venice; he takes the name of Pius VII. Fob. 14. General 
Suwurrow died, April 2. Battle of Stockach, May 4th. 
lladfield shoots at the king in Drury-lane play-house; he is 
tried, and acquitted as insane, the 1,5th. Great battle of 
Marengo the 14th. Kleber assassinated in Egypt, ibid. 
First stone of the wet-dock at the Isle of Dogs laid, July 12. 
Unsuccessful attempt of the English upon Ferrol, in Spain, 
Aug. 2.5: Malta taken by the English, Sept. 5. Conspi¬ 
racies to kill Bonaparte, Oct. 10, and Dec. 24. Embargo 
laid by Russia upon British ships, Sept. 10, and Nov. 27. 
Russia", Sweden, and Denmark, unite against England. -- 
1801, Union between Great Britain and Ireland takes place, 
Jan. 1. l.avater, the physiognomist, died at Berne, the 3d. 
The first parliament of ihe United Kingdom of Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland met, the 22d. Peace signed between the 
French republic and the emperor of Germany, at Ltmeville, 
Feb. 9. The English ministry changed, and Mr. l J itt re¬ 
tires, in March. Victory over the French in Egypt, March 
21, in which Sir R. Abercrombie received a wound, which 
he survived but a few days. Bread Is. 10Jd. the quartern 
loaf. Paul L emperor of Russia, strangled in his palace, 
the 23d, and is succeeded by his son Alexander. Peace 
between France and Naples, the 28th. The Danes take 


possession of Hamburgh, the 29th. Sir Hyde Parker and 
lord Nelson pass the Sound, April 2d; and, after destroy 
iag the fleet at Copenhagen, make a peace with the Danes, 
the 9th. Lord Nelson’s unsuccessful attempts on the 
flotilla at Boulogne, Aug. t>. and 1.5. The conquest of 
Egypt completed, by the surrender of Alexandria to Gen. 

11 utcliinson, the >)t)th. Frcluuinancs nl peace sigtie.l with 

France, Oct. 1.—-1802, Governor Wall executed for the 
murder of a sergeant in the island of Gnree, after a lapse of 
19 years, January 28. Definitive treaty of peace,, between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Ztc. March 27. Bonaparte 
made first, consul for life, Aug. 2.—-1803, Colonel DcspunL 
and six others executed for high treason, lYh. 21. WaT 
declared hy Great Britain against France, May Hi. St. 
Lucia taken by the English, June 20, and Tobago cm the 
30th. Insurrection in Dublin, ami murder of lord Kilwar- 
den, July 23. Hanover taken by the French. French 
army at Cape; Francois, in St. Domingo, capitulate with the 
Blacks for the evacuation of the island, Nov. 19, and after¬ 
wards submit to an English squadron, with their ships of 
war and merelmntmen, the 30th.- 1804, His majesty’s ill¬ 
ness, Feb. March. A French squadron in the East Indies, 
under admiral Linois, beat olf by the. English Fast. India 
fleet, Feb. 1.5. Bonaparte proclaimed emperor of the Gauls, 
May 20, which finishes the republic of France, after it hail 
continued 4130 days, only one. day less than the duration 
of the commonwealth in England, that immediately followed 
the decapitation of Charles 1. Coronation of Bonaparte 
by the pope, at Paris, as emperor of llm Gauls, Dee. 2. -- 
180,5, A treaty for a third coalition against Franco, signed 
at Petersburg!!, between Great Britain and Russia. Apt il 11. 
The French emperor crowned king of Italy, May 2(ith. 
Lord Melville’ impeached for misapplying the public, money, 
while Treasurer of the. Navy, June 20th. Two ships of the 
line taken from the combined fleet of France and Spain, by 
admiral (.’aider, July 22d. Calamitous earthquakes in the 
south of Italy, July 20, in which 20,000 persons perished; 
followed by an eruption of mount Vesuvius, Auirust 12th. 
Austria and Russia unite against France. Ana. 9th. Death 
of marquis Cornwallis in India, Oct. .5, aired 00. The 
Austrian army, under general Muck, surrenders at Flm to 
Bonaparte, the 20th. Victory over the combined fleets of 
France and Spain, from Cadi/, olf Cape Trafalgar, by the 
F.llglisli fleet, under lord Nelson, who fell in this engage¬ 
ment, Oct. 21, the etluity losing 19 sail of the line, and the 
two admirals. Four French ships, iparl of tin* combined 
fleet escaped from the battle of Trafalgar.) taken bv Sir 1!. 
Stracban, Nov. 3. French enter Vienna, the 13th. The 
English invade Hanover, and Sir Sydney Smith fails in an 
attack on the Boulogne flotilla, Xoi. King of Sweden de¬ 
clares war against France. British and Russian army of 
1.5,000 men received by tbe Neapolitans, in v.olution of a 
treaty just, concluded with France, Nov. 20. Battle o. 
Austerlit/, in which the allied armies of Austria and Russia, 
commanded by their respective sovereigns, were completely 
overthrown by the French army under the emperor Napo¬ 
leon, Dee. 2. This decisive- victory followed by a peace 
between F'rancc and Austria, concluded at Freshing in Hun¬ 
gary, the 27th. Bavaria and Wirtembcrg erected into king¬ 
doms by the favour of Bonaparte; and other great changes 
in Germany.—1800, Funeral of lord Nelson, and grand pro¬ 
cession to St. Paul’ , Jan. 9. Cape of Good Hope taken 
by general Baird and Sir Home; I’nph.im, tbe 10th. Death 
of the Right Hon. \V. Pitt, the 23d, in his 47lh year. New 
ministry appointed, in which Mr. Fox and most of his 
friends are included, F’eli The French subjugate Naples; 
tbe English and Russian arinv, and the roval family, ro¬ 
ll K 
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treating to Sicily- Admiral Duckworth defeats a French 
squadron near St- Domingo, capturing three ships of the 
line, and destroying two others, Feb. (j. Two French ships 
under admiral Linois, having for a long time preyed on our 
East India trade, captured by Sir J. 15. Warren, March 13. 
I ho k'ng of Prussia shuts the ports of the North against 
tile English, 28th; takes definitive possession of Hanover, 
April 1. Embargo laid on Prussian vessels in British ports 
the 5th. Hostilities between the Swedes and Prussians on 
the taking possession of Hanover by the latter, the ‘J.'hl. 
Violent discontents in America at file conduct of British 
cruisers to their merchantmen. Proclamation of the Presi¬ 
dent. of tlie United -States, on the 3d of May, for the appre¬ 
hending of the captain of the English ship Leander, by a 
shot from which John Pearce, an American sailor, was 
killed, near the harbour of New York, April 25. Louis 
Bonaparte proclaimed king of Holland, June 11.. Lord 
Melville acquitted of the impeachment preferred against 
him by the House of Commons, the 12th. War formally 
declared in London against Prussia, the 14th. Buenos 
Ayres taken from the Spaniards by Sir Home Pophaui, the 
28th. Tremendous storm of lightning, thunder, and rain, 
throughout England, July ]!. The magazine of Malta 
Mown up, containing 370 barrels of gunpowder, and 1000 
shells, and destroying or wounding about 1000 persons, 
July 18. The emperor of Austria, Francis II. made a for- 
led resignation of the high oflicc of emperor of Germanv, 
g. 7. Buenos Ayres retaken by the Spaniards on the, 
12th, after an attack of three days. Death of the Bight 
Hon. Charles James Fox, Sept. 13. Sir Samuel Hood 
took four French ships heavy laden with troops, the 25th. 
Hostilities commeneo between the French and Prussians, 
Get. 8. Great battle of Jena, in which the French took 
from the Prussians 200 pieces of cannon, 30 standards, and 
28,000 prisoners, Oct. 14. The Turks declare war against 
the Russians, December 30.- 1807, The Dutch island of 
Cura<;oa surrendered to a squadron of four British frigates, 
J.in. 1. The British troops, under the command of Bri¬ 
gadier-general Auchmuty, take posstssion of the town and 
citadel of Monte Video, Feb. 2. The battle of Prussian 
Eyhtu, in which the Russians were defeated bv the French, 
with the loss of 30,000 men, the 8th. A British squadron 
under the command of J. T. Duckworth, fails in an attempt 
to force the Porte to make peace with his Britannic, majesty, 
March 1. Alexandria, in Egypt, taken from the Turks by 
major-general Fraser, the 21st. The English defeated at 
Rosetta, with the loss of 467 men, the 31st. Mutiny at 
Malta, began April 4, and ended on the night of the 12th, 
when the mutineers blew themselves up by setting fire to a 
large magazine consisting of between 4 and 500 barrels of 
gunpowder. The English again defeated in Egypt with the 
less of about 1100 in killed and wounded, the Pith. Chud- 
leigh, a market town of Devonshire, consisting of about 200 
houses, entirely consumed (7 houses and the church ex- 
cepted) without the loss of a human life, the 22d. The 
British parliament dissolved, the 27th. Agreeable to an 
act of parliament, no slave-ships ate to be cleared out of 
British ports after May 1. Dantzie surrendered to the 
French, May 26. Insurrection in Turkey ; deposition 
and murder of their emperor -Selim III. Mustaphu IV. as¬ 
cends the throne of Turkey, the 29th. The great battle 
of Friedland between the Russians and French, in which 
the former were completely overthrown, with the loss of 80 
pieces of cannon, and 17,000 men killed, the 14th. The 
French enter Konigsberg, 16th. An armistice concluded 
between the Russians and French, at Tilsit, the 22d. En¬ 
gagement betwcei the English ship of war Leopard, and 
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the American frigate Chesapeak, on account of the refusal 
of the latter to be searched for seamen, ibid. Treaty of 
Tilsit, according to which the Prussians give up all their 
possessions between the Rhine and the Elbe, and all tlu-ir 
Poli.Ai dominions, to the disposal of Napoleon, July 6. 
British attack on Buenos Ayres, under licutenant-gem-rai 
Whitcloek, in which tlu-y were defeated, ibid, and all -South 
America to be evacuated in two months from July 17. 
The British troops land without opposition on the island of 
Zealand, before Copenhagen, the 10th. The garrison of 
Copenhagen capitulate to the British troops, after a severe 
bombardment of three days. Sept. 0. The capitulation 
ratified, the 7th, agreeable to which the Danish Heel, con¬ 
sisting of 17 ships of the line, 12 frigates, &c. is to be de¬ 
livered up to the British, and Zealand to In: evacuated 
by them in 6 weeks. Alexandria evacuated by the Eng¬ 
lish, the 22d. Portugal shuts her ports against the Eng¬ 
lish, Gi t. 20. The Russians declare war against England, 
the 26th. The English government declares France in a 
slate of blockade, Nov. 11. The prince regent of Portugal 
sails from Lisbon for the Brazils, the 29th. The French 
enter Lisbon, ibid. Etruria delivered up by Spain to 
France, the 10th. French imperial decrees of Nov. 23, 
Dee. 17, and 26, 1807, Jan. 11, 1808, 8,-e. restricting tlm 
commerce of neutral powers with Great Britain. Jerome 
Bonaparte issues his proclamation on his accession to the 
throne of Westphalia, Dee. 17. The English declare war 
against Russia, the 18th. An einbaigo laid bv Congress 
on all vessels of the United Stall s, the 22d. --1808, Pope 
Pius VII. protests against the demands of the French, Feb. 

2. Frederick VII. proclaimed king of Denmark, March 
16. Murat, duke of Berg, enters Madrid with a French 
army, April 24. Insurrection in Madrid, Mav 2. The 
king and princes of the house of Bourbon cede their rights 
to the throne of Spain, 5th to the I Dili. The pope’s terri¬ 
tories annexed to the kingdom of Italy, 21st. Joseph Bo¬ 
naparte declared king of Spain, June 6. A French squa¬ 
dron at Cadiz surrenders to the Spaniards, 14th. Battle 
of Baylen,- in which the French are defeated by the Spa¬ 
niards, and general Dupont and 8000 French surrender 
pusoners of war, -Inly 19th. Prince Murat proclaimed king 
of the two Sicilies, Aug. 1. Defeat of the French in Por¬ 
tugal by Sir A. Wellesley, at Vimicr.i, 21st. Convention 
of Cintra, by which the French, Ac. evacuate Portugal, 
30th. Meetings of the emperors of France and Russia at 
Erfurlh, Sept. 27. Bonaparte leaves Paris for Spain, 30th. 
The church of the Holy -Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, consumed 
by fire. Get. II. The French re-enter Madrid, Dec. 4. 
General Moore’s army obliged to retreat from the interior 
of Spain. —1809, General Moore's army attacked at Co¬ 
runna bv the French, who were repulsed ; but general 
Moore killed, ami in the evening the remains of the army 
hastily emhatk, Jan. 16. Charges brought against the Duke 
of York by colonel Wardcl, 27th. The king of -Sweden de¬ 
posed by his subjects, March 13. War between France 
and Austria, April 9. The Austrians defeated at Ahersberg, 
Lamlshut, Eehmuhl, and Halisbon, with great loss, 20th 
to the 23d. The French enter Vienna, May 13. The 
French armv, in an attack upon the Austrians, in imminent 
danger by the destruction of the bridges over the Danube, 
21st.. The French cross the Danube, and carry the Aus¬ 
trian entrenchments, July 4th and 5th; defeat their army 
at Wagram, and oblige the archduke Charles to sue fora 
truce, which is granted, 12th. Battle of Talavera, in 
which the French are repulsed, but the British and Spanish 
armies retreat a few days after, 21st. The latter end of 
this month, a British expedition of 100,000 land and sea 
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forces, commanded by the earl of Chatham, sails 'to the 
coast of Holland. I he British government refusing t0 ra¬ 
tify the engagements of their ambassador, Mr. Huskier, 
with America, the President renews the non-intercourse act’ 
Aug. 9. Flushing surrenders to the British, 1.5th. The 
beginning of September, the British expedition returns from 
Holland, without accomplishing its objects. Lord Castle- 
reagh and Mr. Canning, two of the privy council, fight a 
duel, 21st. Peace concluded between France and Austria, 
Oct. 14. Mis Majesty entering on the fiftieth year of his 
reign, the. day was observed as a national jubilee, 2.5th. 
Bonaparte dissolves bis marriage with Josephine, Dec. 1.5th. 
——1810, Treaty of peace between Sweden and France, Jan. 

G. 1'all of the spire of St. Nicholas’s church, Liv< rpool, 
Sunday morning, Feb. 11. Marriage of Bonaparte, emperor 
of France, to the archduchess Maria Louisa of Austria, at 
Paris, April 1. Riots in Westminster, in consequence of 
the committal of Sir F. Burdett. to the Tower, (ilh to !)th. 
Bernadotte, prince ol Route Corvo, chosen bv the diet of 
Sweden crown prince, Aug. 21. Masscna defeated by lord 
Wellington at Busaeo, Sept. 17. Parliament met, and bis 
majesty's indisposition announced, Nov. 1. Capture of the 
Mauritius by the British, Dee. The Commons resolve 
to trass a Bill for appointing the Prince of Wales regent, 
22(1. St. Paul’s cathedral robbed of 17<>0 ounces of 

church plate, 23d.-1811, The Prince of Wales takes the 

oaths as regent of these kingdoms, Feb. 8. Marshal Vic¬ 
tor defeated by Clou. (Iraliain, at Barosa, March .5th. The 
empress of Fiance delivered of a son, 20th. Action be¬ 
tween the American frigate President and the Little Belt, 
April loth. Battle of Almeida, Mav 3, .5. Battle of Al- 
buern, May 1G. Sanguinary battle near Badajos, between 
Marshal Soult and (len. Bcresford, ibid. The Duke of 
York reinstated in bis office, 29th. Tarragona taken by 
the. French, June 28. Murder of Mr. Mari' and his family, 
*I)ee. 7. Murder of Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, 19th. The 


frigate captured by the American frigate United States, 2.5th. 
Marshals Ney and Davoust defeated with great loss bv the 
Russians, Kith and 17th. Lord Wc..,ugton m retreat ar¬ 
rives at Freneyda, 24th. Bonaparte loses all Ins horses 
and artillery, and great part o. his army, in Ins icti, at bom 
Russia: he quits it on the /ith, and arrives at Paris on tl 
18th Dec. The British frigate Java, taken bv the I nin 

States frigate Constitution, 29th.-1813, The Amc,can 

general Winchester defeated by colmnl Proctor, at Fretich- 
town, Jan. 22. The French "evacuate It. ilm, March 3d. 
The remains of Charles 11. discovered at Windsor, April 
7th. Thorn surrenders to the Russians, Kith. Napoleon 
joins his army at F.rfnrth, 2.5th. The Russians and Prus¬ 
sians defeated by Napoleon at Lut/en, May 2. The 
French arrive at Dresden, 8th. Sanguinary battle at Baut¬ 
zen, 20th and 21st. Lord Wellington breaks up from 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 24th. Hamburgh re-occupied by the 
French, 30th. Mr. and Airs. Bouur murdered by their 
footman, ibid. The American frigate Chesapeake taken by 
the Shannon frigate, June 1. The Ftenelt defeated at Vit- 
toria by Lord \\ clV’ingt.m, 21st. The Austrians and Swedes 
join the Russians and Prussians against France, and hosti¬ 
lities re-commence, Aug. 17. The British repulsed in an 
attempt, to storm St. Sebastian’s, 2.5th. The allies repulst d 
in an attack ujam Dresden, and Moreau mortally wounded, 
27th. Napoleon quits Dresden, Oct. 7th, and transfers bis 
bead-quarters to l.cipsie The Bavarians join the allies, 
8th. A general attack in the French by the’ whole of tin* 
allies. Kith. Tint Saxons desert the French, l Sth. Bona¬ 
parte commences his retreat, from l.cipsie, after suffering 
immense loss; which is entered by the allies on the liltli. 
Pampeluna surrenders to the Spaniards, 31st. Bonaparte 
crosses the Rhine with the wreck of his armv, Nov. 7; he 
arrives at. St. Cloud, Pth. The Dutch begin to throw oil’ 
the F’renelt vok(. 1.5th. The prince of < Range < liters Am¬ 
sterdam, Dee I. Declaration of the allies .it F'rankfoit, 


Hero, 74, St. George, 98, and thp Defence, 74, lost in previous to their entering France, ibid. Alai-h.il Soult dr 
coming (torn the Baltic, 21th.— 1812, Valencia taken by feated, 13th, and lord Wellington enters France. Nine tnen, 
the French, Jan. 9th. Ciudad Rodrigo taken by lord Wei- 13 boys, and 12 horses, killed by an explosion at Felling 
lington, Kith. The Spanish Cortes finish their labours, colliery, Dee. 24th. F’ort Niagara taken by the Biitish, 2:,tli. 
and sign tlie new constitution, March 1 Sth. Russia declares Lord Castlercagli sets oti as a tugorialor to the continent, 
war against F’ranee, 19lh. Diendful earthquake in the pro- 27lh. One ot the greatest fogs ever experienced in Con¬ 
vince, of Venezuela, South America, by which the city of don commences, ibid, which continues a week. Total 
Cameras was destroyed, 2Gth. Badajos taken bv storm amount of money raised for the public service this year, 
by lord Wellington, April fj. Irruption of the volcano on XI 13,303,.529, —1814, Gluckstadt surrenders to the Bri¬ 

die* Sufflier mountain, St. Vincent’s, 30th. Mr. Pereival tish, Jan. .5th. A general thanksgiving observed throughout 


shot by Bellingham iu the House of Commons, May lltli. 
Nine nten and a woman destroyed by an explosion at 
Orrel colliery, near Liverpool, 20th. Nicnlv-tliree men 
and boys perished by a similar calamity at l’elling, near 
Gateshead, Durham, 2.5tb. Marmont defeated by lord 
Wellington near Salamattea, July 22d. The Count and 
Countess d’Anlraigues murdered by their footmen, ibid. 
Madrid entered by the British, Aug. 12. The American 
army under Gen. Hull surrenders to Major-Gen. Brock, 
at Detroit, ibid. Smolensko taken by the French, 18th. 
The British frigate Gucrricre taken bv the United States 
frigate Constitution, 19th. The French retire front before 
Cadiz, 25th. Great battle of Aloskwa, or Borodina, Sept. 7. 
Moscow entered by the French, 14th, which they find in 
flumes, and three-fourths of the eitv destroyed, 20th. Lord 
Wellington repulsed at Burgos, 19th, from whence he re¬ 
treats on the 20th. The American army under General 
Wadsworth surrenders to the British, Oct. 13. Kutnsoflf 
defeats the, French under AIur.it, 18th. Moscow evacuated 
bv the FrencTi, 22d. A conspiracy discovered at Paris to 
overthrow the government, 23d. The Macedonia British 


tlie kingdom for the success of the confederates, the 13th. 
Peace signed between England and Denmark, at Kiel, the 
14th. Tin* emperor of Russia, with tlie last of liis reserves, 
crosses the Rhine at Basle, ibid. Bmiapaitc leaves Paris, 
having appointed the empress regent, 2.5th. The P’trnrh 
defeated at llrietine, Feb. 1. Eruption of tie mountain 
of Alliay, in tin* island of Luconia, one of the Philippines, 
bv which five populous towns were destroyed, and moie than 
1200 of the inhabitants perished, ibid. F’air on the Thami s, 
which was frozen over above the bridges, 4th. The custom¬ 
house, London.destroyed by fire, 13th. Blueher defeated near 
Chateau Thierv and Montmirail, 14th and 1.5th. Alurat 
joins the allies, 17th. Soult defeated by lord Wellington 
at Ortlies, 27th. Bonaparte repulsed by Blueher at l.aoti, 
March 9. t'nsucressful attack by the British, oil Bcrgcit- 
op-Zoom, tinder General Graham, 11th. General Bercs- 
fnrd mteis Bourde.tiix, 12th. The conferences for peace 
broken off. 18th. The French defeated by the allies at all 
points, 20tli. Bonaparte forms the desperate plan of pass¬ 
ing to the rear of tin* allies, 22d. The united allied armies 
march for Paris, 2.5th. "’lie Essex American frigate cap- 
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tured by the Phebe and Cherub, 28th. The allies enter Paris ibid. The first meeting of the assembly of the kingdom of 
by capitulation, 31st. The members of the French senate Hanover opened by the duke ol Cambridge, Dec. 15. A 
adopt a provisional government, April 1; they decree the strong gale from the S. and S. W. did great injury along the 
deposition of Napoleon, 2d; he accepts the island of Elba, coast of England, 20th. Treaty of peace between England 
<u»d renounces for himself and heirs the thrones of France and America signed at Ghent, 24th; and ratified by the 
and Italy, 5th. The Bourbons restored by a decree of the Prince Regent, on the 27th; by the President of America, 
new government, 7th. Lord Wellington defeats the French Dec. 24. Joanna Southcott died, and in her ended the 
at Toulouse, 10th. Great rejoicings in London, 11th. hopes of her followers as to her prophecies, and her pro- 
Monsicur, brother to Louis XVIII. makes his public entry inised Shiloh, with whom she supposed herself to be preg- 
into Paris. 12th. Genoa surrenders to the British, 18th. nant, 27th.-1815, Genoa united to the Sardinian domi- 


Napoleon leaves Foutainblcau, 20th. A convention for a 
suspension of hostilities with France, by sea and land, 
signed by lord Castlereagh at Paris, 23d. Louis XV1I1. 
lauds at Calais, 24th. Napoleon embarks at l'rejus, 27th. 
Louis enters Paris, May 3d. Napoleon lands at Elba, 4th. 
Ferdinand VII. makes his solemn entry into Madrid, 13th. 
The king of Piedmont enters his capital, Turin, 20th. 
The empress Josephine dies after a few days illness, 29th. 
Definitive treaty of peace signed by the allies at Paris, 30th. 
The emperor of Russia and king of Prussia arrive in Eng¬ 
land, June 7th. Lord Cochrane, the Hon. C. Johnston, 
Charles de Berengcr, and others, fouud guilty of a conspi¬ 
racy to defraud the stock exchange by a false report, 9th. 
The allied Sovereigns and the Prince Regeut attend a ban¬ 
quet given by the Corporation of Loudon, at Guildhall, 
18th. Peace formally proclaimed in London, 20th. The 
Prince of Orange, having faded in his intended match with 
the Princess Charlotte, leaves London, 21st. The Sove¬ 
reigns and Princes review the. British fleet at Spithead, 23d. 
The royal visitors leave England on the 27t.h. The 
Prince of Wales goes in state to St. Paul’s, to return 
thanks for the restoration of the blessings of peace, July 7. 
The Inquisition re-established in Spain by Ferdinand VII. 
21st. General Drummond repulses the American general 
Brown, near the Falls of Niagara, 25th. The Norwegians 
refusing to be united with Sweden, hostilities commence, 
and the Swedes cross the frontiers, 31st. Grand Jubilee 
celebrated in the Parks, Aug. 1st. The Norwegian for¬ 
tresses of Frederickshali and Frederiekstadt surrender to 
the Swedes, 3d. The Pope issues a bull for the. re-esta¬ 
blishment of the Jesuits, 7th. The Princess of Wales sails 
for the continent, Ot.h. Prince Christian resigns his pre¬ 
tensions to the crown of Norway, which country is after¬ 
wards united to Sweden, 14th. France consecrated to the 
Mother of God, as her special patroness, by Louis XVI11. 
15th. General Drummond defeated at Fort Erie, ibid. 
The city of Washington taken, and the public buildings 
destroyed, by the British troops under General Boss, 24lh. 
Sir Peter Parker killed in an attack at Bellair, in the 
Chcsapeak, 3lst. Fort Custine, in the Penobscot, taken, 
and the sloop Adams destroyed, Sept. 1. Ninety patriots 
in Spain arrested, ibid. The Avon sloop of war sunk by 
the American sloop Wasp, in an action off Kinsale, Nth. 
The queen of Sicily died suddenly at Vienna, ibid. Defeat 
of the British squadron on lake Champlain, by the Ame¬ 
rican squadron, 9th. The British Gen. Provost obliged to 
retreat from Plattsburg, ibid. The British Gen. Ross killed 
in attacking the Americans near Baltimore, 12tli. Arrival 
of different Sovereigns at Vienna to form a congress, 26th. 
Count Munster presents a note at Vienna, announcing that 
the Prince Regent had given to Hanover the title of King¬ 
dom, Oct. 12. Two large porter vats burst suddenly in the 
Brewhouseof Mr. Meaux, London, destroying several bouses 
and lives, 17th. The king of Sweden, Charles X11F. pro¬ 
claimed king of. Norway, by the Norwegian diet, at Chris¬ 
tiana, Nov. 4. Declaration of the king of Saxony against 
the occupation of his dominions by his Prussian majesty. 


nious by Victor Emmanuel, Jan. 3d. Total expenditure of 
Great Britain in the year ending the 5th of January, 
£117,587,984. 10s. 5d. The British army under Sir K. 
Puekenhum defeated with considerable loss in an attack 

on New Orleans, Jan. 8. The remains of Louis XVI. anil 
his queen, re-interred at Paris with great pomp, the 
22d. The duke of Holstein, Gustavus Adolphus, (the ex- 
king of Sweden,) proposes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land; 
himself and ten others, of different nations, under the title 
of Black Brethren, to embark at Trieste, who are to allow 
their beards to grow, as a proof of their manhood; dated at 
Basle the 27th. The American frigate President captured 
by a British squadron oft' Sandy Hook, Feb. 1.5th. Candy, 
the capital of Ceylon, taken by the British, under l.icut.-Gen. 
ISrownrig, 14th, and the king taken prisoner on the 19th. 
Bonaparte embarks his troops, about 600 men, at Porto 
Ferrajo, in Elba, the 26th. He lands near Antibes, in the 
Bay of St. Juan, March 1st, arrives at Grenoble on the .5th, 
at Lyons 10th, at Auxerre 17th, Fontainbleau 20th, and 
in Paris on the 21st. Lord Castlereagh arrives in London 
from the Congress at. Vienna, 4th. Tumults take place in 
opposition to the Corn Bill, and several members of parlia¬ 
ment insulted by the mob, in their way to the house, 6th. 
The Corn Bill read a third time in the House of Commons, 
notwithstanding the numerous petitions presented against 
it, 10th. Declaration of the allied powers against Napo 
Icon, 13th. King Louis ami the Princes quit Paris on the 
19th. Murat, king of Naples, commencing hostilities against 
the Austrians, enter Rome, 25th, and advancing to I he 
Po, proclaims the independence of Italy. Treaty concluded 
between Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Great Britain, in 
consequence of the entrance of Napoleon into France, 2.5th. 
Napoleon's official ministers address him on resuming the 
throne of France, 26th. The emperor of France writes to 
the different Sovereigns of Europe on his resuming the so¬ 
vereignty of France, April 4th. A message from the Prince 
Regent to Parliament, announcing the recent changes in 
France, 6th. Riot, among the American prisoners in Dart¬ 
moor prison; to quell which, the military fire upon them, 
killing 7, and wounding 35, the 7th. Mr. Blackburn, an 
attorney of Leeds, executed at York Cor the forgery of 
stamps, 8th. The duke d’Angoulesme taken prisoner, but 
is set at liberty by Napoleon, 11th. The Emperor an¬ 
nounced in Paris, that the tri-coloured flag floated in every 
part of France, 12th. Serious accident in Dublin, while 
whipping a sweep for cruelty to his apprentice, in the. fall¬ 
ing of the iron balustrade in' front of the Royal Exchange, 
by which many were killed or wounded, 2'id. The Em¬ 
peror Alexander, in an address to the Poles, announces 
that he has assumed the title of King of Poland, 30th. 
Murat defeated near Maeerata, by general Bianca, May 3d 
Accident at Heaton colliery, near Newcastle, by the break 
ing in of a quantity of water, in consequence of which 74 
persons and 37 horses lost their lives, 6th. A military con¬ 
vention signed by the Austrian and Neapolitan generals, 
by which the whole of the kingdom of Naples, with the ex¬ 
ception of two or three places, submits to the allies, 21st. 
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King Murat, after being defeated and deprived of his king¬ 
dom, escapes from Naples, and lands at Cannes in France 
25th. Celebration of the Champ de Mai at Pans, June 1st! 
By un explosion at. Warbottle-eolliery, Durham, 21 men and 
28 boys were unfortunately killed, 2d. The Emperor Na¬ 
poleon quits Paris, to place himself at the head of the armv, 
11th. lie addresses the army from Avesnes, 14th. Hosl'i- 
litics commence on the Sambre, 15th. The Prussians de¬ 
feated with considerable loss, Kith. Decisive battle of 
Waterloo, in which the British, under Wellington, assisted 
by the Prussians under Blucher, entirely defeat the French 
under Napoleon, the enemy losing all his baggage, and ‘210 
pieces of cannon, the 18th. The Algerines defeated in the 
Mediterranean, by an American squadron under Commodore 

Decatur, 20th. Bonaparte returns to Paris, 21st. He ah- 


snn disguised in her clothes, 20th-1810, Sir Robert Wil- 

son, Mr. Bruce, and Capt. Hutchinson, arrested, lbr aiding' 
in the escape of l.avalette, Jan. Kith. Calamitous tire a: Si. 
John's, Newfoundland, Feb. 17th. A smart sleek of an 
earthquake felt at Nottingham, l.oughborough, and I.Keister, 
March 17th. Alarming insurrection of the Negro, s, mi the 
night of Easter Sunday, at Barbadoes, April 14th. Su It. 
Wilson, and his two companions, sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment at Paris, 21th. Marriage of her Koval High¬ 
ness the Princess Charlotte Augusta, to his Serene Highness 
l.copold George Frederick, duke of Saxe, prince of t'olumrg, 
&c., May 2d. 'lhe Turks and Bedouins at Bona, in Africa, 
break into the church of the Christians, assembled to eele- 


dicates in favour of bis son, Napoleon II. 22d. The provi¬ 
sional government of Franco appoint commissioners to treat 
for peace with the allies, 24th. l.ouis Will, re-entets 
France, from Ghent, by Cambray, from whence he addresses 
a proclamation to the French, 28th. Suspension of arms 
agreed upon between the provisional government at Paris, 
and the allies, .July 3d. Samuel \\ hitbread, Esq. M. P. puts 
an etui to his existence in a tit of insanity, lith. The allied 
armies take possession of Paris, and Louis Will, makes 
his public entry, 8th. The chambers of peers and repre¬ 
sentatives at Paris, shut up by order of gen. Drssole, ibid. 
Petersburg!), iu Virginia, nearly destroyed by tire, 9th. 
The number of mendicants in Loudon, stated in the 
House of Lords to be more than thirty thousand, 11th. 
The French army of the Loire, under marshal Davoust, the 
prince of Eckmuhl, sends its submission to Louts Will. 

14til. Napoleon Bonaparte throws himself upon the gene¬ 
rosity of Great Britain, and agrees to embark for England 
on board the Bellerophon, capt. Maitland, at llochfort, 
14th, (the anniversary of the French revolution, the Bastile. 
having been taken 2(i years before, on that day.) This 
month many Protestants iu the south of France massacred 
by the infuriated loyal catholics; same month, at. Ncwbottlc, 
Durham, by the bursting of a boiler of a powerful locomotive 
steam-engine, .57 persons were either killed or wounded. Mar¬ 
shal Brune murdered at Avignon, Aug.2d. Napoleon protests 
against being sent to St. Helena, as a violation of bis most 
sacred rights, dated on hoard the Bellerophon at sea, 4th. 
He is removed from the above ship tn the Northumberland, 
previous to his sailing to his destination, 7th.• Colonel I.a- 
bedoyere shot in the plains of Grenelle for joining the empe¬ 
ror Napoleon near Grenoble on his invasion of France from 
Elba, 19th. By a notice from lord Bathurst, it is signified 
that the island of St- Helena shall be the place allotted for 
the future residence of Grnrrttl Napoleon Bonaparte, and all 
foreign vessels are excluded from communicating with the 
island, 2(jth. Marshal Monecy, duke of Cornegliano, cashier¬ 
ed and imprisoned for retusing to sit as president on the trial of 
Marshal Ney, 30th. The duke, of Cumberland married to 
Sophia-Carolina, of Macklcnbiirg-Strelitz, at Carlton-house, 
Sept. 29th. The allied forces this month in France stated to 
amount to 890,000 men. General Porlier, having failed in 
an insurrection against the tyranny of king Ferdinand, is 
executed at Corunna, Oct. 3d. Murat, late king of Naples, 
shot at Pazzo, iu Calabria, 13th. Napoleon, late emperor 
of France, lands at St. Helena, 17th. Count Lavalette con¬ 
demned to death at Paris, Nov. 21st. Ho-tung-yun-chin, a 
city of China, overthrown by the earthquake, this month. 
Dreadful explosion of the powder magazine in Dautzic, by 
which 3 or 400 persons are killed or wounded, and the town 
much damaged, Dec. 6th. Marshal Ney shot in Paris, 7th. 
Madatn Lavalette enables her husband to escape from pn- 


ln uto the feast of Ascension, anil massacre ‘2(H) of them. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales visits Constan¬ 
tinople, June (ith. Pope Pius VII. issues a bull against 
Bible Societies, addressed to the archbishop of (b.esn, in 
Poland, 22d. A smart shock of an cmlhquakc experienced 
at Aberdeen, Inverness, and other parts of Scotland, Aug. 
13th, (the same felt at Inverness the following year, June 
23d.) Algiers bombarded by the fleet under Lord Exmouth, 
and the dev eompelhd to submit to the conditions imposed 
upon him, 27th. A serious riot in London, headed bv Wat¬ 
son, jun. (who afterwards escapes to America.) which requires 
military force to quell it, Dee. 2d.-1817, The Prince Re¬ 

gent insulted on his way to parliament, and a pane of his 
carriage window perforated by what was supposed to be a 
ball from an air-gun, Jan. 28th. Papers containing accounts 
of meetings and combinations of the disaffected in various 
parts of Great Britain, laid before Parliament, Feb. 3d. A 
new silver coinage issued, and the old ealbd in, l ith. 
James Munroe inaugurated president of the l ulled States, 
March 4th. Earthquake at Barcelona, Saragossa, Madrid, 
and Arncdillo; the latter buried under the ruins of a neigh¬ 
bouring mountain, and all the inhabitants pcii-h, lsth. 
Several persons arrested at Manehester, ehaiged with sedi¬ 
tious practices, 29th. In this month revolutions took place in 
Cliili and Pernambuco. Seven I.uditcs executed at la iecs- 
ter. April 17th. Watson, sen. and bis accomplices, alter a Iti il 
in London of seven davs, for high treason, aefpiitti d, .lone Kith. 
Thirty-eight, men and boys destroyed by an explosion in a 
colliery at Cliestcr-lc-streel, Durham, July 1st. Roger 
O'Connor, Esq. acquitted, after an attempt to liud him guilty 
of robbing the mail in Ireland, August 5th. Mr. Owen’s 
plan for erecting manufacturing and agiieultural villages, 
finally rejected at the London Tavern, 21st. An earthquake 
near Vostissa in Turkey, and many lives lost, 23d. The doy 
of Algiers strangled by his Janisaries, Sept. 8th. Kosciusko, 
the Polish patriot, dies at Soloure, in Switzerland, Get. Itilli, 
Dreadful hurricane in the West Indies, 21st. The third 
jubilee of Luther’s Reformation celebrated, Nov. 2d. Her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte Augusta delivered of 
a still-born male child, anil soon after expires, fi'h. Bruti- 
dretli, Turner, and l.udlam,executed at Derby for high Rea¬ 
son, 7th. The day of the funeral of the much lamented Pi in- 
cess Charlotte, observed as a time of general mourning, 
Wednesday, the 19th. Destructive fires at St. John's, New¬ 
foundland, 7th and 21st. The tioops of Ilolkar ih hated in 

India by Sir T. Hislop, Dee. 21st.-1818. Accession of 

Charles-John (Bv.nadotte) to the Swedish throne. Fell. 5. 
Independence of Chili proclaimed, 12th. Fourteen girls and 
several children burnt iu a cotton-mill near lleddeislield, 
17th. Hurricane in London, and other parts <•: England, 
March 4th. The tomb of Robert Bruce discovered at Duni- 
fermline, 7t.h. Riots at Stockport in Chcshiie, July 14th. 
The northern counties much disturbed by a combination 
among the journeymen manufacturers, in this month the heat 
11 L 
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very oppressive: the thermometer in the sun 114° Fahrenheit, Leopold elected king of Belgium, June 4tli. Opening of new 
in the shade 87°, 2 . 3 th. The Jesuits re-established in Switzerland London bridge, Aug. 1st. The Belgians routed by the Dutch, 10th 
by the council of Frilmrg, Sept. 15th. Congress of the allied to 12th. Dreadful hurricane in Barhadoes, Sec. lltli. The Rothsnv 
potentates at Aix-la-Ohapelle, for the definitive settlement of Custle steam-boat lost between Liverpool and Beaumaris, with 
European affairs, 30th. Lord Cochrane joins the patriots in nearly 200 passengers, 17th. Warsaw retaken by the Russians, 
South America, Nov. 14. Death of her majesty Queen Sept. 7tli. Count Capo d’ Istrius, president of Greece, nssassin- 
Chnrlottc. 17th. Return of the Isabella and Alexander, trans- nted, Oct. 7th. Serious riots at Bristol, on the entrance of Sir 


port discovery ships, after an unsuccessful attempt to find a 
north-west passage, 20th. Kotzebue, the celebrated German 
writer, assassinated at Munheim, Mar. 23d. Violent shock of 
an earthquake experienced at Mnzaraand Oran, and many lives 
lost, April. 9th. The district of Kutch, in India, destroyed by an 
earthquake, June 10th. A comet appears in the north, and 
continues visible about a month, July 3d. Riot in Liverpool, 
occasioned by the procession of an Orange Society, 12th. Explo¬ 
sion of a coal-mine at Newcastle, and forty lives lost, 20th. 
Reform meeting in Manchester, of about 70,000 persons, dis¬ 
persed by the military, which occasions the loss of some lives, 
and many are wounded, Aug. lflth. William Oobbett arrives in 
Liverpool from America, with the bones of Thomas Paine, Nov. 
23d.—1820, Magdalen Hall, Oxford, destroyed by fire, Jan. 9th. 
Death of the Duke of Kent, 23d. Death of His Majesty 
George III. at Windsor, in the 00th year of his reign, and 
82d of his age; he is succeeded by his eldest son, George IV. 
29th. The Duke do Berri assassinated at Paris, Feb. 13. A 
conspiracy at London, by Arthur Thistlewood and others, for 
assassinating the cabinet ministers, detected, 23d. Chatham 
nearly destroyed by fire, Mar. 3d. Henry limit, for presiding 
at the Manchester meeting, sentenced to he imprisoned in 
Ilehester gaol, 27th. Thistlewood and four others executed 
for high treason, at the Old Bailey, London, May 1st. Return 
of her majesty Queen Caroline to England, June 5th. Revolu¬ 
tion efleeted at Naples by the soldiery, July fith. Death of the 
Duchess of York, Aug. Otli. Dili of pains and penalties 
brought into the House of Peers, against Queen Caroline, 17th. 
Revolution in Portugal, 24th. Christophe, emperor of Huyti, 
commits suicide, Oct. 8th. The bill against Queen Caroline 
thrown out of the Lords, Nov. 10th.—1821, The Cuxton Print- 
ing-oltice, Liverpool, burnt to the ground, Jan. 20lh. The 
Neapolitans subdued by the Austrians, Mar. 20th. Dentil of 
Napoleon Bonaparte at St. Helena, May 5th. Coronation of 
His Majesty George IV. Jilly 12th. Death of Queen Caroline at 
Brnndenbu’rgh House, after a short illness, Aug. 8th: in this 
month His Majesty George IV. visits Ireland; anil in Sept, 
his Hanoverian dominions. This year, the Greeks rise in 
rebellion against the Turks, and dreadful massacres arc per¬ 
petrated by each; Peru and Mexico throw off the Spanish 
yoke; great mortality takes place at Barcelona, and other 
parts of Spain, by the yellow fever.—1822, The Greeks declare 
their independence, Jan. 1st. The independence of Mexico, 
Columbia, and Peru, recognized by the United States, Mar. 
19th. —1823. The king of Spain resumes his despotism, Oct. 
1st.— 1825. The Burmese defeated by Gen. Campbell, Dee. 5th: 
Grent commercial distresses, and failure of hankers.—182(1.Don 
Pedro abdicates the throne of Portugal in favour of his 
daughter, May 2d. Don Miguel takes the oath of fealty to the 
Portuguese constitution, at. Vienna, Get. 4, which lie afterwards 
disregards.—1827. Death of the Duke of York, Jan. 4th. 
Death of Mr. Canning, Aug. 8th. The Turkish fleet destroyed 
at Navarino by Admiral Codrington, Get. 2(>th.—1828, Russia 
declares war against Turkey, April 211.—1829, York cathedral 
set on fire by Martin the lunatic, Fell. 2d. Kmimii Catholic 
relief hill received the royal assent, April 13th.—1830, Death 
of George IV. June 2fltli-. . King William IV. proclaimed, June 
28th. Algiers taken hv a French army, July 5th. Revolution 
in France, and Charles X. driven from the throne, July 27th to 
29th. Opening of the Liverpool and Manchester railway, and 
unfortunate death of Mr. lluskisson, Fept. 15th: in this month 
the Netherlands rise in insurrection against the Dutch. Resig¬ 
nation of the Wellington administration, and a new one formed 
under Earl Grey, Nov. llitlh Revolution in Poland: the 
lilmsians expelled from Warsaw, 29th. Death of Bolivar, the. 
Resrator of ('oliinthia. Dee. 17.—1831, The Russians defeated 
by the Poles near Prnga, Jan. 20th. The ministerial measure 
of Parliamentary Reform introduced into the Commons by 
Lord Russell, Mar. 1st. Revolution in Brazil, the Emperoi 
Don l’edro abdicating in fuvour of bis son, April 7th. Prince 


Charles Wetherell, 29th. The spasmodic cholera niakps its 
appearance, at Sunderland, Nov. 4th. Population of Great 
Bntnin, 16,537,308: of the Metroplis, 1,474,009.—1832, A 
manifesto issued by the Emperor of Russia, annihilating the 
future independence of Poland, Mar. 25th. The Rev. Edward 
Irving expellrd from the Scotch church, by an uct of the 
presbytery, for allowing the exercise of the Spirit in tongues 
und prophecy, May 2d. The fortress of St. Jean d’Acre taken 
by the paelm of Egypt, June 24. Don Pedro lands near 
Oporto, with an nnuv, to put an end to the usurpations of Don 
Miguel, July 9th. The English Reform hill received the Royal 
assent, June 7th; the Scotch, July 17th; and the Irish, Aug. 

7th. This year the Asiatic cholera makes great ravages In 
Grent Britain, Ireland, France, and North America, after 
having traversed Russia, Poland, Ac. Leopold king of Belgium 
married the eldest daughter of Louis Pliilippe, king of the 
French, the Oth. Otlio, prince of Bavaria, proclaimed king 
of Greece, Oet. 8th. Duchess of Berri arrested ut Nantz,Nov. 7. 
—1833, Dreadful fire at Liverpool, property worth €300,000 
destroyed, Jan. I. First. Reformed parliament opened, Jan. 29th. 
Rev. Rowland Hill died in his 89th year, April 12. Forty-seven 
persons killed by explosion of a coal-mine near Workington, May 
Hlli. Kean the tragedian,died,the 15th. Naval victory gained over 
the fleet, of Don Miguel by Admiral Napier, July 3d. William 
Wilberforeo, esit. died in liis 74th year, the 27th. Bonding 
warehouse, Dublin, destroyed by fire, loss £250,000, Aug. 20th. 

, Ampliitrite convict-ship, with 103 women, 12 children, ami lfl 
men, driven on Boulogne sands, and the crew lost, the 31st. 
Donna Maria, queen of Portugal, landed at Lisbon, Sept. 22d. 
Ferdinand VII. of Spain died, the 29th. Cajit. Ross arrived 
in London, Oet. 19th.—1834, Extraordinary and destructive 
high tide in the Tlinmes, Jan. 29th. Second session of the 
Reform parliament, commenced February 4th. Polari appre¬ 
hended ut New York for stealing the jewels of the princess ot 
Orange, the 29th. Great, meeting of the trades union to pre¬ 
sent. a memorial to the king, April 21st. Numerous pilgrims 
crushed and suffocated in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jeru¬ 
salem, May 1st. Death of Lafayette, aged 70, the 20th. Duke 
of Wellington installed as Chancellor of Oxford, June 9th. 
Tula, a fine provincial capital in Russia, destroyed by fire, 
July lltli. Ciiainelcon cutter run down by the Castor frigate 
at Dover, Aug. 27th. Murder by Nicolas Steinberg of bis 
four children, with Ellen Lcfcvre, and suicide of himself, at 
Southampton-street, Pentonville, Sept. 9th. Leeds and Selby 
railway opened, Sept. 22d. Fire and explosion on hoard tho 
Thetis, n government steam-vessel, at Liverpool, Oet. 7th. 
Conflagration of the two houses of parliament, the Kith. 
Destruction by fire of the liuropa inn und twelve houses at 
Uothcrhithe, Nov. Oth. Fifty persons drowned by the swamp¬ 
ing of ferry-boats at Liverpool, the 17th. Dismissal of the 
Melbourne administration, the 15th.—1835, Second reformed 

i iarliameut meets, and Mr. Abercornby chosen speaker, Feb.llttli. 
lentil of the Emperor Francis of Austria, March 2d. Lord 
Melbourne re-appointed first lord of the treasury, the 19th. 
William Cobbett died, June 18th. Attempt to assassinate the 
king of the French by an infernal machine, which occasioned 
the death of Marshal Mortier and others, July 28th. Capt. 
Back arrived nt Liverpool from the Arctic expedition, Sept. 8th. 
Corporation Reform hill passed, the 9th. Awful conflagration 
at New York: upwards of 860 houses destroyed, Dee. Kith. 
—1837, Death of King William IV. ut Windsor, June 20th. 
Accession of her Royal Highness the Princess Victoria to the 
British throne, June 21st. 1840, Her marriage with Prince 

Albert of Saxe-Cobourg, Feb. 10th. Princess Royal of Eng¬ 
land horn, Nov.21st. First stone of the Parliament House laid. 
Rebellion in the Canadas.—1841,Thc Canadas united. Princeof 
Wales born Nov. 9.—1842, First stone of the llovnl Exchange, 
Loudon, laid by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, Jan. 17.— 
1843, Duke of Sussex died April21. Princess Alice Maud Mary 
born April 25. Princess Augusta of Cambridge married J uue 2. 
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/\NE of the most useful branches of knowledge, and of 
^ which no Briton should be ignorant, is that of the 
Constitution of his native country. This is absolutely 
necessary in a nation where all are politicians, and where 
all are governed only by those laws which they or their 
fathers, either personally or by their representatives, were 
instrumental in forming. * 

The Government of England was founded on principles 
of liberty; its Constitution is the work of a brave and wise 
| eople, who, considering that all power was derived from 
them, and was to be subservient to their happiness, com¬ 
mitted it into the hands of the three states, who were to 
be a mutual support, and a mutual check, to each other, 
and yet so ordered, that the. interest of each is best pro¬ 
moted by each confining itself within its proper bounds. 

The King, who is here invested with the highest preroga¬ 
tive, has ail the honours and all the splendour of majesty, 
and is only limited where power might become tvraimv, 
and where he might be. capable of injuring cither himself 
or his people. By this means, we reap all the advantages, 
without any of the evils, of a monarchical government. 
“ A king,” says a noble author, “ lias a divine right to 
govern well. A divine right to govern ill, is an absurdity; 
and to assert it is blasphemy.” The king of England has 
the power of doing good in its fullest extent. This is the 
only power that can give him true, dignity and distinguished 
honour; for it is not the least diminution of hfs glory, that 
he is confined from doing what would tarnish his reputa¬ 
tion, and render him infamousMo posterity: on the contrary, 
this is a circumstance that renders him truly great, and 
raises him above all the tyrants of the earth: “Our king,” 
says a modern patriot, “ in the trust and dignity of his 
office, transcends all other kings and emperors on the globe, 
as far as we exeel all other subjects in liberty; so that he 
may not unjustly be called a king of kings, while most of 
the mighty monarchs of other nations are no more than 
tile, masters of some, herds of slaves.” The king of Eng¬ 
land receives all his honour, power, and authority from the 
laws; and therefore, at his mounting the throne, he binds 
himself by a solemn oath to make them the rule of his 
conduct, and before he receives one oath of allegiance, is 
obliged to swear to observe tin* great charter of the Eng¬ 
lish liberties, and thus, at his coronation, renews the origi¬ 
nal compact Ijptween the. king and his subjects. He then 
becomes the head of the state, the supreme earthly gover¬ 
nor, and is himself subject to none but God and the laws, 


to which lie is as much bound to pay obedience as the 
meanest subject. Though lie has not the power of making 
laws, vet. no law ran be enacted without his consent; and 
though the execution of them is always entrusted to his 
rare, he cannot seize the property of the most incniirider- 
alile man in his dominions, except it lie forfeited by law. 
On the contrary, the subject may, without the least, dan¬ 
ger, sue his sovereign, or those who act in his name, and 
under his authority; he may do this in open court, where 
the king may he east, and be obliged to pay damages to 
bis subject. He cannot, lake away the liberty of the least 
individual, unless lie lias by some illegal act forfeited his 
right to liberty; of except when the stale is in danger, and 
the representatives of the people think the public safety 
makes it necessary that he should have the power of con¬ 
fining persons, and seizing tlu ir papers, on a suspicion of 
guilt; but this power is always given liim only fin a limit¬ 
ed time. The king lias a right to pardon, but neither he 
nor the judges, to whom he delegates his authority, ran 
condemn a man as a criminal, except lie hr first found guilty 

by twelve men, who must he his ..is or his cipials. That 

the judges may not he influenced bv the king, or his mi¬ 
nisters, to misrepresent the ease to the jury, they leave lln ir 
salaries for life, anil not during the pleasure of the sove¬ 
reign. Neither can the king take away or endanger the 
life of any subject without trial, and the persons being first 
chargeable with a capital crime, as treason, murder, felony, 
or some other net. injurious to society; nor can any subject 
be deprived of bis liberty for the highest crime, till some 
proof of his guilt he given, upon oath, before a magistrate; 
and he has then a right to insist, upon being biought, the 
first opportunity, to a fair trial, or to he restored to liberty 
on giving sufficient bail for bis appearance. If a man is 
charged with a capital offence, he must not undergo the 
ignominy of being tried for his life, till the evidences of his 
guilt, are laid before the grand jury of the town or county 
in which the fact is alleged to he committed, and not 
without twelve of them agreeing to find the bill of indict¬ 
ment against him- If they do this, lie is to stand a trial 
before twelve other men, whose opinion is ihliniiive. In 
some cases, the man 'who is always supposed innocent till 
there is sufficient proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of 
his indictment, in order to help him to make his defence, 
lie is also furnished with the pannel, or list of the jury, 
who are his true and prower judges, that he mav learn 
their characters, and discover whether they want abilities, 
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or whether they are prejudiced against him. He may, in 
open court, peremptorily object to twenty of the number,* 
and to as many more as he can give any reason for their 
not being admitted his judges, till at last twelve unexcep¬ 
tionable men, the neighbours of the party accused, or living 
near the place where the supposed fact was committed, 
are sworn to give a true verdict according to the evidence 
produced in court. By challenging the jury, the prisoner 
prevents all possibility of bribery, or the influence of any 
superior power: by their living near the place where the 
fact was committed, they are supposed to be men who 
know the prisoner's course of life, and the credit of the 
evidence. These only are the judges, from whose sentence 
the prisoner is to accept life or death: and upon their in¬ 
tegrity and understanding, the lives of all that are brought 
in danger ultimately depend, and from their judgment 
there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one 
mind, and, after they have fully heard the evidence, are to 
be confined without, meat, drink, or candle, till they are 
unanimous in acquitting or condemning the prisoner. 
Every juryman is, therefore, invested with a solemn and 
awful trust. If he, without evidence, submits his opinion 
to that of any other of the jury, or yields in complaisance 
to the opinion of the judge; if he neglect to examine with 
the utmost care; if he ipibstion tin- veracity of the wit¬ 
nesses. who may be of an infamous character; or, after 
the most impartial hearing, has the least douht upon his 
mind, and yet joins in condemning tin• poison accused,—lie 
will wound his own conscience, and bring upon himself 
the complicated guilt, of perjury and murder. The free¬ 
dom of Englishmen consists in its being out of the power 
of the judge on the bench to injure them, for declaring a 
man innocent, whom lie wishes to be brought in guilty. 
Were not this the. ease, juries would he useless; so far 
from being judges themselves, they would oidy be the tools 
of another, whose province it is not. to guide, but to give 
a sanction to tlieir determination. Tyranny might triumph 
over the lives and liberties of the subject, and the judge 
on the. bench be the minister of the prince’s vengeance. 

These are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above 
most nations upon earth. Juries have always been con¬ 
sidered as giving the most effectual cheek to tyranny: for 
in a nation like this, where a king can do nothing against 
law, they are a security that he shall never make the laws, 
by a bad administration, the instrument of cruelty and 
oppression ; were it not for juries, the ailviee given by 
father Paul, in his maxims of the republic of Venice, might 
take effect in its fullest, latitude. “When the offence is 
committed by a nobleman against a subject,” says he, “let 
ail ways be tried to justify him; and if that is not possible 
to be done, let him be chastised with greater noise than 
damage. If it be a subject that has affronted a nobleman, 
let him be punished with the utmost severity, that the sub¬ 
jects may not get too great a custom of laying their bauds 
on the patrician orders.” In short, were it not for juries, 
a corrupt nobleman might, whenever he, pleased, act the 
tyrant, while the judge would have that power which is 
now denied to our kings. But by our happy Constitution, 
which breathes nothing but liberty and equity, all imagi¬ 
nary indulgence is allowed to the meanest as well as the 
greatest. When a prisoner is brought to take his trial, he 
is freed from all bonds; and though the judges are sup¬ 
posed to be counsel for the prisoner, yet, as lie may be 


• The parly may challenge thirty-live in cane of treason, and twenty in 
onao of felony, without shewing any cause, and as many more as he can 
assign cause against. 


incapable of vindicating his own cause, other counsel are 
allowed him; lie may try the validity and legality of f | lu 
indictment, and limy set it aside, if it be contrary to law. 
Nothing is wanting to clear up the cause ol innocence, 
and to prevent the suflerer from sinking under the pomi 
of corrupt judges, and the oppression of the great. The 
racks and tortures that are cruelly made use of in other 
parts of Europe, to make a man accuse himself, are hen 
unknown, and none punished without conviction, but 
who refuses to plead in his own defence. 

But after all this, does the king lose any part of hi-, 
real dignity, by nut having the power to interfere, to rub 
and murder, at pleasure i No, his honour results from the 
safety of his subjects, and the godlike power of diffusing 
only happiness, by a strict observance of the laws, ami in 
sometimes softening the rigour of them with literev. Tin- 
royal prerogative consists in the right of declaring wai 
and making peace; in giving his assent to such new laws 
as lie apprehends will be. for the good of his subjects, and 
withholding it, when ho believes that they will lie hurtful; 
he is invested with the power of assembling, adjourning, 
proroguing, and dissolving the Houses of Parliament, and 
consequently of putting a stop to the consultations of 
both, when he biT'evcs that they are acting inconsistent 
with the lights of each other, ami the good of the coinniii- 
nitv. He has the liberty of coining money, lie is the 
fountain of honour; hut though he gi\es nobility, their 
independence is secured- by his not Inning it in his power 
to take it awav. He has the right of commanding the 
army, and the militia is under his control. His person 
is sacred; and a subject, for a single art of treason, not. 
only loses his life, but his heirs are deprived of his estate. 
He is allowed a Privy Council, to assist him with their 
advice; and the persons of those members of which this 
council is composed, are also sacred. He. has the supreme 
power in all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, by which 
the clergy are divested of all dominion over the conscience, 
which is wisely left to Him to whom it properly belongs — 
tn that God, who alone can search the heart; -and by 
this means persecution is prevented, and religious liberty 
secured. 

In every kingdom, and in every state, there are always 
persons distinguished by birth, riches, and honours; ad¬ 
vantages which give them such a considerable, weight in the 
government, that were they to be confounded with the 
multitude, they would have no interest in supporting liber¬ 
ty; for as most of the popular resolutions would be made 
to tlieir prejudice, the public liberty would be their 
slavery. The share they are therefore allowed in the legis¬ 
lature, is in proportion to the interest they have in the. 
state; and from hence it is that they form a body of nobles, 
that has a right to put a stop to the enterprises of tho 
people, to counterbalance the right which the people 
enjoy, of putting a stop to their encroachments. 

The Legislative power is committed to these two bodies, 
to that of the nobles, and that of the representatives of the 
people, each of which have separate views and interests. 
But here there is tiiis essential difference; for while the 
individuals who compose the House of Commons enjoy 
tlieir power but for a limited time, and can only be restored 
by now powers given them by tlieir constituents, the pri¬ 
vileges enjoyed by the members of the House of Lords are 
in their own nature hereditary. And this is the more ne¬ 
cessary, as their high prerogatives render them subject to 
popular envy, and consequently their privileges must, in a 
free state, be always in danger. The only disadvantage 
that can possibly arise from this is, that as their power ia 
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hereditary, they might be tempted to pursue their own inte¬ 
rest, to the prejudice of the public; and, therefore, to pre¬ 
vent this, where they might receive the greatest pecuniary 
advantages from being corrupt, as in the case of granting 
supplies, they have only the power of refusing, while the 
Commons alone have, that of enacting. 

The great, we have already said, are always exposed to 
popular envy; and therefore, were they to be judged by 
the people, they might he in the greatest danger from 
their judges; they would then want the privilege of being 
tried by their peers, a privilege enjoyed by the meanest 
subject. They are therefore not to bo tried by the ordi¬ 
nary courts of judicature, but by that part of the legisla¬ 
ture of which each is a member. As all human compositions 
must be defective, and the best laws in some instances too 
severe; and as the national judges are mere passive beings, 
incapable of moderating either the force or rigour of the 
laws, this part of the legislature is here, as well as in the 
former case, a necessary tribunal, to whom it belongs to 
moderate the law. In their decisions, they give not their 
opinions upon oath; but each laying his right, hand on his 
heart, gives his verdict upon the single testimony of Ins 
> lotmur . Thus are the lords invested with every outward 
mark of dignity, and with all the privileges necessary to 
maintain their rank in all its splendour; and yet are so 
limited, that they have not the power to encroach upon the 
rights and liberties of the inferior subjects. 

But while the privileges of the lords are. preserved, and 
other wise purposes answered bv their having a share of 
the legislative power, llie privileges of all inferior persons 
are secured by every man’s having, either in person or by 
his representative, a share in the legislature, by which 
means no laws can be enacted or repealed, without the 
consent of the representatives of the. majority of the. nation. 
Thus the liberties of the commons are as strongly secured 
as the royal prerogatives, or as the privileges of the lords. 
The commons are the guardians of the public liberty; 
they are the deputies sent up from all quarters to make 
such laws as shall best, promote the interest, of the whole col¬ 
lective body. And though they have not. the power of exa¬ 
mining the meanest subject upon oath, yet they can search 
into the conduct of the li.gliest peer in the realm, and, in 
the name, of the people, impeach the favourite or minister 
of the king. They can call the judges to an account, for 
the mal-administration of their oilier, and bring all those, 
to justice who make an ill use of their power. Thus the 
commons are the grand jury of the nation; but as it would 
be improper that those wiio are impeached in so high a 
court should he tried by a lower, which might he intimi¬ 
dated and overawed by the power of the. commons, there¬ 
fore, to preserve the dignity of the peers, and the security 
of the subject, those whom they impeach arc tried by the 
lords, whose superior dignity sets them above all influence, 
and who have neither the same interests nor the same 
passions. 

Thus our happy Constitution consists of three states, 
each of which has separate privileges, each is a cheek 
upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent. The 
first, which is the executive power, has the privilege of 
assembling, adjourning, proroguing, and dissolving the two 
legislative bodies: because these arc supposed to have no 
will, except when they are assembled; and when they were 
assembled, if they had the right to prorogue themselves, 
they might never be prorogued; they might encroach on 
the executive power; they might become despotic, and 
even one of these might destroy the liberties of the other. 
But as the executive power might make an ill use of this 


privilege, by never assembling the legislative, it is rendered 
dependent on these bodies, by their holding the sinews of 
government in their hands, and the granting the neces¬ 
sary supplies only from year to year. The king, indeed, 
has a power to raise what forces he pleases; lmt the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, who grant the supplies, can only 
determine what number he shall lie enabled to pay. 

But while the representatives of the people have thus the 
important charge of watching over the preservation of our 
liberties, our trade, and our property, what care ought 
every county, city, and borough to take* to chuse such 
only as are qualified for performing this impoitaut task; 
for r.lmsing such whose integrity will render them superior 
to the temptation of a bribe, whose wisdom is capable ot 
managing our interests, and whose greatness of soul will 
make them think that they can never do too much for 
their country, and for their constituent,, lie who parts 
with his vote, and for a lucrative or selfish consideration, 
is instrumental in chasing one. whom his conscience disup • 
proves, and who is unqualified or corrupt, is a Jmil and a 
Mini mu n ; is unworthy the name of a freeman, since he, as 
much as is in his power, sells himself and his country, and 
can never have the least reason to complain, if he should 
live to see this happy Constitution overturned, and our liberty 
and all our privileges destroyed. 

Having thus given a view of the British Constitution in 
general, we shall now present the reader (by way of supple¬ 
ment. to it.) with a general sketch of the Government oi 
Knglaud. The reader will find some few particulars, re¬ 
specting our Courts of Justice, and EeclcMastie.al Govern¬ 
ment, interspersed under different heads in various parts 
of the Diction a it Y. It was thought, however, that the 
very few repetitions it may occasion, will he. amply com¬ 
pensated by the, comprehensive hut complete, view this 
sketeh will afford the young reader, of the internal Govern¬ 
ment of these kingdoms. 

OK THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONTAINMENT, AND 
GUI l!TS. 


The Convocation formerly, at hast, had the piincipal 
part of the Ecclesiastical Government : for this is a 
national synod of the clergy assembled together, to con¬ 
sider of the state of the Church, and to call those to an 
account who have broached new opinions inconsistent with 
the doctrines of the" Church of England. But in a late 
reign, they having been thought to pmeeeil with loo great 
severity against the delinquents ot this kind, they have not 
been permitted to sit any long time since. Howcvci, they 
are called together at the same tune as the parliament, by 
the authority of the king, who directs his writs to the arch¬ 
bishop of each province to summon all bishops, deans, 
archdeacons, &«*. to meet at a certain time and place. The 
Convocation consists of one proctor sent fiom each cathe¬ 
dral and collegiate church, and two from the body of 
the inferior clergy of each diocese. The Cppcr House in 
the province of Canterbury consists of the archbishop, 
who is president, and twenty-two bishops; and the Lower 
House is composed of all the deans, archdeacons, and 
proctors, as alv ve; in all, one hundred and sixty-'iv. The 
archbishop of York may likewise hold a i imvocaliim at the 
same time. 

King Henry the VH.th’s chapel at NVcstminsli r is gene¬ 
rally the place of meeting for the province of C.mti ihiirv; 
and Y'ork for the province of York. The first business of 
the I.ower House is to ohuse a prolocutor, who is presented 
to the Upper House by two of the mcmbeis; one of them 
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making a speech in Latin, and the prolocutor another; to 
which the urchhishop answers in the same language. 

Under these twoarehhishops there are twenty-four bishops; 
that is, twenty-one in the province of Canterbury, and three 
in the province of York. These have all the title of lords, on 
account of the baronies annexed to the bishopric; and they 
take place of all other barons, as well in parliament as in 
other assemblies. The first of these is the bishop of London, 
who is dean of the episcopal church of that province; the 
next is Durham, and then Winchester; but ali the rest take 
place according io the seniority of their consecrations. 

The business of a bishop, according to the episcopal order, 
is to ordain priests and deacons, to consecrate churches and 
burying-plaees, and to administer the riles and ceremonies of 
confirmation. 

The jurisdiction of a bishop relates to the probation of 
wills; to grant administration of goods to such as die in¬ 
testate ; to take care of perishable goods when no one will 
administer; to collate benefices; to grant institutions to 
livings; to defend the liberties of the church; and to visit 
his own diocese once in three years. Besides these, there 
are many other particulars which our room will uot permit 
us to mention. 

The Court of Arches is the most ancient consistory of the 
province of Canterbury, and all appeals in church matters 
are directed to this court. The processes run in the. name of 
the judge, who is called dean of the arches; and the advo¬ 
cates who plead in this court must he doctors of the civil 
law. The Court of Audience has the same authority as this, 
and the archbishop's Chancery was formerly joined to this. 
The Prerogative Court is that wherein wills are proved, and 
administrations taken out. 

The Court of Peculiars, relating to certain parishes, have 
a peculiar jurisdiction, for the probate of wills; and therefore 
are exempt from the bishop’s Courts. The See of Canterbury 
has fifty-seven of these Peculiars. 

The. Court of Delegates is so called, because it consists of 
commoners delegated or appointed by the royal commission; 
but it. is no standing court. 

Besides these, every bishop has a court of his own, which 
is held in the cathedral of his diocese, and is railed the Con¬ 
sistory Court. Likewise, every Archdeacon has his Court, as 
well as the dean and chapter of every cathedral. 

OF THE PARLIAMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The Legislature of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, consists of the King and the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament: these are the Upper House or the House of Lords, 
and the Lower House or House of Commons. These have 
been modified as to number by the unions with Scotland and 
Ireland. The union of Scotland with England, in 1706, con¬ 
stituted the Kingdom of Great Britain ; and that of Ireland 
with Great Britain, in 1801, constituted the United Kingdom, 
of which the Parliament was denominated Imperial. The Eng¬ 
lish House of Commons anciently contained 513 members, 
consisting of the knights or representatives of counties, and 
burgesses or representatives of cities and boroughs; and the 
House of Peers was composed of the spiritual and temporal 
Lords of England. The union of Scotland added to the Upper 
House Hi Peers, chosen by the Peers of Scotland from among 
themselves previously to the meeting of a new Parliament, and 
to the House of Commons 4.5 Members. The union of Ire¬ 
land made an addition to Parliament of 4 spiritual ami 28 tem¬ 
poral Peers to the Upper, and of 100 Commoners to the Txnvcr 
House. The Reform Bill of 1832 made considerable altera¬ 
tions in the representative system, which is now as follows:— 


England. —County members, 144; borough, &c. 327 . 471 
Wales. —County members, 15; borough, &c. 14. . . 29 

England and Wales . . . 500 

Scotland. —County members, 30; borough, &c. 23 . 53 

Great Britain.553 

Ireland .— County members, 64; borough,&c. 41 . . 105 

United Kingdom .... 658 
The sitting of the Parliament is appointed by the king’s 
proclamation, with the advice of the privy council; and in 
chasing a new one, writs are issued out by the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor to the lords to appear at the time and place appointed. 
Writs are also sent to the sheriffs of every county, command¬ 
ing them to summon the electors to choose as many knights, 
citizens, and burgesses, in their respective counties, as are to 
sit in the House of Commons. The writs for Scotland arc 
directed to the privy council, for summoning the 16 Peers, 
and for electing 53 members. 

No judge, sherilf, or clergyman, can be elected; and no 
gentleman can be elected for a county unless he has £600 
a year; nor for a city or borough, unless he has £300 a year. 
Formerly Parliaments met at different, places in the kingdom; 
but of late they assemble at. Westminster, at what was for¬ 
merly called St. Stephen’s chapel. 

When the king comps to Parliament, the Usher of the Black 
Hod is ordered to call the Commons up to the House of Lords, 
where they stand without, the bar, and the king commands 
them, by the l/>rd Chancellor, to choose one. of the members 
for their speaker, and to present him such a day. The choice 
bi-ing made by a majority of votes, at the day appointed he is 
presented to the King in the House of Girds, between two mem¬ 
bers, for his approbation. The Lord Chancellor, or keeper for 
the time being, is always speaker for the House, of Peers. 

Though the number of the House of Commons is so great, 
yet 300 are commonly reckoned a full House; and there can 
he no business done if there are less than forty. At the first 
meeting of the Parliament, they always appoint standing 
grand committees, for privileges, elections, grievances, trade, 
and religion. 

The chief business of the Parliament is to revive and abro¬ 
gate old laws, and to make new ones; but whenever a new 
law is proposed, it. must he first put in writing, and then it is 
called a Hill; but the Commons only have the power of intro¬ 
ducing money-bills. Before, any bill can pass into a law, it 
must be read three several times in each House, except a bill 
of indemnity, which requires only once reading. The leave of 
the House must be obtained to bring in any private bill, and 
the House must be acquainted with the substance of it, either 
by motion or petition. After it has been read the first time, the 
speaker recites an abstract of the bill, and puts the question 
whether it shall be read a second time or not. But if a bill 
comes from the House of lairds, so much favour and respect is 
shewn, that if it be spoken against in the first reading, the 
speaker puts the question for the second reading before it is 
rejected, if that should he the case. Bills are seldom read 
twice the first day, unless upon very extraordinary occasions, 
that require the utmost expedition. Upon the second reading, 
if none speak against the hill, and seieral for it, the speaker 
mav put the question for engrossing it. 

When debates arise upon the second reading, and they 
are over, the House commonly calls for committing the 
bill to the committee of the whole House, or to a select 
committee. Sometimes it may happen, the hill may be 
re-committed before the speaker puts the question for en¬ 
grossing. After a bill has been engrossed, it is to be read 
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i third time in order to have it passed. But when any 
debate happens, after it is over, the speaker holds the hill 
in his hand, and says, “As many as are of opinion that 
this hill should pass, say yes; and as many as are of the 
contrary opinion, say no.” Upon which he informs the 
House, whether the yea's or no’s have it. But when the 
thing is doubtful, two tellers are appointed for each side, 
one to number the yea's and the other the no’s; however, 
the question is first, put, which of these shall go out of the 
House, and this is called ttivitliny the House. After the 
numbering them is over, the tellers declare to the speaker 
the number of yea's and no's; upon which all return to 
their places. If the. no's have it, the bill is said to pass in 
the. negative. But if it. passes in the allirmative, they order 
it to be sent to the House of Lords Ibr their concurrence. 

When a bill is sent by the Lords to the Commons, they 
send none of their members, but only masters in Chan¬ 
cery, who deliver the bill to the. speaker. When there is 
a disagreement in the Houses about a bill, a conference is 
demanded, which is held iu the painted chamber. In 
voting in the House of Lords, they begin with the lowest 
baron, and so proceed to the highest peer; who each for 
himself says content, or not content; and if the voices are 
equal, the negative carries it. After an adjournment of 
either House, they may resume the business they were 
upon; but. after a prorogation they cannot, for then the 
session is ended. Every one knows, that after a dissolution 
of the old Parliament, a new one. must be elected, in the 
manner mentioned above. 

OF THE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 

l'he Courts of Justice, sitting at Westminster, are open 
four times a year; that is, at Easier, Tiinity, .Michaelmas, 
and Hilary terms. There are four Courts, namely, the 
.Courts of Chancery, King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and the 
Court of Exchequer; not to mention that of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, because that, only takes cognizance of all the 
causes relating to the revenue of this Duchy, which has 
long been annexed to the crown; the chief Judge of this 
Court is called the Chancellor of this Duchy. 

The Court of Chancery is a court of equity, and design¬ 
ed to relieve the subject against clients, breaches of trust, 
and other oppressions, to temper the rigour of the law. 
However, the remedy has often proved worse than the 
disease, on account of the length of time before the cause 
has been determined. The chief Judge is the lord Chan¬ 
cellor, or lord Keeper; and the form of proceeding is by 
bills, answers, and decrees: and the witnesses are examined 
in private; however, it must he observed, that the decrees 
of this court arc. onlv landing to the persons of those con¬ 
cerned in them: for they do not atfcct their lands and 
goods; anil consequently, if a man refuse to comply with 
the terms, they can do nothing more to him than send him 
to prison. This Court is not like others, which have, no 
power except in term-time, for this is always open; and if 
a mail he sent to prison, the lord Chancellor, iu any vaca¬ 
tion, can grant a Habeas Corpus, if he sees there is reason 
so to do# He may also at these times grant prohibitions.- - 
Ue is assisted by the vice-chancellor and 12 assistants (Mas¬ 
ters in Chancery) whose business is to take affidavits or 
depositions upon oath, concerning any matter for which 
an oath is required hv the rules of the Court; and they 
have an office in Chancerv-lane. They also examine ae- 
compts depending oil this Court, of which they make their 
report- iiwwritmg. Besides these, there arc several masters 
extraordinary, to take affidavits in the country. 


I he Master of the Rolls is the principal of the twelve, 
and he has the custody o! all charters, customs, commis¬ 
sions, deeds, and recognizances ; which being made on 
rolls of parchment, gave occasion to his name, ami the re¬ 
pository of them is called the Bolls; here all the rolls are. 
kept since the beginning of the reign of Bichard III. This 
is a great officer, and usually hears cau-.es in Chain erv, 
when the Chancellor himself is absent, lie keeps a Court 
at the Bolls, where he hears and determines causes that 
come there before him; he has the gift of the Six Cleiks 
Offices, and those possessed of them are next in degree to 
the Masters iu Chancery. Their business is to eniol all 
patents, commissions, licenses, pardons, and other instru¬ 
ments that pass the (Ire,it Seal. When the Master of the 
Rolls sit in the House of Lords, Ins place is next the. 
Lord Chief Justice of England, upon the second wool-sack. 
Besides what is said above, (he Court of Chancery has the 
power of sending out commissions Ibr charitable uses, 
and inquiring into all the frauds and abuses which have 
been committed in the disposal of all charities throughout 
the kingdom, and can oblige the tiustccs to perform their 
trust, according to the intent of the respective donors. 
Under the Nix Clerks there wcic formerly sixty, Imt now 
there are ninety; and these, with their under-clerks, per¬ 
form the business of their oilier. 

The Court of King's Bench is the highest Couit in Eng¬ 
land, in common law, except the-lloiisc of Louis in Parlia¬ 
ment. All pleas are brought into this Court between the 
king and tin; subject, such as treasons, felonies, breach of 
peace, and any kind of oppression. This Court has also 
the power to examine and correct the errors of the Judges 
and Justices of England, iu their judgments and proceed¬ 
ings: this not only in pleas of the crown, but in those that, 
are really personal and mixed, except only in the Exchequer. 
There are lour Judges belonging to this Couit, the chief 
whereof is styled the Lord Chief .lustier of the King's 
Bench; and, according to an act of parliament iatrlv pass¬ 
ed, all Judges are to hold their places, notwithslaiidmg the 
demise of the Crown, but with the same resliietiou as for¬ 
merly; that is, while thev do nothing to occasion the for¬ 
feiture of their places. None can be a Judge m tins Couit. 
except a Serjeant, at Law. All matteis ,,f fact, relating 
cither to civil or criminal causes, are th termiiu-d in tin; 
Court of King’s Bench hv a jury. 

The Court of Common I'lcas is so called, because the 
pleas usually here debated ate between subject and sulqt i t. 
None but Serjeants at. Law may plead in this Court; and 
here all ci\il causes real ami personal are usually tiled, and 
real actions are pleadable iu no otlii r Couit. Likewise, 
no lines can be levied, or rcrou rh s snffind, except in 
this Couit at Westminster, at. a Judge’s chamber, at 
the assizes, or bv a special commission out of t'lianeerv. 
There are four Judges also belonging to thi- Court, the 
first of whom is called Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. 

The Court of Exchequer consists of two Courts, one of 
which tries causes according to law, and the other accord¬ 
ing to equity. The Court of Equity is held iu the Exche¬ 
quer chamber, before the l.oid Tteasitrer, the ('h.iuei ll..r 
of the Exchequer; the Lord Chief Baton, ami the three 
Barons of the Exchequer; besides a cnrsilor Baron. Bat 
the two first sit very seldom, and the live last almost always. 
Here are tried all 'attses relating - to the King's revenue, 
nnmelv, such as relate toaeeonqits, disbursements, customs, 
and lines imposed. All judicial proceedings according to law 
are onlv before the barons; but the Court of Equity is held 
as above. 
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There are assizes and sessions held in the different counties 
ol England, for the more easy distribution of justice; and the 
assizes are Courts kept twice a year. The twelve judges are 
commissioned by the king for this purpose, and this they call, 
going the circuit. At these assizes all civil and criminal 
causes may be determined: the first is called I.ent assizes, 
soon after Hilary term; and the other called the Summer 
assizes, after Trinity term. There are six of these circuits, 
besides those in Wales, in which principality two distinct 
judges are appointed; and both in England and Wales all 
causes are determined by a jury. The jury are chosen by 
the sheriff of the county, and they are only directed in points 
of law by the judges. 

The commitment of malefactors is generally made by a 
Justice of the peace, who examines witnesses to the fact 
upon oath. If the evidence is plain, he makes a mittimus, 
and sends the malefactor to the county gaol, where he con¬ 
tinues till the next assizes or sessions. 

There are Justices of the Peace in every county, designed 
to keep the peace thereof; and such of them as the king is 
supposed to have greater confidence in, are called Justices of 
the Quorum ; because in their dedimus’s there are these, 
words, quorum A.B.iimm esse volumus ; the meaning of 
which is, that no business of consequence must bo transacted 
unless with the concurrence of one of these. Their office is 
to call before them, examine, and commit to prison all 
thieves, murderers, vagabonds, and all disturbers of the peace, 
of what kind soever. 

The Quarter Sessions are so called from the meeting of 
the Justices every quarter of a year, at. the shire or other 
chief town in their respective, counties, where they have 
the power of trying all criminal causes in the same manner 
as at the assizes, though they commonly confine themselves 
to facts of a lesser degree of guilt. 

There is a Sheriff appointed for the execution of the laws 
in every county, except Westmoreland and Durham, who is 
nominated hy the king every Michaelmas term. His office 
is to execute the king’s mandates, and all writs directed to 
him out of the king’s courts. He also impends juries to 
bring causes and criminals to trial, and is to take care that 
the sentences both in civil and criminal affairs be duly 
executed. He appoints an under-sheriff, stewards of courts, 
bailitfs of hundreds, constables and jailors, and has many 
men in rich liveries, to attend him on horseback at the recep¬ 
tion of the judges, and during the assizes. 

The office of high-constable, petty-constable, head-bo¬ 
rough, or third-borough, is to execute the warrants and orders 
of the justice of the peace; but the high-constable only dis¬ 
perses them upon some occasions to the petty-constables. 

The municipal corporations of this country were of very 
ancient establishment, and various abuses had sprung up in 
all of them. Ail act, therefore, was passed on the 9tli of 
September, 1835, for “the Reformation of Municipal Cor¬ 
porations in England and Wales.” By this, all previous acts 
and charters were set aside, and corporations were thrown 
open, under certain provisions, to the inhabitants at large. 
The franchise acquired by birth or servitude, and certain 
rights in corporate property, were preserved to those in pos¬ 
session of these benefits; but, otherwise, all occupiers of 
houses and shops, that had been rated for three years to the 
"elief of the poor, were declared to be entitled to the enjoy¬ 
ment of all the privileges of burgesses, if resident house¬ 
holders, with the exception of aliens, and persons receiving 
parochial relief. All exclusive right of trading, and the 
acquisition of burgess-rights by gift or purchase, were 
abolished. The council, or government, consists of the mayor, 


aldermen, and certain persons called councillors; which last 
are elected by the burgesses, and a third of them are re¬ 
elected every year. The council appoint the aldermen and 
the mayor annually, by vote, from their own number, which 
varies according to the extent of each borough These are 
elected on the 9th of November in each year, and the mayor 
is, during his period of office, justice of the peace, and the 
returning officer for members to serve in parliament for *l»e 
borough. The council, constituted as above, is empowered 
to appoint committees for the watching and lighting of the 
borough. It also regulates the constables, special constables, 
and the police office, and enacts such by-laws as may seem 
necessary for the government of the borough. It manages 
the borough fund, including all borough property, and levies 
town rates, from which all expenses, including the salaries of 
the town-clerk, the recorder, and other officers, are paid. 
Boroughs are likewise authorised to hold quarter-sessions, 
under a recorder; and, in many, there are courts of record for 
the trial of civil actions.—Boroughs may now be regarded as 
small states, the government of which is, in a great measure, as 
relates to their internal concerns, dependent upon the people. 

The lord-lieutenants and deputy lieutenants had formerly 
a more considerable power and influence than they have at 
present, and they are chosen by the king himself out of the 
principal peers of this kingdom. Their business was to arm, 
array, and form companies, troops, and regiments; and the 
men so raised were called the militia. But this having been 
seldom done, on account of the standing forces kept contin¬ 
ually in pay, these forces became in a great measure useless. 
However, it having been found necessary, during our last war 
with France, to have a militia properly regulated and disci¬ 
plined, for the defence of the country against all foreign inva¬ 
sions, ail act of parliament was made, by which they are put 
under new regulations, and in consequence whereof a new 
militia has been actually raised in all parts of the kingdom. 
The officers are to be men of foitune, and the private men to 
be raised by balloting. 

Besides the courts already mentioned, there, are Court- 
Leets, and Court-ltarons, which properly belong to the lords 
of the manors, who appoint stewards to hold them in their 
name. The first is a court of Record, it being reputed the 
king's court, because its authority is derived from the Crown. 
It is kept twice a year, and in it inquiry may he made of 
riots, and other criminal matters; but all great offences must 
be certified to the Justices of assize. 

A Court -Baroii is incident to every manor, though the 
other is not so, and so called from the lord of the manor, 
who was anciently styled Baron; all tenants belonging to 
the manor are summoned to this court; here part of them 
are sworn for a jury, and here the steward sits as judge. 
The jury is directed to inquire after the decease of copy- 
holders and freeholders, and to bring in their next heir, 
and also of the encroachments of any tenant. Likewise 
here they make orders and laws among themselves, with a 
penalty for transgressors, payable to tbe lord of the manor. 
There are also Sheriffs’ Courts, and Hundred Courts, held 
every month in all parts of England, where small causes 
are determined. A Court of Conscience has been long held 
in London, for recovery of small debts under forty pollings ; 
there have been some erected in Westminster, and other 
out-parts about London ; as also in several towns in the 
country; and several improvements are making in the courts 
of law generally. The officers called bailiffs of the hundred, 
and other bailiffs and sergeants, are appointed by the sheriff 
to execute writs, to distrain goods, and to summon to the 
county sessions and assizes. . . 
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ABA 

Is the first letter of the alphabet in all known lan¬ 
guages, except the Elliiopie, in which it is the thir¬ 
teenth. In our language it is one of the five vowels, and 
has three different sounds: the broad sound; as, all, wall; 
the open, as father, rather; the slender n is peculiar to the 
English, and is to be found in place, face, waste. \V hen 
placed before nouns of the singular number, it denotes one, 
as, a man, i. e. one man; or signifies something indefinite, 
as, a man may pass this way, that, is, an if man. Before a 
word beginning with a vowel, we write an, as an ox, and 
likewise before an h silent, as an herb; but when the h is 
sounded, we then write a, as a horse. Before a participle 
it denotes some action not yet finished ; as, I am a walking. 
Formerly it was a contraction of at. Sometimes it signifies 
to. It has likewise a peculiar signification, implying eath; 
as, he gains a hundred pounds a year. In abbreviations, 
with a stroke over it, thus X, it stands for 5000 among the 
Homans. With Logicians, it denotes a universal affirma¬ 
tive proposition. Among Merchants, if set alone after a 
bill of exchange, it signifies accepted, and is used by them to 
distinguish their sets of accounts instead of a figure; thus, 
A, B, C. are instead of 1, 2, .'b a, or aa, is used by Physi¬ 
cians instead of ana, and signifies that the proportions of 
the ingredients to which it refers are to be equal. In Abbre¬ 
viations, it stands likewise for Arliuin, or Ars, as A. B. artiuui 
baecalaureus, or bachelor of arts; when applied to time, for 
anno; A. C. ante Christum, before Christ; A. M. anno muiidi, 
the year of the world; A. 1). Anno Domini, the year of our 
Lord. A, in Music, is that note which lies between the 2d 
and .'id line of thp treble; or upon the top, or 5th line, in 
the bass. A BP. is an ahrevintiou of Archbishop. 

AB, at tiie beginning of the English Saxon names, is ge¬ 
nerally a contraction of abbot, or abban, and shews that they 
either had an abbey, or belonged to one, as Abingdon. 

ABA'CK, ad. a sea-term, the situation of the sails when 
their surfaces are flatted against the masts by the force of 
the wind. 

A'BACUS, ab-a-kus, s- [Lat.] a counting-table, anciently 
used in calculations. In Architecture, the uppermost mem¬ 
ber of a column, which serves as a sort of crowning both to 
the capital and column. 

ABA'FT, ad. [abaftan. Sax.] is that part of the ship which 
in towards the stern; the same as aft. 

ABALIENA'TION, *. [abalienatio, I.at.] an alienation, or 
estrangement from. 

To ABA NDON, v. a. [ abanelonncr , Fr.] to forsake ut¬ 
terly; to cast off; to give up one’s self holly to any pre¬ 
vailing passion or vice. To abandon, is more applicable to 
things; leave, to persons. lie was under a necessity of 
abandoning ..his possessions, and compelled to leave, his 
friends. To forsake, implies in resentment or dislike ; to 
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relinquish, quitting any claim; to desert, leaving meanly or 
treacherously. To quit, implies the breaking off from, and 
may be either voluntary or involuntary. 

A BAH 11(. Ul.A'T ION, s. [from nb and articirlus, I.at.J 
a good construction of the bones, whereby they are apt to 
move easily and strongly; such as in the aims, hands, thighs, 
feet, &c. 

To A BA SE, v. a. [abaisscr, Fr.] to lower, bring down, or 
humble. 

AB.VNED, a. humbled; brought clown. In Heraldry, it 
means, when the top of the vol or wings of an eagle ate turned 
downwards towards the top of the shi. Id. 

ABA SE.MENT, the state of being brought low; the act 
of bringing low; depression. 

To ABA SH, r. a. [perhaps from ahaisser, Fr.] to affect 
with sudden shame, or confusion; to dash. The passive is 
followed by the particles at or of. 

To ABATE, r. a. [abathe, Fr.] to make or grow less; to 
diminish or decrease. These words arc nearly synonymous. 
T o abate, implies a decrease in action; dimmish, a waste in 
substance; decrease, a decay in moral virtue; lessen, a con¬ 
traction of parts. 

ABATET.EMF.NT, s. in Commerce, a term used for a pro¬ 
hibition of trade to all French mi rchants in the ports of the 
Levant, who will not stand to their bargains, or who refuse 
to pay their debts. 

AB \ TKM ENT, [ abatement , l'r.] in general, signifies 
the lessening or diminishing something. In Heraldry, it is 
something added to a coat of arms, in order to lessen its true 
dignity, and point out some defect or stain in the character 
of the person who hears it. In Law, it is the rejecting a 
suit, for some fault discovered, either in the matter or pro¬ 
cess, upon which a plea in abatement is grounded; and if 
the exception to the writ or declaration is proved, the plaint 
abates or ceases, and the process must begin anew. Among 
Tiaders, it is the same as rebate or discount. 

ABATER, s. the agent or cause by which nn abatement 
is procured. 

ABATIS, s- in Fortification, a range of large trees lai I 
side hv side, with their houghs outwards, to hinder the 
approaches of an enemy. 

A’BBA, .s. [Syr. xax, Heb. ax] a Syriac word, used iq 
scripture, signifying father. 

A'BBACY, s. [ eehbeitiei, Lat.] the rights and privileges of 
an abbot. 

A'BBE, ab-be, s. formerly the same with abbot, but in 
a modern sense, the name of a description of persons in 
France, who act us tutors, instructor.., companions, A'e. 
and are sometimes provided for in the church, and some¬ 
times in the state. 

A'BBESS, s. a governess of nuns. 

1 ) 
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A'BBEY, s. [uhhntia, But.] a monastery, or convent; a 
house of religious persons. To briny an abbey to a grange, 
a proverhial phrase, to bring a noble to nine-pence. We 
apply it to a spendthrift. At the dissolution of the abbeys 
in England, under king Henry VIII. no less than IDO were 
dissolved, of between ‘2001. and 35,0001. yearly revenue, 

whieli, at a medium, amounted to 2,H.*>8,0OOl. per annum; 

an immense sum in those (lavs. 

ABBOT, s - . [ abbot/, Sax.] the chief ruler of a monastery 
or abbev, of the male kind. At first they were laymen, 
and subject to the bishop and ordinary pastors, their mo¬ 
nasteries being built in remote and solitary places. They 
were by degrees allowed to have a priest of their own body, 
who was the abbot. 

A It HOTS HI RY, a market town in Dorsetshire, 128 
miles from i.ondon. The royalty of this town belongs to 
the family of Strangeways, who have a noble swannery 
here, a curiosity that invites abundance of strangers to go 
and see it. Thursday is its market day. Population 874. 

To ABBRE VIATE, ?■. a. to abstract from, shorten, or 
reduce to a less compass. 

ABBREVIA TION’, s. a contraction or abridgment of a 
word or passage, by leaving out part, of the letters, or sub¬ 
stituting other marks or characters in the room of words. 
ABBRE VIATURE, s. the. same with abbreviation. 
ABBL'TTALS, s. [abbnto, cor. I.at.] iu l.aw, the buttings 
or boundiugs of lands, shewing on what other lands they 
are hounded. 

To A BDICATE, V. a. [abitieo, I.at.] to give up a right; 
to resign; to lay down an office. 

ABDICA TION, s. the act of abdicating; resignation. 
A'BDO.MEN, s. [I.at.] a cavity commonly called the 
lower venter, or belly; it contains the stomach, guts, liver, 
spleen, bladder, and is within lined with a membrane called 
the peritomenm. The lower part, is called the hvpogas- 
trium ; the foremost part is divided into the epigastrium, 
the right and left hypochondria, and the navel; it is bound¬ 
ed above by the cartilago etisiformis anil the diaphragm, 
sideways by the short and lower ribs, and behind by the 
vertebra: of the loins, the bones of the eoxendix, that of 
the os pubes, and os sacrum. It is covered with seveial 
muscles, from whose alternate relaxations and contractions, 
in respiration, digestion is forwarded, and the Hue motion 
of all the parts therein contained, promoted, both for secre¬ 
tion and expulsion. 

To ABDU'CE, v. a. [abdneo, Eat.] to draw to a different 
part; to withdraw one part from another. 

ABBU'CTOR, s. the muscle which draws back the 
several members. 

ABE'D, ail. [from a for at, and bn !] in bed. 

A'BER, an old British word, signifying the fall of a lesser 
water into a greater, as of a brook into a river, and a river 
into the sea; also the month of a river, from whence several 
rivers, and towns built at or near the mouth, derive their 
names, as Ahercomvay, Aberdeen, Abergavenny, See. 

A RERBHO' TIliCK, or Arbroath, a town of Scotland, 
in the shire of Angus, seated at the mouth of the Brothie. 
There are magnificent ruins of its monastery, and two 
churches. It has a pretty good harbour. The trade has 
greatly increased. It votes with the district of Montrose 
for one member of parliament. Population BUBO. It is 
15 miles N. E. of St. Andrew’s, and 40 N. N. E. of 
Edinburgh. 

A RF.RCO'NWA Y, a town of Carnarvonshire, pleasant¬ 
ly situated on the declivity of a hill, with a fine prospe-t 
over the river Conway. It has a good harbour, and An - 
merly earr'ed on a considerable trade. Here is a inaynih- 


Cent castle, one of the most beautiful structures of the 
kind in Wales; it was built originally by the earl of Ches¬ 
ter in the reign of William the Conqueror, was destroyed in 
the reign of king Stephen, and afterwards rebuilt by or¬ 
der of Edward I. Aberconway is 18 miles W. N. W. of 
Denbigh, 1‘2 from Bangor, and 235 W. N. W. of London, 
Market Oil Friday. Population 1245. 

ABERDEEX, the capital of Abmleonshire, is the 

third city in Scotland for trade, extent, and beauty. It is 
formed of the old and new towns; the former, which is about 
a mile iV. of the new, is situated on the Don, over which 
there is a lol’tv (lothie bridge of one arch, resting at each 
extremity on two rocks; the latter is on the Dee, over 
which there is a bridge of seven arches. Its university, con¬ 
sisting of King’s College in the Old Town, and Maresehal 
College in the New, has produced many learned men. The 
manufactures arc stockings, cottons, thread, See. which they 
export; together with excellent sal.non, Ac. The inhabi¬ 
tants amount to BD,772. This city sends one member 
to parliament. A strong pier (bailing an excellent 
harbour for vessels of moderate size, was erected here some 
years ago, on the \. sine of the harbour of New Aberdeen. 
11ns pu r is I20H tret in length, and gradually increases in 
thickness and height as it approaches to the sea, where the 
head, or rounding, is BO fci t in diameter at. the base, anil 
the perpendicular elevation is 38 feet. To the S. of the bar, 
they have now a depth of 17 fathoms at low water; and at 
the harbour mouth from 8 to b fathoms, where they had for¬ 
merly lmt a few feet. Aberdeen is 120 miles N. E. of Edin¬ 
burgh. Eat. 57. D. N. Ion. 1. 45. W. 

A UK It DEE.XSHIR a county of Scotland, DO miles 
long and 38 broad; hounded on the N. and E. by the (!er- 
mau ocean, S. by the counties of Kincaidine, Angus, and 
Perth, and \\ - hv those of Inverness and Bantf. The N. E. 
parts, extending towards the river Ythan, is called Durban, 
and the Wangle, consisting of vast woodland mountains, is 
called Mar Forest, in which the river Dee takes ils rise. 
There is much excellent pasture in the high parts; and the 
level tract, called Strutlibogie, contains may well cnlfuat- 
ed fields. It has quarries of granite, millstone, and lime¬ 
stone, and veins oI manganese and plumbago. 'The prin¬ 
cipal rivers are the Dee, Don, Ythan, Deveron, and Bogie, 
which abound with excellent salmon. This shire contains 
82,582 male and 95,061) tbmale inhabitants, according to 
the return made in 1831 The county returns one member. 

A'HERFORh, a small town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, noted for pin-making; its market is every Wed¬ 
nesday; 184 miles from London. Population 874. 

A'RERERAW, a town in North Wales, in the Isle of 
Anglesey, formerly a place of great account, the kings of 
North Wales having then a palace here. Now reduced to a 
small village, though it has four fairs. It is 2B3 miles from 
London. 

ABEllGAVE'NNY, a large and populous town in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, noted for flannels; it has a market on Tuesday; 
anil is 141 miles distant from London. 

ABERGELY, a village of North Wales, in Denbighsnirc, 
that lias four fairs. It is 228 miles from London. 

A BERI'ST 1 V YT1I, in Cardiganshire; has it great market 
on Monday; distant from London 211 miles. Votes with 
Cardigan for a member of parliament. Population 4,182. 

ABERRANCE, s. [from aberro, Eat.] a deviation from 
the right way; an error. 

ABE'RRANT, part. | aberrans , Eat.] wandering from the 
light or known way. 

ABERRATION, s. \aberratio, Eat.] the act'of deviat¬ 
ing from the common track. In Astronomy, an apparent 
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change of place in the fixed stars, which arises from the 
motion of the earth, combined with the motion of light. 

To ABliRU'NCATE, v. a. [arcruueu, l.at.] to pull up by 
the roots. 

To ABET, v. a. [hclan, Sax.] to push forward another; to 
support him in his designs by connivance, encouragement, 
or l»-lp. 

ABETMENT, s. tin; act of abetting. 

A BETTER, or ABH'TTOB, s. lie that abets; the sup* 
poner or eneourager of auothcr. 

ABEYANCE, v. u. [from the French nhmjrr; allntrarc , to 
bntk at] the right, of fee-simple lieth in abeyance, when it is 
all only in the remembrance, intendment, and consideration 
of the law. Cull'd/.. 

To ABHO'R, v. a. [abliorrco, Lat.] to hate with acrimony; 
to loathe; to abominate. 

ABHO RRENCE, or ABtlO'RREXCY, s. the act of ab¬ 
horring; detestation; the disposition to abhor; hatred. 

A BllO'KR ENT, u. struck with abhorrence. Contrary to_ 
foreign, inconsistent with; used with from or to. 
ARHO'RRER, s. a hater, a detester. 

A'BIB, s. [trait, Heb. an car of corn] the Jewish name 
of , ■ first month of their ecclesiastical year, afterwards 
called Nis.tn. It. answered to the latter part of March and 
the beginning of April. 

To ABl'DE, r. ». [anbiilian, Sax.] to dwell in a place; 
not to move; to dwell; to hear or support the consequences 
of a thiug; to bear without aversion. 

AIET'ER, s. the person that, abides or dwells in a place. 
A'B.IKCT, a. [from abjeetns , l.at.] low, mean, beggarly. 

To All.IK'CT, '<>. a- [abjuin, l.at.] to throw away. 
ABJECTION, s. meanness of mind; servility; baseness. 
ABJECTLY, it/I. meanly; basely; contemptibly. 
ABILITY, s. [uh'il, Nax.j capacity or power to do any 
thing. Capacity, has more relation to the knowledge of 
things; ability, to their application. The one is acquired by 
study; the other by practice. When ft has the plural num¬ 
ber, abilities, it. signifies the faculties or powers of the mind, 
and then it is synonymous with ingenuity, eleeeruess, parts, 
half unity, relates more to the invention of things; cleverness, 
to the manner of executing them; ability, to the actual exe¬ 
cution of them; and parts, to the discernment. 

A DIM C IK) l V, a corporation town in Berkshire, li.'i miles 
W.from London. Its market is on Monday, taicHy for bar¬ 
ley and malt; and it has the right of choosing one burgess. 

ABINTESTATE, a. \ub and intestates, Lat.] in the Civil 
Law, applied to one who dies without making his will. 

ABJURATION, s. the oath taken for renouncing, dis¬ 
claiming, and denying the Pretender to have any manner of 
right to the throne of these kingdoms. In our old customs, 
it implied a voluntary banishment of a man’s self from the 
kingdom for ever, which in some eases was admitted for 
criminals, instead of putting them to death, provided they 
could shelter themselves in a church. Also, the solemn 
recantation of some doctrine, as wicked and heretical. 

To ABJU RE, v. a. \abjuro, l.at.] to swear not to do 
something; to recant or abnegate a position upon oath. 

ABLACTATION, s. [from ublae.tu, l.at.] the weaning a 
child from the breast; also what gardeners call grafting 
by appraadi. 

ABLAQUEATION.i. [ ablaqunatio, Lat.] is opening the 
ground about the roots of the. trees; an operation which the 
gardeners call baring of trees. 

ABLATION, s. f ablatio, Lat.] the act of taking away. 
A'BLATIVE, a. [ablations, Lat..] in Latin Grammar, is the 
sixth case, and is opposed*to the dative; the latter expressing 
the act of giving, and the former that of taking away. 


A'BI.E, a. [ahal, Sax.] endued with, or hai’ng pc,'., r 
sufficient. Metaphorically, great powers atismg in.m 
knowledge or wealth. 

ABLEGA'TION, s. [ablcgatio, Lat.] the act of xi-nco,/- 

abroad. 

A'BLEPSY, s. [lifiKfJiiaf Gr.j want of.sight. 

To A'BLOC ATE, v. a. [nbloeo, Lat.] to l,*t out to l.iiv. 

ABLUENTS,*, [from ubluo, Lat.J with Flttsimii*, a ,e 

diluting medicines. 

ABLUTION, s. \ablutiu, Lat.] signifies the washing 
purifying something with water. A ceremony in use among 
the ancients, and consisted of washing the body before sa¬ 
crificin';, or even entering their temples: and still piaetisid 
by the .Mahometans. Jn the church of Rome, a small quan¬ 
tity of wine and water, which the communicants forme] ly 
took to wash down and promote the digestion of the host. 
Among Chemists and Apothecaries, it is used for washing 
away the superabundant salts of any hotly; an operation 
they call edulcoratioii. Sec the nunl. Physicians use it 
lor washing the external parts of the body by baths; or by 
cleansing the bowels with thin (hinting liquids. 

ABNEGATION, s. [ nhntgalm, l.at.] denial, renunciation. 

ABNODATION, s. f ahnntlutiii , l at.] in Gardening, the 
pruning, paring, or cutting away kuolo., knots, or any other 
excrescences, from fret s. 

A HO, the capital of Swedish Finland; it is a good port, 
and is the see of a bishop, lot) miles N. K. from Stockholm. 
Lon. 22. IK. E. lat. GO. 27. N. 

ABO'AHl), arl. [« buret, Fr.] in a ship. 

ABODE, x. place of residence; continuance in a place. 

ABO'DEMKNT, s. a secret anticipation of something 
future. 

To ABO'LISII, r. a. [ubuhu, l.at.] to repeal, destroy, and 
utterly erase any thing, so that no part of it remains. 

A IR)'I.IS11 M ENT, s. the act of abolishing. 

ABOLITION, ,v. [abolitio, l.at.] in Law, deriufi s the re¬ 
pealing any law or statute; also the prohibiting some cus¬ 
tom, usage, or ceremony, that has been long established. 

A BOM 1XABLE, a. [abuniinahlis, l.at.] lhat excites hor¬ 
ror, joined with aversion and detestation. In comers itimi, 
this word is used to convey an idea of something stipei lative. 

A BO'M IN ABLENESS, s. the quality which renders any 
thing odious. 

ABOMINABLY, arl. extiemely, supt datively, in an ill 
sense, and a word of low language. 

To ABOMINATE, r. a. [nbuwinor, Lat.] to abhor, detest, 
or have an extreme aversion to. 

ABOMINATION, s. an object causing extreme aver¬ 
sion. When used with the auxiliary verb to hare, follow, d 
by the particle in, to reckon or look upon as an object of 
detestation. 

A'BORI), s. address; manner of accosting. 

ABORI'GINES, ab-o-ridg-e-nez, s. [l.at.] the ancient 
inhabitants of a country, Whose might is unknown. 

To ABO'RT, 7’. «. [aborta, Lat.] to bring forth before the 
time; to miscarry. 

ABO'RTION, s. [aburtiu. La 1 .] a miscarriage, or the ex¬ 
clusion of a child from the womb before the due tim< of 
delivery; in irrational animals, it is termed slinlinq or last¬ 
ing their young. In Gardening, the word signifies such 
fruits as are produced too early. 

ABO'RTIVE, a. [abortives , Lat.] that is brought fmtli 
before its time. Figuratively, any thing or design whit h 
miscarries, is frustrated, or comps to nothing. 

ABO'RTIVELY, ad. born before due time, immatmvL, 
untimely. 

ABO'VE, prep, [befan. Sax.] higher in place or position. 
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Before nouns of time, it denotes more, or longer than. Fi- ABROAD, ad. 
guratively, it signifies superiority, or higher in rank, power, at large, out of the 
or excellence; likewise beyond or more than. tions; from without 

ABO’VE, ad. [this is distinguished from the preposition To A'BROGATl 
by the manner in which it is used, because that is followed law its force; to i 
O.y nouns, but this is not; and has'a relation not to the words Abrogate and repcu 
which precede, but those which follow it] a high place; and, to laws; abolish , wi 
figuratively, the heavens. In allusion to the method of to private contracts 
writing anciently on scrolls, it notes before. ABROGATION 

A BO UK IR, otherwise called Biker, or Bike, and in or the repeal of a 
French Bequierrs, a small town of Egypt, lying in the (lc- tinguished from d 
sert between Alexandria and Rosetta. It is the ancient only part of a law; 
Canopus, and was formerly an island, according to l’liny, a clause; from al 
Strabo, &c. which its present local appearance, from the restraining it; fror 
low grounds around it, renders very credible. The rock, in a particular instil 
on which the town is built, affords a convenient road for refusing to pass a 1 
shipping. It is situated near one of the mouths of the Nile, ABROO'D, ad. i 
15 miles E. of Alexandria. .See Njie. ABRU PT, part 

To ABOU ND, r. n. [ abundo , Lat.] when used with the sudden, unexpeete 
particles in or with, to have an excessive great number, or unconnected, when 
quantity of anything; when used without the particles, to ABRUPTION, s 

increase prodigiously, to be in great number, plenty, or ABRU'PTLY, ad 

excess. ^ ' ABRUPTNESS 

ABOUT, prep, when applied to lime or place, it denotes manner; suddennes 
near, or within compass of; and when used before words ness, cragginess, 
implying measure, its most simple acceptation is that of ABSCESS,*. \<n 
round, surrounding, or encircling, according to the Saxon, matter, so called he 
whence it is derived. Figuratively, annexed, or appendant now separated; one 
to a person, as clothes, &c. concerning of, relating to. for the collected mu 

ABOUT, ad. in circumference, or compass. “Two To A BSC 1'NT), v 
yards about." Merry IF. Winds. Figuratively, the longest used, 
way, in opposition to the shortest, alluding to the difference ABSfTS.SA, s. [I 
between the circumference and diameter of a circle. When tion, intercepted bet 
joined with tjo, it signifies from place to place, or every ABSCISSION,*, 
where, “lie went about doing good.” Acts. When pre- the state of being cu 
fixed to oilier verbs, it implies that the action or thing To .ABSCO ND, r 
affirmed will soon happen ; as, “ about to light." When from the view or kne 
following the verb to be, it denotes being engaged, or ein- to those who fly froi 
ployed in ; “ What are you about?" the law, whether 011 ; 

ABOUT, ad. [/I bout, to an end, Fr.] a certain point, A'BSENCE, s. [r. 
period, or state: “He. has brouyht about his purposes; i. e. a person incapable 0 
he has accomplished them. When joined with come, it im- used in opposition to 
plies the. thing arrived at a certain state or point. “ When the present object; l: 
the time was come about." 1 Sam. i. ‘20. When joined with one who is distant. 
go, it implies preparation or design. “Why go ye about limits its significatioi 
to kill me?” John viii. 19. In familiar discourse we say, A'BSENT, a. [ab* 
“to come about a man;” i. e. to circumvent him. sight and hearing of 

ABRACADA'BRA, *. a superstitious charm against agues, or regardless of somi 
To ABRA'DE, v. a. [abrado, Lat.] to rub off, or waste by To ABSENT, v. c. 
degrees. . of a person or thing. 

ABRA'UM, s. a species of red elav, used in England by ABSENTEE', s. ii 
the cabinet makers, to give a red colour to new mahogany tion, employment, or 
wood. It is found in the Isle of Wight, also in Germany ABSI'NTIIIUM, 
and Italy. ^ - leaves and flowers ha 

ABREAST, ad. [breast, Sax.] side by side; in such a smell. It is not use 
position that the breasts may bear against the same line. ABSI'ST, v. n. to 

To ABRI DGE, v. a. [abriger, Fr.] to shorten in words so To ABSO'l.VE, v. 
as to retain the substance; to express a thing in fewer words, to free from an enga 
Figuratively, to diminish, lessen, or cut short. Followed by sion to the absolution 
the particles from or of, to deprive. complete, applied to 

ABRTDGMENT, s. [abregement, Fr.] the contraction of a A BSOLUTE, a. [, 
larger work into fewer words, and less compass; a lessening out conditions; inde 
or diminution, in a secondary sense. ABSOLUTELY, c 

ABROACH, ad. running out, in allusion to liquor, which out limits or depende 
is broached or tapped; to be in such a position that the liquor A'BSOLUTEN ESI 
n»oy«aasily run out. figuratively, to undertake with a sure pendenee or limits; rl 
prospect ot suceetr. ABSOLUTION j 


ABRO'AD, ad. [a and brad. Sax.] without confinement, 
at large, out of the house, in a foreign country; in all direc¬ 
tions ; from without, in opposition to within. 

To A BROGATE, t>. a. \abrogo, Lat.] to take away from a 
law its force; to repeal; to annul; to abolish; to revoke. 
Ahroyate and repeal are terms rather to be used with respect 
to laws; abolish, with regard to customs; annul aud revoke, 
to private contracts. 

ABROGATION, s. [abrogatio, I.at.] the act of repealing, 
or the repeal of a law, used iu opposition to rogation, dis¬ 
tinguished from derogation, which implies the annulling 
only part of a law; subrogation, which denotes the adding 
a clause; from abrogation, which implies the limiting or 
restraining it; from dispensation, which sets it aside only 
iu a particular instance; and from antiquation, which is the 
refusing to pass a law. 

ABROO'D, atl. ill the act of brooding. Davies. 
ABRUPT, part, or a. [ubruplus, Lat.] craggy, broken; 
sudden, unexpected, without the customary preparations; 
unconnected, when applied to compositions. 

ABRU PTION, *. [abruptio, Lat.] breaking off, separation. 
ABRU'PTLY, ad. in a hasty, unexpected, rude manner. 
ABRU PTNESS, *. a hasty, unexpected, unceremonious 
manner; suddenness, the state of unconnectedness, rugged- 
ness, cragginess. 

ABSCESS, *. \ahsressiis. Lat.] a cavity, containing pus or 
matter, so called because the parts which wore joined are 
now separated; one part recedes from another, to make way 
for the collected matter. 

To ABSCIND, i>. a. [ubscindo , Lat.] to cut off. Not often 
used. 

ABSfTS.SA, s. fI.at.J part of the diameter of a conic sec¬ 
tion, intercepted between the vortex and a semiordinatc. 

ABSCISSION, *. [ahscissio, l.at.J the act of cutting off] 
the state of being cut off 

To ABSCO'ND, r. n. \abscondo, I.at.] to keep one’s self 
from the view or knowledge of the public; to hide: applied 
to those who fly from the commerce of mankind, to escape 
the law, whether on account of debt or criminal actions. 

A'BSENCE, s. [absentia, Lat.] distance, which renders 
a person incapable of seeing and conversing with another; 
used in opposition to presence. Figuratively inattention to 
the present object; because a person in that state resembles 
one who is distant. It is used with the particle from, which 
limits its signification. 

A'BSENT, a. [absens , Lat.] at a distance from, out of the 
sight and hearing of a person. Figuratively, inattentiv;. to, 
or regardless of something present. 

To ABSENT, v. a. to withdraw, or decline the presence 
of a person or thing. 

ABSENTEE', s. in Law, he that is absent from his situa¬ 
tion, employment, or country. 

ABSI'NTIIIUM, s. [Lat.] wormwood. A plant whose 
leaves and flowers have a very bitter taste, and a very strong 
smell. It is not used by physicians. 

A BSI'ST, v. n. to stand off; to leave off. 

To ABSO'l.VE, v. a. [absolvo, Lat.] to acquit of a crime, 
to free from an engagement or promise; to pardon, in allu¬ 
sion to the absolution of a priest; to perfect, accomplish, or 
complete, applied to time. 

ABSOLUTE, a. [ absolutus , Lat.] perfect, complete, with¬ 
out conditions; independent, without restraint or limitation. 

ABSOLUTELY, ad. completely; without relation; with¬ 
out limits or dependence. 

ABSOLUTENESS, s. completeness; freedom fr6m de¬ 
pendence or limits; despotism. 

ABSOLUTION s. f.absolutio. Lat.j in :omnton Law, a 
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full acquittal of a person, by some final sentence; a tempo¬ 
ral discharge for some further attendance upon a mesne 
process ; in ecclesiastical Law, a juridical act, whereby a 
priest prouounces a pardon for sins to such as repent. 

A'BSONANT, part. [absonant, Lat.] sounding harshly. 

A BSONOIJS, ab-so-nous, a. absurd, contrary to reason. 

To ABSO'RB, v. a. fpreter. absorbed, part. prctcr. absorbed 
or absorpt, from absorb) o, Lat.J to suck up. 

ABSO'RBENT, s. [from absorbent, Lat..] in Physic, me¬ 
dicines which dry up redundant humours, whether applied 
internally or externally; likewise the laeteals, which absorb 
the chyle; the cutaneous vessels which admit the water in 
baths or fomentations; or those vessels which open into the 
cavities of the body, and imbibing the oxtravasated juices, 
convey them to the circulating blood. 

To ABSTA IN, v. a. I ubstincu, Lat.] to forbear, to refrain 
from, or decline any gratification. 

ABSTK'M It)US,’ a. [ ubstemius , Lat.] temperate in the en¬ 
joyment of sensual gratifications. Figuratively, the cause ot 
temperance. Sometimes used substantively, for those who 
practise the virtue of temperance. 

ABSTE'MIOUKLY, ad. temperately; soberly. 

ABSTEMIOUSNESS, s. tin; quality of being temperate, 
or declining the gratification of our sensual appetites. 

To ABSTERGE, v. a. [absten/n, Lat.J to wipe clean, to 
cleanse; used mostly by medical men. 

ABSTK'RGENT, a. \ubstenjens, Lat.] endued with a 
cleansing quality. In Medicine, it signifies medicines which 
resolve concretions, as soap, Are. 

ABSTK'RSION, s. [abstersio, I .at j the act of cleansing. 

A'BSTLNENCK, or ABSTINENT:Y, s. [abstimntia, 

I.at.] in a general sense, the refraining from anv thing to 
which we, have a propensity; used with the particle from. 
In a more limited sense, fasting, or the forbearance of ne¬ 
cessary food; distinguished fiom temperance, as that im¬ 
plies a moderate use of food, but this a total avoiding of it 
for a time. 

To ABSTRA'CT, v. a. \ahstraho, Lat.] to take one thing 
from another. Figuratively, to separate, followed by the 
partiele/zw/f; used absolutely, the exercise of the faculty of 
the mind, named abstraction; or separating ideas from one 
another. VI hen applied to writings, to reduce their sub¬ 
stance to less compass. 

A BSTRACT, part, [abstracts, Lat.] separated from 
something else; generally applied to the operations of the 
niiud. Abstract terms, are those which signify the mode 
or quality of a being, without any regard to the subject in 
which it inheres; it is used with the particle from. Ab¬ 
stract mathematics, those branches which consider the quan¬ 
tity, without restriction to any particular species of it. Ab¬ 
stract numbers, are assemblages of units, considered in them¬ 
selves, without being applied to any subject. 

ABSTRACT, s. a compendious view of a treatise, more 
superficial than an abridgment. Figuratively, applied to 
persons, those who comprehend all the qualities, good or 
bad, to be found in the species. 

ABSTRACTED, part, separated, refined, or abstruse; 
a disposition ot mind whereby a person is inattentive to 
external objects, though present. 

ABS7 RA C1 ED1.Y, ad. with abstraction; simply; sepa¬ 
rately from all contingent circumstances. 

ABS IRA Cl ION, s. [ ahstractia, Lat.] an operation or 
faculty of the mind, whereby we separate things that are in 
themselves inseparable, in order to consider them apart, in¬ 
dependent of one anoRier; whereas precision separates 
tnings distinct m themselves, in order to prevent the con¬ 
fusion which arises from a jumble of ideas. Sometimes it 


is used for the exercise of this faculty. The state of being 
inattentive to external objects, or absence of mind. In 
Pharmacy, the drawing oil or exhaling a menstruum from 
the subject it was intended to resolve. 

ABSTRACTLY, ad. simply, separately. 

ABSTRU'SE, a. [abstrusus, Lat.] obscure, dark, not easy 
to be understood; deep, hidden, or fur removed from the 
common apprehensions or ways of conceiving. 

ABSTRli'SELY, ad. obscurely, not plainly. 

ABSTRU'SKNES-S, or ABSTRUSITY,s. difficulty, dark¬ 
ness, obscurity, bard to be understood or comprehended. 

ABSU'RI), a. [absurdus, l.at.] not agreeable to reason, or 
common sense, or that thwarts, or goes contrary to, the com¬ 
mon notions and apprehensions of men; inconsistent, con¬ 
trary to reason. 

ABSU'RDITY, or ABSUUDNF.KS, s. [absurditas, Lat.] 
a contradiction to common sense ; an inconsistence with 
reason. 

ABSU'RDLY, ad. improperly; unreasonably. 

ABU NDANCE, s. [ahondnrae, Fr.] great plenty; a great 
many; vast numbers, as abundance of people; a great quan¬ 
tity’; more than sufficient. 

ABU'NDANT, a. \abunduns. Lat.] plentiful; exube¬ 
rant; numerous; well stored with; replete, or abounding. 
Abundant number, is a number, the sum of whose aliquot 
parts is greater than the number itself. Thus the ulh/uot 
parts of k\ being 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6; they make, when added 
together. 111. 

ABU XDA .Vi’LY, ad. amply, liberally. 

To ABU SE, v. a. f abator, Lat.J to make a bad use of; to 
impose upon, or deceive; to treat rudely. 

ABU SE, s. the ill or improper use of a thing; a vicious 
practice or bad custom; unjust censure; carnal knowledge, 
either with or without violence. 

ABU SER, s. the person who makes an ill use of any 
thing. An impostor, sedtieer, ravisher ; one who makes 
use ut reproachful language, or is guilty of rudeness towards 
another. 

ABU SIVE, a. [ahusicus, Lat.] insolent; offensive; inju¬ 
rious. 

ABF'SI VELY, ad. reproachfully. 

ABU'Sl YEN ESS, s. the use of reproachful language; or 
the exercise of rude and unmerited incivility. 

To AlHJ'T, or ABU"l’T, v. a. \aboutir, Er.j to terminate, 
bound or border upon another place or tiling. 

ABUTMENT, *. that which abuts or borders upon 
another, 

AB'YSS, s. [abysses, Lat.] a bottomless pit or gulf, or 
any prodigious deep where no bottom can be found, or is 
supposed to have no bottom; a vast unfathomable depth of 
waters; the vast collection of waters supposed to be inclosed 
in the bowels of the earth. Among Divines, it is often used 
to signify hell. In a figurative sense, that in which any 
thing is lost. 

AHYSSf'XfA, called also Hip her Ethiopia, and bv the 
Arabians, A/hnbash , a very ancient kingdom or empire in 
Africa, it is bounded on the N.bv Nubia, on the K. by the 
Red Sea and Adel, and on the S. ami IV. bv Ajan, Alalia, Gin- 
giro, and Goram ; lies between f> and 20 degrees N. lat. 
and between 2G and 44 F.. Ion. It is about 90!) miles long 
and GOO broad, and contains 378,000 square miles. The 
mountains are very high here, and scattered all over the 
country, in some parts they are so steep, that the inhabitants 
ascend them by ladders, and draw up the cattle with ropes; 
among these the Nile ami the Niger have their source; and 
here, as in Egypt, they have their periodical inundations, 
which greatly fertilize the plains. The thunder and light 
E 
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rung here are sometimes tremendous, and the winds no less 
dreadful, overturning the houses, and tearing up trees by the 
roots; and the rain comes down like torrents. Their rainy 
season holds for near six months, during our summer months, 
and is succeeded by an equal period of cloudless sky. Gold, 
silver, and copper mines, are found here; the vegetables are 
various; the animals are tbe lion, leopard, elephant, rhino¬ 
ceros, dromedary, camel, stag, horse, cow, goat, sheep, mon¬ 
keys, &c. with a great variety of birds, as the ostrich, eagles, 
vultures, storks, &c. and in the rivers there are found the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus. The complexions of the 
inhabitants arc copper-coloured, olive, and black; their re¬ 
ligion seems to be a mixture of Judaism and the profession 
of the Greek church; their language is the Ethiopic, which 
bears a great atlinity to the Arabic. The emperor or king is 
called Negus; and he lias commonly been taken for Prcsier 
John. His authority is absolute. The habit of persons of 
quality is a silken vest, with a sort of scarf; but the common 
people wear nothing but a pair of drawers. 

AO, AK, or AKK. at the beginning or ending of a namo 
of a town or place, is the Saxon word ac, which signifies an 
oak: as Acton is as much as to say Oak-town, and Austins 
ac, Austin's oak; and as for the names of persons of tin* 
-.line form, they are for the most part deiived from the 
places of their birth, or some achievement there. 

AC.VCIA, s. [I,at.] in Botany, Egyptian thorn, or binding 
bean-tree. The Acacia, styled Vera, i- c- true, is the tree 
from whose branches exudes the Gum Arabic, and from 
whence the Surens Acacia*, or Juice of Acacia, is drawn. 

ACADK’.MIC, ak-ka-dem-ik, s. in a large sense, signifies 
a member of a university or school, where languages and 
other branches of polite education are taught. 

ACADEMIC, or ACADE.M1CK, a. [acudi miens, I.at.] 
belonging to the academy. 

ACADEMICIAN, or' ACADK'.MfAN, a name used 
for members of modem Academics, or instituted societies 
of learned men. 

ACA'DKMY, s. [academia, l.al.l It was originally a pub¬ 
ic place planted with ticcs at Athens, so culled from one 
Acatlcinns, who presented it. A place where learned men 
met to confer upon discoveries already made in the sciences, 
or to trv experiments for their further improvement. It is 
sometimes used for a college or university; a place where 
persons are taught, the liberal arts and sciences, Ac. It is 
ilso used for a particular society of ingenious persons es¬ 
tablished for the improvement of learning, Ac. and for a sort 
of collegiate school or seminary, where young persons are 
instructed in a private way, in the liberal arts and sciences. 

AC A VIA, or A oca Scotia, or Nno Scotland, one of the 
British colonics in North America, situated between 41 and 
.11 degrees of N. lat. and between fi.’i anil 70 degrees of W. 
km. It is bounded by the river S, Lawrence and the At¬ 
lantic Ocean on the east, and by the hay of Eundv and the 
seas of Acadia on the south, and by Canada and the United 
Pioviuees on the west. The French ceded it. to the English 
hv the peace of Ctreeht, who have planted a colony there. 
It is a very fruitful country, and affords plenty of game. In 
l7Kf it was divided into two governments, one of which is 
called New Brunswick. 

ACA'NTIll’S, s. [ I.at.] the herb bear’s foot, remarkable 
for being the model of the foliage on the Corinthian chapiter. 

ACAPU'LCO, in Mexico, an inconsiderable town, con¬ 
sisting of only 2 or 300 thatched cottages; unless at the an¬ 
nual fair, which lasts about 30 clays, when it. suddenly be¬ 
comes a populous city, crowded with the richest commodities 
of India, hi ought by the Manilla galleon; the treasures of 
Peru, brought by the annual ship from Lima; ami all sorts of 


European poods, brought overland from Vera Cruz. Aca¬ 
pulco is seated on a commodious and excellent bay, in the 
South Sea, and has a harbour free and open for ships of any 
burden; tbe best, indeed, on all the western coast of Spanish 
America. Lat. 17. 22. N. Ion. 101. 10. W. 

To ACCEDE, v. a. [ticccdo, I.at.] to come to, to draw 
near to, to enter into, or to add one's self to something 
already supposed to take place. 

To ACC K'LEK ATE, v. a. [accrlcro, Lat.] to hasten, to 
quicken, to spur on with superadded motion and expedition 

ACCELERATION, s. the act. of quickening motion, Ac. 
With Philosophers, a continual increase of velocity in any 
heavy bodies, tending towards the centre of the eaith by 
the force of gravity. 'With the ancient Astronomers, a 
term used in respect to the fixed stars, which signified the 
dillerence between the revolution of the primnm mobile 
and tbe solar revolution : it was computed at 3 minutes 
and Ifi seconds. 

To ACCE'ND, v■ a. [nccendo, I.at.] to set on fire. 

ACCE'NSION, .«. [nceci.ww, Lat.] in Philosophy, the 
kindling or setting any natural body on tire. 

ACCENT,.?. 1 neemtus, Lut.| the rising or falling of the 
voice; a tone ami manner of pronunciation contracted fmm 
the country in which a person was bred, or n sided a consi¬ 
derable time. With Rhetoricians, a tone or modulation of the 
voice used sometimes to denote the intention of the speaker, 
with rigard to energy or force, and expressive of the senti¬ 
ments and passions, (leave Accint, is this mark (') our a 
VOwd, to slo w that the voice is to be drpu sm iI. Acute 
Acnnt, is this mark (') our a vovu I, to sle w that tin* voice 
is to lie raised. Circnm/tr r Aumt, is this mark (~) river a 
vowel in Greek, and points out a kind of undulation in the 
voice. 'I he l.onif Anrnf, shews that the vniie is to dwell 
noon the vowel, and is expressed thi.s C). The Short Accent 
(in Grammar) shews that the time of pmuriim-ing might to 
In* short, and is inaiki d thus (")• The two I isl, however, 
come properly under the load Qnanhtn, and not At cent 
Jn .Music, it is a certain undulation or wadding of the voice, 
to express' the passions either naturally or aitiliciallv. 

To ACCE NT, c. a. [from aettn/tr;, Lat | to mark with an 
accint; to pionouucf* with regard to the auii.fs. 

'J o ACCE'NTCATE, v. a. [attcnlnrr, Fi.| to place flic 
proper accents in reading, speaking, or writing, on the 
vowels or syllables of any word. 

ACCENTUATION, s. a pronouncing or marking a word, 
so as to lay a stress of the voice on the right word or syllable, 

To ACCEPT, v. a. [accipio, I.at.] to receives favourably 
or kindly; to take with particular approbation; used either 
with or without the particle of. 

ACCE'PTABl.E, a. [acceptable, Fr.] that may be favour¬ 
ably or kindly received; agreeable. 

ACCE'PTABLY, ad. iii an acceptable manner. 

ACCETTANCK, s. [acceptance, Fr.| an accepting or re¬ 
ceiving favourably or kindly ; sometimes the meaning or 
manner of taking a word with the accent pioiiiiseuouslv on 
the first or second syllable. In Law, it is tbe tacit agree¬ 
ment to some act done by another before, which might have 
been avoided, if such agreement, or acceptance had not been 
made. In Commerce, it. is the subscribing or signing an 
inland bill of exchange, which makes the person debtor for 
the sum of its contents, and obliges him to discharge it at 
the time which it mentions. 

ACCEPTATION, s. [acceptation, I’r.] the received mean¬ 
ing of a word, or sense in which it is usually taken; re¬ 
ception of any person or thing, either agreeably or not; par¬ 
ticular regard as to acceptableness and manner of reception 
ACCE PTER, s. in Commerce, the person who accepts 
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a bill by signing it, and therefore obliges himself to pay the 

contents when due. 

ACCE'SS, s. [acccssas, Lat.] admittance, approach, or pas¬ 
sage to a place or person; license or means to approach any 
thing; accession to any thing; the return or fit of an ague or 
other distemper. 

ACCESSIBLE, a. [acccssibilis, Lat.] that may be ap¬ 
proached, reached, or come to. it is used with the particle 
to before the object. Accessible height, is either that which 
may be measured mechanically, by applying a measure to it.; 
or else it. is a height whose base can be approached to, and 
from thence a length measured on the ground. 

ACCESSION, s. | nccessio, Lat.] addition or increase; the 
act whereby a thing is snperadded to another; joining one’s 
self to any thing else; coining to, as the coining of a king 
to the crown. In Physic, the beginning of a paroxysm. 

A'CCESSORY, or A'CCESSARY, s. in Civil Law, any 
thing that of right belongs or depends on another, although 
it be separated from it, as if tiles be taken from a house to 
be laid on again, they are an accessory, if the house be to 
be sold. By statute, a person who commands, advises, or 
conceals an offender, guilty of felony by statute. In Com¬ 
mon Law, a person guilty of felony, though not principally, 
as by advice, command, concealment; and this may be 
either before or after the fact. 

A'CCIDENCli, s. [accidentia, Lat.] a little book, con¬ 
taining the first principles of the Latin tongue. 

A'CCIDENT, s. | from acciilciis, Lat.] a casualty or 
chance; a contingent, effect, or something produced casu¬ 
ally, or without any foreknowledge or destination of it in 
the agent, tluu pioduced it, or to whom it happens. A thing 
is also frequently styled an accident in reference to its 
cause, or at least to our knowledge of it; and Ity this an 
client either casually produced, or which appears to have 
been so to us, is commonly understood. In Grammar, the 
property of words, such as their division into substantives 
and adjectives, the declensions, cases, number, and gen¬ 
ders of nouns: the conjugations, moods, tenses, numbers, 
persons, etc. of verbs. In Physic, it is an effect which is 
not produced immediately from the first cause, but by some 
other intervening incidents, and is analogous to the word 
Symptom. In Heraldry, accidents are the principal points 
in the escutcheons; and with the Astrologers, the most ex¬ 
traordinary circumstances that have, occurred in the course 
of a person’s life. 

ACCIDE'N'l’AL, a. f arcidr.nUdis, Lat.] pertaining to acci¬ 
dents, happening by chance. 

ACCI DE'NTAI.LY, ad. casually; fortuitously. 

ACCI'DIOIJS, a. [aecidius, Lat.] slothful. 

ACCI'DITY, a. [nrciilitas, Lat.] slothfulness. 

ACCTNCT, a. [ accinctns, Lat..] girded, prepared, ready. 

ACCI'PIENT, part, [accipicus, Lat.] receiving. Substan¬ 
tively, a receiver. 

ACC LAM A'TION, s. [acclamntio, Lat.] a shouting for joy; 
expresssing applause, esteem, or approbation. 

ACCLl'VITY, s. [ accltritas, Lat.] the ascent of a hill; and 
among Geometers, the slope of a line or plane inclining to 
the horizon upwards. 

ACCLI'VOUS, a. f aerlirns, Lat.] rising with a slope. 

To ACCLO'Y, v. a. to crowd, to overfill; to surfeit or 
satiate. 

ACOLOY'D, part, with Farriers, denotes a horse being 
pricked in shoeing. 

To ACCO'IL, v. n. to bustle, crowd, or be iu a burry. 
See Coil. 

A'CCOLENT, s. fnccoiens, Lat.] he who inhabits near, or 
a borderer on any place. 


ACCO'MMODABLE, a. [accommodahilis, Lat.] that may 
be fitted to another tiling, iu its primary signification; in its 
secondary, that may he reconciled to, its consistent with, or 
may be applied to. 

To ACCO'M MOD ATE, v. a. [uccommodo, Lat.] to pro¬ 
vide or furnish with conveniences; to agree, compose, make 
up, or adjust a matter in dispute; to adapt, fit, or apply one 
matter or tiling to another. 

ACCO'M MOD ATE, a. f accommodates, Lat.l when used 
with the particle for, it denotes convenient or proper; with 
the particle to, it implies suitable. 

ACCO'MMODATELY, ad. suitably; fitly. 

ACCOMMODATION, s. [accommodatio, Lat.] an adapt¬ 
ing, fitting, adjusting. See. the composing or putting an end 
to a difference, quarrel, Sec. Convenience. 

ACCO'M PA NIM ENT, s. the adding of one thing to an¬ 
other by way of ornament. In Heraldy, the niantlings, sup¬ 
porters, See. Iu Music, the instrumental part playing or 
moving while the voice is singing. 

To ACCO'M PA NY, v. a. [arcompayner, Fr-] to go or 
come with, to wait on, to keep company with; to join or 
unite with. To accompany a voice, i. e. to play to it with 
proper instruments. 

ACCO'Ml’LICE, s. [complice, Fr.] one who has a hand 
in a matter, or who is privy to the same crime or design with 
another. 

To ACCO'MPLINII, v. a. [accomplir, Fr.] to complete; 
to fulfil; to execute or bring a mailer or thing to pci lection; 
to complete a period of time; to obtain or aoijmu-. A per¬ 
son well accomplished, one who has cxtraoidinarv part-, and 
lias acquired great accomplishments in learning. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT,*, the perfecting, t tiding, fulfil¬ 
ling, or achieving of any matter or thing < utirely or com¬ 
pletely. Also, an acquirement in learning, arts, scimees. or 
good behaviour. 

ACCO'MPT, ak-kount, s. [compte, Fr. ] all computations 
made arithmetically. In Commerce, all those books in 
which merchants and other traders register their transac¬ 
tions. Merchants Accompts, are those which are kept by 
double entry. Accompt in Compnnn, is between two mer¬ 
chants or traders, wherein the transactions relative to their 
partnership arc registered. Accompt in Hank , is a fund 
deposited either at some banker’s, or the Bank, bv traders, 
as running cash, to be employed in the payment of lulls, 
Accompt of Sales is .111 information given bv one merchant to 
another, or by a factor to his principal, of the disposal, net 
proceeds. Sec. of goods sent for the proper account of the. 
sender or senders who consigned the same. 

ACCOMPT A NT, nk- koun-taiit, x. \accomptant. Fr.] one. 
who is not only well skilled in easting up accounts, but in 
book-keeping. 

ACCO'M PTANTSHIP, s. the qualifications necessary for 
an uccomptant. 

ACCO lU), s. [accord, Fr.] agreement or compact ; 
agreement of mind; mutual harmonv or symmetiv. Self- 
motion ; as, “It opened of its own accord.” In Common 
Law, agreement between seve.al persons or parties to make 
satisfaction for an aflront or trespass committed one 
against another. In Music, it i- the production, mixture, 
and relations, of two sounds, of which the one is grave, the 
other acute. 

To ACCO'Rl), j>. n. [acrordrr, Fr.] to agree; to hang to¬ 
gether. Actively, to tune two or more instruments, so as 
they shall sound the same note when touched by the hand 
or bow; to harmonize. 

ACCORDANCE, s. friendship conformity, consistence, 

r agreement with. 
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ACCO'IiDIN’G, prep. .agreeable to; in proportion; with 
regard to. 

ACCORDINGLY, ad. conformably; consistently. In the 
beginning of a sentence, it refers to what went before, and 
implies a deduction from it. 

ACCO'Rf'ORATED, part. [accorporatus, Lat.] joined or 
put to; imbodied. 

To ACCO'ST, v. a. f nccoster, Fr.] to make or come up to 
a person, and speak to him. 

ACCOU'NT, s. a computation of the number of certain 
things; a reckoning. The total or result of a computation; 
estimation of value; rank, dignity, or distinction; regard, 
consideration, for the sake of; as, “ Sempronius gives tto 
thanks on this account." Reason or cause; narrative or re¬ 
lation, opinion or belief; review or examination: explana¬ 
tion, or assignment of causes; the reasons of any thing col¬ 
lected; profit, gain, or advantage. In a Law sense, a par¬ 
ticular detail or enumeration delivered to a court or judge, 
&c. of what a man has received or expended for another, 
in the management of his affairs. Also, in Common l.aw, a 
writ or action that lies against a man, who by his office is 
obliged to give an account to another (as a bailiff' to his mas¬ 
ter) and refuses to do it. Upon no account, or by no meaiis. 
Upon all accounts. By all means. In every respect. 

To ACCOU'NT, v. a. to compute; in the passive voice, 
to be reckoned or esteemed. With the particle for, it de¬ 
notes, to explain by assigning the cause and reasons. With 
the particle to, it implies to lie charged, applied, appropri¬ 
ated, or assigned to. With the particle of, to estimate, or 
to be valued. Lastly, to be imputed. 

ACCOUNTABLE, a. liable to give an account, an¬ 
swerable. 

ACCOU'NTANT, s. in Law, a person who is obliged to 
render an account to another. Accountant Gent ml, is an 
officer belonging to the court of chancery, appointed bv 
Parliament to receive all money lodged in court, and to 
convey it to the bank of England. 

To ACCOU'PLE ak-kup-pl, v. a. [ decoupler . Fr.] to link 
or join together. 

To AC( 'OU"I'll K, a. [ aevontrer , Fr.] to dress, attire, 
trim, especially with warlike accoutrements. 

ACCOUTREMENT, s. dress; equipage, furniture, or 
habiliments of war; ornaments. 

ACCRE'DITEI), a. of allowed reputation; confidential. 

ACCRETION, [accrctio, Lat.] the act of growing to 
another, so as to augment, it. With Naturalists, an addition 
of matter to any body externally: hut it is frequently applied 
to the increase of such bodies as arc without life; and it is 
also called apposition. 

ACCR ETIVE, a. j from accrctio, Lat.] that by which growth 
in increased; that by which vegetation is augmented. 

A'CCRl.YGTGX, New and Old, villages near Blackburn, 
Lancashire.—.Messrs. Peels and Co. carry on a very exten¬ 
sive cotton manufactory here, in spinning, weaving, bleach¬ 
ing, and printing: supposed to be the most extensive of the 
kind in the kingdom. Population 

To ACCRO'ACH, r. a. \accrovher, Fr.] a Law term, to 
draw away another’s property. 

ACORO'ACHM ENT. $. the act of accroaching, or draw¬ 
ing away the property of another. 

To ACCRU'K, r. v. [nccroitrc, Fr.] to be increased, or 
added to. In a Commercial sense, to arise or proceed from. 

ACCUBA'TION, s. jfrom accubo, Lat.] a posture of the 
body between sitting and lying. It was the table-posture of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

ACCU'MBENT, a. \accunihens, Lat.] leaning. 

To ACCUMULATE, v. a. [accumulo, Lat.] to heap on 


or pile one thing upon another; to gather or amass together 
in great quantities. 

ACCUMULATION, s. [aenumvhtio, Lat.] repeated ac¬ 
quisitions and additions; an amassing; the state of a thing 
amassed. 

ACCUMULATIVE, a. that docs accumulate; that is ac¬ 
cumulated. 

ACCUMULATOR, s. he that accumulates: a gatherer or 
lieaptr together. 

ACCURACY, or ACCURATENESS, s. [accurutio, Lat.| 
exactness, justness, or nicety- 

ACCURATE, u. f accuratus, Lat.] done with care; exact 
either as to persons or things. 

A CCURATELY, ad. exactly; nicely. 

To ACCU'RSK, v. a. to blast or load with a curse; to 
doom to destruction; to imprecate curses upon any one. 
See Ci ttSK. 

ACCU RSED, part, lying under a curse, or excommuni¬ 
cated; execrable; that dcseives execration. 

ACCU'SABLE, part, [acatsabilis, l.at.J that is liable to be 
found fault with, censured, or blamed. 

ACCUSATION, s. the charging with come defect or 
crime. In Law, the preferring a criminal action against 
any one before a judge. 

ACCU SATIVE, a. f accusations, Lat.| in Latin and Greek 
Grammar, the fourth ease. In the English noun there is 
no difference between the nominative and the accusative, 
except that the former precedes, and the latter follows the. 
verb. The latter, for distinction, is now generally called the 
objective ease. It denotes the relation of the noun, ou 
which the action of the verb terminates. 

ACCI.'SATORV, a. [accusatorius, l.at.J of or belonging 
to accusation. 

To ACCU'SE, v. a. \accuso, Lat.] to charge with a crime; 
to inform against, indict, or impeach; to censure. It has the 
paitiile of and sometimes for, before the matter of censure 
or accusation. 

ACCUSER, s. the poison who accuses. 

To ACCl "STO.M, e. a. [u< emit tuner, Fr.] to inure or use 
one’s self to any thing. It has the particle to before the 
thing accustomed to. 

ACCl STO.M ABLE, a. of long custom or habit; habitual; 
customary. 

At. Cl STOMA 111. Y, ACC U'STO.M A RILY, ad. accord¬ 
ing to use or custom. 

ACCl’STO.M ARY, a. commonly practised, customary, 
usually done. 

ACCl 'STOMED,«. according to custom; frequent; usual. 

ACE, .s-. a single point or speck on cards or dice. Figu¬ 
ratively, the least quantity, or the smallest distance; i. c. 
within an arc of it. 

ACET’If.ALF, *. ffrom « priv. and ntjta\i). Or.] certain 
ecclesiastics so called, who, making profession of extreme 
poverty, would not acknowledge auy chief, whether layman 
or ecclesiastic. 

ACEPHALOUS, a. [rW^uXor, Or.] without a head. 
Naturalists apply lids term to worms, which have been sup¬ 
posed formerly to have no head. Figuratively, those who 
have no superior chief or leader. 

ACERB, a. \accrbus, Lat.] that has a compound taste 
between sour and bitter, such as most unripe fruits have. 

ACE RB1TUDK, or ACERBITY, s. the rough sour taste 
of unripe fruit; severity of temper, roughness of manners. 

ACEROSE, a. [ucerosus, Lat.] chaffy; full of, or mixed 
with chaff’. 

To ACER Y ATE, v. a. [accrro, Lat.] to raise up in heaps. 

ACESCENT, a. [acetcens, Lat.| lending- to sourness. 
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ACETOUS, a. [from acetum, Lat.] having the nature of 
Vinegar, or being somewhat like vinegar in quality. 

ACETUM, s. [Lat.] vinegar iu general; any sharp liquor, 
as spirit of salt, nitre, vitriol, &c. 

ACHA'IA, now Livadia, a province of Turkey In Europe, 
containing the famous city of Athens, Delphi, Pythia, the 
mounts Parnassus, Helicon, and other places celebrated iu 
aucicnt writers. 

ACHE, ake, s. [nee, Sax.] a continual pain or smart in 
any part of the body. With Farriers, a disease in horses, 
causing a numbness in the joints. 

To ACHE, v. it. to be affected with pain. 

ACHERON , a river of Epirus, over which the poets 
feigned departed souls were ferried. Also, a stinking fen 
or lake in the Terra di Lavora of Naples, between Curna 
and Miscno, named Tenebroso Pains by Virgil, on account 
of the blackness of the waters. Figuratively, it is used for 
the state of departed souls, or the grave. 

To ACIII'EVE, v. a. [ achever , Fr.] to finish; to accom¬ 
plish; to perforin some notable exploit with success; to gain 
or procun.*. 

ACHl'EVEMENT, s. the finishing of a notable action; 
the ensigns armorial of a family. 

ACHl'EVEU, s. he who acquires, obtains, or performs 
some great, exploit. 

A'CIIING, s. pain; uneasiness. 

A'CHOR, s. [ ttvhor , Lat, Cr. furfur] a species of the 

herpes: it appears with a crusly scab, which causes an itching 
on the surface of the head. 

ACHROMATIC, a. [from « and xf<£»/<««, Or.] want of 
colour. Achromatic telescopes, are contrived to remedy the 
aberrations iu colours. 

ACHRO'XICAL, n. [from tliqior ami rug, Or.] a term used 
in Astronomy, signifying the rising of a star when the sun 
sets, or the setting of a star when the sun rises; in which 
cases the star is said to rise or set uchronicalli/. 

A'Cll), a. \uriiliis, Lat.] sour, sharp. 

A(TDITY, or A'ClDNKNX, s. [aciditas, Lat.] keenness, 
sharpness; that taste which acid or sharp bodies leave in the 
mouth. With Chemists, the acidili/ or keenness of any liquor 
that consists in sharp particles of salts dissolved, and put 
into a violent motion by means of tire. 

A'CIDS, ,v. all things that affect tlie organs of taste with 
a pungent sourness, Hut the Chemists call all substance!. 
acids, that make an effervescence with an alkali. This, 
however, does not seem to he a true characteristic of acids, 
because some acids will make an effervescence upon being 
mixed with acids of another kind, and also with natural bo¬ 
dies. Another mark of acids is, that they change the colour 
of the juices of the heliotropiuui, roses, and violets, red ; 
whereas alkalis, especially those extracted from animals, 
turn it green. Natural Acids, with Physicians, are such as 
have a proper sharpness of their own, as juice of lemons, 
&c. Artificial Adds, with Chemists, arc such as are pre¬ 
pared by the fire n chemical operations. Manifest Acids, 
are such as alteet the tongue with a sense of sharpness and 
sourness. Dubious Acids, ore such things as have not enough 
of the acid nature to give sensible marks to the taste; but 
yet agree with the Manifest Acids in other properties. 

ACI'DULATED, a. applied to medieines that have been 
mixed or tinctured with some arid. 

To ACKNO'WLF.DGE, »>. a. to confess or own; to be 
grateful or thankful for any benefit; to own or profess a 
former acquaintance, with a person; to approve. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT, s. confession of any thing; 
thankfulness? gratitude ; Concession of a fault; belief, at¬ 
tended with open profession. It supposes a question asked, 
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whereas confession savours a little of self-accusation. We 
acknowledge what we had an inclination to concca/; we con¬ 
fess that which we were blameable iu doing. 

A'CME, s. [uxfiii, Gr.] with Physicians, is used to denote 
the third degree or height of distempers, of which many have 
four periods. 1. The arche, or beginning. 2. Anabasis, or 
growth. 3. The acme, when the distemper is at the height. 
4. The paracme, or declension of the disease. 

ACO'LOTHIST, s. [from ucoXhO tio, Gr.] one of the lowest 
orders in the Homan church, whose office is to prepare the 
elements, to light the church, &c. Also, an application 
given to the Stoics, or to persons steady and immoveable in 
their resolutions. 

A'COLYTK, s. the same with Aeolothist. 

A'CONITE, s. [acoiiihim, Lat.] properly the herb wolfs¬ 
bane; but commonly used in poetical language for poison 
in general. 

ACORN , s. \tnvrn. Sax.] the fruit or seed of the oak. 

ACOU'STIC, a. [liom iiriw, Gr,] that belongs to the 
organ of hearing. Acoustic nerve, in Anatomy, the same 
as auditory nerve. 

ACOIJ'STICS, s. [from i’uJw, Gr.] the doctrine of sounds. 
Either instruments or medicines that help the sense oi 
hearing. 

To ACQUAl'NT, v. n. \accuintir. Fr.] to inform; to he 
accustomed, or habituated to; to know perfectly; to make 
one’s self agreeable to, to insinuate one’s self into the favour 
of; to acquire a perfect and intimate know It dge of. 

ACQUAI'N’l’ANCE, s. [iiccointnnrr, Fr.] applied both 
to persons and things, and followed by the paitiele with. 
Application productive of knowledge; personal knowledge 
arising from familiarity : an intimate friendship and alli¬ 
ance ; a familiar and constant, companion. Without the 
preposition, something to which one has been accustomed, 
when applied to things : applied to persons, a slight or 
superficial knowledge. 

ACQUAINTED, part, informed; accustomed or habi¬ 
tuated; familiar, or having perfect knowledge of: when 
followed hv the particle with, it signifies perfect knowledge 
bv application. 

ACQUK'ST, s. acquisition; the thing gained. 

To ACQl I K'SCE, v. ». \ut i/niisen, l.at.] to yield to, to 
comply with, to rest satisfied with, used with the particle in. 

ACQUIESCENCE, s. a tacit consent, submission, or 
yielding to; approbation, excluding all repining. 

ACQUI RABLE, «. that may lie acquired or obtained; 
attainable. 

To ACQUI RE, v. a. [aer/uiro, Lat.] to attain, to jmiehase 
bv one’s labour. 

ACQUI RER, s- the person that acquires; a gainer. 

ACQUUHKM ENT, s. gain; attainment. 

ACQUISITION, s. [ucijuisitio, Lai.] an obtaining; the 
thing obtained. 

ACQUISITIVE, a. \acijuisiticus, Lat.] that is acquired, 
or gained. 

AVQU1ST, s. [from aetjuirir, Fr.] additional increase, 
something acquired or gained: eqiiisition. In Law, goods 
not held by descent or inheritance, but obtained by pur¬ 
chase. In Polities, something gained hv conquest. 

To ACQUIT, r. a. [ucf/uittir, f r.] to discharge or fn <■ 
from; to clear from guilt, not to condemn, with of ot Jiwt 
before the crime; t discharge from any obligation. 

ACQUITMENT, or ACQUITTAL, »•. in Law, a setting 
free from the suspicion of guilt, or an offence; also a ti- 
■uint’s discharge from or by a mesne landlord, fiom doing 
service to, or being disturbed in, his possession by any 
superior lord, or paramount. 
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ACQUITTANCE, s. a discharge or release given in 
writing for a sura of money, or other duty paid or done; 
the writing itself. 

A'CRA, Acre, or St. Jean <V Acre, a sea-port of Pales¬ 
tine, culled in scripture Aeeho, and by the Greeks, Ptole- 
niais. It underwent, in the time of the ciusadcs, many 
sieges, as well by the Christians as Saracens; and, in 1799, 
it successfully sustained a memorable one against Iknm- 
paite, who raised the siege, after failing in a twelfth assault. 
It is the key of Palestine. The bay or harbour, which ex¬ 
tends in a semicircle of 3 leagues as far as Mount Carmel, 
is open to the N. W. winds: yet the port is reckoned one 
of the best, and the town is one of the principal ones upon 
this dreary coast. It was here that our king Edward I. 
when prince, receiving a wound from a poisoned arrow, 
was cured by his wife Eleanor, who sucked out the poison. 
The Armenian and European merchants have their re¬ 
spective places of worship here, and carry on a pretty pro¬ 
fitable trade with the Arabs. It is 28 miles S. oi' Tvrc. 
l,at. 32. 32. N. Ion. 3.7. 2.x E. 

A CRE, s. [acre, Nax.J a measure of land containing 
forty perches in length, and four in breadth; or four thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty square yards. Such is, in 
general, the English acre. The French acre, or urgent, is 
one-fourth more; the Welch acre, commonly two English 
ones; the Irish, one acre, two roods, and 19 peielies, Eng¬ 
lish. The number of acres in England has been computed 
at -Hi millions and 80,000. The territory of the United 
States ot America, according to calculations made by order 
of Congress, contains 589 millions of acres, exclusive of 
water, wliieli is computed at 51 millions more. 

A CIUD, a. [acridus, Eat.] tasting hot and bitter, leaving 
a painful heat on the tongue and palate. 

ACRIMO NIOUS, a. abounding with sharp or corrosive 
particles, when applied to things. Figuratively, sharp and 
austere, applied to behaviour. 

ACRIMONY, s. [ammonia, Eat.] sharpness, tartness, 
corrosive quality; severity of disposition; sharpness of 
temper. 

A'CKITUDE, s. [acrilndo, Eat.] a quality in a body, 
which affects the taste with a sensation of rough, pungent, 
and liotfisli sour. 

ACRO.AMA lit AU, a. [from uvpodnprif, Gr.j of or per¬ 
taining to deep learning, used in opposition to exoterieal. 

A LROSEIRE, ,y. [from uVpor, and a-xcifiM, Gr.] a shoot or 
sprout from the end of seeds before they are sown. 

A CROXPIREl), part, and a. having sprouts. 

ACROSS, ml. [See Cross] crosswise, thwartvvise. 
ACROSIIC, s. [ax/iuc and ■r!\or, Gr.] a poetical com¬ 
position, the initial letters of which, when added together, 
form a particular name. 

ACROTERIA, s. [from fkpoc, Gr.] in Architecture; 1. 
little pedestals, commonly without bases, placed at the mid¬ 
dle and both extremes of frontispieces or pediments, which 
serve to support statues. 2. Those sharp pinnacles, or 
spirv battlements, standing in ranks about flat buildings, 
with rails and balusters, it. The. figures, whether of stone 
or metals, which are placed as ornaments, or crownings, on 
the tops of temples and other edifices. 

'IV. ACT, v. a. [atjo, Eat.] to he active, to exert one’s 
active powers ; to exercise its active powers ; to perform 
its proper functions; to perform the functions of life; to he 
excited to action, to perform, in allusion to the theatre; to 
counterfeit, in allusion to the office of a player; to be im¬ 
pelled, forced, or incited to or by action; to exert action, 
or produce effects upon a subject; to actuate, or be incited’ 
to action; to perform a character in a play. 


ACT, s. [actum, Lat.] a deed, a performance; a part 
in a play; the power of producing an effect; a deed, or 
decree of parliament, or other court of judicature. In 
Physics, mi effective application of some power or faculty. 
With Metaphysicians, that by which a being is in real 
action. In Enw, an instrument or other matter in writing, 
to declare or justify the truth of a tiling; in which sense 
records, decrees, sentences, reports, certificates, Ac. are 
called acts. Matters of fact, transmitted to posterity in 
certain authentic hooks and memoirs. At the university 
of Oxford, the time when degrees are taken. The word 
act signifies something done which is remarkable. The 
word action is applicable indifferently to every thing we 
do, whether common or extraordinary. An elegant speaker 
will not say a rirtuaus art, hut an act of virtue; whereas 
to say a virtuous action, is proper and elegant. Art of 
faith, in the Inquisition, is a solemn day held by the inqui¬ 
sitors, for the punishment of such as they declare heretics, 
and tlie absolution of the innocent accused, called by them 
auto dafe. 

A'CTIAN, a. belonging to Actinm. Action games, games 
instituted according to some by Augustus, in memory of the 
victory obtained over Antony, near the promontory and 
city of Aeliiim; though others say, that Augustus onlv re¬ 
stored them. Action years, or Actiac icra, in Chronology, 
a series of years beginning from the conquest of Egypt by 
Octavius, called also the rent of Augustus. 

A'CTION, s. [actio, l.at.| the exerting or employing any 
active powers, iti opposition to rest; something done or per¬ 
formed, tl deed; power, influence, agency, or operation. 
In Metaphysics, the exercise of an ability, which a being lias 
to begin or determine a particular train of thought or motion. 
In Ethics, the voluntary motion of a reasonable creature. 
In Painting, or Sculpture, the posture or attitude expressive, 
ot the passion the painter or carver would convey to the 
mind of a spectator. In Horsemanship, the action of the 
month, the motion of the tongue and champing on the bit, 
which is discovered by an abundance of white foam, and is 
a token of mettle. With Orators, Actors, &c. it. is the ac¬ 
commodating the person, voice, and gesture, to the subject. 
In Poetry, an event or series of occurrences, mutually con¬ 
nected, and depending on each other, either real or imagi¬ 
nary, which makes the subject of a dramatic or epic poem, 
la Law, a legal demand of, or the form of, a suit given by 
law, for the recovery of a person’s right.. Actions are cither 
criminal or civil. Criminal are such as have, judgment of 
death. Under this head arc included, 1. Actions penal, 
which lie for some penalty, corporal or pecuniary. 2. Ac¬ 
tions upon the statute, brought, on breach of any statute, 
and which did not lie before, as an occasion of perjury, ,'i. 
Actions popular, given on breach of some penal statute, for 
which any person lias a right to sue. In the plural number, 
actions in Commerce, imply the moveable effects; thus, a 
merchant’s creditors have seized upon all his actions, i. e. 
they have seized upon all the debtsowing to him. Action 
upon the case, in Law, a general action given for redress of 
wrongs done without, violence, and not provided against by 
a law. Action on the ease of words, is where a person is 
injured in his reputation by words maliciously spoken. Ac¬ 
tion of a writ, in Law, is when it is pleaded that t he plaintiff 
has no cause to have it brought, though he may have an¬ 
other for the same. 

A'CTIONAIJEE, a. [action and ahcl, Sax.] in a Law 
sense, that admits an action to he brought against it; punish • 
able, hlameablc, or culpable. 

A'CTIVE, a. [actions. Eat.] that has the power of act 
ing, as opposed to passive; busy in acting, as opposed to 
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idle; practical, not merely speculative, or in theory; nim¬ 
ble, (pick, apt, or forward to act. Active principles, in 
Chemistry, are spirit, oil, and salt; so named, because when 
their parts are briskly in motion, they cause action in other 
bodies. Active verbs, are such as not only signify doing, 
or acting, but have also nouns fol'owing them, to be the 
subject of the action. Thus, to hoe, to teach, are verbs 
active; because we can say, to hoe a thing, to tench a man. 
Verbs neuter also denote an action, but (cannot have, a noun 
following them. Such are, to steep, to go, See. In Medi¬ 
cine, it implies such a dose as operates quick and with some 
force, as emetics, cathartics, and cordials. 

A'CTIVELY, ad. busily; nimbly. In an active significa¬ 
tion, as, “The word is used actively .’ 

ACTIVITY, s. propensity, readiness, nimbleness to do a 
thing. Applied both to persons and things, a power of act¬ 
ing, operation, influence, continual exertion of the active 
powers, in opposition to indolence. 

A'CTLESN, a. insipid. South. 

A'CTOS, the name of two villages, called East and I Vest 
Acton, six miles from London, which derive their names 
from the oaks which grew there formerly. See Ac. 

A'CTOS HU US EL, Shropshire, 8 miles from Shrews¬ 
bury; so named from the Burnels, who formerly had a castle 
in it. A parliament was held here in the reign of king Ed¬ 
ward f. wherein a statute, called the Statute Merchant, was 
made for the assurance of debts. 'Jim lords sat. in tile castle, 
and the commons in a barn, which is yet standing. A great 
part also of the castle, a very magnificent structure, still re¬ 
mains, its walls being exceedingly strong, and adorned with 
tine, battlements, and rows of windows curiously carved. 

ACTOR, .v. [actor, l.at.j lie that does any thing; he that 
practises, in opposition to theory. A player. 

ACTRESS, s. [e/c/Wcc, Fr. | a woman who personates a 
character on the stage. A female who performs auv thing. 

ACTS, »■. in Dramatic Poetry, the divisions or principal 
paits of a play. 

A'CTCAI., a. [actinl, Fr.j that includes or implies 
action ; really in act, not merely in speculation. 

ACTUA LITY, s. the power of exerting action, or ope¬ 
rating; activity; reality or ccitaiutv. 

A'CTUALl.Y, ad. in piled; renilv. 

A'C I'UALNESS, *. a quality which denotes the reality of 
the operation, existence, or truth of a thing. 

A'CTUAllY, s. [actnarius, l.at.j in Law, the register or 
clerk who compiles the minutes of the proceedings of a 
court, particularly the clerk that registers the acts and pro¬ 
ceedings of the convocation. 

To A CTUATE, t>. a. [from ago, l.at.j to excite to action 
to move, to quicken. 

To ACHATE, v. a. [acoo, l.at.j to sharpen. 

ACU'LEATE, a. [acidcntns, l.at.j prickly; that terminates 
in a sharp point. 

ACU'MEN, s. [l.at.j sharpness; applied either to material 
objects, or the faculties of the mind. 

ACU'MINATEl), part, [acuminatns, l.at.j sharp-pointed. 

ACU'TE, a. [acutus, l.at.j sharp-pointed, sharp wilted, 
subtle, ingenious, vigorous in operation or effect. Acute, in 
Geometry, that, which terminates in a sharp point. Acute 
angle, that which is less than ninety degrees. Ante-angled 
triangle, that whose three angles are acute. Acute-angu¬ 
lar sections of a cone, the same as an ellipsis. Acute, in 
Music, shrill, sharp, or high ill respect of some other note, 
opposed to grave. Acute, in Grammar, tin accent which 
teaches to raise or sharpen the voice, and is written thus [']. 
In Physic, applied to diseSses, are thosu that are very vio¬ 
lent, and terminate in a few days. 


ACUTELY, ad. sharply. 

ACUTENESS, s. sharpness, applied to matter. Saga¬ 
city, or quickness of discernment. Capacity of distinguish¬ 
ing, or receiving impressions. Vehement, productive of a 
speedy crisis in a disease. Shrillness, applied to sound. 

AD, at the beginning of English proper names, signifies 
the same with ad or a pud amongst the Latins. So Ad.stun 
signifies at or near some stone; Adhill, at or near some hill. 

A'DAGE, s. [adagium, l.at.j a maxim or principle re¬ 
ceived as self-evident. A proverbial saying.* 

ADA'GIO, s. [Ital.j slow, grave, solemn. In Music, a 
slow movement or time; when it. is repeated twice, as ada¬ 
gio, adagio, it implies a •cry slow motion or movement. 

A'DAMANT, s. [adamtis, Lat.j a stone imagined of im¬ 
penetrable hardness. The diamond, the loadstone, figu¬ 
ratively, something that has any strong attraction. 

A DA M A'NTI \ E, a. [admhanttitUS, Lilt.] ftlilllf of ildd m 

limnt; endued with the properties of adamant; not to tie 

broken. 

A DAMITES, a sect of heretics, who imitated the naked¬ 
ness of Adam during his rt sidenee in Paradise, and rou- 
temued marriage, because he is not said to have known Eve 
before the Fall. 

A'DAM’S-APPI.E, s. in Anatomy, a piomim ut. pat’, of 
the throat. 

To AD.VPT, v. a. [ndapta, l.at.j to tit one thing to an¬ 
other; to proportion; to make one tiling coin-pond v.r.li 
another; to suit. 

ADAPTATION, s. the art of titling om- thing to :• r."T !> ■ r; 
or the fitness, suitableness, or rouvspondence of > ne thing 
willi another. 

A D \ PI’ION. s. the act (if filling, or -liit.i'.hmoss. 

To ADD. r. a. [nddu. I.al.j To imwr.o,.' i v |.lining some¬ 
thing new; to enlarge. In aegrandi/i . To j., it'.oui I ’ i. ■ o 
ration of joining one number to am.tin r.' 

A DDAIil.K, or A DDIF.L E, part, [fioiii i.-'A/o. /. i.'.j tbit 
may lie added. 

To ADDECTMATE, v. a. [atldeenno, I.al.j to take or 
aseei(.tin tithes. 

A'DDEKj s. [trlhr. Sax.j a kind of serpent, whose poison 
is sit quick anil fatal, that lew remedies are stioir'jhi mmgli 
to nvereome it. 

A'DDER'S-GUASS, or VDDF.IFS-Tl )N( .FK. s. a plant 
without any flower; its fruit is oblong, and of an oval shape. 

It is esteemed a vulnerary, and apple d liitern illv or exlei- 
nally; the juice of it is given for internal wounds, and the 
ointment that is made of it is applied to those that are ex¬ 
ternal. 

A'DPKR'S-WORT, s. an herb, so named on account of 
its virtue, real or supposed, of curing the bite of serpents. 

A'DDICE, or AD/E, s. |from ndcsc, Sax.] a cooper' 
instrument to chop or cut with. 

To ADDICT, v. a. [nddico, l.at.j to give up one’s self 
wholly to it tiling: to apply one’s mind wholly to it. It is 
mostly used in a had sense. 

ADD1TAMENT, s. [additamentum, l.at.j a thing added, 
or addition. 

ADDITION, s. [ntlditio, l.at.j the act of adding or join¬ 
ing one thing to another, in order to increase its quantity or 
dimensions; the thing which is added; increase; intcrpola- 
tion, or the corrupting of writings, or tenets, bv inserting 
something new or spurious,. In Arithmetic, one of the tiv> 
principal rules. In Law, a title given to a man, besides l,is 
Christian, or surname, implying his estate, degree, occupa¬ 
tion, age, or place of residence. 

ADDI'TIOXA I., a. that is added : that increases. With re¬ 
spect to arguments, a greater number, or more forcible one*. 
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A’DDl.E, </. ffitini iidd. Sax.j empty, rotten; commonly 
said of eggs that produce no chicks, though laid under the 
hen; and hence it is applied to a brain that produces nothing. 

To ADDRESS, r. a. [addreuser, Fr.j to prepare for use; 
to make ready, to prepare one’s self for any action; to pre¬ 
sent a petition to; to make application to a person; to direct 
one’s speech to a person, or body of men. 

A DDK ESS, s. [nddrrsse, Fr.] an application in order 
to persuade; the suit or application of a lover; behaviour, 
or to uted carriage; quickness of uudeistanding, presence 
of mind; an application from an inferior to a superior; the 
direction of a letter, or the method in which a person is 
directed to. • 

A 1)1)11 F/SSER, s. the person who carries the petition and 
delivers the address. 

ADDUCENT, part, f addneens , l,at.] that which draws to, 
or doses. In Anatomy, applied to muscles that bring for¬ 
ward, close, or draw together, the parts of the body to which 
they are. fixed. 

To ADDULOE, r. a. to sweeten. 

A DEL, a fruitful province of Africa, railed also Zeilah, 
Irom a rich trading town of that name, seated near the Red 
Sea. In the centre of the country is Adda, where the king 
resides. This country stretches along the S. coast of the 
Strciglit of Uabdmandd, near the Red Sea. It was for¬ 
merly a part of Abyssinia. 

A DEMI’TION, s. among Civilians, is the privation or 
revocation of some donation or favour. 

ADETT, x. [from adeptns, J.at.J one that understands all 
the secrets of his art, originally appropriated to chemists, 
but now applied to persons of any profession. 

ADE'PT, a- thoroughly skilled in any thing; well versed 
in any matter. 

A'UEQUATE, a. [ader/uatns, I.at.] equal or proportionate 
to; full, perfect, proper, sole, and entire. 

A'I)EQUATE.NESS, s. equality; perfect resemblance; 
justness of correspondence; exactness of proportion. 

ADE'SSENARIl, s. those who hold the corporal presence 
of Christ at the sacrament, hut in a manner different from 
the Papists. 

To ADllE'llE, v. a. [udlirrnv, Eat..] to stick to, like any 
glutinous matter. Figuratively, to hold together, join, or 
unite with. To persist in, or remain firm to a party, person, 
or opinion. 

ADHE'RENCE,or ADIIFl'RF.NCY, s. the quality of slick¬ 
ing to, strong attachment, steady perseverance. 

ADHE'RENT, part, or a. clinging or sticking to. In 
Logic, something added, or not. essential to a thing. 

ADllE'REN'i’, s. one who is firmly attached to any per¬ 
son, party, or opinion. 

ADHE'RKR, s. one who is tenacious of any tenet, or 
firmly attached to any person, party, or profession. 

ADHESION, x. [adhasio, l.at.J the act of cleaving or 
sticking to. Adhesion, to a natural body, is used, and ad¬ 
herence to a party; hut sometimes promiscuously. 

ADHE'SIVE, a. remaining closely attached; sticking, or 
keeping to without any deviation. 

To ADHI BIT, v. n. to apply; to make use of. 

ADJA'CKNCY, s. [from adjaceo, Eat.] state of lying near 
to; the thing itself so lying. 

ADJA'CENT, part, or a. [adjaccns, Lat.] lying near or 
bordering upon; contiguous, or touching each other. 

ADIA'PHORISTS, s. fuiVi^npoi, indifferent, Gr.] a name 
given to the moderate Lutherans in the sixteenth century, 
who adhered to the sentiments of Melancthon. 

ADIA'PHOROUS, a. neutral. 

A'DJECTLVE, s. [adjectivum, Lat.] a word which de¬ 


notes the qualities of a subject, as a great minister; the 
word great is an adjective, as denoting only the qualities of 
the minister. It derives its name from its being joined or 
added to another word, either expressed or understood, in 
order to limit the sense. 

A'D.IKCTIVELY, atl. after the manner of an adjective. 

ADIEU', ad. |Fr.] farewell. God be with you. 

To ADJOI N, v. a. [adjnngo, Lat.] to join, to unite to, to 
add to; also, to be contiguous to, to lie so near as to touch 
or join to. 

To ADJOU'RN, v. a. [adjourncr, Fr.] to appoint a day, 
to put oft to another time ; used chiefly of juridical pro¬ 
ceedings, and the meeting of parliament. 

ADJOU RNMENT, s. [ndjourncment, Fr.] the deferring 
or putting off to another day; delay, or procrastination. 

A DI PODS, a. [adiposHS, I.at.] fat, greasy. 

AT)IT, s. | adilns, Lat.] a passage or entry; the shaft or 
entrance into a mine. 

ADI'TION, s. [aditio, Lat.] a going or coming nigh to. 

To AD.IU'DGE, v. a. [adjudico, J.at.J to give judgment or 
sentence, in a court of justice; with to before the person; to 
award, to sentence; simply, to determine or judge. 

To ADJU'DICATE, v. a. [ adjudico, I.at.] to determine 
any claim at law; to give or assign the right of something 
controverted to one of the claimants. 

ADJUDICATION, s. [ udjudic.atio , I.at.] the act of judg¬ 
ing, or giving to a person by a judicial sentence. 

A'D.II’NCT, a. and s. f adjunetum, Lat.] something unit¬ 
ed, but not essential; one joined to another, as a compa¬ 
nion or assistant. In Philosophy, something added to a 
thing not essentially belonging to it.; a mode that may he 
separated from the subject. Adjuncts, in Grammar and 
Rhetoric, arc adjectives or epithets added to enlarge or aug¬ 
ment the energy of a discourse. 

ADJUNCTION, ,v. [adjunetio, Lat.] the act of joining 
things together; or state of a thing joined. 

ADJU'NGTIVE, x. [from adjuuctivus, Lat.] he that joins; 
that which is joined 

ADJURATION, s. [« uljuraho, Lat.] the form of an oath 
taken by any person; or an oath administered to anv person, 
whereby he is under a necessity of speaking the truth with¬ 
out disguise. 

To ADJU'RE. r. a. [adjnro, Lat.] to hind a person to do 
or not do any thing under tin- penalty of a dreadful curse. 
To entreat earnestly by the most pathetic topic. To swear 
by. To oblige a person to declare the truth upon oath. 

To ADJU'ST, v. a. [adjuster, Fr.] to make consistent, to 
regulate. To settle; to reduce to a standard or criterion. 
To reconcile. 

ADJUSTMENT, s. [adjustement, Fr.] a just description, 
an explication and obviation of difficulties in a subject. A 
just disposition of parts, wherein they conspire to promote 
and assist each other’s motion. 

A'DJUTANT, s. [from adjutnns, Lat.] in the Military art, 
an helper, or assistant- More particularly, an officer in the 
army who assists a superior, particularly the major, in dis¬ 
tributing the pay, and overseeing the punishment of the 
inferior men. Adjutant General, is one who attends the 
General, assists in council, and carries the orders from one 
part of the army to the other. 

ADJUTOR, s. [Lat.] a helper; one who gives assistance. 

ADJUTRIX, s. [Lat.] a female helper, or a woman who 
assists. 

ADJUVANT, a. [adjuvavs, I.at.] helpful; useful. 

ADLEGA'TION, s. a right claimed by the states of the 
German Empire of adjoining plenipotentiaries, in public 
treaties and negociations, to those of the emperor. 
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ADMEASUREMENT, s. the measuring or finding the 
dimensions and quantity of a thing by the application of a 
standard or rule. In Law, a writ brought against such as 
usurp more than their due. 

ADM ENSU RATION, a. [from ad. and mensura, Lat.] the 
act of determining or finding out the length and other dimen¬ 
sions, by a standard, rule, or measure. 

ADMIN I'CULAR, a. that gives sleep. 

To ADMINISTER, v. a. [administro, Lat.] to afford, 
including the idea of help or service; to give. In Politics, 
to manage, or conduct the affairs of government, including 
the idea of subordination. In judicial courts, to tender or 
apply to a person to take his oath. “ To administer an 
oath.” In Church government, to perform the office of a 
minister, or priest, in giving the elements of bread and wine, 
&c. in the sacrament. “ To administer the sacrament.” 
In Physic, to dispense medicines, prescribe and apply reme¬ 
dies. “Administering physic.” To be subservient to; to 
contribute to; with the particle, to. In Law, to take pos¬ 
session of the goods and chattels of a person dying without a 
will, to give in an inventory thereof on oath at the Commons, 
and oblige one’s self to be accountable for them. 

To ADMINISTRATE, v. a. [administro, Lat.] to apply or 
make use of. “Inwardly administrated.” A term peculiar 
to physic. 

ADMINISTRATION, s. [adminislratio, Lat.] the act 
of enforcing, or applying, or giving sentence according to 
the sense of a law. The discharge of one of the chief 
offices of state, which respects the direction of public affairs. 
The active or executive parts of government. Those who 
are entrusted with the care of public affairs. The due dis¬ 
charge of an office. The performance of the necessary 
rites, the act of distributing bread and wine, &e. in the eu- 
charist. In Law, the act or state of a person who takes 
charge of the effects of one dying intestate, and is account¬ 
able for them, when thereto required. The bishop of the 
diocese, where the parly dies, is to grant administration; 
but if the deceased has goods in several dioceses, termed in 
law bona votnbUin, it must then be granted by the archbi¬ 
shop in the prerogative court. The persons to whom admi¬ 
nistration may be granted, are, 1st, to the husband, of his 
wife’s goods and chattels; 2d, to the wife, of the husband’s; 
but in default of cither of these, 3dly, to the children of 
cither sex; in case there be none, 4thly, to the father and 
mother ; after them, Stilly, to a brother of sister of the 
whole or half blood; in default of these, Glhly, to the next 
of kin, as uncle, aunt, or cousin; and for want of all these, 
7thly, to any other person at the discretion of the ordinary, 
&c. Administration cum testdmento annexo, (with a testa¬ 
ment or will anexed,) in Law, is where an executor refuses 
to prove a will, and, on that account, administration with 
the will annexed to it, is granted to the next of kin. 

ADMINISTRATIVE, a. that aids, supports, or assists. 

ADMINISTRATOR, *. [Lat.] the person who officiates 
as a minister or priest in a church. He that has the chief 
management of national affairs. In Law, he who has the 
goods of a man dying without a will committed to his charge, 
and is accountable for them, when required by the ordi¬ 
nary. The office of administrator is the same as that of 
executor, with regard to the burial, discharging funeral ex¬ 
penses, and payment of the debts, &c. of the deceased; but 
as this power is communicated by administration, he can do 
nothing before that is granted. 

ADMINISTRATORSHIP, s. the office of administrator. 

ADMINISTRATRIX,*. [Lat.]a female who has the goods 
and chattels «of a person flying intestate committed to her 
charge. 


A'DMIRABI.E, a. [ ndmirabilis , Lat.] to be admired; wor¬ 
thy of admiration. 

A'DMIRABLY, ad. so as to raise wonder; in an admirable 
manner. 

A'DMIRAL, s. [amiral, Fr.] an officer who has the chit.f 
command of a fleet. According to Du Cange, the Sicilians 
were the first, and the Genoese the next, who gave this 
name to the commander of their naval affairs ; and it is 
supposed that Philip of France introduced the name into 
Europe in 1214; and the first mention of this name among 
us was in the reign of Edward l. Lord hiyh-atlmiral, one 
invested with power to determine by himself, or deputies, 
all crimes committed on*the sea, and its coasts. James duke 
of York, and afterwards king, bore this office ; but at pie- 
sent it is divided among several persons, who are stvlcd 
lords commissioners of the admiralty. Under the admiral 
is a rear-admiral, who commands a third squadron of men 
of war, and carries his flag, with the arms of his country, 
in the mizzen-top of his ship; and a vice admiral, who com¬ 
mands the second squadron, and carries his flag on the ship’s 
fore-top. Vice-admiral , also denotes one who is invested 
with the jurisdiction of an admiral, within a certain county 
or district upon the sea-roast; who is to aid and assist per¬ 
sons that are shipwrecked within his jurisdiction, and to save 
and secure their goods. They are authorized to hear and de¬ 
termine disputes relating to maritime affairs arising within 
their limits; but an appeal lies from their sentence to the 
admiralty-court in London. There are upwards of twenty 
such vice-admirals in Great Britain. 

A'DMIRAI.SIIIP, $. the office of an admiral. 

A'DMIRALTY, s. I amiraulte , I’r.] the office or power 
of the lord high-admiral, or lords commissioners. It usually 
consists of a first commissioner, who presides at the board, 
and six others, who take place in the order their names 
are set down in the commission. They have the chief di¬ 
rection of the affairs of the navy; their jurisdiction is oier 
Great'Britain, Ireland, Wales, and the dominions and isles 
thereto belonging. All warrants for building and provid¬ 
ing ships and warlike stores, are signed by them. Court 
of Admiralty, is a sovereign court held by the lord hiirh 
admiral, or commissioners of the admiralty ; and has cog¬ 
nizance in all maritime affairs, civil as well as ciitninal. All 
crimes committed on the high seas," or in great rivers, be¬ 
low the bridge next the sea, are cognizable in this court 
only, which, by statute, is obliged to try the same by judge 
and jury. Civil actions are determined according to civil 
law, because the sea is without the jurisdiction of the com¬ 
mon law. Under this court is also a court of equity, for 
determining differences among merchants. The Court of 
Admiralty was first erected by king Edward III. 

A'DMIRALTY ISLANDS, a cluster of islands to the 
N. of New Britain, and nearly in parallel W. from New Ire¬ 
land. They are between 20 and 30 in number, and were 
first discovered in 1767, by Captain Cartaret. He describes 
them ns clothed with a beautiful verdure of loftv luxuriant 
woods, interspersed with spots that have been cleared for 
plantations, with groves of coc a-nut trees, and houses of 
the natives, who appeared to be very numerous. The 
largest of the islands is about 18 leagues long, in the direc¬ 
tion of E. anil W. The inhabitants arc a fierce intractable 
people, going quite naked, except that they have shells on 
their legs and arms, by way of ornament. They are of a 
dark copper-colour, nearly black, and woolly heads, which 
they profusely powder; they also paint their checks with 
white streaks. The centre island is supposed to be in l it. 
2. 18. S. and Ion. 146. 44. F.. 

ADMIRATION, s. [ admiratio, Lat.] a passion excited, 
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when we discover a great excellence in an object. In such 
a manner as to excite wonder. Surprise, including the se¬ 
condary idea of something culpable. In Grammar, a point 
or stop, which denotes that the sentence before it implies 
wonder or astonishment; marked (!) 

To A DM I KK, v. a. [admiror, Lut.] to look upon with some 
wonder, including esteem; and arising from the discovery of 
unexpected and inexhansted excellence. 

A DM I KED, part, that occusions great surprise and as¬ 
tonishment. 

ADMl'llER, s. the person who feels the passion of ad¬ 
miration arising at the sight, or contemplation, of any thing 
surprisingly excellent, lie who wonders, or regards with 
admiration. 

ADMTRINGI.Y, ad. with admiration. 

ADMI SSIBLE, a. [from admitto, Lat.] that may be grant¬ 
ed or admitted. 

ADMI'SSION, a. [from admissio, Lat.] liberty or per¬ 
mission of entering. Access or liberty of approaching. A 
power of entering. The granting a proposition not fully 
proved. In Law, is when the bishop, after examination, 
allows a priest to enter into a benefice to which he is 
presented, saying, Admitto te ha bile m: “I admit you as a 
person properly qualified.” 

To ADMIT, v. a. \admitto, I.at.] to grant access to. To 
permit or suffer a person to enter upon an office. To grant, 
in a general sense; to allow. 

ADMI'TTABLE, a. that may be admitted, applied both to 
persons and things. 

ADMITTANCE, s. a permission of a person to take 
and exercise the functions of any office. Access, passage, 
or power of entering. A prerogative, or right of finding a 
ready access to the great. The acceding to, granting, or 
concession of, any position. 

To ADMI X, v. a. [admisccu, I.at.] to join to, or mingle 
with something else. 

ADMTXTION, s. the joining, blending, or incorporating 
one body or fluid with another by mixing. 

ADMIXTURE, s. the blending or mingling one body with 
another. 

To ADMO'NISH, r. a. [admoneo, Lat.] to exhort, or give 
advice, with the preposition ai/ainst. To reprove; to give a 
person a hint; to warn; to put in mind of a fault. 

ADMO'NISHER, x. the person who reminds another of 
his duty, and reproves him for his faults. 

ADMO'NISHMENT, s. admonition; notice of faults or 
duties. A word not often used. 

ADMONITION, s. [admonitio, Lat.] a hint of duty. 
A reminding a person of his duty, or reproof for the neg¬ 
lect of it. 

ADMONTTIONER, x. a liberal dispenser of admonition; 
a general adviser. A ludicrous term. 

ADMO'NITORY, a. [udmonitorius, Lat.] that exhorts and 
excites us to the performance of a duty. 

To ADMO'VE, v. a. [adinoi ta, I.at.] to move towards, to 
approach or bring nearer to. Not in use. 

A DO', s. difficulty, when following much. With the pre¬ 
position about, hustle, noise, or tumult. With the words 
yrent, or more, it signifies a greater appearance or show of 
business than what is real, and is taken in a ludicrous sense. 

ADOLESCENCE, or ADOLF/SCENCY, x. [adolescentin, 
Lat.] the state of a growing youth, commencing from his in¬ 
fancy, and eliding at. his full growth; and lasting as long as 
die fibres continue to increase in dimensions or firmness; 
commonly computed to be between 15 and "25 if not 30 years 
of age. The Homans computed it from 12 to 25 in males 
and to 21 in females. 


ADO'NAI, one of the names of the Supreme Being in the 
Scriptures. The Jews read Adonai in place of Jehovah, 
wherever they meet with it. 

ADO'NIS FLOWER, s. a plant, the same with the red 
morocco, or red maithes. 

To ADO'PT, v. a. [culopto, Lat.] to substitute anolhei 
person’s son instead of one’s own, anti make him capable 
of inheriting, as if so by nature. To acquire, in opposition 
to what is inherent by nature. To rely or confide in, and 
make use of as if our own. 

A DO'PTER, s. be who gives some one by choice the rights 
of a son. 

ADO'PTION, s. [adoptio, Lat.] the act by which a person 
takes the rliild of another for his own son. 

ADO'PTIVE, a. [adoptions, Lat.] that is adopted, in oppo¬ 
sition to a son by procreation. 

ADO'RABl.E, a. [adorable, Fr.] that ought to be adored; 
worthy of divine honours. 

ADO'RABLF.NESN, s. the quality which renders a being 
worthy of divine honours. 

ADO'RABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of divine worship. 

ADORATION, x. [adoratio, Lat.] the act of worship¬ 
ping, includ-ng in it. reverence, esteem, and love. The ex¬ 
ternal act of homage paid to God, distinguished from men¬ 
tal worship. Homage paid to persons in high posts, or in 
great esteem. 

To ADO RE, v. a. [adom, Lat.] to reverence, to honour 
with divine worship. To pay a high degree of regard, reve¬ 
rence, esteem, and homage. 

ADO'RER, s. one who pays divine honours to the Deity. 
One who has a great and reverential regard. In common 
conversation, a lover, who almost idolizes the object of his 
affections. 

To ADO'RN, r. a. [adorno, Lat.] to dress. To deck with 
ornaments. To convey splendour, or pomp. To be embel¬ 
lished or graced with oratory and elegance of language. 

ADO'RNMENT, s. the advantage, of ornament, applied 
both to dress and the faculties of the. mind. 

ADO'WN, prep, towards the ground, downwards, or down. 

A'DRAGANTH, s. in Medicine, gum dragon. It dis¬ 
tils by incision from the trunk or great, roots of a plant, 
which is small and thorny, with thin slender leaves, and 
grows in several parts of the Levant. The gum is of dif¬ 
ferent colours, as white, red, and black. It must be chosen 
clear, smooth, and twisting. It is of great use in medicine. 
Skinners and curriers use great quantities of it in preparing 
their leather, and prefer the red and black, though all others 
use the white or gray. 

ADRE'AD, ad. in a state of fear. 

A'DRIANOPI.E, a considerable city of Romania, and 
tin! see of an archbishop, under the. patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople. It is about 7 or 8 miles in circumference, includ¬ 
ing the old city and some gardens. The houses are low, 
mostly built of mud and clay, and some of brick; and the 
streets are exceedingly dirty. The public buildings are 
the mosques, and a beautiful bazar, or exchange, called 
Ali Bassa, which is a vast arched building, with 6 gates 
and 36.5 rich well-furnished shops, extending half a mile 
in length, and kept by Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and Jews. 
The inhabitants are estimated at about 100,000. Adrianople 
is pleasantly situated on a beautiful plain, and is watered 
with three rivers, the largest of which, called the Marazi, is 
navigable. It is 115 miles W. N. W. of Constantinople. 
Lat. 41. 45. N. Ion. 2f>. 27. E. 

ADRI FT, ad. [adrifan, Sax.] driven at the pleasure of a 
torrent. In a figurative sense, at’random, without restraint, 
or following the first impulse. 
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ADRO'IT, a. [Fr.] dexterous; active; skilful. 

ADROTTNESS,*.dexterity; readiness;activity; assiduity. 
Johnson observes, that neither this nor the preceding word 
seem to be perfectly naturalized. 

ADRY', ad. in want of drink; thirsty. 

ADSCITI'TIOUS, a. [ adscititius, l.at.J taken in to supply 
or complete; added unnecessarily. Spurious; interpolated, 
and not genuine; borrowed, or counterfeit. 

ADSTRl'CTlON, s. [adstrictio, Lat.] the act of binding 
together; contracting into a lesser compass; applied to me¬ 
dicines which have the power of contracting the parts. 

ToADVA'NCE, v. a. [avancer, Fr.] to bring forward, 
with relation to place. To raise to a higher post; to prefer. 
To exalt, by improvement. To adorn, heighten, to commu¬ 
nicate honour. To hasten the growth, applied to vegetables. 
To propose; to offer to the 'public; to produce. In a mer¬ 
cantile sense, to pay the charges of an undertaking before 
the time of reimbursement arrives. To give or lend a per¬ 
son money or commodities, before he begins the business 
which is to reimburse it. 

ADVA'NCE, s. the act of coming forwards; to approach. 
Gradation, or gradual increase. Raising to a higher degree 
of dignity or perfection. Advance Guard, is the first line of 
an army in battle-array next to the enemy. 

ADVANCEMENT,*, the act of gaining ground, progress. 
Promotion to a higher station; preferment. Raising to a 
greater pitch of perfection; improvement. 

ADVA'NCER, s. he that promotes or forwards. Among 
Sportsmen, one of the starts or branches of a buck’s attire, 
between the back antler and the palm. 

ADVANTAGE, s. [arantaye, Fr.] used with of or over 
before the person, the better of a person, or superiority. 
Used with make, take, or yet, it implies superiority acquired 
by stratagem or cunning. A favourable opportunity. In 
mercantile affairs, a premium, or profit, greater than what 
can be obtained by law. 

To ADVA'NTAGE, v. a. tobenefit. To improve, promote, 
or forward. To acquire profit; to profit. 

ADVA'NTAGED, a. possessed of advantages; commo- 
diously situate or disposed. 

ADVANTA'GEOUS, a. that conduces to profit. Useful, 
or serviceable. 

ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. in a manner conducing to 
convenience or profit. 

ADVANTA'GEOIJSNESS, s. service or convenience. 

To ADVE'NE, v. a. [advenio, l.at.] to become a part of a 
thing, including the idea of something superadded, and not 
essential. 

ADVE'NIENT, part, [adveniens, l.at.] advening; coming 
from outward causes; superadded. 

ADVENT, s. [adventus, l.at.] signifies coming, particularly 
the coming of Christ, and in the Calendar denotes the time 
immediately preceding Christmas, or the nativity of our Sa¬ 
viour. It includes four Sundays or weeks, which begin either 
on St. Andrew’s day, if it be Sunday, or on the nearest one 
before or after it. During Advent, and to the end of the 
octaves of Epiphany, the solemnizing of marriage is forbid 
without a special licence. 

ADVE'NTIVE. a. [from advenio, Lat.] that is acquired, in 
opposition to natural. 

ADVENTITIOUS, a. [adventitius, Lat.] that is super- 
added or acquired, in opposition to natural. That is not of 
the same nature. Additional, or increased. 

ADVE'NTUAL, «. relating to the season of advent. 

ADVE'NTURE, s. [aventure, Fr.] an incident which is 
not under our direction; *a hazard. - Hazarding all dangers. 
An incident or occurrence. In Commerce, a parcel of 


goods, sent by sea, at a person’s own risk, to foreign 
parts. Bdl of Adventure, in the mercantile way, is a lull 
of writing signed by a merchant, testifying that the goods 
mentioned in it to be shipped on board such a vessel, 
belong to another person who is to run the hazard ; tin- 
merchant being only to account for the produce of them, 
be it more or less. 

To ADVE'NTURE, v. n. to stand the chance; to run the 
risk. In an active sense, to endanger. 

ADVENTURER, s. [aventurier, Fr.] one who seeks 
occasions of hazard; one who exposes himself to danger; 
a knight-errant. 

ADVENTUROUS, a. that is ready to expose himself to 
the greatest dangers. 

A l)VE'NTUROUSLY, a. in a hazardous, daring, and hold 
manner. 

A'DVERB, s. [adverbium, Lat.] is a word joined to verbs, 
to express the manner, time, &c. of an action; as, he fought 
bravely; here bravely is an adverb. Adverbs are likewise 
added to nouns, and even to other adverbs, in order to mo¬ 
dify or ascertain their meaning. Thus, he did the business 
extremely well: the word well qualifies the action of doing, 
and the word extremely does the same in regard to well. 

ADVE'RBIAL, a. [udvcrbialis, Lat.] that is used in the 
sense of an adverb. 

ADVERBIALLY, ad. [advcrbialiter, Lat.] like, or in the 
manner of, an adverb. 

ADVERSATUA, s. [Lat.] a sort of common-place book, 
used by students to enter any remarkable observation or 
occurrence they meet with in reading or conversation. 

A'DVERSA RY, s. [adversarius, Lat.] one who sets himself 
in opposition to another. An enemy, or one who seeks to do 
another an injury. 

ADVERSATIVE, a. [adversativus, Lat.] a word which 
makes some opposition or variety. In Grammar, it ex¬ 
presses some difference between what goes before and what 
follows: as in the phrase, he loves money, but takes no pains 
to yet it, the word but is an adversative conjunction. 

A'DVEKSE, o. [adversiis, Lat.] contrary. Acting in op¬ 
posite directions. Figuratively, contrary to the wish or 
desire. Applied to condition, unsuccessful; calamitous, in 
opposition to prosperous. 

A'DVERSELY, or A'DVERSLY, ad. in an adverse or 
unhappy manner; disagreeably. 

ADVERSITY,*, [adversitas, Lat.] a state which is opposite 
to our wishes, and the cause of sorrow. 

To ADVERT, ?>. n. [adverto, Lat.] to take notice of; to 
regard, observe, or attend to; with the particle to before the 
object. 

ADVERTENCE, or ADVERTENCY, s. attention to; 
y:gard to; consideration of; heedfulness. 

To ADVERTI'SE, v. a. [adrertir, Fr. now accented on the 
last, but by Shakspeare on the second syllable] to determine 
a thing in suspense. To give a person notice or information. 
To publish a thing lost, found, or wanted, in the newspapers, 
or bv hand-bills, with a description of its peculiarities; now 
practised instead of crying it. 

ADVERTISEMENT, ad-ver-tiz-ment, *. [accented some¬ 
times on the third syllable; advertissement, Fr.] admoni¬ 
tion; instruction; advice. Publication, a notice of a thing 
in a newspaper; or an article, containing the description of 
a thing lost. 

ADVERTISER, ad-ver-ti-zer, s. he that brings or gives 
intelligence or information. The p-per which contains 
advertisements. 

ADVERTISING, or ADVERTISING, ad-ver-ti-z.ng, 
part, active iu giving intelligence, advice, or admonition. 
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To ADVE'SPERA’I'E, v. n. [udvespero, Eat.] to draw 
towards evening. 

ADVl'CE, s. [avis, Fr.] opinion or counsel; instruction; 
the result of judicious reduction ; prudence, or discretion. 
Followed by the particle with, consultation, deliberation. 
Used with the word receive, or have, information, news, or 
intelligence. 

ADVI SABLE, a. that may, or is fit to be advised; pru¬ 
dent; open to advice. 

ADVTNABLKNKSS. s. the quality which renders a thing 
proper to be advised; fitness; propriety. 

' To ADVI SE, v. a. [wiser, Fr.] to recommend a tiling as 
useful. To give a person an idea or hint of; to remind. 
To inform, or give intelligence of an action transacted at a 
distance. 

To ADVl'SE, v. n. [miser, Fv.] used with the particle 
with before, the person, to consult. To consider; to exa¬ 
mine; to give one’s opinion. 

ADVISED, part, deliberate; guided by prudence after a 
due examination of the nature and consequences. Done on 
purpose. 

ADVI'SEDLY, ad. iu a deliberate manner; with due 
consideration ; prudently. With any peculiar design ; on 
purpose. 

ADVTSEDNESS, s. a state wherein a person has taken 
the advice and counsel of others; deliberation, caution. 

ADVl'SEMF.NT, s. [arisement, Fr.] advice, or counsel. 
Prudence and circumspection. 

ADVl'SF.H, s. one that gives advice, or counsel; an ad¬ 
viser, or counsellor. 

ADVO'UTRY, s. [avouterie, Fr.] adultery. 

ADULATION, s. [adulatio, Lat.] the act of bestowing 
more praise upon a person than is due; including in it too 
high a commendation of his virtues and excellencies, and 
an entire neglect of his defects. 

ADULATOR,*, [adulator, Lat.] a flatterer; one who pays 
a higher compliment to another than he deserves. 

A'DULATORY, «. [udulatorius, Lat.] in a flattering or 
complimental manner. 

ADU'LT, part, [adultus, Lat.] grown up; arrived to the 
age of discretion. 

ADU'LT, .v. one who has arrived at the intermediate age 
between infancy and manhood. 

ADUT.TERANT, s. [adulterans, Lat.] the person who 
is guilty of adultery; or thing which debases by admix¬ 
ture. 

To ADU'LTEItATE, v. a. [adultcro, Lat.] to violate the bed 
of a married person by unlawful knowledge. To corrupt or 
debase by some foreign mixture. 

ADU'LTEItATE, a. flowing from or owing to the crime of 
adultery. Counterfeit; though resembling in appearance, y$t 
inferior in value. Debased by mixture. 

ADU'LTERATENESS, s. the quality or state of being 
adulterate; counterfeit. 

ADULTERATION, s. [adulteratio, Lat.] the act of 
corrupting by a foreign mixture; or endeavouring to make 
things pass for more than their intrinsic value, by their re¬ 
semblance to something better. 

ADU'LTERER,*. [adulter, Lat.] the person guilty oflying 
with his neighbour’s wife. 

ADU LTERESS, s. a woman guilty of the crime of violat¬ 
ing her husband’s bed, by lying with another man. 

ADU'LTERINE, s. [adulterine, Fr.] in Canon Law, a 
child horn of an adulteress. 

ADU'LTF.ROUS, a. [adulter, Lat.] guilty of adultery. 
Base and corrupted ; idolatrous. 

ADU'LTERY, s. [ adulterium , Lat.] in its primary signi- 
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fication, the crime of being false to the marriage bed. Fi¬ 
guratively, idolatry. 

To ADUMBRATE, v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] to shadow; 
to give a slight resemblance or faint likeness, alluding to 
that of shadows, with respect to the bodies by which they 
are formed. 

ADUMBRATION, s. the act of giving a slight repre¬ 
sentation or illustration. An imperfect resemblance, tike 
that of a shadow. A faint glimmering, a distant and con¬ 
fused likeness. In Heraldry, when any figure in a coat is 
so obscured, that nothing but the bare profile, or outline, is 
visible. 

ADUXA'TION, *. [from ad and anus, Lat.] union; the 
junction of two or more bodies. 

ADU'NCITY, s. [aduncitas, Lat.] crookedness; flexure 
inward; hookedness. 

ADU'NQUF., a-dunk, a. [adunens, Lat.] crooked. 
A'DVOCATE, s. [ad cocat us, Lat.] in the general import 
of the word, one who has the pleading or management of 
a cause; in a more confined sense, the patron of it. One 
who vindicates or answers objections made against any 
tenet or action. This term is in Scripture applied in both 
the first senses to Christ. Used with the partieleyhr, before 
the person or thing for which the plea is used. Lord Ad¬ 
vocate, one of the officers of state in Scotland, who gives his 
advice in all eases about making or executing laws; defends 
the king’s rights in all public meetings; prosecutes all capi¬ 
tal ciimes before the justiciary; concurs in all pursuits 
wherein the king has interest; and is at. liberty to plead all 
pauses, unless when acting as an ordinary lord of sessions; 
in which case he can plead only the king’s. 
ADVOCATION, s. the oflire of an advocate. 
ADVOLA'TION, s. [advolo, advolatum, Lat.} the act of 
flying to something. 

A DVOLU'TION, s. [advolutio, I.at.] the act of rolling to 
something. 

AD VO WE', s. [adrowr, Fr.] he that has the right of 
advowson. 

ADVO'WSON, or ADVO'WZEN, s. a right to present to 
a benefice, in the Common Law, because those who had ob¬ 
tained the right of presenting to a living were generally great 
benefactors to it. 

To ADU'RE, v. n. [aduro, Lat.] to consume by fire. 
ADU'ST, part, [adustus, Lat.] burnt up, scorched, and 
thereby rendered brittle. Able to hum, scorching hot. In 
Medicine and Philosophy, those humours and that habit ol 
body which arises from a fermentation of eholer and bile, 
and betokens warmth of temper; choleric. 

ADU'STF.D, part, [ndustus, Lat.] burnt or set on fire. 
Warm, with respect to the humours of the body or temper. - 
ADU'STIBLK, a. that may be burnt or scorched up. 
ADU'STION, s. the act of burning up, or drying. Ap¬ 
plied to the blood, is the evaporating its most subtile particles 
by heat, and leaving the grosser as half parched. In Physic, 
an inflammation about the brain and its membranes, attended 
with a hollowness of the eyes, a pale colour, and a dryness 
of the body. 

A'DY, s. the palm-tree of the island of St. Thomas. 

ADZE, or A'DDICE, s. a cutting tool of the axe kind, hav¬ 
ing its blade made thin and arching, tind its edge at right an¬ 
gles to the handle, used by carpenters, but more by coopers, 
as being convenient for cutting the hollow sides of boards, &c. 

JE, a diphthong, wherein the sound of the A is very obscure, 
used by the Romans and Saxons, but seems now quite out of 
use among modern writers, being i changed for the simple e, 
as in equator, equinoctial, and even in Eneas. * 

.lE'DILE, s. [ttdilis, Lat.] a roman magistrate, deriving 
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his name from being surveyor of the buildings, both public 
and private; such as baths, aqueducts, bridges, and roads; 
he inspected the weights and measures, took cognizance of 
disorderly houses; revised all plays before their being exhi¬ 
bited ; had the care of the acts of the senate, and the exami¬ 
nation of all books which were intended for publication. 

Ai'GJI.OPS, s. [from aiylXanfi, Gr. tjoat-eyed, that animal 
being subject to this ailment] a tumor or swelling in the cor¬ 
ner of the eye next the nose, either with or without an inflam¬ 
mation; also a plant so called, for its supposed virtues against 
such a distemper. 

jE’Gl.S, s. in Mythology, the name given to the shield or 
buckler of Jupiter or Pallas. It derives its name from Ju¬ 
piter covering his shield with the skin of the goat Amalthea, 
which he is reported to have sucked. This buckler be after¬ 
wards gave to Minerva, whose shield is called by this name. 

AiGYPTIA'tTJM, s. an ointment consisting only of honey, 
verdigreaso, and vinegar. 

jE.NE'ID, s. the name of Virgil’s celebrated epic poem, 
from .Eneas the hero. 

vENI'GMA, s. [«my/m, Gr.] a proposition put in obscure, 
and often contradictory terms, in order to exercise the saga¬ 
city of a person; or an obscure description of a tiling, deli¬ 
vered in such terms as render the explication dillicult, and 
the meaning not intelligible at first sight. 

/KO'I.IC, or /EO'LIAN, a. in Grammar, denoting one of the 
five dialects of the Greek tongue. It was first, used in Bieotia, 
whence it passed into Aiulis, and was that which Sappho 
and Alcaeus wrote in. Aiolian Harp, is a musical instrument 
played by the wind. 

ykOLl'PlLK, s. in Hydraulics, is a hollow ball of metal 
used to demonstrate the possibility of converting water into 
an elastic vapour by heat: from Molus, the god of the winds, 
and pi la, a hall. 

yK'RA, . 1 . [l,at.] in Chronology, a series of years, com¬ 
mencing from a certain fixed point of time, called an Epocha. 
Thus the Christian Mr a, is the number of years since the 
birth of Christ. Authors, however, generally use the terms 
Mra and Epoeha synonymously, for the time from which the 
computation commences. 

AE'RIAL, a. [ai'rius, Lat.] consisting of air. Produced by 
the air. Inhabiting the air. Placed in the air; lofty, high. 

ADRIANS, s. a branch of the sect called Arians, who 
added some peculiar doctrines of their own, as that, there is 
no difference between bishops and priests; from -Eiius, an 
Armenian priest, in the fourth century. 

AE RIE, a-e-re, s. \airie, Fr.] a nest appropriated to hawks, 
and other birds of prey. 

AE'RIFORM, a. having the form of air. 

AERO'GRA PH Y, s. [«i)p and yp u<jm, Gr.] a description of 
the air, its limits, dimensions, properties, &e. 

AERO'LOGY, a-er-ol-lo-je, s. [«»)p and Xaync, Gr.] a dis¬ 
course on the nature and properties of the air. 

A'EROMANCY, s. [ni/p and pavrita, Gr.] the air of di¬ 
vining and foretelling by the air. 

AERO’METRY, a-er-om-mc-tre, s. [from iu)p and pirpiu, 
Gr.] the art of measuring the air, comprehending the laws 
of motion, gravitation, pression, elasticity, rarefaction, con¬ 
densation, &c. See Pneumatics. 

AE'KONAUT, a-e-ro-naut, s. [from «»}p and vounjc, Gr.] a 
person who ascends in and guides an air-balloon. 

AERO SCOPY, a-er-os-ko-pe, s. [from Aiyp and osoirito, 
Gr.] the observation of the air. 

AEROSTATION, s. [air and statio, Lat.] a new science, 
signifying aerial navigation. The machines employed arc 
called aerostats, or aerostatic machines, and from their glo¬ 
bular shape air-balloons. Some hints respecting such ma¬ 


chines occur in ancient authors ; hut the science was an¬ 
nounced in France, in 1782, by two brothers, John gnd Ste¬ 
phen Montgolfier, who were successful in sending up silk 
bags, filled with rarefied air, and afterwards largir balloncs 
were constructed, by which sundry persons, both in Franci , 
England, and other countries, have made aerial excursions. 
These lust-mentioned balloons were filled wiih inflamnuible 
air, as being considerably lighter than healed utmosphciic 
air. During the wars in Germany, the French generals sent 
up balloons of observation; but in any other resj.n t tins 
invention has hitherto contributed only to the amusement of 
the spectators, and the profit of the adventurers. 

/EkL'GINOLS,a. [from arut/o, Lat.] resembling or belong¬ 
ing to the rust of copper. Applied to colour, it. is by some 
described as a green, and by others us a brown. 

AJRU'GO, s. [Lat.] rust, particularly that of copper; 
verdigrease. 

.rE'STUAltY, s. [irsluarium, J,at.] in Pharmacy, a vapour 
hath. In Geography, an arm of the sea, which runs a good 
way within land; as the Bristol Channel. 

ETHER, s. [ut$»)p, Gr.] in Physics, a thin subtile matter, 
finer and rarer than air, commencing from the limits of our 
atmosphere, and expanded through all the. regions of space. 
In Chemistry, the lightest, most volatile, and most inflam¬ 
matory, of all liquids; produced by the distillation of acids 
with rectified spirit of wine. 

ETIIK'KIAL, a. \tethcrins, I.at.] formed of tether; ce¬ 
lestial, heavenly. Mtherial space, or rn/itm, is that, space 
in the heavens where the pure unmixed tether is supposed 
to he found; and figuratively is used for limit nip. Mthtrial 
oil, in Chemistry, named likewise issential, is a fine, subtile, 
essential oil, approaching nearly to the nature of a spirit. 
The pure liquor, which rises next after the spirit, in distil¬ 
ling turpentine, is termed trtherial oil of turpentine. 

E'T 1110 P’S-Al 1X E R A L, s. [a compound word deriving 
its name from its colour, which is black, and supposed to 
resemble the complexion of the Ethiopeans] in Pharmacy, a 
preparation of equal quantities of quicksilver and flour of 
brimstone, ground in a stone, or iron mortar, till they be¬ 
come black, and no particles of quicksilver remain visible. 

M'TXA, now Monte GihcVo ; a volcano or burning 
mountain of Sicily, situated in Ion. 15. 0. F.. lat. £8. 0. N. 
This mountain, renowned from the earliest ages, for its 
magnitude and terrible eruptions, is on the eastern coast, 
ten miles north of the town of Catania, in an extensive 
plain, called Val Demoni, from its being the supposed habi¬ 
tation of devils, who, in this mountain, tormented the spirits 
of the damned. According to Mr. Brydone, its height is 
1*2,000 feet. Faitjas dc St. Fond states it at 10,0.16, and 
its circumference at the base is 1 HO miles. The lower 
regions of this vast mountain contain vineyards, cornfields, 
and pastures, with many towns, villages, and convents. The 
distance from Catania to its summit is about .'10 miles. At the 
very top it is perpetually covered with snow; which is an 
article so necessary in this hot climate, that the bishop’s re¬ 
venues arise from the sale of Mount .'Etna’s snow; and he is- 
said to draw 10001. a year from one small portion lying on 
the north side of the mountain. The first eruption on record 
is that mentioned by Diodorus Siculus ; but the second, 
recorded by Thucydides, was in the yeai 734 B. C. From 
this period to the year 1447 there were 18 more eruptions, 
and to the year 1669 were five more. In this last eruption, 
the lava, or fiery stream, was not less than 14 miles long 
and in manv places six in breadth; and in its course de¬ 
stroyed the habitations of 30,000 persons. The two last 
great eruptions happened in July and October, 1787 ; in 
the latter, the lava issued to the distance of three miles, in 
H 
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a stream a quarter of a mile broad, and from five to eighteen 
feet deep. 

AFA'R, ad. at a distance. Figuratively, foreign or strange. 
Distant, in opposition to intimate friendship. 

A'FER, s. [Lat.] the south-west wind. 

AFFABl'LlTY, s. [affabilitas, Lat.] a quality which ren¬ 
ders a person easy to be spoken to; including modesty, good¬ 
nature, and condescension: generally applied to superiors. 

A'FFABLE, a. [affiabilis, Lat.] easy to be spoken to, on 
account of complaisance, good-nature, and condescension. 

A'FFABLENESS, s. courteousness; civil and complaisant 
behaviour. See Affability. 

A'FFABLY, ad. in an affable manner; courteously; civilly. 
A'FFABROUS.a. [affiabre, Fr.] skilfully made; complete; 
finished in a workmanlike manner. 

AFFAl'R, s. [affaire, Fr.] something done, or to be done. 
Employment. The concerns and transactions of a nation. 
Circumstances, or the condition of a person. Business. 

To AFFE'CT, v. a. [afficio, Lat.] to produce an effect; 
to cause, used with the particle with. To act upon. To 
excite, stir up, or work upon the passions. To aim at, to 
endeavour after, applied to persons. To have a tendency; 
to assume; to tend to. To be fond of, or long for. To 
assume a character not real, or natural; and to support it 
iu an awkward manner. 

AFFECTATION, s. [affectatio, Lat..] an artful or hypo¬ 
critical assuming of a character or appearance, which is not 
our own, and to which we have no claim. 

AFFE'CT ED, part, having the affections excited. To be 
peculiarly fond of. Disposed, witli the word ill. Person¬ 
ated, or appearing unnatural. 

AFFE'CTF.DLY, ad. in a manner which has more of 
appearance than reality. 

AFFE'CTEDNESS, s. the quality of assuming an unna¬ 
tural or false appearance. Distinguished from hypocrisy by 
its object; that being religion, and this politeness, grandeur, 
learning, At. 

AFFE'CTION, s. [ajfcctio, Lat.] slate of being a/Iected 
or wrought upon by any cause. Passion in general. Love, 
fondness, regard, or good will. Zeal; a desire of obtaining. 
In Logic, an attribute peculiar to some subject, and arising 
from the very idea or essence of it; styled by the school¬ 
men, proprium quarto modo. Affections of the body, in 
Physics, are certain modifications occasioned by motion. 
In Medicine, it implies a morbid or preternatural state of 
the body, or some of its parts. 

AFFE'CTIONATE, a. [ajfectionnc, Fr.] zealous, or a 
strong and longing desire ; warm. Strongly inclined, or 
disposed to. Fond, tender, with all the glowing* of pater¬ 
nal love. 

AFFE'CTIONATELY, ad. in an affectionate, fond, en¬ 
dearing, and benevolent manner. 

AFFE'CTIONATENESS, s. the quality or state of exer¬ 
cising the social, benevolent, kind, and endearing passions. 

AFFE'CTIONED, a. full of affectation, conceited, affect¬ 
ed; mentally disposed 

AFFECTIVE, a. that acts upon, or excites a disagreeable 
or painful sensation. 

AFFE'RORS, or A FF ERRORS, s. in Law, persons ap¬ 
pointed to tax, assess, and confirm such fines as are set in 
inferior courts; in conrt-leets, to settle the fines of those that 
arc guilty of faults, which have no express penalty assigned 
by the statute; in courts baron, to moderate amerciaments. 

AFFI'ANCE, s. [affiance, Fr.] confirming one’s own by 
plighting of faith; betrothing. Figuratively, trust or con¬ 
fidence, the effect of the mutua vows persons make to each 
other; a firm trust, an unshaker, reliance. 


To AFFIANCE, v. a. [affiancer, Fr.] to bind one’s self to 
marry. Figuratively, to give confidence. 

AFFIDATION, AFFIDATURE, s. [from affido, Lat.] 
mutual contract; mutual oath of fidelity. 

AFFIDAVIT, s. [Lat.] an oath in writing, sworn before nn 
authorized person; which contains the time, residence, and 
addition of the person who makes it. 

AFFI'ED,» art. a. joined by contract; affianced. 

AFFILIATION, s. [from ad and Jilius, Lat.] adoption, ot 
the making a son. 

AFFl'NED, part-, [from affinis, Lat.] joined by affinity or 
marriage to another; related to. 

AFFI NITY, s. [affinitas, Lat.] relation by marriage, in op¬ 
position to that which is by blood. Connection; resemblance 
to, applied to things. In Chemistry, is that peculiar pro¬ 
pensity which different species of matter have to unite and 
combine with certain other bodies exclusively, or in prefer¬ 
ence to any other connection; called also elective attraction. 

To AFFI'HM, v. a. and v. n. [nffirmo, Lat.] to confirm 
a thing as truth; to declare; to assert; to tell confidently. 
It is synonymous with the following words : To declare, 
signifies to tell any thing simply, but seriously; to protest, 
implies a solemn affirmation ; to aver, signifies a positive, 
declaration; to assert, that declaration defended; to main¬ 
tain, implies a support of such assertion; to siceur, is to 
ratify it by an oath. 

AFFI'RMABLE, a. that may be affirmed or asserted. 

AFFTRMANCK, s. in Law, confirmation, opposed to 
repeal; confirmation, simply; declaration. 

AFFI'KMANT, s. [from ajffnnnns, Lat.] the person who 
affirms, or makes a positive declaration. 

AFFIRMATION, s. [ajfirmalio, Lat.] the act of strength¬ 
ening or supporting any opinion; confirmation. Assertion; 
or tenaciousness of any tiling or position asserted. Con¬ 
firmation, in opposition to repeal. In Grammar, what is 
otherwise called a verb, because it expresses what we atlirm 
or assert of any object. In a Legal sense, the method al¬ 
lowed by hw to the Quakers as a pledge of their truth in 
judicial courts, instead of an oath. If they make a false 
affirmation, they are subject to the penalties of the law : 
but this only with regard to oaths of allegiance, and on 
public occasions; for in criminal cases their affirmation is 
not taken in evidence. 

AFFIRMATIVE, a. that positively affirms or asserts a 
thing. Applied to persons, positive; obstinate in opinion; 
dogmatical; or one that would affirm any thing. Affirma¬ 
tive, in Algebra, applied to quantities, arc those which ex¬ 
press a real magnitude, in opposition to those which are 
negative, or less than nothing. Affirmative sign, in Algebra, 
is that which shews that the quantity it is prefixed to is affir¬ 
mative, and is marked thus 4- 

AFFI'RMATIVELY, ad. in an affirmative or positive 
manner, in opposition to negative. 

AFFI'RMER, s. the person who asserts a thing to be 
true; he that affirms. 

To AFFI'X, v. a. [affiyo, Lat.] to be affixed or united to. 
To connect with, to subjoin, to establish. 

AFFI'X, s. [affixum, Lat.] in Grammar, some letter or sen¬ 
tence joined to a word. 

AFFI'XION, s. the act of affixing, or state of a noun that 
nas an affix. 

AFFLA'TION, s. [from ajfftatum, Lat.] the act of breathing 
upon any thing. 

AFFLATUS, s. [Lat.] divine inspiration. In Physic, a 
vapour or blast which is prejudicial to the health. 

To AFFLICT, v. a. [affiigo, I.at.] to use with such 
barbarity as may occasion a deep sorrow; ’to mortify or 
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practise all the duties of sincere repentance; to punish; to be 
in adversity, or involved in temporal unhappiness. 

AFFLl'CTION, s. [ajflictio, Lat.] that which causes a sen¬ 
sation of pain; a very disagreeable circumstance; calamity. 

AFFL1CT1VE, a. that occasions torment, misery, or a 
sensation of pain on account of its disagreeableness; that 
causes affliction. 

AFFLUENCE, or A'FFLUENCY, s. [nffluentia, Lat.] in 
its primary sense, the flowing to anyplace; resort, or con¬ 
course. It is almost always used figuratively. Abundance 
of wealth; plenty. 

A'FFLUENT, part, [ajfluens, Lat.] in its primary sense, 
flowing to any part. In its secondary, abundant in wealth; 
plentiful; exuberant; wealthy. 

A'FFLUENTNESS, *. the quality of being wealthy, or 
abounding with all the conveniences of life. 

AFFLUX, s. [ affluxus , Lat.] the act of flowing, or thing 
which flows. 

AFFLU'XION, s. [affluxio, Lat.] the act of flowing to a 
particular place; that which flows from one place to another. 

To AFFO'RD, v. a. [afourrer , Fr.] to yield or produce. 
To supply, cause, or grant. To be able to sell without 
losing. To be able to bear expenses. 

To AFFO REST, v. a. to turn ground into a forest. 

AFFRAI'D, part, [from effraycr, Fr.] to be timorous; 
to be affected with fear, either by a present object which 
may endanger our safety, or by the prospect of a distant or 
future evil. It is generally spelt with a single f: but this 
Is more consistent with analogy. 

To AFFUA'NCIIISE, v. a. [nffrnnchir, Fr.] to make free. 

To AFFRA Y, v. a. {affrayer', Fr.] to strike with terror or 
fear: to fright. 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRA'YMENT, s. in Law, formerly an 
affright caused to one or more, by persons appearing in un¬ 
usual armour. At present, a skirmish or fighting, wherein 
some blow is given, or some weapon drawn. It differs from 
an assault, as this is a public, but that a personal, wrong. 

AFFRI'OTJON. Sec Friction. 

To AFFRI GHT, v. a. [from a and frihtan, Sax,] to affect 
with fear, including in it the idea of something dangerous 
anti mischievous, something that can deprive us of pleasure, 
or affect us with pain; and that the impression of this pas¬ 
sion is sudden. To intimidate and dishearten. 

AFFRl'GHT, s. terror; fear, denoting a sudden impres¬ 
sion, in opposition to fear, which implies a long continuance. 

AFFRl'GHTFUL, a. abounding in such qualities as may 
cause fear; terrible; dreadful. 

To AFFRONT, v. a. [ affronter , Fr.] in its primary sig¬ 
nification, to meet face to face, to confront. Figuratively, to 
injure a person before his face, including in it the secondary 
ideas of contempt, disdain, and entire neglect of decorum. 

AFFRO'NT, s. an insult or injury offered to the face; 
including the ideas of contempt and rudeness. Indecent 
behaviour; outrage. 

AFFRONTER', s. in Heraldry, an appellation given to 
animals facing one another on an escutcheon. 

AFFRO'NTER, s. the person who offers the affront. 

AFFRO NTING, or AFFRO'NTIVK, part. a. that occa¬ 
sions or causes an affront. 

AFFU'SION, s. [affusio, Lat.] the act of pouring one thing 
upon another. 

AFIE'LD, ad. to the field. 

AFLOAT, ad. [from fatter, Fr.J borne up by the water; 
floating. Figuratively, fluctuating. 

AFOOT, ad. walking, in opposition to riding. Figura¬ 
tively, in agitation; commenced. 

AFO'RE, prep. See Before. 


AFO'RE, ad. applied to time, that which is past; ante¬ 
cedent to a thing mentioned. 

AFO'RETIME, ad. in times past, or those which have 
preceded that in which they are referred to. 

AFRE'SJI, ad. anew; again; a second time. 

AFRICA, one of the four principal parts of the world; 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean sea; on the W. 
and S. by the Ocean; on the E. by the Red Sea and the 
Isthmus of Suez. It is in the form of a pyramid, whose 
base from Tangier to the Isthmus of Suez, is about 2000 
miles. From the top of the pyramid, that is to say, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the most northern part, is 4ROO 
miles; and in the broadest part, that is, from Cape Verde to 
Cape Guard-a-fui, it is 3500. The greatest part of it is 
within the torrid zone, which renders the heat almost insup¬ 
portable in many places. However, the coasts in general 
are very fruitful, the fruits excellent, and the plants extra¬ 
ordinary. The flesh of the. animals is in general very good; 
and there are more wild beasts than in any other part of the 
world; such as lions, tigers, leopards, panthers, rhinoce¬ 
roses, and elephants. There are also some animals peculiar 
to this country; such as the hippopotamus, or river-hoi-e, 
whose teeth are so large that they serve instead of ivory, 
and are much better; the rhinoceros, with two horns on its 
nose; and the most beautiful striped zebra, which is es¬ 
teemed a fine •present for the greatest princes. As for the 
crocodiles, which were thought formerly to be peculiar to 
Africa, they are now met with in other pi.ices, or at least 
creatures so much like them, that it is hard to know the dif¬ 
ference. Besides these, they have ostriches, camels, \aliens 
sorts of monkeys, and many other animals not to he met with 
in Europe. There arc: several deserts, particularly one of a 
large extest, which is almost without water; and whose sands 
are so loose, that by means of a strong wind they will some¬ 
times bury whole caravans at a time. However, this is not 
quite without inhabitants, for there are wild Arabs, and 
other people, who rove from place to place, partly in n an !i 
of pasture, and partly to lie in wait for the rich caravans that 
travel from liarbary and Egypt to Neirroland and Abyssini t. 
There are many large rivers; but the principal arc tin u.le 
and the Niger. There are verv high mountains in diva rs 
parts, particularly in Abyssinia and Burbarv; in which last 
country is Mount Atlas, that separates liarbary from l'ilc- 
dulgcrid, and runs from K. to \V. Tln ir religion is Maho¬ 
metanism and Paganism, though there are Christians in some 
parts, as in Abyssinia, and among the European settlements. 
Africa is variously divided, according to different geogra¬ 
phers; however, the best ([jstinguish them by tbc names of 
Egypt, Burbarv, Guinea. Congo, Caffraria, Abyssinia, Nu¬ 
bia, and Nigriiia, with the islands that surround it. In 
1788, an association of gentlemen was formed for the purpose 
of having the intcrioi regions of Africa explored, and it has 
already collected much geographical information. 

A'FTER, prep, [after, Sax.] is applied both to time and 
place. Applied to time, it denotes that something had 
been done before. Joined with verbs, it has a reference - o 
time succeeding or following. Applied to place, behind, 
or following. Concerning. According to; agreeable to: 
in imitation of. 

A'FTER, ad. [it is distinguished from the preposition, 
because it has relation to that which goes before it; lu:t 
not to the sentence which follows it] succeeding or follow¬ 
ing in time. Second or following in place, in opposition to 
before. 

A'FTER-AGF.S, s. ages which are to come, or future. 

A'FTER-CLAP.s. some unexpected incident alter an affair 
is supposed to be ended. 
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A'FTER-COST, s. expenses which are incurred after the 
original bargain or plan is finished. 

A'FTEIl-CROl’, s. the second crop or produce of a ground 
in one year. 

ATTKR-GAME, s. an expedient after the original plan or 
first attempt has miscarried 

ATT F.R-iU ATH, s. a second crop of grass mown m autumn. 
A FTERNOON, s. that space or interval, which is from 
twelve at noon till the evening. Figuratively, the decline. 
“ The afternoon of life.” 

A'FTEIt-PAINS, s . pains after birth. 

A'FTER-PllOOF, s. evidence posterior to the thing in 
question; qualities known by subsequent experience. 

A'FTEU-TASTE, s. a taste remaining upon the tongue 
after the draught, which was not perceived in the act of 
drinking. 

A'FTER-THOUGHT, s. an expedient formed too late; 
reflection, or thought arising after the finishing of a thing; 
repentance. 

A FTER-TIMES, s. [seldom used in the singular] future 
ages; in time to come. 

A FTERWARD, or A'FTERWARDS, ad. in succeeding 
or future time, referring to something which preceded, and 
which it is supposed to follow. 

A'FTEIt-WIT, s. an unseasonable expedient, or a con¬ 
trivance which is too late. 

A'GA, the title of a Turkish military officer. 

AGAI'N, ad. \agen, Sax.] a second time, implying the re¬ 
petition of the same action. On the other hand, denoting a 
correspondence or reciprocation of action. After ask, a re¬ 
turn of a thing given. Return, by way of recompense, or 
reimbursement. After much, or words implying dimension, 
a repetition of the same quantity which preceded. 

_ AGAl'NfST, prep. [ten (jeon, Sax.] used to persons in oppo¬ 
sition, alluding to the position of two armies ready to attack 
each other. After speak, to Vie represented in a bad light. 
Applied to motion, contrary direction; or that in which one 
body meets with another. 

AGALAXY, s. [from & and ya\a, Gr.] want of milk. 

A'GA 1*E, a-ga-pav, s. [uyi'nrij, Gr.] love-feasts, exercised 
by the primitive Christians, and revived by the Methodists. 

AGATE, a-gape, ad. a stupid kind of admiration; won¬ 
dering, as expressed by the ignorant with open mouths. 

A'GA RICK, s. [agaricum, Lat.] in Botany, an excrescence 
growing in the shape of a mushroom upon the trunk and great 
branches of the oak and other trees, but the larch-tree espe¬ 
cially. Mineral Agarick, is a kind of stone found in the clefts 
of rocks in Germany. # 

A'GA I E, s. f agate, Fr.] a precious stone of the flint kind, 
much harder than jasper, and receives a better polish. Its 
colours are various, and in some of them represent such 
figures as are very surprising. 

A GAVE, s. tli e common American aloe. 

AGAZED, part struck with sudden terror; terrified to 
stupidity. 

AGE, s. [age, Fr.j the time of man's life; a succession ol 
generations of men; a century, or the space of an hundred 
years. 

A'GES OF THE would, s. The time preceding the birth 
of Christ has generally been divided into six ages; the first 
comprehends the time from the beginning of the world to 
the deluge, and consists of 1656 years: the second, from 
the deluge to the time of Abraham’s coming into the land 
of promise in 2082, comprehends 426 years; the third age of 
the world, from Abraham’s entrance into the promised land 
to the deliverance of the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year 
of the world 2513, includes 430 years: the fourth age, from 


their going out of Egvpt to the laying the foundation of the 
temple in the year of the world 21)02, comprehends 47'J 
years: the tilth age of the world, from laying the foundation 
of Solomon’s temple to the Babylonish captivity, in the year 
of the world 3416, contains 424 years: the sixth age of the 
world comprises the time from the Babylonish capiivity to 
the Birth of Jesus Christ, which happened in the year of the 
world 4000, and four years before the vulgar rera, includ¬ 
ing 584 years. Another division of the ages of the world, is, 
the age of the law of nature, which comprehends the whole 
time between Adam and Moses; the age of the Jewish law, 
which takes in all the time from Moses to Christ; anil lastly, 
the age of grace, or the number of years elapsed since the 
birth of Christ. Ancient historians have likewise divided 
the duration of the world into certain periods called Ages; 
the first, reaching from the creation to the deluge which hap¬ 
pened in Greece during the reign of Oxyges, is called the 
obscure or uncertain Age, the history of mankind, during 
that period, being very uncertain: the second, called the 
fabulous or heroic Age, terminates at the first olympiad; 
where the third, or historical Aye, commences. The poets 
have likewise made four divisions of the ages of the world, 
namely, the golden Aye, the silver, the brazen, and the iron 
Age. There are also four degrees or periods in human life, 
namely, infancy, youth, manhood, and old age; the first 
extends to the 14th year, the second to the 25th year, the 
third to the 40th, and the fourth to the 75th year, or ra¬ 
ther as long as a man lives.—In Law, a man at twelve years 
of age ought to take the oath of allegiance to the king in a 
leet; at fourteen, which is the age of discretion, he may 
marry, choose his guardian, and claim Ins lands held in 
soccagc. His full age is twenty-one, in man or woman. A 
woman is dowahlc at nine years of age, may marry at 
twelve, and at fourteen choose her guardian. At fourteen, 
a man may dispose of his personal estate hy will, but not of 
lands; and at this age a man or woman is capable of being a 
witness.— Age of the Moon, the space of time, or interval, 
since her last conjunction with the sun. 

A'GED, a. that has lived a long course or series of years, 
generally ajiplied to animals. Figuratively, that which has 
stood for many years; decayed by length of time, applied to 
inanimate things. 

A'GEDLY, ad. after the manner of a person advanced in 
years, or in the decline of life. 

A'GENCY, s. the quality of acting; action; the state of 
being in, or exerting action. 

A'GENT, part. [agens , Lat.] that which acts, or is active, 
in opposition to patient, or passive. 

A'GENT, s. a being endued with the power of action. 
In Thysics, that which is endued with power to act on an¬ 
other, and to produce a change or alteration by such action. 
The schools divide agents into natural or free. Natural, arc 
those which are determined by the great Author of nature to 
one sort of effect, with an incapacity to perform any other, 
as fire to heat only, not to cool. A free agent, is that which 
may do or not do any action, and has the conscious percep¬ 
tion that his actions are caused by his own will, without any 
external necessity or determination whatever. In Com¬ 
merce, an agent is a person entrusted with transacting bu¬ 
siness for another at a distance, or the negotiation of the 
affairs of a state or corporation. Agent and Patient, in 
Law, is a person who does or gives something to himself, 
being both the doer of a thing and the party to whom it is 
done. Thus a creditor being left executor, he may retain 
so much of the estate of the deceased as will pay his debt, 
and by that means becomes both agent and patient, i. e. the 
party to whom the debt is due, and the person who pays it. 
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AGGENF.RA'TION, ad-jen-ncr-a-shon, s. [from ad and 
generatio, Lat.] the state of growing or uniting to another 
body. 

To AGGLO'MRR ATE, v. a. [agglomero, Lat.] to gather up 
in a ball; to gather together. 

AGULUTlNANTS, s. [from ngglutino, Lat.] in its pri¬ 
mary signification, those substances which have a quality 
of glowing, or sticking any bodies. together. In Physic, 
strengthening medicines, which adhering to the solids in 
the human body, recruit and supply what is wasted in the 
animal action. 

To AGGLUTINATE, v. a. to unite one part to another 
as it were with glue; to make one part stick to another. 
Used with the particle to. 

AGGLUTINATION, s. in its primary signification, to join 
two bodies fast together. 

AGGLUTINATIVE, a. in Medicine, that has die power 
of thickening the animal juices, so as to render them fit for 
nourishing. 

AGGRANDl'SEMENT, s. the act of promoting to a high 
place in a state; or the act of conferring power, honour, and 
wealth, on a person. 

To AGGRANDI'ZK, v. a. \aggrandiscr, Fr.] to exalt, 
prefer, or make considerable by the addition of posts and 
pensions. To enlarge, exalt, or ennoble, applied to the 
faculties and sentiments of the mind. It is applied to 
persons generally, sometimes to things, 

AGGRANDI'ZER, s. the person who confers honour and 
riches on another. 

To A'GGRAVATE, v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] to increase the 
weight of a thing, in its primary sense. In its secondary or 
figurative sense, to add to the enormity, applied to crimes. 

AGGRAVATION, s. the act of making worse, applied to 
the demerit of actions. Some circumstance which heightens 
.he guilt of any crime, &c. 

A'GGRKGATE, a. [aggregatus, Lat.] framed by the col¬ 
lection of many particulars into one mass. 

• A'GGRKGATE, s. [from aggrego, Lat.] an assemblage 
formed of several particulars. The sum total or result of 
several things addetl together. 

To AGGREGATE, e. a. [aggrego, Lat.] to collect toge¬ 
ther several particulars into one sum, or several parcels or 
particles into one mass. 

AGGREGATION, s. a whole made up of several parts 
added together. In Arithmetic, the sum total, formed hy 
the addition of several units together. In Physics, an assem¬ 
blage of several tilings which have no natural connection 
with each other. 

To AGGRE'SS, v. n. [aggredior, Lat.] to commit the first 
act of hostility; to make the first attack; to occasion or begin 
a quarrel. 

■ AGGRE'SSION, s. f aggressio , Lat.] the act of beginning 
a quarrel, or being guilty of the first attack. 

AGGRE'SSOR, s. the person who commits the first act of 
hostility or injury. 

AGGRIE'VANCE, s. an action which causes pain or un¬ 
easiness in the person to whom it is done, and includes in it 
the secondary idea of injury, or something undeserved. 

To AGGRIE VE, V. a. [front gravis, Lat.] to do or say 
something which shall make a person uneasy. To offer an 
injury, which shall occasion vexation. 

To AGGRO'UP, v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] to bring together 
into one figure; to crowd together; a term of painting. 

AGIIA'ST, a. [from a and ghast. Sax.] having all the signs 
of a person ^prrified by an»apparition; like one who had seen 
a ghost. 

A'GIBLE, a..possible to be done. 


A’GILE, a. [agilis, Lat.] active; acting with great speed 
and readiness; nimble. Applied to the mind, alert, vigor¬ 
ous, in opposition to slow and stupid. 

A'GILENESS, s. the quality of performing without pain or 
any other impediment. 

AGl'LITY, s. [agilitas, Lat.] a capacity of moving without 
pain, or any other impediment. 

AGI'LLOCHUM, s. aloes-wood. A tree in the East 
Indies, brought to us in small bits, of a very fragrant 
scent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a strengthenertbf 
the nerves in general. The best is of a blackish purple 
colour, and so light as to swim upon water. 

A'GIMERE, a country of Hindustan: it has Agra on tho 
east, and Delhi on the north. Its capital, Agimere, is sur¬ 
rounded by high mountains. Lon. 75. 50. E. lat. 2b. 35. N. 

A'GINCOUHT, a village in the county of St. Pol, in the 
department of the .Straits of Calais, rendered famous to all 
posterity by a battle fought near it, Oct. 25, 1415, wherein 
Henry V. of England, with an army variously stated at front 
22 to 10,000 men, obtained a complete victory over an army 
of French, consisting of 00,000 men, by the lowest accounts; 
but according to some contemporary writers, of 100, or even 
140,000 men. The French left dead 92 barons, 1500 
knights, and 8000 gentlemen of family, and several thou¬ 
sand private men, exclusive of 14,000 prisoners, among 
whom was the duke of Orleans, and many others of dis¬ 
tinction; while the loss of the English, including the duke 
of York and the earl of Suffolk, who were killed, did not 
exceed 100 men. Lat. 50. 31. N. Ion. 2. 10. E. 

A'GIO, a mercantile term, used chiefly in Holland and 
Venice, for the difference between the value of bauk and 
current money, the bank money being commonly worth 
more. At Amsterdam, before the French invasion, it was 
generally three or four per cent, and at Home from 15 to 25 
per cent, but at Venice the Agio was fixed at 2(1 per cent. 

AGl'STMENT, s. in Common Law, the feed of other peo¬ 
ple's cattle, taken into any ground, at a certain rate per week. 
In a large sense, it extends to all manner of common or herb¬ 
age, or the profits arising from thence. 

A'GITABLK, a. [agilabilis, Lat.] that may be agitated, or 
put in motion. 

To A'GITATF., t>. a. [agilo, Lat.] to move by repeated 
actions. To actuate, act upon, or give motion to. To dis¬ 
turb, or disorder by the distraction of different motives. 
To toss from one to another, to discuss or controvert with 
great warmth. 

AGITATION, s. [ngitatio, Lat..] the act of shaking or 
putting the particles of a body in motion. Disorder of 
the mind arising from the violence of different passions. 
Consideration, or deliberation of several persons. 

AGITATOR, s. a person who projects any scheme, 
occasions any disturbance, or causes any motion. He who 
manages and conducts tho affairs of another. 

A'GLET, s. a tag of a point carved into some represen¬ 
tation of an animal. The pendants at the ends of the chives 
of flowers, as in tulips. 

A'GMINAL, a. [from agtnrn, Lat..] belonging to a troop. 

A'GNAIL, s. [Sax.] a whitlow. 

AGNA'TI, s. [Lat.] in the Roman Law, the male descend¬ 
ants from the same father, distinguished from cognati, which 
includes the female descendants. 

AGNATION, s. [from agnntus, Lat.] in the civil l.aw, 
the relation between the descendants from the same father, 
including only males. 

AGNITION, s. [agnitio, Lat.] an acknowledging. 

To AGNI'ZE, v. a. [from agnosco, Lat.] to own; to avow; 
to acknowledge. 

I 
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AGNOETJE, *. [from a and yiyvoev, Gr.J in Church His¬ 
tory, a sect of heretics, who held that Christ, with respect to 
his human nature, was ignorant of some things, and espe¬ 
cially the day of judgment. 

AGNO'MKN, s. [Lat.] an addition or name added to the 
surname of a person on account of some peculiar action or 
circumstance; as the addition of Africanus to the name of 
Scipio, on account of his exploits in Africa; and of Cicero to 
that of Tully, on account of a protuberance on his nose, like 
a vetch, which Cicero signifies. 

AGNOMINATION, s. [agnominatio, Lat.] the resem¬ 
blance or allusion of one word to another both in sound 
and sense. 

A'GNUS CASTUS, s. [Lat.] the name of the tree com¬ 
monly called the chaste tree, from an imaginary virtue of 
preserving chastity. 

A'GNl/S DEI, s. [Lat. the Lamb of God] in the Roman 
church, a flat piece of white wax of an oval form, stampt 
with the figure of a lamb, and consecrated by the pope. 

AGO', ad. [from agan, Sax. past; whence some counties 
Still pronounce it agone] past. When we reckon past time, 
towards, or ending with the present, we use since; as, “It 
is a year since it happened.” But when we reckon from the 
present, and end with the past, we use ago: as, “ It happened 
three nights ago." This is a nicety which foreigners ought 
peculiarly to attend to. 

AGOG, ad. [« gogo, Fr.] eager for the possession of some¬ 
thing; longing. To set one’s fancy or affection on. 

AGO'NE, ad. [agan, Sax.] past, with respect to time; 
formerly. 

AGONl'S'I’ES, s. [Ayweenk, Gr.] one who used to exhibit 
at the public games of Greece and Rome, being a candidate 
for the public prizes awarded for superiority of strength, &c. 

To AGONI'ZE, v. n. [uyu iviiogut, Gr.] to be affected with 
acute and excessive pain. 

A'GONY, s. [ayuv, Gr.] excessive pain, wherein all the 
powers of nature are convulsed, and she struggles as it were 
with death for the mastery. 

AGONICLY'TES, s. [from <1, yiivv, and kX<Yu, Gr.] a sect 
in the seventeenth century, who derived their name from 
their distinguishing principle, never to kneel, but to say all 
their prayers standing. 

AGOU'TY, s. an animal of the Antilles, the size of a rabbit. 

A'GRA, the chief kingdom of the Mogul’s empire in 
Ilindostan. It produces abundance of rice, oranges, le¬ 
mons, indigo, cotton, &c. Its manufactures are white 
cloth, silk stuffs, gold and silver lace, &c. Forces, .10,000 
foot, and I A, 000 horse; and its revenue about 3,000,0001. 
sterling. Agra, the capital of the kingdom of Agra, a large 
city founded by Eckbar, in 1.550. It is situated on the right 
bank of the river Jumna, 300 miles N. E. of Surat. Lon. 
78. 30. E. lat. ‘J7. 1(5. N. In the war with the Mahraltas, 
in 1803, it was taken by the British. 

AGItA'KIAN, a. [agrarius, Lat..] in the Roman ,1-aw, a 
term applied to such laws as relate to the division and dis¬ 
tribution of lands. 

To AGREE', v. a. [agrerr, Fr.] to be friends, or in con¬ 
cord, t. e. a slate wherein the sentiments of one person are 
similar to, or the same as, those of another. To consent to 
do a thing upon certain conditions; to Im; in. To resem¬ 
ble; to be like. To match, applied to colour. To tally with ; 
to be consistent with. 

AGREE'AIII.K, a. [ngnnhle , Fr.]suitable; conformable to, 
or consistent with. Pleasing; grateful; as suitable to our 
inclinations or faculties. 

AGREE'ABl.F.NESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
grateful to the taste. The quality which renders a thing 


pleasing, below rapture, and less than admiration. Likeness: 
affinity; resemblauce. 

AGREEABLY, ad. in a manner consistent with, or 
conformable to. In a manner which affords a pleasing 
satisfaction. 

AGREED, part, settled by mutual consent. 
AGREEMENT, s. [in Law Latin, agrccamentum] friend¬ 
ship; alliance; concord. A contract, bargain, or compact. 
Resemblance. 

A'GRICULTURE, s. [ngricultnra, Lat.] the art of tilling 
and manuring the ground, so as to make it fruitful and bear 
plants; consisting in manuring, fallowing, sowing, harrow¬ 
ing, reaping, mowing, &e. The management of the pro¬ 
ductions of different soils, and planting; together with the 
culture of forests, timber, &c. The highest encomium that 
could be given to a man in Rome, was, that he cultivated 
his own spot of ground well; the most illustrious senators 
applied themselves to it, and their dictators were taken 
from the plough. Agriculture, or husbandry, is the original 
source of most of our treasures, and the great fountain of all 
materials for commerce. 

A'GRIMONY, s. [agrunoma, Lat.] an English plant. 
There are five species. The common agrimony is an indi¬ 
genous plant, which grows in elevated places, and often 
about hedges and roads. An infusion of the root in boil¬ 
ing water, sweetened with honey, and half a pint of it drunk 
three times a day, is said to be an effectual cure for the 
jaundice. It is an aperient, detergent, and a strengthener of 
the viscera. Hence it is recommended in scorbutic disor¬ 
ders, in debility and laxity of the intestines, &c. Digested 
in whey, it affords an useful diet-drink, grateful to the palate 
and stomach. 

AGRO'tJNI), ad. a Marine term, stranded; stuck fait 
upon shore, so as not to be got. off, and pursue a voyage; 
hindered by the ground from passing further. Figuratively, 
meeting with some impediment or obstacle, which renders 
it impossible to advance in, or go on with an affair. 

A'GUE, j, [aign, Fr.] a periodical species of fever, be¬ 
ginning with a cold shivering, which is succeeded by heat, 
and terminates in a sweat. When the cold fit is scarcely per¬ 
ceptible, and there is a return of the hot one only, it. is called 
an intermitting fever. According to the returns of the fit, 
it is differently denominated. If it returns every day, it is 
then called a quotidian; if every third day, a tertian; and if 
every fourth day, a quartan. 

A'GUEl), vart. struck or affected with an ague. Figu¬ 
ratively, cold, shivering, trembling, in allusion to the effects 
of this disorder. 

A'GLIE-ITJ’, s. the cold, shivering, trembling fit which 
affects people in the ague. 

A'GIJE-TREE, *. a name given sometimes to sassafras. 

To AGUl'SE, v. a. to dress; to adorn; to deck. Ob¬ 
solete. 

AGU'ISH, a. like or having the properties of an ague. 
A'GUISIINESS, s. the quality which resembles an ague. 
AH! intvrj. a word made use of to denote some sudden 
dislike, and occasioned by the apprehension of evil conse¬ 
quences. 

AHA', an interjection denoting the triumph of contempt; 
intended to express joy at the calamities of others, and to 
increase the uneasiness which they themselves experience. 

AHA', s. a sunk fence, not visible until you come close 
to it. 

AHEAD, ad. in sea-language, signifies any object further 
onward than the ship, but at any.distanee before her, lying 
immediately on that point of the compass to which her 
head is directed. It is used in opposition to astern, which 
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expresses the situation of any object behind the ship. Head* 
long; precipitately: used of animals, and figuratively of men. 

AHEl'GIIT, ad. on high; a great distance above us. 

AHOUA'I, s. a poisonous plant. 

A-HULL, ad. a sea-term, for the situation of a ship when 
all her sails are furled on account of the violence of the storm, 
and when, having lashed her helm on the lee-side, she lies 
nearly with her side to the wind and sea. 

A'JAN, or Ajen, a country on the cast coast of Africa, 
south of Abyssinia, and the straits of Babelmandel; it ex¬ 
tends about 1500 leagues in length, from Magadoxa to 
Cape Guard-a-fui. The eastern coast is sandy and barren, 
but to the N. the country is more fertile, producing more 
particularly an excellent breed of horses, which the Ara¬ 
bian merchants, who come to trade in their ports, take, 
together with ivory, gold, Abyssinian slaves captured in war, 
&c. in exchange for silks, cottons, and other cloths. The 
inhabitants are not so dark-complexioned as those on the west 
coast, and their hair is rather long. They are accounted 
good Mussulmen. Farther from the sea, there are negroes, 
who marrying with the Bedouins, a kind of Arabs, have chil¬ 
dren that are mulattoes. 

To Alll, v. a. [aider, Fr.] to give assistance or succour 
to; to deliver a person in danger, or distress, or out of it, by 
giving him all the assistance, help, or succour, in one’s 
j>ower. To support, when applied to the means used to 
free a person from want. 

AID, s. [aide, Fr.] that which contributes to render a 
thing more easy. Assistance. Support given to a person. 
In Politics, a subsidy, or money given to support the neces¬ 
sities of the state. 

AID-DE-CAMP, aid-de-kawng, s. an officer who receives 
and carries the orders of a general officer to the rest of the 
army. 

AI DER, s. one who assists or helps* one who takes part 
with a person, and endeavours to promote his undertaking. 

AI'DLESS, a. deprived, or in want of help or assistance 
to render an undertaking successful, or a misfortune sup¬ 
portable. Without aid or assistance from another. 

Al'GULET, s. [Fr.] a point with tags; points of gold at 
the end of fringes. 

To AIL, v. a. [eejlan, Sax.] to disturb; to affect with a 
disagreeable sensation. 

AIL, s. a distemper. 

Al'LlNG, part, of a weak constitution, subject to dis¬ 
orders; valetudinary. 

Al’LMENT.s. indisposition; disorder; diminution of health. 

To AIM, v. a. to put a weapou in such a direction or posi¬ 
tion as to hit any object; to throw a thing at an object so as 
to render the striking of it possible. Figuratively, to direct 
the edge of satire against a particular person. 

AIM, s. the position or direction of a weapon, in order to 
strike an object. The point which is intended to be hit; or 
the object designed to be struck. Figuratively, an endea¬ 
vour to obtain any tiling; intention; purpose; or design. 

AIR, s. [air, Lat.] in Philosophy, a thin elastic fluid, 
surrounding the globe of the earth, imperceptible to all 
our senses, except feeling. Mr. Boyle supposes it to he 
made up of three different kinds of corpuscles, namely, 1. 
Of those numberless and minute particles, which, in the 
form of vapours, or dry exhalations, ascend from the earth, 
water, minerals, vegetables, animals, &e. in short, of what¬ 
ever substances are elevated by the celestial or subterra¬ 
neous heat, and thence diffused into the atmosphere. 2. 
Of a still more subtile matter, consisting of those exceed¬ 
ingly minute atoms, the magnetical effluvia of the earth, 
with other innumerable particles sent from the bodies of the 
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basis of all the other par , t which vlW)t* 

sence of air, concerning the structure |fesf 

potheses have been framed. Some ha ^ 

elastic particles to the springs of watches COliefl “r» 
endeavouring to restore themselves; others to hocks ot wool, 
which being compressed, have an clastic force; and others 
to slender wires, ot different substances, &e. yet all springy, 
expansible, and compressible. In Music, it is the melody 
of the tune, light or grave. In Poetry, a song, catch, &c. 

In Painting, it denotes the manner and very life of action, 
and expresses the disposition of the agent. Also, the mien 
or manner of a person; a clownish or gentecd air. In a 
figurative sense, a discovery made of a tiling not known be¬ 
fore. Posture, attitude, mien, manner of behaviour, “ He 
gave himself airs.” An affected, or laboured and awkward 
manner of address, or behaviour. 

To AIR, v. a, to expose to the air. To enjoy the bene¬ 
fit from the air. To expose to the fire, in order to free from 
the inconveniences of damp and stagnating air. 

AI'RBLADDER, s. a bladder found among the entrails of 
fish, which serves, by its contraetion or dilatation, to enable 
them to rise or sink in the water. 

AIRBALLOO’N, s. a hag of any light substance filled with 
inflammable air. See Aerostation - . 

AI'RDRAWN, a. chimerical; imaginary. 

AIRE, a river of Yorkshire, which issues from a lake on 
Malham moor, near Settle, flows by Skipton, Keighley, Leeds, 
and Snaith, and having received the (.'alder and Don in its 
course, enters the Ouse below Ilowden. 

Al'RGUN, s. an instrument invented to shoot with, purely 
by means of compressed air. 

AI'RINKSS, x. applied to situation, exposed to a free 
current of air, in opposition to confined; openness. Figu¬ 
ratively, applied to a person’s manner, or behaviour; levity, 
gaiety. 

A fill NO, s. a short walk or ride abroad; so called, be¬ 
cause we then enjoy the fresh and open air. 

Al'RLING, s. a youthful, light, gay, and thoughtless 


person. 

Al'RPUMP, s. in Philosophy, an instrument or machine 
used for extracting air, consisting of a receiver made of 
glass, wherein the objects arc placed; two brass cylinders 
or pistons to extract the air with; a gage to determine the 
rarefaction of the air during any experiment; a tube called 
the swan’s neck, communicating with the receiver and the 
pistons; and a winch that gives motion to the whole. 

AI'RSHAFT, s. in Mining, a passage made for the air by 

digging. 

AI'IIY, a. [aercus, I .at. ] composed of air; relating to the 
air; open to the free air. On high, or in that space of the 
system above the earth assigned to the air. Figuratively, 
chimerical, wanting solidity or foundation. Applied to 
dress, that which exposes to the weather, in opposition to 
warm, close or confined. Applied to temper or behaviour, 
gay, sprightly, full of vivacity. 

AISLE, ilc, s. the side-walks or paths of a church, run¬ 
ning parallel to the greater in the centre called tie/; repre¬ 
senting, in that respect, the wing t f a building erected on 
each side the centre. 

AIT, or EYGHT, x. a small island in a river. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, lately a city of France, capital 
of the department of Roer. but now attached to the king¬ 
dom of Belgium. There are hot baths in it, and 
some mines near it. The castle stands upon a hill, Irom 
which, it is said, GO cities or towns, the sea, and even Eng- 
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land, can be seen on a clear day. This city, which has 30 
arochial churches, and a very spacious market-place, was 
nown to the Romans by the name of Agues Uranaii. It 
was destroyed by the Huns in 451, but repaired, beautified, 
and enlarged, by tire emperor Charlemagne, who made it 
the capital of his empire. He lies interred in the church 
of Notre Dame, where his sword and belt are kept. Two 
celebrated treaties of peace were concluded here, in 1668 
and 1748. It has between twice taken by the French, viz. 
in 1792 and in 1794. It is 22 miles N. E. of Liege, and 18 
E. of Maestricht. Lat. 50. 48. N. Ion. 5. 48. E. 

To AKE, v. n. to feel a dull and continual pain, in oppo¬ 
sition to smart, which is an acute one, and of a short con¬ 
tinuance. 

AKI'N, a. related by blood or descent. Figuratively, 
resembling; having the same properties; having a near 
relation to. 

A'LABASTER, s. [ViAdpaTpov, Gr.] a kind of soft marble, 
being elegant stones of great brightness, but brittle, and not 
giving fire with steel; they ferment with acids, and readily 
calcine in the fire. Dr. Hill enumerates three species of 
alabaster. 1. A white kind, called Lygdinum Mariner by 
the ancients. 2. A yellowish white kind, called by the an¬ 
cients Phengites. 3. A yellow and reddish kind, called 
simply Alabaster, which being a very beautiful stone, is 
sometimes called onyx, and onychites, by the ancients. 

ALA'CK, interj. alas; an expression of sorrow, or some¬ 
thing which causes it. 

AI.A'CK-A-DAY, interj. a sudden cry on feeling present, 
or seeing approaching calamity; and signifies that the person 
labours under the burden of misery. 

ALA'CRIOUSLY, ad. [from alacer, Lat.] with great 
cheerfulness. 

ALA'CRITY, s. [alarritas, Lat.] cheerful activeness. 
A-LA-MO'DE, ad. [Fr. according to the fashion] in the 
reigning taste or fashion. 

A-LA-MO'DE, s. [Fr.] a thin, light, glossy, black silk. 

• ALA'RM, s. [from u I'armc, Fr.] a military signal, either 
by beat of drum or sound of trumpet, by which men are 
now called to arms; but before the invention of those in¬ 
struments it was done by a loud cry or shout. It generally 
includes in it an idea of approaching or sudden danger. 
Figuratively, the notice signifying the approach of any sud- 
den danger. Tumult, or disturbance, causing fear, or 
apprehension of danger. 

To ALA'RM, v. a. to give an army the signal of arming, 
or preparing themselves to encounter any sudden danger. 
In a secondary sense, to cause fear or apprehension of some 
approaching mischief. 

ALA'RMING, part, that occasions terror, fear, or appre¬ 
hension, from the idea of approaching danger. 

ALA'RM POST, s. the place appointed for the several 
companies of an army to repair to, in case of any sudden 
and unforeseen danger, which occasions an alarm to be boat 
or sounded. 

ALA'RtlM, s. a clock calculated to give notice to a per¬ 
son of unv particular time it is set to, by the running down 
of its weight, which is attended in its descent by a continual 
striking of its hammer on the bell. 

ALAS', interj. when used of ourselves, it implies lamen¬ 
tation, occasioned by the idea of some calamity. When 
applied to others, it implies pity, caused from an idea of 
their distress. 

AI.A'Y, s. in Hunting, the adding fresh dogs into the cry 
ALU, s. [album, Lat.] a vest or garment of white linen, 
reaching down to the feet, worn by priests; a surplice. 

ALBA!NIA, a country of Asia, bounded on the \V, by 


Iberia; on the E. by the Caspian sea; on the N. by mount 
Caucasus; on the X. by Armeniu, and the river Cyrus, now 
Kur. • The whole country was formerly called Albania, now 
Shinvan and East Georgia, and is very fruitful and pleasant. 

A’LB AN'S, ST. a town of Dorsetshire, on the sea-coast, 
S. of Swannage-Bay. It is a noted sea-mark. 

A LBAN'S, ST. a town of Hertfordshire, with the title 
of a duchy, and two markets, on Wednesday and Saturday. 
It is seated on the river Coin, arose from the ruins of the 
ancient city of Vcrulam, and receives its name from a mo¬ 
nastery dedicated to St. Alban, a Roman martyr. It is 12 
miles S. E. of Dunstable, and 21 N. by W. of London. It 
sends two members to parliament. 

A'LBATItOSS, s. aSouth-sca bird. 

ALBF/1T, ad. although; notwithstanding; granting. 

ALBION, the ancient name of England. 

A'LBRIGUTON, a village on Shropshire, on the edge of 
Staffordshire. Distant from London 131 miles. 

ALBUGI'NEOUS, a. [from albugo, Lat.] belonging to that 
part of an egg which is called its white; or something which 
resembles it. 

AI.BU'GO, s. [Lat.] a disease in the eye. 

A LBUM, s. anciently, a kind of white table, or register, in 
which the names of certain magistrates, public transactions, 
&c. were entered; now, a kind of common-place book, placed 
in some port of a house for strangers and visitors to write theii 
names, with a motto accompanying them. 

A'LCAIIEST, s. See Alkahest. 

ALCA'll), al-cade, s. [from al, Arab, and IP" 1 ? Hob.] t.ne 
government of a castle. In Spnin, the judge of a city. 

A'LCALl, or A'LCALY, s. See AlkalY. 

ALCALIZATTON, s. See Alkalization. 

ALCA'NNA, s. [Arab.] a drug used in Dyeing, which 
comes from the Levant. In powder it is green, but the 
tincture it makes differs according to the difference of the 
liquor ill which it is steeped; when soaked in water, it is 
yellow; hut in vinegar, citron-juice, or alum-water, red. 

AI.CHY'MICAL, ul-kim-me-kal, a. according to the pro¬ 
cess or method made use of by alehymists. 

A'LCIIYMIST, ul-ke-inist, s. one who professes or pur¬ 
sues the science of alchymy. 

A'LCHYMY, al-ke-me, s. [from al, Arabic, and x’t/"L 
Gr.] the more sublime chemistry, which proposes the 
transmutation of metals. The prineipal objects of alchymy 
are these: 1. The making of gold: 1. A univcisal dissol¬ 
vent, or alkahest. 3. A universal medicine, or panacea/ 
As to the making of gold, it. has been attempted three seve¬ 
ral ways ; by separation, maturation, and transmutation , 
which last they pretend to effect, by the philosopher's stone. 
Alchymy is likewise a mixed metal, used in making some 
sorts of spoons. 

A'LCOflOL, s. [Arab.] in Chemistry, the purest spirit of 
wine, rectified by frequent distillations to its utmost subtilty. 
Likewise a very fine impalpable powder. 

ALCOHOLIZATION, *. the act of rectifying spit its; or 
reducing bodies to an impalpable powder. 

To ALCOHOLI'ZE, v.a. to make an alcohol; or to rectify 
spirits by frequent distillation; so that, when set on fire, they 
snail consume away, without leaving any moisture or dregs 
behind them. 

A'LCONBUllY, a town of Huntingdonshire, distant from 
London 66 miles. 

A'l.CORAN, s. [from al and koran, Arab.] the book of 
the Mahomedan Law, composed by Mahomet, with the as¬ 
sistance of Batiras a Jacobin, Xergjus, a Nestorian monk, and 
some Jews: it is divided into four parts, called by the name 
of sonic animal, as tho tow. the emmet, the spider, and the 
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fly. It is divided into 114 suras or chapters; and is uni* 
versally allowed to lie written with great elegance and pu¬ 
rity of language; it is confessedly tho standard of the Arabic 
tongue; and, as the more orthodox believe, and are taught 
by the book itself, is inimitable by any human pen. The 
Koran however abounds not only in absurdities, but con¬ 
tradictions ; which last they vindicate, by saying, that it 
was three and twenty years in composing, and that the cir¬ 
cumstances of things altering in that interval, the Deity 
himself repealed and altered several precepts, to suit them 
-with the nature of things. It was originally in loose sheets, 
.which Mahomet reported he received singly from God. 
This book is held in such veneration by its professors, 
that it is death for a Christian or a Jew to touch it; and 
equally fatal to a Mussulman himself, if he handle it with 
utiwaslicn hands. 

Al.CO'VE, s. [alcoba, Span.] among Builders, a recess, 
or part of a chamber, separated by an estrade, or partitions 
of columns and other ornaments, in which is placed a bed 
of state, or seats for the repose of company. Also, small 
open summer-houses or seats in gardens, with a circular 
dome or covering. 

A'LDBOROUGH, a sea-port town in Suffolk, with a 
market on Saturday. It is pleasantly seated in the valley 
of Slaughden. The fishery is the chief employment of the 
.inhabitants; and it is the only place in England for curing 
red sprats. It is a corporate town, and was disfranchised by 
the Reform Bill. The harbour is tolerably good, but 
small, anil has a fort for its defence. The town was for¬ 
merly much longer; but the sea has taken away whole 
streets. It is 94 miles N. E. from London. 

A'LDBOROUGII, a borough in the West Riding of 
.Yorkshire; it stands on the river Ouse, had formerly a mar¬ 
ket, and was disfranchised by the Reform Bill. It is 15 
miles N. E. of York, and 208 N. by W. of London. 

AI.DE'BARAN, a star of the first magnitude, in the con¬ 
stellation of Taurus, vulgarly called the Bull’s Eye. 

A'LDElt, s. a genus of English trees. Tho wood is much 
used for making household furniture, &c. 

ALDER LIE'VEST, a. sitjicrl. [from aid and lievest. Sax.] 
most beloved. 

. A'LDER MAX, s. [etderman, Sax.] in its original signifi¬ 
cation it implied a person who, on account of- his years and 
CA^crience, was proper to preside over the affairs of a na¬ 
tion, and to assist a prince with his counsel; in this respect 
it signified the same as privy counsellor, or parliament man. 
fcut this will appear more plain, if we recollect, that tho 
three states of the kingdom were divided into Allielinij, 
which included the nobility; Alderman, the second rank; 
and Thane, the last: till Athelstau’s time, the term was used 
for an carl or count, which after bis reign were substituted 
justcad of it. In the time of Edgar it implied a judge or 
justice. But the term is uow appropriated to the twenty- 
six persons who preside over the twentv-six wards into 
which the city of London is divided; out of which the lord- 
mayor is generally chosen by rotation. They are all qua¬ 
lified to act as justices of the peace at present; though for¬ 
merly, only such aldermen as had been lord mayors, and the 
three eldest, oir next to the chair, were invested with that 
honour. But they have not only the management of the 
civil, but likewise the military government of the city, are 
officers in its militia, and members of the artillery company. 
Aldermen presitle in other cities besides London. 

A'LDERNEY, a pleasant and healthy island, on the 
coast of Normandy, fruitful in corn and pasture, and re¬ 
markable fora fine breed *of cows. It is about 8 miles in 
compass, 2 leagues from Cape la Hogue, and about 30 from 


the nearest part of England, which nolds possession of it. 
On the S. there is a harbour, called Crabbs, which only 
admits small vessels, and in the centre stands the town of 
Alderney, which consists of at least 200 houses, and 1000 
inhabitants. This island is separated from France by a 
strait called the Race of Alderney, which is a dangerous 
passage in stormy weather, when the. two currents meet; 
otherwise it is safe, and has depth of water sufficient for the 
largest ships. To the W. lie tne range of rocks called the 
Caskets, where the son of Henry I. was shipwrecked on his 
passage to France; and here, Oct. 5, 1744, the Victory, a 
first-rate man of war, the finest in the world, Sir John Bal- 
chen commander, was lost. Lon. 2. 7. W. lat. 49. 45. N. 

ALE, s. [cale, Sax.] a liquor, the common drink of the 
English; made of an infusion of malt and hops in boiling 
water; afterwards fermented with yeast or barm. It is dis¬ 
tinguishable from beer in respect of its strength and age; 
owing to its having a less quantity of hops and malt thar 
beer has, in proportion to the same quantity of water. 

ALE, (GILL,) s. a liquor made of ground-ivy leaves steep¬ 
ed in ale. 

A'LE-CON N’F.R, s. [from ale and eon, connnn, Sax.] an 
officer in the city of London, whose business it is to inspect 
the measures of the public-houses, 

A'LKGAR, s. sour ale. 

A'LEHOOF, s. [from ale and hof. Sax.] in Botany, the 
ground-ivy; so called by the Saxons, because a chief ingre¬ 
dient in their malt liquors, instead of hops. 

A'LEIIOUSE, s. [ealhuse, Sax.] a house where ale is sold. 
Distinguished from a tavern, because that is appropriated to 
wine. 

A'LEKNIGIIT, s. a pot companion; a tippler. 

ALEMBIC, s. a chemical vessel, usually made of glass 
or copper, formerly used for distillation. Retorts, and the 
common worm still, are now more generally employed. 

ALE'NGTH, ad. at full length, along; stretched upon the 
ground. ’ 

ALE Pro, called by the natives Haleb, and anciently 
Bcrora, the metropolis of Syria, nnd in buildings inferior 
to no city in the Turkish dominions. It is situated 70 miles 
K. of Scandcroon, on the east coast. Lon. 37. 20. E. and 
lat. 35. 45. N. The houses are large and commodious, 
having terraces on their tops, and generally skv-lights in 
form of a dome, to let the light into the rooms. This city is 
the emporium of Armenia and Diarbekar; sends caravans 
to Bagdad and Persia: and communicates with the Persian 
Gulf and India bv Bassora; with Egypt and Mecca by 
Damascus; and with Europe by Ncandaroon and Latakia. 
Commerce is there principally carried on by barter. The 
chief commodities are raw or spun cottons, elunisv lim ns 
fabricated in the villages, silk stutfs manufactured in tins 
city, copper, coarse cloths like those of Rouen, goat's hair, 
gall-nuts, the. merchandise of India, such as shawls and 
muslins, and pistachio nuts, of the growth of the neigh-, 
bourhood. The articles supplied by Europe are, the Lan I 
guedoc cloths, cochineal, indigo, sugar, nnd some other gio-| 
ceries. The coffee of America, though prohibited, is intros 
dured, and serves to mix with that of Moku. The numb' d 
of inhabitants lias been computed by some at 200,000; bv* 
others at, 235,000, of whom they i.ny, 200,000 are Turks, 
30,000 Christians, and 5000 Jews. 

ALERT, a. [alertc, Fr.] watchful, active, diligent: retdy 
on any emergence; brisk, pert, sharp. 

ALERTNESS, s. the quality of being a’ert, sprightly, pert, 
active, or vigilant. 

A' LESRURY, Aylesbury , or Ailsbury, the largest and 
best borough-town in Buckinghamshire, as ancient as the 
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timet of the Saxons, who took it by force in 571. In the 
time of William the Conqueror it was a royal manor: and 
he gave several yard-lands, on condition that the owner 
should find litter or straw for his bed, whenever he came 
that way. William of Alesbury held it by this charter, with 
this addition, that he should likewise straw the king’s cham¬ 
ber, and provide him three eels if he came in the winter; 
but if in summer, besides straw for the bed. he was to pro¬ 
vide two green geese. This he was to repeat three times a 
year, if the king came thither so often. It has given the 
title of earl to the noble family of the Bruces; Charles 11. 
having conferred that title in l(>f!4 on Hobert Bruce, earl of 
Elgin in Scotland, descended from the kings of that coun¬ 
try, to which their motto, Fuimus, “ We have been,” seems 
strongly to allude. It was made a town incorporate by 
Queen Mary, in 1.5').'!; consisting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 
and twelve capital burgesses; at preseut its chief officer is 
termed a constable. It has a market on Saturday, and 
sends two members to parliament. The inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood have the art of rearing early duck¬ 
lings, which is carried to such an extent, that 30001. have 
been received for the supply of the London market in six 
wee.ks. It is 40 miles N. W. of Loudon. Population 4907. 

A’LEVAT, s. the tub in which ale is fermented. 

AT.KW, s. clamour; outcry. Not in use. 

ALEXANDRIA, s. in Botany, the smyrnium. It is an 
umbelliferous plant, found upon rocks on the sea-coast, and 
about Nottingham, and flowering in May and June. It was 
formerly cultivated in our gardens; but its place is now 
better supplied by celery. 

ALEXANDRIA, or Scanderia, once a magnificent, 
rich, and celebrated city of Egypt, built by Alexander the 
Great, near the most westerly branch of the Nile, soon after 
the overthrow of Tyre, about 333 years before the Christian 
era. It was long esteemed the finest city in the world after 
Itomc. U e may form some idea of its inhabitants from the 
account of Diodorus Siculus, who relates that it had on its 
rolls in his time, (44 years before the Christian era,) 300,000 
freemen. The celebrated library which was founded here 
by Ptolemy Soter, and placed in the temple of Serapis, con¬ 
taining in his time 400,000 volumes, and by addition of 
his successors 700,000, was, in 642, destroyed by order of 
the Saracen khuliff, who became master of the city. The 
Saracen general who took it, said, in his letter to the Lha- 
liif, that he found in it 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 40,000 
Jews who paid tribute, 400 royal eirci, and 12,000 garden¬ 
ers, who supplied the city with all kinds of herbs in great 
plenty. At present it does not contain above 12,000 or 
14,000 inhabitants; a mixture from different nations, as well 
as from various parts of the Turkish empire. The Chris¬ 
tian Copti, Greeks, and Armenians, are very numerous here-; 
the Europeans all pass under the name of Franks. Although 
Alexandria is now so much decayed, that the rubbish in 
some places overtops the houses, yet there are still some 
remains of its ancient splendour, particularly Potnpey’s pil¬ 
lar, and two obelisks of hieroglyphics. The ancient Pha¬ 
ros, a watch-tower, so famous in antiquity, is now turned 
into a castle, called Pharillon, and is still used to direct 
vessels into the harbour. Tills city was a place of great 
trade, before the. Portuguese discovered the passage to 
India by the Cape, of Good Hope, the commodities of the 
East Indies being deposited here on their way to Europe 
by the Red Sea. Alexandria was taken by the French under 
Bonaparte in 1798. Lat. 31. 12. N. Ion. 29.49. E. 

ALEXA'NDRINE, s. [from Alexander Paris, the in¬ 
ventor of this metre] a kind of verse borrowed from the 
French, consisting among them of twelve or thirteen sylla¬ 


bles in alternate couplets, and among us of twelve. They 
were formerly very much used by our poets to clinch their 
verses, and generally were the last of three ending in the 
name rhyme; but are now discarded on account of their 
want of harmony, and their suspending the mind too much 
by their extraordinary length. 

ALEXIPIIA'RMIC, a-lek-se-far-mik, a. [from and 

,pLpfiasoy, Gr.] in its primitive sense, that has the virtue of 
expelling poisons taken internally; and is the same as an 
antidote. Used substantively, by modern practitioners, it 
means remedies adapted, or proper to expel that malignancy 
with which the animal spirits are affected in acute distem¬ 
pers, through the pores of the skin, by sweating. 

ALEX1TE'RIAL, ALEXITE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RIC, 
s. [from a\dtto, Or.] that repels poison, or the malignant 
humours of fevers. 

A LFRED the Great, son of Ethelwolf, succeeded his 
brother Ethelrcd, though that prince left several children. 
His virtues and distinguished bravery had been shewn in 
his brother’s life-time, and now endeared him to his subjects. 
He was crowned in 871, when the Danes were in the very 
heart of his dominions, and all the sea-ports were filled with 
their fleets. After several battles, with various success, 
Alfred was obliged to dismiss his very attendants; and hav¬ 
ing committed his wife and children to the care of some 
trusty subjects, disguised himself, and lived concealed in the 
little island of Athelnev, in Somersetshire; at length, the 
Danes, finding that they had no enemies to oppose them, 
grew negligent. This incited Alfred's friends to repair 
to their prince, who, resolving to be satisfied, boldly entered 
the Danish camp in the disguise of a musician, and even 
staid there several days; then returning to his friends, his 
troops were secretly assembled, and he came up with, at¬ 
tacked, and routed the Danes with incredible slaughter. 
Those who escaped fled to a castle, but were soon compelled 
to submit. Alfred agreed to let them depart, on condition 
that their leader, Guthrun, should embrace Christianity. 
This they readily coin plied with, and Alfred gave Guthrun 
the government of F.ast-Anglia in Essex. Alfred now in¬ 
creased his navy, grew formidable at sea, and beat many of 
the Danish fleets. He fortified his kingdom with walled 
towns and castles, propagated the civil arts, encouraged po¬ 
lite learning, made many excellent laws, instituted juries, 
and established the plan of a civil constitution in England; 
and in his reign justice was so strictly observed, that we 
are told, bracelets of gold being hung in the highways over 
night, would he found safe in the morning. He was an ex¬ 
cellent scholar; lie wrote books for the instruction of his 
people; and was one of the greatest, wisest, and most pious 
princes upon earth. After a glorious reign of 28 years, ho 
died on the 28th Oct. A. D. 900. 

A'LFRETON, a town in Derbyshire, whose market is on 
Friday; it is 141 miles from London, and 1.3 from Derby. 

ALGEBRA, s. [from al and geber, Arab, the reduction of 
broken numbers to a whole] a branch of Arithmetic, which 
takes the quantity sought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by consequences till 
the quantity at first only supposed to be known, or some 
power of it, is found to be equal to some quantity or quan¬ 
tities known, and, consequently, itself known likewise. 

ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEB11ATCAL, «. relating or be¬ 
longing to algebra. 

ALGEBRA’IST, s. a person conversant in the operations 
of algebra. 

A’LGF.NIB, s. a star of the second magnitude, in the con¬ 
stellation of Perseus. 

A’LGID, a. [ alyidus, Lat.] cold; chill. 
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ALGPERS, a country of Africa, extending about 600 
miles in length from E. to W. and from 40 to 170 in breadth, 
along the Barbary coast; has mount Atlas on the S.; Tunis 
on the E; and Morocco on the W. The principal rivers are 
the Shellif, Mazaffrun, Malve, and Zaine. It was a kind of 
republic, under the protection of the Grand Seignior, go¬ 
verned by a sovereign or dey, who seldom undertook any 
thing of importance without the counsel of the Janizaries. 
The Arabs, who live in tents, are a distinct people, governed 
by their own laws, though the Turks interfered when they 
thought fit. The dey was absolute in some respects, although 
he was elected by the Turkish soldiers, and frequently de¬ 
posed and put to death by them. The revenues of the 
government arose from the tribute paid by the Moors and 
Arabs ; and the prizes they took, or the piracies they com¬ 
mitted, at sea, were productive of considerable wealth. 
The stems of the vines here are so large, that a man can 
hardly grasp them with his arms, and the bunches of grapes 
are a foot und a half long The natives are strong, and of 
a tawny complexion; their religion is Mahometanism, and 
their iunguj^e composed of the dialects called Lingua 
Franca, which prevail along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
— Alyiers, the capital of the kingdom, is populous; the 
foreign merchants amount to 3000 families, and the Jews 
to no less than 8000 ; almost the whole trade passes through 
their hands. It stands on the sea-side over against Morocco, 
380 miles W. of Tunis. Lon. 3. 48 K. lat. 36. 49. N. On 
the ‘27th of August, 1816, this city was terribly bombarded 
by the English fleet, and the dey compelled to submit to 
the terms imposed by I/ml Exmouth. Algiers was taken 
possession of by the French in 1830, and continues in the 
hands of the French government,who employ the soldiery in 
making roads anil are communicating with the Moorish states, 
for the purposes of commerce with the interior of Africa. 

A'F.IAS, ad. [Lat.] otherwise; used in law to specify the 
different names of a man, as Frith, alias Wortlry, alias Smith; 
that is. Frith, otherwise Wortlry, otherwise Smith. 

A'l.lBLE, a. [alibilis, Lat.] that nourishes; or that may be 
nourished. 

A'LIEN, ale-yen, a. [alirnits, Lat.] not of the same kind. 
Inconsistent with; estranged from; at enmity with. 

A'LIEN, s. [from alien us, l.at.J something adverse to, or at 
enmity with. A foreigner, or one of another country. Not 
of the same profession, party, or sect. 

To A'LIEN, v. a. [alieno, Lai.] to transfer our own properly 
to another. To grow averse to; to dislike. 

A'LIEN ABLE, a. [from alien and «W, Sax.] that, may he 
transferred to, and heroine the property of, another. 

To A'LIENATE, v.a. [ alie.no , Lat.] to transfer property to 
another. To grow averse to, by transferring our affections 
to some other person or thing. 

A'LIENATE, a. [aliennlus, Lat.] averse, or inimical to. 

ALIENATION, s. [alicnatio, Lat.] in Law, the act of trans¬ 
ferring property to another. Change of affection from appro¬ 
bation to dislike. 

To ALl'GIIT, v. a. [alihtun, Sax.] to descend from a higher 
situation to a lower. To get off a horse. 

ALI'KF., ad. equally, or in the same manner. Both; with¬ 
out difference or distinction. Resembling. 

A'LIMENT, al-Ie-ment, g. [alimentum, I.at.] food, or that 
which nourishes, or satisfies the calls of hunger. 

ALIME'NTAL, a. that can increase the dimensions of 
plants or animals, by being taken in food. 

ALIMR'NTALLY, ad. so as to serve for nourishment. 

ALIME'NTAHINESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
capable of afibrding nouri shment. 

ALIME'NTARY, a. that belongs or relates to aliment; 


that has the quality of aliment,'or the power of nourishing. 
Alimentary Ducts, the intestines, so called on account of the 
food passing through them. It is sometimes used for the tho¬ 
racic duct. 

ALIMENTATION, s. the quality, action, or power of 
affording nourishment; or the increasing of the dimensions 
of a body, by converting food into its own substance. 

A'LIMON Y, s. [alimoiiia, Lat.] in its primary sense, nourish¬ 
ment ; but now appropriated to the Law, wherein it implies that 
allowance which a married woman sues for, and is entitled to, 
upon any occasional separation, provided it be not for elope¬ 
ment or adultery. 

ALIQUANT, a. [aliquantus, Lat.] in Arithmetic, is that 
part of a number, which, however repeated, will not make up 
the exact number, but will leave a remainder; as 3 is an 
aliquant part of 10, 3 times 3 is 9, and 1 remaining. 

A'LIQUOT, a. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, such part of any num¬ 
ber or quantity as will exactly measure it without any re¬ 
mainder; as 3 is an aliquot of 12, and 6 of 18. 

A'LITURE, s. [ alitura , Lat.] nourishment. 

AIJ'VE, a. [from a and liban. Sax.] in animals, denotes 
sense and feeling; in vegetables, when the sap circulates; 
in liquors, when they taste brisk on the palate. Figura¬ 
tively, cheerful, sprightly, gay, and full of spirits; without 
diminution or lessening. 

A'LKAHKST, s. among Chemists, denotes a universal 
menstruum, capable of resolving all bodies into their first 
matter, and yet retains its seminal power and natural form 
entire. 

ALKALE SCENT, part, that resembles the qualifies of an 
alkali. 

ALKALI, s. [from t.ih, Arab, glasswort, which having 
been burnt to ashes, they boiled in water; and alter evapo¬ 
ration, called the white salt remaining sal kali, <>r alkali | 
in Medicine, by some writers defined to he that whieh will 
cause an effervescence when mingled with ;t n acid; hut 
Boerhaave explodes this definition as defective, and shews, 
that too great a dependence on it may he productive of 
dangerous consequences. 

ALKALINE, a. that has the qualities of alkali. 

To ALKA'LIZATE, is a. to make bodies alkaline hv che¬ 
mical process; or to draw out the latent alkaline virtues of a 
body, by reducing it to a different form. 

ALKA'LIZATE, a. that has the qualities of alkali; impreg¬ 
nated with alkali. 

ALKALIZATION, s. in Chemistry, the act of impreg¬ 
nating, or mingling a fluid with an alkaline salt, either to 
make it better dissolvent, or to load the phlegm so that it 
may not arise in distillation. 

ALKANET, s. [anrhusa, Lat.] a plant used in medicine. 

AI.KF/RMES, al-kcr-inez, s. [Arab.] in Medicine, a term 
borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a rich cardiac electuary, 
consisting of several warm and aromatic ingredients, of which 
kermes is the basis. 

A'LKMAAR, a strong city of the United Provinces, 
capital of North Holland. The environs produce the 
best butter and cheese in Holland, and the finest tulips. 
This eity opened its gates to the British troops on the 3d 
of October 1799, after the second battle near Bergen; and 
here a treaty was soon after concluded for evacuating the 
country. Lon. 4. 43. F.. lat. 52. 38. N. 

ALL, ad. entirely, completely; exclusive of any other. 

ALL, a. [cell. Sax. allr. Tent.] applied to a number, it some¬ 
times is used collectively for the whole, o every one of the 
parts without exception. Applied to quantity, "very paro l, 
or every particle. Applied to time, the whole space oi in¬ 
terval. Applied to place, its whole extent. 
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ALL. s. the whole, opposed to a part, or nothing. 

A'LLA, s. the name by which Mahometans call God. In 
Arabic, it is derived from the verb alah, to adore; and is 
the same with the Hebrew cloah, which signifies the ado¬ 
rable Being. 

ALLANTO'IS, or ALLANTO IDES, s. [from «XXr. c and 
ilcoc, Gr.] the urinary tunic, placed between the amnion and 
chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or passage by modern, 
which the urine is conveyed from the intunt in the womb, Banyan, 
receives the urine that comes out of the bladder. 

To ALI.A'Y, ». a. [allogir, Fr.] to mix one metal with 
another, to render it tit or proper for coinage. In this sense 
some spell it alloy, in order to keep it more closely to the 
French, from whence it is borrowed. To abate or lessen 
any quality. To quiet, pacify, or reduce a boisterous tem¬ 
per into a calm. 

• ALLA Y, or ALLO Y, s. [allot/, Fr.] in its primary sense, 
a mixture of divers metals, or of divers particles of the same 
inetal of different fineness. Minters never strike any gold or 
Silver without allay; brass coin is made of an allay of copper. 

Jewellers, wire-drawers, and gold-beaters, are obliged to use 
an allay in the gold they work; the brass-founders have their 
allay of copper. Alloy is used in a secondary sense for some¬ 
thing which lessens or diminishes the properties of the thing 
with which it is mixed. That which depreciates, or renders 
base, by diminution or lessening. 

ALLA'YEll, s. the person or thing which is endued with 
the power of allaying, lessening, debasing, corrupting, or 
diminishing, 

ALLA'YMENT, t. a diminishing, or lessening, applied to 
the passions. 

ALLEGANY, or APALA CHIAN MOUNTAINS, a 
chain or range of mountains in North America, which ex¬ 
tend north-easterly and south-westerly, nearly parallel with 
the coast of the southern states, through which they run. 

They are about 900 miles in length, and from CO to 200 in 
breadth, eastward of the Mississippi and the five lakes; that 
is, from Hudson’s river to Georgia. 'They are not confu¬ 
sedly scattered and broken, but stretch along in uniform 
ridges, scarcely half a mile high, spreading towards the south. 

In the back parts of Pennsylvania, scarce one acre in ten of 
this range is capable of culture; in other parts, some of the 
mountains will admit of cultivation almost to their tops. 

ALLEGATION, s. affirmation, declaration, excuse, plea. 

In Law, the producing instruments, deeds, or vouchers, to 
authorize or justify proceedings. 

To ALLEGE, t>. a. [allego, Lat.] to declare or affirm; to 
plead in excuse; to produce in defence. 

ALLE'GEABLE, a. that may be charged; that may be 
pleaded in excuse. 

ALLE'GER, *. he that asserts or declares any thing. 
ALLEGIANCE, s. [allegcance, Fr.] in Law, that natural, 
sworn, or legal obedience every subject owes to his prince, 
and is an incident inseparable, or that which follows a person 
wheresoever be goes. Oath of allegiance, is that which is 
taken to the king in quality of a temporal prince, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from that of supremacy, which is taken to him in 
quality of supreme head of the church. 

ALLEGO'RIC, or ALLEGO'RICAL, a. after the manner 
of an allegory; not real; not literal; myall -l. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY, ad. figuratively, in opposition to 
literally. 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS, s. the quality of being figurative. 

To ALLEGORI'ZE, v. a. to turn into allegory; to talk in 
a sense not literal. 

A'LLEGORY, s. [aXXyynpi'a, Gr.] a figurative speech, 
in which something else is contained than what the literal 


meaning conveys. In common with all other metaphorical 
language, an allegory is exactly similar to an lueroglyphical 
paintin ' only substituting words for colours. Tims the 
Roman 5 commonwealth is addressed by Horace under the 
figure of a ship. The Fables of Esop, the Iliad and Odys¬ 
sey of Homer, and the Aineid of Virgil, may be included 
under this species of writing. But no author, am dent or 
has drawn a more perfect allegory than Mr. John 


his Pilgrim’s Progress: a work which 1ms 


afforded' pleasure to almost every class of readers, and has 
far exceeded the sale of any other book in the English lan¬ 
guage, except the Bible, Prayer Book, &c. 

AI.LEG HO, s. [Ital.j in Music, one of the six distinctions 
of time, expressing the quickest motion, excepting presto. 
If it be prceeded by poco, it. must be played in a slower or 
graver manner than when allegro stands alone; if by pi A, it 
must ilieu ho fastest of all. It will not be improper to add, 
that the six divisions of time are as follow; grave, adagio, 
largo, vivace, allegro, presto. 

Al.LELUJAH, al-lo-lu-ya, s. [a corrupt spelling instead 
of hallelujah] a Hebrew word signifying praise th^Lord, to be 
met with at the beginning or end of some Psalms. .So much 
energy lias been observed in this term, that the ancient 
Church thought proper to preserve it, without translating it 
either into Greek or Latin, for fear of impairing the genius 
or softness of it. 

ALLEMA'NDA, or ALLEMA'ND, s. [Ital.j in Music, a 
grave air, composed in common time, consisting of two 
parts or strains. 

A'LLERTON, in Northumberland; it is 8 miles S. W.ol 
Hexham. 

To ALLEVIATE, v. a. [allevo, Lat.] Figuratively, to 
lighten, to make lighter or less, in allusion to the diminish¬ 
ing the pressure of a heavy load. To lessen, mitigate, or 
diminish the enormity of a fault. 

ALLEVIATION, s. the act of making a thing lighter; 
ease from pain; extenuation of a fault. 

A'LLEY, s. [alltc, Fr.] in Gardening, a strait walk bounded 
on each side with trees and shrubs. Alleys are distinguished 
from paths, as being broad enough for two people to walk 
abreast. The word is in towns applied to narrow passages, 
to distinguish them from streets, which are wider. Alley, 
in Perspective, is that which is larger at the entrance than 
at the opposite extremity, in order to make it seem long. 

ALL-FOURS, s. iu Gaming, a particular play, wherein the 
whole sum a person gains each deal is limited to four, which 
are the highest, lowest, the knave of trumps, and the game, 
or the greatest number to be made from tens and court cards ; 
the latter of which are reckoned four for an ace, three for a 
king, two for a queen, and one for the knave; and he who has 
all these particulars is said to have all fours. 

ALL-HATL, interj. all health; a salutation or invocation 
made use of in acknowledgment of benefits, or in testimony 
of gratitude and good-will. 

ALL-HA'LLOW-TIDE, s. [compounded of all, hallow, 
and tide, from tid. Sax. a week; hence Whitsvn-tide, or 
Whitsun-week] that space of time which is near All-Saints’- 
day, or the 1st of November. 

ALLl'ANCE, s. [alliance, Fr.] the union or connection 
of two persons or two families by marriage. In a political 
sense, the leagues or treaties between different states for. 
their mutual defence. 

ALLl'CIENCY, s. [from allicio, Lat.] the quality of at¬ 
tracting, or drawing to; attraction. 

A'LLIER, a department of France, so called from a river 
which crosses it in the centre,‘from S. to N. and which,, 
after flowing by Molding, falls into the Loire, 3 miles VV. of 
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Nevcrs. This departin' nl is composed of what was called, 
before the revolution, I '■nir/timnnis. 

ALLK > A'TION, s. tie act of uniting, or the state of things 
united, linked, or joiin d together. In Arithmetic, the rule 
ftheu in questions are resolved relating to tlie mixtures of 
iliHoreut commodities, with their value, effects, &c. when so 
ei>m|ioiiuded. 

A l.l.It lA'Tt >lt, s. the crocodile. This name is chiefly used 
for tin: croeodde of America, between which, and that of 
AlViea, naturalists h:i\■ ■ laid down this difference, that one 
moves the upper and the other the lower jaw; Imt this is 
now known to be. chimerical, the lower jaw being equally 
moved by both. Nee t ’ttocoin i.r.. 

AI.I.l GATE R E, s. the link, or ligature, hy which two 
things are joined togithcr. 

A 'Ll. IXG TO .V- f VI ,s 7 7. A’, a town of Kent, near the. Med¬ 
way. Market on Tuesday. 

ALL-.IU'DGING, j.iirt. exercising judgment without con¬ 
trol or partiality. 

A I.I.ISIOX, al-li/.h-utt, s. [nllisio, I .at. ] the act of striking 
one tiling against another. 

ALLITERATION, s. [from ad and litcra, Lat.] an orna¬ 
ment in poetfl: language, consisting in the repetition of the 
same letter at certain intervals, as, “ireavc the warp, and 
weave the woof.” It. is apt however to run into the absurd, 
and critics in general di sregard it. 

ALl.-KNO'WiNO, part, intimately acquainted with every 
thing that is the object of knowledge; that is endued with 
absolute, perfect or infinite knowledge. 

. ALLOCATION, s. [from ulloco, Lat.] the act of put¬ 
ting one thing to another. In Commerce, the admission 
or allowance of an article to an account, and the passiug 
of it as such. In the Exchequer, it is an allowance made 
upon an account. 

ALLOCUTION, s. [ nllorutio , Lat.] the act of speaking to 
another. 

AI.LO'DIAL, ft., [from allodium, Tent.] in Law, that of 
which a person has an absolute property, without paying 
any acknowledgment or si twice, and is opposed to feudal. 

ALLO'DUJM, s. [Tent.] a possession which a man holds 
in his own right, without any dependence, charge, service, 
or homage to be paid to a superior lord. 

To AI.LOO , or ll.ALLOO', v. a. [[iron. Itolloo, of halier, Er. 
to make a noise] to set a dog on; or excite his courage so as 
to seize one of his own, or any other species. 

To ALLOT, v. a. [Idol, Sax.] to distribute by lot; to assign 
a share; to grant. 

ALLOTMENT, s. the parcel, share, lot, office, or condi¬ 
tion, assigned to any one. 

ALLOTTING J, s. in Commerce, is when a ship’s goods are 
divided into different parcels, to he purchased by persons 
whose names are wrote on pieces of paper, which are indiffer¬ 
ently affixed to each of such lots, and the goods thus divided 
without any partiality. 

To ALLO'W, v. a. [ alhutrr, Fr.] to confess, to yield, admit, 
grant, acknowledge, or assent to a principle, in opposition to 
contradiction; to yield, or permit; to confer an honour on a 
person; to approve as just, or consistent with one’s duty; to 
give, to bestow, to pay as a debt. 

ALLO'WABLE, a. that may be granted, or permitted ; 
that may be admitted without contradiction ; that may be 
suffered, as repugnant or inconsistent with no laws; lawful; 
not forbidden. 

ALLO'W ABLENESS, s. the quality of a thing, which 
denotes it to be lawful, proper to lie granted or permitted, 
and no ways inconsistent with the rules of reason, or the 
customs of a place. 
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ALLO WANCE, s. the granlin_r, cone ssion, or yielding 
assent to any doctrine, opinion, or principle. Fermissiuti, 
licence, or consent, applied to superiors. Liberty, ficcdom 
from restraint, used with the word i/ire. ConceHsion. 

ALLO'W El), part, [from alhw:] utiivt isally acknow¬ 
ledged; established with respect to chaiacter. Jn Com¬ 
merce, il is written in the margin of an account of expenses, 
opposite to such at tides as are granted. 

ALI.O'Y, al-lni, s. See At.t.vv. 

ALI.-I’O'WEHI-TL, a. capable of operating without defect 
or control, and of producing every thing that is consistent 
with infinite wisdom. 

A LI.-SA'I NTS-DAY, s. the 1st day of November, set 
apart by the Church to commemorate the exemplary lives 
and noble fortitude of all the saints and martyrs: added as 
a supplementary day to the rest of the festivals, that those 
who were worthy of remembrance might not be passed over 
without notice, and that the human iiiiiul might be more 
strongly excited to eymplary piety, or pious martyrdom, 
by considering the munbiT of those who have preceded in 
those shining paths. 

A'LL-SEEI), s. a plant, called also least rupture-wort, and 
little flax. 

A I.I.-SEF/INO, a. endued with the power of seeing every 
. . 1 ¥ 
tillin'. 

AI.L-SOC'LS-DAY, s. a festival observed hv the church 
of Rome, on the ‘id of November, with a particular service 
relating to the souls supposed to be in purgatory. 

ALL-SL !■ FI Cl ENT, all-suHishierit, a. capable of procur¬ 
ing every thing which is the object of power or wisdom; abso¬ 
lutely perfect in himself. 

To ALLIED K, v. n. [ alladn, Lat.] to have a distant respect 
to a thing, without meii'miiing it expressly; to hint at. 

To ALLU'MINATF., v. a. to beautify, decorate, adorn. 
Before the invention of Printing, certain persons, called 
AUuminors, made it a trade to paint the initial letters of 
manuscripts in all sorts of colours, and to gild them with 
silver and gold. 

To ALLU'RE, v. a. [leurcr, Fr.] to entice, or attract, 
either in * good or bad sense; to persuade or draw, b' the 
addition of something besides the intrinsic value and ad¬ 
vantages of the object. 

ALLU'ltE. s. originally some artificial bird, made use of 
by bird-catchers, to entice birds into tln ir traps. Figura¬ 
tively, any thing that entices, or draws a person into the 
power of another. 

ALLU'REMENT, s. that which has the power of enticing 
by its charms; temptation; enticement. 

ALLU'RER, s. the person who tempts, or seduces by fair 
speeches, enticements, or inveiglements. 

ALl.U'RINCiLY, ad. in a manner proper to entice, tempt, 
inveigle, or seduce. 

ALLU'RINGNESS, s. a quality whose charms nave such 
effect upon the mind, as to prevail upon it to engage in any 
action either good or bad. 

ALLU'.SK )N, s. [ allusia , Lat.] something spoken with 
reference to a thing already known, and on that account not 
expressed. A reference; hint, or imp'ication. 

ALLU'SIVK, a. that does not mention a thing expressly, 
but eomprehends it by implication; that hints at something 
not fully expressed. 4 

ALLU'SIVELY, ad. in a manner wherein a reference is 
made to something not expressed, but implied. 

ALLU'SIVKNESS, s. the quality of expressing a thing by 
reference, opposed to expressly, or directly. 

ALLTJ'VION, s. [ alluvia , l.at.] the carrying of any thing 
to something else by the motion of water; the thing carried 
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by water to something else. In Law, a gradual increase of 
land along the sea-shore, or the banks of large rivers. The 
civil law places alluvion among the lawful means of acqui¬ 
sition ; and defines it to be a latent imperceptible accre¬ 
tion.—But where any considerable portion of ground is torn 
away at once, by an inundation, and joined to some neigh¬ 
bouring estate, this is not acquired by right of alluvion, but 
may be claimed again by the former owner. 

ALLU'VIOUS, u. [from alluvia, Lat.] that is washed away 
from one place, and carried to another. 

ALI.-UTSE, a. that is endued with absolute, perfect, or 
infinite wisdom. 

To AI.I.V, v. a. [alliir, Fr.] to join together, or unite by 
kindred, friendship, or interest. To resemble, or be like, in 
the passive. 

A'l.I.Y, s. [in the plural allies; atlic, Fr.] one who is joined 
to or has connections with another, owing to some contract, 
whether that of marriage or treaty; and is applied both to 
persons and kingdoms. 

ALM AC.VNTAIt, s. [Arab.] in Astronomy, a circle drawn 
parallel to the liori/un. It is generally used in the plural, 
and signilies a series of parallel circles drawn through the 
sex er.tl degrees of the meridian. A/imiaintnrs stuff, a mathe¬ 
matical instrument made of pear-tree or box-wood, with an 
arch ei.nt.lining 1 A degrees, formerly used to find the altitude 
of the sun at its rising, in order to discover its amplitude, 
and l lie variation of the compass. 

ALAIAt JEST, s. [Arab.] the name of a celebrated work of 
Ptolemy, containing a collection of geometrical problems and 
astronomical obsci rations made bv tile aneiriits. 

ALMANAC, or AI..M A VAC K, a table, or calendar, 
wherein the days of the week, fasts, festivals, changes of 
the moon, variation of time In tween clocks and the sun, .Ac. 
eclipses, time of high water, beginnings and endings of terms, 
are noted for the year. 

AI.MANDINE, a. [Fr . nfmundiua, Ital.j a ruliv, coarser 
and lighter than the Oriental, and nearer the colour of the 

granite. 

A LAI I GI I’Ll \ F.SS, that attribute of the Deity, wherein 
he is considered as able to petloim every thing ^hat. is the 
object of absolute, perfect, iineiintiolahle and infinite 
power. 

ALMl (iff TV , (/. f/oieieilv spelt fil/uiit/hti/; nclrnitjhtitj 
Sax.| that is possessed ol piil.et, absolute, lineontiolable 
or unlimited power ; that can do every thing that intinitc 
wisdom can dictate, or infinite power can execute. 

ALAloNI), s. [minti.ilt,In, lial.] a fruit contained in a 
stone full of little cells, which is inclosed in a tough skin. 
They are divided into sweet and bitter, on account of their 
different tastes. Till! French hipiduiics give the name Al¬ 
monds, or \muiidcs, to those pieces of rock crystal which 
are cut with a wheel into forms resembling this fruit, and 
are used to adorn chandeliers of glass, and oilier pieces of 
furniture made of glass or crystal. 

A'I.MOXDIII'/{ Y, a vill ige in Yorkshire, on the Calder, 

2 miles S. S. E. of I liuldi r.Mii Id. It was a seat of the Saxon 
kings, and had once a castle and a cathedral. Popul. 7u,s(i. 

A LMOND-FliliNACE, or A'LMAN'-FITiNACE, called 
..iso the Streep, a peculiar kind of furnace used in refining, to 
separate metals from cinders and other foreign substances. 

A LMONDS ok tiif. tiiiuj.it, or TONSILS, improperly 
styled Almonds of the Fairs. %ee Tonsii.s. 

AT.MONF.U, s. an niliccr appointed to distribute alms 
to llie poor. I'lie Lord Almoinr, or Lord High Almoner 
of England, is usually a bishop, who has the forfeiture of 
all di inlands, -and the goods of I'clos de sr, which he is to 
distribute among the poor. 


A'LMONRY, s. the place wherein the almoner keeps ms 
office, or distributes the alms to the poor. 

ALMO'ST, ad. [ al-meest, Belg.] applied to action, near per¬ 
forming it. “ They be almost ready to stone me." Exod. xvi'i. 
Applied to number or multitude, a considerable majority, little 
less than the whole. “ Caine almost the whole city together.” 
Acts xiii. 44. Applied to time, very near the period mention¬ 
ed. “When seven days were almost ended.” Acts xxi. 27. 
Applied to the effect of an argument, not far from persuading 
or conviction. "Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris¬ 
tian.” Acts xxvi. 28. 

ALMS, almz, s. [never used but in the plural ; elmessr. 
Sax.] money, or oilier necessaries, given to relieve the. ne¬ 
cessities of the poor and distressed, including in it a ten¬ 
der sympathy in their afflictions, and a pious readiness to 
relieve them. 

ALAI S DEED, s. an act of charity; something clone out of 
compassion, to relieve the distresses and wants of others. 

ALMS-GIVER , s. one w ho is charitable, or fond of reliev¬ 
ing the necessities of the poor. 

A'l.MsllorSK, s, a house endowed by legacies, or other 
donations, for the lodging and support of the poor. 

ALMSMAN, s. a man who is supported by charity or alms; 
one who belongs to an almshouse. 

ALMLG-TKEE, s. a tree mentioned in scripture, suppos¬ 
ed to be the same with the shittim-wood spoken of by ftloscs. 
It is probably the same as the Indian pine-tree. 

ALNAGE, s. the measuring of woollen manufactures by 
the ell. .linage was first intended as a proof of the; good¬ 
ness of the commodity, and a seal was invented, the affix¬ 
ing of which to a commodity was a sign that such commo¬ 
dity was made according to law. But now these seals may 
he bought, and .affixed to any goods, at the buyer’s plea¬ 
sure, to the great prejudice of our trade with foreigners. 

A'LNAGKI!, s. a public officer, whose business is to ex¬ 
amine into the a>si/c of all woollen cloths made throughout 
the kingdom, and fix seals upon them ; likewise to collect 
an ahuige duty to the king. There are now three officers 
ielating to the alnage, namely, a searcher, measurer, and 
alnut/er, all which were Ibnnerlv comprised in the last, till, 
by his own neglect, it was thought piopcr to separate them 
into three offices. 

ALXEll'lCK, or Alnwick, the county town of North¬ 
umberland, -110 miles from London, on the road to Berwick, 
tvoin which it is distant 2(i miles, anil from Newcastle 30; is 
seated on the little river Alne, and is populous and well built. 

It lias handsome shambles, surrounded with piazzas, as like¬ 
wise 3 gates, ; nd it was formerly surrounded with a wall. 
Hi re is an old stately Gothic castle, the seat of the duke of 
Northumberland, which lias continued ill the possession of 
the Percy family ever since the year 1309: it inis been re¬ 
paired and beautified. It lias a market on Sat. Pop. 0788. 

A'LXEY, a little island near the city of Gloucester, 
famous for the single combat, fought on it between Edmund 
Ironside and Canute .the Dane, for the whole kingdo’m, in 
sight of both their armies; in which the latter being wound¬ 
ed, he proposed an agreement; accordingly the kingdom was 
divided between them; the S. part falling to Edmund, the N. 
to Canute, 

A'LOES, s. [aim, Lat.] This word is applied to a tree, a 
plant, and a medicinal juice extracted from the plant. The 
wood grows in China, in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochin 
China. It is a large tree, or at least about the size of the 
olive, resembles it likewise in its leaves, and its fruit, is red, 
like a cherry. The wood of the trunk is of three colours; 
under the hark it is black and heavy; the next wood is of a 
tanned colour, light, and resembles rotten wood; but the 
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heart is the tambac, or calcmbec, which is dearer in the 
Indies than gold itself, and was reckoned by the Siamese the 
most valuable present they could make to Louis XIV. 

ALGETIC, a. that consists of aloes. 

ALO'FT, ad. [from loffter, Dan.] in the air, in opposition 
to the ground; on high; above. 

A'LOGY, s. [aXoyoc, Gr.] unreasonableness; absurdity. 

ALO'N E, ad. [allec/t, Belg.] without a companion. With¬ 
out any assistance. Exclusively of all others; solely. 

ALO NG, ad. [«u lomjuc, Fr. or al lunge, ltal.] at full 
length; prostrate on the ground. Motion, or progression, 
measured lengthwise. Used with all, for a continuance, or 
during a whole space of time. Throughout, or from one end 
to the other, applied to writings. After come, it implies 
attendance and encouragement io proceed. 

A LOOT, ad. [from a-l and off. Sax.] used with the par¬ 
ticle from, at a distance which is within sight. When ap¬ 
plied to persons, it implies a distance, occasioned by caution 
and circumspection. At a distance, so as not to appear as 
a principal, or party in any design. Not connected with, 
having no relation to. 

ALOPECIA, s. [from aX<iun)£, Gr.] a distemper wherein 
all, or a great part of the hair, falls off. 

ALOU'I), ad. loudly; with a strong voice, with a groat 
noise. 

ALO'W, ad. in a low place; near the ground, in opposi¬ 
tion to aloft, or above. 

A'Ll’ll A, s. the lirst letter in the Greek alphabet, answering 
to our A; therefore used to signify the first, as omega the last; 
,both together denote the eternity of God. 

A LPHABET, s. [from iiXtjia and the two first letters 

or elements of speech] the whole collection of letters of any 
language, digested into that series or order to which the 
people have ever been accustomed. Alphabets of different 
nations vaiv in the. number of their constituent letters. The 
English alphabet contains 2 t letters, to which if j and e con¬ 
sonant be added, the sum will be 2fi; the French, 2,'l; the 
Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each; the Ara¬ 
bic, 28; the Persian, 32; the Turkish, 33; the Georgian, 
oti, the Coptic, 32; the Muscovite, 13; the Greek, 21; the 
Latin, 22; the. Sclavonic, 27; the Dutch, 2(>; the Spanish, 
27; the Italian, 20; the Ethiopic, as well as Tartarian, 202; 
the Indians of Bengal, 21; the Baramos, 19; the Chinese, 
properly speaking, have no Alphabet, except we call their 
whole language their Alphabet; their letters are words, or 
rather hieroglyphics, and amount to about 80,000. 

ALPHABETIC, or ALPHABETICAL, a. placed in tin- 
order of the alphabet. 

ALPHABETICALLY, ad. in the same order as in the 
alphabet. 

ALPlM f .'NIX,s. white barley-sugar, which is made of com¬ 
mon sugar, boiled to a proper consistence, and poured upon 
a marble slab greased with salad oil; after which it is mould¬ 
ed into various figures with a brass crotchet. 

A'LPINE, a. [A lpin us, Lat.] that may be met with on the 
Alps. 

ALPS, a range of high mountains, separating Italy from 
Gaul and Germany, in the form of a crescent. They take 
their rise from the Vada Sebatia, or Savona; and reacli to the 
Sinus Fluuaticus, now Golfo di Carnato of the Adriatic, and 
the springs of the river Colapis, now the Kulpe; extending, 
according to Livy, 2000 stadia in length, or 2.00 miles: they 
are divided into several parts, and have names accordingly. 
Ffom Savona to the springs of the Varus, where the Alps 
lie against the sea of Genoa, they were called Maritime, now 
Le Montague di Tenda. These extend from S. to N. be¬ 
tween Gaul to the W. and tjenoa to the E. hen-inning at 


Monaro on the Mediterranean; then running out through 
the E. of the county of Nice, and between that and the 
marquisate of Saluzzo, terminate at length at mount Vise, 
between Dauphiue and Piedmont. The Alps are the high¬ 
est mountains in Europe; being, according to some geome¬ 
tricians, about two miles in perpendicular height. They 
begin at the Mediterranean; and stretching northward, 
separate. Piedmont and Savoy from the adjacent countries; 
whence directing their course to the east, they form the 
boundary between Switzerland and Italy, and terminate 
near the extremity of the Adriatic Sea, north-east of Ve¬ 
nice. It was over the western part of these mountains, to¬ 
wards Piedmont, that Hannibal forced his passage into 
Italy. The prospect from many" parts of this enormous 
range of mountains is extremely romantic, especially to¬ 
wards the north-west. 

AT.QU1TOU, or A'RQUIFOU, s. a sort of mineral lead, 
very heavy, easily reduced into powder, and bard to melt. 
In England, it it commonly called'potter’s ore; because the 
potters use it in varnishing or glazing their wares. 

AI.KF/ADY, (pronounced as if tin- last a was dropped) ad. 
[from all and ready, Kax.[ at the time present; even now. 

A'Lith’SI'ORl), a town in Hampshire, with a market on 
Thursday, 13 miles 13. N. 13. of Southampton, and .77 XV. 
S. W. of London. It is governed bv a bailin’, 1ms one 
church, about 200 houses, two piincip.il street-, which are 
large and broad, and a small manufacture of bus. v<. To 
the S. \V. of the town is a piece of water covering about 200 
acres, which forms a bead to the river Itebm. I’upul. ! 137. 

ALRl 'CCABAII, the north-pole star. 

A'LSIXE, the same with chiekwccd. 

A LSO, iiiijiinct. [alsira, Sax.] used to shew that wl -t 
Jiad been atHiun-d of one sentence or pe r-ou holds good of 
the succeeding part of the period, and of unotl.i r p, n..i. 
In the same manner; likewise. 

A' I.STOX-MOOll, a town in Cunibcilund, with a ni.uk. t 
on Saturday. It is seated on a hill, at the bottom of win. b 
runs the nver Tyne, with a stone bridge o\er it, and u< ,.r a 
is plenty of lead ore. It is 30 miles 13. hv S. of Carlisle, and 
281 X. hv \Y. of Loudon. Population (I-.73. 

ALT, a. in -Music, a term applied to the highest. noIis in 
the scale. 

A'l.TAR, s. [ nltarr, Lat.] a kind of table or raised pl.u-e, 
wlureon the ancient sacrifices were oil. lvd. Since the es¬ 
tablishment of Christianity, that place in the church w In ie 
the communion is received, or the table on which the sases 
and the clenn-uts of bread and wine are placed. Figura¬ 
tively, Christ himself, to w hom we bring all our nth-rings and 
services. Among the ancient Romans, the altar was a kind 
of a pedestal, either sipuuv, round, or triangular, admiud 
with sculptures and inseriptions. In Astronomy, a constel¬ 
lation of the southern hemisphire, consisting of seven -tars. 

A'LTARAGE, s. [altar a glam, Lat.] denotes the profits 
arising to the priest from the oblations on the altar. 

ALTAR-THANE, or A I .TAR 1ST, s. in old law books, the 
priest or parson of a parish. 

To A'LTF.H, r, a. \altirer, Fr.] to change; to make a 
thing different front what it is; list 1 both of a part and the 
whole of a thing, and applied both in a good and had sense. 
Used neuterlv, to change; to become different from what it 
has been. 

A LTERABLE, a. [from alter and abcl. Sax.] that may lie- 
changed, or he made to appear different from what it is. 

A’LTERABLKNESS, s. the quality of being changed; or 
liable to have its present properties and appearance changed 
by external or internal causes. 

A'LTERABLY, ad. in a manner that may be altered. 
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A'LTERAGE. s. [from alo, Lat.] the breeding, nourishing, 
•or fostering, of a child. 

A'LTERANTS, or A'LTERATIVES, s. such medicines as 
correct the bad qualities of the blood and other animal fluids, 
without occasioning any sensible evacuation. 

ALTERA TION, s. [alteration, Fr.] the act of changing the 
form or purport of a writing; the shape and other qualities of 
a body; the properties and faculties of the inind, and making 
them different from what they were. 

To A'LTERCATE, v. n. [from altercor, Lat.] to wrangle, 
or contend with another; to dispute. 

ALTERCATION, s. [altercatio, Lat.] a debate or dispute 
on any subject between friends, including a warm espousal or 
defence of a contrary side of a question, but not so great as 
what is involved in the idea of a quarrel. 

ALTE'ltN, a. [alternus, Lat.] that succeeds another by 
turns; successive, or alternate; that follows by succession. 

Al.TERNACY, s. the succession or following of one action 
after another in its turn. 

ALTE'RNATE, a. [ulternus, Lat.] that succeeds or follows 
one another by turns. In Botany, applied to the position of 
the leaves of a plant, it implies that the leaves on each side 
of the stalk, or branch, do not stand directly opposite, but 
between, or a little higher, than each other. In Geometry, 
applied to angles, it signifies the internal one, and is made 
by a line cutting two parallels, and lying on opposite sides 
of it. Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to the situation of 
the quarters of a coat; thus in quarterly, rear trie, the fiist and 
fourth are alternate, and of the same nature. 

AI.TK'UNATF.I.Y, ad. in such a manner that the thing 
which precedes shall follow that which comes after it. 

ALTE'RNATENESS,*. the quality of being alternate; the 
reciprocal succession of things. 

ALTERNATION, s. in Arithmetic, the different changes, 
alterations of place, or combinations, that any proposed num¬ 
bers are capable of; which is found by a continual multipli¬ 
cation of all the numbers, beginning at unity, and ending 
with the last number of the things to be varied. 

ALTERNATIVE, s. [alternatif, Fr.] a choice of two 
things, whereby if one be rejected, the other must be ac¬ 
cepted. 

ALTERNATIVELY, ad. bv turns: reciprocally. 

ALTER NITY, s. a state wherein there is a continual suc¬ 
cession, change, or vicissitude. 

A'LTHORNE, a town in Essex, near Soutliniinster; distant 
4o miles from London. Also, a town in the North-riding of 
Yorkshire, near Swale Dale Forest. 

ALTHO UGH, conjunc. [pron. as if written alltho’; from 
all and thrnh, Sax.] used to imply that a thing or conclusion 
may be allowed and maintained, notwithstanding something 
seemingly inconsistent had been allowed, admitted, or grant¬ 
ed; notwithstanding. 

AI.Tl'METRY, s. [altimetria, Lat.] the art of taking or 
measuring heights, whether accessible or inaccessible. 

ALTI'SONANT, AI.’tTSONOUS, a. [a/tisonns, Lat.] high- 
sounding, pompous or lofty in sound. 

ATTITUDE, s. [alt if ado , Lat..] in Geometry, one of the 
three dimensions of body, namely, height. In Optics, it is 
the height of an object above a line drawn parallel to the 
horizon from the eye of the observer. In Astronomy, it is 
the arch of a vertical circle, intercepted between a star and 
the horizon. Also, the. elevation of any of the heavenly bodies 
above the horizon. This Altitude is either true or apparent, 
according as it is reckoned from the rational or sensible hori¬ 
zon, and the difference between these is called by Astrono¬ 
mers the Parallax of Altitude. Near the horizon this Alti¬ 
tude is always increased by means of refraction. 


A LTO-RELIEVO, *. See Rei.ikvo. 

ALTOGETHER, ad. [all and tm/advre, Sax.] completely; 
without restriction; without exception, applied to number and 
quality. In all respects; perfectly. 

A LTON, a town in Hampshire, 47 miles from London; 
and has a market on Saturday. 

A LTRINCHAM, a town in Cheshire, 7 miles from Man 
Chester, 10 E. of Warrington,and 180 from London; market 
on Tuesday. Population 2708. 

A'LUDEL, s. in Chemistry, a range of earthen pots with¬ 
out bottoms, fitted into each other without luting. 

A'LIJM, s. [alumen, Lat.] a kind of mineral salt, of an 
acid taste, leaving in the mouth a sense of sweetness, ac¬ 
companied with a considerable degree of astringeney. The 
principal species are;— Nutire Alum, or Fossil Alum, that 
formed by nature, without the assistance of art. l’lumose 
Alum, or Plume Alum, a kind of natural alum, composed 
of a sort of threads, or fibres, resembling feathers; whence 
it has its name. Prepared or Purified Alum, that which is 
dissolved in hot rain-water, and afterwards made to crys¬ 
tallize by evaporating the water. iiV/ie-Aluin, or Rock- Alum, 
named from Roeea, now Edessa, in Syria, where it abounds, 
is such as is found native in large crystallized masses, but 
not very pure; in this country alum was first discovered and 
manufactured, according to the best accounts. Roman Alum, 
a sort of rock alum, of a reddish colour, made in the coun¬ 
try near Rome. Suevhnriue Alum is a composition of com¬ 
mon alum with rose-water and the whites of eggs, which 
being boiled to the consistence of paste, is formed in the 
shape of a sugar-loaf; hence it obtained its name: it is used, 
as a cosmetic. 

ALUMINOUS, a. [from alumni, Lat.] that has the 
properties of alum; or that is mixed with alum. Waters 
of this kind are prepared by dyers, to make their stuffs 
take their colours the better; and those which are to be 
crimson, must be steeped in water made very strong with 
this ingredient. 

A'LU.M-STONK, s. a stone or calx of a corrosive nature, 
iisi d to consume the proud llesli of wounds. 

A'L\VA> S, ad. [eallruaya, Sax.] applied to action, without 
ceasing or intermission. 

AM, v. n. [ram. Sax.] when used singly it implies exist¬ 
ence; following u'hut, it implies nature; “ Knowiug v'hal t 
am." Prior. Applied to place, it signifies presence ; “ Where 
1 am, there shall my servants be.” John vii. •-’!>. Applied 1 1 • 
truths, it implies affirmation: “Jesus said, f am the bread of 
life.” John vi. Ho. When repeated, it. implies self and inde¬ 
pendent existence, or a Being which is the uncreated source 
of the existence of all other beings. 

AMABl'LITY, s. [from amabilis, Lat.] loveliness ; the 
power of pleasing. 

AM A DETTO, .«. a sort of pear; so railed, according to 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 

AM A IN, ad. |u and mat/yu, Sax. | with all one’s force, 
of strength, applied to action. Applied to the voice, ex¬ 
tremely loud, or as loud as possible. Also a sea-term, im¬ 
porting to lower or let fall the topsails; to let down any 
thing into the hold, as a word of command to do it gently 
and by degrees. 

AMA'LGAM, or AMA’LGAMA, s. [from !ipa and yaprh■, 
Or.] in Chemistry, a substance produced by incorporating 
quicksilver with a metal; which is expressed by the (Tie- 
mists thus, A. A. A. 

To AMALGAMATE, v. n. to incorporate metals with 
quicksilver. 

AMALGAMATION, s. [from /i/m and yo/ifie. Or.] the 
mixing or incorporating quicksilver with other metals. 
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AMANUE'NSIS, s. [Lat.] a person who writes downwha 5 
is dictated by another; likewise a person who copies writings 
or writes extracts from books. 

A'MARANTH, s. [amaranlhns, Lat. from d and papaieut, 
Gr ] the name of a plant. In Poetry, the name of a flower 

unfading. 

AMARA'NTHINE, a. [amaranthinus, Lat.] relating to 
amaranths; consisting of amaranths. 

AMA'RITUDE, *. [amaritudo, l.at.] bitterness. 

To AMA'SS, v. a. [amasser, Fr.] to gather together, so as 
to form a mass or heap. 

AMA'.SSMKNT, s. a collection of things heaped together. 

A'MATOltY, a. [amatorius, Lat.] relating to love; causing 
love. 

AMAURO'SIS, s. [from hpavpuu), Gr.] in Medicine, a 
dimness of sight, wherein the eye, to external appearance, 
seems to be unutfected. 

To AMA'ZF., v. a. [from mnse, Sax.] to strike with aston¬ 
ishment. To lie confused, or thrown into perplexity, by 
some sadden change or address. 

AMA'ZE, s. astonishment, or perplexity, caused by an 
unexpected object, whether good or bad ; in the former 
case it is mixed with admiration, in the latter with fear. 

AMA'ZEDLY, ad. in a manner expressive of surprise or 
astonishment on the appearance of something unexpected. 

AMA'ZKDNKXS. s. the state of a person’s mind when 
affected with surprise, astonishment, confusion, or per- 
l»lc;xity. 

A.M.VZEMENT, s. confusion; perplexity; admiration; 
^surprise. 

AMA'ZING, part, that causes surprise, astonishment, or 
admiration. 

A.MA'ZINGLY, ad. in a manner capable of exciting 
astonishment, wonder, or admiration ; piodigiously ; sur¬ 
prisingly. 

AM AZOV, or Orcl/ana, a river of South America, 
which lias its source among the Andes, in Peru, not far from 
the South Sea, from whence, running eastward, it pours 
into the ocean, directly under tin: equinoctial line. This 
largest of till rivers is, at. its mouth, 160 miles broad; and, 
1600 miles from its mouth, MO or 40 fathoms deep. It 
runs at least 0000 miles, forms during its course mauv islands 
in itself, receives near 200 other rivers, many of which have 
a course of 600 or t>()0 leagues, some of them not inf. rior 
to the Danube or the Nile; and, in pouring itself into the 
ocean, repels the waters ot the sea to the distance of many 
leagues from the. land. 

A'MAZONS, s. [from ft anil pa£ oc, Gr.] a supposed race 
of warring women, in antiquity, living in Amasia, on the 
banks of the buxine, and maintaining themselves as u na¬ 
tion of women, on their own separate territory, distinctly 
from the men. Perhaps, in the ruder ages of antiquity, com¬ 
panies of women following their husbands to battle, and 
sometimes lighting their enemies, may have given rise to the 
romantic descriptions of the Amazons by the ancients; as in 
later times, the Amazons of South America seem to have had 
a similar origin, with the wonder-stricken Spaniards. It is 
certain, however, that the spirit of these heroines is some¬ 
times seen in a solitary individual: in the late Irish rebellion, 
Peggy Munro fought along with her brother, who com¬ 
manded the rebel army at Bulliuuhincli. 

AMAZONIA, a country in South America, hounded 
■>n the N. by Terra Firnia and Guiana; on the K. by the 
Atlantic and Brazil; on the S. by Paraguay and Peru; and 
on the W. by Peru. It was first traversed in 1680, by Fran¬ 
cisco Orellana, who, coming from Peru, sailed down the 
great river to the Atlantic Ocean, Observing companies 


of women (or perhaps of men, for the Indians have a cus¬ 
tom of plucking out the beard by the roots) in arms, on its 
banks, he called the country Amazonia, or the land of the 
Amazons, and gave the name of Amazon to the river, which 
had formerly been called Maragnon. Condamine, who af¬ 
terwards went into those parts to measure a degree, on the 
meridian, could perceive no such appearance of hostile wo¬ 
men. The soil is very rich and fertile; the trees, fields, 
and plants arc verdant all the year round. The rivers ami 
lakes are infested with crocodiles, alligators, and serpents. 
Their hanks are inhabited by different tribes of Indians, 
governed by petty sovereigns, distinguished front their 
subjects by coronets of beautif jl feathers. The Spaniards 
have made many attempts to settle iu this country; hut 
difficulties and disasters have hitheito rendered their de¬ 
signs abortive. On a part of the coast, between Cape North 
and the mouth of the Amazon, the Portuguese indeed have 
made some settlements. 

AMBA'GKS, s. [but.] a round-about way of expression. 
Circumlocution. 

AM BA'SSADE, [Fr.] the office of a person who is com¬ 
missioned to negociate the affairs of a state in foreign parts. 

AM BASS A DOR, >. \andnissndeur, Fr.J a person sent 
in a public manner from one sovereign power to another, 
and supposed to represent the power from which lie is 
sent. The person of an ambassador is inviolable. Am¬ 
bassadors are either ordinary or extraordinary. Ambas¬ 
sador ordinary, is he who constantly resides in the comt 
of another prince, to maintain a good und. rstanding, and 
look to the interest of his master. ’J ill within these 2U(i 
years, ambassadors iu ordinary were not heard of. All, 
till then, were ambassadors extraordinary; lli.it is, such as 
are sent on some particular occasion, and who retire as 
soon as the affair is dispatched. By tin- law of milium*, 
none under the quality of a sovereign piince can send or 
receive an ambassador. 

A.MBA'SSADRESS, s. [ambassadnee, Fr.] in its primitive 
sense, the wife or lady of an ambassador; in a secondaiy 
one, a woman sent on a message. 

A'.M BASSAGE, s. [amtmssagr, Fr.] the employ or office < f 
a person acting as an ambassador. 

A'AIBER, s. [o in bar, Arab.] a kind of gum, or resin, found 
most plentifully iu the Baltic, on the coast o‘- Prussia. Tin: 
physical qualities of this substance have recommended it in 
fumigation to remove defluxions, and in ponder .is an alti - 
rative, absorbent, sweetener, astringent, litbonliiptie, diuretic, 
Ac. Being susceptible of a fine polish, it is cut into neck¬ 
laces, bracelets, snuff-boxes, Ac. and also constitutes the basis 
of several kinds of varnish. It is highly endowed with the 
property of electricity. 

A'MBKRGRIS, s. a fragrant drug, that melts almost like 
wax, commonly of a gravisli or ash colour, used both as a 
perfume and a cordial. Amheryris is found on the sea coasts, 
particularly those of Africa, front the 1 Cape of Good Hope to 
the Red Sea sometimes iu very large lumps, iu the middle of 
which we frequently meet with stones, shells, and bones. 

A'MBERSBURY, a town in Wiltshire; maiket on 
Friday. Distant front London 78 miles. Population ‘>44. 

A'MBKR-TREE, s. a shrub, whose beauty is in its small 
evergreen leaves, which grow as close us heath, and, being 
bruised between the lingers, emit a ver, fragrant odour. 

AMBIDEXTER, s. [I .at.] one who has equally the use of 
both hands, or who can use both hands with the same facility, 
and for the same purpose; also, one who is ready to engngi 
on either side in party disputes. 

AMBIDEXTERITY, s. the power of being able to use 
both hands equally. Double-dealing. 

M 
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AMBIDEXTROUS, a. applied to one who can make use 
of either hand inditferently. 

AMIllDEXTKOUSNESS, s. tiie quality of being able to 
use either hand with equal ease, or the engaging with difle- 
lent parties without scruple; double-dealing. 

A'MBIENT, part, [ambitus, Lat.] that covers every part; 
that encompasses or surrounds. 

A'MBIGU, s. [hr.] an entertainment, wherein the dishes 
are set on the table in a promiscuous manner, without any 
regard to order, so as to perplex the guests. 

AMBIGUITY, s. [amhiyuitns, Lat.J the quality of a word 
or expression, received in different senses; words whose sig¬ 
nifications are doubtful or uncertain. We make use of an 
equivocation to deceive, of an ambiguity to keep in the dark 
from all, and of a double entendre to conceal from some. 

AMBIGUOUS, a. [ ambirjuus , Lat.J applied to expres¬ 
sions having more senses than one, which are not easily de¬ 
termined. 

AMBl'GUOUSLY, ad. uttered in equivocal terms, or words 
having two senses. 

AMBl'GUOUSXF.SS, s. the quality which renders the 
signification of a word uncertain. 

AMBI'LOGY, s. [from ambo, Lat. and Xdyoc, Gr.J discourse 
of an ambiguous signification. 

AMBl'LOQUOUS, a. [from ambo and loquor, Lat.J using 
ambiguous expressions. 

A'MBIT, s. [ambitus, Lat.J a term in Geometry, signifying 
the boundary, outline, or circumference of any figure, regular 
or irregular: the compass or circuit of any thing, 

AMBITION, s. [mnbitio, Lat.J is generally used in a bad 
sense, for an immoderate and illegal pursuit of power, a ve¬ 
hement desire of greatness or fame; a restlessness that can¬ 
not bear any competitor either in government or honour. 

AMBITIOUS, a. [ambitiosns, Lat.J desirous, longing 
after, and industrious to obtain a greater degree of power, 
an advancement iu honour, or a more extensive dominion. 
Proud, lofty, aspiring; elegantly applied to inanimate things, 
and implying their being not contented with their present 
dimensions, or situation. 

AMBITIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which shews a desire 
or thirst after greater dignity, power, riches, dominion, or 
preferment. 

AMBITIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being desirous of a 
greater degree of honour, riches, or power. 

A'MBITUDE, s. compass; circuit. 

To A'MBLE, v. n. [ambulo, Lat.J to move upon an amble; 
to move with a gentle motion; to move with an affected 
motion. 

A'.MBLE, s. in Horsemanship, a pace wherein the two 
feet of a horse on the same side move at the same time, or 
together. 

A'MBLER. s. a horse that has been taught to amble, 
sometimes called a pacer. 

AM HI.ESI D K, a town iu Westmoreland, 275 miles 
from London. The market is on Wednesday. Popul. If)!).'",. 

A'MBLINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to perform that 
pace by jockies called the amble. 

AMBRO'SIA, s. [iifi/ymaia, Gr.J the imaginary food of the 
heathen deities, which preserved them immortal. Figura¬ 
tively, applied to any delicious fruit, by way of hyperbole, 
and signifying that it was fit for the gods or that it would 
communicate immortality. 

AMBBO'SIAL, a. [ ntnbrosinlis, Lat.J heavenly, delicious, 
or beyond the possession of mortals. 

A'MBS-ACE, s. in Gaming, when two aces are thrown at 
one time. 

AMBULATION, s. [ambulalio, Lat.J the act of walking. 


A'M BUI.ATORY, a. [from ambulo, Lat.J having the power 
of walking; moveable; a term applied to courts that were 
not fixed, but held sometimes at one place, and sometimes 
at another. 

AMBUSCADE, s. [embuscade, Fr.J a place wherein 
men are bid in order to surprise an enemy. Applied with 
great elegance to luxurious food, which teem with latent 
diseases. 

AMBUSCA'DO, s. [emboscada, Span.J a private place 
wherein men are hid to surprise an enemy. 

A'.MBUSH. s. [nnbusche, Fr.J a place wherein soldiers 
are hid, in order to surprise an enemy* A snare laid by a 
private person to assassinate. 

A'MBUSHED, a. lying in wait, hid in order to surprise. 

A'MBUSHMENT, s. a concealment in order to surprise. 

AMBU'STION, am-bus-ti-on, s. [ambustio, Lat.J in Medi¬ 
cine, the effect which fire, or bodies heated by it, have on the 
llesh: when caused by fire immediately, termed a burn; when 
by boiling liquors, a scald. 

” A M EL, s. [email, Fr.J See F.n.imf.l. 

AME'N, ad. in Hebrew, signifies true, faithful, certain. It 
is also understood as expressing a wish, as Amen, so be it: or 
an allirmation. Amen, yes, 1 believe it. 

AMENABLE, a. [amenable, Fr.J in Law, responsible, or 
subject to inquiry and examination. Likewise tractable or 
easily governed. 

AMENANCE, s. conduct; behaviour. Spenser. 

To AMEND, r. a. [amender, Fr.J to alter something faulty 
for the better. Applied to writings, to correct. To reform, 
applied to manners or behaviour. To grow from a more infirm., 
state to a better; to recover. 

AMENDABLE, a. capable of amendment, or possible,to 
to be amended. 

AMENDE, s. [Fr.J a fine by which a compensation is 
made for a fault committed. 

AMK'NDEK, $. the person who makes the changes or 
alterations in a thing for the better. 

AME'N DM ENT, s. [amendemnit, Fr.J an alteration which 
makes it better; a correction. A change from vice to virtue. 
It signifies a change from sickness towards health; a re¬ 
covery. 

AME NDS, s. [amende, Fr.J something paid to make good 
a damage done. Atonement, or satisfaction. 

AMENITY, s. [amanitas, Lat.J a situation or prospect 
which affects the mind with pleasure or delight. 

To AME'ltCE, v. a. [ amerrier , Norm.J in Law, to inflict 
a pecuniary punishment, or tine a person a sum of money 
for an offence. 

AME'RCIER, s. the person who sets the fine upon an 
offender; or settles the value of the satisfaction or fine 
which is to be paid. 

AMERCEMENT, or AMERCIAMENT, s. in Law, the 
fine imposed on an offender against the king, or other lord, 
who is convicted, and therefore stands at the mercy of either. 

A ME'11K'A, the largest, of the four grand divisions of the 
globe, is bounded on all sides by the ocean, and stretches, 
in its extensive range, through every inhabited latitude or 
climate in the world; and the waters on its northern extre¬ 
mity seem to be bound up in everlasting frost. The parts 
that have a vertical sun are so near the sea, or the lofty 
Andes, constantly covered with snow, that they experience 
not the excessive heats of Africa; and the complexion of the 
natives, or aborigines, is by no means very dark; it is gene¬ 
rally of a reddish or copper colour, from the straits of Ma¬ 
gellan to the borders of Hudson’s Bay. This immense con¬ 
tinent is divided into N. and S. America, which are joined 
by the Isthmus of Darien. Its mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
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are the largest in the world. America took its name from 
Americas Vespucius, a Florentine, who having accompanied 
Ojeda, a Spanish adventurer, thither, and drawing up an 
amusing history of his voyage, insinuated therein that he 
had first discovered that continent. The discovery of Ame¬ 
rica was made so lately as 1491, by Christopher Columbus, 
a Genoese, a bold adventurer, a patriot, and a man of hu¬ 
manity. At that time, the authority of the pope over the 
whole world, was generally acknowledged throughout Eu¬ 
rope. lie had granted to the Portuguese ail the lands, 
islands, &e. they hud discovered, or might discover, to the 
eastward of the Azofcs; hence the other Europeans were de¬ 
prived of the advantages of the trade to the East Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope, which the Portuguese had hut lately 
discovered. The costly articles of the East, which had here¬ 
tofore come through the lied Sea anti Mediterranean, and 
afforded to the Genoese a lucrative trade, were now brought 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Columbus saw, with concern, 
the loss his country had sustained, and concluding the earth 
to be round, proposed to evade the force of the pope’s bull, 
by sailing to India by a western course. His countrymen 
were not better geographers than the bishop of Rome. They 
treated his schemes as the reveries of a mad-man; he tried 
other courts of Europe with similar success, till at length 
Isabella, queen of Spain, sold even her jewels to fit him out 
for the expedition.—America furnishes most of tlje vegetable 
and mineral productions to be found in the other parts of 
the world, together with a variety of valuable drugs and 
other commodities, which were unknown here before its dis¬ 
covery. The animals on the north are much the same all 
round the pole, but in the southern parts of America they 
are generally more diminutive and feeble; and some trihes 
tl™e are, which, if ever they existed in the old world (as 
Europe, Asia, and Africa arc called,) have there become ex¬ 
tinct, while the most strong and savage quadrupeds seem 
not to have ever arrived here. Nearly the same variety of 
birds is found in the new world as in other parts, and some 
there an; that are peculiar to the climate. America extends 
a distance of nearly 10,000 miles, from lat. 56. 0. S. to the 
impenetrable depths of the northern frigid zone, where it 
neatly extends through every degree of western longitude 
from London; and varies in its breadth from its narrowest 
part, 00 miles, at the Isthmus of Darien, to 3690, its greatest 
breadth, across the northern part of North America.—Ame¬ 
rica may be divided into Indian Nations, United States, and 
European Colonies. The countries possessed by Great 
Britain are, Labrador, or New Britain, Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. The French 
have Cayenne; the Dutch, Surinam; and the Portuguese, 
Brasil. The Spaniards appear to have lost their possessions 
in North and South America, as most of their colonies have 
revolted, and, after a bloody struggle, have become inde¬ 
pendent Republics. The United States originally consisted 
of thirteen States, viz. Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, N. and S. Carolina, 
and Georgia. To these have since been added, Vermont, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Loui¬ 
siana. There are, besides, the Floridas, lately ceded by Spain; 
and three territories, on the east of the Mississippi, viz. Ala¬ 
bama, Michigan, and the north-west territory; and the Mis¬ 
souri territory ou the west. The population of the United 
States, in 1820, amounted to 10,405,547 souls. 

A'MEItSHAM, or Agmondesham. a town in Bucking¬ 
hamshire, with a market on Tuesday. It consists of a long 
street, lying in the road ; about the middle is a cross one, 
and in the intersection is a cRurch. There are four alms¬ 


houses and a freeschool. It was disfranchised by J*® R«f orm 
Bill. Population 2810. It is 26 miles N.W. of London. 

AMETHYST, s. [from d/u'Si >ioc, Gr.j a gem of a purple 
colour, which seems composed of a strong blue and deep 
red; and according as either of these colours prevail, afford¬ 
ing different tinges of purple, sometimes approaching to vio¬ 
let, and sometimes even fading to a pale rose colour, in 
Heraldry, it is a term for a purple colour in the coat of a 
nobleman, in use with those who blazon by precious stones 
instead of metals and colours. Tins in a gentleman’s es¬ 
cutcheon is called Purpure, and in those of sovereign princes 
Mercury. 

AMETHY'STINE, am-c-this-tin, a. of a fine violet purple 
colour, resembling that of an amethyst. 

A'MIABLE, a-ine-a-bl, a. [tamable, Fr.] that is an object of 
love. That is able to attract the affection of love or delight. 

A'MIABLEN ESS, s. the quality which renders a person 
or thing an object of delight, pleasure, or love. 

A'MIABLY, ad. iu^uch a manner as to gain love. 

AMIA'NTIIUS, s. a sort of stone like alum, by some 
called Earth-flax, and by others Salamander’s hair; a fibrous, 
flexile, and elastic mineral substance, composed of short 
and abrupt filaments. It has these surprising properties, 
that it will neither give fire with steel, nor ferment with 
aquafortis; if thrown into the fire, it will endure the most 
extreme heat without the least injury to its texture. It is 
found iu Egypt, Tartary, Siberia, Anglesey in Wales, Scot¬ 
land, and other parts. 

A'MJCABLE, a. [umicahilis , I.at.] endowed with all the 
qualities, kindness, and social benevolence, which can ki.it 
the tie of friendship. 

A'MK.’ABI.KXESS, s. that quality which is exerted in 
performing acts of kindness, and in exercising the offices 
of friendship. 

A'MICABl.Y, i id. in such a manner as is consistent with 
the warmest affection. 

A'MIC’E, s. [from amictus. I.at.] the first or undermost of 
the six garments worn by priests, anil next to the all). 

AM IT), or AMI DST, prep. | a and mid. Sax.] iu the mid¬ 
dle, with respect to situation; applied to things, placed in a 
straight line, between or in the centre. 

AMIENS, a handsome, large, and ancient city in the de¬ 
partment of Somme. It has 3 bridges over as many branches 
of the Sominc, 5 gates, and contains 41,294 inhabitants. It 
lias manufactures of linen and woollen cloth, which employ, in 
the city and adjacent country, 39.060 people.* A treaty of 
peace was concluded here, March 27, 1802, between Spain, 
Holland, Franco, and England. It is on the road from 
Calais to Baris, 20 miles S. K. of Abbeville, and 75 N. of 
Paris. Lat. 49. 54. N. Ion. 2. 28. E. 

AMI SS, ad. |a and mix, Sux.| wrong, or contrary to any 
law, divine or moral. Inqr.opi rly, or inconsistently with the 
dictates of reason. 

AMI'SSION,s. [amissiii, Lat.] loss. 

A MITY, s. a state wherein then* is the greatest concord, 
harmony, or mutual intercourse, between two or more per¬ 
sons. Applied to nations, peace, wherein states are employ¬ 
ed in promoting the good ot each other. 

A'MLWICH, or Amlwoeh, a village on the ninth of 
Anglesey. 25 miles W. of Beaumaris, and 275 from Lon¬ 
don. It votes with Beaumaris for a nc inber of parliament. 

AMMO NIAC, (GUM) s. with Physicians, a gum, or more 
properly a gum-resin, extracted from a fcrulaccous plant 
growing in seme parts of Asia and Atiica. 

AMMO NIAC. (SAL) s. a volatile salt of two kinds. The 
ancient was a native salt, gmeiuted in inns, where pilgrims 
travelling from the temple of .Jupiter Ammon used to lodge. 
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whose camels, wining- in the stables, a salt arose out of it, 
denominated Ammoniac. The modern Sal Ammoniac is 
eulirelv factitious, and made in Egypt with soot, a little sea- 
salt, and the urine of cattle. This our chemists imitate, by 
adding one part of common salt to five cf urine; with which 
some mix that quantity of soot. 

AMMOM'At.’AL, a. that has the properties of ammoniac, 
as above described. 

AMMUNITION, s. [probably from munitio, Iatt.] such 
arms, instruments, and stores, as are necessary to carry on 
war; military stores. 

AMMUNITION-BREAD, s. bread provided for an army 
or garrison. 

A'MNF.STY, s. [ci/ivijTin, Or.] an act wherein a prince 
promises pardon to criminals for otfences past; an act of 
oblivion. 

A'MNION, or A'MNIOX, *. [probably from up roc, Gr.] 
the innermost membrane with which the fietus in the womb 
is most immediately covered, and wit^ which the rest of the 
secundines, the chorion, and alantois, are ejected after birth. 

AMO NG, or AMO'N'GST, prep, [arnantj, Sax.] present, or 
residing with. 

A'jMOUIST, s. [from amor, Eat.] one who is captivated with 
the charms of a female; one who is in love; d lover. 

A'MOROUN, a. [amourette, Fr.) fond; smitten with love at 
the sight of an amiable object; naturally inclined to love. ■ 

A'MOHOUKEY, ad. with great appearance of affection or 
love; in a fond or loving manner. 

AMO'RT, a. [#) la mart, Fr.] spiritless. 

A MO RT1 ZA'TION, A M()' RTIZ F. M ENT, s. [amortissement, 
l r.] in Eaw, a transferring of lands to a corporation, cVe. to 
remain in their possession forever; called an alienation of 
lands or tenements in mortmain. 

To AMO'RTIZK, v. a. f amortir , Fr.] to alien or transfer 
lands to any corporation, guild, or fraternity, for ever. 

To AM (I'VE, v. a. [amovro , Eat.] in Eaw, to move a person 
from his post or station. 

To AMOU'NT, r. v. [monlrr, Fr.] applied to arithmetical 
process, to make up, to come to, when all the separate parts 
or figures are added together; to compose when united. 

AMOU'NT, s. in Arithmetic, the sum produced by the 
addition of several numbers or quantities ; the product of 
several quantities, added together; the consequence, result, 
or value. 

AMOU'll, a-moor, s. [amour, Fr.] a love intrigue; includ¬ 
ing the secondary idea of something vicious. 

AMPE'EITES, s. See Cavxf.t. (’oat,. 

AMPHI BIOUS, am-fib-e-us, a. [from aptfi and /line, Gr.] 
that can live both upon the eartli and in the water, as if either 
clement was natural to it. The beaver, frog, otter, tortoise, 
sea-calf, crocodile, &c. are of this species. 

AMPIIIBO EOGY, s. [ap<J>i(io\oyia, Gr.] in Rhetoric, an 
abuse of language, wherein words are so placed in a sen¬ 
tence, that they will admit of a different sense, according, to 
the different manner of combining them; as in the follow¬ 
ing sentence; Noli regem occiderc timcrc bonurn cst. Which 
may either be; rendered, “Do not fear to kill the king; it is 
a good actionor “Do not kill the king; for it is good to 
fear, or deelinn it.” 

AMPHI'CTYONS, s. in Grecian antiquity, an assembly 
composed of deputies from the different states of Greece; ana 
resembling in some measure the diet of the German empire. 

AMPHISB/E'NA, s. [Eat.] a serpent supposed to have two 
heads, and by consequence to move with either end foremost 

AMPHI'SCII, s. [apipt'iTmot, from ugfi and acta, Gr.] those 
people who live between the tropics ; so called, because, 
according to the sun’s coming up to the two solstices, the 


shadow changes, and falls sometimes on the right, and some¬ 
times on the left hand. 

AM PI 11TH K’ATH K,s. [apibtSiarpm', from u/upi and Siuopai, 
Gr.] in Antiquity, a large edifice, cither round or oval, with 
seats or benches rising one above another, upon which the 
people sat to behold the combats of gladiators or wild 
beasts, and other sports. They were at first only built of 
wood, but in the reign of Augustus there was one erected of 
stone. 

A'MPEE, a. [amplus, Lat.] applied to extent, wide or spa¬ 
cious. Applied to bulk, large, great, or big. Applied to per¬ 
mission, or liberties granted, full; without restraint. Applied 
to gifts, large, liberal. Applied to writings, full, minute, con¬ 
taining all the circumstances. 

A'MPEENESX, s. largeness, splendour. 

To A'MPEIATK, v. a. [mnplio, Eat.] to enlarge, extend, to 
make additions to. 

AMPLIATION, s. [ampliatio, Lat.] applied to rumours, 
increasing their sense by additional circumstances; an ex¬ 
aggeration or enlargement. Enlargement, or dwelling long 
upon a subject. 

To AMPLl'FICATE, v. a. [amplijico, Lat.] to enlarge, to 
dwell long upon a subject. 

AMPLIFICATION, s. [amplijkatio, Lat.] enlargement, or 
increase of dimensions, applied to a body; but, generally 
speaking, it is used for whatever consists in a heightening 
of a description, commendation, definition, or the blame of a 
thing, by such an enumeration of particulars as most forcibly 
affects the passions. Hyperbolical expression. 

AMPLIFIER, s. one who enlarges. 

To A'MPLIFY, v. a. [amplus and /io, Eat.] to increase the 
dimensions, or number of parts, applied to matter or hu^y. 
To increase or heighten, applied to quality. To extender 
enlarge, applied to power or dominion. To render complete, 
or increase by additions, applied to writings. To expatiate, 
to treat fully, or enlarge upon. To represent in a pompous, 
heightened, and hyperbolical manner. 

A'MPEITUDFI, \s [ampintalo. Eat.] compass, or extent. 
Greatness, or largeness. Capacity, endued with powers suf¬ 
ficient. Amplitude, in Astronomy, is an arch of the hori/on, 
intercepted between the east, and west part thereof, and the 
centre of the sun, star, or planet, at. its rising or setting; at 
the rising it is called Ortive, at the setting Occasivc. 

A'MPEY, ad. largely, liberally; at large; copiously. 

A'MPTIIIIJ., a market town in Bedfordshire, distant from 
London 4/J miles. The market is on Thursday. Pop. 1088. 

To A'MPUTATE, v. a. [amputu, l.at.J in Surgery, to cut 
off a limb. 

AMPUTATION, s. [amputalio, Eat.] in Surgery, the cut¬ 
ting off a limb of the body. 

AMSDO'RFJANS, in Church History, a sect of Protes¬ 
tants in the sixteenth century,' who took that name from 
Aiusdorf their leader. They maintained, that good works 
were not only unprofitable, but even opposite and pernicious 
to salvation. 

AMSTERDAM, a large, rich, populous, trading, and 
handsome city of Holland, and the capital of the whole 
kingdom. It was formerly a lordship belonging to the 
lords of Amstel: was ruined in 1300, but afterwards re¬ 
built. The walls are high, and well fortified ; and the 
bridge which joins the rampart, is built over the river Amstel, 
one of the finest pieces of architecture in those parts. Few 
cities have their public buildings so fine, numerous, and well 
kept. Here are many handsome churches, and hospitals for 
persons of all ages, sexes, religions, and countries. The Ex¬ 
change is one of the principal ornaments of the city, and the 
harbour is one of the largest alul finest in Europe, where a 
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vast number of merelunt ships may always be seen; though 
there is a bar at its entrance, which is, however, a very 
great security against foreign enemies. The foundation of 
this town is laid upon piles, driven into a inorass, and under 
the studllmusc alone are 13,000. The houses are brick and 
stone, the streets spacious and well paved, and most of them 
have canals, with rows of trees on each side. With regard to 
its magnitude, it is computed to he about half as big as Lon¬ 
don; and none of the inhabitants are idle. Before the revo¬ 
lution, (See IIoi.i.and) it. was governed by a college of 30 
senators, who held their places for life, and 12 burgomasters, 
four of whom were always sitting. It is seated at the con¬ 
fluence of the rivers Amstel and Wye, 80 miles N. by F.. of 
Antwerp, 175 K. by N. of London, 210 N. by E. of Paris, 
330 W . of Copenhagen, ,500 N. W. of Vienna, and 870 N. 
W. of Koine. I.iit. .52. 23. N. Ion. 41. 58. K. 

AMULET, s. 1 amulet le, Fr.] a charm or preservative usu¬ 
ally bung about the neck as a defence against mischief, witch¬ 
craft, or as a cure for some disease. 

To e. a. [umiiser, Fr.] to employ a person's 

thoughts on some object that may engage them from wan¬ 
dering to any other, including the idea of something trifling. 
To entertain with. something agreeable, which has not force 
enough to divert, and wants importance to please. 

ASl U'SEMENT, s. an employment, in order to avoid the 
tediousness of inaction. Any thing which engages the mind, 
or is the subject of the senses; an entertainment. Synon. 
The general idea of diversion and amusement is innocent re¬ 
creation; hut. that of amusement implies tranquil entertaiii- 
>incut; that of dirersion, tumultuous merriment: card-playing, 
concerts, plays, Ac. are amusements; cricket., cudgel-playing, 
l^se-raecs. See. are diversions. 

AML'NIVK, a. that engages the attention to something 
trifling, specious, and delusive. 

AMY'GDALINE, a. [from amygdala, Lat.] resembling 
almonds. 

AMYRA'LDISM, s. a name, given by sortie writers to 
the doctrine, of universal grace, as explained and asserted 
bv Amvraldus and his followers, about the middle of the 
17th century. 

AN’, article , \ane. Sax.] ail indefinite article put before 
nouns of the singular number, which begin with a vowel, or 
an when not sounded or aspirated, as an eye, an hour; 
but if aspirated, the h then is looked on as having the power 
of another consonant, and a. is used, as a hand, a hare. 
Applitd to number, it signifies one, in a loose and unde¬ 
termined sense. 

A'NA, s. |lieu, Cir.] a term used by Physicians to denote 
an equal quantity of ingredients to be used in compounding 
medicine; and in their recipes is thus abbreviated, <7, or an. 

A'NA, Anas, or books in Ana, are collections of the inemo- 
morable sayings of persons of learning and wit, such as Cau- 
saboniana , or the sayings of Causabon, etc. 

ANA BA' PTI STS, s. |from «»■« and /Torr/ 4111 , Gr.] a religi¬ 
ous sect, whose distinguishing tenet is, that persons are not 
to be baptized before they come to years of discretion, anil 
are able to give an account of the principles of their profes¬ 
sion. The first, founders of this sect were originally disciples 
of Martin Luther, whose names were Nicholas Storoh, Mark 
Stiibner, and Thomas Mttnzer; they first broached their 
principles in 1511. In England, they differ but very little 
from other Protestant Dissenters, except in rejecting infant 
baptism; as appears from their confession of faith, published 
in 1 GS 0 . 

ANACA'MPTIC, a. [from aiWt/itrru, Gr.] that is return¬ 
ed; heat back again; reflected. In the plural, Anucamp- 
tzei is a term applied to that part of' Philosophy which 


treats of the reflections of the rays of light, callid likewise 
Catoptrics. 

ANACATHA'RTIC, a. [draeaSapriKiir, Gr.] in Medicine, 
that purges upwards as a vomit. 

ANA'CHORET, s. See Anchorite. 

ANA'GHRONISM, an-ak-kro-iiism, s. [VoA and xtdieor, 
Gr.] in Chronology, the misplacing an action with respect to 
the time in which it was performed; a mistake in computing 
the time when an event happened. 

ANAGLA'TICS, s. [front drasXdu, Gr.] the doctrine of 
refracted light; dioptrics. 

ANACREO’NT1C, a. applied to verses in imitation of 
Anacreon, a famous poet, who flourished in the IjOtli Olym¬ 
piad, about 400 years before Christ, and wrote in the jovial 
or bacchanalian strain. In English, they consist of seven 
syllables; and in Latin, of three feet and a half. 

ANADIPLO SIS, s. [iirtia'TrXiooir, Gr.] reduplication; a 
figure in Rhetoric, in which the last word of a fori going 
member uf a period becomes the first of the following: as, 
“He ictained bis virtues amid all bis misfortunes, misfoi- 
ttines which only bis virtues brought upon him.” hi Me¬ 
dicine, the return of the paroxysm of a lever, chiefly of a 
semi-tertian. • 

ANAGO'GICAL, a. [from uraywyrj, Gr. J mysterious, trans¬ 
porting. This word is seldom usid, but with regmd to the 
different senses of scripture. The anagogool si use is, when 
the sacred text is explained with regard to eternal life, the 
point which Christians should have in view. 'I bus the rc-t 
of the Sabbath, in the anogogical sense, signifies the iqwee 
of everlasting happiness. 

A'XAGRAM, s. [dm and yoo/iya, Gr.] the transposition of 
the letters of some name, whereby a new vvoid is formed either 
to the advantage or disadvantage of the person or tiling to 
which the name belongs. 

ANALE'CT.4, or A'NALF/'T, s. the remains or the frag¬ 
ments taken off the table. In Literature, it is used to de¬ 
note a collection of small pieces, as essays, remains, Ac. 

A miscellany. 

ANAl.K'MMA, s. [indXrjppa, Gr.] in Geometry, a pro¬ 
jection of the spheie on the plane of the meridian, orthogra- 
phically made bv straight lim s and ellipses, the eye being 
supposed at an infinite distance, and in the east or west 
points of the horizon ; likewise an instrument of brass or 
wood, upon which this kind of projection is drawn. 

ANALE PTICS, s. [from uruXijjrrikor, Gr.] in Physic, me¬ 
dicines proper to restore the body when emaciated either by 
the long continuance of a disorder, or want ot food. 

ANALOGICAL, a. [druXoymm;, Gr.| applied to words, a 
term which signifies anv paitieiilar idea as attributed to several 
others, not by way of ri semblance, but on account, ot some 
evident reference to the original idea. 

ANALOGICALLY, ul. in a manner wherein there is some 
resemblance to the thing compared, though it may not, hold 
good with respect to all its properties. 

ANA'LOG ISM, s. [drriXuynr/uV, Gr.] reason. In Logie, 
an argument drawn from the cause to the efleet, and import¬ 
ing an unanswerable necessity. 

To ANALOGIZE, e. a. to turn hito analogy; to form a 
resemblance or run a parallel between things which Hitler; 
to interpret a thing as if it had a reference or resemblance 
to something else. 

ANA LOGOUS, a. [rii-a and Xoynr, Gr.] that bears a re¬ 
semblance to a tiling in some particulars, but not in all. 

ANA LOGY, s. [braXoyia, Gr.| a resemblance which one 
thing hears to another in some of its propei.ics or qualities, 
though not ill all. AVhen we speak of the Divine Being, we 
are obliged to have recourse to this method ot expressing 
N ‘ 
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ourselves, because divine matters are not the object of our 
senses, and cannot be conceived any other ways than by their 
similitude, proportion, or connection with sensible things; 
so that analogy means a resemblance in kind or sort, but a 
difference with respect to manner. Among Geometricians, 
it denotes a similitude of ratios. In Medicine, it is the si¬ 
militude observable among several diseases, which, accord¬ 
ingly, are treated in nearly the same manner. By Gramma¬ 
rians, it is used to signify the agreement of several words 
in one common mode; as, love, loved; hate, hated. In Rhe¬ 
toric, it is a figure of speech, otherwise called Comparison. 

AN A'LYSIS, s. | (b'liAviric, Or.] a separation of a com¬ 
pound body into several parts. Among Logicians, it is a 
method of tracing things backwards to their source, and re¬ 
solving knowledge into its original principles. VVith Ma¬ 
thematicians, it is the art of discovering the truth or false¬ 
hood of a proposition; or its possibility or impossibility; by 
supposing the proposition, as it stands, to he true; ami exa¬ 
mining what follows front thence, until we .arrive at some 
evident truth, or some impossibility, of which the first pro¬ 
position is a necessary consequence; and from thence esta¬ 
blish the truth or impossibility of that proposition. In Che¬ 
mistry, it is the reduction of a mixed body into its principles; 
which is done principally by fire. The ancient chemists ad¬ 
mitted only three principles or elements, salt, sulphur, and 
mercury; to which the moderns have added water and earth; 
into these all bodies are resolvable by a chemical analysis, 
though no operation, no human art, can exhibit them pure 
arid elementary. In Anatomy, it is the dissection of an ani¬ 
mal. In Grammar, it is the explaining the etymology, con¬ 
struction, and other properties of words. In Rhetoric, it is 
the .stripping an oration of all its flowery dress of tropes and 
figures, nr, shewing what use the orator has made of them, 
to embellish and set off every thing to the best advantage. 

ANALYTIC, «. [deoXuriKoc, Or.] the manner of resolving 
a thing into its primary, elemental, or constituent parts; the 
reducing a hook into the several topics which it treats of. 

ANALYTICAL, a. that pretends to resolve things into their 
first principles. 

ANALYTICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to separate a 
thing into the parts of which it is composed; to resolve a sub¬ 
ject into its first principles. 

To A'NALI ZE, r. a. [deuXi'w, Gr.] in Chemistry, to re¬ 
solve a compound into its first principles. To investigate or 
trace a thing to its first principles or motives. 

ANALY ZER, s. that which can reduce a thing into its 
first principles. 

ANAMOItPHO'SIS, s. [aeapiipipuiaii, Gr.] in Perspective, 
the describing a figure, which in one point of view shall ap¬ 
pear to be. deformed, and monstrously misshapen, but in 
another regular, and in due proportion; or a delineation of 
an object which shall appear monstrous to the naked eye, 
but when viewed in a cylindrical mirror, shall appear regu¬ 
lar and harmonious. Tlierfc are Several pieces of this kind 
in the Ashmolcuu Museum at Oxford. 

ANA'XA, s. in Botany, the pine-apple, so called from its 
resemblance to the cones of pines. 

A N A I’/KST, s. in ancient Poetry', a foot, consisting of two 
short syllables and one long, just the reverse of the daetvl. 

ANAPHORA, s. [den0o(j«, Gr.] a figure, when several 
clauses of a sentence are begun with the same word or sound ; 
as, Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is the dis- 
puter of this world ?” 

ANAPLLRO 11C, a. [from dv<nr\t)pdin, Gr.] in Medicine, 
that incatns, or fills up any wound with flesh. 

A NARCH, an-ark, s. [« and dpydr, Gr.] one who is the 
author or promoter of confusion, or sedition; a rebel. 


ANA'RCHICAL, an-ark-i-kal, a. that is not subject to 
rule, law, or government; rebellious, or seditious. 

A NARCHY, an-ar-ky, s. [arnp^t'a, Gr.] a state wherein 
there is not (or no one will acknowledge) a supreme magis¬ 
trate; a state wherein people are without the enforcement 
of laws, and will not submit to them; rebellion; sedition; 
and confusion. 

ANASA'RCA, an-a-sar-ka, s. [from dm and aa pi, Gr.] in 
Physic, a kind of universal dropsy, wherein the skin appears 
bloated, anti yields to the impression like dough. 

ANASTOMO'SIS, s. [dvuTopaiot c , Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
inosculation, or opening of two vessels into each other. 

ANATHEMA, s. [ded-Jt/ut, Gr.] among the .lews, signi¬ 
fied, Kit si, something dedicated to the service of the Deity; 
Secondly, something devoted to destruction; Thirdly, a per¬ 
son who was the object of universal aversion; and Fourthly, 
one who, on account of some offence, was denied the privi¬ 
leges of society, and banished from the synagogue. 

ANATHEAIA'TK-ALLY, ad. in the manner of an ana¬ 
thema, or sentence of excommunication. 

To ANATHEMATIZE, v. a. to pronounce the sentence of 
excommunication against anv person. 

ANATOCISM, s. [dmroeorpec, Gr.] the; accumulation of 
interest upon interest; the addition of the interest due for 
money .lent, to the original sum. A species of usury gene¬ 
rally forbidden. 

ANATO'MICAL, a. that is used in Anatomy to separate 
(he parts of an animal or substance to be dissected; that is 
discovered by anatomy, or in the dissection of a body; that 
is separated, applied to the small atul constituent particles of, 
a body. 

ANATOMIST, s. [unatomiste, Fr.] oiiq who dissects 
hotly of human creatures, brutes, or plants; dividing ev® 
one of the parts from each other; inquiring into their several, 
uses and properties; their various affections; the wonder of 
their slmeture, &c. 

To ANATOMIZE, v. a. [dearr/n'w, Gr.] to dissect or sepa¬ 
rate, by means of instruments, every part of the body; to 
discover nil the properties of a' truth or thing; to lay open the 
secret motives, affections, or dispositions of a person’s mind. 

ANATOMY, s. Gr.] the dissecting or separating 

the parts of a human or vegetable body, in order to discover 
its structure, and the different uses of its several parts. 

A'NCESTOll, s. [anccstre, Fr.] the person from whom 
one is descended by birth. Synox. It is distinguished front 
predecessor, because that is used to signify those whom we. 
succeeded in dignity anil office; but ancestors, those whom wc 
follow by natural descent, and as men, whether by father or 
mother'? side. 

A'NCESTREL, a. ip Law, that may be claimed in right 
of our ancestors; or, that has been done by them. 

A'NCESTRY, s. such persons of a faintly from whom a 
person is descended; family, lineage, progenitors; pedigree, 
descent, or birth. 

A'NCHOlt, ank-or, s. [nnchora, Lat.] an instrument form¬ 
ed of a strong piece of iron, with a double hook or two barbs 
at one end, and a ring to hold a cable with in the other, used 
to keep ships or other vessels from driving with the wind, 
tide, or currents. It is used with the following verbs, to 
drop, or east, which imply the letting down; and to weigh.' 
which signifies the pulling up of the anehor. There are se¬ 
veral kinds of anchors, 1. The sheet anchor, which is the 
largest, and never used but in violent storms. 2. The twi 
bowers, used in a harbour. 3. The stream anchor. 4. The 
grapnel. In Heraldry, it is the emblem of Hope, and taken 
for such in a spiritual as well as in a temporal sense. 

To A'NCIIOR, ank-or, v a.’to be secured from danger; 
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to be kept from driving, by means of an anchor. Figura¬ 
tively, to fasten, to stop. 

ANCHORAGE, s. the effect which an anchor has, so as to 
hold or keep a ship from driving; the anchors themselves, or 
the duty paid for anchoring in a port. 

A'NCliOUET, or A'NCHORITE, ank-o-ret, s. [deaxw- 
oijn/c, Or.] one who goes into deserts and unfrequented 
places, in order to practise the greatest austerities, and put 
himself out of the reach of temptation. 

ANCIIO'VY, s. [anchova, Span.] a small fish, much used 
for sauce, fished for on the coast of Provence, generally in 
the nighttime, with a light at the stern of the vessel. 

ANCIENT, or A'NTIENT, s. the flag or streamer of a 
ship, or the bearer of a flag. Also, old men who have 
served the several offices of their parish, and are usually 
called upon to give their opinions on public occasions. Also, 
those that lived in old times. Among the Lawyers in the 
Temple, such as are passed their reading arc called Ancients', 
and in Gray’s Inn, it is one of the four classes lhat compose 
the society, which consists of ancients, barristers, benchers, 
and students. 

A'NGIENT, a. [under), Fr.] that has endured for some 
time; that has been formerly, or some time ago; opposed to 
modern, but not to new. Applied to life, or the duration of 
things. 

ANCIENTLY, ad. in former times, in times long past, or 
before the present instant. 

ANCIENTRY, s. a pedigree which can be traced a great 
many years backwards; or a family which has been noted for 
•a long course of years. • 

ANCl'l.l.ARY, a. subservient as a handmaid. 

•AND, conj. [and. Sax.] a particle, bv which sentences are 
joined together, signifying that what was affirmed or denied 
of the sentence before it, holds good, or may be affirmed, 
likewise of that which comes after it. 

ANDA'NTE, s. a Musical term, signifying, that every note 
must he played very distinctly, especially in thorough bases. 

ANDES, otherwise called Conti!Hern, a great chain of 
mountains, which run almost the whole length of South 
America, parallel to the sea-shore, and terminating at the 
Straits of Magellan. They are the highest and most remark¬ 
able mountains in the world ; for those within the torrid 
•zone are always covered with snow; and in passing over the 
lowest part of them, you are in danger of being starved with 
cold. There are a great many volcanoes, which break out 
sometimes in one place and sometimes in another; and by 
melting the snow, occasion such a torrent of water, that num¬ 
bers of men and cattle have perished. 

ANDI'RONS, s. irons placed at each end of a grate, in 
which a spit turns; or irons on which wood is laid to burn 
instead of a grate. 

AN DOVER, a borough-town in Hampshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is a large town, sends two members to par¬ 
liament, and is a great thoroughfare on the western road, and 
G3 miles VV. by S. of London. Population 4843. 

ANDREWS, St. a town in Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, with a university; formerly the metropolis of Scot¬ 
land, and the sec of an archbishop, but the cathedral church 
is now in ruins. It lias a prospect of the German ocean. 
The university consists of three colleges, the Old College, St. 
Leonard’s, and the New College. The inhabitants, including 
the district, are stated in the population returns of 1831, at 
28,881. St. Andrew’s, in conjunction with Cupar and five 
other towns, sends one member to parliament. The harbour 
is not in a good condition, though there passed an act of 
parliament in 1728 to repair it. It is 30 miles N. E. of 
Edinburgh, and 45 E. N E. of Stirling. 


ANDRO'GYNOUS, a. [from an)n and yini ), Gr.] an ip,- 
thet given to those animals or persons which have t!:,- dis¬ 
tinction of both sexes in the same individual. 

ANECDOTE, s. [tieictorov, Gr.] an article relating to a 
secret transaction of a person’s life, whether it he that of a 
prince or private person; a piece of secret history. 

A NEMO'GItAPlIY, s. [from uvtpnc and yphtjno, Gr.] a de¬ 
scription of the winds. 

ANKMO'METER, s. [from nVf/ioc and ficrpetit, Gr.] a 
machine or instrument to measure the force of the wind. 

ANE'.MONE, s. [uyt/jhiri), Gr.] a plant. 

ANEMO SCOPE, s. [urt/ioc and trmitur, Gr.] an insfiu- 
ment for determining the course and velocity of the wind. 

ANE'NT, jtrep. a Scotch word signifying about, concern¬ 
ing; over against, opposite to, 

ANES, or AWNS, s. the beards or spires of corn. 

ANEURISM,*. [from tirnifwno, Gr.] in Singer'., a tumor 
or swelling caused by the weakness of an artery ; or by blood 
extravasated and spread under the tlesh by a wound, or a rup¬ 
ture of an artery. 

ANE'W, ad. [ ncowe , Sax.] again; over again; once more. 

ANT’R.VCTUOL’S, a. [from anfractns, Lat.] winding; 
mazy; full of turnings, and winding passagi s. 

A'NGEL, s. [angtlns, Lat.j a name givi ti to those spiri¬ 
tual beings who are employed by Cod in the government of 
the world. The word signifies a mt-scngvr. We read ol 
evil angels, the ministers of Cod’s wrath; as, the destroying 
angel, the angel of death, the unfit l of Satan, the untie! of 
the bottomless pit. Angel, is likewise the name of an an¬ 
cient gold coin in England, having the figure of an angel 
engraved on it, of the value of Ids. Figuratively, a person 
of exquisite beauty, and supetiur to the common itm of 
mortals. 

ANGE'LIC, a. resembling, belonging to, or partaking of, 
the nature of angels. 

ANCE'LIOA, s. [Lat.] a plant of great esteem among Phy¬ 
sicians, being reputed stomachic, cordial, alexipbarmie, and 
of greatt.se in pestilential fevers and contagious distempers; 
but now chiefly regarded as a e,uinitiative. 

ANGE'LICAL, a. [nngelieus, Lat.] that resembles an¬ 
gels; that belongs to, or partakes of the property or nature 
of angels. 

A'NGKH, ang-gur. *. [anger. Sax.] a.desire of thwarting 
the happiness of another, on account of an injury received. 
S v non. The word anger implies a passion m. i. ii.tetn.il and 
lasting; whereas the expression in a jniv-ion, carries in its 
idea a sudden external gust of anger, short but vioh nr. 

To ANGER, v. a. to injure or offend a person, so as to 
provoke him to resentment, or to desire to thwart one’s 
happiness. 

A'NGERI.Y, ad. in the manner of, or like a person who 
resents an injury. 

ANGl'NA, s. [Lat.] a disease or swelling of the throat, 
called the quinsy. 

ANGIOGRAPHY, s. [from uyynny and 'ypfn.’W, Gr.] a 
description of the vessels or tubes of the human body. 

ANGIO’LOGY, s. [dyyt/oc and Ariyoe, Gr.] a treatise or 
discourse of the vessels of the human body. 

A'NGLE, s. [anguhis, Lat. | in Geometry, the moating of 
two lines which incline to each other, ; id meet in a point. 

A'NGLE, x. [angel. Sax.] an instrument to catch lisli with, 
consisting of a fi le, hook, and rod. 

To ANGLE, v. a. to lisli with a hook, line, and rod. 
Figuratively, to entice hv some allurements o- artifice. 

A'NGLE-ROD, s. the rod to which the lino and hook are 
fastened in angling. 

A'NGI.ER, st. he that, fishes with a rod, hook, and fine 
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ANGLES, an ancient German nation, originally a branch 
of the Sucvi; who, alter various migral'ons, settled in that 
part of Denmark, and duchy of Sleswick, which to this day 
is called Angel, and of which Flensbourg is the capital. 
Here they were known, even in the time of Tacitus, by the 
name of Antjli. To this nation the llritons applied for suc¬ 
cours against the .Scots and Piets. The Angles therefore 
came over in great numbers, and had the honour of giving 
the name of Anglia to England. 

A'XGT.ESEA, or Anglesey, Isle of, the most western 
county of N. Wales, through which the packets regularly 
pass between London and Dublin. It was called bv the 
ancients Mona, and was the seat of tbe Druids, of whom 
there serin to lie some monumental remains, in the erections 
of huge stones, as at Stonehenge. Anglesna is separated 
from Carnarvonshire by a long and narrow strait, called 
Menai.or Menu, which, in son.o places, however, is fordable 
at. low water. It is about f4 miles long and IS broad; 
contains 71 parishes, and bad, in 18.il, 48,3‘2/j inhabi¬ 
tants. It is a fertile spot, has some valuable quarries, and 
a very rich copper mine on Parv’s Mount. The chief town 
is Beaumaris, which is about •270 miles distant from 
London. 

A XGLTCTSM, s. [from Artglns, Lat.] a form of speech 
peculiar to the English language; an English idiom. 

A'NGLTXG, rrrhul nonn, the diversion of fishing by a rod, 
line, and book, armed with a bait. 

A XGO’l.A, a kingdom on the western coast of Africa, 
founded on the X. by the river Danda, which separates it 
from Congo; and on the S. by the Gounzn. The soil pro¬ 
duces Indian corn, beans, oranges, lemons, grain of various 
kinds, and great variety of fruits. Although the Portuguese 
preserve their superiority in Angola, vet tbe English, Dutch, 
and other Fairopean nations, carry on trade with the. natives 
for various commodities. 

A’NGHILY, ad. in a manner which bespeaks resentment 
on account of some injury. 

A'XOBY. a. desirous of revenge, on account of some 
affront: highly displeased. 

A'.VGUfSIf, s. \angaisse, Fr.] excessive pain, applied to 
the body. Immoderate, or the highest degree of sorrow, 
anxietv, and torlute, applied to the mind. 

A'XGL’ISlIF.l), o. affected with the profoundcst anxietv, 
torture, and sorrow, on account, of some calamity. 

A'NGDLAR, a. [from angulus, Lat.] that has corners or 
angles. 

AXGULA'RITY, s. the quality of having angles or 
comers. 

A'XGULAR I.Y, ad. with angles and corners; like an angle. 
A'NGULATED, a. [from angulus, Lat.] that has angles or 
corners. 

A'XGULOUS, a. [from angulus, Lat.] that has corners or 
angles. 

A KGUSSUTVE, or Forfarshire, a rounty of Scotland, 
4.7 miles long, and .‘18 broad: bounded on the N. hv Aber¬ 
deenshire, N. E. hv Kincardineshire; E. bv the German 
ocean; S. hv the Frith of Tav, and W. by Perthshire. It 
has many lakes and hills, hut is fruitful in corn and pasture. 
The principal rivers are the X. and S. Esk; and the county 
town is Forfar. The number of inhabitants, in 1831, was 
<!•’»,()!)3 males, and 74,713 females. Returns one member. 

AXHELA'TIOX, s. [from anheln, Lat.] a shortness of 
breath, or quickness of breathing, occasioned by running, 
or going up anv high and steep place. * ° 

ANIF/NTED, a. [aneantir, Fr.] frustrated ; brought to 
nothing. 

AXl'GHTS, ad. in the night-time, or every night. 


ANl'LITY, s. [anilitas, Lat.] old age, considered as it 
respects a woman. 

A'NIMABLE, a. [front animate] that may be put into life, 
or receive animation. 

ANIMADVERSION, s. [animadversio, Lat.] a taking 
notice of a fault with some degree of anger, severity, or 
dispatch. 

ANIMADVE'RSIVF., a. [from animadversio, Lat.] that has 
power to make the mind attend to, or consider, any parti¬ 
cular object; that has the power of judging. 

To AXIMADVE'RT, v. n. [animadverto, Lat.] to censure, 
to blame, including the secondary idea of defect in the per¬ 
son animadverted on, together with authority, displeasure, 
and severity in the aniinadverter. 

ANLMAbVE'RTKR, s. lie who inflicts punishment or 
passes censure on crimes. 

A'NIMAL, s. [animal, Lat.] a being, consisting of a body 
and a soul; distinguished from pure spirit, with respect to 
its rorporeal part, and from mere matter by its spiritual. 
Animal secretion, is the act whereby the juices of the body 
are separated and scen ted from the common inass of the 
Wood by means of the glands. Animal spirits, are a fine 
subtile juice, supposed to he the great instrument of mus¬ 
cular motion and sensation. Animal system, denotes and 
includes the whole class of beings endowed with animal 
life; or, in general, an animal kingdom. 

AXIM 4'l.Cni.E, an-e-nv.d-kule, s. [ animnlculum, Lat.] an 
animal so small as to he invisible to the naked eye. Animal - 
calcs are seen only hv the assistance of the microscope, and 
are vastly more numerous thus) any other part, of the erea-’ 
tion; hut the species, ou examination, are found to he ex¬ 
tremely f, w. The most obvious distinction among them is, 
that some have, and some have not tails; that some have, 
and others have not anv visible limbs. Animalcules are dis¬ 
covered by microscopes in most liquors, as water, wine, vine¬ 
gar, Ac. in several chalybeate waters, in oats, barley. Arc. 
ANIM.VLITY, s. [from animal] the state of existence. ' 

To A NIMATE, v. a. [ani/no, Lat.] to give life to; to 
quicken; to join, or unitea soul to a body. Figuratively, 
applied to musical instruments, to enliven, to make vocal, 
to inspire with the power of harmony; to communicate bold¬ 
ness to; to encourage, or excite. 

A'XIMATE, a. [animatus, Lat.] that is endued with a 
soul; that has life, or the properties of an animal; possess¬ 
ing animal life. 

A'NIMATF.D, part, that has a great deal oflife; vigorous: 
spirited. 

ANIMATION, s. [animatia, Lat.] the act. of bringing into 
existence, or enduing with life both vegetable and animal. 
The state wherein the soul and body are united. 

A'NIMATIVK, a. that has the power of communicating 
a soul, or principle oflife; that, has the power of enlivening, 
encouraging, or making vigorous. 

ANIMATOR, s. that which enlivens, or confers the prin¬ 
ciple of life. 

ANIMO'SE, a. [animosus, I.at.] full of spirit; violent; 
courageous; vehement.. 

ANIMO'SITY, s. [animositas, Lat.] a disposition of mind 
wherein a person is inclined to hinder the success, thwart 
the happiness, or disturb the tranquillity of another: it in¬ 
cludes in it a degree of enmity, and is opposite to friend¬ 
ship or benevolence. 

A'NISE, s. is a small seed of a hot nature, good to ex¬ 
pel wind out of the bowels and stomach, and is used by con¬ 
fectioners in sugar-plums. Am. By distillation there is ex¬ 
tracted from it an oil, which, as •well as that, expressed from 
it when bruised, answers all the purposes of the seed itself; 
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and during the distillation there comes off a water called 
aniseed water, a well-known cordial and carminative. 

ANKER, s. [ancker, Dutch] a liquid measure containing 
eight gallons wine measure. 

A'NKLE, s. [ancleow, Sax.] the joint which unites the leg 
to the foot. Ankle-bone, the protuberant bone at the ankle. 

A'NNA N, the capital of Annandale, Dumfries-shire. It 
is three miles N. of Solway Frith, and 70 S. of Edinburgh. 
Annan votes with Dumfries for one member of parliament. 

A'NNALIST, s. one who writes or composes annals. 

A'NNA LS, s. [it has no singular, annales, Lat.] a narra¬ 
tive wherein the transactions are digested into periods, con¬ 
sisting each of one year; or relations- which contain the 
public occurrences of a single year. 

A'NNATS, s. [hat. it has no singular] first fruits; or a 
year’s income of a spiritual living. In ancient times they 
were given to the pope throughout all Christendom, on the 
decease of a bishop, abbot, or parish clerk, and paid by his 
successor. In England, the pope claimed them first of such 
foreigners as he conferred benefices upon, by way of pro¬ 
vision; but afterwards they were demanded of all other 
clerks, on their admission to benefices. At the Reformation 
they were taken from the pope, and vested in the king; 
ami lastly, queen Anne restored them to the church, for 
the augmentation of poor livings. 

ANXE, queen of Great Britain. This amiable and illus¬ 
trious princess was descended from a race of kings, the most 
ancient of any in Europe. She was second daughter of 
James duke of York, afterwards king Janies II. by Mrs. 

• Anne Hyde, eldest, daughter of Edward Earl of Clarendon. 
The duke was privately married to this lady during his first 
exile, in 1059. In ItitiO, she was, by an order of council, 
declared duchess of York, and to have the precedency of 
the princess of Orange and the queen of Bohemia. The 
duchess died at the palace of St. James’s, March 15, 1071 : 
she had issue by the duke four sons and lour daughters; 
Charles, horn Oct. 22, ItitiO; Mary, born April do, Ifilj'J ; 
James, born July 12, ltitid; Anne., born I'eb. <>, 1001; 
Charles, horn July I, 1005; Edgar, horn Sept. 14, 1067; 
Henrietta, horn Jan. Id, 160!); and Katherine, horn Feb. 9, 
10 / 0 ; of whom Charles, James, Charles, and Henrietta, 
died in her life-time; and Edgar and Katherine did not sur¬ 
vive her a year; but Muiy and Anne lived to he queens of 
England, l’lineess Mary was about nine years old, and 
princess Anne, about seven, at the death of their mother. 
On the death of K. William III. who died on Sunday, March 
8 , 170‘2, about. 8 in the morning, princess Anne was, about 
d the same afternoon, proclaimed queen of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, in the cities of I.ondon and West¬ 
minster, and was crowned April 2 d, following. The most 
remarkable events in her reign were;—War declared against 
France and Spain, May 4, 1702. Prince George made lord 
high admiral. The earl, afterwards duke of Marlborough, 
generalissimo. An unsuccessful attempt on Cadiz. Vigo 
taken by the English and Dutch, Oct. 12 , 1702. -Admiral 
Benliow betrayed. The great storm, Nov. 170d.— Order 
of the Thistle revived. Victory at Seheltenhurgh. The 
great battle at Ilochstet, or Blenheim, wherein the French 
iost 30,000 men, had 10,000 men taken prisoners, and mar¬ 
shal Tallard their general, August 1704.—The sea-fight off 
Malaga, in the same year, August 13. The battle of Rami¬ 
fies, May 12; the union between England and Scotland, 
signed July 22; and the battle of Turin, all in 170G.—The 
battle of Almanza, April 14, 1707.—Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
wrecked on the rocks of Sicily. The battle of Ondenard, 
June 30; Minorca taken by general Stanhope, Sept. 18; 
the action of \Vynnendale,-Sept. 28 ;the city of I.isle taken, 


Oct. 12, 1708.—Battle of Malplaquet, Sept. 14, 1709.— 
Dr. Sachcverel sentenced, March 2 ; queen Anne changes 
her ministry, Aug. 3 ; the battle of Saragossa, Aug. 8 ; ge¬ 
neral Stanhope taken prisoner at Briuhega, Nov. 20; and 
the battle of Villa Viciosa, Nov. 29, 1710.—The duke of 
Ormond separates the British forces from the allies, July 5 ; 
and the action of Dcnain, July 13, 1712;—The peace of 
Utrecht signed March 30, 1713.—Sunday, a little after 
7 o'clock in the morning, Aug. 1, 1714,'the queen died, 
having lived 49 years, 5 months, and 6 days, and reigned 12 
years and 5 months, wanting 7 days. There had been a new 
vault made on the S. side, and towards the E. end of Hem v 
Vllth’s chapel, to deposit the body of K. Charles II. iii 
which the prince, queen Mary, K. William 111. and prince 
George of Denmark, were laid. Here the remains of queen 
Anne were likewise deposited; and there being no mor - 
room left, the vault is closed with brick-work. She bad 
been married to bis royal highness prince George, brother 
to the then K. of Denmark, July 28, 1083, by whom she 
had a daughter still-born. May 12, 1084: lady Marv, born 
June 2, 1085, died Feb. 1090; lady Anne Sophia,’born 
May 12, 1080, died Feb. following; William duke of Glou¬ 
cester, born July 24, 1089, and lived till eleven years of agi ; 
Mary, born Oct. 1090, and lived long enough lo be bap¬ 
tized ; and George, who died soon after he was born. 
Prince George, her husband, died Oct. 28, 1710. This 
princess was the glory and happiness of her people, and 
famous for her piety and unlimited charity. 

To ANNEAL, v. a. [from ainn, Sax.] to In-.-t glass su 
as to make it retain the colours laid on it. 'lo fie it 
after it is blown, to previ nt its breaking; l. b. at m.v 
thing so as to give it temper. 

'Jo ANNEX, v. n. \tniniclu, I.at.] lo join or .nbji.iu ,,s 
a supplement; to connect; to unite with. To belong to; 
to join as a property. 

ANNEXATION, s. a Law-term used to imply the iim’- 
ing of lands or rents to the crown. 

AN N'l.'X ION, s. the adding of something as an i n; 
merit, supplement, or aid. 

ANNK XMENT, s. something that is joined to anodiOj 

To A N NTH H.ATE, ?>. n. [tmnthilo, I.at.] to reduce t ■ > 
nothing; to deprive of existence. To put an end to; t > 
extinguish ; to destroy utterly. 

ANNIHILATION, x. the act bv which the very i \ist- 
enre of a thing is entirely destroyed. 

ANNIVERSARY, s. [from ttiwirrrsnrins, I.at.] the re¬ 
turn of any remarkable day in the calendar. Some, public 
rejoicing performed in honour of the anniversary dav. 
Anniversary, a. [a/tnivt rsnrius % Eat.] that falls but 

Once in the regular course of evt rv year; annual or yearly. 

A'NNO DO'MINl, [Lat.] expressed by abbreviature. 
A. D.-— thus, A. D. 1822, i. r. in the year of our Lord oi.e 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-two. 

ANNOTATION, s. [unnohitin, I.at.] explanation of the 
difficult passages of an author, written by way of notes. 

ANNOTATOR, *. [I.at.] a person who explains the 
difficult, passages of an author: a commentator. 

To ANNOU'NCE, v. a. \iinm.m:rr, Er.] to proclaim; to 
reveal publicly ; to pronounce ; to sentence. 

To ANNO'Y, t>. a. [ annoyrr , I'V.J to disturb; to vex: 
to make a person uneasy. 

ANNOY, s. an attack. Trouble, misfortune, or any 
state which is productive of anxiety. 

ANNOYANCE, s. that which occasions any trouble, 
inconvenience, dislike, injury, or hurt; tlie state wherein i 
person is affected with the sight, hearing, seeing, ite. of a 
disagreeable' object. 

O 
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ANNOY'ER, s. the person who causes any annoyance, 
dislike, uouble, or loathing. 

A'NNUAL, a. [annuel, Fr.] occurring every year, or 
yearly. Continuing the year; that endures only one year. 

ANNUALLY, ail. every vear; yearly. 

ANNUITANT, s. [from' annus, Lat.] he that possesses 
or receives an annuity. 

ANNUITY, s. [annuitc, Fr.] a yearly revenue, paid 
every year during a person’s life, or certain term ot years; 
a yearly allowance. 

To ANNU’L, v. a. [from nullu<, Lat.] applied to laws, 
to deprive them of their force ; to abrogate; to abolish. 
Made imperceptible, or as if deprived of their existence, 
anil annihilated. 

A NNULAR, a. [annulus, Lat.] round, circular, having 
the form of a ring ; also an appellation in Anatomy, given 
to several parts of the body; thus the annular is the second 
cartilpge of the larynx or throat; the. annular liijamcnt, 
that which encompasses the wrist, and binds the hones of 
the arm together; annular process, or protuberance, a part 
of the medulla oblongata. The fourth or ling-tinger is 
likewise called annular. 

A'N N ULARY, a. [from annulus, Lat. ] in the form of rings. 

ANNULET, s. [from annulus, Lai.] a small ring. In He¬ 
raldry, used for a mark that the person is the fifth brother. 
Sometimes indeed a part of the coat of several families, re¬ 
puted a mark of dignity. In Architecture, the small square 
member in the Doric capital, under the quarter round, likewise 
a flat moulding common to the other parts of the column, 
which derives its name from its surrounding the column. 

ANNU LLING, part, noun; the revoking, abolishing, or 
repeating of an act, &c. 

To ANNlj'MKRATK, v. a. [annumrro, Lat..] to reckon or 
count a person or thing into a list, or part of a number. 

ANNI'MERA'TION, s. [annumerutio, Lat.] something 
added to a number. 

To ANNUNCIATE, v. a. [annuneio, Lat.] to bring tid¬ 
ings; to declare something unknown before. 

ANNUNCIATION, s. the tidings brought by the angel 
Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of Jesus Christ; 
m memory of which a festival has been instituted by the 
church, and solemnized the ‘2.5th of .March. 

A’XODYNK, s. [<V and < ami), Gr.] a remedy which abates 
the force of pain, and renders it more tolerable. 

To .WOl'N'T, v. a. [oindre, Fr.] to rub with some fat or 
greasv preparation. To consecrate by unction. 

ANOINTER, s. the person who anoints. 

ANOMALI'STICAL, a. irregular. Anomalistieal yearfin 
Astronomy, the space of time wherein the earth passes through 
her orbit, and differing from the common year, on account 
of the precession of the equinoxes. 

ANO'MALOUK, a . [d and d/ruXdc, Gr.] in Grammar, ap¬ 
plied to such words as are not consistent with the rules of 
declining, &e. In Astronomy, applied to time which seem¬ 
ingly deviates from its regular motion. 

ANOMALOUSLY, ad. in a manner not consistent with 
established laws or rules; in an irregular, uncommon, or ex¬ 
traordinary manner. 

ANOMALY,^. [anomalir, Fr.] a deviation from the esta¬ 
blished rules ana laws, whether those of nature, societies.or 
purticul ir branches of science. In Astronomy, that portion 
of the ecliptic moved through by the moon or any planet, 
since it was last in its apogee or aphelion. 

ANOMOF/ANS, in Church History, ancient heretics, who 
held that roe Son was of a different nature from, and in no 
sort like that of, the Father. This was the name by which 
the Pure Allans were distinguished, in contradistinction to 


the Semi-Arians, who acknowledged a likeness of nature in 
the Son, at the same time that they denied, with the. Pure 
Arians, the consubstantiaiity of the Word. 

ANO'N, ad. soon after any time expressed; quickly. 
When applied to vicissitude, revolution, or change of action, 
it signifies then, afterwards, or sometimes. 

ANO'NYMOUS, a. [from a and uvopa, Gr.] that has not 
yet received a name. Applied to books or publications, that 
is without a name, or that has not the author’s name. 

ANONYMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be without 
a name. 

ANOltE'XY, s. [ut'Opc'&a, Gr.] among Physicians, a loath¬ 
ing of food, or want of appetite, proceeding from indigestion. 

ANOTHER, pron. applied to things, something not like 
that which is mentioned ; different. Applied to number or 
succession, one more; an addition; besides. Applied to 
identity, not the same. Joined with one, it signifies a thing 
mutually performed ; something reciprocal. 

AXO’TTA, or ARNO'TTA, s. in Dying, an elegant red 
colour, formed from the pellicles or pulp of the seeds of the 
Ilixa, a tree common in South America. 

A'NSATKD, a. [ansatus, Lat.] having handles; resembling 
handles. 

To ANSWER, (in the pron. the w is dropped) v. a. [and- 
strariun. Sax.] to speak in return to a question. To reply to 
an objection ; to obviate, or give a solution; to assign reasons; 
to be accountable for, or satisfy any claim or debt; to pay; 
to bear a proportion; to he proportionate to. To vindicate; 
or be leceived as a witness, or voucher in a person’s behalf. 

ANSWER, s. [nnsiciirr, Sax.] an information, or reply’ 
to a question ; a solution of any diflicultv, or objection. 

ANSWERABLE, a. that will admit of a reply. 

ANSWERARLY, ad. in proportion; in a manner which 
corresponds with, or is suitable to. 

ANSWERER, s. one who gives such information as a 
question requires ; he that solves, obviates, or clears up the 
objections of an adversary, lie who writes against another 
in any conlroveisy. 

ANT, s. \(vmrtt. Sax.] a small insect, remarkable for its 
industry, tenderness, and economy. 

ANTAVII), x. medicine to correct acidity in the stomach. 

ANTAGONIST, s. [from dcri and dyi.ni’i.i, Gr.] applied 
to persons as such, one who contends with another. Applied 
to writers, one who opposes the opinions or sentiments of 
another ; an opposite. 

To ANTA'GONlZU, t*. a. [deri and ayuviZw, Gr.] to strive, 
or contend against another. 

ANT A'I.Gif’, a. [from deri and dXyoc, Gr.] in Medicine, 
that softens or mitigates pain. 

ANTA'RCTIC, a. [from fieri and ilpcror, Gr.] that is op¬ 
posite to the arctic, applied, in Astronomy, to the southern 
pole and circle. The antarctic pole, in Astronomy, is the 
south pole, or that part of the heavens to which the south 
end of the earth’s axis points. The antarctic circle is one of 
the lesser circles of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and 23 
deg. 28. min. distant from the south pole. The antarctic pole, 
in Geography, is the southern extremity of the earth’s axis. 

ANTE, [Lat.] a particle signifying before, and frequently 
used in composition; as, antediluvian,, that which existed 
before the flood. 

To ANTECF/DE, v. n. [anteccdo, Lat.] to have a prior 
existence; to precede, or go before. 

ANTECEDENCE, s. priority of existence; existence 
before some period or being. 

ANTECEDENT, a. [antecedent, Lat] prior; before; 
or existing before. Used subsUutively, it implies the thing 
which is prior in time, or which must have gone before. “ It 
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{• indeed the necessary antecedent.” South. In Grammar, 
the noun which, in the order of construction, goes before a 
relative; as, “ Christ who redeemed us.” The word Christ 
is the antecedent which goes before the relative who. In 
Logic, the first part, or proposition, of an enthymeme, or 
syllogism, consisting of two propositions only; as, “ Christ is 
risen from the dead; therefore we are redeemedthe words in 
Italic are the antecedent. 

ANTECEDENTLY, ad. in the state of antecedence, or 
going before; previously. 

ANTECE'SSOR, s. [Lat.] one who precedes, or is before 
another in the order of time. 

A'NTECIIAMBER, s. (often falsely written anticham¬ 
ber) a chamber which leads to a state-room, or chief apart¬ 
ment. 

To A'NTEDATE, v. a. [ante and do, datum, Lat.] to place 
too early, or before its real period. To enjoy a thing in ima¬ 
gination before it exists. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN, a. [from ante and diluvium, Lat.] that 
existed, or had a being before the flood. Used, substantively, 
for the persons who lived before the flood. 

A'NTKLOPE, s. in Natural History, a kind of goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

ANTEMERI DIAN, a. [from ante and mcridics, Lat.] being 
before noon. 

ANTR.MU'NDANE, a. [from ante and muiidus, Lat.] that 
was before the creation of the world. 

ANTE'NN.E, s. the horns-like processes, projecting from 
the heads of insects. 

, A'NTHPAST, s. [from ante, before, and pastum, to feed, 
Lat.] a foretaste; something taken before the proper time. 

ANTEPENU I T, or ANTEPENU'LTIMA, s. [antepen¬ 
ult tma. Lat.] in Grammar, the last syllable but two of a 
word : as the syllable nul in the wotd antrprnuUima. 

ANTEPILE'PTIC, a. [from fieri and Gr.] an epi¬ 

thet applied to a medicine against convulsions. 

ANTE RIOR, or ANTE'RIOIJ«, «. [I.at.] that is before 
another, with regard to time or place. 

A NTKK IOR1TY, s. [from anterior, Lat.] the state of being 
before another, with respect to time or place. 

A'NTKN, s. [I.at.] large pillars that support the front, of a 
building; also a term used by Gardeners for the foremost or 
lowest ranks of vines. 

ANTHELMINTHIC, a. [from fieri and tXiri»•>, Gr.] in 
Medicine, that kills, worms. 

A'NTH EM, s. [dvSiijii'tuj, Gr.] a hymn performed in two 
parts, by the opposite members of a choir. Socrates says, 
Ignatius was the inventor of it. among the Greeks, and St. 
Ambrose among the Latins. Anthems were first introduced 
in the reformed service of the English Church, in the be¬ 
ginning of the reigrt of Queen Elizabeth. 

A'NTIIERA, s. in Botany, that part of the stamen which 
is fixed on the top of the filamentum, within the corolla: it 
contains the pollen or fine dust, which, when mature, it emits 
for the impregnation of thp plant, according to l.inncus. 

ANTHO'I.OGY, s. [fieAoXoyi'u, from nrOoc and Xf'yw, Gr.] 
a treatise of flowers; a collection of the most beautiful pas¬ 
sages of one or more authors; whence the collection of Greek 
epigrams is styled Antho/orjia. 

ST. A'NTHONY’s FIRE, s. See Erysipelas. 

A'NTHRAX, s. [n»-Wp«i,Gr.] a burning coal; a carbuncle, 
encompassed with fiery, sharp, and painful swellings. 

ANTHROPO LOGY, s. [urflpwiroc and Xfiyoe, Gr.] a dis¬ 
course or treatise upon men, or human nature, considered as 
in a state of health, including the consideration both of the 
body and soul, with the laws of their motion. 

ANTHROPOMANCY, s. [fieApnoroc and pavriia, Gr J 


a species of divination, from inspecting the entrails and vis 
cera of a human body. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES, s. [from Aefyuirfipop^c, Gr.] 
a sect of ancient heretics, who, taking every thing spoken of 
God in the Scripture in a literal sense, particularly that pas¬ 
sage in Genesis, (Jod made man after his own image, main¬ 
tained that God had a human shape. They are likewise 
called Audcans, from Audeas their leader. 

ANTHROPOMO'RPIIOU.S, a. [dv&punrdpoptjioc, Gr.] an 
appellation given to whatever resembles the human form: 
thus the mandrakes, among the plants; the monkey, among 
animals, tkc. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI, s. [never used in the singular; from 
uvSptoiroc and <pdyu>, Gr.] savages who eat human flesh. 

ANTHROPO'PllAGY, s. [from &v$panroc and ijidyw, Gr.] 
the quality of eating human flesh, or man-eating. 

A NTH ROPO'SCQPY, s. [front di’^pimrnc and acoirdr, Gr.] 
that part of Physiology which judges of a man’s character, 
temper, humour, &c. from his complexion, the lineaments of 
his face, features, &c. 

ANTI1Y PNOTICS, s. [from fieri and vmor, Gr.] medi¬ 
cines given to prevent sleeping. 

ANTHYPNO'TIC, a. that has the power of preventing 
sleep. 

A'NTI, [fieri, Gr.] a particle, which in composition signi¬ 
fies contrary or opposite; and in works of literature, is pre¬ 
fixed to the answers wrote in opposition to an author; as, 
Anti-Catonrs, the names of the answers Julius Cesar wrote 
to the objections made against him by Cato. 

ANTIARTIIR I'TICS, s. [from fieri and fiprj.iro ..e, Gr,] 
remedies against the gout. 

A'NTIC, s. [from anlii/uus, Lat.] one who plavs tricks, 
and makes use of odd and uncommon gestuies ; a merry- 
andrew, a butfoon. 

A'NTICHAMBER, s. Antk immbkh. 

A'NTIC-11K 1ST, s. [from fieri ami Xpirvt, Gr.] a name eix 11 
by way of eminence by St. Paul to the man of sin. ami so# 
perdition, who is to piccedo the second coming of our Sa\ i ,r. 
and who is represented in the Scriptures as the epitome < f 
every thing that is most impious, cruel, and abominable, 
tlis reign is to continue Three prophetic years and a half, nr 
1*200 common years, during which time there wilt be an 
almost universal apostasy from the true teligion. 

ANTICH R I’STI A N, (i. [fieri and Xiu-uu in_, < 1 r. ] contrary or 
opposite to Christianity. 

ANTICHRTSTIAN1SM, s. any doctrine or opinion con¬ 
trary to C-hristianity. 

A^iTlCIIKO'NlSM, s. [fieri and xpuroc, Gr.] contrary to 
the right order of time. 

To ANTTC1PATE, v. a. [antieipo, I.at.] to be beforehand 
with another in taking, so as to disappoint him that comes 
after; to do or enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 

ANTICIPA TION 7 , s. the dating a tiling earlier than its 
due period; the enjoyment of a thing in imagination, before 
its real existence; a foretaste. 

ANTICLIMAX, s. [fieri and xXi'pnJ, Gr.] a sentence in 
which the last part is lower than the first. 

A'NTIC KLY.arf. in the manner i,.'an antic or buffoon; with 
odd gesticulations and grimaces. 9 

ANTICONVU'L.SIVE, a. good against convulsions. 

A'NTICOR, s. [fieri, Gr. and cor, I.at.] among Farriers, 
an inflammation in a horse’s throat, the same as the quinsy. 

ANTICOU'RTIKR, s. one that opposes the court. 

ANTIDOTAL, a. that has the quality of preventing the 
effects of any contagion or poison. 

A'NTI DOTE, .9. | drrieorny, Gr.] a medicine given to expel 
poison, or prevent its cflects, and to guard from contagion. 
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ANTJE'NTRY. s. cast of antiquity. 

ANTIEPILE'I’TIO. «. [fieri and 'imbrue, Or.] in Medi¬ 
cine, good against convulsions. 

ANTIFE'BRILE, re. I from fori, against, (Jr. and febris, a 
fever, Lat.] good against fevers. 

ANTIGU'GGLKR, s. a tulie of metal, so bent as easily to 
be introduced into the neck of a bottle, with a view ol de¬ 
canting liquors without disturbing them. The bottles should 
be a little inclined, and about half a spoonful of the liquor 
poured out, so as to admit an equal quantity ol air. One end 
of the bent tube must then be stopped with the linger, while 
the other is thrust into the body of the liquor, near to the 
bubble of air already admitted. W hen the linger is taken 
oft’, the bottle will have vent, and the liquor will run out 
steadily and undisturbed. 

A XT I'I. I, IIS, s. [properly Antilles, from their smallness] a 
small cluster of islands in the West Indies, extending from 1* 
to - I degrees X. lat. and distinguished into Windward and 
l.eeward Islands: the French name for the. Cauiiiiii:i:s. 

ANTI I.*) G V K1T11M, s. [fieri, Or. and hyarithms] the 
complement of a logarithm, or its difference from one of 90 
degrees. 

.\XTM.OGY, s. [aiTiXnyiu, Gr.] contradiction; in its pri¬ 
mary sense, applied to those passages of an author wherein 
there seems to he, or really is, a manifest contradiction. 

ANTI-MON ATICIIICAL, a. [from fieri and pompom, Gr.] 
that is contrary to monarchy, or that species of government 
wherein the chief rule is invested in a single person. 

ANTIMO'NIAL, «. that consists of, or has the qualities of 
antimonv. 

A'NTiMONY, s. a mineral substance of a metalline na¬ 
ture. Mines of all metals afford it. Its texture is full of 
little sinning veins or threads, like needles, brittle as glass. 
It destroys and dissipates all metals fused with it, except 
gold. In l’hysic, its uses are various ; cathartic, emetic, 
diuretic, &e. Anciently it was used as a paint to blacken 
men’s and women's eyes, and in the eastern countries it is 
used for that purpose to this day. 

ANTIN'KPI1 R1TIC.S, s. [from fieri and vctjyindif, Gr.] 
medicines for diseases in the reins and kidneys. 

ANTINO'MIANS, s. [from fieri and nlpor, Gr.] in Church 
History, certain heretics who first appeared about the year 
153d; so called because they rejected the law, as of no use 
under the gospel dispensation; that good works do not fur¬ 
ther, nor evil works hinder, salvation; that the child of God 
cannot sin; that murder, adultery, drunkenness, &c. are 
sins in the wicked, but not in them; and therefore Abraham's 
King and dissembling was no sin; that the child of gjace 
being once assured of salvation, never douhteth afterwards; 
that no man should be troubled in conscience for sin; that 
no Christian should be exhorted to perform the duties of a 
Christian; that a hypocrite may have all the graces which 
were in Adam before the fall ; that Christ is the object of 
all grace; that no Christian believeth or worketli any good, 
but Christ only believeth and worketli; that God does not 
love any man for his holiness; that sanctification is no evi¬ 
dence of just ification. 

A’NTINOMY, s. [fieri and rfi/ioe, Gr.] a contradiction be¬ 
tween two lav^, or two aitieles or parts of the same law. 

ANT1PA1I AI.VTIO, «. [tie; d ?r«p«Xi/ricoi;, Gr.] in Me¬ 
dicine, good against the palsy. 

ANTI PATHY, s. [derl and rrd-Joc, Gr.] a natural aversion 
to any particular object; which operates so strongly, as nei¬ 
ther to be controlled by the will nor reason. 

ANTIPEIU'STASIS, s. [fienirfpi'Tinric, Or.] in Philosophy, 
the action of two contrary qualities, whereby the force of 
the one is increased by the opposition of the other. This 


doctrine was espoused by the Peripatetics; but is exploded 
by Mr. Hoyle in his history of cold. 

* AN TI PHONY, s. [din and Gr.] the answer made 

by one side of the choir to the other, when a hymn or an¬ 
them is sung alternately, or between them. 

ANTI l’HRASIS, s. [fieri and ^pi'nric, Gr.] is a figure in 
Rhetoric, whereby the use of words is applied in a sense 
opposite to their true meaning. 

ANTIPODAL, re. relating to those persons or places that 
are antipodes with respect to their situation. 

ANTl'PODF.S, an-tip-o-des, at. [by some accented on the 
last syllable but one, and vitiously pronounced as if a word of 
three syllables; cirri and iriiltr, Gr.] in Geography, those who 
live oil'the contrary side of the globe, with their feet directly 
opposite to ours; or those who live so diametrically opposite 
to each other, that if a right line were continued through the 
earth, each of its extremities would touch the feet of otic of 

the parlies. 

A'NTiyGARY, s. [antiquarius, I.at.] one who applies 
himself to the study of antiquities; whether they be mottos, 
inscriptions, or ancient manuscripts; and makes collections 
for that purpose. 

To A'NTIQUATK, v. a. [antiijuo, Lat.] to render useless; 
in the passive, to be grown out of use. 

A'NTIQl’ATKDN F.SS, s. the state of being out of vogue 
or use; the being obsolete. 

ANTI GI F., an-teek, a. [Fr.] that was in vogue in ancient 
times, ill opposition to modern. That is really old; whose 
antiquitv is genuine and indisputable. Old-fashioned; out 
of fashion; uncouth and ridiculous for its antiquity. Used, 
substantively, for a genuine piece of antiquity, or the relie 
of the ancients. Nynov. A fashion is old. when it ceases 
to he in use; undent, when it has been some time (last; 
antique, when it has been a long time um ient. 

ANTFQl’ITY, s. [antii/uitus, l.at.j that time or period 
which has long preceded the present. Ancient writers, those 
who lived in former times; the histories wrote, at a great dis¬ 
tance before the present period. Long life; or old age. 

ANTI .SC1I, s. [from fieri and vent, C5r.) the p- oplc who 
have tluir shadows projected opposite ways, 'i people 
of the Northern hemisphere are Anliseii to tin ■■ of the 
Southern; the one projecting shadows at nooft towards the 
Ninth, the other towards the South. 

ANTISCORBUTIC, or ANTISCORBUTICAL, re. [from 
fieri, Gr. seorhutns, Lat.] good against the scurvy. 

ANTISE'PTICS, s. [from cirri and rei/mcnc, Gr.] among 
Physicians, all substances that resist putrefaction. They are 
of use in all putrid, malignant, and pestilential eases. 

AN IT S!’ ASIS, s. [tivrionamr, Gr.] the revulsion of ativ 
humour. 

ANTISPASMO'DIC, re. [from fieri and mruo/tof, Gr.] that 
lias the power of giving relief in the cramp. 

ANTISPA'STIC, re. [fieri and avn^iKur, Gr.]that causes a 
revulsion of the humours. 

ANTISPLENE'TIC, re. [from fieri and rexXi/e, Gr.] in Me¬ 
dicine, efficacious against the spleen. 

ANTFSTROPHE, s. [fiererpo^i), Gr.] the second stanza 
in every three, in an ode sung in parts. Also a figure in 
Grammar, by which two things mutually dependent on one 
another are reciprocally converted; as, the servant of the 
master, and the master of the servant. 

ANTISTIIUMATICS, s. [from fieri, Gr. and struma, I.at.] 
in Medicine, remedies against a scrofulous humour, or the 
king's evil. 

ANTITHESIS,.*. [fier/OtiTif, Gr. in the plur. antitheses,] in 
Rhetoric, a figure wherein opposite qualities are placed in 
contrast, or compared with each other, in order to illustrate. 
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y— «nd adorn the speech of an orator, or piece of an 
autli»V'* beautiful instance of this in the following verse 
jli' fMfch'am,—'‘Tho’ deep, yet dear; tho’ gentle, yet not 

dall,*>c. 

. AliWrWNITA'IUANS, s. [urri, Or. and trinitarian*] 
persons who deny the Trinity, otherwise called Socinians 

and Unitarians. 

A'NTITYPE, «. [uvriYvnw, Gr.] in Divinity, that which is 
fontod according to a model or pattern; a general similitude 
or resemblance of circumstances. 

ANTITY' P1CA1-, a. that answers to some type. 

ANTIVENF/RKAL, a. [avri, Or. and venereal ] in Medi¬ 
cine, good against venereal complaints. 

A'NTLEItS, s. \nitilouillicr, Fr.] among hunters, the first 
pearls which grow about the bur of a deer’s horns; some¬ 
times used in a more general sense, for any of the branches. 

ANTOK'CJ, s. [has no singular; from urri and otirru, dr.] 
in Geography, those who live under the same semicircle of 
tltc meridian, but in ditferent parallels, the one being as far 
distant from the eipiator S. as the other are N. I heir lon¬ 
gitude is the same, as are likewise their noon, midnight, 
and all their days; but their seasons are contrary, it being 
autumn with the one, when it is spring with the other, «.Vr. 
The inhabitants of Peloponnesus are the Antoeei to those of 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

ANTONOM.VSI A, s. [from uri-i and utnpu, Gr.] a figure 
in Rhetoric, by which the proper name of one thing is ap¬ 
plied to several others. Tims we say, the Orator, lor Ci¬ 
cero; a man extremely cruel, we call a Nero; and we say, 
the Philosopher, to denote Aristotle. 

A'NTKK, s. [u/ifre, Fr.| a ea\ern; a den. 

A STM M, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, and the most northerly one in the island. It sends 
live members to parliament, and contains 77 parishes and 
about, .31 l.tiOS inhabitants. I be assi/es are held at Carrick- 
fergns. Antrim eontains two remarkable natural euriusities, 
viz. the Giant’s Causeway, and Lough Neagh. The waters 
of Lough Neagh are of a petrifying quality. The linen manu¬ 
facture is carried on very extensively is this county.- Antrim, 
the capital of the count v. is scaled at the N. end of Lough 
Neagh, about. 13 miles \V. from Carrickfergus. 

AS TWERP, a eilv of lirabant, and once the capital 
of the French department of Deux Netlu s. It lies in a low 
nvarshv ground on the. Seheldt, 2 t miles N. from PousSels, 
and 22 N. E. of Ghent. Lon. 4. 22. E. lat. hi. 13. N. Ant- 
weip is a large well-built city, and of great strength; its 
trade wats formerly the first, in Europe. While in posses¬ 
sion of the French, it was made one of their naval stations, 
and the navigation of the river, which before was shut 
against, commerce, was again declared free. 

A'NVIL, s. [ini/illr. Sax.] in its primary signification, a 
large mass of iron, on which handicrafts lay their work to 
forge, or beat it into its designed shape. In a secondary 
sense, it implies auy thing which is subject to blows. Figu¬ 
ratively, used with the particle upon, it implies, that a thing- 
is in agitation, in readiness, or under consideration. 

A'NIIS, s. [I.at.] in Anatomy, tho orifice of the intestines, 
through which the excrements arc discharged by stool; like¬ 
wise a small hole in the left ventricle of the brain. In llotany, 
the posterior or back opening of a monopctalous flower, or that 
which has but one petal. 

ANXI'ETY, s. [anxietas, Lat.] an uneasiness of the mind, 
caused by its apprehension of the consequence of some 
future event. 

A'NXIOUS, a. [anxius, Lat.] uneasy on account of the 
uncertainty of some event. Very solicitous about any 
future event. 


A'NXIOUSI,Y, ad. in an anxious manner; solioitou.-lv: 
unquieljy; carefully; with painful uncertainty. 

Any, «. [anii/. Sax.] applied to time, it denotes citL.r 
of the parts of which it is composed. Applied to t,p.u 
either of its parts without restriction. One, in opposition 
to none. 

A'NYWISK, ad. in any way. 

A'ORIST, s. [from aiiperoc, Gr.] indefinite; a term in the 
Greek grammar. 

AO'KTA, s fdopn), Gr.] the great artery rising imme¬ 
diately out of the left ventricle of the heart; the t.unk out 
of which all the other arteries spring, and the great -anal 
from whence the blood is conveyed to every part of .In¬ 
human body. 

AFA'CK, ad. applied to things in motion, swiftly; applied 
to time, quickly or speedily; and applied to the transition 
from one state to another, in haste, with speed. 

Al’AGO’GICAI., II. [from (iireiywyi), Gr.J ati epithet given 
to a sort of (leinonstralion, or indirect way of proof, by shew ¬ 
ing the absurdity of the contrary. 

.VPANAGii s. in France, foimcrly a settled portion of 
lands assigned by the sovereign for the subsistence of his 
younger sons, which reverted to the down in failure of 
male issue of that branch. 

Al’.VRT, ud. [opart, Fr.] separately, nr at a distance; 
aside, or for a p.iitieul.ir um-. 

APARTMENT, s. [itf.arh nu nt, l-’r.j a part of ;i bouse-. 
Symiv. I 1v apart iiii nt is understood a <i t of romifi con¬ 
venient to dwell in. 

A'PATIIY, s. [ft and -d:nr, Gr.]a feedom from ail ion ; 
a stale of insensibility. 

A I’E, s. [led.indie] an animal ri si nd-ling the human 
form, of which there are a variety of sped. <. 'lb.- toes of 
their fi.it areas long as their lingers; tin v have po.-k.ts 
oil cadi side tin ir piws, which sine them as store-places. 
Tie- females have but. a single young one, which th.-v t-.urv 
on their i.aek; and, when they suckle it, take it. in th.-u 
arms, and give it the I.resist, in the same manner as a v,..m.ni 
does to her child: tlu-v are v.-iy remarkable for llidr 
mimicking the actions of liutnan creatures; hem-.- the word 
is us.-d In a secondary sense, for one who imeouthlv, or 
ait.-eledlv, imitates another. 

To APE, e. a. to mimic or imitate. 

APE'Alx, a-peek, ud. in a posture to pierce; atilt. 

AI’E'LITKS, a sect of Heretics in the second century, 
who held that ('hrist received a body from the four dements, 
which at his death he rendered back to the wot Id, and so 
ascended into heaven without a body. 

AI’KTSY, [.(-tyi.i, Gr.] in Physic, that disorder in the. 
stomach called indigestion; a loss of natural concoction. 

A'PESSIXUS. a chain of mountains which divide Italy 
throughout its whole length, as far as the southern extremity 
of the kingdom of Naples, lienee proceed all the brooks 
and rivers which water Italy, and render the land fruitful. 

APK'KIKNT, part, [from aprrio, Lat.] in Medicine, that 
has the quality of opening, applied to gentle purges. 

APF/RT, a. [aprrtns, Lat.] open. 

APE'RTION, s. [from npertus, I.: t.] an opening; a pass¬ 
age; a gap; an aperture; or the action of making an open¬ 
ing or passage. 

A'PERTUR E, s. (from aperio, Lat.] an opening, passage, 
gap, or hole. In Geometry, the space between two right 
lines that form an angle. In Optics, a round hole in a turn¬ 
ed bit of wood, or plate of tin, placed withiu-side of a tele¬ 
scope or microscope, near to the object-glass, by means of 
which more rays are admitted, and a more distinri view of 
the object is obtained. In the Cavil Law, the loss of a feu- 
P 
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<l;tl tentin' l>v i.'ef.tull i.f issue of him to whom the foe was first 
planted, is called ajit ituru fituli ; and the breaking up or 
opening tin: last will or testament of any person, that was 
sealed up, is railed afieri uni tnlmlnnun. 

APE'TAI.OLS, «. [from <2 and iri'ruXoi', Gr.] in Botany, 

having no petnla, 01 (lower-leaves. 

A'l’KX, v. [I.at. in the plural npiees] the top point, or sum¬ 
mit of any thing. in Oeometiy, the angular point, of a cone, 
or any like figure. 

APH.E'RESIS, vt-fer-r-sis, s. [df/xi/fiKne, (ir.[ in Rhetoric, 
a figure wherein a letter or syllable is taken away from the 
beginning of a word, as in the ingenious motto of (Sir John 
Phillips, Aimin', more, on, re. 

A 1*11 K'l.lf >\, or A I’ll ELI I’M, s. [aphelin plural, from 
ujro and i/Auh, Or. | in .Astronomy, that part of the orbit of 
a planet, in wliieli it is at it .'greatest distance from the sun. 

A'PI l< >liIS.M, s. [iii ( v<(iin/i«e, (5r.] a maxim, or principle in 
any science; a sentence comprehending all the properties of 
a thing in a concise manner. 

APHORI STIC.!I,, af-o-ris-tc-kal, a. that is composed in 
the manner of aphorisms or maxims. A 

APIIOBI'STK l,l,Y, ml. in the manner of an aphorism. 

A I’ll ROM'TKE, s. [<i</>pdc and >ir t i<ir, Or.] in Natural 
History, a kind of natural saltpetre, gathering like froth on 
old walls, now called saltpetre of the rock. 

APIA BY, s. ( fipiariitin, I.at.] the place where bees are 
kept; which should be sheltered from high winds, and de¬ 
ft mb'd from poultry, whose dung is very offensive to them. 

\IMECE, ml. each; or separately taken. 

A PIS, an ox or bull worshipped by the Egyptians under 
this name. The god Osiris was worshipped under the form 
of this animal, whose whole body was to he black, except a 
white square spot on the forehead, on his hack the figure of 
an eagle, and on his tongue that of a beetle. When a calf 
was found with these marks, it was rawed with great joy to 
the temple of Osiris, where it was fed, kept, and worshipped 
instead of the god, as long as it lived, and at its death was 
buried with great solemnity' and mourning. This done, tlicv 
looked out for another with the same marks. Sometimes it 
was many years before they found one; but when they had, 
there was a great festival kept all over the country. 

APISH , a. This woul has various significations, on ac¬ 
count of its being applied to the different qualities of an ape; 
thus, it signifies mimicking, or imitative; affected or foppish; 
'■illy, insignilie ml, empty, specious. 

APOCALYPNE, a-pok-a-lips, *. [diroxnXu^ic, Or.] Reve¬ 
lation, the last hook of the New Testament, and of canoni¬ 
cal scripture, wiitten by St. John, according to Iremeus, 
about the year of Christ 9(5, in the isle of Patinos, whither 
St. John had been banished by the emperor Domitian. But 
bishop Newton fixes the time of writing this hook earlier— 
previous to the destruction of Jerusalem. It is observed, 
that the Apocalypse of St. John has the. same relation to the 
prophecies of Daniel, which they have to one another; so 
that all of them together make but one consistent prophecy, 
pointing out the various revolutions that would happen both 
to church and state, viz, the destruction of Jerusalem; great 
calamities in the Roman empire; the entire overthrow of the 
Western Roman empire by its division into ten kingdoms; 
the rise and fall of the Papal and Mahometan powers; the 
second coming of Christ, &c. &c. 

APOOALY'PTICAL, a. that contains the revelation of 
anv thing mysterious. 

APO COPE, a-pok-o-pp, s. [from dirok-oirij, Or.3 in Gram¬ 
mar, a figure wherein the last letter or syllable of a word is 
cut off; as, thro’ for through; hyp’ for hypochondriac. 

APO'CRYPIIA, s. [from dirovpvirrui, Gr.] in its primary 


signification, something which is not known. Applied to 
books, it denotes that, their authors arc not certainly known; 
and consequently their authority and genuineness uncertain. 
In Theology, books appended to the sacred writings, of un¬ 
certain authority, and rejected as uncauonicul. 

A I’O'CK Y PH AI., n. of doubtful mid uncertain authority; 
not inserted in the canon of Scripture. 

APO'CB YPII.AI.LY, ml. in a manner rvliieh is in want of 
authority, or the marks of aiitheinieity. 

APODI'CTICAL, a. [from <2 and iroen^ig, Or.] demon¬ 
strative, or so plain and convincing, that no person can re¬ 
fuse his assent to it. 

Al’OG/E'ON, A POGEE, or APOGK’HM, s. [from <2™, 
from, and yi), the earth, (ir.J a point in the heavens, ill which 
the sun, or a planet, is at the greatest distance possible from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancients, regarding 
the eortli as the centre of the system, cliii fly regarded the 
npoguou and periga on, which the moderns, making the sun 
the centre, change for the aphelion and perihelion. 

APOLL1 NATHANS, a sect, in the fourth century, the 
followers of Apollinuris, bishop of l.aodieea, who, after 
having wrote many useful books, fell into strange enthu¬ 
siastic notions, and taught that the divinity of Chiist was 
instead of a soul to him; that his tlcsh was pie-existent to 
his appearance on earth, and that it was sent down from 
heaven, and conveyed through the virgin as through a 
channel; that there ware two Sons, one born of God, the 
other of the Virgin; that Jesus Christ was conceived a pure 
substance, and that afterwards the Word (h sccnded into 
him, and had Mich operation in him as in the prophets, and 
was not. united to his nature; that it was only by his good 
works he became great and perfect; that God was crucified; 
and that Jesus Christ has now no body. Ac. 

Al’O'i.l.O, s. [I.at.] in Mythology, the sou of Jupiter 
and l.alona, born at Delos; one of the heathen deities, to 
whom they attributed the art of divination, and the patronage 
of phvsic, and is the sun. Said to have killed the serpent 
Python, because its heat exhales pestilential vapours; repre¬ 
sented with longhair, in allusion to the sun beams. The 
f.ihle reported of his feeding Admeliis’s sheep, denotes that 
all creatures arc sustained hv his genial warmth; and his 
killing the Cyclops for forging Jupiter's thunderbolts, his 
dispersing those pestilential vapouis which arc fatal to man¬ 
kind. He is called the Sun in heaven, Bacchus on earth, 
and Apollo ill the infernal legions; and represented with a 
harp, to shew the harmony of our system; with a buckler, to 
denote his defending the earth; and with arrows, to signify 
his power of life and death. 

A POT.LYON, a Greek word, that signifies the Destroyer, 
and answers to the Hebrew Ahmhlon. It is used by St. John 
in the Revelation, chap. ix. 1 I. 

APOLOGETIC.! I., a. [from u^oXoyinpm, Gr.] that is said 
or written in defenee of any person or opinion. 

APOLOGETICALLY, ml. in the manner of an answer, 
defence, or apology. 

APO'LOG 1ST, s. the person who writes or speaks in vin¬ 
dication of the sentiments of another; one who endeavours 
to extenuate the faults of another. 

To APO'LOGIZE, ?:. a. to plead in favour of a person or 
thing; to defend or excuse a person or thing. 

A'POLOGIJK, ap-o-log, s. [djriiXoyoc, Gr.] a story, or 
fiction, formed to convey some moral and interesting truth 
to the mind, under the image of beasts, and other irrational 
animals; a fable. 

APO LOGY, s. [«iroXoy/rt, Gr.] in its primary sense, im¬ 
plies a discourse made by a defendant, to clear himself from 
a charge of guilt brought against him. At present the tern. 
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is list’d to imply rather an excuse than a vindication; and an 
extenuation of a fault, rather than a pioof of innocence. 

Al’OM F.COM ETKY, s. [from <ixu, pijuoc and ptrpiot, Or.] 
the art of measuring things at a distance, to know how far 
they are from us. 

Al’ONKt)KO'SIS, x. (from riiru and vivpav. Or.] tVie ex¬ 
pansion of a nerve or tendon into a membrane; the cutting 
till’ a nerve. 

AI’OI'HI.EGMAT1SM, *. {from ctiru and <fi\iypa, Or.] a 
remedy which evacuates serous or phlegmatic humours by 
the nostrils. 

APOPHTHEGM, ap-o-them, *. [aKvip^typa, Or.] a sen¬ 
tentious expression uttered without deliberation; or a sen¬ 
tence containing some important truth, moral or divine, 
which hursts unexpectedly from the speaker. 

APOTHYGK, s. Or. flight or escape] in Archi¬ 

tecture, the spring of a column. 

APO PHYSIS, s. [(iViic/ieiTic, Or.] the prominent parts of 
some l>lines; the same as process. 

APOPLECTIC, or APOPI.E'CTICAL, a. that is of the 
nature of an apoplexy. 

A'POI’LKXED, a. affected or seized with an apoplexy. 

APOPLEXY, s. [fbniirAijsic, Oir.J a sudden deprivation of 
all sensation, while a strong pulse remains, with a deep respi¬ 
ration, attended with a slerlor, and the appearance of a pro¬ 
found sleep. It. is caused generally by repletion; the head’s 
being naturally large, and the neck short; the person’s bring 
corpulent and fat, or of a plethoric habit of body, and re- 
duiidant in pituitous humours. 

APORRIIO'KA, s. [oVopjldn/, Or.] effluvium; emanation. 

AP0S1OPF/S1S, s. | i'vToauom)i7i<:, from <i.ru and miiix/ii.i, to 
he silent. Or.] a form of speech, liy which the speaker, 
through some affection, as sorrow, hashfulness, fear, anger, 
or vehemence, breaks olf his speech before it is all ended. 

APOSTASY, s. [riirdcaurc, Or.] the abandoning and re¬ 
nouncing a religion one has before professed; used always in 
a bad sense. 

APO STATE, s. [ujroTnrijc, Or.] one who has forsaken and 
renounced the religion or principles he formerly professed. 

To APOSTATIZE, r. a. to abandon or renounce one’s 
religion. 

To APO'STKMATE, r. »:t<> turn to an aposteme; to form 
an abscess; to collect and swell with corrupt, matter. 

AP< >ST E M ATI 0 N, ,v. iii Surgery, the forming an abscess. 

APOSTEME, or APOSTIj.ME,\v. [.in^pai Or | a hol¬ 
low swelling (died with purulent or corrupt matter; an abscess. 

APO'STLE, s. [uiroTO/W, Or ] in its most, limited sense, one 
who was an attendant and disciple of Christ on earth, and 
commissioned by him, after his resurrection, to preach the 
gospel to the world. 

APO'STLESlllP, s. the dignity or office of an apostle, 
which consisted in preaching the gospel, baptizing, work¬ 
ing miracles, and ordaining ministers. 

APOSTO'l.IC, or Al’OSTO'LICAL, a. that was taught or 
authorized hv the apostles. 

APOSTO'LIOALLY, ad. after the manner of an apostle. 

APO'STROPIIE, s. [unorpotj)!), from thru and ufitijtu, Or.] 
in Rhetoric, a figure, by which the orator, in the vehemence 
of his passion, turns himself on all sides, and applies to the 
living and dead, to angels and men, rocks, groves, &c. 
Thus Milton, in Paradise Lost: 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and bowers. 

With other echo, c]t. 

In Grammar, it is a comma placed over a letter, to shew 
that the word is contracted by the cutting off a vowel; as, 
esteem’d for esteemed, th' employment, for the employment. 
It is also a sign of the possessive case of a noun. 


To APOSTROPHIZE, v. a. to interrupt the thread of a 
discourse, in order to inti mince sonic foreign subject. 

APOTHECARY, s. [from apothcea, La!.] one who prac¬ 
tises the art of pharmacy, or prepares and sells medicines. 
In London, the Apothecaries are one of the city companies, 
and bv an act which was made perpetual, !.) (bo. I. are ex¬ 
empted from serving on juries, or in ward or parish otliees. 
They are obliged to make up their medicines according to 
the formulas prescribed ill the College Dispensatory, and are 
liable to have their shops visited by the censors of the College, 
who are empowered to destroy such medicines as they think 
not good. 

APOTHEO SIS, $. [uTroSfwinc.Gr.] deification, aeeremotiv 
by which the ancient Romans complimcntt d their rmpeiots 
and great men after their death. It is thus described: After 
the body of the deceased has been burnt with the usual so¬ 
lemnities, an image of wax representing him was placed on 
an ivory couch, where it lay for seven days, was visited by 
the senate, and ladies of the highest quality, in mourning, 
and then the young senators and knights bore the bed of 
state tlnongh the I in Sacra to the old Forum, and from 
thence to the Campus Martins, where it was deposited upon 
an edifice of a pvrmnidical form. The bed being tims 
placed amidst a quantity of spices, and other combustibles, 
and the knights having made a procession is solemn mea¬ 
sure round the pile, the new emperor, with a torch in his 
hand, set fire to it; whilst an eagle, let. ffv from the top of 
the building, and mounting in the air with a fire-brand, was 
supposed to convey the soul of the deceased to heaven, and 
from that time he was tanked among the gods. 

AI’OT’O.M E, s. [from uirirrip rui, Or.] in Matin unities, the 
diflercnco between a rational line, and one only I'omiiieiisu- 
rahle in power to the whole line. In Mu.-ie, the remaining pair 
of an entire tone, after a greater semitone has been taken 
from it. Its propor^jon in numbers is that of ‘20-18 to 21,s7. 

ATOZEM, s. [from uiru and Hho, Or.] in Pharmacy, a 
medicine made by boiling roots, plants, Ac. in water, called 
likewise a decoction. 

To APPA L, ap-pall, r. n. [ appalir , Fr.] to strike with 
terror or fear; to affright; to damp a person's courage; to 
dishearten, including, in its secondary idea, the sudden up 
pearance of some terrible object. 

APP.VLMEXT, ap-pall-inent, s. sudden affright, which 
robs a person of his courage, and renders him inactive. 

APPARATUS, s. [ I .at.) a collection of instruments ne¬ 
cessary to accomplish any design, and applied to the tools 
of a trade; the instruments usul in philosophical experi¬ 
ments; the bandages, Ac. of a surgeon; the furniture of a 
house; the ammunition for war. 

APPA’RKL, s. [it has no plural; uppareil, Fr.] the cloth¬ 
ing worn for ornament or decency; dress. Figuratively, 
appearance, or ornament. 

To APPA'KKL, v. a. to clothe; to dress; to adorn; to set 
out or embellish* 

APPA'RENT, part. [ apparent , Fr.] applied to truth, plain 
and indubitable. Applied to shape or form, seeming, in 
opposition to real. Applied to actions, or qualities, visible; 
manifest or known, opposed to secret. Apparent time, in 
Astronomy, is that shewn by a true sun-dial. 

APPA'RENTLY, ad. plainly; evidently, manifestly. 

APPARITION,*, [apparitio, I,;*.] the appearance of a 
thing, so as to become visible to the eyes, or sensible to the 
mind; a visible object; a spectre; a ghost, which is the most 
common acceptation at present. In Astronomy, a star’s be¬ 
coming visible, which before was below the horizon. 

APPA'RITORS, s. [from apparro, Lat.] persons who are 
at hand to execute the orders of the magistrate in unv 
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court of judicature; tin: beadle who carrier, the mace kcfoic 
the masteis, \e. in our universities. 

To A 1*1'K'At II, r. a. to accuse; to censure. 

APPK'Af IIMKNT, s. an information made against a per- 

bon ; an .n’fiis.tlloii. 

To APPh'AI,, r. , 1 . [appcllo, I.at.J to transfer a cause or 
dispute limn one to another. 

APPEAL, s. the removal of a eaiise from an inferior to a 
sii|)erior court or judge, when a person thinks the inferior 
has not done him justice. \lso, a call upon any as witness. 
In Kcclesi.isticiil cause-, if an appeal is brought before a 
bisliop, it mav he removed to the aiehliisliop; if before the 
archdeacon, to the court of arches, and thence to the arch¬ 
bishop; and from thence to Chancery. In Common Law, 
it. is taken for the accusation of a murderer by one who is a 
friend or an accomplice. 

To API’E'AI!, r. n. [np/iarro, I,at.] to become an object 
of sight, or risible to the eye; to make its appearance, like 
a spint, or ghost; to lie in the presence of another, so as to 
be seen by him; to answer a summons by attending a court 
of justice. 

APPK'Alt ANCK,x.the exterior surface of a tiling, or that 
which immediately strikes the senses or imagination, which, 
on a no oer inspection, may appear in a ditierent light, 
in Law, it signilies a defendant's tiling- common, or giving 
special bail, or unv process issued out of a court of judi¬ 
cature. In Perspective, it denotes the projection of a 
figure or Imdy on the perspective, plane. In Optics, direct 
appearance is the sight of an object by direct rays, without 
lefraetion or reflection. In Astronomy, it imports the same 
as phenomena or phases; and in Physiology, the same as 
phasmata. See those articles. 

APPEASABLE, a. that may have the violence of passion 
lessened or softened; that is recoueilealde. 

To APPE’ASK, v. a. [appiuser, Fr.) to bring a person 
that, is angry lo a calm and even temper; to pacify; to allay 
the ravings of a disordered mind. Figuratively, to ipiiet any 
noise, outrage, or violence; beautifully applied to inanimate 
things. 

APPE'ASEMENT, s. a state of reconciliation; a state of 
peace and calmness. 

APPK'ASKK, x. one who prevails on another to stifle his 
anger; or brings about a reconciliation between parties. 

APPK'LLANT, x. [from appcllo , l.at.] in Law, the party 
who brings an appeal against another; one who appeals from 
a lower to a higher court. 

API’ELLA'TIOV, s-. [iippdluliti, l.at.] the name, dignity, 
or title, by which one man is distinguished from another. 

APPELLATIVE, s. [iipprlhitiniin, [.at.] in Grammar, 
applied to those words which stand for universal ideas or a 
whole rank of beings, whether general or special, as, man, 
liorsc, or doij : and stand opposed to proper names, which 
belong to one only, as, Thomas, Robert, Charles. 

APPEI.LATIVELY, ail. alter the manner of nouns ap¬ 
pellative: as, this man is a strong Hercules. 

Al’l’K l.LATOUY, a. that, contains an appeal. 

APPELLEE', s. the person against whom an appeal is 
brought; one who is accused. 

To APPI-VNI), v. a. [appmrlo, Lat.] to hang on another; 
to join something as an additional, not. as a principal part. 

APPK NDAGP., s. | Fr.] any thing that, being considered 
as less principal, is annexed or added to tin principal. 

APPE'NPANT, n. [Fr.] hanging lo something else; an¬ 
nexed. In Law, any thing that is inheritable, belonging to 
some more worthy inheritance; as, an advowson, common 
or court, may be appendant to a manor, land to an office; 
but not land to land, both being corporeal inheritances. 


APPKNDICA'TION, s. any thing which is added as an 
ornament nr convenieiicy, not as necessary, to another. 

APPK'MJlX, s. [bat. its plural appendices] something 
added or appended to another, not as constituting a neces¬ 
sary part of it. but only as an embellishment or convenience. 
Applied to action, concurrent circumstances. Applied to 
books, a kind of supplement, or an addition, in order to 
supply some omissions, and render them complete. 

To APPKIITAI'N, v. it. [appertenir, Fr.) to belong to as 
of right: to belong to by nature, or appointment. 

APPERTA I'N A1ENT, s. that which relates, belongs to, or 
is a property of, any rank or dignity. 

APPE'BTENANCK, s. [appurtenance, Fr.] that which 
belongs or relates to another tiling. 

APPE'RTINENT, a. that is requisite, or has a relation to. 

APPETENCE, or APPETENCY, s. [appelenlia , Lat.] 
carnal desire; sensual desire. 

APPETIHI'LITY, s. the. quality which renders a thing the 
object of desire. 

A'PPETITE, s. [appetites, Lat.) a desire of enjoying some¬ 
thing under the. appearance of sensible good; a propensity 
to an object on account of the good it is imagined to pos¬ 
sess; a violent longing after any thing. 

A'PPETITIVE, a. that desires; that has the power of 
desiring. 

To APPLAU D, v. a. [apphiiidn, Lat.] to testify one’s 
approbation by clapping of bands; to praise or shew esteem 
for a person’s merits. 

APPl.AU'DEIt, x. one who publicly shews his approba¬ 
tion; or highly commends or praises the merits of another. 

AEPLAIi’SE, x. [applauses, l.at.| approbation expressed 
with till tlu: testimonies of turbulent joy; praise bestowed on 
merit by public and private testimonies of approbation and 
rapture. 

A PPLE, x. [irppcl. Sax.] any kind of large fruit of a round 
form, but. appropriated at present to that of the apple-tree. 
Apple aj' the ci/r, see Pc lot.. 

A'I 1 PL Kli Y, the assize-town of Westmoreland, pleasantly 
seated on the Eden. Jt was formerly a Roman station ; 
and it appears that, parliaments have been holdeu here. It. 
is I I miles S. E. of Penrith, and 270 N. N. W. of London 
Market, on Saturday. Population, in 1831, 1151. Dis¬ 
franchised by the reform bill. 

A'PPLESHA W, a town in Hampshire, distant 59 miles 
from London. 

APPLl'AN’CE, .*. the act whereby one thing is applied to 
another; or the thing applied. Application is the word now 
used. 

APPLICABI LITY, s. the quality of being fit to be ap¬ 
plied to something. 

APPLICABLE, it. [from applied, Lat.] that is agreeable, 
suits, or may be affirmed of a thing. 

A'PPLIOABLY, ad. in such a manner as to suit, agree 
with, or be conformable to, and consequently may be 
affirmed of, or applied to, any thing. 

APPLICATE, x. in Mathematics. See Ohdinatk. 

APPLICATION, x. [applicatio, Lat.] the act of applying 
one thing to another, either by making them touch, or bring¬ 
ing them nearer to each other. Intenseness of thought or 
study. The employment of a mean to produce a particular 
end; the •address, suit, or request of a person. 

APPLICATIVE, a. that applies or makes the application. 

A'PPLICATORY, a. that exerts the art of applying. 

To APPLY', v. a. [applico, Lat.] to put one thing to 
another; to lay remedies or cmplasters on a wound; to use 
as relating or conformable to any person or thing; to em¬ 
ploy; to put to a certain use; to use as a means to some 
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end; to fix tin: mind or attention upon any particular object; 
to study; to have recourse to; to work upon; to address as a 
petitioner. In Mathematics, to transfer a given line into any 
figure, particularly a circle; to fit quantities whose areas are 
equal, hut figures diflercut. 

A P POO I ATU'IIA, x. in Music, asmall note inserted by the 
practical musician, between two others, at some distance. 

' To Af’POl'NT, ii. a. [appointor, Fr.] to authorize one 
person to act for another; to fix any thing; to set a person 
a task; to equip, to furnish a person in all points. 

APPOl'NTElt, s. he who settles or fixes any time, thing, 
or place. 

AlTOl'NTMF.NT s. [appointemeul, Fr.] a thing settled 
between two or more; an agreement to perform something. 

To APPO RTION, v. a. [from portio, l.at.j to allot or di¬ 
vide into two or more parts; to set out in just proportions. 

AI’FO'RTIONMF.NT, .«. a dividing into portions. In 
Law, the division of a rent, into parts, in the same manner as 
tiu: land out of which it issues is divided. Thus, if a person 
leases three acres ot land, anti afterwards grants away one 
acre thereof to another, the rent shall be uo/jortioned between 
them. 

To APPO'SF., v. n. f tippono, 1c.it.] used by Chaucer to 
imply an examination of a scholar, by embarrassing or 
puzzling him with questions. For this we now use the 
word pa.se, which is a contraction of this word. 

APPOSITE, it. [ttpjmsiltti, l.al.] proper, (it, suitable, 
well adapted to the purpose for which it, was intended. 
Applied io lime, seasonable, or conformable. Applied to 
opinions or sentiments, proper, reasonable, or agreeable to 
the subject which they treat of. 

A PPOSITELY, ad. fitly, suitably, conformably, properly. 
A'PPOSITENESS, s. fitness; propriety; suitableness. 
APPOSI TION, s. [appositin, Lat..] a comparing or laying 
things one by another. In (iramnmr, the placing two or more 
substantives together, in the same case, withoulany copulative 
conjunction between them; as, her beauty has caplientrd mi/ 
x, mt/ heart, my reason, my iimlerstiiiidini/, my whale soul. 
Among Naturalists, it is the same with accretion, or the ex¬ 
tern,d addition of matter to a subject. 

To APPRAI SE, r. a. | ay.pr!rlrr, Fr.] to rate, value, or 
•let a price on goods intended for sale. 

APPRATSER, s. one who sets a value upon goods, who 
is sworn to do justice between party and party; whence he 
is termed a sworn appraiser, and is obliged to take the goods 
at. the price which he appraises them at, provided no other 
will purchase them at. that rate. 

To APPREVdATK, v. a. to value, to estimate. 

To APPREIIK'NI), v. a. \apprehendo, I,at.] to lay hold 
on; to seize a pci.sou as a malefactor, in order to bring him 
to justice; to think on with some degree of anxiety or ter¬ 
ror. Applied to the operations of the mind, to conceive 
superficially; to have an imperfect or inadequate idea of a 
thing. 

APPREIIF.'NDKR, s. one who conceives a thing imper¬ 
fectly; one who seizes a malefactor in order to bring him to 
justice; a eoneeiver; a thinker. t 

APPREHENSIBLE, a. [apprchensibilis, Lat..] that maybe 
apprehended or conceived, though not comprehended. 

APPREHE NSION, s. [npprrhcnsio, I.at.J among Logi¬ 
cians, the mere contemplation of things, without affirm ing^or 
denying anything concerning them; the faculty by which 
we perceive those ideas which are present to the mind; fear 
or anxiety; suspicion of something future. In Law, the seiz¬ 
ing of a malefactor, or taking him into custody, in order to 
bring him to justice. 

APPREHE'NSIVE, a. that' is quick to understand, or 


conceive; fearful, or suspicions. Svxox. T .Vant of courage 
makes us fear; doubt of success makes us apprehensive ; dis¬ 
trust of strength makes us dread; imagination itself will ,, 
make us afraid. 

APPREHENSIVELY, ad. after the manner in a Inch the 
apprehension exercises itself, with respect to its ideas. 

APPRENTICE, s. [npprenti, Er.J a young pci sou bound 
by indenture to some tradesman, in nrdci to be instruct! d 
in a mystery or trade. By the laws of England, a master may 
be indicted for not providing for, or for turning awuv, bis ap¬ 
prentice; and upon complaint from a masti r, that he m-glu u 
his duty, an apprentice may be committed to J’.i iih well, or 
be bound over to the sessions. Apprentices luav be bound 
to husbandmen, or even to gentlemen of I'm tunc 'md oler"\- 
men, who, as well as tradesmen, are compellable to take the 
children of the poor, under a penalty of 101 . And the church¬ 
wardens and overseers, with the consent of two justices, muv 
bind them till the age tit -1 years. Justices may compel 
certain persons under age to be bound apprentices, and on 
refusal may commit them. Apprentices may be discharged 
on reasonable cause, either at llicirowu request or that of 
their masters. If any, whose piemium lias been less than ti a 
pounds, run away from their masters, they are coinpellabl • 
to serve out the time of absence, or aiie satisfaction for i>. 
any period within seven years after the expiration of t!.,- 
original contract. Indentures are to be slumped, and an- 
chargeable with several duties by act of parliament. 

Io APPRE N 1 It lx, ?’. a. to bind a person for a certain 
number of years to one who is to teach him his trade, Re. 

APPR E N I It. ESI I IP, x. the tim« for which a pi ruin is 
bound to continue with another, in order to learn and pine- 
tise bis trade; the olfiee of an apprentice. 

I° APl’RI ZK, v. a. [from appris, Er.J to giu: a person 
notice ot what be is a stranger to. 

Io APPRO At 11, (in the pronunciation tlieo is dropt, and 
the o sounded long) r. it. to shorten the distance between 
objects; to draw nearer, or go towards. Applied Io time, to 
be nearer its completion; to lie nearer at band. I i^iii.• - 
• ivelv, to come near; to resemble; to bring nearer to; i » 
lessen the distance between objects. 

APPRO'ACH, s. tile act. of coming nearer to auv object; 
access; means used to come m an r to a distant object.* In 
Fortification, used in the plural, works thrown up by the 
besiegers, in order to advance nearer to 'the place besieged. 
Lines af approach, are trenches cut in the ground, the earth 
of which is thrown up in the form of a parapet, on the, side 
towards the enemy, in order to approach the covert way, 
without being exposed to the cannon of the besieged. In 
Mathematics, the curve of erpiahle approach, is that wherein a 
body descending by the sole power of gravity, shall approach 
tlie earth equally in equal times. 

APPRO At HER, x. that, person who eomes nearer to 
another, or advances towards a distant object. 

APPRO'ACHMENT, s. tin: act whereby the object draws 
nearer to another. 

APPROJSA I ION, ,v. [ apprnbntto , Lat.] the acknowledging 
a thing to he worthy of assent and esteem, either by tacit con¬ 
sent or public confession; the act of a, proving, liking, or es¬ 
teeming any thing; the confirmation or support of a thin>. 

To APPRO'MPT, v. a. to give quickness to. 

Io APPRO PRIATE, v. a. [nppropero, I.at.] to quicken a 
thing, with respect to motion; to hasten action, applied to the 
time in which it is expected. 

To APPROP1 NQUE, ap-pro-pink, v. n. [ nppropini/uo, 
I.at.] to draw near-to. Not in use. * ' J 

APPRO PITIABLE, n. that may be confined or restrained 
to something particular. 
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To APPRO'PRJATE, v. a. [npproprier, Fr.] to dedicate, 
or consign to a particular use; to claim an exclusive right to. 
In Law, to annex as a property. 

APPRO'PRIATE, a. peculiar; confined, restrained, or 
limited to some peculiar sense or use. 

APPROPRIATION, s. applied to things, the applica¬ 
tion of them to some peculiar use. Applied to qualities, 
the claiming as belonging to one’s self, in an extraordi¬ 
nary, if not exclusive manner. Applied to words, the re¬ 
straining them to a particular sense, or confining them to 
signify a particular idea. In Law, the annexing a be¬ 
nefice to the proper and perpetual use of some religious 
house. 

APPROPRIA'TOR, j. one who is possessed of an ap¬ 
propriated benefice. 

To APPRO'VE, v. a. [ approuver , Fr.] to be pleased with; 
to be delighted with from a conviction of merit; to make 
worthy of approbation. 

APPRO'VEABLE, a. applied to that which, on account 
of its merit, appears worthy of approbation. 

APPRO'VEMKNT, s. consent, including liking or appro¬ 
bation. 

APPllO'VER, s. one who, confessing himself guilty of 
a felony, accuses one or more of his accomplices. Appro¬ 
vers also signify bailiffs or lords in their franchises, sheriffs, 
and likewise such persons as have the letting the king’s de¬ 
mesnes in small manors. 

APPRO'XIMATE, a. [from ad and proximus, Lat.] near; 
that approaches near to. 

APPROXIMATION’, s. the coming or approaching near 
to any thing. In Arithmetic, a continual approach to a 
root or quantity sought, without being able ever to arrive 
at it exactly. 

To A'PRICATE, e. n. [npricor, I.at.] to bask in the sun. 
APRI'CITY, s. [apricitas, Lat.] warmth of the sun; sun¬ 
shine. 

A’PRICOT, or ATRICOCK, s. [from npricus, Lat.] a kind 
of wall-fruit. 

APPLT.SE, s. [a],pulsus, Lat.] the act of striking against 
any thing. In Astronomy, applied to the moon when she 
approaches any planet or fixed star, so as to seem to touch 
or strike against it. If a very small portion of apparent 
space is between the two bodies at their nearest approach, 
it is called a near appulse. 

Al’l’U'RTENANCE, s. that which blongs to something 
else which is considered as the principal. 

ATRIL, s. the fourth calendar month in the year; hut 
the second, according to the computation of astronomers. 

It contains thirty days. The word is derived from aprrio, 
to open; because the earth in this month begins to open 
her bosom fur the production of vegetables. In this month 
the sun travels through the sign Taurus. 

A PRON, s. [from q/’oran, Sax.] a part of a dress consist¬ 
ing of cloth, &c, which hangs from the middle downwards, 
worn by the ladies for ornament, by artificers to keep 
their clothes dean. In a goose, it signifies the fat skin 
which coins the belly. In Gunnery, a piece of lead which 
covers the touch-hole of a great gun. 

A'PRON-MAN, s. a man who wears an apron; a mechanic: 
a word of reproach. 

ATS IS, s. [plural apsiiles, dy'u , Gr.] in Astronomy, those 
two points in the orbits of the planets or satellites, in which 
they are at their greatest and least distance from the sun or 
primary planet, 'lhe hi;/her apsis of the planets is more 

f iartieularly denominated aphelion, and the lower perihe- 
ion. The imaginary linn connecting these two points is 
called the line of the upsides. 


AFT. «• [aptus, Lat.] fit; a relative term, implying the 
suitableness of a thing to procure some end; that lias a 
tendency to. Ready or quick, applied to the mind. 

To ATTATE, v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] to make fit. 
ATTITUDE, s. [aptitude, Fr.] fitness to bring about the 
desired end; tendency. 

APTLY, ad. with great propriety; justly, or pertinently; 
readily, or quickly. ... , 

APTNESS, s. a relative term, implying the suitableness 
of any means to procure its end. Applied to bodies, ten¬ 
dency; to minds, disposition or inclination; to the under¬ 
standing, quickness, facility, or ease in conceiving. 

AQUA, s. [Lat.j water. Aquafortis, or strong water, a 
corrosive liquor, made by distilling purified nitre with cal¬ 
cined vitriol, or rectified oil of vitriol, in a strong heat. Aqua 
marina, aqua marine, in Natural History, a precious stone, 
which takes its name frdtn its sea-green colour. Aqua mira- 
bilis, or the wonderful water, is distilled from spices, infused 
in spirits of wine, and is a very good cordial. Aqua regia, 
or royal water, a strong corrosive spirit, which dissolves 
gold, and is composed of Spirit of nitre and spirit of sea-salt. 
Aqua vita.-, or water of life, in a general sense, brandy or spi¬ 
rit of wine; but in a more confined sense, restrained to that 
spirit which is drawn from malt. 

AQUA'RIUS, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, a constellation that 
makes one of the 12 signs in the ecliptic, which the sun 
enters on the ‘20th January, and derives its name from the 
supposed quantity of rain which falls while the sun is in it; 
in allusion to which, it is described in the Zodiac, in the form 
of a man inclining on an urn flowing with water. • 

AQUATIC, a. [aquaticus, I.at.] applied to animals and 
vegetables which live and grow in the water, 

A'QUATILE, a. [aquatilis, Lat.] that inhabits the water. 
AQUATl'NTA, s. a method of etching on copper, lately 
invented, and by which a soft and beautiful edict is pro¬ 
duced, resembling a fine drawing in water-colours or Indian 
ink. If is a cheap mode of engraving, but it is kept a secret 
by those who practise it. 

A'QUEDUCT, or A'QU.lvDUCT, s. [aquaductus, Lat.] a 
channel formed of stone, bricks, or timber, to eonvev water 
from one place to another. In Anatomy, the bony passage 
of the drum, that reaches from the ear to the palate. 

A'QUKOUN, a-kwe-us, a. [aqueus, Lat.] watery. Aqueous 
humour; sec Kyk. 

A'QUILINK, a. [ nqvilirivs , Lat..] resembling an eagle. 
Applied to the nose, hooked, or like an eagle’s beak. 

AQUO'SK, a-kwose, a. [aquosus, Lat.] wateiy; abounding 
with particles of water. 

AQUO'SITY, s. waterisliness; or the quality so named 
from its abounding with particles of water. 

A'RAUESQUK, or A'RAHESK, a. after the manner of the 
Arabians: generally applied to a kind of paintings or archi¬ 
tectural ornaments, which consist in imaginary objects. 

ARABIA, a country of Asia, on the S. \V. It may be 
accounted a peninsula, being joined on the N. to Syna; 
hounded on the N. K. by the river Euphrates, which divides 
it from Diarheck, or Diarhekcr, the ancient Mesopotamia; 
ou the E. bv tKo Gulfs of Persia and Ormtis; on the S. by 
the Indian Ocean; and on the W. by the Red Sea, which 
separates it from Africa. It lies between 12 and 32 de¬ 
grees N. latitude, and between 3/3 and nearly 60 E. Ion. 
extending 1430 miles in length, and 1200 in breadth. It is 
divided by Europeans into Petrea, Descrta. and Felix; or, 
the Stony, the Desert, and the Happy. Arabia Petrea is the 
smallest of the three, and towards the N. very mountainous, 
having few inhabitants because of its barrenness. This is 
the wilderness through which the children of Israel passed in 
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their journeying from Egypt to Canaan. In Arabia Descrta, 
the plains of sand are so immense, that travellers, in crossing 
them, are obliged to make use of the mariner’s compass, as if 
at sea. The air is excessively hot; springs or streams are 
scarcely to be met with; a pestilential vapour sometimes 

{ ■asses along, which instantly kills those who happen to in- 
jale it; and when the wind rises high, the desert assumes the 
appearance of the most rough and tempestuous sea; the 
sand is lifted up from its bed by the force of the winds, 
and driven along like waves, clouds, and rain; every thing 
that falls in its way is overwhelmed, and whole caravans of 
travellers, with their horses and camels, find one common 
grave in the deluge of sand. M. de Pages observes, that 
in traversing the whole extent of Arabia Descrta, he saw 
“only 4 rabbits, 5 orb rats, 3 large and 7 or 8 small birds.” 
—“Here, indeed, all our ideas of deserts, as found in the 
poetical language of Oriental tales, fall short of the truth! 
A stillness, like the silence of night, the faint remains of a 
breeze still glowing with the fervour of the meridian sun, 
but sinking with his orb; around an unbounded waste, 
covered with dark gray sand, resembling the ashes of a fur¬ 
nace, and according with the raging heat of those regions; 
above, the vast canopy of heaven, across whose pale atmo¬ 
sphere no other object is seen but the reddish disk of the 
sun dipt, in the horizon, are circumstances which conspire 
to impress the mind of a spectator with an unpleasing me¬ 
lancholy.” Along the banks of the Euphrates, however, 
where the land is fertilized, there are great Hocks of sheep, 
and large herds of cattle and camels. Ostriches also are 
fciund there in great numbers. The produce of Arabia 
Felix, which is by far the most considerable of the three 
provinces, is myrrh, aloes, cassia, frankincense, spikenard, 
manna, and other costly gums; cinnamon dates, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, figs, and other fruits; honey and wax 
in plenty; and immense quantities of codec. In a country 
so various, and of such vast extent, we may expect the man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants to vary. Those in the fertile parts 
have long been domesticated; to them we are indebted for 
many valuable discoveries; they have been our preceptors 
in chemistry and mathematical science; they first introduced 
into Europe the invention of the ten arithmetical figures, and 
taught us their use. On the other hand, the Arabs in the 
Desert, have no houses, hut tents; they lend wandering lives, 
removing from place to place, partly for the sake of pasture, 
and partly to lie in wait for the caravans, which they often 
rob, as they travel over the Desert from Bussoralt to Aleppo, 
and from Egypt to Mecca. 

ARABIC, s. the tongue of the Arabians, a branch of the 
Hebrew. Arabic is likewise applied to a gum, which djstiis 
from a thorny plant in Arabia. 

ARABIC, a. that, belongs to, or is used in Arabia. Ara¬ 
bic characters, are the figures which we make use of at pre¬ 
sent in Arithmetic. 

ARABISM, s. [ arabismus , Lat.] a method of expression, 
or idiom, peculiar to the Arabs. 

ARABLE, a. [from aro, Eat.] that is fit for ploughing, and 
to produce corn. 

ARAC, or A'RRAC, ar-rak, s. an excellent spirituous liquor; 
made, by the Chinese from eocOa, rice, or sugar; the former 
of which is the best: there are two sorts imported into Eng¬ 
land, viz. the Goa and Batavia. 

AR.l!.0'METER,s. Japonic mid ptrpiu, Gr.] in Hydrostatics, 
an instrument used to discover the weight or gravity of fluids. 

A RASO'TICS, *. [from upawio, Gr.] in Pharmacy, medi¬ 
cines which rarefy or thin the blood. 

ARAl'GNEE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a branch, return, 
or gallery of a mine. 
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ARA'NF.OLS, a. [from aranca , Eat.] resembling a cobweb. 

ARA'TION, s. [aratio, l.at.] the actor practice of plough¬ 
ing. 

A'RBALIST, s. a cross-how. 

A'RBlTEll, s. [Eat.] a person chosen by mutual consent 
between two or more parties, to decide the subject of their 
disagreement; one who is invested with a power to decide 
any difference. 

A'RBITRABLE, a. [from arbitror. Eat.] arbitrary, vo¬ 
luntary; determined purely by the will, without regard to any 
other motives. 

ARBITRAMENT, s. [from arbitror, Eat.] choice; or the 
exercise, of the will iu choosing or assenting to any thing. 

ARBITRARILY, ad. in such a manner as implies a bare 
exertion of the will, without any regard to motives or con¬ 
sequences; in a despotic, tyrannical, or absolute manner. 

ARBITRARIOUS, a. f arbitrarius. Eat.] depending en¬ 
tirely on the will; precarious. 

ARBITRARIOUSLY, ad. arbitrarily; according to the 
mere and obstinate determination of the will. 

ARBITRARY, a. [ arbitrarius , Eat.] not restrained or 
determined by any law, or reasons; capricious, positive, 
despotic, and dogmatic. 

To ARBITRATE, v. a. \arbitror, Eat.] to decide or de¬ 
termine a difference; to judge of. Used neuterlv, to give 
judgment or pronounce sentence. 

ARBITRATION, s. [from arbitror. Eat.] the determina¬ 
tion of a cause by a judge chosen by the parties contending. 

AHRiTRA'TOR, s. [Lat.] a person chosen by (•(intend¬ 
ing parties to determine a difference between them; a de¬ 
terminer. 

ARBI'TREMENT, s. [from arbitror, Lai.] decision or 
determination pronounced by an umpire; a compromise. 

ARBOR, s. [Lat.] in Botany, a tree. In Mechanics, that 
part of a machine which supports the rest; likewise the spin¬ 
dle or axis on which a machine turns. 

ARBORIST, s. [arboristc, Fr.] a naturalist, who applies 
himself to study the nature and cultivation of trees. 

ARBOUR, s. [Horn arbor, Eat.] a kind of sliadv bower, or 
cabin, formed of the branches of trees, and contrived so as to 
admit the air, and keep off the sun and rain. 

ARC, s. [arcus, Lat.] a segment, or part of a circle. 

ARGA'DE, s. [Fr.] a continued arch, or walk, consisting of 
several arches united together. 

AROA'NUM, s. [Lat. in the plural arcana ] a secret; gene¬ 
rally applied to the nostrum of a quack. 

ARCH, artsh, s. [arcus. Eat.] the sky In Mathematics, 
part of any curve line, whether ellipsis, circle, Ac. Arch, 
in Architecture, is a vault or concave building, bent in the 
form of an arch or curve, and is divided into circular, ellip¬ 
tical, and straight. Circular arches, arc either such as are 
exactly a semicircle, or whose centre is in the middle of a line 
drawn from one foot to the other, which are railed semicir¬ 
cular arches. Elliptical arches, or those which consist of 
a semi-ellipsis, and were formerly used instead of mantle-trees 
in chimneys. Straight arches, have straightedges, both up¬ 
per and under parallel; but both their ends and joints point¬ 
ing towards a certain centre. Arch of a bridge, is the vaulted 
interval between its piers. A triumphal arch, is a gate built 
with stone, &r. and richly ornamented with trophies, &e. 

To ARCII, v. a. [front arcus, Eat.] to build or form into 
arches; to cover with arches. 

ARCH, a. [from Or.] used in composition, to ex¬ 

press something of the first rank or order, applied to dignity, 
ns, archbishop; blit something superlative, applied to quality, 
as an arch-heretic, and is pronounced soft before a conso¬ 
nant, like ch in choke; but hard before a vowel, like the 
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letter It, or as if the h was dropped. It sometimes implies 
u person endued with a great deal of low cunning; triflingly 
mischievous. 

A1U111 AlO'I.OGY, ar-ka-ol-o-jo, s. [upxawXoyia, Gr.] a 
discourse on antiquity; or a treatise on the opinions, &c. of 
the aneients. 

ARCH A XGtfL, a sea-port town of Russia, seated on the 
Dwina, 4 miles from the White Sea, and 400 miles N. E. of 
lYtrshnrgh. Eat.. 64. 04. N. Ion. ,48. 49. E. 

.ARt’ll.VNGKE, ark-ane-jel, s. [areltrtngclus, Lat.] one of 
(he superior order of angels. In Uotany, the deadnettle. 

AUt'IIiSl'SIlOR, artsh-bish-up, s. the chief or metropo¬ 
litan bishop, who has several suffragans under him. This 
title was first introduced in the hast, about the year .‘140, 
bul then was only honorary, and given to some bishops of 
great eilies. England is divided between two, him of Can¬ 
terbury, and him of York, who are called primates and 
metropolitans. Canterbury is the first peer of England, 
and, next to the royal family, has precedence of all dukes 
and great officers of the crown. The archbishop of York 
has the same power in his province with that of Canterbury, 
lias precedence of ail dukes not of the royal blood, and all 
otfieers of state except the lord high chancellor. 

AllCIII’d SHOl’KIC, s. the state or jurisdiction of an 
archbishop. 

ARCH IMJ'TEEll, x. one of the great officers of the German 
empire, who presented the cup to the emperor on solemn occa¬ 
sions. This otliec belonged to the king of Bohemia. 

A RClfCHA'M HER I, A IN, *. an oflieer of the German 
empire, not unlike the great chamberlain in England. 

AECIICHA'NCEI.I.OR, s. in ancient times, presided 
over the secretaries of the court under the two first, races 
of the kings of France: and, when their territories were 
divided into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there were three 
arehehanrellors appointed. 

ARCH DE'.ACOX, s. [ archidiaconus , I.at.] a priest vested 
with authority or jurisdiction over the clergy and laitv, 
next to the bishop, cither through the whole diocese or cniy 
a part of it. There are sixty in Kuglant^ who visit every 
two years in three, wherein they inquire into the repara¬ 
tions and moveables belonging to churches, reform abuses, 
suspend, excommunicate, in some places prove wills, and 
induct <dl clerks into benefices within their respective juris¬ 
dictions. 

A II.CII DE'Al'ONUY, s. the jurisdiction, office, or province 
of an archdeacon. 

ARGIIDR'OHESS, s. [arch and duchcsse, Fr.] the title of 
the sister or daughter of an archduke. 

ARCllDU'KE, *. [archidux, Eat..] a duke invested with 
some greater privilege or authority than others. 

A'llCIlE, ark-kce, s. [dpx'/i Gr.] in Medicine, the begin¬ 
ning, first period, or first attack of a disease. 

A'ROHED, part, crooked, or bent in the form of an arch. 

AlU’HAIO'l.OGY, s. [from ap\tuoc, ancient, and \byur, a 
discourse,] a discourse on antiquity: written also arclueolotjy. 

A'RCllER, s. [urclinr, Fr.] one who shoots with a bow; 
or one who uses a bow in battle. 

ARCHERY,*, the art or exercise of shooting with a bow; 
the. art of an archer. 

A'RCIVF.S-COHRT, s. [so called from llow-churoh, in 
London, where it was kept; which likewise received its name 
from its top being raised upon two pillars, built bow or arch¬ 
wise] the chief and most ancient consistory court of the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, for debating spiritual causes. The 
judge of the court is called dean of the arches. 

A'RCHKTYI’E, ar-ke-type, s. [archctypum, Lat.] the ori¬ 
ginal model or pattern of any thing. 


A'RCllETYPAL, ar-kc-ti-pal, a. original: that has some 
thing which may serve as a pattern to ropy from. 

ARCIE'E'E.S, ur-ke-us, s. a word used by Paracelsus and 
other chemists t<f express a principle of motion, the causes 
of all the visible changes and operations of bodies. 

A11C1I1DI ATONAL, ar-kc-di-ak-o-nal, a. [from archi- 
diaconits, Eat.] that belongs or relates to an archdeacon. 

ARClllPKEA'GO, s. in Geography, a general term, im¬ 
plying a sea interrupted by a great number of islands; more 
particularly the vEgean sea. 

ARCHIEPI'SGOPAL, ar-ki-c-pis-eo-pal, a. [from urchi- 
cpiscopus, Eat.] that belongs to, or is exercised by, an arch¬ 
bishop. 

A'RCHITEC.T, ar-kc-tekt, s. [architectus. Eat.] a person 
skilled in building; who draws plans and designs, conducts 
the work, and directs the artificers in carrying it. on. 

ARCllITK'CTIVE, a. that relates to building or archi¬ 
tecture. 

ARCHITECTO NIC, a. [from and Tiunov, Gr.] that 
has the skill and power of an architect. 

A'RCIUTECTCRE, s. [architeeturn, Eat.] the art of 
building; divided into three branches, civil, military, or naval. 
The Cird consists in erecting habitations for men, or temples 
for worship. The Military consists in strengthening and 
fortifying places, named Fortification. Aural architecture is 
that which teaches the construction of ships or vessels Moat¬ 
ing on the water, and is named Ship-building. 

A RCHITRAVE, ar-ke-trave, [from dpx'h Gr. and (rubs, 
Lat.] in Architecture, the lowest member of the entablature, 
which lies immediately upon the capital. In Timber-build-, 
ing, it is styled the reason-piece, or master-beam. In Chim¬ 
neys, the mantle-piece; and over jambs of doors, or windows, 
hvperthvron. 

A'ilCIlIVF.S, ar-kives,s. [ archim , Eat.] the places wherein 
records or ancient, manuscripts are preserved. Figuratively, 
the records and manuscripts themselves. 

A'RCJIEA', ad. waggishly; mirthfully. 

A'RCIION, ark-kon, s. [uii^hn', Gr.] iu Antiquity, the chief 
magistrate of Athens. 

ARCH-TllE'ASURF.R, s. formerly a great officer of the 
German empire. 

A'RCHWINE, ml. in the shape or form of an arch. 

A'llCTIO, a. |(iukro,oc. Gr.| northern; lying under or near 
the north star. Arctic Circle, a lessor circle of the sphere pa¬ 
rallel to the equinoctial, and fifi deg. 42. min. distant from it 
towards the north pole. Arctic Pole, the northern pole of 
the world, both of the heavens and the earth; so named of 
A ret os, or Bear, a cluster or constellation of stats near it. 

ARCTIJ'IIUS, *. in Astronomy, one of the fixed stars, in 
the constellation of Bootes. It is mentioned in Job ix. 9. 
It is above the horizon of London 15h. 50tn. 52s. out of every 
23h. 56m. 4s. 

A'UCUATE, a. [arm at us, Lat.] bent in the form of an arch. 

AIICUA'TION, s. [from arcuo, I.at.] the act of bending 
any thing; the state of being bent. In Snrgery, a bending 
of the bones, which appears in the case of the rickets; the 
protuberance of the foreparts of the body, with the bending 
of the bones of the sternum. 

A'RDENCY, s. applied to the affections, warmth; applied 
to study, activity. 

A'RDENT, a. [ardens, I.at.'] applied to the qualities of 
body, hot, burning, inflaming; applied to those of the mind, 
fierce, vehement, violent, passionate, inflamed. 

A'RDENTLY, ad. warmly, eagerly, passionately. 

A'RDOR, s. [ardor, Lat.] heat, applied to the quality of 
body; warmth, violence of affection, applied to the mind. 

A'RDUOUS, a. [arduus, Lat.] applied to what is both 
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lofty and difficult to ascend. Figuratively, something which 
is both important, sublime, and difficult to comprehend. 

ARE, the third person plural of the verb Am, used when 
we speak of two or more persons. 

A'llEA, s. [ Lat.] the surface contained between any lines 
or limits. Any surface, such as the floor of a room, the 
vacant part or stage of an amphitheatre. In Geometry, the 
space contained within the lines bounding it, reckoned in 
the square part of any measure. 

ARKFA'lTION. s. [from arcfacio , Lat.] the act of mak¬ 
ing diy, or the state of drying. 

AHKNA'CKOUS, a. [ arcnuceus , Lat.] composed of sand; 
sandy. 

ARK NATION, s. [from arena, Lat.] in Medicine, a dry 
bath, wherein the patient sits with his feet upon hot sand, 
and has it. cast upon different parts of his body. 

AKKNO'SE, a. [tirenosus, Lat.J sandy, or abounding with 
sand. 

AKK'NULOUS, a. [from arenula, Lat.] consisting of small 
sand; gravelly. 

AHE'OLA, x. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the coloured circle sur¬ 
rounding the nipple. 

A If EO'l’AGlJS, s. a sovereign tribunal at Athens, famous 
for the justice and impartiality of its decrees. Authors 
are divided as to the reason and origin of this name; nor 
are they more agreed about the number of judges that, sat 
in it; some reckoning tliiitv-one, others fifty-one, and others 
five hundred. In short, their number seems not to have been 
fixed, but. to have been more or less in different years. At 
•first this tribunal consisted only of nine persons, xvlio bad 
all discharged the office of archons, had acquitted themselves 
with honour in that trust, and had likewise given an account 
of their administration he lore the Logistic, and undergone a 
rigorous examination. Their salary was equal, and paid out 
of tlig public treasury; they hail three oholi, that is, three 
half-pence, for each cause. The Areopagitcs were judges 
for life. They always sat in judgment in the open air, and 
in the night-time, that their minds might, he the more present 
ami attentive, and that no nbji et of pity or aversion might 
make any impression upon them; and all the pleadings before 
them were in the simplest, and most naked terms. At first 
they took cognizance of criminal causes only; but in course 
of time their jurisdiction became of great extent. 

A If K< fries, s. [from li/miianm, Gr.] medicines that open 

the pores. 

A'RGAL, or A'RGOL, x. the hard lees sticking to the 
sides of wine vessels, called tartar. 

A'KGENT, ar-jent, «. [from ariy-nfiim, Lat.] that resem¬ 
bles silver; silvered. In Heraldry, the white colour in the 
arms of gentry, expressed lay engravers by a total omission 
of lines in a shield. 

A'RGIL, ar-jill, s. \urgilla, Lat.] the white earth used by 
potters in making their white ware. 

ARGll.l.A'CEOUS, ar-jil-la-shus, a. [argillacrus, Lat.] of 
the nature of potter’s elav. 

ARGI'LLOUS, nr jil-lus, a. [argillosus, Lat.] consisting of 
clay: of the nature of clay. 

A RGOSY, ar-go-se, x. [front Argo, the name Jason’s ship] 
ft large vessel for merchandise. 

To A'RGITF., v. v. [an/nn, Lat.] to evince the truth or 
fal seliood of any thing hv proofs. Figuratively, to persuade; 
to bring reasons for or against; to plead, or handle; to debate. 

A'RGUF.R, s. one who makes use of reasons in order to 
evince, any truth, or raise conviction in the mind of another; 
a reasoner; a disputer. 

A'llGUMENT, s. [argumentum, Lat..] a reason brought 
to prove or disprove any thing; the subject of any dis¬ 


course or writing; a concise view of the heads of any dis¬ 
course. In Law, a cause, debate, or suit: a controversy. 
In Astronomy, an arch by which we seek another unknown 
arch, proportional to the first. 

ARGUME'NTAL, a. that is formed upon the deductions 
of reason; belonging to argument; reasoning. 

ARGUMENTATION, x. the evincing the truth or false 
hood of any proposition by reasoning; the actor edict ol 
reasoning. 

ARGUMENTATIVE, «. consisting of argument, or the 
deduction of reason; containing reasons. 

ARGUTE, a. [argutus, I.at.J witty, sharp, subtile. 

ARC;Y'LKSHIRE, a county of Scotland, hounded on 
the N. by Inverness-shire; E. by that of Perth and Dum¬ 
barton; and S. and \V. bv the Atlantic ocean, by wliii ti it 
is broken into islands and peninsulas. It is 110 miles long 
from the Mull of Cantyre to its N. E. extremity, and 10 in 
its greatest breadth. The chief town is Inverary. Popu¬ 
lation 101,425, and it returns one member to parliament. 

A’KIA, s. [Ital.J in Music, an air, a song, a turn , or lesson. 

AH IA NS, in Church History, a sect of ancient heretics, 
who denied the three persons in the Trinity to be of the same 
essence; and affirmed Cluist. to be a creature; that lie was 
inferior to the Father as to his deity; that lie was neither co¬ 
eternal nor co-equal with him; also that the llolv Ghost was 
not God, but a eiealure of the Son. Th< ir leader, Arms, 
lived in the beginning of the fourth ceiitiiiv. 

A'RIANISM, s. the principles maintained hv the Arians. 

A'HII), a. [aridits, Lat.] drv, pan-hid up, withered. 

ARIDITY, x. [arid/tns, Lat.] a waul of moisture, or 
dryness. In Divinity, a state of insensibility, or want of 
ardency ill devotion. 

A'RlES, s. | Lat.) in Astronomy, a eonstiRation of lived 
stars, the first of the, twelve signs of the zodiac, which the 
sun enters about the 21st. of March; hicroghphieallv u- 
presented by the tarn. 

To All IT',TATE, v. n. [ ariefo, Lat.] to butt; or to attack 
with the head, like a ram. 

A1UKTA TION, s. [from ariclo, l.at.] the act of butting 
like a ram; the attacking with a battering-ram. 

ARIETTA, s. [Ital.] in Music, a short air, song, or tune. 

ARI'GHT, ad. \riht, Sax.] truly; justly, or consilient with 
law; properly, or in such a manner as to attain the desired 
end. 

z\RTOLA'TION, s. [from hariolns, T.at.] soothsaying. 

ARIO'SO, x. [Ital.] the movement of a common air, song, 
or tunc. 

To ARI'SE, v. v. [its pret. arnsr, part, nrixr/i] to ascend; 
to move upwards from the earth; to get up as fiom sleep, 
to change the posture from sitting to standing; to 1-01110 in 
view; to become visible; to come out of the grave; to flow or 
proceed from. 

ARLSTO'CRACY, s. [from ilpi^oc and s-pnri'ia, Gr.] in 
Polities, a form of government wherein the supreme power 
is lodged in the. nobility. 

ARISTOCRA'TICAL, a. that partakes of aristocracy, nr 
includes a government administered only by nobles. 

AKI'THMANGY, x. [lipi-J/ioc am. pavrtia, Gr.] a sort of 
divination, or foretelling things by numbers. 

ARITHMETIC, s. [from ii|n?/ujc and pirjiti.i, Gr.] the 
science of numbers; the art of computation. The funda¬ 
mental rules or operations of Arithmetic are four, namely, 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division; the practice 
of which is given under their respective heads. Resides 

which, there are other rules contrived for file facilitating 
computations of all kinds; as will be seen in the i onise of 
this work. 
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ARITHMETICAL, «. that is performed by numbers, or 
agreeable to some rule in arithmetic. 

ARITHMETICALLY, ad. according to the rules of arith¬ 
metic; in an arithmetical manner. 

ARITHMKTl'CIAN, s. a master of the art of numbers. 
ARK, s. [from area, Lut. a chest] a chest or coffer; ap¬ 
plied in Scripture to the vehicle in which Moses was ex¬ 
posed to the Nile; the chest wherein the two tables of the 
covenant, the pot of manna, and Aaron's rod, were kept; 
but more particularly the vessel built by Noah, to preserve 
himself, family, and the whole race of terrestrial and aerial 
animals, from the Flood. 

ARM, s. [earm, Sax.] a limb of the human body, reach¬ 
ing from the shoulder to the hand. Anatomists divide the 
arm into two paits, calling only that part the arm which is 
included between the shoulder and the elbow; the rest, 
from the elbow to the wrist, being taken into the greater 
band, is called the Ibre-ann. The arm in this acceptation, 
has only one large bone, called the os ..timeri, or the shoul¬ 
der-bone. The other part consists of two bones, namely, 
the ratlins and cubitus, or ulna. In Geography, it denotes a 
branch of the sea, ora river. It is also figuratively used for 
power; as, the secular arm. Likewise, for a large branch or 
bough of a tree. 

To ARM, v. a. [nrmo, Lat.] to furnish with weapons; to 
cap, case, or cover with metal, applied to the loadstone, or 
the shoes of a horse. 

To ARM, e. it. to take arms; to be provided against any 
attack, either of an enemy or casualty. 

ARMA'DA, s. [Span.] a fleet of men of war: applied by 
way of eminence to that great one fitted out by the Spa¬ 
niards. with an intention to cmupier this island, in 1/188. 
ARMADI'I.I.O, s. [Span.] a quadruped of Rrasil. 

A HMA'UH, a county of Ireland, in the province of Lister, 
with a well cultivated soil; population ‘2g(),(i.il. It has a 
considerable linen trade. The county town is of the sum: 
name, about 7i> X. of Dublin. Population It. is iIn- 

sec of an archbishop, primate of all Ireland. The county 
sends two, lhi- city one member to parliament. 

A RMAMENT, s. [nrmamentiint, Lat.] any place wherein 
arms are placed; groat provisions of military stores. Figu¬ 
ratively, an army, but most commonly applied to a fleet of 
men of war. 

A'RMAN, s. a confection for restoring appetite to horses. 
A'RMATURE, *. [nrmaturn, Lat.j a military dress to 
defend the body from the attack of an enemy in battle; any 
thing to defend the body from external injuries. 

ATIMEl), a. in Heraldry, applied to beasts and birds of 
prev, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tusks, &e. 
are of a different colour. 

ARMENIA, a large country of Asia, hounded on the W. 
by the river Euphrates; on the S. by Diarbekcr, ("urdistan, 
and Adirbijan; on the K. by Shirvan; and on the N. by 
Georgia, it was once governed by its own kings; but the 
Turks and Persians at present possess it between them. 

ARME NIAN, (Roi.k,) s . a fatty medicinal kind of earth, 
of a pale reddish colour, which takes its name from the 
country of Armenia. 

ARMENIAN, (Stove,) s . a mineral stone or earth of a 
blue colour, spotted with green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now. found in Germany anil 
the Tyrol. 

A RM HOLE, or A'RMPIT.s. the cavity under the shoulder. 
A'HMIOER, s. [Lat.] an esquire; one that bears arms. 
ARMI’LLARY, a. [from armilla, Lat..] something that 
is circular, in allusion to the surrounding of a bracelet. 
Armillary sphere, is composed of several brass circles, 
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which represent those of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, &c. 
drawn on the globe. 

A'RMINGS, s. [plural] in a Ship, are white or red cloths 
hung fore and aft on the outside of a ship; those on the tops 
are named top-armings. 

ARMI'NIANS, [from Arminius ] the followers of Arim- 
nius, a famous minister at Amsterdam; who, in the ltith 
oeutury, separated from the Calvinists, holding that predes¬ 
tination was not absolute, but conditional; that Christ 1ms 
not only redeemed all, but that there is an universal grace- 
given to all mankind; that grace is not an irresistible prin¬ 
ciple; that man is a free agent, always at liberty to obey all 
the motions of the Holy Ghost, or resist them; that with 
respect to perseverance, a man may, after justification, fall 
into new crimes. 

AHMl'POTENCE, s. [anna and potentin, Lat.] power; or 
powerfulness in war. 

ARMl'POTENT, a. [urmipotens, Lat.] powerful, or strong 
in the. field, in arms, or at war. 

A'RMLSTICK, ar-me-stis, s. [armistitiiim, Lat.] a truce or 
cessation from arms for a sho t time. 

A'RMLET, s. a small arm of the sea. Figuratively, a 
bracelet, or some ornament, worn on the aim. 

ARMO'NJAC, s. [erroneously so written for Ammoniac.] 
See Ammoniac, 

ARMO'RIAL, it. [armorial, Ft.] that belongs to the coat 
or escutcheon of a family. 

A'RMORLST, s. a person skilled in heraldry. 

A'RMOUR, s. [ armurc , l-’r. ] a cover for the body, to defend 
it from the instruments of war, like a harness. ■ 

A'RMOUR-REAR ER,s. lie that carries the arms of another 
A'RMOUR Ell, s. | ttrmorier , l-’r.J one who makes forges, 
or sells armour; one who dresses another in armour. 

A'RMOURY , s. [ttrmoirc, Fr.] a place where arms are kept. 
Figuratively, arms. 

ARMS, s. [not used in the singular; anna, Lat.] all 
kinds of weapons, whether offensive or defensive. Figura¬ 
tively, a state of hostility between two nations; war. In 
Ht :raldrv, the badges of distinction, escutcheons, or other 
marks of honour, given by sovereigns, and borne on ban¬ 
ners, shields, or coats. 

A'RMY, s. [nrtner, Fr.] a collection of men armed, com¬ 
manded by proper officers. Figuratively, a great number. 

AROMATIC, or AROMA'TICAL, a. [from aroma, Lat.] 
spicy; fragrant; strong-scented, or smelling like spices. 

AROMATICS, s. [not used in the singular] spices, or any 
Strong-scented, fragrant, or high-tasted body. 

To AROMA'JTZE, r. q. [from aroma, I,at.] to mix or scent 
with spices. Figuratively, to make any thing agreeable, 
which in its own nature would bp loathsome. 

AROSE, the preterit of the veil) Arise. 

AROU'ND, nil. [/} In rondc, Fr.] in a circle; in a cirrulai 
manner; on all sides. Used as a preposition, encircling; 
encompassing; round about. 

To AROU'SE, a-rouze, v. a. [arisen, Sax.] to wake from 
sleep; to excite an indolent person to action; to raise up; 
to stimulate. 

ARO'YNT, nd. begone; away. 

ARPEGGIO, s. [ltal.] in Music, the making the notes of 
a chord to be heard distinctly one after another, by a purling 
or rolling of the hand on stringed instruments, beginning at 
the lowest note, and rising gradually upwards. 

A’RPENT, s. an acre or furlong of ground. The arpent 
of France is 100 perches square, but some account it but 
half an acre. 

A'RQUERUSE, ar-kwe-bus, s. [Fr.] a hand-gun, "arabine, 
fusee, or ealiver. 
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A'RQUEBtlSlF.lt, ar-kwe-bus-eer, s. one who carries, or 
makes use of, an arquebuse. 

A'RRACH.O'RllACH.or O'RRAGE, s. one of the quick¬ 
est plants botli in growing or running to seed. Its leaves 
are very good in pottage. 

To AltltAl'GN, ar-rane, v. a. [ arranger, Fr.] in Law, to 
set a tiling in order, or fit it for trial. Applied to writing, 
to indict; to accuse; to charge with crimes. 

AllRAI'GNMENT, ar-ranc-mcnt, s. the act of trying a 
person upon an indictment, accusation, or charge. 

To ARRA'NGE, v. a. [arranger, Fr.] to dispose or put in 
order, including the secondary idea of art or skill. 

ARRA'NGEMENT, s. the act of putting or placing things 
into order, including the idea of skill or judgment. 

A'RRANT, a. [ errant, Fr.] notorious, infamous. 

A'RRANTLY, ad. in a notorious, infamous, or shameful 
manner. 

ARRAS, s. the richest sort of tapestry, so called from 
Arran, a town in Flanders, where it was first, made. 

ARRA'UGHT, r. a. seized by violence. 

ARRA’Y, ,v. the order in which an army is drawn up to 
give battle; dress, or external ornaments. 

To ARlfA'Y, v. a. [i nrroycr, Fr.J in Military affairs, to 
place an army in proper order to engage. To deck, em¬ 
bellish, or adorn with dress. 

ARRA'YER.S, s. officers that had the care of soldiers, and 
saw that they were properly accoutred. 

ARRE'AR, s. [arricre, Fr.] that which remains unpaid. 
Applied to rent, it signifies that which has been due some 
> time, and is not discharged. 

ARREPTl'TIOUS, a. [arreplus, Lat.] snatched away. 

ARREST, s. [from arrester, Fr.] in Law, the seizing or 
apprehending a man, thereby depriving him of his liberty 
jv legal process, either for debt or any offence against the 
aw; a stopping or restraint from proceeding in an under¬ 
taking. In Horsemanship. Arc. a mangy humour between 
the ham and pastern of the hinder legs of a horse. 

To ARREST, r. a. [arrester, Fr.j to apprehend by virtue 
of a writ from a court of justice; to seize any thing by law; 
to seize upon; to stop, withhold, or bind; to stop a body in 
motion. 

ARRET, s. [Fr.] the decision of a sovereign court, or 
court of judicature, resembling our act of parliament. 

To ARRI'DK, v. a. [ arrideo, Lat.J to laugh at; to look 
pleasantly upon. 

ARRlii'RE-FIEF, s. [Fr.] a fief dependent on another. 

ARRl'VAI., s. the eomi to any place, either by sea or 
land. Figuratively, the attainment, of any design. 

AltRl'VANCE, .*. company expected to come. 

To ARRl'VF,, v. n. [ arrieer, Fr.] to come to any place by 
water or land. Figuratively, to attain or come to. 

To ARRO'DE, i>. a. [arror/o, I.at.] to gnaw or nibble. 

ARROGANCE, or A'RROGANCY, s. [nrrngantia, Lat.] 
the assuming or claiming to one's self more honour or merit 
than is our due. 

A’RROGANT, a. [arrogans, Lat.] self-conceited, haughty. 

A'RltOGANTLY, ad. in an arrogant, self-conceited, or 
haughty manner. 

To A'RROGATK, v. a. [arrogo, Lat.] to lay claim to a 
thing or quality which docs not belong to us. 

A RROW, s. [ureire, Sax.] a slender piece of round wood, 
pointed, barbed, and shot out of a bow; distinguished from 
a dart, that being thrown by the hand. Arrow-head, the 
sharp point of an arrow, which was usually armed with steel. 
Arrow-shaped, in Botany, like the head of an arrow. 

ARROWHEAD, s. a water plant, so called from the 
•.'semblance of its leaves to the head of an arrow. 


AltSi:., S. [earse, Sax.] the buttocks, or hind parts. 

ARSENAL, ar-se-nal, s. [ arsenate , Lat.] a royal or pub¬ 
lic magazine; or place wherein all warlike stores are kept or 
forged. 

ARSENIC, arse-nik, s. [upirtvocov, Gr.] in Natural His¬ 
tory, a ponderous, volatile, uninflammable, mineral substance, 
which gives whiteness to metals by infusion, but destroys 
their malleability; it is extremely corrosive, caustic, and a 
strong poison. 

ARSE'NICAL, ar-sen-e-kal, a. consisting, or having the 
properties of arsenic. 

A'RSESMAltT, s. [persicaria, Lat.] a plant, called also 
lake-weed, and water-pepper. 

A'RSON, s. in Law, the malicious or wilful burning of the 
house of another man; it is felony at common law. 

ART, s. [art, Fr. ars, Lat.] an abstract or metaphysical 
term, implying a collection of certain rules from observation 
and experience, by which any thing may be performed, or 
any end obtained; distinguished from science by its object. 
If the object be attained by the application of rules, or re¬ 
quire practice, then it is an art; but if contemplated only 
with respect to its different appearances, the collection of 
observations relative thereto is a science. A trade; cunning: 
artfulness; speculation. We have likewise the division of arts 
into liberal and mechanic. The liberal arts are those which 
consist in the application or exercise of the mind; the mechanic, 
those which consist in the exercise of the body or hand, and 
make use of machines to attain their ends. 

ARTERIAL, a. that belongs to, or is contained in, an 
artery. 

ARTERIO'TOMY, [from ujirypia and ti/icm, Gr.] in 
Surgery, the opening an artery with a lancet, in order to 
draw blood from thence. 

ARTERY, s. [arteria, Lat.] in Anatomy, a membrane¬ 
ous, clastic, conical tube, internally smooth, without valves, 
which decreases in its dimension in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of its branches, destined to receive the blood from the 
heart, and distribute it to the lungs and other parts of tie- 
body; that which has its origin from the right ventricle of 
the heart is called the pluniouary artery, and that which 
rise's from the left, the aorta. 

A'RTFUL, n. performed according to the rules of art, 
including the idea of skill, judgment, or wisdom. 

A'RTFULLY, ad. in such a manner-as shews a deal of 
cunning or skill. 

A'RTFULNKSS, s. the quality of performing any thing 
with skill, or the attaining an end bv running. 

ARTHRITIC, or ARTIIRITICAI., a. [.in^nr.^c, Gr.] 
gouty, or relating to the gout; relating to joints. 

ARTHRITIS,*, [upfliarie, Gr.] in Physic, a disease which 
affects the joints; the gout. 

A'UTlli'll, kiiig of the Britons, according to Hapin, was 
born in Cornwall, 452, or 453; mounted the throne of 
Dunmonium, 407, after his father Gorlous, at La years ef 
age; was created patrician by Ambrosius, 47<>; elected 
monarch of Britain, .50«S; assumed the imperial purple, 52N; 
and was mortally wounded in a battle, 542; during which 
Modred and lie happening to meet, rushed upon one another 
so furiously, that nothing but death could part them. Mo¬ 
dred was slain on the spot, and Arthur, mortally wounded, 
was carried to Glastonbury, where 1died aged 90 years. 
7fi of which he spent in the exercise of arms; for though In- 
had reigned but 34 years, yet before be came to the crown 
he had long commanded the British armies under Ambro¬ 
ses. Arthur was undoubtedly a great gene-ab It is a pity 
his actions have served for a foundation to numberless fa¬ 
bles, though worthy of being '‘•corded by the greatest and 
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most able pen. He is said to have instituted the order of 
the knights ol the Round Table, so famous in romances. 
Some credible historians assert, that Henry II. being at 
Pembroke, and hearing a Welsh bard singing to his harp 
the story of Arthur, concluding with his death anil burial in 
the church-yard of Glastonbury, between two pyramids; 
the king ordered inquiry to be make, and the body dug up; 
at the deptli of 7 feet a large stone was found, on which 
was fixed a leaden cross, with this inscription on the inside; 
4 Hie jacet sepultus inelytus rex Arturius in insula Ava- 
lonia:’ i. e. ‘Here lictli the famous king Arthur, buried in 
the isle of Avalon.' Digging lower, they found the king’s 
body in the trunk of. a tree, his beautiful queen lying by 
him, with long flowing hair, in colour bright as gold, which, 
however, sunk into dust when touched. The king’s bones 
were very large, and JO wounds at least in his skull, all 
cicatrized, except that of whit'll he is supposed to have died. 
This was discovered, J1 NS), according to Giraldus Cam- 
biensis, who says he saw and examined them: Camden’s 
JJritau. tit. Somersetshire. 

A'RTICHOKK, s. a plant much like the thistle, but with 
large scaly heads, shaped like the cone of a pine-tree. 

ARTICLE, s. [urticatus, J.at.J in English there are lint 
two articles, a and the; a becomes an before a vowel, y and w 
excepted, or a silent h. A is used in a vague sense, to point 
out one single thing of the kind, in other respects indeter¬ 
minate; the determines what particular thing is meant. A 
substantive without any article to limit it, is taken in its 
widest sense: thus, man, means all mankind. A man, means 
some one or other of that kind, indefinitely; the man, means, 
definitely, that particular man who is spoken of: the former 
therefore is called the Indefinite, the latter the Definite 
Article. It is the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit, the thing spoken of: a, determines it to be one'single 
thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which: the, de- 
tcimines which it is, or, if many, which they are. The first 
therefore can only lie joined to Substantives in the singular 
number; the last may be also joined to plurals. There is a 
n markable exception to this rule in the use of the Adjectives 
fine and many, (the latter chiefly with the word great before 
it.) which, though joined with plural Substantives, yet admit 
id' the singular article a; as, a few men, a ijrcat many men; 
the re.isim of it is manifest from the eli’oct which the article 
has in these phrases; it means a small or great number col¬ 
lectively taken, and therefore gives the idea of a Whole, 
that is, of Unity. Thus likewise a hundred, a thousand, is 
one whole number, an aggregate of many collectively taken; 
and therefore still retains the Article a, though joined as an 
Adjective to a plural Substantive; as, a hundred years. The 
Definite Article, the, is sometimes applied to Adverbs in the 
(’omparaliie and Superlative degree, and its effect is to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more 
precisely: as, “ The more I examine it, the better I like it. 

I like this the least of any.” In Commerce, a single trans¬ 
action, thing, or parcel, in an account. 

To ARTICLE, v. n. to make conditions: to stipulate; to 
bind a person to serve another under certain conditions. 

ARTrCULAR, a. [artkularis, I.at.] in Physic, relating to 
a disease which affects the joints. 

AR’ITCUI.ARI.Y, ad. sounding every syllable. 
ARTICULATE, a. [from urticatus, Lat.] in its primary 
sense, applied to bodies which are joined together, and may 
be bent without being pulled asunder. Applied to the. 
voire, it implies that its sounds are distinct and varied, but 
connected together so as to form words. 

To ARTICULATE, r. a. [articulcr, I'r.] to pronounce 
syllable: or words in a distinct manner. 


ARTI CULATELY, ad. in such a manner as to pronounce 
the syllables of words distinctly. 

ARTICULATION, s. in Anatomy, the juncture of two 
bones in such a manner that they may be bent without being 
pulled asunder. Applied to the voice, the modulations and 
variations of the voice, which are so connected as to form 
syllables or words. 

A RTIFICE, s. [artifice, Fr.] an indirect method of attain¬ 
ing one’s end; a pretence, stratagem, or fraud. Syxon. 
Cunning is employed in using means; finesse insinuates in¬ 
sensibly, and must be accompanied by penetration; deuce 
surprises, and gives satisfaction; artjicc generally makes use 
of studied dissimulation; a trick is commonly looked on as a 
fraud; and a stratagem is oftener illicit than otherwise. 

ARTI FICER, s. a person employed in works of art, oi to 
manufacture any commodity. 

ARTI 1'TCIAL, a. [urtijieiel, Fr.] applied to something 
made by art, in opposition to the. productions of nature; 
eounlertcit. Artificial lines, are those which are drawn 
upon a sector, or scale, to represent sines and tangents. 
Artificial numbers, are the same with logarithms. 

ARTIFI CIALLY,nt/. in an artful, cunning,crafty,or skil¬ 
ful manner. 

ARTILLERY, s. [u plural noun; artillerie, Fr.] the heavy 
engines of war, such as cannon, bombs, tkc. 

A’RTISAN, ar-te-zan, s. [Fr.] properly applied to those 
professors of trades which require the least exercise of the 
understanding; a low mechanic, manufacturer, or trades¬ 
man. 

A RTIST, art-ist, s. [artiste, Fr.] one who excels in those 1 
arts which require good natural parts; or one who under¬ 
stands both the theory and practice of the art which he 
professes; a skilful man, not a novice. 

A RTLESS, a. without art, design, craft, or cunning. 
A'RTLESSLY, ad. in a simple, innocent, and undcsiguiug 
manner. 

MiU'NDKL, a town in Sussex, with the title of an earl¬ 
dom ; it has a good market on Wednesday, and a small or.e 
on Saturday. It. is seated on the side of a hill on the river 
Aran, (over which it has a wooden bridge,) where small ships 
may ride. It is 8 miles E. of Chichester, and (j.i S. S. \Y r . 
of London; governed by a mayor and burgesses, and sends 
one member to parliament. Population -8U.'S. 

AltUNDl’NEOUS, a. [ urundincits, Lat.] abounding with 

reeds. 

ARU'SFTCES, s. an order of priesthood among the old 
Romans; soothsayers, who pretended to foretell things to 
come, by inspecting the entrails of beasts. 

AS, conjunct, [u/s, Tout.] referring to an action or time 
past, in the same manner: when it answers so or such, it is 
used for that. “So uncertain, as they require a great deal 
of examination.” Bac. In a particular respect: as far as a 
particular relation extends; like, or of the same kind. By 
an ellipsis, for as if. Referring to present time, it implies 
something done during that particular action, at the same 
time. “ Whistled as he went.” J)ryd. According to, or in 
what manner. “As they please." Boyle. Answering to, 
like, or same, it is used as a relative, and implies which. 
“The same crime as he committed.” When at the beginning 
of two sentences immediately following each other, it denotes 
a likeness or comparison between them. Answering so, it 
implies condition, or the same manner. As well as, equally 
with. “Some peculiarity as well as bis face.” Locke. 

ASAFOE'TIDA, or ASS A FOETID A, s. a very stinking 
gum, which, according to Kompfer, is drawn from a root of 
an umbelliferous plant, which grows in the province of Cha- 
rasan, in Persia. A medicine in all nervous complaints. 
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A'SAPH, St. a city of Wales, in Flintshire, on the river 
Klway, where it unites with the Clwyd. It is a poor place, 
of note only for its cathedral, but has a market on Satur¬ 
day. It is 24 miles W. of Chester, and 209 N. W. of 
London. Population 3144. 

ASBE'STINE, a. [from asbestinum, Lat.J that cannot be 
destroyed by fire. 

ASBE'STOS, s. [Gr. and I.at.] a sort of native fossil stone, 
which may be split into threads and filaments, from one to 
ten inches in length, very fine, brittle, yet somewhat tractable; 
it has the wonderful property of remaining unconsumcd in 
the fire, which only whitens it. 

ASCA'RIDE.S, as-kar-e-dez, s. [Gr.] small, white, round, 
and short worms. 

To ASCK'NI), v. ti. [ascendo, Lat.] to rise upwards from 
the earth. Figuratively, to advance from any degree of 
knowledge to another. In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree 
backwards towards its first founders. 

ASCE'NDABLE, a. that may be ascended. 

ASCENDANT, s. [ascendant, Fr.] in Morality, superi¬ 
ority or influence, whereby one man or thing unreasonably 
biases or tyrannizes over another. Figuratively, the great¬ 
est height or perfection. In Genealogy, ancestors, or those 
nearest the root of a pedigree. In an Astrological sense, 
that part of the ecliptic at. any particular time above the. 
horizon. 

ASCE'NDENCY, s. a bias; an undue influence or supe¬ 
riority. “Custom has some ascendency -over understanding. 

ASCENDING, part. [ascendens, Lat.] going upwards from 
flic earth. In Astronomy, an epithet, given to those degrees 
or stars which are above the horizon. The ascending node 
of a planet is a point of its orbit intersecting the ecliptic; 
so called, because the planet ascends above it in its motion 
towards the north. 

ASCENSION, s. [nscewsio, T.at.] a motion upwards. 
Ascension, in Astronomy, is either right or oblique.. Right 
ascension of the sun, moon, or a star, is that point of the 
equinoctial, counted from the beginning of Aries, which 
rises with it in a right sphere. Oblique ascension, is an 
arch of the equator, intercepted between the first point of 
Aries ami that point of the equator which rises together 
with the celestial body in an oblique sphere. The. difference 
between right and oblique ascension is what the astronomers 
mean by ascensional difference. Ascension-day, the day on 
which the ascension of our Saviour is commemorated, com¬ 
monly called Holy Thursday, the Thursday but one before 
Whitsuntide. 

ASCE'NSIVE, a. [from aseendo, Lat.] that is in motion 
upwards; that is in a rising state. Obsolete. 

ASCENT, s. [aseensus, T.at.] motion upwards; the place 
by which an eminence, may be climbed. Figuratively, a 
high place or eminence. In Physics, the ascent of fluids 
is their rising above the level of their own surfaces, A:c. 
In Logie, a kind of argument, wherein we rise from parti¬ 
culars to universals. 

To ASCEItTAl'N, v. a. [aseertrner, Fr.] to determine the 
signification of any word; to take away all doubt. 

ASCERTAINER, s. one who limits or determines the 
signification of a doubtful expression. 

ASCERTAl'NM ENT, s. the determining the signification 
of a doubtful expression; a settled rule or standard. 

ASCETIC, a-set-ik, a. [iWeijrieoc, Gr.] employed only in 
exercises of devotion and mortification. 

ASCETIC, s. [from amrqm-uc, Or.] one who practises a 
greater degree of austerity and mortification than others. 

A'SCII, s. [from « and aetii, Gr.] in Geography, those 
inhabitants of the Torrid Zone who have no shadow once 


or twice in the year, because the sun is then vertical, or 
shines perpendicularly on their heads . 

ASCI'TES, as-si-tez, s. [from aeruoc, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
kind of dropsy which principally affects the abdomen, or 
lower belly, and is remedied by tapping. 

ASCETIC, a. [from uauirge, Gr.J caused by an ascites; 
dropsical, or resembling an ascites. 

ASCITETIOUS, as-sc-tish-us, a. [ascititius, Lat.] that is 
counterfeit or spurious. 

To ASCRl'BE, v. a. [aseribo, Lat.] to deduce from as a 
cause; to attribute to; to impute. 

ASCRI'PTION, s. [ascriptio, Lat.] the act ul ascribing. 

ASH, s. [<rsc. Sax.] in Botany, the fraxinus. It lias pin¬ 
nated leaves ending in a lobe. Its male flowers have no 
petals; and the gerinen lias one seed like a bird's tongue. 

ASHA'MF.D, a. conscious of having done something 
which a person may find fault with. 

A'SIIJiOURN,a. town in Derbyshire: market on Saturday. 
Distant 139 miles N. N. W. from London. Inhabitants 4NH 1. 

A'SIIBURTON, a town in Devonshire, which lias a mar¬ 
ket on Tuesday. It sends one member to parliament. 
Distant 186 miles W. by S. from London. Inhabitants 4165. 

A'SHDY-DE-LA-ZOUCH, a town in Leicestershire, 
which has a market on Saturday. Distant ] 14 miles from 
London. Population 4727. 

A'SHKN, a. made of ash, or ash-wood. 

A'NHKS, s. [has no singular, asen, Sax.] that substance 
which bodies are reduced to by burning. 

A'SHLAR, s. in Masonry, free-stones, as they come out 
of the quarry, of different lengths, breadths, and thiekm .s, 

A'SIII.EKRING, s. in Building, quartering in g.meis, 
about two feet and a half or three feet high fiom the floor, 
and reaching to the under side of the rafters. 

A'SHTON, a village, in Lancashire, 4 miles S. of Wigan : 
a place of increasing traffic.— Ashlon-nnder-Lyne, a borough 
in the same county, 7 miles E. of Mauche-ter; snub im. 
member to parliament. It has so greatly men a ■> d tii u im 
population, including its dependencies, amounts In Vi7. 

ANIIO'RE, ad. to the shore, on land, or to tlm laud. 

ASH-WK'DNKSDAY, s. the first day of L.nt. wh. n, 
in the primitive church, notorious sinners were put. to open 
penance, thus; They appeared at the eliuivh door h.nc- 
footed, and clothed in .sackcloth, where .being examined, 
their discipline, was proportioned according to tlicir ollcoces; 
after which, being brought ii . the church, the bishop sing¬ 
ing the seven penitential psalms, they prostrated the uiseUes, 
and with tears begged absolution; the whole eongieg.ilion 
having ashes on their heads, to signify, that they were both 
mortal and deserved to be burnt to ashes for their sins. 

A'SHWEKl), s. a plant, the same with goutweed and herb- 
gerard. 

A SHY, a. resembling the ash in colour; of a whitish gin/. 

A SIA, one of the four great parts of the world, and the 
second in order. It is bounded on the N.bv the Fro/rn Sea. 
on the E. by the Eastern Ocean, which Is part of the South 
Sea, on the S. by the Indian Sea, and on the \V. !>y Europe 
and Africa. It is of larger extent than any of the three parts 
in our continent; and it is generally said that the first mao 
was created here. The arts and sciences were cnrlv culti¬ 
vated here, though they are thought to come originally from 
Egypt; but all the considerable religions now known had 
their first beginning in Asia; and there are still a great num¬ 
ber of people who maintain the ancient, tenets, which, ac¬ 
cording to them., arc a hundred thousand years old. They 
have one sort of religion in China, and another in India, 
whose priests are the Bratnins; not to mention trio lews, 
Christians, and Mahometans, whose beginnings are suffici- 
S 
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cntlv known to all the world. This was the seat of several oil drawn from it is of an admiral) e seen , and very com- 
anci’ent empires, or monarchies; such as that of the Assy- fortablo to the head to which per umes are no offensive, 
rians, Medes, Persians, and Greeks. It is 6050 miles in ASPA'llAGUS, s. [Lat.] a wel - nown gulden plant, re¬ 
length, from the Dardanels on the W. to the eastern shore markable for communicating, very soon alter being eaten, a 
of Tartary; and 5380 in breadth from the most southern strong smell to the urine; and for this reason it is supposed 
part of Malacca to the most northern cape of Nova Zcmbla. to be diuretic: notwithstanding this, it does not appear that 
It may be divided into ten great parts, namely, Turkey in asparagus contributes much either to the exciting ot the 
Asia, Arabia, Persia, the Mogul’s empire, with the two pen- secretion when suppressed, or facilitating its discharge, 
insulas of India, Thibet, China, and Corea, Great and Lit- ASPECT, s. [asvcctus, Lat.] the face; a peculiar cast of 
tie Bocharia, with Charazm, Little and Great Tartary, Sibe- the countenance'; look or appearance; the front situation of 
ria, and the Islands. The governments of Asia are generally a building, or direction towards any point. In Astrology, 
monarchical; and Turkey, Persia, the Mogul’s empire, Thi- the situation of the sun, moon, or planets, with respect to 
bet, and China, are subject to single monarchs; but the rest each other. 

are divided among several sovereigns; so that there are reck- To A’SPECT, v. a. [ aspicio, Lat.] to look upon; to 
oned seven emperors, thirty kings, besides petty princes, and behold. Not used. 

the rajahs of India, which are very numerous. With regard A’SPEN, or ASP, s. [ctspe, Sax.] a kind of poplar, whose 
to the extent of their religions, the Christian is but small in leaves are supposed to be always trembling; used adjectirely 
respect of the Mahometans, which comprehends one-third for tilings made out of its wood, or those which resemble it 
of Asia; and the Pagan is about twice as much extended with respect to the trembling of its leaves, 
as the Mahometan. The languages are so many and so A’SPEH, a. [I.at.j rough or rugged. Spiritus asper, in 
various, that it is impossible to enumerate them; but the Grammar, an accent in this form ['], which shews that the 
chief are the Turkish, the Grecian, the Arabic, the Chinese, letter under it is to he pronounced strong, and the breath 


the Persian, and the Old Indian. In short, every country 
and island has almost a distinct language. From the rich¬ 
ness of its soil, the dcliciousncss of its fruit, the fragraney 
and balsamic quality of its plants, spices, gums, &e. the 
quantity, variety, beauty, and value of its gems, the fineness 
of its silks and cottons, and the richness of its metals, it 
has generally been considered as the finest quarter of the 
globe. Besides the animals we have in Europe, there are 
lions, leopards, tigers, camels, elephants, rhinoceroses, and 
many others. There arc several great lakes; hut the prin¬ 
cipal are the Caspian Sea, which is 2000 miles in circum¬ 
ference, and the lake Aral, which is about half as much, 
and has not been long known to Europeans. 

ASI DE, ad. applied to situation, that is not straight. 
Opposed to perpendicular, out of, or deviating from its true 
direction; not directly towards; or, from the company; as, 
to speak aside. 

A'SlNARY,or A'SININK, a. [from asiints, I.at.] partaking 
of the nature of an ass. 

To ASK, v. a. [aseiati. Sax.] to desire a thing; to demand; 
to put a question; to inquire; to require. 

ASKA NCE, ASKAUNCE, or ASKAC'NT, ad. with a 
look, wherein the pupils of eaeh eye are turned to the cor¬ 
ners of the eyelid; obliquely, or with a leer, and is expres¬ 
sive of slyness or disdain. 

A'SKKR, s. the person who makes a request or inquiry. 

ASKK'W, ml. aside, wherein the pupils are drawn to one 
corner of the eye, and generally bespeaks contempt or dis¬ 
dain. “lie looked as/criu upon him." Dp. Patrick. 

A'SKRIG, a town in Yorkshire, whose market is on 
Thursday. Distant 216 miles from London. Popul. 737. 

ASl.A'NT, ad. on one side; obliquely. 

ASl.KE'P, ad. in that state wherein all the senses are in a 
manner closed, the eyes shut, and a person enjoys that rest 
from animal labour called sleep. 

ASl.O'PE, ml. declining: obliquely. 

ASP, or A SPIC, s. [iispis, Lat.] a kind of serpent whose 
poison is so dangerous and quick in its operation, that it 
kills without the possibility of a remedy. It. is verv 
small, and those who are bitten by it die by sleep and 
lethargy. 

ASl’A'I.ATlIUS, s. [I.at.] a plant called the rose of Je¬ 
rusalem. '1 lie wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, 
somewhat sharp and bitter to the taste, and anciently 
much in repute as an astringent, but now little used. An 


to supply the place of ail h. 

To ASPERATE, v. a. [aspero, I.at.] to roughen, or make 
rough. 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS, a. [from asper and folium, Lat.] in 
Botanv, having rough leaves. 

ASPERITY, s. [asperitas, Lat.] unevenness, or rough- 
nrss, applied to the surface of bodies, anil pronunciation. 
Moroseness, or roughness, applied to the behaviour or 
temper. 

ASPERNA'TION, s. [aspernatio, Lat.] neglect; disregard. 

A'SPKROUS, a. [asper, Lat.] rough; uneven. 

To ASPERSE, v. a. [aspergo, Lat.] to say any thing 
injurious to the character of another; to slander ; to ca¬ 
lumniate. Simply, to cast upon. 

ASPERSION, s. [aspersio, Lat.] the action of casting 
water about, so as it may fall in small drops, not in full 
streams. Sprinkling, applied in Divinity to the inode of 
baptism commonly practised, opposed to immersion. Figu¬ 
ratively, an unmerited calumny or slander. 

ASPHA'l.’l’lC, a. [from i'anpaXToc, Gr.] bituminous, or 
pitcliv. 

ASPHA’LTOS, s. [ciiT^iiX-or, Gr.] a solid, brittle, black, 
bituminous, inflammable substance, resembling pitch, and 
chiefly found swimming on the surface of the lake Aspha .- 
tiles, or Dead Sea, where anciently stood the cities of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It is used as a principal ingredient in the 
ground that engravers spread upon their plates, when they 
intend to etch, or eat. in a figure with aqua-fortis. 

A'SPHODEL, s. [asphodelns, I.at.] in Botany, the day-lily. 
There are six species; and were by the ancients planted near 
liurving-plaees, to supply the manes of the deceased with 
nurture. 

To A'SPIRATK, v. a. [aspiro, Lat.] to lay a great stress 
of voice upon any syllable or letter. When used neuterly, 
to be pronounced with stress or vehemence, or a full breath; 
as we aspirate horse, house, and hoc/. 

.ASPIRATED, a. [aspirates, Lat.] pronounced with some 
degree of roughness, stress, or vehemence of voice, or a full 
breath. 

ASPIRATION, s. [aspiratio, I.at.] a sighing for, or 
longing after; an ardent desire, generally used in a spiritual 
sense. Among Grammarians, it denotes the pronouncing 
a syllable with some vehemence; as these words beginning 
with the letter h, hear, heat, if pronounced softly, would 
be ear, eat. 
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To ASPI'RE, v. n. [aspiro, Lat.] to endeavour to attain 
something above our present circumstance, rank, or power. 
Used with the particles to and after. 

ASQUI'NT, ad. [from scendan ,Sax.] a position of the 
eyes, wherein they do not both seem to look the same way; 
obliquely. Figuratively, not with regard or due notice. 

ASS, s. [annus, Lat.] in Natural History, a domestic ani¬ 
mal, remarkable for its sluggishness, hardiness, patience in 
labour, coarseness of diet, and long life. Figuratively, the 
word implies a person of mean, abject spirit; basely patient 
under provocations; despicable and dull. 

A'SSA, s. [in Pharmacy, divided into assa dulcis, or ben¬ 
zoin, and assa Jietida ] a gum or resin, of a brownish colour, 
a sharp taste, and very strong offensive smell; from whence 
it receives both the name above mentioned, and likewise that 
of devil’s dumj. 

To ASSAl'L, v. a. [assaillir, Fr.] to attack, or fall upon, in 
order to subdue as an enemy. Figuratively, to attack with 
arguments. 

ASSAl'LABLK, a. that may be attacked. 

ASSA I'l.A NT, s. [from assaillant, Fr.] he who makes an 
attack, opposed to one who defends. 

ASSAI LANT, a. using acts of violence against another; 
attacking. 

ASSAI'LER, s. one who attacks another. 

ASSAPA'NIC, s. a little, animal of Virginia, which is said 
to Hy by stretching out its shoulders and its skin, and is 
called in English the flying squirrel. 

ASSA'UT, s. in Law, an offence committed in a forest, by 
pulling or grubbing up by the roots those trees or bushes 
that form thickets or coverts for beasts. 

ASSA'SSIN, or ASSASSINATOR, s. one who murders 
another, either for hirp, or by treachery. The word Has- 
sassin, (from Iwss, to kill, lo assassinate, to listen, to sur¬ 
prise.) in the vulgar Arabic, signifies robbers of the night, 
persons who lie in ambush to kill, and is very universally 
used in this sense at Cairo and in Syria. 

To ASSA'SSIN ATE, v. a. to murder another treache¬ 
rously, revengefully, or for hire. 

ASSASSINATION, s. the act of murdering by treachery, 
or for hire. 

ASSA'TION, s. [assaIns, Lat.] roasting. 

ASSAU'LT, s. [assault, Fr.] in War, a general and fu¬ 
rious attack of a camp or fortified place, with an inten¬ 
tion to carry, or become masters of it. This has lately 
been styled a roup de main, or a strong and vigorous im¬ 
pression. In Law, a violent injury offered to a man's per¬ 
son, which may be committed by offering a blow, or a 
terrifying speech. 

To ASSAU'LT, v. a. in War, to make a general and fu¬ 
rious attack, without any cover, on a camp or fortified place, 
in order to carry, or become masters of it; to offer violence 
to; to attack, or invade. 

ASSAU'LTER, s. one who uses violence against another. 

ASSA'Y, s. [ essaye , Fr.] examination,' trial, or attempt; 
attack. In Law, assay of weights and measures is the ex¬ 
amination of them by the clerks of markets. 

To ASSA'Y, r. a. [essaycr, Fr.] to put to trial; to try. 

ASSA'YElt, s. an officer of the mint, who tries metals, in 
order to determine their fineness, and how much they are 
above or below standard. 

ASSA'YING, *. the art of separating metals, sulphurs, 
mineral salts, anil other bodies, from each other. 

ASSECTA'TION, s. [asscctatio, Lat.] attendance or wait¬ 
ing upon. 

ASSECU'TION, s. [nssecufto, Lat.] in Canon Law ac 
quirement. 


ASSE'MBLAGE, s. [assemblage, Fr.] the collecting a num¬ 
ber of individuals together, so as to form a whole. Svxox. 
It differs from assembly, because that is used of persons, and 
this of things. 

To ASSE'MBLE, c. a. [assembler, Fr.] to unite several 
things together, so as to form a whole; lo bring several 
thing together into one place. Used nouterly, with the pre¬ 
position together. 

ASSEMBLY, s. [assemblce, Fr.] a company met together, 
either upon business or diversion. In the Military Art, it. is 
the second beating of a drum before a march, as a signal for 
the soldiers to strike their tents, roll them up, and stand to 
arms. Assemblies of the Clergy, are called convocations, 
synods, councils; the annual meeting of tire church of Scot¬ 
land is called a General Assembly. 

ASSE'NT, s. [assensns, Lat.] that act of the mind whereby 
it takes, or acknowledges, any proposition to be true or false. 
In a more loose sense, agreement or consent. 

To ASSE'NT, v. a. [assentio, Lat..] to concede; to receive 
a thing as true. 

To ASSE'RT, v. a. [assero, I.at.] to affirm a thing as true; 
to claim a thing as one’s due; to defend both by words and 
actions. 

ASSE'RTION, s. the affirming a thing a strue; a propo¬ 
sition conceived or delivered in positive terms. 

ARSE'RTIVE, a. positive; obstinate; dogmatical; pe¬ 
remptory. 

ASSE'RTOR, s. he who affirms any proposition as true; 
the author or supporter of any opinion. 

To ASSE'SS, v. a. [assestare, Ital.j lo rate or tax; to fine 
a person. 

ASSE'SSMENT, s. the sum, fine, or custom levied upon 
any person or commodity; the act of levying a fine. 

ASSESSOR, s. [Lat.] in Law, one who sits on the bench 
with a judge, in order to assist him with advice; one who is 
next or equal to another in rank or dignity. 

A'SSETS,^*. [used only in the plural, from assrz , Fr.] the 
goods of a person deceased, which are appropriated to the 
payment of his debts. 

To ASSE'VER, or ASSEVERATE, r. a. [«*«««.. I.at.] 
lo affirm or deny a thing, not only with an oath, but likewise 
with imprecations, exccratinus, or curses. 

ASSEVERATION, s. [asseirratio, Lat.] die act of af¬ 
firming a thing with great solemnity by an oath or impre¬ 
cation. 

ASSIDU'ITY, s. [assiduite, Fr.] a constant attention or 
application to business; unwearied diligence. 

ASSl'DUOUS, as-sid-u-us, a. [nssiduus, Lat.] unwearied, 
incessant; continual and unremitted. 

ASSI'DIJOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to exercise 
diligence without weariness, and application without intei - 
mission. 

ASSIE'NTO,[Span.] a Spanish word, signifying a con¬ 
tract or bargain. 

To ASSl'GN, as-sine, (the i is pronounced long) r. a. 
[assiyno, Lat.] to distribute; to allot; to appoint. In Law, 
to transfer pioperty to another. 

ASSIGNABLE, as-sine-a-bl, a. tl at may be determined, 
settled, fixed, or marked out. 

ASSIGNATION, as-sig-na-shon, s. f assignation, Fr.] the 
act of transferring property to another. 

ASSIGNEE', us-si-nce, s. [assignee, Fr.] one appointed by 
another to do an an act, or perform any business iii his stead. 
Commonly applied to those persons who arc entrusted with 
the estate of a bankrupt, anti are by law empowered to col¬ 
lect his debts, and make a dividend of his effects to his 
several creditors. 
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ASSI'GNER, as-sine-or, s. be who sets out, determines, or 
appoints. 

ASSIGNMENT, as-sine-inent, s. the transferring by 
deed the interest one has in a lease, or other thing, to an¬ 
other person. Assignments may be made of lands in fee 
for life or years, of an annuity, rent-charge, judgment, 
statute, &c. 

ASS I'M II, ABLE, a. [from assimilo, Lat.] that may be con¬ 
verted into the same nature, or be made like another. 

To ASSI'MILATE, v. a. [assimilo, Lat.] to convert to the 
same nature; to bring to a resemblance. 

ASSIMILATION, s. in Physics, that motion by which 
bodies convert other bodies related to them, or at least 
such as are prepared to be converted, into their own sub¬ 
stance and nature. Thus, flame multiplies itself upon 
oily bodies, and generates new flames; air upon water, and 
produces new air; and all the parts, as well similar as 
organical, in vegetables and animals, first attract with some 
election or choice, nearly the same common, or not very 
different juices for aliment, and afterwards assimilate or 
convert them into their own nature. 

To ASSi'Alli LATH, v. a. [assimulo, Lat.] to put on a 
counterfeit appearance; to feign. 

ASSi.VlUl.A'TION, s. [assimulatio, Lat.] a counterfeit or 
specious resemblance. 

To ASSl'ST, v. a. [assistcr, Fr.] to relieve; to help. 
ASSISTANCE, s. [Kr.] the act of helping; help. 
ASSISTANT, a. that supplies the defects of another; 
that helps. 

ASSI'STANT, s. one who helps another. 

ASSI'SK, or ASSI'ZE, s. [assise, Fr.] is used for the court, 
place, or time, when and where the writs and processes, 
whether eivil or criminal, are decided by judges and jury. 
Assi/e. is either general, when judges take their respective 
(ireuils, with commission to take all assize; or special, 
where a commission is granted to particular persons for tak¬ 
ing an assize for one or two causes only. All the. counties 
of England are divided into six eireuits, and the judges are 
assigned by the king's commission for every circuit, who 
now bold tiie assizes twice a year, in every county (though 
by Magna Charta they were sent but once a year) except 
iii Middlesex; and the four northern counties, where the 
assizes arc taken only once a year. The term is likewise 
applied to signify the whole process of a writ; a jury; a 
statute for regulating the weight of bread; and the bread 
itself, ns prescribed by the statute. 

To ASSI'ZE, v. a. to fix the price, weight, or size of a 
comiiioditv. 

ANSI'ZEK, or ASSI'SHR, s. an officer who has the inspec¬ 
tion into the weights and measures of commodities. 

ASSO VIABLE, a. [gssociabilis, Lat.] that may he joined 
or united to something else. 

To ASSOCIATE, t>. a. [ associer , Fr.] to join as a com¬ 
panion; to make one of a company. To join inseparably, 
applied to ideas. Neuterly, to unite or join himself. 

ASSO'CIATE,*. one who is joined to another as assistant, 
companion, partner, confederate, or accomplice. 

ASSOCIATE, a. confederate; joined in interest or pur¬ 
pose. 

ASSO'CIATED, a. [associatus, Lat.] confederated; joined 
as accomplices; making part of a society, or company. 

ASSOCIATION, s. the act of uniting; union; society; 
a contract or treaty, hv which two or more are united to¬ 
gether for their mutual assistance, for the better carrying 
on any design. In Physics, combination or union. 

To ASSOI'L, v. n. [ nssondre, Fr.] in Law, to deliver or 
discharge a person from excommunication. 


A'SSONANCE, s. [assonance, Fr.] reference of one sound 
to another resembling it. In Rhetoric or Poetry, it is where 
the words of a phrase or verse have nearly the same sound 
or termination, but make no proper rhyme; these are ac¬ 
counted vitious in English, though an elegance. among the 
Romans. 

ASSONANT, part, [assonant, Fr.] ranging things in 
classes, according to their resemblance with each other. 

To ASSO'RT, v. a. [assortir, Fr.] to range in classes, as 
one thing suits with another. 

ASSO RTMENT, r. [ assortement, Fr.] in Trade, a stock 
of goods, consisting of various pieces of different sorts. In 
Painting, the proportion aud harmony between the several 
parts. 

To ASXUA'GE, as-stvaje, v. a. to cool or lessen, applied 
to heat; to calm, applied to the wind; to pacify or appease, 
applied to passion or rage; to ease, applied to pain. . In its 
general sense, it implies the lessening the violence of some¬ 
thing furious. Neuterly, to abate or grow less. 

ASSUA'GEMENT, as-swaje-ment, s. that which lessens 
the violence of any thing. 

ASSUA'GKR, as-swa-jer, s. one who pacifies rage, ap¬ 
peases anger, or lessens pain. 

ASSUA'SIVE, as-swa-siv, a. [from assuadeo, Lat.] that has 
a great influence; that assuages, mitigates, or pacifies. 

ASSUKFA'CTION, s. [assuefucio, Lat.] the state of being 
accustomed to any thing. 

ASSU'KTFDE, s. [assuctudo, Lat.] the being accustomed 
to any thing: custom. 

To ASSU'MK, v. a. [assumo, Lat.] to take; to represent'd 
character; to take to one’s self; to arrogate, or claim what is 
not one’s due. 

ASSU'MER, s. one who claims or arrogates more than his 
due; an arrogant person. 

ASSU'MPSIT, (pronounced without the p) s. [Lat.] a vo¬ 
luntary or verbal promise, whereby a man takes upon him to 
perform or pay any thing to another. 

ASSUMPTION, (pronounced without the p) s. [asstimp- 
lio, J,at.] the act of appropriating any tiling to one’s self; 
the supposing a thing true without any formal proof. The 
assumption of the Viigin Mary is celebrated on the 15th of 
August. In Logic, the minor, or second proposition in a 
categorical syllogism; ■mutinies the consequence drawn 
from the major and minor. 

ASSUMPTIVE, (pronounced without the p) a. [assump¬ 
tions, Lat.] applied to that which a person may take or 
appropriate to himself. In Heraldry, assumptive arms are 
those which a person may use as his own. 

ASSU'KANCK, (the syllables assn, at the beginning of 
this and the four following words, are by some pronounced 
like ns/iu) s. [assurance, Fr.] a certain expectation of some¬ 
thing future; confidence; trust; conviction. In Commerce, 
a contract by which a person subjects himself to make good 
the damages to be sustained by another in a voyage, or by 
fire. Sec T nsuiia.nck. 

To ASSE'RE, v. a. [assurer, Fr.] to persuade a person 
of the certainty of a thing; to make a person confident, by 
removing the causes of doubt or fear; to be betrothed. 

ASSU'REDLY, ad. in such a manner as betrays no doubt; 
certainly; undoubtedly. 

ASSU REDNESS, s. the state of a person who is certain, 
or entirely free from doubt. 

ASSU'RF.k, s. one who removes the doubts of another. 
In Commerce, one who gives security to make good any 
loss. 

ASSYRIA, a country in Asia, celebrated in ancient his¬ 
tory. It was one of the earliest empires, and contained the 
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provinces now called D arbeck, Curdistan, and Irak; and 
involved under its dominion, when at its greatest extent, 
many other provinces and kingdoms. 

ASTERISK, s. [imreplamc, Or.] a character used to ren¬ 
der any particular passage in an author conspicuous, or to 
refer to some note in the margin, or at the bottom of the 
page, marked thus, [*]; when two or three are placed toge¬ 
ther in a line, thus, [***], they denote that some word is to 
be supplied or is wanting. 

A'STERISM, s. [asterismus, Lat.] the same with Constel¬ 
lation : which see. Improperly used for Asterisk. 

ASTERI'TE, or ASTROI'TE, s. [dvrtpi'oc, Gr.] a precious 
stone; a kind of opal, sparkling like a star. 

ASTE'RN, ad. a sea-terui, in the hinder part of a ship; or 
any thing situated behind a ship, • 

A'STHMA, (in pronunciation the h is dropped) s. [AirOpa, 
Gr.] in Medicine, a difficulty of breathing arising from a dis¬ 
order in the lungs, attended with a great uneasiness in the 
diaphragm, or precordia. 

ASTHMATIC, or ASTHMA'TICAL, a. affected, or trou¬ 
bled with an asthma. 

ASTO'NIED, part. a. used in the Bible for astonished. 

To ASTO'NISH, v. a. [estonner, Fr,] to occasion surprise 
by the immensity and novelty of an object; to amaze. 

ASTO'NISHMENT, s. a surprise occasioned by an im¬ 
mense and new object; distinguished from admiration, both 
by the degree and the nature of the object. 

To ASTOU'ND, v. a. [estonner , Fr.] to astonish; to con¬ 
found with wonder, or sudden fear. 

ASTRA'DDLE, ad. so to sit on a thing, as that one leg 
should be on each side of it. See Astride. 

A'STKAGAI., s. [a<rrpuyuAoc, Gr.] in Anatomy, a bone of 
the tarsus, with a convex eminence, articulated with the tibia 
by a ginglymus, commonly called the ankle-bone. In Archi¬ 
tecture, a little round member, in the form of a ring or brace¬ 
let, serving as an ornament to the lops and bottoms of columns. 
In Gunnery, the little moulding on a piece of ordnance, of 
which there are generally three on each piece. 

A'STRAI., a. [from antrum, ffat.] that belongs to, or 
depends on, the stars. Astral year, is the time which the 
earth takes to make its revolution round the sun. 

ASTRA'V, ad. out of the right or direct path. Figura¬ 
tively, wrong, or in an error. 

ASTRE'A, according to the Heathen Mythology, was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Themis, and goddess of Justice: in 
the golden age, she came from heaven to dwell on earth; but 
the wickedness of the iron age was such, that she fled to 
heaven again, and was placed in the Zodiac. 

To ASTRl'CT, v. a. [astringo, I.at ] to lessen the distance 
between two objects; to make the parts of a thing come 
nearer to each other, opposed to relax. Constringe is most 
commonly used. Adjectively, compendious. 

ASTRl'CTION, s. [uslrictio, Lat.] the act or power of 
making the pails of a body approach to each other. 

ASTRI'OTIVE, or ASTlll'CTORY, a. [astrictorius, Lat.] 
that has a styptic or binding quality. 

ASTRI'DE, ad. with the legs placed at a distance from 
each other. In an open or wide manner, applied to the 
legs, opposite to close, or together. 

ASTItl'FEROUS, a. [astri/er, Lat.] bearing or having 
stars. 

To ASTRI'NGE, v. a. [astringo, I,at.] to press or close 
together; to force the parts closer to each other. 

ASTRl'NGENT, part, [astringens, Lat.] in Medicine, that 
contracts the dimensions of the vessels by its roughness and 
asperity, and thickens the fluids; when used internally, op¬ 
posed to laxative; when externally, opposed to styptic. 


ASTRO GRAPHY, t. [from farpov and yp&^u, Gr.] the 
science of describing the stars. 

ASTROLABE, s. [from Aorpov and Xa/3i7v, Gr.] in Astro¬ 
nomy, a system or assemblage of the different circles of 
the sphere, resembling an armillary sphere, invented by 
Hipparchus; but being afterwards altered by Ptolemy to a 
plane surface, called a planisphere, the word is at present 
applied to a planisphere or stereographic projection of the 
sphere upon the plane of one of the great circles. 

ASTRO'LOGER, s. [astrologus, Lat.] one who pretends to 
predict events from the supposed influences of the stars. 

ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLOGICAL, a. relating or 
agreeable to the principles of astrology. 

ASTROLO'GICALLY, ad. according to the principles of 
astrology, or after the manner of an astrologer. 

ASTRO'LOGY, s. [ astrologia, Lat.] the art of foretelling 
future events from the aspects, positions, and influences of 
the stars. 

ASTRO'NOMER, s. [from atrrpov and vopoc, Gr.] a person 
who applies himself to the study of astronomy. 

ASTRONO MIC, or ASTRONO'MICAL, a. that is founded 
upon the principles of astronomy. 

ASTRO'NOM Y, s. [S<rrp nv and vop oc, V.] a science which 
teaches the knowledge of the celestial Do lies, their magni 
tudes, motions, distances, periods, eclipses, and order, the 
conjunction and opposition of the planets, and any other of 
their mutual aspects, with the time when any of them did or 
will happen. Astronomy is divided into the ancient and 
modern. Ancient Astronomy, is such as the art stood under 
Ptolemy and his followers, who supposed the earth quiescent 
in the centre, and that all the heavenly bodies performed 
their revolutions round it. The modern, or new Astronomy, 
is that which has been cultivated since the time of Coperni¬ 
cus, who revived the opinions of Pythagoras and Philolaus 
of the motion of the earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
Solar System. In Painting, Astronomy is represented like a 
woman, with a silver crescent on her forehead, an azure man¬ 
tle, and a watchet scarf, besprinkled with golden stars. 

ASTROTIIEO'LOGY, s. [astrum and thrologia, Lat.] 
the proofs of a Deity drawn from an astronomical view of 
the heavens. 

ASU'NDEll, ad. [asundran. Sax.] at a distance from each 
other; apart, or separate; an adverbial term, importing the 
dissolution of the union of two or more bodies. 

ASY'LUM, s. [Lat.] a sanctuary, a place of refuge, which 
sheltered a criminal, and secured him from falling into the 
hands of any officer of justice. A place of retreat from danger. 

ASYMMETRY, s. [u and avpfurpia, Gr.] a defect of 
proportion, harmony, or correspondence between the parts 
of a thing. In Mathematics, the incommensurability of two 
qualities when they have no common measure. 

ASYMPTOTES, s. [front ii, trvr, and ir row, Gr.] right lines 
which approach nearer and nearer to some curve, but which 
would never meet. 

ASY'NDETON, s. fuiruvctrov, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
when a conjunction copulative is omitted. 

AT, prep, [ml, Sax.] before a place it signifies sometimes 
close to; and at other times, in it Before a word implying 
time, it denotes the very instant in which a thing was, or 
will be done; and sometimes is put without the word time 
in the same sense. Used instead oi with, it implies cause, 
or on account of. “At this news he dies.” Shah. Before 
an adjective of the superlative degree, it implies manner, 
or perfection. Before a substantive, it sometimes denotes 
a particular circumstance, and gives it an adverbial mean¬ 
ing; as, at case, t. e. easy. After be, it implies design, 
intention, or employment. “ She knew what lie would be 
T 
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at." Hud. Used with command, it implies subject. “Thou 
art least at my command." Dryd. Sometimes at signifies 
froms as, “Endeavour to deserve something at our hands.” 
Pope. At, joined with all, implies in any respect, degree, or 
manner. “Most women have no characters at ad.” Pope. 
ATAOA'L, s. a kind of tabor used by the Moors. 
ATCHIE'VEMENT, *. See Achievement. 
ATARA'XIA, A'TARAXY, s. [urapa&a, Gr.] exemption 
from vexation; tranquillity. 

ATHANA'SIAN GREED, a confession of faith supposed 
to have been drawn up by Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
in the fourth century. It is appointed to be read in the 
English church on certain days. 

ATE, the preterit of Eat. 

ATHA'NOR, s. [a chemical term, borrowed from a$dva- 
roc, Gr. or, as others think, Ton, Heb.] a digesting fur¬ 
nace to keep heat for some time: so that it may be aug¬ 
mented or diminished at pleasure, by opening or shutting 
some apertures made on purpose with sliders over them, 
called registers. 

ATHEISM, s. [atheisme, Fr.] the opinion of those who 
deny the existence and being of a God, the creator and 
preserver of Che world, 

ATHEIST, s. [from aStoe, Gr.] one who denies the exist¬ 
ence of a God, the creator and preserver of all things. 

ATlIEl'STICAL, a. impious, or agreeable to the principles 
of an atheist; godless. 

ATHEI'STICALLY, ad. after the manner of an atheist. 
A'THELNEY, a river isle of Somersetshire, formed at 
the junction of the Parret with the Thone, remarkable in 
antiquity as the hiding-place of the Saxon king Alfred, with 
a few of his nobles, when the Danes had overrun all the 
country to the forest of Sherwood. 

ATHENS, an ancient town of Achaia, now l.ivadia, in 
Greece, belonging to Turkey in Europe, greatly celebrated 
for its antiquities, and the many learned men it has produced. 
This city is now called Athini; and is not inconsiderable 
either in extent, or in the number of its inhabitants, (about 
15,000) whose language is a mixture of Greek and Turkish. 
The town stands beneath the Acropolis, or citadel. The 
Barbary corsairs infesting it, the avenues were secured, and 
in J(j7(i the gates were regularly shut after sun-set. The 
Acropolis, built on a craggy rock, furnishes a very ample 
field to the. ancient virtuosi. It was once tilled with monu¬ 
ments of Athenian glory; and exhibited an amazing display 
of beauty, opulence, and art; each contending as it were for 
the superiority. Lat. .'17. .08. N. Ion. 2.1. 52. K. 

A'THECUS, or A'TIIEAL, «. [«■&«,£, Gr.] opposite or 
contrary to the belief of a Deity; atheistical; godless. 

ATIJ KIIO'MA, s. Gr.] a tumor, or wen, which 

neither yields to the touch, discolours the skin, nor causes 
pain. 

ATHKltO'MATCH'S, a. [from dStptapa, Gr.J having the 
qualities of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

A' THERSTONE, a market-town in Warwickshire, 101 
miles distant from Loudon; with a market on Tuesday. It 
is indifiercntly large, and well-built; and manufactures hats, 
libbamls, and shalloons. Population .'1870. 

ATIM'RST, ad. wanting drink, or thirsty. 

ATHLETzE, x. [l.at.J persons of strength and activity, 
trained for the public games of Greece and Rome, ami 
exhibiting their skill in exploits of bodily strength. 

ATHLETIC, a. [from uthlcta, Lat.] strong, vigorous, and 
active of body; robust. 

ATIIWA'RT, prep, transverse; across; through. Used 
adverbially, it implies, in a manner vexatious and perplexing; 
wrong. 


ATI’LT, ad. like one making a thrust; raised as a barrel 

behind. .. _ , ,, 

ATLANTIC, [from Atlas] in Geography, that part of the 
ocean which lies between Africa and America. It has its 
name from mount Atlas, in Africa; and its least breadth is 
2300 miles, from Guinea to Brazil. 

ATLAS, s. [Lat.] a collection of maps, generally folio, 
in allusion to the fable of Atlas's bearing the world on his 
shoulders. In Anatomy, the first vertebre of the neck, 
which lies next to and supports the head. In Architecture, 
those statues, or half-statues, of men, used instead of co¬ 
lumns or pilasters to support any member of architecture, 
such as a balcony, &c. They are likewise named Telamo¬ 
nes. Also, a great chain of mountains, which separates 
Barbary from Biledulgirid, in Africa. 

ATMOSPHERE, s. [Arpot and e<paTpa, Gr.] air. In 
Physics, that thin elastic fluid, with which the earth is 
covered to a certain height, gravitates towards its centre, 
and on its surface is carried along with it, and partakes 
of all its motions, both annual and diurnal; some confine 
the term oTily to that part of the air which lying nearest 
the earth, receives its vapours and exhalations, and re¬ 
fracts the rays of light. Its whole weight is computed to 
be 14,831,308,800,000,0001b. troy; and its height, accord¬ 
ing to De la Hire, 16 leagues, or 48 miles. See Am. 
ATMOSPHF/RICAL, a. belonging to the atmosphere. 
ATOM, s. [atomus, Lat.] a particle of matter so minute as 
not to be physically divided. 

ATO'MIOAL, a. consisting of, or relating to, atoms. 
ATOM 1ST, s. a professor of the corpuscular philosophy. 
To ATO'NE, v. it. to agree, or accord. Actively, to make 
satisfaction for; to compensate; to expiate; to make a u- 
compense; to appease; to reconcile. 

ATO'NEMKNT, x. reconciliation, agreement, concord; 
the uniting two persons at variance with each other. 

ATONY, x. [A and nb-oc, Gr.] in Medicine, want of proper 
tension or tone in the solids of a human body. 

ATRABILA'RIAN, or ATK A HILARIOUS, a. [from atm 
and bilis, Lat.] that affAts with a disorder flowing from a 
black adust state of the blood; called melancholy. 

ATRABlLA'RlOUSNESS, s. that quality which causes a 
person to he deemed melancholic. 

ATRAME'NTAI,, «. [from utramenlum, Lat.] that black¬ 
ens, or bus the qualities of ink. 

ATRAME'NTOUS, a. black, or having the qualiti. s of ink. 
ATRO'CIOUS, a. [alro.r, Lat.] that argues a great, if not 
the highest, degree of wickedness ill the committer; ex¬ 
tremely, enormously, and flagrantly wicked. 
ATRO'CIOUSLY, ad. in an atrocious manner. 
ATRO'CIOUSN ESS, x. that quality which argues a per¬ 
son to be extremely, obstinately, and enormously criminal. 

ATRO'CITY, s. [atroritas, Lat.] that which heightens the 
enormity of a crime, and makes it. an object of horror. 

ATROPHY, x. [urpo<l‘ia, Gr.] ill Physic, an universal 
consumption, proceeding fiom the whole habit of the body, 
without any distemper of the lungs, or other cntrail, or any 
remarkable fever. See Consumption. 

ATIIOPOS, in Heathen Mythology, one of the three 
fatal sisters, who was supposed to cut the thread, or put a 
period to the life of man. 

To ATTA'CII, v. a. [attavher, Fr.] in Law, to seize either 
on a person or his goods; to have an affection, desire, or 
inclination towards a thing; to win, or gain over. 

ATTACHMENT, s. [atlachement, Fr.] in Law, the 
taking, securing, or detaining, a person or thing by virtue of 
a writ or precept. It differs from an arrest in this, that an 
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Arrest lies only against the body, whereas an attachment is 
often against the goods only, and sometimes against both 
body and goods. An arrest, likewise, issues out of an infe¬ 
rior court by precept only, but an attachment out of a higher 
court, either by precept or writ. By the custom of London, 
and several other places, a man can attach money or goods, 
in the hands of a stranger, to satisfy himself. Attachment 
also signifies the love, seal, or affection, which one man has 
for another’s interest or welfare; fidelity; regard. 

To ATTA'CK, v. a. [attaqner, Fr.] in War, to make an 
effort or attempt upon a person, or a work, in order to conquer 
or subdue them. Figuratively, to set upon, invade, or treat 
any one as an enemy, cither by actions or words. 

ATTA'CK, s. [attaque, Fr.] in War, an attempt to con¬ 
quer a body of troops, or master a fortified place. A false 
attack, is that which is made only to divert the attention of 
the enemy, and to conceal that of the main one. Figura¬ 
tively, any hostile attempt, whether it consists in actions or 
words. 

ATTA'CKER, s. the person who makes an attempt on a 
body of soldiers or a fortified place, in order to subdue or 
conquer them; any one who uses another with violence. 

To ATTAIN, v. a. [atteindre, Fr.J to make one’s own by 
labour or mental application; to procure, or obtain; to reach; 
to arrive, at; to acquire; to gain; to overtake. 

ATTAI NABLE, a. that may be obtained, acquired, or 
procured; within reach. 

ATTAI'NABLEN ESS, s. the quality which renders a 
thing possible to bo attained. 

ATTAINDER, s. [attaindre, Fr.]when a person has com¬ 
mitted felony or treason, and judgment is passed upon him, 
the children of such a person are thereby rendered incapable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other ancestor; if he were 
noble before, his posterity are thereby degraded, and made 
base; nor can this corruption of blood be taken away but by 
an act of parliament, or by a reversal of the judgment by a 
writ of error. Sully of character. 

ATTAl'NMKNT, s. that which a person makes his own by 
labour or mental applicalion; the act or power of attaining; 
acquisition; the object, attained. 

To ATTAINT,». n. f attaindre, Fr.] to pass sentence against 
a person either for felony or treason, whereby-he forfeits all 
his lands or hereditaments, his blood is eormpted, and his 
children rendered base. Figuratively, to debase, corrupt, or 
make infamous. 

ATTAl'NT, x. in T.aw, a writ which lies against a jury 
for giving a false verdict in a court of record, in a real or 
personal action, if the debt, or damages exceed 40s. In 
such case, the ancient law was that the jurors’ meadows 
should be ploughed up, their houses thrown down, their 
woods grubbed up, and their lands and tenements forfeited 
to the king; hut if the person who brought, the Attaint be 
cast, be shall be imprisoned, and ransomed at the king’s 
pleasure. But by statute the sev nity of the common law is 
mitigated, where a petty jury is attainted, and a pecuniary 
mulct imposed* Figuratively, a blot, or stain, in allusion to 
the consequences of an attainder. 

ATTAI'NTIJR E. s. See Attaindeb. 

’To ATTK'MPF.R, v. a. [attempero, l.at.] to soften, applied 
to rigour; to render supportable, applied to heat; to lessen 
any quality by the mixture or addition of another. Figu¬ 
ratively, to suit, adapt, or fit, in allusion to the tempering of 
metals. To mingle; to dilute; to regulate. 

To ATTE'MPERATK, v. a. [ attempero, Lat.] to render 
agreeable to; to make suitable or proportionate to. 

To ATTE'MPT, v. a. [ attenter . Fr.] to make a trial; to try, 
or endeavour; to attack. Ncutcrly, to make an attack. 


ATTE'MPT, s. an undertaking; a trial to do a thing; 
sometimes applied to the. attack of an enemy. 

ATTE'MPTEtt, s. the person who makes an endeavour; 
one who tries, tempts, or attempts. An invader. 

To ATTE ND, v. a. [atlendre , Fr.] to regard; to fix the 
mind to an object, when applied to speculation; to listen; 
to wait upon; to accompany; to follow; to expect; to stay; 
to lay wait for; to be consequent to; to await. Used neuterly, 
it implies to yield attention; to stay, or delay. 

ATTE NDANCE, s. [attendance, Fr.] the act of wailing 
upon as a servant; service; the persons waiting; a train. 

ATTENDANT, a. [attendant, Fr.] waiting on another as 
an inferior, including the idea of service. Consequent. 

ATTE'NDANT,*. one who accompanies another; a ser¬ 
vant, or dependant of a nobleman; one who depends on 
another as a suitor; that which is inseparably united, as a 
concomitant or consequent. 

ATTENDER, s. See Attendant. 

ATTE'NT, a. [attentus, Lat.] listening to, applying the 
mind to the consideration of any object; intent. 

ATTE'NTATES, s. [attentata, Lat.] proceedings in a court 
of judicature, pending suit, and after an inhibition is decreed 
and gone out: those things which are done after an extra¬ 
judicial appeal, may likewise be styled attentates. 

ATTENTION, s. [Fr.] in Logic, an operation of the mind 
which fixes it to any particular object, and engages it to con¬ 
sider it in such a manner, as to require a distinct idea 
thereof, absorbing, as it were, all other ideas which offer 
themselves to the mind. Heeding, regarding. 

ATTE'NT! VE, a. [attentus, Lat.] applying the mind or ear 
to one particular object. Paying attention; regardful. 

ATTENTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to consider, or 
listen to one particular object. Regardfully. 

ATTENTIVENESS, s. that quality of mind wherein a 
person considers, or listens to a particular object with a 
total disregard of all others. Carefulness; heed fill ness. 

ATTK'N UANT, part, and a. [attentions, Lat.] that makes 
thin or dilutes. Used substantively, in Medicine, for those 
medicines that resolve the viscosity of the humours in the 
human body, in order to promote their circulation, and dis¬ 
charge all noxious and cxcroincntitioiis matter. 

To ATTE NUATE, v. a. [ attenuo, l.dt.] to liquefy or make 
thin. To lessen or diminish. 

ATTENUATION, s. [attenuation, Fr.] in Medicine, ap¬ 
plied to fluids, it is the act of rendering them more liquid 
and thinner than they were before; the effect of attenuating 
medicines, or certain efforts which nature itself makes to 
destroy the force of disorders. In a general sense, it 
implies the breaking or destroying the cohesion of the par¬ 
ticles of any thing, and increasing their surface. 

A TTEIi, s. [ater, poison, Sax.] corrupt matter. 

To ATTEST, ii. a. [attestor, Lat.] to give a proof of the 
truth of a thing by evidence or writing; to swear. 

ATTESTATION, s. [atteslatio, Lat.] evidence, or proof, 
of the truth of any fact, either by word or writing. 

A'TTIC, a. [Atticus, Lat.] in Architecture, applied to a 
kind of building or shorter story over another, wherein no 
roof is to be seen, which is generally decorated with an or¬ 
der peculiar to itself, composed of the other five, but should 
resemble that most which is under it; the breadth of its pi¬ 
lasters should bn equal to that underneath it, and just half 
its height. In Literature, it implies a brilliant kind of wit, and 
an inexpressible elegance of style peculiar to the people of 
Attica. Thus Attic saltan Philology, is a delicate poignant 
sort of wit or humour jmeuliar to the Athenian writers; so 
Attic witness, means one that cannot be corrupted.' Attic 
order, is a small order raised upon a large one, by way of 
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crowning, or to finis.i (tic building. Atticof a roof, is a kind 
of parapet to a terrace, platform, or the like. Attic base, a 
peculiar kind of base used by the ancient architects in the 
Ionic order; and by Palladio and some others in the Doric. 
This is the most beautiful of all bases; and was used by Sir 
Christopher Wren in building St. Paul’s church, London. 

To ATTl'NGE, v. a. [attingo, Lut.] to touch lightly or 
gently. 

To ATTI'RE, v. a. [attirer, Fr.] to put on clothes; to 
dress; to array. Figuratively, to embellish or adorn. 

ATTI'RE, s. clothes or dress to adorn or embellish a 
person. Among Sportsmen, the attire of a slag consists of 
the bur, pearls, beam, gutters, antler, sur-antler, royal, sur- 
royal, and croches: of a buck, of the bur, beam, brow- 
antler, advancer, palm, and spellers. In Botany, the third 
part of the division of a plant, including its generative parts; 
and divided into semi-form and florid. 

Atti rER, s. one who attires or dresses another. 

ATTITUDE, s. [attitude, I’r.] in Painting and Sculpture, 
the posture of a statue, whereby it expresses some action, 
or passion of the mind. Applied likewise to the stage, to 
imply the posture of an actor to express the sentiments of 
the poet. 

ATTLEBURY, a town in Norfolk, distant from London 
94 miles. It has a market on Tuesday. Population 1939. 

ATTO'LLENT, a. [attoUens, Lat.j that raises or lifts up. 
In Anatomy, applied to those muscles which raise the parts 
they belong to. 

ATTO'RNEY, s. [atlornatns, low Lat.] a person appointed 
by another to do something in his stead; a proxy. Attorney 
at law, is one retained to prosecute or defend a suit at law. 
In the Civil Law, they are called Proctors. Attorneys, by a 
late order of all the judges, are to be admitted of some of 
the inns of court or Chancery (except housekeepers in Lou¬ 
don and Westminster, &c.) and no Attorney shall put him¬ 
self out of that society into which he is admitted, till he is 
admitted to some other society, and delivers a certificate 
thereof; and all Attorneys are to be in Commons in the times 
ordered by the society to which they belong, otherwise 
shall be put out of the roll of Attorneys. Attorney-General, 
is a great officer, created by letters patent, to exhibit infor¬ 
mations, prosecute for the crown in criminal causes, and file 
bills in the Exchequer for any thing concerning the king, in 
inheritance or profits. To him come warrants for making 
out all patents, grants, pardons, &c. His salary from the 
crown is 10001. per annum. 

To ATTORNEY, v. a. to perform or employ as proxy. 

ATTO RNM ENT, or ATTOU'RNMENT, s. [attournement, 
Fr.] in Law, the agreement of a tenant for life to the trans¬ 
ferring of property to another. 

To ATTRA CT, e. a. [attraho, Lat.] to draw towards itself; 
to allure or invite. 

ATTRA'CT, s. attraction; the power of drawing. Ob¬ 
solete. 

ATTRA'CTICAL, a. that has the power of drawing some¬ 
thing towards it. 

ATTRA'CTION, s. [Fr.] in Mechanics, the act of a mov¬ 
ing power, by which a thing that may be moved is brought 
nearer, or drawn towards it. In the Newtonian system, it is 
an indefinite principle, not implying a particular manner nor 
physical cause of action, but only a tern’ ■ ey of approach¬ 
ing, whether it proceed from any external cause, or be inhe¬ 
rent in bodies themselves, excluding the idea of impulse from 
its consideration. It is divided info the attraction of gra¬ 
vity, and the attraction of cohesion. The attraction of 
gravity, called the centripetal force by mathematicians, is 
that by which all bodies tend towards the centre, or act on 
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each other at a distance; from hence proceed almost all the 
motions and changes in the system; it is by this principle 
that light bodies ascend, that projectiles are regulated in 
their courses, that vapours ascend and the rain falls, the 
waves roll, the atr presses, and the sea is swelled or decreas- 
ed by the vicissitude of its flux or reflux. The attraction of 
cohesion is that which unites the insensible particles of bodies 
together into their different masses, and causes the roundness 
we see in drops of water or quicksilver. Figuratively, the 
power of alluring, enticing, or engaging the affections oi 
a person. Synon. Attractions nva.y be said to engage us; 
allurements, to entice us; charms, to seduce us. 

ATTRACTIVE, a. [attractif, Fr.] that has the power of 
drawing another to itself; inviting, alluring, engaging. 

ATTKA'CTIVK, s. that which can draw or engage the 
affections; differing from allurement,as that is used in a bad 
sense, but attraction generally in a good one. In Medicine, 
attractives are external applications, which by their warmtV 
and activity penetrate the pores, mixing with and rarefyir. 
all obstructed matter, so as to fit it for discharge, upon lay 
ing open the part. These are also called drawers, ripener 
maturauts, and digestives. 

ATTRACTIVELY, ad. in the manner of a tiling or person 
which draws or allures something. 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS, s. the quality by which a thin 
attracts or allures. 

ATTRA'CTOR, s. that which draws towards itself. 

ATTRA'HENT, s. [attrahens, Lat.] that which has the 
quality of drawing towards itself. 

ATTRl'BU'fABLE, a. [from attrilmo, Lat.] that may be' 
affirmed as belonging to a thing; that may be ascribed or 
imputed to a tiling or person; imputable. 

To ATTRl'BUTE, v. a. [attrilmo, Lut.] to affirm as be¬ 
longing to a thing; to ascribe as a property; to impute, or 
charge, applied to a cause. 

ATTRIBUTE, s. [attrihut, Fr.] the thing attributed to 
another; quality adherent; reputation. In a general sense, 
it is that which agrees with some person or thing; or a 
quality determining something to be after a certain manner. 
Thus, understanding is an attribu»e of mind, and extension 
an attribute of body. That attribute which the mind con¬ 
ceives us the foundation of all the rest, is called its essen¬ 
tial attribute; thus, extension is by some, and solidity by 
others, esteemed the essential attributes of body or matter. 
Attributes, in Divinity, are the several qualities or perfec¬ 
tions of the Divine nature, and such as can be applied to 
Gbd only; under which is included all that we can imagine 
to go to make up a perfect being, such as infinite good¬ 
ness, power, justice, &c. The heathens appropriated a 
particular deity to each attribute ; his power they called 
by the name of Jupiter; his wisdom, Apollo; his will, 
Fate; his wrath, Jit no, &c. In Painting and Statuary, 
attribute is some distinguishing addition to the prin.-ipa) 
figure; as, the club to Hercules; the peacock to Juno; the 
eagle to Jupiter, &c. 

ATTRIBUTION, s. [attribulio, Lat.] son^thing ascribed, 
character or reputation. 

ATTRl'TF., a. [altritus, Lat.] worn off by rubbing two 
bodies together. Among Divines, contrite, sorry. 

ATTRI'TENESS, s. quality produced by the rubbing of 
two bodies together so as to wear off some of their surfaces. 

ATTRITION, s. [attritio, Lat.] the action of rubbing two 
bodies together, so as to wear away or rub off’ some particles 
on their surfaces. The state of being worn. 

To ATTU'NE, v. a. to put an instrument in tune; to make 
the voice or any instruments accord together, and sound the 
same notes, or key. To agree; to harmonise. 
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To AVAI'L, v. a. [from valoir, Fr.] to turn to one’s own 
use, benefit, profit, or advantage; to assist, promote, or pro¬ 
cure. Nenterly, to be of use or advantage. 

AVAI'LABLF., a. applied to means, signifies their suitable¬ 
ness or efficacy to obtain the end; powerful or proper. 

To AVA'LE, v. a. [avaler , Fr.] to let fall; to depress; to 
sink; to render abject. Not in use. 

AVA'NTGUARD, s. [avantgarde, Fr.] in War, the first 
line or division of an army in battle array; or that part which 
is seen by the enemy, and marches first against him. 

A'VARICE, s. [avorice, Fr.] in Morality, an immoderate 
love and desire after riches, attended with extreme diffidence 
of future events, excessive precaution against the instability 
of fortune, making a person rob himself of the necessury 
comforts of life, for fear of diminishing his riches. 

AVARI'CIOUS, a. that partakes of the nature of avarice; 
covetous; insatiable; over desirous. 

AVARICIOUSLY, ad. covetously; insatiably. 

AVARI'CIOUSNESS, s. that quality which inclines a 
person to desire riches immoderately, or to make no use of 
them, when in possession, for fear of diminishing them, and 
which constitutes him an araricious person. 

AVA'ST, ad. [from basta, Ital.j hold, stop; a Sea-term. 

AVAU'NT, interj. [avunt, Fr.} a word implying detestation 
or abhorrence; signifying, begone! out of my sight! 

AU'BIJRNE, a. [from an hour, Fr.] brown; tan-coloured. 

AU'CTION, s. [audio, Lat.] a method of sale wherein goods 
are sold to the highest bidder. 

AU'CTIONARY, a. belonging to an auction. 

AUCTIONEF/R, s. the manager of an auction. 

AUDA'CIOUS, a. [audacieur, Fr.] a term relative to the 
nature of an action, applied to the disposition of mind of 
one who undertakes it, and the manner in which it is exe¬ 
cuted. With respect to the nature of the action, it implies 
something difficult, and attended with may obstacles; that 
the person is of such a disposition of mind as not to matter 
what difficulties he encountersand that he shews a great 
deal of impudence in rendering his attempt effectual; so that 
the word is properly applied in a bad sense only. 

AUDA'CIOUSLY, ad. boldly; in such a manner as be¬ 
speaks a daring impudence. 

AUDA'CIOUSNESS, s. that quality which argues a dis¬ 
position of mind that will induce a person to undertake any 
action, let the difficulties be what they will. Always used in 
a bad sense, and including the secondary idea of impudence; 
unrestrained boldness. 

AUDA'CJTY, s. [audacitas, Lat.] a disposition of mind 
which makes a person capable of undertaking any difficult 
action, and frees him from those apprehensions which might 
render him inactive, or unfit for the offices of society. 

AU'DIBLE, a. [audibilis, Lat.] that is the object of hear¬ 
ing; that may be heard. 

AU'DIBLENESS, s. that which renders a thing the object 
of hearing, or to be heard. 

AU'DIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be heard. 

AU'DIENCE, s. [ audience , Fr.] that attention which is 
given to a person whilst he is speaking. In a Court sense, 
the admission of ambassadors or public ministers to a king, 
in order to deliver the credentials of their sovereign, and to 
open the intentions for which they are sent. In History, the 
tribunals or courts of justice established by the Sp-niards 
in America. Persons assembled in order to hear a public 
speaker. Audience Chamber, a court belonging to the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, wherein differences upon elections, 
consecrations, institutions, marriages, &c. are heard; of equal 
authority with the Court of Arches. 

AU'DIT, *. [Lat.] in Law, the hearing and examining the 


account of a person concerned in the receipt of money, by 
persons publicly appointed for that purpose. 

To AU'DIT, v. a. [audio, Lat.] to examine an account. 

AU'DITOR, s. [1-ut.] one who hears; one who is present 
when anything is delivered in public; one who examines and 
passes either public or private accounts. 

AU'DITORY, a. [auditorius, Lat.] that conduces to hear¬ 
ing. In Anatomy, the auditory nerves are a pair of nerves 
arising from the medulla oblongata, and distributed, the one 
to the ear, the soft utid spongy part of which is the immediate 
cuuse of hearing; the other to the eye, &c. 

AU'DITORY, s. [auditorium, Lat.] a place where persons 
assemble to hear any discourse; a collection of persons so 
assembled. 

To AVE'L, v. a. [avello, Lat.] to pull away. 

A'VE MA1UA, a-ve ma-re, s. [Lat. hail, Mary!] a prayer 
used by the Romish church, beginning with those words in 
honour of ihe Virgin Mary. 

To AVE'NGE, v. a. [venger, Fr.] to punish in proportion 
to the enormity of crimes; and distinguished from revenge, 
because that is always used in a bad, but this in a good sense. 

AVE'NGEMENT, s. the act of punishing for crimes. 

AVE'NGER, s. one who indicts punishment for crimes. 

A'VENS, s. the herb bennet. It has upright yellow blos¬ 
soms, lyre-shaped leaves, and hairy globular fruit. The root, 
infused in wine, is said to be a good stomachic. A sort of 
cinquefoil also bears this name, 

A'VENTURE, s. in Law Books, a mischance, causing a 
man’s death without felony. 

A’VENUF., s. [avenue, Fr.] a passage or opening; an en¬ 
trance. Jn Gardening, a walk of trees leading to a house. 
In Perspective, a passage, narrower at the end than at the 
beginning, in order to make it appear the longer, or straight, 
when viewed from the narrowest end. In Fortification, the 
opening, inlet to, or communication between, a fort and a 
bastion. 

To AVE'R, v. a. [averer, Fr.] to affirm or assert a thing to 
be true with some degree of positiveness. 

A'VERAGE, s. [averagium, law Lat.] in Law, a due 
or service which a tenant owed his lord by his beast or car¬ 
riage. In Sea Commerce, the accidents or misfortunes 
which happen to a ship or cargo, divided into simple, large 
or common, or small; an allowance given to the master for 
his care of the goods, above the freight. A medium; a 
mean proportion. 

AVERMENT, s. is Law, the establishment of a thing by 
evidence; an offer to make good an exception pleaded in 
abatement of the plaintiff's action, and an actual doing it. 

AVE'RNAT, s. a sort of grape. 

To AVERRU'NCATE, r. a. [ avrrrunco, Lat.] to root up; 
to tear up by the roots: to eradicate. 

AVERSA'TION, s. [from aversor, Lat.] a term alluding to 
the motion of a person who detests any thing, which is that 
of turning away from it; abhorrence; aversion. 

AVE'RSE, a. [ nversus , Lat.] hostile or angry with; un¬ 
willing to, abhorring. Used with to nr from. 

AVERSELY, ml. in a manner which shews great unwi.l- 
ingness; backwards, opposed to forv ards. 

AVK'RSENKSS, s. unwillingness; backwardness. 

AVERSION, s. [awrsion, Fr.] dislike, arising from the 
disagroeablcness of an object; the cause of dislike. 

To AVERT, v. a. [averto, Lat.] to turn aside; to keep off’. 

AUF, s. [alf, Belg.] a person void of discretion, or com¬ 
mon sense; a fool, or silly fellow. 

AU GER, or AU G RE, aw-ger, s. [egget, Belg.] in Me¬ 
chanics, an instrument used by carpenters and coopers to 
bore holes with, consisting of a handle and bit. 

U 
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AUGHT, pron. [ auht, Sax.] any thing; applied to the 
extent of a person's knowledge, as far as. 

To AUGME'NT, v. a. [angmentcr, Fr.] to increase the 
value or dimension of a thing by the addition of something 
else. Synon. Our ambition augments with our fortune; 
and we are no sooner in possession of one hundred pounds, 
than we are eager to add to it another. Neuterly, to grow 
larger. 

AUGME'NT, s. [augmentum, Lat.] increase, applied to the 
dimension of a body or the progress of a otsease. 

AUGMENTATION, s. increase, enlargement, improve¬ 
ment. Also, a court erected 27 Henry VIII. when by the 
suppression of the monasteries, the revenue of the crown 
was augmented; the office still remains, and contains many 
curious records, though the court has been long since dis¬ 
solved. In Heraldry, the additional charges to a coat of 
armour, frequently given as particular murks of honour, and 
generally borne cither on the escutcheon or a canton; as 
have all the baronets of England, who bear the arms of 
Ulster in Ireland. 

AU'GUIt, s. [I.at.] in Ancient History, one who pretended 
to foretel the success of an undertaking by the flight of birds, 
or manner in which poultry ate their food. 

To AU'GUR, v. n. to foretel; to guess at; to presage. 

To AU’GURATE, v. n. [aitguro, Lat.] to produce by signs, 
after the manner of an augur. 

AUGURATION, s. the practice of determining future 
events in the manner of augurs, by reputed prodigies. 

AUGU'RIAL, a. according to the principles of an augur. 

AU'GURY, s. [augnriiim, Lat.] in Antiquity, a species of 
divination, or art of foretelling future events, distinguished 
into live sorts, name!;/, augury from the heavens; from birds; 
from chickens; from quadrupeds; and from portentous events. 
Of this kind are also the more modern magic, astrology, 
palmistry, ike. which, though formerly very much practised, 
are now justly exploded. An omen. 

AUGU'ST, a. [nagustus, Lat.] that may claim reverence 
on account of its dignity or rank, or expect awe from its 
appearance; great, magnificent; royal; awful. 

AU’GUST, s. [from Augustus] since the alteration of the 
stvle, the eighth month of the year, called by tile Romans 
rSrxtilis, or the sixth month from March; but named August 
from Augustus Cesar. 

AUGU'STINKS, a religious order of the church of Rome, 
who follow the rule of St. Augustine, prescribed by pope 
Alexander IV. Among other things, this rule enjoins them 
to have all things in common, to receive nothing without 
leave of the superior; and several other precepts relating to 
charity, modesty, and chastity. There are likewise linns of 
this order. 

AUGU'STNHSS, *. that quality which renders a person an 
object of reverence, awe, and homage; magnificence. 

A'VIARY, v. [arinrium, Lat.] a place enclosed for keeping 
birds. Figuratively, a collection of birds. 

AVIDITY, | aviditas, Lat.] greediness, eagerness, an 

insatiable love of money; avarice; insatiable desire. 

A'VISK, or A Vf'SO, s. [ftal.] in Commerce, notice or infor¬ 
mation given by letter. Advice is more commonly used. 

AVFTOUS, a. [avitus, Lat.] left by a man’s ancestors; 
ancient. , 

A U'l.C AW TF.Ti, or Alnrcstcr, a town in Warwickshire, on 
the river Alnc, distant from London 102 miles, with a market 
on Tuesday, and a manufacture of needles. Fopul. 240!). 

AULETIG, a. [ucAdc, Gr.) belonging to pipes. 

AU'LIO, a. [milieus, I.at.] belonging to the court. In 
History, the highest court of Germany, for determining dis¬ 
pute* between the emperor and his subjects. 


To AUMA'IL, t>. o. [from maille, Fr.] to variegate; to 
figure; to enamel. 

AUN T, ant, s. [tante, Fr.] a female relation, sister to a per¬ 
son’s father or mother, or wife to his uncle. 

AVOCA'DO, s. [Span.] a tree that grows in great plenty 
in the Spanish West Indies. The fruit is of itself very in¬ 
sipid, for which reason they generally cat it with the juice 
of lemons and sugar, to give it a poignancy. 

To A'VOCATE, v. a. [uuoco, Lat.] to call a person from a 
thing he is engaged in; to call away. • 

A VOCATION, s. [avocado, Lat.) the diverting a person » 
attention from something he is already engaged in; the busi¬ 
ness which requires his attention. 

To AVOI D, v. a. [ vuidcr , Fr.] to escape; to forbear; to 
shun; to quit, or leave; to vacate,or annul; to binder effect. 

AVOI DABLE, a. that is possible to escape the effects of 
a thing; that may be escaped or shunned. 

AVOIDANCE, s. the act whereby one frees himself from 
the effects of any cause; the act of annulling, emptying, car¬ 
rying off, or becoming vacant. 

AVOl'DER, s. the person who shuns, escapes, or carries 
away; the vessels used to carry things away in. 

AVOl'DLESS, «. inevitable; that cannot be avoided. 

AVOIRDUPOI'S, s. [avoir du pois, Fr.] a kind of weight, 
supposed to be borrowed from the Romans, a pound of 
which contains Hi ounces; bearing the same proportion to 
1 lb. troy, as 14 to 17. All the coarser and larger commo¬ 
dities are bought by this weight. • 

AVOLA'TION, s. [from avolo, Lat.] the act of flying away; 
flight; escape. 

A' VOX, a river which rises in Wiltshire, flows by Salis¬ 
bury, and enters the British Channel at Christchurch Bay 
Avon, a river which rises in Leicestershire, runs by Warwick, 
and enters the Severn at Tewkesbury. Lower Avon, a river 
which rises in Wiltshire, passes by Bath, receives the Frome 
at Bristol, and joins the Severn at Kingsroad. 

To AVOUCH, v. a. [arouer, Fr.] to prove by vouchers 
or proper authorities; positively to maintain the truth of a 
thing; to justify or vindicate. Vouch is in use at present in 
its stead. 

AVOU'CII, s. proof, witness, evidence; declaration. 

AVOU'CHABI.E, a. that may be proved by evidence ot 
vouchers. 

AVOU'CHER, s. be that proves the truth of an assertion 
by proper vouchers, or evidence. 

To AVOW, n. a. [ ttvouer, F'r.] to profess openly, without 
dissimulation; to declare confidently: to justify. 

AVOAVABLE, a. that may be publicly owned without 
dissembling, and generally without shame. 

A VO'WA L, s. a public confession without the least dissimu¬ 
lation or reserve. 

AVO'WKDI.Y, ad. in a public open manner; professedly; 
publicly; unreservedly. 

AVOWEE', s. \avouf, Fr.] the person to whom the 
presentation to any benefice, or the right of udvowson, 
belongs. 

AVU’WKR, s. one who openly professes, asserts, or de¬ 
clares, without dissimulation. 

A VO'WRY, s. in Law, the avowing or confessing the having 
taken a distress for rent, when the person distrained sues for 
a replevin. 

AVO WTRY, or ADVO'WTRY, *. adultery. 

AURE'LIA, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, the second 
change of a caterpillar towards a moth or fly, in which it 
seems deprived of motion, receives no nourishment, and 
appearing sometimes with a yellow gold-coloured skin. 

AURE'LIAN, s. a naturalist who applies himself to 
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study the various changes of insects; sometimes applied to 
one who breeds and describes the various states of moths 
and butterflies. 

AU'RICLE, s. [auricula, Lat.] in Anatomy, the external 
car, or that part of it which is prominent from the head. 

AURI'CULA, s. bear’s-ear, a flower. 

AUttl'CULAR, o. [auricularis, Lat.] that belongs to the 
car; traditional; known only by report; secret or private, as 
if whispered in a person's ear. Auricular confession, in the 
Romisli church, is the private confession a person makes of 
his sins to a priest, in order to receive absolution. 

AURTCULAKLY, ad. in a private or secret manner. 

AURI'FEROUS, a. [aurifer, Lat.] that produces gold. 

AURIGA'TION, s. [from auriga, Lat.] the act of driving 
a vehicle or carriage. 

AURIPIGME'NTUM, s. Sec Orpiment. 

AURO'RA, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, that faint dawn which 
appears in the east when the sun is within 18 degrees of the 
horizon. In Mythology, the goddess who presides over day¬ 
break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, or of the Sun 
and Earth. She is described in all the pomp of imagination 
by Hoiner, covered with a great vail, with rosy fingers and 
hair, sprinkling the due, and expanding the cups of flowers. 
Aurora Borealis, an extraordinary meteor, or luminous appear¬ 
ance, shewing itself in the night in the northern parts of the 
heavens. Various reasons have been given by philosophers 
for this phenomenon; but scareely.two of them agree, ami 
perhaps are all mistaken as to tne real cause. It is very 
common in countries near the pole, but rarely in England, 
none being recorded in our annals from Nov. 14, 1574, till 
the surprising one of March 6,1710, since which it has been 
J ire tty frequent. 

AU'RUM-FU'LMIXANS, *. [Lat..] in Chemistry, a solu¬ 
tion of gold in ai/ua regia, precipitated with salt of tartar; 
whence a small quantity becomes capable, on the application 
of heat, of giving a report like that of a pistol. 

AUSCULTATION, s. [from ausculta, Lat.] a hearkening, 
or listening to. 

AU'SPICK, s. [auspirium, Lat.] the art of divination, con¬ 
fined to the flight, or singing of birds; a prosperous event, or 
the favour and protection of a lucky person. 

AUSPI'CIAL, n. relating to prognostics. 

AUSPI CIOUS, a. that promises success; favourable, for¬ 
tunate, kind, propitious. 

AUSPl'CIOUSLY, (it:l. promising success. 

AUSTE'RE, a. [ austerus , Lat.] applied to morals, rigid 
and mortified, opposed to effeminate, or luxurious; severe. 
Applied to tastes, rough, sour, and astringent, as of unripe 
fruits. Applied to the weather, intensely cold. 

AUSTF/RELY, ad. in a rigid mortifying manner; morosely. 

AUSTE'RITY, s. a state of rigid severity and mortifica¬ 
tion, sometimes including the. secondary idea of sourness or 
moroseness; severity or harshness of discipline. 

AU'STRAL, a. [australis, Lat.] towards the south; as, 
austral signs. 

AUSI'RAI.A'STA, s. [Austral and AmVj] a name recently 
applied to New Holland, Van Diemen’s Land, New Guinea, 
New Britain, and other islands to the south of the Asiatic 
continent. 

A U'STRIA, a large country of Germany, bounded on the 
N. by Bohemia and Moravia; on the E. by Hungary; on the 
S. by Stiria; and on the VV. by the archbishopric of Saltzburg. 
The river Ens divides it into the Upper and Lower; Vienna 
is die capital of the Lower, and Lintz of the Upper. Austria 
excels all the neighbouring states in the fertility of its soil, 
the plenty of its pastures, and the wholesomeness of its air. 
Coni, wine, and fruit, arc very plentiful; and the saffron 


better than that of the East Indies. The dukes and arch¬ 
dukes of Austria long possessed the title and dignity of em¬ 
peror of Germany; but, in consequence of the great changes 
effected in the empire by the French, under Napoleon, the 
reigning emperor, Francis I. abdicated that high dignity, and 
in 1806 erected his own dominions into an hereditary empire. 
The Imperial metropolis is Vienna. 

AUTHENTIC,or AUTHE'NTICAL, a. [aulhenticus, Lat.] 
of established authority; attended with full proof, and at¬ 
tested by persons when deserving of credit. 

AUTHENTICALLY, ad. worthy of credit; in such a 
manner as to procure credit. 

To AUTHE'NTICATE, v. a. to establish by necessary 
proofs of genuineness; to prove by authority. 

AUTHENTICITY, s. genuineness; truth, supported by 
proper proofs and authorities. 

AUTHE'NTICLY, ad. in such a manner as to evince a 
thing to be genuine. 

AUTHOR, s. [ auctor , Lat.] in its more proper sense, one 
who creates and produces any thing; the original inventor or 
discoverer of any new art or principle; one who writes upon 
any subject, opposed to a translator or compiler. 

AUTHO'RITATIVE, a. having authority, or an influence 
over another; that commands or obliges. 

A UTHO'RITATIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to bespeak 
proper authority or license. 

AUTIIO'RITAT1VENESS, s. that quality which shews a 
person to be properly licensed, or to have authority for tiie 
doing any thing. 

AUTHO RITY, s. [ auctoritas , Lat.] a power which leaves 
a person the. liberty of choice, arising from superiority of 
rank or reason; includes the secondary idea of respect, and 
is applied to God with respect to his creatures; and to pa¬ 
rents with respect to their children: applied to arguments, 
it denotes their strength. Sv.vox. There appears in the idea 
of authority, something just and respectable; in the idea of 
power, something strong and active; and in the idea of domi¬ 
nion, something great and elevated. 

AUTHORIZATION, s. the act of communicating autho¬ 
rity; establishment by authority. 

To AUTHORIZE, v. a. [authoriscr, Fr.] to give a person 
license or authority to perform a thing; to encouiage; to 
justify; to give credit to; to make legal. 

AUTRO'CRACY, s. [uwroc and spa roc, Gr.] independent 
power; supremacy; arbitrary government. 

AUTOGRA'IMIICAL, a. [from avrve and yp ( '.r. ] writ¬ 
ten by a person’s own hand: original; not copied. 

AUTOGRAPHY, or AUTOGRAPH, s. a persons own 
hand-writing. An original, opposed to a copy. 

AUTOMATICAL, a. having the quality of an aulom.!t<.n; 
endued with power to move itself, as a clock, or watch. In 
the animal economy, applied by Boerhauve to express those 
motions which arise, purely from the, structure of the body, 
and over which the will has no power. 

AUTO'MATON, aw-tom-a-ton, s. [from ncre/mror, Or. 
plural Automata,] in Mechanics, an engine which moves of 
itself, or a machine with the principle of motion in itself. 

AUTO'MATOUS, aw-tom-a-tus, a. having the power of 
motion in itself. 

AUTO’NOM Y, s. [dvrovopin, Gr.] living according to one’s 
mind and prescription. 

AUTOPSY, s. [uvrotya, Gr.] seeing a thing with one’s 
own eyes. Applied by the ancients to the communications 
which the soul was supposed to have with the gods in the 
Elcusinian mysteries. Ocular demonstration. 

AUTO'PTICAL, a. [from avrm[/ia, Gr.] seen by a person’s 
own eye*. 
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AUTO'PTICALLY, ad. in such a manner as a person 
may be au eye-witness. 

AUTUMN, s. [autumnus, Lat.] the third season of the 
year, wherein the fruits are gathered in, commencing astrono¬ 
mically at the autumnal equinox, and ending at the winter 
solstice; popularly including August, September, and Octo¬ 
ber. Some nations computed their years by autumns; but, 
according to Tacitus, the Germans had no idea of this sea¬ 
son. In Painting, Autumn is represented by a man at perfect 
age, clpthed like the spring, and girded with a starry girdle; 
holding in one hand a pair of scales, equally poised, with a 
globe in each; in the other, a buiu-li of divers fruits and grapes. 
His age denotes the perfection of this season; and the ba¬ 
lance, that sign of the zodiac which the sun enters when our 
autumn begins. 

AUTU MNAL, a. belonging to autumn; produced in au¬ 
tumn. In Astronomy, Autumnal point, that point of the 
equinox whence the sun begins to descend towards the 
south. Autumnal signs, Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius. 
Autumnal cr/uinox, the time when the sun enters the autum¬ 
nal point, about the 2.3d of September. 

AVU'I.SION, s. [avulsio, Lat.] the pulling asunder of two 
united bodies, implying the secondary idea of force. 
AUXIfSIS, s. [Lat.] exornation, amplification. 
AUXI'LIAR, or AUXILIARY, s. [from auxiliaris, Lat.] 
a person who assists another, whether in war or peace, works 
of strength, or the products of the understanding. 

AUXI'LIAR, or AUXILIARY, a. affording help or assist¬ 
ance. In Grammar, applied to such verbs as are prefixed 
to others, and help to conjugate certain tenses, which are on 
that account named compound tenses. 

To AWAIT, v. a. to expect a thing in future; to be re¬ 
served, or designed for; to attend; to wait for. 

To AWA'KE, v. 71. (pret. awoke; wereian, Sax.] to raise 
from sleep. Figuratively, to rouse a thing from a dormant 
or latent state into action. Ncuterly, to cease to sleep; to 
be cautious; to be on one’s guard ; to take measures not to be 
surprised by an approaching calamity or enemy. 

AWA’KE, a. not being asleep; not sleeping. 

To A WA'KEN, v. a. [preterit awedtened.] See To Aw ike. 
This seems to be the best word. 

To AWA'Rl), v. a. [the a in the second syllable is pro¬ 
nounced hard, like an; weardig, Sax.] to pass sentence, or 
determine a controversy, as an arbitrator. Figuratively, to 
give one’s opinion. 

AWA'Rl), s. the judgment of a person chosen by contend¬ 
ing parties to determine a difference between them. 

AW A'RE, ad. perceiving; cautions; on one’s guard. 

A WA'Y, ad. \aweg. Sax.] after the verb go or be, it implies 
absent, or out of sight. At the beginning of a sentence it 
has the force of a verb in the imperative mood, and signifies, 
leave this place. “Away, old man.” Shak. Sometimes join¬ 
ed to a verb, as give or throw, it implies to lose, including 
the idea of lavishing, squandering, or profusion. 

. AWE, s. [eye, or oga, Sax.] a respect mixed with terror, 
including the idea of superior rank, authority, or parts. 

To AWE, v. a. to influence a person by one’s authority, 
dignitv, or age; to keep in subjection. 

A'WFUL, a. that causes respect, joined with fear, on ac¬ 
count of its dignity, authority, or age. Struck with awe. 

A'WFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to command respect, 
joined with fear; including the secondary ideas of authority 
and dignity. In a reverential manner. 

A'W FULNESS,s. that quality with attracts respect mixed 
with fear; solemnity. 

AWHILE,ad.applied to time,space, interval; sometime 
A'WKWARD, a. [from cewerd, Sax.] applied to the mind. 


perverse; untaught; applied to the behaviour, clumsy; un¬ 
handy; clownish: applied to tilings, inelegant, 

A'WKWARDLY, ad. in a clumsy manner. 

A'WKWARDNESS, *. that quality which shews a person 
not to hare been conversant with the elegancies of polite life; 
and denotes him to be clownish und clumsy. 

AWL, a. [ale, or ale. Sax.] a sharp-pointed instrument 
used by shoemakers.to make holes. 

A'W LESS, a. irreverent; void of respectful fear; without 
the power of causing reverence. 

AWL-SHAPED, a. in Botany, applied to the leaves, 
threads, or seeds, slender, and becoming finer towards the 
end, like an awl. 

AWME, or AUME, s. a Dutch liquid measure, equal to 
the tierce in England, or to one-sixth of a ton in France. 

AWN, s. the slender sharp substance growing to the valves 
of corn or grass, and frequently called beard. 

A'WNING, s. [from aulne, Fr.] a sail or tarpauling hung 
over any part of a ship to keep the suu off. 

AWRY', ad. in pronunciation the w is dropped [ wnthan, 
Sax.] out of a straight line; out of a perpendicular direction; 
on one side; not even. Figuratively, erroneously. 

AX, or AXE, s. [ eax, Sax.] a carpenter’s instrument to hew 
wood; its edge tapers to the middle of the blade, and it has 
a long handle to be used with both bands. 

A XBlilDGE, a town in Somersetshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Thursday. It is seated under 
Mcndip-hills, which arc rich in lead mines, jyjid proper for 
feeding eattle. It consists of one principal street, long, but 
narrow; and is situated 10 miles N. W. of Wells, and 130' 
W. of London. Population fl'jy. 

AXILLA, s. [Lat.] the cavity under the upper part of the 
arm, called the arm-pit. 

AXl'LLAR, or AXILLARY, a. [axillaris , Lat.] belonging 
to the arm-pit. 

A XIOM, s. [t'duofia, Gr.] a plain, self-evident proposition, 
as, that nothing can act where it is not; that a thing cannot 
be, and not be, at the same time; that the whole is greater 
than a part thereof; and that from nothing, nothing can 
arise. This word is principally restrained to Mathematics; 
and when applied to other purposes, it is frequently called 
a Maxim. 

A’XIS, s. [Lat. axes, plural] in Geometry, Astronomy, &c. 
an imaginary line, passing through the centre of any figure 
or orbit. Thus the axis of the world, or of a planet, is a line 
conceived to pass through its centre, about which the sphere 
revolves in its diurnal rotation. So likewise the sun, with 
all the other planets, except Mercury and Herschel, are 
known by observation to move about their respective axes. 
The axis of the earth, during its revolution round the sun, 
remains always parallel to itself, and is inclined to the plane 
of the ecliptic, making with it. an angle of about 66?, degrees. 
In Conic Sections, axis is a right line, dividing the section into 
two equal parts, and cutting all its ordinates at right angles. 
In Mechanics, axis of balance, is that line about which it 
moves or turns round. Axis of oscillation, a right line pa¬ 
rallel to the horizon, passing through the centre, about which 
a pendulum vibrates. In Optics, axis is that ray, among all 
others that are sent to the eye, which falls perpendicularly 
upon it, und consequently passes through the centre of the 
eye. In Architecture, Spiral axis, is the axis of a twisted 
column drawn spirally, in order to trace the circumvolution 
without. Axis, in Anatomy, is the second vertebre of the 
neck, so called from the head's turning on it like an axis. 

A'XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, s. [acse and treow. Sax.] a 
piece of wood, &c. which passes through the centre of a 
wheel, on which it turns. 
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A'XMINSTER, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It is seated on the river Ax, near the edge of the 
county, in the great road from London to Exeter, and was a 
place of some note in the time of the Saxons. It is govern¬ 
ed by a portreve; has one church, and about 200 houses; 
but the streets, though paved, are narrow. Here is a small 
manufacture of broad and narrow cloths, and another of 
leather gloves; some carpets are also*made in the Turkey 
manner. King Athelstan established a minster here, to 
the memory of the princes slain in his army, when he de¬ 
feated the Danes in the neighbourhood. It is 27 miles E. 
by N. of Exeter, and 147 W. of London. Population 2719. 

AY, ad. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] yes; certainly; even so: 
used to affirm the truth of a thing. 

AYE, ad. [avia, Nax.] generally used after for, and implies 
time without end; for ever; to all eternity. 

AYRSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on the 
W. by the Irish Channel and .the Frith of Clyde, N. by 
Renfrewshire, E. by the counties of Lancrk, Dumfries, 
and Kirkcudbright, and S. by Wigtonshirc. It is inter¬ 
sected by the Ayr, Irvine, Ciirvan, and Stinchar; has coal, 
limestone, iron, lead, and copper; and sea-weed is thrown 
on shore, from which kelp is made. The population amounts 
to 145,065. Ayr is the capital, 7(i miles S. W. of Edinburgh. 
Its trade is in coal and salmon; also an extensive manufac¬ 
ture of leather and soap. Inhabitants 7G0G. The county 
sends one mem her to parliament; and the town, in con¬ 
junction with four other places, sends one also. 

A'YRY, or A'ERY, s. [from the old French wire] a nest 
or company of hawks; the nest of the hawk. 

A ZIMUTH, s. [Arab.] an arch of the horizon, compre¬ 
hended between the meridian of a place and any given 
vertical, or the complement of the eastern and western am¬ 
plitude to a quadrant. The viar/nrtical azimuth, is an arch 
of the horizon contained between the sun’s azimuth circle 
and the maguetical meridian. Azimuth compass, is an in¬ 
strument used at. sea, for finding the sun’s maguetical 
azimuth. Azimuth dial, is one whose style or gnomon is at 
right angles to the plane of the horizon. Azimuth circles, 
also called Azimuths, are great circles of the sphere, inter¬ 
secting each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles in all its points. Azimuths are re¬ 
presented by the rhumbs on common sea-charts, and on the 
globe they are represented by the quadrant of altitude when 
screwed in the zenith. On the azimuth is reckoned the height 
of the stars, and of the sun when not in the meridian. 

AZORES, certain islands in the Atlantic Ocean, about 
nine in number, discovered in 14.(9, subject to Portugal. 
They take their name from the great abundance of hawks 
bred there,; and though rocky, yet abound in corn, wine, 
oranges, and other fruit. No poisonous animal, it is said, 
is found upon them. St. Michael, the largest of these 
islands, is 52 miles long, (i to 15 hroad, and contains 80,000 
inhabitants. Lon. 25. to 30. \V. Lat. 37. to 40. N. The other 
islands are St. Maria, Tercera, St. George, Graciosa, Fuyal, 
Pico, Flores, and C’orvo. 

A'ZURE, s. [nzwr, Fr.] in the general sense, the blue 
colour of the sky. Among Painters, the blue colour, with 
a greenish cast, prepared from lapis lazuli, generally call¬ 
ed ultramarine: likewise that bright blue colour, pre¬ 
pared from the lapis arinenos, called Lambert's blue. In 
Heraldry, azure is the blue colour in the coat of arms of 
any person below the rank of a baron. In the escutcheon of 
a nobleman, it is called Sapphire; and in that of a sove¬ 
reign prince, Jupiter. In Engraving, this colour is expressed 
by horizontal lines or strokes. 

A'ZURE, a. of a sky or faint blue colour. 


B. 

is the second letter of most alphabets, and in ours the 
first consonant. It is pronounced by pressing the 
whole length of the lips together, and forcing them open 
with a strong breath. As an abbreviation, in Music, B 
stands for the tone above A, as lib nr bl3 does for 13 
flat, or the semi-tone major above A; B also stands for 
bass, and B. C. for basso continuo, or thorough bass. As a 
numeral, B was used by the Greeks and Hebrews to denote 
2; but among the Romans it stood for 300, and with a dash 
over it thus, b for 3000. The same people used 1$, for 
Brutus; B. F. for bomim factum. They likewise used P>. 
and V. indifferently. 15, in the chemical alphabet, signifies 
mercury. 13. A. stands for bachelor of arts; B. L. fot 
bachelor of laws; and 13. I). for bachelor of divinity. 

13A'A, s. a sound borrowed from, and expressive of, the 
bleating of a sheep. 

To J3A'A, v. a. [from the sound] to bleat like a sheep. 

To BA'BBLK, v. n. [babbtlcn, Bclg.] to prate like a child 
without sense, or imperfectly; to betray secrets; to talk 
without regard to place or circumstance. 

BA'BBLF., s. [babil, Fr.J senseless prating; idle talk. 

BA'BBLER, s. one who talks without any fund of sense, 
or without proper ideas of the words he makes use of; an 
idle talker; a betrayer of secrets. 

BABE, or BA'BY, s. \baban, 13rit.] a young child of either 
sex. Sometimes applied to one that cun neither walk nor 
speak. An infant. 

BA’BEL, s. [baa, Ileb. confusion] a tower or temple, built 
by the descendants of Noah, about the second century after 
the flood, and dedicated to the heavens, or the sun. The 
impiety of the builders was punished by the confusion c.f 
their tongues; whence thp place had its name. It is sup¬ 
posed to have been the same with the temple of Belus. 
which Herodotus and Strabo describe among the stupendous 
works in Babylon. The. term is frequently used for disor¬ 
der, confusion, tumult, irregular mixture. 

BA'BISIl, a. that resembles the choice of a very young 
child; that belongs to a very young child: childish. 

BABOO'N, s. | babnin, Fr.] in Natural History, one of tlia 
species of monkeys of the largest size. 

BA' IIY LON, the capital of the ancient-Babylonia nr Chal¬ 
dea, in Asia, is supposed to have stood in K. Ion. 12. 53. N 
lat. 33. 0. Seinirainis is said by some, and Belus, or Nim¬ 
rod, by others, to have founded this city. But by whomso 
ever it was founded, Nebuchadnezzar was the finisher of it; 
and he made it one of the wonders of the world. The most 
famous works in and about, the city were, its walls, the. tem¬ 
ple of Belus, Nebuchadnezzar's palace, the hanging gardens, 
the batiks of the river, the artificial lake, and the canals. 
The walls, which surrounded the city, were, according to 
Herodotus, 87 feet thick, 350 feet, high, and 480 furlongs 
(GO miles) in circumference. They formed an exact square, 
eaeh side of which was 120 furlongs (15 miles) in length; and 
were built of large bricks, cemented together with bitumen. 
The city was encompassed, without the walls, with a vast 
ditch, lined with bricks, and fihed with water. In the 
whole compass of the wall were 100 gates, i. c. 25 on each 
side, of solid brass; anil on the w r d!s were 250 towers. 
The city, or town within the walls, was regularly built; 
for from each of the 25 gates, on every side of the square, 
was a straight street., extending to the corresponding gate 
in the opposite side; therefore the whole number of streets 
was 50, eaeh about 15 miles long, and 25 of them crossing 
the other 25 exactly at right angles. By this intersection 
or crossing of the streets, the city was divided into 67G 
X 
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squares, of four furlongs and a half on cadi side, or two 
miles and a quarter in compass. About these squares, on 
every side towards the streets, stood the houses, three or 
four stories in height. The intermediate space within the 
squares and behind the houses was occupied as gardens, 
either for pleasure or convenience. The whole city stood 
in a large plain, in a very fat and deep soil; and a branch 
of the Euphrates, running from N. to S. divided it into two 
- parts. That part of it which stood on the east side of the 
river was the old city; the other, on the west, was addeil 
by Nebuchadnezzar, both being included within the walls. 
The glory of this city, however, did not last long after it fell 
into the hands of the Persians; for l 'yrus removed the seat 
of the empire to Sliushan, and Babylon by degrees fell to 
utter decay. The smalt Turkish town of Hillah is supposed 
to stand on or near its site. 

BABYLONIA, or Chaldea, a kingdom of Asia, and 
the most ancient in the world, being founded by Nimrod, 
the grandson of Flam, who is supposed by some also to have 
founded Nineveh, the capital of the kingdom of Assyria. 
The history of these kingdoms is greatly involved in obscu¬ 
rity. It is plain, however, from sacred and profane history, 
that Babylonia subsisted as a distinct kingdom from Assy- 
lia, even when the latter was in its greatest splendour. 
The most probable account, is, that, the empire of Assyria 
was founded by Pul, on the ruins of Damascus or Syria, 
in the days of Menaheni king of .ludali. This king left 
two sons, Tiglath-Pileser ami Niibonassar. To the former 
in 1 bequeathed the empire of Assyria, and to the latter that 
of Babylonia. Tiglath-Pileser resided at. Nineveh, the 
original seat of the Assyrian empire, while .Nabonassar, 
who was the younger brother, held his residence at Baby¬ 
lon. But, about ii’ili years before Christ, Nineveh was 
taken and destroyed by the. Modes and Babylonians, (Na- 
bopolassar being king of Babylon,) and the seat of the 
empire transferred to Babylon. Cyrus, the commander 
of the Median and Persian army, defeated tin; Babylonians, 
ami blocked them up in the city of Babylon, which was 
stoied with all kinds of provisions for *20 years; but lie 
took it by stratagem. It lias frequently been the object of 
contention between the Turks and Persians. 

BA OCHAN'Al,, s. [I,at.] a devotee of Bacchus, the re¬ 
puted god of wine. A reveller; a drunkard. Adjectively, 
levelling:, drunken. 

BACCIIAN.VI.IA, bak-ka-na-lc-a, s. [I.at.] the drunken 
revelling feasts, generally denominated Orgies, of the hea¬ 
then god Bacchus. Two of these festivals were celebrated 
in the year,one in the spring, the other in autumn; both ac¬ 
companied with games, spectacles, and theatrical representa¬ 
tions; and at. these times the poets contended for the prize of 
pocirv. The initiated into the mysteries of these feasts ap¬ 
peared in public night and day, drunken, dancing obscenely, 
committing all manner id' licentiousness, and running over 
the mountains and foicsts vviili horrible shrieks and bowl¬ 
ings. crying out, /<i llnechr. In Home they occasioned such 
shocking disorders, that the senate suppressed them. 

BACCilAN ATI AN, bak-ku-nu-le-uii,s. [from Bacchanalia, 

J.at.] one who attended the feast of Bacchus. Figuratively, 
a riotous drunken person. 

BA'CCllANT, mase. BA'CCHANTF,, fern. s. a devotee of 
Bacchus; a reveller; a drunken man or woma-i 

BA'('CHIJS, bak-kus, s. in Heathen Mythology, the son 
id' Jupiter and Semple, the same with the Greek Diomisus, 
the god of wine and of drunkards. 

BACCfFEKOUS, bak-si-fe-rus, a. [hac.cifcr, l.at.] in Bo¬ 
tany, such vegetables as hear berries. 

BA’CIIKI.OH, s. a man in the state of celibacy, or who 


was never married. Anciently, the name was given to those 
superior in quality to esquires, but who had uotvassals suffi¬ 
cient to have their banner carried before them in the field of 
battle. They were usually young gentlemen, who endea¬ 
voured to acquire the title of Bachelors by their prowess; 
beino- an order inferior to the Chevaliers, or Knights. 
Menage and Fmiehet suppose they took their name from has 
chevaliers, or the lowest order of knights. It was also a 
title given to young cavaliers, who, having made their first 
campaign, received the military girdle; and it was likewise 
given to him who had overcome another in his first combat. 
At the Universities, Bachelors arc. those who have attained to 
the Baccalaureate, or have taken the first degree in the liberal 
arts and sciences. At Oxford, a person must be a student 
four years before he is entitled to be Bachelor of Arts; three 
years’ more before he uttains the degree of Master of Arts; 
and in seven years more he may commence Bachelor of Diri- 
vilg. At Cambridge, the degrees are taken much the same 
its at Oxford, except, iti I .aw and Physic, in either of which 
the Bachelor's degree may he taken in six years. 

BA'CHKl.ORSHIP, s. the state of an unmarried man; 01 
of a graduate, or bachelor, at a university. 

BACK, s. [Aae, brre, Sax.) in Anatomy, the hind part id' 
the tinman structure, from the neck to the thighs. Applied 
to the hands, that part opposite to the palms. Applied ti 
the array of an army, the rear. Applied to situation, the 
hind part, or that which is not in sight. Applied to an edge- 
tool or instrument, the thickest part of the blade, opposed to 
the edge. A large square trough or cistern, used bv brewers 
to hold liquor in; a vat. Figuratively, a supporter, or one 
who will second another in an attempt. 

BACK, ad. applied to motion, to the place from whence 
a person came. Applied to action, to retreat. Applied to 
time, that which is past. After keep, applied to the increase 
of plants, to stop or hinder the growth. Again; in return. 

To BACK, v. a. to mount it horse; to break him for the 
saddle ; to make him go backwards bv pulling the reins 
Figuratively, to second, support, assist, or defend. 

To BA’CK BITE, v. a. to speak against a person in his 
absence; to censure treaehenmslv. 

BA CK BITEll, s. one who censures the conduct, or vilifies 
the actions, of a person in his absence. 

BACK-BOARD, s. the hoard in a boat for passengers to 
lean their hacks against; also the stiff milled paper put into 
the covers of hooks to preserve them from injury. 

BACKDOO'H, s. a door or passage out of a house behind 
opposed to the front. Figuratively, a private passage. 

BA'CK F.l), part, having-a back. Forced to go backwards. 

BACKFRIEND, a false friend; or secret enemy. 

BA'CKGA'MMON, s. a game played with dice and mel¬ 
on a hoard or table, veneered lor that purpose. 

BA'CKHOUSF., s. the building which lies behind ;t house 

BA'GKSIDE, s. the hinder part of anv thing; the liii dci 
part of ail animal. Figuratively, a yard behind a house. 

To BACKNId'DK, •//. in Divinity, to return to idolatry 
after having quitted it; to apostatize; to quit the true mode 
of worship; to fall off; to revert. 

BACKSIJ'DKR, s. one who quits the true religion inordei 
to embrace a false one; an apostate. 

BA'CK.STAFF, s. an instrument used at sea to take the 
sun's altitude. This instrument, commonly called Davis’s 
Quadrant, from the name of the inventor, and by the French 
the English Quadrant, is not so accurate as could he wished; 
and a large, heavy, brass Astrolabe is preferable. 

DA'CKSTAl BS, s. the private stairs of a house, generally 
appropriated to the use of servants. 

DA'CKSTAYS, s. in Ship-building, the ropes belonging 
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to the main and fore masts, which keep them from pitching 
overboard. 

BA CKSWORD, s. a sword with only one sharp edge, and 
blunt back. Figuratively, a cudgel, or the art of defending 
one’s self with a cudgel. 

UA'CKWAltD, or BA'CKWAllDS, ad. [back and vieard, 
Sax.] applied lo motion, signifies the going from a person 
with the face towards him, the legs being moved towards 
the hind instead of the fore part of a person; towards the 
back, or behind upon the back. “ Backwards and for¬ 
wards.” Newton. Applied to the success of an undertak¬ 
ing, it implies, not to prosper or advance; to want success. 
Applied to time, some period that is past; or a portion of 
time already past. Regressively; aversely; perversely. 

BA'CKWARD, a. unwilling, in allusion to makiug ad¬ 
vances, or anticipating or meeting a person’s wishes; reluc¬ 
tant; slow; dull; not quick, or apprehensive; late. 

BA'CKWARDLY, ad. applied to the motion whereby a 
person retreats or goes from another with his face towards 
him; in a perverse, unwilling manner; reluctantly. 

BACKWARDNESS, s. that quality which proceeds from 
a dislike of the measures a person is to put in practice, the 
undertaking he is to accomplish, or the person he is to 
oblige, including the idea of slowness. Dulncss; want of 
uppreheusion; sluggishness; unwillingness; tardiness. 

BA'CON, s. [bacawn, Brit.] the flesh of a hog, salted and 
dyed, having the bristles burnt with straw. To save one's 
bifll^ a low phrase for preserving one’s self from harm. 

flluU'LE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a kind of portcullis 
or gate, made like a pit-fall, with a counterpoise supported 
by two stakes, placed before the corps-du-gard, advanced 
near the gate. 

BAGULO'METRY, s, [from bacillus, I.at. and pcrpiM, 
Or.] the art of measuring accessible or inaccessible heights 
by means of staves or rods. 

BAD, a. a relative term. Confined to natural agents, 
that which lessens or destroys the happiness of out selves or 
others. Applied lo moral agents, that which thev voluntarily 
perform, in order to lessen or destroy their own happiness, or 
that of others. Applied to persons, one who habitually 
transgresses (he laws of duly prescribed by the Deity. Ap¬ 
plied to actions, that which is performed contrary to any moral 
law; vicious. Applied to things, that which is prejudicial 
to our health, happiness, &c. Puov. A bad shift is butter 
than none .— Where bad's the best, nought must be the choice. 
—A bad bush is better than the open jfidd; that is, better to 
have any, though a had friend or relation, than to be quite 
destitute, and exposed to the world. 

BADE, or BAD, the pretcr tense of Bin. 

BADGE, s. a mark worn by a person t.o denote his dig¬ 
nity, profession, trade, rank, <Xre. a token. 

To BADGE, v. a. to set a mark on a person; to stigmatize. 

BADGER, s. [bcthitr, Fr.] in Law, one who is licensed to 
buy corn in one place, and sell it in another, and is exempt¬ 
ed from the punishment of an engrosser by (i Nil. VI. In 
Natural History, a wild four-footed beast, somewhat larger 
than a fox, and resembling a hog and dog. Jt dwells ill 
burrows, lives on insects, carrion, and fruit, stinks very 
much, fattens by sleeping, and shews its age by the num¬ 
ber of holes in it’s tail, one being added every year. 

BA'DLY, ad. not agreeable to a person’s wishes; in a 
manner inconsistent with a person's undertakings. Applied 
to health, sickly. Applied to the execution of any thing, not 
suitable to the ideas of taste, elegance., or porportion. 

BADNESS, s. a quality which denotes a person habi¬ 
tually to transgress against, the laws of his nature. Applied 
to things, it denotes that they are inconsistent with the good. 


BAH 

ease, or pleasure of rational or irrational b**®£*' 
to roads, it signifies that they C&ttnOt'be tf3VCB2 
or pleasure. Applied to weather, it denotes 3 W3Dt Ot SC r 
remty, calmness, or sunshine. Applied to health, that it is 
infirm, and interrupted with sickness. 

BAFFIN’S BA Y, a gulf of North America, discovered 
by Baffin, an Englishman, in 1002, in an attempt to find 
out a north-west passage to the South Sea. 

To BA'FFLE, t>. a. [baj/ler, Fr.] to render the care of an- • 
other insignificant; to frustrate the intentions of another. 

BAFFLER, s. the person or thing which defeats, or ren¬ 
ders any thing abortive. 

BAG, s. [beige, Sax.] in its primary sense, a receptacle 
made of linen, silk, or leather, to contain any thing, in the 
shape of a long square wheu empty, and open only at one 
of its ends, which is called the month. Likewise a kind of 
smaller bag, made of black silk, worn by gentlemen over the 
hind locks of their hair or perukes, as an ornament. In Na¬ 
tural History, the thin membrane, or eystis, containing the. 
poison of vipers, which they lay out of their months when 
eating their food; that which contains the honey in bees,&c. 
In Commerce, a term of quantity; as, a bag of pepper, of 
aniseed, almonds, &c. In Botany, a distended bladder-like 
seed-vessel, opening on one side, as in bladdcr-sena. 

To BAG, v. a. to put into a bag; to load with a bag. 
Used ncutcrly, to swell, so as to resemble a full bag. 

BAGATELLE, bag-a-tel, s. [Fr.] a trifle; a toy. 

BA'GDAD, or Baydal, a celebrated city of Asia, the 
capital of lrak-Arabi,on the banks of the river Tigris. This 
city, for many years the capital of the Saracen empire, was 
founded by calif A1 Mansur, the second of the house of A1 
Abbas, after the attempt of the Rawandians to assassinate 
him. This place has experienced a great deal of the horrors 
of war, it having been an object of almost perpetual con¬ 
tention between the Persians and the Turks, from the 13th 
century. Amurath, or .41 Morad IV. with a formidable 
army made himself master of it in 1638; since which time 
the Persians have never been able to get possession of it 
for any length of time. The Turks have a garrison of 
10,000 men here, which is doubled in time of war. Jan. 
19, 1778, the plague appeared in this city *’or the first 
time; and made such liavoe in the months of February, 
March, and Auril, that of about 400,000 inhabitants, 
scarcely a fourth part were left alive. The inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns of llela, [Iman Alv, Iman Hussein, 
and Iman Moussa, were entirely swept away. Lat. 33. 
22. N. Ion. 44. 20. K. 

BAGGAGE, s. [baggage, l'r.] the, utensils of an army, 
so called from their being packed up in hags. Bag and 
baggage, a low phrase, to signify all a person’s goods. 
Figuratively, a woman of no character; a prostitute. 

BATIN'K), ban-yo, s. [ bagno , ltal.] a house for bathing, 
cupping, sweating, and swimming. 

BA’GPIPE, s. [from bag and pipe; the wind being re¬ 
ceived in a hag] a musical instrument, consisting of a lea¬ 
thern lmg, which is blown up like a foot-hall, by means of 
a port-vent or little tube fixed to it, and stopped by a valve; 
and throe pipes, or flutes, the firs., called the great pipe, or 
drone, and the second the little one; these pass the wind 
out only at the bottom; the third has a reed, and is played 
on by compressing the bag under the arm, when full; and 
opening or stopping the holes, which arc eight, with the fin¬ 
gers. The bagpipe takes in the compass of three octaves. 

BAGUETTE,*. [Fr.] in Architecture, a little round mould¬ 
ing, less than an astragal; sometimes carved and enriched. 

BAHA'MA ISLANDS, often called the Lncaya Islands, 
the easternmost of the Antilles, lying in the Atlantic Ocean. 
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They arc nearly 500 in number, but twelve only are taken 
notice of. They are subject to Great Britain. The Gulf of 
Florida, or Bahama, through which the Spanish galleons 
sail in their passage to Europe, lies between these islands 
and the continent of Florida. 

BAIL, s. [properly from bailler, Fr.] the act of freeing 
or setting a person at liberty who is arrested or imprisoned 
for an act civil or criminal, under security taken for his 
appearance; likewise the person who gives such security. 
Bail is cither common or special. Common bail, is in actions 
of small concern, and is so called because any securities are 
taken. Special bail, is in causes of greater weight, as debts 
amounting to 101. where the sureties must be subsidy men, 
answerable to the value. 

To BAIL, v. a. to deliver a person from arrest, or impri¬ 
sonment, by being surety for his appearance at a certain 
day; to admit to bail. 

BAILABLE, a. that may be set at liberty by bail or 
sureties. 

BAl'LIFF, s. [buillie, Fr.] an inferior officer of justice, 
appointed to execute writs, and other processes directed to 
the sheriff, and to summon county courts, sessions, assizes, 
and the like. There arc ulso bailiffs of forest, and of ma¬ 
nors, who direct husbandry, fell trees, gather rents, pay 
quit-rents, Ac. A water-bailiff, is an officer appointed in 
port-towns, for the searching of ships, gathering the toll 
for anchorage, &c. and arresting persons for debt. &e. 
upon the water. Bailiff, is likewise the. chief magistrate 
of several corporations. Governors of some of the king's 
castles are likewise called bailiffs. 

BAI'LIWICK, s. the place or jurisdiction of a bailiff, 
within his hundred, or the lord's franchise. 

BAI'LAIENT, s. in Law, is a delivery of goods in trust, 
upon a contract expressed or implied, that the trust shall be 
faithfully executed on the part of tin: bailee. As if cloth 
be delivered, or (in legal dialect) bailed to a tailor to make 
a suit of clothes, he has it upon an implied contract to render 
it again wheu made, and that in workinunly manner. 

BAI'RAM.s. in the Mohammedan customs, a yearly festival 
of the Turks, which they keep after the feast of Ramazan. 
It is concluded with a solemn prayer against infidels, and 
an invocation to the Deity, to extirpate Christian princes, or 
to arm them against each other, that they may have an 
opportunity to extend their own law. 

To BAIT, v. a. [ bntan , Sax.] to put meat on a hook, Ac. 
in order to catch fish or other animals; to attack with vio¬ 
lence; to set dogs upon. Neuterly, to refresh one’s self, and 
cattle, by eating or drinking on a journey. 

BAIT, s. [bailze, Tent.] a piece of flesh, or other lure, 
made use of to catch fish, or ensnare animals. Figura¬ 
tively, an allurement, or enticement; any thing which, under 
a specious appearance, contains mischief in itself, or pro¬ 
duces it by its consequences. A refreshment on a journey. 

BAIZE, s. a coarse open woollen cloth, with or without 
a frize, without a wale, and wrought, like flannel, in a loom 
with two twiddles. 

To BAK , v. a. [ bcicnn , Sax.] to dress, or heat any thing 
m an oven. Figuratively, to harden with heat. 

UAKEllOGSE s. a place where bread is made, ren¬ 
dered eatable by the heat of an oven, and exposed to sale; 
and where other meat or pastry is dressed. 

BA'KKR, s. one who subsists by making bread and bak¬ 
ing. The trade is both very ancient and useful, and was a 
brotherhood in England before 1155, in the reign of Henry 
II. The white bakers were incorporated in 1307, by Ed¬ 
ward II. and the brown in 168.5, in the time of James II. 

BA'KEWF.LL, a town in the Peak of Derbyshire, with 


a market on Friday. It is seated on the river Wye, in a 
deep valley, and has a large church with a lofty spire. The 
market is good for lead and other commodities. It is 27 
miles N. N. w. of Derby, and 153 from London. 

BALA, a corporate town of Merionethshire, in North 
Wales, with a market on Saturday. It is seated on a lake 
near Pembtemeer, by the Welsh called Lhin Tegid, which is 
3 miles in length, and one in breadth, and abounds with a 
fish called a guinard, resembling a salmon in shape, and its 
taste is like a trout. The river Dee runs through this lake, 
and is noted for salmon. It is 36 miles S. W. by W. of 
Holywell, and 195 N. W. of London. 

BA'LANCE, s. [Fr.] in Mechanics, that simple power 
which denotes the equality or difference of weight in heavy 
bodies, and is sometimes called scales and sometimes steel¬ 
yards, of which there are many different forms. Also, the 
beating part of a watch; equipoise. In Commerce, the equa¬ 
lity between the value of the commodities bought of foreign¬ 
ers, and the value of the native productions transported into 
other nations; the difference between the debtor and cre¬ 
ditor sides of a merchant’s or tradesman’s accounts; over¬ 
plus of weight. In Astronomy, one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, commonly called Libra, on which the sun enters 
about the 23d of September at the autumnal equinox; this 
constellation consists of fourteen stars of several magni¬ 
tudes; and is represented on a globe or planisphere, under 
the form of a pair of scales, or by this mark =o-. In Physics, 
the balance of the air, is the weight thereof, whereby it 
presses where it is least resisted, till it becomes of equal 
weight iti all its parts. Hydrnstatical balance, an instru¬ 
ment for determining the specific gravity of fluids and solids, 
by weighing them in water. 

To BA'LANCE, v. a. [balancer, Fr.] to weigh in a pair 
of scales; to bring two bodies to an equipoise in a pair of 
scales. In Mercantile affairs, the making the creditor and 
debtor side of an account equal by the addition of as much 
as the one is less than the other. Figuratively, to atone for 
former failings by one’s future conduct. Neuterly, to be in a 
state of suspension; to hesitate; to fluctuate in opinion 
BA'I,ANGER, *. the person who weighs any thing, or 
makes weight in opposite scales. 

BA'LANCIN’G, s. among .Seamen, the contractings sail into 
a narrower compass, in a storm, hv retrenching or folding up a 
part of it. at one corner; this method is used in contradistinc¬ 
tion to reefing, which is common to all the principal sails. 

BALCO'NY, s. [balcon, Fr.] in Architecture, a projecture, 
or kind of gallery, in front of a wall or building, generally 
before a window, supported by pillars or consoles, and sur¬ 
rounded by banisters or balustrades. 

BALD, hawld, a. \bal, I3rit.] that has lost its hair; want¬ 
ing hair. Figuratively, applied to trees, stripped of their 
leaves. Applied to style in writing, unadorned; void of ele¬ 
gance. Mean, naked, hare. 

BA'LDACHIN, s. [ baldachino, Ital.] a piece of archi¬ 
tecture, in form of a canopy, supported with columns, and 
serving as a covering to an altar. It properly signifies a 
rich silk, and was a canopy carried over the host. 

BA'LDERDASII, s. [of uncertain derivation] any thing 
jumbled together without taste, judgment, or discretion. 

BA'I.DLY, ad. without hairs, applied to animals; witn- 
out leaves, applied to trees; without ornaments,or elegance, 
applied t.o writings or buildings. Meanly, nakedly. 

BA'I.DMONEY, or BA W DM ONEY, s. a plant, the same 
with the gentian, mourn, or common spignel. 

BA LDNESS, s. applied to animals, the want of hair; 
applied to trees, loss of leaves; and applied to writings, 
paintings, and buildings, want of ornament or elegance. 
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BALDOCK, a town in Hertfordshire, with a market on 
Thursday. It is a Ions' town, lying on the N. road, and 
seated between the hills in a chalky soil fit for corn, and 
chiefly of note for its trade in malt. It is 9 miles W. of 
Kuyston, and 37 N. N. W. of London. Population 1704. 

BA'LDRICK, s. [bah: and ric, Sax.] a belt worn hanging 
from the shoulder across the breast, on which the sword was 
formerly hung, not unlike that worn by our soldiers at pre¬ 
sent, to which they fasten their pouches. Figuratively, the 
zodiac circle, which cuts the globe obliquely, as the belt 
formerly was suspended. A girdle. 

BALE, s. [balle, Fr.] a quantity of goods or commodities, 
packed in cloths, corded round very tight. Bale goods, are 
such as are exported in bales. 

BALE, s. [ heel , Sax.] something which deprives a person 
of happiness, or health; misery, anguish, calamity. 

To BALE, v. n. to pack goods up in a bale. Used ac¬ 
tively, by sailors, for laving out water, instead of pumping. 

BA'LEFUL, a. full of anguish, pain, misery, mischief, and 
grief; poisonous, or destructive of health; woeful. 

BA'LEFULLY, ad. in such a maimer as produces sorrow, 
anguish, calamity, and sickness; mischievously. 

BALK, bawk, s. [balk, Belg. and Teut.] a large piece of 
timber; a beam; a raft or polo over any out-house or barn. 
In Husbandry, a ridge of land left unploughed between two 
furrows, or at the end of a field. Figuratively, the disap¬ 
pointment of a person’s curiosity or expectation, after they 
have been excited. 

To BALK, bawk, r. a. to disappoint a person’s expecta¬ 
tions, after exciting them; to render a person’s endeavours 
ineffectual; to frustrate; to elude; to miss, to omit, when the 
contrary is expected. Ncuterly, to turn aside; to deal in 
cross purposes. 

BA'LKF.RS, baw-kers, s. in Fishery, persons who stand 
on a cliff, or eminence, to inform the fishermen which way 
the shoal of herrings goes. 

BALL, s. [hoi, Dan. and Belg.] any thing of a round 
form; a globe. Ball and socket, in Mechanics, a ball or 
sphere of brass, fixed in a concave semi-globe, with an end¬ 
less screw, that it mav be moveable horizontally, vertically, 
and obliquely, and is generally added to surveying instru¬ 
ments, to fix them in any position. In Printing, a skin 
spread over a concave stock of wood, and stuffed with wool, 
for applying the ink to the letters. 

BALL, s. [bnllure, low Lat. from fla\\i(uv, to dance,] an 
entertainment wherein people arc assembled to dance. The 
public dances, wherein masters display the abilities of their 
scholars in this qualification, go by this name. 

BA'LLAD, s. [balude, Fr.] words set to music, and per¬ 
formed by a singer; a song. 

To BA'LLAD, v. n. to make a person the subject of a 
ballad. Actively, to make or sing ballads. 

BA'LLAD-SINGER, s. one who sings ballads in the 
streets; including the secondary idea of something mean. 

BA LLAST, i. [ballasto, Belg.] a quantity of stones, sand, 
or gravel, laid in a ship’s hold, to sink it to a proper depth, 
i. e. to make it draw more water, to sail upright, and to pre¬ 
vent its oversetting; and a ship is said to be in ballast when 
it has no other lading. Figuratively, that which is used to 
keep any thing steady. 

To BA'(.LAST, v. a. to lade a ship with stones, sand, &c. 
to keep her steady. Figuratively, to add something to keep 
a thing steady. 

BALLET, s. [Fr.] a stage dance, which is mixed with 
dramatic characters, and alludes to some actions, in real life 
or fabulous history. 

BA’LLIAGE, s. a small duty paid to the city of Lon¬ 


don by alien* and deniWM, for 

‘VA, or BAUOW 

a large, short-necked, round §*} V* 

the spirits which come over, or JT . 

Architecture, a ball or globe on the top of 
way of crowning. In Fire-works, a ball w P® _ 
filled with combustibles, which mounts to a COOSIuCTO 
height, and bursts into stars. In Aerostation, a light hoUOW 
vehicle of silk, of a round form, inflated with inHammab/e 
gas, which, being lighter than the atmosphere, causes it to 
ascend to a great height. 

BA'LLOT, s. [ballote, Fr.] a little ball made use of at 
elections, &c. in giving votes; the sum of votes so collected. 
At present applied to the votes which are given at elections, 
by a ticket dropped into some receptacle. 

To BA'LLOT, v. n. | haUoler, Fr.] to choose, by dropping 
a ball into a box; to elect by dropping in a ticket. 

BALM, (in pron. the l is sometimes dropt) or BA LSAM, 
s. [baume, Fr.] an oily, resinous substance, flowing either 
spontaneously or by means of incision, from several plants. 
There are many kinds, but the most noted nre: 1. Balm of 
Gilead, much valued in the country where it is produced. 
In Medicine, it opens obstructions of the lungs, and heals 
erosion from acrimony and the worst kind of ulcerations. 

It is prescribed in asthmas, pleurisies, and whatever requires 
expectoration; in inward bruises and sores, particulaily 
those of the reins, <fec,; and externally it is used to dis¬ 
charge and incarnate. 2. Balsam of Pirn, which is dis¬ 
tinguished into two sorts, white and black. The former, 
called the Balsam of Incision, is of a white colour, and is 
excellent for green wounds. The black is obtained by boil¬ 
ing the wood of the tree which produces it. The best is of 
a dark red colour, and of admirable fragrancy. It heals, 
dries, and discharges, and is much used externally, not only 
in wounds, but in palsies, itchiadic, and rheumatic pains 
and by perfumers for its excellent smell. ,1. Balsam of T< In. 
produced from a species of the pine, which grows in New 
Spain; is of a deep yellowish colour, and of a most delicate 
scent. It flows from the tree in the consistence of turpen¬ 
tine, but by keeping becomes brittle. Its virtues are the 
same, in general, with those of the Peruvian anil (iileail 
kinds. 4. Balsam of Capiri, or Copaiba, likewise the pro¬ 
duce of a tiee, is of a thinner consistence than the common 
turpentine, but much more fragrant and detersive. It 
passes away quickly by urine, and mightily cleanses those 
passages, and all obstructions and ulcerations of those 
parts. !>. Balsam of Liqnidamhtr, which drops from a tree 
in Mexico, called arbor stvracifcra, by incision in the bark, 
is a resinous and pingniotis liquor, of a reddish vellow 
colour, an acrid aromatic taste, and of the consistence of 
Venice turpentine. Its essence strengthens the bead and 
nervous system, and its oil is of singular efficacy both 
for external and internal uses. There are also" many 
sorts of factitious or artificial balsams, made up by apo¬ 
thecaries and chemists. In Botany, balm is a species of 
mint. 


To BALM, v. a. to anoint.; to sooi.ie; to mitigate. 

BA'I.MLEAF, *. a plant, called also bastard balm, bating 
red blossoms with purple spots, or white with red spots, 
growing six in a whorl on single fruitstnlks, and flowering 
in June. 

BA'LMY, a. having the qualities of balm; soothing; fla¬ 
grant; mitigating; assuasive. 

BA LNEARY, s. [batnearivm, I.at.] a bathing-room. 

BA'LNEATORY, a. [balncarius, l.at.] belonging to a halt 
or stove. 

Y 
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BA'LOTADE,*. the leap of a horse, so that when his fore 
feet arc in the air, he shews nothing- but the shoes of his 
hinder feet, without yerking out. A bololade differs from a 
capriole; for when a horse works at caprioles, he yerks out 
his hinder legs with all his force. 

BA LSA'M ICS, s. in Pharmacy, medicines that soften, re¬ 
store, heal, and cleanse; of gently attenuating principles. 

BALTIC SEA, a large inland sea, in the X. of Europe, 
having Denmark and Sweden on tin; H .; Russia and Poland 
mi the li.; Poland, Prussia, and Germany, on the S.; and 
Sweden on the N. The Baltic neilher (dibs nor (lows, and 
there is always a siipcifleiul current sets through the Sound, 
into the ocean, while the water, at a considerable depth, 
keeps lushing in. Tlieie is a method of keeping a boat 
stationary in such a situation, by making use of a large 
basket full of stones, instead of an anchor ; wheu this is 
thrown overboard, and suspended at u proper depth from 
the boat by a rope, the boat is prevented from being ear¬ 
ned along with the upper current, by the pressure of the 
opposite current beneath on the basket. file Baltic is 
generally frozen in the winter. 

BALTIMORE, a large trading town of Maryland, in 
America, seated on the Pctapses, which runs into Cliesa- 
peak Bay. It. is divided into the Town and Pidl’s Point, by 
a creek, over which there are two bridges. At Fell’s Point, 
tin- water is deep enough for ships of burden; but small 
vessels only go up to the Town. In 1SJO, the number of 
inhabitants was 62,627: the religious professions are vari¬ 
ous. Baltimore is 3,0 miles N. of Annapolis. J.at. 39. 
19. N. Ion. 7<i. 41. \V. 

BATiUSTKll, s. [Imlustre, Fr.] in Architecture, a small 
column or pilaster, from 1 inch 3-iths, to four inches square, 
or diameter, sometimes adorned with mouldings of no cer¬ 
tain form, and placed with rails on stairs, and in the fronts 
of galleries in churches. 

BA'LliSTRA UK, s. in Architecture, an assemblage of one 
or more rows of balusters, high enough to rest the elbow on, 
fixed on a terrace, bridge, or building, by way of security, 
or for separating one part from another. 

BAMBOO', s. [Ind.] in Natural History, a large kind of 
reed, growing in the maritime parts of the East Indies. 

To BAMBOO ZLE, v. a. to trick, or impose on a person, 
under the appearance of a friend; to confound under pre¬ 
tence of assisting. A word of low and ludicrous use. 

BAMBOO'Zl.ER, one who, under specious pretences, 
tricks another; a cheat, or sharper; a tricking fellow. 

BA'MPTOX, a town in Oxfordshire, on the Thames, 71 
miles from London ; murketon Wednesday. Population 2.714. 
Also a town in Devonshire, 163 miles from Loudon ; market 
on Saturday, and a manufacture of serges. Population, 1961. 

BAN, s. in its primary signification, any thing publicly 
proclaimed, commanded, or forbidden; an interdiction. In 
Church Government, a proclamation of the intention of two 
parties to enter into matrimony, which is done thrice in the 
church they belong to, before the marriage ceremony can ho 
performed. A curse, or excommunication. The bun of the 
empire, is a public act or proclamation, whereby a person is 
suspended of all his rights as a member or voter. 

To BAN, r. a. [batmen , Belg.] to excommunicate; to curse 
or devote to destiaction; to execrate; to interdict. 

BANA'NA TREE, s. a species of plantain, 

BANBURY, a borough town of Oxfordshire, seated on 
the Charwell, with a market on Thursday. It is governed 
by a mayor, and is large, and well-built; contains several 
good inns; its markets are well served with provisions; and 
is the second town for beauty in the county. The houses 
are generally built with stone, and the church is a large 


handsome structure. It lias been long noted for its cakes, 
cheese, and ale. It sends one member to parliament, and 
is 17 miles \V. N. W. of Buckingham, and 71 N. N. W. of 
London. Population .0906. 

BAND, s. [band, Sax.] whatever ties or keeps a person 
to a certain place, without liberty of going farther; that 
by which a person or animal is kept from exerting their 
natural strength; the same as a bond. Figuratively, that 
which has the power of knitting a dose alliance or con¬ 
nection between persons; a company of persons so united; 
that which is hound round a person or thing, applied to 
dress; a linen neckcloth, consisting of two square leaves, 
hanging down from the chin to the breast, worn by clergy¬ 
men and lawyers. In Architecture, any flat, low member, 
or moulding, broader than a fillet. In Surgery, a strip of 
doth, to surround or swathe certain parts that need assist¬ 
ance; also called a roller. Tlu; Bund of Pensioners, con¬ 
sists of 120 gentlemen, who have IDOL a year each, for 
attending the king on solemn occasions. 

To BAND, v. a. to unite together by some common tie; 
to cover or bind with some narrow doth, tillet, or band. 

BA NDAGE, s. [bandage, Fr.] a tillet, roller, or swathe, to 
bind up wounds, dislocated hones, &c. 

BA'NDBOX, s. a light box made of pasteboard, designed 
for keeping bands, ribands, head-dresses, and other light and 
small pieces of dress in. 

BA'NDELET, s. [bundelette, Fr.] in Architecture, anv 
little hand, moulding, or fillet, like that which crowns the 
Doric architrave. 

BA NDEROL, s. [banderole, Fr.] a little flag, in form of a 
guidon, extending more in length than breadth, and formerly 
hung out at the top of vessels. 

BANDITTI, s. [Ital. sing, bandit, or handitto .] a set of 
outlawed thieves on the continent, who generally herd toge¬ 
ther ill woods, and live on the plumb r of passengers. 

BA NDOG, s. a large furious species of dog. 
BANDOLEE'R, s. [handonlier, Fr.) a large leathern belt 
thrown over the right shoulder, and hanging down tinder 
the left arm, worn by the ancient musqiieteers, both for 
sustaining of their fire-arms, and the carriage of the mus- 
(juet charges, which were put in 12 wooden cases coated 
with leather; but now out of use. 

BA'NDROL, s. Nee Ban nr.noi.. 

BA NDY, s. [from bunder, Fr.] a crooked piece of wood, 
towards the bottom broad, flat on one side, rounded at the 
other and at the handle, used iu the game of cricket; now 
called u bat, from bat/re, Fr. to heat. 

To BA'NDY, v. a. to beat or toss to and fro; to give and 
take; to exchange. To contend, used with with. 

BA'NDY, a. crooked. Thus bandy-leg, a crooked leg; 
and bandy-legged, applied to one who has crooked legs. 

BANE, s. [from burnt. Sax] that which destroys life. 
Figuratively, poison, ruin, destruction; mischief. 

To BANE, v. a. to destroy, kill, or poison. 

BA'NEFUL, a. abounding witli qualities destructive to 
life; poisonous, destructive. 

BA'NEWORT, s. a plant; the deadly nightshade. 

BANFF, the capital town of the shire of Banff, in the 
N. E. part of Scotland. It is seated at the mouth of the 
river Beveron, but has no harbour, and consequently little 
trade except for corn and salmon. Population 3711. It is 
45 miles N. N,. VV. of Aberdeen, and 165 N. by E. of Edin¬ 
burgh. Votes with other places for one representative. 

JIA'NFFSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the S. by Aberdeenshire; on the N. by the bay of Cro¬ 
marty; on the \V. by Murray; and on the E. by the Ger¬ 
man Ocean. It is 50 miles in its greatest length, and 30 
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in breadth. It contains part of Buchan, Strathdovern, 
Boyn, Easy, Strathwyn, and Balveny. It sends one mem¬ 
ber to parliament. It conlaius *24 parishes, and 48,604 
inhabitants. Returns'one member. 

To BANG, v. a. [ vengolen , Belg.] to cudgel: a northern 
provincialism for to beat. Figuratively, to use a persou 
roughly, applied either to words or actions. 

BANG, s. a blow with a stick or cudgel; a thump. 

BA'NOOR, an episcopal city of Carnarvonshire, in 
North Wales, with a market ou Friday. This place 
was so considerable in ancient times, that it was called 
Bangor the Great, and defended by a strong castle: but 
it is now insignificant, the situation is low, and the 
principal buildings are the cathedral, and the bishop’s 
palace: 36 miles W. of St. Asaph, and 251 N. W. of 
J.ondon. Population 4835. 

B.Y'NGUE, s. the leaf of a kind of wild hemp, growing 
in the countries of the Levant, in great use as an opiate 
throughout the East, for drowning care, and inspiring 
joy. 

ISA'NIANS, a religious sect of Asia, whose professors 
never cat any thing that has life. They are dispersed 
all over the East, being the greatest merchants in the 
world, and may be compared to the Jews in other parts. 
Scarcely a merchant in the East Indies but has one of 
these Banians to take care of his accounts. They believe 
the transmigration of souls, and think cleanliness of 
body a considerable part of sanctity. They marry their 
children very young, seldom staying till tlu y are 12 years 
of age. 

To BA'NISH, v. a. [bannir, Fr.] to make a person quit 
bis own country; to condemn to exile. Figuratively, to 
drive from the mind; to expel. 

BA'NISUF.ll, s. one, who expels from, or causes another 
to quit Ids native country. 

UA'NLSHMF.NT, s. the state of a person banished; the 
act of banishing another. In Law, a kind of civil death, 
whereby a person is cut off from all benefits arising from 
the society or country in which he was born, obliged to 
quit it, and live in a foreign country. When the punish¬ 
ment of capital crimes is remitted, and converted into 
banishment tor life, it is termed transportation. 

BANK, s. [banc. Sax.] a great shoal of sand in the sea; 
a rising ground on eaeli side of a river, washed by its 
waters, which it binders from overflowing; an earthen fence 
to a field; earth cast, upon one side of a trench between 
two armies. A bench where rowers sit in vessels. In 
Commerce, a common repository, where persons agree to 
keep their cash, to be always ready tit their call or direc¬ 
tion ; the. place where the public money is kept; a company 
of persons concerned in managing a bank. 

To BANK, v. a. to inclose with banks. In Commerce, to 
raise a sum of money; or to place money in a batik. 

BA'NKBILL, *. a promissory note given by the bank for 
money placed there, which is payable on presenting it. 

BA'NKElt, s. a person entrusted with the cash of others, 
payable on demand. 

BA NKRUPT, s. [banque,route, Fr.] in Law, one who, living 
liy buying and selling, has got. the goods of others into 
his hands, and conceals himself from his creditors. After 
a statute of bankruptcy is taken out, the bankrupt must 
surrender within forty days, or on failure to do so, or not 
discovering his estates, he is adjudged guilty of felony. 

To BA'NKRUPT, v. a. to break; to disable one from 
satisfying his creditors. 

BA'NKRUPT, a. in debt beyond the power of payment; 
insolvent. 


BA'NKRUPTCY, s. the state of a person declared a 
bankrupt; wherein his goods arc sold, and the produce is 
divided among his creditors, in proportion to the amount 
of their respective debts. Insolvency. 

BA'NNER, s. [ bauuir , Brit.] a square flag, standard, 
colour, or ensign, in an army. 

BA'NNERKT, s. an ancient otder of knights, or feu¬ 
dal lords, who, possessing large fees, led their vassals to 
battle under their own banner, when summoned by tin: 
king. This is certainly a very honourable order, as it 
was never conferred but on some heroic action pet formed 
in the field ; it was lately revived by his late majesty 
George III. in the person of (‘apt. Trollope, who tva i 
created a Knight Banneret, for bis signal services on 
board admiral Duncan's fleet, in the engagement with the 
Dutch, Oct. 1-2, 17<)7. 

BA'NNIAN, s. a morning gown, or undress. 

llA'NNOOK, s. a cake made with oatmeal and peas, 
mixed with water; common in the northern counties. 

BA'NXOCKHL'RX, a village two miles front Stirling, 
in Scotland, noted for a battle fought between Edward I. 
and Robert Bruce, in the year 131-1, in which the former 
was defeated, 

BA'NQUET, s. [Ft. j a feast or grand entertainment. 

To BA'NQUET, v. a. to entertain or give a feast to one 
or more persons; to feast or regale; to fare daintily. 

BA'NQUETKR, s. a person who enteruins another at 
a sumptuous feast; one who lives sumptuously, or k«cp-> a 
good table. 

BA'NQUF.TING-UOUSK, s. a bouse where public fi n<ts 
are given The banqnetintj-routn at \\ bin hall, intend, d 
for the king to feast in, is a .structure of the go al 1 11 i_■ > 
Jones; but. it is now used as a chapel, and eallid White!, ill 
chapel. Here twelve clergymen of Oxford, and twelve <t 
Cambridge university, preach alternately. 

BA’NQUET, ban-ket, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a small 
bank for soldiers to mount upon, when they fire loan lielun I 
an intrenehment. 

BA'NTKR, s. the turning any thing to jest; pleasantry; 
ridicule, or raillery. 

To BA'NTKR, v. a. to represent a person or thing in 
sttelt a light as to make them laughed at, or become objects 
of ridicule; to rally; to play upon. 

BA'NTKR HR, s. one wlio represents the actions or ex¬ 
pressions of another in a ridiculous light; one who plays 
on another on account of some fault. 

BA'NTLING, s. a sucking child; an infant. 

BA'l’TISM, s. [fJnirTirrfwc, fir.] a sacranunt by which the 
person rs initiated into the Christian church. .Among the 
Jews, when a person was made a proselyte to their religion, 
if a male, he was first circumcised, and soon afterwards 
baptized ; during whirl] time a summary of their religion 
was read. Baptism is practised by all professions of the 
Christian religion, except Quakers. In primitive times, the 
ceremony was performed by immersion, as it is still in the 
Oriental churches, agreeably to the original signification < f 
the word, which means dipping or plunging. The practice 
of the Western churches is to sprinkle the water upon the 
bead or face of a person baptized, except the church of 
Milan, in whose ritual it is ordered 'hat. the head of the 
infant be three times plunged into the water. Some theo¬ 
logians contend that in primitive times none were baptized 
but adults; while Others maintain, that infants were admit¬ 
ted to this sacrament. 

BAPTl'SMAL, a. relating to, or done at, our baptism. 

BA'PTIST, s. [/'htirrifrri/c, Gr.] one who administers bap¬ 
tism ; applied bv way of eminence to St. John, our Sa- 
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viour’s forerunner; likewise one who holds that baptism 
ought to be administered only to adult persons. 

BAPTISTERY, s. [baptisteriuin, l.at.J the place in the 
church where the sacrament of baptism is administered ; 
the font. 

To BAl'ITZK, v. a. [/lurm'i'w, Gr.] to perform the cere¬ 
mony of baptism; to Christen. 

BAF’ITZER, s. one who administers the sacrament of 
baptism. 

BAIi.s. \barrc, Fr.] a piece of wood or iron, made, use 
of to secure the entrance of any place from being forced; 
a rock, or sand-bank, at the entrance of a harbour, or river, 
to keep oil' ships of burden; the part of a court of justice 
whore the criminal generally stands, and within which the 
counsel and judge sit to try causes, so called from a wooden 
bar beiier placed there to keep oil’ the crowd; an inclosed 
place at a tavern, coffee-house, &o. wherein a person sits to 
take care of, and receive the reckoning. Figuratively, any 
obstacle, or thing which hinders; any thing which keeps the 
parts of a thing together. In Law, a peremptory exception 
against a demand or plea brought by a defendant in an ac¬ 
tion, that destroys the action of the plaintilffor ever, and is 
either bar to common intent or special. A bar of gold or 
silver, is a lump of either, melted and east into a mould, 
without ever having been wrought. In Music, the straight 
strokes drawn perpendicularly across the lines, between as 
ninny notes as the measure of time consists of, in which the 
air is pricked. In Heraldry, an ordinary, resembling the 
Jess, diifering from it. in narrowness, that it may be placed 
in any part of the shield; it is generally drawn horizontally 
across the field, dividing it into two unequal parts, and con¬ 
taining one-fifth of the whole, liar-shot, two half bullets 
joined together by an iron bar, used in sea engagements for 
cutting down masts and rigging. Also a new French mea¬ 
sure of weight, consisting of 204ib. 4oz. 4dwt. 54gr. 

To BAH, v. a. to fasten or secure any entrance by a piece 
of iron or wood. Figuratively, to exclude, except against; 
to binder, or put a stop to; to shut out; to prohibit. 

H.VHATRY, *. in Law, is when the master of a ship en¬ 
deavours to cheat the owners or insurers, either by running 
away with the ship or embezzling the goods. 

BARB, s. [burba, I ait.] in its original signification, a 
beard. In its secondary, any thing that grows in its place, 
or resembles it. The piece of wire at the end of a fish¬ 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, and hinders it 
from being extracted; likewise the pieces of iron which run 
back in the same manner from the point of an arrow, and 
serve, for the same purpose. Armour for horses. 

BARB, s. [a contraction of Barbari/] a horse brought 
from Barbary, esteemed for its beauty, vigour, and swift¬ 
ness, for its never lying down, and for its standing still 
when the rider drops bis bridle. 

BARRACAN, s. [burhaciwic, Fr.] in Architecture, a long 
narrow canal, or passage, for water, in walls, where buildings 
are liable to be overflowed; likewise to drain off water 
fioin a terrace; an aperture in the walls of a city, to fire 
muskets through at an enemy. In Fortification, a fort at 
the entrance of a bridge; an outer defence or fortification 
to a city; a watch-tower. 

HA liBA'DOES, the easternmost, of the Windward Islands, 
in America; it is in general a level country, though not 
without hills; is 20 miles in length, and 14 in breadth. It 
had formerly a good deal of wood, but that is now almost all 
consumed with carrying on the sugar-works. The com¬ 
modities it exports are, sugar, rum, cotton, iudigo, and gin- 
trer; and it has most of the fruits common to the climate, 
number of white inhabitants are about 15,000 ; 82,000 


slaves, and 5150 free blacks. They have no manufactures, 
nor do they breed many cattle; receiving most of their 
corn, cattle, fresh and salted fish, from North America, 
and their clothes and furniture from England. It is sub¬ 
ject to hurricanes in July and August; but not so much as 
in the other Caribbees; and it is the most healthy island of 
any in these parts, because, unless when there is a hurricane, 
it has always the advantage of an easterly wind, called the 
trade-wind. The sugar brought to England from this island 
is whiter and finer than that of any other plantation. It has 
one particular production, called Bardadoes tar, which rising 
out of the earth, swims upon the surface of the water, and is 
of great use in the dry belly-ache, and in diseases of the 
breast. It belongs to the British, who colonized it in 1(524, 
and is 70 miles E. of the island of St. Vincent, and 90 S. K. 
of Mnrtinico. The capital town is St. Michael, or Bridge¬ 
town, Ion. .09. 48. AV. tat. IS. 10. N. 

BAH BA'IUAN, s. [barbarus, Lat. j in its primitive sense, 
applied by the Greeks and Romans to all who were not of 
their own nations, i. c. a foreigner; but in process of time it 
acquired a secondary idea of cruelty, and was used to denote 
a person void of all the elegant embellishments of life, and the 
social affections of benevolence, good nature, and humanity. 

BARBA'UIC, a. [barba.rir.us, Lat.] foreign ; exotic; brought 
from countries at a great distance; far-fetehod. 

BA'RBARLS.VI, s. [barbunsmus, Lat.] in Grammar, an 
offence against the purity of style or language; uncultivated 
ignorance. Applied to manners, rudeness; want of polite¬ 
ness or of learning; savageness; cruelty; hardness of heart. 

BARBA'HITY, s. [barbaritas, Lat.] incivility, impolite¬ 
ness. Applied most commonly to manners, cruelty, savage¬ 
ness; want of pity, kindness, and humanity. 

To BA'RBARiZE, v. a. to make barbarous. 

BA'UBAIIOUS, a. [/lup/Inpoe, Gr.] applied to learning, 
ignorant; unlearned; unacquainted with the polite arts and 
sciences. Applied to manners, rude; void of benevolence, 
pity, or compassion; cruel; savage; inhuman. 

BARBAROUSLY, ad. in such a manner as shews a mind 
unpolished with learning; a stranger to politeness, pity, com¬ 
passion, or humanity; rudely; savagely. 

BA'RBAHOUSNESS, s. incivility of manners; cruelty. 

BA'llBARY, a large comitiy of Africa, included be¬ 
tween the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterranean Sea, ami 
Egypt, extending itself along the sea-shore on the side of 
the Mediterranean. Borne reckon that it extends south¬ 
ward as far as Ncgroland, but improperly. It includes the 
kingdoms of Barca, Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, and Mo¬ 
rocco; and is nearly 2200 miles in length, and in some 
places 500 in breadth. It is the best country in all Africa, 
except Egypt; and fertile in corn, maize, wine, and fruits, 
particularly citrons, oranges, figs, almonds, olives, dates, 
and melons. Its chief trade consists in the sale of fruits, 
the horses called barbs, Morocco leather, ostrich feathers, 
indigo, wax, tin, and coral. The reigning religion is the 
Mohammedan, and there are many Jews, The French are 
in possession of Algiers. 

To BA'RBEOU K, v. a. [Ind.] to dress a hog whole, by 
splitting it to the back-bone, and broiling it upon a grid¬ 
iron, raised two feet above a charcoal fire, 

BA'RBECUK, s. a hog dressed whole after the West 
Indian manner. 

BA'RBF0, yurt.a. furnished with armour; bearded; jaggf <1 
with hooks or points. 

BA'RBEL, s. [hnrbus, Lat.] a large, strong, but coarse 
river fish; so called from its having a barb or wattle under 
its chin. 

BA RBER, J. [barbier, Fr.] one who shaves. 
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BA'RBER CIIIRU'RGEON, s. one who practises the 
lower operations of surgery, sueh as bleeding and drawing 
of teeth, together with the trade of a barber; such as were 
originally all surgeons. 

BA'RBEltRY, s. in Botany, the pipperidge-bush, which 
grows in hedges to the height of eight or ten feet. 

BAR CEL O' NA , a large and strong city of Catalonia, in 
Spain, the see of a bishop, with a good harbour, and con¬ 
taining about 160,000 inhabitants. It is divided into the 
New and Old Towns, which are separated from each other 
by a wall and a ditch. The inhabitants carry on an extensive 
trade, and have manufactures in silk, woollen, cotton, glass, 
and cutlery. This city was united to the crown of Arragon in 
1131, by the marriage of Don Raymond V. count of Barce¬ 
lona, with the daughter of Don ltamino the Monk, king of 
Arragon. In 1697, it was taken by the Fiench, after a siege 
of .52 days. Lord Peterborough got possession of it in 170.5, 
after a siege of three weeks; but in 171-1 it was retaken by 
the French and Spaniards, after a long siege, when it was 
deprived of its privileges, and the citadel was built to keep 
it in awe. Lat. 41. ‘23. N. Ion. 2. 11. E. 

BAUD, s. [bardd, Brit.] among the ancient Britons, 
Danes, and Irish, an order of men who used to sing the 
great exploits of heroes to the harp, were persons in the 
highest esteem among all ranks of people, and reverenced 
as persons of extraordinary abilities, even by crowned heads, 
who paid them so much deference, as to be reconciled to 
their most inveterate enemies at. their instance. Even in 
the present times, the word signifies a poet. 

BARE, «. f bare, .Sax.] uncovered; without any dress: 
naked. Figuratively, without ornament; poor, indigent; 
destitute, or in want of necessaries; not joined with any 
thing else; mere; alone; solitary; very much worn; that has 
lost its knap; threadbare. Raw. Detected; not concealed. 

To BARE, v. a. to strip; to make naked. 

BARF. , or BORF., the pret. of I5 f.au. 

BA'REBONE, s. a very thin and lean person, who has 

scarcely any flesh to cover bis bones. A low word. 

BAREFACED, a. with the fare uncovered. Figuratively, 
without dissimulation or disguise; with great effrontery, or 
impudence Generally used in a bad sense. 

BA'REFACEDLY, atl. in such a manner as shews a bold, 
daring impudence; shamelessly; audaciously. 

BA'RKFOOT, a. without shoes, or covering to the feet. 

BAREHEADED, a. without a covering to the head. 

BARELY, ad. without clothes, applied to dress; without 
any thing else, or only, applied as an exceptive. 

BA'RKNEKS, s. applied to dress, either total nakedness, 
or a want of some necessary part of attire; meanness, with 
respect to the rpiality of clothing. Leanness. Poverty. 

BARGAIN, s. [ baryen, Brit.] a voluntary agreement made 
between traders to deliver or sell a commodity at a price 
agreed on; the thing bought or sold; the conditions of sale. 
S v non. Bargain is more limited, relating to sale. Agree¬ 
ment and Contract are more general, implying any sort of 
stipulation; with this difference between them, that Agreement 
seems to denote a-verbal one; Contract, one that is written. 

To BA'RGAIN, v. a. to agree to, or make terms for, the 
sale of any thing. 

BARGAINEE', s. the person who agrees to tne condition 
of a bargain or purchase. 

BARGAINER, s. one who proposes the conditions of a 
bargain. 

BARGE, s. [bargk, Bclg.] a large flat-bottomed vessel 
used for the carriage of goods on rivers; likewise a state 
or pleasure-boat, built with a room capable of containing 
several persons. A naval commander's boat. 


BARK, s. [ berck , Dan.J in Botany, the outside covering 
of a tree, which increases every year. It is generally 
spoken of as inner and outer. Blossoms are an expansion of 
the inner, and empalemcnts arc a continuation of the outer 
bark. The cinchona, a drug, also called Peruvian bark. 

BARK, or BARQUE, s. [ barque, Kr.] a small vessel with 
one deck only, used in transporting merchandise either by 
sea or on rivers. 

To BARK, v. a. to strip oil’ the rind or bark of a tree. 

To BARK, v. 7i. [ heorcan , Sax.J to make a noise like a 
dog, when he gives the alarm. 

BARK-BA'R F.l), a. stripped, or robbed of the bark. 

BARK-BI'NDING, s. in Gardening, a disease incident to 
trees, wherein the bark is so close, that the vegetation, and 
circulation of the sap, is hindered. It is cured by slitting 
the bark, or cutting it along the grain. 

BARKER, s. a litigious, noisy, or clamorous person. 

BARK-GA'I.l.ING, s. is when the bark or rind of a 
tree .is galled or fretted with thorns, See. which is cured by 
binding clay on the galled places. 

BA RKING, a town in Essex, with a market on Satur¬ 
day. It is seated on the river Boding, not far from the 
Thames, in an unwholesome air. ll has been chiefly noted 
for a magnificent nunnery, now in ruins, there being nothing 
left standing but a small part of the walls, and a gnte-liotiM . 
It is 7 miles E. of London. Population 188-1. 

BA'RK WA Y, a town in Hartford shire, which had for¬ 
merly a inaiket on Friday, and has still one fair. It is on 
the great road from Loudon to York, 18 miles S. of Cam¬ 
bridge, and 34 N. of London. Poplatiou 1 lt)8. 

B.VRKY’, a. consisting of, or having the properties of 
bark. 

BA'RLEY, s. [Sa, Heb.] in Botany, the grain of which 
malt, is made, and beer is afterwards extracted. 

BARLEY-BRAKE, s. a kind of rural play, which consists 
in swiftness of running. 

BA'RLEY-t'ORN, s. a grain of barley; used in long 
measure, as the third part of an inch. 

BA'Rl.EY'-MOW, s. a heap of barley laid together, and 
formed into a tick or stack. The place where reaped barley 
is stowed. 

BARM, s. [ burnt , Brit.] that which is put into drink to 
make it work, or into bread, to swell it, and make it lighter; 
called by the Londoners, yeast. 

BARMY’, a. that has been well fermented or worked with 
barm or yeast. 

BARN, s. [hern. Sax.] a place, or house, wherein any 
grain, hay, &e. is stored. 

BA'RNACLE, s. [probably of beam, a child, and <wc, 
Sax. an oak.] A kind of sl>rl!-tish that grows upon tim¬ 
ber that lies in the sea. A bird like a goose, fabulously 
supposed to grow on trees. “It is beyond even an Atheist’s 
credulity and impudence to aflirm, that the first men 
might grow upon trees, as the story goes about barnacles 
Bentley. An instrument made commonly of iron for the use 
of farriers, to hold a horse by the nose, to binder him from 
struggling when an incision is made. In the plural a bur¬ 
lesque term for spectacles. 

BARNARD CASTLE, or rather BERNARD CASTLE 
a town in the county of Durham, with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday. It is seated in a bottom, on the river Tees, is in¬ 
differently large, and has a manufacture of stockings and 
camblets: 24 miles S. W. of Durham, and 246 N. N. W. 
of London. It has its name from Bernard Baliol, great¬ 
grandfather to John Baliol, king of Scotland. who founded 
an hospital here. Population 4430. 

BA'RNET, a town, partly in Middlesex and partly in 
Z 
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llartfordshire, with a market on Monday- It is a great 
thoroughfare town, well provided with good inns. Near 
this place was fought, it 1471, the decisive battle between 
the houses of York and Lancaster; and at the meeting of 
St Alban's anil Hatfield roads is a column with an inscrip¬ 
tion, to commemorate this event. It is 11 miles N. by \V. 
of Loudon. Population 23GI.I. 

BA BSSLEY. commonly called Black Barnsley, a town 
in the West. Killing of Yorkshire, with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday. It is seated on the side of a hill, near the river 
iteaitie, and is noted for its manufacture of sheetings, dia¬ 
pers, Ac. It has a canal to the. ('alder, and another to the. 
Don, and is ;>'i miles N. by W. of Nottingham, and 172 N. 
*V. of London. Population 10,330. 

B •!’ IS .V.N'7',1 PEE, a sea-port town of Devonshire, w'ith 
it large m.uket on Friday, for cattle, corn, and provisions. 
It is a corporation town. Here are manufactures of baize, 
tammies, shalloons, Ac. and a variety of artieles are exported. 
It is governed hv a mayor, and semis two members to parlia¬ 
ment ; seated on the river Tan, over which there is a good 
bridge, 3.0 miles N. N. W. of Exeter, and PJ2 W. by S. of 
London. Population <>840. 

BAROMETER, s. [/h'moc and plrpov, Or.] A machine 
for measuring the weight of the atmosphere, and the varia¬ 
tions in it, in order childly to determine the changes of the 
weather. It dillers from the baroscope, which only shews 
that the air is heavier at one time than at another, without 
specifying the ditlerence. The bnrnmctir is founded upon 
the. Torricellian experiment, so called from Torricelli, the 
inventor of it, at Florence, in I(>43. It is a glass lube 
tilled with mercury, hermetically sealed at one end; the 
other open, and imme.rgeil in a bason of stagnant mercury; 
so that, as the weight of the atmosphere diminishes, the 
mercury in the tube will descend; and, as it increases, the 
mercury will ascend: the column of merourv suspended in 
the tube being always equal to the weight of the incumbent 
atmosphere. 

BAROMETRICAL, n. relating to the narometer. 

B.VKON, s. [possibly from haro, Lat.| a term which for¬ 
merly included all the greater nobility. It is now used as a 
degree ot nobility next below that of a viscount, anil above 
that of a baronet. Parliamentary Barons, are not barons by 
name only, but. are all by birth, peers, noblemen, and are 
summoned by the king “to treat of the weighty affairs of 
the nation, and to give counsel upon them.” They have the 
following immunities and privileges: in criminal causes they 
are judged by their peers only, and are not put on oath, 
but deliver the truth upon honour: are not impnnnclled on a 
jury, nor liable to the writs supplicat'd, capias, cssoigns. 
They had no coronet till Charles II. gave them a gold 
one, with six pearls. Besides these, the two archbishops, 
and all the bishops of Eugland, are parliamentary barons, 
and enjoy all the privileges of the others, excepting that 
they are not judged by their peers; for being not to be pre¬ 
sent in sanguinary causes, in sucli cases they are judged, as 
a fact, by a jury of 12. Barons of the exchequer, are four 
judges, who determine causes between the king and his sub¬ 
jects, in affairs relating to the revenue and the exchequer. 
Barons of the Cinque Ports, are members electrd, two for 
each, who have, seats in the House of Commons. Baron 
and femme, in Law, are husband and wife. Baron and 

{ 'emme, in Heraldry, is when the coats of arms of a man and 
lis wife are borne per pale in the same escutcheon. 

BA'RONAG E, s. [baronagium, low 1 .at.] the body of barons J 
the dignity, or lands which give title to a baron. 

BA'RONESS, s. [baronessa, ItaL] the wife of a baron. 
BA'RONET, s. [diminutive of baron] a degree of honour 


next to a baron, created by king James I. in order to pro- 
pagate a plantation in Ulster in Ireland, for which purpose 
each of them was to maintain 30 soldiers in Ireland for three 
years, after the rate of 8d. per day for each soldier; and 
they have the precedence of all knights, except those of the 
Garter, Bannerets, and privy councillors. The title Sir is 
allowed them by their patent, though they are not knighted. 
There was at lirst but 200, which was afterwards increased. 
No honour is created between Barons and Baronets. 

BA'KONY, s. [ baronnie, Fr.] the lordship or fee of a 
baron, whether spiritual or temporal. 

BA'ROSCUl'K, s. [from [Supov and oxoirtw, Gr.jan instru¬ 
ment to shew the alteration of the weight of the atmosphere. 

BA'RKACAN, s. [houraeon, or barracan, Fr.J a kind of 
stuff resembling eamblet, wuve in a loom with two treddles. 

BA'KRACK, s. \ harm era. Span.] a small hut erected by 
♦he Spanish fishermen along the shore. In England a 
building to lodge soldiers in. 

BA RRATOR, s. [from barat, old Fr.] a litigious person, 
or one who is fond of quarrels and lawsuits. 

BA'IIKATKY, s. in Common Law, the moving or main¬ 
taining of suits in disturbance of the peace; and the taking 
and detaining houses, lands, Ac. by false pretences. 

BA'HHAY, cue of the western isles of Scotland, five 
miles in length, and three iu breailih, rocky on the east 
side, arable land on the west. There is plenty of cod and 
ling near this island; and several small ships from Orkney 
come hither in summer, and return laden with the fish. 

BA R R EL, s. [baril, Brit.] a round wooden vessel, which 
serves for holding several sorts of wares anil merchandise. 
The English barrel, wine-measure, contains the eighth part 
of a ton, the fourth part of a pipe, and one half of a hogs¬ 
head, i. e. 31 ,\ gallons; beer measure 36 gallons, and ale 
measure 32 gallons. It denotes also a certain weight of 
several merchandises, which differ according to the several 
commodities. The barrel of herrings ought to contain 32 
gallons wine-measure, which amounts to about 28 gallons 
old standard, making about 1000 herrings. The barrel of 
salmon must hold 42 gallons; of eels the same; and of 
soap 25filbs. In Mechanics, it. is the cylinder of a watch, 
about which the spring is turned. In Gunnery, it is the cy¬ 
lindrical tube of a gun, pistol, Ac. through which the bullet 
is discharged. In Anatomy, it is a pretty large cavity 
behind the tympanum of the ear, about four or five lines 
deep, and five or six wide, lined with a fine membrane, on 
which are several veins and arteries. In this cavity are 
four small solid bones, not covered with the periostium, as 
the rest of the bones of tin: body are. 

To BA'RllEL, v. a. to put into, or inclose in a barrel 

BA'UREN, a. [bare, Sax.] applied to animals or soils, 
not able to produce its like; unfruitful; sterile. Applied 
to genius, not able to produce any thing new; scanty; dull. 

BA'RRENI.Y, ad. uufruitfully; scantily. 

BA'RRENNESS, s. that imperfection in any animal or 
vegetable that renders it incapable of bringing forth, or 
propagating its kind; sterility; infertility; unfruitfulness. 
Also, want of invention, sterility of thought, Ac. 

BA'RFUL, a. full of obstructions. 

BARRICA DE, s. [barricade, Fr.] any defence in the mi¬ 
litary art raised ngainst an enemy hastily, made with vessels, 
carts, baskets of earth, trees, or palisadoes. Figuratively, 
any thing which obstructs or hinders the motion of any thing. 

To BARRICA'DE, v. a. [ barricadrr , Fr.] to stop up a 
passage; to hinder the advance or motion of any thing. 

BARRICA'DO, s. [barricada. Span.] in Fortification, a 
defence made with stakes shod with iron, crossed at the top 
with battoons, and erected in passages or breaches. 
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To BARHICA'DO, v. a. to block up a passage; to hin¬ 
der an enemy from passing any defile or place. 

BARRIER s. [barriire, Fr.] that which keeps an 
enemy off, or hinders him from entering into any country; 
a fence made at a passage, entrenchment, &e. to stop up 
its entry. Figuratively, an obstruction or hinderance; a 
boundary or limit. 

BA'RKISTHR, s. one who is qualified, from his having 
performed his exercises at the inns of courts, and by license 
from the lord high chancellor, after a proper standing, to 
plead the cause of clients in a court of justice. 

BA'RROW, s. [bereire, Sax.J any carriage moved or set 
in motion by the hand; hence a hand-barrow, is a frame 
of hoards on which things arts carried by handles at its 
extremities between two men. A whirl-harrow, is that with 
one wheel at the head, by which it moves when pushed 
forwards by the bandies at the other end. A bog, from 
be rtf. Sax. hence harrow grease, or hog's lard. 

BA'ItROWS, s. [from bcurtf, Sax.] bills or mounts raised 
by the Saxons, in honour of those who died in the field of 
battle. They arc frequently designated by their Latin name 
tumuli, (sing, tumulus ) and seem to have been as much used 
by our heathen ancestors for altars, as for sepulchres. In this, 
view, they are equivalent to the high places of the Cauaan- 
ites and other idolatrous nations, from the use of which the 
Israelites were strictly prohibited. 

BA'RRY, St in Heraldry, is when an escutcheon is divid¬ 
ed bar-ways, i. r. across from side to side, into an even 
number of portions, consisting of two or more tinctures, 
interchangeably disposed; expressed in the blazon by the 
word harry, and the number of pieces must be specified; 
but if the divisions be odd, the field must be first named, 
and the number of bars expressed. Barry-bendy, is when 
an escutcheon is divided equally, bar and bend ways, by 
lines drawn transverse and diagonal, interchangeably vary¬ 
ing the tinctures by which it consists, liarry-jnly, is when 
a coat is divided by several lines drawn obliquely from side 
to side, where they form acute angles. 

BA'KTKH, s. in Commerce, the purchasing of one com¬ 
modity by another, or exchanging one ware for another. 
Synoy. Barter is a mercantile, expression, and intimates 
the exchange of ditlerent commodities by way of traffic. 

To BA'RTER, v. a. [barattcr, Fr.] to exchange one thing 
for another; the original method of carrying on all trade anil 
commerce till the invention of money. 

BA'RTERKR, s. lie that trades by exchanging one com¬ 
modity for another. 

BARTON', s. [here-fun. Sax.] the demesne lands of a 
manor; a manor-house; the fields, out-houses, &c. a term 
in great use in the west of England. 

BA'It TON, a town in Lincolnshire, with a market on 
Monday. It is seated on the Humber, where there is a 
ferry to pass over into Yorkshire, of great advantage to 
the town, which is a large straggling place, with (1831) 
3231 inhabitants; 34 miles N. of Lincoln, and 167 N. of 
London. 

BA'ltTRAM, s. a plant; the same with pellitory. 

BASA'LTES, ba-sal-tez, s. in Natural History, a kind of 
marble, of a very fine texture, of a deep glossy black, like 
polished steel. Its figure is very remarkable, being never 
found in strata like other marble, hut always standing up 
in regular angular columns, composed of a number of 
joints, one placed on, and nicely fitted to another, as if 
formed by tlie hand of a skilful workman. It is extremely 
hard and heavy, will not strike fire with steel, and is a 
fine touch-stone. They are found in several parts of the 
world; but the noblest store seems to be that called the 
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Giants’ Causeway in Ireland, where it rises f.u up in the 
country, runs into the sea, and rises again on the opposite 
land. 

BASE, a. [has, Fr.] applied to actions, proceeding limn 
a mean, narrow, abject, and sordid disposition. Applied to 
rank, low, mean, and void of dignity. Applied to blub, 
descended from mean parents. Applied to im-tals, counter¬ 
feited or adulterated. Applied to sounds, deep, grave. In 
the latter sense, it is generally written bass. 

BASE, s. [has, Fr. basis, l.at.J in Architecture, the lowei 
part of a column or pedestal, being the same to a column 
as a shoe is to a man. Base, in Fortification, is an 
imaginary line drawn from the flanked angle of a bastion 
to that which is opposite to it. Base of a Jit/are, in Geo¬ 
metry, is the lower part of it. Base of a triangle, is pro¬ 
perly that side parallel to the horizon. Base, in Anatomy, 
is that broader or upper part of the heart, to which the two 
auricles are fixed. Base fee, is tenure in fee at the will of 
a lord. Base, in music, the large string of a musical in¬ 
strument. See Bass, or Basso. 

To BASE, v. a. [basier, Fr.] to lower the value of a thing 
by mixture; to debase; to adulterate. To degrade. 

BA'SKLY, ad. meanly, hishonourahlv. In bastardy. 

BA'SENESS, s. applied to actions, that which is void of 
generosity, magnanimity, or nobleness of soul, and pro¬ 
ceeds from a narrowness or meanness of spirit. Applied 
to metals, their want of the standard value. Applied to 
birth, dishonourable, or produced from unlicensed em¬ 
braces. Applied to sound, low, grave. 

BASE-Vl'OL, s. See Bass-vioi.. 

To BASH, v. n. to he ashamed. Actively, to make 
ashamed; to put out of countenance. 

BASHA'VV, s. [Turk.] a Turkisk governor of a province, 
city, or district, who has two horse tails carried before hint. 

BA'SHFUL, a. easily put out of countenance. 

IJA'SHFULI.Y, ad. in a timorous sheepish manner. 

BA'SIIFULNESS, s. timoroiisness, fear, or shame. 

BA'SIL, Basle, or Bale, the capital of the canton of the 
same name, and the largest town in Swisserland. It is a 
rich, populous city, with a bishop’s see, and a famous uni¬ 
versity. It is divided into two parts by the river Itliine; 
the largest of which is on the side of Swisserland, and tin- 
least on that of Germany; but they ate joined together hv 
a handsome, bridge. The larger has five gates, six suburbs, 
220 streets, six large squares, and 46 fountains, ami is 
partly seated on a hill. The lesser stands in a plain, and 
has but two gates, with several streets and fountains. The 
town-house, and tine paintings in fresco, particularly the 
passion of Christ, by Holbein, are much admired by tra¬ 
vellers. The library contains a number of manuscript 
and printed hooks; and there is a rich collection of medals, 
several of which are exceedingly scarce. The clocks here 
are always kept an hour too fast, because they happened to 
be so on a certain day appointed by a set of conspirators 
for the murder of the magistrates, by which the conspiracy 
was disconcerted. The town is surrounded with thick 
walls, flanked with towers and bastions; yet it is not a 
strong place. The art of making paper is said to have 
been invented here. Three treaties of peace were con¬ 
cluded here in one year, 179.0, with die French Republic, 
viz. by Prussia, Spain, and Hesse Cassel. In IK14, the 
emperors of Austria and Russia and the king of Prussia 
met here, and proceeded on their way to Paris. Though 
extensive, Basil does not contain more t 1 an 10,000 in¬ 
habitants. It is 200 miles E. by S. of Paris. Lon 7. 30. E. 
lat. 47. 35. N. 

BA'SIL, s. among Joiners, the sloping edge of a carpet*- 
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tor's or joiner's tool, which varies according to the work it 
is to do. The skin of tf sheep tanned; more properly writ¬ 
ten basen. In Botany, a plant scientifically called clino- 
podium. 

To BA’SIL, v. a. to grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 

BASILIC, or BASl'LICA, y}atri\u;i), Gr.] in ancient 
Architecture, a term used for a large hall, or public place, 
having two ranges of pillars and two aisles with wings over 
them, where princes administered justice in person; but it 
now is applied to magnificent churches, temples, <S:c.; also 
to such stately buildings as the Royal Exchange of London, 
where persons meet and converse. 

BA'SILIC, or BASl'LlCAL, a. in Anatomy, belonging or 
relating to the basilieal vein. 

BASl'LICA, s. [from /JmriXin), Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
middle vein of the arm; so called by way of pre-eminence. 

BASTL1CON, s. [Gr.] in Pharmacy, an ointment called 
likewise tetrapharmacon, from its being composed of four 
ingredients, viz. resin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives; or of 
Burgundy pitch, turpentine, resin, and oil. 

BA'SlLISK, s. [pafftXicxoc, Gr.] in Natural History, a 
kind of serpent about three palms long, with white spots on 
its crown, said to drive all others away by its hissing, and 
to kill by its very look; called likewise a cockatrice. 

BASINGSTOKE , a town in Hampshire, with a market 
on Wednesday. It is a corporation, and a great thorough¬ 
fare town on the western road; has a great trade in corn 
and malt; a manufacture of shalloons and druggets; and a 
navigable canal to the river Wey, near its entrance iuto the 
Thames. It is seated on a small brook, 35 miles E. by N. 
of Salisbury, and 45 W. by S. of London. Population 35N1. 

BA'SIS, s. [basis, Lat.] the foundation, or that on which 
any thing is established or supported. See Bask. 

To BASK, v. a. [ backeren , Belg.] to warm by laying in 
the heat of the sun. Neuterly, to lie in a warm place. 

BA'SKET, s. [ basged , Brit.] a vessel made with twigs, 
rushes, &c. woven together. 

BA'SKET-HILT, s. a hilt of a weapon, so made as to con¬ 
tain the whole hand, and defend it from being wounded. 

BA'SON, or BA'SIN, s. [basin, Fr.] a small vessel to hold 
liquors; a hollow place which contains water; a pond; a 
dock for repairing or building ships. A concave piece of 
metal made use of by opticians to grind their convex glasses 
in. A round shell, or case of iron, placed over a furnace, 
wherein hatters mould their hats. In Anatomy, a round 
cavity between the anterior ventricles of the brain, the 
pituitary glands, and the veins. Basons of a balance, are 
the same as scales, one of which contains the weight, and 
the other the commodity whose weight is required. 

BASS, (pron. base, which way it is frequently spelt) s. 
[basso, Ital.] in Music, the lowest of all the parts, serving as 
a foundation to the others. That part of a concert, consist¬ 
ing- of the gravest, deepest, and most solemn sounds Coun¬ 
ter-bass, is the second when there are several in the same 
concert. Thorough-bass, is that which proceeds without in¬ 
termission from the beginning to the end, and is the har¬ 
mony made by bass-viols, theorbo's, &c. playing both while 
the voices sing and other instruments perform; and also 
tilling the intervals when they stop. Also, a mat used in 
churches to kneel on, made of rushes, in a cylindrical form, 
and stuffed with hay; commonly called a bo: - or hassock. 
BA'S SET, s. [basset, Fr.] a game at cards. 

BA'SSO, s. [Ital.] in Music, sometimes extended to the 
bass universally, and at other times restrained to that only 
winch is sung. Basso concertalo, the figured or thorough 
bass, going through the whole piece, playing chords, or 
whatever can convey harmony to the car. Basso repicno, 


the bass of the grand chorus, heard only at intervals, to 
give the composition greater effect. 

BA'SSON, or BASSOO N, s. [iasson, Fr.] in Music, a 
wind instrument, blown with a reed, nine inches diameter 
at the bottom, with eleven holes, stopped like those of a 
flute, dividing into two parts, and used for the bass in 
concerts with hautboys. 

BA'SSO RELI EVO, or BA'SS-llEUEF, s. [Ital.] Sculp¬ 
ture, the figures of which do not stand out much from the 
ground or plane on which they are formed; when that work 
is but little raised, as upon medals, it is called low relief ; 
if the figures are raised high, it is bold relief. 

BASS-VTOl., s. a musical instrument formed like a violin, 
but much larger, and played upon iu a similar manner, with 
the same number of strings, and eight stops, subdivided into 
semi-stops. 

BASTARD, s. [bastardd, Br.] in Law, a person born 
of parents not lawfully married, and therefore incapable of 
inheriting- land as lu-ir to Ids father. Any thing spurious or 
false. A kind of sweet wine. 

To BA'STAllD, v. a. to convict of getting a bastard; to 
prove a person not begotten in lawful wedlock. 

To BASTARDIZE, v. a. to prove a person not begotten 
in lawful marriage; to beget a bastard. 

B.VSTARDLY, ad. like a bastard; spuriously. 

BA'STARDY, s. in Law, an unlawful state of birth, where¬ 
in a person is produced from a couple not married, uud there¬ 
fore disabled from succeeding to an inheritance. 

To BASTE, v. a. [bastonner, old Fr.] to heat with a stick. 
In Cookery, to moisten meat while roasting, with butter or 1 
dripping. Among Sempstresses, from basler, Fr. to stitch, 
to sew two selvages together. 

BASTILLE, a royal castle, built by Chailes V. in 1369, 
for the defence of Paris, and used as a place of confine¬ 
ment for state prisoners, till it was demolished by the 
populace, on the great revolution in France, 1789. A 
prison or place of confinement. Butler uses wooden bas¬ 
tille, in a burlesque sense, for the stocks and whipping-post. 

BAS'J’INA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, s. [bastonnade, Fr.] the 
act of healing with a stick or cudgel; the punishment inflicted 
by the Turks, of beating the soles of a person’s feet with a 
heavy cane or piece of wood. 

To BASTfNA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, v. a. [bastonner, old 
Fr.] to beat with a stick or cudgel. 

ILY'STION, 4-. [bastion, Fr.] in Fortification, a large mass 
of earth, faced with sods, seldom with brick or stone, stand¬ 
ing out from a rampart; anciently called a bulwark. 

BA'STON, or BATTOO'N, 4-. [Fr.] in Architecture, a 
mould at the base of a column called a torus. In Heraldry, 
a kind of bend not reaching quite across the shield; a sign 
of bastardy, not to be removed till the third generation. 

BAT, s. [bat, Sax.] any large club ; particularly -’ at. 
used in the game of cricket. In Natural History, an animal 
with the body of a mouse, and wings consisting of a mem¬ 
brane, which it extends in its flight; it lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and suckles them. 

BA'TABLE, a. in Law, is applied to grounds of which the 
property is disputable. 

BATA'VIA, a handsome, large, and very strong town of 
Asia, in the island of Java and kingdom of Bantam; the ca¬ 
pital of all the Dutch settlements and colonies in the East 
Indies. The fort, or citadel, is built at a little distance from 
the town, of stone brought from Europe. They are also five 
other forts about the city. In general the place is very 
beautiful, and built with white stone in form of a parallelo¬ 
gram, 4200 feet in length and 3000 in breadth, with the 
streets crossing each other at rigiit angles. A part of the 
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town wall is built of dense lava from the mountains in the 
centre of the island. In the principal streets are canals, 
planted on each side with evergreen trees. Batavia con¬ 
tains a prodigious number of inhabitants, of various nations, 
and is the general magazine for goods brought from other 
parts of the East Indies, till they arc exported to the places 
of their destination. It is the residence of the governor- 
general of all the Dutch colonics in the East Indies; and 
has a handsome hospital and arsenal. From its situation 
among swamps and stagnant pools, added to the fogs 
incidental to the climate, it is extremely unwholesome and 
destructive to Europeans. It was taken from the Dutch by 
the British fifc.cs in 1796, and again in 1812, but was re¬ 
stored 9* the general peace in 1814. The harbour is excel¬ 
lent, ■ and seated on the N. E. part of the island, S. E. of 
Sumatra, and N. W. of Borneo. Lon. 106. 52. E. lat. 6. 8. S. 

BATCH, s. the quantity of bread baked at one time. 
Any quantity of a thing made at once, so as to have the 
same qualities. 

BATCHELOR, s. See Bachelor. 

To BATE, v. a. [contracted from abate] to lessen a 
demand, or lower the price of a commodity; to abstain or 
refrain from a thing; to except, or take away. Neuterly, to 
grow less: to remit; with of before the thing. 

BA'TEFUL, a. contentious. 

BA'TEMENT, s. the lessening the quantity of stuff; used 
by carpenters, and low mechanics. 

BAT-FO'WLING, s. a method of catching birds in the 
night, practised by lighting straw, or carrying a lantern near 
the bushes, which being beat with a stick, they fly towards 
the light, and are caught in nels provided for that purpose. 

BATH, s. [hath. Sax.] a sufficient quantity of water col¬ 
lected into some convenient place for persons to wash in, 
Baths are divided into hot nnd cold. The most celebrated 
of the former kind in England arc those near Wells in Somer¬ 
setshire. They produce a perspiration of 5 oz. in an hour, 
and are of great use in disorders of the head, palsy, diseases 
of the skin, scurvy, stone, constipations of the bowels, and 
most chronical disorders. Cold-bathing operates both by 
its cold and constringing power, and its weight, which, at 
the depth of two feet under water, presses on the human 
frame with a weight of 22801b. troy. It dissolves the blood; 
removes any viscid matter adhering to the sides of the ves¬ 
sels; generates spirits; forces urine; and removes obstruc¬ 
tions in the viscera. Knights of the Bath, a Military order 
in England, instituted by Richard II. who limited their 
numbers to four; but his successor Henry IV. increased 
them to forty-six. Their motto was tres in uno, signifying 
the three theological virtues. This order received its de¬ 
nomination from a custom of bathing before they received 
the golden spur. The order of the Bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was revived under George I. by a so¬ 
lemn creation of a great number of knights; and was much 
enlarged by George IV. while regent, in 1815. 

BATH, a city in Somersetshire, famous, from the times 
of the Romans, for its hot springs. The waters are not only 
used as haths, but internally as medicine, and great benefits 
are derived from them in gouty, paralytic, bilious, and a 
variety of other cases. Bath is a place of such general re¬ 
sort, that it seems like a great national hospital; it is so far, 
however, from being a house of mourning, that it oxc« eds 
every other part of England in amusements and dissipation. 
It is laid out in squares, circuses, crescents, terraces, &c. 
these are constructed of white free-stone, which abounds in 
tlie neighbourhood, and are constructed in an elegant style 
of architecture. It is seated on the river Avon, which is 
navigable hence to the sea; but, in its later improvements. 
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the buildings, rising one range .dtcfiyiBr Of 1^*3* A 
reached the summit of the Ml, on 

originally stood. The principal seasons for the waters^ 
spring and autumn; and, besides the grea thJ'rdief 
are several other hospitals and alms-houses, tOT w e 
and support of indigent patients. The number Of inJiablt- 


are carried on near Bath. It sends two members to par¬ 
liament, and is 13 miles E. S. E. of Bristol, and 106 W. of 


London. Market on Wednesday and Saturday. 

To BATHE, u. a. [bathian, Sax.] to wash as in a bath; to 
soften or supple by the outward application of wurm liquors; 
to wash any thing. 

UATII-KOL, s. [Heb. the daughter of the voice] a name 
whereby the Jewish writers distinguish the revelation which 
God made of his will to his chosen people, when, upon the 
death of Mahichi, all prophecies had ceased in Israel. 

BAT11-M E'TAL, s. mixed metal, otherwise called Prince's 
Metal. 


BATING, or ABATING, prep, except. 

BATOO'N, s. [hulon, l’r.] a truncheon or staff, borne by 
a marshal as a mark of his dignity. A stick or club. 

BATTA'I.IA, s. [ bntlaglia, ItaL] the order of battle. 

BATTA'LION, s. [bul'tuiUon, Fr.] a body of infantry drawn 
up in order of battle, seldom short of 700, nor exceeding 
1000 men. It is generally ranged in six ranks. 

BATTEL, or BATTLE, a town of Sussex, celebrated 
for its manufacture of gunpowder. Here William Duke of 
Normandy founded an abbey, in memory of his victory over 
Harold JL between this place and Hastings; some magni¬ 
ficent. remains of which arc still standing. It has a market 
on Thursday; and is 24 miles E. of Lewes, and 56 S. E. of 
London. Population 2582 

BATTEN, s. a scantling of wood, seldom exceeding four 
inches in breadth, and generally about an inch thick 

To BA TTEN, v. a. [batten, Tent.] to glut or satiate one’s 
self; to grow fat, to live luxuriously. Applied to land, to 
make fruitful. 

BATTER, s. in Cookery, a mixture of flour, eggs, and 
milk, beaten together with some liquor. 

To BATTER, v. a. [battre, Fr.j to heat; to beat down. 
Most commonly applied to the battering of walls by engines, 
cannon, &c. To wear with beating. 

BATTERY, s. [halterie, Fr.] in Fortification, a place 
where artillery is planted in order to play upon the enemy. 
In Law, the beating any person unjustly. 

BATTLE, s. [bnfaille, I’r.J a figlil between two armies, or 
numerous bodies of men. .Sixox. The fight of two indi¬ 
viduals is frequently, but improperly, called a battle, instead 
of a combat; for a battle supposes a number on both sides. 
Battle is used for the conflict between two armies. Engage - 
meat for the encounter between two fleets. 


To BATTLE, v. a. [baltailler, Fr.] to engage in battle, o. 
contend in any manner whatever. 

BATTLE-ARRAY, s. arrangement, or order of battle; the 
proper disposition of men in order to engage an enemy. 

BATTLE-AXE, s. a weapon made use of in former times: 
frequent mention is made of it by historians, though none 
have left a description of it. 

BA'TTLEDOOR, s. an instrument use! to strike a shut¬ 
tlecock; it consists of a handle and a broad blade. 


BATTLEFIELD, a village in Shropshire, 5 miles N. 
of Shrewsbury, where a victory was gained by Henry IV. 
over the rebels under Henry Percy, surnamed Hotspur. It 
is governed by a constable, and consists of about .400 
houses and 1400 inhabitants. It has a large church, and 
one long street, paved; but no manufactory. 

2 A 
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BA'TTLEM ENTS, s. notches on the top of a tower, wall, 
parapet, &c. to look through, in order to annoy an enemy. 

BATTO'LOGY, s. [parrtAoyia, Gr.] a tedious circumlo¬ 
cution, or frequent repetition of the same word. 

BA'TTON, s. in Merchandise, a name given to certain 
pieces of wood or deal for flooring and other purposes. 

BA VA'RIA, a kingdom of Germany, bounded on the N, 
by Bohemia, and the Upper Palatinate; on the E. by Austria, 
the archbishopric of Saltzburg, and the bishopric of Passau; on 
the S.by the bishopric of Brixen, and the Tyrol; and on the 
W. by the river l.ech. It is about 125 miles in length from 
E. to W. and 87 in breadth from N. to S. The principal 
rivers are the Danube, the Inn, the Iser, and the Lech. 
The air is wholesome, and the soil fertile in wine, wheat, 
and good pastures; but the country, having little trade, is 
poor. It is divided into the Upper and Lower; and Munich 
is the capital. 

BA'VAROY, s. a kind of cloak or surtout. 

BAU'BI.H, s. \ba uhclhnn, barbarous Lat.] a plaything, 
figuratively, any tiling of a trifling nature. 

BA VIN, x. a sort of brush faggots; a piece of waste 
wood. In War, bavins are used to fill up ditches. 

BAWBEE', s. in Scotland, a halfpenny. 

ILVWCOCK, s. a fine fellow. 

BAWD, s. [baude, old Fr.] a person of either sex, who 
lives by procuring women for lewd purposes. 

BA'WUILY, ad. obscenely, unchastely, or immodestly. 

BA'AVDRY, s. the acting like a bawd. Unchaste and 
obscene language. 

BA'WDY, a. that expresses obscenity or unchaste ideas 
m plain terms; and carries with it the idea of impudence. 

BAWDY-HOUSE, s. a place where strumpets canyon 
i!,. ir immodesty, and prostitution is practised. 

To BAWL, v. a. [halo, Lat.] to proclaim any thing with a 
bind voice. Nentcrly, to cry with vehemence; to shout. 

li VWSIN, s. in Natural History, a badger. 

RA'W'THY, or Banin/, a town in the West. Riding of 
Yorkshiio, on the borders of Nottinghamshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is three furlongs in length on 
tin; mad from London to York, and has been long noted 
for millstones and grindstones. It is seated on the river 
Idle; and is 9 miles S. by E. of Doncaster, and 153 N. of 
London. Population 1 14V». 

BAY, s. [ bad ins, I.at. bn ye, Bclg.] applied to the colour of 
a horse, is that which inclines to red, and approaches near 
to a ehesnut. The light and gilded bays have a greater 
cast of the yellow; the dun, scarlet, and blood hay, a greater 
mixture of red; and the ehesnut hay, that which resembles 
the colour of a ehesnut. In Geography, a part of the sea, 
which runs into the land, and is broader in the middle than 
at its entrance, or mouth. Figuratively, the state of being 
surrounded by enemies, which cannot he escaped hut by 
making head against them. In Architecture, used to sig¬ 
nify the largeness of a building; thus a barn, which has a 
floor and two heads, is called a barn and two bays. In 
Botany, the Inurus, a kind of evergreen, which used to be 
formed into wreaths, as a reward for poets, &c. Hence it 
is used as a token of honour, and a murk of merit. 

To BAY, n. a. [nbboycr, Fr.] to bark at; to surround, in 
the same manner as hounds do their prey. 

BAY-SALT, s. salt made of sea-water, which receives 
its consistence from the heat of the sun, and its name from 
its brown colour. By letting the sea-water into square pits 
or basons, its surface being struck and agitated hv the rays 
of the sun, it thickens at first imperceptibly, and becomes 
covered over with a slight crust, which hardening by the 
continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into salt. The 
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water in this condition is scalding hot, and the crystallisa¬ 
tion is perfected in eight, ten, or at most fifteen days. 

BA Y-WINDOW, s. a window which swells or projects 
outwards; a bow window. 

BA'YARD, s. a horse of a bay colour. 

BA'YONET, s. [bayonette, Fr.] a short broad dagger, 
made lancet-fashion, with a round hollow iron handle, 
which goes over the muzzle of a musket, and fixes it to it. 

BAYONNE, a city and sea-port of France, in the de¬ 
partment of the Lower Pyrenees, and the see of a bishop. 
Here the bayonet was invented, and it still bears the 
name of the city. The chief trade arises out of its rela¬ 
tions with Spain ; and it is a kind of emporium for the 
merchandise of that country. Its chocolate is in great 
request; and it also exports wines, woollen cloths, silks, 
cottons, &c. The rivers Nive and Adour unite their 
streams in the middle of the city, and proceed from thence 
to the sea, at the distance of three miles. The citadel is 
the strongest in France, and a frontier barrier towards 
Spain. Hither, in 1808, the emperor Napoleon decoyed 
the royal family of Spain, and having obtained from them 
the renunciation of the Spanish kingdom, which he after¬ 
wards transferred to his brother Joseph, he sent them into 
the interior of France as prisoners. Bayonne is 104 miles 
S. by W. of Bourdeaux, and 425 S. by W. of Paris. 

BA'Y-YAIIN, s. yarn proper for making baize. 

BAZA'H, or BAZAA'R, s. [buzzar, Pers.] a market; a 
kind of covered market-place. 

BDF.T.LIUM, (in pronunciation the b is generally drop¬ 
ped) s. [ftliWwv, Gr.] a gum-resin, somewhat resembling 
myrrh in appearance, brought from the Levant; it. is met 
with in single drops of a very irregular size, some of which 
are as large as a hazel-nut. Its colour is dusky, and its 
taste bitterish. People are no more agreed about the true 
nature of bdellium, than they are about the. maimer how 
it is produced ; and it is much doubted whether the 
bdellium of the ancients 1m the same with the modern 
kind. In Pharmacy, this gum is allowed to he an emol¬ 
lient and discutient, and a powerful aperient and detergent, 
according to its age; for it is more so when new and fresh 
than afterwards. 

BE, an article used in composition, and borrowed from 
the Saxon; sometimes it is a mere expletive; otherwise it 
signifies upon, about; as, to be-spallrr, to be-sprinkle. 

To Bit, v. n. [bean. Sax.] a auxiliary verb, by which we 
form the passive ; sometimes used to confirm the state or 
condition of a thing, and at others its existence. To be 
reserved for a person future, in opposition to present. 

BEACH, s. that part of the sea-shore which is washed by 
its waves; I he strand. 

BEACHED, a. exposed to the sea-waves. 

BF. 'ACHY, a. abounding in beaches. 

BE'ACHY-HEAD, a promontory on the coast of Sussex, 
between Hastings and Shoreham; where the French fleet 
defeated the English and Dutch in June 1690. Lat. 50 ff 
4-1' 24'' N. Ion. 0° 15' 12" E. from Greenwich. 

BE ACON, s. [bcacen. Sax.] a signal, or combustibles 
raised on an eminence, to be fired as the signal of an 
enemy’s approach; a signal or murk, for the direction 
of vessels: a lighthouse, or pharos. 

BF/ACONAGE, s. a tax paid for the use and mainte¬ 
nance of a beacon. 

BE'ACONSFIELD, a town in Bucks, with a small 
market on Thursday. It stands on an eminence on the 
road from London to Oxford; 8 miles N. W. of Uxbridge, 
and 23 AV. N. \V. of laindon. Population 1763. 

BEAD, t. [from beade, Sax.] a small lound piece of glass 
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or other substance, strung upon a thread, and used by 
the Romanists to count their sins and prayers. A little 
ball, strung in numbers, as an ornament for women, and 
worn round the neck in necklaces. Any small globular 
body. In Architecture, a round moulding or astragal, re¬ 
sembling a necklace. 

BE'ADLE, s. [bydel, Sax. a public crier, herald, or 
messenger. In Law, one who cites people to appear at a 
court; one whose office is to punish or apprehend strollers, 
vagrants, and petty offenders in a parish. At the Univer¬ 
sity, the Yeoman beadle walks before the masters in public pro¬ 
cessions ; and ’Sr/uirc beadles attend peculiarly on the vice- 
chancellor, and are generally masters of arts. 

BF/ADPROOF, s. among Distillers, a way of determin¬ 
ing the strength of a spirit, from the bubbles or beads 
raised by shaking in a phial. 

BF/ADltOI.L, s. a list or catalogue of such as arc to be 
mentioned at prayers. A list. 

BEADSMAN, s. one who devotes himself entirely to 
prayer; or undertakes to pray for another. 

BEAGLE, s. [bigle, Fr.] in Natural History, an English 
hound, of a small size, used in hunting hares. 

BEAK, s. [bee, Fr.] the bill of a bird, or any thing which 
resembles it. The fore part of a ship. 

BEAKED, a. sharp-pointed; resembling a beak. 

BEAKER, s. [bvc.her. Germ.] a flagon; a vessel for drink. 

BEAL, s. a pimple; an eruption in the skin. A bile, or 
boil. 

BF.AM, s. [from beam, Sax.] in Building, a large piece of 
wood lying across the walls of a building, supporting the 
principal rafters of the roof. Applied to a Balance, that 
piece of iron, Ac. which supports tire scales. Among 
Weavers, a cylindrical piece of wood, placed lengthwise 
on the back part of the loom, on which the threads of the 
warp are rolled and unrolled as the work advances; like¬ 
wise the cylinder, or round piece of wood on which the 
stuIf is rolled as it is weaved, placed on the forepart, of the 
loom. A ray of light darted or emitted from any luminous 
body. Applied to an Anchor, the straight part, or shank, 
to which the hooks are fastened. Svxov. We sav rays 
of light, beams of the sun; by the first, of which expres¬ 
sions we mean, that those are rays which shine early in 
the morning; by the second, that those are brums which 
gleam at noon. 

To BEAM, v. a. to emit or dart rays. 

BE'AM INST EH, a town in Dorsetshire, with a market 
on Thursday, and manufactures of iron, copper, and can¬ 
vass. It. is a pretty place, seated on the river Bert, 1.0 
miles W. N. W. of Dorchester, and 132 W. by S. of 
London. Population 2968. 

BF/AMLESS, a. emitting no beams of light. 

BEAMY, a. that darts rays; shining; radiant. 

BEAN, s. [bean, Sax.] in Botany, a kind of pulse. 

To BEAR, v. n. [heoran, leran, Sax.] in its primary sense, 
to support, to stand under, or carry a burden; to deliver or 
carry; to wear. Used with name, to go by. To support, 
sustain, or keep from falling; to endure; to permit, or 
suffer without resentment; to produce, to bring forth. 
To carry away by violence. Joined with down, to over¬ 
come, or carry along with one like a torrent. To bear 
a bead, in Distillery, to shew itself to be proof by 
frothing when shook. To bear a body, in Painting, 
capable of being well ground down, and mixing with 
oil, so as not to shew any grit or particles. Joined to 
price, to sell well, or at a certain value. To endure the 
frown of adversity; to suffer without remonstrance or 
complaint. To produce fruit, applied to vegetables. To 


bear off, to carry away by force. To bear upon, to stand 
firm without falling. To bear out, to support or maintain 
one’s opinion. 

BEAR, s. in Natural History, a wild beast with long 
shaggy hairs, hooked claws, feeding on fruits, honey, 
bees, and flesh; and sleeping away the greater part of 
winter. The females go no longer than thirty days, 
when they generally produce five young ones. Bear,'in 
Astronomy, is applied to two constellations in the 
northern hemisphere, called the greater and the less. In 
the tail of the last is the pole star, never distant above two 
degrees from the pole. 

BEARA'LSTON, a small town in Devonshire, that had 
a market on Thursday, now disused. It has no fairs ; dis¬ 
franchised by the reform bill; 10 miles N. of Plymouth, and 
212. S. by W. of London; inhabitants (with Ben Ferris) 1876. 

BEARD, s. [beard, Sax.] the hair which grows on a 
person’s checks, lips, and eliin, which lias given no 
small cause of contention in the military, civil, and eccle¬ 
siastical world. The Chinese are very fond of long boards; 
but nature having been very sparing to them, they look on 
the Europeans as very great men, on account of this advan¬ 
tage. Applied to vegetables, it signifies tins prickles which 
grow on the ears of corn, in au arrow, it is the barb, or 
forked point at the head. In Astronomy, the beard of a 
comet, is the rays emitted towards the part to which it 
moves. 

To BEARD, v. a. to take a person by the beard, includ¬ 
ing the idea of strength and contempt in the agent. 

BEARDED, a. an epithet applied to a person that has 
a beard. Applied to vegetables, that lias long ears, like 
those growing on the ears of corn. Applied to instruments, 
that is forked like a fish-hook; barbed, or jagged. 

BE ARDLESS, a. without a beard. Figuratively, young. 

BE'ARER, s. a carrier or conveyer of a thing from one to 
another. One who supports or sustains, applied to dignity. 
That which supports or upholds, applied to strength. That 
which produces or yields fruit, applied to vegetables. 

BKA R-G A'H DEN, s. a place wherein bears are kept for 
diversion. Figuratively, any place where low diversions are 
exhibited, and tumult and confusion are customary. 

BE'AIUNG, s. the act of supporting a weight; the carry¬ 
ing a burden. In Geography, and Navigation, the situa¬ 
tion of one. place to another, with regard to the points of 
the compass. In Sea-language, when a ship sails towards 
the shore before the wind, she is said to bear in with the 
land or harbour. To let the ship sail more before the 
wind, is to Inar up. To put her right before the wind, is 
to bear round. A ship that keeps off from the land, is said 
to bear off. When a ship to the windward comes under 
another ship’s stern, and so gives her the wind, she is said 
to bear under her lee. 

BEAR'S-FOOT, s. a plant; the stinking hellebore. 

BEAST, s. [6cs<e, old I’r.] an animal no 1 endued with 
reason, generally four-footed, and no covering nor dress 
but that which nature has furnished it. with. Figuratively, 
a person who acts inconsistently with the character of a 
rational creature; a brutal savage nun. 

BEASTLINESS, s. that which is unworthy of a man; 
that which is indecent and disgustful. 

BEASTLY, a. that resembles a beast, in form, or qua¬ 
lities; derogatory to human nature. 

To BEAT, v. a. [preterit beat, part. pass, brat, beaten: 
bnttre, Fr.] to strike a person; to pound; to reduce to pow¬ 
der ; to forge; to subdue, overcome, or vanquish; to mix 
together by violent stirring. Used with the particle down, 
to lessen the price. Used with brains or head, to apply 
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olio’s thoughts to a difficult subject. “To beat Ins brains 
about things impossible.' Ilayic. “Waste Ins time, and 
beat Ills limit about the Latin Grammar." Locke. Neu- 
terlv, to move, or tlirob, a|ijiliod to the pulse, or the heart. 
To hint nji fur soldiers, to go about with a drum, in order 
to raise n emits. The won I up is an expletive, and might 
bo loft out. Svno.X'. Ill order to hint, wo must redouble 
the blows: but to sir die, we only give one. Weave never 
lirntcn without being struck; but we are often struck with¬ 
out being beaten. 

BEAT, s. a stroke; the sound made by a drum, when struck 
by the sticks; the stroke or throb of the pulse or heart. 

BE'ATKH, s. an instrument by which blows or strokes are 
given; a pestle. A person given to blows. 

BEATITIG, or BEA'ITFK A I,, a. [ beatific as, I.at.] that 
can render a person completely happy; blissful. An epithet 
used by divines for the bliss of heaven. 

BEATIFIC-ALLY, ad. in such a manner as to make, a 
person perfectly happy. 

BEATIFICATU >N, s. in the Romish Church, an acknow¬ 
ledgment that a person is in heaven, and may be esteemed 
as blessed; but not allowed the honours of saints, conferred 
by canonization. 

To BEATIFY, v. a. [beatifico, I .at.] to make perfectly 
happv; to bless with a place in the heavenly mansions. 

BF/ATING, s. a punishment indicted with blows. 

BEATITUDE, s. [hriilitado, l.at.] in Divinitv, a state of 
perfect happiness, free from defect or interruption, applied 
to that of the deceased saints, and angels, in heaven. 

BEATS, s. in Clock or Watch-work, the strokes made by 
the fangs or pallet, of the spindle of the balance. 

BEAl 1 , bo, s. [I'r.] an eifemiiiate person of the male sex, 
who is passionately fond of dress; a lop; a dandy. A lady’s 
suitor. A man of fashion. 

BEAUMONDE, bo-mond, s. [Fr.] the fashionable world. 

BEA'VEH, s. [biicre, Fr.] in Natural History, an animal 
which lives sometimes by land, and sometimes by water, 
about four feet long, and weighs from ,00 to OOib. Its hair 
is either brown, white, or black ; that on the belly is a 
very fine down about an inch long, and is used for hats. 
Its tail resembles that of a fish more than any land animal, 
serves it instead of a trowel in building, and of u rudder in 
swimming. 

BEATMSII, ho-ish, a. resembling a bean; effeminately 
nice; foppish. 

BRA UMA'RIS, a borough of N. Wales, and the county- 
town of Anglesea, with markets on Wednesdays and Satur¬ 
days, for corn, butter, and cheese. It stands on the Menay, 
anil was fortified with a castle by Edward I. and has an 
excellent harbour. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
two bailiffs, and twenty-one comnion-council-men. Here 
the general quarter-sessions are held, and the county gaol 
is kept. It was formerly a place of good trade, and lies on 
the road from Chester to Holyhead ; 59 miles W. by N. of 
Chester, and 251 N. W. of London. Beaumaris, jointly with 
three other parishes in Anglesea, sends one representative to 
parliament. Population 2197. 

BEAUTEOUS, bu-te-us, a. formed with such elegance 
and symmetry, as to raise an agreeable sensation in the 
mind; fair; elegant; pleasing to the sight. 

BEAU'TEOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise an 
idea of regular features, fineness of shape, &c.; orna¬ 
mentally; gracefully. 

BEAUTIFUL, bu-tc-ful, a. having all the symmetry of 
parts necessary to convey the idea of beauty. Adorned; 
embellished; ornamented; graceful. 

To BEAUTIFY, v. a. to recommend any thing by 


heightening or increasing its charms. To adorn; to orna¬ 
ment; to embellish. 

BEAUTY, bu-te, s. [hemite, Fr.] a certain composition 
of colour and figure, including grace, elegance, and dignity, 
which raises delight and approbation in the beholder. 
Figuratively, applied to Music, Painting, Architecture 
Krai nary, and Literary Compositions, implying an idea 
of excellence in the object, capable of raising delight in 
the mind. A person blessed with all that symmetry of 
features, A'c. that raises delight in the mind of a beholder, 
and extorts approbation by its excellencies. Svproy. By 
a handsome woman, we understand one that is graceful and 
well-shaped, with a regular disposition of features; by a 
prrtti /, we mean one that is delicately made, and whose 
features arc so formed as to please ; by a beautiful, an 
union of both. When applied to other things, beautiful 
relates to something mote serious and engaging; pretty, to 
soinewlv.it more gay and diverting; this is the reason why 
we say a beautiful tragedy, but a pretty comedy. 

BEAU'TYSPOT, s. something artfully made use of to 
heighten the charms of a person; a patch; a foil. 

To B EC ATM, v. a. to reduce a storm, or tempestuous 
commotion of the elements, to rest, and quietness. Figu¬ 
ratively, to pacify the turbulent passions that disturb the 
mind. 

BKC.AFfCO, ?. [hccafiyo, Span.] a bird like a nightingale, 
feeding on tigs and grapes; a tig-pecker. 

BECAU SE, com/, [from be , Sax. and cause] used to imply 
a reason, or cause of an assertion or truth which conies 
before it. 

BF. ( CLRS. a corporate town in Suffolk, with a good 
market uii Saturday. It is a large town; lias a handsome 
church, with a lofty steeple, and a grammar-school endowed 
with ten scholarships for Emmanuel college, Cambridge. It 
is seated on the Wavcney, 12 miles S. W. of Yarmouth, 
and 109 X. E. of London. Poplation 3862. 

BE'CHICS, bc-kiks, s. [from Gr.] in Pharmacy, 

medicines to relieve a cough. 

BECK, s. [beacn, Sax.] an external sign, generally made 
with the head, but sometimes with the hand. A small 
stream of water, issuing from some bower or spring, from 
beer, Sax. Hence the term Hell-becks, applied to little 
brooks in the rough and wild mountains about Richmond 
near Lancashire. 

To BE CKON, v. a. to make signs to a person. 

To BECO'Mli, v. a. [pret. I became, comp. pref. I ham 
become] to be made; to grow; to alter or change from one 
state to another. Used with of, to happen, to fall out, to 
be the end of. 

To BECO'MF., v. a. applied to persons, to appear worthy 
of, to adorn, or grace. Applied to things, to suit; to be 
proper for; to agree, or be so adapted to the circum¬ 
stances of a person as to be graceful. 

BECO'MING, part. atlj. acquiring a grace from its suit¬ 
ableness or propriety; graceful; ornamental. 

BECO'MINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to suit the 
circumstances, rank, and character of a person. 

BED, s. [bed, Sax.] a place designed for a person to 
sleep or lie on, made of a sacking covering, stuffed with 
feathers, flocks, &c. Figuratively, lodging; marriage. In 
Gardening, a piece of made ground, enriched with manure, 
&c. for raising plants and other vegetables. The channel 
of a river. In Natural History, a range or layer of earth 
or mineral substance, a stratum. The place where any 
thing is generated, or deposited. To be brought to bed of 
a son, to be delivered of, &c. To make a bed, to shake it, 
lay the clothes smooth, and make it fit to be lain on. Bed 
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in Gunnery, a solid piece of oak, hollowed in the middle, 
to receive the breech and half the trunnions. 

To BED, v. a. to place in a bed; to go to bed with; to lay 
in order, or in security. Neutevly, to cohabit. 

To BEDA'BBLE, v. a. to wet or besprinkle, so as to occa¬ 
sion inconvenience or uneasiness. 

To BEDA'GGLE, v. a. to daub, dirt, or splash the bottom 
of a garment, by walking carelessly in wet weather. 

BE'DAL, or Bcdu.lv, a town in the North Hiding of 
Yorkshire, with a good market on Tuesday. It is a small 
place, seated on a little brook, 10 miles E. S. E. of Rich¬ 
mond, and 222 N. N. W. of London. Population 2707. 

To BEDA'SH, v. a. to wet a person with water by heating 
it with a stick, or casting a stone in for that purpose. 

To BEDAU'B, v. a. to cover a thing with dirt. Figura¬ 
tively, to apply or lay on paint in a rough manner. 

To BEDA'ZZLE, v. a. to overpower the sight hy too 
much brightness or lustre. 

BEDCHAMBER, s. a room furnished with a bed, and 
set apart for sleeping in. Lords of the Bedchamber, are 
ten, of the first rank, who attend in their turns one week 
in the king's bedchamber, lying on a pallet bed all night, 
and waiting on him whenever he eats in private. The first 
of them is called yroom of the stole. 

BEDCLOTHES, s. the blankets, quilt, coverlit, &c. 
which are spread over a bed. 

BEDDING, s. [bedimjc, Sax.] the bed, with its blankets, 
quilt, coverlit, &c. 

To BEDECK, v. a. to embellish; to adorn; to grace. 

BEDHOUSE, s. [from bedc, Sax. and house) an hospital 
or almshouse. 

To BEDEW, v.a. to moisten gently, as with the fall of dew. 

BED BELLOW, s. one who lies in the same bed. 

BE'DI'OIiD, the county town of Bedfordshire, with 
markels on Tuesdays and Saturdays. It is sealed on the 
liver Ouse, which divides it into two parts, united by a 
bridge with a gate, at each end. It has five churches, 
and formerly had a strong castle, whose site is now a 
very fine bowling-green. It is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, a recorder, and town-clerk. There was a consider¬ 
able manufacture of thread-lace, now greatly injured by the 
lace-frame. The Tuesday market is held on the south side for 
cattle; and that on Saturday, on the north-side, for corn. 
It is 27 miles E. by N. of Buckingham, and .00 N. W. of 
London. It has the title of a duchy, and sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. Population about 5000. 

BEDFORDSHIRE, a county in the diocese of Lin¬ 
coln, 35 miles long, and 22 broad. It contains 124 pa¬ 
rishes, 10 market-towns; 27.5,200 acres; and a popula¬ 
tion of 95,383 souls. It sends four members to parlia¬ 
ment, two for the county, and two for the county-town 
and abounds in cattle, corn, and rich pastures. It is 
noted for barley, and manufactures of bone-lace and straw- 
goods. 

To BEDI'GIIT, v. a. to set. off with dress, or other ex¬ 
ternal ornaments; to bedeck; to adorn 

To BEDI'M, v. a, to darken; to make dim; to cloud; to 
obscure by great brightness. 

To BEDl'ZEN, v. a. to dress out. A low word. 

BEDLAM, s. [corrupted from Bethlehem, a religious 
house near Moorfields in London, converted into an hos¬ 
pital for mad people] a house set apart for the abode and 
cure of lunatics. 

BEDLAM, a. belonging to a mad-house. 

BE'DLAMITE, s. an inhabitant of Bedlam; a mad person. 

BE'DMAKER, s. a person in the universities, whose 
office is to make the beds, and clean the chambers. 


To BEDRA'GGLE, v. a. to dirt or soil the lower part of 
a garment, by letting it drag in the dirt. 

To BEDltE'NCH, v. a. to soak; to saturate with mois¬ 
ture. 

BE'DRIDDEN, a. [bedridu, Sax.] worn out by age and 
sickness, so as to be unable to quit the bed. 

BEI)KITE, s. the privilege of the marriage-bed. 

BE'DSTEAD, s. the frame on which the bed is laid. 

To BKDU'NG, v. a. to cover or manure with dung. 

To BEDlj'ST, v. a. to spiiuklc with dust. 

BED WIX-MA (INA, a village in Wiltshire, 5 miles S. 
W. of Hungerford, which has neither market nor fair; but 
is a borough by prescriplion, and sends two members to 
parliament. It is said to have been a consult table place 
in the time of the Saxons, and traces of foitilicatious as 
they arc supposed, are still remaining. It is 70 miles \V. of 
London. 

BEE, s. \beo. Sax.] an insect that makes honey. Figu¬ 
ratively, an industrious, busy, careful person. 

BEECH, s. [At re. Sax.] a useful timber tree, from whose 
fruit an oil is extracted, much esteemed by the French. 

BEEC11EN, a. \buccne, Sax.] consisting of beech; be¬ 
longing to beech; made of beech wood. 

BEE-EATER, s. a bird that feeds upon bees. 

BEEF, s. [bauf Fr.] the flesh of the bull, ox, or cow, 
prepared for the market or the table. 

BEEFEATER, s. a yeoman Of the guards. The word is 
corrupted from bceiufctur, one who attends at the sideboard, 
which was anciently placed in a beaufet. The business of tin; 
beefeaters was, and still partly is, to attend the king at mi als. 

BEEHIVE, s. the ease, or box, in which bees arc kept. 

BELLE, s. a kind of pick-axe used by miners for sepai.it- 
ing ores from the rocks in which they lie. In Cornwall it is 
called a tubber. 

BEEN, part, preterit of To Be. 

BEER, s. [birr, Sax. or bir, Brit.] a liquor prepared from 
malt and hops, and rendered vinous by fermentation. 

BEES, ST. a village in Cumberland, near the sea. five 
miles S. of Whitehaven. Between this place and \\ hite- 
haven the shore makes a sweep into the sea, and rises into 
a lofty promontory, called St. Bees’ Head, on which is a 
lighthouse. Here is an ancient freeschool, and the re¬ 
mains of a priory, the nave of its church being used us the. 
parish-church. 

BEESTINGS, s. Sec Bilsti.nos. 

BEET, $. [beta, Lat.] the name of a plant, of which 
there are several species. It. is boiled like parsnips, and 
often makes one of the ingredients of a soup or salad. 

BEETLE, s. [bytcl, Sax.] an insect that (lies about in 
summer evenings, having four wings; the two outward be¬ 
ing only sheaths for the others; they are black, and abound 
in damp places, such as vaults under ground. Also a great 
sledge, used to heat, down piles, stakes, wedges, &c. A 
wooden mallet, used in beating hemp. 

To BEETLE, v. n. to jut out; to hang over. 

BEETLF.HEADEI), a. having a dull, stupid, or unthink¬ 
ing head, like that of a wooden beetle, 

BEEVES, s. [the plural of beef] oxen, cattle, bullocks. 

To BEFA'L, v. n. to happen. This word is commonly 
taken in an ill sense; as, “The worst, ‘hat may brfal.” 

To BEFI'T, v. a. to suit; to tally with; to become. 

To BEFOO’L, v. a. to delude; to infatuate; to lead into 
error. To deride; to treat a person as a fool. 

BEFO'RE, prep. [ beforan, Sax.] farther onward in place; 
in the front of, not behind; in the presence of; in sight of, 
under the cognizance of; in the power of; preceding in 
time; in preference to; prior to, superior to. 
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BF.FO'RE, ad. earlier in time; in time past; previously 
to; to this time, hitherto; already; further onward in place. 

BEFO'REIIAND, ud. in a state of anticipation, or pre¬ 
occupation; previously, by way of preparation, in a state of 
accumulation, or so as that more has been received than 
expended; preliminary; antecedently; aforetime. 

BEFO'RKTIM K, ml. formerly; of old time. 

To BRFO'RTUNK, v. n. to betide; to happen to. 

To BKFOIJ'L, v. a. to daub, smear, or flirt. 

To BEFIUE'Nl), v. n. to do a kindness to a person; to 
confer a favour; to countenance or support; to benefit. 

To BEG, v. a. [hai 1 /ire ii, Teut.J to pray, entreat, petition, 
or crave charity, favour, or assistance. To take a thing for 
granted without sufficient evidence. 

To BEGFl'T, v. n. [preterit / begot, or begat, I have be¬ 
gotten; beget tan. Sax.] to generate, or bring forth. To 
produce as effects, or accidents. 

BEGETTER, s. lie that generates; a procreafor. 

BEGGAR, s. a siipphcutor; one who lives upon alms; a 
vagrant. < tne who assumes what he does not prove, or 
“ begs the question." 

To BEGGAR, v. a. to retluce from plenty to want. 

BK'GGARI.INESS, s. a quality which would permit a per¬ 
son to submit to any meanness for the sake of a subsistence. 

BE'GGARl.Y, a. poor; mean; indigent; penurious 

BEGGARLY, ml. meanly; despicably; indigently. 

BK'GGARY, s. extreme poverty, or indigence. 

To BEG IN, v. n. [preterit / began, or begun, I have be¬ 
gun', begiiinan, Sax.| to enter upon something new; to 
commence any action or state ; to enter upon existence ; 
to have its original; to lake rise. Actively, to do the first 
act of any thing; to trace, from any thing as the lirst ground. 
To begin with; to enter upon. 

BEGI NNER, s. he that gives the first cause or original 
to any thing; an inexperienced attemptcr. 

BEGl'NNING, s. the first original or cause; the entrance 
into act or being; the state in which any thing first is; the 
rudiments or first grounds or materials. 

To BEGI RD, v. a. [preterit I begirt, or begirded, I 
have begirt ] to hind with a girdle; to surround ; to en¬ 
circle; to shut in with a siege; to beleaguer. 

BE'GLERBEG, s. [Turk.] the chief governor of a pro¬ 
vince, among the Turks. 

To BEGNA'W, (ij not sounded) t>. a. to bite; to eat away; 
to gnaw incessantly; to corrode; to nibble. 

BEGO'NE, interje.et. go away; hence; baste away. 

BEGOT, BEGOTTEN, part. pass, of the verb beget. 

To BEGUl'LK, v. a. [begalian. Sax.] to cheat to impose 
upon, or deceive. To evade. To amuse fraudulently. 

BEHALF, s. interest; side; party; favour; cause favour¬ 
ed : support. To speak on a person’s behalf. 

To BEHAVE, v. a. to demean, act, or conduct one’s self. 

BEHA'VIOUR, s. a manner of behaving one’s self; 
elegance of manners; conduct; demeanour; course of life. 
To be upon one’s behaviour, a familiar phrase, implying 
such a state as requires great caution. 

To BEHEAD, v. a. to cut off a person's head. In Eu¬ 
rope, this is the punishment of the great and nobly born. 
In China, it. is the punishment of the lowest sort of people, 
while their superiors arc hanged on account of their quality. 

BEHELD, part. pass, of Behold. 

BEllK’MOTH, s. [Hein] a monstrous creature men¬ 
tioned by Job, which some imagine to be tire whale; others 
the sea-calf, or ox. Some of the fathers thought it to be the 
devil, and others the elephant. In the Hebrew language, it 
signifies a beast in general, and particularly the larger sorts 
that are fit for service. 


BE'HEN, or BEN, s. in the Materia Medica, the name of 
two roots, the one white, the other red, both accounted 
cordials and restoratives, but neither is received into the 
present practice. A fruit resembling the tamarisk, from 
which perfumers extract an oil, called “oil of Ben.’’ 

BEIIE'ST, s. [Ae and lues, Sax.] the positive commands of 
a superior to and inferior. Precept; mandate. 

BElll'NI), prep, [be and hindan. Sax.] at a person's 
back ; backwards ; following ; remaining after a person's 
departure, or death. Applied to motion, at a distance from 
what moves or goes before, with the verb leave; as, “It 
leaves our sense behind.” Dryd. Used comparatively, it 
implies great inferiority, or less worth. Adverbially, some¬ 
thing not yet discovered or perceived by the mind. 

BEHl'NDHANI), ad. applied to persons who five beyond 
their income, and in debt. Not on equal terms. 

To BEHO LD, v. a. [preterit I beheld, I have beheld, or 
beholden ; behenlelen, Nax.| to view; to look upon; to see; to 
have a person in sight, including the idea of attention, or 
looking on him for some time. Nynox. We see whatever 
strikes the sight; we look at an object when we designedly 
cast our eye upon it; we behold it, when we look with 
attention; view, when we survev it. 

BKHO'LD! an interjection of the same force with lo. 

llElIO'I.DEN, part, indebted to; under obligation to. 

BKHO'LDKR, s. one who casts his eyes upon an object. 

BEHOLDING, s. the same as beholden ; obligation. 
This word is seldom used by elegant writers. 

BEHOO'F, s. [bekefe. Sax.] an obligation which a person 
lies under; also the profit, benefit, or advantage, which may 
accrue from any thing. 

To BKHOO VE, v. n. [hehqfan, Sax.] to be incumbent on 
a person as a duly; or to lx: fit in point of convenience. 

BK'IXG, the participle of the verb To 13 k. 

BE'IXG, s. an abstract term, signifying the existence of a 
thing; thus we say, the Supreme Being, a finite being, &v. 

BE'ING, cunj. since. Obsolete. 

To BELA'BOUR, v. a. to heat severely; to thump. A low 
and vulgar expression. 

To BELA'CE, or BELA'Y, v. a. in Navigation, to mend a 
rope, by twisting one end over another; to splice. 

BELATED, it. benighted, used to express something 
which ought to have been done, hut was omitted at a 
period past. Out of doors late at night. 

To BELA'Y, v. a. to lie in ambush; or to lie in wait for. 

To BELA'Y. See To Bklack. 

To BELCH, v. a. [beakan, Sax.] to eructate; to break wind 
from the stomach. To issue out, as by eructation. 

BELCH, s. the act of breaking wand upwards. 

BE'LDAM, s. [belledame, old Fr.] a name given in derision 
to an old woman; a hag. 

To BELE'AGUER, be-lee-gur, v. a. [belcggeren, Bclg.] to 
block up, or besiege a place. 

BELE'AGUER, s. one that besieges a place. 

BELE'MNITES.s. [from /3e'\£/jco>',Gr.] a fossil, usually call¬ 
ed a thunder-bolt, arrow-head, or finger-stone. The form is 
various as well as the size, from a quarter of an inch to eight 
inches in length; of different colours; and having a peculini 
smell when scraped. It is found in all sorts of strata, in beds 
of chalk, clay, gravel, stones, and often in loose flints. 

BELFA'ST, a borough and sea-port of Ireland, in the 
county of Antrim, in Carrickfergus Bay. It is one of the most 
commercial towns in Ireland, and contains 60,147 inhabit¬ 
ants, and sends two members to parliament. It stands at 
the mouth of the Lagan, over which it has a magnificent 
bridge; and by this river and a canal the harbour is con¬ 
nected with Lough Neagh. It is 96 miles N. of Dublin. 
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BE'LFRY, *. [perhaps from beffroi, Fr.J the tower or 
place where the bells of a church are hung and rung. 

J3ET.1AL, s. [from the Hebrew] a wicked man, one who 
is resolved to endure no subjection. The devil. 

To HELVE, or BELY'E, v. a. to counterfeit; to feign; to 
give the lie to; to calumniate. To fill with lies. 

BELI'EF, s. credit, persuasion, opinion; faith, or firm 
assurance of the truths of religion; the creed, or form 
containing the articles of faith. The object of belief. 

To BELT'EVE, v. a. [yelyfan, Sax.] to assent to the truth 
of a proposition founded on probable arguments; to put con¬ 
fidence in the veracity or truth of any one. 

BELl'EVElt, s. one who gives assent or credit to a thing; 
one who assents to the truth of Christianity, upon the pro¬ 
bable arguments produced in its favour. 

BELl'KE, ud. perhaps: probably; likely. 

BELL, s. [hel, Sax.] a popular machine or vessel, ranked 
bv musicians among the instruments of percussion; made 
of a compound metal of tin and copper, or pewter and cop¬ 
per, in the proportion of 201b. of pewter, or 23ll>. of tin, 
to lOOwt. of copper; hung in steeples of churches, and in 
houses. Its sound arises from a vibratory motion of its 
parts, like that of a musical chord. Those of the Egyp¬ 
tians arc made of wood. The Turks have a very great 
aversion to bells, and prohibit Christians the use of them in 
Constantinople, pretending that the sound of them would 
be troublesome to the souls of the departed. To hear the 
lull, is to surpass others, or be the first, in merit. 

To BELL, r, n. in Botany, to grow in the shape of hells. 
* BELLE, bell, s. [the feminine of In:an, Fr.] a smart and 
gay young lady. An elegant and accomplished woman. 

BELLES LE'TTHKS, bel lay-t.nr, s. those branches of 
education that polish and adorn the mind ; as languages, 
classical learning, both Creek and Latin, Geography, ltlie- 
uric. Chronology, and History. Polite literature. 

BK'LLFASII IONED, a. that resembles a bell in its shape. 

BE'LLFLOWEB, s. a genus of plants, so called from the 
shape of their blossoms. The species are very numerous. 

BE'LLUOUN DEB, s. a person who easts hells. 

BELLIGERENT, part, [from helium and gem, Lat.] that 
ts at war; that is engaged in war. 

BELl.l'GEROUS, a. [ hcUiycr , Lat.] engaged in, or waging 
war. 

BE'LLING, part, [a corruption of bellowing or be.llan , 
Sax.] applied to the. noise made by a doe at rutting time. 

BELLINGHAM, a town of Northumberland, with a 
market, on Tuesday, seated on the Tyne, 16 miles N.N.W. 
of Hexham, and 300 N. of London. Population 1400. 

BELLO'NA, s. in Mythology, the sister and wife of 
Mars, and goddess of war. When war was proclaimed, the 
Herald set a spear upon a pillar before her temple; and her 
priestesses, in their devotions, used to cut themselves with 
knives to render her propitious. 

To BELLOW, v. n. [Indian, Sax.] to vociferate; to roar; 
to make a very loud noise; applied to that of a hull, the sea 
in a storm, or the outcries of human creatures. 

BE'I.LOWS, s. [billy. Sax.] an instrument into which 
air is alternately drawn and expelled, rushing in at some 
apertures iu its bottom called feeders, and rushing out by a 
metal tube called its nosle. 

BE'LLUINE, a. [ helluinus, I.at.] beastly; brutal. 

BE'LLY, s. [hilly, Belg.] that part of the body which 
leaches from the breast to the thighs, and contains the en¬ 
trails both in men ami beasts; the abdomen; used figu¬ 
ratively, for gluttony, or luxury in eating. 

To bE'LLV, v. a. to swell; to protuberate, applied to any 
thing which grows larger in one part than it is in another. 
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BE'LLYACHE, bel-le-ake, s. a pain in the belly arising 
from wind, or other flatulencies; the colic. 

• BE'LLYBOUND, a. affected with costiveness. 

BE'LLYFUL, s. a sufficiency of food. Abundance. 

BE'LLYGOi), s. a glutton, who figuratively makes a god 
of his belly. 

BE'LLYPINCH ED, a. denied, or in want of sufficient 
food; hungry. 

BE'LLYROLL, s. in husbandry, a roller or cylinder, used 
to roll ground after it is plowed. 

BE'LLYTIMBEK, s. food, or that which suffices hunger, 
and supports the human fabric, in the same manner as props 
or timber do a dwelling. A low word. 

BE'I.LYWOR.M, $. a worm which breeds in the entrails 
of animals. 

BKLMAN, s. a parish crier; a superior kind of watch¬ 
man, with a bell, which he rings at certain places in his 
parish, before ho makes his proclamation, or repeats some 
verses on the eve of a festival. 

BE'LMKTAL, s. the metal of which bells aie made. 

To BEI.O'CK, v. a. to fasten, as with a lock. 

BK'LOM ANCY, s. |/jt\o£ and pavrtia, Gr.] divination by 
arrows. 

To BKLO'NO, v. a. [hulauyen, Belg.] to be the property 
of; to be the province or business of, to have relation to, 
applied to the heads of a discourse; to be dependent on as 
a subject, or domestic; to be appropriated to; to have for its 
peculiar object; to be appendant to. 

BKLO’VEL), part, [from More, which is hardly ever 
used, though nothing can he more frequent than the use of 
the participle ; thus we say, you are beloved by me, but 
never 1 More you] dear; loved with the greatest warmth of 
kind affection, as an object worthy to he beloved. 

BELO W, prep, [from he and to or lull, Belg.] applii d to 
place, not so high as another object. Applied to dignity or 
excellence, inferior to. Applied to character, or rank, un¬ 
becoming, on account of its meanness; unfit, or degrading, 
on account of its lias, ness or riciousness. Used adverbially, 
in a low situation, or nearer to the earth. 

To BELO'WT, v. a. to treat with opprobrious language. 

BELSWA'GGKR, s. one who makes a noise, and puts on 
an air of importance; a bully: a whoreinaster. 

BELT, s. [Mt, Sax.] a girdle fastened- round a poison’s 
middle. When a sword is hung to it, it is called a sword 
belt. In Astronomy, those parallel hands or girdles sur¬ 
rounding the body of the planet Jupiter. In Geography, 
certain straits called the Great and Lesser Belt, between 
the German Ocean and the Baltic. The belts belong to 
the king of Denmark, who exacts toll from all ships pass¬ 
ing through them, except those of Sweden. The Greater 
Belt, is a strait between the islands of Zealand and Funen, 
forming a communication between the Cattegat and Baltic. 
The Lesser Belt, is a narrow strait, between Funen and 
Jutland. It is also one of the passages between the Ger¬ 
man Ocean and the Baltic. 

BK'LWKTHER, s. a sheep which keeps the rest of the 
flock together, and draws them after him by the sound of 
a hell hanging to his neck. 

To BKMI'HE, t\ a. to daub, or smear with dirt. 

BEMl'H ED, part, covered with dirt. Figuratively, stuck 
or sinking in a dirty or boggy place. 

To BEMO'AN, v. a. [ btrmonean , Sax.] to express sorrow 
for any disaster or calamity; to lament; to bewail. 

BEMO'ANER, ». one who pities, laments, r is affected 
with sorrow, on account of the disasters of another. 

To BEMOI'L, v. a. [of be and moil; from mouiller, Fr.] to 
bedaub; to fall, to be rolled in, or encumbered with dirt. 
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To BEMO'NSTF.R, r. a. to make a thing hideous, lior- 
ribhlc, or lnonstrous. 

BEMlj'KED, a. ovcreoinc with musing; djpaming; given • 
to rhiming or poetry. A term of ridicule. 

BENCH, s. [hear, Sax. bane, l'r.] a seat made of a long 
hoard, distinguished from a stool hy its length. Used for 
the prison or liberties of the Kitty's Bench; which see. 
The seat whereon judges sit. Figuratively, the persons 
sitting on the trial of a cause. Free-bendi, signifies that 
estate in copyhold lands, which the wife, being espoused 
a virgin, has, after the decease of her husband, for her 
dower, according to the custom of the manor. It is the 
custom of the manors of East and West Kmburn, Charile- 
worth in the county of Berks, Tor in Devonshire, and 
other places of the west, that, if a customary tenant die, 
the widow shall have her Frrc-bcnch in all ids copyhold 
land, (liun snla cl < nsta fncrit; but if she commit inennti- 
nency, she forfeits her estate ; yet. if she will come into 
the court, riding backwards on a black ram, with his tail 
in her hand, and repeat certain indelicate doggrol rhymes, 
the Steward is bound, by the custom, to re-admit her to 
her Free-bendi. 

To BENt’ll, v. a. to furnish with, or erect, benches in 
anv place; to seat, or prefer a person to a seat or a bench. 

BENCH E1!S, s. in I,aw, the senior banisters of an inn of 
court, intrusted with the government and direction of it, out 
of which a steward is annually chosen. 

BF.SCOO'LF.S, a fort and town on the S. W. coast of 
the island of Sumatra, belonging to the. English. The town, 
standing on a stinking morass, is very unhealthy. The. chief 
trade is in pepper, of which large (plantilies are grown there, 
l.at. lb 48. S. Ion. from Greenwich 102. 28. E. 

To BEND, t>. a. [pret. and part, bended, or bent; britdan, 
Sax.] applied to shooting with a bow, to stretch; to force 
from a straight line to a curve, or crooked one; the point 
or object to which a motion is directed. Figuratively, to 
apply the mind to the consideration of any object.; to be 
disposed to; to make submissive. To bend the linin’, to knit 
the brow. N'euterly, to hang or jut over; to be strongly 
inclined to, or resolved on; to bow the body, or the knee, in 
token of submission or respect.. 

BENI), s. the part of a line, Ac. which is not straight, 
and forms an angle. In Heraldry, bend is one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, containing a third part of the field 
when charged, and a fifth when plain. It is sometimes, 
like other ordinaries, indented, ingrained, Ac. and is either 
dexter or sinister. Bend dexter, is formed by two lines 
drawn from the upper part of the shield, on the right, to 
the lower part, of the left, diagonally. It is supposed to 
represent a shoulder-belt, or a scarf. Bend sinister, is that 
which comes from the left side of the shield to the right. 
In Bend, is when any things borne in arms, are placed 
obliquely from the upper corner to the opposite lower, as 
the bend lies. 

BE'N DABI.E, a. that, may be forced from a straight to 
a crooked line; that may be bent. Capable of incurvation. 

BK'NDEH, s. one who bends any thing: an instrument 
by which a thing may be forced from a straight to a crooked 
line. In Anatomy, certain muscles arc called benders. 

BF/NDLETS, s. [bandelet, I'r.] in Heraldry, marks or 
distinctions in a shield, of the same length, and but half 
the breadth of the bend. 

BENDS, s. in a Ship, the wales,or the outmost timbers of 
a ship’s side, on which the men set their feet in climbing up. 

BENDY, s. in Heraldry, the field divided into four, six, 
or more parts, diagonally, and varying in metal and colour. 
It is the diminutive of Bend. 


BENF/APF.D, a. [7/cgmd neap, from veafte. Sax.] a Sea- 
term, implying that a ship has not depth of water enough 
to float her over a bar, or out of a dock. 

BENEATH, prep, [beneath, Sax. beneden, Belg.] applied 
to situation, not so high as, or under, something else. In 
Botany, applied to a blossom when it includes the scedbud, 
and is attached to the part immediately below it; as in the 
sage, borrage, convolvulus, polyanthus, Ac. applied also to 
the scedbud when the blossom is above it, and therefore 
not connected therewith, as in the honeysuckle, currant, 
hawthorn, Ac. Joined with sink, it implies the pressure of 
something heavy on a person. Applied to rank or dignity, 
inferior to. Applied to actions, not becoming, unworthy of 
a person ; unbeseeming. Adverbially, in a lower place; 
below, as opposed to heaven. 

BENEDICTINES, s. an order of monks, who profess to 
follow the rules of St. Benedict. They wear a loose black 
gown, with large wide sleeves, and a capoueh, or cowl, on 
their heads, ending in a point behind. In the Canon Law, 
they are styled Black-Friars, from the colour of their habit. 
The rules of St. Benedict, as observed by the English monks 
before the dissolution of their monasteries, were, these: 
They were obliged to perfotm their devotions seven times 
in 24 hours ; the whole circle cf which devotions had a 
reference to the passion and death of Christ; they were 
obliged always to go Uvo and two together ; every day in 
Lent they fasted till six in the evening, and abated of tluir 
usual time of sleeping and eating; but were not allowed to 
practise any voluntary austerity without leave of their 
superior; ihey never conversed in their refectory at meals, 
hut were obliged to attend to the reading of the seriptuus. 
They all slept, in the same, dormitory, hut not two in a 
bed; they lay in their clothes: for small faults they were 
shut from meals; for greater they were debarred of religious 
communication, and excluded from the chapel; and as to 
incorrigible offenders, they were excluded the monaslety. 
Every monk had two coats, two cowls, a knife, a needle, 
and a handkerchief; arid the furniture of their bed was a 
mat, a blanket, a rug, and a pillow. 

BENEDICTION, or BLESSING, .v. [benedietio, Lai.] 
among the Hebrews, signifies the present usually sent from 
one friend to another ; as also the blessing conferred hy the 
patriarchs on their death-beds, upon their children, ii was 
also one of those early instances of honour and respect 
paid to bishops in the primitive church. The custom of 
bowing the head to them, and receiving their blessing, be¬ 
came universal. In the western churches there was an¬ 
ciently a kind of Benediction which followed the Lord’s 
Prayer; and after the communion, the people were dis¬ 
missed with a Benediction. 

BENEFA'CTION, s. [benefado, l.at.] a good and bene¬ 
volent action; generally applied to charitable gifts for the 
rolief of persons in distress. The benefit conferred. 

BENF.FA'OTO H, s. a man who confers a benefit, or does 
an act of kindness to a person in want. 

BF’NEFA’CTRESS, s. a woman or female, who contributes 
to the relief of the indigent by some charitable gift. 

BENEFICE, s. [beneficinm, Lat.] a word borrowed from 
the Romans, who used to distribute the lands conquered on 
the frontiers to their soldiers; they were called beneficiurii, 
and the lands themselves benefiein, which were at first given 
for life only, but afterwards were made hereditary. lienee 
benejiee, in the Church, signifies either a church endowed 
with a reward or salary for the performance of divine ser¬ 
vice, or the salary itself given on that account. All church 
preferments, except bishoprics, are called Benefices; and all 
Benefices are styled by the Canonists sometimes Dignities 
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but now Dii/tii/'/ is usually applied to bishopries, deaneries, 
archdeaconries, and prebendaries; and Benrjice to par¬ 
sonages, vicarages, rectories, and donatives. A bcmjict• in 
commentlam, is that which is given to a person on a vacancy 
for a certain time, or till it is provided for. 

BE'NF.FICED, a. possessed of a church living. 

BENE'FICENCE, s. [bciujicrnlin, bat.] a disinterested in¬ 
clination to do a good action, or to promote another’s welfare. 

BEN ET 1C ENT, part. [ bvnejkus , Lat.] performing acts of 
kindness and assistance without any views of interest. 

BENEl'TCI Al., a. [from bcmjicium , I .at.] that assists, 
relieves, or is of service to; conferring benefits; profitable. 

BENEFICIALLY, ml. in such a manner as to relieve, 
assist., or be of service to a person; advantageously. 

BENEFI'CIARY, a. that holds any dignity as dependent 
on, and tributary to, another. Used substantively, it implies 
one who is in possession of a church living or benefice. 

BE NEFIT, s. [bcmjkiiDii, Lat.] that, which turns to the 
profit of another; an act of kindness or love, done to help 
or assist another. Among Flayers, the whole takings of 
the theatre, which are applied to their own use. In Law, 
hrnrfit of clcnjy, was an ancient liberty of the church; where¬ 
by any priest might on his petition, even in ease of murder, 
be delivered to his ordinary in order to purge himself. It is 
at present confined to signify a person’s being only burnt, in 
the hand for felony, and set free for the first time. 

To BE'NEFIT, r. a. to do something to or for another, 
whereby he, may receive advantage or improvement; to pro¬ 
mote, increase, or render better. Used neutcrly, to impiuve. 
Applied to the mind, to reap advantage from. 

BKNE'MPT, a. named; marked out. Obsolete. 

BENE'VOLENCE, s. \bcmvnhiilin, Lat.] a disposition 
to do good; kindness; tbe good done; the charity given. 
According to the ancient statutes of this realm, it imports 
a voluntary gratuity given by the subjects to the king. Nv- 
non*. Of tbe two words, hcnr/icincc and benvvolenrc , one is 
the intention, the other the nei.; bcncvolrncc being the desire 
of doing good; hcntjh i in'<\ actual goodness. 

BENEVOLENT, part, [/«;/,eco/ews, Lat.] inclined to do 
good from an affectionate regard to a person. 

BENGA'L, a country of India, in the E. part of Ilindoo- 
stan, extending from E. to \V. upwards of 400 miles, and from 
N. to S. above 300. It is bounded on the N. by Napaul and 
Bhootan; on the E. bv \ssam and Mockloy; on the S. by the 
Bay of Bengal; and on the \V. by Orissa and Bahar. The 
country consists of one vast plain, which, in common with 
other parts of llindoostan, annually renders two, and in 
some parts three crops. Its principal products are, sugar, 
silk, cotton, fruit, pepper, opium, rice, saltpetre, lac, and 
civet. It is annually overflowed by the Ganges, as Egypt is 
by tbe Nile. Bengal has been subject to the English East- 
Imlia company since, the year 1705. Calcutta is the capital, 
of which Fort William is the citadel; the latter stands in 
lat. 22. 23. N. Ion. S3. 2S. E. from Greenwich. 

BENGA'L, s. [from Bernini in the East Indies] a sort of 
thin slight stuff, made of silk and hair, for women's apparel. 

To BENI GHT, r. a. to be overtaken by darkness in a 
journey; to be without light; to wander in the dark. Ap¬ 
plied literally to the eyes, and figuratively to the mind. 

BENI GN, be-nine, a. [Aeiw//u/s, Lat.] having a disposi¬ 
tion that inclines a person to do a good art ion to another; 
kind, generous, or liberal; beneficent. In Medicine, whole¬ 
some, gentle. 

UENI'GNITY, (the <j is retained in the pronunciation of 
this word, though dropped in the former) .?. [benignitv, Fr. 
brnii/nitas, Lat.] a disposition of mind inclining one person 
to be kind to another; graciousness. Salubrity. 


BKNl'GNLY, be-ninc-le, ml. in such a manner as to »!n w 
kindness and condescension. 

BEM'GNNESS, s. that which inclines a person, or fits a 
thing, to do good to another. Faiour; kindness. 

BE'NISON, s. |from bnnr, Fr.] a blessing, applied to ii.e 
benediction of a parent; only used in i ludicrous sense. 

BK'NNKT, s. an herb; the same with no n.-, 

BENT, s-. that which forms au angle, or curve, in opposi¬ 
tion to slruiijhtnrss ; the stall- of being bent. The dcehwiy 
or slope of a bill. Utmost power; uppliealiou of the mind; 
disposition or inclination towards something; determination ; 
fixed purpose; turn of the temper or disposition; tendein v ; 
flexion. In Botany, a kind of grass. 

To BENUMB, v. a. | Imuiincii, Sax.] to take away or 
destroy the sense of feeling, applied to the ell'ccl of cold 
upon the extreme parts of the body, or the approach of 
dentil, and stupefying violence of any disorder. 

BENZO IN, (vulgarly called tniijniiiiii) s. a d:y and solid 
resin, brought, from the East Indies. It should lie chosen 
fresh, and is of a quick pungent smell, easily broken, and full 
of white almond-like granules. It is a powerful expectorant, 
and is given with success in di-mdeis of the lungs and in¬ 
veterate coughs. The leaves of the tree, fiom which it is 
procured bv incision, resemble tlio-c of the lemon-tree. 

To BEF.-VINT, e. a. to cover with artificial colours. Fi¬ 
guratively, to change the colour of the complexion. 

To BKQl E’ATII, v. a. to leave a person any thing l>y will. 

BEQU E'ATI1M ENT, s. the leaving something, or the 
thing left by will. A legacy, or bequest. Si Idom m-t d. 

BEQUEST, s. something left by will; a h gnev. 

To BEHATTLE, e. u. to make a noLe at, including the 
idea of contempt; to scold. To (ill with noise. 

To BEREAVE, r. a. [pieterit birfuml , or bereft; bnru- 
Jlan, Sax.] to take away by I’oiee, including a want of pitv ; 
to spoil; to rob; to strip a person of bis property. 

BEREAVEMENT, s. tbe act of taking away, or leaving 
a person destitute of anything. Deprivation. 

BERE-RE GIS, a small town of Dorsetshire, with a 
market on W ednesday, 12 miles K. by N. of Dorchester, arid 
112 S.W. of Loudon. On Woodbury hill is a circular Roman 
camp, enclosed with three trenches. Population 935. 

BERGAMO, s. [Fr.] a coarse tapestry, manufactured 
with several sorts of spun thread, or of tlocks of wool, silk, 
cotton, ox, cow, or goat’s hair. 

BERGAMOT, s. \ln.rtjmnottc, Fr.] in Gardening, a 
fine juicy pear, of a globular form, and a coat of an olive 
colour, mixed with brown. An essence or perfume, diuun 
from the It nit of a lemon-tree, ingrafted with the stock if 
a bergamot pear-tree. Likewise, a kind of snuff, of a l uce 
grain, said to be only pure tobacco, with some of this essem e 
rubbed into il. 

To BERIIY'ME, v.ei. to make a person or tiling the subject 
of a poem: used by way of contempt. 

BE'RKEJ.EY, a town in Gloucestershire, with a maikit 
on Wednesday, seated on the Lesser Avon, near its c< n- 
f)uence with tbe Severn. It. was formerly of some note fir 
a nunnery; and has still the. title of a barony. It is 15 nubs 
S. W. of Gloucester, and 11-1 W. of London. Popul. .'Js99. 

BERKIIA'MPSTEAD, a town of llartfordshirc, vvitn 
a market on Saturday, chiefly for nvlt. It had formerly a 
strong castle, built by the Normans; and has now a good 
free-school, founded by John Incent, dean of St. Paul's. 
In 697 a parliament was held here, and Inn's laws un¬ 
published. It is seated on the river Cade. 11 miles \V. if 
St. Alban's, and 26 N.W. of London. Population 2369. 

BE'RKSHIRE, an English county, 50 miles in h rig'.h, 
and from 6 to 25 in breadth; bounded on the N. by Oxfvrd- 
2 G 
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shire and Buckinghamshire; on the W. by Wiltshire; on the 
S. bv Hampshire and Surrey; and on the E. by Middlesex 
and part of Buckinghamshire. It contains 156 parishes, 12 
market towns, 476,160 acres, and 145,289 inhabitants ; 
sends nine members to parliament; and has the title of an 
earldom. The principal town is Reading. In general it is 
a fruitful country, and particularly in the vale of White 
Horse. Its principal commodity is broad or woollen cloth; 
and its chief rivers tire the Isis, Oke, and Kcnuet. 

Ill' ll LIX, a large, strong, and handsome city of Gor¬ 
in inv, and capital of the electorate of Hrandcnhuig, where 
the king of Prussia resides. The palace is magnificent, and 
there is a line library, a rich cabinet of curiosities and me¬ 
dals, an academy of sciences, and an observatory, besides 
a superb arsenal. Its trade and buildings have lately been 
much improved, and there is a canal cut from the river 
. v -pree to the Oder on the K. and another from thence to the 
Kibe on the W. It has a communication bv water both 
with the Baltic Sea and Gorman Ocean; and is seated on 
the river Spree, 300 miles X. by \V. of Vienna. J.on. Id. 
22. K. hit. 52. HI J \. 

BK'RI.IX, s', a carriage of the chariot kind, very con¬ 
venient for travelling, being lighter and less apt to be over¬ 
turned than a chariot. 

I1KKMK, x. [Fr.] in Kortilioation, a space of ground three, 
four, or live feet wide, left without, between the foot of the 
rampart and the side of the moat, to prevent the earth from 
tailing down into the moat; sometimes palis.idoed. 

HER MU'DA, or SOMMERS’ JSLAXDS, a cluster of 
very fine islands, nearly in the form of a shepherd’s crook, 
and surrounded with rocks, which render them almost inac¬ 
cessible to strangers, in the Atlantic Ocean, about .000 miles 
K. of Carolina. They were discovered hv Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, in 1522; but not inhabited till 1 (.>00, when Sir 
George Sommers was cast away upon them; and they have 
belonged to Great Britain ever since. They enjoy a pure and 
temperate air, and have plenty of flesh, fish’ anil garden stuff. 
The common employment of the inhabitants is in building 
sloops, and the making women’s hats, well known in Eng¬ 
land by the name of Bermudas hats. Eon. of Bermudas Isle, 
77. ill. W. lat. 37. 20. N. 

BERN, the capital town of the canton of Bern, in Swis- 
serland, with a celebrated school, a rich library, and 12 
companies of tradesmen, iu one of which every inhabitant 
is obliged to be enrolled before be can enjoy any office. 
It is a strong place, seated in a peninsula, formed by the 
river Aar, almost in the middle of the canton. In the 
arsenal are preserved the figure and armour of the cele¬ 
brated William Tell, as in the act of taking aim at the 
ap|>lo on his son’s head. It is 70 miles X. E. of Geneva, 
l.on. 7. 29. E. lat. -Hi. 52. N. 

To BERO'B, v. a. to steal; to plunder. Seldom used. 

BK'RRY, s. [herli/. Sax.] a small fruit containing one or 
more seeds in a soft pulp, covered with a skin. 

To BERRY, v. »i. to produce berries. In the North, it 
signifies to strike, from her, 1st. to beat or thrash. 

HEII VY, a sea-port of Scotland, in the county of Mearns, 
22 miles S.W. of Aberdeen. 

BERWICK, a borough on the borders of England and 
Scotland, properly belonging to neither, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is a town and 
county of itself, with a district 8 miles in compass, on 
the N. side of the Tweed, and is a place of great strength, 
as well by art as nature, being defended with walls, a 
castle, and other fortifications. It is large, well built, 
contains (1831) 8920 inhabitants, and has a good trade 
in corn and salmon. It has a very handsome biidge of 16 


arches over the river Tweed; sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment, and has the title of a duchy. It is 54 miles S. E. of 
Edinburgh, and 337 N. by W. of London. 

BERWICK, a shire in Scotland, sometimes called the 
Morse, hounded by the river Tweed on the S.; by I.otliian 
oil the N.; by the German Ocean on the E.; and by 'l’iviot- 
dale ou the \V. llis 34 miles in length and 19 in breadth, 
contains 326,400 acres, divided into 32 parishes, with a popu¬ 
lation of 34,048 souls; abounds in corn and grass, and has 
in it several seats of persons of quality. The principal 
rivers are the, Tweed, the Whitoadder, Blaekadder, Eye, and 
Ednel. The principal place is the town and castle of Duuso, 
the best place for trade in the county, though Greenlaw is 
the capital. The county is represented in parliament by 
one member. 

BERWICK, NORTH , a town of Scotland, in the county 
of Lothian, seated on the Fiith of Forth. Near this place 
Gi a i it Cope was defeated hv the rebels in 174.7. ll is 
3() miles N. W. of lErwick upon Tweed, and 2‘2 E. N. E. 
of Edinburgh. Population 182 L 

BE RYL, s. [hcrythts, Lat.] a precious stone of a bluish 
green, found in the East Indies, and about the gold mines 
of Peril. 

BESA'NT, or BEZA NT, .«. a coin of pure gold, of an 
uncertain value, struck at. Byzantium, in the. time of the 
Christian emperors; hence the gold otlcrcd bv the king at 
the altar is called bcsnnl. 

To BENCH EE'X, v. a. to conceal. Seldom used. 

To BESEECH, n. [preterit I besonyht, / have besought, 
from Sevan, Sax.] to entreat with great earnestness; to ask 
as a favour, in an humble and suppliant manner. 

To BESEE M, v. a. \ belie men, Bclg.] Lo suit, applied to a 
means; to become, or be worthy of, applied to chaiacter. 

To BESET, v. a. [preterit 1 beset, 1 have beset; he sat an. 
Sax.] to surround, to hem in, as an enemy in a siege. To 
endanger, lo encompass, used with the particle with. To 
waylay. To embarrass, perplex, or hamper. 

To BESHRE'W, r. a. [besrhn/cn. Tout.] to wish any thing 
unhappy or miserable to a person. 

BKSi'DE, or BESl'DES, prep, [he and side, Sax.] by the 
side, or near, applied to situation. “To sit. down Lside 
him.” Bacon. “ Beside him hung his bow.” Par. Last. In 
the. enumeration or detail of particulars, something more, 
over, and above. “In man there is a nature found beside 
the senses.” Davies. “Great numbers, beside those whose 
names arc in the Christian records.” Addis. Inconsistent 
with; not relating to; not discoverable by. “A method 
beside, and above the discoveries of man’s reason." South. 
“It is beside my present business.” Lorlte. Before a reci¬ 
procal pronoun, as himself, &c. it implies the loss of rea¬ 
son, or madness. “Thou art beside thyself.” Acts. Used 
adverbially, it implies an additional circumstance, or some¬ 
thing more than what lias been mentioned. “ Beside, you 
know not.” Dryd. Thu rest; or that which has not been 
already spoken of, or mentioned. “Hast thou here any 
besides?” Gen. xix. 12. 

To BESIE'GE, v. a. to surround or attack a place with 
an army, in order to conquer and get master of it. 

BESIEGER, s. a person who attempts to take a town by 
encamping against it. One employed in a siege. 

To BF.SI.U'BBER, v. a. to daub, or smear with any thing 
that raises a disagreeable idea. 

To BESMEAR, t>. a. to cover or daub with any thing 
which alters the colour of a thing, and raises an idea of 
something not eleanlv. Figuratively, to tarnish, to deprive 
of its lustre, applied to character, &c. 

To BESMI RCH, v. a. to soil, blacken, discolour. 
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To BESMO'KE, v. a. 10 foul with smoke; to harden or 
dry in ■'moke. 

To BESMU'T, v. a. [fce and smitan, Sax ] to smear with 
any thing black; especially applied to discolour a thing by 
smoke, soot, &c. 

BESOM, s. [6es>», bcsma. Sax.] an instrument consisting 
of a long handle, to which birch or rushes are fastened, used 
by housewives to sweep their floors. A broom. 

To BESO'IIT, v. a. to suit; to lit; to become. 

BESO'RT, s. company; attendance; train. 

To BESO'T, v. a. to stupify with gluttony or drunkenness. 
To infatuate. Used with the particle on, to doat, or be ex¬ 
tremely in love with. 

BESO'UGHT, part. pass, of Bksi-.j.cii. 

To BESPA'NGLE, v. a. to make a thing glitter, by means 
of some small shining object; to adorn with spangles. 

To BESPATTER, t>. «. to wet, by easting small quan¬ 
tities of water; to soil by throwing tilth. Figuratively, to 
soil or tarnish the character of a person. 

To BESPEAK, v. a. [preterit l bespoke, or T bespoke; I 
hove bespoken; lie and spa-can. Sax.] to give orders for the 
making of any thing; to engage beforehand. To discover 
beforehand,or forebode; to address in discourse; to speak to; 
to declare; to shew. 

BESPE'AKER, s. he that gives orders beforehand. 

To BKSPE'CKI.E, v. a. to mark with spots or speckles. 

To BESPI'CE, v. a. to season with spices, generally ap¬ 
plied to liquors. 

To BKSl’l'T, v. a. to wet with spittle; to Spit upon. 

BESPO KE, irregular part, from Hkkvkak. 

To BESPO’T, v- a. to mark with spots or speckles. 

To BESPRE'AD, r. a. [/.<■ and sprnigait, Sax.] to extend 
a tiling at full leiigih over another; to cover with. 

To BESPRI'NKI.E, e. a. [ he and springe, Sax.] to spurt, 
or throw water upon a thing, so as to make it fall upon it in 
drops. 

To BESPU'TTER, v. a. to wet any thing, by forcing 
spittle in drops from between the lips. 

REST, a. [the superlative degree of good; the comparative 
better; bet, betera, heist, good, better, best, Sax.] the highest 
degree of good. Used with the word do, the utmost exertior 
of power or ability. Taken adverbially, in the highest degree 
of goodness. 

To BKSTAl'N, v. a. to mark with stains; to spot. 

To BKSTE'Al), v. a. to profit; to treat; to accommodate. 

BESTIAL, a. [from beslia, I.at.] that has the nature of 
a beast. Applied figuratively to one who seems to have 
no regard for reason, delicacy, virtue, shame, or humanity. 
Brutal; carnal. 

BEsTlA'LITY, s. that quality which is contrary to the 
right, use of reason; opposite to humanity. 

BESTIALLY, ad. in such a manner as to resemble a 
beast, and below the dignity of humanity. Brutally. 

To BESTl'OK, v. a. [preter. / best nek, or have bestuck] to 
fix darts, or any pointed thing or mark upon a subject. 

To BESTl'R, v a. to exert one’s power vigorously. 
Generally used with the reciprocal pronouns, him, her, 
himself, tkc. 

To BESTO'W, (the ow in the last syllable is pronounced 
like o long) v. a. [besteden, Belg.] to give a person a thing 
which he had no right to demand. To give in marriage, 
used with the preposition upon, before the receiver. To 
apply. To lay out upon. To place, or lay up. 

BESTO'WER, s. a giver; one that confers a favour; a 
benefactor. 

BESTRAU'GIIT, part, distracted; mad; out of one’s 
senses; out of one’s wits. 


To BESTREW, v. a. [part, oistroiccd, or best roan] to 
scatter, or sprinkle over; to cover with. 

To BESTUl'DE, v. a. [preter. List rut, or bestrode; I Lw c 
bestridden ] to stand over any thing so as to have a leg on 
each side of it. As this posture is that of a person on 
horseback, it is put figuratively for a person idling. 

To BESTU'J), v. a. to adorn with shining dots, or studs. 

BET, s. [from br.tan, Sax.] a wager; the money depositid 
by the parties who lay a wager, lor the benefit of the 
winnei 

To BET, v. a. to lay a wager; to stake at a wager. 

To BETA'KE, c. a. [pret. / betook, pait. passive betaken ; 
bctceean. Sax.] to apply; to have recourse to, with the re¬ 
ciprocal pronouns him, her, &c. and the particle to. To 
take to, fly, or go, applied to motion. 

To lJE’i’EE'iM, r. a. to bestow or give. To produce, 
alluding to the tceiniug-tinie of animals; to bring forth. 

To BETHI NK, r. «. |pret. I bethought; be and t'lcncan. 
Sax.] to recall something past into the mind; to lcrollect 
one’s self; to suspend our thoughts. 

BE 'fill.II/1 EM, s. [the house of biead, Heb.] the name 
of a city in Judea, six mill s S. nf Jeiusalem, famous for 
being the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour .Lsus Christ. 
Applied, according to its etymology, to an hospital; and at 
present nppmpriutcd to that in which lunatics arc cuiitiiud. 
See Bkim. vm. 

BET1I I.E! I I-’.MITK, s. a person coufhud, or fit to he¬ 
ron fined, in a madhouse, called a lit dlomite. 

To BKTllli.VL, f. a. to hind and fitter as a captive, to 
bring into subjection; to conquer. Seldom iim d. 

To BEl iU-'.MB, v. a. to heat; to lay Mows upon. A 
ludicrous vvotd. 

To BL’Il'DE, v. n. [preter. it In tided, oi Intiil; from to!. 
Sax.] to happen to a person; to bel’ul: used both of good 
and had events. 

RETIME, or BETIMES, ad. [be and lima, S,i\.j in 
season; without di-lav; soon; in a short time;V.irlv. 

BETLE, BETEL' or BET RE, s. |lnd.j in liotauv, a 
plant in great repute all over the East, also called w.itu- 
pepper. 

BE'TLEY, a town in Staffordshire, seated on the con¬ 
fines of the county next to l.'hi-shiie, in a hairen s.nnlv 
soil, 18 mills N. N. W. of Stairord, a'nd 157 X. N. \Y 
of London. A market on Thursday. Population G2 J. 

To BETO KEN, v. a. to declare, to slu-w, to discover hv 
marks or signs. To foreshow; to presignify. 

BETONY, s. [betunica, Lat.] a plant with gaping Mis¬ 
sonis, found in woods and heaths. It was formerly mm h 
used in medicine as a vulnerary, lmt is at present disc-aid. il. 
ft. is often smoked as tobacco, and the roots provoke- veii.i:- 
ing. Paul’s belong is the same with the smooth speedwell, 
and the yellow belong is a sort of staeliys. 

BETOO’K, irregular part, from Betake. 

To BETO’SS, t>. a. to toss about; to agitate, disturb, 
trouble, or torment. 

To BETRA'Y, v. a. [trahir, Fr.] to deliver a person up in 
his enemies, by treachery; to disclose a secret entrusted to 
one; to discover some failing. To discover. 

BETHA'YER, s. one who treacherously delivers anothi r 
into the hands of his enemies, or discloses a secret; ,i 
traitor. 

To BETRI'M, v. a. to adorn or embellish ; to dress : 
applied with great beauty to the flowery creation. 

To BETROTH, v. a. [betrown, Bclg.] to affiance or pre¬ 
mise a person in marriage. 

To BETRU ST, o. a. to trust or rely on the fidelity of 
another, applied both to persons and things. To entrust. 
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BETTER, a. [the comparative decree of good, of which 
bust is the superlative; betmi, .Sax.] that exceeds, or is pre- 
fcrahlo to the tiling compared. Used as a substantive, a 
person of superior rank or authority. 

BETTER, ml. in a more perfect, exact manner; in a 
more advantageous or profitable manner or way. 

To BETTER, /•. a. to improve; to meliorate; to increase 
the value of a thing; to amend by change; to surpass, to 
excel; to strengthen, or add strength to. 

BETTER, s. one who lays bets or wagers. 

BETWEE'N, prep. [I,ihrr,umi, brtirinnu, Sax.] applied 
to situation, it signifies the middle, or tire having one of the 
two things mentioned on each side of us. Applied to time, 
the middle space, or that which is included within the 
periods mentioned. Applied to qualities, partaking of 
each. Applied to tilings opposite or contrary to each 
other, it implies separation, or the idea of difference uc- 
(ptired by comparison. A reciprocation on both sides, ap¬ 
plied to li ieudship. By themselves, privately, exclusive 
of any others. Symin. Between is properly used of only 
two persons; but umvmj, when more are included. 

BETWI XT, prep, [betwy.r, Sax.] the same as between; 
which see. Between is the more elegant. 

BETEL, or BE'VIL, s. among Joiners, a kind of square, 
one or both logs of which arc crooked, according to the 
sweep of an arch or vault. Beril anyle, is that which is 
not square, whether it be obtuse or acute. 

To BETEL, or BE'VIL, c. a. to form a lievil angle, in 
opposition to a right one. 

BE VERAGE, s. [from beverc, ItaL] any common drink, 
or any thing drinkable; a treat at putting on, or first wear¬ 
ing a new suit of clothes; a tieat at a person s first coming 
to prison, called likewise yarnish. 

BEVERLEY, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
governed by a mayor, with markets on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays. It is a large well-lmilt town, having two parish 
churches, besides the minster; and a large market place, 
adorned with the a beautiful cross. The chief trade is in 
malt, oatmeal, and tanned leather; and it sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. It is well inhabited by the better sort of 
people, and tradesmen; and seated on the river Hull, 9 miles 
N. of Kingston upon Hull, and 189 N. of Loudon. Popula¬ 
tion (18R1) 81502. This place is remarkable for being the re¬ 
tirement of John do Beverley, archbishop of York, who died 
in 7->I. Several kings, particularly Alhelston, who chose 
|,ini for his guardian saint, endowed the place with many 
priv ileges, in rcnu-mhrancc of him. 

BEVY, s. [hrra, ItaL] a flock, or number of birds col¬ 
lected together; an assembly, or company of women. 

To BEWA IL, v. a. [from tra, grief. Sax.] to grieve for 
any calamity; to bemoan; to lament. 

To BEWARE, v. a. to act with so much caution as to 
provide against any future obstacle or misfortune. 

BEWDLEY, a"borough in Worcestershire, with a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday, and a freesehool founded by James I. It 
is pleasantly situated on the river Severn, is neat and well- 
built, enjoys a good trade for malt, leather, salt, iron-ware, 
and caps;‘and lies I I miles N. of Worcester, and 129 N. W. 
of London. It sends one member to parliament. Pop. 3908. 

To BKWE'T, v. a. to make moist or wet; to bedew. 

To BEWI LDER, v. a. to lose in a place or wood, which 
lias no certain path; to entangle. Figuratively, to puzzle 
and perplex the mind with difficulties. 

To BEWITCH, v.n. to injure by, or subject to, the power 
of diabolical charms and incantations. In a secondary 
sense, to operate so powerfully on the.mind by personal or 
mental charms, as to captivate and be irresistible. 


BEWITCHEdlY, s. a power which persons dealing with 
magic, or with evil spirits, have over othcis. In its second* 
aty sense, a charm, cither personal, mental, <Sre. 

To BEWRA'Y, (in pronunciation the w is dropped) v. a. 
[brwreyen, Sax.] to discover a tiling that is hid, or secret, 
either through simplicity or treachery. To shew. • 

BEWRA'Y Ell, (in pronunciation the w is dropped) s. a 
person who discovers a thing which should be concealed ; 
a divulger of secrets. 

BEY, s. among the Turks, the governor of a country or 
town; the Turks write it Beyh, or lite, a lord or sangiac. 

BEYO'ND, prep, [heyeon, Sax.] a word used to signify 
excess in any tiling. Applied to a place, the farther side 
of any thing, or that which is at the greatest distance from 
us; farther than; across, or over; too great for, or out of the 
reach of; exceeding; above; superior. 

BE'/. 11 or BE'ZEL, s. that part of a ring in which the 
stone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR, s. [from pa, against, and zahar, poison, 
Persic] if Oriental, is a stone moderately hard and heavy, 
variable in size, shape, and colour. It is generally of a 
round form, and its size between that of a horsebeau and 
a small walnut, of a dusky olive or green brown. It is 
always smooth and glossy; but. when broken, is found to 
consist of several coats or crusts of stony matter, laid 
over each other, on a piece of stick, or seed of a fruit, 
for a nucleus or basis. The Oriented Bezoar, is, like the 
pearl, a distemper in the animal that breeds it, and is a 
concretion of stony matter in the stomach of a quad¬ 
ruped of the goat kind. It is brought from Persia and 
the East Indies; it is esteemed as an antidote against 
poison. Occidentfd Bczuar, is brought from Peru and 
Mexico, and is produced in the stomach of the same 
sort of creature ; its virtues are the same as in the Ori¬ 
ental, though in a less degree. Monkey Bezour, is a rare 
and valuable stone, found in a species of monkey com¬ 
mon in the East Indies and America. Porcupine, liezoar, 
is of a yellowish brown colour, greatly valued by the 
Indians as a universal remedy, especially in poisonous 
and malignant fevers. German Bezoar, is a stone found 
in the stomach of an animal of the goat kind, and its 
virtues arc said to equal, if not to excel, the Oriental 
Bezoar. There are likewise several sorts of factitious 
Bezoars prepared from antimony by Chemists, and given 
with good effect in several distempers. 

BEZOA'RDIC, a. an epithet applied to medicines com¬ 
pounded with bezoar. 

BIA'NGIJI.ATED, or BIA'NGULOUS, a. [from binns 
and anyulns, Lat.] that has two angles. 

Bl'AS, s. [biais, Fr.] the weight lodged in one side of a 
bowl to direct or regulate it in its course, and to turn it 
from a straight line. Figuratively, an influence, propen¬ 
sity, or inclination which directs the course of a person’s 
actions to a particular end. Svnon. These words rise 
gradually; inclination implying something less strong than 
propensity; propensity than bias ; the first leads us to an 
object, the second draws us, the third drags us. Inclina¬ 
tion is greatly owing to education, propensity to custom, 
bias to constitution. 

To BI AS, v. a. to influence or prejudice a person to any 
particular measures of conduct. To balance one way. 

BIB, s. [from bibo, Lat.] a piece of linen put under the 
chin of infants when feeding, to keep the victuals which are 
spilt from soiling their clothes; likewise a piece of linen pinned 
on the front of the stay of those of more advanced years. 

To BIB, v. n. to tipjde; to sip; to drink frequently. 

BIBA'CIOUS, a. [ bibax , Lat.] addicted to drinking. 
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BI BBER, s. [from bibo, Lat.] a person who drinks to 
excess; a tippler; a drunkard. 

BI'BLE, s. [litfiXioy, Gr.] the volume containing the great 
truths of religion and conduct revealed from heaven by 
God. comprehending the Old and New Testaments; though 
sometimes applied to the Old only, as the word Testament 
is restrained to the New. The translation of the sacred 
volume was begun very early in this kingdom, and some 
part of it was done even by king Alfred. Adeltnus trans¬ 
lated the l’salms into Saxon in 709; other parts were done 
by Kdfrid, or Ecbert, in 730; the whole by Bede in 731. 
Trevisa published the whole in English in 13.07. Tindal’s 
was brought hither in 1534; revised and altered in 15,'18; 
published with a preface of Crantner’s, in 1.049. In 1.0.01, 
another translation was published, which being revised by 
several bishops, was printed with their alterations in 1.000. 
In lti 13, a new translation was published by authority, which 
is that in present use. 

BIBLIOGRAPHER, bib-le-og-gra-fer, s. [from /?</> \oc, 
and ypadiui, Gr.J one who writes or copies books. 

BIBLIOTHE'CAL,«. [from bibliotheca, Lat.] belonging to 
a library; belonging to literature. 

UrUlILOUS, a. [ bibuhts, Lat.] that sucks or drinks any 
fluid or moisture; spungy. 

BI'CESTEIt, or Burces/er, a town in Oxforshire, with a 
market on Friday for cattle and sheep, 11 miles N. ft. E. of 
Oxford, and .54 \V. by N. of London. Population 2808. 

BICI PITAL, or BICI'PITOUS, [biceps, Lat.] having 
two heads. Also applied to one of the muscles of the arm. 

To BI'CKER, v. ». [from Here, Brit.] to skirmish, or quar¬ 
rel; to tremble, quiver, or move backwards and forwards. 

Bl'CKERF.R, s. one who is quarrelsome; a skirmisher. 

BICKERING, s. a quarrel, skirmish, or sudden attack, 
opposed to a set or pitched battle. 

BICO'RNE, or BICO'ltNOliS, a. [becornis, Lat.] that has 
two horns. 

To BID, v. a. [prefer. 1 bid, bad, bade, I hare bade, or 
bidden ; biddan, Sax.] to request, or invite a person as a 
guest; to desire, order, or command; to offer a sum for the 
purchase of a thing; to promise; to publish or proclaim. 
Synon. To bid, intimates direction to perforin, whether the 
person directing has any authority for so doing. To order, 
implies the exercise of authority. 

Bl'DAL, or BI'DALE, s. [from bid and ale] in our ancient 
customs, denotes the invitation of friends to drink ale at 
some poor man’s house, who in consideration hereof expects 
some contribution for his relief. This custom still obtains 
in the west of England. 

BI'DDEN, part. pass, of Bid. 

Bl'DDER, s. one who offers a price for any commodity. 

BfDDEEOR D, or Bideford, a sea-port town in Devon¬ 
shire, governed by a mayor, with a market on Tuesday. 
Welsh lime-stone is burned here; and there is a large 
pottery. It is seated on the Torridge, lf» miles S. by W. 
of llfrucomb, and 201 W. of London. Population 484(5. 

BI DDING, s. command, or order, including generally 
the idea of a superior. The proposal of price for what is 
to be sold. 

To BIDE, v. a. [bidan, Sax.] to endure, or suffer. 
Neuterly, to dwell, live, remain, or continue in a place. 

BIDE'NTAL, a. [from bidens, Lat.] that has two teeth. 
Figuratively, that has two prongs. 

BI'DET, s. a nag or little horse, formerly allowed each 
trooper and dragoon, for his baggage and otner occasions. 

BI'DING, s. a constant stay or residence in a place. 

BIE'NNIAL, a. [biennis, Lat.] that continues, or has been, 
for two vears. 


BIER, s. [btere. Sax.] a frame of wood on which dead 
oodies were formerly carried to the grave. 

BIE'STINGS, s. [bysting, Sax.] in Farmin'.!', the first milk 
given by a cow after calving; written also /■)< stumps. 

DIFA'RIOUS, a. [bifarius, Lat.] double; two-fold; il.-t 
may he understood two ways. 

BI'FEROUS, a. [bifvrens, Lat.] bearing fruit twice a \ ear. 

BIT’II), or B'lFIDATKI), a. [ Li/idus , Lat.] cut, civil, * r 
divided into two parts; opening with a cleft. 

Bl'FOl.l), a. two-fold, double. 

BIFO'KM, or RIFO'HMED, a. [hif.rmis, Lat.] com¬ 
pounded of two forms; that is double-shaped. 

BIFO'ROUX, a. [from bin us and forum, Lat-l opening 
with double doors. 

BIFU'RCATKD, a. [from bin iis and fiiren, Lat.] with two 
forks or prongs; shooting out. into two heads. 

BIG, a. applied to dimensions, large, immense, swelling 
out. Joined to udth, or of, pregnant; with child. Swell¬ 
ing or distended with grief. Applied to a person's looks or 
words, proud; haughty; swilling; tumid. Kyxon. The. 
word great is a general teim, signifying any thing consi¬ 
derable in hulk, extent, quality, number, &t. Thus we say, 
a great house, a (/rial load, a (/rent weight, a yrrat many, 
a yrrat famine, a yrrat happiness. The words hiy and luryc 
are more circumscribed; bay implies greatness of Imlk, Ian," 
greatness of extent. Thus we sav, a biy man, a hiy st. m ; 
but a la rye room, a large field. 

BIGAMIST, s. [luiiam us, low I.at.] one who has inane d 
a second wife before the death of his first. 

lil'GAM V, s. [biyamia, low Lat.] a double marriage, or 
the crime of having two wives at the same time; which is 
felony by law. 

BIGBKT.I.IED, a. swelling out, applied to sails filled 
with wind. Protuberance; with child; pregnant. 

BIGGIN, x. [beyuin, Fr.] the under cap of an infant, 
covering the hind part of its head, and made close, to l»t t p 
the mould of it warm. A building, from byyyan, Sax. 

BIGGLESWADE, w town in Bedfordshire, with a mar¬ 
ket oil Wednesday, seated on the river lvel, over which 
it has a handsome stone bridge. It. is one of the greatest 
barley markets in England, and lies 10 miles E. S. K. of 
Bedford, and 4.5 N. N. W. of London, Population 322(5. 

BIGHT, s. [byyau, Sax.] the circumference of the coil of 
a rope, opposed to its ends or extremities. 

BFGLY, ad. tumidly; haughtily; blusteriiigly. 

Bi'GNKSS, s. largeness, with respect to quantity; bulk, 
or dimensions. 

Bl'GOT, s. [supposed to he derived from Iloilo’s refusing 
to kiss the toe. of Charles V. of Franco, when he leceivod 
his daughter in marriage, and the investiture of the duke¬ 
dom from him, with tiiis Gothic expression, A r c so by God, 
on which account he was called by the king a bigot ] a per¬ 
son strongly and immovcably attached to any religion or 
opinion, notwithstanding the strongest reason urged to con¬ 
vince him by a contrary party. Used in a bad sense. 

BIGOTED, a. obstinately prepossessed in favour of a 
person or opinion; irrationally zealous. 

Bl'GOTRY, s. unreasonable firmness; obstinate attach¬ 
ment to any party or opinion; prejudice; blind zeal. 

BI'LANDER, s. [ belandrc, Fr.’] a small vessel of about 
eighty tons burden, broad and flat, used for conveying goods 
from place to place. A kind of hoy. 

BI'LBKRRY, s. a small purple berry, of a sweetish and 
sharp taste, used sometimes for tarts; a whortleberry. 

Bl'LBO, s. a rapier, or sword. 

Bl'LBOES, *. a sort of stocks or shackles for the feet, for 
punishing offenders on hoard a ship. 

2 D 
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DILI) /:'STOX, a (own in Suffolk, with a market on 
Fiidiiy, formerly noted for Suffolk blues, and blankets; 
but at present, almost the whole business of the town is 
spinning yarn. It has one large church, about a quarter 
of a mile from the town, and a Baptist’s nteetinsr. It is 
seated on the Breton, and contains 908 inhabitants; 
I'.’ miles S. E. of Bury, and (54 N. fi, of London. 

BILE, s. [hilis, Bat.] in Anatomy, a yellow bitter liquor 
or fluid, separated from the blood in the liver, collected in 
the gall-bladder, and discharged into the lower end of the 
dumb •nmn. A red iiiHannnatorv swelling or tumor, very 
soil-, and cured by suppuration, from tide, Sax. 

BILGE, s. [biliy, Sax.] that part of a ship's bottom, on 
which, together with the keel, she rests when aground. 
llt/yc-H nli r, the. water which rests on a ship’s bottom, on 
account of its flatness, and cannot go to the well. BUye.- 
pump, a pump applied to the side, of a ship, to exhaust, or 
pump out the bilge-water. 

To BILGE, v. n. a Sea-term, to damage, or break the 
boards of a ship or vessel against a rock, so as to make 
a passage for the water to enter; to spring a leak. 

BJ'LIARY, u. |from bilis, Bat.] in Anatomy, belonging 
to, or conveying the bile. 

Ill LLIXUSGA TE, a gate, port, or stairs, on the river 
Thames, noted for the resort of fishermen and fish women. 
Figuratively, low abuse and scurrilous language, alluding 
to that which is made use of by those who frequent this 
place. 

BIUNGUOUS, a. [bi/inynis, Lal.J an epithet applied to 
one who speaks two languages. In Law, a jurv upon a 
foreigner for a crime committed in England, whereof part 
are English, and part foreigners. 

BI LIOUS, u. [from bilis, l.at.] consisting of bile; affected 
with bile. 

To BILK, v. n. [bilkrn, Tent.] to cheat; to defraud; to 
contract a debt, and run away without paying it. 

BILL, s. [bile, Sax.] the horny substance protuberatiug 
anil standing out from the head of a fowl, and forming its 
mouth; a beak. In Husbandry, an edged tool, with a 
booked point, of the axe. kind, fitted to a handle, and used 
to lop trees. If the handle be short, it is named a kaml- 
bill; but if long, a hedge-bill. In Trade, a written or print¬ 
ed account of goods delivered to, or work done by, a per¬ 
son. In Commerce, a common obligation given by one 
person to another, or a writing wherein a person obliges 
himself to pay a sum of money to another at a certain 
time. Bill of credit, is that which is given by one person 
to another, impowering him to take up money of bis corre¬ 
spondents in foreign countries. A Bill of entry, is an ac¬ 
count of goods entered at the Custom-house, either in¬ 
wards or outwards, mentioning the person exporting, Arc. 
ibe quality or species of the goods, where exported to, 
and from whence. Bill of exchange, is a piece of paper 
drawn by a person on another in a different place, or 
eiimitry, for money received by him at home. Rill of 
lading, is a memorandum or acknowledgment, under the 
band of the master of a vessel, of his having received 
goods on hoard, together with a promise to deliver them 
as consigned. Bill of parcels, is an account given hy the 
seller or buyer, of the. several goods bought, and their 
prices. Bill of sale, is a solemn contract under seal, 
whereby a person transfers all right and interest be has 
in his goods to another. Bill, in Law, is a single bond 
without a condition; a declaration in writing, expressing 
some grievance or wrong done, by the person complained 
of. In Parliament, a writing containing some proposals 
offered to the House to be passed into a law. A phy¬ 


sician’s prescription. A bill of mortality, is a bill 
giving an account, of the number of persons dying with- 
iu cerlaiu limits anil times. A bill of fhre , an account 
of the dishes of an entertainment, or of the provisions in 
season. 

To BILL, v. ». to join bill together. Figuratively, to 
caress with great fondness, in allusion to the manner of 
doves joining their bills together. 

IllI.LF JIICA Y, a town in Essex, with a large market on 
Tuesday, scaled on a bill, nine miles B. W. of Chelmsford, 
and‘Li E. of London. Population I9(il. 

BI'LLET, s. [ billet, IT.] in Heraldry, a hearing in form 
of a long square. They are supposed to represent pieces 
of ;gold and silver ; but Guilliin thinks they represent a 
letter sealed tip; and others take them for bricks. Also, 
a log of wood cut for fuel, from hi lot, IT. Also, a note 
or ticket given by the constable of a parish or hundred, to 
quarter soldiers at public-houses. Among fox-hunters, it 
signifies the online or dung of a fox. 

JU LLET-DOUX, hil-lc-doo, s. [Fr.j a love-letter. 

BI LLIARDS, s. [it has no singular, billard, JT.J a kind 
of game played on an oblong table, fixed exactly horizontal, 
and covered with a cloth, with little ivory halls, which are 
driven by means of long sticks int > hazards, holes, or pock¬ 
ets, placed at the ends and sides of the table. 

HILI.ISUHAM, a town of Northmuhoiland, with a 
market on Tuesday, g’8 miles AV. of Newcastle, and 300 
N. N. \V. of London. See Bellingham. 

BI LLION, s. [Fr.] in Goinago, a base metal, either of 
gold or silver, in which copper is predominant. In Arith¬ 
metic, ten hundred thousand millions, expressed in figures 
thus, 1,000,000,000,000. 

BI LLOW, s. | bilge, Tout.] a large, high-swelling, hollow 
wave. By mix. We cut through the ? cares; are lifted hy 
the surges : tossed and dashed hy the billows. 

To BELLOW, v. n. to swell or grow tempestuous; to raise 
in large heaps like the appearance of billows. 

BI LLOW Y, a. stormy, tempestuous, turgid; wavy; swell¬ 
ing into large waves. 

BVJ.SDEN, or Billesdon, a small town in Leicestershire, 
with a market on Friday, 8 miles E. of Leicester, and 98 
N. bv W.of London. Population .!■<-. 

BIN, s. [binne. Sax.] a long square frame, or chest ol 
wood, wherein corn, bread, wine, Ac. are put, 

Bl'NACLE, s. a Sea-term, meaning the compass-box. 

Bl'NAGAR, a village in Somersetshire, four miles N. K. 
of Wells. 

BI'NARY, a. [binarins, l.at.] two; double. 

Bl'NBROKE, or Tt inbrook, a town in Lincolnshire, with 
two parish churches, and a mean market on Wednesday, 
seated in a bottom, 30 miles N. E. of Lincoln, and 157 N. 
of London. 

To BIND, v. a [preter. bound , bind; hindan. Sax.] to 
deprive a person of the free use of his limbs hy bonds; to 
gird, surround, or enwrap ; to encompass, confine, fasten 
together; to enchain; to fix a bandage on; to compel, force, 
restrain. In Physic, to make, costive. To bind a book, to 
sew the sheets together, and place them in a cover. With 
the word over, to he obliged, under a certain penalty, to appear 
at a court of justice. Synojt. AVe bind the feet and hands of 
a criminal; and we tie him to a stake. In the figurut.vo sense, 
a man is bound when he is not at liberty to act; and he is 
tied when he cannot change his party, or quit it. Authority 
and power bind; interest and love tie, 

BI NDER, s. one who hinds books; one who ties sheaves 
together. In Surgery, a fillet used to keep on the dressings 
of a sore, and rolled several times about it. 
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BI'NDING, s. that which is bound, wound, or tied round 
any thing; a bandage. The cover of a book. 

Bl'NliNVEEU, s. a plant, the same with the convolvulus, 

BI'NGIIAM, a town of Nottinghamshire, seated in the 
vale of Belvoir, now a mean place, and its market, which is 
on Thursday, is small. It is 9 miles E. of Nottingham, and 
l‘24 N. by \V. of London. 1 opulatiou 1738. 

BI'NGLBY, a town in the West. Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Tuesday, on the river Air, 14 miles S. E. of 
Skipton in Craven, 30 W. by S. of York, and 202 N. N. W. 
of London. Population 92.00. 

Bl'NOCLK, s. [fronts and oculus, Lat.] in Dioptrics, a 
telescope fitted with two tubes, so that distant objects may 
be seen by both the eyes. 

BINO'CULAR, a. (front bi.mts and o cuius, Lat.] that has 
two eyes or sights; employing both eves at once. 

BINO'MIAL, a. in Algebra, an epithet applied to a root, 
which consists only of two parts, connected with the signs 
plus or minus. 

BIO'GRAPHKR, s. [from ftioij and yyatjun, Or.] one who 
writes the lives of particular persons. 

BIOGRAPHY, s. [from /3/«c and youfui, Gr.] writing the 
lives of men is called biography. 

Bl'OVAC, or BI VOUAC, s. in Military affairs, a night 
guard, performed by the whole army, when any danger is 
apprehended from the enemy. It is frequently used as a 
verb; as, “the enemy hivonacketl in front of our camp.” 

BI'PAROUS, u. (from frinus and pario, Lat.] bringing forth 
two at a time; bearing twins. 

BI PARTITE, a. [ fripmlilus, Lat.] having two parts an¬ 
swering to each other; divided into two. 

131 PARTITION, s. the act of dividing into two. 

BI PED, s. [fript's, Lat..] an animal with two feel. 

BI'PKDAL, n. [bipedalis, Lat.] two feeL in length. 

BIPE'NNATED, a. [from frinus and penna, Lat.] having 
two wings. 

BIPE'TAI.OUS, a. [of bis, Lat. and tnra\ov, Gr.] con¬ 
sisting of two flower-leaves. 

JU'QUADKATE, or BIQUADRATIC, a. [from bis and 
quadra , Lat.] the next power above the cube, or the square 
of the square. Biquadratic equation, in Algebra, is an 
equation where the unknown quantity of the terms has four 
dimensions. Biquadratic power, is the fourth power of a 
number, or the. square squared. Biquadratic root of a num¬ 
ber, is the square root of the square root. 

BIQIH'NTILE, or BIQUI'NTILK ASPECT, s. [bis and 
quintus, Lat.] in Astrology, an aspect of the planets, wherein 
they are 141 degrees from each other. 

BIRCH, s. [hire, Sax.] in Botany, betula; it has male 
and female flowers at a distance from each other. I.inneus 
places it in the fourth section of his 21st class. There are 
four species. It is used for making ox-yokes, hoops, small 
screws, paniers, brooms, wands, bavin-bands, withies for 
faggots, arrows, bolts, shafts, dishes, bowls, ladles; also for 
fuel, great and small coal. In Russia and Poland they cover 
houses with the bark of the bircli-trec instead of slate and tile. 
Birch-broom, a broom or besom, made with the small twigs of 
the birch-tree. See Bksom. 

BI'RCHEN, a. made of birch. 

BI'RCHKS, The, a place in Shropshire, between Cole- 
brookdale and Builder s-bridgn. An earthquake happened 
here in 1773, when the. ground was rent in several places, and 
thrown into confused heaps; a wood, turnpike-road, fields, 
hedges, houses, &e. were thrown out of their former situa¬ 
tions, the bed of the Severn was choked up, and the river 
diverted into a new channel, causing for the time a great 
inundation above, and so sudden a fall hoi,,.- that many 


fishes were left on dry land, and several barges wore heeled 
over, till the river, remarkably deep at the time, forcing its 
way down, overwhelmed and sunk them, and in three (lavs’ 
time wore a navigable channel through a large meadow. 

BIRD, s. [from bird or brid, Sax.J one of the six general 
classes of animals; its body is covered with feathers, ami 
has two wings, two legs, and a bill of a firm, bony, or rather 
horny substance; and the females are all oviparous. Hints, 
in Heraldry, according to their several kinds, represent cither 
the contemplative or active life. They are the ctnbh ris of 
liberty, expedition, readiness, swiftness, and fear. They ire 
more honourable than fishes, because they participate mm ♦ 
of air and lire (the two noblest and highest elements) than of 
earth and water. In the blazoning of birds, if their wings 
be not displayed, they are said to be borne close. Bitov. 
Birds of a f ather Jloclt together. — lie’s in great teen/ of a 
bird, that will y ice a groat for an owl. — One bird in the hand 
is worth two in the bush. —’77s an ill bird that bewrays its 
own nest.—Berry bird must hatch her own egg. 

Bl'RDBOLT, .s', [bird and bolt. Sax.] an arrow with a ball 
of wood at its end, formerly used in shooting at birds. 

BI'RDOAGE, s. a receptacle made with wire, wicker, Ac. 
to keep birds in. 

BTRUGATGIIER, or BERBER, s. one who live* by 
catching and selling birds. 

BIRDLIME, s. a viscid glutinous substance, prepared 
different ways, but that in common use is made of luV.lv 
hark, and is spiead upon twigs, upon which the birds light¬ 
ing are entangled. 

BI RDSEYE, s. a plant the same with the mealy prim¬ 
rose. The wild carrot is also called birdseve. Adjeclivrlv, 
it is applied to pictures of places, or the lelmogrnphy of a 
building; as, a bird’s eye view, i. e. such a view as a bird 
might take from above. 

Bl'RDSEOOT, s. in Botany, the ornitliopodium of 1 .in- 
liens, so called from the shape of the seed-vessel. 

Bl'R DSN EST, s. a plant found in woods, but not common. 
The country people in Sweden give the diied plant to caule 
that have a cough. The place built by birds, where they 
deposit their eggs, Ac. 

Bl'R DSTONGUK, s. a plant, called also marsh groundsel. 

BI'RGANDER, s. a foul of the goose kind. 

BIRMINGHAM, a very large town-in Warwickshire, 
with a market on Thursday. It is governed by two con¬ 
stables and two bailiffs; and is free for any person to 
settle there, which has contributed greatly to its increase. 
The trade is the most flourishing of any in England for all 
sortr of iron-work, besides many other manufactures. The 
♦own stands on the side of a bill, the lower part of which 
is filled with the workshops and warehouses of the manufac¬ 
tures. The upper part of the town contains new ami 
regular streets, and a handsome square. It has three 
churehes : one in the lower part of the town, which is an 
ancient building, witli a very tall spire : the other is a very 
grand modern structure, having a square stone tower, with 
a cupola, and a turret above it; iu this tower is a fine 
peal of ten bells, and a set of musical chimes, which play 
seven different tunes, one for each dav in the week : the 
last, built within these few years. The inhabitants, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1831, amount to 140,983, and their 
number is continually increasing ; the surrounding country, 
to considerable distance, especially towards Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, seems like a continued town. Birmingham lias, in 
many resjiects, the resemblance of the met opolis. Its 
manufactures are sent to every quarter of the globe, and 
in cheapness and beauty are unrivalled. A navigable canal 
was completed from hence to the collieries at Wednesbury, 
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hi October 17<>9. A rail-road to London lias been com¬ 
menced, which, with its branches to Manchester and other 
places, will be highly advantageous to the trade of this 
town. Hie Reform’Bill in 1832 raised Birmingham to 
the rank of a borough, with the right of sending two 
representatives to parliament. It has a handsome, free- 
seliool, endowed by Edward VI and also two chapels, 
and meeting-houses for every denomination of Dissenters. 
Jt. is lb miles N. W. of Coventry, 48 S. E. of Shrewsbury, 
and 109 N. W. of Guidon. 

BUM', s. a (ish, the same with the turbot. 

BIRTH, s. [hr tilth, Sax.J the act of bringing forth; en¬ 
trance iulo the wot Id; any production; rank of dignity in¬ 
herited by descent. Jn Sea affairs, a proper place for a ship 
to ride in; the distance between a ship when under sail, 
and the shore; a place separated by canvass, wherein the 
sailors mess, and put their chests. A yood birth, good 
accommodation, wherein a person has every convenience. 

BIRTHDAY, s. the day on which a person comes into 
the world, or is born; the anniversary of that day. 

B1 RTIINKIIIT, s. the night on which a person is horn. 

lil'UTH I 1 /.ACE, s. the place wherein a person is born. 

Ill BTHRIGHT, s. the right which a person acrjuircs 
by birth, generally applied to the first-born. 

BIRTHSTRANGLED, n. strangled, choked, or killed by 
suffocation, in coming into the world. 

BISCAY, BAY OF, an extensive bay of the Atlantic, 
between Cape Ortcgal, in Ion. 7. 35. W. hit. 43. 48. N. and 
the Isle of Ushant, in Ion. 5. 0. \V. hit. -I'■<*. 30 . N. 

BTSCOT1N, s. [1’r.J a confection made of flour, sugar, 
marmalade, eggs, &e. 

Bl'SClilT, bis-ket, .v. [bis, I.at. and cuit, Fr.] a kind of 
hard dry bread, made entirely of wheat flour, mixed with 
leaven and warm water, baked for long voyages four times, 
and prepared six months before it is shipped. It will keep 
a whole year. Likewise, a fine delicate pastry, or cake, 
made of fine flour, eggs, almonds, and rose water; or of flour, 
eggs, sugar, and citron, or orange peel; and baked twice. 

To BlSE CT, v. it. [limns and sr.ro, J.at.J in Geometry, to 
divide any thing into two equal parts. 

BISECTION, s. in Geometry, the act of dividing, or the 
point of division into two equal parts. 

Bl'SHOP, s. [biseop, Sax.] a prelate, or person conse¬ 
crated for the spiritual government and direction of the 
diocese, whose jurisdiction consists in collating to benefices, 
ordaining priests and deacons, licensing physicians, sur¬ 
geons, ami schoolmasters. In Great Britain, the bishops 
are all peers of the realm, except the bishop of Sodor and 
Man, wlio seems to be excluded, from his being nominated 
by the duke of Athol, all the others being nominated by the 
King. Next to the two archbishops, the bishops of London, 
Durham, and Winchester, have always the precedence; and 
the others follow according to the date of their consecration. 

B1 SHOP, s. a liquor made of water, wine, sugar, and a 
Seville, orange roasted; a kind of negus. 

nr SHOPS-A UKLA XD, a town in the bishopric of Dur¬ 
ham, with a market on Thursday, and manufactures of cot¬ 
ton and muslin. It is pleasantly seated on the side of a 
hill, and is noted for its beautiful castle, its chapel of 
curious architecture, and its bridge. It is situated on 
the river Wear, eight nules S, by W. of Durham, and 249 
N. N. W. of Loudon. Population 2859. 

BI'SH0PS- CASTLE, a corporate town in Shropshire, 
seated near the river Clun, with a market on Friday much 
frequented by the Welsh. It sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment, and is 8 miles E. of Montgomery, and 159 W. N. W. 
of London. Population 2007. 


BISHOP AND II1S CLHRKS, some little islands and 
rocks on the coast of Pembrokeshire, near JSt. David’s, dan¬ 
gerous to mariners. 

BI SHOPRIC, s. [biscoprice, Sax.] the province, district, 
or diocese, of a bishop. 

IllSUOPS-LYDIARD, a village in Somersetshire, five 
miles N. W. of Taunton. 

B1SHOPS-STORTFORD, a town of Ilartfordshire, with 
a good market on Thursday, seated on the side of a hill, by 
the river Stort, which is navigable hence to the sea. It. has 
a large church, and a Presbyterian, and a Quakers’ meeting. 
On the hi. side is an artificial mount, the ancient site of 
Weymore Castle, wherein a garrison was kept; but scarcely 
any remains are now left of it. It is Hi miles N. E. of Hart¬ 
ford, and 30 N. N. E. of London. Population 3968. 

BISK, s. [ bisi/ue, Fr.] a soup, or broth, made of different 
sorts of flesh boiled, according to Johnson. 

lil'SL EY, a village in Gloucestershire, with a manufacture 
of broad cloth, 9 miles of Cirencester, and 98 from London ; 
population 5,890. Also, a village in Surrey, 3 miles N. of 
Working, noted for a spring, called St.John Baptist’s Well. 

BI SMUTH, s. in Natural History, a genus of the semi¬ 
metals; its most usual appearance is in form of an ore, inti¬ 
mately mixed .with silver, a large quantity of arsenic, and 
an earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, equal to the 
zaffire or smalt procured from cobalt. The ore is usually ot 
a bright silvery white, of an irregular structure, sometimes 
granulated. In the fusion of this ore, the sulphur and 
arsenic evaporate, and the reguline matter being thereby 
freed from its imprisoned state, runs from the earthy matter, 
which remains fixed behind. It yields the famous cosmetic 
magistery, and is a very valuable ingredient in the mixed 
metals used in casting printers’ types, and for bell-metal 
It is common in Germany, and frequently found in the tin 
mines of Cornwall. 

BISSEXTILE, s. [so called, because the Gth of th 
calends of March was repealed in that year; bis and sexlilis, 
Lat.] a year containing 3(j(j days, happening every fourth 
year, when a day is added to the mouth of February, to 
make up for the six hours which the sun spends in his course 
each year, beyond the 3fi5 days usually assigned to it. 

BI STORT, s. a sort of snakeweed. 

Bl'STOURY, s. [bistouri, Fr.] a surgeon’s instrument, used 
in making incisions. 

BTS’l’RE, 4 - . [Fr.] a colour made of chimney soot boiled, 
and afterwards diluted, and made into cakes with gum 
water. It is used by painters to wash their designs, instead 
of Indian ink, &c. 

BISU'LCOUS, a. [bisulcus, Lat.] cleft in two parts; cloven¬ 
footed. 

BIT, s. [bitol. Sax.] the essential part of a bridle, which 
being put into the horse’s mouth, the rider is enabled to 
manage him. It is also the sharp end of a piercer, augre, 
or other iron instrument. The bit of a key, is that part 
which contains the wards. Bit, also means as much as a 
person generally bites off at once; a small piece. 

'To BIT, t>. a. to put u bit into a horse’s mouth; to bridle 

BITCH, s. [bicee, Sax.] the female of a dog, wolf, fox, and 
otter kind. 

To BITE, v. a. [preter. bit, part. pass, bitten ; bitan. 
Sax.] to wound, pierce, or divide with the teeth. To affect 
with pain, applied to cold. To make a person uneasy, 
applied to satire or reproach; to wound by its sharpness, 
applied to a sword, &c .; to make the mouth smart, applied 
to the sharp taste of acid bodies. Figuratively, to cheat 
or defraud. 

BITE, s. the incision or wound made in any thing with 
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the teeth; the act of a fish when seizing a bait. A sharper, 
a cheat; a trick or fraud. 

BITER, s. one that seizes with the teeth, applied to a 
dog; one that readily or quickly swallows a bait, applied 
to a fish. One who deceives or defrauds another by false 
appearances; a sharper. 

BI'TTACLE, s. [from bitt, Belg.] a frame in the steerage 
of a ship, wherein the compass is placed; commonly pro¬ 
nounced bina.de. 

BITTEN, part. pass, of Bite. 

BITl'Jiil, a. [infer, Sax.] that excites a hot, pungent, 
and astringent taste, like that of wormwood. figura¬ 
tively, wretched, miserable, painful, disagreeable, unpleas¬ 
ing, and hurtful. Sharp; cruel; severe. 

BITTER, s. in Sea-language, any turn of the cable round 
the bitts, so that it may be let out gradually, or by degrees. 
When a ship is stopped by the cable, she is said to be brought 
iij> by the bitter. 

BITTERLY, r id. with a bitter taste. Figuratively, in a 
sorrowful, painful, sharp, and severe manner; used some¬ 
times to express the superlative or highest degree. 

BITTERN, s. [btitimr, Fr.] in Natural History, a bird 
with a long bill and long legs, which feeds on llsli, and is re- 
remarkable for its noise. A very bitter liquor which drains 
oil’in making common salt, and used in the preparation of 
Epsom salt; from the adjective bitter. 

BITTERNESS, s. a kind of savour, or sensation, the re¬ 
x’ rse of sweetness. Applied to manner, severity, austerity. 
Applied to reproach, keenness, sharpness, or extremity. 
Applied to the passions, sorrow, trouble, distress. 

BITTERSWEET, s. a plant, called also woody night¬ 
shade. Also, a species of apple. 

BITTS, s. [hitti.n. Sax.] two perpendicular pieces of 
timber in the forepart of a ship, bolted to the gun-deek; 
their heads are braced with a cross piece, and several turns 
ot the cable are taken over them, for securing the ship when 
at anchor. 

BITUAIE, or BITUMEN, s. [bitumen, I.at.] in Natural 
History, a fat, tenacious, inflammable, mineral substance, 
or a fossil body, which easily takes fire, yields oil, and is 
not soluble in water. 

BITIJ'.YIINOUS, it. [from bitumen, I.at.] having the nature 
and qualities of bitumen; compounded of bitumen. 

BI'VALVE, a. [from bin its and mint Lat.] in Natural 
History, applied to fish that have two shells, such as oys¬ 
ters; and in Botany, to plants whose seed-pods open their 
whole length, to discharge their seeds, as peas. 

BIVA'LVULAR, a. that has two shells or valves. 

To BI'VOUAC, v. n. to continue under arms all night. 
See Biovac. 

BI'ZANTINE, or BY ZANTINE, s. a large wedge of gold, 
valued at 1.51. which the king offers upon high festival days. 
See Bf.savt. 

To BLAB, v. a. [btabberen, Relg.] to reveal a secret through 
heedlessness. Ncutrrly, to talk, to tattle. 

BLAB, s. a tell-tale; one who diseovers secrets through 
iucbnsideration, or too great, a propensity to talking. 

BLA'BBER, s. one who diseovers a secret through want 
of caution, and a great fondness of speaking. 

BLACK, s. \blac, Sax.] absence or want of light and colour, 
owing to a body’s reflecting no rays of light; a black colour; 
mourning; a negro, or blackmoor; the sight of the eye. Dyer’s 
black, for stuffs of a high price, is composed of indigo, woad 
boiled with alum, tartar, or ashes of wine lees maddered with 
common madder, and mixed with gall-nuts of Aleppo, cop¬ 
peras, and sumarh. The best black cloth should bo first died 
blue. German black is made of the lees of wine, burnt bones 


washed afterwards, and ground with burnt ivory or pr a< It 
stones; that with ivory is the best. This is used bv rolling- 
press printers. Ivory black is ivory burnt between two cruci¬ 
bles, and ground with water, used by painters and jewillcis 
to blacken the bottom ground of’ the collets or bezels in which 
they set diamonds. Spanish black, invented by the Spaniards, 
is burnt cork. Lamp or lamp black, is the sooty smoke or 
soot of rosin, received in sheep-skins, or pieces of coarse linens, 
fixed at the top of a chimney, wherein it is burnt for that pur¬ 
pose. Currier's black is made with gall-nuts, sour beer, and 
cold iron, for the first blackening applied to the hides; but of 
gall-nuts, copperas, and gum-arabic, for the second. Black, 
after the word look, and the proposition upon, implies sullen, 
unfriendly, and is a sign of displeasure. “Looked black upon 
me." Shah. Joined with blue, it implies the colour of the skin, 
occasioned by a hard blow; livid. Puov. Black will take no 
other hue; this dyers find hv experience. It may signify that, 
vicious persons are seldom or never reclaimed .—A black plum 
is as street as a white.; signifying, that the prerogative of beauty 
proceeds from fancy. -A black hen lays a white egg; I con¬ 
ceive the meaning of it is, that a black woman may bear a 
fair child. 

To BLACK, t>. a. to make of a black colour. 

BLACK, a. of a black colour; dark; sable. Applied to 
moral action, horrible, or excessively wicked; atrocious. 
Figuratively, obscure; mysterious. Dismal; mournful. 

RLA'CKRERRY, s. the fruit of the blackberry bramble. 

BLA'CK-BKOWKD, a. having black eye-brows. Figu- 
rativelv, dark, gloomy, dismal, or threatening. 

BLA CKBURN, a large town in Lancashire, with cotton 
manufactures, and a market on Wednesday and Saturday. 

It is seated on the river Derwent, 12 miles E. of Preston, and 
203 N. N. W. of London. Population 27,bill. Was made 
a borough by the Reform Bill, and elects two memheis. 

BLACK-CATTLE, s in Husbandry, a general term, 
including oxen, bulls, or cows. 

To BLA'CKEN, v. a. to make a thing black, which was 
of a different colour before; to intercept the rays of light; 
to darken. Figuratively, to sully a person’s character by 
defamation, or unmerited censure. 

BLA’CKGTJAR I), s. in low and familiar language, used 
to convey the idea of a person of mean circumstances, dirty 
and ragged in dress, and of base principles. 

BLA CKISH, a. \black and isc, Sax.j inclined to a black 
colour; somewhat black. 

BLA'CK-I.EAD, s. a mineral much used for pencils. 
See I.E.tn. 

RLA'CKMOOR, s. a man or woman who complexion is 
naturally black; a negro. 

BLA CKNESS, s. that quality of a body which arises 
front its reflecting few or no rays, and is owing to its 
porosity, the minuteness of its particles, and the rays of 
light suffering so many reflections in the inside, that few 
return to the surface; want, of light, or darkness. 

BLACKPOOL, a village on the coast of Lancashire, 
much resorted to for sea-bathing, 3 miles W. of Poulton. 

BLACK ROD, s. the usher of th. order of the Garter, 
so railed from his black rod with a golden lion at the top. 
He attends the king's chamber, and the house of lords in 
parliament. 

BLACK SKA, the ancient Euxinc, an inland sea between 
Europe and Asia, bounded on the N. hy Tartarv; on the E. 
by Mittgrelia, Circassia, and Georgia; on the S. by Natolia; 
and on the W. by Romania, Bulgaria, and Bessarabia. It 
lies between Ion. 28. and 42. E. and front lat. 41. to 4f>. N. 
having the Turkish dominions on the west, south, and east, 
and the Russian on the north. 

2 E 
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BL.VCKSM1TH, s. a person who forges the larger works 
in iron, and derives his name from their colour, which is 
generally black from their not being polished; opposed to 
a whitesmith, who forges the smaller works, which are 
generally polished. 

BLA'CKTIlOKN, s. a shrub, the same with the sloe. 

BLADDER, s. [ hhnldre, Sax.) in Anatomy, a thin dila¬ 
table membranous body, which serves as the receptacle of 
the urine after its secretion fiom the blood in the kidneys, 
situated in the pelvis of the abdomen. It likewise signities 
a pustule, blister, or the swelling of a membrane tilled with 
any fluid, such as arises after scalding or burning. 

ill. A DM, s. \lil<irf, <>v bleit. Sax.] lu Botany, the spire or 
leaf of grass before it grows to seed; the green shoots or 
leaves of corn, which rise from the seed, lienee the cutting 
part of a sword or knife is called a Math:, from its resem¬ 
blance to a blade of grass. Figuratively, a bold, enter¬ 
prising, brisk, fierce, and gay person. 

BLADl'i, or BLA DE-BoSE, s. in Anatomy, the scapula, 
or scapular-hone, of a flat or triangular form. 

To BLADE, v. a. to furnish with a blade; to fit a blade 
to a handle. 

BLA'DKl), a. that lias leaves, spires, or blades ■ 

111.AIN, s. [hletjetw, fSax.] a distemper incident to beasts, 
consisting of a bladder growing at the root, of the tongue, 
against the windpipe, which becomes mi large as to stop the 
breath. Applied to human croutons, a pustule or blister. 

To BLAME, v. a. [hlniner, T’r.] to censure; applied to 
persons, to charge them with having done a fault. 

BLAME, s. imputation of wrong measures or faults. 
Figuratively, the defect which merits censure. Used with 
to, it implies that which deserves Marne, or hlamraMe. 

BLA'MEABLE, a. that may be found fault with, or cen¬ 
sured; culpable; faulty. 

BLA'MEABI.ENESS, s. that which renders a thing faulty, 
or liable to blame or censure; culpability. 

BLA'MEABLY, ad. in such a manner as deserves censure 
or blame; culpably; faultily; criminally. 

BLA'MEFHL, u. that highly dcseives to Ire found fault 
with, censured, or blamed; guilty; culpable; criminal. 

BLAMELESS, a. that is no ways defective; or deserves no 
censure or blame; used sometimes, but very rarely, with the. 
particle of. Innocent; guiltless. 

BLAMELESSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be free 
from fault; so as not to merit censure; innocently. 

Bl.A'M ELESSN ESS, s. that quality which renders a per¬ 
son or thing by no means the object of censure or blame. 

ULA'MER, s. the person who censures, or charges a 
person or thing with defect, or being wrong. 

BLA'MEWORTllY, a. that deserves censure or blame, 
including the idea of something wrong or defective. 

BLANC, MONT, a stupendous mountain of the Alps, 
generally reckoned the highest in Europe, Asia, or Africa, 
and encompassed by those wonderful collections of snow 
and ice called the Glaciers. It is 15,973 feet above the 
level of die sea. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [Manchir, Fr.] to whiten a thing 
which was before of another colour. Figuratively, to peel, 
applied to the peeling almonds, which discovers their ker¬ 
nel of a white colour. To slur or pass over; to balk. 

BLANCHER, s, one who makes any thing white. 

BLA'NCHING, s. the action, art, or method of making 
any thing white. In Coinage, the method made use of to 
give the pieces that brightness and lustre they have ou their 
first, coming out of the mint. 

BLAND, a. [blanthts, Lat.] soothing, mild, applied to 
language. Soft, temperate, applied to weather. 


BLA'NDFORD, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Saturday, pleasantly situated on the river Stour, near the 
Downs. It is a well-inhabited place, and has been subject 
to several dreadful fires, particularly in 1731, when almost 
the whole town was burned down; but it was soon rebuilt 
more beautiful than before. It has the title of a marquisnte, 
and is 21 miles S. of Salisbury, 18 N. E. of Dorchester, and 
103 W. by S. of London. Population 3109. 

To IILA'NDISH, v. a. to insinuate one’s self into a per¬ 
son’s favour; to soothe, or allure. Seldom used. 

BI.A'NDISHM ENT, s. [Idanditia.’, Lat.] an insinuating- 
address; soft, mild, and kind expressions, by which a per¬ 
son steals into the favour of another; act of fondness. 

BLANK, a. \Manc, Fr.] whitish or pale, applied to colour; 
not written on. Used with the word look, (either expressed 
or understood) confused, dejected, or shewing the signs of 
disappointment. Applied to verse, that has no rhyme; 
Milton, Thomson, and others, have shewn this to be the 
most, masculine ornament, of poetry, which brings our lan¬ 
guage to a nearer resemblance of the Greek and Roman 
poetiy, and sits on a height beyond the poetry of the French 
and Italians, which they must look up at with an envy, and 
acknowledge it impossible for their enervate languages to 
attain to. 

BLANK, .v. in Commerce, a void space, or that which 
has no writing oil it, but is left so, in order to be filled up. 
In Lotteries, a ticket which has no prize drawn against it. 
Figuratively, the mark or point which an arrow or piece is 
aimed at. 

To BLANK, v. a. Figuratively, to confuse; to disappoint; 
to erase, bring to nothing, or render abortive. 

BLA'NKKT, s. | Manehette, Fr.] a loose stuff made of 
wool, used for beds, for procuring warmth. A kind of 
pear, sometimes written Mmujuet. 

To BL A NKET, v. a. to cover or wrap in in a blanket. 

BLA'N KLY, nrf. in such a manner as causes or shews con¬ 
fusion or disappointment; with whiteness; with paleness. 

To BLARE, v. v. [ Mnren, Belg.] to bellow, to roar; to 
melt away, like a lighted candle blown by the wind. 

To BLASPHEME, v. n. \hlasphrmo, low Lat..] to speak 
ill of God, his messengers, or things relating to his service, 
and comprehended in his revelation. In Law, an indignity 
or injury offered to the Almighty, by denying what is his 
due, or attributing to him what is not agreeable to his 
nature, Linthv. cap. 1. Neuterly, to speak blasphemy. 

BLASPHEMER, #. one who utters disrespectful or irre¬ 
verent things, either of God, Christ, or any person in the Holy 
Trinity, God’s messengers, or any thing relating to religion. 

BLA'SPHEMOUS, a. that is disrespectful or irreverent 
with respect to God and heavenly things. 

BLA'SPIIEMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as is incon¬ 
sistent with that reverence we owe to the Deity; in such a 
manner as to speak ill of God and heavenly things. 

BLA'SPIIEMY, s. an offering of some indignity to God, 
any person of the Trinity, any messengers from God, his 
holy writ, or the doctrines of revelation. 

BLAST, s. [Mast, Sax.] a breath, puff,or current of wind; 
the sound made by blowing a trumpet or other wind instru¬ 
ment; a warm air, or other alteration in the atmosphere, 
which withers trees, or causes a pestilence. 

To BLAST, v. a. to infect with some sudden plague or 
infection by means of the air; to cause a thing to wither; 
to ruin a person’s character by spreading false rumours; to 
render an enterprise abortive; to strike with terror. 

BLA'STING, s. in Mineralogy, the blowing up the yein 
of a mine by gunpowder. 

BLATANT, a. [blatlant, Fr.] bellowing like a calf. 
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BLAY, s. a small white river-fish, called also a bleak. 

BLAZE, s. [blase, Sax.] a flame, or the light of a flame. 
Figuratively, a spreading abroad; publication or extending 
t>. report. The white mark on a horse’s forehead, reaching 
to his nose. 

To BLAZE, v. a. used with upon, to shine, or give light. 
Figuratively, to make a thing universally known bv report 
or rumour; sometimes used with the words abroad anil about. 

BLA ZEH, s. one who spreads abroad any report or 
rumour. Not much in use. 

To BLA'ZON, v. a. [blasonner, T’r. ] in Heraldry, to name 
all the parts of a coat, iu their proper and technical terms. 
Figuratively, to set out, deck, or adorn. To discover to 
advantage; to display. To spread abroad. 

BLAZON, s. in Heraldry, the art of expressing the 
several parts of a coat of arms in its proper terms; all per¬ 
sons, beneath the degree of a noble, must have their coats 
blazoned by metals and colours; nobles by precious stones; 
and kings and princes by planets. Blazon is used figura¬ 
tively, for making any thing public; a pompous display of 
any quality ; celebration ; proclamation. 

BLA'ZONRY, s. ait of blazoning. 

To BLEACH, v. a. [hlteeean, Tent.] to whiten a thing 
by exposing it to the air and sun. Neuterly, to grow white 
in the sun or open air. 

BLE'ACHING, s. the art of making a thing white, which 
was not perfectly so before, or which was of a difl'eivnt 
colour. 

BLEAK, s. [Illicit, Tent.] a small river-fish. 

BLEAK, a. [biter. Sax.] cold, sharp; cheerless; pale. 

BLEAKNESS, s. extreme coldness; chilness; applied to 
the air. Paleness. 

BLEAKY, a. cold or chilly owing to the wind. 

BLEAR, a. [bluer, Belg.] dim or sore with water or rheum. 
Applied to the eyes, that causes dimness of sight. 

To BLEAR, v. a. to occasion dimness of sight.; to make 
the eyes sore with water or rheum. Figuratively, to blind, 
or prevent the mind from taking notice of tilings. 

BLEAR-EYED, a. dim-sighted. 

To BLEAT, v. a. [bltelan. Sax.] to cry like a sheep. 

BLEAT, s. [from the verb] the cry of a sheep or lamb. 

BLEB, s. [bitten. Germ.] a blister; a bubble, or blob. 

BLED, part. pass, of To Blkko. 

To BLEED, v. n. [preter. I bled, or have bled; hlcdnn. 
Sax.] to lose blood by a wound, &c.; to die a violent death, 
particularly in battle. Figuratively, to drop like thick or rich 
blood. Uspd actively, to extract blood from a person by 
opening a vein with a lancet; to let blood. 

To BLE'MLSH, v. a. [fiom blcsmtr, old Fr.] to mark with 
any defect; to spot, stain, or any other ways to rob a tiling 
of its beauty, value, or perfection. Figuratively, to defame; 
to ruin a person’s reputation. 

Bl.E'MISH, s. applied to personal charms, a sear, mark 
of deformity, or any thing that diminishes their perfection. 
Applied to manufactures, a defect either in the making, or 
owing to some accident. Applied to moral conduct, a re¬ 
proach, disgrace, defect, or fault. 

To BLENCH, t>. n. [from blinckcn , Dan.] to shrink; to 
start back. To hinder; to obstruct. 

To BLEND, t>. a. [preterit blended, anciently blent; Men¬ 
tion, Sax.] to mix or miuulc things together imperfectly, or 
so as the several compounds may be discovered. To con¬ 
found. To pollute, spoil, or corrupt. 

Hl.E'NDER, s. a person who mingics things together. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Germany, in Sunbia, memo¬ 
rable for the victory over the French and Bavarians, ob¬ 
tained August 2d, 1704, by the Allies, under the command of 


the duke of Marlborough and prince Eugene. In nuniorv 
of this battle, the fine palace of Blenheim was built, m ar 
Woodstock, at the charge of the government. It is seated 
on the W. side of the Danube, H miles N. E. of Hoclistnt, 2? 
N. E. of l : lm, and 2.5 N. W. of Augsburg. The Austrians 
were defeated by the French near this place in lNlit), 
Lon. 2. 30. E. lat. 48. 40. N. 

BLENT, the obsolete participle of Bi.rmi. 

To BLESS, r. a. [preterit. / Messed, or bb st ; Messina, 
Sax.] to pray for, or wish happiness or good to a person; to 
consecrate by prayer; to praise for happiness received, or 
ascribe our happiness to God; to confer eveiy thing that can 
make a person perfectly happy, applied to God. 

BI.E'SSED, part. pass, of Bi.i.ss. 

BI.E'SSF.DLY, nd. in a manner which communicates tin 
greatest happiness that can lie wislud; hnppilv. 

BLE'SNKDN F.SS, &. that quality which renders a person 
extremely happy; the state of consummate felieitvin heaven. 
Figuratively, the divine favour. Sanctity. 

BLK'SSEli, s. lie that blesses or gives a blessing. 

BLESSING, s. a declaration of future happiness in a 
prophetic manner; a prayer in which happiness is requested. 
Figuratively, the divine favour; anv means or cause of 
happiness; any great advantage or benefit A gift. 

BLE TCIIINGLY, a borough in Surrey, without a 
market. Disfranchised by the lleform Bill ; 4 miles E. of 
Ryegate, and 21 S. of London. Population 1203. 

BLEW, the preterit of Bi.ow. 

BLF.YME, s. in Farriery, an inflammation in the foot of a 
horse, between the sole anil the bone. 

BLIGHT, s. [bli/elte, Tent.| mildew; a distemper that 
afirets trees and plants in various maimets, sometimes the 
whole, and sometimes only the leaves, occasioned bv an 
evil disposition of the air, as too seveie frosts, tite. Figura¬ 
tively, anv thing which liuiki s an undertaking miscarry, or 
disappoints the person’s expectations. 

To BLIGHT, v. a. to eoruipt with mildew: to slop the 
vegetation of a tree; to render it barren; to wither. Fignra 
tivolv, to blast, destroy, kill, or wither. 

BLIND, a. [blind, Sax.] not able to see; deprived of 
sight. Figuratively, ignorant, with the particle to before 
the object; dark, not easily to be seen or found. In l.'he- 
niistry, applied to those vessels that have* no opening but 
on one side. Prov. Blind nun can jndrje no colours. — 
A man were better to be half blind than have bolli hts tyts 
out. - Who so blind us he that will not seel 

To BLIND, v. a. to deprive a person of bis sight, to pre¬ 
vent a person from seeing; to darken. Figuratively, to 
render a tiling obscure, and not easily comprehended. 

BLIND, s. something made use of to intercept the light. 
Figuratively, something made use of to divert the eye or 
mind from attending to the design a person is carrying on. 

To BLI'NDFOLD, v. a. to hinder q prison from seeing, 
by folding or tying something before tbe eyes. 

BLI'Nbl’OJ.D, a. with the eyes covered; with the cvej 
shot. Figuratively, without consideration. 

Bl.l'NDLY, ad. without sight. Fig rativelv, scarcely i r 
hardly to be perceived; without examination; implicitly. 

Bl.l'NDMAN’S BUFF, s. a play wherein a person endea¬ 
vours to catch some one of the company, after something is 
tied over his eyes to prevent his seeing. 

BLINDNESS, s. loss of the faculty of seeing, arising 
from the loss or distemperature of the organs of the eye. 
Figuratively, ignorance or want of knowledge. 

BLI'NDSIDE, s. used figuratively, to express the foibles 
or weakness of a person, which exposes him to the artifices 
of others. 
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BLI'NDWORM, s. in Natural History, the larger slow- 
worm, so called from the smallness of its eyes, which has 
induced some to think it has none; a kind of small viper, 
the least of the English venomous reptiles. 

To BLINK, v. n. [blinckcn, Dan.] to wink or twinkle with 
one eye; to shut one eye; to be blind of, or to see obscurely 
with one eye. Actively, to evade, dr pass by without suffi¬ 
cient notice; as “to blink the question.” 

BLl'NKARI), s. one who has bad eyes; one who sees but 
very dimly. Something twinkling. Figuratively, one who 
discerns but very imperfectly. 

BLISS, s. [hlisse, Sax. ) joy arising from the possession 
of some great and important good; a state of nappiuess, 
or of the highest felicity; most commonly applied to the 
happiness of the heavenly mansions. Syvox. Our hap¬ 
piness glares in the eyes of the world, and exposes us often 
to envy. Out felicity is only known to ourselves, and 
gives us continual satisfaction. The idea of bliss extends 
beyond a life temporal. 

BLI SSFUL, a. abounding with joy; possessed of the 
highest degree of happiness; felicitous. 

BL1'KSFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew the 
greatest signs of joy, occasioned by the possession and 
enjoyment of happiness; felicitously. 

BLISSFULNESS, s. the quality or state of extreme joy, 
arising from the enjoyment of an important and immense 
good; extreme happiness; fulness of joy. 

To Bt.l'SSOM, v. n. to caterwaul; to be lustful. 

BLUSTER, s. [bluyster, Belg.] a swelling of the skin, 
generally filled with a watery fluid, after burning, scalding, 
iVe. In Pharmacy, a medicine which attracts the humours 
to a particular part, and bv that means raises the cuticle. 

To BLESTER, v. n. to rise in blisters; to he covered 
with blisters. Used actively, to raise blisters by burning; 
to apply a plaster, in order to raise a blister. 

BLITII, a town of Nottinghamshire, the parish of which 
extends into the West Riding of Yorkshire. The popula¬ 
tion is 1429. It has a market on Thursday. It had for¬ 
merly both a castle and a priory. If is 23 miles N. W. of 
Newark, and 151 N. by W. of London. 

BLITHE, a. [blithe. Sax.] gay; airy; joyous; sprightly; 
mirthful; owing to the enjoyment of some good. 

BLI'THLY, ad. in a joyous, sprightly, or airy manner. 

BIJ'THNESS, or BLI'THSOMENESS, s. the state of 
joyful alacrity and sprightliness. 

BLI'THSOME, a. gay, airy, or sprightly; cheerful. 

To BLOAT, v. a. [hlrnvan, Sax.] to swell with wind. 
Figuratively, to shew pride by the looks or gesture. Neu- 
tcrlv. it implies to look as if swelled by wind; to grow 
turgid; generally applied to a person growing lusty, but 
appearing at the same time of a weak constitution, 

BLO'ATEDNF.SS, s. the state of a person or thing puffed 
tip with fat, or swelled with wind; turgidness; tumour. 

BLO'BBER, *. a bubble. Not in common use. 

BI.O'BBEltl.IP, s. a thick lip. 

BLO'BLIPPED, or BI.O'BBERLIPPED, a. that has 
thick lips, applied both to persons and things. 

BLOCK, s. [block, Bclg. bloc, Fr.] a heavy piece of timber 
more thick than long; any massy body; a piece of wood 
formed in the shape of a skull, made use of by barbers to 
make their perukes upon; a piece of wood used by batters 
to form or dress their hats on; the wood on which criminals 
are beheaded; nieces of wood belonging to a ship, fitted 
with shives ana pins for running rigging to go through. 
Figuratively, an obstruction, or impediment; a person of 
dull parts, slow apprehension, or remarkable stupidity. 

To BLOCK, v. a. [bloquer, Fr.] to stop up any passage; 


to enclose a town so as to hinder any one from going into, 
or coming out of it. Generally used with the particle up. 

BLOCKA'DE, s. [blockhuys, Tent.] a fortress or bulwark, 
erected to stop up or secure a passage. In War, a kind of 
siege, wherein all passages and avenues are seized and stopt 
up, so as the besieged can neither receive provisions, rein¬ 
forcements, nor intelligence, and are reduced to the necessity 
of surrendering or starving. 

To BLOCKA'DE, v. a. to seize upon, and block up all 
the avenues to a place. 

BLO'CKHEAI), s. n figurative expression, used to imply 
a person of a dull apprehension, want of parts, and great 
stupidity. 

BLO'CKHEADED, a. remarkably stupid, dull, and in¬ 
capable of improving. 

BLO'CKHOUSF., s. a fortress built to secure a passage, 
and hinder any one from going through. 

BLOCKISH, a. stupid; dull. 

BI.OCKISIILY, ad. after the manner of a person re¬ 
markable for his stupidity; like a blockhead. 

BLO'CKISHNESS, s. great dulncss of apprehension; 
stupidity. 

BLO'CKLEY, a village of Worcestershire, enclosed by 
Gloucestershire, 7 miles S. E. of Evesham. Popul. 2015. 

BLOCK-TIN.s. pure or unmixed tin, and yet unwrought. 

BLO'CKWOOD, s. in Trade, the logwood brought from 
Honduras, and used in dyeing black. 

15LOM ARY, s. [from bloma, Sax.] the first forge in an 
iron work, through which the metal passes after it has been 
first melted from the mine. 

BLOOD, bind, s. [ blod , Sax.] a red warm fluid, circu¬ 
lating by means of the veins and arteries through every part 
of an animal body. Blood is used figuratively for family, 
kindred, descent, life. Joined with hot or cold, a cold or 
warm disposition; a person of a warm or sanguine temper; 
a rake. Joined with Jlesli, used in scripture to signify 
human nature in its corrupt state, or the state of unassisted 
reason. The juice of vegetables. 

To BLOOD, v. a. to stain with blood; to let blood. 

BLOODGUI'I.TINESS, s. murder; the crime of shedding 
blood. 

BLOO'D-HOT, a. that has the same degree of heat as the 
blood. 

BLOODHOUND, s. abound that follows by the scent, 
seizes with great fierceness, will not quit the track of the 
person lie pursues, and is trained to the sport by blood. 

BLOODILY, ad. in a cruel savage manner; inclined to 
murder or bloodshed. 

BLOODINESS, s. the state or appearance of a thing 
stained with blood; disposition to shed blood. 

BLOODLESS, a. without blood; having no blood; with¬ 
out slaughter. Figuratively, dead; pale; destitute of spirit. 

BLOODSHED, s. murder, occasioned by giving a person 
a wound by which he bleeds to death; slaughter. 

BLOO'DSHEDDER, s. one who murders another. 

BLOODSHOT, or BLOODSHOTTEN, a. applied to 
a distemper in the eyes, wherein the blood-vessels are so 
distended as to make them appear of a bloody colour. 

BLOODSTONE, s. in Natural History, a mineral of a 
green colour, spotted with a blood-red; hard, ponderous, 
composed of pointed needles, and generally found in iron 
mines. It is used in medicine as a styptic, or to stop blood; 
and by goldsmiths and gilders to polish their works. 

BLOODSUCKER, s. a leech; a fly; any thing that sucks 
blood; a murderer, or man of cruelty. 

BLOOD-VESSEL, s. a vessel appropriated by nature to 
the conveyance of the blood; a vein; an artery. 
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BLQO'DY, a. stained with blood. Figuratively, cruel: 
murderous. 

BLOQ'DY-FLUX, $. the dysentery; a disease in which the 
excrements are mixed with blood. See Dysentjsby. 

BLOO'DY-MINDED, a. cruel; inclined to murder. 

BLOOM, s. [blurn, Teut.] in Botany, the flower on fruit- 
trees and plants, which precedes their fruit. The fine blue 
substance on plums, &c. Figuratively, a flourishing state, 
which may admit of increase and improvement. 

To BLOOM, v. n. to produce blossoms or flowers. Fi¬ 
guratively, to flourish; to be in a flourishing state. 

BLOO'MY, «. full of blossoms or flowers. Figuratively, 
being in a state of vigour or perfection; being in a flourish¬ 
ing state. 

BLO'SSOM, s. [blame, Sax.] in Botany, the flower which 
afterwards turns to fruit on trees or plants; more particularly 
applied to the petals. 

To BLO'SSOM, v. n. [blosmian. Sax.] to put forth flowers 
or blossoms, which afterwards turn to fruit. 

To BLOT, v. a. [blautjan , Goth.] to drop ink on a paper 
or other substance; to efface or dash out any word with ink; 
used with out. Figuratively, to render a thing imperceptible 
or invisible; to efface; to stain, sully, or disgrace. To make 
black; to darken. 

BLOT, s. a spot of ink dropped by accident ou paper; a 
dash of the pen on a word, in order to efface it. Figuratively, 
a stain, or any thing which causes disgrace, applied to cha¬ 
racter. A term at backgammon. 

BLOTCH, s. a sore, pustule, or any eruption of the 
skin, which conveys the idea of a defect. 

To 13 LOT E, v. o. filossen, Belg.J to smoke, or dry with 
smoke; hence b/otrd, or red herrings. Seldom used. 

BLOW, s. [ llowe , Sax.] a stroke given with the fist or any 
weapon. Used with at, a single attempt; a sudden event; 
an unexpected evil. The act of laying or depositing eggs 
in flesh, applied to flesh; “the blows of flies.” C/iapm. 

To BLOW, v. n. [preter. blew, part. pass, blown; blawun. 
Sax.] to move, applied to the action of the wind. Used some¬ 
times impersonally with the particle it. “It blows a happy 
gale." Drytl. To breathe upon; to sound by means of wind. 
“ Let the prating organ blow.” Jh t/d. To sound a musical 
instrument by the breath. Used with over, to pass or cease 
without producing damage. “When the storm is blown over 

-how blest is the swain!” Gran. Used with up, to mount 
in the air, applied to the effect of gunpowder. “ Some of the 
enemy’s magazines blew up." Tut lee, No. .00. Used actively, 
to drive or move by the force of wind; to increuse a fire by 
means of a pair of bellows; to breathe upon; to sound a 
wind instrument by the breath. “ Their loud up-lifted 
angel-trumpets blow.” Milt. . Used with out, to extinguish 
by the wind or breath. Used with upon, to become com¬ 
mon; to become contemptible on account of its being uni¬ 
versally known even to the vulgar; to be stale. 

To BLOW, v. n. [blawan, Sax.] in Botany, to bloom, to 
blossom, to flourish. Actively, to cause to blossom. 

BLO'WER, s. among Miners, a melter of tin. 

BLO'WING, s. [ bluwung, Sax.] the act of forming glass 
into various shapes, by breathing or blowing with the month 
through the blowing-pipe. The act of blowing, as the wind. 

BLO'WZE, s. a female of a ruddy countenance, or one 
whose hair is generally in disorder; a ruddy fat-faced wench. 

BLO'WZY, a. ruddy-faced, or with the hair disordered. 

BLU'BBER, s. the fat part of a whale, which contains the 
oil. The urtica marina, or sea-nettle. 

To BLU'BBER, v. n. [imbabolare, Ita!.] to weep in such 
a manner as to make the cheeks swell. Used actively, to 
swell the cheeks with weeping. 


BLU'BBERED, part, a, swelled, big, or large, applied 
commonly to the Ups. 

BLUDGEON, t. a short stick, having one end loaded 
with lead, &c. used as an offensive weapon. 

BLUE, a. [formerly spelt blew; blww, Sax.] of a blue 
colour. Used substantively for one of the primitive colours 
of the rays of light; and among Dyers, for one of the five 
simple or mother colours, of which they form the others. 
It is made of woad, small woad, or vouetle, or indigo. To 
look blue, to appear disconcerted, or angrily. To look blue 
upon a person, to behold him with an unfavourable aspect. 

To 131.HE, c. a. to make of a blue colour, to give linen a 
bluish east by dipping them into cold water, wherein soap 
and indigo have been dissolved. 

BLUEBOTTLE, s. a flower of the bell shape; the wild 
hyacinth. A fly with a large blue belly. 

BI.U'El.Y, ad. like a blue Colour; bluish. 

BLU'ENESS,s. that quality which designates a thing blue. 

BLUFF, a. applied to the looks, big, swelling, surly. In 
naval language, a bluff-headed ship, is a ship with an obtuse 
pTOW. 

BLUISH, a. somewhat blue. 

BLULSHNKSS, s. the quality of being somewhat blue. 

To BI.UNUEU, v. n. [blundvrcn , Belg.] to be guilty of 
a gross mistake, including the secondary idea of contempt. 
Used actively, to go in a confused manner iu quest or 
search. To mix ignorantly and by gross mistake 

BLL'NUEK, s. a gross mistake, applied both to actions 
and words, and carrying with it the idea of gross and ridi¬ 
culous stupidity. 

BLUNDERBUSS, s. a kind of gun or fusee, whose barrel 
is generally made of brass, and may be charged with several 
bullets. Figuratively, a person guilty of gross and ridiculous 
mistakes, either in actions or words. 

BLU'iNDKREH, s. one who cannot distinguish one thing 
from another ; one who is guilty of gross and ridiculous 
mistakes, either in action or language; a blockhead. 

BLUNT, «. applied to the point or edge of a weapon, 
that will not pierce or cut, oil account of its thickness, op¬ 
posed to sharp; deficient in polite'ncss of behaviour; void of 
ceremony or politeness; not easy to be penetrated. 

To BLUNT, v. a. to spoil the sharpness of the edge or 
point of a weapon, so as to hinder it from piercing. Figu¬ 
ratively, to lessen or repress, the violence of any passion. 

BLUNTLY, ad. applied to edge-tools, so as not to he 
able to pierce or cut; without sharpness. Applied to be¬ 
haviour, without ceremony, politeness, or elegance; coarsely. 

BI.U'NTNESS, s. want of edge, point, or sharpness, 
applied to weapons. Plainness, abruptness, want of cere¬ 
mony, or politeness, applied to manners; rude sincerity. 

BLUR, s. [borra, Span.] a blot or stain; a spot. Figu¬ 
ratively, a defect. 

To BLUR, v. a. to efface, erase, or render a thing imper¬ 
ceptible. Figuratively, to stain, or sully, applied to credit, 
behaviour, or reputation. 

To BLURT, v. a. to speak, discover, or declare, without 
consideration, or notwithstanding caution to the contrary. 
Used with the. particle out, and sometimes with at. 

To BLUSH, v. n. [blosen, Belg.] to redden, or grow red 
in the face at being charged with any tiling that excites 
shame, or seeing any thing immodest. Used with at, before 
the cause. Figuratively, to bear the colour of a blush. 

BI.USH, s. a redness of the cheeks occasioned by the 
consciousness of some defect, or the sight of some unchaste 
object. Figuratively, any red colour. With the word first, 
a sudden appearance, or at first sight. 

BLU'SHET, s. a modest young maiden. 
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To BJ.U'STEK, v. n. [from bluest, Sax.] to roar, applied 
to the noise of the wind, in a storm. Figuratively, to make 
a noise, bully, hector, swagger, or be tumultuous through a 
vain persuasion or conceit of a person's importance. 

BI.U’STER, s. the roaring noise occasioned by the vio¬ 
lence of the wind; tempest. Figuratively, the height or 
noisy turbulence of anger or vain conceit; boisterousness. 

BLUSTERER, s. a person who makes a great noise, from 
a conceited opinion of his own importance; a bully. 

BLU'STHOUS, «. applied to the wind, making a great 
noise from its violence. Applied to persons, making a noise, 
and assuming the airs of those who arc of some importance. 

BlA 'TlIliOROUail, a town in Suffolk, seated on the 
liver 131 yth, over which it has a biidge. It is now gone to 
decay, but is a post-town on the road to Yarmouth, and has 
a stately handsome church. Distant from London 98 miles, 
B Ml, s. a note in Music. 

BO, interject, a word used to excite terror; according to 
Sir William Temple, from Bo, an old northern captain, 
whose very looks terrified his enemies; but rather from the 
Dutch banw, a spectre. 

BOAR, s. [formerly spelt bore; bar, Sax.| the male hog. 
BOAR-SPEAR, s. a spear used in hunting wild boars. 
BOARD, s. \hord. Sax.] a piece of timber sawed thin for 
the use of building; when thick it is called a plank. A 
table. A table, rouud which a council or committee sits; 
hence the council hoard; the board of works. Figuratively, 
entertainment, diet, or food. The deck, or Hoot of a ship. 
Used with on, within the ship. Joined to irilhout, as with¬ 
out hoard, out of the ship. With over, over the side of the 
ship, or out of the ship into the sea. “ Throw'd him oerr 
board." Slipt by the, board, is to slip by the sides of a ship. 
To make a board, is to turn the ship to the windward. To 
make a pood board, is used of a ship when advanced much 
to the windward at one tack. 

To BOARD, v. a. to enter a ship by force; to attack or 
make the first attempt, from the French aborder t/tieh/uun. 
To cover or pave with boards. To board it up to the wind, 
to turn a ship to the windward. 

To BOARD, v. ». [from burdd, Brit.] to live anil diet at u 
house. Actively, to place or receive a person as a boarder 
at a house. 

BO'ARD-WAGES, s. money allowed to servants to find 
themselves in victuals. 

BOARDER, *. one who diets or eats at another’s table, 
at a settled rate; a scholar that lives in the master’s house, 
and eats at. his table. 

BOARDING-SCHOOL, s. a school where the scholars 
live with, and arc found in victuals by, their master. 

BO'ARlSll, a. [boar, and isc. Sax.] of the nature of, or 
like a boar j swinish. Figuratively, fierce, cruel, savage, 
furious, and void of every principle of humanity. 

BO'ARISHNESS, s. tiie furious savage quality of a boar. 
Figuratively, want of delicacy, kindness, or pity. 

To BOAST, i>. a. [host, Brit.) to display one’s abilities in 
a proud, assuming, and vain manner; to magnify, exalt, or 
be proud of. Neuterly, to brag; to exalt one’s self. 

BOAST, s. the thing a person is proud of; the cause of a 
person's pride; a vain and conceited display. 

BO’ASTER, s. one who makes a pompous display of his 
advantages, whether they consist in power, wealth, learning, 
virtue, or religion; a vain-glorious brugger. 

BOASTFUL, a. inclined or subject to brag; ostentatious. 
BO’ASTINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to brag of, or 
display with vain conceit, and pompous expressions. 

BOAT, s. [bat. Sax.] a small open vessel, commonly 
wrought or moved by oars, intended chiefly for rivers and 


lakes: when rowed by one man, calied a sculler; when by 
two, mimed oars, by the Londoners. A small ship. 

BOATION, s. [from boare, Lut.] roar, noise; loud 
sound. 

BO’ATMAN, or BO’ATSMAN, s. he that manages or 
works a boat. 

BOATSWAIN, s. [boat and strain] an officer on board 
a ship, who has charge of all her rigging, takes care of the 
long-boat and her furniture, steering her himself; calls out 
the several gangs and their companies to their watches, and 
other officers, and punishes all offenders that are sentenced 
by the captain or court-martial. 

To BOB, v. a. [perhaps from bobo. Span.] to conquer or 
drub. To cheat, or deprive by fraud and cunning. These 
senses seem now obsolete. To touch gently. To cut. 

To BOB, v. n. applied to any body, which being hung 
or suspended by a string, plays backwards and forwards; 
to play or swing against any tiling. To give, a person a 
bunch or push with the elbow, by way of signal, or to 
make him take notice of any particular. 

BOB, s. a jewel or other ornament which hangs loose 
from the ear; the word or sentence repeated at the end of 
every verse or stanza of a song; a blow, hum’ll, or push 
with the elbow. Also a short peruke. 

BOBBIN, s. [bobbinc, Fl'.J a small piece of wood, turned 
in the form of a cylinder, with a little border jutting out at 
each end, and bored through its length to screw on a small 
iron spindle, and to wind thread, worsted, silk, &c. upon; 
the small reed put in the hollow of a shuttle, round which 
the thread or silk is wound to make the. woof; a small neat 
turned stick, round which the thread is wound to make 
bone-1, ice with; likewise a round white tape, used by the 
ladies as a uinning string for their aprons, caps, See., 

BO’BC.'HERRY, s. a game among children, wherein a 
cherry is suspended by a string, which they strive to caf.h 
in their mouths. 

BOBTAIL, s. a dog which has his tail cut off entirely, or 
very short; lienee the adjective Bob-tail'd. 

BO'CASINE, s. a sort of linen cloth. 

BO'CKKI.KT, or BO'CKKRET, s. a kind of long-winged 
hawk. 

BO'OKISG, a very large village in Essex, adjoining to 
Braintree, from which it is separated only by a small stream 
42 miles N. E. of London. Population with parish, 3128. 

BO'CKLAND, s. in the Saxon lime, was what we call 
freehold land, held by persons of rank by charter or deed 
in writing, by which name it was distinguished from Falk¬ 
land, or copy-hold land, held by the common people with¬ 
out writing. 

To BODE, v. a. [bodian, Sax.] to convey the knowledge 
of some future event, applied to an omen; to portend, used 
both in a good and bad sense. 

BO'DEMENT, s. a sign or signs foreshowing some future 
event, used both of good and bad events; portent; omen. 

To BODGE, v. a. to boggle; to step: to fail. To botch. 

BO'DICE, s. stays, or a kind of waistcoat laced before, 
made of leather, and worn by country women. 

BO'DILESS, a. [body and lease, Sax.] that has no body; 
incorporeal; immaterial; unreal; chimerical. 

BO'DILY, a. that consists of, or belongs to matter; that 
belongs to the body. Real, opposed to chimerical. 

BO'DILY, ad. in such a manner as to be united to the 
body, or matter; corporeally; really; actually. 

BO DKIN, s. [bodkin, Brit.] an instrument with a small 
blade and sharp point, to make holes with; an instrument 
formed like a needle wilh a long eye, used by females to 
run a ribbon or string in an apron or other parts of their 
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dress, and formerly used in confining and tying up tlieir 
hair. A dagger; the oldest acceptation of the word. 

BO'DMIN, a town of Cornwall, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday; seated in a bottom between two high hills, which 
renders the air very unwholesome. It chiefly consists of one 
street, and the many decayed houses, with its large church, 
shew it has been a place of greater note; it is governed by a 
mayor, and sends two members to parliament, and formerly 
had the privilege of the coinage of tin. It is 32 miles N. E. 
of Falmouth, and 23.0 W. by S. of London. Popul. 3782. 

BO'DY, s. [bodiy, Sax.] in Physics, a solid, extended, 
palpable substance, of itself merely passive, and indifferent 
cither to motion or rest, but capable of any sort of motion, 
or any kind of forms; composed of particles infinitely hard, 
so as never to wear or break into pieces. In Anatomy, that 
part of an animal composed of bones, muscles, nerves, canals, 
and juices. The real existence of a thing, or its completion, 
in opposition to an image, shadow, representation, or type. 
A collection of persons united by some common lie, or 
charter. Applied to dress, that part which covers the body. 
The materials which compose a stuff or other manufacture. 
Applied to liquors, strength. Substance. The. main or 
chief part of a thing. A perfect system, or that which 
contains all the branches of a science ; as, “ A body of 
divinity.” “ A body of laws.” 

To BO'DY, v. a. to produce; to bring into being. 

BO'DY-OLOTIIES, s. the clothes which cover a horse’s 
body when dieted, tvc. 

BOO, s. [from boy, soft, Tr.] a moist, rotten spot of earth, 
which sinks and gives way to the weight of the body, formed 
of grass or plants putrefied by some spring; a marsh or morass. 

To HO’OGl.E, v. it. [from buyil, a sceptre, bugbear, or 
phantom, Bolg.j to start, run, or fly bark at the sight of a 
terrifying object. Used with the particle at, to hesitate; to 
doubt. To dissemble; to be guilty of prevarication; or to 
play fast and loose: used with the particle with. 

BO'GGLKR, s. a person full of doubts; a fearful or 
timorous person. 

BO'GGY, a. abounding in bogs; partaking of the nature 
or quality of a boy ; marshy; swampy. 

BO'GIIODSE, s. a house of office, or privy. 

BOTI MOSS, s. a sort, of moss generally found in bogs. 
The botanical generic name is sphagnum. 

BO’G-TROTTER, s. one who lives in a boggy country. 

BOHE'A, *. [Chin.] one of the coarsest teas which comes 
from China, and is the second gathering; for all teas grow 
on the same plant, and differ only according to the season 
of gathering, and the method of drying. After it is gathered, 
it is dried in pans over a fire, and rolled up in the form we 
have it, by a person employed for that purpose; the juice or 
oil of the plant, which then moistens the hands, being of so 
corroding a nature, that it often eats into the flesh, and pro¬ 
duces the. same effect as a caustic. Bohea tea is very service¬ 
able, and, where it agrees with a person, excels all other 
vegetables for preventing sleepiness or dulness; for taking 
off weariness or fatigue; for raising the spirits; corroborating 
the memoev, and other faculties, which depend on a true tem¬ 
perature of the brain, if used chiefly in an afternoon, drank 
moderately, and not too hot, as is the general custom. 

BOHEMIA, a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by Misnia and I.usatia, on the E. by Silesia and Moravia, on 
the S. by Austria, and on the W. by Bavaria. It is about 
200 miles in length, and 160 in breadth, and is very fertile 
in corn, saffron, hops, and pastures. In the mountains there 
are .mines of gold and silver, and in some places they find 
diamonds, granites, copper, and leadi The. Roman Catholic 
religion is the principal, though there are many Protestants. 


The chief rivers are only the Muldau,the Elbe, and the Oder. 
The language is Sclavonian, with a mixture of German. 1; 
is subject to the house of Austria. Prague, the capital, is in 
long. 14. 42. E. lat. 50. 6. N. 

To BOIL, v. n. [bouiller, Er.] to be violently agitated with 
heat; to have its particles set into a violent motion by fire, 
and so to be able to scald anything immersed into it, applied 
to water. Figuratively, to be hot; to move with a violent 
motion, like that of boiling water; to be placed in boiling 
water. To boil over, applied to water or other fluids, to 
have its contents so rarefied by heat, as to take tip a larger 
dimension than before, and to run over the sides of a vessel. 
Actively, to beat, by putting into boiling water; to seethe; 
to dress victuals by boiling. 

BOIL, s. a species of abscess, properly Bile, which see 

BO'lLElt, s. one who boils any thing. A vessel in which 
a thing is boiled; a cauldron. 

BO'1 LING, s. in Physics, the particles of fuel passing the 
pores of the vessel, mix with the liquid, and meeting with a 
resistance there sufficient to destroy their motion, they com¬ 
municate it to the water ; hence arises a small intestine 
motion in the particles of that fluid; but the first cause still 
continuing, that motion is increased till the agitation of the 
water becomes sensible; but now the particles of fire, con¬ 
tinually striking on those at the lowest surface of the water, 
will impel them, both by its impulse and their own rare¬ 
faction, upwards, during which the particles at the upper 
surface must, by their own specific gravity, be descending 
towards the bottom; which will easily account for the sur¬ 
face of water being sooner hot. than at the bottom, and a 
person's being able to move a vessel of boiling water by 
putting his hand on the bottom, without receiving any hurt. 
The fire thus diminishing the specific gravity of water, so 
as to make it mount not only in water, but likewise air, we 
lienee are enabled to account for the steam or smoke. The 
particles of air dilated and expanded thus by heat., moving 
upwards, will meet and coalesce in their ascent, bv which 
means great quantities of water rise and fall alternately, or, 
in other words, the water will boil; hut the heat continuing, 
and the. rarefaction increasing, the water will now be too 
much for the vessel to contain, and will consequently swell 
over its sides, which the vulgar call boiliny over, it must 
however be added, that when water boils, it cannot be ren¬ 
dered hotter by any degree of fire whatever. 

BOl'STEROUS, a. violent, furious, vehement, or stormy. 
Roaring, applied to the wind. Figuratively, furious, warm, 
hot, outrageous. Applied to persons, violent; turbulent. 

BOl'STEROUSLY, ml. in a violent manner; furiously. 

BOI'STEROUSNESS, s. the state or quality of being 
furious, tumultuous, turbulent, and stormy. 

BO'LARY, a. partaking of the nature of a bole or clay. 

BOLD, a. [bald, Sax.] not hindered from an undertaking, 
either by the threats of others, or the difficulties attending 
it; daring, brave, courageous, fearless. Impudent, rude, 
applied to the behaviour. Licentious, or too free, applied 
to words. Level, smooth, even, applied by sailors to situ¬ 
ation. To make bold, to take the liberty or freedom. 

To BO'LDEN, v. a. to grow bold, .o make bold; to dispe.l 
a person’s fears or doubts; to give confidence. 

BO'LDFACED, a. impudent; not shewing any signs of 
shame by the countenance; saucy; insolent; confident. 

BO LDLY, ad. confidently; with assurance; impudently. 

BOLDNESS, s. courage, intrepidity, bravery, fortitude, 
undauntedness, magnanimity. The power to speak or do 
what we intend before others without fear or disorder. In a 
had sense, a resolution to do or speak any thing befme others 
though conscious of its being wrong or indecent. 
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BOLE, a. [bolus, Laf.] a certain particular sort of earth, 
used by painters, moderately coherent, ponderous, soft, and 
not stiff or viscid, but in some degree ductile while moist; 
and composed of fine particles, smooth to the touch, friable, 
easily diffusible in water, and freely subsiding from it. 
There are several sorts of Boles, as the white, yellow, red, 
brown, and gray; all which are prescribed in some case or 
other, in various distempers. Also, the body, or trunk of a 
tree. Likewise, a measure of corn, containing six bushels. 

BO'LINGBROKE, a town in Lincolnshire, the birth¬ 
place of Henry IV. with a market on Tuesday, and a manu¬ 
facture of earthenware. It is seated at the spring-head of 
a river,,which falls into the William on a low ground, and 
is a very ancient town, with the title of an earldom, though 
now but a mean place, ‘2!) miles E. of Lincoln, and 133 
N. by K. of London. Population 726. 

BO'I.IS. s. [J.at.] in Natural History, a great fiery ball, 
or meteor, swiftly hurried through the air, generally draw¬ 
ing a tail after it. 

BO LL, s. in Botany, a round stalk or stun, applied to 
flax, the globule which contains the seed. 

To BOLL, e. n. to rise in a stalk; to swell, as a seed- 
vessel: "The (lax was boiled.” £xod. ix. 31. 

BOLO GAA, an ancient, large, rich, and very handsome 
town of Italy, in the territory of the Church, and capital of 
the Bolognese; an archbishop’s see, and an university; the 
latter the most ancient and celebrated in Europe, it con¬ 
tains about 70,000 inhabitants, and 169 churches. It is 
a place of great trade, which is in some measure owing to 
a canal that runs from this city into the river P6. The 
Who no, which runs near Bologna, turns 400 mills, which arc 
employed in the silk-works. It is seated at the foot, of the 
Appenines, ‘22 miles S. E. of Modena, 26 miles S. W, of 
Ferrara, 43 N. of Florence, and 175 N. W. of Rome. 
Lon. 11. 21. E. lat. 44. 30. N. 

BOLOGXB'SL, a small province of Italy, in the territory 
of the Church, bounded on the N. by the Ecrrarcse; on the 
W. by Modena; on the S. by Tuscany; and on the E. by 
Romania. It is watered by a great number of small rivers, 
which render the. soil the most fertile of any in Italy, anti 
produces abundance of all sorts of grain and fruits, par¬ 
ticularly Muscadine grapes, which are in high esteem. 
There are also mines of alum and iron; and manufactures 
of linen, silk stockings, and cloth. This province belongs 
to the Ecclesiastical State, and Bologna is the capital. 

BO'LSTEIt, s. [bolstre, Sax.] a long ticking sack filled 
with feathers, flocks, Arc. made use of to support or raise a 
person’s head in bed. Applied to dress, a pad made use of 
to hide some deformity. In Surgery, a compress, or piece 
of linen doubled, laid, or hound upon a wound. 

To BO'LSTEIt, v. a. to support or raise a person’s head 
with a bolster. In Surgery, to force or keep the lips of a 
wound close, by means of a compress. Figuratively, to 
support, maintain, or hold up. 

BOLT, s. [boult, Belg.] a dart shot from a cross-how; 
lightening; a thunderbolt; a short piece of iron made to 
fasten doors. A sieve. An obstacle, or impediment. Bolt 
upright , upright as an arrow. 

To BOLT, »>. a. to fasten with a bolt; to fling out; to 
speak without hesitation. Figuratively, to fasten; to sepa¬ 
rate the fine from the coarse parts of a thing with a sieve, 
from bluter, Fr. To separate truth from falsehood by 
rigorous examination. Ncuterly, to spring out with sud¬ 
denness; to start out with the quickness of an arrow; to 
come in a hurry, or without due consideration. Used with 
the word out. 

BO'l.TER, s. a sieve to separate finer from coarser parts, 


peculiarly applied to that made use of to separate flour from 
bran. A kind of net. 

BOLTHEAD, s. in Chemistry, a long straight-necked 

glass vessel used in distillation. See Matrass. 

BO'LTING-IIOUSE, s. a place where meal is sifted. 

BOLTON, or Bollon-le-Moor, a town of Lancashire, 
noted for its manufactures of fustians and muslins, with a 
market oil Monday, and navigable canals to Manchester 
and Wigan. It stands amidst dreary moors, 11 miles 
N. VV. of Manchester, and 197 N. N. \V. of London. 
Population 41,195, including those of Little Bolton. Made 
a borough by the Reform Act, and sends two members to 
parliament. 

BO LT-ROPE, s. a rope on which the sail of a ship is 

fastened. 

BO'LTSPRIT, s. See Bowsprit. 

BO’LUS, s. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a medicine made into a 
soft mass, about the size of a nutmeg, to be taken at once. 

BOMB, s. [ homhus, Lat.] formerly a loud noise. A hol¬ 
low iron ball, or shell filled with gunpowder, and furnished 
with a vent for a fusee, or wooden tube filled with combus¬ 
tible matter to be thrown out from a mortar, which had its 
name from the noise it makes. The fusee being set. on 
fire, burns slowly till it readies the gunpowder, which goes 
off at once, bursting the shell to pieces with incredible vio¬ 
lence; whence the use of bombs in besieging towns. The 
largest are about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom 
they were invented is not known, and the. time is uncertain; 
some fixing it to 1533, and others to 1 195. 

To BOMB, v. a. to attack with, or shoot bombs against. 

BO'MBARl), s. \bombnrdii, Lat.] a piece of artillery used 
before the invention of cannon, exceedingly slioit and thick. 
This word is now obsolete. 

To BOMBA'HI), e. a. to fling bombs into a town ; to 
attack with bombs. 

BOMBARLM'ER, s. the engineer who fires or directs tin- 
throwing of bombs out of the mortars. 

BOMBA'KDMENT, .«. an attack made upon a city, &c. 
by throwing bombs into it. 

BOMBAXl’N, s. [bomhasin, Fr. from bombyrinus, silken, 
Lat.] a slight, silken manufacture used for mourning. 

BOMBA'ST, s. a stuff of soft loose texture formerly used 
for swelling out. a garment; fustian. In Literature, high, 
pompous, and swelling expressions, without meaning. 

BOMBA ST, a. pompous; of big sound without meaning. 

BOMBA'STIO, a. high-sounding; pompous; inflated. 

BOM BA' Y, an island of Ilindoostun, on the W. coast 
of the Deccan, 10 miles in length, and about 21 in circum¬ 
ference. The ground is barren, and good water scarce. It 
was formerly accounted very unhealthy; but by draining the 
swamps and bogs, the air is improved. In 1805, a cause¬ 
way was completed across the narrow strait which separated 
Bombay from the contiguous island of Salsette. It has a 
capacious harbour or bay, reckoned the finest haven in the 
Indies, where whole fleets find shelter and security in all 
seasons. Besides the town of Bombay, which is about a 
mile in length, (with mean houses, a few excepted) there 
arc other smaller towns upon this island. The inhabitants 
arc of several nations, and very numerous: they have abun¬ 
dance of cocoa-nuts, but scarcely any corn or cattle. It is 
one of the three presidencies of the English East-India 
Company, by which their Oriental territories are governed, 
and is 156 miles S. of Surat. Lat. 18. 57. N. Ion. 72. 52. E. 
from Greenwich. 

BO'MU-CHEST, s. a chest filled with gunpowder and 
bombs, and placed under ground in order to blow it up, 
together with those that are upon it. 
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BOMBILA'TION, s. [from bombus, Lat.] sound; noise; 
teport; humming like a bee. 

BO'MB-KETCH, or BO MB-VESSEL, s. a small vessel, 
strongly built, and strengthened with large beams, to bear 
the shock of a mortar at sea, when bombs are to be thrown 
from it into a town. 

BOMBV'CINOUS, a. [bombycinus, Lat.] silken. 

BO'NA FI'DE, s. [Lat.] really, truly; done without fraud 
or deceit. 

BO'NAROBA, s. a woman of the town; a prostitute. 

BONA'SUS, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, a kind of buf¬ 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRET1EN, s. [Fr.] a pear, so called perhaps from 
the name of some gardener. 

BOND, s. [bond, Sax.] any thing which confines a per¬ 
son’s arms, so that he has not the free use of them; cords 
or chains; that which holds the parts of a thing together; 
union, joining, or connection. Figuratively, captivity, 
imprisonment, loss of liberty; obligation. A tie, applied 
to alliance. In Law, a deed, by which a person obliges 
himself to perform certain acts, under a penalty specified 
therein. 

BOND, a. [gebonden, Sax.] not free; in a state of slavery. 

BO'NDAGE, s. slavery; a state wherein a person is 
deprived of liberty; captivity; imprisonment; obligation. 

BO NDMAID, s. a woman, or female slate. 

BO'NDMAN, s. a man-slave. 

BO'NDSERVANT, s. a servant who is under bond to 
serve bis master, and is not at liberty to quit him. 

BO'NDSKRVICE, the condition of a slate; slavery. 

BO'NDSLAVE, s. a person in inextricable slavery. 

ROUNDSMAN, s. a slave; a man who lias given his bond 
as a security for another. 

BO'NDSWOMAN, s. a woman-slave; a woman who has 
given her bond for security. 

BONF, s. [linn, Sax.] in Anatomy, a while, bard, brittle, 
in fusible substance, supporting and strengthening the body 
like beams and pillars in a building; defending some of the 
more essential parts, as the brain; giving shape to the hu¬ 
man fabric, and assisting it. in its motion. The bones con¬ 
sist of lamelhe running lengthwise, and arched over at their 
ends. The number of hones in the human fabric arc reck¬ 
oned to be 245, exclusive of the ossa sessamoideir, which 
amount to 48 more. To make no bones, is to make no scru¬ 
ple, alluding to the readiness with which a dog devours a 
bone. To gioe. a person a bone to pick, a low phrase for 
laying an obstacle in a person’s way; or suggesting some¬ 
thing which may perplex him. A bone of contention, a 
cause of strife. 

To BONE, v. a. to take the hones out of the flesh. 

BO'NELACK, s. flaxen lace, wove with bone bobbins. 

BO'NELESS, a. that has no bones. Applied to the 
gums, without teeth. 

To BO'NESET, v. n. in Surgery, to set a broken bone in 
such a position, that the two ends may meet and grow toge¬ 
ther; to reduce a dislocated bone into its proper place. 

BO'NESETTER, s. one who applies himself peculiarly 
to set broken or dislocated bones; a surgeon. 

BO'NFIRE, s. [Aon, Fr. and fire] a fire made by the 
populace on public rejoicing days. 

BO'NGllACE, s. [bonne grace, Fr.] a forehead cloth, 
generally worn by infants. A skreen l’or the face. 

BON-MOT, bong-mo, s. [Fr.] a piece of wit; a jest. 

BO'NNET, s. [Fr.] a covering for the head; a cap; or 
outward covering made of silk, worn instead of a hat by 
the ladies. In Fortification, a small work, or little ravelin, 
without a ditch, having a parapet of earth from 3 (o 12 feet 


high, and from 30 to 36 feet thick. Bonnet d prftrc, or a 
priest’s cap, an outwork with three salient angles, and two 
inwards. Bonnets, among sailors, are small sails set on the 
courses, or fastened to the bottom of the mizen, main-sail, 
or foresail of a ship, when they are too narrow to clothe 
the mast, or in order to make more way in light winds or 
calm weather. 

BON ETTA, s. a species of sea-fisli. 

BO'NNILY, ad. in a gay manner; handsomely. 

BO'NNINKSS, s. the quality of appearing gay, hand¬ 
some, or plump. 

BONNY, a. [from bon, l’r.] gay, cheerful, handsome, 
young, plump; frolicksome; cheerful; blithe. 

BONN Y-CLA'BBKK, s. an Irish word for sour buttermilk. 

BO'NfUM-MACJNUM, s. [Lat.] a species of plum. 

BO'NY, a. having the properties, or consisting of bone; 
abounding in bones; strong; having large bones. 

BO'NZES, s. priests of Japan, Tonquin, and China. 

BOO BY, s. [Lube, Tent.] a dull, heavy, stupid, or con¬ 
temptible fellow. A bird of the penguin kind. 

BOOK, s. [/joc. Sax.] a composition of some person, 
designed to communicate something he has discovered or 
collected to the public, and of a length sufficient to make 
a volume; a collection of papers sewed or hound, intended 
to be wrote on ; the division of tin author’s subject. A 
tradesman’s register of his business. I seel with the particle 
in, and personal pronouns his or my, to he much esteemed 
or valued bv a person. 1 was so much in Ins books, that,” Ac. 
Addison. Without book, applied to the public delivery of a 
preacher, by the mere stieiigth of memory; and somethin s 
to a writer, who asserts roundly, without adducing his 
authority. 

To BOOK, r. a. to enter or write any thing in a hook. 

BOO'KBINDEK, s. one who sews the sheets together, 
and fixes them to a cover of hoards, or leather, ite. 

BOOKFUL, a. full of opinions gleaned from books, 
without having either digested what lie has read, or been 
able to produce any thing of his mvn. 

BOOKISH , a. fond of hooks, or reading; pedantic. 

BOO'KISHNKSS, s. great fondness for hooks; too intense 
an application to study. Used sometimes reproachfully. 

BOO'K-KF.ERER.s.a clerk employed in a compting-house 
to keep a methodical register of the daily trausarrioiig. 

BOO'K-KEKPING, s. the art of keeping accounts, or 
segistering commercial transactions. 

BOOKI,EARNED, a. conversant in hooks, but not in 
men; applied also to one who reads much, hut is destitute 
of parts or invention. 

ROO'KLEARNING, s. improvement, or learning to he 
acquired from books, opposed to that which may be ob¬ 
tained by the exercise of a man’s own faculties. 

BOOKM A'KING, s. the practice of compiling or collect¬ 
ing from different authors, and publishing the product as a 
new work. 

BOO'KKELI.ER, s. be whose profession is to sell books. 

BOO'KWORM, s. in Natural History, a mile or worm 
which preys upon books. Figuratively, a person immo¬ 
derately fond of reading; one who applies himself too 
intensely to study; a reader without judgment. 

BOOM, s. [beam, Sax.] among Mariners, a long pole 
used to spread out the clew of the studding-sail, mainsail, 
or foresail; a pole, with bushes, or baskets, set as a mat k 
to shew sailors how to steer in a channel, when the country 
is overflown; a bar of timber laid across a harbour to secure 
its entrance. 

BOON, s. [bene. Sax.] a gift, grant, or present, obtained 
by having requested or sued for it; a benefaction. 

2 G 
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BOON, a. [bon, Fr.] merry; gay. Generally used with 
the word companion. Kind, bountiful. 

BOOH, s. [beer, Belg.] a rude unpolished countryman; 
a ploughman; a clown. 

BOORISH, a. without breeding or politeness; rude, 
clownish; rustic; uncivilized. 

BOOKISHNESS, s. clownishness; rusticity; rudeness 
of behaviour; coarseness of manners. 

BOOSE, s. [bosiy, Sax.] a stall for a cow or an ox. 

To BOOT, v. a. to be of service or advantage; to profit; 
l i enrich, serve, or accumulate. 

BOOT, s. [to/, Sax.] gain, profit, or advantage. To boot, 
is an adverbial expression, implying besides; over and above. 
Blunder, or booty. 

BOOT, s. [bo'tle, Fr.] a leather covering worn over the 
legs and feel, and used by those who ride on horseback; a 
leather receptacle under a coach-box, used for carrying 
boxes or other parcels. 

To BOOT, r. a. to put oti boots. 

BOOTCATCHEIt, s. the person who pulls <-ff and cleans 
passengers' boots at an inn. 

BOO TED, part, with boots on the legs; in boots. 

BOOTES, bo-o-toz, [l.at.] in Astronomy, the name of 
a northern constellation of fixed stars, consisting of 65, 
according to Flamsteed; one of which, called Arcturus, is 
of the first magnitude. 

BOOTH, s. [bwth, Btit.] a house built of boards, or 
boughs, or canvass, to be used for a short time. 

BOOT-HOSE, s. stockings worn instead of boots; spatter¬ 
dashes; or Welsh-boots. 

BOOTLESS, a. that will not produce any advantage or 
profit; unavailing; unsuccessful; useless. 

BOOT-TREE, s. an instrument consisting of two parts, 
when joined in the shape of a leg, with a groove cut in the 
middle, to receive a quoin or wedge, which is driven in by 
main force, in order to stretch or widen a boot. 

BOOTY, s. [bin/l, Belg.] that which is gained from an 
enemy in war; plunder; pillage; spoil; things acquired by 
robbery. To play booty, is to play or act unfairly. 

BOFEE'F, s. the act of thrusting the head in sight of a 
person, and drawing it back again immediately; sometimes 
used as a token of fear, and at others a sign of pleasantry. 

BORA'GHIO, s. \bnrracho. Span.] a drunkard; a bottle. 

BO'RAGE, s. a plant with rough egg-shaped leaves, 
and blue blossoms, found on walls, and amongst rubbish, 
flowering in the summer months. The leaves of this plant 
are accounted cordial, and good for removing faintness; 
and therefore the tops are frequently put into wine and cool 
tankards. 

BO'RAMEZ, s. the Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of Aynus Scythian. 

BO'RAX, s. [I.at.] according to Quittsey, is an artificial 
salt, prepared from sat ammoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, sea- 
salt, and alum dissolved in wine. According to others, it 
is a mineral salt, of great use in soldering and casting gold 
and other metals. It is used by dyers, and gives a gloss to 
silks. It is one of the ingredients in Glauber’s salts. 

BO'RDER, s. [lord, Teut.] the extremities or edge of 
any thing; the extremities or confines of a country; the 
outer and extreme parts of a garment or head-dress; a nar¬ 
row slip of flowers at the extremity of a flower-bed, Sec. in a 
garden; a narrow bed round a garden. See Bokdukf.. 

To BO'RDER, t>. n. to live near to the extremities or 
confines of a country; to be situated near. Figuratively, 
to approach. Used actively, to sew a narrow ornament at 
the extremities of a thing; to lie upon or near. 

BO'RDERER, s. one who dwells near a place, or on the 
confines and extremity of a country. 


BO'RDURE, j. m Heraldry, a cutting off from withiu the 
escutcheon all round it about one-fifth of the field, serving 
as a difference in a coat of arms, to distinguish families of 
the same name, or persons bearing the same coat. If the 
line constituting the bordurc be straight, and the bordurc. be 
plain, then in blazoning only the colour of the bordure is 
named. 

To BORE, v. a. [bormn. Sax.] to wear into a hole; to 
make a hole by any sharp-pointed instrument; to push 
forwards with violence; to make one’s way, alluding to the 
strength required to make a hole with. 

BORE, s. the hole made by boring; the instrument used 
in boring a hole; the dimensions of a hole or cavity, applied 
peculiarly to the mouth of a cannon, &c. 

BORE, the preterit of Beak. 

BO'REAL, a. [borealis, L.at.] northern, septentrional. 

BO'HEAS, *. [Lat.] the north wind. 

BO RECOLE, s. a species of cabbage. 

BO'RKR, s, an instrument made use of to bore holes 
with; the person who bores holes. 

To be BORN, v. n. pass, [from bear] to come into the 
world; used with the particles to, for, and of. “ He was 
burn to empire.” Bitov, lie that is burn to Lr hanyed 
shall never he drowned.—He that iras born under a liuic- 
halfprnny planet shall never be north tico-pencc. 

BORNE, part. pass, of Beau. 

BO'RXEO. an island of Asia, in the East Indies, dis¬ 
covered by the Portuguese in 1521, about 750 miles long 
and 400 broad, and almost of a round form. The inland 
country is very mountainous ; but towards the sea, low 
and marshy, occasioned by the great rains that fall eight 
months in the year. It produces aromatic herbs, oranges, 
lemons, mangoes, pines, palms, &c. in great abundance, 
excellent mastic, and other gums, wax, Tice, cassia, coflee, 
honey, cotton, cumphire, fiankiiicense, musk, aloes, agaric, 
brazil-wood, sapan, pepper, cinnamon, and other spices; 
diamonds and gold dust are found in their rivers and 
sands. The animals are elephants, buffaloes, oxen, horses, 
tigers, leopards, bears, monkeys, deer, wild boars, goats, 
parrots, parroquets, together with a great variety of other 
beautiful birds ; besides several animals unknown to the 
Europeans. Pepper is peculiar to the countries about 
Bangaar. Sambass, another part of this island, produces 
gold, pearls, and becs-wax, which last is used instead of 
money. The people, in general, are very swarthy, but not 
quite black, and they go almost naked. There are Moham¬ 
medans on the sea-coast; but all the rest are Genloos or 
Pagans. The Portuguese endeavoured to establish them¬ 
selves here: but differences arising between them and the 
natives, they were all driven away, or murdered; however, 
the English have still a liberty of trading to the island, 
and in 1813 obtained possession of Sambass. The sea- 
coast is usually overflowed half of the year; and when the 
waters go off, the earth is covered with ooze and mud; 
for which reason some of the houses are built on floats, and 
others on high pillars, or posts. The capital town is of the 
same name, and large and populous, with a good harbour, 
and seated on the N.W. side of the island, 42 miles S. W.of 
Bacasa, Ion. 112. 44. E. lat. 4. 55. N. 

BffRXHOLM, an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, 
about 52 miles in circumference, nearly surrounded witli 
rocks. The soil is stony, but fertile. It lies 10 miles S. E. 
of Schoncn, in Sweden, in lat. 55. 15. N. Ion. 15. 0. E. 

B(XRNOU, an extensive country in the interior part at 
Africa, lying to the S. E. of Fezzan and Berdoa; between 
16 and 20 degrees of N. lat. having the desert of Bilma on 
the N.; Nubia on the E.; and Bcgarmee on the S. Twc 
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seasons divide the year. During our summer months it 
has intense heat, violent winds, deluges of rain, and 
dreadful tempests of thunder and lightning; but during 
the winter of Europe, the ardent heat subsides, the air 
becomes soft and mild, and the weather serene. It has 
a great variety of animal and vegetable productions. The 
ground is cultivated with hoes; the plough being unknown. 
The country is said to abound in flocks, millet, and 
cotton, which last the inhabitants manufacture and wear. 
The religion is Mohammedism; the government a sort of 
elective monarchy. In manners the people are courteous 
and humane. Bornou, the capital of this empire, is situated 
in a flat country, on the banks of a small river. It is of 
greater extent than Tripoli; but the houses, though neat, 
are so irregularly placed, that they can hardly be said to 
form streets. The mosques are constructed of brick and 
earth, and there are schools in which the Koran is taught, 
as in the principal towns of Barbary. It is 6.50 miles S. E. 
of Mourzouk, in lut. 19. 45. N. Ion. 23. 5. E. 

BO'ROUGII, s. [borhoe, Sax.] a town with a corpora¬ 
tion. The word originally signified a company, consisting 
of ten families, which were bound together as each other’s 
pledge. Afterwards borough came to signify a town, having 
a wall or some kind of defence about it. Borough is a place 
of safety and piivilege; and some are called free boroughs, 
and the tradesmen in them free burgesses, from a freedom 
they had granted them originally, to buy and sell without 
interruption, and exempt, from toll. Borough is now parti¬ 
cularly appropriated to such towns or villages as send bur- 
* gesses or representatives to parliament, whether they be 
incorporated or not. The whole number of boroughs 
amounts to 149. Royal boroughs, are corporations in 
Scotland, made for the advantage of trade, having com¬ 
missioners to represent them in parliament. Head-borough, 
the president or chairman of a hundred, chosen to speak, 
or tiansact affairs in theii name. In parishes, a subordinate 
constable. 

IIO'ROUGIIBRWGE, a town in the N. Hiding of 
Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday, and a manufacture 
of hardware. Mere Edward II. in 1322, defeated the rebel 
Earl of Lancaster. It is situated on the river Ere (over which 
is a fine bridge of stone, with very wide high arches, and 
high stone causeys at each end, to keep out the water) 18 
miles N. W. of York, and 206 N. by W. of London 
Disfranchised. Population 2447. 

BO'ROUGIT-KNGLISH, s. a customary descent of lands 
or tenements in certain places, by which they descend to 
the youngest instead of the eldest son ; or, if the owner 
have no issue, to the younger instead of the elder brother. 
This custom is not frustrated by the devise of a will, or a 
feoffment at common law to the contrary. The reason 
of this custom, according to I.yttleton, is, because the 
youngest is presumed, in law, to be the least able to provide 
for himself. 

BO RROWDA LE, a village in the S. E. part of Cumber¬ 
land, bordering on Westmoreland, in a romantic valley 
among the Dcrwentwater fells. These fells or hills are 
some of the loftiest in England, and it is in one of them the 
black lead, or wad, is found, wherewith almost all the world 
is supplied; the mines are opened only once iu seven years, 
and wlten a sufficient quantity of this valuable and singular 
mineral is taken out, they are carefully closed again. In 
travelling among these mountains, the idea that presents 
itself to the astonished spectator, is that of the earth having 
been in a state of violent agitation and uproar, like the 
ocean in a storm; the hills appear like waves rising one 
bchiud another; and were it not for the abrupt and sudden 


scarps, and the immense masses of rugged rocks that give the 
idea of fixedness and stability, the bewildered fancy might 
be so lost as to imagine they were in a state of undulation, 
and ready to mingle with each other. The beautiful vale 
of Borrowdalc is watered by the clearest brooks, which, 
precipitated from the hills, and forming many beautiful 
waterfalls, meet together in the dale, and forming one large 
stream, pass out of the dale under the name of Borrowdale 
Beck, when its waters spread out into an extensive lake, 
containing several beautiful islands. This lake is called 
Dcrwent-water, or Keswick Lake. Borrowdale is 6 milts 
S. of Keswick; in passing from which, the traveller has 
the lake on his right hand, and stupendous rocky pre¬ 
cipices on his left; huge stones, or rugg«d masses of rock, 
which have tumbled from above, lie scattered along his 
way. As he approaches the dale, he secs the ledges of the 
rocks covered with herbage, shrubs, and trees; villages and 
farms arise upon his view; the larger cattle are seen feeding 
in the lower grounds, and the sheep in lurge flocks upon the 
mountains. 

To BO'R ROW, bor-ro, v.o. [borginn, Sax.] to take money 
or other thing of another, on condition of returning it again. 
Figuratively, to take something which belongs to another; 
to assume a property which belongs to something else. 
Pllov. lie thal goes a borrowing, goes a sorrowing. 

BO RROWF.H, s. a person who takes money, &c. of 
another, on condition of returning it again; he that uses 
what is another’s as if it were his own Figuratively, he 
that adopts the sentiments of another, without acknowledg¬ 
ing that they are so, applied to writings. 

BOSCAGE, s. [boscage, Fr.] a place set with trees; a 
grove or thicket; a wood or woodland. Iu Painting, a 
picture or landscape, representing woods. 

BO'SKY, a. [bosyne, l’r.] abounding with wood; woody. 
A emit word for drunken. 

BOSOM, s. [bosmr, bosom. Sax.] the breast; that part 
of the body containing the heart. Figuratively, the un¬ 
brace of the arms holding any thing to the breast; tIn* 
middle or innermost part of any inclosiire. In Compo¬ 
sition, it implies favourite ; any thing near or dear to a 
person, or that of which he is peculiarly fond; thus bosom- 
interest, bosom-friend, bosom-secret. 

To BO'SOM, t>. u. to enclose in the bosom. Figura¬ 
tively, to keep a secret; to surround. 

BO'SON, s. a corruption of Boatsw.mv, which see. 

BO'SPHORUS, s. [from /he and Tiinne, Or.] in Geo¬ 
graphy, a narrow streight, or arm of the sea, which it might 
be supposed an ox could swim over; at present confined to 
that of Thrace, called the Straits of Constantinople; and 
the Cimmerian, or Scythian Bosphorus, called the Straits 
of Kaffa or Kidorlcri. 

BO'SQUETS, s. [boschetto, ItaL] in Gardening, small 
groves, or compartments, formed of trees, shrubs, or tall- 
growing plants, planted in quarters, either disposed iu 
regular rows, or in a wild and accidental manner. 

BOSS, s. [Fr.] a stud or ornament, raised above the rest 
of the work; a shining prominence; the prominent part or 
that which sticks out of the middle of i thing, or shield. 

BO'SSAGE, s. in Architecture, a projecting stone laid 
rough in a building, to be afterwards curved into mouldings, 
arms, &c. Rustic work in the corners ot edifices. 

BO'SSINEY, or Boss Castle, a town in Cornwall, whose 
market is discontinued. It is seated on the sea-coast, 17 
miles N. W. of Launceston, and 233 \V. l»v S. of London. 
Population, including Tintagill, 1006. Disfranchised. 

BO'STON, a borough of Lincolnshire, with markets oa 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is commodiously seated on 
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belli sides of the river Witham, over which it has a hand¬ 
some, high wooden bridge; and being not far from its in¬ 
flux into the sea, enjoys a good trade. It is a large hand¬ 
some town, with a spacious market-place; itshigh-steepled 
church---which some pretend is the best-built structure in 
the world,—is useful as a land-mark for sailors. It sends 
two members to parliament, and bus a fair, December 11, 
that holds nine days, for cattle and merchandise, called a 
mart; an ancient name, only used for this town, Gains¬ 
borough in Lincolnshire, Lynn Kegis in Norfolk, and for 
Beverley ami Ileadon in Yorkshire. It is 37 miles 8. F.. of 
Lincoln, and 113 N. of London. 

BOSTON, the capital of .Massachusetts, in N. Ame¬ 
rica. seated on a peninsula at the bottom of a fine bay, 
containing many small islands and rocks. It lies in the 
form of a crescent about the. harbour, and the country 
within rising gradually, has a very fine and striking appear¬ 
ance, at entering. There is only one safe channel to the 
harbour, and that so narrow that two ships can scarcely 
sail abreast; but within the harbour there is room for 500 
sail to anchor, where they arc covered by the cannon of a 
regular and very strong fortress. At the bottom of the 
hay is a pier near ‘2000 feet in length, to which ships of 
the greatest, burden may come close, and on the N. side 
are warehouses for tin* merchants. 7'he streets are gene¬ 
rally spacious and well-built, particularly the principal oue, 
extending from the pier to the town-house. On the W. side 
of the town is the Mall, a beautiful public walk. Besides the 
statchouse and other public buildings, there are 19 churches 
of various denominations, and 7 free-schools, supported at the 
public expense. Population about 40,000. It is 310 miles 
N. K. of Philadelphia. Lat. 42. 18. N. Ion. 71. 0. W. 

BO'XVEL, s. a species of crowfoot. 

BO'SWOJtTil, or Market-liosirorth, a town in Leicester¬ 
shire, with a market on Wednesday, and remarkable for a 
battle fougbt. near it, August 22, 148.0, between Richard III. 
and the earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. in which 
Richard was slain. It is seated on a high lull, 13 miles W. 
of Leicester, anil 100 N'. N. W. of London. Popul. 2030. 

BOTA NIC, or BOTA’NICAL, a. [/Wmi'uoc from fioravi), 
Gr.j that, relates to herbs; skilled in herbs. 

BOTANIST, s. one who is skilled in the nature of plants, 
and their culture; one who applies himself peculiarly to the 
study of vegetables. 

BOTANO'LOGY, s. [from ftoravn\oyin, Gr.] a discourse 
on plants. 

BOTANY, s. [»/ Tf\vti ftnTitriKi), from floravri, an herb, or 
plant, Gr.j the science of herbs and plants. This science 
was very little cultivated till Bauhine, in the 16th century, 
reduced it to method, and increased the number of its 
objects; and it was brought to its present state of per¬ 
fection, by the late Swedish botanist, Linneus. 

BOTANY BAY, a bay of New South Wales, on the E. 
coast of New Holland, so called by captain, then lieutenant 
Cook, from the great quantity of herbs found on the shore, 
when discovered in 1770. It was originally fixed on for a 
colony of convicts from Great Britain; but in the sequel. 
Port Jackson, 13 miles farther to the N. was preferred. 
Lat. 34. 0. S. Ion. 1.51. 21. E. 

BOTATtGO, s. [botarga, Span.] a relishing sort of food 
made of the roes of the mullet fish; much used oh the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to drink. 

BOTCH, s. [bozza, Ital.] a swelling which afterwards 
encrusts, discolours the skin, and causes a disagreeable 
idea. Figuratively, the part of any work clumsily or ill 
finished, so as to disgrace the rest; something added or 
joined to a thing in a clumsy manner. 


To BOTCII, v. a. [boetsun, Belg.] to mend or patch old 
clothes in a clumsy manner. Figuratively, to mend any 
thing in an awkward manner; to join things together which 
do not suit or agree with one another. To mark with 
pustules, scabs, or blotches. 

BOTCHER, s. oue who mends, or sews patches on old 
clothes, in a clumsy manner; and is the same in respect to 
a tailor, as a cobbler to a shoemaker. Figuratively, a person 
who performs any thing in a clumsy and bungling manner. 

BOTCII Yj a. marked witli blotches, or running sores. 

BOTH, a. [ftntw, batwa. Sax.] when applied to twoqier- 
sons, or other things, as concerned together, it unites them 
into one collective idea, which implies the two. V hen fol¬ 
lowed by and, it implies either, or one as well as the other. 
“ Both morning and afternoon.” Sidney. 

To BOTHER, v. a. to perplex or confound, to teaze; to 
make a stunning noise. 

I'OTRYOID, «. [from finrpvc and ilcoe, Gr.] in shape 
like a bunch of grapes. 

BOTS, S. [has no singular; from hi tun , Sax.] a species of 
small worm bleeding in the entrails of horses. 

BOTTLE, .1. [boufeiUe, Fr.] a vessel with a narrow mouth 
to contain liquor. When made of leather, called a leathern 
bottle; when of glass, a glass bottle. Figuratively, a quart, 
bottles generally holding that quantity. A bundle of grass, 
or hay, from the French boteau, a bundle. 

To BOTTLE, c. a. to put. liquor in bottles. Used with 
the particle off, to draw out of another vessel into a bottle. 

BOTTLEMOSS, s. the English generic name for all those 
mosses called hv Linneus splachnutn. 

BOTTLE-NOSED, a. having a large nose, very big 
towards the end. 

BOTTLF.SCREW, s. a spiral wire made use of to pull 
a cork out of a bottle; a corkscrew. 

BOTTOM, s. [botm. Sax.] the lowest part of a thing. 
Applied to a river, the bed of earth or gravel, over which 
the water glides; a valley, dale, or low ground. Figura¬ 
tively, foundation; lienee, to the bottom, sometimes implies 
thoroughly. To beat the bottom, to be concerned in, to have 
a part or share. A ship or vessel; hence to embark on the 
same bottom, is to venture in one bottom, to run a risk toge¬ 
ther in the same thing. The bottom of a lane, is the lowest 
part. The bottom of beer, the dregs. Applied to thread, a 
small ball, from boteau, Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BOTTOM, v. a. to build upon as a foundation, prin¬ 
ciple, or support; to wind thread into a ball. Used neuterly, 
to be built on; to be supported by. 

BOTTOMED, a. having a bottom; usually compounded 
with some other word, as flat-bottomed boats. 

BOTTOMLESS, a. without a bottom; prodigiously 
deep; fathomless. Figuratively, boundless, insatiable. 

BOTTOMRY, s. in Trade, the borrowing money upon 
the keel or bottom of a ship, whereby if the money be not 
repaid at the day appointed, the ship becomes the property 
of the creditor; likewise, the lending money, to be repaid 
at. the return of the ship; in consideration of which, though 
the interest demanded be 20, 30, 40 per cent, and upwards, 
it is not esteemed usury; because if the ship perishes, the 
creditor loses his money. 

BOUCHET, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

To BOUGE, v. n. to swell out. 

BOUGH, bou, s. [bog, Sax.] an arm or large shoot of a 
tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always distinguished 
from it. 

BOUGHT, preterit of But, and pronounced baud. 

BOUGl'E, s. [Fr.] an instrument employed by surgeons 
in the cure of strictures of the urethra. 
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BOUILLEE, or BOUI'LLON, s. [bouillon, Fr.] in Cookery, 
any thing’ made of boiled meat; broth or soup. 

BOULOGNE, a sea-port of France, in the department of 
the Straits of Calais. It is divided into the Higher and Bower 
Town. The harbour lias a mole for tire safety of ships, which 
prevents it from being choaked up with sand. It is seated at 
the mouth of the river Lianne, 14 miles S. bv W. of Calais 
and 130 N. of Paris. 

To BOUNCE, v. n. to strike against a thing with such force 
as to rebound back, making a noise at the same time. To 
spring with force, applied to the spurting of beer out of a 
bottle. In familiar language, to make a noise, bully, or hector; 
to be strong made, active, or bold. 

BOUNCE, s. a. smart, and sudden stroke; a sudden noise, 
applied to the explosion of a gun, or the bursting of a bladder, 
&c. In low language, a threat, or boast. 

BOUNCER, a. one who is noisy in his own praise, or in his 
threats against another ; a bully ; a boaster. 

BOUND, s. [from limnlrs, old Fr.J a restraint; limit, or 
boundary. A leap, jump, or spring. The Hying back of a 
tiling which is struck against another with great force ; a re¬ 
bound. 

To BOU ND, v. n. [bondir, Fr.] to jump, spring, or move 
forwards by leaps; to fly back again m lien stiuck against a 
tiling with violence. Used actively, to make a thing leap or 
mount by fits from the earth, in its motion. * 

BOUND, part. pass, of Bind. 

BOUND, a. [from bintbtn, Sax.] destined, intended, or on 
ones way to a certain place. I sed with for, and peculiar to 
seamen. 

BOU NDARY, *. the extremity, or utmost limit. 

BOU’NDEN, pail. pass, of Bind. 

BOU NDINO-STONK, s. a stone played with, and made to 
bound from the earth, when dung from the hand. 

BOUNDLESS, a, that is restrained by no limits, confined 
by no power, satisfied by no enjoyment; immeasurable. 

BOU NDLF.SSNKSS, s. the quality of being without any 
restraint; insatiableness ; infinity. 

BOU NTEOUS, a, liberal, or conferring benefits largely, 
and from a goodness and kindness of nature. 

BOU'NTF.OllSI.Y, ml. in a liberal manner; conferring be¬ 
nefits generously, and Horn a principle of good nature. 

BOU NTEOUSNESS, s. the quality of conferring benefits 
or favours from a principle of kindness, including the idea of 
superiority ; munificence ; liberality ; generosity. 

BOU NT1FUL, a. conferring favours without restraint, and 
from an internal principle of kindness. Applied to things, very 
much abounding in valuable products. 

BOU'NTIFUI.LY, ad. in such a manner as to confer favours 
or benefits with generosity, and , from an inward principle of 
kindness; liberally; munificently. Applied to tilings, plen¬ 
tifully producing what is of service or use ; largely. 

BOU'NTIFULNESS, s. a great propensity to bestowing 
favours, or conferring benefits ; generosity ; munificence. 

BOU'NTIHEAD, BOU'NTIHOOD, s. goodness; virtue. 

BOU'NTY, s. I bontr, Fr.] the conferring benefits on others, 
distinguished from charity, because exercised towards objects 
that are not highly necessitous ; and including the idea of a 
gift bestowed by a superior; generosity. 

BOURDEAU'X, a city and sea-port of France, capital of 
the department of Gironde, containing 110,000 inhabitants. 
It is built in the form of a bow, of which the river Gironde 
is the string; and the harbour is large, with extensive quays. 
It has a considerable trade, particularly in wine and brandy. 
It is 320 miles S. W. of Paris. Lon. 0. 34. W. lat. 44. 50. N. 

To BOU'RGEON, boor-jon, v. n. [bauryeonner, Fr.] to sprout; 
to shoot into branches; to produce buds. 
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BOURN, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Saturday. 
It has a navigable canal to Boston, and is seated near a spini*; 
called Burnwcll-head, from which proceeds a river that nm- 
through the town to Spalding. It is a pretty large place, ami 
has a good market for com and provisions, and is noted l- i 
the coronation of king Edmund. It is 17 miles N. of I’i tri- 
borough, 35 S. of Lincoln, and U7 N. of London. Pop. 25W 

BOURN, s. [Iiornr, Fr.] the extremity, bound, or limit of a 
country, or piece of land ; a boundary. 

BOURN, s. [hum, Sax.] a brook or torrent: when added 
to the names of places, it implies, that they are situated m ar, 
or upon brooks. 

To BOUSE, t\ n. [bttysev, Br ig.] to drink immoderately. 

BOU'SY, a. intoxicated with drink ; drunken. 

BOUT, s. [hottu, Itah] a turn ; implying as much of an 
action as is performed without intermission ; at once ; apart 
of any action which is canied on bv successive intervals. 

BOW, a town in Devonshire, with a market on Thursday, 
11 miles N.W.ol l’.xi ter and 1 NS \V. bv S. of London. Also 
a considerable village in Mi.Mh-cx, situated 2] mil. s E. N. E. 
of London. Population 2!i(M. 

io BOM, {aw pron. like tlmt in now or how) v. a. [buy an. 
Sax.] to bend the body in token of respect; to listen to, joined 
with car and the particle down. “ Bow down thine car to the 
poor.” E'cclcs. iv. a. To depress, or crush. Nculcrlv, to bi nd, 
or be bent; to make a bow; to stoop, or incline the budv 
towards the earth. To be ovci powered, or to stoop under the 
pressure' of affliction. 

BOW, (the me pron. like that in how or wl «. a stooping 
of the head and inclination of the body, by wav of eotnpliin< nt, 
or as an act of reverence. 

BOW, (pron. bo as if the tr were dropped) ,v. | l,ua, Biit.J 
a warlike weapon or instrument made of tou-li wood, the 
extremities of which are tied by a string, which being drawn 
towards the body of a person, la nds the wood ; and by its 
elasticity forces an arrow placed on the string, with gnat 
violence, to a great distance; a bending piece of wood fur¬ 
nished with hair, and used in playing on stringed instru¬ 
ments ; the loop of a string tied in a knot: a yoke, or bend¬ 
ing piece of wood. Applied to a ship, that part which lo¬ 
gins at the loof and compassing ends of the stem, and ends 
at the slcmmost part, of the foiecastle. In Building, a low-nde 
is a beam of wood or brass, with three long screws, which 
direct, a lath of wood or steel to any aieti. used commonly 
in drawing draughts of ships, projections of the sphere, or 
long arches. Bitov. A how /liny hint at lust unxith weak. 
This proverb may be applied both to the body and mind : 
too much labour and study weaken and impair both the one 
and the other. 

BOW-BE'AREll, s. an under officer of the forest. 

BO'W-BENT, a. bent like: a bow, crooked ; stooping. 

To BO'WEL, (the ow is pron. as in now) v. a. to pierce the 
bowels ; to penetrate deep, or to the bottom of a thing. 

BO WELS, s. [hoyanr, Fr.] the intestine vessels, or organs 
within the body ; the guts. Figuratively, the inner part of any 
thing. Tenderness, pity, or compassion. 

BO'WF.R, s. [bur, Sax.] an harbour or place, formed of the 
branches of green trees, bent or arched at the top. The anchor 
of a ship, so called from its being in the bow of a ship, and 
then pronounced bo-er. 

To BOWER, v. a. to make a bower ; to include in a bower. 
Figuratively, to enclose. 

BO'VVERY, a. full of bowers ; shady and enclosed like a 
bower. 

BOWL, hole, s. [buelin, Brit.] a drinking vessel, rather wide 
than deep, distinguished from a tea-cup by its greater dimen¬ 
sions, and from a drinking cup, because that is rather deeper 
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than wide ; the; hollow roundish part of any thing which cun 
hold liquor; a bason ; a fountain. 

BOWL, s. [ boule, Fr.] a round or spherical piece of wood, 
which may be rolled on the ground. 

To BOWL, v. a. to roll a bowl along the ground ; to roll a 
bowl at any mark. To pelt with any thing bowled. 

BO'WLDER-STONES, s. fragments of stone or marble, 
broken from cliffs, and rounded by the action of water. 

BO W-LEGGED, a. having bowed or crooked legs. 

BO WLER, s. lie that rolls a howl; one that plays with or 
at bowls. 

BO'WLING-GRKEN, s. a piece of ground overgrown with 
grass, of a true level or horizontal surface, kept close cut, and 
frequently rolled for playing at bowls. 

BO'WI.IXE, s. a rope fastened to the middle part of the 
outside of a sail. 

BO'W.M \ N, s. one who shoots with a bow. 

BO WSHOT, s. the distance to which an arrow can fly when 
shot from a bow. 

BOWSPRIT, or liO'LTSPlUT, bo-sprit, s. a kind of mast 
at the prow of a vessel, resting slopewise on the head of the 
main stem, fastened by the fore-stay and to the partners of the 
foremast, serving to carry the sprit, and sprit top-sail, and 
jaekstafl. lis length should he two-thirds of the mainmast, 
and its thickness equal to the mi/.en. 

BO WSTKI.NG, .v. the string bv which a bow is bent. 

BOWYER, s. one who shoots with a bow; an archer; a 
person who makes bows. 

BOX, s. [box. Sax.] a tree, of which the leaves arc pinnated 
and ever-green; it has male and female flowers on the same 
plant, the former having a three-leaved, and the female a 
four-leaved concave empalement. Linmviis ranges it in the 
fourth section of his ‘21st class, from its having male and 
female flowers on the same plant, and the male flowers 
having four stamina. There are throe species. Its wood is 
yellow ish, hard, solid, even, very heavy, and takes a good 
o’ish. Also a case, made of wood, or other substance, to 
old any thing; distinguished from a chest, as the less is 
from the greater; the case of a mariner's or sea-compass ; 
the inner case of a watch; a chest in which money is put; 
hence a Christmas box, which signifies both the chest into 
which the money is put, and the money then collected. 
The first story of seals in a play-house, formed into small 
square rooms, and built either on the stage or round the 
extremities of the pit. 

BOX, s. [from bock, Brit.] a blow on the face with the 
hand. 

To BOX, v. a. to fight with the fists ; to strike on the head 
or face with the hand. To enclose in a box. In gardening to 
surround a border or bed with an edging of slips from the 
box-tree. 

BO'XEN, a. made of box; of a box colour. 

BO'XER, s. one who is skilled in fighting with the fists; 
one. who fights with his fists; a pugilist; a gladiator. 

BO'XLEY, a village in Kent, four miles N. of Maidstone. 
Here was the famous wooden figure, called the Rood of Grace; 
the lips and head of which moved on the approach of its 
votaries: it was broken to pieces, in 1538, by the bishop of 
Rochester, who shewed the credulous people the springs and 
wheels by which it was moved. Population 1391. 

BOY, s. [the etymology uncertain] a name applied to persons 
of the male sex till they arc fifteen years old. Used figura¬ 
tively, for a person who wants the sedatencss and discretion 
of manhood, and is then a term of reproach. 

BO'YHOOl), i. the state wherein a person is styled a boy, 
extending from infancy to youth, or till a person is fifteen 
years old. 


BO'YISH, a. like a boy with respect to inexperience, waul 
of sedatpness, and discretion ; childish ; trifling ; puerile. 

BO'YISHLY, ad. in a childish, wanton, trifling manner. 

BO'YISllNESS, s. that quality which is predominant in 
boys; want of thought, sedateness, or discretion; childishness; 
trifling manner. 

BP. an abbreviation of bishop. 

BRABBLE, s. [brabbelin, Belg.] a quarrel; a clamorous 
noisy contest; a broil. 

To BRABBLE, v. n. to contest a thing with great clamour; 
to quarrel; to clamour. 

BRA'BBLER, s. a clamorous, quarrelsome, turbulent, or 
noisy fellow. 

To BRACE, v. a. [nnbrasscr, Fr.] to tie, or wind bandages 
tight round a thing. To strain or stretch. To brace the yards, 
in Sea Language, is to bring the yard to either side, so as to 
make it stand square or even across the ship. 

BRACE, s. a bandage; that which keeps the parts of a thing 
dose together; that which is used to keep a thing stretched. 
In Printing, a crooked line, denoting that the members of a 
sentence ought to be joined together, but not taken separately, 

marked thus j and used by poetical writers at the end of a 

triplet, or three lines which rhyme to each other. In Archi¬ 
tecture, a piece, of timber formed with bevel joints, and used to 
keep a building steady. In the plural, those ropes fastened 
to the yard-arms of a ship, used to square the yards, and bring 
them to any position. Applied to a coach, the thick thongs 
of leather on which the body hangs. In the plural, those trans¬ 
verse slips of cloth nr leather, which, passing over the shoulders, ’ 
and buttoning to the breeches, serve to hold them up. 

BRACE, s. [never used with an s at the end for the plural, 
but. a collective noun, which seems to have only the singular] 
in Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps so called from their being 
tied together. 

BRA CED, a. in Heraldry, the intermingling chevrons at 
the base of an escutcheon. 

BRA'CELET, [limaId, Fr.] an ornament worn round (he 
wrist; a piece of defensive armour for the arm. 

BRA'CER, s. that which braces, or keeps a thing tight. In 
Surgery, a bandage. 

BHA'CMIAL, hrak-yal, a. [from braehium, Lat.] that belongs 
to, or is situated in, the arm. 

BRACHMANS, BRAHMINS, or BRAMINS, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, known to the ancient Greeks by the name 
of Gymnosophists. The ancient Brachmans lived upon herbs 
and pulse, and abstained from every thing that had life in it. 
They lived in solitude, without matrimony, and without pro¬ 
perty, earnestly wishing for death, and considering life only ns 
a burden. The modern Brachmans are one of the casts or 
tribes of the Banians ; they are their priests, and perform their 
office of praying and reading the law, with several mimical 
gestures, and a kind of quavering voice. They believe that in 
the beginning nothing hut God and water existed; and that 
thc Supreme Being, desirous to create the world, caused the 
leaf of a tree, in the shape of a child playing with its great toe 
in its mouth, to float on the water. From its navel there is¬ 
sued out a flower, whence Drama drew his original, who was 
entrusted by God with the creation of the world, and presides 
over it with an absolute sway. They make no distinction 
between the souls of men and brutes; but say the dignity of 
tlic human soul consists in being placed in a better body, 
and having more room to display its faculties. They allow 
of rewards and punishments hereafter; and have so great a 
veneration for cows, that they look upon themselves as blessed, 
if they cun but die with the tail of one of them in their 
hand. They are skilful arithmeticians, and calculate, with 
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great exactness, the eclipses of the sun and moon. They 
are remarkable for their religious austerities: one of them 
has been known to make a vow to wear about his neck a 
heavy collar of iron for a considerable time; another to chain 
himself by the foot to a tree, with a firm resolution to die in 
that place ; and another to walk in wooden shoes stuck full of 
nails on the inside. Their divine worship consists chiefly of 
processions made in honour of their deities. They have a 
college at Ben eras, a city situated on the Ganges. 

BRACIIY'GRAPIiY, bra-kig-graf-fe, s. [from (ipaxy c, and 
ypufu, Gr.] the art of short-hand, or writing by characters 
in a shorter time and compass titan by the letters of the 
common alpltabet; stenography. 

BRACK, s. [from breach ] a breach; a broken part. 

BRA'CKET, s. [ braedetta, Ital.] a piece of wood, carved 
or plain, fixed against a wall to support something. 

BRACKISH, a. [brack, Belg.j salt; that is somewhat 
salt; of the taste of sea-water. 

BltA'CKlSIlNESS, s. saltness in a small degree, nppliid 
to sea-water. 

BRA'CKLEY, a town of Northamptonshire, with a mar¬ 
ket on Wednesday. It is seated on a blanch of the river 
Ouse, and is a corporation, containing two churches, and had 
formerly a college, now turned into a free-sehool. Disfran¬ 
chised in 1832. Population 2207. It is 18 miles S. S. W. 
of Northampton, aiui 63 N.W. of London. 

BRAD, a. [Sax.] when added to the names of places sig¬ 
nifies broad, thus Bradford signilies a broad ford. 

BRAD, s. a kind of nails used in building, without a 
shoulder over their shank, or a spreading head like other 
nails, but are pretty thick towards the upper end, that the 
top may be driven into, and buried in the board they fasten. 

BRADFIELD, a village in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and in the wapentake of Strusforth. Population 5504. 

BRADFORD, a town in Yorkshire, with a market on 
Thursday, between Leeds and Halifax, on a branch canal 
that joins the grand canal from Leeds to Liverpool. Popu¬ 
lation 76,976. Made a borough by the Reform Bill, and 
sends two members to parliament. It has a considerable 
trade in shalloons, everlasting and other worsted stuffs ; and 
in the neighbourhood are. some iron founderies. It is 36 
miles S. W. of York, and 196 N. N. W. of London. 

BRADFORD, a town in Wilts, the centre of the greatest 
manufacture of superfine cloths in England, which it shares 
with the surrounding towns of Trowbridge, Melksham, Ac. 
Population 10,102. It is seated on the Avon, 11 miles W. 
of Devizes, and 100 W. of London. Market on Monday. 

BRADNINCU, or Bradwick, a town of Devonshire, 6 
miles N. of Exeter ; market on Saturday. Population 1524. 

To BRAG, v. n. [braggereu, Belg.] to display an advantage 
with great pomp and vanity; to boast. 

BRAG, s. a pompous or proud display of any advantage 
a person possesses. Figuratively, the thing itself which causes 
pride and boasting ; glory. Pkov. Brag’s a good dog, but 
that he has lost his tail. — Brag’s a good dog if he be well set 
on, but he dare not bite. 

BRAGGADOCIO, *. a person who vainly sets forth his 
good qualities, or displays them more than they deserve. 

BRAGGART, s. [braggeret, Teut.] a person who boasts 
of hig own abilities too much. 

BRAGGART, a. proud, conceited, vain, boastful. 

BRA'GGER, s. one who displays his pretended abilities 
in all the pomp of vain and ostentatious language. 

BRA'GLESS, a. without a boast; without being boasted of. 

To BRAID, v.a. [bredan, Sax.J to weave together; to 
plait. 

BRAID, *. a lock of hair, or any thing collected by weav¬ 


ing or plaiting; a small narrow kind of lace, used for orna¬ 
menting women’s shoes, bed-curtains, Ac. 

BRAILS, s. small ropes used in furling the sails across. 
To hale up the brails, or brail up the sail, implies that the sail 
is to be haled up, in order to be furled, or bound close to the 
yard. 

BRAIN, s. [bra-gen, Sax.] in Anatomy, the large, soft, 
whitish substance, filling the inside of the cranium, or skull, 
wherein all the organs of sense terminate, and wherein the 
soul is said to reside. It is divided into the cerebrum, cere¬ 
bellum, medulla oblongata, or medulla spinalis. The brain 
is much larger in men than in any other animals, and is ge¬ 
nerally biggest in such other animals as shew the greatest 
degree of sagacity, such as monkeys, Ac. Figuratively, the 
understanding; wit; genius; imagination; fancy. 

To BRAIN, v. a. to dash the brains out; to kill by dashing 
the brains out. 

BRAINLESS, a. without brains. Figuratively, silly, fool¬ 
ish, thoughtless. 

BRAI NPAN, s. the skull containing the brains. 

BRAINSICK, (i. disordered in the brain. Figuratively, 
giddy, thoughtless, foolish, addleheaded, mad. 

BRAFN'J'RFF, a town in F’.ssex, with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday, near the village of Rocking, and, with it, carrying on 
a considerable manufacture of baize. It is seated on the 
river Blaekwatcr, 11 miles N. by li. of Chelmsford, and *10 
N. F.. of London. Population 34-2. 

BRAKE, s. [of uncertain etymology] a thicket of brambles, 
or thorns. Originally the plant fern. 

BRAKE, s. [from bra-can, Sax.] a wooden mallet, used in 
beating or dressing hemp; the handle, of'a ship’s pump; a 
baker’s kneading trough; a sharp bit or snallle for horses; a 
machine in which to confine restive horses, whilst being shod. 

BRA'KY, a. abounding in brakes, or thickets of thorns, 
f BRAMHER, a borough of Sussex, formerly of some 
aecoiiut, but now destitute of market or fair. Disfranchised 
bv the Reform Bill. It adjoins the S. of Steyning, and i* 
19 miles S. of West-Grinstcad, and 51 S. S. W. of London. 
Population 98. 

BRA MBLE, s. a wild prickly shrub ; the blackberry, dew¬ 
berry, and raspberry bush. 

RRA'MBLING, s. a bird, called also mountain chaffinch. 

BRA'MIN, s. Sec Braciimans. 

BRAMPTON, a town of Cumberland, with a market on 
Tuesday, seated on the river lulling, not far from the Piets’ 
wall. The population in 1831, was 3345. Near it, on the 
top of a high hill, is a fortified trench, called the Mote. It is 
9 miles E. N. E. of Carlisle, and 311 N. N. W. of London. 

BRAN, s. [brann, Brit, brenna, Ital.] the husk of corn, 
separated after grinding from the flour. 

BRANCH, s. [branche, F’r.] in Botany, the arm, or part of 
a tree which sprouts from the trunk. Figuratively, any 
detached part, from the whole. A section or subdivision, 
applied to writings. Any part which is joined to another, 
like a branch to a tree. A part of a pedigree or family. In 
Hunting, the antlers or shoots of a stag’s horns. The 
branches of a bridle, in Farriery, are two pieces of bended 
iron, that bear the bit-mouth, the chains, ami the curb, in the 
interval between the one and the other. 

To BRANCH, v. a. to divide into separate divisions like 
branches. Figuratively, to adorn with needle-work repre¬ 
senting sprigs or branches. Neuterly, to spread in branches; 
to separate or divide a subject into several parts : used with 
the particle out. To speak diffusively; to expatiate. To 
have horns shooting out into antlers. 

BRA'NCHF.R, s. one that shoots out into branches. In 
F’alconry, a young hawk, from brai.chier, F’r. 
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BRANf' ! i.l - 8 , '/. without brandies; naked. Without 
honour, iiliu'inc to tin- branches of a p< di^ice. 

BKA'Nt.'H Y, a. full of lu'.un lii s ; spreading. 

BRAND, »-. [brand, S.ix.j a stick lighted, or fit to be set on 
fire at one end. Figuratively, a thunderbolt. A mark made 
on the flesh of a criminal by a burning iron; any note of in¬ 
famy. Anciently a sword, from brundn. Itnl. 

To BRAND, v. a. [/irtuti/i'ii. Belt;.] l<> mark with a brand, 
or burning-iron. Figuratively, to tejiroach as infamous; to 
stigmatize. 

Jilt ANDEXIIIRON, a niatquisale of Germany, in the 
i irole of l■ {>}k r Saxony, hounded on the \V. by Lunenburg; 
on the N. by Pomerania and Mecklciihiirgh; on the S. by 
Silesia, l.usatia, Saxony Proper, and Magdeburg; and on 
the E. by Poland. It is divided into five principal parts; the 
<*ld Marck, or Marche, I’rcgnitz, the Middle Marche, Pckcr 
Man-lie, and the New Marelie. ’1'he greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants are l.uthcrans ; but Romanists are tolerated. Berlin 
is the capital; and the principal rivers are the Elbe, Havel, 
Sprey, Pckcr, and Wiirte. 

BHA'NDGOONK, x. a kind of wild fowl, less than a com¬ 
mon goose, having its lireast and wings of a dark colour. 

To BRA NDISH, v. a. [from brand ] to wave, shake, or 
flourish, as a weapon. Figuratively, to make a parade, or 
flourish with. 

BRA NDLING, s. a sort of worm. 

BRANDON a town of Suffolk, between Newmarket and 
Swat! ham, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the. 
Lesser Ouse, over which it. has a btidge; and a mile below is 
a ferry to and from the Isle of Ely. It is 1/5 miles N. of Bury, 
and 78 N. N. K. of London. Population -JO(id. 

BRA'NDV, s. [brnndvvin, Fr.] in Distillation, a proof 
spirit, obtained from real wines, or fermented juices of grapes: 
contracted from bruit dr wine , or burnt wine. 

BKA'NGLK, s. squabble; wrangle; litigious contest. 

To BR.ANGLE, v. n. to wrangle; to squabble. 

BKANK, x. a plant.; the same with buckwheat, freneh- 
wheat, or crap. 

BRA'NNY, a. having the appearance of bran. 

BRASI L, or BRAZIL, a heavy, dry, and very hard 
wood, so called because, it is supposed to have come oii- 
ginnlly ftum Brazil in South America; though it appears to 
have been known in Chaucer’s time. It is used by turners, 
and hears a good polish; but it is chu-tly in request among 
dyers, as a red dye. That of lVrnnnihuco is the host. The 
tree grows commonly in dry and barren places, among rocks, 
and becomes very thick and tall; the branches are long and 
la:go, the leaves small, of a fine bright green, resembling 
those of box, but somewhat longer. 

11RAS/ I „ a large country and empire of S. America, 
between the Equinoctial and 135. 0. S. lat. and between 3.6 ami 
.Vi degrees \V. Ion. extending from the river of Amazons to 
that of La Plata, a length of coast id’above 2100 miles, and 
varying in breadth from 00 to 1000 miles. It is hounded on 
•he \V. by Paraguay and Amazonia ; its other boundaries are 
I "lined by the great Atlantic Ocean. It was discovered in 
1 .00, by Alvarez Cabral, a Portuguese, who was forced upon 
it by a tempest"; and it long remained subject to the crown 
of Portugal, but was declared an independent empire in 1816 
The air ol this country, though within the tropics, is pretty 
temperate and wholesome; insomuch that people live to a 
great age. The waters in general are very good, and the soil 
is fertile and excellent; more sugar comes from tln-nee than all 
other parts of the world ; it also produces tobacco, Indian corn, 
several sorts of fruit, arid medicinal drugs; besides the red 
wood from which the country seems to have had its name. (See 
the preceding article.) Within the country are gold, and 


several sorts of precious stones. The entile, carried over from 
Europe, increase prodigiously, so that there is no want of pro¬ 
visions. The Portuguese chiefly inhabit the sea-coast, for they 
have not penetrated far into the country. The inland parts are 
full of people of different languages; but they all agree in wear 
ing no sort of clothes. They are of a copper colour, with long 
coarse black liuir on their heads, but without any on the other 
parts of their bodies, like the rest of the Americans. They are 
strong, lively, and gay; and, as they are subject to few dis¬ 
eases, live a long time. They love to adorn themselves with 
feathers, and they are very fond of feasts, at which they dunce 
and skip about immoderately. They have no temples, nor any 
other sign of religion ; and they make no manner of scruple to 
marrv their nearest relations. They have huts made of the 
branches of trees, and covered with palm-tree leaves. Their 
furniture consists chiefly in their hammocks, and dishes, or 
cups, made of callihashes, painted without of a red colour, and 
black within; tln ir knives are made of a sort of stone and split 
canes; and they have likewise baskets of different sizes, chiefly 
made of palm-tree leaves. When they travel, they fasten 
their hammocks between two trees, and sleep ail night 
therein. The Portuguese divide Brazil into fifteen govern¬ 
ments or captaincies; eight of which belong to the king of 
Portugal, and the rest to great men, who have colonized 
them at their own expense. The Royal Family of Portugal 
removed fiom Lisbon, in 181)7, to this country, and con¬ 
tinued here till 1821. In 18lit, the population was .'3,til7,400 
souls; of whom only 863,0011 were whites, 386,000 free 
blacks, 1,030,000 slaves, and 230,100 Indiras. In 1.821 
the inhabitants extorted a free constitution from their rulers. 
St. Sebastian, the capital, is in lat. 22. .64. S. Ion. 42. 33. W. 

BRASS, s. [brim. Sax.] a factitious yellow metal, made of 
copper, incited with lapis ealaniinaris. The calamine is first 
calcined and ground to powder, then mixed with charcoal dust, 
and to 70lhs. of this mixture is added five of copper, which 
being placed in a wind furnace 11 or 12 hours, the copper im¬ 
bibes about one-third of the weight of the calamine, and is 
converted into brass ; hence copper itself is frequently called 
brass. Brass is used figuratively for impudence; effrontery. 

llRA'SSY, a. partaking of, or bard as brass. Impudent. 

BRAT, x. [perhaps from bruit, Sax.] a child : used to ex¬ 
press contempt. Figuratively, products or effects. 

BRAVA'DO, s. [brarada, Span.] a proud boast; haughty 
defiance, or challenge. 

BRAVE, a. [brave, Fr.] not daunted or terrified with dangt rs 
or difficulties; ready to attempt any dangerous enterprise; 
courageous; daring ; bold ; generous ; high-spirited ; grand, 
or noble. Sometimes applied in an indeterminate manner, to 
express good or great in the positive, degree. 

BRAVE, s. [ brave, Fr.]n person who is daring beyond the 
rules of discretion; or bold to excess. A bold defiance or 
challenge ; a haughty boast. 

To BRAVE, t’. a. to undertake a thing notwithstanding the 
dangers with which it is attended; to defy contemptuously; 
to provoke a person to resentment; to challenge; to hid de¬ 
fiance to; applied, in this last sense, to inanimate things with 
gn at. beauty. To carry a I masting appearance of. 

BRA'VELY, ad. in such a mauiier as not to be terrified by 
difficulties, or daunted by dangers ; intrepidly, courageously. 

RRA'VERY, s. the performance of any great and noble 
actions, notwithstanding the dangers which attend thc-m ; 
a disposition of mind, which enables a person to accomplish 
bis design, notwithstanding any obstacles or difficulties which 
oppose it. Applied to the appearance of things, finery, splen¬ 
dour. False courage; boasting; or boldness. 

BRA'VO, s. [Ital.] a hireling murderer or assassin. 

To BRAWL, v. n. [ brouiller, or brauler, Fr.] to quarrel 
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about trifles in a noisy n aimer ; to report in a loud manner; 
to make a noise ; beautifully applied to inanimate things. 

BRAWL, s. a noisy quarrel; scurrility. A dance. 

BRA'WLEK, s. one who is quarrelsome, and noisy at the 
same time: a word of reproach. A wrangler. 

BRAWN, s. [of uncertain etymology] the flesh or muscular 
parts of the body ; the arm. Figuratively, vigour or strength. 
The flesh of a boar soused or pickled; a boar. 

BRAWNY, a. strong; robust; sinewy; fleshy; of great 
muscles ami strength. Figuratively, hard ; unfeeling. 

To BRAY, v. a. [bracan, Sax.] to beat into pieces, or 
powder in a mortar by means of a pestle; to grind by rubbing 
with a brayer or muller. 

To BRAY, v. v. [broire, Fr.] to make, a noise like an ass. 
Figuratively, to make a disagreeable noise, like that of brass. 

BRAY, s. the noise of brass; any harsh or disagreeable 
sound. Ground raised, as a fortification ; a hank of earth. 

DRAY, a village in Berkshire, near Maidenhead. It is 
f.mous in song for its vicar, who having been twice a Papist 
and twice a Protestant, in four successive reigns, and there¬ 
fore taxed with being a turn-coat, said he always kept to his 
principle, “ to live and die vicar of Bruy.” Population 3480. 

To BRAZE, v. a. the soldering or joining of two pieces of 
metal together. Figuratively, to inure or harden to impu¬ 
dence. Neuterly, to he impudent or brazen. 

BRA'ZEN, a. made of brass. Figuratively, caused by 
brazen instruments. Impudent. 

To BRA'ZEN, v. n. to deny with great impudence; to be¬ 
have without concern; to bully. I'soil with the word out; 
as “ He would brazen it out." Arbutli. 

BRA'ZEN FACE, s. a person who has no sense of shame; 
an impudent fellow or wench : in low language. 

BRA'ZF.NFACEl), a. void of shame, impudent. 

BRA'ZEN NESS, s. appearance like brass. Figuratively, 
undaunted impudence. 

BRA'ZIER, s. one who makes or sells brass ware. 

BRA'ZING, s. the act of soldi ring or joining two pieces of 
non together. Sometimes the wool is applied to the joining 
pieces of iron together by healing them red hot upon one 
another; but this is more properly called welding. 

BREACH, s. [bn'ehr, Fr. j the dividing or destroying the 
union between the parts of a thing before joined together. In 
Fortification, a hole or gap made in anv part, of the works of a 
town, either by cannon or mines. Figuratively, a defect; the 
acting contrary to any law; the violating any obligation; 
quarrel; discord; want of unit v. Injury. 

BRF.AI), s. [brtod. Sax.] a baked mass of dough formed 
from the flour of some grain, and a constant part of food. 
Figuratively, every kind of necessary for the support of life. 
Support of life at large. To rat a person’s bread, is sometimes 
used to imply that he has been admitted to the most intimate 
friendship, and supported by his bounty. 

BREAD-CHIRPER, s. one that chips bread; a baker’s 
servant, an under butler. 

BREAD-CORN, s. corn or grain of which bread is made. 

BRE'AD-ROOM, s. [a sea-term] a place in a ship’s stern, 
to keep bread or biscuit. 

BREADTH, s. [from brad. Sax.] the measure of a plain 
superficies from side to side. In Commerce, the measure of 
any cloth, or other manufacture, between the two selvages or 
lists. Within an hair’s breadth, denotes extreme nearness, 
applied to situation; and a very narrow escape, applied to 
danger. 

To BREAK, v. a. [breccmi. Sax.] to separate the parts of 
a thing by force; to hurst by violence. Used with the word 
down, to destroy or demolish. To pierce or penetrate, applied 
to light; as “ A dim winking lamp which feebly broke the 


gloomy vapours.” To diminish or weaken ; as “ Have not 
some of his vices weakened his body, and broke his health 
Tillots. In Horsemanship, to tame or render manageable ; s 
“To break the stubborn eolt.” Dryd. Applied figurativ.lv 
to the human species; as “ To break our fierce barbarians into 
men.” Addis. To render a person unable, to cany on trade ; 
to make a bankrupt; as “Impoverishes the rich, breaks the 
merchant." South. To wound so as to make the bio..<1 appeal; 
as “ She’ll sooner break your head.” Dryd. Applied to 
promises, oaths, or tintv, to net counter to, to violate or dis¬ 
regard ; as “ I never more will break an oath.” Shafts. “ To 
break the pious laws of nature.” Dryd. To intercept, pre¬ 
vent, or hinder tiie effect of: as “ To break his dreadful fall.” 
Dryd. To interrupt; as “ His voice broke with sighs.’’ Spat. 
No. Kit. To separate, joined to comjiany, as “ They were, 
forced to break company.” Atlerb. Used with ojl', to dissolve: 
likewise to stop, hinder, or prevent ; as “ To break off so 
noble a relation.” Cullitr. “ To batik off all its coalmen c 
with tlie tongue.” Arblis. With of, to master or lay aside an 
ill habit.; as “ The. French were not quite broken of if.” Grew. 
Used with mind, to discover our sentiments ; as “ Fearful 
how to break my mind.'’ Dryd. Used with hark, to strain or 
put the back-bone out of joint. In Husbandry, to plow ; as 
“ The husbandman must first, break the laud.” Dut ies. To 
disband, applied to an army ; as “ Solvmau returning to Con¬ 
stantinople, broke up his army.” Kuullis. Used vvilh iciial. 
to discharge wind included in the intestines. To break on 
the wheel, to break the hones of a criminal fastened on a 
wheel. 

To BREAK, v.n. to hurst; ns “ Whispers the o’er-fraught 
heart, and bids it break.” Shalt. To open, so as to discharge 
matter, applied to a tumor. To dispel darkness, to dawn, 
applied to the. first appearance of light in the morning; t-- 
“ As soon as the day breaks.” Sped. No. l(>5. To decay m 
health and strength ; as “ See how the day begins to break.'' 
Swift. To hurst, to pronounce, or utter, used with Ja m 
and the words lips, mouth, or breast ; as “ \\ hilst J'roin Ins 
breast the dreadful accents broke.” Dryd. To force a pa- 
sage, used with the particles through, into, and forth; as 
“ To break through with his whole body of horse." Vlarentl. 
To intervene without notice or regard to the ceremonies of a 
polite behaviour; as “ With a magisterial air breaks in upon 
conversation.” Addis. Discarded or deprived of an employ ; 
as “ When 1 see a great otlieer broke.” Swift. J.lined with 
loose, to disengage from any obstacle, tie, or other confine¬ 
ment or restraint; as “ “ 7 freak loose from all our engage¬ 
ments.” Tillots. To desist from an undertaking; to quit a 
habit; to desist suddenly, with the particle off; as “ Do in>t 
peremptorily break off h) any business.” Baron. When Usid 
with off and J'roin, to separate from with some effort or vio¬ 
lence; as “ 1 must from this enchanting queen break off.” 
Shak. To burst through, and discover itself, notwithstanding 
any impediment; as “There being so many ways by which 
a smothered truth is apt to blaze and break out.” South. 
To rage or appear, applied to a distemper; as “ A violent 
fever broke out in the place.” Spert. No. Ui4. In all the 
various meanings of this verb, the idea of separation, or the 
ellect of sudden force, is always included. 

BREAK, s. applied to the first appearance of light in the 
morning, when the rays of light break the gloom of darkness, 
it implies the dawn. A pause or interruption, applied to a 
discourse. In Architecture, a recess, or giving back of a p nt 
behind its ordinary range or projeclure. 

BRF.'AKER, s. he who forces a thing asunder; he who 
divides a thing by force; a destroyer. A wave broken by- 
rocks or sand-banks. 

To BREAKFAST, v.n. to eat after having fasted some 
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time: applied, to the first meal a person makes in the 
day. 

15 BE A l\ FAST, s. the first meal in the day ; that which a 
pwson eats at his first meal in the day. In a general sense, 
any tiling eaten after a long want of food. 

BREAKNECK, s. a precipice, from whence a person 
falling would break his neck. 

BKE'AKSTONE, s. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant, 
called by l.inmviis piinpim-llu, of which there are two British 
species. The root of either is very acrid, burning the mouth 
like pepper, and allbrding a blue oil. Its acrimony has oc¬ 
casioned it to be used in curing the toothache, and cleansing 
the skin from freckles. 

BBEAM, s. [brume, IT] in Natural History, a large fish, 
di lighting in ri\crs or ponds, very broad, with a forked tail, 
and scales of a golden colour, set with great elegance. He 
has large eyes, and a narrow sucking mouth, and a lotting 
hone to help his grinders. The male is observed to have two 
large milts, and the female two large hags of spawn. 

BREAST, (pronounced, and formerly wiittcii, bresl) s. 
[breost, Sax.] in Anatomy, one. of the three venters in an 
animal body, which contains the heart and lungs. Breasts 
are two prominences situated in the anterior, and towards the 
lateral parts of the thorax. In beasts, the word is applied to 
that part which extends from the neck to the fore legs. Figu¬ 
ratively, the heart; bosom; conscience; or soul, which was, 
by the ancients, supposed to reside in this part. 

To BREAST, v. a. to oppose with the breast; to meet in 
full front; to struggle against. 

BREASTBONE, s. in Anatomy, the bone of the breast; 
the sternum. 

BRE'ASTFAST, ». in a Ship, a rope fastened to some part 
of her forward on, to hold her head to a warp. 

BRE'ASTHIGII, a. as high as the breast. 

BREASTIIOOKS, s. among Ship-carpenters, the compass¬ 
ing timbers before, that help to strengthen the stem, and all 
the forepart of a ship. 

BRE'ASTKNOT, s. a hunch or knot of ribbands worn by 
females on or near the breast. 

B R E'AST I’ EAT E, *. armour worn by way of defence on the 
breast. 

BRK'ASTROPF.S, s. in a Ship, those ropes which fasten 
the yards to the parrels, and, with the parrels, hold the yards 
fast to the mast. 

BRE'ASTWORK, works thrown up as high as the 
breasts of the defendants in a fortified place, or field; the 
same with parapet. 

B11EATII, *. [brathe. Sax.] the air which proceeds from 
the mouth, either in the actions of respiration or inspiration. 
Figuratively, life. Used with take, to recover lost breath from 
too great a fatigue ; to cease from labour or hurry ; a respite 
or pause. A breeze of wind, or gentle current of air; as 
“ Not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface.” Addis. The 
same instant, used with in; as “ You menace and court me in 
a breath.” Dryd. 

BUE'ATHABLE, a. that maybe breathed; or that is fit 
to bn breathed. 

To BREATHE, v. n. to draw in and force out the air 
at the mouth by the action of the lungs. Figuratively, to 
live ; as “ l.et him breathe a private man in Athens.” Skak. 
To take breath, to recover a damage by means of a respite; to 
rest; as “ He followed the victory so hot upon the Scots, he 
suffered them not to breathe." S/ien. Used with in, to enter 
by the action of breathing or respiration; as “ To whose foul 
mouth no wholesome air breathes in." Shah. Used actively, 
it implies to till with, to discharge the lungs of air, by the 
actions of inspiration and respiration. Used with into, to act 


upon by breathing; to animate; as “ He breathed, into us 
the breath of life.” Decay of Piety. To force out of the 
month, with the particle out; as “ Who breathed out nothing 
but flame.” Sped. No. ‘223. To make long-winded by exer¬ 
cise j as “The greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags.” Shah. 
To sound by the breath, applied to wind instruments; as “ To 
breathe the flute.” Prior. To send up in vapours appearing like 
the breath in frosty weather; as “ Ills altar breathed ambrosial 
odours.” Par. Lost. To sigh, or offer up, without being heard; 
as “ I have towards heaven breathed a secret vow.” Shah. la 
Surgery, to open by a lancet; as “ To breathe a vein.” Dryd. 

BREATHER, s. one who enjoys life; one who is alive; 
one who utters any thing. He that causes or animates by his 
breath, alluding to God’s breathing into man the breath of 
life, us the Scripture expresses it. 

BRE'ATHlNG, s. the action of fetching breath. Figura¬ 
tively, alive. A sigh of devotion ; secret prayer conceived 
in the mind, but not uttered in words; an aspiration. Brcath- 
intj-fdnecs, vents or chinks that let in fresh air. 

BRE'AIMLESS, a. out of breath, or scarce able to breathe 
from fatigue or hurry. Figuratively, dead. 

HUE' CHIN, a borough of Scotland, in the county of Angus, 
with manufactures of canvass, linen, and cotton, and a consider¬ 
able brewery, 15 miles N. K. of Dundee, and 45 from Kdiu- 
hutrill. Inhabitants 6508. Votes in Montrose district. 

BRE' CKNOCK, or Brecon, a borough of S. Wales, and 
capital of Brecknockshire. It is called by the Welsh, Aber- 
Honddey, and is situated at the confluence of the rivers Ilond- 
dey and Usk. Itis an ancient place, as appears hv the Roman coins 
that have often been dug tip here. It is a large town, containing 
three churches, one of which is collegiate, and stands at the west 
end. The houses are well built, and it formerly had a wall with 
three gates, and a stately castle. The assizes are kept here, and 
it has a good trade in clothing. The markets, which are on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, are well supplied with corn, cattle, 
and provisions. It sends one member to parliament, and is 
3*1 miles N. W. of Monmouth, 34 S. E. by E. of Llaubeder, 
and 171 W. by N. of London. Population, 5026. 

BRE CKNOCKSHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 38 miles in 
length, and 28 in breadth. It is full of mountains, some, of 
which are exceeding high, particularly Mounehdcny-hill, not far 
from Brecknock; and it has also large fertile plains and valleys, 
which yield plenty of corn, and feed great numbers of cattle. 
It contains 467,840 acres, divided into 6 hundreds, anti 67 
parishes, has four market-towns, contuitiing(1831) 47,763 inha¬ 
bitants; and sends one member to parliament. It is hounded 
on the E. by the counties of Hereford and Monmouth; on the S. 
by Glamorganishre; on the W. by the counties of Carmarthen 
and Cardigan; and on the N. by Radnorshire. The S. part 
abounds in coals and iron. The principal rivers are the Wye 
and Usk. 

BREDF., s. [See BiiAin] a border wrought with the needle 
in diflerent colours, resembling flowers, Ac. 

BREDE, a village in Sussex, five miles N. W. of Win- 
chilsea. 

BREECH, s. [from bracan, Sax.] the back and lower part 
of the body; the rump. Applied to a piece of cannon, the 
hinder part, behind the. touch-hole. Breeches. 

To BREECH, v. a. to put into breeches. To whip on the 
breech. 

BREECHES, s. [brerc. Sax. It has no singular] that part 
of a man’s dress which covers his thighs and breech. 7b wear 
the breeches, a phrase implying that a woman usurps more 
authority over her husband than becomes her sex. 

To BREED, v. a. [bradan , Sax.] to produce, bring forth, 
or generate; to educate, nourish, or bring up. Sometimes 
used with the particles to, and vp to. Figuratively, to 
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tVcasion or cause; to produce. To contrive; to hatch; to 
plot. Applied to place, to give birth to. To cut, applied to 
the teeth. To keep animals for procreation, or multiplying 
their species. 

To BREED, v. n. to be big with child, to be pregnant; to 
bring young. To propagate ; or increase by propagation. To 
raise or increase a breed. To be produced; to have birth. 

11RKKD, s. a species of animals; a cast or kind. Ollspring, 
progeny, applied to mankind. That which is produced at one 
hatching. 

BREE'DER, s. that which produces or is the cause of any 
thing. A prolific female. Thai which educates or brings up. 
A person who is not barren ; one who raises a breed. 

BREEDING, s. education, instruction. Figuratively, gen¬ 
teel and polite behaviour. The method taken in rearing a child. 
Qualifications; manners; knowledge of ceremony. 

BRKESE, or BRI/.E, s. j hriosa, Sax.] in Natural History, a 
stinging fly, called also the gad fly. 

BREEZE, s. [hrezza. Ital.j a gentle, cooling, pleasant 
breath of wind. In Navigation, a shifting wind, blowing from 
the sea and land alternately at certain hours, and sensible only 
near the coasts. 

BREE'ZY, a. refreshed by breezes; full of gales. 

BHE'IIONS, the provincial judges among the ancient Irish, 
by whom justice was administered, and controversies decided. 
The laws observed by them wa re called Brcliun laics. 

BREMEN, a duchy of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, forming a vast plain, almost, surrounded by the AYcscr 
and tlie Elbe, with Oldenburg and the German Ocean on the 
AV. It contains 111 Lutheran churches, and Li7 pastors, 
under a general superintendent. The air is cold, but the coun¬ 
try is well peopled, and fertile in grain, fiuits, flu\, &e. and 
produces large breeds of cattle. Here are inanufaetures of 
cordage, linen, and voollen stuffs. It formerly was subject 
to the Swedes, but was conquered by the Danes in 1712, who 
transferred it, together with Verdcn, to the elector of Han¬ 
over, in 17 i5, for 700,001) rixdollnrs; and in 1719, the crown 
of Sweden renounced all the rights and appuitenanees of the 
two duchies, in favour of the elector, George I. of England, for 
a million of rixdollars. In the winter it is subject to inunda¬ 
tions, and in 1(>17 several thousands of cattle were drowned, 
besides several hundreds of die inhabitants. The capital is 
Bremen, a large, populous, and free city, seated on the Weser, 
22 miles E. of Oldenburg, and 62 \V. N. W. of Zell. Lab 53. 
5. N. Ion. 8. 40. 1L. 

BRENT, a post town in Devonshire, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday, 200 miles \V. by S. of London. Population 1248. 

BRE'NTFORV, a town iu Middlesex, with a market on 
Tuesday, 7 miles AV. of London, seated on the river Thames, 
into which, at the W. end of the town, enters the Grand Junc¬ 
tion Canal, and a rivulet called the Brent. Here the free¬ 
holders of Middlesex elect the. knights of the shire. Pop. 2086. 

BRE'NTWOOD, a town in Essex, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day, situated on a fine eminence, 11 miles W. S. \V. of Chelms¬ 
ford, and 18 E. N. E. of Loudon. Population 1612. 

BRE'SCIA, a strong and handsome city of Italy, capital of 
the Brcsciano. It is seated on the river Garza, which runs 
through it, and its walls are watered by the Mela on the W, 
and the Navilio on the E. The number of its inhabitants is 
nearly 50,000; they manufacture cloths, excellent fire-arms, 
&c. It is 35 miles N. E. of Cremona, and 95 W. of Venice. 
Lon. 10. 5. E. lat. 45. 31. W. 

BRESCIA'NO, or The Brcssan, a province of Italy, wilh 
the county of Bortnio on the N. and the Bergamasco on the W. 
and although mountainous, yet abounds in wine, oil, wheat, 
and other grain; it also contains mines of iron, copper, silver, 
gold, alum, and marble of different colours. It is watered by 
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several small rivers, and has nuineioiis towns and \ ills. 
Brescia is the capital. 

BRE'SLAU, or Wratislaw, a large city of Germany, capi¬ 
tal of Silesia, with an university. It is sealed at the conflu¬ 
ence of the rivers Oder and Ohlau, which last runs t! rough 
several of its streets. It has several large squares, and the 
public buildings are very stately : it is esteemed ihe third 
city of rank in the Prussian dominions. It contains about 
60,000 inhabitants, and is much frequented by Hungarian, 
Bohemian, Polish, and other merchants; it lies 112 miles N. 
K. of Prague, and 165 N. of Vienna. Lat. 51. 3. N. Ion. 17. 
9. E. 

BREST, a sea-port of France, in the department of Cape 
Fiuistorre, containing about 30,000 inhabitants, seated on the 
N.side of a large commodious harbour, or hay, opening to the 
Atlantic, the finest in France, though ifs entrance, called the 
Goulet, is narrow and difficult, by reason of certain rocks, 
covered at high water. The town stands upon a declivity, and 
the streets arc narrow and crooked; but the quay is above a 
mile in length, and has every accommodation for shipping. It 
is 30 miles S. AV. of Morlaix, and 325 AV. by .S. of Paris. 
Lat.. 48. 23. N. Ion. 4. 29. AV. 

BREST, s. in Architecture, a member of the column, named 
like wise torus, or tore. 

BRET, s. in Natural History, a round flat. fish, of the turbot 
kind ; called likewise hurt, or hr at. 

BRETHREN, s. the plural of Buoriirn, which see. 

BRE’TON, CAPE, an island so railed, near the eastern 
continent of North America, between 45 and 47 degrees of X. 
latitude. It is separated from Nora Scotia, by a narrow strait 
called Causo, lint lias been placed under the Nora Scotia 
government. It is a barren country, producing little corn 
or grass; is subject to foes throughout the year; and covered 
with snow in winter, is cxees'-hclv cold. It is of rely small 
importance to England, but rr.ts of great, consequence to the 
French, because it commanded the navigation ol the liver Sr. 
Lawrence, through which they passed to Canada. It was taki n 
by the English in 1745, and restored to the french in 171';, 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapt lie. It was again taken by ti e 
English, in 1758, when all the garrison, consisting of 56(10 
men, were made prisoners of w ar, while the loss ol the English 
was very inconsiderable. There were eleven men of war iu the 
harbour,which were all either taken, sunk, or destroyed : and it. 
was ceded to England by the treaty of jicucc, in 1783. 1 here is 

an excellent cod fishery on the coast. The capital is Louisburg. 

BREVE, s. in Music, a long note, formerly pricked in the 
form of a square, without any tail, equivalent to two measures, 
semibreves, or bars. In Law, any writ directed to the chan¬ 
cellor, judges, sheriffs, or other officers, whereby a poison is 
summoned or attached, to answer in the king s court, Hie. 

BRE'VET, s. among the French, denoted a grant of some fa¬ 
vour or donation from the king; not much unlike a warrant, 
or the king's letter patent, in England. 

BRE VIARA', s. | hrcciariinn, Lat.] an abridgement or com¬ 
pendium. Also, a daily office, or book of divine service, in 
the Romish church. 

BREVI ER, s. a small printing letter. 

BREVITY, s. [hrcritas, I.at.] applied to writings, the ex¬ 
pressing a sentiment in very few words; conciseness; short¬ 
ness ; compendiousness. 

To BREW, v. a. [hr on wen, Belg.] tor..ake beer or ale, by 
mixing malt and hops with boiling water, and fermenting it 
afterwards wilh yeast. Figuratively, to make any drink by 
boiling different ingredients; to mingle; to contrive ; to plot 
Neuterlv, to perform the office of a brewer. 

BRF.'AVEIi, ,<t. one who makes malt liquor, and sells it. 

BRE'AVHOUSF., s. a place wherein beer or ale is made. 
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BRK'WING, ... t!,.■ process or method of making ale or 
beer; tin- quantile i f liquor produced l>y Brewing. 

BRE'WIS, s, jfn in hriu'us, sops, Sax.] a piece of bread 
boiled in a pot together wilii meat. It seems anciently to have 
meant broth ; as, ‘‘ Wliat hi ocean of hreiris shall I swim ill.” 

lilil' WOOD, a town of Staffordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 10 miles S. I>y W. of Staflbid, and Ii9 from London. 

Population 0750. 

BRIBE, s. a oift or reward given to a person to engage him 
to determine contrary to the merits of a cause; something 
gben to a person to stifle evidence; something given to an 
elector, to engage him to vote for a particular candidate. 

BRI BER, s. one that pays for corrupt practices. 

Bill BERY, .v. the act of giving a person money to engage 
him to any particular side or undertaking. 

BRICK,.';, j hr irk, Bclg.] a fat, reddish, or white, earth, formed 
in wooden moulds of rations sizes, first dried in the air, and 
afterwards hand in a kiln or damp. Oil o f brick, is olive oil 
imhihed hv heated bricks, pounded afterwards, and distilled in 
a retort. 

To BRICK, r. a. to lay or build with bricks. 

BRI ( K BAT, s. a piece or fragment of a brick. 

Blf tCKRCST, s. the dust of bricks; or the powder made 
hv rubbing them on each other, or pounding them. 

15R I'C KI N(», s. among Builders, the counterfeiting of a brick 
wall on plaster, which is done by smearing it over with red 
(■ehre, and making the joints with ;m edged tool; these last 
are afterwards tilled with a fine plaster. 

RKICK-KI L.V, s. a place where bricks are burnt. 

BRICKLAYER, s. one whose business it is to lay and 
cement bricks in a wall or building. Tylers and bricklayers 
were incorporated, 10 Elizabeth, under the name of Master and 
M ardetis of the Society of Freemen of the Mystery and Art 
of Tylers and Bricklayers. 

BRI’CKMAKER, s. one who makes bricks. 

BKl'DAL, a. that belongs to a wedding; nuptial. 

BRIDE, ,i. [bryd, Sax.] a name given to a woman the day 
of her marriage, and some time after the wedding-day is over; 
a woman newly married. 

BRl'DEBEI), s. tlie marriage bed. 

BIU'DECAKH, x. the cake with which the guests are enter¬ 
tained at a wedding. 

BUI'DKGROOM, s. a new married man. 

BRl'DliMEN, s. the male attendants, as the Biudkmaids 
are the female, attendants, or company, at a wedding; the 
office of the kilter is lo undress the bride on the wedding- 
night, and see her to bed. 

li 111 DEW EH, s. a bouse of correction near Fleet-dite.h, 
London, built by lfenry VIII. as a royal palace for the recep¬ 
tion of the emperor Charles V. Any place where vagrants are 
obliged to beat hemp, or kept to hard labour as a punishment. 

BRIDGE, s. [hritf g , Sax.] a building of stone or limber, con¬ 
sisting of one or more arches, intended for the passage of men 
or carriages from one side of a river to another. The word 
bridge is used figuratively for the upper part of the nose ; and 
in musical instruments for a piece of wood, which stands up¬ 
right on the belly of the instrument, and supports the strings. 
Hitnging-bridgrs, are those which are not supported either 
by posts or pillars, lit ing sustained only by the two extremi¬ 
ties. A draw-bridge is made fast only at one end with hinges, 
so that the other may be lifted by chains fixed to It. A jhj- 
ing-bridge, is made of pontoons, leather-boats, casks, &c. 
covered with plunks for the passage of an army. A bridge of 
boats, is made of copper or wooden boats, fastened with 
stakes or anchors, and covered with plauks. Pnov. Lit 
every man praise the bridge he goes over; i. e. speak not 
ill of him who hath done you courUsy, or of whom you 


have made use to your benefit, or do commonly make 
use of. 

BREDOEXD, a town of Glamorganshire, in South Wales, 
with a market on Saturday, considerable for corn, cattle, and 
provisions. Population 1012. The river Ogmore divides 
it into two parts, but they are joined together by a stone bridge, 
7 miles \V. X. W. ofCa.sbridgo, ami 181 W. of London. 

BUI' D(1 EXORTII, a borough of.Shropshire, sealed on the 
Severn, which divides it. into two purls, joined by a stone-bridge, 
w ith a market on Saturday. The streets are broad and paved, 
its situation is commodious for trade; and it sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. Its lairs, which fall on the Thursday be¬ 
fore Shrove Sunday. June 110th, August 2d. and October 29lh, 
are much resulted to for cattle, sheep, butter, cheese, bacon, 
linen cloth, hops, and other merchandise. The last, which 
holds three days, is the largest. It. is 20 miles nearly W. of 
Birmingham, and 130 X. \V. of London. Population 5:>F5. 

BRl ‘D(JET(> U A', the capital of Batitadoes, situated in the 
S. \V. part of the island, on Cat lisle Bay, w hich is capable ot 
containing 500 ships. Thu town lies at the entrance of St. 
George’s Valley, which runs several miles into the country. 
The houses, about 1500 in number, are verv elegant, the streets 
arc broad, and the wharfs and <piays commodious and well loi- 
tilied. It is the seat of the governor, earned, assembly, and 
court of chancery; and has a frcesehool, a hospital, and a col¬ 
lege ; the latter erected by the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel. Thu town has suilered freipiently liom conflagrations 
and hurricanes. Lat. 13. 10. N. Ion. 50. 18. W. 

BRI'DGEWA TER, a borough in Someisetshiro, governed 
by a mayor, with markets on Thursdays and Saturdays for 
Corn, cattle, &e. ami particularly for cheese, and containing 
about 5500 inhabitants. The streets are wide and well paved. 
It stands 12 miles from Start Point., where the Pal let runs into 
the Bristol Channel; from whence a spring tide flows 22 feet 
at the quay, at. which time it. rushes with much violence and 
roaring; the perpendicular height, as it presses along, being 
several feet. This sudden rage of the tide is called the Boar, 
and is frequent in all the rivers of the Channel, especially in 
the Severn. Ships of 200 tons burden come up lo the town, 
and the manufactures of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
See. are imported in large trows, and conveyed lienee, in wag¬ 
gons, for the internal parts of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
About 40 vessels, from 30 to 100 tons, are employed in bring¬ 
ing coals from Wales to this place. The summer assizes are 
held here and at Wi lls alternately. It sends two members to 
parliament; and is seated on the river Parrel, 31 miles S. S. 
W. of Bristol, and 138 \V. by S. of London. Popul. 7307. 

BRI'DLE.s. [britll, Sax.] the bit,headstall,fillet, throat-band, 
reins, and nose-haml, which are fastened on a horse’s head to 
manage and govern him. Figuratively, a restraint,curb,check. 

To Bltl'DLE, v. a. \bridlittn. Sax.] to manage a horse by 
means of a bridle. Figuratively, to cheek, or restrain, or 
keep within hounds. Nenterlv, to hold up the head in an af¬ 
fected manner, applied to the attitudes of a woman. 

Bill'DT,IXO 7 O A’, or Burlington, a sea-port in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, seated on a pretty large bay, near Flam- 
borongh Head, with a commodious quay for ships, and a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday. It is a place of good trade, much resorted 
to for its mineral waters and for sea-bathing, 36 miles N. of 
Hull, and 2(>ti N. of Loudon. Population 5637. 

BRl'DPQRT, a small neat town in Dorsetshire,which sends 
two members to parliament. It stands on a little hill near the 
English Channel, and has a safe port for about 40 vessels. The 
market,which is held on Saturday, is remarkable for hemp; and 
here are manufactures of small cordage, nets, sail-cloth, &c. 
for the Newfoundland fishery. It is 12 miles W. of Dorches¬ 
ter, and 135 W. by S. of London. Population 4242. 
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BRIEF, brecf, a. [bref, Fr.] appropriated to Language, 
short, concise. Contracted; narrow. 

BRIEF, s. [from brief, Belg.] a short and expressive ac¬ 
count or description. In Law, a writ whereby a person is 
summoned to answer to any action; an abridgment of a 
clients case, containing in a concise manner the proofs and 
objections that nmy be made by the contrary party, together 
with answers to them, wrote out for the instruction of a counsel 
on a trial. In Canon Law, letters patent, generally read in 
churches, giving a licence for making a collection all over the 
kingdom for any public or private loss, the money for which is 
collected bv the churchwardens, 

BRI EFLY, ad. in few words ; concisely; cpiickly. 

BKl'EFNESS, s. conciseness; shortness. 

BRI'Ell, s. [brier, Sax.] in Botany, a kind of prickly tree, 
distinguished popularly into sweet and wild; both of which 
are a species of the rose. See Rose. 

BRl'KRY, s. full of briers, thorns, or prickly plants. 

BRIGA'DE, s. [ brigade , Fr.] in the Military Art, a part or 
division of an army, whether horse or foot, under the command 
of a brigadier. A brigade of an army, is a body of horse of 
ten or thirteen squadrons, or five or six battalions of foot; a 
brigade of a troop, is a third part of it, when consisting of fifty 
soldiers; but only a sixth, when it consists of one hundred; 
that is, a troop divided into three briyudes, in the former case, 
and into six in the latter. 

BRIOA'DE-MA.IOlt, s. an officer appointed by the briga¬ 
dier, to assist, him in the management and ordering of his bri¬ 
gade ; and be there acts as a major does in an army. 

BIU'GABIER-GENKRAL, s. an officer commanding a 
brigade, and ranking next, below a major-general. 

BRI'GANDIXE, s. |front brigand, Fr.] a kind of ancient 
defensive armour, consisting of linn pliable plates, like scales; 
a coat, of mail. 

BIM'GANTINF., s. [hriyantin, Fr.] a small,light, flat, open 
vessel, with twelve or fifteen benches on each side for rowers, 
going both with sails and oars, fit for boarding, or giving cliace, 
and chiefly used by the Corsairs. 

BRIGG, or Ghtvfordbridye, a town of Lincolnshire, with a 
good market on Thursday for cattle and provisions, seated on 
the river Aucholm, which is navigable lor ships to the Hum¬ 
ber, 23 miles N. of Lincoln, and 15<> N. by W. of London. 

BRIGHT, a. [ beorlit, Sax.] shining, splendid; glittering 
with light. Figuratively, strong, clear; or that which intro¬ 
duces more light into the mind. Noble, shining, illustrious, 
applied to action. Applied to sagacity, penetrating. 

BRIGHTHE'LMSTONF., or Brighton, a town on the 
coast of Sussex, with a market on Thursday. Having no har¬ 
bour, only small vessels (ran approach the shore ; and it was 
formerly an insignificant place, inhabited chiefly by fishermen. 
Gflate years, however, it has become a place of fashionable 
1 esort for sea-bathing, and has in consequence been so en¬ 
larged by the erection of handsome houses, public rooms, hot 
a ml cold baths, a theatre, &c. that it is now the most con¬ 
siderable town in the county. The population amounts to 
•lt>,fi34, and it has been made a borough, sending two mem- 
beis to parliament. For its improvements Brighton is chiefly 
indebted to his late Majesty, George IV. who, while prince 
of Wales, made it his country residence, and built a costly 
pavilion, in imitation of the Kremlin at Moscow, with superb 
stables, and a chapel royal. A public walk, or lawn, called 
the fSteyne, has also been laid out, for the recreation of visi- 
tors. The church stands on a hill above the town; and to 
the W. of it is a chalybeate spring, much frequented. In time 
of peace, Brighton is the station for paeket-boats to and from 
Dieppe. It is 8 miles S. W. of Lewes, and 50 S. of 
London. 


To BRI'GHTEN, r. a. to make a thing shine which was 
dull, or covered either with rust or dust. Figuratively, to dis¬ 
perse. To make famous ; to render conspicuous; to heighten, 
applied to character. Used neuterly, to shine again after 
being obscured. 

BRl'GHTLY, ad. with splendour; with lustre. Figura¬ 
tively, so as to raise an advantageous idea of ourselves. 

BKl'GllTNESS, s. the lustio which appears on the sight 
of burnished metals, or cut diamonds; splendour. Figura¬ 
tively, goodness; sagacity; perfections that make a person 
conspicuous; as, “ The brightness of his parts.” Prior. 

BIU'LLIANOY, s. [ from brill ant, lr.] greatness of lustre, 
or splendour which dazzles the eyes. 

BlU'LT.f ANT, a. [britlant, Fr.] sparkling, or reflecting the 
rays of light with great lustre; shining ; splendid. 

HRI'LLIANT, s. |fmin briller, Fr.] a diamond cut on its 
upper part in triangular faces, and ending in a point beneath. 

BRIM, s. [hrinline, Sax.] the edge or extremity of a thing. 
Applied to the hat, that part which is cocked or turned up¬ 
ward. Applied to any vessel, or drinking glass, the upper¬ 
most part or edge. Figuratively, the surface of any liquor or 
fluid. The top of a bank washed by a river. 

To BRIM, r. a. to (ill full; to till up to the biim. Neu¬ 
terly, to be full to tbe top. 

BR I'M FIJI,, a. full to the top. Figuratively, ready to run 
over hy being overcharged. 

BRI MMER, s. a vessel or howl filled up to the brim. 

BR I'M MING, a. filled to the top. 

BRFMSTONE, s. in Natural History, sulphur ; a fat, unc¬ 
tuous, mineral, yellow substance, dry, solid, and fiiuhlc, melt¬ 
ing with gentle heat, inflammable, and when fired in the open 
air, burning almost all away with a blue flame, and a noxious 
vapour ; endued with an electric power, and not. dissoluble in 
an acid menstruum. 

BRl'NDED. part, [from brin, Fr.] streaked ; marked with 
streaks or branches ; tabby. 

BRI'NDLE, s. applied to the streaks upon fhe skin of a 
beast, of a different or darker colour than the other parts. 

BRI'NDI.El), part, marked with streaks of a dilleicnt or 
darker colour, applied to the skin of a beast. 

BRINE, s. [brine, Sax.] any salt liquor; sea-water. Fi¬ 
guratively, the sea; tears. The liquor or pickle which pro¬ 
ceeds from salted meat. 

To BRING, v. a. [pret. I brought, part. pass, brought; 
bringan, Sax.] to cause a person to come, or fetch a tiling to 
another, distinguished from carry, because it may then be 
done by another; but the word briny implies that a thing is 
done by one’s self. Figuratively, to procure; to produce. 
Used with the particle in, to introduce. Used with bach, to 
make a person or thing return ; to recover ; to recall. Used 
with to, to lead, or conduct; to induce, to prevail upon. 
Used with about, to accomplish. Used with off, to clear from 
any charge; to free from danger. Used with over, to prevail 
on, or induce a person to alter his sentiments ; to convert or 
seduce. Used with out, to discover a thing which is con¬ 
cealed. Used with under, to subdue, vanquish, or tyrannize 
over. Used with up, to instruct; to educate; to teach ; to 
introduce a fashion; to advance, or come forward with, 
applied to an army; as, “ Bring up your men.” Shak. Synon. 
To bring, implies conveying a tiling ourselves from one place 
to another, in opposition to the word setid. To fetch, implies 
going to a place in order to bring. 

BRI'NISH, a. [brine and isc, Sax.] like brine; saltish. 

BRINK, s. [brink, Dan.] the extreme edge of a -iver, pre¬ 
cipice, &c. Figuratively, the highest degree of danger. 

BRI'NY, a. tasting saltish, or like brine. 

BRI'ONY, s. See Bryony. 

2 K 
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BRISK, a. [brusque, Fr.] lively, gay, airy; full of vivacity 
and spirits, applied to the disposition. Vigorous, full of acti¬ 
vity and power, applied to action. Sparkling, mantling, ap¬ 
plied to liquors. Bright, glaring, and strongly allccting the 
sight, applied to colours. 

To BRISK UP, r. n. to advance in a sprightly manner* 
BRISKET, s. [brichct, Fr.] the. breast of an animal, parti¬ 
cularly that part which lies next to the ribs. 

BRISKLY, cut. in a brisk, lively, active, and spirited 
manner. 

BRISKNESS, s. vivacitv or liveliness ; activity; gaielv. 
BRl'STLE, s. [lirisll , Sax.] the strong hair which grows 
and stands ilpii”lit on the back of a hour, &e. 

To BRI STI.E. r. a. to erect the bristles upright when en¬ 
raged, applied to a hog. Figuratively, to grow angry; to ad¬ 
vance to an enemy in ord< r to attack him, or revenge an aHiont, 
used with the particle up. Neuterly, to stand erect like the 
bristles of a hog. 

BRIM I.Y, u. in Botany, encompassed with a substance re¬ 
sembling hairs. Thickset with hairs or bristles; 

Bid S7 VL, a city and sea-port of England, partlv in Ghm- 
Ccstershire, and partly in Somersetshire, to which last it was 
accounted to belong, before it formed a separate pirisdictii n. 
In wealth, trade, and population, uneludingits dependencies 
the population is 117,0111,) it was long reckoned the second 
in Fngland; the custom-house receipts for l.ixcipool, h itvever, 
have ot late years considerably exceeded those of Bristol. It is 
seated at the confluence oft he Avon and Frome, about t( n miles 
from tile place where the Avon discharges itself into the Severn. 
Ships ol considerable burden come up to the quays ; and, by a 
late improvement, the Avon is completely dammed across, just 
below the city, and its bed converted into a vast bason, above 
two miles long, which is entered by gates and locks, and ca¬ 
pable of containing'a thousand vessels always afloat. A new 
channel has been cut for the river, wliii h is navigable for small 
cralt to li.ith, and over it are two iron bridges of a single arch 
each. The city has 18 churches, besides the college, or ca¬ 
thedral, which was formerly the church of St. Augustine’s mo- 
nasteiy. It has also a guildhall, a council-house, an exchange, 
a custom-house, a theatre, an assembly-room, and several 
other public buildings, besides hospitals, schools, and numer¬ 
ous charitable, foundations. Bristol is a county of itself, sends 
two members to parliament, and is governed by a mayor. 
This city suffered severely by the riots of Oct. 18*31. The 
Queen-Square, the Mansion-house, the bishop’s palace were 
set on lire, and -12 dwelling houses and warehouses were 
completely destroyed. Sugar-refilling and tanning arc 
among its principal manufactures ; and it. has several foun- 
dcries, which arc abundantly supplied with coals from the 
neighbouring pits at Kingswood, as well as from the Mendip 
hills. The old streets arc mostly narrow, but those of recent 
date arc open and well built, and the shops with which they 
arc lined, exhibit a display of wealth and elegance, threatening 
to vie with the metropolis. It. has also some large and ele¬ 
gant. squares; and the new buildings rise in range one above 
1 he other to the summit of the hill against which the Glou¬ 
cestershire side of the city is built. The city walls have been 
long since demolished. The markets, held on Wednesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, are well supplied. The prospects in 
the vicinity of Bristol are delightful; and the hanks of the 
Avon, with lofty rocks, through which it finds a passage to the 
sea, covered with herbage and trees, and presenting dizzy 
heights anil fearful precipices, are sublimely picturesque, 
bout a mile to the \V. of the city, on the side of the Avon, 
•he celebrated hot well, the water of which issues from St. 
ineent’s Rock, and has obtained a high and deserved reputa- 
on in consumptive cases, provided it be resorted to before the 


disorder has reached its last stage. A now and elegant hot- 
well-house, built in the Doric style, with a pump-room, read¬ 
ing-room, hot and cold baths, and other conveiiicticies for 
visitors, was opened in 1822; and a fine road, cut by the 
foot of the rock, and rising up a most delightful slope to the 
downs above, is now making. In St. Vincent’s Rock are found 
those native crystals so well known under the name of Bristol 
stones, or Bristol diamonds. At the top of the rock is the 
beautiful village of Clifton, which has been much enlarged of 
late years by elegant buildings, squares, crescents, terraces, 
Ac. as it is much resoi ted to, on account of the salubrity of 
its air and the fine prospects it affords in every direction. 
Bristol is 12 mih's \V. N. \V. of Bath, and llfiVV. of London. 

BRISTOL-STONE, s. a kind of soft diamond found in 
Vincent's Rock, near Bristol. 

Bill TA1 V, (111/’A T, the most considerable of all the Eu¬ 
ropean kingdoms, extending .7.50 miles from N. to S. and 200 
from E. to \Y. Its ancient name was Albion. The general 
division of the island is into Scotland, England and Wales, 
(which sec.) The number of inhabitants in Great Britain, 
according to the census taken in 1831, was 1 (>,.337,308 ; 
including the army and navy, which amount to 277,017 ; 
shewing an increase, since the year 1821, of 2,145,71)7. 

Bill TAI.X, A'L’ir, called also Terra Labrador, ami Esqui¬ 
maux, a country in Ninth America, lx tweeu the rivirofSl. 
Lawrence ami Hudson’s Bay. It is subject to Great Ihitain, 
and lies between .50 and 70 N T . lat. and .50 and 100 W. Ion. 
The inhabitants, called Esquimaux, were a rude savage soil 
of people, destitute of laws and religion ; and living in caves and, 
holes in the sides of the hills, till missionaries bum the Mora¬ 
vian 1 lull'd Biethieii settled among them, a few years ii.u k, 
and intioduced eluistiauilv and the civil arts among them. 
Tiny base shewn a veiv tractable disposition, and receive in¬ 
struction with gieaf th.inkl’iiiin-ss. They are the only people 
in America tli.it have be.mis, which almost hide their faces. 
The chit I produce is skins and furs. 

BRITISH, a. belonging to Britain. 

BRITTLE, a. [bn/hut, Sax.] that breaks or crumbles to 
pieces with the least, force or violence; fragile; apt to break. 

BRI TTLENESS, s. that quality which renders a thing easy 
to break; fragility. 

BRIZE, or BRF.F.SE, s. the same with the gad-fly. 

BROACH, s. [hrocltr, Fr.j an instrument or stake forced 
through a joint of meat, by means of which it is turned round, 
and its parts arc successively exposed to the action of the fire, 
in roasting; a musical instrument, which is played upon by 
means of a handle that turns a cylinder round on its axis, and 
gives motion to the several keys by pieces of wire fixed per¬ 
pendicularly on its surface. 

To BROACH, v. n to spit; to pierce with a spit. Figu¬ 
ratively, to force, a spicket or cock into a vessel in order to 
draw the liquor; to tap; to open ; to wound, so as to let out 
blood. A low expression, alluding to the tapping a vessel. 
To he the author of, applied to doctrine or opinion. 

BRO ACH KR, s. a spit or stake to roast meat on. Figu¬ 
ratively, the first inventor, author, or founder of any opinion 
or doctrine ; an opener, or utterer of any thing. 

BROAD, a. [brad, Sax.] wide, or the extent between the 
sides of a thing ; distinguished from length, which is the ex¬ 
tent or space between the two ends. Figuratively, large or 
great; as, “ A broad mixture of folly.” Locke. Diffusive, 
clear, and bright; as, “ appears in the broadest light.” Decay 
of Piety. Coarse, gross, obscene, applied to language, as, 
“ In some places he is broad and fulsome.” Dryd. With 
the eyes wide open; as, “ He was broad awake.” Bold, not 
delicate ; not reserved. Broad as long, implies equal on the 
whole. Synon. By broad is understood extended each 
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way j as, broad cloth i a broad brimmed hat. By wide, is 
meant broad to a certain degree; as, three inches wide; four 
feet wide. 

BRO AD-CAST, s. the method of cultivating corn, turnips, 
pulse, grasses, &c. by sowing them with the hand, in which 
method they are scattered over the ground at large, and thence 
said to be sown in broud-east. This is called the old hus¬ 
bandry, to distinguish it from the drill, horse-hoeing, or new 
husbandry. 

BROAD-CLOTH, s. a manufacture of sheep’s wool, so 
called from its breadth, which is so great that it was Ibrini rly 
woven by two persons, who threw the shuttle from one to the 
other, hum opposite sides; but by a late improvement, the 
operatic,n now requires only one workman. 

BUO'AD-EY l',l), ii. dmt can see to a great distance 
round. “ In spite of brond-ci/cd watchful day.” Ska!/. 

151!O’AD- LEAVl'.I), a. that has broad leaves. 

BROADLY', ml. in a broad manner. 

BIIO'ADNESS, s. breadth; tin: extent between the selvages 
fa lists of cloth; the space Ivtwceu the sides of a thing, 
figuratively, obscene, immodest ; coarse ; fulsome. 

BRO'AD-SlIOFLDKI! Id), «. iin asuiiiig much, or of gre.d. 
width, between the shoulders. 

BRO ADSIDK, ,v. the side ot a ship; the volley of shot, 
tired fiom all the guns on one side of a ship. Figurativrlv, an 
attack; or a positive and nut xpected charge of something 
cnminal. In Printing, a sheet of paper containing one large 
page. 

BRO'ADSYY'OKI), s. a cutting sword, with a Inoad 

blade. 

BR( VADWIKK, ml. in the direction of the breadth. 

BROCA UK, s. [brocado, Span.) a stulf of gold, silver, or 
silk, raised and embellished with (lowers, or other orna¬ 
ments. 

BROCA'DED, a. woven with flowers, or ornaments of 
various colours. Figuratively, drest in lirocade. 

BRO'CAGE, or BRO KAGE, s. money gained hv promoting 
bargains; or what is given to a broker for commission ; the 
trade of buying and selling second-hand things. 

BRO CCOLI, [Ital.J in Botany, a Species of cabbage. 

BROCK, s. [Inuc, Sax.] a badger; also, a hail of the third 
year ; also, a hind of the same year, a brock’s sister. 

BRO'CKF.T, s. a red deer of two years old. 

BROGUE, s. [broy, Irish] a kind of shoe. A corrupt or 
vicious manner of speaking or pronouncing. 

To BRO'IDER, v.a. [brodir, Fr.j to adorn with figures of 
needlework. 

BROIL, #. [from brouillcr, Fr.] a quarrel, contest., tumult, 
or war. 

To BROIL, v. a. [br&ler, Fr.] to dress meat either by 
placing it immediately on the. coals, or on a gridiron over a 
tire. Neuterly, to be overheated by immoderate exercise. 

I sed improperly for to burn. 

BROKE, preterimper. tense of the verb To Break. 

To BROKE, t>. n. [from brucan. Sax.] to transact business, 
or buy and sell for another at a certain sum per cent. 

BRO'KF.NHEARTED, a. in a condition which admits of 
nn comfort; dejected, in despair; disconsolate. 

BRO'KENI.Y, ad. in an unconnected manner; without any 
connection ; by loose sentences. 

BRO KEN-MEAT, s. fragments, or pieces of meat taken 
from a table. 

BRO'KER, s. one who buys or sells, or transacts business 
for another. By abuse, the word is applied to those who 
deal in second-hand goods. Exchange-broker, is one who 
concludes bargains for others, relating to the remitting of 
money, or bills of exchange. Stock-brokers, are those who 


buy or sell for others, parts or shares in the joint stock of 
any public company, as the Bank, South-sea, Ac. Pawn¬ 
brokers, are those who lend money to the necessitous upon a 
pledge of goods given as security. A pimp; a match¬ 
maker. 

BRO KERAGE, s. the fee or pay given to a broker fm 
negociating business. 

BROMLEY, a town in Kent, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day ; on the road to Tuubiidge; distant from London 9 
miles. Here is a college for 30 poor clergymen’s widows; 
and near the town is the palace of the bishop of Ro¬ 
chester, where is a mineral spring. It is 10 miles S. by E. of 
London. Population 4002. 

BROMLEY, fbnmnly called Abbots Bromley, a town in 
Staffordshire, with a maiket on Tuesday, 7 miles E. of Staf¬ 
ford, and 120 N. \V. of London. Population 1<>21. 

BROMSOROVE, a town of Worcestershire, seated on 
the Salwarp, with a considerable trade in clothing, and a 
good market on Tuesday lor coni, cattle, and provisions. 
It. is La miles N. X. K. of Worcester, and 1 Iti X. \V. of 
London. Population Mil .’. 

BROMYARD, a town of fieri I'.u.lsl.ire, with a maiket on 
Tuesday, seated on a rising ground, near tla: Ironic, amid 
line oreliarils, 12 miles W. of Wuivi .,ter, and 12.) V . X’. W. 
of London. Population 2:13;!. 

BRONCHIA, bron-ke-a, s. |/!pi',yt.i:i, Gr.| in Anatomy, 
the ramilieation of the Ir.iche.i ; or ei rt.itn branches or hollow 
tubes Is longing to the witiil-j.q e, tliaL an - iltspeisid through 
the lungs. 

BRO NCHIAL, bnm-ke-al, a. belonging to the throat. 

BKO'NCllOCEI.E, bron-ko-sele, x. jOr.] in 
Kurgerv, a tumor arising in the anterior part of the invk, oe- 
cusioued Lv some humour, or some violence, as Miaming in 
labour, lilting weights, Ac. 

BKOXCliOTOAlY, bron-kot-to-me, s. [/Imiyxee anil rt/inv, 
Gr.] the operation of opening the wind-pipe by incision, as in 
a violent quinscy, to prevent sulfoeation from the great itiHam- 
illation or tumour nf the parts. 

BRONTO LOGY, x. and Aily/o, Gr.] a disserta¬ 

tion or discourse on thunder. 

BRONZE, x. [bronze, Fr.] brass; a compound of eoppei 
and tin, to which sometimes other metallic substances, parti- 
eulailv/.ine, are addi il. This na tal is brittle, hard, and sono¬ 
rous. It is employed for various Uses, as for making bells, 
guns, and statues ; and the propoitiou of the component 
metals ate varied to suit, the several purposes to which it is 
applied. A method used by statuaries, to make their plastered 
busts look as if composed of brass; of this there are two 
sorts, the red brass or bronze, and the yellow or gilt 
brass. 

BROOCH, s. [brock, Fr.] a jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Figuratively, an ornament; glory. With painters, a painting 
all of one colour. 

To BROOD, t>. «. [b nr dan. Sax.] to hatch, or sit upon 
in order to hatch ; to sit like a hen hatching her eggs; 
beautifully applied in the following sentence : “ Where brood¬ 
ing darkness spreads his jealous wings.” Milt. To sit 
near and watch with great anxiety. Used actively, to 
hatch. Figuratively, to cherish or keep alive by excessive 
anxiety. 

BROOD, s. f brod. Sax.] a parcel of chickens hatched by 
one hen, at one time ; a hatch. Figuratively, offspring, child¬ 
ren ; production. Thing bred; species generated. 

BliOO'DY, a. inclined to hatch, or to sit on eggs to hatch 
them; in a state of sitting on eggs. 

BROOK, ». [iroc, Sax.] a small and shallow running water. 
Svnon. Rivulets and brooks arc certain species of streams 
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whien arc running waters, with this difference, that a rivulet 
iuits between banks, whereas a brook winds its way through 
the meadows, or by a hedge-side. A rivulet is a much larger 
stream than a brook. 

To BROOK, v. a. [brt/can, Sax.] to bear without resent¬ 
ment or complaint; to put up with. Applied to misfortunes 
or affronts, to endure, or support. 

BROO'KLIME, s. a sort of water-speedwell, very common 
in ditches, and not much unlike watercress. 

BROOM, s. [ brom, Sax.] in Botany, the genista, Lat. 
gemet, Fr. Linmctis ranges it in the third section of his 17th 
class. There are 10 species. Likewise, an utensil made 
with the twigs of the above-mentioned plant, aud used in 
sweeping; a besom. 

BllOO'MGRASS, s. a genus of the grasses, called by 
Linnums bromus. The English species are numerous. 

BROOMING, or BREA MING, .«. the burning the frith a 
ship has contracted, with straw, reeds, broom, Sec. when she 
is on the careen. 

BROOM RAPE, s. an herb with gaping blossoms found 
amongst broom. 

BHOOMSTAFF, s. the stall - to which the twigs of a broom 
arc bound, to make a besom; tire handle of a broom; 
named more generally in London a broomstick. 

BROO'MY, a. full of, or abounding in broom. 

BROTH, s. [broth. Sax.] a kind of soup, made by boiling 
meat down in a small quantity of water. 

BROTHEL, or BROTIIKL-IIOUSK, s. [borclel, Fr. bor- 
tlilla, Ital. so called from their having been formerly built 
near, or upon the banks of rivers] a house inhabited by prosti¬ 
tutes, aud set apart lor the purpose of lewdness. 

BROTHER, s. [brethren and brothers in the plural, the 
former of which seems confined to the Scriptures; brother, 
Sax.] a term of relation for a male sprung from the same fa¬ 
ther or mother, or both. Among the. ancients, this term was 
used with greater latitude than at present, and signified even 
first cousins; in this sense it is used in scripture, when men¬ 
tion is made of our Lord’s brethren. Figuratively, a person 
united by the most ardent afleetions of friendship ; one of the 
same trade, or belonging to the same society; a freemason; 
a person resembling another in qualities or conduct. Among 
Divines, taken for man in general, alluding to our being ail 
descended from one common parent. 

BROTHERHOOD, s. the state or condition of a brother; 
the relation in which one brother stands with respect to 
another. Figuratively, mm living together in the same house, 
and professing the same principles, applied to monks or friars: 
men incorporated together by the same charter; men of the 
trade ; a fraternity. 

BROTHERLY, a. that suits or belongs to a brother. 
BROTHERLY, ad. after the manner of a brother. 
BROUGHT, part., pass, of Bring. 

BROW, (the ow is pronounced the same as in now, how ) 
s. [bra'w. Sax.] the arched collection of hairs over the eye in 
human creatures ; the forehead. Figuratively, the looks, air, 
or appearance of the countenance. Applied to a hill, the 
verge, or extremity of its surface. 

To BRO'WHEAT, v. a. to endeavour to awe a person by 
stern or haughty looks or words. 

BROWN, (the ow is pronounced as in how) a. [brun, Sax.] 
sun-burnt, of a colour which may be made of a mixture of 
black with another colour. Figuratively, dark, gloomy. 
Used as a substantive, dark, or dusty colour. 

BRO'WNISH, «. somewhat brown; inclining to brown. 
BRO'WNISTS, in Church History, a religious sect which 
sprung up in England towards the end of the 16th century, 
under one Robert Brown, a native of Northampton. They 


separated from the established church, disliking its discipline 
«ud form of government; were equally averse to episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism; condemned the solemn celebration of 
marriages in churches; and maintained that, matrimony being 
a political contract, the confirmation of it ought to proceed 
from the civil magistrate. They rejected all forms of prayers, 
and affirmed that the Lord’s Prayer ought not to be recited as 
u prayer, it being only given as a model by which we are to 
form our prayers. 

BRO WNNESS, s. that idea or sensation which is excited 
in the mind on seeing a brown colour. 

BRO WNSTUDY, s. gloomy meditations. 

To BROWSE, r. u. [brouser, Fr.] to feed on herbs, leaves, 
or grass. To crop or eat, applied to cattle. Neutcrly, to 
feed or cat, used with on or upon. 

BROWSE, s. pasture; properly leaves or shrubs fit for 
goats and other animals to cat. 

BRO W-SICK, a. dejected; hanging the head. 

To BRUISE, v. a. [brysan, Fr.] to crush or hurt by any 
thing blunt, which does not cut the skin, or let the blood out; 
to crush by any weight; to beat in a mortar, so as only to 
crush or destroy the form of a thing, without reducing it to 
powtler. 

BRUISE, s. a hurt whereby the skin is not broke. 

BEU'JSKWORT, s. a herb, the same with comfrey. 

BRUIT, s. [bruit, Fr.] a report, rumour, or noise ; some¬ 
thing which is the common topic of conversation. 

To BRUIT, v. a. to spread abroad; to divulge; to rumour. 
Both the verb and the noun are seldom used. 

BltU'MA, or Brahma, s. the idol of the Braclimans, 
who, they say, produced as many worlds as he has consi¬ 
derable parts; the first world, which is above the heavens, 
being formed of his brain ; the second of his eyes; the third 
of his mouth, Sec. 

BRU MAL, a. [brumalis, Lat.] belonging to the winter. 

BRUNETTE, broo-uct, s. [the plural brunettes, according 
to Addison; Fr.] a person of a brown complexion ; generally 
applied to the female sex. 

BRU'NION, s. [brvgnon, Fr.] a sort of fruit between a 
plumb and a peach. 

JIRVKSW1CK, a duchy of Germany, in the circle of 
Lower Saxony, fertile both in corn and pastures, and di¬ 
vided into three principalities; Wolfenbultlc, Grubenhagen, 
and Calenberg, which also comprehended the duchy of 
Gottingen. The principality of Wolfenbuttle has its own 
dukes, but the other two belong to the king of Hanover. 
Brunswick, the capital, is seated on the Oeker, 7 miles N. by 
E. of Wolfenbuttle, and 68 S. of Luneberg, in Ion. 10. 47. E. 
lat. .52. 16. N. 

BRUNT, s. [brunst, Belg.] fhe onset, attack, or shock of 
an enemy; the force, violence, and stroke cf a cannon. 
Generally used with the verb bear. To bear the brunt, is to 
sustain the attack of an enemy. Figuratively, any difficulty, 
or cross and unexpected accident. 

BRUSH, *. [/mow, Fr.] an instrument made of bristles or 
hair fastened to wood, used for sweeping rooms, cleaning 
clothes, or painting. A thicket. Figuratively, a slight at¬ 
tack or skirmish in war. 

To BRUSH, v. a. to clear a thing of dust by means of a 
brush; to touch in one’s passage. Used with up, to |>aint, to 
make a thing look well by a brush. Used neuterly, to pass 
quick and close to a person, joined with the particle by ; as, 

“ Brush'd regardless by.” Dryd. To skim upon the surface ; 
to pass along so as just to touch the surface in the passage, 
used with over. 

BRU’SHER, s. a person who makes use of a brush ; one 
who cleans with a brush. 
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BRU'SIIWOOD, s. rough, woody thickets. 

BRU'SIIY, a. rough or shaggy like a brush. 

BRU'SSELS, a large city of tiie Netherlands, and capital of 
Belgium, and formerly the seat of the governor of the Austrian 
Low Countries, about 7 miles in circumference, and containing 
80,000 inhabitants. The streets arc spacious, and the houses 
pretty high. The public buildings are sumptuous, and here 
arc seven squares or market-places, and numerous fountains. 
Brussels is celebrated for its lace, camblets, and tapestry. It 
is seated on the river Setnic, 25 miles S. of Antwerp, and 148 
N. by E. of Paris. Lat. 50.51. N. Ion. 4. 18. E. 

To BRU'STLE, v. a. [brasUian, Sax.] to crackle; to make 
a noise, like the rustling of armour, or that of rich silks. Fi¬ 
guratively, to swagger, hector, or approach a person in a 
threatening manner. 

BRUTAL, s. [brutal, Fr.] that belongs to a beast, opposed 
to ratioual. Figuratively, inhuman, cruel, savage; without, 
or contrary to, reason and the principles of humanity. 

BRUTAlilTY, s. [brutalilc, Fr.] a disposition or behaviour 
contrary to the laws of reason and dictates of politeness and 
humanity; churlishness, savageness. 

To BRUTALIZE, v. n. [brntuliscr, Fr.] to grow morose, 
savage, inhuman, and like a brute. Actively, to make brutal. 

BRUTALLY, ad. inhumanly; chuil ishiy; cruelly. 

BRUTE, a. [hrulus, l.at.] senseless; savage; inhuman; 
void of all the tender and social affections; not having the use 
of reason ; rough; uncivilized ; irrational; bestial. 

BRUTE, s. an animal without the principle of reason; a 
beast. Figuratively, applied to men as a term of the most 
mortifying reproach, and implying a person void of humanity, 
and an enemy to reason ; a savage. 

To BRU'TIFY, v. a. to make a man a brute. 

BRUTISH, a. resembling a beast, either in form or qua¬ 
lities. Figuratively, rude; inhuman; senseless; stupidly ig¬ 
norant; regardless of reason, or contrary to its dictates. 

BRU'TON, a town of Somersetshire, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday. It is seated on the river Brew, and is a well-built, 
and well-inhabited town, with a handsome church, a free- 
school, a stately alms-house, and a manufacture of serges and 
stockings. It is 12 miles S. K. of Wells, and 101) \V. of 
London. Population 222.1. 

BRY'ONY, *. [bryonui, l.at.] the white bryony is a plant with 
band-shaped leaves, rough with callous points on both sur¬ 
faces, found in hedges. The black bryony has heart-shaped 
undivided leaves, and is the same with ladyscal. 

BUB, s. a cant word for strong m.dt liquor. 

BU'BBLE, s. [bubbd, Bclg.l a small bladder of water; a lit¬ 
tle round drop of any fluid filled and expanded with air, arid 
destroyed by the least touch. Figuratively, something easily 
destroyed ; a cheat, or the person cheated. 

To BU'BBLE, v. n. to rise in bubbles; to make a gentle 
noise as it runs, applied to water issuing from some narrow 
place, or its fountain-head. Actively, to cheat, or defraud. 

BU'BBLER, s. one wlm cheats by projects, promising great 
advantages for the loan of money. 

BU'BO, s. [/3w/1&n', Gr.] in Surgery, a tumor or swelling, at¬ 
tended with an inflammatory gathering in the groin, &c. A 
malignant bubo is owing to some contagious disease, or vene¬ 
real taint. A mild bubo takes its rise from the stagnation of 
glutinous and inspissated blood. 

BUBONOCE'LE, commonly called a ucpturk, s. [/Ih/Iwc, 
and W/Xrj, Gr.] m Surgery, a tumor in the groin, formed by the 
prolapsus or falling down of the intestines, omentum, or both, 
through the processes of the peritonaeum, and rings of the 
abdominal muscles. 

BUCCANEERS, or BUCCANI'F.RS, s. a cant word 
the privateers and pirates of America. 


BUCK, s. [bwch, Brit.] the male of the fallow deer, rabbits, 
hares, goats, &c. Among deer it is as corpulent as a hart, 
and has horns like it, differing only in size, growing out of 
the head like fingers in the hand. Likewise a cant name of a 
club, or society, so called from theiruse of these hunting terms, 
calling their president the grand buck, See. 

BUCK, s. [bauche, Teut.] ley made of ashes for washing 
linen. Figuratively, linen washed in that liquor. 

To BUCK, v. a. when from buck, signifying a deer, it de¬ 
notes to copulate; and when from buck, signifying ley, it im¬ 
plies to wash clothes in ley. 

BU'CKBEAN, s. the fringed water-lily. Also, a sort of tre¬ 
foil, frequent in ponds and pits. 

BU'CKEXHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a market on 
Saturday. 12 miles E. of Thetford, and 93 N. E. of Lon¬ 
don. 2000 inhabit ants. 

BU'CKIT, s. [baguet, Fr.] a wooden vessel resembling one 
half of a barrel or pipe, fitted with a handle formed like a 
semicircle, and used to draw water out of a well; likewise a 
leathern vessel, of the same form, used in cases of lire to serve 
the engines with water. See I’ail. 

BIJ'CKIXGHAM, the chief town of Buckinghamshire, with 
a market on Saturday. It is seated in a low ground, on the 
river Ouse, by which it is almost surrounded, and over which 
it has three handsome stone bridges. There was formerly a 
strong castle, on a mount, in the middle of the town ; and there 
is a county jail, built not many years since. It is a corpora¬ 
tion, sends two members to parliament, and has the title of a 
duchy. It is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, and 55 N. W. of 
London. Population 3010. 

111/'Ch'fXGIIAMSI11 RE, a county of England, boundid 
on the N. by Noilbamptonsbire, on the E. by Bedfordshire, 
llartfordshire, and Middlesex, on the W. by Oxfordshire, 
and oil the S. by Berkshire, from which it is separated 
by the river Thames. It is about 39 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadth, containing 478,720 acres, divided into 
203 parishes; has 15 market towns. It sends 3 county mem¬ 
bers to parliament; and the number of its inhabitants, accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1831, is 146,529. The air is healthy, 
and the soil rich, being mostly chalk or marl. The most, 
general manufacture is hone-lace and paper. The ptiucipal 
rivers, besides the Thames, are the Ouse ami Coin; the county 
town is Buckingham, but Aylesbury is the largest. 

BU CKLE, s. [lured, Brit.] an instrument made of a link of 
metal with a tongue and catch, used to fasten the straps of 
shoes, the harness of horses, &<:. A curled lock of liuir; or 
hair in a stale to make it curl. 

To BU'CKLE, v. a. to fasten with a buckle. Figuratively, 
to marry or join. To confine, used with the particle in. To 
apply oneself to, or prepare to do any thing, used with to. To 
comb a wig in curls; to prepare hair tor taking a curl. 

To BU'CKLE, t;. «. [buckrn, Tent.] to bend or bow under a 
weight, used with under. Figuratively, to bend one’s inclina¬ 
tions, to apply, or attend to. To engage with. 

BU'CKLER, s. [Inccdcd, Brit. | a large piece of defensive 
armour, buckled to the arm, and used by the ancients to defend 
their bodies from the blows or darts of the enemy; being found 
cumbersome, they were changed for the shield, which is of less 
dimensions. 

BU'CKMAST, s. the fruit or mast of the beech-tree. 

BU'CKRAM, s. [bougrnn, Fr.] a coarse e’ jth made of hemp, 
gummed, calendered, and dyed ; used by tailors to stiffen tin ir 
garments; and by packers to wrap up cloths, serges, S/c. 
They are sometimes made of old sheets, or pieces of sails 
gummed. 

BU'CKTHORN, s. a tree that bears a purging berry. 

BU'CKWHEAT, s. a plant, otherwise called french wheat. 

2 L 
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BUCO LIC, s. [from /3 b«Ai»:oc, Or-] pastoral poetry. 

BUD, s. [bouton, Fr.] in Botany, the small swellings or pro¬ 
minences on the bark of a tree, which turn to shoots, &e. 
Among; Gardeners, it denotes the first tops of salad plants; 
and in Husbandry, a weaned calf of the first year, being so 
named from the budding of its horns. Figuratively, the be¬ 
ginning, first appearance, tender and immature state of a 
thing. 

To BUD, v. n. to swell with gems or little prominences. 
Applied to vegetables, to put forth shoots. Figuratively, to be 
in the bloom of youth, or growing. Actively, in Gardening, to 
inoculate by inserting a bud into a tree. 

BU‘DI)ES1)ALE,a town of Suffolk,with amarket on Thurs¬ 
day. It is seated in a valley, and has a small chapel, and an 
endowed grammar-school, 1.5 miles N. E. of Bury, and 87 N. 
E. of London. Population (>.'56. 

BU'DDLE, s. a place where miners wash their ore to fit it 
for tlie furnace. 

To BUDGE, v. 7i. [bougcr, Fr.] to stir; to move. 

BUDGE, s. the fur of lambs. 

BUDGE, a. stiff; surly; formal; pompous; hold; saucy. 

BU'DGKT, s. [ bony file , Fr.] a small bag; that which is 
contained in a budget; a store or stock. The statement made 
annually by the chancellor of the exchequer in the British 
house of commons of the financial state of the kingdom, and 
of I he ways and means proposed for raising the revenue for the 
following year. 

RUE'NOS AYRES, ( so called on account of the salu¬ 
brity of the air) one of the most considerable sea ports of 
South America, and capital of the province of Paraguay, or 
J.a Plata, and formerly the seat of a viceroy. It stands on a 
peninsula on the south side of the river La Plata, ‘220 miles 
within its mouth, (where the river is 21 miles broad) in a 
country truly paradisiacal, being overspread with a beautiful 
verdure as far as the eye can* reach, it contains upwards of 
40.(100 inhabitants; and provisions are in the greatest, abund¬ 
ance. The streets are straight and broad, and the buildings 
tolerably regular. The productions of the country are indigo, 
toliaeeo, \ineenta wool. Cotton, tiger-skins, seal-skins, cop¬ 
peras, tigs, diied tongues, dried beef, bams, salfron, cochineal, 
cocoa, hemp, hair, wheat, gums, drugs, gold, silver, and pre¬ 
cious stones, besides tallow ami hides, which tiiuv be consi¬ 
dered the great staple. On the 28tli of .bine, lSOH, this loan 
and its dependences surrendered to an English squadron 
under Sir Home I’opham, secondi d by about. 1:500 land forces 
commanded by major-general Bereslord ; and treasure to the 
amount of more than a million of dollars fell into the hands 
of the victors, and was conveyed to England. But on the 
K’lli of August following, the Spaniards retook the place, and 
made the British army prisoners of war, and the captured 
property (not removed) to the amount of more than three mil¬ 
lions of dollars, fell again into their hands. On tiie ,5th of 
July, 1807, this place was again attacked by the. British 
army under general Whitelock ; but the. consequences were 
disastrous, and the total evacuation of South America was 
agreed to on the day following. In 1810, a revolution took 
place here ; the viceroy was deposed, and a republic set up, 
which has maintained its independence against the attacks of 
the royalists, with various success; but it has not yet been 
acknowledged by the king of Spain. Lat. 34. 3.5 S. Ion. .58. 
31. W. 

BUFF, s. [from buffalo, Fr.] a sort of leather prepared 
from the skin of the buffalo; used for waist-belts, pouches, 
and military accoutrements. The skin of elks or oxen dressed 
in imitation of the buffalo leather. A military coat, made of 
thick leather. The colour of the leather, of a very light 
yellowish brown. In Medicine, the tough mass which forms 


on the upper surface of blood drawn from a vein, called by 
physicians congulable lymph. 

BU FFALO, s. [Ital.] wild bull, a native of the East, but 
brought into Italy, and other parts of Europe, where it is used 
as a beast of burden and draught. 

BU'FFET, s. [buffeto, Ital.] a blow on one side of the head 
given with the list;‘ a box on the ear. Figuratively, indignity, 
persecution, or hardship. 

BU'FFET, s. [buffet, Fr.] a kind of cupboard or closet form ¬ 
ed with an arch at the top, and furnished with shelves, used to 
place china and plate in for show and ornament. 

To BU'FFET, v. a. [buffrtrr, Fr.J to strike on the head with 
the hand; to box. Figuratively, to strike anything forcibly 
with the hand. To muffle bells. Used neuterly, with the par¬ 
ticle for, to box, or light with the fists. 

BUTFETEIl, s. one who fights with bis fists; a boxer. 

BUTTLED EADED, a. that has a large head, like a buffalo. 
Figuratively, dull, stupid. 

BUFFOO N, s. [buffon, Fr.] one who endeavours to excite 
laughter by low jests and antic postures; a merry-andrew; a 
jack-pudding. 

BUFFOO NERY, s. the using low jests, ridiculous pranks, 
or scurrilous mirth, to extort, a laugh from the company. 

BUFONIT.E, s. in Natural History, a kind of extraneous 
fossils, called lycodontes, or wolf’s teeth. 

BUG, s. [fury. Blit.] an insect of a roundish flat form, a 
darkish red colour, which breeds in household stall and beds, 
blisters where it bites, is produced from a nit, and stinks both 
alive and when killed. Likewise a flying insect formed like a 
beetle, and named a May bun, or 

BUG, or BUGBEAR, s. [from buy, Brit.] an object which 
raises terror; a walking spectre; a ghost; generally applied 
to the imaginary terror used to frighten children. 

BUGLE, or BU GLE-HORN, s. a hunting horn. 

BUGLE, s. a shining glass bead, of a cylindrical form. A 
sort, of wild ox. Also, a plant. 

BU'GLOS, s. the herb oxtongue. 

To BUILD, r. a. [preter. / built, or have built; bildcn . 
Bidg.] to make or raise houses, Ac. Figuratively, to raise on 
any thing as a support or foundation. Neuterly, to depend or 
rest on. 

BIJ l'LDEH, s. one who constructs or raises houses, 

Av. 

BUI LDING, s. a fabric or place erected for shelter from the. 
weather, for dwelling, or for the purposes of religion, security, 
or magnificence. Building is used, in its primary sense, for 
the art and act of raising edifices. 

lli lLTU, or Bunllt, a town of Wales, in Brecknockshire, 
with a market on Monday, and a manufacture of stockings. 
In this neighbourhood, the Welch made their last stand for 
independence, and were defeated by Edward I. in 1283. 
Builth is seated on the Wye, over which is a bridge into Rad¬ 
norshire, 12 miles N. of Brecknock, and 173 W. by N. of 
London. 

BU LB, s. [bulbils, Lat.] in Botany, a thick root, nearly round; 
of which there are two species, the tunieated, or coated, and 
the squamous or scaly. A round hotly. 

BULBACEOUS, «. [bulbaccus, Lat.] the same as bulb¬ 
ous. 

BULBOUS, a. [bulbosus, I.at.] that resembles or contains 
a bulb; that has a round root; consisting of bulbs. 

BU'LFINCH, s. a song bird, noted for imitating wind 
music, particularly the flageolet. 

BULUA'RIA, a province of Turkey, in Europe, bound¬ 
ed on the N. Ivy Wallachia, on the E. by the Black Sea, 
on the S. by Romania and Macedonia, and on the W. by 
Servia. The principal towns are V'idden, Sophia, Nicopoli, 
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and Silistria; the last of which is partly inhabited by 
Tartars. 

To BULGE, v. n. [originally written bilge, which signified 
the lower part of a ship] to spring a leak by striking the bot¬ 
tom on some rock or shoal, applied to a ship; to founder. To 
stick or jut out, used with the particle from. 

BU'LlMY, s. [fiuXipia, Gr.] in Medicine, an enormous 
appetite, attended with faintings, and coldness at the ex¬ 
treme parts. 

BULK, s. [bulche, Belg.] size, dimensions. Used with 
the word people, &c. the greatest part, and sometimes the 
vulgar. The human frame. Applied to a ship, the whole 
space in the hold for the stowage of goods; the cargo. To 
break bulk, to open or unload any part of the cargo. 

BULK, s. [bulche, Dan.] in Building, a part of a building 
projecting from the window, like a table. 

BU'LKINESS, x. largeness; greatness of dimensions. 

BU LKY, a. of great size or stature. 

BULL, x. [bulk, Belg.] the male of black cattle, kept 
generally for propagating the species; any thing made in 
the form of a bull. In Astronomy, Taurus, one of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, into which the sun enters in 
April, marked thus, S. A blunder or contradiction. In 
Ecclesiastic History, an instrument made out at the Roman 
or pope’s chancery, sealed with lead, and of the same na¬ 
ture with the edicts of secular princes. The seal presents 
on one side the beads of St. l’ctcr and St. Paid ; and on the 
oilier, the name of the pope, and the year of his pontificate. 
A stock-jobber. 

BULL, in Composition, sometimes denotes largeness, as 
bulkhead, and in such cases it is not to be looked on as 
derived from the English noun, but from the Greek particle. 

Bli'LLACE, x. a wild sour plum. 

BU LL-BAITING, s. [from bull and 1mlan. Sax.] the wor¬ 
rying or teaziug a bull, by setting dogs on him. 

BU LL-DOG, s. a species of dogs of a strong make, round 
head, noted for never (pulling its hold whenever it has 
fastened, and used in baiting hulls, which they generally 
seize by the nose, and pin to the ground. 

BU LLET, s. [bonlet, IV.] an iron or leaden ball or shot, 
used to load guns with, Jkd-lwl biilhts, are heated in a 
forge, and used to set a place on lire, containing combustibles. 
Hallow bullcls, are made cylindrical, with an opening and 
fusee at one end, which giving fire to the inside, when in the 
ground, it bursts, ami has the same effect as a mine. Chain 
builds, are two Indicts joined by a chain three or four feet 
long. Branch builds, are two balls joined by a bar of iron 
five or six inches apart; and two-headed builds, named like¬ 
wise angles, are the two halves of a bullet, joined bv a bar 
or chain; they are chiefly used in sea-fights, to cut the 
rigging, masts, &e. 

BU LL-HEAD, s. figuratively, a stupid person. In Natural 
History, a fish, called likewise tin; miller’s thumb ; its head is 
broad and flat, disproportionate to its body. 

BU'LLION, x. [billon, Er.] gold and silver in the mass, 
neither wrought nor coined ; so named either when first melted 
from the ore, or after being relined and cast into ingots or bars. 

BULLl'TlON, s. [from Im/lia, Lab] the act or state of 
boiling, more commonly written ebullition. 

BU'LLOCK, s. the same with the ox or gelded bull. 

BU'LLY, s. a person who makes use of threatening ex¬ 
pressions, and insolent behaviour, with great show of cou¬ 
rage, but possessed of great, cowardice. In low language, 
* person who attends a strumpet, and espouses her ipiurrels. 

To BU'LLY, v. a. to behave with noisy insolence and 
personated courage, in order to frighten a person into any 
measure or compliance. 
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BU'LKUSH, s. a large rush, growing in rivers and moist 
places, without knots. 

BU'LWARK, x. [bolwercke, Belg.] a fortification or bas¬ 
tion. Figuratively, a security or protection; a shelter. 

BUM, x. [bomme, Belg.] that part of the posteriors on 
which a person sits. 

BUAlliA'lLIFF, s. a person employed to execute a writ, or 
arrest a person; a bailiff of the meanest sort. 

BUMP, s. a swelling occasioned by a blow. 

To BUMP, v. a. to kick a person, or strike him with the 
knee in the breech. To make a loud noise, applied to that 
made by the bittern. 

BUMPER, s. [perhaps a corruption from bon pt're, it 
being customary in Italy to drink the pope’s health in fuli 
glasses] a cup or glass filled up to the brim, or as full as it 
can hold. 

BU'MPKIN, x. [bootaken, Belg.] a person who lias not 
bud ihe benefit of a polite education ; a rustic, or clown. 

BUNCH, s. [bnuclter, Dan.] any prominence, hard knob, 
or swelling, rising above the surface of a thing. Many things 
of the same kind growing together; a cluster, applied to 
vegetables. Several things collected, or tied together at one 
of their extremities. Any thing bound into a knot. 

To BUNCII, v. v. to grow in knobs or protubcianccs. To 
swell, used with out. 

BUXCHBA'CKED, a. having bunches on the back ; hump¬ 
backed ; crooked, owing to the dislocation of the back or 
shoulder bones. 

BU'NCHINESS, x. the quality of being uneven with respect 
to surface; growing in knobs or clusters. 

BU'NDLE, s. \byndle. Sax.] a parcel of goods, or collecti' ti 
of things wrapped or tied together, including the secondary 
idea of being easily portable. A roll. 

To BU'NDLE, v. u. to tie or wrap several things together. 
Figuratively, to be included or collected together; to bt. com¬ 
prehended or connected. 

BUNG, x. [Limy, Brit.] a stopple of wood, cork, Arc. for the 

bung-bole of a cask. 

To BUNG, r. a. to stop a barrel close at its largi vt 
vent. 

IW'XdA Y, a town in Suffolk, with a large market on 
Thursday for corn, it is watered by the Wavi nay. vvl.iili 
separates it from Norfolk, and has two pari-’-i ehiuelies, nr e 
of which is handsome, and in the midst of the town are tin 
ruins of a famous nunnery. It is a trailing town, and the 
women are employed in knitting worsted stockings. It. is :'/> 
miles N. by E. of Ipswich: K'li X. E. of London. Pop. Ribs. 

BU'NGIIOLE, x. the large round hole in a barrel. 

To BU'NGLE, v. n. to perlbnn any lliing in a rlonisv 
aukvvnrd manner. Used actively, to botch. Figuratively, to 
palliate grossly, joined with, the particle op. 

BU'NGLE, x. a hotel); an uvvkwaid and clumsy perform¬ 
ance ; an inaccuracy. 

BU'NGLIiR, x. [btengkr, Brit.] a bad wcul.man ; one who 
does a thing in an ignorant, awkward, or clumsy manner. 

BU'NGI.INGI.Y, ad. clumsily; ignorantly; awkwardly. 

BUNN, s. [bunelo. Span.] in Pastry, a light kind of cake 
composed of yeast, flower, and carraway seeds. 

BUNT, x. [corrupted, according to Skinner, from bent | 
a swelling part; the middle part of a sai' formed into a bag. 
or pouch, that it may contain more wind. Bunt-lines, »mall 
lines fastened to the foot, and reeved through little blocks 
seized to the yard, serving to hoist up the bunt of the sail, that 
it may he furled with greater ease. 

To BU NT, v. n. to swell, used with the particle out. 

BIJ'NTF.lt, x. [a cant word] a man or woman wiio picks 
up rags in the street. Figuratively, a term of upm .. !■. 
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conveying the idea of a dirty, mean, and low-lived crea¬ 
ture. 

BU'NTING, s. the stuff of which a ship’s colours are 
made. A bird of the lark kind. 

BU'NTINGFORD, a town of Hertfordshire, with a 
market on Monday. It is a thoroughfare on the N. road, 
7 miles S. of Royston, and 31 N. hv W. of London. 

BUOY, boy, s. [hour, or boye, Fr.] a piece of wood or 
cork, and sometimes an empty barrel, well closed, floating 
in the water, tied to a cable fastened to the bottom of the 
sea, in order to inform pilots and mariners where anchors 
are dropped in the harbours, where the wrecks of ships are 
sunk, together with shallow places, sand-banks, and other 
impediments. The mast buoy is made of a piece of a mast 
or other piece of wood, which stands out of the water. 
Buoy is sometimes used for a sea-mark, which shews the 
dangers of difficult passages. 

To BUOY, v. a. to raise above the surface of the water; 
to keep afloat. Figuratively, to keep any principle or 
ihing from subsiding, or sinking under oppression. To 
cause a thing to ascend by its specific lightness. Neuterly, 
to float. Figuratively, to surmount or get the better of all 
difficulties. 

BUO'YANCY, boy-an-se, s. the quality of floating; or 
that quality which prevents a thing from descending. 

BUO'YANT, a. floating: light; that will not sink. Figu¬ 
ratively, animating, or that keeps from dejection. 

BU'RBOT, s. a river-fish full of prickles; the eel- 
pout. 

BU’RDEN, s. [spelt more properly burthen; byrthen, 
Sax.] a load, supposed to be as much as a man or a horse 
can carry; the capacity of a ship. A staff or club. Figu¬ 
ratively, a difficulty, oppression, affliction, or any thing that 
affects a person with weariness, or becomes irksome; the 
number of tons or weight a ship can carry. In Trade, 
applied to steel, 1801b. In Music, the drone or base of 
of an organ, bagpipe, Ac. and the pipe or strain which 
sounds it; hence the words which arc repeated at the end 
of every stanza, are called the burden of a song. Synox. 
By the word burden we understand a weight possible to 
be borne; by load, a weight more than we are able to bear. 
A light burden is no inelegant expression; but a light load 
certainly is. 

To BU'RDEN, v. a. to load; to encumber. 

BU'RDENER, s. one who loads. Figuratively, an op¬ 
pressor. 

BU'RDENOUS, s. that makes a load heavy. Figu¬ 
ratively, grievous, oppressive, irksome; putting a person 
to groat rxpcncc, without being of any service to him. 

BU'RDENSOME, a. applied to a very pressing load on 
the body. Figuratively, applied to afflictions, or the trouble 
one person gives another, afflicting the mind with great 
anxiety and distress ; grievous. 

BU'RDENSOMENKSS, s. applied to loads, weight, or 
heaviness. Figuratively, calamity, and inconvenience. 

BU'RDOCK, s. a very common plant, with heart-shaped 
leaves, and purple blossoms; the same with the clot-bur. 

BUREAU', bu-ro, s. [Fr.] a chest of drawers, with the 
top sloping as a desk, and furnished with pigeon holes to 
keep writings in. 

BU'RFORD, a town of Oxfordshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and manufactures of duffels, rugs, and saddles, 
seated on the river AVindrush, 17 miles W. by N. of Oxford, 
and 72 W. of London. Population 1856. 

BURGAGE, s. in Law, a tenure proper to cities and 
borough towns, whereby lands are held of the king, or other 
lord, at a certain yearly rent. 


BU'RGAMOT, or BERGAMOT, s. [bergamotte, Fr.] a 
species of mellow juicy pear. A kind of perfume, or es¬ 
sence. 

BURGF.O'LS, *. [bourgeois, Fr.] a small *ype used by 
printers. A citizen, a burgess. 

BU'RGESS, s. [bourgeois , Fr.] an inhabitant of a borough 
or city; or a representative of a borough town in parlia¬ 
ment. 

BURGH, s. a corporate town or borough. 

BURGII, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on 
Thursday, 12 miles N. N. E. of Boston, and 131 N. of 
London. Population 906. 

BU'RGIIER, s. [from burgh and war. Sax.] one who 
has the right of a citizen, or a vote for a parliament 
man. 

BU'RGHKRSHIP, s. [from burgher and scyp. Sax.] the 
dignitv, privilege, or office ot a burgher. 

BU RGLARY, s. [from burg, a house, and larrrnv, a 
thief] in Law, a felonious breaking and entering a person's 
house in the night time, with an intent to commit some 
felony, whether it be executed or not. If the offence 
happen in the day-time, it is then called house-breaking, 
by way of distinction. 

BURGOMASTER, (most properly spelt burgher master,) 
s. [burger and master, Bclg.J the chief magistrate of the 
towns of the Netherlands, Gernmnv, and Switzerland, and 
answering to an alderman and sheriff' of London. 

BU'RIAL, s. the interring or placing a dead body in the 
ground; sepulture. Figuiutivcly, the placing anything in the 
earth, or under the water. The burial service is an office of 
the church, performed at the grave and interment of one of 
its members. 

BU'RIER, s. he that places or inters a corpse in the grave. 
Figuratively, that which removes any corpse or other thing 
out of sight. Seldom used. 

BU'RINE, s. [Fr.] a tool used by engravers to make- their 
marks, or etch on metal; a graver. 

To BURL, v. a. to dress clothes as fullers do. 

BURLESQUE, bur-lesk, s. [Fr.] a droll, ludicrous kind 
of poetry, wherein both persons and things are repre¬ 
sented in such a ridiculous light as to excite laughter. 
Jocular. 

To BURLE'SQUF., v. a. to turn to ridicule; to repre¬ 
sent a person or thing in a ludicrous and ridiculous 
manner. 

BU'RLY, a. tall, or over-grown, applied to stature. Of 
large dimensions, or very wide, applied to breadth. Re¬ 
plete; full. Iligh-sounding, swelling, or pompous, applied 
to style. 

To BURN, v. a. [prefer. I burnt, or have burnt; bernan. 
Sax.] to consume or destroy by lire; to occasion a wound 
by fire, or any hot solid body, Neuterly, to be on fire; to 
kindle. Figuratively, to shine as if in flame. To be violently 
agitated or inflamed by passion; to make the cheeks glow 
with heat, or consume like latent fire. 

BURN, s. a wound or hurt received from fire. 

BU'RNF.T, s. a plant, the same with pimpinella. 

BU'RNHAM, a sea-port town of Norfolk, with a good 
harbour, and markets on Mondays and Saturdays. It ha* 
a considerable trade in corn; and is 29 miles N. W. of 
Norwich, and 127 N. E. of London. Population 1022. 

BU'RNHAM, a fishing town of Essex, at the mouth of 
the river Crouch, which is here called Burnham Water. The 
Walfleet and Burnham oysters are the product of the creek 
and pits of this river. It is 11 miles S. E. of Malden, and 40 
E. by N. of London. Population 1393. 

BURNING, s. the action of fire on so™'- substance 
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whereby the minute parts are forced from each other, put into 
violent motion, and some of them assuming the nature of fire 
themselves, fly off to their proper sphere, while others either 
ascend in vapours, or are reduced to ashes. Figuratively, a 
flame or fire; the article burned. 

BU'RNING-GLASS, s. a convex glass which collects the 
rays of the sun into a point, where wood or other combustible 
matter being placed, is set on fire. As a wood-fire is 45 
times hotter than that of tl»e summer-sun, a glass must con¬ 
dense the rays of light 35 times to burn. Reflecting burning 
glasses arc much more powerful than lenses, or glasses that 
transmit the rays of light through them. 

To BU RNISH, v. a. [buruir, Fr.] to polish any substance 
so as to make it shine ; to give a gloss to. Neuterly, to grow 
bright or glossy; to shine with splendour. 

BU'RNISHER, s. one who burnishes or polishes; an in¬ 
strument used by polishers. 

BU'RNISHING, s. the act of polishing. 

BURNLEY , a town of Lancashire, with a market on Mon¬ 
day, and large woollen and cotton manufactures, printing 
houses, dying houses, mills, &c. It is seated in a very healthy 
situation, near the Leeds and Liverpool canal, 35 miles S. E. 
of Lancaster, and 211 N. N. \V. of Loudon. Population 7554. 

BURNT, part. pass, of Burn. 

BURNT-ISLAND, a borough of Scotland, in Fifeshire, 
with an excellent harbour, and a trade in ship-building. It is 
seated under a stupendous rock, on the Frith of Forth, 10 
miles N. \V. of Edinburgh. Population 2366. 

BURR, s. the lobe or lap of the ear; likewise a sweetbread 
of meat, especially that of veal. 

BU'RR-RF.El), s. a kind of plant found in wet ditches, and 
on banks of rivers. 

BU'RRKL, s. [from benrre, Fr.] in Gardening, a species of 
pear, called likewise the red butler pritr. 

DU'RREL-FLY, s. in Natural History, a winged insect 
very troublesome to cattle, called likewise the ox-Jhj, gad-bee, 
or breesr. 

BU'RR EL-SHOT, s. a sort, of case-shot, or small bullets, 
nails, stones, pieces of old iron,<Xrc. put into cases, to he dis¬ 
charged from a piece of ordnance. 

BURROW, BOROUGH, BERG, BURG, BURGH, s. 
[burg, Sax.] a corporate town which sends members to par¬ 
liament, and formerly applied only to fortified places. The 
holes made in the ground by rabbits. 

To BU'RROW, e. a. to make holes in the ground like rabbits. 

BU'ItSAR, s. [bursarius, Lat.j an officer in a college, who 
receives its monies, and keeps its accounts; a treasurer. 
Scholars sent as exhibitioners to the universities in Scotland 
by each presbytery, from whom they have a small annual 
allowance for four years. 

BURSE, s. [bourse, Fr.] an Exchange, or place where mer¬ 
chants assemble to transact business. , 

BU'IISLEM, a village in Staffordshire, celebrated for its 
pottery, with a market on Monday, and 12,714 inhabitants. 
It lies near the Trent and Mersey canal, 2 miles N. N. E. of 
Newcastle, and 151 N. N. W. of London. 

BURST, s. a separation of the parts of a thing with vio¬ 
lence, and attended with noise; an explosion; a sudden and 
violent action of any kind. 

To BURST, v. «. [preter. I burst, have burst, or bursten; 
burst an. Sax.] to separate, or fly asunder with violence; to 
quit or break away, with the particle from. Used with into, 
to come in suddenly; as, “ She burst into the room.” To 
break, separate, or disunite with sudtlenness and violence. 

BURST, or BU'RSTEN, [part, of Buust] in Surgery, ap¬ 
plied to one who has a rupture. 

BU'RSTWORT, s. an herb good against ruptures. 


To BU'RTHEN, v. a. 1 
BU RTHEN, *. } BuRDEK - 

BURTON, a town of Westmoreland, with a market on 
Tuesday, 11 miles N. of Lancaster, and 2GI N. N.W.of 
London. It communicates with all the late inland navigations, 
by means of the Lancaster canal. Population 733. 

BURTON CONSTABLE, m town of Yorkshire, between 
Midlam and Richmond, with a market on Friday. _ ... 

BURTONSTRA'THER, a small town of Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Monday; seated on a hill, near the Trent, 
on which it has several mills, 32 miles N. of Lincoln, and 165 
N. by W. of London. Population 760. 

BURTON UPON TRENT, a town of Staffordshire, si¬ 
tuated oil the river Trent, over which it has a bridge of free¬ 
stone, a quarter of a mile in length. It consists chiefly of two 
long streets, and has long been noted for its excellent malt 
and ale, great quantities of which last arc exported to London, 
Leith, the Baltic, &c. It has also manufactures in woo! anil 
cotton, of hats, spades, and other articles, besides forges for 
forming iron bars. The houses are about i,400, the inhabit¬ 
ants BOSS ; and it lias a well supplied market for corn and 
provisions on Thursday. Besides the Trout, it communicates, 
by canals, with Liverpool, Bristol, Coventry, and all the late 
inland navigations. It is 11 miles S. W. of Derby, and 125 
N. N. W. of London. 


BU'RWELL, Cambridgeshire, 3 miles N. of Newmarket 
Heath. On the 8th of September, 1727, a melancholy event 
took place here : 160 persons, among whom were several 
young ladies of foriuue, being assembled in a barn on the ex¬ 
hibition of a puppet-show, the place took fire, by a careless 
accident, when only five or six escaped : the bodies of the 
dead were so disfigured by the lire, and the fall of the roof, 
&o* that their friends could not recognize them, and they were 
promiscuously interred in one large grave. A tablet has been 
here erected in the church, to perpetuate the event. 

BU'HY, (commonly pron. hern/, in this and the four next 
words) s. [burg, Sax.] a dwelling-place or house. Added to 
the Saxon names, implies that the person or company resided 
or lived there ; thus Aldcrmanhury, seems to intimate that the 
aldermen resided formerly in that place. 

To BU'RY, v. a. [from brrgn, Goth.] to inter a corpse in a 
grave; to inter with funeral rites; to cover with earth. Fi¬ 
guratively, to conceal or hide. 

BURYING-PLACE, s. a place set apart for interring 
bodies ; a ceinrtry, or church-yord. 

BURY, a town of Lancashire, noted for its manufacture of 
fustians, half-thicks, kerseys, calicoes,. &e. A melancholy 
event happened here, July 5, 1787, by the fall of the theatre, 
by which more than 300 persons were buried in the ruins. 
Bury contains 9000 houses, and 47,829 inhabitants: and 
has a market on Thnrsday. By the Reform Bill, it sends 
one representative to parliament. It is seated on the Irwcll, 
near a canal which goos to Manchester, 46 miles S. E. of 
Lancaster, and 195 N. N. W. of London 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS, a town of Suffolk, which 
contains two parish churches, and a population of 11,436 
inhabitants. It sends two members to pailrmcnt, and 
owes its name to a celebrated abbey, one of the largest and 
richest in the kingdom, founded in honour of Edmund, king 
of the East Angles, who was born, crowned, murdered,- 
and buried here. It has large markets for corn, fish, 
fowl, &c. on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and is situated in a 
healthy delightful spot, affording beautiful prospects, 14 miles 
nearly E. of Newmarket, and 71 N. N. E. of London. 

BUSH, s. [6usc/i, Tout.] a thick shrub. A lx Jgh of a 
tree, hung out at a house, to shew that liquors or beer are sold 
within; formerly the sign of a tavern. 

2 M 
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To BUSH, p. n. to grow thick ; to grow in a great number 
close together. 

BU'SIIEL, s. [buschcl, old Fr.] a measure of capacity for 
dry goods, as corn, salt, fruit, coals, &e. containing eight 
gallons, or four pecks, or the eighth part of a quarter of corn, 
&c. a strike. Figuratively, any large quantity. 

BU'SHY, a. full of branches or bushes. Figuratively, 
short, but growing in great numbers ; thick like a brush. 

BU'SILESS, a. without employ; at leisure. Figuratively, 
without the fatigue that attends business. 

BUSILY, ad. in an officious inquisitive manner. With an 
air of seeming hurry from a multiplicity of business. 

BUSINESS, s. [busoignes, old Fr.] employment; a man’s 
peculiar trade or profession; affairs or concerns. After 
do, properly, service, advantage, or a means of attaining 
an end. “ A perpetual spring will not do their business." 
Bent. To do a man’s business, is a low and familiar phrase 
for killing, destroying, or ruining him. Synov. Business 
implies an object ol industry; njf'airs, an object of concern. 
The first employs the hands; the second the mind. The 
word business, by its having no plural number, intimates a par¬ 
ticular employ. By the singular of ajf'airs being seldom in 
use in the sense before us, that word is understood to mean a 
variety of transactions. 

BUSK, s. [basque, Fr.] a piece of steel or whalebone, worn 
at the stomacher of a woman’s stays, in order to keep them in 
proper form, and strengthen them. 

BlJ'SKIN, s. [broseken, Belg.J a kind of short boot worn by 
the ancients covering the foot and leg as far as the middle, 
laced or fastened before. A kind of high shoe worn by ancient 
performers in tragedy, and distinguished from the sorb worn in 
comedy, which was of a thinner sole, and consequently lower. 
Figuratively, tragedy. 

BU'SKINEU, a. dressed in buskins; relating to tragedy. 

BUSHY, or Bu'Sky, a. woody; shaded with woods; 
overgrown with trees. 

BUSS, s. [from bus, Ir.] a salute given by the lips; distin¬ 
guished from a kiss, niiicli is given with a greater show of dis¬ 
tance or ceremonious kindness. In Fishery, a small vessel 
from 4S to 60 tons burden, used in the herring fishery, from 
bussc, Teut. 

To BUSS, v. a. to s ditto a person with the lips. Figu¬ 
ratively, to touch. 

BUST, s. [busto, Ital.] in Sculpture, the figure of a person 
in relievo, containing only head, shoulders, and stomach, 
usually placed on a pedestal or console. The Italians use the 
term for the trunk of the human body, from the neck to the 
hips. 

BU STARD, s. [bistnrde, Fr.] a wild turkey. 

To BU STLE, v. n. to set about a thing with activity; to 
make a great noise or stir about any thing; to be busy. 

BU STLE, g. a hurry of business; a noise or tumult. 

BU STLER, s. an active, industrious, stirring man. 

BU SY, a. [from bysyiem, Sax.] engaged in any employ¬ 
ment; active, diligent, officious ; bustling; meddling. 

To BU'SY, v. a. to keep a person employed; to employ, to 
engage. 

BU'SYBODY, s. an officious person meddling with the 
concerns of other people, offering assistance, and giving advice, 
without being asked. 

BUT, conj. [We, hutitn, Sax.] when it diverts or breaks ofF 
the thread of a discourse, so as to puisne a different topic, it 
intimates a stop of the mind, and signifies howhrit; as, “ Jiut 
to say no more.” When applied to limit or restrain the sense 
to what is expressed, exclusive of all others, it signifies only; 
as, “ I saw but two planets.” When used to imply a thing to 
be otherwise than it should be, it signifies yet, or nevertheless; 


as, “ You pray, but it is not that God would bring you to the 
true religion.” Joined with did, or had, it denotes only • a s, 
“ Did but men consider.” Til/ots. After a comparative noun 
it has the force of Ilian; as, “ No sooner up, but he privately 
opened the gate.” Guard. No. 167. After the auxiliary verb 
be, preceded by a negative, it implies otherwise than; as, “ ft 
cannot he but nature has some director.” Hooker. Joined 
with joe, it. implies without, or had it not been for; as, “ And 
butjbr mischief you had died for spite.” Dryd. After a ne¬ 
gative, or question implying a negative, it denotes an excep¬ 
tion, except; as, “ Wiio can it be, ye gods, but perjured 
Lycon ?” Smith’s Blind. 

' BUT, s. [bout, Fr.J a limit or boundary. In Sea Language, 
the end of any plank which joins to another on the outside of 
a ship under water. 

To BUT, v. a. [bitter, old Fr.] to touch at the one end. See 
To Butt. 

BUT-END, s. the broad or blunt end of a thing, or the end 
on which it rests. 

BUTCHER, s. [lonelier, Fr.] one who kills, cuts up, and 
sells the flesh of cattle in a market, or his own house. Butcher, 
is used figuratively for one who is of a barbarous disposition, 
delights in murder, or the slaughter of mankind. 

To BUTCHER, v. a. to slay or kill a beast. Figuratively, 
to kill ; to murder in a barbarous manner. 

BUTCHERLY, ad. in a cruel, barbarous, or bloody man¬ 
lier ; grossly and clumsily barbarous. 

Blj TCHKR’.S-BROOM, s. a tree, the same with the knce- 
hollv, the green shoots of which are tied in bundles, and used 
by butchers to sweep their blocks. 

BUTCHERY, s. the trade of a butcher. Figuratively, the 
commission of murder, attended with excessive cruelty. 

BVTJ'SHIKB, a county of Scotland, consisting of the 
islands of Bute, Arran, Great and Little Cambray, and Inch- 
manioc, which lie in the Frith of Clyde, S. of Argyleshire. 
They are fertile iu corn and pastures; and iliere is a consi¬ 
derable herring fishery on their coasts. The chief town is 
Rothsav. 'Ibis shire contains 14,1,51 inhabitants, and sends 
1 member lo parliament. 

BUTLER, s. [formerly spelt hot tiler, that, is, one who (ills 
bottles ; bmitdllcr, Fr.] a servant, who has the care of the wine 
and other liquors used in a family. 

BUTJ.KRAGE, s. the duty upon wines imported claimed 
by the king’s Imtler. 

BUTLKRSIIIP, .v. the office of a Imtler. 

BU'TMF.NT, s. [nbontemnit. Fr.] in Architecture, sup¬ 
porters, on or against which tiie feet of an arch rest; likewise 
the little places taken out of the yard or ground-plot of an 
house for a buttery or scullery. 

BUTT, s. [butt. Sax.] a vessel or barrel containing 120 gal¬ 
lons of wine, 108 of beer, and from 1.5 to 22 ewt. of currants. 

BUTT, s. [but, Fr.J the place or mark which a person is to 
hit in shooting; a blow given by a horned animal with tin. 
head. Figuratively, the point or object to which any person’s 
measures are made by a push in fencing; a person who is the 
object of ridicule to a whole rompany. 

To BUTT, v. a. [bolten, Belg.] to strike or give a blow 
with the head, applied to the method of attack used by a ram. 

BUTTER, *. [bultere. Sax.] a fat and unctuous substance 
made from cream by churning. 

To BUTTER, v. a. to spread or pour butter upon any thing. 
Figuratively, to increase stakes in gambling. 

1UHTERBIJMP, s. a fowl; the same with the bittern. 

BU TTERBUR, s. [pclasitrs, Lat.] a plant used in medicine, 
and grows wild in great plenty by the sides of ditches. 

BUTTER FLOWER, s. a yellow flower, with which the 
fields abound in the month of May. 
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BUTTERFLY, s. [bntterflege, Sax.] in Natflral History, a 
beautiful insect produced Irom an egg, cnica-worm, cater¬ 
pillar, and nymph or aurelia. The wonders of its different 
stages, before it arrives at maturity, and the profusion of 
splendor which appears in its structure, when arrived to the 
butterfly state, would require too much room to expatiate on 
here. 

BU'TTERJAGS, s. a plant; the same with the yellow 
tnedick, or snuilshell. 

BU'TTERIS, s. in Farriery, an instrument of steel set in a 
wooden handle, used in paring the hoof of a horse. 

BU'TTERMERE , a lake of Cumberland, near the source 
of the Cocker, 8 miles S. W. of Keswick. The lakes of But- 
termere and Lowswater arc not so extensive as those of the 
Derwent or Keswick, but quite as beautiful, and the country 
about them is as mountainous and romantic as Rorrowdalo. 

BUTTERMILK, s. the whey separated from the cream in 
making butter. 

BUTTE RPR I NT, s. a piece of carved wood used to mark 

butter. 

BU'TTERWORT, s. in Botany, the pinguicula, or sanicle. 

BUTTERY, a. having the appearance or qualities of butter. 

BUTTERY, s. the room where provisions me laid up. 

BUTTOCK, s. the broad, thick, fleshy part of a man, or 
beast, joined to the hip; the rump. The buttock of a ship is 
her full breadth right astern. 

BUTTON, s. [bullion, Brit.] a small (latlish round ball made 
of metal, or wood covered with silk or hair, sewed to the 
clothes to fasten any part of dress together. Figuratively, a 
knob or ball. In Botany, the round head of a plant; a bud. 
In Carpentry, a piece of wood moving upon a nail or screw, 
used to keep a door close. In Smitbery, a brass knob of a 
look serving to open or shut a door. In Natural History, the 
sea-urchin, a kind of crab-fish, with prickles instead of feet. 

To BU'TTON, v. ft. to sew buttons on a garment; to close 
nr fasten the parts of a garment together with buttons. Figu¬ 
ratively, to enclose. 

BUTTONHOLE, s. the hole made in a garment to receive 
and fasten the button in. 

BUTTRESS, s. [from ahoutir, IT.] in Architecture, a kind 
of hutment serving to prop or support the side of a building or 
wall. Figuratively, a prop, or support of anv opinion or cause. 

To BUTTRESS, to a. to prop ; to support. 

BU'TWINK, s. a bird. 

WJTYRA'CF.OUS, or BUTY'ROUS, a. [from bntyrnm, Lat.] 
having the properties or qualities of butter. 

BU'XOM, a. [buesum , Sax.] obedient; obsequious; tract¬ 
able. Figuratively, void of resistance; yielding, or giving 
way. Gay, lively, brisk ; wanton ; jolly. 

BU'XOMLY, ad. dutifully; obediently; wantonly; gaily; 
amorously. 

BU'XOM N F.SS, s. meekness, obedience; wantonness, gaiety. 

BUXTON, a town of Derbyshire, at the entrance of the 
Peak. It lias nine wells that rise near the source of the river 
Wye, which are reckoned among the wonders of the Peak. 
Their waters were noted in the times of the Romans. Although 
hot and sulphureous, they are palatable; create an appetite 
and remove obstructions, and, if bathed in, afford relief in 
scorbutic rheumatisms, nervous cases, Arc. and are much re¬ 
sorted to in summer. The public rooms are in an elegant 
building, of the Doric order, erected by the duke of Devonshire ; 
and underneath are a piazza and shops. Buxton has a manu¬ 
facture of cotton, and is situated in au open, healthy country, 
with a variety of fine views, 28 miles from Manchester, 32 N. 
W. of Derby, and 160 N. N W.. of London. Near Buxton, 
at the foot of a mountain, is Pool’s Hole; the entrance to 
which is low and narrow, but it presently opens to a cave of 


considerable height, 696 feci long, with a roof resembling a 
Gothic cathedral. It contains many curious concretions formed 
by the continual dropping of the petrifying water. Pop. 1211. 

To BUY, hi, v. a. [hie/an, Sax.] to purchase a thing by 
money, or the exchange of any other commodity. Figuratively, 
to exchange one tiling for another. To bribe, or corrupt by 
bribery. 

BU’YER, bi-er, s. a purchaser. 

To BUZZ, v. n. [bizzen. Teut.] to hum, or make a noise like 
bees, flies, or wasps. To sound heavy and low. 

To BUZZ, v. a. to whisper. Used with abroad, to divulge, 
publish, or spread a report or rumour. 

BUZZ, s. the humming sound of bees; a whisper or talk. 

BU ZZARD, s. [busard, Fr.] a degenerate kind of hawk. 
Figuratively, a person of mean parts ; a blockhead or dunce. 

BU'ZZF.R, s . a secret whisperer, or one who endeavours, by 
false rumours, to alienate the affections of another. 

BY, prep, [bi, biij. Sax.] after words signifying action, it 
implies the agent, cause, means, manner; and is used after 
verbs neuter for the instrument. After quantity it expresses 
the proportion. At the end of a sentence, it implies imitation 
or conformity, as “ A model to build others by," Arliniit. 
After an adjective of the comparative degree, it denotes the 
difference ; as “ Shorter by the bead.” Applied to place or 
situation, it denotes nearness. Joined to the pronouns himself, 
Itcrsclf, Ac. it signifies the exclusion or absence of all other-. 
After keep, it signifies possession, or ready for use ; as “He 
kept some of the spirit by him.” Boyle. In forms of swearing, 
it signifies a particularizing, or specifying the object. Used 
adverbially, it signifies near, or at a small distance, applied 
to place. Passing, applied to motion; and presence, when 
used with be ; as “ I will not be by." Shah. By and by, or 
And by, signifies in a short time, or presently. Used suhstan • 
lively, for something which is not the direct or immediate 
object of a person’s regard; generally used with the preposi¬ 
tion by ; as “ By the by.” Dryd. In the latter use, it is com¬ 
monly written bye, and as it distinguishes it from the preposi¬ 
tion, should be generally adopted for the sake of perspicuity. 

BY, or BYE, in Composition, implies something out of the 
direct way, as by-road; something irregular, private, or selfish, 
as by-end; something private, opposed to that which is l>v 
public authority, as a by lau\ 

BY-F.ND, s. private or self interest, opposed to public spiri:, 
and conveying an idea of reproach. 

BY'-GONE, a. past; peculiar to the Scots. 

BY-LAYV, s. [bilage, Sax.] a law made by corporations, or 
court-loots, for the better government of cities, Ac. in cases 
which arc not provided for by the public laws, but no wavs 
opposite or contrary to them. 

BY-MATTER, s. something which is accidental, and Ins 
no connection with the main subject. 

BY-NAME, s. a nickname, name of reproach, or accidental 
appellation. 

BY'-PAST, a. past: peculiar to the Scots. 

BY-PATH, s. a private path, opposed to a public path. 

BY-ROAD, s. an unfrequented road. 

BY-STANDER, s. a looker on. 

BY-WAY, s. a private and obscure way. 

BY-WORD, s. [ bi-word , Sax.] a saying, proverb, or term of 
reproach. 

BYZA'NTINE, s . See Bjzantine. 

c. 

is the third letter in the English alphabet, supposed 
by some to have been borrowed from the Hebrew, 
by others from the Grecian. It is sounded by pressing 
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tho breath between the tongue, raised to the roof of the 
mouth near the palate, and tha lips open. Before the 
vowels a, o, u, and alt consortm ts, it is pronounced hard, 
though somewhat softer than the h, as in cage, cat, cut; 
but. before e, *, and y, it has a sound like the s, but some¬ 
what more sharp, as in cit, cell, cyder; before an h it has 
a peculiar sound, between the hardness of the k and the 
softness of the s, as in chain, cheese; but in words derived 
from the. French, it is sounded like an s before h, as in 
chaise, chicane, which are pronounced shaize, shicane. It 
has been customary to add a k to it, when it conics at the 
end of words as in logick; but moderns seem now to have 
dropped the k as useless, writing logic, critic, music, &e. which 
is certainly to be commended, not only as being more agree¬ 
able to the etymology of words derived from the Latin, 
but likewise confirmed by the practice of the Anglo-Saxons, 
from whom we have borrowed the best part of our lan¬ 
guage. Used as a figure, it stands for 100, and when 
double f’C, 200. When placed before a name, it signifies 
Cains, Cirsar, &c. With Roman Lawyers, it signified to 
condemn, from condcmno. See A. When doubled, it sig¬ 
nifies consuls. In Commerce, it is used by merchants to 
mark their books. In Music, it denotes the highest part of a 
thorough bass. 

CAB, s. [lleh.| a Hebrew measure, containing about three 
pints English, or the eighteenth part of an ephali. 

CABA'L, s. \caluile, Fr.] a body of men united in some 
design to disturb or change the administration of a state, dis¬ 
tinguished from party, in the same degree as Jew from many. 
Figuratively, an intrigue or plot, less than a conspiracy, to 
introduce a change in ns administration. 

To CABA'L, v. v. \cahalcr, Fr.j to form plots; to intrigue. 

CA'BAI.A, s. [Cluild.] properly signifies tradition, and is the 
name of a mysterious kind of science, thought to have been 
delivered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and transmitted 
by oral tradition to those of our times ; serving for interpreta¬ 
tion to the books both of nature and Scripture. It consisted 
principally in the combination of particular words, letters, and 
numbers, by moans whereof the rabbins pretended to discover 
tilings future, and to see clearly into the sense of many diffi¬ 
cult passages of Scripture. Figuratively, any secret science, 
particularly alchemy. 

CA’BALISTS, s. a sect, among the Jews who interpret Scrip¬ 
ture. In the singular, an alchemist; a magician. 

CABALl'XTIC, or CABALI'STICAL, a. relating to the 
cahalists ; mystical; having ail occult meaning. 

CABA'LLKR, s. one who enters into plots and intrigues to 
disturb mid change the administration of any government. 

CA'BARFT, s. [Fr.] a tavern. 

CA'RBAtSH, s. in Botany, the brassica, a kitchen plant with 
huge, fleshy, anil glaucous-coloured leaves. Linmeus ranges 
it in the second sect of his 15th class, joining the turnip, 
linvcw, and rocket to it; its species are eight; the varieties of 
the first being eleven, and those of the third sort two. A cant 
word for a tailor's remnants in cutting out dollies; and used, 
figuratively, for si petty theft or encroachment. 

To CA'BBAGF, r. a. to defraud a person of part of his cloth. 
Neutcrly, to form a head ; as, “ the plnnts begin to cabbage.'' 

CABIN, s. [ caban, Brit..] a little but or cottage ; a tent; a 
small room. On board a ship, a small chamber. 

To GA’BIN, p. n. to live in a cabin. Figuratively, to live 
or lie in any narrow or small place. 

CA'BINED, a. belonging to a cabin. Figuratively, narrow, 
or belonging to a bod-cliatiiber. 

OA'BINET, s. [Fr.] among Joiners, a kind of press or chest 
with several doors and drawers for preserving curiosities, or 
keeping clothes. Figuratively, a room in which private con¬ 


sultations are held. Hence a cabinet-council is that which i; 
held with great privacy, and wherein the most important arti¬ 
cles which concern a state are determined. 

CA BINET-MAKER, s. one who makes cabinets, chests of 
drawers, and other nice wooden furniture. 

CA BLE, s. [cabl, Brit.] a strong tliree-straud rope, from 
three to twenty inches in diameter, fastened to an anchor to 
hold the ship when she rides. When two pieces of cable are 
spliced together, it is called a shot of the cable. 

CA BLED, «. belonging to, or resembling cables. Cabled 
flutes, ill Architecture, are those which are filled up with pieces 
in the form of a cable. In Heraldry, a cabled cross, is formed 
of the two ends of a ship's cable. 

CABOCH EL), a. in Heraldry, applied to the head of a beast 
cut oil'behind the ears by a section parallel to the face. 

CA'BURNS, s. small ropes used in a ship. 

CA'CAO, or CA COA, s. a nut about the size of a common 
almond, the fruit of a tree very common in the West Indies. 
The liuit, if good, lias a brown and pretty even skin or peel; 
and when it is taken otf, the kernel must appear full, plump, 
and shining, of a hazel-nut colour, very dark on the outside, 
a little more reddish within, of a bitterish and astringent taste, 
without any greenish or musty savour. It is one of the most 
oily fruits which nature produces, and never grows rank, how 
old soever it. be. Of this fruit is made an excellent conserve, 
as also chocolate. 

CACHEXY, kak-kek-se, s. [xuxfsiu, Or.] an ill habit of 
body, or such a distemperature of the humours as hinders 
nutrition, atul weakens the vital and animal functions. 

CACHECTIC, or CACHE'CTICAL, ka-kck-tic, orka-kek- 
tc-cal, a. having an ill habit cf body. 

CACHINNATIOX, ka-kin-na-shon, s. [cachinnatio, Lat.] a 
loud laughter, or what we call a horse laugh. 

CACKLE, s. the noise made by a goose or fowl. 

To CACKLE, v. n. [karchclen, Brit.] to make a noise like 
a goose ; applied likewise to that of a hen. Figuratively, to 
laugh heartily ; to giggle. 

CA'CKLER, s. a fowl that cackles. Figuratively, a person 
who divulges a secret; a tell-tale ; a tattler. 

CACOCIIY'MY, kak-ko-kim-e, s. [uaco-^vpia, Gr.] in Medi¬ 
cine, a vitious or corrupt state of the vital humours. 

CACODEMON, s. [cukviaipior, Or.] an evil spirit, or glmst; 
any imaginary frightful monster, created in the minds of fearful 
and superstitious people. With Astrologers, it, is the 12th 
house in a scheme of the heavens, so called from the pretemh d 
terror of its prognostication. 

CACOE'THES, s. [from xmoi/S’jjc, Or.] in Medicine, an 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to malignant and difficult dis¬ 
tempers. In Surgery, it is an inveterate disease, breaking out 
in boils or Mains hardly curable. 

CACOTIIONY, ka-kof-o-ne, s. [rawifnir/o, Gr.] in Gram¬ 
mar and Rhetoric, the meeting together of letters, syllables, or 
words, which form a harsh and disagreeable sound. 

To CACU'MINATE, v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] to sharpen. 

CADA'VEROUS, a. [cadavcrosus, Lat] having the appear¬ 
ance or qualities of a dead body. 

CADDIS, s. a kind of tape or ribbon. In Natural History, 
a kind of worm or grub found in a case of straw, derived from 
coddc. Sax. a bag. 

CADE, ir. soft, tender, tame, delicate. In Husbandry, a 
cade lamb, is one that is bred in a house; a house lamb. 
Hence, the verb, to cade, to bring up tenderly. 

CADE, s. [cadus, Lat] a keg, cask, or barrel. A cade of 
herrings contains 500, and a cade of sprats 1000. 

CA DENCE, s. [cadence, Fr.] a fall, decline, or descent. 
In Music, a certain rest, either at the end of a song, or of 
some of the parts into which it is divided, as into members oi 
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periods. In Dancing, wlien the several steps and motions 
i'ollow or answer to the diifcrent notes or measure of the 
music. In the Menage, the equal measure which a horse 
observes in all his motions. In Heraldry, distinction of 
houses. 

CADET, s. [Fr.] the younger son of a family. Among mi¬ 
litary men, a young gentleman, who serves as a private man, 
at his own expense, with a view to acquire knowledge in the 
art of war, and to obtain a commission. 

CA’DEW, or CA'DKWORM, s. in Natural History, a straw- 
worm, which in time changes into a butterfly. 

CA'DGER, s. a huckster ; a carrier. A beggar. 

CA'DI, s. a magistrate among the Turks. 

CADl'J.LACK, s. a sort of pear. 

CA'DIX, a large, rich, and ancient city of Andalusia, first 
built by the Phcnicians, who called it Gadcz; seated on an 
island, from which it has a communication with the continent 
hv a bridge. The bay formed by it is 10 miles in length, and 
from 3 to 5 in breadth. It. is the emporium of the Spanish 
foreign trade. Here the galleons and register ships are fitted 
out for Terra Finna and I .a Plata, and the flota for Mexico; 
and here the bullion of America is imported, to he distributed 
to the foreign merchants, who principally supply the outward 
hound fleets with their cargoes. This city sullered a long 
blockade from the French, when they invaded Spain in 1808 ; 
lmt in 1812 they burned their woiks and abandoned it. Here 
the supreme junta of government, in 1810, summoned the 
eortes to meet them, which assembly was subsequently re¬ 
moved to Seville and Madrid. Cmliz contains about. 7/»,000 
inhabitants, has manufactures of linen and salr, and is .15 miles 
N. W. of Gibraltar, and 90 W. by S. of Malaga, l.at. 36. 32. 
N. Ion. 6. 18. W. 

CA'DMIA, s. a recrement of copper ore, produced in fur¬ 
naces, when that metal is separated from its ore. 

CADIJ'CE, or CADU'OEUS, s. [l.at.] among the Romans, 
was a while staff or wand, carried by those officers who went 
to proclaim peace with any people with whom they had been 
at variance. Also, a rod ciitvviMod by two serpents, borne by 
Mercury, as tlu; ensign of bis quality and ofliee, given him, ac¬ 
cording to the falde, for the seven-stringed harp. The poets 
ascribe to this rod the properties of laying men asleep, raising 
the dead, &e. 

CADUCITY, s. tendency to fall; frailty. 

C.E'CUM, s. [l,at.[ in Anatomy, one of the three portions of 
(lie larger intestines. 

CAERLE'ON, a town of Monmouthshire, once the metro¬ 
polis of all Wales, and the see of an archbishop till the year 
521, when it was removed to Menevia, now St. David’s. It 
has a market, on Thursday, and a curious bridge over the river 
IJsk ; 2(3 miles from Bristol, (to and from which vessels sail 
every week,) and 146 W. by N. of London. Populat. 1500. 

CAERPHI LLY, a small straggling town of Glamorgan¬ 
shire, with a market on Thursday, and a woollen manufacture, 
seated between the rivers Tali’ and liumney, 5 miles N : . of 
LaiidafF. One half of a round tower, here, part of ils large 
ancient castle, overhangs its basis more than 9 feet, ami is 
reckoned as great a curiosity as the leaning tower of Pisa in 
Italy. 

CA 'ERWYS, a town of Flintshire, in North Wales, seated 
on an ascent, 5 milps W. of Flint, and 212 N. W. of London. 
Its market has been discontinued since that at Holywell was 
established. 

C/E'STUS, s. [Lat.] a large gauntlet made of raw hides, 
used in combats by the ancients; it was studded with nails, or 
strengthened with lead or plates of iron, and surrounded the 
hands, wrists, and arms, to guard them from blows, and pre¬ 
vent their being broken or dislocated. 


CzESU'RA, s. [Lat.] a figure in poetry, by which a short syl¬ 
lable after a complete foot is made long. 

CAFFRA'RIA, an extensive country of Africa, divided into 
Caffraria Proper, and the Country of the Hottentots. The 
former is S. of the river Coavo, which separates it from Zan- 
guebar in lat. 8. 35. S. and extends along the Indian Ocean to 
the mouth of the Great Fish River, in lat. 33. 33. »S. which 
divides it from the country of the Hottentots; its other 
boundaries art: uncertain. The Calfres are tall, active, and 
robust, and evince great courage in attacking lions and other 
beasts of prey. Their complexion is black, and their hair 
woolly ; their clothing consists of tanned hides of oxen, which 
are as pliant as cloth. The men employ much of their time 
in hunting, the women in cultivating the land; they also make 
earthenware and curious baskets. The. country is fertile, and 
they have large herds of cattle, which are small, but very docile, 
coming at a whistle. They have no priests, yet undergo, at 12 
years of age, the initiatory rite of the Hebrews. The interior 
parts are little known. 

CA'FTAN, .v. [Pers.] a Persian or Turkish vest or gar¬ 
ment. 

CAG, s. a barrel or wooden vessel, containing four or five 
gallons. Generally written /«</. 

CAGE, s. [cage, Fr.] an enclosure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept; a place for wild beasts, enclosed with palli- 
sadoes; a prison for people guilty of petty crimes. 

To (’AGE, v. a. to enclose or confine in a cage. 

CAI'MAN, s. the American name of ;t crocodile. 

To CA.IO'LE, v. a. [ cajeolcr, Fr.] to flatter, soothe, or coax, 
including the idea of dissimulation. 

CAJO'LER, s. a flatterer, or wheedler. 

CAl'RO, Grand Cairo, or El Kalina, the capital of Egypt, 
consists of 3 towns, about a mile apart, viz. Old Cairo, or 
Mesra, New Cairo, and the port of Bulac. The inhabitants 
are about 280,000. Old Cairo is a small place, though it he 
the harbour for boats from Upper Egypt. New Cairo is about 
a mile from the river, and 7 miles in circumference. It has 3 
or 4 grand gates, but the streets are narrow, and the. best 
houses are generally built round a court, having their windows 
within the enclosed court, and presenting only a dead wall to 
the street. The calash is a canal which conveys the waters of 
the Nile into the city ; it is about 20 feet broad, and Inis houses 
on each side of it. Here are several public bagnios and cara¬ 
vansaries, and about 300 mosques, the lofty minarets of which 
present a very picturesque appearance. In the 15th century, 
this was one of the richest and most flourishing cities in the 
world; it has since declined, hut the Europeans have still tlu ir 
consuls and factors here. It is seated near the E. hank of the 
Nile, 100 miles south of its mouth. Lat. 30. 3. N. Ion. 31. 
18. E. 

CA'ISSON, s. [Fr.] a chest of bombs or powder, laid in the 
enemy’s way to he tired on his approach. Also, a wooden 
frame, or chest, used in laying the foundations of the piers of a 
bridge. 

CA ITHNESS, the most northerly county of Scotland, 
bounded on the W. hv Sutlierlandshire; on the N. by the Pent- 
laud Frith, which divides it from the Orkney Islands; and on 
the S. E. by the German Ocean. Its greatest extent is 35 
miles from N. to S. and 20 from E. to W. The S. W. part is 
mountainous, and the abode of wild roes, a-d other animals; 
the rocky summits shelter eagles, and other birds of prey, and 
the lakes are resorted to by swans and various water-fowl. 
On the S. W. this county ends in the promontory called the ()rd 
of Caithness. Along the side of this steep hill, impending 
above the sea, a winding road 1ms been cut, which is the only 
entrance into this comity from the S. The climate is good, 
and the soil round the coast verv improveable . here the Eug- 
2 N 
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jish is spoken, but in the Highlands the Erse prevails. Wick 
is the capital. This county contains 34,529 inhabitants, and 
sends 1 member to parliament. 

CAITIFF, s. [from cattivo, Ilal.] a criminal who is guilty of 
meanness; a despicable, contemptible villain. 

CAKE, s. [ caccen , Brit.] a rich kind of baked bread. Fi¬ 
guratively, any thing composed of flour and baked, made 
in a thin and flutlish form. Concreted or coagulated 
matter. 

To CAKE, r. n. to harden like dough in the oven. 

( Al.ABA'Sll-TREE, s. in Botany, a large tree growing 
from twenty-three to thirty feet high. The shells of the fruit 
are used by the negroes for cups; as also for instruments of 
music, by making a hole in the shell, and putting in small 
stones, with which they make a soft of rattle. 

CALABA 'R, a country in the kingdom of Benin, in Upper 
Guinea, with a town and river of the same name, where the 
Hutch have a factory, f.at. 5. 40. N. Ion. 7. 15. K. 

CALA'BRIA, a country of Naples, divided into Ultra and 
Cilia; or Farther Calabria, of which Reggio is the capital, 
having Calabria Citra on the N. and the Mediterranean on 
toe E., S., and W.; and Hither Calabria, of which Cosen/.a 
>■ the capital, being bounded on the N. by Basilicata, on the 
I- by the Gulf of Tarento, and on the >S. by Calabria Ultra. 

It is rich in vegetable and mineral productions, but liable 
to earthquakes; one of the most terrible upon record hap¬ 
pened here and in Sicily, in 1783, when, besides the destruc¬ 
tion of many towns, villages, and farms, above 40,000 persons 
perished. Mountains were levelled and valleys formed in an 
instant; new rivers began to flow,old streams were sunk into 
the earth, and plantations and bills were carried to places far 
distant. At Neilla, a wave, which had swept the country for 
three miles, carried oil', on its return, 2,470 of the inha¬ 
bitants. 

CA'LAIS, n strong sea-port of France, in the department 
of Fas de Calais, in Lower Picardy, with a citadel as large as 
tlie town, and a fortified harbour. It is built in the form of a 
triangle, one side of which is towards the sea, and is a trading 
place, with handsome streets, several churches and monas¬ 
teries, and about 7000 inhabitants. It was taken by king 
Edward III. in 1347; and was lost in queen Mary’s time, in 
1557. It was bombarded by the English in ltiOfl, without 
doing much damage. The fortifications are good; but its 
greatest strength is its situation among the marshes, which 
may be overflowed at the approach of an enemy. The har¬ 
bour is not so good as formerly, nor will it admit vessels of any 
great burden. In time of peace there are paeket-boats going 
backward and forward daily from Dover to Calais. It is 25 
miles E. S. E. of Dover, 25 \V. of Dunkirk, and 152 N. by \V. 
of Paris. Lon. 1.51. E. lat. 50. 57. N. 

CALAMA'NCO, s. a glossy kind of woollen stuff. 

CA'l,AMINE, s. [lapis calaminaris, Lat.] a hard, heavy, 
mineral substance, appearing of a stony nature, hut a lax 
and cavernous structure, generally found in loose masses, 
from the size of a walnut to the weight of three pounds and 
upwards. 

CA'LAMINT, s. [calamintha, Lat.] in Botany, a species of 
the melissa or haunt, which grows uaturally in the mountains 
of Tuscany. It has forked fruitstalks, growing at the base of 
the leaves, and bluish white blossoms. It is found by road¬ 
sides and corn-fields, and flowers in August. 

CALA'MITOUS, a. [calamitosus, Lat.] involved in misfor¬ 
tunes; wretched; unfortunate; unhappy, oppressed with misery, 
applied to persons. Fatal, noxious, unwholesome, or produc¬ 
tive of misery or distress, applied to things. 

CALA'MITY, s. [calamitas, Lat.] misfortune, affliction, dis¬ 
tress, the cause of misery. Synon. Each of these words de¬ 


notes a sad event; but that of misfortune is applied to casm 
allies and outward circumstances, things detached from us. 
Disaster respects properly personal accidents. Calamity im¬ 
plies something more general. 

CA'LAMUS, s. [Lat.] in Botany, a reed or sweet-scented 
wood. See SriCEWoar. 

CALASH, s. [caliche, Fr.] a light four-wheeled uncovered 
carriage, driven by the traveller himself. A covering for the 
head of a lady, when full dressed. 

CALCAREOUS, a. [calcarius, Lat.] that partakes of the 
nature and qualities of calx or lime. 

CALCEATED, n. [calccatus, Lat.] shod; fitted v.id. 
shoes. 

CAI.CEDO'NIUS, CALCEDO'NY, or CHALCEDO NY, s. 
[Lat.] a precious stone of the agate kind. 

CALCINATION, s . [calcination, Fr.] the rendering a body 
reducible to powder by means of fire. 

CALCINA'TORY, s. a vessel used in calcining. 

To CALCTNE, v. a. [from calx, Lat.] to make a thing easily 
powdered bv means of fire; to hum to a substance «Inch a 
small force will crumble; to reduce to ashes ; to bum in a cin¬ 
der. Figuratively, to consume or destroy. 

CALCO'GRAPHY, or CHALCOGRAPHY, s. [from 
XuXx<>c and yjjity<a, Gr.] the art of engraving on brass or top¬ 
per plates. 

To CA'I.CULATE, v. a. [calculer, Fr.] to find out the value 
or amount of any thing by arithmetic; to compute or find the 
situation of the planets ; to contrive or adapt to a certain end. 
Neuterly, to make a computation. 

CALCULATION, *. an operation in arithmetic; the act of 
numbering. Figuratively, a deduction of reason, the result of 
an arithmetical operation ; a reckoning. 

CALCULATOR, s. one who computes or calculates. 

CALCU I.A'TORY, a. belonging to calculation. 

CA'LCULOSE, or CA'I.CUI.OUS, a. [from calculus, Lat.] 
stony, gritty ; having the stone or gravel. 

CA LCULUS, s . [Lat.J in Medicine, the stone in the kid¬ 
neys, ureters, or bladder. 

CAT.CU'TTA, or Fort William, the emporium of Bengal, 
and seat of the governor-general of India, is seated on the 
W. side of Hoogly River, at about 100 miles from its mouth, 
which is navigable up to the town fur large ships. In the 
beginning of the last century it was a village, but is now an 
extensive city, supposed to contain 850,000 inhabitants. The 
houses, which are variously built, some of brick, others with 
mud, and a greater number with bamboos and mats, make a 
motley appearance; the quarter inhabited by the English is 
however entirely composed of brick buildings on a large and 
elegant scale. The inhabitants are very hospitable ; but the 
mixture of European and Asiatic manners forms a diversified 
and curious scene. Here the governor-general and council 
of Bengal reside, who have a control over the presidencies of 
Madras, Bengal, and Bcneoolen. The situation of this city is 
not happily chosen; for it has extensive muddy lakes and a vast 
forest dose by it, from which, in so hot a climate, unwhole¬ 
some vapours must arise. Here are four judges, who dis¬ 
pense justice according to the laws of England. A bishop 
was first appointed in 1818. Calcutta is 1030 miles N. E. 
by N. of Madras. Lat. 22. 33. N. Ion. 88 28. E. 

CA'LDRON, or CAU'LDllON, s. [chaudron, Fr.] a largr 
vessel to heat water or dress victuals in; a boiler; a pot e 
kettle. 

CALEDO’NIA, the ancient name of Scotland. 

CALEDO'NIA, NEW, a large island in the South Pacifi 
Ocean, 2(i0 miles long and 70 broad, discovered by Cook i 
1774. The inhabitants are strong and active; their clothing 
is a wrapper made of the bark of a tree, or of leaves. They 
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subsist chiefly on roots, and cultivate the soil with some art 
and industry. The cape at the S. E. end, called Queen Char¬ 
lotte’s Foreland, is in lat. 22. 15. S. Ion. 167. 12. E. 

CALEFA'CTION, s. |IVom calefacio, Lat.] the act of heat¬ 
ing any thing; the state of being heated. 

CALEFA'CTIVE, or CALEFA'CTORY, «. that heats, or 
has the power of heating. 

To CALEFY, v. n. [culejio, Lat.] to grow hot; to be 
heated. Actively, to make hot. 

CALENDAR, or KA'LENDAR, s. [calendarium, Lat.] a 
table containing the days, months, festivals, &c. happening 
in the year. The. Homan calendar from which ours is bor¬ 
rowed, was composed by Romulus, who made the year con¬ 
sist of no more, than ten months, or 304 days; Numa Pom- 
pilius corrected his error, by making it consist of twelve lunar 
months of thirty and twenty-nine days alternately, which made 
354 days; but being fond of an odd number, he added one 
day more, which made it 355; and that the civil year might 
equal the sun’s motion, he added a month every second year, 
.iulius Cesar, as a farther improvement, made the year con¬ 
sist of 365 days, and left the six hours to form a day at the 
end of every fourth year, which was added to the mouth of 
February. This calendar was called the Julian, or the Old 
Style, in opposition to the New Style introduced by Gregory 
XIII. who finding the Julian gone too forward, cut off ten 
days from the calendar; and, to remedy this defect for the 
future, left out one bissextile day every 100 years, making 
every fourth hundred a leap-year, By act of parliament, to 
remedy the inconveniences arising from the difference of style, 
this kingdom adopted the Gregorian, or new style, by leaving 
out eleven days of the mouth of September in the year 1752. 
When the French revolutionists set up their democratic re¬ 
public, they also changed their calendar, according to which 
tins year commenced on the ‘22d of September, 1792, and 
in succeeding years tit midnight, the beginning of that day in 
which fell the true autumnal equinox for the observatory ot 
Paris. The year was divided into 12 equal months of 30 days 
each, with five supplementary added, to complete, the 365 
days of the ordinary year. Each month was divided into three 
decades of 10 days each; distinguished by 1st, 2d, and 3d, 
decade; and the mouths and days had new names, taken from 
the circumstances of the seasons. This calendar was abol¬ 
ished by the emperor Napoleon, and the old one resumed on 
the 1st of January, 1806. 

CA'I.KN DER, s. a hot press, used to press, smooth, or 
water manufactures of silk, wool, or linen. In Natural 
History, an insect, which preys on corn, and gives the flour 
made of it a very bad taste. 

To CALENDER, v. a. {calm dr or, Fr.] to smooth, water, 
or dress any manufacture in a hot press or calender. 

CALENDERED, a. smoothed, &c. by a calender; ap¬ 
plied to corn, devoured by the insect calender. 

CA'LENDEltER, or C/VI.ENDRKR, s. one who presses, 
smooths, or waters manufactures in a hot press or calender. 

CALENDS, s. [it has no singular, calendte, Lat.] the first 
day of the month among the Romans; they were reckoned 
backwards, thus: the first day of February was called the 
calends of February, the thirty-first of January the second of 
the calends of February, and so on to the 13th, when the ides 
.commenced. 

CALENTURE, s. [from caleo, Lat.] in Medicine, an in¬ 
flammatory fever, peculiar to seamen in hot climates. 

CALF, s. [plural, calves; cenlf. Sax.] the young of a cow. 
The swelling fleshy part of a man’s leg. A dolt or stupid 
wretch, by way of contempt. 

CALIBER, s. [calibre , Fr.] the extent or diameter of any 
round thing; an instrument used by carpenters. Among gun¬ 


smiths, wooden calibers are models by which they cut the 
stocks whereon they mount their guns, pistols, &c. Steel 
calibers, are instruments with which they turn and file their 
screws. In Gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or bore of 
a piece of cannon, or of the ball it carries. Caliber compasses, 
a pair of compasses, with bent legs, used to take the dimen¬ 
sions of any round, eylindric, or conical body : they are fre¬ 
quently called callipers. 

CA'LICF., or CHALICE, s. [cali.r, Lat.] a cup appropri¬ 
ated to the vessel which the communicants drink out of at the 
Lord’s Supper. 

CA LICO, s. [from Calicut, in India] a kind of cotton 
manufacture, originally imported by the Kast-lndia Company ; 
but now manufactured in England. 

CALM), a. [calidns, l.at.] hot, burning, fervent. 

CALI'DITY, s. [caliditas, l.at.] beat. 

CALI DUCT, s. a conveyer of heal; a stove. 

CALIF, or CALIPH, s.‘ f. khalifa, Arab.] a title given to 
the successors of Mohammed among the Saracens, by win ;;i 
it is accounted the supreme ei eh siastieal dignity ; or, among 
the Mohammedans, a smeniun dignity, vested with abso¬ 
lute authority in all matters relating both to religion and 
polity. 

CALIFORNIA, a large and fertile peninsula of Noith 
America, in the Pacific Ocean, reaching N. \V. from the 
23d to the 33d degree of lat. and from 10 to 4U leagues 
wide. It was discovered by Cortes, in 1536, and is uo.v 
included in the Mexican Republic. Population about lO.OuO. 
Juan is the capital. Divers nations or tribes inhabit the 
country, without acknowledging any chid. Each father is a 
prince* over his own family ; but his power ceases when the 
children are able to provide for themselves. 

CALIGA'TION, s. [from ealiyo, l.at.] darkness, dimness. 

CALIG1NOUS, a. [ caltytnosus, l.at.] daik, dim, cloudy. 

CAIJ'GINOHSNESS, s. darkness; obscurity; dimness. 

CA'LIGHAPHY, s. |utXm„ and Gr.j a neat and 

handsome hand, applied to Writing; beautiful waiting. 

CALIVER, s. a hand-gun; a lmrqucbuse; a small gun 
used at sea; a musket of a particular size, or bore. 

CA'I.IX, s. [L.at.] in Botany, the outward greenish cover 
which encompasses the petals or other parts of a flower. 

CALI'XTINS, in Church History, a sect of Christians in 
Bohemia and Moravia ; the principal point in which they dif¬ 
fered from the church was the use of chalices, or communi¬ 
cating in both kinds. It was also a name given to those 
among the Lutherans, who followed the sentiments nf George 
Calixtus, a celebrated divine, who opposed the opinion of M. 
Augustine on predestination, grace, and fiee-will. 

To CALK, kawk, v. a. [from cu/ai/e, Fr.] to stop the 
seams or other leaks of a ship with oakum or tow. 

CALKER, s. the person who stops the leaks of a ship. 

CALKING, s. stopping the leaks or seams of a slip 
with oakum or tow, which is afterwards covered with a 
mixture of tallow, pitch and tar, as low as it draws 
water. 

To CALL, v. a. [calo, Lat.] to name. Used with on ar.d 
upon, to visit or go to a person’s house. In Divinity, to n- 
eeive a mission from God; and used wit', upon, to implore; 
to pray to in distress, with confidence of assistance. To tall 
bach, to revoke. To call over, to read aloud a list or mustei 
roll. To call names, to abuse a person by some reproachful 
term or word. To call in, applied to money, to collect or 
demand a sum lent. Joined with out, to challenge provoke, 
or excite to combat or danger. 

CALL, s. a vocal address, or invocation; authoritative requi¬ 
sition. Figuratively, a mission from God. In Law, a nomi¬ 
nation or admission. Used with upon, a claim or demand. 
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Within call, not far off; within hearing. An instrument imi¬ 
tating the notes of birds, and used by bird-catchers to bring 
them into their traps. The English name for the mineral 
called tuugstcr or wolfram by the (Jerinans. 

CALLA O, a city and sea-port of Peru, 5 miles W. of Lima; 
with a large, beautiful, anil safe harbour. Lat. 12. 2. S. 
lou. 70. VI. W. It was almost totally destroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in 17 10. 

CALLING, s. the business or trade a person professes; 
mention; station, employment, or profession. Divine vo¬ 
cation. Invitation to the tine religion. 

t VI 'Ll. ISO TUN, or Kdlimjton, a borough in Cornwall, 
with a maiket. <m Wednesday, with four annual fairs, and a 
woollen manufactory ; situate on the river inmur, 12 miles 
S. of Launceston, ami 2Hi W. by L. of London. It was 
disfranchised with several others of the corrupt Cornish 
boroughs by the. Reform Bill. It has one very good broad 
street, a market house, and a church. Population 1388. 

CALLIOPE, [ciiAXmTrij, Gr.] the muse who presides over 
lheturic and heroic verse. 

CALLIPERS, s. See Caliber, of which this seems to 
In; a corruption. 

CALLOSITY, s. [callositc, Fr.] in Anatomy, a hardness 
of the nkiu, owing to hard labour, frequent rubbings, or wounds, 
whereby it becomes insensible. 

CALLOUS, a. [callus, Lat.] indurated ; hardened; having 
the pores shut up. Applied to the mind or conscience, not 
to be moved by threats or promises; insensible. 

CALLOUSNESS, insensibility of the body, wherein the 
skin grows into knobs, and loses all sensation ; the hardness 
of the juices which knit together the extremities of a broken 
bone. Figuratively, insensibility, applied to the mind. 

CA'LLOW, a. unfledged; without leathers ; naked. 

CAT.IT'S, .v. [but.] See C.w.LnsiTtr. 

CALM, a. [halm, Belg.J quiet; serene; undisturbed by 
tempests or violent winds, applied to the sea and elements. 
Undisturbed by boisterous passions, applied to the mind. 
Substantively, used for a freedom from tempests or winds 
at sea. 

To CALM, v. a. to still; to quiet; to put an end to a 
tempest. Figuratively, to soothe or pacify ; to appease. 

CA LMER, 4 . the person or thing which reduces from a 
state of turbulence or violence to one of quietness, rest, and 
serenity. 

CALMLY, ad. free from violence, furiousness, or tempes¬ 
tuous commotion. Figuratively, in a serene, cool manner. 

CALMNESS, 4 . tranquillity ; serenity ; a state of quiet, 
free from the disturbance of violent winds. Figuratively, a 
state of cool and sedate tranquillity; mildness. 

CALNE, a town of Wilts, with a market on Tuesday, and 
a manufacture of cloth, situated on a river of the same name, 
12 miles W. of Marlborough, and 88 W. of London. It sends 
one member to parliament. Population 4876. 

CALOMEL, s. [ku.Vx; and ptAup, Gr.] in Chemistry, a 
name given to mercury sublimated a fourth time or upwards, 
which makes it more gentle in its operation, and lit* it to act 
as an alterative. 

CA'LORIC, s. [c«/or, Lat.] the principle of heat. 

CALORI FIC, a. [aihrijivus, Lat] having the power of 
producing heat; heating. 

CALO TTE, kal-lot, s. [Fr.] a cap or coif of hair worn first 
by cardinal Richelieu. A red calotte is become the badge of 
a cardinal. In Architecture, a round cavity or depressure 
in form of a cap or cup, lathed and plastered, used to di¬ 
minish the rise or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, &c. 

CALO'YERS, s. [from voXor, Gr.] monks of the Greek 
chuich, who live a very retired and austere life, eat no flesh, 


keep four Lents, and never break their fast till they have 
earned their meal by their labour. 

CALTROP, or CALTHKOP, s. [collrtnppe. Sax.] an in¬ 
strument with four iron spikes, disposed in such a manner, 
that one of them will always be upright, and three of them in 
the ground. They are used to annoy, embarrass, and wound 
the horses’ feet of the cavalry. In Botany, a plant so 
called from its fruit resembling the instrument just described, 
and being very troublesome to cattle by pricking their 
feet. 

To CALVE, v. n. to bring forth a calf. 

CALVES-SNOUT, ». a plant, called also snapdragon. 

CATATLLE, s. [Fr. ] a sort of apples. 

CALVINISTS, in Church History, those who follow tne 
opinions of John Calvin, one of the principal reformers of the 
church in the Kith century, a man of great parts and industry, 
and of considerable learning; whose doctrine long subsisted 
in its greatest purity at Geneva, where it. was broached, and 
from whence it was propagated. Calvinism is the prevailing 
religion of the United Provinces ; in England it lorms a strong 
feature in the articles of the established church, but being dis¬ 
carded by the generality of those who call themselves church- 
mem, is mostly confined to the Dissenters ; and in Scotland 
it is held in its utmost rigour. The Calvinists are great advo¬ 
cates for the absoluteness of God’s decrees, without any rc- 
gard to the merit or demerit ot man; and believe that God 
foreknew a determinate number, in whom he intended to 
manifest His glorv : anti having predestinated them to be holy, 
he gives them an irresistible grace, which makes it impossible 
for them to be otherwise. 

CA'I.UMET, 4 . a symbol of peace among the Indians of 
North America. It is made of a red stone, like our marble, 
the head resembles that ol a tobacco-pipe, but larger, and is 
fixed in a hollow reed, to hold it for smoking. T hey adorn it 
with fine wings of various colours, and then it is the Calumet 
of the sun, to whom they present it, especially if they want 
fair weather or rain, l’liis pipe is a pass or safe conduct 
amongst all the allies of the nation that has given it. In all 
embassies the ambassador carries it as an emblem of peace, 
and is always received with a profound regard ; the savages 
being persuaded lliat a violation of the Calumet would be at¬ 
tended with some dire misfortune. 

To CALU MNIATE, v. n. [ calttmnior, Lat.] to accuse 
falsely; to elmrue without just ground. Actively, to slander. 

CALUMNIATION, s. a false representation of a per¬ 
son’s words and actions in order to render his character 
suspected. 

CALUMNIATOR, s. [Lat.] one who slanders another to 
ruin his reputation ; a false accuser. 

CALUMNIOUS, a. slanderous; falsely accusing. 

CALUMNY, s. [calamnia, Lat.] the falsely accusing of a 
person with crimes, or misrepresenting his words and actions, 
in order to make his character suspicious. 

CALX 4 . [Lat.] lime, or a sort of stone burnt in a kiln in 
order to make mortar; any thing rendered friable by burning. 
In Chemistry, a kind of ashes. 

CA'LYCLE, s. [cah/cvhis, Lat.] a small bud of a plant 

CAMAl'EU, or CAMEO, s. [camachuia, Ital.] a particu¬ 
lar kind of onyx, which can be engraved either in relievo or 
creux; a kind of onyx, on which are represented landscapes. 
In painting, a term used where there is only one colour, anil 
where the lights and shadows arc of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. 

CAMBER, s. a piece of timber cut arching. 

CAM BRA'Y, a fortified city of France, capital of the de¬ 
partment of die North, with a considerable manufactory of 
face, linen, leather, soap, and cambrics, which took their 
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name from this city. It contains about 3000 bouses, and 
] 0,000 inhabitants; and is seated on the Scheldt, 22 miles 
S. E. of Arras, and 102 N. N. E. of Paris. 

CA'MBRIC, s. [toilc dc Cambray, Fr.] a species of linen, 
very fine and white, first manufactured at Cambray. 

CAMBRIDGE , the county town of Cambridgeshire, and 
seat of a celebrated university, is situated on the river Cam, 
which divides it into two unequal parts. The university con¬ 
tains 12 colleges and 4 halls. Its buildings are elegant, and 
its libraries and cabinets valuable and extensive. The town- 
hall and the county-hall are the only buildings of note that do 
not appertain to the university. The stree ts are narrow, but 
well paved ; and the houses, about 1.000 in number, are old ; 
the market place is spacious, and in it is a handsome stone 
conduit, to which water is conveyed by an aqueduct. Its chief 
trade is water-carriage from hence to Downham, l.ynn, Klv, 
&e. Cambridge is SO miles E. N. E. of Oxford, 17 nearly S. 
of Ely, and ,01 N. by E. of London. Markets every day in 
the week, Sunday and Monday excepted. Number of inhabit¬ 
ants, 20,917. The town and university send each two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. 

CA'MBRIDGE, a village near Berlci h v, in Gl<v,u* f stershire, 
where the Danes attacked Edward the Elder, as they returned 
from a plundering excursion. 

CA‘MBRIDGESI! / RE, a county of England, bounded on 
the \V. and S. AV. by the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
nnd Northampton ; on the N. AV. by Lincolnshire; on the 
N. E. by Norfolk ; cm the E. by Suffolk; and on the S. by 
Essex and Herts. Il is ,00 miles in length from N. to S. and 
2d broad from E. to AV. and contains 439,0-10 acres, divided 
into 16 hundreds, including one city, an university, 8 mar¬ 
ket-towns, and lli,'! parishes, with 1 13,966 inhabitants, and 
sends three members tti parliament. Tin 1 air and soil vary; 
some parts, especially the. southern and eastern, are pleasant 
and healthy ; but the northern, or fenny country, is low and 
watery, the waters of the middle part of England, which do 
not run into the Thames or Trent, falling into these fens. Sec 
Level (Bemoan.) 

CAME, the preterit of the verb To C-ome. 

CA'M EL, s. [camrlus, Lat.] in Natural History, a large 
four-footed animal, of which there are several species ; one 
sort being large, is able to carry burdens of a thousand pounds 
weight, having one bunch on its back ; another soil has two 
bunches like a natural saddle, and are used either for carrying 
burdens or to ride on ; they have large solid feet, hut not. hard ; 
in spring they east their eoats, and will, it is said, continue ten 
or eleven days without eating or drinking. 

CAME'LEON, s . in Natural History, a little animal of the 
lizard kind. Its tongue is half ns long as itself, round as far 
as the tip, which is hollow, on that, account called a trunk, arid 
used by it in catching flies, on which it subsists. 

CA'MELEORD, a borough of Cornwall, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Friday for yarn, of which a great 
quantity is spun in this place and neighbourhood. It is seated 
near the river Camel, or Alan, 14 miles AV'. of Launceston, and 
228 AV. by S. of London. Disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill. Population 1265. 

CAME'LOPARD, ka-mel-lo-pard, *. [camrlus and pnrdns, 
Lut.] an Abyssinian animal, taller than an elephant, but not so 
thick. He is so named, because he has a neck and head like 
a camel, and is spotted like a pard. He is called by the Ita¬ 
lians yiarnffn. 

CA'M F.j.OT, or CA'MBI.ET, or CAMLET, s. [ramclot, 
Fr.] a stuff made of goat’s hair, with wool or silk, or both. 

CA'MERA OBXCU'RA, s. [Lai.] in Optics, a machine re¬ 
presenting on artificial eye, wherein the images of external 
objects are exhibited distinctly, in their native colours, exact 
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proportions, real situations, and in all their perspectives or 
foreshortenings. It is made sometimes by darkening the win¬ 
dows of a room, that look into a street, gardens, &o. and 
making a hole in the shutters, fixing therein a convex glass, or 
rather a tube with two glasses; for with only one glass the 
object will be represented in an inverted posture. 

CA’MERA DE, s. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] one that 
lodges in the same chamber ; a bosom companion. By cor¬ 
ruption we now use comrade. 

CA'.AIElf ATEI), a. [camcratus, Lat.] arched or vaulted. 

CAMERA'TION, s, [camcratio, Lat.] a vaulting or arching. 

C.AMISA'DO, s. [from camisa, Ital.j a military term, de¬ 
noting an attack by surprise in the night, in which the assail¬ 
ants wear their shirts outward, as a distinction to know their 
own men from the enemy. 

CA'M LET, s. See Camf.i.ot. 

CA'M LINE. in Botany, a species of myngrum, found in 
fields amongst flax, and also called gold of pleasure ; it flowers 
in June. 

CA'MMOCK, s. [Sax.] an herb, the same with pcltywhin, 
or rest-harrow. 

CA'MOMILE, s. See Chamomile. 

CA'MOUN, or CAMO'YS, a.. \camus, Fr.] flat; level; de¬ 
pressed. It is only used of the nose. 

CAMP, s. [camp, Fr.] the order of tents pitched by an army 
when they keep the field ; iho place where an army rests, or 
dwells in tents or barracks. A Jlying camp, is a strong body 
of horse, which always keep the field, and are continually in 
motion, either to cover any place, or to surprise, or to fatigue 
an enemy, and cause a diversion. 

To CAMP, e. a. to fix or lodge in tents; to encamp. 

CAMPA'IGN, kam-pane, s. [ campaign*, Fr.] the time ol 
an army keeping the field, without going info winter quar¬ 
ters. Sec Champaign. 

CAMPA'NI FORM, a. [of campnna a bell, ami forma, Lat.j 
a trim used of flowers which are in the shape of a bell. 

CAMPANULA, s. [Lat.] the bell-flower. 

CAMPA'NUI.ATE, a. the same with rampuniform. 

CA'MliEELTOWN, a large and increasing borough of Ai- 
gyleshire, situated on a bay of the same name, towards th.< 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Cantyre. It has a con¬ 
siderable trade, being the general rendezvous of the fishing- 
vessels that annually visit the \V. coast. The bav is beauti¬ 
ful, capacious, and safe, being 2 miles in length, half a mile in 
width, and having from 5 to 9 fathoms water, with a still clay 
bottom : it. is also land-locked on every side, and screened at 
the entrance by a loftv small isl.uid. which break" the violent c 
of the winds and the force of the waves. Lat. 55. 26. N. Ion. 
5. 32. AV. Population 9472. 

CA'M ED EX, a corporate town in Gloucestershire, with a 
market on Wednesday. It is a large, but a poor town, gives 
title to a viscount, and is 22 miles N. E. of Gloucester, and 
90 AV. N. AV. of London. Population 2038. 

CAMPF/RTRAL, a. \campcstris, I.at.] growing in fields. 

CA'MPIIOR, or CA'MPIHRE, s. [cataphora, Lat.] in 
Pharmacy, a peculiar kind of substance, being neither a resin, 
volatile salt, oil, bitumen, juice, nor gum, blit a mixed sub¬ 
stance, white, transparent, dry, brittle, c..‘ a strong and pene¬ 
trating smell, easily evaporated in the air, when heated, and 
when in flames not easily extinguished, but burning even in 
water and in snow. There are two sorts, natural and factitious. 
The camphor-tree is a species of the lattrus, pretty large and 
thick; its branches are garnished with oval, spear-shaped 
leaves, when fully grown, of a yellow colour, and when broken 
emit a strong odour of camphor. 

CA'MPIIORATK, or CA MPHORATED, a. that has cam¬ 
phor mixed with it. 

2 O 
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CA MPION, *. a plant, of whic h there are several species. 

CAN, s. [cannc, Sax.] a drinking vessel, or cup made of 
wood in the form of a cask or barrel. Figuratively, anv drink¬ 
ing vessel, not made of earth. A liquid measure containing a 
quart in general, but in some places only half a pint. 

CAN, v. n. [honnen , Belg. It is sometimes, but seldom, 
used as an absolute verb, but constantly joined with another 
verb, as a sign of the potential mood, its present is declined 
thus, / can, thou camt, he can, we can, &r. and its preterit, 
1 could, tliou couldst, &c.] to be able ; to have power sufficient 
to do an action. Though taken as a sign of the potential 
mood, it differs very much from may; may denoting right, 
lawfulness, or a permission to do a thing; but can, the power 
or strength of the doer or agent, and with the verb active is 
applied to persons: as, I can do it; but with die passive, re¬ 
lates to things ; as, it can be done. 

CANADA, a country of North America, N. of the United 
States, extending about 700 miles in length from N. K. to 
S. W. and about 200 in breadth. It is subject to Great Bri¬ 
tain ; but the old inhabitants are Catholics. The colonial 
population is now nearly 800,000. The country is divided 
into Upper Canada, of which Montreal is the capital; and 
Lower Canada, of which Quebec is the chief city : and a 
constitution, partly resembling that of England, was given to 
each of these provinces. The winter here for six months is 
very severe; the cleared lands are very fertile, and the vege¬ 
tables various, and corn ripens in two months* time, vegetation 
being always wonderfully accelerated where the season is 
short. Furs and skins are obtained here in great quantities. 
The rivers, lakes, and bays, are numerous, large, and deep, 
and well supplied with fish. Here are severnl ancient and ex¬ 
tensive forests, and the tribes of Indians are numerous. 

CANA'ILLE, ka-nale, s. in France, the lowest rank of 
people ; the vulgnr. 

OA'NAJL, s. [canalis, Lat.] a place cut in a garden to re¬ 
ceive water from a river or pipes ; a hollow place cut for the 
reception of the sea; any tract of water made by art. In 
Anatomy, a duct or passage through which any of the juices 
flow. 

GA'NAL, *. a method of inland navigation, which has of 
late years been carried to a great extent in Great Britain, for 
the purposes of trade and commerce. In England, the most 
considerable are: 1. The Duke of Bridgewater's, the first 
grand work of the kind in the kingdom, begun in 1753. It 
commences at Worsely Mill, 7 miles from Manchester, where, 
nt the foot of a mountain, composed of coal, a bason is cut, 
which serves as a reservoir to the navigation. The canal runs 
through a hi! 1 f ‘om this bason, nearly three quarters of a mile, 
to the duke’s coal works. At Barton Bridge, 3 miles from the 
bason, is an aqueduct, which for upwards of 200 yards, con¬ 
veys the canal across a valley and the river Irwell. It. has 
ihree arches over the river, of which the central arch is 03 
feet wide and 38 high, so that the largest barges ran pass 
under it with their masts and sails standing. At Longford 
bridge tbe canal turns to the right, and crossing the river 
Mersey, passes near Altringham, Dunham, Grapeuhall, and 
Kaulton, into the tideway of the Mersey, at Runcorn Gap, 
where barges can pass into the. canal from Liverpool at low 
water. This navigation, which is 29 miles in length, with a 
fall of 95 feet, was completed in five years, under the direc¬ 
tion of Mr. Brindley, and has since been extended 7 miles 
farther, from Worsely to Leigh.—2. The Grand Trnrih, or 
Staffordshire Canal, began in 17(56, also under Mr. Brindley’s 
direction, forms a communication between the rivers Mersey 
and Trent, and consequently between the Irish Sea anti the 
German Ocean. It is 92 miles in length, from the duke of 
Bridgewater’s canal, at Freston-on-the-Hill, in Cheshire, to 


Wildon, in Derbyshire, where it communicates with the Trent 
This canal is carried over the river Dove, in an aqueduct of 23 
arches, and over the Trent by an aqueduct of 6 arches. At 
Preston-on-tho-Hill, it passes under ground 1241 yards; at 
Barton, and in the neighbourhood, it has two subterraneous 
passages, one of 5(50, the other of 350 yards; and at Hare- 
castle Hill, in Staffordshire, it is conveyed under-ground 2880 
yards.—3. The Chester Canal, which branches from (he Grand 
Trunk at Middlewich, in Cheshire, runs to Nantwich and 
Cluster, and unites the river Dee with the sea. 4. The W 0 f- 
verhampton Canal, which begins in the Trent, above Rudgely, 
waters Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire, communicates with 
the Dudley and Worcester canal, and ends in the Severn, near 
Kidderminster.—5. The Lancaster Canal, which runs through 
Westmoreland and Lancaster, uniting the river Kent to the 
Leeds canal, and is 72 miles in length from Kendal to Eccles- 
ton.—6. The Liverpool Canal, which passing from Liverpool 
to Leeds, unites the Mersey to the river Air, and communicates 
with tbe Humber.—7. The Sanity Canal, in Lancashire, com¬ 
municating with the Mersey below Warrington.—8. The 
Wigan Canal, running from Wigan, in Lancashire, and form¬ 
ing—9, the Leeds Canal, between Eccleston and Ormskirk.— 
10. The Selby Canal, which unites the Leeds canal to the 
Humber, near Selby, in Yorkshire.—1 1. The Coventry Canal, 
commencing near Lichfield, and ending at Coventry, joining 
the Trent in its course.—12. The Birmingham and. Fascley 
Canal, branching from the Warwick and Bitmingham canal, 
near Birmingham, and after a course of nearly 24 miles, 
uniting with the Coventry canal.—13. The Oxford Canal, 
branching from the Coventry canal, and joining the Thames 
above Oxford.— I I. The Grand Junction, which commences 
at Braunston, in Northamptonshire, where it joins the Oxford 
canal, passes by Davciitrv to Stoney Stratford, in Buckingham¬ 
shire, thence on the confines of Bedfordshire, W. of Leighton 
Buzzard, to Tring, Bcrkbamstead, and Rickmansworlh, in 
Hertfordshire, ami through Middlesex, by Uxbridge, to Brent¬ 
ford, where it enters the Thames. It is upwards of 90 miles 
in length, and by joining several other canals in the ■ nlic of 
the country, forms a communication between the Thames, 
Severn, Mersey, and Trent, and furnishes an inland navigation 
to the four principal sea-ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull.—15. The Thames and Severn Canal, uniting the Thames 
with the Severn; and, beginning at Lechlade, runs through 
Gloucestershire and a part of Wiltshire, and joins the Severn 
near Saul, between Berkeley and Gloucester.—16. The Pad¬ 
dington Canal, which branches from the Grand Junction, near 
Crawford, in Middlesex, and lakes a circuit between Greenford 
and Harrow to Paddington, a village on the borders of the 
metropolis.—17. The. Urgent's Canal, brandling from the 
Paddington canal, near its head, and passing round the N. and 
F.. of London, joins the Thames at l.iniehouse. This canal, 
which was opened on the. 1st of August, 1820. passes through 
two tunnels, cut under roads, rivers, houses, and fields, one at 
Maida Hill, near Paddington, the other, which is the longest, 
at Islington. Besides these, England has several other canals ; 
as the Andover, in Hampshire; the Basingstoke, in Hampshire 
and Surrey; the Chesterfield, in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and 
Nottinghamshire ; the Crornford, in Derbyshire ; the Dudley 
and Stourbridge, in Staffordshire; the Kennett and Avon, m 
Wiltshire; the Grand Surrey, in Surrey ; the Croydon and 
Bofherhithc, in Surrey and Kent; the Worcester, in Worces¬ 
tershire and Staffordshire; the Wilts and Berks, in the two 
counties from which it is named; and the Weighlon, in York¬ 
shire. In Scotland, are, 1. The Great Canal, which forms a 
junction between the Forth and the Clyde, in length 35 mil*’*- 
In the course of this navigation, vessels are raised to foe 
height of 141 feet above the level of the sea, and passing 
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afterwards upon the summit of the country for 18 miles, they 
then descend into the river Clyde, and thence have free access 
to the Atlantic Ocean* This caual is earned over 36 rivers 
and rivulets, and two great roads, by 38 aqueducts of hewn 
stone, presenting in its course many strikingly romantic scenes. 
2. The Caledonian Canal, forming a junction between Loch 
Linne and Moray Frith, a distance of 66 miles, including the 
lochs Lochy,Oich, and Ness, which are taken into its line. In 
Ireland, are many canals and nodes of inland navigation by the 
livers and lakes; the most remarkable are, 1. The Royal Canal, 
on the north side of the city of Dublin, which proceeds from 
the LifTey, and communicates with the Shannon, above Lunes- 
borough, having a lateral cut to the Boyne navigation. 2. The 
Grand Canal, on the south side of the city, extending up¬ 
wards of 40 miles to the Barrow navigation, and having a 
branch, in a westerly direction to the Shannon, below Ba- 
nagher. 

CANALICUBATED, a. [canaliculatus, Lat.] made like a 
j»ipc or gutter; channelled. 

CANARY, s. a sort of wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called sack. A sort of grass, so called on account of its seeds 
being the best, food for the Canary-bird. An old dance. 

CANARY-BIRD, s. a singing-bird, formerly peculiar to the 
Canaries, ol the linnet-kind, of a yellow, or yellowish green 
colour, a very loud note, and of great boldness. 

CANA'It Y ISLANDS, in the Atlantic. Ocean, near the 
continent of Africa, are thirteen in number, but seven only 
are considerable, namely, Gland Canary, the chief, 42 miles 
long and 27 broad; its capital, Canary, is a well-built town; 
Palma, Ferro, (lomera, Tenerille, I'ortevcntnni, and l.anee- 
rota ; the other six arc very small, namely, Graeiosa, itoccas, 
Alle.grauza, St. Clare, Inferno, and Bobos. They are sub¬ 
ject to the Spaniaids, and produce wheat, sugar canes, wine, 
and excellent fiuits, and hence the Canary birds originally 
came. Bat. from 27. 30. to 20. 30. N. Ion. from 12. 0. to 17. 
.50. W. 

To CA'NCEB, t>. a. [canceller, Fr.] to cross a writing, 
and thereby render it of no effect. Figuratively, to de¬ 
stroy a deed by tearing off the seal or name; to efface or 
obliterate. 

CANCEBBA'TION, s. [old Fr.] an expunging or annulling 
the power of an instrument. 

CA'NCER, s. [Bat.] a crab-fish. In Astrouomy, a sign 
of the Zodiac, into which the sun enters on the 21st of June, 
and represented on globes by the figure of a crab, or by the 
hieroglyphic r Jo, to express the returning of the sun, or its 
coming hack to the equator from thence; or from its seeming 
not to advance, but rather to go back for some days when in 
the solstitial point, in which respect it imitates the motions 
ascribed to that animal. The stars in this constellation, ac¬ 
cording to Flamsteed, are 71. The tiopio of Cancer, is a 
less circle of the sphere, parallel to the equator, and pass¬ 
ing through the beginning of the sign Cancer: the inha¬ 
bitants within this space have the sun perpendicular or 
vertical twice a year, and are situated in the Torrid Zone. 
In Surgery, a roundish, unequal, livid, hard, incurable lutuour, 
or sore. 

To CA’NCF-RATE, v. n. to grow cancerous; to turn to a 
cancer. 

CA'NCEROUS, a. having the virulence of a cancer. 

CA'NCRINE, a. [from cancer] having the qualities of a 
crab. 

CA'NDENT, a. [candens, Lat.] hot; in the highest degree 
of heat next to fusion. 

CA 'NDIA, the ancient Crete, an island in the Mediterra¬ 
nean, S. of the Archipelago, about 180 miles in length, and 
from 15 to 50 in breadth. It produces corn, wine, oil, 
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wool, silk, and excellent honey, and is chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks. Mount Ida, in the middle of the island, is a huge, 
barren, sharp-pointed eminence. Its capital, Candia, though 
formerly populous, is now in a manner deserted, there 
being little but rubbish, except at the bazar or market¬ 
place, and the harbour being only fit for boats. It is 500 
miles S. S. W. of Constantinople. Lat. 35. 19. N. Ion. 25. 
18. E. 

C A'N DIC A NT, o. [canefrcans, Lat.] growing white; 
whitish. 

CA'NDID, a. [Candidas, Lat] white. Figuratively, impar¬ 
tial ; mild; uninfluenced by sinister motives, malice, or pre¬ 
judice; ingenuous; fair; open. 

CANDIDATE, s. [from candidatus, Lat.] one who solicits 
the votes of others, in order to attain any place or office 
conferred by a majority; one who opposes another, a com¬ 
petitor. 

CANDIDLY, ad. in an impartial manner; without preju¬ 
dice, malice, or envy ; fairly; ingenuously. 

To CA'NDIFY, v. a. [eandijieo, Lat.] to make white; to 
whiten. 

CANDLE, s. [candela, Lat.] a wick of cotton covered with 
wax, spermaceti, or tallow, of a cylindrical form, used to sup¬ 
ply the want of day-light. Sale In/ the candle, or inch of can¬ 
dle, is an auction which lasts only while a piece of candle light¬ 
ed for that purpose continues burning, the last bidder before 
it is extinct being adjudged the purchaser. 

CANDLEBEURY-TREE, s. a species of sweet-willow. 

CA'NDLELIGHT, s. the light afforded by a caudle. 

CA'NDLEMAS, s. a festival appointed by the church, 
to be observed the 2d of February, in honour of the purifi¬ 
cation of the blessed virgin Mary. It was celebrated by the 
ancient Christians; who, on that day, used abundance of 
lights in their churches and processions, in memory, as is 
supposed, of our Saviour’s being on that day declared to be 
a Hi/lit to lighten the Gentiles. In imitation of which, tiie 
Roman Catholics, on this day, consecrate all their tapers and 
candles which they are to use in their churches during the 
whole year. 

CA'NDOCK, s, a weed that grows in rivers. 

CA'NDOUIl, s. [candor, Lat.] a temper of mind unsoured by 
envy, unruffled by malice, and unscduced by prejudice; sweet 
without weakness, and impartial without rigour. 

CA'NDY, a kingdom of Ceylon, containing about a quar¬ 
ter of the island. It is mountainous, and ubounds with rivu¬ 
lets, which the inhabitants are dexterous in turning to water 
their laud, whicli is fruitful in rice, pulse, and hemp. The 
kiug was absolute, till deposed by his subjects, assisted by the 
British, in 1815, since which time it has been subject to the 
British government. Its capital, of the same name, is 65 miles 
E. N. E. of Colombo, in lat. 7 26. N. Ion. 80. 37. E. 

To CA'NDY, v. a. to preserve by boiling in sugar; to melt 
and crystallize sugar several times, to render it hard and trans¬ 
parent. Figuratively, to freeze; to be covered with a hard 
substance, or flakes. To flatter, or muke use of soothing and 
insinuating expressions. Neutcrly, to grow hard; to grow 
thick, or be covered with flakes. 

CANE, s. [canna, Lot.] in Botany, a kind of reed growing 
in several joints, and of different dimensions. The bamboo, 
which grows in the Indies, especially at Bengal, to a prodi¬ 
gious size, is wrought into bowls, or other household utensils, 
by the inhabitants ; the smaller sort is made into fishing-rods. 
The walking cane grows in the East Indies. Figuratively, a 
walking-staff. The sugar cane grows both in the East and 
West Indies, and from its expressed juice is made sugar. 

To CANE, v. a. to beat with a cane, or a walking-staff. 

CANI CULA, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, tire name of one of 
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the stars in the constellation of Cauia Major, called the Dog- 
star; from whose heliacal rising with the sun, that is, its emer¬ 
sion from the sun’s rays, the ancients reckoned their dog-days, 
and the Egyptians and Ethiopians began their year. 

CANICULAR, a. [caniatlaris, Lat.J of or belonging to the 
dog-days. The canicular days nre a certain number of days 
preceding or ensuing the heliacal rising of the Canicula, or 
Dog-star. 

CANINE, a. [canimis, Lat.] having the properties of, or re¬ 
sembling a dog'. Canine humjer, in Medicine, an appetite 
which cannot be satisfied. 

CA'NINE-TKETH, s. [dentes enmni, Lat.] in Anatomy, two 
sharp-edged teeth in each jaw, between tlu: iucisores and mo- 
lares, so called from their resembling the corresponding teeth 
in a dog. 

CAMS MAJOR, s. [Lat. the great Dog] in Astronomy, a 
constellation in the S. hemisphere, consisting, according to 
Flamsteed, of 32 stars, of which Sirius is the principal. 

CA'NIS MINOR, s. [Lat. the lesser Dog] a constellation 
in the S. hemisphere, of which Procyon is the principal 
star. 

CA'NISTEU, s. [canistrum, Lat.] in its primary sense,which 
is now obsolete, a basket. In its secondary, a small box or 
receptacle made of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, to hold 
tea, sugar, &c. 

CA'NKER, s. [euwetr, Lat.] in Natural History,a small worm 
which preys upon fruit, joined with the word worm. In Me¬ 
dicine, a speck made by a sharp humour, which cats or cor¬ 
rodes the flesh like a caustic, and is common to children ; a 
corrosive humour. Figuratively, that which gradually and in¬ 
evitably destroys. A disease incident to trees, which makes 
the bark rot and fall ott'. Applied to brass, a kind of rust or 
verdigrise, which covers its surface with a green colour. Cor¬ 
rosion ; virulence. 

To CA'NKER, v. n. io nisi, or grow green, applied to brass 
or other metals; to he corroded, or grow foul or con apt. Ac¬ 
tively, to corrode; to pollute; to eat. or gnaw; to infect; in¬ 
cluding the idea of acrimony. 

CA'NNABINE, n. [cannabimis, Lat.] hempen. 
CA'NNEL-COAL, s. a substance which is often confound¬ 
ed with jet. It is dug up in many parts of England in great 
abundance, particularly in Lancashire, where it is burnt as com¬ 
mon fuel. It is worked into toys and utensils of various kinds, 
under the name of jet. In Medicine, it is good in the colic, as 
an emollient and discutient. 

CA'NNIBAL, s. one who lives upon human flesh. 
CA'NNIBALISM, *. the manners of a cannibal. 
CA'NNIBALLY, ad. after the manner or practice of can¬ 
nibals. 

CA'NNON, *. [canon, Fr.] a hollow, cylindrical instrument, 
made of a mixed metal, furnished with a touch-hole, and used 
to shoot a ball hv the force of gunpowder. This military en¬ 
gine. is supposed to have been invented by .1. Owen, an English¬ 
man ; and it is c.videut that the first which were over seen in 
France belonged to this nation, and were used in the battle of 
C.ressv, 134(1. 

CA'NNON-BALL, CANNON-BULLET, or CANNON- 
SHOT, $. the ball or Indict with which a cannon is charged. 

To CANNONA'DE, v. a. to attack with or fire cannon 
against. Neutcrly, to butter or attack with great guns. 

CAN NON 1T.R, or CANNONEER, s. the person who dis¬ 
charges or fires a cannon. 

CA'N NOT, not able, not having power enough for the per¬ 
formance of a thing. Joined with hut, it implies necessity, and 
signifies must: as, “ I cannot hnt. believe.”— Locke. 

CANO'A, or CANO E, kan-noo, s. an Indian vessel or boat, 
made of the trunk of a tree dug hollow; pieees of bark sewed 


together; or of the small sticks of a pliant wood, covered with 
seal skins. 

CA’N ON, s. [roi'ur, Gr.] in Ecclesiastical History, a law or 
rule, relating either to the doctrine or discipline of a church, 
enacted by a general council, and confirmed by the principal 
magistrate. Applied to the Scripture, such books as are held 
to be really iuspired. A law or rule in any science. In Sur¬ 
gery, an instrument used in sewiugup wounds. In Geometry 
and Algebra, a general rule for the solution of all questions of 
the same nature. A person who possesses a prebend, or re¬ 
venue allotted for the performance of divine service in a cathe¬ 
dral or collegiate church. 

CA NON ESS, s. in the Romish church, a woman who 
enjoys a prebend, and lives after the manner of secular Ca¬ 
rtons, without being obliged to renounce the world, or make 
any vows. 

CANO'NICAL, a. [canonicus, Lat.] applied to ceremonies 
and discipline, those which are established by the laws of the 
church. Applied to books, those which are generally allowed 
to be divinely inspired. Applied to time, or hours, those 
which arc prescribed or limited by the church, for the per¬ 
formance of, or celebrating of any ceremony or act of re¬ 
ligion. 

CANO NICALLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to the pre¬ 
scriptions ami laws of the church. 

CANONIST, s. one who makes the canons his peculiar 
stmlv ; a professor of the canon law. 

CANONIZATION, s. in the Romish church, a declaration 
of the pope’s, whereby, after some solemnity, a person who _ 
has been eminent for an exemplary life, and a supposed power 
of working miracles, enters into the lists of the saints. The 
state of being sainted. 

To CA NONIZE, v. a. to enter a person’s name in the let nl 
saints; to make a saint. 

C.VNONRY, or CA'NOXKHIP, s. an ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fice in some cathedral or collegiate church, which has a pre¬ 
bend, or staled allowance out of the revenues of such church, 
commonly annexed to it. 

CANOPIED, a. covered above with a canopy; spread above, 
or over the bead. 

CANOPY, s. [ca nope inn, Lat.] any thing which is extended 
over the head; a state covering over a throne or bed. 

To CA'NOPY, r. a. to form a canopy over a person’s bead; 
to cover with a canopy. 

CANO ROUS, it. [canvnin, l,at.] given to singing ; musical; 
tuneful. 

CANT, s. [cantns, Lat.] applied to Language, a dialect made 
use of by beggars and vagabonds, to conceal their meaning 
from others ;Ti whining tone of voice; a particular form of 
speaking peculiar to any body of men; a whining, pretension 
to goodness, generally attended with hypocrisy. 

To CANT, v. w. to make use of the dialect, absurd jargon, 
or private gibbetish, of vagabonds and thieves; to speak ■ 
read in a whining tone; to endeavour to impose upon a per¬ 
son by a formal pretence of uncommon piety ; to flatter. 

CANTATA, s. [Ital.] in Music, a song composed of recita¬ 
tive airs, and a variety of motions, generally for a single voice, 
with a thorough bass ; sometimes for two, three, or more voices, 
with dillerent instruments. 

CANTA'TJON, s. [canlalio, Lat.] the act of singing. 

CA NTER, s. one who endeavours to pass himself upon the 
world as a religious person, by a lair outside, and formal ap¬ 
pearance of religion, without obeying it in his heart. 

CA'NTIlRUVllY, an ancient eily of Kent, the see of 
an archbishop, primate of all England. The cathedral is a 
large superb structure, and was once very famous for tl.e 
shrine of Thomas a Beeket. The silk manufactures, first in 
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troilmvd by the French refugees, are still carried on here, 
though on the decline: the principal manufactures are worsted 
aud Canterbury muslins, made of silk and cotton. It is also 
noted for its fine brawn, and the adjacent country produces 
abundance of hops. It sends two members to parliament, 
and is situated on the river Stour, 26 miles S. E. by E. of 
Rochester, and 55 F„ S. F.. of London, Markets on Wednes* 
day and Saturday. Inhabitants 14,463. 

CA'NTERBUltY-BELL, $. a species of bell flower, frequent 
in gardens; the campanula.' 

CANTIIA'RIDES, knn-thar-e-dez, *. [plural of cantharis, 
Lat.] in Natural History and Pharmacy, called Spanish flies, 
but properly a beetle formed from an egg, which produces a 
worm, peculiar to the fig tree, pine tree, white brier, and 
poplar, whose juices being very corrosive and biting, are by 
Bacon supposed to be the cause of its corrosive or caustic 
quality. It is needless to mention their service in blisters, or 
the danger of too free an use of them, since experience has 
confirmed the former, and given us too dreadful examples of 
the latter. 

CA'NTIIUS, s. [I.at.] the corner of the eye, formed by the 
meeting of the eyelids. 

CA'NTICLE, s. (from canto, Lat.] a song; applied to some 
hymn in Scripture, and used in the plural to signify Solomon’s 
Song. A division of a poem ; a canto. 

CANTI'LIVERS, s. in Building, pieces of wood framed 
into the front or sides of a house, to sustain the mouldings or 
eaves over it. 

CA'NTINO, s. a sea phrase, which denotes the act of 
turning any thing about, or over. 

CA'NTLE, s. [hunt, llelg.j a piece with corners. 

CA'NTI.KT, s. apiece; a fragment; a cornered piece. 

CA'NTO, s. [Itab] a division, section, or book of a poem. 
In Music, a song, or the treble part of it. 

CA'NTON, or Quaiaj Tchcou, a large, populous, and 
wealthy city of China, situated cm one of the finest, rivers in 
the empire. It is the capital of the province of Quautong, 
and the centre of the European trade in that country. It con¬ 
sists of three towns, divided by high walls. Temples, mag¬ 
nificent palaces, and courts, are numerous. The streets are 
long and straight, paved with flag-stones, and adorned with 
lofty arches. The houses are remarkably neat, but consist of 
only one story, and they have no windows to the street. The 
covered market-places arc full of shops. They have manu¬ 
factures of their own, especially of silk-stufls. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at I ,.000,000, many of whom re¬ 
side in barks, which form a kind of floating city; they touch 
one another, mid are so ranged as to form streets. Each bark 
lodges a family, which has no other dwelling. At break of 
day, nil the people who inhabit them depart to fish, or to cul¬ 
tivate their rice. It is 1180 miles S. by W. of Pekin. I.at. 
23. 7. N. Ion. 113. 14. K. 

CA'NTON, s. [canton, Fr.] a small part of a city detached 
from the rest; a parcel or division of land ; a district or part, 
of a country governed by its own chief or magistrate: a small 
community or clan. In Heraldry, a square portion of an 
escutcheon separated from the rest, when on the left side, 
called sinister ; and like the space between the cross or 
saltier. 

To CA'NTON, t>. a. to divide into small parts, parcels, or 
districts, used with the particle into, ami sometimes both with 
out and into. 

To CA'NTONIZF., r. n. to parcel out; to allot iu small 
divisions, used with amoinj. 

CA'NTRF.l), s. [cantref, Brit.] a hundred villages. 

C^hTY'RE, a peninsula of Scotland, in Argyleshire, 
35 miles long and seven broad, connected on the N. by an 
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isthmus, scarcely a mile broad, to the n.ountflinou.^dwtrittt 
of Knapdale. To the S. the peninsula term/zwtt* • IJJf 
promontory, called the Mull of Can tyre, on w i ,. ^ ^ 
house, to warn approaching vessels of the B urroun g 
gerous rocks. The soil is fertile ; and tile only town 01 con¬ 
sequence is the borough of Campbelton. 

CA'NVASS, s. [cancvas, Fr.] very clear unbleached cloth 
of hemp or flax, wove in little squares, used for working 
tapestry by the needle; for blinds of windows, towels, aud to 
cover stays, &c. likewise a coarse cloth of hemp, of which 
sails are made. The act of soliciting votes for an election. 

To CA'NVASS, i\ a. [canvasser, Fr.] to search a truth to 
its first principles; to inquire into; to examine; to debate, or 
dispute; to controvert. Used neutcrly, to solicit or ask for 
votes or interest at an election. 


CANU'TE, or C’nule, upon Edmund’s death, became 
master of the whole kingdom, and was proclaimed king in 
1017; and all the lords, both English and Danes, swore 
allegiance to him. After his coronation, he divided England 
into four parts; Mercia, Northumberland, East Anglia, and 
Wessex. Over the three former he appointed dukes or earls, 
and the last he governed himself. To the. end that justice 
might be impartially administered, he declared, that for the 
future there should be no distinction made between the 
English and Danes, lie sent Edmund's two sons into Den¬ 
mark, under pretence of travelling; but a worse design 
was supposed to be at the bottom of it. However, the king 
of Hungary, at whose court they were, alter having first 
been in .Sweden, took care of their education, and gave one 
of his daughters in marriage to Edmund, the eldist, wlm 
died soon after ; and to Edward lie gave his sister-in-law. 
Agatlm, daughter of the emperor Henry II. bv whom he had 
five children, Edgar Athcling, Margaret, and Christian, and 
two died in Hungary. He built, a stately church over the 
grave of St. Edmund, the E.isl-Angliaii king, who was kill'd 
by the Dawes, ami very much enlarged the town of St. I.d- 
liiumlsluiry. In 1031, he took a journey to Rome, where he 
made large pn seats to the churches, and confirmed all ln^ 
predecessors had done, both for the church of Rome and 
the. Engli-h college. There is an instance of his piety and 
good sense transmitted to us, which is, that as he was walk¬ 
ing one dav bv the sea-side, at. Southampton, and his flat¬ 
terers were extolling him to the skies, and cicn comparing 
him with Clod himself; he, to convince them of their folly 
and impietv, caused a chair to he brought to him, and scal¬ 
ing himself where the tide was about to (low, lie turned 
himself to the sea, and said, “ O sea, thou ait under n \ 
jurisdiction, and the land where I sit is mine; I comm: 1 ad 
thee to come no farther, nor to presume to wet thy sove¬ 
reign’s feet.” But the tide coming on as usual, he, fr< :n 
thence, took occasion to let fiis base llattereis know, that 
none bat the. King of Heaven, whom the sea and land oh. v, 
deserved the titles they impiously bestowed on him. Al'ic 
which, it is said, he would never wear his crown, but caus.il 
it to be put on the head of a crucifix at Winohestei. 
Canute died iu the 19th year of his reign, in the year 1030. 
He left three sons: Sweyn, who had Norway; Harold, 
England ; and Hardiennuto, Denmark, ' lunilda, his daugh¬ 
ter, was married to the emperor Henry IV. 

OA'NY, a. abounding in canes; consisting of canes. 

OA'NZONET, s. [canzonetta, Ital.| a little, song. 

CAP, s. [cap, Brit..] a part, of dress made to cover the 
head ; the ensign of a cardinalate. When the Romans gave 
a slave the cap, it entitled him to liberty ; lienee the cap has 
become the emblem of liberty. Students at l—w, I’liysi. . 
&e. as well as graduates in most universities, wear caps. 
Doctors are distinguished by peculiar caps, given them iu 
2 P 
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assuming the doctorate. In Italy, the cap is used as a 
murk of infamy. At Lucca, the Jews arc distinguished 
by a yellow or orange coloured cap. In France, bank* 
rupts were obliged to wear, ever after, a green cap. It 
also signifies a square piece of timber, put over the head of 
a mast to keep it steady. In Gunnery, a piece of lead laid 
over the touch-hole to preserve the prime. Cup of main¬ 
tenance is one of the regalia carried before the king at a 
coronation. In Botany, the membranaceous cmpalemcnt of a 
fungus, surrounding the pillar. 

To CAP, v. a. to cover the top of a thing; to pull off a cap 
in play. Neuteriy, to uncover the head, as a salutation. 

CAP-A-P1'E, or CAP-A-PEE', [cap d pid, Fr.] from head 
to foot, all over, used with the verb arm. 

CA P-PAPER, s. a sort of coarse, thick, brownish paper. 

CAPABI LITY, s. the quality of beiug able to undertake 
or perform a thing; capacity. 

CA'PABI.K. a. [capable, Fr.] endued with power or under¬ 
standing equal to an undertaking; susceptible; fitted or qua¬ 
lified for, or adapted to; sufficiently capacious. 

CAPACIOUS, a. [capax, Lat.] applied to bodies, wide, 
large, of large dimensions, or of a large cavity, able to contain 
much. Applied to the mind, extensive, or containing a great 
stock of knowledge. 

CAPACIOUSNESS, s. the quality of containing or re¬ 
ceiving a great number of things or large bodies; largeness. 

To CA PA'CITATE, v. a. to render a person fit by instruc¬ 
tion, discipline, study, or exercise; to qualify a person for an 
undertaking. 

CAPA'CITY, s. [capacite, Fr.. the dimensions of other 
bodies. Applied to the mind, understanding; a power of 
receiving instruction ; a state, condition, or character. 

CAPA'RLSON, s. [from caparazon, Span.] the clothing or 
covering spread over any horse of state, or sumpter-horse. 

To CAPA RISON, v. a. to dress a horse in its housings for 
show and ostentation. Figuratively, in a ludicrous sense, to 
adorn a person with pompous 'and splendid dress. 

CAPE, ,v. [cape, Fr.] in Geography, a piece of land running 
or projecting into the sea; a head-land or promontory. The 
neck-piece of a coat, from cappr, Fr. 

CAPE COLONY, flourishing British settlements at the 
Cape of Good Hope. The free settlers are about 85,000, 
with 3:5,000 slaves. When surrendered by the Dutch the 
total population was 62.000. See Cape of Good Hope. 

CAPE FINISTE'RRE, ahead-land of Gullicia, and the 
most western cape of Spain and of Europe. It was thought 
bv the ancients to have no country beyond it, and therefore 
they gave it a name which signifies the Laud’s End. Lat. 42. 
.VI.'N. Ion. 9. 17. VV. 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, the most southerly {joint of 
the contiueut of Africa, and very locky, lies in 34. 23. S. lat. 
and 1ft. ‘23. E. Ion. It was discovered by the Portuguese, in 
1 193, and had its name from the hope they entertained of 
finding beyond it a passage to India; which hope was ful¬ 
filled in 1497. The Dutch first visited it in 1600; and in 1650 
they made a settlement, which soon increased to an extensive 
territory, including a great part of the country of the Hotten¬ 
tots. Upwards of 30 miles to the N. of it is the Cape Town, 
which is neat and well built, rising in the midst of a desert, 
encompassed by black and dreary mountains. The public, 
offices built by the Dutch East-India company are. situated 
next the water, and the private buildings lie beyond them on a 
gentle ascent. The streets are broad and regular, intersecting 
each other at right angles; and the houses are mostly built of 
stone, cemented together with a glutinous kind of earth, which 
serves as mortar, and afterwards neatly plastered and white¬ 
washed. Here are two churches; one large, plain, and un¬ 


adorned, for the Calvinists, the prevailing sect; and a smaller 
one for the Lutherans. The only landing-place is at 
the E. end of the town, where is u wooden quay, tunning 
some paces into the sea, with several cranes on it, for the 
convenience of loading and unloading the scoots that come 
alongside. Close to this quay, on the left hand, stands 
the castle and principal fortress; a strong extensive work, 
having excellent accommodations for the troops, and for many 
of the civil officers belonging to the colony. This fort covers 
and defends the East part of the town and harbour, as 
Amsterdam Fort does the West part. Some smaller detached 
fortifications extend along the coast both to the E. and W. 
and make a landing, hazardous and difficult. The ground 
behind the town gradually rises on all sides towards the 
mountains, which bear the various names of Table Mountain, 
which is the highest; the Sugar Loaf, so named from its 
form ; the Lion’s Head; Charles Mount; and James Mount, 
or the Lion’s Rump. The view from the Table Mountain 
is extensive and picturesque; and all along the valleys are 
scattered a number of fine [limitations. The cultivated 
country beyond the mountains is of great extent, and forms 
six different establishments. The soil is uncommonly pro¬ 
ductive, and the climate benign and favourable to vegeta¬ 
tion. The spring ronimemcs here in October. Provisions 
are very reasonable at the Cape, and fish, and game brought 
from the country, are in great abundance.—In September, 
1795, this fine colony surrendered to an English squadron, 
under Sir G. K. Elphinstmie. At the peace of Amiens, in 
180‘2, it was restored to the Dtneh; lint on the 10th of 
January, 1806, it was again taken by an English force under 
admiral Sir Home Popintm, and general Hr David Baird; 
and was confirmed to Great Britain at the peace of 1814. 

CAPE HORN, the southern extremity of Terra del Fuego, 
round which all ships now pass that sail into the Pacific Ocean. 
Lat. 55. 56. S. Ion. 67. '20. W. 

CAPE 1)E VEIW ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in 
the Atlantic, situated about. 300 miles to the westward of the 
cape of that name, on the African, coast. They lie in a 
semicircle between 23 and ‘26 degrees of VV. Ion. and be¬ 
tween 13 and 19 degrees of N. hit. Many of these islands 
are little more than barren rocks. They were discovered 
by Antonio Noel, a Genoese, in the service of Portugal, 
in 1446. The natives are of a middle stature, ugly, and 
almost perfectly black; their hair is woolly and frizzled, 
and their lips thick. A company of merchants, belonging 
to Lisbon, have the exclusive right of trading to these 
islands: and they keep an agent, here, for that purpose, who 
perfectly tyrannizes over the inhabitants, and sells the wretch¬ 
ed commodities carried from Portugal at exorbitant prices. 
They are ten in number, and named St. Antonio, St. Vincent, 
St. Lucia, St. Nicholas, Sal, Bonavista, Mayo, St. Jago (the 
principal), Fuego, and Bravo. 

CA'PEL, a village near Dorking in Surrey, where, it is 
recorded that a mountain, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
divided, one part of it. remaining, and the other part being 
moved down to the borders of a farm, leaving the land 
through which it. passed full of hills and dales. 

CA'PER, *. [from caper, Lat. a goat] in Dancing, a spring 
or leap, in which the feet are moved across each other se¬ 
veral times before a person reaches the ground again. 

CA'PER, s. [wtTTxoptc, Or.] the flower of the caper-hush, 
of which a pickle is made. 

To CA'PER, v. n. to cross the feet several times in the air 
in a leap, applied to dancing ; to skip for joy; to dance with 
great activity, or frolicsomely. 

CA'PER ER, *. one who cuts capers in dancing. 

CA’PIAS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ of two sorts, ono be* 
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Fore judgment, called capias ad respondendum; the other is a 
writ of execution after judgment 

CAPILLA'CEOUS, a. See Capillary. 

CAPILLA'IRE, s. syrup of maiden-hair. 

CAPl’LLAMENT, s. [capillamentum, Lat.] in Botany, the 
email threads or hairs which grow in the middle of a flower, 
adorned with little herbs at the top. Likewise, the strings or 
threads about the roots of plants. 

CAPl'LLARY, a. [from capillus, Lat.] resembling hairs. 
In Botany, applied to such plants as have no main stem, their 
leaves arising from the roots, and producing their seeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the back of their leaves ; as 
the fern maiden-hair, of which the syrup of capillaire is made. 
In Anatomy, applied to the minute arteries- which, in the 
brain, are not equal to one hair, and the smallest lymphatic 
vessels, which are 100 limes smaller than the smallest arteries. 
In Physic, capillary tubes, are those whose diameter is one- 
half, one-third, or one-fourth of a line, or the least that can 
be made. 

CA PI ELATION, s. [from capillus, Lat.] a dividing into 
branches as small as hairs; a small ramification. 

CAPITAL, a. [capitalis, Lat.] in its primary sense belongs 
or relates to the head. Applied to crimes, that affects a per¬ 
son's life; criminal in the highest degree; chief or principal. 
Capital slock, the fund of a trading company. 

CAPITAL, s. among Merchants, the sum of money brought 
in by each party to make up the common stock. Likewise 
the money which a merchant first brings into trade on his own 
account. In Geography, the chief city of a kingdom, or 
residence of its monarch. Applied to letters, large, such as 
are written at the beginning of our heads of books. In Archi¬ 
tecture, the upper part of a pillar. 

CAPITALIST, s. one possessed of a capital fund. 

CA'PITALLY, ad. in such a manner as affect* a person’s 
life. Capitally conricfed, is applied to a person who is east 
Ibr his life, or condemned to die. Applied to productions of 
art, iu a perfect, high-linished, or excellent manner. 

CAPITATION s. [from caput, Lat.] a numbering by the 
heads; a tax at so much per head. 

CAPITULAR, *. [from capitulum, l.at.] a hook divided 
into chapters ; also a collection of civil and canonical laws. 

To CAPITULATE, v. n. to draw articles; to set down the 
heads of a remonstrance; to make a head. Mostly used by 
moderns to surrender a place upon certain conditions. 

CAPITULATION, s. the surrender of a place upon certain 
conditions. Stipulation; terms. 

CAPI'Vl-TKEE, s. [copaiba, Lat.] a tree growing in the 
Spanish West Indies, which yields a balsam called the balsam 
of cupivi. 

CAPON, s. [capo, I,at.] a castrated cook. 

CAPON M ERE, s. in Fortification, a work sunk on the 
glacis of a place about four or five foot deep: the earth dug 
out serves for a parapet, and is made with loop-holes and 
embrasures, covered with strong planks, on which are clays 
or hurdles, that supports the earth, which covers all. Jt 
holds 15 or 20 men, who fire through these embrasures. 

CA'POT, s. [Fr.Jut piquet, when one party wins all the tricks.. 

To CAPO'T, v. a. to win all the tricks at the game ot 
picquet. 

CAPO'UCII, s. [capuce, Fr.] a monk’s hood. 

CAPRE'OLATE, a. [from cupreolns, Lat.] in Botany, ap 
plied to those plants which turn, wind, and creep along the 
grouud, by means of their tendrils ; as, gourds, melons, cu¬ 
cumbers, &c. 

CAPRl'CE, ka-preese, s. [caprice, Fr. or capricho, Span.] 
sudden change of sentiment, not founded ou reason; a whimsy, 
frgak, or fantastic humour. 


CAPRI'CIOUS, a. [capricieitx, Fr.] applied to variable and 
inconstant behaviour, founded on mere whim and fancy; 
applied algo to a sinhfen and frequent change of opinion or 
sentiment, inconsistent with reason Whimsical; humour- 
some. 

C.l CliI'CIOIJSL V, ad. iu a whimsical, hunioursomc, fan¬ 
ciful manner. 

CAPRI'CIOUSNESS, s. the quality of changing or com¬ 
manding, according to the starts of fancy, without any regard 
to reason or propriety. Humoursomeness. 

CA'PRICORN, s. [capriconms, Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
tenth sign of the zodiac, represented on ancient medals in the 
form of a goat with the hinder parts of a fish, or by the hiero¬ 
glyphic /J; for the sun entering that sign on the winter sol¬ 
stice, from whence he begins to ascend towards the northern 
hemisphere, the hircoglyphic sign of a goat, which is fond of 
climbing, and ascends as it browses, seemed to be proper to 
represent, that circumstance. 

CAPRIO LE, s. [Fr.] in the Menage, a leap that a horse 
makes in the same place without advancing. A dance. 

CA'PSTAN, s. [corruptly spelt, capstrrn; cabestan, Fr.] a 
large cylinder or barrel, placed perpendicular on the deck of 
a ship, and turned by four levers or bars, which cross it, serving, 
by means of a cable which winds round it, to draw up heavy 
burdens. It is likewise used to tow a ship, and to weigh the 
anchors. 

CAPSULAR, a. [from c apsula, Lat.] hollow like a chest 
or pouch. 

(3/VPSULATE, o. [from cnpsnla, l.al.] enclosed as in a 
box. Capsulatcd plants, iu Botany, such as produce their 
seeds in short dry pods or husks. 

CA'PSUI.E, x. | from capsula, Lat.] a dry hollow seed- 
vessel, that opens naturally in some determinate manner; as 
at the side by a small hole, in orchis and campanula; hori- 
z.ontally, iu pimpernel; longwise, in convolvulus; at the bot¬ 
tom, in arrowgrass ; or at the top, as in most plants. 

CA'PTAIN, s. [eapitaine, Fr.Ja military officer, whereof there 
are various kinds; as a captain of a troop or company, one 
commands a troop of horse, and the other a company of 
foot, under a colonel. Captain (lencral, is he who com¬ 
mands an army in chief. Captain l.ientcnant, is one who 
commands a troop or company in the room of another whose 
absence is dispensed with. Captain of a ship of war, is the 
commanding officer. Captain of a merchant ship, is he who 
nas ,ne mice lion ot the ship, clew, and cargo. 

CAPTAINRY, or CAPTAINSHIP, *. the power over a 
certain district; the chieftainship; the district under the go¬ 
vernment of a captain. The rank or post of a captain. 

CAPTATION, s. [from eaptn, Lat.] the practice of catch¬ 
ing favour or applause ; courtship; Hnttcry. 

CA'PTION, s. [from cajno, l.al.j in Law, the art. of taking 
a person by judicial process. 

CA'PTlOiiN, a. [captiosus, l.at.] given to cavils, or form¬ 
ing objections; ensnaring; insidious. 

CA PTIOUSLY, ad. m such a manner as shews a great 
inclination to raise objections ; in a sly, insidious manner. 

CA'PTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of forming cavils, pr un¬ 
necessary objections ; peevishness. 

To CAPTIVATE, v. a. [caption, Lat.] to take prisoner; 
to bring into bondage. Figuratively, to charm or subdue by 
tile power of superior excellence. To enslave; with to. 

CAPTIVATION, s. the act of taking a person prisoner; 
the state of a person taken prisoner. 

CA'PTIVE, s. [captious, Lat.] one taken prisoner in war. 
Figuratively, one charmed or subdued by the beuiity or ex¬ 
cellence of another. 

CA'PTIVE, a. [captious, Lat.] taken prisoner in war; in 
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confinement; imprisoned. Figuratively, charmed ; subdued 
or kept under with great restraint. 

To CAPTIVE, v. a. to take or make a person prisoner. 

CAPTI VITY, s. [capticitr, Fr.| a state of’servitude, owing 
to a person’s being taken prisoner in war; bondage. 

CA'PTOK, s. [from cnpio, Lat.] the person who takes a 
prisoner or prize. 

CA'PTURF., s. [captura, I,at.] the taking of any prey; the 
thing taken ; a prize. In Law, the seizing a person for debt, 
or the apprehending a criminal. 

CAPUCHI NS, kap-u-sheens, *. monks of the order of St.. 
Francis, handed by Matthew Baschi. They are clothed with 
brown or gray, are always barefooted, never go in a coach, 
and never shave their beards. A female garment, consisting 
of a eloak and hood, in imitation of the dress of the capuchin 
monks. A particular sort of pigeon. 

CA'PUT AlORTUUM, s. [bat.] in Chemistry, is that thick, 
dry, earthy substance, that remains without spirit, or apparent 
virtue, after distillation, or other process by tire. 

CAR, s- [air, Brit.] a small carriage with one or two horses. 
Figuratively used by the poets for a chariot, or genteel vehicle, 
m which a person is drawn. 

OA'RABINF., or CA'RBINE, s. [ carabine, Fr.] a small 
kind of fusee, or fire-arm, about two feet long in the barrel. 

CARABINTER, s. a sort of light-horse, carrying longe.r 
carabines than the rest, used sometimes on foot.. 

CARA'CCAS, a district of Terra I’irma, included in the 
west part of Venezuela. It is bounded on the N. by the 
Gulf of Mexico, E. by Cumana, and 8. by New Granada. 
It produces cocoa-nuts, sugar, and tobacco. St. Jago de 
Leon is the capital. This district was visited by a terrible 
earthquake on the ‘26th of March, 181 ‘2 : several towns were 
overthrown; and it being the time of a religious festival, 
when the churches were tilled with people, many thou¬ 
sands in consequence were destroyed by the falling of the 
buildings, which reduced the population from 5b to 20,000. 

CA'RACK, s. [caraca, Span.] a large ship of burden; the 
same with a galleon. 

CA RAMA' NI A, a province in the S. part of Natolia, com¬ 
prehending the ancient Pamphvlia, and a great part of Cilicia, 
Pisidia, and Cappadocia. It contains several lakes, which 
alrouml in fish, and furnish great quantities of salt. Cogni, 
the ancient Iconium, is the capital. 

CARA'NNA, 5. a hard brittle resin, though some call it a 
gum. It is brought principally from New Spain, and is of a 
dark colour, and bitterish taste. A fine odoriferous oil is dis¬ 
tilled from it, which is esteemed a very powerful external 
remedy in cases of pain, tumors, and wounds. 

CA'RAT, or CA'RACT, s. [carat, Fr.] a mark, that is to 
say, an ounce troy, divided into 24 equal parts, called caracts, 
and each caract into four grains, is a weight by wliich the 
mint-masters discover the fineness of gold. Caract, or carat 
fine, is the 24 th part of the goodness of a piece of pure gold. 
Carat is a weight used by jewellers, equal to four grains, but 
lighter than the mark weight above. 

CARAVA'Ni, s. [ caravanne , Fr.] a body or company of 
merchants or traders travelling together tn great numbers 
through deserts, or other dangerous places, in the East, for 
their mutual safety and defence. Their beasts are horses, but 
most commonly camels, and they are escorted by a chief or 
aga, with a body of janizaries. 

CARAVA'NSARIES, s. a sort of public inns built on great 
roads in the East, for the accommodation of caravans; there 
being no inns for passengers as in Europe. Some of these 
are very magnificent; and there arc people who attend, to 
accommodate travellers ; there is, however, no furniture, and 
in some places no other provisions but what the caravans bring 


with them. There are many of these in the great towns of 
Asia and Africa, especially in the 'Turkish and Persian do¬ 
minions. They arc generally built in the form of a square, 
and round a quadrangle, like a college. 

CARAVEL, or CARVEL, s. [ caravela , Span.] a round, 
light, old-fashioned ship, with a square poop. 

CA RAWAY, s. [carum, Lat.] in Botany, the seed is sto¬ 
machic, diuretic, and carminative; one of the four hot seeds 
in the shops. 

CARBO N, s. [curio, Lat.] in Chemistry, a simple body, 
black, sonorous, and brittle, obtained from various substances 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, generally by 
volatilizing their other constituent parts. 

CARBONACEOUS, a. containing, or having the proper¬ 
ties of carbon. 

CARBONA'DO, s. [Span.] meat cut across, or in squares 
with a knife, to be broiled. 

To CARBONA'DO, v. a. to cut across, in Cookery. Figu¬ 
ratively, to cut or hack. 

CARBO NIC, a. [carbonique, Fr.] relating to carbon. 

CARBUNCLE, s. a very elegant stone, of a deep reel 
colour, with a mixture of scarlet, known among the ancients 
by the name of Anthrax. It is usually found pure and fault¬ 
less, and is of the same degree of hardness with the sapphire, 
which is second only to the diamond; it is naturally of an 
angular figure, and is found adhering by its base to a very 
heavy and ferruginous stone of the emery kind. Its usual 
size is near a quarter of an inch in length; and two-thirds of 
that in diameter. In its thickest parts, when held up against 
the sun, it loses its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the 
colour of a burning charcoal, whence the propriety of the 
name which the ancients gave it. It bears the tire unaltered, 
without parting with its colour. It. is only found in the East 
Indies, so far as is yet kuown, and there but rarely. Hills 
Histon/of Fossils. In .Surgery, the Anthrax, an inflamma¬ 
tion which arises with a vesicle or blister, almost like that pro¬ 
duced by burning. 

CA'RBUNCLED, a. set with carbuncles. 

CARBU'NCULAR, o. resembling, or partaking of li e 
qualities of a carbuncle ; red like a carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULA'TION, s. [carbunculatio, Lat.] the blasting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by excessive heat 
or cold. 

CA'RCANET, s. [carcan, Fr.] a chain or collar of jewels. 

CA'RCASE, or CA'RCASS,«. [carquassc, Fr.] a dead body. 
Figuratively, a body or person, in a reproachful sense. The 
decayed parts, ruins, or remains of a thing. The walls 
and rough timbers of an unfinished house. In Gunnery, 
a kind of bomb of an oblong form, filled with combustibles, 
and thrown from a mortar, 

CA'RCELAGE, s. [from career, Lat.] fees paid by prisoners 
before they can be discharged. 

CARCINO'MA, s. [from rapavor, Gr.] a kind of cancer. 

CARD, s. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] in Gaming, pieces of 
fine thin pasteboard, cut in oblong squares, on which are 
painted several marks and figures, and used in several games. 
A court card, is that which bus the image of some person 
painted on it. In Sea affairs, the upper part of the mariner’s 
compass, on which the names of the winds are marked. 

CARD, s. [haarde, Belg.] an instrument or comb com¬ 
posed of several small pieces of iron wire hooked in the 
middle, fastened by the feet in rows; they are generally used 
in pairs placed with their points opposite to each other, 
having the materials between them, and serve to comb, 
disentangle, and range wool or flax, in a proper order for 
spinning. 

To CARD, v. a. [kaerden, Belg.] to comb wool, &C. or 
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make it fit for spinning, by drawing it through the cud or 
comb. Neuterly, to game ; or play inordinately at cards. 

CA'RDAMOM, s. [ cardumomum , Lat.] a medicinal seed, of 
the aromatic kind, that assists digestion, strengthens the head 
and stomach, and is diuretic. It is brought from the East 
Indies. 

CA'RDER, s. one who combs or prepares wood by passing 
it through a card. One who plays much at cards. 

CA'RDIAC, a. [from xup&a, Gr.] an appellation given to 
cordial medicines that strengthen and invigorate the heart, ... 

replenish the exhausted spirits with good humour, and excite in hilly countries, and flowering in July and August, 
motion where required, whereby the elasticity and tone of the CA'RDINALATE, or CARDIN ALSHIP, S. the office and 
fibres, which before were weakened and vitiated, are restored, rank of a cardinal, 
and a brisker and freer circulation occasioned. CA'RDUUS, s. [Lat.] See Thistle. 

CARDIA'LGIA, Carijialgy, or Heart-burn, r. [from CARE, s. [care, Sax.] attention to a particular subject; 
capita and dXyoc, Gr.] a disorder of the stomach, attended concern or anxiety of mind, arising from the uncertainty of 
with anxiety, a nausea, and inclination to vomit. something future, or the oppression of the present calamity ; 

CARDIFF, a compact and well-built borough of Glamor- caution, protection, regard, and support, when followed with 
ganshire, with a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It the particle of. A too great anxiety for the events of this 
was formerly encompassed by a wall, and vestiges of its four world ; an affectionate regard for a person. Synon. Pru- 
gates yet remain. It has a harbour 3 miles down the river; dence signifies wisdom applied to practice; discretion is the 
but vessels of 200 tons burden can come up to the town. This effect of prudence, and means a know ledge to govern or direct 
town has a considerable trade with Bristol and other places; one’s self; by e are we understand heed in order to preserva- 
and near it are works of cast and wrought iron. A canal, 25 tion; caution implies a greater degree of wariness, 
miles in length, runs from Cardiff to the iron-works at Merthyr To CARE, v. n. to be anxious, solici'ous, or concerned 
Tidvil. Cardiff is the county town of Glamorganshire, seated about any thing; to be disposed, or inclined ; to be affected; 
on the river 'faff, or Tave, 3 miles from the Severn, 12 E. of with for before nouns, and to before verbs. 

Cowbridge, and 160 W. of London, and sends one member to CA'RECRAZED, a. broken with care and solicitude, 
parliament. Population 6187. To CAREE'N, v. a. [caritier, Fr.] to lay a vessel upon one 

CARDIGAN, the county-town of Cardiganshire, with a side in order to chalk, stop the leaks, trim, or repair the other 
market on Saturday, is large, populous, and pleasantly seated side. Neuterly, to be in u state of careening, 
on the river Tivy, over which it has a handsome bridge. It CAREE'R, s. \carricrc, Fr.] a course or race; the ground 
sends one member to parliament, and is governed by a mayor, on which a race is run ; full speed ; very swift motion; course 
In its neighbourhood are. iron and tin works, established about of action ; uninterrupted procedure. 

the year 1768. It is 33 miles N. E. by E. of St. David’s, and CA REFUL, a. abounding or perplexed with great solicitude, 
240 W. N. W. of London. Population 2795. apprehensions, or anxiety. Provident; diligent; watchful. 

CARDIGANSHIRE, a county of South Wales, bounded CA'REFULLY, ad. in an attentive, cautious, circumspect, 
on the W. by Cardigan Bay. in tlie Irish Channel: on the N. and diligent manner. Vigilantly ; providently ; solicitously, 
and N. E. by Merionethshire and Montgomeryshire ; on the CA REFULNESS, s. cautious, diligent, and constant appli- 

E. and S. E. by Radnorshire and Brecknockshire; and on the cation ; heedfulness ; vigilance. 

S. by Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. It is 42 miles in CA'RELESS, a. without due attention, labour, application, 
length, and 20 in breadth, containing 464,640 acres, divided caution, or concern; without thought or premeditation. Cheer- 
into 5 hundreds and 65 parishes, has 6 market towns, and ful; undisturbed; unconcerned at. 

about 64,780 inhabitants; and sends one member to parlia- CA RELESSLY, ad. without anxiety ; without care; with 
tnent. The air is milder here than in most parts of Wales, negligence; in a manner void of care; heedlessly. 

To the S. and W. are plains fruitful in corn; but the N. and CA'RELESSNESS,*.heedlessness; inattention;negligence; 

E. parts are a continued ridge of bleak mountains, yet there absence of care ; manner void of care. 

are pastures well stocked with sheep and cattle. It has plenty To CARE’SS, v. a. [carcsser, Fr.] to embrace with affection; 

of tame and wild fowl, and is well supplied with fish from the to treat a person with great civility and endearment. 

sea, lakes, and rivers, near which last is a number of otters. CARESS, s. an embrace of great affection ; an endearing 

The mountains abound in lead and silver ore, mines of which profusion of civilities and kind actions. 

have several times been worked to advantage. The principal CA'RET, s. [l.at.] in Grammar, a mark implying that some- 

rivers are the Tivy, Rydal, and Istwith. Cardigan bay lies on tiling is omitted in writing or printing, which ought to conic 

tlie coast. in where this sign (a) stands. 

CA'RDINAL, a. [cardinalis, Lat.] principal, chief, supreme. CA'RGO, s. [caryve, old Fr.] the lading of a ship; all the 
Thus cardinal winds are those that blow from the four corners merchandises and wares on board a ship, 
of the compass. Cardinal signs in the Zodiac are, Aries, CA'RIATED, a. affected or formed by a caries- 

Libra, Cancer, and Capricorn. In Arithmetic, cardinal num- CARI'llBEE ISLANDS, the most eastern islands of the 

bers are such as express positively how many things there are, West Indies, divided into Windward and Leeward Islands, 
as 1, 8, 10, 12, &c. In Morality, the cardinal virtues are See Indies, West. 

justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude. CA'RICATURE, s. in Painting, is the concealment of real 

CA'RDINAL, s. an eminent dignitary in the church of beauties, and the exaggeration of blemishes, but still so as to 
Rome, who has a voice in the conclave at the election of a preserve a resemblance of the object, 
pope. The cardinals, originally, were no more than deacons To CA'RICATURE, v. a. to represent unfairly, 
entrusted with the care of distributing the alms to the poor of CA'RIES, s. [Lat] in Medicine, the solution of continuity m 
the several quarters of Rome; and as they held assemblies of a bone, attended with a waste of its substance, occasioned by 
U>e poor in certain churches of their several districts, they took the corrosion of some acrimonious matter. 
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CARIO'SITY, s. that quality of a bone which putnties and 
wastes its substance; rottenness. 

CA'RIOUS, a. [cariosus, Lat.] rotten, generally applied to 
bone. 

CARK, s. [ceore, Sax.] care, anxiety, solicitmlc. Obsolete. 

To CARK, v.». [cearcinn, Sax.] to be solicitous, careful, or 
anxious. 

CARLE, s. [ccorl, Sax.] a rude, brutish fellow; a rustic ; a 
churl; also an old man : a miser. A male. 

CA'RLINE THISTLE, s. [carlina, Lat.] a biennial plant 
found in dry pastures, said to be an excellent remedy in hyste¬ 
rical cases. 

CA'R LINGS, or CA R LINES, s. in a Ship, two pieces of 
titpber, lying fore and aft, along from beam to beam, whereon 
the ledges rest, on which the planks of the deck are fastened. 

CARLI'SLE, an ancient city, the capital of Cumberland, 
with a market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, governed by a 
mayor, and containing, according to the census in 1831, ‘20,006 
inhabitants, and sending two representatives to parliament It 
is pleasantly situated on a rising ground, in a fertile country, 
near the confluence of three fine rivers, the Eden, the Pctercll, 
and the Cauda, or Caude, all abounding with fish, and by 
which it is nearly surrounded. It has long been noted for 
making whips ana fish-hooks; and has also considerable ma¬ 
nufactures of printed linens, checks, cottons, fustians, hats, 
tanned leather, nails, coarse knives, stockings, &c. It is 60 
miles S. of Edinburgh, and 301 N. N. W. of London. 

CA'RLOW, or Catherlough , a county of Ireland, in the 
province of Leinster, 28 miles in length, and 18 at its greatest 
breadth. It is bounded on the W. by Queen's county, and 
Kilkenny; on the N. and N. E. by Kildare and Wicklow; on 
the E. by Wicklow and Wexford; and on the S. S. E. and 
S. W. by Wexford and Kilkenny. It contains 49 parishes, 
about 8763 houses, and 81,.'576 inhabitants; and sends two 
members to parliament. Its chief town is Carlow, a neat place, 
sending one member to parliament, and seated on the E. side 
of the river Barrow, by which it communicates with Waterford 
river and the grand Canal: 20 miles N. E. of Kilkenny, and 
42 S. S. W. of Dublin. Population 9012. 

CARLSCRO'NA, or Carlscroon, a city and seaport, of 
Sweden, in Blekingen, S. Gothland, with a harbour large and 
commodious, but of difficult entrance, on account of the shoals 
and rocky sands at its month. The town mostly stands upon 
a small rocky island, which rises gently in a bay of the Baltic; 
the suburbs extend over another small rock, arid along the 
mole, close to the bason, where the fleet is moored. The way 
into the town from the mainland, is carried over a dyke to an 
island, and thence along 2 long wooden bridges, joined by a 
rock. The town is spacious, and contains about 12,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Here is a dock hollowed out of the solid rock, capa¬ 
ble of receiving the largest vessels; also a covered one, the 
bottom and sides of which are of hewn granite; rows of granite 
pillars support the roof, and bear rather the appearance of a 
colonnade to a temple, than of a receptacle for ships. In 1680, 
the town was founded by Charles XI. in 1724 the former dock, 
and in 1779 the latter, was completed. Carlscrona is 230 
miles nearly S. of Stockholm. Lat. 56. 7. N. Ion. 15. 26. E. 

CA'RMAN, s. one who drives a cart, or keeps carts for hire. 

CARMARTHEN, or Caermarthcn, a well-built populous 
town, in former times the residence of the princes of S. Wales, 
and now usually reckoned the politest place in the principality. 
It sends one member to parliament; and is pleasantly situated 
in a fertile country, on the river Towy (near its confluence with 
the Gwilly) over which it has a stone bridge of 7 arches, with 
a very commodious quay, to which vessels of 200 tons burden 
may come up: 24 miles S. E. of Cardigan, and 220 W. by S. 
of London. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday. Pairs on 


June 3, July 10, August 12, Sept 9, Oct. 9, and Nov. 14. 

Inhabitants 9990. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, or Caermarthenshire, a county 
of S. Wales, 35 miles in length, and 26 at its greatest breadth, 
is bounded on the W. by Pembrokeshire; on the N. and N. E. 
by Cardiganshire and Brecknockshire; on the E. aud S. E. by 
Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire; and on the S. by Bristol 
Channel. It contains 592,640 acres, 6 market towns, 39 
parishes. Population 100,655. It is fruitful in corn, grass, 
wood, coal, and sea fish, especially salmon. The air is mild, 
tile county not being extremely mountainous. 

CA'RMEL, a mountain in Palestine, standing on the skirts 
of the sea, and forming the most remarkable headland on all 
that coast. It extends from near St. Jean d’Acre on the S. a 
considerable way inland to the E. 50 miles N. by W. of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

CA'RMELITE, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

CA'RMELITES, or White Friars, an order of our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, making one of the four orders of Mendicants. 
They pretend to derive their original from the prophets Elijah 
and Elisha. Their original rules contained 16 articles; one 
of which confined them to their cells, and enjoined them to 
employ themselves day and night in prayer; another prohi¬ 
bited the brethren having any property ; another enjoined fast¬ 
ing, from the feast of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross till 
Easter, excepting on Sundays; abstinence at all times from 
flesh was enjoined by another article; one obliged them to 
manual labour; another imposed a strict silence upou them, 
from vespers till the tierce the next day : but these constitu¬ 
tions have in some respects been altered. 

CARMINATIVES, s. medicines prescribed for the colic, 'to 
dispel the wind. 

CA'RMINE, s. a powder of a very beautiful red colour, bor¬ 
dering upon purple, and used by painters in miniature, though 
rarely, on account of its great price. It is the most valuable 
product of the cochineal-mastic ; but the manner of preparing 
it is kept a secret by the colour makers. 

CA’RNAGE, s. [carnage, Fr.] slaughter, havock, or heaps 
of bodies slain in battle. 

CA'RNAL, a. [carnel, Fr.] proceeding from, or belonging t<> 
the fleshy part of a man, opposed to spiritual. Figuratively, 
sensual, lustful, lecherous, voluptuous. 

CARNA'LITY, s. lust, wantonness, propensity to lust; un¬ 
chaste pleasure ; sensuality; grossness of mind. 

CA'RNALLY, ad. in a gross seusuul manner, opposed tu 
spiritual. 

CARNARVON, or Caernarvon, a well-built populous sea¬ 
port, the capital of Carnarvonshire, with a celebrated castle, 
in a small dark room of which, not 12 feet long, nor 8 broad, 
Edward II. was born. It is surrounded on all sides, except 
the E. by the sea and two rivers, one of whieli is the Menav, 
and the harbour is tolerably good, with 9 feet at low water. 
Carnarvon has no manufactures, but carries on a considerable 
trade with Ireland, Liverpool, Bristol, and London. It sends 
one member to parliament; is governed by the constable of 
the castle, who is always mayor; has a market on Wednesday* 
and Saturdays, and a population (1821)of 7642 souls. It is 7 
miles S. W. of Bangor, and 244 N. W. of London. 

CARNARVONSHIRE, or Caernarvonshire, a county of 
North Wales, about 50 miles in length, and 13 in breadth, 
bounded on the W. N. and S. by the sea, and on the E. and 
S. K. by Denbighshire and Merionethshire. It contains 
496,000 acres, divided into 10hundreds, and 72 parishes; has 
1 city, 5 market towns, and 66,753 inhabitants. The air is 
cold; this county being the most mountainous district of North 
Wales. Its central part is entirely occupied by the lofty 
Snowden, and the several craggy summits, deep dells, moors. 
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chasms, and lakes, which constitute its dreary region. Cattle, 
goats, and sheep, are its rural riches. Foxes are the chief 
wild animals. Several copper mines have been worked in 
various parts, and there arc some of these at present about 
Llanberris. Other places afford lead; and slates, with quan¬ 
tities of stone, excellent for hones, are dug near Snowden. The 
chief manufacture is woollen cloth. Sends one member. 

CARNATIC, or Carnada, a rich populous country of Hin- 
doostan, extending from the Guntoor circar, along the coast 
of Coromandel to Cape Comorin, being 570 miles from N. to 
S. and from 120 to 75 wide. 

CARNATION, *. [from carnet, Lat] in Botany, a species 
of the clove gilly-flower. In Painting, a lively red colour, re¬ 
sembling that of flesh newly cut. 

CARNE'LION, s. [improperly spelt cornelian] in Natural 
History, a precious stone, of which there are three species, a 
red, a yellow, anti a white; the red sort is again subdi¬ 
vided into two species, the pale being called the female, and 
the deep red the male carnelion. 

CA’RNEOUS, or CA'RNOUS, a. [carneus, Lat.] fleshy, 
applied to animals. In Botany, of a soft substance, similar to 
that of flesh in animals. 

To CA'RNIFY, v. n. [from caro, car nit, Lat.] to breed 
flesh; to turn nutriment into flesh. 

CA'RNIVAL, s. [carnival, Fr.] the season of mirth and 
luxury celebrated by the Italians, and especially at Venice, 
lasting from Twelfth-day to Lent, and attended with balls, 
feasts, operas, concerts, and every thing which poinp, ostenta¬ 
tion, or festivity can furnish. 

CARNI VOROUS, a. [from carnis and voro, Lat] eating 
flesh ; that lives on flesh. 

CARNO'SITY, s. [carnosite, Fr.] in Surgery, a fleshy ex¬ 
crescence ; a fungous, or proud flesh. 

CA'ROL, s. [caro/a, Ital.] a song of joy, exultation, or fes¬ 
tivity, applied to the rustic anthems of country singers at 
Christmas. Any kind of song. 

To CA'ROL, v. n. [ carola, Ital.] to sing with great joy and 
festivity. Actively, to praise in anthems or songs. 

CAROLI NA, a country of North America, divided into 
North and South, and comprehending two of the United States. 
It is bounded on the N. by Virginia ; on I hr E. by the Ocean ; 
on the S. by Florida, and on the W. by Louisiana, lying be¬ 
tween 32 and 37 degrees N. lat. The chief produce is to¬ 
bacco, indigo, and rice; but they are attempting to breed silk 
worms for the production of silk. The animals, trees, fruits, 
and plants, are much the same as in Virginia; particularly 
wild animals resembling a bull, with very long hair, short legs, 
large bodies, and great, bunches on their backs near the shoul¬ 
ders. It has bears, whose flesh is esteemed good eating; and 
hams are made of their legs. Here are also wild eats, wolves, 
a sort of tigers, beavers, otters, musk-rats, opossums, racoons, 
water-rats, a kind of rabbits, elks different from the European, 
stags, fallow-deer, several sorts of squirrels, foxes, and two 
sorts of rats. The birds are numerous ; and there are many 
sorts of fish quite unknown to these parts of the world. The 
fruits and trees are much the same as Virginia, and some of 
the best kinds of fruits transplanted from Europe, thrive well. 
The native Americans are of the same shape, colour, and 
stature, as in other parts of America; they being all of a red 
copper complexion, with coarse black hair, and no beards; 
and, as in other places, each mail has several wives. Tlie 
commodities of Carolina, not yet mentioned, are corn, naval 
stores, and skins. The returns of population, at the latest 
census of the United States, were; North Carolina, 
700,000; South Carolina, exclusive of the Kershaw district, 
560,000; including about 500,000 slaves. 

CAROTID; a. [carotidet, Lat.] applied to those two artc- 
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ries which arise out of the ascending trunk of the aorta, near 
where the subclavian arteries arise. 

CAROU'SAL, s. a festival or holiday, celebrated with mirth, 
pomp, and festivity. 

To CARO'USE, v. n. [caroutser, Fr.] to drink freely. Ac¬ 
tively, to drink up lavishly; to drink a health. 

CAROU'SE, s. a drinking match ; a large draught. 

CAROU'SER, s. one who drinks freely; a toper. 

CARP, s. [carpe, Fr.] a large fresh-water fish, remarkable 
for its being able to live a long time out of water. 

To CARP, v. a. [carpe, Lat.] to censure, find fault with, 
or blame, including the idea of forwardness and reproach. 

CA'llPENTER, s. [charpentier, Fr.] one who performs the 
several offices of cutting, joining, flooring, or other wood-work, 
relative to houses, buildings, or ships. 

CA'RPENTRY, s. the art of building cither houses or ships 
with wood; the trade or art of a carpenter. 

CA'RPER, s. a persou fond of raising objections; a ca¬ 
viller, or censorious person. 

CA'RPET, s. [harpet, Belg.] a covering of stuff or other 
material, commonly spread over tables, or laid on floors. The 
phrase of a thing’s being on the carpet, is to express its being 
in hand, in debate, or the object of consideration. 

To CA'RPET, v. a. to spread with a carpet. Figuratively, 
applied with great elegance to the earth, to embellish or adorn 
with flowers and herbs. 

CA'RPING, part, fond of cavilling; raising objections, or 
finding fault; ceusorious ; captious. 

CA'RPINGLY, ad. in a captious aud sensorious manner. 

CA'RPUS, s. [Lat.] an anatomical term fur the wrist. 

CA'RRIAGE, s. [euriage, Fr.] a vehicle used to convey 
persons or goods from one place to another; the act of con¬ 
veying things from one place to another; the price, paid for 
the conveying of goods. Figuratively, personal address and 
behaviour; conduct, or practices; proceedings, or the manner 
of transacting any affair. The carriage of a cannon is the 
frame of timber on which it is mounted. 

CARRICKFERGUS, a sea-port of Ireland, and the county 
town of Antrim, in Ulster, seated on a safe and spacious bay 
of the same name; called also Belfast Lough; with an ex¬ 
cellent harbour, 85 miles N. by E. of Dublin. It sends one 
member to parliament, and has a population of 8700 souls. 

CA RRIER, s. one who conveys or moves a filing from one 
place to another; one who conveys goods from one town or 
place to another. In Natural History, a species of pigeons, so 
called from their carrying letters, Ac. tied to their necks, to the 
place where they are bred. 

CA'RRION, s. [charognc, Fr.] the flesh of a dead carcase : 
any putriiied flesh, not fit for food. Figuratively, a coarse, 
gross, disagreeable person a term of reproach. 

CA'RRION, a. relating to a dead or putriiied carcase ; 
feeding on dead carcases. 

CA'RRON, n river of Scotland, in Stirlingshire, rising on 
the S. side of the Campsey Hills, and flowing into the Frith of 
Forth, below Falkirk. Two miles from its source, it forms a 
fine cascade, called the Fall of Auchinlilly; and on its banks, 
one mile from Falkirk, are the celebrated Carron iron works, 
the most considerable of the kind in F '.rope, in which about 
1600 men are constantly employed. These works were 
founded in 1761, on a spot where there was not a single house, 
but where is now a large village. All sorts of iron goods are 
made in it, from the most trifling article for domestic use, to 
cannon of the largest caliber. The machinery, constructed by 
Mr. Smeuton, is the first in Great Britain for elegance and 
correctness. To a stranger, the approach to .he works is 
striking and terrible; the illumination of the atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by the burning matter, the roaring blasts of the immense 
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bellows, and the noise of the weighty hammers striking upon 
resoundiug anvils, recal to the imagination the fable of Vulcan 
and his Cyclops, forging thunderbolts. These works are 2 
miles N. of Falkirk. 

CARRONA'DE, s. a short kind of ordnance, capable of 
carrying a large ball, and useful in close engagements at sea. 

It takes its name from the. above-mentioned river Carron, in 
Scotland, where it was first made. 

CA'RROT, s. [carote, Fr.] a garden root, of which there 
are two sorts, the yellow and the orange; the last of which is 
reckoned by much the better. 

CA'RROTY, a. red; applied to red-haired people, from 
the resemblance of the colour of their hair to that of a carrot. 

To CA'RRY, v. a. [charier, Fr.] to remove a thing from 
one place to another; to convoy, transport, bear; to gain in 
competition, or rather resistance ; to behave, conduct, obtain, 
import, support, sustain. Used with off, to kill or put an end 
to a person’s life. To carry on, to prosecute, continue, or per¬ 
severe in an undertaking, notwithstanding all oppositions. 
Joined with tlirouyh, to support, or enable a person to sustain 
and surmount. 

CART, s. [cart, Brit.] a wheel carriage, drawn by horses. 
Figuratively, any vehicle or carriage. 

CAIiTE-BLANClIE, kart-blaush, s. [Fr.] a blank paper; 
a paper or instrument to bo filled up with such terms and con¬ 
ditions as the person to whom it is sent thinks lit. 

CA'RTEI., s. [carte/, Fr.] certain terms or stipulations 
settled between persons at variance. In War, applied to the 
conditions made by enemies for the mutual exchange of pri¬ 
soners; a ship commissioned for exchange of prisoners. 
CARTER, s. one who drives a cart. 

CARTESIANS, s. a seel of philosophers, who adhere to the 
opinions advanced by lies Carles, founded cm the two follow¬ 
ing principles; the one metaphysical, the other physical; the 
first is, I think, therefore I am ; the other is, that nothing 
exists hut substance. The first of these principles is refuted by 
Mr. Locke; the other, by the principles of the Newtonian phi¬ 
losophy. 

CA'RTHAGE, once a celebrated city of Africa, and the 
rival of Rome, hut now in ruins, 10 miles E. of Tunis, near 
the promontory called Cape Carthage. Lon. 10. 25. E. lal. 
36. 50. N. 

CARTHAGE'NA, a town of Spain, in Murcia, seated on a 
bay of the same name, in which vast quantities of mackarel 
are caught. Here is a very large arsenal, with every requisite 
for building and fitting out ships of the line. The harbour is 
spacious and deep, being a bason hallowed by nature, and 
sheltered from the winds by hills. It is 27 miles nearly S. of 
Murcia. Lal. 37. 36. N. Ion. 1. 1. W. 

CARTHAGE'NA, a large and rich city of S. America, 
capital of the province of Cartliagena, in Terra Firma, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea, on the E. by the river St. 
Martha, and on the \V. by the sea, and the Gulf of Darien, 
It has one of the best harbours of S. America, but the entrance 
is so narrow, that only one vessel can enter at a time. Lat. 
10. 27. N. Ion. 75. 21. W. 

CART-HORSE, s. an unwieldy horse, fit only for the 
cart. 

CARTIIU'SIANS, a religious order founded by one Bruno, 
in the year 1080. Their rules are very severe. They are not 
to go out of their cells, except to church, without leave of their 
superiors; nor speak to any person without leave. They 
must not keep any portion of their meat and drink till next 
day; their beds are of straw, covered with a felt; their cloth¬ 
ing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two pair of hose, and a cloak; 
all coarse. In their refectory, they arc to keep their eyes on 
the dish, their hands on the table, their attention on the reader, 
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and their hearts fixed on God. Women are not allowed to 
come into their churches. 

CARTILAGE, *. [cartilago, Lat.] in Anatomy, a smooth, 
solid, uniform, elastic substance, softer than bone, but more 
solid than any other part, without cavities for marrow, or any , 
nerves or membranes for sensation. 

CARTILAGI'NOUS, or CARTILA'GINEOUS, a. consisting 
of cartilages. 

CARTMEL, a town of Lancashire, seated among the hills, 
called Cartmcll Fells, near the river Ken and the Ken Sands. 

It has a harbour for boats, and a market on Monday for corn, 
sheep, and fish. It is 14 miles N. by W. of Lancaster, anil 
250 N. N. W. of London. Population 4802. 

CARTOO'N, s. [cartone, Ital.] in Painting, a drawing or 
sketch upon strong paper, to be chalked through upon a wall, 
in order to be painted in fresco. 

CARTO’UCH, kar-tootsh, s. [cartouche, Fr.] a case of wood 
three inches thick at the bottom, girt round witli marlin, con¬ 
taining 48 musket-balls, and six or eight balls of iron of a 
pound weight; being fired out of a hobit, or small mortar, for 
the defence of a pass; likewise used for a cartridge. A por¬ 
table box for charges. In Architecture, a roll, like a scroll of 
paper, adorning the cornice ot a pillar. 

CARTRIDGE, or CARTHAGE, s. [cartouche, Fr.] a 
charge of powder wrapped up in thick paper, pasteboard, or 
parchment, used for charging fire-arms; or in flannel, for great 
guns. 

CA'RT-ROPE, s. a strong cord used to fasten the load on 
carts ; proverbially, any thick eord. 

CARTULARY, s. [from charta, 1.at.] a place where papers 
or records are kept. A register, or record. An ecclesiastical 
otlicer, who had the care of records. 

CARTWRIGHT, s. a maker of carts. 

To CARVE, r. a. [veorjan, Sax.] to cut or divide into seve¬ 
ral parts. To dissect or cut up a fowl or joint of meat at a 
table. To cut figures, or devices, in wood or stone. Neuterly, 
to exercise the trade of a sculptor; to perform at table the 
office of supplying the company from the dishes. 

CA RVER, s. one who forms statues, or other likenesses, in 
wood, stone, or marble. In Cookery, one who cuts the meat. 

CARVING, s. the art of cutting images, or other like¬ 
nesses, in wood, stone, or marble. The figures carved. The 
act of cutting up and serving meat at table. 

CARUNCLE, s. [caruncula, I.at.] in Anatomy, a little 
piece of flesh. The caruncula lachrynutlfs, are. two small 
eminences in the inner corners of the eyes. 

CA'RUS, s. in Medicine, a species of the apoplexy, being 
a deprivation of the sense and motion, affecting the whole body; 
yet the faculty of respiration is still left ; in short, the Cams 
differs little from a lethargy. 

CARYATIDES, s. in Architecture, a kind of order of columns, 
or pilasters, in the form of a woman dressed in long robes, and 
serving to support the entablement. 

CASCADE, s. [cascade, Fr.] a fall of water from a higher 
to a lower place. A cataract. 

CASE, s. [caisse, Fr.] something made to cover or contain 
a thing; a covering, sheath, or box. The skin of an animal. 
The outer part of a house, or building. A building un¬ 
finished. 

CASE, s. [casus, Fr.] the ontward or external condi¬ 
tion, circumstance, or state of a person ; the state of a thing. 
In Medicine, the state of a body ; used with the particle in, 
and the word good, fat and plump; and with the word bad, 
lean or emaciated. In Law, the representation of any fact, 
question, or the whole arguings of counsel on a particular 
point or circumstance of a trial. Case, in Grammar, implies 
the various changes which nouns in Greek and Latin undergo 
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in their several numbers, to express the several views or 
relations under which the mind considers tilings with regard to 
one another. In case implies, if it should happen. 

To CASE, ». a. to put in a case or cover. Figuratively, to 
surround or inclose, like a case. In Building, to cover with 
materials different from those in the inside. To skin, or strip 
off the skin. Neuteny, to represent an affair in all the various 
lights it will hear; to pul cases. 

To CASE-HA'ilDEN, v. a. to prepare iron, so as to render 
its outward surface hard, and capable of resisting the file or 
any edged tool. 

CA'SEMATE, or CA'ZEMATE, s. in Fortification, a certain 
retired platform in the flank of a bastion ; for the defence of 
the moat or face of the opposite bastion ; a kind of vault or 
arch of stone-work. 

CA'SEMENT, s. [casamenlo, Ital.] a window opening upon 
hinges. 

CASEOUS, a. [cascus, Lat.] resembling cheese; cheesy. 

CA'SERN, s. [caserne, Fr.J a little room or lodgment 
erected between the rampart and the houses, in a fortified 
town, for the refreshment of the garrison. 

CASH, s. [from caissa, Fr.] in Commerce, the ready money. 

CA'SHEL, a city of Ireland, in the county of Tipperary, and 
in ancient times the metropolis of the kings of Munster. The 
ha fail, or fatal stone, on which they were crowned, was kept 
in the cathedral, till prince Fergus, in .01 IS, having obtained 
the Scottish crown, procured the use of it for his coronation 
at Dunstaffnage, in Argylcshirc: here it continued till the 
time of Keneth 11. who transferred it to Scone ; whence, in 
1296, Edward I. of England is generally supposed to have 
sent it to Westminster, where it. still remains under the coro¬ 
nation chair. Many doubts, are, however, entertained of 
the identity of ibis stone, which, according to the legend is 
the same that Jacob rested his bead upon, and afterwards 
consecrated. Cashel, which is neatly built, and well inhabited 
for its size, sends one member to parliament, but has little 
trade. Its ancient cathedral, of which some majestic ruins re¬ 
main, is reputed to have been the first Christian stone edifice 
built in Ireland. It is 86 miles S. W. of Dublin. Pop. 6917. 

CA'SHEW-NUT, s. the nut of the cashew-tree, which 
grows iu the West Indies. The nut is of the shape and size 
of a hare’s kidney, tin; kernel sweet and pleasant, but between 
the layers of the shell is a caustic inflammable oil, which 
blisters the lips and tongue the moment it touches them. 

CA'SHlEll, s. [ kassier , Teut.J one who has the charge of 
money. 

To CA'SHIER, v. a. [casscr, Fr.] to discard ; to deprive of 
place or post. To annul; to vacate. 

CASK, s. [ casque , Fr.] a round, hollow cycloidal vessel, 
used for keeping liquors, provisions, or dry goods; a barrel. 
A helmet; armour for the head, from cassis, Lat. 

CA'SKET, s. a small box for jewels, or things of small di¬ 
mensions, but great value. Figuratively, any thing which 
contains something of great value. 

CA'SPIAN SEA , a great lake or sea of Asia, bounded by 
the country of the Calmue Tartars on the N.; by Bucharia 
and part of Persia on the E.; by Persia on the S.; and by 
Georgia and Circassia on the W. being about 680 miles in 
length from N. to S. ami 260 in breadth from E. to W. 
Several great rivers fall into this sea, and yet it never seems 
to increase, though it has no communication with any other 
sea. It has strong currents, but no observable tide; the 
water i^ brackish. It abounds in fish, which are thought to 
be better ’ than in other seas. Lon. from 49. to 55. E. lat. 
from 37. to 47. N. 

CASQUE, cask, *. [cos^ute, Fr. cassts, I.at.] a helmet; 
armour for the head: a poetical word. 


To CA'SSATE, v, a. [casser, Fr. cassare, low Lat.] to 
vacate; to invalidate; to make void; to nullify. 

CASSATION, *. [cassafio, Lat] in Civil Law, the annul¬ 
ling or abrogating any proceeding. 

CA'SSAVI, or CA'SSADA, s. an American plant, of which 
the Americans make a kind of bread. 

CA'SSEL, a city of Germany, and capital town of Lower 
Hesse. It is divided into the Old and New Towns, the latter 
of which is well built and spacious. The castle, or palace, 
commands a delightful prospect, and has fine gardens and a 
curious cabinet. It is seated on the river Fulda, 40 miles 
S. K. of Paderborn. Lat. 51. 19. N. Ion. 9. 25. E. 

CA'SSIA, s. in Botany, a tree growing in Alexandria and 
in the West Indies, affording a clammy substance, used in the 
shops for a purge. Likewise, a fragrant spice, supposed to 
be the bark of a tree very like cinnamon. 

CA'SSIMER, or CASSIME'RE, or KERSEYMERE, s. 
the name of a thin twilled woollen cloth. 

CA'SSIOWARY, 4 . a large, bird of prey iu the East Indies. 

CA'SSOCK, s. [cosaque, Fr.] a close, long garment, worn 
by clergymen, when iu their robes, under their gown. 

CA'SSONADK, s. in Commerce, cask sugar, or sugar put 
into casks or chests, after the first purification, but which ha* 
not. been refined. 

CA'SSWF.EI), s. a plant, the same with shepherd’s pouch. 

To (’AST, r. a. [preterit and part, passive cast; hasten, 
Dan.] to throw with the hand; to throw a net.; to throw dice 
or lots; to throw in wrestling ; to let fall; to expose ; to shed, 
to moult; to condemn iu a trial or law-suit; to lay aside as 
unfit to wear; to have an abortion, as a cow, when she slinks 
her calf; to compute, reckon, calculate: to contrive or plan out; 
to form or model a thing in a mould with melted metals. To 
cast aside, to lay by as useless. Used with dawn, to fling or 
throw from a high place. To cast an eye, to glance or look 
at. To east a light, to reflect, or impart. Joined with away, 
to wreck or shipwreck, applied to sea affairs. To he east 
down, to be disconsolate, low-spirited, or dejected on account 
of some misfortune. Used with out, to speak, give vent to, 
or utter with rashness and vehemence. Used with upon, to 
be driven by violence of the wind, or stress of weather. Used 
with off, to discard ; to disburden one’s self of; to leave be¬ 
hind. Nouterly, to contrive; to turn the thoughts ; to admit 
of a form, by easting or melting; to warp. 

CAST, s. the act of throwing a tiling to a distance by the 
hands. A specimen, or stroke; the particular motion of the 
eye ; a throw, or chance of a throw, at dice ; a mould, a Ibrru. 
In Painting, a shade or tendency to any colour. Exterior ap¬ 
pearance. Manner; air; mien. 

CA'STANET, s. [eastanetta, Span.] an instrument, made 
of two little round pieces of wood or ivory, hollowed like a 
spoon, and rattled between the fingers, to direct the time and 
measure of a dance. 

CAST-AW AY, s. a person that is involved in a multi¬ 
plicity of misfortunes, and seemingly abandoned by Pro¬ 
vidence. 

CA'STELLAN, s. [castella.no. Span.] the governor or con¬ 
stable of a castle. 

CA'STELLAN Y, s. the manor or ioi lship belonging to a 
castle, or the territory of a city or town. 

CA'STELLATED, a. enclosed within a building or fortified 
place. 

CA'STER, s. one who flings or throws. In Arithmetic, one 
who calculates or casts tip accounts. 

CASTIGATION, s. [castigatio, Lat.] punishment inflicted 
on a person in order to make him amend his faiths; penance; 
correction; discipline; emendation. 

CA'STIGATORY, a, punishing to make a person amend. 

2 R 
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CASTI'LLE, NEW, or Toledo, a province of Spain, 200 
miles in length, and 180 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 
Estremadura and part of Leon; on the N. by Old Castillo; 
on the E. and S. E. by Aragon, Valencia, and Murcia; and 
on the S. by Murcia and Andalusia. It is divided into three 
parts: Agraria to the N.; Mancha to the E.; and Sierra to 
the S. The air is pure and healthy ; the land is mountainous, 
but produces in the N. fruits and wine, and in the S. good 
pastures and line wool. Madrid is the capital. 

CASTELLE, OLD, a province of Spain, about 190 miles 
in length, and 110 in breadth; bounded on the W. by l.eon; 
outlie N. by Biscay, Asturias, and Navarre; on the E. by 
Navarre and Aragon; and on the S. by New Castille. It pro¬ 
duces excellent wine; its plains arc covered with herds of 
large and small cattle, particularly sheep, which yield the 
finest wool in Spain. Burgos is the capital. 

CA'STJNG, »•. in Foundcry, the running of metal into a 
mould. Contrivance. The act of throwing. 

CASTING-NET, s. a net which is spread by throwing it 
in the water, used in tishing. 

CA'STLE, s. [ castcltum , Lat] a place or edifice fortified by 
art or natui„- to defend a town or city from an enemy. Cuslles 
in the air, imply some chimerical project. 

CASTLEJiA'R, a populous town of Ireland, in the county of 
Mayo, with a manufacture of linen, 3.0 miles N. of Galway, 
and 114 from Dublin. The assizes are held here and at 
Ballinrobe alternately. Population ,0104. 

CA'STI. E- CA R Y, a town of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 12 miles S. E. of Wells, and 113 \V. by S. of London. 

CA'STLE-COMB, a town in Wiltshire, so called from its old 
castle. It formerly had a market, which is now disused, and 
is 17 miles N. W. of Chippenham, and 12 N. N. E. of Bath. 

CA'STLE-Rl'SINU, a town in the county of Norfolk, which 
had a market, now disused; its harbour is choked up with 
sand ; and the castle, whence it has its name, is in ruins; 
disfranchised ; population only 433 ; is governed by a mayor, 
and has an alms-house for 24 poor widows. It is 103 miles 
N. N. E. of London. 

CA'STLETOWN, or Castle-Rushen , the principal place of 
the Isle of Man, near the S. coast, with a rocky and shallow 
harbour, which cheeks its commerce, and renders it inferior 
to Douglas in most respects. In the centre of the town, on a 
high rock, is a strong, beautiful castle, of free-stone, erected 
by Guttred, king of Man, about the year 900, who lies in¬ 
terred in it. At the entrance is a great stone chair for the 
governor, and two smaller for the deemsters; and beyond 
this court is a room where the keys sit. On the other side 
are seen the governor's house, the chancery offices, and good 
barracks. It is situated in lat. 53. 55. N. Ion. 4. 38. W. 

CA'STLETOWN, a town of Scotland, in Roxburgshire, 
built in 1793, on the Liddle, at the influx of the Hermitage, 
with a population of about 3000 souls; 30 miles S. S. W. of 
Jedburgh. 

CA'STLING, s. the young of a brute animal, which is 
east before its time ; an abortion. 

CA'STOR, called by the Saxons, Thuang Cast on, i. e. 
Thong Castle, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market on Mon¬ 
day, (said to he built by Heugist, on a tract of ground which 
ho encompassed with an ox’s hide, cut into thongs, pursuant 
to a grant of Vortigern) 20 miles N. E of Lincoln, between 
Binbrook and Glandford Bridge. Population 1500. 

CA'STOK, s. a heaver, an amphibious animal, the feet of 
which have five toes, and the hinder ones formed for swim¬ 
ming, witli a black, flat, and oval tail. Tn Astronomy, a 
moiety of the constellation Gemini, called also Apollo. 

CASTOR and POLLUX, s. in Meteorology, a fiery meteor, 
which sometimes appears in the form of one, two, ot three 


balls, adhering to some part of a ship. When seen single, it 
is named Helena, and shews that the severest part of a storm 
is yet to come ; when double, called Castor and Pollux, and 
portends a cessation of a storm. In Astronomy, the two 
principal stars in the constellation Gemini. 

CASTO'REUM, s. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a liquid matter 
contained, in little bags, near the anus of the castor. It is a 
medicine not much esteemed at present. 

CASTRAMETATION, s. [castramctatio, Lat.] the art ot 
practice of encamping. 

To CA'STRATE, v. a. [c<i.t/ro, Lat.] to geld. Figuratively, 
to cut sentences out of any hook. 

CASTRATION, s. the net of gelding. 

CASTKEL, CASTKUIL, s. a kind of lmwk. 

CA SUAL, a. [ensue/, Fr.] accidental; arising from .chance; 
done without design; happening contrary to the common 
laws of nature; depending on contingencies. 

CA SUALLY, ad. in an accidental manner; without design; 
by chance; contingently. 

CA'SUALTY, x. an event that is not foreseen or intended; 
a contingency. Figuratively, any accident which puts an end 
to a person's life. 

CA'SUIST, s. [ensniste, Fr.] one who studies and resolves 
nice points in cases of conscience. 

CASUISTICAL, a. belonging to cases of conscience, or 
practical parts of ethics. 

CA'SUISTRY, s. the science employed about cases of con¬ 
science, or nice points in practical divinity or ethics. 

CAT, s. [chut, Fr.] a domestic animal which catches 
mice, reckoned the lowest order of the leonine genus, and 
supposed to see in the dark, or with the least glimmering 
of light, which may he owing to the faculty it has of con¬ 
tracting and dilating the pupil of the eye in an extraordinary 
manner. 

CATACURESIS, s. [xarn^pv^o;. Or.] in Rhetoric, is when 
a word whose natural meaning is good and innocent, is used 
abusively ; as, you are a pretty fellow indeed, meaning, you 
arc a sad wretch. 

CATACHRE'STICAL, a. applied to language, improper; 
far-fetched; forced. 

CATACLYSM, s. [cmm-Avar/inc, Or.] a deluge; an inun¬ 
dation : used generally for the universal deluge. 

CATACOMBS, s. [from eara and viip/voc, Gr.] grottoes or 
subterraneous cavities for the burial of the dead. 

CATACOU'STICS, s. [earn and Gr.] the science of 

reflecting sounds or echoes. 

CATALE'PSIS, s. [e«rf'iA>ji/"c, Gr.] a disease, by which a 
person is rendered, in an instant, motionless and senseless, and 
continues in the same posture he was in when the fit seized 
him, with his eyes open, hut without sight or understanding; 
a species of apoplexy, or epilepsy. 

CATALOGUE, cat-a-log, s. [vnniXoyoc, Gr.] a list or 
particular enumeration of tilings, in some order, wherein they 
are mentioned in separate lines or articles. 

CATALONIA, a province of Spain, bounded on the W. 
by Aragon, and a part of Valencia ; on the N. by the Py¬ 
renees; and on the F.. and S. by the Mediterranean and 
Valencia. Us greatest extent from E. to W. is 110 miles, 
and from N. to S. 140. The air is wholesome, and the 
mountains, which are numerous, are covered with forest and 
fruit trees. It abounds in wine, corn, and pulse, and has 
quarries of marble, and several sorts of mines. Barcelona s 
die capital. 

CATAMA'TIC, a. [ear ay pa, Gr. a fracture] that has the 
quality of consolidating the parts. 

CATAMITE, s. a person kept by the ancient Romans, and 
die modem Italians, for the vilest of purposes. 
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CATAMOU'NTAIN, s. [ij/tto-muntcs, Span.] a fierce and 
wild animal, resembling a cat. 

CATAPHRACT, s. [cutaphractus, Lai.] a horseman in com 
pletc armour. 

CATAPLASM, s. [e«n'tjrXai7//a, Gr.] a poultice. 

CATAPULT, or CATAPU’LTA, s. [catapulta, l.af.J a 
military engine invented by the Syrians, for throwing stones, 
and sometimes huge darts or javelins of 10 or 12 feet m 
length. 

CATARACT, s. [v«r<ip«Kr»t, Gr.] in Natural History and 
Cosmography, a precipice in the middle of a river, caused 
by a rock stopping its stream, from whence the water falls 
with great violence and noise; a cascade; a waterfall. 
Among the most remarkable are those of the Nile in Africa; 
the Danube in Europe; and that of Niagara in America. 
In Medicine, a suffusion of the eye, attended with total or par¬ 
tial loss of sight. 

CATA'RllH, ka-tarr, s. fcnrnppt'w, Gr.] in Medicine, de- 
fluxion of serous matter from the head or the mouth, aspera 
arteria, and the lungs, arising from a cold, or diminution of 
insensible perspiration, which occasions irritations. 

CATA'RRHAL, or CATA'ltUHOUS, a. proceeding from, 
or relating to a catarrh. 

CATASTROPHE, ka-tas-tro-fe, s. [suram-po^i), Gr.] in 
Poetry, the change or revolution in the last act of a play, or the 
turn which unravels the intrigue, and concludes the piece. 
Figuratively, a dreadful event or accident, which terminates 
in a person's ruin, misery, or death. 

CATCALL, s. a kind of short whistle, with a pea included 
in iLs inside, made use of at playhouses, to hinder an actor 
from proceeding in his part, and to shew disapprobation of any 
dramatic performance. 

To CATCH, v. a. [prefer. I witched, or caught, / have ditched, 
or have caught ; hetsut, Hclg.] to seize or lay hold on suddenly 
with the hand. Figuratively, to intercept anything in motion. 
To pursue or take any thing that is running from one; to re¬ 
ceive any falling body, or prevent it from reaching the ground ; 
to receive a disease by infection; to contract; to seize sud¬ 
denly; to captivate, charm, or seize the affections, alluding to 
the taking prey in toils. Used neutcrly, to be infeetious ; to 
spread by contagion. Figuratively, to spread or increase from 
one to another, applied to bodies or things which lie uear one 
another. 

CATCH, s. the act of seizing any thing which flips,or hides; 
a snatch ; the posture proper for seizing; an advantage taken; 
hold laid on the thing caught; profit; a short interval of ac¬ 
tion. A taint; any thing which fastens by a sudden spring, 
or by entering into a loop or cavity. In Music, a short song, 
sung in succession, one catching up the words as it were from 
another. A small ship, often spelled ketch. 

CATCHER, s. one who catches, or that in which any thing 
is caught. 

CATCIIFLY, s. in Botany, a genus of plants nearly allied 
to the campion. There are many species. 

CATCHPOLL, s. at present a word of reproach and con¬ 
tempt for a bailiff and his followers; formerly used without re¬ 
proach for a sergeant at mace, or any other, who used to ar¬ 
rest men upon any just cause; a sergeant; a constable. 

CATCHUP, or CATSUP, *. a liquor extracted from mush¬ 
rooms, and used in sauces; sometimes spelt ketchup, 

CATECHETICAL, kat-e-ket-e-kal, «. [from xari/xtu, Gr.] 
consisting of questions and unswers. 

CATECHE'TICALLY, ad. by way of question and an¬ 
swer. 

To CATECHISE, kat-e-kize, v. a. [carjjx^w, Gr.] to instruct 
by asking questions; to examine or interrogate. 

CA'TECHISER, s. one who teaches by questions. 


CATECHISM, kat-e-ki/.in, s. [from (,<«ri;x'i w > Gr.J a form 
of instruction by question and answer. According to the Li¬ 
turgy of the Church of England, an institution to be teamed 
by every person, before he is brought to be confirmed by the 
bishop. Originally it contained no more than a repetition of 
the Baptismal Vow, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer; but king James I. ordered the bishops to 
add to if a short and plain explication of the sacraments. 

CATECHIST, kat-e-kist, s. [v«r//x t<rr '/c> Cr.] one who 
teaches or instructs persons in the first principles of religion, 
by way of question and answer; a eatcehiser. 

CATF.CHU'MF.N, kat-e-ku-men, s. [x*nrqx n vyuroc> Gr.] in 
the Primitive Church, a candidate for baptism. 

CATECIIUMF/NICAL, a. belonging to a catechumen. 

OATEGO'RICAL, «. positive; absolute; affirmative; ade¬ 
quate ; equal to the thing to he expressed. 

OATEGO'R 10ALLY, ad. in a positive, express, or absolute, 
manner; plainly. 

CATEGORY, s. [ean/ynp/u, Gr.] in Logic, a system or as¬ 
semblage of all the beings ranged under one kind or genus, 
called in Latin, a predicament. 

CATF.NA'RIAN, «. [from catena, 1 .at.] relating to a chain : 
resembling a chain. In Mathematics, the Catenarian Cam . 
is formed by a rope or chain banging freely between two points 
of suspension. 

To CATENATE, v. a. [from cahnu, I,at.] to chain. 

CATENATION, s. the act of linking together, or connect¬ 
ing like a chain. A link, or regular connection. 

To CATER, v. n. to provide food ; to buy in victuals. 

CATERER, s. a man employed to provide and buy in vic¬ 
tuals for a family ; the providore, or purveyor. 

CATKRKSS, s. a woman who buys in piovisions. 

CATERPILLAR, s. in Natural History, a reptile, from 
whence butterflies or moths are produced, covered with hair, 
formed of annular scales, having small holes on its sides Ibi 
respiration, with several feet, and furnished with a glutinous 
substance, which it emits from its mouth, and makes use of as 
ropes to <’ seend from any height. 

To CATERWAUL, r. n. to make a noise like rats in their 
rutting time. Figuratively, to make a disagreeable noise ; to 
abandon one’s self to lust. 

CATES, s. [kattcr, I’.elg.] nice and elegant food; cakes; or 
rich dishes. 

CATFISH, s. the name of a sea-fish in the. West Indus, 
so called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
it is discovered in hollow rocks. 

CATGUT, s. a sort, of cord, made of the intestines of cats 
or other animals, of which fiddle-strings are made ; a kind ■ f 
canvass with wide interstices for ladies’ work. 

CA'T-HARPINGS, s. small ropes in a ship, mailing on 
little blocks, from one side of the main shrouds to t 1 e other, 
near the neck, to force the shrouds tiirht, when tl c ship rolls. 

CATHARTIC, or CA’l’lIARTICAL, a. [*• .* apnwV, Or.] 
cleansing. Applied in Medicine to purges, or those medicines 
which cleanse the body by stool; but in a more extensive sense, 
to all kinds of medicines which cleanse the body. 

CATHA'RTICALNESS, s. the quality of purging. . 

CATHEAD, s. in Natural History, a fossil, consisting of 
nodules with leaves in it, of an iron stone, and found in the 
rocks near Whitehaven, in Cumberland. On board a Ship, a 
piece of timber with two shivers at one end, having a rope and 
block, to which is fixed a strong hook to trice up the anchor 
from the hawse to the top of the forecastle. 

CATHE'DRAL, a. episcopal, or containing the see or scat of 
a bishop; belonging to a cathedral. Figuratively, antique. 

CATHE'DRAL, ». [wcO/cpa, Gr.] the chief churcn of a 

diocese. 
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CATHETER, *. [«:a0«ri)p, Gr.] in Surgery, a hollow tube 
or instrument, usually of silver, and sometimes crooked, gene¬ 
rally thrust into the bladder, to assist the discharge of urine, 
when the passage is stopt by the stone, or any other dis¬ 
order. 

CATHOLICISM, ka-thol-c-sizm, s. universality; something 
com mot) to all of the same kind. 

CA 1IIOLIC, a. [iradoXtKoc, Gr.] universal. Used some¬ 
times for true, in opposition to heretical or schismatical. Ro¬ 
man Catholic, a title which the papists claim or arrogate to 
themselves. Catholic king, or majesty, the title of the king of 
Spain. 

C ATUO'T.ICON, s. ^caOuXik'ov lapa, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
remedy which cures all disorders; an universal preserva¬ 
tive. 

CATKINS, s. imperfect flowers hanging from trees, like a 
rope or cat’s tail, as in the willow, hazel, pine, Are. 

CATLING, s. [ kuts leins, Tout.] in Surgery, a dismember¬ 
ing knife, used for cutting oft'any corrupted part of the body. 
In Botany, the down or moss growing about walnut-trees, re¬ 
sembling the hair of a cat. 

CATO’PTRICAL, a. relating or pertaining to catoptrics. 

CATOPTRICS, s. [from kutov rpov, Gr. ] the doctrine of 
reflex vision; or that part of optics which treats of light reflect¬ 
ed from mirrors or polished surfaces. 

CA'TS-KY E, s. among Jewellers, a stone of the opal kind, 
but far inferior to it in beauty. 

CA'TSILVER, s. in Natural History, a fossil composed of 
plain, parallel, flexible, elastic plates, and of a yellow or 
golden, white, silvery, or black colour. 

CATSUP, s. the juice of pickled mushrooms. See 
Catchup. 

CA'T’S-TAIL, s. a kind of grass. Also, that long round 
substance which grows upon nut-trees, pines, &c. a catkin. 

CA ‘TTECAT, a gulf of the German ocean, between Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, by which the Baltic is entered 
through the three straits of the Sound and the Great and Little 
Belt. It is also called Skaggerack. 

CA'TTEIilCK, a village in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
near Richmond, with a bridge over the river Swale, and a sort 
of eataraet near it, .0 miles S. E. of Richmond. Popul. 2921. 

CATTLE, s. a collective noun for four-footed animals, 
which serve either for tilling the ground or for food to man¬ 
kind ; distinguished into black cattle, which comprehend 
horses, oxen, bulls, cows, and their young; and likewise 
into small cattle, under which are comprehended rams, 
ewes, lambs, goats, Arc. Figuratively, persons; a word of 
reproach and contempt, as it places the human species on a 
level with brutes. 

CAVALCADE, s. [Fr.] a pompous procession, formerly on 
horseback, but now generally in coaches. 

CAVALI ER, s. [ratWicr, Fr.] a knight, gentleman, or sol¬ 
dier who rides on horseback; a horseman. A gay, sprightly, 
military man. Figuratively, a term of reproach given to those 
who adhered to king Charles in opposition to the parliament. 
In Fortification, a mount or elevation of earth in a fortress, on 
w hich to raise cannon for scouring the field. 

CAVALIER, n. gay, sprightly, warlike; brave, generous, 
polite. Sometimes in a quite contrary sense, i. e. proud, 
haughty, disdainful. 

CAYALl'F.RLY, art. in a brave or polite manner. But, 
by the popular writers of king Charles’s time, used for a dis¬ 
dainful, haughty, and arrogant manner. 

CA'VALRY, s. [cavalerie, Fr.] soldiers who fight and 
march on horseback, divided into horse and dragoons. The 
horse never serve but on horseback, being named likewise 
troopers or heavy cavalry. The dragoons fight cither on 


horseback or on foot, as occasion requires, and are named 
light-horse. When an army is drawn up in battle array, the 
cavalry are posted in the wings; and bodies of cavalry ranged 
in order of battle are termed squadrons. 

CA'VAN, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
bounded on the W. and S. VV. by Leitrim and Longford; 
on the N. W. and N. by Fermanagh and Monaghan; 
on the N. E. by Monaghan; and on the E. and S. by 
East and West Meath. It is about 47 miles long and 23 
broad, and contains 30 parishes, about 40,000 houses, and 
228,0,00 inhabitants. In many parts it is open, bleak, and 
dreary, but from Cavan to Lough Earuc it is fertile, well 
wooded, and extremely picturesque. At the, foot of the 
hills arc many beautiful lakes. The linen manufacture is 
carried on here pretty extensively, its yearly trade in it 
having been averaged at 08,2001. Its capital, Cavan, has 
barracks for a troop of horse, and is GO miles N. W. of 
Dublin. Population 2149. 

To CAVATE, v. a. [caeo, Lat.] to scoop, bore, or dig, any 
solid matter into a hollow; to make hollow. 

CAVA'ZION, s. (from caco, Lat.] in Architecture, the 
hollowing or under-digging of the earth for cellarage; al¬ 
lowed to be the sixth part of the height of the whole 
building. 

CAU'CASUS, a chain of mountains in Asia, which ex¬ 
tend from the Black to the Caspian Sea, inhabited by seven 
distinct nations, each speaking a different language, mostly, 
however, Christians; namely, the Turcomans, the Abkas, 
the Circassians, the Ossi, the Kisti, the Lcsguis, and the 
Georgians. These mountains are said to he the highest in 
Asia, and their summits, passable in many places only by nar¬ 
row paths, are perpetually covered with snow. The lower 
parts abound in honey, corn, wine, fruits, gum, a species 
of grain resembling millet, but cultivated like rice; hogs, 
and horned cattle. The vines grow winding round the high 
trees. 

CAU'DLE, s. [dindean, Fr.] a mixture made with beer, 
oatmeal, &c. sometimes with water, oatmeal, spices, and a 
small dash of wine, used by women in their lying-in. 

To CAU'DLE, v. a. to make caudle; to mix as caudle. 

CAVE, s. [cinic, Fr.] a hollow place made in a rock or under 
ground, which runs in a horizontal direction; a cavern; a 
den. Figuratively, a hollow thing. Synon. Cave is a ha 
bitation under ground, made either by art or nature. Cell is 
some little dwelling raised above the ground. We dig a 
cave; wc build a cell. 

To CAVE, v. v. to dwell in a cave, or subterraneous place. 
Actively, to make hollow; to excavate. 

CA'VEAT, s. [Lat.] in Law, a kind of process in the spiritual 
court to stop the probate of a will, the granting letters of ad¬ 
ministration, or the institution of a clerk to a benefice, &c. 
Roll. Jtep. 191. 

CA'VEltN, s. [caverna, Lat.] a hollow place under 
ground. 

CA'VERNED, a. full of caverns; hollow ; excavated; un¬ 
dermined. Figuratively, dwelling in a cavern. 

CAVK'RNOUS, a. full of caverns or hollow places. 

CAVE'TTO, s. [Ital.] a hollow member, or round concave 
moulding, containing a quarter of a circle. 

CA'VEZON, or CAVE'SSON, s. [cavesson, Fr.] a 
sort of nose-band, of iron, leather, or wood, clapt upon the 
nose of a horse to wring it, in order to supple and break 
him in. 

CAUGHT, part. pret. of Catch. 

CAVIA'RE, CAVEA'RE, or CAVI'ER, s. [Ital.] the hard 
rocs of sturgeon salted, made into small cakes, and dried in 
the sun, first brought from Constantinople. 
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To CA'VIL, t>. a. [caviller, Fr.] to raise frivolous objections. 
Neuterly, to receive or treat with objections. 

OA'VIL, s. a groundless or frivolous objection. 

CAVILLA'TION, or CA'VILLING, s. a disposition, incli¬ 
nation, or quality of raising groundless objections, or finding 
fault with things without reason. 

CA'VILLKR, s. [cavillator, Lat.] one who makes ground¬ 
less, frivolous, cr impertinent objections. 

CA'VILLINCLY, ad. objecting in a groundless or frivolous 
manner ; captiously doubtful or argumentative. 

CA'VILLOUS, a. fond of objecting, or making groundless 
objections; unfair, or captious in debate. 

CA'VIN, s. [Fr.] a natural hollow, fit to cover a body of 
troops, and favour their approaches. 

CA'VITY, s. [curiliis, I.at.] hollowness ; a hollow. 

CAUK, s. in Natural History, a coarse talky spar. 

CAU'KY, a. resembling cauk; of the qualities of cauk. 

CAUL, s. [caul, 15rit.] a kind of netting or hair cap, used 
by women to enclose their hair in ; the hinder part of a 
woman’s cap; the silk netting in the inside of a wig, on which 
the rows of curls are sewed. Figuratively, a kind of net. In 
Anatomy, the omentum, or reticulum, a membrane in the ab¬ 
domen. A membrane found on the head of some children at 
their birth, superstitiously supposed to indicate good fortune 
to the child, and to be an infallible preservative from drown¬ 
ing, even to a purchaser of it. 

CAULI'FKROUS, a. [from euiilis and fero, Lat.] in Bo¬ 
tany, applied to such plants as have a true stalk. 

CAULIFLOWER, (generally pronounced coth flower) s. 
[from cavhs, Lat.] in Botany, a species of cabbage, first 
brought from Cyprus, and not raised to sufficient perfection to 
be sold in the market till 1680. 

CAIJ'SABLE, a. [from causa, Lat.] that may be produced 
or effected by some cause. 

CAU'SAL, a. relating to causes; implying causes. 

CAUSATION, s. the act expressive of causing. 

CAUSATIVE, a. that expresses a cause or reason. 

CAUSA'TOR, x. a causer; an author. 

CAUSE, (the s. in this word and its derivatives is usually 
pronounced like z) s. [cuit.ui, Lat.] that which makes a thing 
begin to be ; that which produces any thing. A first cause, 
is that which operates of itself, and from its own proper power 
or virtue. A secondary cause, is that which derives its power 
from some other. Figuratively, the reason or motive for any 
undertaking. Iu a Law sense, the matter in dispute, or sub¬ 
ject of a law-suit. 

To CAUSE, v. a. to produce any effect; to effect. 

CAUSELESS, a. derived from no cause. Without just 
grounds, reasons, or motives. 

CAUSELESSLY, ad. in a groundless manner; without 
foundation ; without reason ; unjustly. 

CAUSER, s. he. that produces, or the agent by which any 
thing is effected or produced. 

CAUSEY, or CAUSEWAY, s. [c haussie, Fr.] away raised 
and paved ; a massive collection of stones, stakes, and fasciues, 
bricks, broken tiles, and lumber; or an elevation of viscous 
earth well beaten together, serving as a narrow road or path in 
wet and marshy places. Causey is most proper. 

CAUSTIC, or CAU'STICAL, a. Jy.-aw.mwc, Or.] in Medi¬ 
cine, that operates like fire, both with respect to the heat it 
occasions, and the consumption it causes in the parts to which 
it is applied. 

CAUSTIC, s. in Medicine, a remedy which operates 
bke fire, by destroying the vessels of the part to which it. 
is applied. It is used to eat off’ proud flesh, fungus, 
too. 

OAU'TELOUS, [cuutckux, Fr.] wary, cautious, circum¬ 


spect. Sometimes used in a bad sense for wily, cunning, 
treacherous, deceitful. 

CAUTERIZATION, s. the act of consuming flesh by burn¬ 
ing-hot irons, or caustic medicines. 

To CAUTERIZE, v. a. [cauteriser, Fr.] in Surgery, to eat 
or consume a part by the application of a cautery. 

CAUTERY, s. [from Kaiu, Gr.] See Caustic. 

CAUTION, s. [cavtio, Lat.] a prudent manner of acting; 
wariness ; foresight; warning. Security for. 

To CAUTION, v. a. to warn ; to give notice of a danger. 

CAUTIONARY, a. given as a pledge or a security. 

CAUTIOUS, a. [citutus, Lat.] guarding against any sus¬ 
pected trick; wary; watchful. 

CAUTIOUSLY, ad. iu a wary attentive manner. 

CAUTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of taking such measures 
as may prevent any misfortune; a prudent wary conduct; 
watchfulness; vigilance; circumspection ; prudence. 

To CAW, p. n. [formed from the sound] to make a noise 
like a crow, raven, or rook. 

CA’IVOOD, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market, on Wednesday, and a manufacture of hep-sacking, 
12 miles S. of York, and 187 N. W. of London. Popu. 1173. 

CA'XTOX, a small post town in Cambridgeshire, with a 
market on Tuesday, 10 miles W. by S. of Cambridge, and 49 
N. of London. Population 417. AIm*, a town in Norfolk. 

C/1 YEKXE, a town and island of South America, on the 
coast of Gnayana, about AO miles in circumference, separated 
from tin! continent by a very mu row channel. The surface is 
low and marsliv, covered with forests; tlu: soil is a black 
sand, covering a loamy clay. Tire pastures lied a great num¬ 
ber of horses, sheep, goats, and cattle, which to,mi at will; 
arid there are plantations of sugar, cocoa, colli e, indigo, maize, 
cassia, and vanilla. The lu-ef, mutton, ami poidliv aie ex¬ 
cellent. It. belongs to the French, who first settled here in 
10-2.0. Lon. 03. 15. W. lat. 4. 0(i. N. 

CA'YM AN, s. the American alligator. 

To CEASE, v. n. [ccsso, Lat.] to forbear or discontinue an 
action or custom a person is engaged in. To rest, used will, 
from. To stop. To fail; to be extinct, or at an end. Ac¬ 
tively, to put a stop or an end to. Syxox. We finish by 
putting the last band to a work. Wc crust in quitting it en¬ 
tirely. We leave off in discontinuing. 

CEASE, s. death or extinction, perhaps for decease. 

CE. VSELF.SS, a. without stop, intermission, pause, respite, 
or discontinuation ; without end; incessant; perpetual. 

CE'CITY, s. [eweitas, Lat.] blindness; privation of sight. 

CECUTIENCY, s. [from c wens, Lat.] a tendency to blind¬ 
ness ; dimness of sight. 

C’E’DAR, s. \eedrus, Lat.] in Botany, a famous tree, a 
native of mount Libanus, mentioned in Scripture, as remark¬ 
able for its height and the extent of its branches, (t is uu 
evergreen, prodigiously thick, and resembles a pyramid. 

To CEDE, v. a. [ccdo, Lat.] to yield ; to resign; to sub¬ 
mit; to give up to another. Neuterly, to resign, or give up. 

CE'DIUNE, a. [cc ‘drains, Lat.] of or belonging to the 
cedar-tree. 

To CEIL, v. a. [ calo , Lat.] to overlay, or cover the inner 
roof of a building. 

CELLING, s. the upper part or roof of a room. 

CF. 'LANDINE, s. [ elulidoneum, I.at.] a genus of plants 
nearly allied to the poppy, differing therefrom in its seed-vessel 
being a pod. There are three British species. 

CE'LATURK, s. [ealatura, Lat.] tire art of engraving or 
cutting in figures. 

CELEBES, or Macassar, an island of Asia, iu the Indian 
Ocean, S. of the Philippines, E. of Borneo, and W. of the 
Moluccas. It is 560 miles from N. to S. and so chequered by 
2 S 
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large bays, that its breadth is commonly not above 60 miles. 
The K. side of the island is sometimes called Celebes, and the 
'V. Macassar. The heat would be insupportable but for the 
N. winds, anil the rains, which last constantly fall live days 
before and after the full moon, and during the two months 
that the sun is nearly vertical. The fruits are ripe at all times 
of the year; in the forests arc large herds of deer, wild hogs, 
and large ferocious monkeys. The chief enemies of the mon¬ 
keys are the serpents, which are continually in pursuit of them ; 
the larger swallowing them whole, and the smaller ensnaring 
them hy art, seizing on them, and drinking their ldood. No 
country in the woild is furnished with a greater variety of 
poisons. The Dutch have several forts and settlements here, 
the chief of which is Macassar. The natives are Mohamme¬ 
dans, of an olive colour, low of stature, but strong and 
hardy. The N. K. point of the island is in lat. 1. 42. N. Ion. 
122. 14. K. 

To CELEBRATE, v. a. [cehbro, Lab] to make honour¬ 
able men! ion of; to make a thing famous. Figuratively, to 
praise or commend; to enumerate the blessings received 
from the Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude; to per¬ 
form the solemn riles appropriated to any particular flay 
or festival. Synon. Famous, celebrated, and rtnowned, 
are equally applicable to persons or tilings; hut illustrious 
to persons only, at least when we would be nice in our choice 
of words. 

CELEBRATION, s. [celrbratio, Lat.] the performance of 
any rite appropriated to some festival or solemnity. Figura¬ 
tively, praise, fame, renown, memorial, or honourable 
mention. 

CELK'BRIOUS, sc-le-bro-us, a. [c eleber, Lat.] famous. 

CKLEBRIOUSLY, ad. in a famous manner; in such a 
manner as to communicate fame. 

CELE'lUtlOUSNESS, s. renown, fame, or qualities which 
are the objects of esteem and approbation. 

CELF.'BRITY, s. [ celrbritas, l.at.] the performing any rite; 
renown, fame. Public and splendid transaction. 

CELK'RIAC, s. a species of parsley; also called turnip- 
rooted celery. 

CF.LE'RITY, s. f eclerilns, Lat.] swiftness of motion. 

CE LERY, s. in Botany, a species of parsley. 

CELE'STIAL, a. [ctelrslis, l.at.] in the heavenly regions; 
belonging to heaven, or angelical. Used substantively for an 
inhabitant of heaven. 

CELESTIALLY, ad. in a heavenly manner. 

To CELE'STIFY, v. a. [from calcstis, Lat.] to communi¬ 
cate or endue with the properties of heaven. 

CELE'STINS, in Church History, a religious order of 
Christians, reformed from the Bernardinos bv pope Celostin V. 
Their rules arc divided into three parts; the first, of the pro¬ 
vincial chapters, and the elections of superiors; the second 
contains the regular observances; and the third, the visitation 
and correction of the monks. The Celestins rise two hours 
after midnight to say matins. They eat no flesh at any time 
except when they are sick ; they fast every Wednesday and 
Friday, to the feast of the exaltation of the Holy Cross ; and 
from that feast to Easter, every day. 

CE'I.IAC, a. [from KoiXiit, Gr.j relating to the lower-belly. 
Celiac J’assion, a sort of diarrlnra, or flux of the belly, in 
which the aliment is extruded, either crude or chyliticd, instead 
of excrements. 

CELIBACY, s. [from Calebs, Lat.] the unmarried or single 
state, opposed to marriage. 

CE'LlBATE, s. [ca/ibatus, Lat.] a single life; the same as 
Celibacy. 

CELL, s. [cella, Lat] a hollow-place; a small house, 
apartment, or chamber, wherein the ancient monks used to 


dwell in their retirement; a small or close apartment in a 
prison. In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or cavities, wherein 
fluids or other humours are lodged. In Botany, a vacuity in 
a capsule for lodging the seed. They have either one cell.as in 
primrose; two, as in thornapple; three, as in lily; four, us in 
spindle-tree ; five, as in rue; six, as ill asaralmcca, Ac. It 
also signifies the vacuity in the tips that contain the dust. In 
Natural History, the little divisions or partitions of bee-hives, 
in which the honey is stored. 

CELLAR, s. [cella, Lat.] in Building, a place under 
ground for keeping sLores, or the lowest room of a house. 

CE'LLERAGE, s. the part of a building appropriated to 
cellars ; cellar-room. 

CE LLAR 1ST, CE LLARER, orCELI.F.REIt, s. {cellaring, 
Lat.] the butler in a religions bouse. 

CELLULAR, a. |from cillula, l.ut.] consisting of, or 
abounding in little cells or cavities. 

CELLULE, s. a little cell or cavity. 

CE'LSITUDE, s. j cclsitndo, Lat.] height, tallness, sta¬ 
ture. Also, a note of dignity for certain persons in high 
other. 

CE LTIC, a. belonging or relating to the Celts. 

CEMENT, s. [cumnituni, Lat.] any glutinous substance, 
used to slick two bodies together, as glue or mortar. Figu¬ 
ratively, ibat which forms a bond of union between friends. 

To CEMENT, v. a. to unite by some glutinous substance, 
such as mortar. Ax. Fignrulivi ly, to unite in the bonds of 
friendship, or by some common tie of interest. 

To CEMENT, r. ». to join together, so as not to be easily 
divided. In Sutgciv, applied to broken bones. 

CEMENTATION, s. the act of joining bodies together by 
cement. 

CEMETRY, s. [koipyrlipwr, Gr.j a place wherein dead 
bodies are buried; a church-yard ; a burying-grouud. 

CENATORY, a. (from ceno, l.at.] relating to supper. 

CENOBI’TICAL, a. [nurd'; and /uor, Or.] living in com¬ 
munity. 

CENOTAPH , s. [«,>>•»£ and Tt'ajioi;, Or.] an honorary mo¬ 
nument for u person buried in another place; such are most 
of the monuments in Westminster abbey. 

To CENSE, t'. a. {cneeuser, Fr.] to perfume with incense. 
Contracted from incense, and used only in poetry. 

CENSER, s. [cucensoir, Fr.] the pan or vessel in which in¬ 
cense is burnt. A tire-pan. 

CENSOR, s. [Lat.] a Roman magistrate employed to sur¬ 
vey and rate the people, and to inspect and correct their man¬ 
ners. Used by moderns to signify a morose person, given to 
find fault with, and censure others. 

CENSO'RIAN, a. relating to a censor. 

CENSO'RIOIJS, a. morosely animadverting on the limits 
of others. Used with of or upon, before the object of cen¬ 
sure. 

CENSO'RIOUSI.Y, ad. in a severe manner; condemning 
the foibles of others with the greatest rigour. 

CKNSO'RIOUSNESS, s. a disposition or habit of finding 
fault with the actions of others. 

CENSORSHIP, s. the office of a censor; or the time 
which lie continues in his office. 

CENSURABLE, a. liable to be found fault with; worthy 
of censure ; blameable ; culpable. 

CE'NSURABl.ENESS, s. the quality which makes a thing 
the object of blame or censure; culpability. 

CENSURE, s. [ceasura, Lat.] the act of blaming or noting 
the defects which make any thing blameable ; a reproof or re¬ 
primand given by a person in authority. In Ecclesiastical 
Government, a punishment inflicted on a person for some re¬ 
markable misdemeanour. 
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To CENSURE, v. a. [censurer, Fr.] to reprove a person 
publicly for some misdemeanor, applied to the reproofs of a 
superior ; to reprimand ; blame; or find fault with. 

CENSURER, s. a person who is fond of taking notice of 
the faults of others ; one w ho is addicted to reproving others 
for their defects; a censor. 

CENT, s. [an abbreviation of centum, I.at.] in Commerce, 
used to express the profit or loss arising from the sale of any 
commodity, the rate of commission, exchange, or the interest 
of money, &e. and signifies the proportion or sum lost, &c. in 
every 100; thus 10 percent, loss implies that the seller has 
lost 10 pounds on every 100 pounds of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. 

CE'NTAUH, s. [ccntnurns, I,at.] an imaginary or chimerical 
being, represented by ancient poets as half a man and half a 
horse. In Astronomy, a constellation in the southern hemis¬ 
phere, joined with the Wolf, containing 13 stars. 

CENTAURY, s. a plant, the root of which is esteemed in 
fluxes, dysenteries, spitting of blood, and recommended by 
some in all diseases arising from the obstructions of the mese- 
raie veins. 

C ENTENAR Y, s. [centenaries, I.at.] the number of a hundred. 

CENTE'SIMA!., a. [erntrsimus, I.at.] hundredth. 

CF.NTIFO'LIOUS, «. [from centum and folium, I.at.] having 
a hundred leaves. 

CE’NTIl’EDE, .v. [i centum and pea, I.at.] a poisonous insert 
in the West Indies, called by the English forty-leys. 

CE'NTO, s. [Lat.] in l'oeti-y, a piece wholly composed of 
verses from other authors, wherein sometimes whole lines, and 
at others half verses, arc borrowed, hut set down in a new 
order, and applied to a subject different from that in which 
they were originally introduced. 

CK'NTR A I,, n. relating to the centre, or placed in the centre 
or middle. Central firets, are those by which a body tends 
to, or removes from, the centre. 

CE'NTRALLY, ml. entirely; perpendicularly; in a manner 
relating to the centre of gravity. 

CF.'NTUE, s. f centrum, I.at.] in its primary sense, a point 
equally remote from either of the extremities of a line, figure, 
or body; or the point or middle of a line or plane, which 
divides it into two equal parts. The centre of a circle, is a 
point within it, from whence all lines drawn to the circumfer¬ 
ence are equal. Centre of gravitation, or attraction, is that 
point to which a planet is impelled in its motion by the force 
of gravity. Centre of gravity, is that point about which all 
tlie parts of a body, in any situation, balance each other. 
Centre of motion, is that point which remains at rest, while all 
the other parts of the body move about, it. Centre of oscilla¬ 
tion, is that point in which, if the whole gravity of the pendu¬ 
lum were collected, the time of its vibration would receive no 
alteration. Centre of percussion, is that point in which the 
force of a stroke is the greatest possible. Centre, is used 
figuratively for the earth, which in the Ptolemaic system is 
placed in the centre. 

To CF/NTRE, «>. a. to fix on, or as a centre; to tend to, or 
he collected together, as in a centre. Used neuterly, to meet, 
like rays in a centre j to be placed in the centre of the mundane 
system. 

CE'NTRIC, or CENTRICAL, a. placed in the centre. 

CENTRIFUGAL, a. [centrum and fugio, Lat.] that endea¬ 
vours to fly or recede from its centre or fixed plaee; so that 
the force of any body moving in a circular or curvilinear orbit, 
that strives to fall off from the axis of its motion in a tangent 
to the said orbit, is called the centrifugal force. 

CENTRIPETAL, a. [centrum and peto, Lat.] tending to¬ 
wards the centre. Centripetal force, is that by which a body 
tends, acts or is impelled towards the centre. 


GENTRY, s . See Sentry, or Sentinel. 

CENTUPLE, a. [ccnluplex, I.at.] a hundred-fold. 

To CENTUPLE, or CENTUPLICATE, v. a. to nuke a 
hundred-fold ; to repeat a hundred times. 

CENTURJAL, a. of or belonging to a century ; happening 
but once in a century ; secular. 

To CENTU'RIATE, v. a. [c enturio, I.at.] to divide into 
hundreds. 

CKNTUUIA'TOR, s. an historian who divides time into 
centuries, or spaces consisting of a hundred years. 

CENTURION, s. [centurw, Lat.] a military obiter among 
the Romans, who commanded a hundred men. 

CENTURY, s. [centnria, Lat.] in Chronology, a period of 
one hundred years. In Church History, the method ot com¬ 
puting by centuries is generally observed, commencing ficmi 
the time of our Saviour's incarnation ; in which sense we say, 
the first, second, third century, &c. The word is sometimes 
used simply for a hundred. 

CEPIIALALGY, s. Ur.] the headache. 

CEPHA LIC, a. [from kh/ui\i /, Co.] in Medicine, applied to 
remedies for disorde rs in the heath 

CEPHALO'XIA, or Cefdonia, a considerable island of 
Greece, S. W. of Livatha, and N. \Y. of the Morca. It is 4(1 
miles long, and from 10 to ‘20 broad, and is fertile in oil, and 
excellent muscadine wine; the climate is warm, and the trees 
blossom throughout the year. It was fnrnieilv subject to the 
Venetians, but is now a member of the Ionian republic, under 
the protection of Great Britain. Argostoli is the capital. Lat. 
38. 12. N. Ion. 20. 5(1. E. 

CER A STES, s . [vtjmffrr/c, Gr.] a serpent having horns, or 
supposed to have them. 

CE RATE, s. [from cent, Lat.] in Medicine, a kind of stiff 
ointment, softer than a plaster, made of oil, wax, and other 
ingredients, used externally. 

CK'RATKD, a. [cerates, Lat.] covered with wax or cerate. 

CE RBERUS, the name of a fabulous dog w ith three heads, 
which watched the gates of hell, or hades. 

To CERE, i>. a. [from e.cra, Lat.] to cover with wax. 

CK'KF.RF.L, s. [cerebellum, Lat.] part of the brain. 

CE REBRUM, i. [I.at.] the brain properly so called. See 
Biiain. 

CERECLOTH, s. a cloth covered or spread with cerate or 
Other ointment, used for wounds and bruises.. 

CEREMENTS, ,<t. [from cent, Lat.] cloths dipped in melted 
wax or gum, in which dead bodies were formerly wrapped 
when embalmed. 

CERF.MO'NIAL, a. that relates to a ceremony, or external 
rite. Figuratively, consisting in mere external show ; formal. 
Substantively, an external rile, or hook containing the cere¬ 
monies to be observed in religious worship. 

CEREMO'NIALNESS, s. the quality of abounding in ex¬ 
ternal rites, and modes of worship; the mere external show of 
devotion, piety, or virtue. 

CEREMO'NIOUS, a. consisting in external -or outward 
rites ; superstitious, or fond of ceremonies; formal; too much 
given to the practice of external acts of civility and polite 
address. Figuratively, awful. 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a polite and civil manner. 

CE'REMONY, s. [cerctnonia, Lat.] an assemblage of several 
actions, forms, and circumstances, in ordc" to render a thing 
more solemn; an outward rite, an external form in religion; 
polite address. Master of the ceremonies, an officer instituted 
by king .James I. for the more honourable reception of ambas¬ 
sadors and strangers of quality. He wears about his neck a 
chain of gold, with a medal under the crown of Great Britain, 
having on one side an emblem of peace, with this motto, bea/i 
paci/ici; and on the other an emblem of war, with Diea et 
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mom droit. His salary is 300/. per ann. he has his assistant 
and marshal of the ceremonies both under him. 

CE'RES, in the Heathen Mythology, the inventress of agri¬ 
culture, ami goddess of corn and husbandmen. 

CERI'NTHIANS, in Church History, heretics, the followers 
of Cerintlius, who lived and published his heresies in the time 
of the apostles themselves. They did not allow that God was 
the .author of the creatures, but that the world was created by 
an inferior power. They attributed to this Creator an only 
Son, born in time and different from the world. They admit¬ 
ted several angels and inferior powers; maintained that the law 
and the prophets eame not from God, but from angels ; and 
that the Cod of the Hebrews was only an angel. They distin¬ 
guished between Jesus -and Christ, and said, that Jesus was a 
mere man, horn like other men, of Joseph and Mary; but that 
lie excelled all others in prudence and wisdom; that Jesus 
being baptized, the Christ of the supreme God, that is, the 
Holy Ghost, descended upon him ; and that bv the assistance, 
of this Christ, Jesus performed his miracles. .1 was partly to 
refute this sect that .St. John wrote his Gospel. 

CERXE ABBEY, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It stands on the river Cerne, in a pleasant vale, 
surrounded with steep chalk hills, on one of which, Trendle 
hill, a little to the N. is a gigantic figure of a man, ISO leet in 
height, with the left hand extended, and in the right, which is 
erected, a club, cut in the chalk ; it covers nearly an acre, 
and is repaired about once in 7 years, by cleansing the futrov, s, 
and filling them with fresh eludk. It is (i miles N. N. \V. of 
Dorchester, and 120 \V. by S. of London. Population 1200. 

CERTAIN, a. [ccrtus, I .at.] that cannot be denied with¬ 
out obstinacy ; resolved, or determined ; sure, so as to admit 
of no doubt; indubitable; unfailing; regular; settled. .Some, 
indefinitely ; as, “ a certain place.” 

CERTAINLY, ail. without doubt, question, or scruple. 

CERTAINTY, s. regularity ; sc I tied state. Exemption 
from failure or doubt. It is divided by Metaphysicians into 
Certainty of truth, when words are so put together in pro¬ 
positions as exactly to express the agreement or disagree¬ 
ment of ideas, as expressed in any proposition; and 2dly, 
Certainty of knowledge, or the perceiving the agreement nr 
disagreement of ideas, as expressed in any proposition ; this 
is called the knowing or being certain of the truth of any 
proposition. A physical certainty, depends on the evidence 
of sense. A mathematical certainty, is what no man doubts 
of, as that 100 is more than 1. A moral certainly, depends 
for proof on a due connection of circumstances, and clear¬ 
ness of testimony, and when these concur, cannot be doubted 
of without, obstinacy. Figuratively, an event which must 
necessarily and unavoidably happen. 

CF.'RTF.S, ser-tez, ad. [Fr.] certainly; in truth; in sooth. 

CERTl'FICATE, $. |frum certijieo, low Lat.j a testimony 
given in writing, to ccitily or make known any truth. Figu- 
tatively, any testimony. 

To CF.'RTIFY, v. a. [certifier, Fr.] to give certain notice 
of a thing. 

CEIITIORA'RI, s. [Lat.] a writ issued out of the Chan¬ 
cery, or court of King’s Bench, directed to an inferior 
court, to call up the records of a cause therein depend¬ 
ing 

CE'RTITUDK, s. [ccrtitudo, Lat.] an act of the judgment, 
importing the adhesion of the mind to the proposition it 
affirms, or the strength of evidence which occasions that 
adhesion; freedom from doubt. See Ckiitainty. 

CERVICAL, a. [c crvicalis, Lat.] belonging to, or situated 
in the neck. 

CERVIX, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the. hind part of the neck, 
opposed to the jayulum, throat, or fore part. 


CERU LEAN, or CERU'LEOUS, a. [cocruleus, Lat.] blue, 
or sky-coloured. 

CERU MEN, s. [Lat.] ear-wax. 

CE'RUSE, s. [cerussa, Lat.] white-lead reduced to a pow¬ 
der, diluted with water, and formed into a paste. 

CESARE'AN, a. in Anatomy, the Cesarean section, is the 
cutting a child from its mother’s womb, when it cannot be 
otherwise extracted; which circumstance, it is said, first gave 
the name of Cesar, to the Romish family so called. 

CF.SP11TT10US, a. [from cespes, l.at.] made of turfs. 

CESS, s. a tax ; the act of levying rates, or taxing. 

To CESS, v. a. to rate; to lay charge on. 

CESSATION, s. [cessalio, Lat.] a pause, rest, stop, or 
vacation, including the idea of a change from a state of acti¬ 
vity to that of rest. Figuratively, a truce, or forbearance of 
hostile acts bet ween two armies, without a peace. 

CKSSA'YIT, s. [l.at.] in Law, a writ, which lies against a 
person who has not paid his rent, or performed his due service 
for the space of two years, and has not sufficient goods and 
chattels to make an equivalent distress. 

CKSSIBI'LITY, s. | from cession, I at.] the quality of receding 
or giving way without resistance. 

CESSIBLK, a. | cession, Lat.] easy to give way. 

CESSION, s. [ cession, Fr.] the act of yielding or giving 
way to a stroke or force without resistance. In Common 
Law, an act whereby a person transfers his right to another. 

CESSIONARY, a. implying a resignation. 

CE'SSMENT, s. an assessment, or tax. 

CE'SSOR, s. [from ccsso, l.at.] in Law, a person who eens- 
eth or neglecleth to pay rent, or perform a duty, so long, that 
a writ, of cessavit may be taken out. against him. 

C’E'STUS, s. [Lat.] a girdle, which the poets ascribe to Venus, 
and pretend that, it adorned the wearer with irresistible charms. 

CETACEOUS, a. [from cite, I.at.J resembling a whale; 
of the whale kind. 

CE' YLON, or in Arabic, Sarnidib, a large and moun¬ 
tainous island of Asia, in the Indian Ocean, E. of Cape 
Comorin, on the coast of Coromandel, about 270 miles in 
length, and 140 in its greatest breadth. It produces large 
quantities of cinnamon, and its pepper is of superior qua¬ 
lity. Here is a great vaiiety of wood for all uses; but 
the most remarkable tree in the island is the tallipot, of 
which, one of the leaves will cover 10 men. and protect 
them from rain. It abounds in corn, nee, elephants, buf¬ 
faloes, goats, hogs, deer, hares, dogs, jackals, mnnkevs, 
tigers, and bears. In some places are mines, whence are 
got rubies, sapphires, topazes, anil other stones of less 
value. The Dutch were in possession of all the coast of 
this fertile island, and to the distance of ten or twelve leagues 
up the country ; but the whole island is now in the pos¬ 
session of the British, who have introduced Christianity on 
an extensive scale. The inhabitants consist of four distinct 
nations, viz. 1. The Vedas, or iudigiuous natives, a hardy 
race, in the north, dwelling in the woods, or on the moun¬ 
tains, in the rudest state of social life; and entertaining 
some indistinct notions of the Brahmiuical doctrines. 2. The 
Cingalese, or Ceylonese Proper, derived from Siam, and 
forming the mass of population in the late kingdom of Candy, 
and along the S, and K. W. coast., they appear to be in¬ 
structed in all the arts of civil life, and arc worshippers of 
Budha. 3. The Hindoos, from the opposite continent, spread 
along the E. coast, and over the N. end of the island. 
4. The Moors, or descendants of the Arabs, who formerly 
conquered many seaports and islands in India: they are 
dispersed in every part, but least among the Hindoos, and 
arc Mohammedans. The principal places are Columbo and 
Trincomalec. See Candy. 
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C FAUT, in Music, one of the notes in the gamut. 

CHACE, s. See Chase. 

CHAD, shad, s. in Natural History, a round kind of fish. 

To CHAFE, ». a. [{chauffer, Fr.] to warm by rubbing. 
Figuratively, to make sore by friction and heat. To warm, 
or scent with aromatic perfumes. To make a person grow 
warm with anger. Neuterly, to grow angry, or fret at any 
opposition or disappointment; beautifully applied to inani¬ 
mate things. To heat by hurry. To fret against any thing. 

CHAFE, s. anger, or peevish warmth, owing to opposition, 
slight, contempt, or disappointment. A storm. 

CHA'FER, s. in Natural History, a kind of yellow beetle, 
with two antenna-, or horns, terminated with a kind of brush 
or comb, making a very loud buzzing noise when Hying, and 
appearing generally in the mouth of May, whence they are 
called May-buys by the vulgar. 

CIIA'FKRY, s. a forge in an iron mill, wherein the. iron is 
wrought into bars. 

CHA'FEVVAX, s. an officer belonging to the lord chancel¬ 
lor, who fits the wax fVir the sealing of writs. 

CHAFF, s. [ccuf, Sax.] the husks or outward skins of 
corn, which are separated from the flour by threshing and 
winnowing. Figuratively, any thing of little or no value. 

To CHAFFER, r. n. [hauffni, Tent.] to treat about or 
make a bargain ; to haggle, or beat down a person in bis 
demands or price. I 'sod actively, to buy; to truck or ex¬ 
change one commodity for another. 

CHATTERER, s. one who buys bargains, or endeavours 
to puicliase a tiling at less lliau the market price; a hag¬ 
gler. 

CHATFERY, s. the act of buying or selling; traffic. In 
the iron works, the name of one of the two plincipal forges. 
The other is called the /iurn/. 

CHAFFINCH, s. a song bird, so called from its delighting 
in chuff. 

CllA'FFLESS, a. without chaff. Figuratively, without 
defect. 

CHATT’WEED, s. a plant with small white blossoms 
at the base of the leaves; found in moist, sandy ground, 
and flowering in June. It is also called bastard pimper¬ 
nel. 

CHAFFY, a. full of chuff; like chall. Figm.itivcly, 
light. 

CHATTXG-DISH, s. an utensil to contain coals for keep¬ 
ing any thing warm, or wanning it when cold. 

CHAGRIN, sha-green, s. [Fr.] unevenness of temper; 
ill humour, displeasure, or peevishness, arising from any 
thing done to vex, or ill opposition to a person’s inclina¬ 
tions. 

To CHA'ORIN, v. a. [chayrinrr, Fr.] to teaze; to make 
uneasy ; to vex ; to put out of temper. 

CHAIN, s. [ebainr, Fr.] a collection of rings, or round 
pieces of metal linked to each other, of divers lengths ami 
thickness. An ornament used by several magistrates, ami 
borrowed from the. Goths. In Surveying, a series of iron 
links, distinguished into 100 equal parts, used for measuring 
laud. Figuratively, a state of slavery or confinement; a 
series of things linked to, and dependent on one another. 

To CHAIN, v. a. to fasten, secure, or confine with a chain. 
Figuratively, to enslave, or bring into a state of slavery. To 
he defended by a chain. To unite in firm and indissoluble 
friendship. 

CHATNPUMP, s. a double, pump used in large ships. 

CHATNSIIOT, s. two half bullets fastened together by a 
chain, used in an engagement at sea. 

CHA'INWORK, s. work with open spaces, or interstices, 
tepresonting the links of a chain. 
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CHAIR, s, [chair, Fr.] a moveable, seat for a single per¬ 
son, with a back to it. Figuratively, the place or post of 
a great officer. Above the chair, in Loudon, is applied to 
those aldermen who have borne the office of lord-mayor; 
lwluw the chair, to those who have not yet enjoyed that 
dignity. The seat of justice or authority. A covered car¬ 
riage in which persons are conveyed from one place to ano¬ 
ther, borne by two men ; a sedan. To take the chair, or be 
in the chair, implies that a person is president, and presides 
at an assembly. 

CHAIRMAN, s. the president of an assembly or club; 
one who carries a chair or sedan. 

CHAISE, sltaizc, s. [chaise , l’r.] an open carriage, on two 
or more wheels, drawn by one or two horses. A jOust Chain' 
is a kind of half coach, on four wheels, drawn by two or 
more horses, ami used for expeditious travelling. 

CIIALCE'DONY, or CAT.CF.DOXY, s. a genus of semi- 
pellucid gems, of an even, regular, and not tabulated textuu , 
variegated with diUcreut colours, dispersed in form of niis-.s 
and clouds. 

CHALCO GRAPHY, or CALCOGRA'PHY, s. [ X r,,W c and 
yyiujtM, Gr.] the art of engraving upon brass. 

CllAI.TiEA, now called Irnc-Arabin, a province of 
Turkey in Asia; bounded on the N. by Curdistin ami 
Diarbeek; E. by Irac-Agcmi and Kusistan ; S. by (lie Gulf 
of Persia; and \V. bv the desert of Arabia. It is watered 
bv the Euphrates and Tigris, liagdad is the capital. 

' CHALDEE, CHALDRON, or CHAL DRON, «. a diy 
measure used for coals, containing 12 sacks, or .‘10 bushels 
heaped up, according to a standard sealed and kept at 
Guildhall, London. It weighs about 28.J cut. 

CIIA’LICE, s. [ cnlic , Sax.] formerly used for a cup m 
drinking Vessel, with a foot to it. At present appropiiutcd 
to the vases or vessels used at the celebration of the Enel. 
list, or Lord’s supper. 

CHALK, eliavvk, s. [crab-. Sax.] a white dry mail, with 
a ilusfv surface, ami found in hard musses. In Medic in-*, 
it is of the first note among the alkaline, absorlx lits; nor 
is it less useful in the oidmarv affairs of life ; is in no 
small repute as a manure, especially Ibr cold and sour lands, 
for which the soft unctuous chalk is most proper, as the 
dry, liard, and strong chalk is for lime, lllac/t chalk, among 
Painters, is a kind of ochreous earth, of a close texture, 
which gives a line black, and is used on blue paper, llul 
chalk is an indurated clayey ochre, much used by Paiuteis 
and Artificers. 

To CHALK, v. a. to rub with chalk; to manure wiih 
elialk ; used with out, to murk or describe with chalk. Figu¬ 
ratively', to direct, point out, or discover. 

CHA'LKY, a. consisting of chalk; white with elialk. 
Applied to thuds, such as leave elialk steeped in them, and 
are impregnated with it. 

To CHA'LLENGE, v. a. [chulrnyir, Fr.] to call, dare, 
or provoke a person to fight, either by speaking or writing. 
Figuratively, to dare or defy a person to enter into a literary 
contest Oti any subject ; to lay claim to as a light. 

CHALLENGE, s. a provocation or summons to engage 
in a duel, or combat, either uttered or written ; a claim of a 
thing ;is a due or right, used with of. In Law, an exception 
against either persons or things. 

CHALLENGER, s. one who defies, provokes, or summer:* 
another to fight him; one who claims a superiority ; one who 
claims a thing as his due ; claimant. 

CIIALY'BEATE, ka-lib-bc-ate, «. [from ehahjbs, I .at ] 
partaking of the qualities, or impregnated with st cl. 

CIIAM, kain, s. the title of sovereign princes ir Tar- 
tarv. 

' 2 T 
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CHAMA DE, sha-made, s. [Fr.] a certain beat of a drum 
or sound of a trumpet, whereby notice is given to the enemy 
of some propositions to be made to them, to surrender, have 
leave to limy the dead, make a truce, &c. 

CIIA'MBER, s. [chnmbre, Fr.] in Building, any room 
situated between tin: ground floor and the garrets of a 
bouse. Figuratively, a retired room in a house; an apart* 
meat occupied as a public office, or court of jus* ce; any 
cavity or hollow; that part of a gun wherein the charge ia 
lodged. 

To CHA'MBER, v. it. to be loo free with women; to 
be wanton ; to intrigue. Actively, to shut up in a chamber. 

CHAMBERLAIN, s. an officer who has the care of a 
chamber. The lord yrcat chamberlain, is the sixth great 
officer of the crown. Lord chamberlain of the household, has 
the oversight of all the ollieers belonging to the king’s 
chambers, except the precinct of the bed-chamber. In great 
towns, a receiver of their rents and revenues; and in Lon- 
don, the chamberlain lias likewise the cognizance of all 
disputes between masters and apprentices, the power of 
imprisoning the latter for misdemeanors, and makes free¬ 
men, &c. 

Cl lA'MBERLA INSHIP, s. the office of a chamberlain. 

CHA'MBERMAID, s. a maid-servant who takes care of 
a lady’s chamber and dressing-room, and assists in dressing 
her. The servant at an inn, or hotel, who has the care of the 
beds and bed chambers. 

To CIIA’MBLET, v. n. to be variegated; to appear like 
cloth or silk watered by the ealenderer. See Cambi.f.t. 

CHA'MBRKL, s. in Farriery, the joint or bending of the 
upper part of the hinder leg of a horse. 

CHAMELEON, ka-me-lc-un, s. [^apuiXtud', Gr.] See 
f t m ki.kov. This is the proper spelling. 

To CH.VMFER, v. a. [chanfrer, Fr.] to furrow; to make 
channels or hollow places in a column. To wrinkle. 

CH.VMI.KT, s. See Cam it.or. 

CHA'MOIS, s. [chamois, Fr.] an animal of the goat kind, 
whose skin is made into soft leather, called among us 
shammy. 

CHAMOMILE, or CAMOMILE, kam-o-milc, s. \cha- 
mamelum, Lat.] in Botany, a plant so called from its trailing 
along the ground. It has a compound llower, with an he¬ 
mispherical empalement, composed of many rays. 

To CHAMP, v. a. [champayer, Fr.] to bite with a fre¬ 
quent and forcible action of the teeth ; to grind any hard 
and solid lrody with the teeth, so as to render it fit to swallow. 
Csed with up. Neuterly, to close and open the jaws together, 
or perform the action of luting often. 

CHAMPAIGN, sham-pane, s. [champayne, Fr.] a flat, 
open, or level country. XVine, so called from the province of 
the same name in France. 

CIIA'MPERTORS, s. in Law, such as move suits, or cause 
them to lie moved, either by their own or others procurement, 
and pursue at their proper costs, to have part of the land in 
contest, or part of the gains. 

CHAMPIGNON, sham-pin-yun, s. [champiynon, Fr.] in 
Botany, a plant of the mushroom kind. 

CIIA’MPION, s. [champion, Fr.] one who undertakes a 
combat in behalf of another. The hiny’s champion is an 
officer, who, while the king is at dinner on his coronation-day, 
challenges any to contest the king’s right with him in com¬ 
bat ; after which the king drinks to him, and sends him a gilt 
cup and cover full of wine, which he keeps as a fee. Figu¬ 
ratively, any one who undertakes the defence of any sentiment 
or topic, in literature and religion. 

CHANCE, s. [chance, Fr.] a word which implies that an 
event produced is not owing, but contrary, to the established 


laws of nature; or that the cause of a thing is unknown; a 
future event. Figuratively, an unforeseen or unexpected cala¬ 
mity or misfortune; a thing which was not intended or de¬ 
signed. Svnon. Chance forms neither order nor design; 
we neither attribute to it knowledge nor will, and its events 
are always very uncertain. Fortune lays plans and designs, 
but without choice; wc attribute to it a will without discern¬ 
ment, and say that it acts blindly. 

To CHANCE, v. a. to fall out unexpectedly, or contrary 
to the necessary laws of motion or nature; to proceed front 
some unknown cause; or without any design of the agent. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY, s. the killing of a person without 
design, but not without some fault; as when a person, in 
lopping a tree, should kill a passenger by means of a bough 
he flings down; for though it may happen without design, 
yet, as he ought to have given notice, it is not without fault. 

CllA'NCEL, s. [from cancdli, Lat.] the eastern part of a 
church, between die altar and the rail that incloses it. 

CHANCELLOR, s, [canccllarins, Lat.] a very ancient 
and honourable officer, supposed to be formerly the king’s or 
emperor’s notary or scribe, and president over a college of 
secretaries, for the writing of treaties, and other public busi¬ 
ness ; and the court of equity, under the old constitution, was 
held before the king and his council, in the palace, where one 
supreme court of business <jf every kind was kept. At first 
the Chancellor became a judge, to hear and determine peti¬ 
tions to thi> king, which were preferred to him ; and in the 
end, as business increased, the people addressed their suit to 
the Chatieello , \ and not to the king ; and thus the Chancellors 
equitable power, by degrees, commenced by prescription. The 
Lord lliyh Chancellor is the chief administrator of justice next 
to the king; possesses the highest honour ol the long robe, is 
invested with absolute power to mitigate the severity of the 
law in his decisions, enters into his office by taking an oath, 
and having the great seal committed to him by the king, 
has the disposition of all ecclesiastical benefices in the gift of 
the crown under “201. per annum, peruses all patents before 
tliev are sinned, and takes place of all the nobility, except¬ 
ing those of the royal family and the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. Chancellor, in an ecclesiastical court, is one bred to 
the law, and used hv the bishops to direct or advise them 
in such cases as come before them. Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, is an officer who presides in that court, and takes 
care of the interest of the crown. Chancellor of an Univer¬ 
sity is the chief magistrate, who seals diplomas, letters of 
degrees, and defends the rights and privileges of the place : 
in Oxford this place is enjoyed for life; hut at Cambridge 
only for the space of three years. Chancellor of the order 
of the Garter, is the person who seals the commissions and 
mandates of the chapter, keeps the register, and delivers 
transcripts of it under the seal of their order. Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, is an officer appointed to deter¬ 
mine controversies between the king and bis tenants of the 
duchy land, being assisted in difficult points by two judges 
of the common law. 

CHA NCELLORSHIP, s. the office of a chancellor. 

CHANCERY, s. the grand court of equity and con¬ 
science, instituted to temper and moderate the rigour of 
other courts, which are obliged to act according to the strict 
letter of the law. From this court all original writs, com¬ 
missions of bankrupts, of charitable uses, ol idiots, lunacy, 
Arc. are issued. It gives relief for or against infants, not¬ 
withstanding their minority; for or against married women, 
notwithstanding their coverture. All frauds and deceits, fot 
which there is no redress at common law ; all breaches of 
trust, confidences, and accidents, as to relieve obligers, mort¬ 
gagers, Ac. against penalties and forfeitures, where the in* 
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tention was honest, arc here relievable; but iu no case 
where the plaintiff can have his remedy at common law. 
Here ull patents, most sorts of commissions, deeds between 
parties touching lands and estates, treaties of foreign princes, 
&c. are sealed and enrolled. From henee are issued writs 
to convene the parliament and convocation, proclamations, 
charters, &c. 

CHA'NCRE, sliank-cr, s. [chancre, Fr.] in Surgery, a tuber¬ 
cle, which has its seat in the unctuous humour that fills the 
vesicular texture. 

CHA'NCItOUS, a. having the quality of a chancre. 

CHANDKLl'KR, shan-de-leer, s. [Fr.] a branch for holding 
caudles. In Fortification, a wooden frame on which fascines 
or faggots are laid for covering the workmen, instead of a 
parapet. 

CflA'NDLER, s. [chandelier, Fr.] a seller of divers sorts or 
wares. A maker and vender of candles. A seller of corn. 

To CHANGE, v. a. [changer, Fr.] to give or take one thing 
for another. To resign or quit one thing for the sake of an¬ 
other, used with for. “ Cannot change that for another.”— 
South. To give a person the value of money in coin of a dif¬ 
ferent metal; to alter. Neuterly, to undergo change, or suffer 
alteration. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly 
revolution. .S won . We vary in our sentiments, when we 
give them up, and embrace them again. We change our opi¬ 
nions, when we reject one in order to embrace another. He 
who has no certain principles is liable to vary. He who is 
more attached to fortune than truth, will find no difficulty in 
changing his doctrine. 

CHANGE, s. the alteration of a person’s circumstances; 
the act of taking or giving any thing for another; a suc¬ 
cession of things in the place of one another. In Astro¬ 
nomy, tlu: time in which the moon begins a new revolution. 
Figuratively, novelty in Hinging, the alteration of the order 
in which any set of bells are rung. Money of a dilferent 
metal. 

CHA'NGEABI.E, a. that may be altered ; that does not al¬ 
ways remain in the same situation or circumstances ; incon¬ 
stant; fickle. 

CHA'NGEABLENF.SS, s. applied to the mind, want of con¬ 
stancy ; fickleness. Applied to laws or qualities, liable to al¬ 
teration. 

C’llA'NGEABl.Y, ad. in a manner subject to alteration. 

CHA'NGEFUL, a. altering very often, and upon slight 
grounds; used as a word of reproach. Fickle, inconstant; 
full of change; mutable; uncertain; variable. 

CHA'NGEl.l NO, s. a child left or taken in room of another; 
a person who docs not enjoy a proper use of his understanding; 
a fool, natural, or idiot; one apt to alter his sentiments often; 
a fickle person. 

OHA'NGER, s. one that is employed in changing or dis¬ 
counting money; a money-changer. One who alters. 

CHA NNEL, s. [canal, Fr.] in Cosmography, the hollow or 
cavity in which running waters flow; the arm of a sea or a 
narrow river, between two adjacent islands or continents. 

To CIIA'NNF.L, v. a. to cut any thing in narrow cavities, for 
containing water; or for the sake of ornament: applied to 
buildings. 

CHA'NSON, s. [Fr.] a song. 

To CHANT, v. a. [chanter, Fr.] to sing; to celebrate in 
song.,; to perform divine service with singing, as in cathedrals. 
Used neuterly, to harmonize or sound a chord with the voice to 
any musical instrument, used with the particle to. 

CHANT, s. a song; melody; a particular tune; the pecu¬ 
liar tune used in a cathedral. 

CHA'NTER, or CHA'NTOR, s. one. who sings in a cathe¬ 
dral; a singer; a songste.r; a chorister. 
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CHA'NTICLEER, s. [from chanter and c/air, Fr.] the cock, 
so called from his clear shrill note. 

CllA'NTltESS, s. a female singer. 

CIIA'NTRY, s. a church or chapel endowed for one or more 
priests to say mass in daily. 

CHA'OS, ka-os, [x«oc> Gr.] the original confused mass ot 
matter out of which all visible things were made. Figurative¬ 
ly, any confused irregular mixture; any thing whose parts are 
not easily distinguished. 

CHAOTIC, ka-o-tik, a. resembling or like a chaos. 

To CHAP, v. a. [kappen, Belg.] to break into eliinks by ex¬ 
cessive beat, applied to the effects of cold on the bands. 

CHAP, s. an opening, cleft, or clunk in the ground, owing 
to excessive drought. An abbreviation of chapman. 

CHAP, s. the upper or under part of a beast’s mouth. 

CHAPE, s. [chappe, l-’r.] the catch of any thing by which 
it is held in its place; the hook by which a sword is fastened 
iu its scabbard; the steel ring with two points by which a 
buckle is held to the hack-strap; it piece of brass or silver 
which covers the end of the scabbard of a sword. 

CHA'PEL, s. [capelin, Lat.] a building which is sometimes 
part of a church, or adjoining to it; or separate, and called a 
Chapel of case, where a parish is large, as a relief to the dis¬ 
tant parishioners. There are also free Chapels, endowed with 
revenues for maintaining a curate without any expense to the 
rector or inhabitants. * 

CIIA 'PEL-LE-FRITH, a town in Derbyshire, with a mar¬ 
ket on Thursday. It is seated on the utmost coniines of the 
Peak, near Cheshire, 17 miles S. E. of Manchester, and 1 >j 7 
N. N. W. of London. Population 3‘2‘2(\ 

(’ll A'PKl.R Y, s. the jurisdiction or hounds of a chapel. 

CILVPEKON, shap-c-ron, s. | Fr.] a kind of hood or cap worn 
by knights of the garter when dressed in their roht s. 

CHA'PFAI.LEN, a. having the mouth shrunk, or the pto- 
jeciing part fallen down, applied to a helmet. 

CHA PITER, s. [chapitcau, Fr.] iu Architecture, (lie upper 
part or capital of a pillar. 

CHATLAJN, s. [cajicllanns, Lat.] a person who performs 
divine service in a chapel; oris retained in the service of some 
family to perforin divine service. 

CHA'PLAINSHIP, s. the otliee, possession, or it venue of a 
chaplain. 

CHAPLET, S. [chapclct, Fr.] a garland or wreath of (lowers 
to he worn round the head. In the Romish cliurcli, a string 
of beads. In Architecture, a little moulding carved into 
round heads, pearls, or olives. In Farriery, a couple ot stu¬ 
mp leathers, mounted each of them with a stirrup, and join¬ 
ing at the top in a sort of leather buckle, which is called the 
head of the chaplet, by which they are Listened to the pum¬ 
mel of a saddle, after’they have been adjusted to the length 
and bearing of the rider. A tuft of feathers on a peacock’s 
head. 

CIIA'PMAN, s. [reapman, Sax.] one that cheapens or buys 
goods; a buyer and seller. 

CIIAPS, s. the mouth of a beast. Used by the vulgar, and 
in contempt, for the human mouth, and pronounced chops. 

CHATTER, s. [chapitre, Fr.] the division of a hook. In 
Canon Law, a congregation of clergy men under the dean, in a 
cathedral church; tin assembly held both ley religious and mi¬ 
litary orders for deliberating their affairs, and regulating their 
discipline; the places in which assemblies ,f the clergy ate 
held: front capilulum, Lat. 

CHA'PTREL, $. the capitals of pillars, or pilasters, which 
support arches, commonly called imposts. 

CHAR, s. [written likewise chare ] in Natural H.’-ttory, a fish; 
a kind of golden alpine trout. 

To CHAR, v. a. to burn wood to a black cinder. 
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CHAR, 8. [from cyrre, Sax.] work done by theday ; a single 
job or task. Usually written and pronounced cltare. 

To CHAR, v. n. to do the house-work of a family occasion¬ 
ally, opposed to regular service. 

CHARACTER, ka-rak-ter, s. [character, I.at.] a figure or 
mark drawn upon paper, or other substance, to convey some 
idea to the mind; a letter of the alphabet. Style of hand¬ 
writing. An assemblage of virtues or vices, whereby one per¬ 
son is distinguished front another; or that which a person has 
peculiar in his manners, which makes him differ from others. 
A personage. Oilier, dignity, or authority. 

To CH.VKACTKR, r. a. used with in or upon, to engrave. 

To CllA'RAt TERI/.E, v.a. to describe a person or thing by 
the properties which distinguish it from others ; to impress a 
thing in lasting characters on the mind; to mark with a pecu¬ 
liar stamp or form. 

CHARACTERISTIC, or CIIARACTER1 STICAT., a. that 
distinguishes a person or thing from others of the same species; 
that marks his peculiar properties. 

CHARACTER 1'STIC, s. a peculiar mark, or assemblage of 
qualities, which distinguishes a person or thing from others of 
the same kind. Characteristic of a Logarithm ■ is the same 
with the index or exponent. 

CIIA'R ACTER LESS, a. without any mark to distinguish a 
thing; destitute of character. 

CIIA'RACTERY, s. a imuk which distinguishes a thing from 
others of the same kind; impression ,; distinction. Accented 
anciently on the second syllable. 

CHARA'DE, s. die name of a trilling species of riddle: its 
subject must be a word of two syllables, each forming a dis¬ 
tinct word, and these two syllables are to be concealed in ail 
enigmatical description, first separately, and then together: 

As, my first, when a Frenchman is learning English, series 
him to swear by. My second, is either of hay or corn. My 
whole, was the delight of his age, and will be the admiration 
of posterity— Gar-rich. 

CIIA'RCOAL, s. a kind of fuel, or coal, made of oak burnt, 
or rather baked, under a covering of turf; that for powder- 
mills is made of elder-wood, or willow. 

CHARD, a town in Somersetshire, with a market on Mon¬ 
day. It consists chiefly of four streets, which terminate near 
the market, and has several streams running through it; one 
in particular, by being turned to the N. or the S. would run 
indifferently into the Rristol or the. Hrilish Channel. Here is 
a small woollen manufacture. It i* (i miles XV. of Crewkherne, 
and 130 \V. bv S. of London. Population 5141. 

To CHARGE, v. a. [ehanjcr, Fr.] to entrust, or commit to 
a person’s care; to make a person debtor. Figuratively, to im¬ 
pute or ascribe; to impose as a task; to accuse, applied to 
crimes, sometimes leaving the particle with. To oblige a per¬ 
son to give evidence; to adjure; to command. To attack, 
applied to an engagement in war. To load a person, applied 
to burdens. Applied to fire-arms, to load with powder or shot. 
Neuterly, to make an onset. 

CHARGE, s. in Gunnery, the quantity of powder and shot 
with which a gun is loaded for execution. Also, care, trust, 
custody; precept, mandate, command; commission, accusa¬ 
tion, imputation; the person or thing entrusted; expense; 
attack; the signal for battle. A judge’s injunction or exhor¬ 
tation. A preparation or ointment, applied to the shouldcr- 
splaits, inflammations, and sprains of horses. In Heraldry, the 
figures represented on the escutcheon, by which the hearers 
are distinguished from each other; and it is to be observed, 
that too many charges are not so honourable, as fewer. 

CHA'RGEABLE, «. expensive ; costly; liable to be blamed 
or accused ; imputable. 

CIIA'RGEABLENESS, s. expensiveness, costliness. 


CHA'RGEABLY, ad . in a costly manner; at a great ex¬ 
pence. 

CIIA'RGER, s. a very large dish. 

CHA RILY, ad. in a deliberate, circumspect, cautious man¬ 
ner; frugally. 

CHARINESS, s. a nicety, or delicacy, whereby a person 
is offended at any thing which is inconsistent with the highest 
degree or idea of justice; scrupulousness. 

CHARIOT, s. \cur-rhod, Brit.] a covered four-wheeled 
carriage, suspended on leather or springs, drawn by two or 
more horses, ami having only back seats. War chariots, used 
by our ancestors, were open vehicles drawn by two or more 
horses, with scythes at the wheels and spears at the pole. 
Chariot-race, a public game among the Romans, &c. wherein 
chariots were driven for a prize. 

To CHARIOT, v. a. figuratively, to convey as in a 
chariot. 

CHARIOTEE R, s. one who drives a chariot. 

CHARITABLE, a. [charitable, Fr.] having a benevolent 
and humane disposition, inclining a person to assist the afflict¬ 
ed ; liberal: kind in judging of others. 

CHARITABLY, ad. in a kind, benevolent, tender, affection¬ 
ate manner; free from malignity. 

CHARITY, s. [charitas, Lat.] a benevolent principle, ex¬ 
erting itself in acts of kindness and affection to all persons, 
without respect to party or nation; the theological virtue of 
universal love ; alms given to the poor. 

To CI1ARK, v.a. to burn to a black cinder, as wood is 
burned to make charcoal; to char. 

CHA RLATAN, s. [Fr.] a person who pretends to a know¬ 
ledge of physic ; an empiric; a quack ; a mountebank. 

CHARLATAMCAL, a. vainly pretending to a knowledge 
of physic; qunckish ; empirical. 

CHARLATANRY, s. the practice of a quack; deceit. 

CHA'Rl.llURY, a town in Oxfordshire, with a market on 
Friday, 03 miles from Loudon. Population 1433. 

Cl)ARLES, (Stuart) f. bom November 10, 1000, was pro¬ 
claimed king on the death of James I. March ‘37, 1025; 
and on the May following, his marriage with Henrietta 
Maria of France was solemnized by proxy at Paris. The 
new queen arrived in England, and the marriage was con¬ 
summated at Canterbury, on the lOlh of June, llu: king, 
on the 10th of May, granted a pardon to 20 Romish priests, 
who were condemned to die. On the 18th of June, the par¬ 
liament met at Westminster, when the king asked money for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. After some complaints and 
debates about grievances, the commons gave the king two 
subsidies; but at the same time, both bouses joined in a 
petition against Recusants, setting forth the great dangers 
from the increase of popery, the cause of this increase, 
and the remedies for preventing this evil for the future. 
To which the king gave an answer very much to the satis¬ 
faction of the parliament, if his actions had been agreeable 
to it. King Janus having promised to send some ships to 
the French king, which, it was pretended at least, were to 
serve, against the Genoese, or some of the allies of Spain, 
admiral Pennington was sent to Dieppe with the Vantguard 
man of war, and 7 stout merchant ships. It soon appeared, 
that the French king designed to make use of them against 
his protestant subjects in Rochelle; upon which the crow- 
deserted to a man, rather than fight against their fcllow- 
protestants; ami Pennington was ordered by the court t< 
put these ships into the hands of the French, to be employ¬ 
ed as thoy thought fit. This occasioned a distrust of Hi¬ 
king, a jealousy of the queen, and a general odium of tin 
duke of Buckingham. Before tlie parliament had sat a 
fortnight at Oxford, whither it was removed on account of 
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the plague which raged ir» Loudon, the king perceiving that 
the commons would grant no further supplies, till grievances 
were redressed, and that they were beginning to fall upon the 
conduct of the duke of Buckingham, he dissolved them 
in a hasty manner by commission, on August 12. But 
wanting money for the expedition against Spain, lie raised 
it ity a forced loan from his subjects, by letters under his 
privy-seal, which increased the popular discontents. On 
I'd). 2, 1626, the king was crowned. The new parliament 
met on tiie 6th, and was opened by a speech from the lord- 
keeper Coventry. Care had boon taken to have the leading 
members against the court made sheriffs, that they might 
not be chosen in this. However, this parliament proved no 
more favourable to the king’s designs than the former ; '.hey 
made greater complaints against the public grievances. The 
king sent for both houses to Whitehall, and severely repri¬ 
manded the commons, both by himself and the lord-keeper; 
complaining of their animosity against the duke, of the scan¬ 
tiness of the supply, and the maimer of granting it; and 
in the cud said, ‘ Remember, that parliaments are altogether 
‘ in mv power, for their calling, sitting, and dissolution; 
‘ therefore as 1 find the fruits of them good or evil, they are 
* to continue, or not to he.’ This did not intimidate the 
commons, who being returned to their house, drew up a 
remonstrance, and presented it, to the king, to justify their 
proceedings, and then went on with their articles against 
the duke, who, while under the impeachment, procured him¬ 
self to he chosen chancellor of Cambridge, notwithstanding 
one of the articles against him was his engrossing a plurality 
of offices. The commons took gieal offence at this, but tile 
king supported his election. Tin- commons drew up a remon¬ 
strance against the duke, as the principal cause of all the 
grievances in the kingdom, and against tonnage and pound¬ 
age, which had boon levied i>v the king ever mho,' his ac¬ 
cession, though it was never understood to he payable with¬ 
out a special act of parliament in everv new reign, lint the 
parliament was dissolved by commission, .lime I I, before 
this remonstrance could be presented, and llu: king ordinal 
all such as had copies of it to hum them. The duke re¬ 
mained in the king’s favour till lie was stabbed, when lie was 
going to embark on hoard the licet, of winch lie was com¬ 
mander in chief, as wi II as of the land forces. There was 
nothing but continual struggles between the king, who wanted 
to assume to himself the absolute power of disposing of his 
subjects’ property, and leaving their grievances unredressed ; 
and the parliament, who were willing to grant the king the 
ticcessaiy supplies, provided their grievances were redressed, 
and the rightful privileges of the subjects secured; which at 
last produced a civil war. On January 3, 16-11-2, he sent 
his attorney-general to the house of peers, to accuse, in his 
name, of high treason, the lord Kinibolton, and live mem¬ 
bers of the house of commons, and persons were sent to seal 
up their papers, Ac. and the king having sent a sergeant 
at arms to the house of commons to demand them, came 
himself the next day, attended by a number of armed men, 
as if with a design to seize them. Leaving his guard at the 
door, ho entered the house, and taking the speaker’s chair, 
made a speech to them on what he was come about; hut 
looking round, and finding the accused persons not there, 
(for they had slipped away just before,) he told the house, 
he expected they should send them to him as soon as they 
returned ; and then departed, the members crying out, Pri¬ 
vilege! Privilege! The king soon after this removed with 
his family to Ilampton-court, from thence to Windsor, and 
at last to York. Two days after his departure, he sent a mes¬ 
sage to both houses, telling them he would wave his pro¬ 
ceedings against the six members, and be as careful of their 
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privileges as of his own life and crown. Two days r.l'ier 
that, he sent another to the same effect; and on February 2, 
oflered a general pardon; but all was to no purpose, il.o 
wound was too deep to be healed; the commons made a 
large declaration against the late action, impeached the at¬ 
torney-general for what lie had done, and committed him to 
prison. Moreover they set a guard about the Tower, sent 
•Sir Joint llothutu to take possession of Hull, where was ;< 
great, magazine of arms and ainmmiition, and ordered him 
to keep it for the pailianu lit, understanding the king had a 
design to secure it i'or himself. On May 20, the commons 
voted, 1. That it appeared that the king, seduced by wicked 
counsels, intends to make war against the parliament. 2. 
That whensoever the king makes war upon the parliament, 
it is a breach of the trust reposed in him hv his people, con¬ 
trary to his oath, and tending to the dissolution of the govern¬ 
ment. That whosoever shall serve or assist him in such 
wars, are traitors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom. 
On June 10, the two houses published proposals for hollow¬ 
ing money and plate for the defence of the kingdom. On 
the 15th, the king granted several commissions of array for 
levying troops; and the pailiament drew up a declaration 
against, them. On July 12, the rommnns voted, and With 
them the lords agreed, that an armv should he raised, and 
the command given to 11. |)i vereiix, i ail of F.ssex. And on 
August 22, the king in a solemn manner set up his standard 
at Nottingham, having before, by proclamation, coiumun.lcd 
all men, who could hear arms, to repan to it. the said day. 
On October 23, a great battle was fought bet-.win the two 
armies at Ldgeliill, in Warwickshire. Both sides eh.ii-i >1 
the victory; the number of slain on the laid of battle war 
about. 5000. The year 1643 began with a te-aty fa pi.',, 
which was held at Oxford, between the king and cniriirs- 
sioners from the parliament; hut it broke oil’ oil Apul 15. 
without, success. On June 18, there was a light in t.h.,1,1 
grave held, in which the famous Mr. llampdin, a go .5 
leader in the parliament, was slain. On July 5, was fon_'it 
tlie famous battle of l.ansdovvn. In which, though the maupns 
of Hartford, who commanded for the king, lost almost .ill bis 
horse, yet JSir William Waller was at last compelled to ip..t 
the field. But Sir William met with a vvoise fate on the l.ttii, 
when at Rouiidvvav Down, in Wiltshire, be was ciilin lv tie 
feated, 5 or GOO of his men slain, and 906 made prisoner'. 
The king summoned such lords and common-! as had desirt. il 
the parliament at Wcstiniiisli r, to meet as a pailiumciit at 
Oxford. Accordingly they assembled .1 muary 22, 1613-!, 
and sat till April 16, following, when tin v wrte prorogued to 
October, but never met again. They did little of moment, 
except helping the king to money, which was the chief end 
for which they were called together. '1 lie king visibly 
gained ground of the parliament last year, and therefore the. 
two houses thought it necessary to call in the VieotS to their 
aid. A treaty was concluded, in pursuance of which the 
Scots army entered Kiiglanil, about the time the Oxford par¬ 
liament met; it consisted of 18,000 loot, and 3000 horse, 
under the command of the earl of Levon, and passed the Tyne 
on Feb. 28, al some distance from Newcastle. On July 2, 
an obstinate and bloody battle was f« light at Marston-Moor, 
in which prince. Rupert was entirely routed, and the parlia¬ 
mentarians got a complete victory, which was owing in a 
great measure to Cromwell’s valour and goi 1 conduct. York 
now surrendered to the parliament generals on honourable 
terms. On June 14, 1645, was fought the famous battle of 
Naseby in Northamptonshire, which decided the quarrel be¬ 
tween the king and the parliament, wherein the oarliainent's 
forces gained a complete victory. The king lost a great 
number of officers and gentlemen of distinction, most of his 
2 U 
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foot were made prisoners, all his cannon and baggage taken, 
with 8000 arms, and other rich booty; among which was 
also the king’s cabinet, with his most secret papers, and 
letters between him and his queen; which shewed how 
contrary Iris counsels with her were to those he declared to 
the kingdom. After this signal victory, nothing could stand 
before the parliament’s forces. On Feb. 18, 1045-6, Fair¬ 
fax defeated lord llopton at Torrington, and on March 15, 
he capitulated, his whole army to be disbanded in six days, 
and all the horses and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax ; 
who by the. surrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, completed 
the reduction of the west to the power of the parliament. 
Upon Fairfax's approach to lay siege to Oxford, his majesty 
made his escape from thence, and threw himself into the 
hands of the Scots army. Oxford surrendered June 22, ami 
the few remaining garrisons soon after. And thus the whole 
kingdom uas subjected to the obedience of the two houses. 
And now the parliament consulted how to get the king out 
of the hands of the Scots, and to send them back into their 
own country. At last it was agreed that they should have 
400,0001. lor the arrears due to them, one moiety to be paid 
before their going home, and the other at staled limes. And 
so, after several debates about the disposal of the king’s per¬ 
son, the Scots having received the 200,0001. on January JO, 
1646-7, delivered him up to the commons of the parliament 
of England, who were sent down to Newcastle to receive 
him. The same day their army began to march for Scotland, 
the king was conducted to Ilolmby-house, in Northampton¬ 
shire, where he arrived Feb. 16. The parliament and army 
quarrelled; and the council of agitators, consisting of depu¬ 
ties from each regiment, sent Cornet Juice with a dctaehmnit. 
of lilty horse, to take the king from the parliament’s commis¬ 
sioners at llolmbv, and bring him to the army ; which he re¬ 
solutely etleetcd on June 4, 1617. And now the. army over- 
itiled the parliament. August 24, the king was conducted to 
I lampion-court. A treaty was set on foot for the restoration 
of the king, but on Jan. J, 1647-8, the house (being still 
under the influence of the army) resolved, That no more 
addresses should he made to the king, no messages received 
/ 1 om him; and to this the lords some days after agreed, the 
army promising to adhere to the parliament against the king. 
In the beginning of the year 1648, there were several risings 
in favour of the king: the Welsh under major-general I.ang- 
liern, lmd seized several places, and were 8000 strong, hut 
were defeated by colonel 1 lot ton, sent before Oliver Crom¬ 
well; who arriving soon alter, put an end to the commotions 
in Wales. In the mean time, general Fairfax defeated those 
who had risen in Kent. The Soots army under the duke of 
llimilluii, amounting to near 20,000, entered England in 
July, ami were joined by about 5000 English, under Sir 
Maimadiike Langdale. Cromwell, after having finished his 
vvoik in Walls, marched with all expedition to join Lambert 
in the north; and Aug. 17, near l’rtston, iu Lancashire, 
totally routed and dispersed this great army, the duke, in 
his flight being taken prisoner. Cromwell then marched di¬ 
rectly into Scotland, and arriving at Edinburgh, he divested 
the Hamiltonian party of their authority. At the beginning of 
these troubles, the preshyteriau party, in the house, in the 
city, and other places, began to resume their courage. Se- 
veial petitions were presented for a personal treaty with the 
king; and when the army was removed from London into 
uitl'ercnt parts of the kingdom, the secluded members and 
others who had absented themselves, having returned to 
their seats, the voles of no more addresses were repealed, and 
it. was resolved to euter into a personal treaty with the 
king; that Newport in the Isle of Wight should be the place 
of treaty ; and that his majesty should be there w ith honour. 


freedom, and safety; and five lords and ten commoners were 
nominated commissioners for this treaty; but the army was 
resolved to break off' the treaty by force, and colonel Ewer, 
on Nov. 18, presented to the commons a remonstrance, 
wherein Urey desired, That the treaty might bo laid aside, 
and that the king might come no more into the government, 
but be brought to justice, as the capital cause of all the evils 
in the kingdom, and of so much blood being shed. On 
Nov. 21, Cromwell recalled colonel Hammond from the Isle 
of Wight, and sent colonel Ewer to take charge of the king’s 
person, who kept him in strict custody. On Nov. 30, his 
majesty was brought over to Hurst castle in Hampshire. On 
l)ec. 4, the commons resumed the debates on the king’s con¬ 
cessions, and voted, that the said concessions were sufficient 
grounds for settling the peace of the kingdom; and then 
adjourned to Wednesday. On which day some regiments of 
horse and foot having possessed themselves of all the avenues 
to the parliament-house, seized on forty-one members as 
they offered to go in, and the next day denied entrance 
to near one hundred more. An ordinance being voted in 
the house of commons, was carried up to the house of lords 
for their concurrence, though the commons declared, at the 
same time, that they, being representatives of the people, 
had a right to enact a law, though the consent of the king, 
and the house of peers, be not had thereto. They made an 
ordinance for erecting a high court of justice, for trying 
the king, who was brought, from Windsor to St. James’s on 
the lflth. The next day the trial began, the court sitting in 
Westminstcr-hall, and having chosen sergeant Bradshaw for 
their president. The substance of the charge was, That the 
king had endeavoured to set up a tyrannical power, and to 
that end had raised and maintained a cruel war against the 
parliament. The king behaved with dignity, making no 
other answer but denying the authority of the court. The 
same he did on the 22d and 23d. At last, being brought be¬ 
fore them a fourth time, on January 27, lie earnestly desired, 
before sentence, to he heard before the lords and commons ; 
but his request was not granted. And so still persisting in 
disowning the jurisdiction of the court, and consequently in 
his refusal to answer to the charge, his silence was taken for 
a confession, and sentence of death was passed upon him : 
pursuant to which lie was, on January JO, beheaded on a 
scaffold erected in the street near the windows of the Ban- 
quetting house at Whitehall, shewing as great a firmness, re¬ 
solution, and resignation to the last, as he had done in all 
his sufferings. The day before bis execution, he was per¬ 
mitted to see his children, the princess Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Gloucester, the only ones then in England. llis 
corpse was carried to Windsor, and privately interred in 
St. George’s chapel. 

CHARLES 11. was the son ot king Charles I. and 
born May 2!), 1630. On July 3, 1646, he went from Jersey 
into France, and resided abroad till May 1660, when he ar¬ 
rived at Whitehall. The king, upon forming his council, 
took iu some that had been deeply enough engaged against 
his father, but afterwards promoted his restoration, as Denzel 
Hollis, afterwards lord Hollis, the earl of Manchester, Sir 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and others. Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
Calamy were appointed his chaplains in ordinary. Sir Ed. 
Ilyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, was his lord chancellor 
and prime minister. The assembly which restored the king 
had been summoned by a commonwealth writ, in the name 
of the keepers of the. liberties of England. It was however 
called a parliament till his arrival, and then had only the 
name of a convention ; however, two days after the king 
went to the house, and gave his assent to an act for changing 
the convention into a parliament. August 2D, his majesty 
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pave lii* assent to the act of indemnity, with some exceptions. 
The commons, soon after, voted 1,200,0001. for the ordinary 
expences of the government. On September 13, died of the 
small pox, Henry duke of Gloucester, his majesty’s youngest 
brother. The duke of York married Anne, eldest daughter 
of Chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, to whom lie had been 
contracted at lJreda. This parliament, which the king would 
have called the healing parliament, was dissolved Dec. 20, 
alter passing several acts, and among the rest, one for erect¬ 
ing a post-office. The Royal Society was founded this 
year, 1660, by the king and letters patent. The king was 
crowned on April 24. A new parliament was summoned 
to meet on May 8, which continued almost 18 years, and 
was afterwards called the pensionary parliament. In May 
1662 the marriage between the king and Catharine, prin¬ 
cess of Portugal, was solemnized. The sale of Dunkirk, 
tiiis year, to the French king, for five millions of livres, made 
a great noise in England, and was much reflected on. On 
March 2, 1664-6, war was proclaimed against the States- 
general. In this session of parliament, the dergv gave up 
the right of taxing themselves in convocation, and have 
ever since been taxed by the parliament in common with 
other subjects ; and from this time the elergy have voted at 
elections for members of parliament. On June 3, 1666, the 
duke of York beat Opdam the Dutch admiral. The plague 
broke out in London in Mav, and before the end of the 
year, when it ceased, swept oil' 68,696 of the inhabitants. 
In January 1666-6, the French king declared war against 
England. The English fleet put to sea tinder the command 
of prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, towards the 
middle of May, and there was soon a most bloody fight 
with admiral lluyter, in which the English were worsted. 
There was another furious engagement in July, when the 
Dutch were beaten. On Sept. 2, about one in the morning, 
a terrible fire broke out in the city of London, which con¬ 
tinuing three days, laid the greatest part of the cilv in ashes, 
consuming 89 churches, the cilv gates, Guildhall, with many 
other public structures, and 13,200 dwelling houses ; and the 
mins of the city were 436 acres. In October 1067, the king 
laid the first stone of the Royal Exchange, which was built 
in the room of the old one, erected by Sir Thomas Gresham, 
In January 1667, was concluded the famous triple alliance 
between England, Holland, and Sweden, which was design¬ 
ed to check the projects of Lewis XIV. of France, who 
had already invaded the Spanish Netherlands. This was 
almost the only step taken by king Charles for the interest of 
England and of Europe dining his whole reign ; and indeed, 
it seems, that his design in it was only to amuse the public, 
and that there was a secret understanding between him and 
Lewis at the same time. In April, 1070, a severe act was 
passed against the nonconformists. The king established a 
secret council, consisting of the five following persons ; Clif¬ 
ford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley Cooper, and Lauder¬ 
dale. This council was nick-named the Cabal, from the ini¬ 
tial letters of their names; and they truly deserved that, 
name, as they artfully promoted all the king's measures, how 
contrary soever to the interest of England and the good of 
all Europe. In January 1670-1, was passed the famous 
Coventry act against maiming or disfiguring, making it 
death. On Feb. the 2d, the king sent a message to hasten 
the money-bills. Lord Lucas made a bold speech in the 
house of lords against the money-bills. A difference hap¬ 
pened about the same time between the two houses, upon 
the lords’ right of altering money-bills. In the midst of 
tiiis dispute the king came to the bouse of peers, and pro¬ 
rogued the parliament. A powerful league was now formed 
against Holland by France, England, the elector of Cologne, 
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and the bishop of Munster. The king, though he had lately 
two millions and a half from the pmliameut, and 706,0001 
from the French king, was so profuse, that he still wanted 
money, which he would fain raise without applying to the 
parliament. Upon this the Cabal advised him to shut up the 
Exchequer, which he actually did, and it continued shut up 
for a year and some months, to the great distress and ruin 
of many families. On March 15, the king published his de¬ 
claration for liberty of conscience, suspending the execution 
of all penal laws against the nonconformists. On the 17th, 
the king declared war against the States-general; and the. 
French king, and the other allies, soon after. The parlia¬ 
ment met on February 4, 1672-3, and it soon appeared that 
the country parly, or that of the people, was become more 
powerful in the house of commons than the court pavtv. 
They vigorously addressed the king against this declaration 
for liberty of conscience, as it was claiming a dispensing 
power; and both houses joined in addresses against the 
dangers that threatened the nation from poperv. The 
king finding tlm commons so fully bent not to finish the 
money-bills till their grievances were redressed, recalled bis 
declaration. On April 16, 1677, the king, among other acts, 
gave liis assent to one for taking away the writ da harr- 
tico comlwiruilo. On August 11, 1678, the separate peace 
with Holland was signed, and some months after with the 
rest, of the allies. March 21, 1680-1, the parliament nut, 
and the first thing they did was to order their votes to’ be 
printed, which practice they have continued ever since. 
But the king finding this parliament not inclined to coun¬ 
tenance his favourite schemes, came suddenly to the house 
of lords and dissoKed it, after one short session of but seven 
days. The year 1684 was almost wholly taken up with 
prosecutions of persons for speaking ill of the king, tin* 
duke of York, ami the government; some were lined, mul 
in large sums, and others pilloried. Sir George Jolfeiie*. 
a man without honour or conscience, had been made loo I 
justice of the King's Bench, and other alterations had been 
made among the judges ; and the shrriti* of London being 
now named by the king, inipannelled surh juries as wen- 
sure to find for the court. The project of the surrender 
of Chartres was completed this year. On February 6, 
1684-5, the king died (or was poisoned; in his 55th year, 
and near 25 years after bis restoration. He had no chil¬ 
dren by his queen, but several by his mistresses. 

CHA RLESTON, the capital of South Carolina, is seated 
on a peninsula, formed by the rivers Ashley and Cooper, 
the former of which is navigable for ships of burden 20 
miles above the town. The banks of these rivers are 
adorned with beanlilid plantations, and fine walks. By 
the Santee Canal, boats pass safely from Santee to Cooper 
River, and the productions of Camden, Granby, and the 
hack country, aie brought into Charleston with much facility 
and regularity. It has a commodious and secure harbour, 
and is a place of considerable trade; lias an exchange, an 
armoury, a public library, ami 13 places for religious wor¬ 
ship. In 1820 the population amounted to 21,780 whites 
and blacks, l.at. 32. 48. N. Ion. 80. 2. W. 

CHA' RLESTO N, a town of Scotland, in Aberdeenshire, 
much frequented by invalids for the benefit of goat’s whey 
It is pleasantly seated near the Dee, 28 miles \V. bv S. of 
Aberdeen. 

CHARLES'S-WAIN, *. in Astronomy, seven remarkable 
stars in the constellation of Ursa Major. 

CHA’RI.OCK, s. a weed growing among the corn, with 
a yellow flower. It is a species of mithridate nnir‘ard. 

CIIA'RLTON, a village of Kent, 6 miles E. S. K. n r Con¬ 
don, on an eminence that commands a line view of the Thames 
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In this parish, on Blackhcath, is Morden college, a noble in¬ 
stitution Tor decayed merchants. Population 2327. 

CIIARM, s. [ckarmc, Fr.] a kind of spell, consisting of 
characters or words, or philtres, supposed to have an irresisti¬ 
ble influence, by means of the concurrence of some infernal 
power, both on the tninds, lives, and properties, of those whom 
it has for its object. Figuratively, any excellence which en¬ 
gages and conquers the affections. Syxon. The word charm 
carries an idea of force, which puts u stop to ordinary effects 
ami natural causes. The word enchantment is used properly 
for that which regards the illusion of the senses. The word 
spt U hears particularly an idea of something which disturbs 
the reason. Synox. The body seems to be more susceptible 
of guars; the mind of charms. \\ e say of a lady, that she 
walks, dances, and sings with grace; and that her conversation 
is full of charms. 

To CHARM, v. a. to fortify, or secure against evil by some, 
spell; to influence or subdue the mind by some excellence or 
pleasure. To summon by incantation. 

CHARMER, s. one who deals in spells or magic; one 
whose personal perfections irresistibly attract admiration and 
love. 

CHA'RMING, part, possessed of such perfections as work 
iircsistibly on the mind, and fill it with pleasure. 

('ll>V 'RMINGI.Y, ait. in such a manner as to convey inex¬ 
pressible pleasure. 

CH.VRMIXGXESS. ,v. that, quality which renders a thing 
capable of working on the abortions, and filling the mind with 
pleasure. The power of pleasing. 

CHA'RNEL, «. |Fr.] containing flesh, or carcases. 

t il A KNKL-HOPSE, s. [chnrnicr, Fr. J the place in or near 
a church, whore the bones of the dead arc deposited. 

CHAR T, kart, s. [ihnrtn, l.at.] an hydrographical map, or 
projection of some pari of the earth's superficies, for the use of 
iun iguti.ro, 

CliA KTKR, x. \chartre, Fr.] in I.nw, a written evidence or 
instrument of things done between two parties. Privilege, 
immunity, exemption. The king’s charter, a royal grant to 
any person or body politic ; such as charter of exemption, iSfce. 
Charters of private persons, are deeds and instruments. Figit- 
latively, the act of bestowing any privilege or right, exemp¬ 
tion or claim. 

CHARTERED, a. invested with privileges hy charter, 
beautifully applied in the. following sentence : “ The-air, a 
charter’ll libertine, is still.” Shah. 

CHA RTER-LAND, s. land which is held by charter, or 
evidence in writing. 

CHARTER-PARTY, s. \chnrtre par tic, Fr.] a deetl or 
wiiting indented, made between merchants and sea-faring men 
lonrrrning their mereliandisc. 

CtlA'RTJitiS, an ancient and considerable town of France, 
in the department of Eure and Loir, containing about 13,000 
inhabitants. Its cathedral is esteemed one of the most beau¬ 
tiful m the kingdom. The principal trade consists in corn. 
It is seated on the river Eure, over which is a bridge, the work 
of Yauhan, 48 miles ,S. W. of Paris. 

C.HA'RY, a. cautious ; scrupulous ; wary ; careful of giving 
any cause for suspicion or censure ; frugal. 

C1IA UYBDIS, a celebrated whirlpool, 30 paces in dia¬ 
meter, in the Strait of Messina, between Calabria and Sicily, 
opposite the celebrated Svlla, in Italy. According to the 
ancient poets, it was very formidable to mariners ; but is said 
to have been entirely removed by the great earthquake in 
1783. 

To CHASE, v. a. [chasscr, Fr,] to follow after a beast, Are. 
for pleasure; to hunt; to pursue as an enemy. 

CHASE, s. the pursuit or following of game ; hunting ; that 


which is the proper object of hunting. The pursuit of an 
enemy, or of some desirable object. Figuratively, pursuit. 
In Law, a large extent of woody ground, privileged for the 
reception of deer and game. 

CHASER, s. one who pursues ; a limiter ; a driver. 

CHASM, kazm, s. [\aapa, Gr.] a breach or hollow space, 
separating the parts of any body ; a vacant space. 

CHASTE, a. [chaste, Fr.] true to the marriage bed. Ap¬ 
plied to expressions, free from any obscenity or immodest 
words. In Grammar, free from barbarisms. 

CHASTELY, art. without the least incontinence, or any 
inclination to lust; free from contamination. 

To CH A STEN, v. a. [ chasticr, old Fr.] to correct or punish 
a child, in order to deter him from faults; to mortify. 

CHA'STENESS, s. freedom from incontinence, or any 
breach of modesty. Purity, either of morals or style. 

To CHASTJ'SK, v. a. [formerly accented on the first sylla¬ 
ble ; chasticr, old Fr.j to punish or atlliet for faults. Synox. 
Wo chastise him who lias committed a fault, to prevent, his 
doing the same again ; we punish the person guilty of a crime 
by way of expiation, and as an example to others. To corral, 
signifies to amend by means of chastisement. To disciplini, 
means to regulate and instruct. 

CHASTISEMENT, clias-tize-ment, s. [sometimes accented 
on the lust syllable] correction or punishment, generally ap¬ 
plied to the discipline of parents and tutors. 

ClIAS’lTSER, s. the person that chastises. 

(AHA S’ 1 TTY, s, [ castitas , l.at.] an entire freedom from anv 
imputation of lust, either in thought or deed. In Expressions, 
free from immodest words. Purity of style. 

To CHAT, v. n. [a contraction of the verb chatter] to talk 
on indifferent subjects, or without any deep thought, or pio- 
fiinnd attention ; to prate ; to converse at ease. Actively, to 
talk of. Not in use, unless ludicrously. 

CHAT, s. trilling, idle, and uniniproving discourse, made 
use of to pass time away. Slight, or negligent prattle. 

CHATELLANY, s. \chdtelcnir, Fr.| the district belonging 
to any castle. 

CHATHAM, a town of Kent, adjoining Rochester, ami 
seated on the Medway. Population 17,93d: sends one mem¬ 
ber to parliament. It is celebrated for being the principal 
station of the royal navy ; as, likewise., for its dock-yard, 
improved and enlarged by Queen Elizabeth, and consider¬ 
ably extended by Charles I. so that now there is not a 
more complete arsenal in the woild. The warehouses lor 
naval stores, ordnance, &e. are very large, and form whole 
streets ; the rope houses and smiths’ forges are proportion¬ 
ally extensive ; as also the wet dock, the canals and ditches, 
for keeping masts and yards under water for preserving 
them. The largest vessels are built here, and whole fleets 
fitted out with astonishing expedition. A ship is used as a 
church for the sailors. It is 31 miles K. S. E. of London, 
and lias a market on Saturday. 

CIlA'TSWOltTU, a village in the Peak of Derbyshire, near 
the River Derwent, (! miles W. of Chesterfield. Here is a 
noble seat of the Duke of Devonshire, which, for its fine situa¬ 
tion, is deemed one of the wonders of the. Peak. It was the 
prison of Mary Queen of Scots, for 17 years ; in memory of 
which the new lodgings that are built instead of the old, are 
called the Queen of Scots’apartment. 

CHATTELS, s. any moveable possessions. At pre¬ 
sent used only in Law, for all things moveable and im¬ 
moveable. 

To CHATTER, v. a. f caqvctcr, Fr.] to make a noise like a 
pie. Figuratively, to talk very much; to talk idly or carelessly. 
To make a noise hy collision of the teeth. 

CHATTER, s. a noise, like that of a pie, or monkey 
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when angry: “ The mimic ape began his chatter.” Swift. 
Impertinent idle talk; prate, or prattle; loquacity. 

CHATTERER, s. one who spends his time in idle or un- 
linprovitig talk; a prattler. 

CHATTY, «. liberal of conversation ; loquacious. 

CHATWOOD, s. little sticks; fuel. 

To CHAW, v. a . [kawen, Tout.] to cut meat or food into 
fiiiall pieces by a frequent action of the teeth; to chew. 

CHA'WDRON, 8. the entrails or maw of a beast. 

CHA'WLEY, a town in Devonshire, 10 miles N. N. W. 
of Crpditon, and 18 N. N. W. of Exeter. 

CUE'ABLE, a town in Staffordshire, in the neighbourhood 
of which are very extensive copper and brass works. It is 
seated in a country abounding witli coals, near the source of 
the Dove, 12 miles N. K. of .Stafford, and 146 N. W. of 
London ; and has a market, on Saturday. Popula ion 411!). 

CHEAP, a. [from coapan, Sax.] to be purchased with little 
money; of small value; easy to be obtained. 

To CHEAPEN, v. a. to "bargain for or ask the price of a 
commodity; to endeavour to purchase the thing at a less 
price than the seller firsts asks for it; to lessen value. 

CHEAPLY, ad. at a low price or rate; with very little 
money ; easily obtained. 

CHEAPNESS, s. lowness of price; easy acquisition. 

To CHEAT, v. a. to deceive or impose upon ; to defraud a 
person bv some artifice or low running; to swindle. 

CHEAT, s. a fraud, trick, or imposture. One who imposes 
on others; a knave. 

CIlE'.ATEif, s. one who practises fraud; a knave. 

To CHECK, v. a. to restrain or repress ; to curb; to stop a 
tiling in motion; to chide or reprove a person. To compare ;t 
document with its original or counleipnit. 

CHECK, s. a rest-aint, disappointment, repulse, curb, 
reproof. Figuratively, a sleight; a counter cypher of a hank 
hill; an account kept privately to examine that which is 
kept with a banker, or public office ; a person w ho examines 
any account. A kind of linen xvitli lilac stripes crossing; each 
other, used bv sailors for shirts, .V c. Ch rh of tin: check, 
m the king’s household, has the eontrolment of the yeomen 
of the guard, and all the ushers belonging to the royal family, al¬ 
lowing their absence or defaults in attendance, nr mulct hive their 
wages for the same, <tc. lie, or his deputy, takes cognizance 
of those who are to watch in the. court, and sets the watch, iVc. 

To CHECKER, or CHEQUER, e. n. [from cchees, Fr.] 
to vary with dilferent. colours like a chess-board : to variegate. 
Figuratively, to diversify with different states of piosperous 
and unsuccessful circumstances. 

CHECKER, or CHECKER-WORK, s. any thing painted 
in squares, with dilferent. colours, like a chess-board. 

CHF/CKMATE, s. [tehee ct mat, Fr.] the movement on the 
chess-board by which the king is made prisoner and the game 
is ended. 

CHECK-ROLL, t. a book or roll containing the names of 
the king’s household servants. 

CHE' DDER, a large village of Somersetshire, famous for its 
cheeses, which are the next best to Stilton, and as large as those 
of Cheshire. It is seated under the Mendip hills. 2 miles S. K. 
of Axhridge; and its cliffs constitute a fine piece of rock scenery. 

CHEEK, s. [ ceac, Sax.] the fleshy part of the side of the 
face below the eye. The checks of a tjralr, are flat plates of 
iron standing perpendicular, and serving lo confine or enlarge 
the dimensions of a fire. 

CHEEKBONE, s. the jaw. 

CHEER, s. [citere, Fr.] entertainment; provisions for an en¬ 
tertainment; gaiety or fulness of spirits. Acclamation. 

To CHEER, v. a. to inspire with courage ; to animate, or 
incite ; to make joyful; to comfort; to console. 


CHEE'RER, s. t.he person or thing which communicates 
joy, or comforts in distress; a gladener. 

CHEERFUL, a. that abounds in gaiety, life, and spirits, 
opposed to dejection; causing cheerfulness. 

CHEERFULLY, a. without dejection, willingly. 

CHEE'RFULNESS, s. a disposition of mind unclouded bv 
gloominess or despair; alacrity; vigour. 

CHEERLESS, a. sad, dejected, comfortless. 

CHF.K'RLY, ad. in a gay, cheerful, joyous manner. 

CHEE'RY, a. gay, joyful, or communicating pleasure and 
gaiety; sprightly. 

CHEESE, s. [ccsc, Sax.] a food made of milk, curdled bv 
means of rennet, squeezed dry in a press, and hardened by time. 

CHKE'SECAKE, s. in Pastry, a cake made of soli curds, 
butter, and sugar, baked. 

CHEESEMONGER, s. one who deals in cheese. 

CIIKE'SEPRESS, s. a press, wherein the curds of which 
the cheese is made arc pressed dry from the whey. 

CHEE’SEVAT, s. the. wooden ease in which the curds are 
confined, when pressed for cheese. 

CHEESY, a. having the qualifies of cheese; caseous. 

CHE'LMSEOR1), the county town of Essex, with a mar¬ 
ket on Friday, and containing about -V,oO inhabitants. It is 
pleasantly situated in a valley, at the confluence of the 
Chelmer and the Can, the gardens of the ie.lniliitauts on each 
side of the town, extending to those livers. It lias a stately 
church, a magnificent church, a fountain, or conduit, of excel¬ 
lent water, and a fVecschuoi, founded bv Eduard \ I. It i- a 
great thoroughfare, from the groat eastern road limn London 
passing through it, and is 41 miles S, by \V. of Uni x, g I S. \\ 
bv \V. of Colchester, and 2!) N. K. by E. of London. 

CHE LSEA , a large and populous village of Mill'll- x, 
on the hanks of the Thames, 1 mile W. of St. James's l’aik. 
Here is an extensive and well-stocked botanical garden, b- - 
longing to the company of apothecaries m London, and a 
bridge over the river to Battersea: as also a magnificent ho-- 
pital, begun hv Charles II. for the disabled and supeiauiui.it. -i 
soldiers of the English army; and a royal mililaiv asylum f. 
soldiers orphans. Population .'12,37 I. 

CHE'LTEXIIAM, a town of Gloucestershire, noted for its 
mineral waters, and extensive prospects from its adjoining 
hills, which have made it. a place of great public n soil. The 
poor inhabitants spin wool for the clothiers of Stroud. It 
derives its name from the rivulet. Chilt, which’ passes lluough 
it into the Severn from Dowdeswcll, and is f) miles N. F. ot 
Gloucester, and 94 W. by N T . of London. It has a market on 
Thursday. Population 22,942 ; sends one member. 

CHE'LY, 8. [chela, Lat.] the claw of a shell-fish. 

CHEMISE, sha-mees, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a wall 
lining a bastion or ditch in older to strengthen and support 
it. Also the French name for a shirt, or shift, or a kind of 
dress resembling either. 

CHEMISTRY. See Chymisthy. 

CUE'PSTOW, a town of Monmouthshire, sealed on the 
river NVye, near its confluence with tin; Severn, with a market 
on Saturday. It is the port, for all the towns on the Wye and 
Lug; and vessels of 700 tons come up to the bridge, which 
consists of live arches of east iron. Fi’ e vessels trade run. 
staidly between this port and London, generally going and 
returning in two months. A market boat of 70 tons burden, 
goes likewise regularly to Bristol every Tuesday, and returns 
every Thursday. The merchants import their own wine from 
Oporto, and flax, deal, pitch, &e. from Norway and Rus-ia. 
The tide is said to rise higher here than in any other part of 
Europe, swelling from 110 to .00 feet perpendieul .r. It is L-t 
miles N. of Bristol, and 130 of London. Population 302-1.- 

CUE' RBl’RUH, a maritime town of France, in the dep irt- 
2 X 
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incut of Manclie. The harbour will admit vessels of 900 tons 
at high water, and of 250 at low. Woollen stuffs are manu¬ 
factured here, and the inhabitants build small vessels. The 
English landed here in 1758, took the town, with the ships 
in the basin, demolished the fortifications, and ruined the 
works for improving the harbour: but they were resumed by 
Lewis XVI.; and a basin capable of containing ten ships of 
the line always afloat, was completed in 1813. Cherburgh is 
60 miles N. W. of Caen. Lat. 49.39. N. Ion. 1. 37. W. 

To CHERISH, r. a. [clifrir, Fr.'J to nourish or promote 
the growth of a thing; to help ; to encourage; to protect, 
shelter, and nourish. 

CHF/RISHER, s. one who pioteets, and contributes to 
the growth of a thing; an eneourager ; a supporter. 

CIIE'RRY, s. in Gardening, a fruit-tree, with shining 
leaves; its fruit grows on long pedicles, is roundish or heart- 
shaped ; though included by Linnoms under the genus of 
;primus , or plum, yet they cannot be engrafted on each other. 

CHERRY, a. resembling a cherry in colour; red. 

CHE'RSON, the capital of New Russia, in the government 
of Catharinenslaf, on the N. bank of the Dnieper, 10 miles 
below tire moutli of the Ingulec. It was intended by the em¬ 
press Catharine, who founded it, to be the principal mart for 
foreign trade in this part of her dominions, but it is going fast 
to decay. The church and many of the houses arc of stone, 
aud neatly executed, and it has a dock for the construction of 
large vessels, from which men of war and merchant ships have, 
been launched. The public works are executed, and the plan¬ 
tations formed by criminals, who amount to some hundreds. 
It is supplied with fuel by reeds only, of which there is an im¬ 
mense forest in the shallows of the Dnieper, near the town. 
Hails, and even temporary houses, are made of them. They 
are tall and strong, and afford shelter to various kinds of aqua¬ 
tic birds, some of which are very beautiful. In this city the 
humane Howard elided his days, in 1790; he was to the hist 
engaged in the merciful employment of visiting those who 
were sick anti in prison. Cherson is 50 miles N. E. of Ock- 
zakof. Lat. 46. 37. N. Ion. 31.26. E. 

CHF.RSONF. SF., or OHF.1!S( )NKSI’S, s. [xqipeeijiroe, or 
yf jiffoei/aor, Or.] in Geography, a tract of land surrounded by 
the sea, excepting at a narrow space or neck, by which it is 
joined to the main land or continent; a peninsula. 

CHERT, s. [quartz, Germ.) a kind of flint. 

CHE' RTSEY, a town of Surrey, in a low situation near 
the Thames, over which it has a handsome bridge of seven 
arches. It was formerly the residence of some of the Suxou 
kings, has a trade in mult, which it conveys in barges to 
London, and is 7 miles W. of Kingston, and 20 \V. by S. of 
London. .Market on Wednesday. Population 4795. 

CHF/HUH, s. [ana, plur. td'tna, lleb.j a celestial spirit, 
in the order of angels, placed next to the seraphim ; in scrip¬ 
ture variously described under the shapes of men, eagles, 
oxen, lions, or in a composition of all these together. 

CIIEUU’IJIC, a. angelic, or partaking of the nature of a 
cherub; relating to a cherub. 

CIIK'RUIILW, s. the plural of cherub. 

GlIK'lUJIilN, a. angelical. 

To CHE'RUP, v.v. to chirp; to make a noise by drawing 
in the air through the lips, after they are drawn into a kind of 
circle, in order to encourage any beast, or to set a bird a-singitig. 

CHE'RYTL, s. [from clueiophyl/iim, Lat.] a 'ant used as 
s.dlad. There are several species of it. 

CHE'SA PEAK, the largest and safest bay in the United 
States. Its entrance is between Cape Charles, in Maryland, and 
Cape Henry, in Virginia, 14 miles wide. It extends 270 miles 
to the northward, and is from 10 to 40 broad, and generally 9 
fathoms deep, affording a safe and easy navigation, and con¬ 


taining several islands and many commodious harbours. It 
receives the waters of the Susquehunnah, Potomac, Rappaha- 
noc, York, and James rivers, which are all large and navigable. 

CHESHIRE, a county palatine of England, separated on 
the N. from Lancashire by the river Mersey, but Just at the 
N. E. point it borders on Yorkshire; on the E. it is bounded 
by Derbyshire and part of Staffordshire, on the S. by Shrop¬ 
shire, and a detached part of Flintshire, and on the W. and 
S. W. by Denbighshire and Flintshire, from which latter it is 
separated by the river Dee ; on the N. W. it is washed by the 
Irish Sea, tl’iat part of it being a peninsula, about 13 miles in 
length, and 6 in breadth, formed by the mouths of the Mersey 
anti the Dec. Without including the peninsula, the county ex¬ 
tends 33 miles from N. to S. anti 42 from E. to W. It contains 
650,880 acres, is divided into 7 hundreds and 88 parishes, has 
1 city, 12 market towns, and 334,310 inhabitants; and semis 
four members to parliament. The air is temperate and very 
healthy. The soil is rich in pasture and corn land. Immense 
quantities of cheese are made in this county : but a consider¬ 
able quantity of what goes by the name ol Cheshire cheese, is 
made in Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Lancashire. London 
alone is said to consume 14,000 tons of it; vast quantities arc. 
also sent to foreign parts, to Ireland, Scotland, and different 
parts of England. The manufactures of Cheshire are extensive; 
and it is noted for its salt springs. The principal rivers are the 
Mersey, Dec, Wcover, and Dane; and it has several small 
lakes. Chester is the capital. 

CHE'SHCST, a village of Hertfordshire, near Iloddesdou, 
with a celebrated park. Here Richard Cromwell, the ephe¬ 
meral protector, tinder the assumed name of Clark, spent many 
years of a venerable old age, in obscurity and peace. He first 
resided litre in 1680, in a house near the church, and here he 
died in 1712, in his 86th year. Ho enjoyed a good state of 
health to the last; and was so healthy, that at fourscore he 
would gallop his horse for many miles together. The Cal- 
vinistic Methodists have a college here for the education of 
youth for the public ministry. Population 5051. 

CHE'SNTJT, or CHE'SNUT-TKEE, s. [properly chestnut, 
from Cast.ania in Asia Minor, whence it was brought into Eu¬ 
rope] a tree, the timber of which is equal in value to the oak 
for durability, and even superior from its quality of never 
shrinking nor swelling after it is once seasoned. The fruit is 
included in a rough husk, covered with prickles. The name 
of a brown colour. 

CHESS, s. [(Wars, Fr.] a game played with small figures, on 
a board divided into 24 squares, each side having eight noble¬ 
men and as many pawns, or soldiers, which are to he moved 
into the different squares, according to the laws of the game. 

CHESS-APPLE, s. a species of wild service. 

CHESS-.MAN, a puppet for chess; a pawn. 

CHESS-PLAYER, s. a gamester at chess. 

CIIE'SSOM, .s. in Gardening, a mellow earth, between tf 
two extremes of clay and sand. 

CHEST, s. [cyst. Sax.] a large strong wooden box, greater 
than a trunk, used for keeping clothes, linen, &c. The cavity 
of the human body from the neck to the belly, called the breast 
or stomach. A chest of drawers, is a wooden frame which 
contains several drawers placed above each other. 

CHESTED, a. having a chest; as, broad chested, narrow 
chested. 

CHE'STER, the capital of Cheshire, is a large, ancient, 
and populous city, containing 9 well-built churches, besides 
the cathedral, called St. Werburgh’s, which looks as antique 
as the castle. They were both built by Hugh Lupus, nephew 
to William the. conqueror; unless, as some say, the church 
was founded by Edgar. It is seated on the Dee, over which 
it has a noble bridge of 12 arches; and vessels conie 
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from the sea to the quay ; and a communication has been 
opened by canals with most of the inland navigations. It has 
a constant communication with Ireland; this and Holyhead be¬ 
ing the principal places for embarking for Dublin. Its market 
is held on Wednesdays and Saturdays; and its three annual 
fairs, on Feb. 24, July 5, and Oct. 10, each lasting a week, 
are the most noted in England, especially for Irish linens. The 
main streets have a peculiarity of construction; they are hol¬ 
lowed out in the rock to a considerable depth, and the houses 
have, elevated in front, a sort of covered porticos, which arc 
called Rows, and afford a sheltered way for foot passengers. 
The city, which is surrounded by walls, with 4 gates and 3 
posterns, is 2 miles in compass, and consists chiefly of 4 large 
streets, which are pretty even and spacious, and as they cross 
in straight lines, meeting in the centre, they make an exact 
cross, with the town-house or exchange, a neat structure, near 
the middle. The population is (1831) 21,361. In the old 
castle, where the earls of Chester formerly held their parlia¬ 
ments, was a stately hall, somewhat like that at Wc'Uiuiuster, 
where the palatine courts and assizes were held, before the 
erection of the new prison. Chester, which sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament, has a manufacture of gloves and tobacco 
pipes, and a considerable traffic of shop goods into North 
Wales. It is 38 miles S. W. of Manchester, and 180 N. W. 
of London. 

67/ E'S TER FIEI. D , a town of Derbyshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday, and seated on a gentle rise, 
between two small rivers. Next to Derby it. is the most con¬ 
siderable town in the county, and has one of the largest free- 
sciiools in the north of England. Here are manufactures of 
worsted and cotton stockings, and of carpets; also silk mills, 
ami potteries for brown ware ; and near the town arc large iron 
fumiderics, which are supplied with ore and coal dug in the 
vicinity. Large quantities of lead are sent hence by the canal 
to the Trent, w hich it joins below Gainsborough ; and the 
country round produces great quantities of camomile. It is 
-4 miles N. of Derby, and 150 N. N. W. of London. Popu¬ 
lation in 1831, 557.). 

CHEST FOUNDERING, s. in Farriery, a disease, in horses 
which resembles a pleurisy or peripnoumony in men. 

CIIEVALI'ER, shev-a-leer, [Fr.] a knight. In Heral¬ 
dry, a horseman, armed at all points, or in complete armour. 

CHEVA'UX DE FRISE, shev-o-de-IVrezo, s. [Fr.] the 
Friesland horse. In Fortification, a piece of timber traversed 
with wooden spikes, five or six feet long, pointed with iron, 
used for stopping up breaches, or seeming any avenue from 
an enemy’s cavalry. 

CHE'VERIL, shev-cr-il, s. [chevermn, Fr.] a kid. Figu¬ 
ratively, kill leather. 

67/ F,' VI0 7’, a mountainous district separating the N. W. 
part of Northumberland from Scotland. The hilly country is 
called the Cheviot Hills, as the adjoining fenny grounds are 
called the Cheviot Moors. Near these hills many an obstinate 
battle has been fought, between the English and the Scots, 
before the two kingdoms were united ; among which may be 
numbered the encounter between the Percies and the Douglasses, 
celebrated in the ancient popular ballad of Chevy Chase. 
These hills are chiefly wild and open sheep-walks; and in 
parts of the Scottish borders, some of the finest cattle in the 
kingdom are produced. 

CHE'VRON, shev-ronn, *. [Fr.] in Heraldry, one of the 
Honorary ordinaries, representing two rafters of a house joined 
together, so as to form an angle, it is the symbol of protection. 
Per chevron, is when the field is divided only by two single 
lines, rising from the. two base points, and meeting in a 
point above, like the chevron; this is termed party per 
chevron. 


To CHEW, v. a. [ceowan, Sax.] fo bite or grind meat into 
small pieces between the teeth, proper for swallowing; to 
masticate. Neuterly, to revolve often in the thoughts; to ru¬ 
minate or meditate upon. Used with on or upon. 

CHI'AN EARTH, kian-erth, s. in Pharmacy, is a dense 
and compact earth, sent hither in small flat pieces from the 
island whose name it bears; it is recommended as an astrin¬ 
gent ; and we are told, it is the greatest of all cosmetics, that 
it gives a whiteness and smoothness to the skin, and prevents 
wrinkles, beyond any of the other substances that have been 
celebrated for the same purposes. 

CHICA NE, shc-eane, s. [chicane, Fr.] in Law, the art of 
protracting a cause by frivolous objections. Artifice. 

To CHICA NE, v.n. [chicaner, Fr.] to prolong a contest 
by artifice and subtleties. 

CIIICA'NER, s. [chknncur, Fr.] one who makes use of 
quirks, subtleties, or other artifice, to obscure the truth. 

CHIC A'NFRY, s. [rhicancrie, Fr.] an artful prolonging any 
dispute, by frivolous objections or subtleties. 

67// CHESTER , the capital of Sussex, a neat and hand¬ 
some city, seated in a plain, by the river Lav,nit, by which it 
is encompassed on every side, except the N. with a market on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, and a population of about 8270 
souls. The market place is iu the centre of the town, from 
which the four principal streets are directed to the cardinal 
points of the compass, and are named from their direction. It 
is a bishop's sec, and has seven churches besides the cathedral. 

It exports corn, malt, &c. has smiie foreign commerce, and 
manufactures of needles, baize, blankets, and eoaise cloths. 
The haven, formed by a canal, cut from the city down into the 
bay, affords excellent lobsters. It sends two members to par¬ 
liament ; and is situated 61 miles S. W. of London. 

(.'HICK, or CHI'CKEN, s. [ciccn, Sax.] the young of a 
fowl or hen. Chick is used figuratively, for a word of tender¬ 
ness. Sometimes it is used for a person not arrived to the 
years of maturity, and void of experience. 

CHICKEN-HEARTED, a. timorous; cowardly. 

CHICKENTOX, >■. in Medicine, a species of the small-pox, 
but the pustules aie not so large, so culled from its not being 
attended with much danger. 

CHUCKLING, .«. a small or young chicken. 

CHI CKPEA, or CIHCHFK.A, s. [chuhes, old Fr.] a kind 
of degenerate pea; dwarf pea, or vetch. 

ClirCKWF.F.D, s. in Botany, a species of nlsinc, with 
divided petals, leaves between egg and heart-shaped, and up¬ 
right white blossoms, which open from nine in the morning till 
noon, except in rainy weather, when they do not open at all. 

It is very common in rich cultivated ground, and flowers from 
April to October. 

To CHIDE, v. a. [pretor. chide, parlicip. pass, chid, or 
chidden ; chidan, Sax.J to reprove with some degree of warmth 
and anger for faults. To blame or tied fault with, beautifully 
applied to inanimate things; as, “ Fountains, o’er the pebbles, 
chid your stay.” Dnyd. Neuterly, to scold or reprove se¬ 
verely. To quarrel with. To make a noise as hi a passion, 
elegantly applied to inanimate things; as, “ As doth a rock 
against the chilling flood." Shtth. 

CIH'DKR, *. one that is addicted to reprt f, or fond of 
blaming; an baker; a reprover. 

CHIEF, a. ( chef, Fr.] the major part, or greatest nunibi r; 
principal including tlu: idea of superior rank and activity. 
Eminent; extraordinary; capita*. 

CHIEF, s. a commander, applied to one who commands 
an army. In Heraldry, the upper part of an escutcheon, 
running across from side to side. Among Lawyers, In eldej 
means hy personal service. 

CIH'EFLESS, a. without chief or commander. 
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CIU'EFLY, ad. generally; for the most or greatest part; 
principally; eminently; more than common. 

CHI'EFRIE, s. a small rent paid to the lord paramount 

CHl'EFTAIN, s. one who commands an army; the head 
of a clan ; a leader ; a commander. 

CHl'EVAPfCE, s. traffic, in which money is extorted as 
discount. ‘ Obsolete. 

CHI'LBLAIN, s. a small red shining tumour, appearing on 
the fingers, toes, and heels, and, when breaking out on the 
heels, called kibes. 

CHILD, s. [plural children; cild. Sax.] an infant or very 
young person ; an offspring; a product or effect. 

To CHILD, r. n. to bring forth or bear children. Figura¬ 
tively, to be prolific or fruitful, opposed to barren. 

CHI LDBEARING, s. the act of bearing children. 

CfU'LDBED, s. the state of a woman just after her delivery. 

CHl'LDBIRTH, s. labour; travail; delivery. 

CIII'LDERMAS-DAY, s. the day on whicli Herod’s mas¬ 
sacre of the children at Jerusalem, on account of Christ’s birth, 
is commemorated, which weak and superstitious persons think 
an unlucky day. It is celebrated on the 28th of December, 
and '8 also called Innocents' Day. 

CHI'LDHOOD, s. the state of a child; the interval between 
infancy and youth; the properties of a child; puerility. 

Cfll'LDISlI, a. resembling a child in ignorance, simplicity, 
and trifling ; puerile ; becoming only children. 

CHI'LDISIILY, ad. in such a manner as only becomes a 
child ; in a trifling manner. 

CHI'LDISIINJvSS, s. want of discretion, knowledge, expe- 
lience, and gravity ; puerility. Hnrmlessness. 

CHILDLESS, a. without children. 

CHI'l.DLIKK, «. resembling a child. 

CUV LI, a large country of South America, bounded on the 
M. by the South Pacific Ocean; on the N. by Peru ; on the 
L. by immense mountains, which divide it from Paraguay and 
other parts of South America ; and on the S. by Patagonia. 
It is about. MOO miles in length, but its breadth varies from 
MO to .'{40. The Spanish colonics are thinlv dispersed along 
;uc borders of the South Sea, on a narrow tract about 835 
miles in length. A profusion of natural productions is seen 
throughout this country, wherever attempts have been made to 
> idtivate it. The wine made here is palatable, and of a good 
body ; and brandy is distilled from it. The northern parts 
produce olives. The useful animals introduced here from 
Europe have multiplied surprisingly. Mines of gold and copper 
■re numerous. It is claimed by the Spaniards, but. the greater 
p o t of it is possessed by the. sliil unronqiiercd and independent 
.'•Hives. In 1810, a revolution took plaec among the colonists, 

■ ho separated themselves from the Spanish monarchy; and 
'•n the 1st of January, 1818, the (.'liili government issuedapro- 
t.iie.ation, d( elaratorv of the independence of Chili, and its 
.■djiuvut islands. Si. Jago, the capital, is in Ion. 70. 50. \V. 

i it. 2 d. s. 

CHI LIAD, ki-li-ad, s. [jpkinc, Gr.] a thousand, or a col- 
1 i lion of things or years amounting to a thousand. 

( I1ILIAE DKOX, .v. [from \l\ta, Gr.] a figure of a tlion- 
-and sides. 

C IT I LI FACT IVE, or CIHL1 FACTORY, a. Sec Ciiyli- 

1 ACT I VI.. 

CHILL, a. [ec/r. Sax.] cold, or that which stops the circu¬ 
lation of any fluid hv its coldness. Figurative!' shivering 
with, or having the sensation of, cold ; depressed, dejected; 
discouraged, or rendered inactive by some disappointment or 
terrible object; not affectionate; phlegmatic. 

To CHILL, v. a. to reduce front a state of warmth to that 
of coldness. Figuratively, to stop or repress any motion ; to 
discourage and deject; to blast or destroy by cold. 


CIIILL1NESS, s. a sensation of severing cold, 

CHI LLY, a. that proceeds from chilliness or cold. 

CHILMINAR, s. the ruins of the famous palace of Per- 
sepolis, once the capital of the Persian empire, fired by Alex¬ 
ander the Great, 50 miles N. E. of Schiras. 

CHI LNESS, s. the sensation of cold productive of shiver¬ 
ing ; the quality of producing the sensation of cold. 

CHII.TERN, a chain of chalky hills separating the coun¬ 
ties of Bedford and Herts, and running through the middle of 
Bucks, from Tring, in Hartfordshire, to Henley upon Thames, 
in Oxfordshire. They are covered, in various parts, with 
woods, and some of the eminences are of considerable height, 
and afford rich prospects. To these hills is annexed tire nomi¬ 
nal office of steward under the crown; the acceptance of 
which, of consequence, enables a member of the British par¬ 
liament to vacate his seat. 

CHIMB, s. [/time, Belg.] the end of a barrel or tub. 

CHIME, s. in Music, formerly used for a concord, or the 
sounding of the same note on several instruments at once. In 
Ringing, the sounding of all the hells of a steeple after on.- 
another, with till the variations in their order that can produce 
music, or an agreeable harmony. Applied to the Clocks, a 
kind of periodical music, produced by a particular apparatus, 
wherein hammers of different sizes are put in motion, and 
play some tune on hells. Figuratively, harmony of tempers, 
proportion, or other relations. In Poetry, the syllable at the 
end of a verse, which has the same sound as that of the pre¬ 
ceding one. 

To CHIME, v. n. to sound a concord, to agree in 
sound. Figuratively, to be musical. To answer each other* 
applied to relative terms; to acquiesce in; to agree with. 
Applied to Poetry, to make the concluding syllables of two 
verses end with the same lettets or soiinit ; to jingle. Ac¬ 
tively, to cause to sound harmonically; to strike a hell will, a 
hammer. 

CHIMF/HA, Li-me-ra, s. fxqmqm, Or.] a poetical fie'.on 
of a monster, composed of a union of the parts of different 
animals. Figuratively, a groundless or vain imagination. 

CHI.METiK'AL, ke-tuer-re-knl, a. that is the mere product 
of fancy or imagination; imaginary; fantastic. 

CIII.ME’RTCAI.LY, ad. in a wild, fantastic, vain manner. 

CIU'MINAGK, s. [from chimin, an old law word for the 
road] a toll for passage through a forest. 

('Hr.MNF.Y, s. [damince, Fr.] in Architecture, the passage 
or funnel through which the smoke ascends in a building. The 
firo-phiro. Chimney-piece, is a composition of certain mould¬ 
ings standing, on the foreside of the jaumbs, and coming over 
the mantle-tree; the ornamental piece of wood or stone, that 
is set round the fire-place. 

CIH'MNEY-PIECE, s. the ornamental piece round the 

fire-place. 

CHI MNEY-SWEEPER, s. one whose trade it is to cl •; n 
foul ehimnies of soot. 

CIIIX, s. [dune, Sax.] the lower part of the face from the 
under lip. 

CIIVNA, an extensive empire of Asia, bounded on the E. 
by the ocean, and the N. by a great wall about 1500 miles 
in length, which separates it front Tartary ; on the W. by high 
mountains and deserts, and on the S. by the ocean, and the 
kingdoms of Tonquin, Laos, and Btrntah. It is in¬ 
cluded between 98 and 123 degrees of E. longitude, and 
between 21 and 42 of N. latitude. It is about 1330 miles 
in length from N. to S. and 1030 in breadth from E. to W. 
and is divided into 15 provinces, which contain 4401 
walled cities, of which 2015 belong to the civil class, and 
2357 to the military. An account, procured by Sir George 
Staunton, in 1793, makes the population amount to the 
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incredible number of 333 millions. Here are several large 
lakes; the principal of which are the Po-yang, in Kiang-si, 
250 miles in circuit; the Tong-ting, in Hou-quang, above 
200 miles in circuit; the Tai, part of which extends into 
Kiang-nan; and the Hong-tse, and Kao-yeou, in the pro¬ 
vince of Kiang-nan. There are several rivers, and where 
these are wanting there are artificial canals, for the more ready 
communication and trading from one part to another; for they 
are all made navigable for large barks. It is generally a plain 
champaign country, and scarcely an inch of ground remains 
unoccupied; for the hills are cut into several stages or stories, 
from the bottom to the top, that the rain may water them 
nil pretty equally, and render them more fruitful. Even the 
mountains are cultivated and covered with trees ; and there 
are mines of iron, tin, copper, quicksilver, gold, and silver. 
There are corn and pulse of all sorts, especially rice; and a 
great number of simples, and several trees and fruits proper to 
the country; in particular, one tree produces peas, very little 
dillerent from those of Europe ; another bears a kind of gum, 
which makes excellent varnish; a third bears white berries 
of the size of a hazel-nut, the pulp of which is a sort of tal¬ 
low, manufactured by the inhabitants into candles; and a 
fourth, called the white-wax tree, produces white shining wax, 
of much greater value than the common wax. The Ham- 
boo cane grows to the height of an ordinary tree; and though 
hollow within, the wood is very hard, and proper for many 
uses, such ns pipes to convey water, boxes, baskets, and 
for the making of paper, after it is reduced into a sort of 
paste. It is now well known to ail Europe, that this is 
the only country from whence all sorts of teas are imported. 
The complexion of the Chinese is a sort of tawny, and 
they have large foreheads, small eyes, short noses, large 
ears, long beards, and black hair; mid those are thought to 
be most handsome who are most bulky. The women alfeet 
a great deal of modesty, and are remarkable for their little 
feet. The men endeavour to make as pompous an appear¬ 
ance as possible, when they go abroad: and yet their houses 
are but mean and low, consisting only of a ground floor. 
They are inclined to all sorts of learning, particularly to arts 
and sciences. The government of this empire is absolute, 
and the emperor has the privilege of naming his succes¬ 
sor ; but the chief mandarin has permission to remind 
him of his faults. He looks upon his subjects as his chil¬ 
dren, and pretends to govern them with a fatherly affection. 
There is no country in the world where the inhabitants are 
so ceremonious as here. It is certain that their empire is 
very ancient; but they pretend that it has existed many 
thousand years before our era of Noah’s flood. However, 
it is generally allowed to have continued, without interrup¬ 
tion, from the year 2.000 before Christ, though they have lmd 
twenty-two different families on the throne. The last, family, 
now reigning, is that of the Tartars, who conquered China in 
1640. The religion is Paganism, and the principal pagodas 
are dedicated to their god Fo. They allow polygamy, and 
keep their wives pretty close. Their writing is very particu¬ 
lar: for every letter is a word, and consequently they have as 
many letters or characters, as words, in their language. All 
their cities and towns are so much alike, that those that know 
one are acquainted with all. Pekin is the capital of the 
whole empire. The annual revenues of the crown, accord¬ 
ing to Sir George .Staunton, are said to be 66,000,0001. sterl. 
and the army in the pay of China, including Tartars, amount 
to 1,000,000 infantry, and 800,000 cavalry. The Chinese 
pretend to have a great veneration for their ancestors; and 
some keep images of them in their bouses, to which they pay 
a sort of devotion. They have laws which regulate the civi¬ 
lities and ceremonious salutations they pay each other, for 
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which reason they always appear to be extremely good natured; 
and yet there is but little dependence on their friendship, 
for they are as deceitful, and as great hypocrites, as any people 
In the world. 

CHI'NA, s. [from China, the country where it is made] china- 
ware; porcelain; a species of vessels made in China, dimly 
transparent, partaking of the qualities of earth and glass. 

CHINA OltANGE, s. the sweet orange, brought originally 
from China. 

CHINA ROOT, s. a medicinal root, brought originally from 
China. 

CllINCOUGH, s. in Medicine, a violent dry cough, affect¬ 
ing children, even to a danger of suffocation; the hooping- 
cough, or whooping-cough, so called from the noise or whoop 
with which it is attended. 

CHINE,*, [cscliine, l'r.] the part of the back containing the 
spine or back-bone. 

To CHINE, v■ a. to cut into chinos; to split along the 
back-bone. 

CHINGLE, shiu-glt>, s. gravel, fiee from dirt. 

CHINK, x. \einitn. Sax.] a nanow gap. or opening, whereby 
the contact of the parts of a body is discontinued ; a small or 
narrow opening lengthwise. 

To CHINK, v. a. to make money or pieces of any metal 
sound by shaking them together. Ncuterly, to sound by strik¬ 
ing each other ; to break in clefts or gaps, applied to ground. 

CIIINKY, n. full of narrow holes, gaps, or clefts. 

(.’HINTS, s. a tine cloth mnmifuctuicd of cotton in the East 
Indies, and generally printed with lively and durable colours. 
An imitation of the same cloth made in England. 

CHIOPPINK, s. [from chapin. Span.] a high shoe fcrnicily 
worn by ladies. 

To CHIP, v. a. to cut into small pieces; to diminish by cut¬ 
ting a little away at a time. To cut oil the crust of a loaf, 
applied to bread. 

CHIP, s. | clip. Sax.] a small piece of wood separated fiom 
a larger by a bill or cutting tool; any small pii oe cut off hum 
a larger. 

CHI'PPF.NHAM, a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a luaiitif.ietuie of woollen cloths. It sends two 
members to parliament, and is seated on the river Avon, over 
which it has a stone bridge of lfi arches, 21 miles E. of Bristol, 
and 93 W. of London. Population 1333. 

CHIPPING, s. the act of cutting off small pieces. 

CHI'PPING, a town of Lancashire, containing 1800 
inhabitants, about ten miles fnmi (hirst.mg. 

CHIPPING NOR TON, a corporate town of Oxfordshire, 
with a market on Wednesday, a free-sehool, and a manufac¬ 
ture. of horse-chillis, Src. 12 miles S. W. of Banbury, and 
73 N.W. of Guidon. Population 2637. 

CHIPPING O'NGAIi, a town in Essex, with a market 
on Saturday, 12 miles W. of Chelmsford, and 21 E. N. E. 
of Loudon. Population (with High Ongar) 2093. 

CHIPPING SO'DUCHY, a town of Gloucestershire, 
with a great market on Thursday fur corn and cheese, and 
1036 inhabitants. 1.0 miles E. N. E. of Bristol, and 110 W. 
of Guidon. 

C1UPPING WY'COMB, or Hujh Wycomh . a town of 
Buckinghamshire; market on Friday. It is seated on the 
river Wyck, on which are many corn and paper mills, 12 
miles S. S. E. of Aylesbury, and 31 WNW. of London. 
Population 3198 ; sends two members to parliament. 

CIIIRAGRA, ki-rag-gra, s. [Lut.] in Medicine, the gout in 
the hand. 

CHIRA'GRIOAL, a. being subject to the gout in the hands. 

CHIRO'GRAPHY, ki-n.g-gra-fe, s. [ Xf q, and ypn*u, Gr.] 
a person’s own hand-writing; the art of w riting. 

2 Y 
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CHIRO'LOGY, s. [x^p and \dyoc, Gr.] the art of expressing 
words by signs with the fingers. 

CHl'ROMANCER, ki-ro-man-scr, s. one wlio pretends to 
foretel future events by inspecting the hand. 

CHIROMANCY, ki-ro-nian-se, s. [xcipand paync, Gr.] the 
pretended art of foretelling what shall happen to a person by 
inspecting the lines of his hand; palmistry. 

To CHIRP, v. n. [formed from the sound] to make a noise 
like a sparrow, or birds which call to one another. 

C11PRPER, s. a bird that makes a noise like a sparrow, or 
calls to another; a person that is gay, cheerful, or merry. 

CJHRU'RGEON, ki-rur-je-un, (eommonly,though corruptly, 
pron. surgeon) s. from \r\p and ipyov, Gr.] one who 

cures sueh disorders, hurts, or ailments, as require external 
applications, or the operations of the hand. 

CHIRU'RGERY, s. [See Chiruryeon] the art of curing 
wounds and diseases, by external applications, or operations of 
the hand; now called Surgery. 

CHIRU'RGIC, or CIIIllU'RGICAL, a. having qualities fit 
for external or outward application. Belonging to external 
or manual operation. Surgical. 

CHI SEL, s. [ctsr<7M, I’r.| a tool made of iron, pretty long, 
thin, and sometimes ground to an edge, used in carpentry, 
joinery, masonry, sculpture, &r. 

To CHI SEL, v. a. to cut with a chisel. 

CHIT, s. [ciito, Ital.j a young little child ; a mere baby; a 
word used in anger, and expressive of contempt. 

CIIIT-CIIAT, s. [a cant word formed from the reduplication 
or repetition and corruption of the word chut] idle and unim- 
provingdiscourse ; prattle; piate. 

CH1TTKHI.IXGS, s. [not used in the singular; from schy- 
terlinyh, Brig.] the gills or bowels, generally applied to those 
ot beasts fit for food. Likewise the frill or border sewed on 
the bosom of a man’s shirt. 

CIH I TV, a. childish; like a baby. 

CHI VALkf >LS, a. of or belonging to chivalry. 

CHIVALRY, s. [chcralrrir, Fr.] knighthood, or military 
dignity, Hie qualifications of a knight, iiieludiiig courage, ho¬ 
nour, and dexterity in the use of arms ; the profession, or rules 
to be observed by a knight; an adventure or exploit. 

CHIVES, s. [rice, T’r.] in Botany, those threads or filaments 
in flowers, bearing the anthem- or tips cm their extremities. 
They are the male organization of plants; and called by Lin 
ria-us stamina. A species of small onion. 

CHLOROSIS, klo-ro-sis, s. [from ghupoc, Gr.] in Medicine, 
the green sickness. 

CHLOROTIC, klo-ro-tie, a. affected bv the chlorosis. 

CHOCOLATE, s. [Span.] the nut of the cacao-tree; a com¬ 
position made of the caeao-iiut, sugar, and vanilla. The li¬ 
quor made by a solution of the chocolate-cuke. Chocolate- 
house, a place v. lien; the solution of chocolate is sold readymade. 

CHODE, the old preterit from to chide. 

CHOICE, s. [choir, Fr.J a faculty or act of the will, by 
which it prefers one thing to another, including a power to de¬ 
termine otherwise. Figuratively, the preferring or determin¬ 
ing in behalf of n thing on reasonable motives. The tiling 
chosen; that which merits a preference, or ought to be pre¬ 
ferred. A vaiielv of things offered to the mind or judgment, 
that it may select the best. To malic choice of, to prefer or 
select one or more things from several which arc proposed to 
the judgment or will. 

C1I< >1CE, a. [comparative choicer, superlative choicest, clwisi, 
Fr. 1 of superior excellence. Most valuable, or best. Careful, 
frugal, opposed to prodigal or profuse. 

CHO'lCF.l.ESS, a. without the power of ehoosiug. 

CIIO'ICELY, ad. with all the qualifications which should 
determine the will to give a preference. 


CHO ICENESS, ». that quality which determines the will 
to give a preference. Value or superior excellence which claims 
a preference; nicety ; particular Yalue. 

CHOIR, koire, s. [chorus, Lat. choeur, old Fr.] a band or 
company of singers. The singers in divine worship. That 
part of a church where the choristers and clergy are placed. 

To CHOKE, t>. a. [aceocan. Sax. or, according to Minshew* 
from on, Hcb.] to stop up the passage of the throat so that a 
person cannot breathe; to kill by stopping a person’s breath. 
To stop up any passage; to intercept or obstruct the motion of 
any thing. S y non. Death brought on by a stoppage of breath 
is the general idea of the words suffocated, smothered, choked; 
but. that of suffocated, implies an extinction of life, oc¬ 
casioned by being in a place where we cannot breathe; 
that of smothered, by being in a place where we are not 
suffered to breathe ; that of choked, by having the wind-pipe 
closed. 

CHOKE, s. in Botany, the filamentous, or capillary part of 
an artichoke, covering the fleshy pait of the bottom. 

ClIOKK-FEAlt, s. in Gardening, a rough, harsh, un¬ 
palatable pear. Figuratively, any sarcasm that stops the 
mouth. 

CIIO'KY, a. that cannot easily he swallowed, but is apt to 
stick in the passage, and stop the breath. 

CIlO'l.AGOGUKS, kol-a-gogz, s. [from Gr.] medi¬ 

cines which have the power of purging the bile or elioler. 

CIIO'LKII, ko-ler, s. [cholera, Lat.] in Anatomy, the bile ; 
which abounding very much in angry pci sons, is used figura¬ 
tively for anger. 

CHO LERIC, ko-ler-ik, a. abounding uitli elioler. Figura¬ 
tively, angry ; easily provoked ; passionate; irascible. 

To CHOOSE, v. a. [preter. / chose, I hare cliosrn, or chose; 
ccosan. Sax.] to prefer or take from seve ral things offered ; to 
give the preference to; to will; to elect; or pick out of a 
number. Nynon. When we would take a thing, we deter¬ 
mine upon one, because, we cannot ha\c all. We choose, by 
comparing things, because wo would have the best. We do 
not always choose wlmt we prrji.r; but we ever prefer that 
which we choose. 

CHOO’SKR, s. one who has the power of choosing; one 
who has a right to vote for a person who is candidate for 
any post; an elector. 

To CHOP, i>. a. [preter. chopt, or / hare chapt; happen, 
Relg.] to cut with a cleaver, axe, or chopping-knife, by a 
quick or sudden stroke; to devour or eat quickly, used with 
up. Nculerly, to change with a quick and unexpected motion. 
To appear as if cut, applied to the ettects of cold or hard 
weather on the hands, properly chap. 

To CHOP, v. a. [erapan, .Sax.] to purchase by exchanging 
one thing for another; to take a tiling back again which had 
been given in exchange; to be fickle in one’s choice. 

CHOP, s. a piece cut off by a sudden blow; a piece 
of meat cut off from a joint, generally applied to mutton. 
A chink, cleft, hole, or vacuity made by the warping of 
wood. Chop-house, a kind of cook’s shop, where meat is 
ready dressed, so called from their dealing mostly in mutton- 
chops. 

CIIO'PIN, s. [Fr.] a French liquid measure, containing 
nearly u pint Winchester; in Scotland, a quart wine mea¬ 
sure. 

CHO'PPING, a. large or lusty, applied to infants. Clwp- 
piny-hlock, a long thick block of wood, used by butchers to 
cleave or chop their meat upon. Chopping-knife, a large sort 
of knife, used for chopping or mincing meat. 

CHO PPY, a. full of holes or dells ; appearing as if cut or 
cliopt, owing to the effects of cold, applied to the hands, Sic. 
in tlie last sense properly chappy. 
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CHOPS, *. [it has no singular, and is supposed hy Johnson 
to be a corruption of chaps] the mouth of a beast. Figura¬ 
tively, used in contempt for the mouth of a man. 

CllO'llAL, ko-ral, a. [from chorus, Lat.] belonging to, 
or composing a choir or chorus. 

CHORD, (pronounced hard, kord, as if the h were drop¬ 
ped. When it implies a string made of hemp or silk, it is 
spelt cord; but when it retains its primitive sense, the It is 
retained) s. [chorda, Lat.) the string of a musical instrument, 
by the vibration ot which all sounds are excited, as by its di¬ 
visions the several degrees of tune are determined. In Geo¬ 
metry, a right line, terminating at each of its extremities in 
the circumference of a circle, but not passing through its 
centre. Line of chords, is one of the lines of the sector or 
plane scale ; used in measuring the arc of any circle of which 
it is the radius. Ill Anatomy, a little nerve extending over 
the drum of the ear, supposed by some to vary and modify 
sounds that beat on the tympanum, in the same manner as 
the braces or strings stretched over the war-drum. 

CIIORDEF/, kor-dee, s. [from chorda, l.at.] a violent pain 
or contraction of the frenuni. 

CIIO'RION, ko-re-on, s. [from yoiptlv, Gr] in Anatomy, 
a thick, strong, whitish membrane, covered with a great num¬ 
ber of branches of veftts and arteries, and is the outward 
membrane which wraps the fuAus. 

CHOTUS’JT.R, kor-is-ter, *. one who sings in a choir. 
Figuratively, one who sings or makes part of a chorus. Beau¬ 
tifully applied to birds. 

CHOJU.F.Y, a town of Lancashire, with a market on Tues¬ 
day, and larg'e manufactures of cottons, fustians, calicoes, 
and muslins. The environs abound in mines of coal, lead, 
and alum, and with quarries of Hag, slate, ashlar, and mill¬ 
stone. It is situated near the Liverpool and Leeds, and the 
Lancaster canals, 9 miles S. S. K. of Bo ston, and ‘208 N. W. 
of Loudon. Population 9282. 

C IIORO'GRAPI 1KR, ko-rog-gra-phrr, s. [^.Iiporand ypi'o/iw, 
Gr.] he that describes particular regions or countries. 

CHOROGllA'PlllCAL, a. descriptive of particular regions 
or countries ; laying down the boundaries of countries. 

CllORO'GHAl’ilY, s. the art of describing particular re¬ 
gions and countries, either in words or m maps. 

CHO RUS, ko-rus, s. [Lat.] a number of singers joining iu 
the same piece or tune. Figuratively, that part of a song in 
which the whole company join. In Ancient Drama, one or 
more persons present on the stage, during a dramatic per¬ 
formance, supposed sometimes as by-standers, at others serv¬ 
ing to introduce or prepare the audience for the introduction 
of any particular incident; and originally the only performers 
oti the stage. 

CHOSE, pretcr tense from To Ciioosk. 

CHOUGH, eliuif, s. [ero, Sax. clioucas, Fr.] in Natural 
History, a bird like a jackdaw, but somewhat bigger, which 
frequents rocks by the sea-side. 

CHOIJLE, (commonly pronounced and written joud) s. 
[gula, Lat.] the crop of a bird, adhering to the lower side of 
the bill, and descending by its throat, somewhat resembling 
a bag or satchel, and serving as a kind of first stomach, to 
prepare its food for digestion. 

To CIIOUSE, v. a. to deprive a person of any thing by 
plausible stories or false pretences ; to cheat; to trick. 

CHOUSE, s. one who is a proper object for fraud; a 
bubble or tool; a trick or sham. 

CHRISM, kriztn, s. [from yptirpa, Gr.] the act of anoint¬ 
ing; applied generally to anointing, at the initiation into some 
office, or rendering a person qualified for some profession in a 
scriptural sense. The ointment itself. 

CHRIST, s. [Xpiorot, Gr.] one of the appellations given 


to our Lord and Saviour Jesus, signifying the same as Messiah, 
used by the Jews, and both importing the validity of his claim 
to the high character he assumed, and the reality of his being 
qualified to undertake the great work of redemption. 

CHRISTCHURCH, a borough of Hants, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Monday, and a trade in knit silk 
stockings, gloves, and watch-strings. It sends one member 
to parliament; and is seated at the confluence of the rivet a 
Avon and Stour, with a small barred tide haven, 25 miles S. 
of Salisbury, and 100 S. VV. of London. Population 5844. 

To CHRI'STEN, v. a. [chrislniau, Sax.] to initiate or le- 
ceive into the church of Christ by the sacrament of baptism. 
Figuratively, to give a thing a name, alluding to the practice 
of naming persons at this ceremony. 

CHRISTENDOM, s. [christeiulumc, Sax.] the collective 
body of Christians; those parts wherein Christianity is pro¬ 
fessed. 

CIIRI'STENING, s. the ceremony of baptism. 

CIIIU'STIAN, s. [xpnrrmi oc, Or.] a person who believes in 
Christ, and professes the principles of his religion. They 
who professed the religion of Jisus were at first, termed 
Disciples, till the title of Christians was first given to 
those of Antioch, as appeals lioin the Acts of the Apostles, 
xi. 2(1. 

CIIIU'STIAN, a. [christianns, Lat.] professing the Chris¬ 
tian religion. The Most Christian King is a title assumed bv 
the kings of France; supposed by 1 iciicli antiquaries to 
have been given originally by Gregory the Great to Charles 
Martel. Christian nuine is the name given to a pel son at 
baptism. 

CHRISTIA'NITY, s. [chrlticntc, F’r.] the religion of Chris¬ 
tians. 

To CHRI STIANIZE, v. a. to convert to Christianity ; to 
make Christian. 

CIIRI'STIANLY, ad. like a Christian. 

CTIRI'STMAS, s. the day on which the nativity of mti 
blessed Saviour is celebrated. Christmas-box, a box iu whi. !i 
money collected as gifts by servants at Christmas is l.cp’. 
Figuratively, the collections made tit Christmas. 

CllltI'STMASFLOVVKR, s. the same with belli bore. 

( '1IR TSTM A S- I SLA AH, an island of the Pacific Dumb, 
so named by Cook, who lauded cm it on Christmas day, 1 < < ■ ■ 
It is 45 miles in circumference, bounded by a ret f <<t cor..! 
rocks, on the west side of which is a bank of line sand, ex¬ 
tending a mile into the sea. The soil is light and black, com¬ 
pos, d of decayed vegetables, ll.c dung ot binls, and 
Here are a few cocoa-nut and other frees, shrubs, ai.-l 
plants, some birds, and plenty of fish and turtle's; but no 
fresh water. Lat. 1. 59. N. Ion. 157. 119. W. 

CHRISTOPHER, s. an herb with Bowers in egg-shaped 
hunches, a slender, jointed, scored stem, white blossoms, 
and black berries, called bauebci lies. Found in woods and 
hedges in Yorkshire, and (lovveis iu Max and June. 

CHRI STOPHER S, St. or St. lull's, one of the 
ribbee and Lcwarcl Islands in the West Indies, about ot) 
miles W. of Antigua. It is 19 miles in length, and ti iu 
breadth, and has high mountains iu the middle, whence 
rivulets flow, which arc of great use to the inhabitants. 
The air is good, and the soil is light, sandy, and fruitful; but 
it is subject to hurricanes. It is divide.! into 9 parish.", 
and contains 4 towns or hamlets ; Basseterre, the capital, 
Sandy Point, Old Road, and Deep Bay. The white an.I 
freemen are computed at 4912, and the negroes at 19,310. 
The produce is chiefly sugar, (the general av rage of this 
article, for a series of years, is 1(1,01)0 hogsheads of lfi cwt.) 
cotton, ginger, indigo, and the tropical fruits. It is pos¬ 
sessed by the English. Lat. 17. 15. N. Ion. (id. 14. \V. 
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CHROMATIC, a. [from \pwfia, Gr.] in Painting, re¬ 
lating to colour. Relating to a certain kind of ancient 
music which proceeded by several semitones in succes¬ 
sion. 

CHROMATICS, s. [from xn'«. Or.] that part of the 
science of Optics by which the several properties of the 
colours of light, and of natural bodies, are illustrated and 
explained. 

GIIRO NIC, or CHRO NICAL, kro-nik, or kro-nik-al, o. 
[from Gr.J that endures or lasts a long time. In 

Medicine, applied to those diseases which are opposed to the 
anile, or sueh as soon come to a erisis. 

CIIRO'NICLK, krou-o-kl, s. [croniqur, IT.] a register 
ol transactions in the order they happen; a history. 

To CHRO NICLE, v. a. to insert in a history; to record. 

CHRONICLER , s. one who wiites a regular aecount of 
trans u-lioiis, according to the Older in which they weie per¬ 
formed ; an historian. 

CHRONOGRAM, kro-no-gratn, s. [yodroc and ypufio, 
Gr.[ an inscription whose numeral letters compose some, par¬ 
ticular date. 

CHRONOGRA'MMATIST, s. a writer of chronograms. 

CHRONO'l.OGER, kro-no-lo-jer, .v. [xpihor; and \oyne. 
Or. j one who makes the settling of dales of former transac¬ 
tions his particular study. 

CHRONOLOGICAL, a. relating to chronology, or the 
period in which any transactions happened. 

CHRONOLOGICALLY, ml. consistent with the rules of 
chnonologv ; in strict order of time. 

CHRONO'LOGI.ST, the same as Ciiho.noi.oofu, which 
see. 

( 41110N0 l,t)G Y, s. [ynoroc and \oync, Or.] ilie science 
of tracing the times whciein any remmkahle transaction is 
performed, or of adjusting and computing peiiods of time. 

(TtRONO'MKTER, kro-nom-nie-ter, s. [^pi'uoc tuid pirpov, 
Gr.] an iuslriiment used for the measuring of time. 

CHRYSALIS, kris-sa-lis, s. [from \iiuaiic Gr.] in Natural 
History, a worm or caterpillar in its setond state, wherein it 
continues without eating, or any motion, unless in its tail, for 
some time, till it bursts its pellicle, and changes into a moth 
or butterfly. 

CHRYSOLITE, ki is-so-lite, x. [xpieo/ff and Xi-Nit Gr.] a 
general term given by the ancients t , all precious stones that 
had a cast of gold or yellow in ilieir composition. Among 
moderns, a precious stone of a dusky green colour, with a 
cast of yellow. 

C H R Y SO PR ASUS, kri-so-pra-sus, s. f xpvtroc, Gr. and 
priislntis, I.at.] a precious stone mentioned in scripture, of a 
yellow colour, approaching to green. 

CHUB, s. in Natural History, a non-spiuous fish, or that 
which has no prickly tins, and only one on its hack. 

GRU BBED, u. Figuratively, having a large head, alluding 
to that of a chub. 

To CHUCK, v. n. to make a noise like a partridge, or a 
lien calling her chickens. 

To CHUCK, i>. n. [from choc, Fr.[ to give a person a 
gentle blow under the chin. To endeavour to throw money 
into a hole made in the ground, at some distance. 

CHUCK, s. the noise of a hen ; an expression of endear¬ 
ment ; a cast, by which a person endeavours to throw money 
into a hole made in the ground for that purpose. 

CllU'CKFARTIllNG, s. a play in which money is chucked 
into a hole at some distance. 

To CHU'CKLE, i>. n. [schacchen, Tlolg.] to laugh vehe¬ 
mently, so as to he out of breath. Actively, to call like a 
hen. Figuratively, to fondle or chuck under the chin. 

CUV'DLEIGU, or Chidlv'ajh, a town of Devonshire, fa¬ 


mous for cider, with a good market on Saturday, fot - corn and 
provisions. It is seated near the river Tcign, 9 miles S. \V. 
of Exeter, and 185 W. by S. of London. On the 22d of April, 
1807, this town, consisting of about 200 houses, was burnt 
to the ground, with the exception of the church and seven 
houses only, but happily without the loss of one human 
life .—Chndleiijh Rock, in this neighbourhood, a bold ami 
perpendicular rock, which viewed from the \V. appears one 
solid mass of marble; but from the S. E. a hollow opens 
to the view, with a stream rushing impetuously at the bot¬ 
tom, here ami there checked in its progress by a great quan¬ 
tity (if rude stone scattered around. Copulation 2278. 

CHUFF, . 1 . a coarse, heavy, surly, and passionate clown. 

CHU'FFY, «. surly; morose; blunt. Fat. 

CUETF11.Y, ad. surlily; stomaehfully. 

( HUM, s. [e/iowi, Armoric] a chamber-fellow ; a term used 
in tlie universities. 

CHU'AlLElGll , a town in Devonshire, with a market 
on Thursday, seated on the river Taw, which surrounds three 
parts of it. Population 1.773. It is 21 miles N. \V. of 
Exeter, and 194 \V. by S. of London. 

kill MP, x. a thick, heavy piece of wood, less than a 
block. 

CHURCH, s. [Wire, Sax.] is a word of ditlerent significa¬ 
tions, nccoiding to the ditlerent subjects to which it is 
applied, i. It is understood of the collective body of Chris¬ 
tians through the whole world, who profess to believe in 
Christ, and acknowledge him to be the Saviour of mankind. 
This is what ancient writers called the Catholic or universal 
Church ; and agrees with the apostle’s account of one, in 
Col. i. 18. 2. It is applied to any particular congregation 

of Christians, who, at one time, and one and the same place, 
associate together, and concur in the participation of all 
the institutions of Jesus (Joist, with their proper pastors and 
ministers. 3. It is also applied to any particular seet or 
party of Christians, distinguisl ini U) jlUlllVUIIll U»> lino." ...... 

ceremonies ; as, tlic Jlumisli Chunli, the Greek Church, the 
Church of Emjlund, the &tformed Churches, and the like. 

4. It is sometimes used to denote the body of ecclesiastics, 
or clergy; in which sense Church is opposed to the State. 

5. It islikewise taken for the place where a particular con¬ 
gregation or society of Christians assemble lor the celebra¬ 
tion of divine service. In this sense Churches are variously 
denominated, according to the rank, degree, discipline, &c. 
as the metropolitan, patriarchal, cathedral, parochial, col¬ 
legiate, Arc. Sometimes the word Church is considered ill 
a more extensive sense, and divided into several branches; 
as, the Church militiuit, is the assembly of the faithful on 
earth ; the Church triumphant, that of the faithful already 
in dory; to which the Papists add the Church patient. 
which, according to their doctrine, is that of the faithful in 
purgatory. Synon. Church and temple signify an edifice 
set apart for the public service of religion; but that of 
temple is a more pompous exptession, and less in use than 
Church. With respect to the Pagan religion, we frequently 
use the word temple; as, the temple of Apollo; but with re¬ 
lation to our own, seldom; St. Paul's Church. 

To CHURCH, v. a. to read the peculiar service of return¬ 
ing thanks to God for a happy delivery, with the person who 
is recovered from child-bed. 

CHU RCHMAN, s. oue who professes the religion or mode 
of worship by law established; a minister, or person who of¬ 
ficiates in a church. 

CIIURCH-STRETTON, a small town of Shropshire, 
with a market for com on Thursday, seated between two 
hills, 14 miles S. of Shrewsbury, and 158 W. N. W. of 
London. Population 1302, 
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CHURCH-WARDEN, s. an officer elected yearly, in 
Easter week, by the minister ami parishioners of’ ('very parish, 
to look after the church, church-yard, and the things belong¬ 
ing to them. 

CHURCH-YARD, s. the ground adjoining to a church, 
wherein the dead are buried ; a remeterv. 

CHURL, s. [oeor/, Sax.] a clown or unpolished country¬ 
man ; a rustic ; a labourer. Figuratively, a morose, surly, or 
ill-bred person ; a niggard or a miser. 

CHURLISH, a. [ccorlisc, Sax.] brutal, rude, ignorant, ill- 
bred, uncivil, sour; selfish, avaricious; vexatious; unma¬ 
nageable. 

CHURLISHLY, ad. in a rude, uncivil, or brutal manner. 

CHURLISHNESS, s. rude,obstinate, and surly behaviour. 

CHURM, s. a confused sound ; a noise, as of birds. 

CHURN, s. [hern, Belg.] a vessel in which (‘ream, by vio¬ 
lent or long agitation, is turned into butter. 

To CHURN, e. a. [keruen, Belg.] to make butter by fre¬ 
quent and continual motion. 

C1IURNSTAFF, s. the instrument used in churning. In 
Botany, a species of spurge, called also wart wort, with wedge- 
shaped leaves, and yellowish green blossoms, found in culti¬ 
vated places and gardens, and flowering in July. 

CHURRWORM, s. an insect that turns about nimbly, 
called also a fan-crickct. 

To C11 US E. See C 11 oos f.. 

CIIYLA'CEOUS, ki-la-sbus, a. consisting of chyle; par¬ 
taking of the qualities of chyle; resembling chyle. 

C11Y1.E, kyle, s. [x('\iV, Cr.J in the animal economy, a 
milky insipid liquor, consisting of nilv and mucilaginous par- 
tides, extracted from dissolved aliments of every kind, and bv 
a peculiar mechanism conveyed to the blond. 

CH YI.I EA'CTION, killc-fac-shon, s. the act of converting 
the juice of aliments into a white liqiu-r called the chyle. 

CIIYLIFA'CTl VE, «. having the power of making chvle ; 
endued with the quality of converting aliment into chvle. 

CHYLOPOE'TIC, a. |and (Jr.] having the 

power or office of converting alimrnt into chyle. 

CIIY'LOUS, kil-lus, a. consisting of chyle, resembling or 
partaking of the qualities of chyle. 

CHY'AIIC, or ('HY'MK’AL, kim-inik, or kim-e-kul, a. 
[chymiciis, Lat. | made by, or relating to, chymistry. 

CIIY'AIK‘ALLY, ml. in a cliymical manner. 

CHY'MIST, or CHEMIST, kim-mist, s. a professor of 
chymistry. 

CIIY'AHSTRY, or CIIE'MISTRY, kim-mis-tre, s. [perhaps 
from c, Or.] an art by 'which sensible bodies, continued 
in vessels, an; so changed by means Oi (ire, that their 
several powers and virtues are thereby discovered, their 
several substances are separated, and new bodies are com¬ 
posed by the mixture of different substances or ingre¬ 
dients. 

CIBA'RIOUS, a. [cibarius, l,at.] proper for food; edible; 
partaking of the qualities of food ; nutritious. 

Cl'BOL, or OIU BBAL, s. [ciboulc, Er.] a small sort of 
onion used in salads. 

CICATRICE, or CICATRIX, s. [cicatrix, Lat.] a little, 
scam or elevation of callous flesh, rising and remaining on the 
skin, after the healing of a wound ; a sear ; a mark. 

CICATlll'SANT, or CICATRISIN'E, a. in Medicine, ap¬ 
plied to such applications as are dcsiecativc, aid nature to re¬ 
pair the skin of a wound, and form an eschar. 

CICATRIZATION, s. in Surgery, the act of healing a 
wound ; the state of being healed or skinned over. 

To CICATRIZE, v . a . to apply such medicines to wounds 
as heal and skin them over; to heal and skin a wound 
over. 


CI'CELY, t. a sort of herb, called also fool’s parsley, 
lesser hemlock. 

CICHORA'CEOUS, si-kor-a-se-us, a. [from cl c/iHrecr*, 
l.at.] having the qualities of succory. 

To CI'CURATE, v. a. [cicttro, Lat.] to tame; to reclaim 
from wildness; to make tame and tractable. 

CICURVT10N, s. [from cicuratc] the art of taming nr 
reclaiming from wildness. 

CICU'TA, s. [l.at.] hemlock, a vegetable poison divided 
into major and minor ; likewise a poisonous juice or liquor ex¬ 
pressed from the. (imta arjnnticn, with which the Athenians 
used to put their slate criminals to death. 

CYDER, s. [c hire, Er.] a brisk cool liquor, prepared (Yum 
the juice of apples, made vinous by fermentation. 

CLDERKIN, s. the liquor made of the murk, or gross mat¬ 
ter of the apples, after the eider is pressed out, by the addition 
of boiled water, and used as table drink. 

CI-DEVANT, “ee-dc-vaung, ad. [Er.] heretofore, before, 
formerly- A word lately introduced into English. 

CI'ELING. See Ceij.ino. 

CI LIA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the pdisadoes of stiff baits 
wherewith the eyes are guarded. 

CI LIARY, a. |from ciltnm, Lat.] in .\natoinv, heloneine : • 
the eyelids. 

CILI'CIOUS, a. [from cilicium , Lat.] made of hair. 

(TMKTKR, s. [nmitarra, Span.] a sort of sword, used bv 
the Ttuks, slant, heavy, flat, with hut one edge, and curved 
towards the point. Sometimes spelt scymettr, or scimitar. 

CIM.ME'RIAN, a. [from cinimrrii. Lat.] dark, distna 1 , 
gloomy, a term derived from the Scythians, whose countiv. o 
is pretended, was so full of woods, and coven d with o ntinuai 
clouds, that hut very little sun was seen among them. 

CI NCTURE., *. [oi«<7i(/vi, l.at.] a girdle or clothing woia 
round the body. Figuratively, an enclosure. In Aiehitectuie, 
a ring or list, at the top or bottom of a column. 

CI NDER, s. [ccimlrc, Er.] coals burnt till most of their 
sulphur is consumed, reduced io a porous cake, and quo chad 
hi lore they turn to a»hes ; a red-hot coal that has ceased to 
flame. 

CINER.VTION, s. [front rinmr, Lat.] in Chemistiv, tie 
act of reducing a body to ashes. 

CfNEKEOl S, u. | cincrciis, Lat.] of an ash colour. 

CINKRITlors, a. \ciucrilius, Lat.] having the toim of, n 
resembling ashes. 

CINE'RULENT, a. [from cinerrs , l.at.] full of ashes. 

(TNCiLE, s. [ci 'iniiilum. Lat. ] a girth for a horse. 

CI NNABAR, s. [cinnabaris, Lat.] is either native or facti¬ 
tious. The native Cinnabar, is an ore of quicksilver, mode¬ 
rately compact, heavy, and of an elegant, striated, red colour. 
In this ore the quicksilver is Mended with sulphur, which is 
commonly no more than one part in six, in proportion to the. 
mercury. It is found lodged in a bluish indurated clay, 
though sometimes in a greenish taley stone. Factitious Cin¬ 
nabar, is a mixture of merciiiy and sulphur sublimed, and 
thus reduced to a fine red niche. The best is ofa high colour, 
and full of fibres like needles. 

(TNNAMON, s. [ciniiamnmiini, l.at.] die bark of an aro¬ 
matic free resembling the camphire, or olive-tree, and growing 
in the island of Ceylon. Cinnnmoii-V'utrr, is made by dis¬ 
tilling the hark, first infused in barley-water, in spirit of wine, 
or white wine. 

CINQUE, sink, s. [Er.] in Gaming, a live on dice, Ac. 

CI NQUEFOIL, sink-foil, s. [cinque fueille, Fr.I a kind of 
five-leaved clover. 

CINQUE-PORTS, five ports, so called, situated on the 
coasts of Kent, and Sussex, over against Franee; these are 
Hastings, Dover, 1 lithe, Romney, and Sandwich. 

2 Z 
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(TON, s. [ vioh , or scion, Fr.] in Botany, a young twig, or 
sprout of a tree ; a shoot ingrafted or inserted on a stock. 

f I RULE, s. [zifra, Ital.] an uritlnnetical character or 
nmnlier, also called nought and zero, marked thus (0); though 
of no value itself, in integers it increases the value of figures, 
when set on the light hand, and decreases them in the same 
proportion, when set before them, in decimal fractions. A 
collection or assemblage of letters, consisting of the initials of 
a person’s name, interwoven together, and engraved on plate, 
or painted, instead of escutcheons, on coaches. Certain cha¬ 
racters made use of by persons to conceal the subject they 
write about from others; the key to explain ary private 
character-.. A mere cipher, a person of no importance or 
interest. 

To (Jl'l’FlKli, r. n. to perform the operations of arithmetic; 
to write in occult characters. 

C MCA'SSI A, one of the seven countries which lie between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, bounded on the N. by the 
over Don, and on the \V. by part of the. Black Sea and the 
Sea of A/.of. They are a nation of mountaineers, who subsist 
by raising cattle, and li\ themselves on the banks of rivers for 
me sake of pasturage and water. The Circassians are divided 
into three classes ; the princes, the nobles, called usdens, and 
the vassals, or people. They have never had any written laws, 
but are governed by a collection of ancient usages. They have 
few manufactures; their agriculture hardly produces sufficient 
lor tluir own subsistence. Sheep and horses form a principal 
part of their commerce, and slaves, which they take in their 
predatory exclusions. Their food consists of a little meat, 
paste made of millet, and beer made of the same grain fer¬ 
mented. They have both the Bible ami the Koran ; Imt, not 
having letters ot their own, those who write their language 
make use ot Arabic characters. This nation lias been gra¬ 
dually reduced under the dominion of Russia, to which it is 
almost wholly suhjtel, and is included in the government of 
Caucasus. 

Cl RC'I.E, a. [circnlus, T.at.] in Geometry, a plane figure, 
comprehended under one line only, to winch all lines drawn 
Irom a point in the middle are cipial. Figuratively, a curved 
line, which being continued, on Is in the point from whence 
it begun, having all its pails equidistant from a point in the 
middle called the centre; but Ibis is properly the periphery 

or circumference of u circle. A Great Circle of the sphere, 

is that whose plane passes through the centre thereof, and 
whose centre is the same w ith that of the sphere, dividing the 
globe into two equal parts. A Lesser Circle, is that which 
divides the globe into two unequal parts, as the Tropics, pa¬ 
rallels ol Latitude, Are. A Primitive Circle, is that described 
on tbc plane of the projection. A Flight Circle, is that whose 
plane stands at right angles with the plane of the projection; 
and is a diameter of the primitive. An Olilirjiie Circle, is that 
whose plane inclines to the plane of the projection, or makes 
oblique angles therewith. Parallel Circles, are those lesser 
circles ol the sphere, whose planes are parallel to the planes 
ol any great circles thereof; thus the circles of Latitude on 
the globe are called the parallels of Latitude, because paral¬ 
lel to the plane of the Kquator. The circumference or extre¬ 
mities of any round body; an assembly of people forming a 
ring; a company; a series of things following one another 
alternately. Circles of the Umpire, are divisions of Germany, 
deputies from which have a right to he present at the diets, 
they are nine in number, viz. Austria, tbc Lower Rhine, Bava¬ 
ria, Upper Saxony, Franconia, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Westpha¬ 
lia, and the Lower Saxony. See Ora many. 

To CTKCI.K, v. a. to move round any tiling ; to surround, 
encompass, or inclose; to confine or keep together. 

CTRCLED, part, having the form of a circle. 


Cl'RCLET, s. [diminutive of circle] a circle; an orb. 

CHICLING, a . surrounding or encompassing like a circle. 

CIRCUIT, s. [circaitus, Lat.] the moving round any thing; 
the motion or revolution of a planet round its orbit; a space in¬ 
closed with a circle; the circumference of any thing; the space 
which any thing measures in going round it; a ring, u crown, 
or that which encircles any thing. Also, the progress which 
the judges take twice every year through the several counties 
of England and Wales, to hold courts, and administer justice. 
Hence England is divided into six circuits, viz. the Home circuit, 
Norfolk, Midland, Oxford, Western, and Northern circuit. 

To CI RCUIT, v. n. to move round, or in a circle. 

CntCUlTEER, or Cl'RCUlTER, s. one that travels in a 
circuit; that which moves in an orbit. 

(MR Cl ITION, s. [circuital, Lat.] the act of going round 
about. Figuratively, circumlocution, comprehension of argu¬ 
ment. 

CIRCU'ITOUS, a. round about. 

Cl RCULAR, n. [circiitaris, l.at.j round, in the form of a 
circle. Figuratively, succession, in which that which proceeds 
first returns again. Circular letter, a letter addressed to se¬ 
veral persons, who have the same interest in some common 
affair. Circular lines, such straight lines as are divided by 
the divisions made in the arch of a circle. Circular sailing, 
that which is performed in the arch of a great circle. 

Cl'RCULARLY, tut. in the form of a circle ; with a circu¬ 
lar motion. 

To CI RCULATE, v. v. [from clrculus, I.at.] to move in a 
circle ; to be in use, so as to be constantly changing its owner; 
to he dispersed. Actively, to put about. 

CIRCULATION, s. the act of moving in a circle ; a motion 
whereby a budv returns in a curved line to the point from which 
it set out; a series or succession, in which things preserve the 
same order, and return to the same slate. The Circulation 
of the Flood, was discovered in England, in 1778, by Harvey. 
It is, in a living animal, the natural and continual motion of 
the blood, from the heart through the arteries, from whence it 
is brought hack again to the heart by the veins, and is the 
principle on which life depends ; for when this circular motion 
of the blood ceases, death immediately follows. Circulation 
of the sap in vegetables, a natural motion of the nutritious 
juice of plants, from the roots to the extreme parts, and bac k 
again to the root. In Chemistry, it is an operation whereby 
the same vapour, raised by file, falls hack, by which means 
it is disstilled several times, and reduced to its most subtile 
parts. 

CIRCULATORY, s. in Chemistry, a glass vessel, con¬ 
sisting of two parts, luted on each other, wherein the finest 
parts mount to the top, and finding no passage fall down 
again. 

CIRCUMA'MBIENCY, s. [from circum and ambio, Lat.] 
the act of encompassing or surrounding. 

CIRCUMA'MBIKNT, part, [circumambient, Lat.] com¬ 
passing a thing round ; encircling ; enclosing ; surrounding; 
encompassing. 

To CIRCUMA'MBULATE, v. n. [from circum and ambulo, 
Lat.] to walk round about. 

To CI RCUMCISE, r. a. [circumcido, I.at.] to cut off the 
prepuce or foreskin. 

CIKCUMCI'SION, s. a'rite or ceremony, as well of the 
Pagan as Jewish religion. This term is taken from the Latin 
circumcidrre, to cut round, because the act of circumcision 
consists in cutting off, from male infants, the prepuce, or skin, 
which covers the glans of the penis. The time for performing 
this rite, among the Jews, was the eighth day, that is, full six 
days after the child was born ; and the instrument was gene¬ 
rally a knife of stone. 
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To (IRCUMDU CT, i>. a. [circuttiduco, Lat.] to contravene; 
to nullify : a term of civil law. 

CIRCU Ml'F.IlENCE, s. [circumfcrentia, Lat.] the peri¬ 
phery of a circle; the line including and surrounding anything; 

I lie space enclosed in a circle ; the extremities of around body. 
Figuratively, any thing of a round form. 

lo CIRCU Ml-ERENCE, v. a. to include in a circle; to 
circumscribe, or confine. 

ClltCUMFF.REN TOR, s. [from dreumfero, I.at.] an in¬ 
strument used by surveyors in taking angies, consisting of a 
brass index, with sights, a compass, and mounted on a stand 
with a ball and socket. 

Cl RCUMKJ.EX, s. [circumjlexus, I.at.] an accent marked 
C) used to regulate the pronunciation, and requiring an undu¬ 
lation between the grave and the acute. 

CI RCU'M 11.IJENCE, s. [circunijluentia, Lat.] an enclosure 
made by water flowing round any thing. 

CIRCIJ'MI' l.UKNT, ]mrt. [circumjiuens, Lat.] flowing round 
any thing, or enclosing any thing with water. 

CIRCUMFLUOUS, a. [circui/Jhtus, Lat.] environing with 
waters. 

CIKCUMFORA'NEOUS, a. [I.at.] wandering from house 
lo house: as, a dreumjbrancoits tiddler. 

To CIRCUMFU'SE, v. a. [from circum/usus, I.at.] to pour 
round ; to diffuse, or spread every way. 

ClRCUMFU'Sll.K, a. [circum aud fnsilis, Lat.] that may bo 
poured, diffused, or spread round any thing. 

Cl RCUMFU'SIONI, x. [ circuni/usio , Lat.] the act of spreael- 
ing round; the state of being poured round. 

To CIRCUMGY'RATE, v. a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] to 
roll round. 

C1RCUM.LVCF.NT, part, [drcumjaccns, I.at.] lying round 
anything; bordering on any side; contiguous. 

CIRCUM LIGATION, s. [ circum/igo , Lat.] the aet. of 
binding round; the bound with which any thing is encom¬ 
passed. 

CIRCUMLOCUTION, s. [circvmlnaitio, T.at.] the express¬ 
ing a sentiment in a number of words ; a periphrasis; an in¬ 
direct way of expressing a person's sentiments. 

CIRCUMMU RED, a. [from circum and mums, I,at.] en¬ 
compassed or surrounded with a wall. 

Cl RCli M N AT 1G A HI.E, a. [cit ecm navigate!is, Lat.] that 
may be sailed round. 

To CIKCUMNA'VIGATE, v. a. [circum and nnvtgo, Lat.] 
to sail round. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATION, s. [from circum and navigo, Lat.] 
tlm sailing round any tract of land. 

CIRCUMNAVIGATOR,*, one that sails round. 

CIRCUMPLICA'TION, s. [circump/ico, Lat.] the aet 
of enwrapping on every side; the state of being en¬ 
wrapped. 

ClltCUMPO'LAR, a. [circum and poltts, I.at.] in Astronomy, 
applied to such stars near the north pole, which move round it. 
" lihout setting, as viewed from any particular place north of 
the equator; and vice versa. 

C1RCUMPOS1TION, s. [circvvi and posilio, Lat.] the act 
of setting or placing any thing in a ring or circle. 

CIRCUMRA'SION, s. [circumrasio, Lat.] the act of shaving 
or paring round. 

CIRCUM ROTATION, s. [from circum and roto, Lat.] the 
act of whirling a thing round with a motion like that of a wheel; 
the state of a thing whirled round. 

To CIRCUM SCR I BE, v. a. [circum ami scribo , Lat.] to 
enclose, in certain lines or limits ; to bound; to confine. 

CIRCUMSCIU'PTION, s. [drcumscriptio, I.at.] the deter¬ 
mination to a particular figure ; limitation; restraint; confine¬ 
ment ; boundary; contraction. A circular inscription. 
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CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE, a. that determines the shape or 
figure of the body; enclosing the superficies. 

CIRCUMSPECT, o. [circumspeclus, Lat.] cautious; vigi¬ 
lant ; applied to a person who is attentive to the effects of his 
actions, and who weighs the dangers and difficulties with which 
they are attended. 

CIRCUMSPECTION, or CIRCUMSPE'CTNESS, s. look¬ 
ing round about one; vigilance. A cautious or wary conduct, 
wherein a person weighs the dangers ami difficulties with which 
Ins actions ure attended, and endeavours to guard against 
them. Svnon. To he well with the world requires circum - 
spiction, when we are speaking before those with whom 
we are not acquainted; consideration, for people of rank 
and quality ; and ngat'd, towards those with whom wo are in¬ 
terested. 

CIRCUMSPECTIVE, a. looking round about; taking ail 
the measures which may prevent a disappointment, or secure 
a person from any maliciousness of an enemy. 

CIRCUMSPECTLY, ad. in a cautious, discreet, awl pru¬ 
dent manner ; guarding against accidents, and precluding any 
disappointments; watchfully. 

CI RCUMSTANCE, s. [ drams!'/nee, Fr.] the particular in¬ 
cident belonging to any action, which di t. riiiiucs it to be either 
good or bad, or a fact probable or improbable; an event. 
Used in the plural, for the state or cmelin.'ii of a [ ersou ; had 
circumstances, signifying distress or povi rty, and good circum¬ 
stances, riches or influence. 

To CIRCUMSTANCE, v. v. lobe placed in a particular 
light; to he attended w ith peculiar incidents. 

CIRCUMSTANT, p r trl. [dmimsta as, I.at.] standing round ; 
surrounding; cm ironing. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL, a. [eircumsluntialis, low Lit.] acci¬ 
dental, opposed to essential. Minute; detailed: j».• 11 i.-nl.ir, 
wherein all the different relations and attendant ria.-on, of „n 
action are enumerated. Incidental; casual. 

CIRCU.MSTAN'l lA'I.lTY, s. the state of a thin::', with . !l 
the peculiarities attendin'.: it. 

CIRCUMSTA NTIALLY, ad. according to eiumrsl.inei : 
minutely, exactly. Accidentally; not e<s, ntiallv. 

To CIKCUMsTA NTIATE, v. a. to place a tluntr <>r union 
in a particular situation or relation, with re-pict the acci¬ 
dents which attend or determine its quality. 

To Cl RCUMVA'I.LATE, v.a. [ d ecu men ! to, Lat.] to enclose, 
or surround with trenches and fortifications. 

CUUTJMVAI.LATION, s. tin- art of < ntr, nching or forti¬ 
fying a camp or place with works. In Fortification, a line or 
trench with a parapet tin own up by the la sit ge-rs, encompass¬ 
ing all their camp, to defend it against any f >rce that may at¬ 
tempt to relieve the place. 

CIRCUMVE'CTION,.*. [drcunivt c/io, I.at.] the act of carry¬ 
ing round ; the state of being cariied round. 

To CIRCUMVE NT, c. V/. | circum and ratio, Lat.] to 
over-reach a person by superior craft; to deceive or im¬ 
pose upon by specious prett net s, and secret artifices; to 
delude. 

CIRCUMVENTION, s. [circumrrntio, I.at.] the imposing 
upon or over-reaching a person hy secret artifices and subtlety; 
fraud ; delusion ; imposture. Prevention. 

To CIKCUMVKST, r. a. [dreumnstiu. Lat.] to clothe all 
over with a irarn'cnt; to surround with a ga.incut. 

To C1RCUMVO LVE, v. a. [drcumiulvo, Lat.] to roll 
round ; to roll any body in an orbit or circle. 

CIRCUMVOLUTION, s. [from drcumrolulus, Lat.] the 
act of rolling round; the state of being rolled on ml; the 
thing rolled round another. 

CIRCUS, s. [Lat.] in Antiquity, a spacious building of a 
round or oval figure, erected to exhibit shows and games to 
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ihe people. The Roman Circus was a large, oblong edifice, 
bowed at one end, encompassed with porticoes, and furnished 
with two rows of seats, ascending over each oilier. In the 
middle was a kind of foot-bank, or eminence, with obelisks, 
statues, and posts, at each end. It is said to have been 2187 
feet long, and 900 broad, and capable of containing 150,000 
people; or according to some 200,000, or 300,000; and was 
the greatest building in Home. 

Cl 'RENCESTER, a large borough in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Mondays and Fridays, containing 1108 
houses and 5420 inhabitants, and formerly surrounded by 
walls, of which some vestiges are yet visible. It has manu¬ 
factures of cutlery ware, particularly cutlers’ knives, carpet¬ 
ing, wool-combing, wool-stapling, and yarn, and is one of the 
greatest marts in England for wool. It sends two members to 
parliament, and is seated on the river Churn, in the road from 
Oxford to Hath, 18 miles S. E. of Gloucester, and 89 AV. of 
London. 

CIST, s. [cis/a, Lat.] a case; a covering; an excava¬ 
tion. In Medicine, the coat or enclosure of a tumor; a 
tegument. 

CI'STED, a. inclosed in a bag or membrane. 

C1STF/HCIANS, in Church History, a religious order 
founded in the eleventh century, by St. Robert., a Benedic¬ 
tine. They became so powerful, that they governed almost 
all Europe, both in spirituals and temporals. Cardinal de 
Vitri, describing their observances, says, they neither wore 
skins nor shirts, nor ever ate flesh, except in sickness; they 
abstained from fish, ecus, milk, and cheese; lay upon straw 
beds, in their tunics and cowls; rose at midnight to prayer; 
spent the day in labour, reading, anil prayer; and in all their 
exercises observed a continual silence. The habit of 
their order is a white robe in the nature of a cassock, 
with a black scapulary and hood, and girt with a woollen 
girdle. The nuns wear a white tunic, and a black, scapulary 
and girdle. 

Cl'STERN, s. [cistcrna, Lat.] a receptacle for water or rain, 
placed in yards or kitchens for family use ; a large reservoir of 
water, or enclosed fountain. 

CI'STUS, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, of which species 
five are natives of England, viz. the hoary, annual, narrow- 
leaved, sunflower, and dwarf: they all (lower in June or 
July. 

CIT, *. [a contraction of citizen ] one who lives in the city, 
opposed to one at the court; a word of contempt. 

CITADEL, s. [eilndel/e, Fr.] a fort, or place fortified with 
four, five, or six bastions, to defend a city against enemies, or 
to keep the inhabitants in subjection. 

Cl'TAL, s. a reproof, or impeachment; a summons, or call 
to appear in a court. Quotation; citation. 

CITATION, s. [cilalio, Lat..] in Law, a summons to appear 
before any ecclesiastical judge, on some cause relating to the 
church. The quoting or mentioning an author’s name; the 
passage quoted from an author. A mention, detail, enumera¬ 
tion. 

C1TATORY, a. having the power or form of a summons, or 
used as a summons. 

To CITE, v. a. \ci(o, Lit.] to summons or call a person to 
appear in a court of justice ; to enjoin, or call on a person with 
authority. To quote. 

CI'TF.ll.s. one who summons a person to appear in a court; 
one who quotes a passage from an author. 

CITESS, s. [peculiar to Dryclen] a city woman. 

OTHARA, or CITHERN, s. [ci thorn, Lat.] a kind of harp, 
or musical instrument, used by the ancients, the precise form or 
»trueture of which is not known: at first it had only three 
strings, but the number was inc reased afterwards to 8, 9, and 


lastly to 24 ; it was played upon with a plectrum or quill, like 
the lyre. 

CITIZEN, s. [citoycn, Fr.] a person who is free of a city; 
one who carries on a trade in a city, opposed to a gentleman 
or soldier; an inhabitant; a dweller in any place. In France, 
during the revolution, the term Citizen became genera) *"wtead 
of Monsieur, and every other honorary title. 

CITRINE, a. [citrinus, Lat.] lemon-coloured; of a dark 
yellow. 

CI TRINE, s. [cilrinvs, Lat.] a species of crystal of an 
extremely beautiful yellow. It is generally clear, fine, and 
free from flaws; it is very plentiful in the West Indies, and is 
often set in rings by our jewellers, and may be mistaken for a 
topaz. 

CI TRON, s. [citrus, Lat.] a fruit which comes from a hot 
country, and is. in smell, taste, and shape, somewhat like a 
lemon. Citron-water, or Aqua viUe, is distilled from the rind 
of citrons. 

CITY, s. [cite, Fr.] a large town enclosed with a wall. In 
I.aw, a town corporate, that has a bishop and a cathedral 
thurcli. The inhabitants of a city. 

CITY, a. living in a city ; like a citizen. 

CI VET, s. [cicct/e, I’r.l in Natural History, a little animal, 
a native of Peru and Guinea, not much unlike our cat. A per¬ 
fume obtained from the civet cat. 

CI VIC, a. [civicns, Lat.] that relates to civil matters, op¬ 
posed to miiitarv. A ciric crown, among the Romans, was 
made of oaken leaves, and given to those that had saved the 
life of a citizen. 

CI VIL, n. [civilis. Lat.] that belongs to a city, or the go- 
\eminent thereof. Polished: well regulated. Figuratively, 
civilized; humane; well bred; complaisant; gentle; beauti¬ 
fully applied to inanimate things. Civil war, that which citi¬ 
zens or people of the same nation wage with each other. 
Civil lit nth , that which is indicted by the laws, in opposition 
to natural. Joined with power or magistrate, that which is 
exercised on the principles of government, opposed to mili¬ 
tary. Civil lair, is that w hich is opposed to the Common, 
and implies the Homan law, contained in the institutes, digests, 
and code. Civil l/rnr, that which is established by law in 
any country, so called to distinguish it from the natural 
year, which is determined by the revolution of the heavenly 
bodies. 

CIVI'LIAN, s. [from civilis, I.at.] one who professes and 
makes the civil law liis peculiar study. 

CIVILIZATION, s. a law which renders a criminal process 
civil, liv turning an information into an inquest, &e. 

CIVl'LITY, s. politeness; a polite address attended with 
humane and benevolent actions; a kindness bestowed in a 
polite manner. That which belongs to a civilized state. 

To C IVILI ZE, v. a. to instruct in such sciences as tend to 
render men humane ; to reclaim from a state of barbarity. 

CIVILI'ZER, s. one who reforms the savage manuers of bar¬ 
barians, and renders them both humane and polite. 

Cl'VIl.LY, ad. in a.manner agreeable to the principles of 
government, and the lilies of society; in a kind, condescend¬ 
ing, good-natured, and genteel manner. 

(’IZE, s. [generally written size; from incisa, Lat.] the di¬ 
mensions of any thing with respect to magnitude or bulk. 
Not in use. 

CLACK, s. [klank, Belg.] any thing which makes a con¬ 
tinued and lasting noise, applied to that of a mill. Figura¬ 
tively, incessant and importunate tattle. The tongue. 

To CLACK, t*. p. [klatschcn, Teut.] to make a noise like 
that which is heard in a mill when going; to let the tongue 
run. or to talk much. 

CLACKMA'NNAN, a borough of Scotland, in Clack- 
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mannanshire, seated on the N. shore of the river Forth, 29 
miles VV. N. VV. of Edinburgh. Here Robert de Bruce, king 
of Scotland, had a palace. 

CLA Ch MA'NNA N, a small county of Scotland, bounded 
on the E. by Fifeshire, on the N. and W. by Perthshire, and 
on the S. by Stirlingshire. It is but 8 miles in length, and 5 
in breadth, but produces good corn and pastures, and plenty 
of coals and salt. This shire, together with Kinross, sends one 
member to parliament; and contains Id,729 inhabitants. 

CLAD, part, preter. from Clothe. 

To CLAIM, v. a. [clamcr, Fr.] to demand as a right or due; 
to require authoritatively. 

C LAIM, s. a demand, or right of demanding a thing as due. 

CLAIMABLE, a. that may be demanded as due, or as be¬ 
longing to a person; challengeable. 

CLAl'MANT, s. he that pretends a right to any thing in the 
possession of another, and demands it as his property. 

CLAI'MEK, s. one who demands a thing as his property. 

CLAllt-OBSGU'RB, s. See Clahe-Oi^cvui'.. 

To CLAM, v. a. [from clamian, Sax.] to clog with any 
glutinous or viscous matter. Neuterly, to be moist. 

To CLA'MUKR, v. n. [perhaps corrupted from climb] to 
ascend or go up a steep place with difficulty, so as to he forced 
to use feet, knees, and hands. 

CLAMMINESS, s. the quality by which anv substance 
sticks to any thing that touches it; viscidity; ropiness. 

CLA'MMY, a. viscous, ropy, glutinous, or adhering to any 
thing which touches it; tenacious; adhesive. 

CLA'MOROUS, «. making a noise with the voice ; speaking 
loud and turbulent; vociferous. 

CLA'MOUR, .s. [clamor, Lat.] a noise, or outcry; an ex¬ 
altation of the voice in anger. Applied with elegance to in¬ 
animate things. 

To CLA'MOUR, v.n. to make a noise; or speak in a loud, 
passionate, and turbulent manner; to vociferate. 

CLAMP, s', [l/lampe, Brig.] a piece of wood added to ano¬ 
ther to strengthen it, and prevent its bursting. A little piece 
of wood in the form of a wheel, used in a moitise, instead of a 
pulley. A quantity or collection of bricks. Clump vails aie 
such as aie used to fasten on clamps in the building or repair¬ 
ing of ships. 

To CLAMP, v.a. in Joining, to fit a board with the grain to 
another piece across the grain; this is of use to prevent warping. 

CLAN, s. a family, race, or tribe; a body of persons. 

Cl.A'NCULAR, «. [clanciilarius, Lat.] secret, clandestine. 

CLANDESTINE, «. [dandcslinus, Lat.] underhand; se¬ 
cret, in order to evade any law; private. 

CLANDESTINELY, ad. in a secret or private manner, in¬ 
cluding some illegal or bad practice. 

To CLANG, t>. n. [damjo, Lat-] to make a loud shrill noise 
with a brazen sound like that of a trumpet; or to make a noise 
like that of armour when struck with a solid body, or like 
swords when beat together; to clatter. Actively, to strike 
together, so as to make a noise. 

CLA'NGOUH, s. [clangor, Lat.] a loud shrill sound. 

CLA'NGOUS, a. making a loud and shrill noise. 

CLANK, s. a loud, shrill, or lmrsh noise, made by hard 
nut sonorous bodies when clashed together. 

To CLAP, v. a. [elappan, Sax.] to strike together with a 
quick motion, so as to make a noise; to put one thing upon 
another with a hasty, sudden, and unexpected motion ; to per¬ 
form any action in a quick and unexpected manner; to applaud 
or praise a person by striking the hands together; to shut up 
with a quick or sudden motion. To infect with a venereal 
poison. To dap up, implies to complete suddenly without 
much precaution. Neuterly, to move nimbly with a noise; to 
enter with alacrity upon any tiling. 


CLAP, *. a loud noise made by the striking of two solid 
bodies together, or by explosion, when applied to thunder; 
applause or approbation, testified by striking the hand* to¬ 
gether. In Medicine, a venereal infection. 

CLA'PPElt, s. one who strikes his hands together by wnv 
of applause; the tongue, or piece of iron, which hangs in the 
inside of a bell, and makes it sound; a piece of wood in a mill 
for shaking the hopper. Figuratively, the. tongue of a pit non 
that is very talkative; a word of reproach. 

To CLAPPEHCLA'W, v. a. to scold. 

CLARE, a county of Munster, in Ireland, 55 miles long, 
and 88 broad, bounded on the VV. by the Atlantic ; on the N. 
by Galway ; and on the IJ. and S. by the Shannon, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Tipperary, Limerick, and Kerry. It contains 2 
market-towns, 79 parishes, and 253,202 inhabitants; and sends 
two members to parliament. It breeds more horses than any 
other county in Ireland, besides a great number of cattle and 
sheep. The old town of Clare, called also Ennis, though 
distinct from Ennis, which is two miles distant, is no.v only a 
village, 17 miles N. W. of Limerick, and 112 S. VV. of Dublin. 

CLARE, a town of Suffolk, with a market on Tuesday. 
It is seated on a creek of the river Stour; and the ruins of a 
castle, and a collegiate church, are stiil visible. It Inis a 
manufacture of baize, a very large church, and a Presbyterian 
and Quakers’ meeting. It consists of about 5.00 bouses, with 
a population of 1620 ; and the streets are pretty wide, but 
not paved. It is 15 miles S. of Bury St. Edmond's, and 66 
N. E. of London. This place gives title to the duke of Clarence. 

CLAKKNCE'tJX, or CLAREXCl'KUX, klar-en-slm, s. 
[IT.] the second king of arms, so called from the di.ke of 
Clarence, soil of Edward III. who first bore till-. office, If.- 
marshals and disposes of the funerals of all the lower i;• d .I -'f. 
on the south side of the Trent, and is therefore called Suir<>\, 
i. e. South-roy, or South-king. 

CLARE-OBSCU'RE, s. [darus and dm a ms , I d ] m 
Painting, the lights and shades in a picture; the ait ot dioi Jad¬ 
ing the lights and shades in a piece to the greatest ailva d . 

CLA'RET. s. [daiicl, Fr. | French wine, of a clear, p d-. 
red colour, and delicate flavour. 

CLA'RICOKD, or CI.AKICHORD, s. [from dans and 
chorda, Lat.] a musical instrument in form of a spinu. I. It 
has 19 or 50 stops, and 70 s-rings, which bear on tiic i ii.ie- 
the first whereof is the highest, the rest diminishing in pi.ipui- 
tion. Some of the strings arc in unison, their numb, r being 
greater than that of the stops. There are seveial litih- m< r 
tises for passing the jacks, armed with brass books, uh.rh 
stop and raise the chords, instead ol the chords used in \ir- 
ginals and spinnets. The chords are covered with pieces ot 
cloth, which render the sound sweeter, and deaden it so. that 
it cannot be heard at any considerable distance; and then loie 
is ill particular use among the nuns, who are unwilling to 
disturb the silence of the dormitory. 

CLARIFICATION, s. [from darus and /fo, Lat.] the deal¬ 
ing any thing from impurities; the fining liquors. 

To CLA RIFY, v. a. [clarifier, Fr.] to fine or make any 
liquor clear. Neuterly, to clear up; to brighten. 

CLARION, s. [damn, Span.] a trumpet with a narrower 
tube anil shriller sound than the common sort. 

CLA'IUTY, s. [dartc, old Fr.] brightness; splendour. 

CLARK, s. See Clerk. 

CLA'RY, j. in Botany, a genus of pLnts, called by T.in - 
nans salvia. There are two British species, viz. the mea¬ 
dow and wild; the former with oblong, heart-shaped, scol¬ 
loped leaves, and bluish purple blossoms : is found in Essex, 
and flowers in July; the latter with indorsed, serrated, 
smoothish leaves, and blue blossoms, is common in meadows 
and pastures, flowering from May to .September. 

3 A 
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To CLASH, r. n. [kldzcn, Belg.] to make a noise, applied 
to two bodies struck together; to act with opposite views; to 
contradict, oppose, or disagree. Actively, to strike one thing 
against another, so as to produce a noise. . 

CLASH, s. a noise made by the striking two bodies to¬ 
gether; opposition of sentiments, opinions, or interests. 
CI..VSHISO, See Clash. , 

CUSP, [e/espe, Belg.] a thin piece of metal curved at 
the extremities, which enters into a hole made in another 
place, and used to fasten two things together, such as the 
covers of a hook, or the foreparts of a garment, &o. Figu¬ 
re t/rc/v, an embrace, wherein the arms are thrown round the 
hotly of a person. 

To CLASP, v. a. to shut or fasten by a clasp; to hold 
within the hands: to make the fingers meet round the circum- 
ieretice of any thing held in the hand; to enclose. 

CLASPER, s. the tendril or thread of a creeping plant, 

by n van £"!?* t0 some 0,!ier thin S for support. 

• ^ s. a knife which is furnished with a 

spring, and folds into the handle. 

CLASS, s. [c/assts, Lat.] a collection of things ranged 
according to their different natures and value; a rank or 
order. In Schools, a number of hoys placed according to 
their attainments, and the authors they read. 

To CLASS, v. n. to range according to some stated method 
of distribution ; to range according to different ranks. 

CLA'SSIC, or n.A'SSICAL, a. [clnssicus, I.at.] relating 
to ancient authors; relating or pertaining to literature. 

CLA'SSIC, s. an author of the first rank for abilities, and 
esteemed a standard for style, &c. usually applied to ancient 
authors. 


CLA'SSIS, s. [Lat.] order; sort; body. A convention or 
assembly of persons within a particular district. 

To CLATTER, v. v. [dntruia/e, Sax.] to make a noiso 
by being often struck together, applied to sonorous or metal¬ 
line bodies ; to make a noise by talking aloud, fast, and little 
to the purpose. A low word. Actively, to make any thing 
sound and rattle by striking it. 

CLATTER, .f. a rattling noise made by the frequent strik¬ 
ing of hard bodies together; a confused and tumultuous noise. 

CLA'VATED, a. [davntus , Lat.] knobbed; or abounding 
in knobs. 


CLAVE, the preterit of Cleave. 

CLA'VKLLATEl), part, [clavcllatus, low I.at.] in Che¬ 
mistry, made with burnt tartar. 

CLA'VICLE, s. [davicula, Lat.] in Anatomy, the collar¬ 
bone, of which there are two, situated between the scapula 
and sternum, each of them resembling an Italic S, but in 
women more straight than in men. 

(T.AU'DENT, a. [daudens, Lat.] shutting; enclosing; or 
confining. 

To CLAU'DICATE, e. n. [c Inudico, Lat.] to halt; to limp. 

CLAUDICATION, s. the act or habit of halting. 

CLAUSE, s. [daitsnla, Lat.] a sentence; a single article; 
so much of a sentence as will make sense. 


dissolved in water, and when mixed with it, not quickly sub- 
si,li n .r Figuratively, the earth, or substance out of which 
our bodies are bv Scripture, said to be produced. 

CLAY, a village of Norfolk, with a small harbour, and 
i ' salt-works in the neighbourhood, from whence salt is 
s ‘ ci r t a\l over the country, and sometimes exported to Holland, 
|j .|,j ( . .*■<• It is seated on an arm of the sea, between 
two rivei’ 8 miles from Walsingham, 20 N. W. of Norwich, 

and 120 from London. . . , 

with rlav. In Agriculture, to 
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manure with clay. 

CLAY-COLD, a. as cold as clay. Figuratively, lifeless. 
CLAYES, s. [elaye, Fr.] in Fortification, wattles made with 
stakes interwoven with osiers, to cover lodgments. 


CLA'YEY, a. consisting of, or abounding in clay. 
CLA'YISH, a. of the nature of clay; like clay. 
CLA'Y-MARL, s. u whitish, smooth, chalky earth, resem¬ 
bling clay, but somewhat more fat, and sometimes mixed with 
chalk-stones. 


CLA Y-PIT, s. a pit. where day is dug. 

CLEAN, a. [ clinic , Sax.] free from dirt or soil. Figura¬ 
tively, free from any moral stain, wickedness, or impurity. 
Adverbially, it implies entirely, perfectly, fully, or completely. 

To CLEAN, v. a. to free from dirt or filth. 

CLK'ANLY, a. free from dirt or filth. Free from moral 
impurity; innocent; chaste. Nice; full of address. 

CLE'ANLY, CLEAN LILY, ad. in a clean, neat, manner, 
free from dirt or tilth; elegantly; dexterously; cleverly. 

CLE'ANNKSS, or CLEANLINESS, s. neatness; freedom 
from dirt or filth ; elegance; exactness. Freedom from any 
moral impurity; innocence. 

To CLEANSE, v. a. [dteiisian, Sax.] to free from dirt or 
filth by washing or rubbing. To purify from guilt. To free 
from bad humours by purges, in medicine. To free from 
matter of funguses, applied to wounds. 

CLF.'ANSER, s. [dtrnserc, Sax.] that which cleanses. In 
Medicine, that which removes any humours, or expels any 
noxious fluid from the body; a detergent. 

CLEAR, a. [darns, Lat.] bright, transparent, pellucid, 
transpicuous. Free from blame, innocent, without blemish. 
Evident, indisputable, undeniable. Free from distress, pro¬ 
secution, or imputed guilt. Vacant. Out of debt, unen¬ 
tangled ; out of danger. Unclouded by care or anger; 
cheerful. Sounding distinctly; canorous; articulate. 

To CLEAR, v.a. to brighten ; to cleanse ; to purify. To 
vindicate one’s character; to prove a man’s innocence. To 
free from obscurity. To discharge a debt. To clarify or clear 
liquors, To gain without any deduction for loss or charges. 
To dear a ship, is to obtain leave for sailing, or selling rhe 
cargo, by paying the customs. Neiiterly, to become bright; 
to recover transparency. To he free from eniharrassments. 

CLE'ARANOE, s. a certificate that a ship has been cleared 
at the custom house, by paying the duties. 

PLEA A’, CA PE, a promontory on a little island, called Clare, 
on the S. const of Ireland. Lat. 51. 1/5. N. Ion. 9. AO. W. There 


CLAU'STKAL, a. [from daustrum, Lat.] belonging to a is also another island, called Cape (Tear Island, at a small 
cloister, or religious house. distance from Baltimore Haven ; they are both inhabited. 

CI.AU'SURE, 5 . [dausurn, I,at.] confinement; the state of CLEARER, s. the person or thing that removes any filth 
a person shut up or confined in a monastery. or obstruction; a purifier. That which communicates light to the 

CLAW, s. [daw. Sax.] the foot of a bird or beast., armed mind, or removes any difficulty or prejudice which may obscure 

with a sharp-pointed horny substance. The human hand, in the judgment; an enlightener. A brightener. 
contempt. CLEARLY, ad. free from darkness, obscurity, or ambi- 

To CLAW, v.a. [clawan. Sax.] to scratch or tear with guitv; plainly; without any undue influence or prejudice, 

the nails; to pull, as with the nails. Without deduction or diminution, applied to gains; without 

CLAWED, part, furnished or armed with claws. evasion or reserve. Brightly; luminously. 

CLAY, s. [c/ai, Brit.] a compact, weighty, stiff, viscid, CLEARNESS, s. transparency, which renders a thing 
and ductile earth, when moist; smooth to tlic touch, easily easy to be seen through, applied to glass. Freedom from 
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dreg*, or filth, applied to liquors. Distinctness, plainness, 
freedom from obscurity and ambiguity, applied to ideas. 

CLEAR-SIGHTED, s. able to discern and distinguish 
things ; judicious ; seeing into the consequences of things. 

To CLEARSTARCH, v. a. to sLareli in such a manner, 
that linen may appear transparent, and clearer than in common 
washing. 

To CLEAVE, v. n. [preter. I clave, part, cloven; cleofan, 
Sax.] to stick; to adhere to; to unite one’s self to a person. 

To CLEAVE, t'. a. [preter. / clave, clove, or cleft, part. 
cloven, or cleft; cleofan. Sax.] to divide a thing with a chop¬ 
per and witli violence ; to divide by a swift or rapid motion. 
To divide or separate; to part asunder. 

CLEAVER, s. a large flat instrument made of metal, 
with a handle, and of a long square form, used by butchers to 
separate the joints of meat from their carcases; one who chops 
any thing. In Botauy, a weeil named likewise c liver and 
goose-grass. 

C1.EES, s. the two parts of the foot of a cloven-footed 
beast. Probably corrupted from claws. 

CLEF, s. [clef, Fr.] in Music, a mark placed at the begin¬ 
ning of the lines of a piece of music, which determines the 
name of each line, according to the scale; the tune, or key 
in which it. is to begin, and all the unisons in a piece. 

CLF.FT, part. pass, from Ci.kavt.. 

CLEFT, s. a space made by the separation of the parts of 
any body; a crack; a crcvise. In Farriery, a disease in 
horses, which appears on the hough of the pasterns. 

To CLK'FTGRAFT, v. a. in Gardening, to engraft by 
cleaving the stock of a tree, and inserting a brunch into it. 

CLEMENCY, s. [dementia, I .at.] unwillingness to punish, 
and tenderness in indicting punishment; mercy. 

CLEMENT, a. [daunts, Lnt.) unwilling to punish, and 
tender in executing or m limiting punishment; compassionate. 

CLE'OBU/IY, called also North C/cobury, ami Cleobury 
Mortimer, a town of Shropshire, with a market on Thursday, 
situated on the river Rea, ‘28 miles S. 8. E. of Shrewsbury, 
and 187 N. N. \V. of London. Population 1716. 

CLEPSY DRA, s. [e\n£u<j>« from sXittto) and loop, Gr.] a 
water-clock, or an instrument to measure time by the fall of 
a certain quantity of water, used by the ancients before the 
invention of clocks and hour-glasses, both by sea and land. 
There were many kinds of Clepsydra- among the ancients, but 
all of them had this in common, that the water ran generally 
through a narrow passage from one vessel into another, and 
in the lower was a piece of cork, which, as the vessel filled, 
rose up bv degrees, and shewed the hour. 

CLERGY, s. [drrye, Fr.] a body of men set apart by due 
ordinatiou for the service of God, and the Christian church, 
and originally consisting of bishops, priests, and deacons; but 
in the third century many inferior orders were appointed, such 
as subdcacons, acolylliists, readers, &c. The clergy of the 
church of Rome are divided into regular and secular. The 
regular clergy consist of those monks or religious who have 
taken upon them holy orders of the priesthood in their respec¬ 
tive monasteries. The secular clergy arc those who are not of 
any religious order, and have the care and direction of 
parishes. The Protestant clergy are all secular. The privi¬ 
leges of the English clergy, by the ancient statutes, are very 
considerable : their goods are to pay no toll in fairs or markets; 
they are exempt from all offices but their own; from the king's 
carriages, posts, &c.; from appearing at sheriffs’ tourns, frank¬ 
pledge, &c.; and are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their spiritual, but their temporal means. A clergyman ac¬ 
knowledging a statute, is not to be imprisoned. If he be con¬ 
victed of a crime for which the benefit of clergy is allowed, he 
shall not be burnt in the hand; and he shall have the benefit 


of clergy tn infinitum, which no layman can have more than 
once. The revenues of the clergy were anciently very con¬ 
siderable ; but since the Reformation are very small, especially 
those of the inferior clergy. Indeed, an addition was made 
2 Anne, by which the whole revenues of first-fruits and tenths 
were granted to raise a fund for the augmentation of the main¬ 
tenance of the poor clergy; pursuant to which a corporation 
was formed, to whom the same revenues were conveyed in 
trust. Benefit of Clergy, is a privilege which anciently was 
allowed only to those who were in orders ; but by the statute 
of 18 Eliz. every man to whom the benefit of clergy is granted, 
though not in orders, is put to read at the bar, after lie is 
found guilty, and convicted of felony, and so burnt in the hand, 
and set free for the first time, if the ordinary or deputy stand¬ 
ing by do suv, Legit ttl clcricus; otherwise he shall sutler death. 

CLERGYABLE, a. the epithet given to felonies within 
benefit of clergy. 

CLE’RGYMAN, s. a person dedicated by ordination to 
the service of the church ; a person in holy orders. 

CLERICAL, a. [clericus, Lai.] belonging to the clergy. 

CLERK, s. [cleric, Sax ] a word originally used to denote 
a learned man, or man of letters: hut now the common ap¬ 
pellation by which clergymen distinguish themselves in Mgning 
any deed, instrument, &c. Also the layman who reads the 
responses to the congregation in the church, to direct tin: 
rest. It is likewise a common name for writers or hook 
keepers, in public offices or private eompting-houses. In our 
courts of iceord, there is a great number of officers who go 
under this name. 

CLERKSHIP, s. the office or employ of a clerk. 

CI.EVK, CLIP, (’LIVE, in the name of a place, denotes 
it to be situate on the side of a rock or lull : as, Chet laud, 
Clifton, Standi If. 

CL.EVER, a. dexterous, quick, or skilful in the perform¬ 
ance of any thing; well pleasing; convenient; commodious; 
proper; tilting. Well made; handsome. 

CLEVERLY, ad. in a dexterous, ingenious, skilful, and 
proper manner. Handsomely. 

CLEVERNESS, s. a proper, skilful, and dexterous per¬ 
formance; a quality which conveys the idea of fitness, inge¬ 
nuity, and perfection, and thereby excites satisfaction in the 
mind. Accomplishment. 

CLEVES, the duchy of, in the circle of Westphalia, 
hounded on the N. by Munster and Overyssel, and on the W. 
by Giielderland and Brabant. It is divided in two by the 
Rhine, and is about 40 miles in lenglh, and from 10 to 12 
in breadth. It is a fine country, variegated with hills, woods, 
fields, towns, and villages: the chief rivers aie the Rhine, the 
Lippe, and the Roer. Clcve.s its capital, is a handsome town 
consisting of about 800 houses, and seated on a hill, one mile 
W. of tlie Rhine, to which it has a canal, and 10 miles 
E. S. E. of Nimcguen. Lon. 6. 12. E. lat. 51. 48. N. 

CLEW, s. [klvuwen, Dalg.] any thing in a globular form ; a 
ball of thread. Figuratively, any guide or direction, by means 
of which a person may surmount any difficulty, alluding to a 
ball of thread made use of by persons to find their way back 
again from a labyrinth. The clew of a sail is the lower corner, 
reaching down to that earing where the tackle and sheets 
are fastened. 

To CLEW, v. a. among Sailors joined with the word s it, 
signifies to raise them in order to be furled by means of a rope- 
fastened to the clew, called the clew garnet. 

To CLICK, ti. n. [cliken, Belg.] to make a small, snarp, 
and successive noise, like that of the beats of a watch. 

CLI'CKER, s. a tradesman’s servant, who stands at the shop- 
door to invite customers to buy liis wares; commonly called 
a barker. Among Shoemakers, a cutter out. Among Printers 
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he who has the management of a piece of work on which seve¬ 
ral arc engaged to work collectively, or in a compauionship, 

CLIENT, s. [c liens, Lat.] in Law, one who employs a 
lawyer lor advice or defence. Among the Romans, one who 
was dependent on some great personage, who undertook to 
defend him from oppression. 

CLI ENTELE, or CLl'ENTSHIP, s. [clientele!, Lat.] the 
ollice or condition of a client. 

CLIFF, or CLIFT, s. [clif, Sax.) a steep or craggy rock, 
generally applied to one on the sea coast. In Music, used 
improperly for Clef. 

CLlMA'CTEll, kli-mac-ter, s. \ eXifianryp, Gr.] a certain 
space of time, or progression of years, which is supposed to 
cud in a critical or dangerous time. 

CLIMACTERIC, or CLLMACTE'RICAL, a. [from k\<- 
futKTiift, Cir.j among Physicians and Astrologers, a name given 
to certain periods in a man’s life, which they supposed to he 
very critical, and to denote some extraordinary change. Ac¬ 
cording to some, every seventh year is climacteric; but others 
allow only those years produced by 7 multiplied l»v the odd 
numbers 3, .5, 7, and f>, to be cliniucUriatl. These years, 
they say, biing with them some remarkable change with in¬ 
spect to life, health, or foil line; the Grand Climacteric is the 
83d year; but some, making two, add to this the 81st. The 
other Climacterics are the 7th, ‘21st, doth, •tOlh, amloGlIi. 

CLIMATE, [cXi'pu, Gr.] in Geography, a space on the 
surface of the earth, contained between two parallel circles, 
and measured from the equator to the polar circles ; in each of 
which spaces the longest days are half an hour longer ill those 
nearer the polar circles, than in those nearest the equator. 
From the polar circles to the poles, the eliuiul.es ineiease the 
space of a whole month. In the common and popular sense, 
any country differing from another, either in respect of its 
seasons, the quality of the soil, or the manners of its inhabit¬ 
ants, without any regard to the length of the day. 

Cl,[ MATURE, s. the same with climate. Not in use. 

CLIMAX, s. \K\iftaS, Gr.J in Rhetoric, a figure, wherein 
the sense of a period ascends or increases every sentence, till 
il concludes; as in the following : “ W hether Paul, or Apollos, 
or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are yours; and ye are Christ's; ami 
Christ is God’s.” 1 Car. iii. 22, 2d. 

To C1.1MU, kliiuc, v. ». [preter. and part. pass, climbed, 
.sometimes pronounced clime; dimltan, Sax.] to ascend; to 
ascend by their specific levity, &e. applied to vapours; to 
mount or go upwards, with labour and difficulty. 

CLIMBER, kli-mer, s. one who mounts, ascends, or scales 
any high or steep place. A plant so called from its creeping 
up on other supports, as the ivy, honeysuckle, &-c. 

Cl,I ME, s. the same as climate; generally used in poetry. 

To CLINCH, r. n. to hold a thing in the hand with the 
fingers and thumb meeting over it; to shut the hand so as 
the fingers and thumb may reach over each other; to bend 
the point, of a nail, when driven through any thing: to confirm, 
establish, or push home, applied to an argument. 

CLINCH, s. a word which has a double meaning ; a pun ; 
a word made use of to conclude several lines in the dill'erenl 
parts of a poem, and to rhyme to as many ditferent words. 
In Navigation, that part of a cable which is fastened to the 
ring of an anchor. 

CLINCHER, s. a cramp or holdfast, made of a piece of 
iron bent, or making an angle, at the top, and used to fasten 
planks. Figuratively, a concluding argument. 

To CLING, v. n. [prefer. / dung, or have clung; part. 
dung; Idgnger, Dan.J to stick close to, or bang upon, by 
twisting round a thing. To adhere, as followers, or friends. 

CLINIC, s. [from eXtyio, Gr.] a term applied by the ancient 


church historians to those who received baptism on their 
death-bed. One who keeps his bed through sickness. 

CU'NICAL, a. [from cXiVw, Gr.] in Medicine, a term par¬ 
ticularly used to signify the treating sick persons in bed, for 
the more exact discovery of all the symptoms of their diseases. 
A clinical lecture is a lecture delivered by the bed-side of the 
patient, tuid in which the lecturer refers his pupils to the ac¬ 
tual situation of the patient. 

To CLINK, i>. a. to strike metals together so as to make 
them sound. Neuterly, to make a noise, applied to the sound 
made hv two pieces of metal struck together. 

CLINK, s. a noise made by the striking of two pieces of 
metal, whether iron or steel, on each other. A key-hole. 

CLI NQUANT, klink-ant, a. [Fr.] dressed in embroidery, 
or in spangles; false glitter; tinsel finery. 

CLIO, [Lat.] one of the nine Muses, the patroness of 
history : she is called the daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne, 
to shew the qualifications of an historian ; her name properly 
signifies glory, fame, or renown, in a good sense, and is genc- 
rallv represented !»v a voting maiden crowned with laurel, 
holding u trumpet in her right hand, and a book in her left, 
villi Tlmevdides’ name in it. 

To CLIF, c. a. [dijipan. Sax.] to embrace by folding the 
arms closely round ; to enfold in the aims; to hug. To cut 
with shears, from k/ij /> r, Dm. or klippm, Belg. Figura¬ 
tively, to diminish, applied to coin. To cut short, not to 
pronounce fully, applied to language. 

CLI PPER, s. one that debuses the coin, by cutting, tiling, 
or otherwise diminishing its si/.e and weight. 

CLI PPING, s. the part cut or clipped otf. 

CLl'TUKRO , a small town in Lancashire, with a maikit 
on .Saturday, and manufactures of cotton, a medicinal spring, 
and a communication with the inland navigations, by which it 
carries on a trade in lime. It stands with its ruinous easth-. 
built by the Lacvs, on the liver Ribble, at the bottom of 
Pendle Hill, 32 miles S. K. of Lancaster, and 217 N. N. W. 
cf London. It sends one member to parliament, and had, in 
1831, a population of .7213 souls. 

CUTER, s- [more properly written clearer] in Botany, 
goosegrass, an herb which sticks to the clothes of such as 
touch it, and is used in medicine as an antiscorbutic. 

CLOAK, s. a loose outer garment without sleeves, worn 
over the rest of a person’s clothes, to defend them from cold 
or rain. Figuratively, a pretext, or pretence, in order to con¬ 
ceal any design. 

To CLOAK, v. a. to cover with a cloak. Figuratively, to 
conceal any design by some specious pretext or artifice. 

CLOCK, s. [ doec, Bril.] a kind of movement or machine, 
going by a pendulum, serving to measure time, and shew the 
hour by striking on a bell. Huygens was the first person who 
brought, the. art of clocknuiking to any perfection; and the first, 
pendulum clock made in England was in the year 1822, by 
ITomautel, a Dutchman. What’s o'clock? a phrase importing, 
what hour is it? ’77s nine o'clock, implies it is the ninth hour. 
Applied to stockings, clock signifies the work with which the 
ancles are adorned. An insect; a .sort of beetle. 

CLO'CKMAKER, an artificer whose profession is to make 
clocks. 

CLOCKWORK, s. any movements which go by means of 
springs, wheels, and a pendulum, and in that respect resemble 
the movements of a clock. 

CLOD, s. [clad, Sax.] a small mass of moist earth; a 
lump of earth or clay. Figuratively, a turf; the ground. 
Any thing vile, base, and earthly. A dull, gross, stupid person. 

to CLOD, v. n. to unite into a mass, on account of its 
moisture or viscidity. To curdle, used instead of dot. Ac¬ 
tively, to pelt with clods. 
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CLO'DDY, a. consisting of little heaps, small masses, or 
clods of earth. Muddy; miry. Mean; gross; stupid; base. 

CLO'DPATE, s. a stupid fellow; one who cannot easily 
apprehend the meaning of another. Hence clod-pated, an ad¬ 
jective, implying dull of apprehension, or stupid. 

To CLOG, t>. a. to load with something that may hinder 
motion; to burden ; to embarrass. Neuterly, to adhere; to 
coalesce; to be obstructed by some extrinsic matter. 

CLOG, s. any weight or thing which impedes or hinders the 
motion of a thing; a restraint; an incumbrance, hinderance, 
obstruction, or impediment. A composition of leather, con¬ 
sisting of a sole and two straps, worn by women over the shoes, 
to keep their feet dean or warm. A wooden shoe. 

GLO'GGINKSS, s. the state of being obstructed. 

CLO'GGY, a. that, by adhering to any instrument, stops 
up the passages, or otherwise hinders its motion. 

CLOTSTER, s. [clanster. Sax.] a habitation surrounded 
with walls, and dwelt in by monks or nuns ; a monastery ; a 
nunnery. In a more restrained sense, the principal part of a 
regular monastery, consisting of a square built on each of its 
sides. In Architecture, a court which has buildings on each 
of its four sides ; a peristyle, or piazza. 

To CLO'LSTF.R, r. a. to shut up in a monastery ; to con¬ 
iine in a religious house ; to exclude from the world. 

CLOI'STliRAL, a. shut up in a monastery or nunnery; 
solitary ; retired ; recluse. 

CLOISTERED, port, solitary; inhabiting a cloister; eon- 
tined in a monastery, or religious house. In Architecture, 
built round, or surrounded with a piazza or peristyle. 

Cl.OKE, s. See Ci.»ak. 

CLOMB, preterit of to climb. 

CLONMEL/., a borough of Ireland, and capital of the 
county of Tipperary, with a flourishing woollen manufacture, 
and a Population of 12,20(1. It was the birth-place of the 
celebrated Laurence Sterne, and is seated on tbe river Suir, 
over which it lias a bridge of ‘20 arc-lies, divided into two 
parts by a small island. It sends one member to parliament; 
and is lo miles S. S. E. of Cashel, and 34 S. W. of Kilkenny. 

To (.'LOOM, !-. a. [rhunion, S.ix.j to cover or stop up with 
clay, mortar, or any glutinous matter. 

To CLOSE, kloze, v. a. [from clousus, l.at.] to shut any 
thing that is open ; to conclude, finish, or perfect; to confine ; 
to enclose ; to repositc ; to join any thing broken. To lieal. 
applied to wounds ; to join two parts together, after being se¬ 
parated. To join with a party. To close with, or in with, to 
come to an agreement with. Neuterly. to coalesce. 

CLOSE, klose, s. any thing shut, without passage or out¬ 
let: a small field surrounded with a hedge or rails. Applied 
to time, the end of any particular period or portion. The end 
of a sentence ; a conclusion. A grapple, in wrestling. 

('LOSE, a. used with the verbs tie, shot, or fasten, shut 
so as nothing can come out, nor any air make its entrance. 
“ A close box.” “ A close room.” Without vent or inlet; 
without motion ; stagnating ; sultry, or not easily breathed in, 
applied to the air. Having very few pores, applied to metals. 
“ That very close metal.” Locke. Dense ; concise ; short; 
without any redundance ; or thick, applied to the manner of 
expression. “ Your thoughts lie so close together.” Applie d 
to situation, touching, or without any distance between the 
things mentioned. Applied to designs, secret or without dis¬ 
covery ; having the appearance of reserve and secrecy; with¬ 
out wandering. “ To keep our thoughts close to their busi¬ 
ness." Locke. Home; to the point; retired; without going 
abroad. “ Ho keeps very close.” Under great restraint. 
“ A close prisoner." Narrow, dark, cloudy, misty, and sultry, 
applied to the sky or weather. Used adverbially either by 
itself or in composition. 
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CLOSE-BODIED, a. that comes tight round the boilr, 
opposed to that which hangs loose; fitting exactly. 

CLOSE-HANDED, a. covetous; illiberal. 

CLOSE-LEAGUED, a. ranged near together; in a thick 
impenetrable body ; secretly leagued ; privately conspiring. 

CLO'SELY, ad. applied to shutting any vessel, A'c. with¬ 
out vent or passage for the internal or external air; very near. 
Not deviating from, applied to the translation of authors ; a«, 
“ 1 have translated closely.” Attentively. Secretly. 

CLO'SENESS, s. the state of having no passage for the 
air; nearness; narrowness; want of air; denseness; com¬ 
pactness ; rccliisencss; solitude; reserve; secrecy; avaric. 

CLOSE-PENT, a. shut close; without vent. 

CLO SER, s. a finisher or concluder. 

CLO'NF.STOOL, s. a chamber implement 

CLO'SET, s. a small room for privacy and retirement; a 
shallow place furnished with shelves, and with a door, serving 
as a repository for curiosities, or family utensils. 

To CLO'SET, v. o. to shut up or conceal in a closet; to 
lake into a closet for the sake of privacy. 

CLOSH, s. a distemper in the feit oft attic, called likewise 
the founds r. 

CLOSURE, s. the act of shutting or stopping up any apt ;- 
turn or cleft; reunion: confinement; conclusion: end. 

CLOT, s. [klottr, llelg.] a mass formed by thickening of 
anv iluid liodv : coagulation ; s-rume. A dull heavy fallow. 

To CLOT, r. v. \khitti ren, lielg.J togiow into small mas,., <, 
applied to any fluid substance : to concrete. To gather into 
clods, applied to moist or cl.iv v earth. 

CLO'TliUR, s. a provincial term tor the burdock, 

('LOTH, s. [plural cloths, or clotlos; cloth, Sax.j in a g - 
neral sense, any thing woven, cither fiom animal or vegctaM,. 
substances, for garments; the linen wherewith a table is ■ <• 
vered at any meal ; the canvass on which pictures an p lion d ; 
the several coverings which are laid on a bed. 

To CLOTHE, c. n. [prefer. / clothed; pail. I knee clot hr 
or clad] to invest with garments; to cover or adorn v.-»h 
dross. 

CLOTHES, s. [plural of cloth] dress; habit; garmn,:: 
vesture; vestment: covering for the body. Svxov. ('hole-. 
express simply that which covers the body. Dress has a more 
refined meaning : besides that of a hare eovciinc, it im huh s 
in its idea a relation to form and fashion, as wt II to oniann nts 
as necessaries; thus we say a Spanish dress: a rich dress. 

CLOTHIER, s. one who carries on the manufacture ' f 
woollen cloth : a cloth maker. 

CLOTHING, s. dress; vesture; garments. 

CLOTHKIIKARKR, s. one who shears the nap of wool a n 
cloth, after it has been raised by carders or lea/ers. 

CLOTFOl.L, s. a word of contempt or reproach, imply: 
a stupid person ; a block-head or thick-skull. 

To CLOTTKlt, r. n. See Clot 

('LOUD, s. a collection of condensed vapours suspend-d 
in the atmosphere. Clouds are the most considerable of all 
the meteors, as furnishing water and plenty to the earth ; nu 
ligating the excessive heats of the Torrid /one, and screening 
it from the beams of the sun ; collecting the rays of light by 
the numerous refractions they suffer in their passage through 
them, thereby prolonging the stay of light after the sun is de¬ 
scended below the horizon, and anticipating its coming some 
time before it has ascended above it; without their medium, 
the heavens would be one uniform sable substance, the rays of 
light would be scattered abroad in the immense regions of 
space, without reaching onr eyes, mid the ravishing prospect 
of nature would become a large blot. They consist of very 
small drops of water, detached by external or internal heat, and 
elevated by eleclricitv, and the laws of hydrostatics, above the 
3 B 
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surface of the earth, till they arrive at a collection of vapours 
of the same specific gravity as themselves ; when, meeting 
with cold, and running into each other, they form masses, or 
collections heavier than that part of the atmosphere which they 
swam in before, and so fall down in rain. Figuratively, the 
veins or dusky marks in agates, or stones. Any thing which 
obscures; a state of darkness. A crowd or great number. 

To CLOUD, v. a. to darken; to make the countenance 
appear lowering ; to render a truth obscure or difficult to be 
understood ; variegated or diversified with dark veins, applied 
to wood and stones. Ncuteilv, to grow cloudy, dark, or over¬ 
cast, applied to the sky or weather. 

CLOUD-BERRY, a plant, also called knot-berry. 

CLOUD, ST., a village of France, on the Seine, G miles 
W. of Paris, in which is a magnificent palace, gardens, a cas¬ 
cade, A-c. Near the park, on tlio bank of the Seine, is the 
celebrated porcelain manufacture of Scve. 

CLOU IH’.VPT, n , covered, topped by, or touching the 
clouds. “ The doud-capt towers.” Shah. 

CI.OU'DILY, ad. in a cloudy or dark manner. 

CLOUDINESS, s. a state wherein clouds procure dark¬ 
ness and obscurity ; gloominess ; darkness ; want of bright- 
m ss or lustre ; foulness, applied to precious stones. 

CLOUDLESS, a. without clouds; clear, applied to the 
weather. Without spot or foulness, applied to jewels. 

CLOUDY, a. formed of clouds; dark, obscure, or over¬ 
cast with clouds. Figuratively, obscure; dark; unintelligible; 
imperfect; gloomy ; sullen ; dejected. 

Cl.OV'E, the preterit, of Ci.eavk. 

CLOVE, s. [clou, Fr.] an aromatic fruit brought from the 
East Indies, growing on a tree twenty feet high, whose leaves 
resemble those of the hay-tree. A part into which garlic se¬ 
parates, when deprived of its outer skin. 

CLOVE-IJIJ.LIFLOWEK, s. a flower so called from its 
smelling like cloves ; the carnation. 

CLOVEN, participle of Ci. have. 

CLO'VEN-FOOTEl), or CLO VEN-HOOFED, a. having 
the foot or hoof divided into two parts. 

CLO'VER, or CLO'VER-GRASS, s. in Botany, a species 
of trefoil. To live in clover, is a phrase for living luxuriously, 
because clover is reckoned delicious food for cattle. 

CLOUGII, s. [dough. Sax.] the cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
Also a narrow glen, or \alley. An allowance in weight. 

CI.OUT, s. [dut, Sax.) a square piece of cloth made 
double, serving, among other uses, to keep infants clean from 
their evacuations. A patch on a shoe or garment. A vulgar 
term for a blow; as, “ A clout on the ear.” 

To CLOUT, r. a. to patch or mend in a coarse or clumsy 
manner; to cover with a thick cloth; to join awkwardly or 
clumsily together. To beat or strike with the hand. 

CLOUTED, part, patched or mended; joined in a clumsy 
manner. A corrupt pronunciation of dotted. 

CLOUTERLY, a. clumsy; awkward; loutish. 

CLOWN, s. a rustic, or country-fellow; one whose beha¬ 
viour is rude, and manners are unpolished ; a lout. 

CLOWNERY, s. ill-breeding; churlishness; rudeness. 

CLOWNISH, a. in a manner agreeable to clowns; rude, 
awkward, ill-bred, and coarse, like a clown; loutish. 

CLOWNISHLY, ad. in a clumsy, rude, ill-bred manner. 

CLOWNISHNESS, s. unpolished rudeness; rustic sim¬ 
plicity, or awkward address; broadness and coarseness of ex¬ 
pression. Synon. Unpoliteness is a want of good manners ; 
it. does not please. Clownishness is a mixture of ill manners ; 
it displeases. Clownishness proceeds from an entire want of 
education; unpoliteness, from a bad one. 

To CLOY, v. a. [ endoucr , Fr.] to fill so with food as to 
leave no appetite for any more; to surfeit almost to loathiug. 


CLUB, s. [clwppa, Brit.] a heavy and strong stick, useti as 
an offensive weapon. In Gaming, the name of one of the 
suits of cards, called in French trifle, from its resembling the 
trefoil leaf, or that of clover-grass. The money, proportion, 
or sunt which every member is obliged to pay at a drink ng 
society ; an assembly meeting at a public bouse to spend the 
evening, generally incorporated and regulated by orders esta¬ 
blished among themselves; a society for mutual assistance or 
benefit; concurrence ; joint expense or contribution. 

To CLUB, v. a. to contribute towards a public expense; 
to join and nuite in one common design; to carry on some 
common design which requires the assistance of many. 

CLUBIIE ADED, a. having a round or thick head. 

CLU BLAW, s. the compelling the assent of a person by 
external force or violence ; law of arms. 

CLU’BMOSS, a. a genus of mosses, called by botanists ly¬ 
copodium. 

CLU'BROOM, s. the room in which n club assembles. 

CLU'BRUSil, s. a species of bulrush. 

CI.U'BTOP, s. a genus of the fungusses, called by bota¬ 
nists davaria. 

To CLUCK, r. n. [eloccun, Rax.] lo make a noise like alien 
when calling her chickens. Actively, to cail as a hen. 

CLUMP, s. [Id a in pe, Tent.] a shapeless thick piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly as broad as long ; a tuft of shrubs or 
trees. 

CLU MSILY, ad. in an uncouth, awkward, graceless, and 
unpleasing manner. 

CLU'MSINKSS, s. want of ingenuity, skill, dexterity, or 
readiness in performing any thing; awkwardness. 

CLU MSY, a. [Inwpsch, Belg.] awkward, artless, unhandy, 
and without grace in the performance of any thing; heavy, 
thick, and coarse, with respect to weight and shape. 

(.'■LUNG, the preterit and participle of Cling. 

To CLUNG, v. n. [dimjan. Sax.j to dry or waste like 
wood after it is cut. To adhere; to remain fixed. 

CLUNG, part, wasted away, by a consumption, or other 
disorder; shrunk up with cold. 

CLU STEK, s. [clyster, Sax.] a hunch, or several things of 
the same sort growing elose together, and on one common stalk. 
Figuratively, a number of animals crowding together ; a body 
of, or several people collected together. 

To CLU'STER, v.n. to grow in bunches (lose together, 
and on one stalk, applied to vegetables. To gather close to¬ 
gether in bodies, applied to bees. To gather into bunches. 

CLUSTER-GRAPE, a. in Botany, the small black grape, 
generally the forwardest of any of the black kind. 

CLU S'y’.RY, a. growing close together on one common 
stalk ; full of ousters. 

To CLUTCH, v. a. to hold in the hand with the fingers and 
thumb closed together; to gripe, or grasp; to shut the hand 
close, so as to seize and hold a thing fust. 

CLUTCH, a. a gripe, grasp, or seizure with the hand shut 
very fast and close. Figuratively, in the plural, dutches, 
mean the claws or talons of a bird or wild beast; or the hu¬ 
man hands in a sense of rapacity and cruelty. 

CLUTTER, a. [See Clattkk] a noise made by a person’s 
being in a hurry about some, trifling affair; a busy tumult ; a 
hurry or clamour; a low word. 

To CLUTTER, v. n. to make a noise or bustle. 

CLWYD, a beautiful vale of Denbighshire, enclosed by 
high mountains, extending from the sea inland above 20 miles, 
with a river of the same name running through it. Its breadth 
is from 3 to 8 miles, and it is covered with towns, village*, 
and gentlemen’s seats. 

CLYDE, a river of Scotland, which rises in Annandale, 
and running N. AY. through Clydesdale, passes by Lanerk, 
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Hamilton, and Glasgow, and falls soon after into the Frith 
of Clyde. It affords many romantic views, running for seve¬ 
ral miles between lofty eminences covered with wood, and 
exhibiting in its courso many stupendous cataracts. At Glas¬ 
gow it becomes navigable, and 6 miles below that city it is 
joined by the Great Canal from the Forth. 

CLY STER, s. [eXvim/p, Gr.] in Medicine, a decoction of 
various ingredients injected into the intestines by means of a 
syringe, or pipe and bladder. 

To CO ACER V ATE, v. a. [coacervo, Lat.] to heap together. 

COACH, s. [cochn, Fr.] a carriage of pleasure and state, 
having both back and front seats, hung upon straps or springs, 
running on four wheels ; and distinguished from a chariot be¬ 
cause it has two seats fronting each other; and from a vis-a-vis, 
because more than one person can sit opposite to one another. 
This carriage was originally intended for the country, and 
when lirst introduced into cities, there were but two even in 
Paris, one of which belonged to the queen, and the other to 
Diana, natural daughter to Henry II. The first courtier who 
set up this equipage was John de Laval de Bois Dauphin, who 
could not travel on horseback on account of his enormous bulk. 
We find, even in England, that as low as queen Elizabeth’s time, 
the nobility of both sexes attended her hi processions on horse¬ 
back. 

To COACII, v. a. to carry or convey in a coach. 

COACH-BOX, s. the seat on which the driver of the c> eh 
sits. 

COACII-I1IUE, s. money paid for the use of a hired roach. 

COACH-HOUSE, s. the house in which the coach is kept. 

COACH-MAKER, s. the artificer whose trade is to make, 
coaches. 

COACH-MAN, s. the driver of a coach. 

To COA'CT, v. ft. to act together; to act in concert. 

COA'CTION, s. [from coactus, Lat.] the obliging to do, or 
to idrain from doing any actions; force; compulsion. 

COA CT1V E, a. having the force, of restraining from, or 
compelling to any action ; acting in concert with. 

COADJ U'MENT, j. [from con and adjumentum, Lat.] 
mutual assistance. 

COADJ U'TANT, part, [con and adjutaus, Lat..] helping, 
assisting, or taking part in any action ; co-operating. 

COADJUTOR, s. [com and ndjutor, l.at.] one engaged in 
assisting another ; an assistant, associate, or partner in any 
undertaking." In the Canon Law, one appointed and em¬ 
powered to perform the duties of another. 

COADJU'VANCY, s. [from con and arljuvans, Lat.) help; 
concurrence in any process or operation; a contributing to 
effect any particular design. 

COADUNI'TION, s. [con, nd, and unitio, Lat.] the uniting 
of several things or particles into one common mass. 

To COAGME'NT, v. a. [coitr/mcnlo, Lat.] to join, glue, or 
heap together, so as to form one mass. 

CO AG MENTATION, s. [comjmintatio, Tat.] a joining, 
uniting, gluing, or otherwise heaping several particles or 
substances together, so as to form one common mass. The 
joining several syllables or words together, so as to form one 
word or sentence, applied to style or grammar. 

COA'GULABLE, a. [from coagulo, Lat.] that may thicken, 
grow dense, or concrete. 

To COA'GULATF,, v. a. [coar/tilo, Lat.] to make a thing 
curdle, or turn intoclots, applied to the turning of milk inloeurds 
by means of rennet. Neuterly, to curdle; to form concretions. 

COAGULATION, s. [coaijulatio, Lat.] the act of turning 
into curds. Concretion; congelation; or growing thick and 
tangible, applied to fluids; the state of a thing congealed, 
curdled, or condensed; the substance or body formed by con¬ 
gelation or concretion. 


COA'GULATIVE, a. [frpm coagnlo, Lat] that has the 
power of causing coagulations, concretions, or curdling. 

COAGULATOR, s. that which causes condensations or 
concretions. 

COAK, or COKE, s. pit-coal charred, or baked in a close 
oven or retort, so as to deprive it of its phlegm, its acid, and 
part of its fluid oil, and then suddenly quenched ; when thus 
prepared, it is used for exciting intense heats, as for the 
smelling of iron ore, and for operations where the acid and 
oily particles would be detrimental. 

COAL, *. [col, Sax.] a solid, dry, opaque, inflammable sub¬ 
stance, found in large strata, splitting generally in an hori¬ 
zontal direction, of a black glossy hue, soft and friable, not 
fusible, but easily inflammable, and leaving wheu burnt a great 
quantity of ashes. Figuratively, fire, or fuel. 

COAL-BLACK, a. the colour of coal; the deepest black. 

COAL-BOX, s. a box to carry coals to the fire. 

CO'ALKRY, s. See Collikuy. 

To COALESCE, ko-a-less, v. n. [co/i/esco, Lat.] to unite 
by spontaneous approximation ; to grow together. 

COALESCENCE, s. [from coalesce, Lat.] the act of coa¬ 
lescing or uniting several particles, whereby they adhere to¬ 
gether, and form one body or common mass; coMcre'ion. 

COAL-FISH, s. a species of beardless gadu«. 

COALI TION, s. [from coalition, Lat.] the uniting or join¬ 
ing of dilli/rent put tides, so as to (\mipo- ■ one common mass. 

COAL-MINE, s. a mine in which eo.il e, dug; a coal-pit. 

CO.U'TA TIOX, s. [from con and opto, Lat.] the lifting or 
artful disposition or airaiigoment of the p uts of a thing, or of 
the words of a sentence; adjustment ; ad ipt.ilion. 

To COA'RCT, or COA'RCI’ATK, r. a. \innicio. Lit.] to 
straiten ; to confine in a narrow compass; to ivsti.nn. 

COARCTATION, s. |from courctah ] coiiiim nn nl ; re¬ 
straint to a narrow space ; restraint, of liberty. 

COARSE, corse, a. mixed with dross, not refined, applied 
to metals. Rough, consisting of huge threads, apple,I ie 
cloth or silk manufactures. Rude, uncivil, iiidelii.it.-, ill In, u, 
applied to behaviour or manners. Unpolished, and not ele^ ml, 
applied to language. Mean, vile, rough, and of no value. 

CO'ARSELY, ud. in a rude, rough, inelegant manner ; flee 
from any graces, or appearance of politeness. 

COARSENESS, s. want of purity; abounding in dross; 
want of elegance or delicacy ; clownishness, rudeness, or rus¬ 
ticity; a composition of mean and cheap materials. 

COAST, s. [cosfe, IT.) a shore or land, which lies near, and 
is washed by the sea. Used by Sir Isaac Newton, in the sense 
of the original French and Latin, for a side or part. 1 lie const 
is clear, a phrase implying that any danger is over, and that 
there are no obstacles in a person’s way. 

To COAST, v. n. to sail m ar a coast, or keep within sight 
of land. To accost. Actively, to sail by ; to sail near to. 

CO ASTER, s. one who makes a voyage from port to port 
on the same coast, keeping at the same time within sight of 
the shore; one who sails near the shore. 

COAT, s. [cottr, Er.] the outward garment of a man. 
made with plaits at the sides; the lower part of a woman's 
dress, tied round the waist, and covering the legs; al-o called 
petticoat. Figuratively, any covering or tegument. The It n.s 
or fur of a beast. In Heraldry, the escutcheon, field, or habit, 
on which a person’s arms arc pourtrayed. 

To COAT, v. a. to cover or spread ovc-. 

COAT-ARMOUR, ». coat of arms; armorial ensigns. 

To COAX, v. a. to endeavour to persuade a puson by 
flattery, or insinuating address ; to wheedle ; a low word. 

CO'AXER, s. oue who endeavours to persuade a person 
by flattery, or artful and insinuating behaviour ; a vvheedler. 

COB, *. a sort of sea-fowl, called also sea-cob and sea-mew. 
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CO'BALT, s. a tnarcasite impregnated with arsenic. 

To CO'BBLE, v. a. Utobler, Dan.] to mend any thing in a 
clumsy manner, generally applied to shoes. To do or make 
any thing in a coarse, unhandy, or awkward manner. 

CO'BBLER, s. a mender of old shoes. Figuratively, a 
very bad or inelegant workman. 

CCfBHAM, a village in Surrey, with several fine seats, 
two medicinal springs, and manufactures of iron and copper. 
It is washed by the river Mole, which is made here 4 or 5 times 
broader than it is naturally, and is 7 miles S. \V. of Kingston, 
and 19 S. by W. of London. Population 1422. 

CO'BIRONS, s. irons with a knob at the upper end, used 
in fire-places where wood is burned. 

CO'BNUT, s. a large kind of hazle-nut; formerly the name 
of the walnut. A boy’s game; the conquering nut. 

CO'BSVVAN, s. the head or leading swan in a swannery. 

, CO'13VVEB, s. [kopweb, Belg.] the web or net of a spider, 
figuratively, any snare or trap. Sometimes used for a re¬ 
straint which mav be easily broken through. 

COCCI FKlKirs, kok-sif-e-rus, a. [from winca?. Or. and 
hro, I.al,] in Botany, a term applied to plants having berries. 

CO'CCILLS INDICES, s. the name ofa poisonous berry, 
olten mixed with malt liquors to make them intoxicating, 
though expressly forbidden by aet of parliament. 

COCHIN, a sea-port and country of Hindoostan, on the 
■•oast ot Malabar, situated AT, W. of the Tr uinncore country, 
•Hid by some included in it. Jt is governed hy a mjuh, who 
now possesses some towns, and is tributary to the British. 

It IS 97 miles S. hy F.. of Calicut. I.at. !>. Mi. Ion. 76. 8. E. 

, a OC/J/y CHINA, a kingdom of Asia, hounded on the \V. 
hy Siam and Cambodia; on the N. by Tow,,tin and Laos; 
n the h. by the Eastern Ocean; on the S. and S. W. hy 
ant Cambodia. It abounds in go Id, raw silk, drugs, 

' j ’■ P € PP er <' indigo, tea, ivory, and various kinds of trees 
onlsaL U ‘f u P W!trds of3 °0 miles in length, and about 
int 'Ll e r h ' a r d ™" fa ', ns 50 sea-port towns. The present 
resemble *1 a brow ' n complexion, and in manners 

= Ie the Chinese; but the aborigines, called Movs, who 
,, , " ven b ? tbem 10 the mountains about the beginning of 

- e loth century, are very black, and in features resemble 
'• '*} rfS- * * ,n fJ °f this country effected a great revolu¬ 

tion about the year 1792; and aftenvards aemdred the ad¬ 
joining kingdoms of Tonquin, Cambodia, Lao, and Ciampa. 

I he capital is Huefo, or Hue. 

COCHINEAL, s. [cochinilla, Span.] an insect found upon 
" f: originally of a white or pellucid colour, but turn- 

mg red by means of the food it eats, and when dried affording 
a beautiful purple colour made use of by dyers. 

kok-le-a-re, a. [from cochlea , Lat.l made 
vw Ww torm of *cr«w. 

‘ OCULE VTKl), kok-le-a-ted, a. [ from cochlea, f.at.] 
Ihelk l " ll> ”" ° f a SCreW - Turbinated, applied to 

tn(K, s. [oner. Sax.] the male of the species of domestic 

t'.uls, famous lor its courage, pride, and gallantry; the male 
any birds or fowls. Weather-cock, an instrument turnin'- 
llso ^ t0 show the jioint from which the wind 
l,n uistriunent turning with a screw, made of bell 
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lay hay in small heaps. Neuterly, to strut, hold up the h *a d , 
or look big on account of any little success. "* 

COCKA'DE, s. a ribband tied in a bow, or formed in the 
shape of a rose, worn in a hat. 

CO CKATRICE, s. [cock and otter, Sax.] a serpent, sup. 
posed to be formed from a cock’s egg. Figuratively, a 
person of an insiduous, venomous, and treacherous dispo¬ 
sition. 

CO'CKBOAT, s. a small boat belonging to a ship. 

CO'CKCROWING, s. the time at which cocks crow. 
Figuratively, the morning. 

To CO CKER, t\ a. [cotjueliHcr, Fr.] to indulge too much ; 
to fondle, or treat with too much fondness. 

CO'CKKH, x. one who keeps cocks for fighting. 

COCKEREL, s. a young cock. 

COCKERMOUTH, a borough-town of Cumberland, with 
a market on Monday, situated at the confluence of the rivers 
Cocker and Derwent. The market-place, and upjier part of 
the town are between two hills, on one of which stands 
the castle; on the other the church and the Kirkgate, an 
irregular but spacious part of the town. The lower part 
of the town is on a plain, consisting of a spacious street, 
with cross lanes. The upper and lower parts of the town 
are separated by the Cocker, but united by a bridge of one, 
arch. It has manufactures of shalloons, serges, stockings, 
coarse linens, Jiats, and leather, with considerable tanneries. 
Here are pleasant walks on the banks of the rivers. Popu¬ 
lation 4566. It sends two members to parliament; and is 
situated 10 miles N. E. of Whitehaven, 20 S. W. of Carlisle 
and 30.7 JV. N. XV. of London. 

COCKET, s. a seal belonging to the custom-house; an 
instrument drawn on parchment, signed, sealed, and delivered 
to merchants, as a certificate that they have paid the customs 
lor their goods. A cock-boat. 

CO'CKFIGHT, s. a battle or match of cock*. 
COCKHORSE, a. on horseback, triumphant; exulting: 

8 , v "] or( b Substantively, a puerile, term for a horse. 

COCKLE, s. [ coquiltc , Fr.] a small shell-fish. In Botany, 
the agrostenuna, an annual plant, growing iu corn-fields, and 
flowering in June: the same with corn-rose; a kind of poppy, 
\° CACKLE, v. a. to contract into wrinkles bv wet. 
CO'CKLEl), port, shelled; turbinated; wrinkled by wet. 
COCKLhVVOin, *. in Hotanv, the astragalus. Thei" 
are two British species, the wild liquorice vctcli, and purple 
mountain milkwort. * 1 

COCKLOFT, s. the room over the garret, in which fowls 
are supposed to roost. 

COCKNEY, s. a person born in London ; a word of con¬ 
tempt, and uncertain derivation. Figuratively, any ignorant, 
or inexperienced person, dwelling 1 in a city- 

COCK-PIT, s. a place wherein cocks generally tight. 

In a ship, a place on the lower deck of a man of war, m 
which are divisions for the purser, the surgeon, and his 
mates. 

CO CKSGOMB, s. a plant, the same with the yellow rattle, 
or pennygrass. 

COCKSbOOT, *. a kind of grass. 

COCKSHEAD, s. in Botany, a plant called likewise sain- 


I f UI uen- oucxariMU, s. in Uatany, a plant called likewise m,; 

m arrow • t! t / ra ') ln 'f , "l u °. rs from <,;isks > the notch of foin, and esteemed one of the best sorts of fodder for cattle 
Sih tr "X, ? f " S '"i " “? ***“ > ™«*SrUK, , Virginian h.»,l.. r „, . ££ , °f“2L. 

L — ” • - •* * ' need (. ofa balance. Cock-a- COCKSWAIN, s. [coygswatne, *Sax.] an officer on board 


, r* t . ■ i a uaiuiicr. V.UCR-(1- 

hoop nr Cock-on-lhe-hoop , a phrase implying triumphant ex- 
ultation, or elation on some success. 

To COCK, v. a. to erect, or sot upright. To mould the 
sfi«|>e of a lint; u> wear the hat with an air of petulance and 
smartness ; to hx the cock of a gun ready for discharging; to 


a m , im , war ’ wbo bas co,,l, nand of the boat. 

COCK WEED, s. a plant, called also dittander and pepper 
wort. ‘ 

LO CO A, or rather CA CAO, s. [ cacaotal, Span.] a specie* 
of palm-tree, cultivated in the East and West Indies, and 
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growing; in many of the South Sea Islands : the bark of the 
nut, which is large, is made into cordage, and the shell into 
drinking bowls; the kernel affords a wholesome food to the 
natives, and the milk contained in the hollow of the kernel a 
cooling liquor: the leaves are used as thatch for houses, or 
arc wrought into baskets. There is another kind of cocoa, 
much smaller, used in the composition of chocolate, and also 
called Chocolate Not, which sec. 

CO'CTILK, a. [coctilis, Lat.] made by baking, as a brick. 

CO'CTION, *. [cocfio, Lat.] the act of boiling. In Surgery, 
a digestion of matter 

COD, or CO'D FISH, s. a well-known sea-fish. 

COD, s. | codde, Sax.] in Botany, any case, or husk, in 
which seeds are lodged. A cushion, or pillow. 

To COD, v. n. to enclose in a husk, case, or cod. 

CODE, s. [codex, I,at.] a book ; a book of civil laws, ap¬ 
propriated to the collection made by Justinian. 

CO DICIL, s. [codkillus, Lat.] a writing made by way of 
supplement to a will, to supply something omitted, or to alter 
and explain Something contained in the testament. 

CO'DI'LLE, s. [coddle, Fr.] in Gaming, a term at ombre, 
when the game is won ; the same as basted, in quadrille. 

To CO'DLK, v. a. [coclitlo, Lat.] to parboil; to soften by 
the heat of water. To make much of, from c adder, old Fr. 

CO'DLING, s. an early kind of apple, so called from its 
being generally boiled for eating. A young- or small cod. 

COKFFICAOY, s. [ewi and ifficacio, Lat.] the united 
power of several things acting together. 

COEFFI'CIHNCY, s. [from con and efficio, Lat.] the acting 
together, or joint power of several things co-operating. 

COEFFTCIENT, s. [from con and efficient!, Lat..] that 
which acts jointly with another. Coefficients, in Algebra, 
numbers or uneven quantities prefixed to letters, in which they 
are supposed to be. multiplied. In Fluxions, applied to any 
generating term, it is the quantity arising from the division of 
that term by the generated quantity. 

CGi'NOBlTEK, [from mm: and [who, Or.] in Church 
History, a sort of monks, so called from their living in com¬ 
mon, and so differing from the Anchorites, who retired Irom 
society. The eumobitio life took its rise from thr times of the 
apostles, and was the slate of the first Christians, aceoidmg to 
St. Luke’s account of them. 

CfE'NOBY, s. a convent. 

COE'QUAL, a. being in the "same, state, condition, and 
circumstances as another; equal with another. 

COKQUA'J.ITY, s. the Stale of being equal. 

To COK'UCE, v. a. [com-eo, Lat.] to restrain or keep in 
order by force, or punishment. 

COF/RC1BLK, a. that may or ought to be restrained. 

COE RCION, s. [from rocrceo, Lat.] a cheek, or restraint. 
A restraining from the violation of any law, by means of 
punishment. 

COERCIVE, a. that has the power of restraining; that 
lias the authority of restraining by means of punishment. 

COESSE'NTIAL, a. [from con and essentia, Lat.] partaking 
of the same essence. 

COKNXKNTIA'LITY, s. the quality of partaking of the 
same essence. 

COKTA'NKOUS, a. [ccm and alas, Lat.] of the same age 
w ith another ; with to. 

CO ETERNAL, a. [eon and atoning, Lat.] existing eternally 
with another ; equally eternal with another. 

CO ETERNALLY, ad. in a manner or state equally eternal 
with another. 

CO ETERNITY, s. [r«« and irternitns, Lat.] having an 
eternity of existence together with, or equal to, the eternity of 
another 
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COE'VAL, a. [coeevus, Lat.| born or produced at the same 
time; of the same age with another; contemporary. 

COE'VOUS, a. [corevus, Lat.] of the same age; living at 
the same time; contemporary. 

To COEXI'ST, v. n. [eon and exislo, Lat.] to exist, or he 
at the same time, or in the same place. 

COEXI STENCE, s. the having existence at the same time 
or place with another; contemporarincss. 

COEXI STENT, a. having existence at the same time with 
another; contemporary. 

To COEXTEND, v. a. [con and extendo, Lat.] to extend 
1o the same space, period, or duration with another, followed 
by with, before the object with which the co-extension is 
formed. 

COEXTE'NSION, s. the act or state of extending to the 
same space or duration with another. 

CO FFEE, s. [Arab.] the berry of a tree, formerly peculiar 
to the kingdom of Yemen, in Arabia, but now propagated in 
most of our colonies, in Jamaica especially, where it is little 
inferior to the best Turkey. It grows on a tree forty feet high, 
which in Arabia is always covered with flowers and fruit. Its 
leaves resemble the common laurel. The liquor or decoction 
made from the berry roasted, was introduced first into England 
by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey merchant, in the year 1652, 
bringing with him one Fasqnet, a Greek servant, to make 
coffee for him; who was the first person that ever set up a 
coffee-house. 

COFFEE-HOUSE, s. a place where coffee is sold, persons 
generally meet, (if near ’Change) transact business, and the 
newspapers are taken in for their accommodation. 

CO FFEE-POT, s. the covered pot in which coffee is 
boiled ; or the pot into which it is decanted, when boiled. 

COF'FEE-MAN, s. one that keeps a coffee-house. 

CO’FFER, s. [co/'ie, Sax.] a chest for keeping money. 
Figuratively, treasure. In Fortification, a hollow lodgment 
aeioss a dry moat, the upper part of which is raised with 
pieces of timber above the moat’s level, is covered with hurdles 
laden with earth, and serves as a parapet with embrasures. 
Jl is generally used by the besieged to distress the enemy when 
they endeavour to pass the ditch. 

To CO’FFKR, a. to put into chests or coffers. 

COFFERER, of the lany's Household, s. a principal officer 
at court, in the counting-house, or elscwnere, next under the 
comptroller, who inspects the behaviour and conduct of the 
other officers of the household, and pays them their respective 
salaries. 

CO’FFIN, s. [cofin, l’r.] the receptacle wherein a dead 
body is placed for interment. A paper case in form of a cone 
or pyramid; a round piece of paper with the edges bent up 
peipcndicularly, used by the apothecaiies to drop their boluses 
in, to keep the outward part clean. 

To CO FFIN, v. a. to place or enclose in a coffin. 

To COO, v. a. to persuade, wheedle, or gain a person over 
by flattery, or an insinuating address. To falsify, or corrupt 
a manuscript, by inserting some word or sentence; to obtrude 
falsehoods, or endeavour to make, them pass eurrent. To coy 
a die, is to secure it so as to direct it in its fall. Nenterlv, to 
lie; to wheedle. 

COG, s. [ coyo , Lat.] the tooth of a wneel, by which it acts 
upon another wheel. A little boat, or cock boat. 

To COG, v. a. to fix cogs in a wheel. 

CO’GKNGY, s. [from coyo, Lat.] the pow-er of compelling ; 
the power of extorting assent or obedience. 

CO G ENT, purl, [coyens, Lat.] able to compel to action ; 
powerful; resistless; forcible; convincing. 

COGENTLY, ad. in a forcible manner. Extorting con¬ 
viction and assent, applied to arguments. Powerfully. 

3 (: 
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COGGF.R, s. a flatterer ; a whecdler. 

CO'GUESHAL, a town in Essex, with a market on Satur¬ 
day, and a manufacture of baize. It consists oi several nar¬ 
row streets, badly paved, with one large church and three 
meeting-houses, and is seated on the river Blackwater, or 
Pant, over which it has a bridge; 7 miles W. ot Colchester, 
and -It K. N. K. of London. Population 3227. 

COGGLESTONE, s. [cuo.jolo. Ital.] a small pebble; a 
little stoue. 

CO GITABLE, kodj-e-ta-bl, a. [from coyito, I.at.] that may 
be thought on, or may be the subject of thought. 

COGITATION, s.’ [cogHa'io, I.at.] the beholding any idea 
in the mind ; the act of thinking. Figuratively, thought, pur¬ 
pose, intention, or design ; meditation; contemplation. 

COGITATIVE, o. [from eoi/ifn, I.at.] having the power of 
thought ; given to thought, sludv, or reflection. 

(’(MINA I ION, x. [cni/nntto, I.at.] in C vil Law, the rela¬ 
tion hi tween both mules and females descending from the same 
stock ; relation ; partaking of the same nature. 

COGNISKK', kog-ne-zee, s. in Law, the person to whom 
a tine in lands or tenements is acknowledge'I. 

CO'GMSOli, kog-ne-/or, s. in Law, one that passes or 
acknowledges a fine m lands or tenements to another. 

COGNITION, s. [coynitio, Lat.] knowledge; complete 
conviction. 

OO'GNITIVK, a. [coynilus, Lat.] that has the power (>l 
knowing or apprehending. 

COGNIZABLE, (hv some proa, /■•hi-c-tu-!./) n. rn',/..'/vr- 
h/r, IT.] proper for the consideration m inspection of a penon ; 
subject to judicial examination and notice. 

COGNIZANCE, (by some pron. tn/ia-aae) s. \i'i»nivs- 
sniicr, Fr.] in Law, an acknowledgment of a line, or confession 
of something done; the hearing of a matter jmli.idly ; the 
particular jurisdiction of a magistrate, or an object which more 
p'uth uiurly falls under his inspection or imtice. A budge by 
which any person may he known. 

COG NO Ml N AL, a. [from im'|)iwi;i n, I.at.] Inn ing the 
same name ; hi longing to the sum orw. 

C<MiNOM1N A l it IN, x. asiiiname; t'n 11 i) 11 • id :i i■ i>;i:'y, 
or name adds il limn any aeeiih id i r n.iah v. 

COG NO'SC FACE, x. knowled^ 

COGNO'SCl HI.E, a. |tiom l.it.J (bat m iv be 

known ; possible to be known; In mg :!;■■ * A - j- il of know!. dge; 
that falls nnder judicial notice. 

To COHA BIT, r. [ndiiihitn, I.at.] t.) dwell in the same 
place with another; to live togetlu r as man and wife. 

COHABITANT, x. one who dwells with another. 

COHABITATION, x. the net of du< lling with another in 
the same place; the liiing together as man and wife. 

COllKl 1!, x. | i iihu res, I.at.] a man who enjoys an inherd- 
anee ting-ether with another. 

COHF tLtF.SS, x. it fim.de who enjoys an inheritance with 
another. 

To CO HE HE, r. n. [eo/t eren, I.at.] to stick together; to 
hold last, to curb other as a pait of the same body. 1 o lie 
well connected ; to depend on whit has po cided, and con¬ 
nect villi what follows, applied to literary compositions. To 
suit, lit, or he thud to; to agree. 

COHERENCE, or COHERENCY, x. \coli,crcnlii<. I.at.] 

in Physics, that stale of bodies in which tle ir parts are jo-ned 
together so as to resist divulsion, or separation; relation ; de¬ 
pendency; consistency; so as one part, of a disconisc dots 
not. contradict another. 

COI1E RENT, purl. [rolurrrns, I.at.] sticking together so 
as to resist a separation ; suitable, adapted one to another; 
i-i'iisistent, or not eonlradietorv. 

i.OHE'HlON, x. [from colurrio, Tail ] the act when by the 


atoms or primary corpuscles of bodies arc connected so as to 
form partic les, and the particles are kept together so as to 
form sensible masses. Figuratively, cohesion signifies the state 
of union or inseparability both of the particles of matter aud 
other things ; connection. 

COHESIVE, o. that has the power of sticking fast, so as 

to resist separation 

COHESIVENESS, s. the quality of uniting so as to resist 

any attempt at separation. 

To COlll BIT, v. a. [cohibco, Lat.] to restrain ; to hinder. 

To COllO'BATK, r. «. to pour any distilled liquor upon 
its residuum, or remaining matter, and distil it, again. 

COIIOBA'TION, x. the returning auv distilled liquor up< n 
what remains after distillation, and distilling it. 

COHORT, s. [eu/toi-x, Lat.] a troop of soldiers, in the Re¬ 
man armies, containing about. 500 foot. In Poetry, used b.r 
any company of soldiers or warriors. 

COIIORTA'TION, s. [cohortutio, Lat.] encouragement l y 
words ; incitement. 

COIF, x. [cmy/e, Fr.] a head-dress; a lady’s cap; a ser¬ 
geant at law’s cap. 

COIFED, a. wealing a coif. 

CO'IFFBK, x. [ee<7/«/r, Fr.| a head-dress. 

To COll ., r. it. [cm.lhr, Fr. ] to reduce into a narrow com¬ 
pass. To i\iit a rope, to wind it in a ling. 

COll., x. [tilth nn, Tnit.J a tumuli, noise, confusion, nr 
bustle, iii'casiiinci! l.v a i|iiarrel. A rope wound into a ring. 

COIN, x. [ctitf/iii. Fr. j a i nnii-r; any thing standing-with a 
iuua r outw arils ; a In iek cut diagonally, properly spelt ai.d 
| nuii-niieed ijin in. 

COIN, x. liiiniev, or metal stamped villi a lawful inipn s- 
sion ; pavmc-nt of any kind; ciunpeiisalion. As money is die 
general medium nl'c.unmeri'e, and as every nation lias coii i 
peculiar to itsi If, we appli-ln-iid it will be nl no small use l-> 
the reader to inform him ol the value ot those coins that have 
been, and now .ire, current in several emmliies where trail, c. 
eanied on. And as the Roman and Jewish coins me wiv 
proper to he known, for the light understanding of the Snip- 
tlllTS, we shall begin with them. 

ROMAN (.‘GINS imnlinnnl in ihc New Test oi in i. 


Denarius, silver.7 jnnre A farthings. 


Assis, copper ........ 

0 ■- - 

-V„ 

— 

Assarimu ......... 

0 — 

li 


Quad i.ius .. 

0 — 

«■/ 



0 — 

0‘ 

— 

JEWISH COINS reduced to English Muncy. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

A Oernh. 

. . 0 

0 

1.317.5 

ill Geral.s ... 1 Bekah . . . 

. . 0 

i 

l.fiS15 

2 Bekahs ... 1 Shekel . . . 

. . 0 

2 

3.277 

Atl Shekels . . 1 Manah, Mina IlchruicTi 5 

14 

H 

CO Manahs . . 1 Talent, of silver 

. . 312 

;i 

y 

A Solidus Aureus, or Sextula . 

. . 0 

12 

0] 

A Siculus Aureus .... 

. . 1 

Hi 

(> 

A Talent of gold. 

. .5475 

0 

0 

Pr.Prideau values the* shekel at 3s. sterling, and Hie tlnehm, 


or half lick ill, at. Orf. which makes the bekah worth lx. (jd.; the 
manah £0 ; and the talent of silver £-1.00. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

In England, the current species of gold coin are the guinea, 
sovereign, half guinea, half sovereign, and seven shilling- pi -ce. 
The old quarter'guinea, jaeol.us, laureat, angel, and msi-noble, 
are now seldom met with, having been tnostlv (•••nverted into 
guim as, ehii flv dining the reigns ol Charles II. and Jamis 11. 
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The silver coins arc the crown, half crown, shilling, anil six¬ 
pence. Tho penny, two-penny, three-penny, and groat pieces, 
in silver, are now rarely seen. The copper coins arc the Iwo- 
jnniny piece, penny, hull-penny, nml thrilling. In Scotland, by 
tin: articles of Union, it is appointed, that all the. coins be re¬ 
duced to the English, and the same accounts to be observed 
throughout the. whole island. In Ireland the coins arc the same 
as in England, except that the English shilling passes tor 26 
halfpence. 

FRANCE. 

In France, the gold coin is the Louis or Napoleon d’or, with 
its divisious, which arc the half and quarter; and its multiples, 
which urc the double anil quadruple Louis d’ors. 

Value and Proportion of the French Coins. 


£ s. d. 

37/5 Maravedics . t a Ducat of Exchange . 0 4 114 

,'jo Ri-.ds . . . t a Pistole of Exchange 0 14 4 

30 Itiuls ... a Vistula . 0100 

Gibraltar, Malaga, Ucnia, #c. 

[.«' 

X A Maravedie . . 

2 Maravedies . an 
4 MataNtdics . a< 

34 Maravedics . J a Rial Yelon . . . 0 0 1| 

15 Rials . . . I a Piastre of Exchange 0 3 7 

512 Maravedics . a Piastre .... 0 3 7 

00 Rials . . . I a Ristole of Exchange 0 14 4 

2048 Maravedics . a l’istule of Exchange 0 14 4 

70 Rials ... a Pistole .... 0 1G 9 


AI.S VELON.] 

. oo OjW* 

Ochavo .... 0 6 
^vv.ul\\..... 0 0 


[Those marked J are tictitious, and used only in accounts.] 




Toi.d monies.] 

£ 

S. 

d. 

A 

Denier . 

0 

0 

o.A- 

3 

Dcnicrs . 

. a Liard. 

0 

0 

Oil 

2 

I.iards 

. a Darilcne .... 

0 

0 

01 

12 

Deniers . 

. a Sol. 

(J 

0 

oj 

20 

Sols . . 

. | a Livre Tonrnois . . 

0 

0 

10 

fit) 

Sols 

. an Ecu of Exchange . 

0 

o 

G 

G 

Livies 

. an Ecu . 

0 

5 

0 

10 

Li vres 

. X a Pistole .... 

0 

8 

4 

21 

I.ivres 

. a Louis d’Or . . . 

I 

0 

0 


Jinra.Iona, Saragossa, Valencia, $c. 

[lll.n PI.ATK.J 

A Maravedie. 0 0 0,-. ? j 

10 Maravedics . . a Soldo. 0 0 3£- 

2 Soldos ... a Rial Old Plate . . 0 0 G.j 

10 Soldos . . . t a Dollar.0 4 G 

20 Soldos . . . t a Libra. 0 5 7] 

21 Soldos . . . t a Ducat.0 5 10$ 

22 Soldos . . . I a Ducat.0 G 2$ 

21 Soldos . . 1 a Ducat.0 G 9 

GO Soldos ... a Pistole.0 1G 9 


[new monies.] 

JA Centime . . . 0 0 0,’^ 

5 Centime Piece . 0 0 0,] 

I Decime Piece.001 

15 Sol Piece . . .... 0 0 7] 

1 Prauc . . .0 0 10 

30 Sol Piece . .0 13 

2 Franc. Piece.0 1 S 

5 Franc Piece.0 4 2 

10 Franc Piece.0 8 4 

20 Prune Piece.0 16 8 

1 Louis d’Or, or Napoleon d'Ur .... 100 


SPAIN. 

In Spain the gold coin is the pistole, ah.Ac which is the 
double pistole, and piece of lour pistoles, and under it the half 
pistole; to which must he added, the castiliaiis of gold. The 
silver coins are the piastre, or piece of eight, rials, and its di¬ 
minutions; as also, the simple rial, with its diminutions. The 
copper coins are ochuvos, or octavos, which are of two kinds, 
the one equal to four maravedics, and ordinalilv called quartil: 
1 lie other double this, and called double quartil; and lastly, 
the maravedie. In Spain they have new money and old ; the 
old, current at Seville, Cadiz, Andalusia, &e. is worth 25 per 
cent, more than the new, current at Madrid, Bilbao, St. Sebas¬ 
tian, &c. This difference isowing to their king Charles II. 
w ho, to prevent the exportation of money, raised it 25 per cent.; 
however, several provinces retained the ancient value. 

Value and Proportion of Spanish Coins. 

Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, .J - c. 



[new PLATE.] 

£ 

s. 

d. 

A Maravedie . 

0 

0 

0AV 

2 Maravcdies 

. a Quartil .... 

0 

0 

Otfff 

34 Maravedies 

. a Rial. 

0 

0 

• r >j} 

2 Rials . . 

. a Pistarine .... 

0 

0 10/ 

8 Rials . . 

. J a Piastre of Exchange 

0 

3 

7 

10 Rials . . 

. u Dollar. 

0 

4 

G 


PORTUGAL. 

In Portugal the gold coins are the milre, or St. Stephen, 
and the nioeda d’oro, or moidore, which is properly their pis¬ 
tole; above this are iloppio moedas, or double pistoles, and 
quadruple pieces equal to five pistoles. The silver coins are 
the cru/ada, pataca, or piece of eight, and the vintin, of which 
they have two sorts, the one silver, and the other billon. '1 lie 
le is of copper, which serves them in accompts, as the iiu- 
ravcilie does the Spaniards. 


Value «/ 

id Proportion of Pokixgi'ese 

Coins. 

t A He, or Ilea 

.€ 

0 

s. 

0 

</. 

"A 

10 lie/. 

. a IT.df Vintin . . . 

rt 

1) 


20 R. / 

. a Vintin . . . 

0 

0 

’A 

5 Vinlins . 

. a ’festoon .... 

0 

0 


t Testoons 

. a Cru/ada nf Exchange 

i) 

■ ) 

•) 

24 Yiutins 

. a New Cru/ada • ■ 

0 

o 

J- * 

10 'festoons 

. t a Milre. 

O 

: i 

7.» 

•18 "IVstOfiM"? 

. a IWoirforc .... 

i 

i 

u 

04 Tc.su.~-- 

. a Joamn s ... 

i 

u; 

i) 

DUTCH COINS. 

Those of silver arc crowns or dollars, dwatoons 

florins, an 

sclielimrs, cat'll 

of which has its diminutions. 

The 

silver 

billon; the duvt ami pening, of copper. 

A mtferdam , Rot ter da m, Ac. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

A Peiiing 


0 

0 

f v\ 

8 Peniiigens 

. J a Grote. 

1) 

0 

<V.J 

lJ 

2 (■ roles 

a Stiver. 

0 

0 

G Stivers 

a Scheling .... 

0 

0 

6 iV 

20 Stivers 

. a Guilder, or Florin 

0 

1 

9 

28 Stivers 

. a Golden Florin 

1) 

2 

5,'„ 

50 Stivers 

. a Rix-Dollar 

U 

4 

4 i'u 

GO Stivers 

. a Drv Guilder . . . 

n 

5 

3 

3 Florins 3 Stivers a Duratnon . . . . 

0 

7 

6 

105 Stivers 

. . a Ducat. 

0 

9 

3 

G Guilders 

. . a Pound Flemish . . 

0 

10 

6 

7 Florins 

. . a llalf-Rcyer . . . 

0 

12 

3 

1-1 Florins 

. . a Rcyer. 

1 

4 

6 
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COINS or the NETHERLANDS, or NEW HOLLAND. 


Ghent, Ostend, £c.— Antwerp, Brussels, Jjv, 



[OLD MONIES.] 

£ 

s. 

d. 

J A Pening . 


u 

0 

O 9 
u It 

4 Petiingens 

. an Urclie . . . . 

0 

0 

( v„- 

8 Petiingens 

. I a (note . 

0 

0 


2 Grotes 

. a Petard. 

0 

0 


0 Petards . 

. | a Sea tin ...... 

0 

0 

S3 

7 Petards . 

. a Scalin. 

0 

0 

<Vo 

40 Grotes 

] a Florin. 

0 

1 

6 

240 Grotes 

[ a Pound Flemish . . 

0 

<) 

0 

17 £.Scalins 

a Ducat. 

0 

0 

3 


’ [new monies.] 




‘200th of a Florin 

a Half Cent . . . 

0 

0 

0 i « 
U k>0tT 

JOOtli of a Florin 

a Cent. 

0 

0 

0 1 M - 

5 Cents . . 

a Twentieth of a E’lorin 

0 

0 

()J» 

u 

JO Cents . . 

a Tenth of a Florin 

0 

0 

2.7 Cents . . 

a Quarter-Florin 

0 

0 

4.1 

All Cents . . 

a Half-Florin . . . 

0 

0 

«) 

100 Cents . . 

a E’lorin. 

1) 

1 

6 

1000 Cents . . 

a Ten Florin-piece 

0 

5 

0 


GERMANY, Ac. 

The German and Italian coins are so numerous and various, 
every prince anil slate having a coinage of their own, that it 
would be a difficult as well as useless task, to reduce them to 
any standard, many ol them being current only in the place 
" here they were coined ; and as the knowledge of them can be 
A oo service to the reader, unless he happens to travel into those 


Gantries, we shall pass on to 

DANISH COINS. 

£ 

.S'. 

d. 

A Skilling . . 


. 0 

0 

()».• 

6 Skillings . . 

a Druggen . 

. 0 

0 

3 :l . 

16 Skillings . . 

[ a Slct Marc . 

. 0 

0 

!) 

20 Skillings . . 

a llix-Murc . 

. 0 

0 

11] 

24 Shillings . 

a ltix Ort . 

. 0 

1 

1’ 

4 Mares . . . 

a Crown , . 

. 0 

3 

0 

6 Mares 

a ltix-Dollar 

. 0 

1 

6 

11 Mures 

a Ducal . . 

. 0 

8 

3 

14 Mures . . 

a Halt Ducat 

. 0 

10 

6 

Those of copper 

SWEDISH COINS, 
are the runstiek, ulleuvre, mare, 

and monev. 

The silver coins are the dollar, lix-dollar, 

and ducat. 


I A Runstiek 


£ 

. . 0 

.S'. 

0 

d. 

Of, 

2 R unsticks . 

. a Stiver . . . 

. . 0 

0 


8 Ruustieks . 

. a Copper Marc . 

. . 0 

0 

1:1 

3 Copper Marcs 

. a Silver Marc . 

. . 0 

0 

t; 

4 Copper Mares 

. a Copper Dollar 

. . 0 

0 

6} 

5) Copper Marcs 

. a Caroline 

. . 0 

1 

2 

3 Copper Dollars a Silver Dollar . 

. . 0 

1 


3 Silver Dollars 

. a Hix-Dollar 

. . 0 

4 

6 

2 Rix-Dollars 

. a Ducat . . . 

. . 0 

!) 

4 


The Swedish money, properly so called, is a kind of copper 
cut in little square pieces, or plates, about the thickness of three 
English crowns, and weighing live pounds and ahull’, stamped 
at the four corners with the Swedish arms, and current in 
Sweden for a rixdollar, or piece of eight. 


RUSSIAN COINS. £ s. d. 

A Polusca.0 0 0 j'.i'.f 

2 l’oluscas . . a Dctiusea .... 0 0 Oy,, 1 ,, 

‘2 Deuuscas . . J a Copco.0 0 l)£/ f 

3 Copecs . . an Altin.o 0 1’* 

10 Copecs . . a Gricvener .... 0 0 ,01 

2,0 Copecs . . a Polpotin .... 0 l 1.1 

60 Copecs . . a l’oltiu.0 2 3 


100 Copecs 

. . a Ruble .... 

£ 

. 0 

s. 

4 

d. 

6 

2 Rubles 

. a Xervonitz . . . 

. 0 

y 

0 

21 Rubles 

. . a Czarvonitcli . . 

. 0 

10 

H 

5 Rubles 

. . an Imperial . . . 

. 1 

2 

6 

10 Rubles 

. . a Double Imperial . 

2 

5 

0 


It were easy to give an account of many other coins, such 
as the Polish, Turkish, Persian, Indian, &e. but as a particular 
description of these would take up more room titan we have to 
spare, we must refer the reader to such bucks as treat purlieu. 1 
Isirlv on this subject. 

To COIN, v. a. to mint, or stamp metals for monev. To 
make or forge any thing, used in an ill sense. To invent. 

COI NAGE], s. the stamping metals; or making money. 
This was formerly performed by a hummer, but at present by"a 
press; the former was the only method known till the. year 
15.03. The English coinage, by adding the letters on" the 
edges, contributed not a little to its perfection. Figuratively, 
this word is used for coin or money; the charges or expense of 
coining. Forgery, or invention, used in a had sense. 

To COINCIDE, v. n. [ivincido, I .at. ] to fall upon, or meet 
in the same point; to be consistent v ith, to concur. 

COINCIDENCE, s. the stale of several bodies or lines fall¬ 
ing upon the same point; concurrence; consistency, or uniting 
to effect. the same end, or establish the same point. 

COI NCIDENT, a. [eoinenh ns, 1 at | tailing upon the same 
point, applied to bodies or lines. Concurrent; consistent; 
agreeing; equivalent; mutually lending to the support of auv 
particular point. 

COINDICATION, s. [from con and indico, Lat.J the concur¬ 
rence of many symptoms, bespeaking or betokening the same 
cause. 

COI'NElt, s. one that makes money; a niintcr. Figura¬ 
tively, a maker of counterfeit money. An inventor. 

To COJOI'N, n. n. [eoujiunjo , Lat.j to join with another in 
the same olliee; to conjoin. 

CO'JSTRIL, s. a coward, or runaway rock. 

CO IT, s. [hole, Belg.] a thing thrown at a mark. See Qvnir. 

COITION, s. [«»/«>, Lat] the act of propagating the species; 
the act by which two bodies come together. 

COKE, s. See Coak. 

COL, one of the western islands of Scotland, 11 miles X. \V. 
of the Isle of Mull. It is 14 miles long and nearly 3 broad, 
contains about 800 inhabitants, a few horses, sheep, and goats, 
and has many lochs which abound in tish. 

CO LANDER, cul-len-der, s. [from eolo, Lat.] a sieve, either 
of hair, twigs, earthenware, or metal, through which any mix¬ 
ture is strained, and leaves the grosser parts behind it. 

COLATION, s. [from rolu, Lat..] the act of filtering, strain¬ 
ing, or separating any fluid from its dregs or impurities. 

CO'LATURF., s. [from colo, Lat.] the act of separating the 
dregs of any fluid by straining it through a sieve, or filtering 
it through paper; the matter strained or filtered. 

CO'LBL'RG, a fortified sea-port of Prussian Pomerania, re¬ 
markable for its salt works, situated at the mouth of the IVr- 
sante, on the llaltie, tit) miles N. E. of Stettin. 

CO'LRKItTINE, s. a kind of line lacc worn by women. 

CO ' LCHESTER, a borough and the largest town of Essex, 
containing 12 churches, most of which arc in good repair, and 
Hi, 167 inhabitants. The market is held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays; and here is a manufactory of baize andseys; all 
the towns, and the whole country around, being partly em¬ 
ployed in the spinning of wool for its trade by Colchester; and 
likewise noted for oysters and candied eringo-roots. It is go¬ 
verned by a mayor, and is situated on a fine eminence near the 
Coin, which is navigable within 3 miles of the town for ship* 
of largo burden, and for hoys and small barks, to a place called 
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the Hy the, where is a quay close to the houses: sends 2 members 
to parliament, and is 22 miles E. N.E. of Chelmsford, and 61 N. 
E. of Loudon. 

CO'LCOTIIAR, s. in Chemistry, the dry substance remain¬ 
ing after distillation; applied to the caput mortuum of vitriol. 

COLD, a. [cold, Sax.] without warmth, or warming; 
having a sensation of cold, or shivering, because the particles 
of air are less in motion than those of our body, or being 
mixed with nitrous particles, diminish the motion of those of 
the body; that which is not volatile, or easily put in motion 
by heat. Figuratively, unaffected; not easily excited to ac¬ 
tion ; indifferent; not aide to move the passions ; reserved, or 
void of the warmth of friendship and affection; chaste, tem¬ 
perate; not easily provoked to anger; not meeting with a 
warm or affectionate, reception ; deliberate,; calm. 

COLD, s. something void of heat or motion, and which 
contains no particles of fire; the sensation of cold, or w hat 
produces it ; the frigorific power; a disease caused hy stop¬ 
ping perspiration, and other effects of cold weather. 

CO LDLY, (id. without warmth or heat; with great indif¬ 
ference or unconcern; negligently. 

COLDNESS, s. opposite, to heat; that, quality which causes 
a sensation of cold, and deprives a person of his natural 
warmth and heat. Want of kindness, love, esteem, or affec¬ 
tion. Coyness, chastity, or freedom from any immodest de¬ 
sires. Unconcern; negligence; disregard. 

CO LDSTREAM, a town of Berwickshire, situated on the 
N. side of the Tweed, with a fine bridge over that river, L'l 
miles S. W. of Berwick, and 307 N. W. of London. 

(■OLE, ,i. [ cawl , Sax.] a general name for all cabbages. 

CO'LEliROOK-1)ALE, a village of Shropshire, on the 
banks of the Severn, 2 miles N. hv E. of Brosclcv, situate in a 
winding glen between two hills, which break into various forms, 
and are covered with woods. Here are very considerable iron 
works, and a large and elegant bridge, of east iron, of one 
arch, over the Severn.; also a spiing of fossil t.ir, or petro¬ 
leum; a spring of brine; and a work for obtaining a kind of 
tar from the condensed smoke of pit-coal. 

COLERA'/N, a borough of Ireland, province of Ulster, 
with a population of 572.) ; sends one member to parlia¬ 
ment, and befoto the building of Londonderry gave name to 
the county. It has a valuable salmon fishery, and a celebrated 
manufacture of linen ; is situated five miles from the sea, on 
the liana, 28 miles N. E. of Londonderry, and 11-1 from Dublin. 

CO'LESEKD, a', in Botany, the rape, from whence rape- 
seed oil is drawn, cultivated for feeding cattle. 

CO LESUILL, a town in Warwickshire, with a market on 
Wednesday, seated on the ascent of a hiil, near the Coin, 11 
miles N. \V. of Coventry, and 105 from London. Bop. 1853. 

COLEWORT, .s', [cawlwurl, Sax.] in Botany, a species of 
cabbage. 

CO LFORD, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday, and considerable iron-works. Population 2193, 
5 miles E. S. E. of Monmouth, and 124 W. by N. of London. 

CO'LIC, s. [colicus, Lat.[ in Medicine, a severe pain in the 
lower venter, and so called because it was formerly thought to 
be seated in the colon. A bilious colic proceeds from bilious, 
sharp, and stimulating humours. A flatulent colic, is a pain 
in the bowels, owing to dry feces and wind contained in the 
intestines. A nervous colic, is from convulsive spasms, or 
contortions of the guts, whereby their capacities are straitened. 
An hysteric colic, arises from disorders peculiar to women, 
and from a consent of parts. The stove colic proceeds by 
consent of parts, and from the irritation of the stone or gravel 
in the bladder or kidneys. 

CO'LIC, a. affecting the bowels. 

To COLLA'PSE, u. «. [from collapses, I.at.]to follow toge¬ 
ther ; to close together so as one side shall touch another. 


COLLATSION, s. the state of vessels closing of them¬ 
selves ; the act of closing together. 

CO'LLAR, s. [collnre, Lat.] an ornament of metal worn bv 
knights of several military orders, hanging over the shouldeis 
on the mantle, and generally consisting of a gold chain, 
enamelled with ciphers and other diviees, and having tie- 
badge of the order suspended at the bottom. That of tie- 
order of the Garter, consists of SS, with roses enamelled red, 
within a garter enamelled blue, mid a George at. the bottom. 
Collar, is likewise that part of the harness which is round i 
horse’s neck. The part of the dress which surrounds the 
neck. A ring of metal, or of leather, put round a dog’s neck. 
To slip llic. collar, is a phrase for getting free, escaping, or ex¬ 
tricating one’s self from any difficult engagement. A collar , f 
brawn is the quantity rolled and bound up in one parcel. 

To CO'LLAR, v. a. to seize by the collar. Joined with 
brawn or berf\ to roll it up and bind it tight with a string, ,u 
order to make it retain a round form. 

CO'LLAR-BONK, s. the clavicle, one of the hones whit-h 
are on each side of the neck. 

To COLLATE, v. a. [collation, Lat.] to compare one thing 
with another of the same kind. Applied to books, to c ompare 
and examine them, in order to find whether any thing be cb ti- 
cieut, corrupted, or interpolated. Used with to, to j lace in an 
ceolesiastieal benefice. 

COLLATERAL, a. [from con and loins, Lai.] side to side; 
running parallel; mutual, or sm-h nsluenmes near relations, 
applied to atleetion. In Geography, situated by the side of 
another. Not direct, oblique. Concurrent, applied to proofs. 
In Cosmography, intermediate, or lying betvvciu tlu- cardinal 
points. In Genealogy, applied to u-latioiis ol the *.one Murk, 
hut not in the same line of ascendants and d< sri-n-L nt* ; sm ii 
are uncles, aunts, nephews, cousins. Collah rnl d. .cent, i i 
Law, that which passes to brothers’childri n. ( 'allot' rnl »-- 
Snrance, H bond made over and above the dead it-ut for the 
performance of a covenant. Collntiral stcnriln, a dei d mail 
of other lands Insides those granted hy the di-id oi mortgagt . 
on their not being a sufficient security. 

COLLATERALLY. ad. side by side, applied to position . i 
situation. Not in the same line of descendants, thi-iigh I, e. 
the same stock, applied to Genealogy. 

COLLATION, s. [coUnho, Lat.] the act of bestowing -i 
conferring, applied to gifts or favours: the comparing < t • 
copy or thing of the same kind with ainal.tr. An ehgant u- 
past, but less than a least. Ill Canon L is , the bestowing ol 
a benefice bv a bishop, who has light ol patronage. 

('OLl.ATI 'I’lOrS, «. [collatitio, Lat.J done by the contri¬ 
bution of manv. 

COLLATOR, a. one who examines copit - or manuscript-, 
hv rompmiiig them with sonic other willing. In Law, oi.-- 
who presents to an ecclesiastical living or henefico, generally 
applietl to the presentation of a bishop. 

To COLLAT'D, r. a. [colhtndo, Lat.] to join in praising. 

CO'I.LEAGUE, kol-lecg. *. [cnllcijn, I .it.] a partner ii 
associate in tlie* same office. 

To COLLEAGUE, v. a. to unite or join with. 

To COLLECT, v. a. [collcclum, Lat.] to gather togetla-i ; 
to bring several things together, or into the same place : t.i 
add into a sum ; to infer, draw, or -h-dme from arguments; 
Followed hy the reciprocal pronouns himsi lf\ &c. to rreo\< r 
from a service ; to reassemble one’s seatiered ideas. 

OO'LLECT, s. [collrcta, Lat.] a short comprehensive pray- 
used in the church service. 

COLLKCTA'NEOUS, a. [collectaiirns, Lat.] galheix d n.- 
gether, collected. 

COLLECTEDLY, ad. gathered in one vie v at. once. 

COLLECTIBLE, a. that may be gathered, or deduced fn ’a 

anv nremises. 
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COLLE CTION, s. [c ollectio, Lat.] the act of gathering: se¬ 
veral pieces together ; an assemblage of tilings in the same 
place; the tilings gathered. 

COLLECTITIOUS, «. f eollectitius, Lat.] gathered np. 

COLLECTIVE, a. [col/ectieees, Lat.] gathered together, 
consisting of several members or parts, forming a whole, or 
one common mass ; aggregated ; accumulative. In Logic, a 
collective idea, is that which unites several things of the same 
kind. In Grammar, a collective noun, is a noun which ex¬ 
presses a multitude, or several of the same sort, though used 
in llie singular number; as, a company ; an arm;/; & fleet. 

COLLECTIVELY, ad. in a body, taken together, opposed 
to singly or separately. In general; generally; in one mass 
or heap ; in the aggregate. 

COl,LE CTOR, s. [collector, Lat.] one who gathers scattered 
things together; a compiler ; a tax-gatherer. 

C<fl.LE'GATARY, s. [from eon and legatum, Lat.] in the 
Civil l.aw, a person to whom is left a legacy in common with 
one or inure other persons. 

CO LLEGE, s. | collegium, Lat.] a community, or society of 
men set apart for learning or religion. The word college 
bears a ilitleienl sense in difl’erent countries. In Germany, 
there was the college of electors, who assembled in the diet of 
IL.tisbon. At Home there is a college of cardinals, composed 
of three distinct orders of them. The universities of Oxford 
ami Cambridge have their several colleges, in which learning 
is taught. Among the Jews were several colleges, consisting 
generally of the tribe of Levi. Samuel is said to have founded 
the college of the prophets. Among the Greeks, the I.yeuim 
and the Academy were celebrated colleges. Colleges lia\e 
been generally in the hands of those devoted to religion. 
'Ilms the Magi in Persia, the Gynuiosophisls in the Indus, the 
Druids in Gaul and Britain, had the care of instructing youth 
in the sciences. After the establishment of Christianity there 
were almost as many colleges as monasteries, parlirniaiiv in 
the reign of Charlemagne, who eiijoiiud the monks to instrm t 
youth in music, grammar, and arithmetic. In London, tin re 
is the College of Cicilians, commonly c alled Drriors’ Com¬ 
mons, founded by Dr. Ilanev, dean of the Aivlics, for the 
professors of the civil Jaw' residing in London. The Colli ye 
of Physicians, a coiporation of physicians in London, w hose 
number, by the charter, is not to exceed eighty. Sion College, 
or College of the London Clergy, incorporated in lb31, at the 
request of Dr. White, under the name of the President and 
Fellows of Sion College ; it is likewise an hospital for ten 
poor men, the first within the gates of the house, the other 
without, Gresham College, or College of Philosophy, founded 
by Sir Thomas Gresham, who built, the l’oyal Exchange, is 
now pulled down, and the. Excise Olftee limit on its site. The 
subjects of the lectures (now read in a room over the Hoyal 
Exchange) are divinity, astronomy, music, geometry, rhctoiio, 
civil law, and physic ; each lecturer had .001. a year, and a 
lodging in the college. College of lie raids, commonly called 
the Heralds' Office, a corporation founded by king Richard 
III. who granted them several privileges, as to be free from 
subsidies, tolls, olliees, Ac. Colleges of Common Law, see 
i v n s of Court. 

COLLEGIAL, a. relating to or possessed by a college. 

COLLEGIAN, s. an inhabitant, or member of a college. 

COLLEGIATE, a. consisting of colleges; instituted or 
regulated after the manner of a college. Collegiate• church, is 
that which is endowed for a society or body corporate, con¬ 
sisting of a dean and secular priests, without a bishop; of this 
kind arc Wcstminster-abhey, Windsor, Ac. 

COLLEGIATE, s. a member of a college, or one bred at 
an university. 

CO'LLET, t. [from collum , Lat.] formerly any thing that 


was worn about the neck. Figuratively, the neck. Among 
Jewellers, that part of a ring in which the stone is set. 

To CO LLIDE, r. a. [collide), Lat.] to strike, beat, or dash 
two things together, or against each other. 

COLLI Eli, s. one who digs for coals in a mine; one who 
deals in coals; a vessel to convey coals by water. 

CO LLIERY, s. the place where coals are dug. The coal 
trade. 

COLLIGATION, s. [colligatio, Lat.] the binding of things 
close or together. 

COl.l.LMA i ION, s. [front collimo, Lat.] the act of aiming 
at a mark ; aim. 

COIJ.INKA'TIOX, s. [collineo, Lat.] the act of aiming. 

COl.(.EQUABLE, a. easily dissolved ; liable to be melted. 

COl.I.I'QUAMKNT, s. the substance any thing is reduced 
to liv being dissolved or melted. 

CO'LLIQUANT, jiart. a. [collir/nans, Lat.] that has the 
power of dissolving, melting, or wasting. 

To CO'LLIQUATE, r. a. [odliejite'o, l.at.] to melt, dissolve) 
or turn a solid into fluid by heat, Ac. Tseuteily, to melt.; to 
be dissolved. 

COI.LIQUATION, s. [colliijunten, Lat.] the melting of any¬ 
thing by heat. In Medicine, a disorder wherein the blood and 
other animal fluids How oil through the secretory glands faster 
than they ought. 

COI.LI'QUATIVE, a. melting or dissolvent. A c» lleejvei- 
tiec ferer, is that which is. attended with a diarrlm a, or pro¬ 
fuse sweats, fiom too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

COLI.lQlT.l-ACTION, S. [limn cul/iyutjaeio, Lat.] the 
reducing dill, lent liiel.ds to one mass, bv nu lling them. 

COI.I.I SION, s. [< ullisio, l.at.] the net of sinking two 
bodii s together; the state of being stuiek together; a clash. 

To CO 1.LOCATE, v. a. [co/loco, Lui.] to place; to sta¬ 
tion. 

COLLOCATION, s. [coilocatio, l.at.] the act of placing; 
dispositn u ■ the state of being placed. 

COl.I.Oei-'TlON, s. [rul/orutio, Lat.] conference ; conver¬ 
sation. 

To COI.I.O'GUE, hoi-log, v. a. to wheedle, flatter, impose 
upon, or seduce by fair words. 

CO'l.I.OP, s. a thin slice of meat, or steak ; a piece or slice 
of any animal. A child, in burlesque. 

COLLOQUIAL, a. [from col/ofjinjj relating to common 
conversation; by way of conversation. 

COLLOQUY, s. [rvll.xpuum, L.at.] a conference, or con¬ 
versation; a discourse in writing, wherein two or more p< r- 
sons are represented as talking together on any topic. 

CO LLOW, s. [supposed by Johnson rather to lie colly, fn.m 
coaf the black grime of burnt coals or wood. 

COLLl ’CTANCY, s. [collector, l.at.] a tendency to con¬ 
test ; opposition of nature. 

COi.I.UCTATlON, s. [cotlieelalio, Lat.] the mutual struggle 
or commotion of the particles of any fluid between tin lnsclves ; 
opposition; fermentation. Figuratively, contest; spite; mu¬ 
tual opposition. 

To COLl.U'DE, v. n. [colliedo, Lat.] to join in a fraud; to 
conspire in imposing on a person. 

COI.LUMPTON, a handsome town of Devonshire, with a 
nvaikct on Saturday, and a considerable manufact ure of woollen 
cloth, seated on the river Culm, 12 miles N. N. E. of Exeter, 
and 100 W. bv S. of London. Population 3813. 

COLLU SION, s. [collusio, Lat.] in Law, a deceitful con¬ 
tract or agreement between two or more persons, for the one 
to bring an action against the other, in order to defraud a third 
person of his right. Secret management; trick. 

COLLU SIVE, a. fraudulently concerted or agreed upon be¬ 
tween two persons, in order to cheat a third. 
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COLLU'SIVELY, ad. concerted or contrived in a fraudulent 
manner, with a fraudulent design. 

COLLU'SORY, a. [from colludo, Lat.] carrying on a fraud 
by secret concert. 

COLLY'RIUM, s. [from xoXXupa, Gr.] in Medicine, an ex¬ 
ternal remedy for disorders in the eyes. 

COLMAR, s. [Fr.] a sort of pear. 

COLNllROOK, a town of Bucks, but partly in Middlesex, 
with a market on Wednesday, situated on four channels of the 
river Coin, over each of which it has a bridge, 17 miles W. of 
London. 

COLNE , a town of Lancashire, near Fcndle-IIill, and the 
Leeds canal, 36 miles S. K. of Lancaster, and 218 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Wednesday. Inhabitants, 8080. 
Here is an elegant piece-hall, where goods are sold during 
the ringing of a bell; the trade is in shalloons, tammies, cali- 
mancoes, and dimities. 

COLO ONE, a late, archbishopric and electorate, and one 
of the most fertile and considerable countries, of Germany, 
situated in the circle of the Lower Rhine; hounded on the N. 
by Clcvc and Gelderlund, E. by Berg, 8. by Treves, and \V. 
by Julies. It contains 72 cities and towns, and the country 
produces, besides corn and other necessaries, excellent wine. 
Some detached parts of this territory lie on tiie E. side of the 
Rhine. 

COLOGNE, the capital of the above, is an ancient, laigij 
city, seated on the \V . bank ol the Rhine, by means ot who h 
river it trades upwaids with the interior of Germany, and 
downwards by large vessels with the Netherlands and Holland. 
It was a free imperial city; and though the elector had a pa¬ 
lace here, be had not the liberty of staying in it many days 
together, without the consult of the citizens. It is built in 
the form of a crescent, with 31 gates, fortified in I he aneiu.t 
manner; and contains 10 collegiate, lb parish church, s, and 
many other religious foundations. The streets, however, ( 
eept the principal ones, are dirty, and ill paved, and the huu-.es 
appear dark, and are thinly inhabited. Opposite to the oily, 

■ hi the other side of the Rhine, is the village of Dent/, whi le 
there is a (lying bridge of boats oyer the liver, across which a 
large company of men, horses, Nrc. may pass at a time. This 
city is now subject to L’russia; and is 17 miles 8. E. of Juliets, 
and •}."> E. of Maastricht. Lat. W. N. Jon. <i. do. E. 

( 01,0 G\ EARTH, x. a deep brown, very light, bastard 
oehic, which is no pure native fossil, lint contains more vege¬ 
table than mineral matter, and owes its origin to the remains 
ot wood long buried in the earth. 

CO LON, s. [i.w.\»e, Or.] in Grammar, a point or stop 
m irked thus (:) used to make the pause greater than that 
ol the semicolon, and less than that of a period; and when 
slops were first invented, to separate anv member of a sen¬ 
tence: but at present it is used in a period when the sense 
seems complete, blit is lengthened by some supernumerary 
sentence, beginning with an adversative conjunction, as hut, 
nevertheless, &c. In Anatomy, the greatest and widest of all 
the intestines, about, eight or nine liandbroadths long. 

CO LON EL, s. [colonel, Fr.] an otlicer in the anny, who 
has the command in chief of a regiment. Cuhmel- f.ii iilemnit, 
is one who commands a regiment of the guards, wln rcof lin¬ 
king, or other great personage, is colonel. Lieutriiitut-Coloiu I 
is the second otlicer of a regiment at the head of the captains, 
nod commands in the colonel’s absence. 

CO LONEl.SlllP, s. the ollice of a colonel. 

COLO'NTAL, it. belonging or relating to a colony. 

COLO'NICAL, a. relating to husbandmen. Spilmnn. 

r<> CO LONIZE, v. a. to plant with inhabitants: to settle 
with people brought from some other place; to pl.ut with 
colonies. 
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COLONNA'DE, s. [from colonnn, Itul.] a peristyle of a cir¬ 
cular form ; or a series of pillars placed in a circle, and insu¬ 
lated withinside. Figuratively, any series or range of pillars. 

CO LONY, s. [colonist, Lat.] a body of people sent from tin- 
mother country to cultivate and settle some other place. Fi¬ 
guratively, the country so settled; a plantation. 

CO'LOPIIONY, s. [from Colophon, a city whence it is im¬ 
ported] a resinous substance prepared of turpentine boiled m 
water, and afterwards dried; or from a slow evaporation of a 
fourth or fifth part, of its substance by lire. 

COI.OQHI'NTIDA, s. [colocynthis, Lat. KiiKonr&ic, Or.] the 
fruit, of a plant of the same name, brought from the Levant, 
often called hitter apple, and used in Medicine. 

CO'l.ORATF., n. [coloratus, Lat.j coloured ; dyed; marked 
or stained with any colour. 

COLORATION, s. [from coluro, Lat.] the ait or practice of 
colouring or painting; the state of a thing coloured. 

COLORI FIC, a. [luluii/iivs, Lat.] that has the power i f 
producing colours, or of colouring anv body. 

COLOSSI- - ., or COl.O’SSl'S, s. [mlossust, Lat.] a statue of 
enormous size: that of Apollo at Rhodes, made of gilt brass 
by Chares, was so high that ships could pass, with full saib, 
between its legs ; its In iglit was I’.'li t■ vt; and few pi o| !- 
could fathom its thumb: in its lial.l band it bold a Ii1 1 1- 
bouse; and inteiioily it bail a stall", s • In the eves, w bn b 
served as Watch towers : it was ou-llhi'.v u by an e.u ihijiiak-- 
after standipg 13(iU y> ai- ; and I nil..: I'umd po -.Irate hv the 
Saracens, when tlu v became masteis ot the i-l.md, w-s viM 
bv them to a Jew, who loaded '..MiO emm Is v.ilii tin- hi..--. 

COLOSS JJ'AN, or COLOSSAL, a. b : los-ius, I.,it.; in I' r.a 
or of the si/e of a collossus; giant-like. 

CO'LOCR, s. [color, Lat.j the dilK ivi.t - n- .lions i it ’ 
hv the refracted rays of 1 i•_ 1 1 1, lcllceU d on the eye in a dilh i. e: 
li.aiiiier, aeeoiding to lla 1 dillercnt si/e, shape, ur silmcii n - i 
the particles of which bod a s are composed. In a popo! ir ■ r 

Milyar si n.se, the dillercnt hue in which bn'i, s appeal in the 
eve. Figuratively, the rosy line ol the i links; the tints n 
Inns produced by covering any snif.iee wi:!i paint. 
colour, appearance or pretence. In the pluial, a s',uni, .id, w 
Hag; an ensign of war. 

To CO'LOl'R, r.a. [rulorn, Lat.] to mats’, or dvr w.lii 
some hue or tint. Figuratively, to p.dli'Ie, or ivcn-r; lo 
assi.ni some plausible or specious reason tor an -uieli it.iking. 
Neiiterly, to blush. 

CO’LOl’R ABLE, u. specious, plausible. 

CO LOCHABLV, ml. plausibly ; speciously. 

CO l.Ol RED, part, streaked,’divi rsilitd with hues. 

GO'LOl'RING. s. that brunch of painting which t. ’i-’l.i s 
the pioper distribution ot liylit- and shades, ami living the 
colours with prnpii.-ty and hcaiity. 

(.■() 1.OCR 1ST, a. a painter excellent in his t' liits, and li.i 
mainur in which lie disposes 1 i is lights and shades. 

CO LOCH LESS, a. without colour; white; transparent. 

COI.T, st. [roll, Sax.] a young hoise that has never lie. a 
ridden or broke. I'iyuialivi Iv, a raw, ignorant person. 

COLTER, oi COFLTER, s. [cullor, Sax.] the sharp iiou 
of a plough, which breaks ii[i the gioiind perpemlieulaily to 
the ploughshare. Coulter is most proper 

C01.T1E, st. a term used by timber merchants for a defi. t 
or blemish in some of the annular circles of a tree, whereby its 
value is much diminished. 

CO LTISH, a. resembling a colt; wanton; inoxpi rii need. 

CO'I.TSECOT, «. in Botany, a species of luss'Ugn, or 
he.lt. ibnr, with yellow compound blossoms, and angular 
teollnd haves, somewhat heart shaped, a)i]ieari eg alter li e 
(•, wir. The h aves are recommended in coughs an 1 cuu- 
sni. I'.ve i i n.’ih.iiils, and have bull found to be sctviia able 
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in scrofulous cases. It is found on moist stiff marly lauds, 
and amongst limestone rubbish, flowering in March. 

COL'l’.S-TOOTH, s. an imperfect or superfluous tooth in 
tlu: mouth of a young horse. Figuratively, an inclination to 
xotitliful pleasures, wantonucss, or gaiety. 

CO LUMBARY, s. [columbarium , l.at.| a place where doves 
or pigeons are kept; a dove-cote ; a pigeon-house. 

CO’ LOMUIA, a state of South America, which, at the 
(h ath of bolivar, was divided into the three separate states of 
Grenada, Venezuela and F.eador. 

COLU’MISIA, the metropolitan district of tlmU. S. of 
N. Auieiiea, including Washington, under the administration 
of dii- fedi-r.. 1 executive. Population 40,000 : 0,000 slaves. 

COLl'MRINE, s. f Columbian , I.at.] in Dying, a pale violet, 
or ehungcahle ilove-eolottr. Likewise the heroine, or chief 
telltale eharaeter, in pantomimic entertainmerts. A plant with 
h aves like the meadow-rue and beautiful flowers. 

CO Li'MIS MAGNA, or St. Coin mb, a little town in 
Cornwall, with a market on Thursday, seated on a hill, 10 
miles V. of llodniin, and 249 \V. S, \V. of l.ondott. 

COLL MHO, a large town on the W. side of the island 
of Ceylon, limit by the Portuguese in Itj.'iH; and is the chief 
place for the staple trade of the island. I.at. (i. 5.5. N. Ion. 
7!). 40. K. 

<<> LI MN, s. [columua, I.at.] in Architecture, a round 
pillar made to support or adorn a building. In War, a deep 
tile or row of troops or division of an annv, marching at the 
same time towards the same place, with intervals between 
them to prevent confusion. Synox. By the word pillar is 
understood a supporter of some roof; by the word minimi a 
particular kind of pillar, that which is round: thus every 
mlninn is a pillar, though evrrv pillar is not a mlnmn. With 
Piint-ss, a column is half a page, when divided into two equal 
parts bv a line passing through the middle, from the top to the 
oOltom; and, by several parallel lines, pages ate often divided 
into linen or more eoliiinns. 

COLUMNAR; or COLUMNA RIAX, a. formed in co¬ 
lumns, or in the shape of a column. 

COl.l'RES, s. [mlnri, I.at.] in Geography and Astronomy, 
two great circles, imagined to intersect each other at right 
angles in the ]mlos of the world; one of which passes through 
I've etpiinociial points, Ariis and Libra; the other through the 
solstitial points, Cancer and Capricorn; the latter determining 
tlu* solstices, and the former the equinoxes. 

COMA, s. [Or.] in Physic, a kind of lethargy or sleepy 
ivocase, wherein a person 1ms a violent propensity to sleep. 

CO MATE, g. [from con and mate] companion. 

COMATO'SK, a. [from eUpa, Gr.] lethargic, sleepy, or 
atlccted with a coma. 

COMB, s. \iainh, Sax.] an instrument made of horn, tor¬ 
toiseshell, or box, sawed, through which the hair is passed in 
< filer to cleanse or adjust it; likewise an •nstrument made of 
iron or sieti wires fixed upright on a piece of wood, through 
w hich flax, wool, or hemp, is passed to prepare it for spinning, 
'i he top or err-st of a eo< k, so called from its resembling (lie 
tMth of a comb. The receptacles or hollow places in a bee¬ 
hive, w herein the honey is stored, from com/). Sax. a hollow. 
A valley surrounded with bills. A corn measure of four 
bushels, also spelt Coomb, which see. 

To COMB, t>. a. [mmhrn, Sax.] to clean or smooth the 
hair by passing a comb through it; to make wool or flax fit 
for spinning, by passing it. through a comb. 

To COMBAT, v. n. | combattre, Fr.] to fight, generally 
applied to a duel or it light, where the persons engage hand 
I• * hand. Actively, to fight. Figuratively, to engage. 

CO MBAT, s. [comhut, Fr."] a contest; a battle with ano¬ 
ther : sometimes restrained to a duel; generally applied to an 


eugagemeut between two persons; sometimes used for battle 
generally. Figuratively, opposition or struggle. 

COMBATANT, s. [combattant, Fr.] he that lights. Figu¬ 
ratively, a champion or stickler for any opinion. 

COMB-BRUSH, s. a brush to clean combs. 

CO'MBF.H, s. one who passes wool through the comb, and 
prepares it for the spinner. 

CO'MB-MAKER, s. one whose trade is to make combs. 

CO'MBINATE, a. [from combine] betrothed; promised; 
settled hy compact. A word of Shakspcarc. 

COMBINATION, s. an union of persons for some pecu¬ 
liar purpose. Figuratively, union of qualities or bodies; 
mixture. Union, or association, applied to ideas. In Ma¬ 
thematics, the variation or different order in which any num¬ 
ber of tilings may be disposed. 

To COMBl'NE, v. a. to join together. Figuratively, to 
link together in unity, affection, or concord. Neuterly, to join 
together, applied to things. Figuratively, io unite in one body. 
To unite in friendship, applied to persons. 

CO'MBLKSS, a. without a couth, applied to a cock. 

COM IS MARTIN, a town of Devonshire, with a market 
On Tuesday, seated on an inlet of the Bristol Channel, 14 
miles N. E. of Barnstaple, and 202 \\ . ol London. Pop. 1031. 

COMBUST, part, [from combine, I.at.] burnt. Ju Astro¬ 
nomy, applied to a planet when not above 8.] degrees distant 
from the sun on either side. 

COMBU STIBLE, a. that may be burnt, or that easily 
catches (ire; susceptible of fire. 

COMBUSTIBLENESS, s. the quality of catching tiro 
easily ; aptness to hum. 

C'OMBU'STION, s. [Fr.] the burning of several things 
together; conflagration; consumption by fire. Figuratively, 
contusion, noise, hurry, commotion, produced hy restiess 
minds, either in moral or political attitirs. 

To COME, v.n. [prefer. I crime, or have come, participle 
come; coman, Sax.] to move from a distant to a nearer situ¬ 
ation, either to a thing or person ; to approach, draw near to, or 
advance towards. To proceed ; to issue, 'lo become. To be¬ 
come present, and no longer absent. To happen; to lull out. 
To come about, to come to pass, to fall out. To change; to 
come round. To come after, to follow. To come in, to enter. 
To comply ; to yield ; to hold out no longer. To arrive at a 
port or place of rendezvous. To become modish or brought 
into use. To be an ingredient; to make part of a composition. 
To come into, to join with, to bring help. To comply with ; lo 
agree to. To come over, to repeat an act. To revolt. To rise in 
distillation. To come out, to be made public. To be discovered. 
To come out with, to give vent to; to let fly. To come abroad, 
to be publicly known or published. To conic to, to arrive at or 
attain. To follow as a consequence; to happen. To come again, 
to come a second time; to return. To come at, to reach. To come 
In/, to obtain, gain, or acquire. To come in for, to be early enough 
to obtain a share of anv thing, alluding to the custom in hunting, 
where those dogs that are slow come in for no share of the game. 
To come near, to approach; to resemble. To come off, to escape; 
to quit or fall from, or leave. To come on, to thrive, or grow; 
to advance to combat. To come to, to agree or consent; to 
amount to, applied to Arithmetic. To come to himself, &c. to 
recover from a fright or a fit. To come vp with, to overtake. To 
come upon, to invade, attack, or seize unexpectedly. 

COMF., interject, imp,lying an exhortation to attention, dis¬ 
patch, and courage, when used singly; but when repealed, it 
implies a grant, permission, supposition, or a transition from 
the topic which preceded, to avoid giving offence. 

COME, ad. means when it shall come. To come, in futu¬ 
rity : not present. 

COMEDIAN, s. [eomulien, Fr.] one who act* on the 
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stage. In a restrained sense, applied only to one who appears 
in a comedy; but in a more loose sense, any actor. 

COMEDY, s. [from nuipg and dew, two Greek words signi¬ 
fying a village and a poem, because it was first only a poem 
exhibited in villages] a dramatic piece, representing some di¬ 
verting transaction, being an exact picture of common life, 
exposing the faults of private persons, in order to render them 
ridiculous and universally avoided. 

CO'MELINESS, *. handsomeness united with an appear¬ 
ance of dignity ; more than pretty, but less than beautiful. 

CO'MKLY, a. handsome ; graceful; applied to that appear¬ 
ance which excites reverence rather than love. Applied to 
things, decent; that which is suitable to a person’s age and 
condition, consistent with virtue, or agreeable to the rules of 
right reason. 

CO'MEI.Y, or rather CO'MELILY, ad. in a graceful, becom¬ 
ing, and pleasing manner. 

CO'MER, s. that which soon grows, or rises above ground, 
applied 1o plants. A visitor; a person who enters or settles 
in a place. To giro up one’s self to the first comer, is to em¬ 
brace any doctrine implicitly, and without examination. 

CO'MET, s. [camcta, I.at.] in Astronomy, an opaque hea¬ 
venly body, like the planets, moving in its proper orbit, which 
is very eccentric, having one of its foci in the centre of the 
sun. It. is distinguished not. only by its orbit, but likewise by 
its appearance, from the planets, as being bearded, tailed, and 
haired; bearded when eastward of tin: sun, and its light 
marches before ; tailed, when westward of the sun, and the 
train follows it; and haired, when diametrically opposite to the 
sun, having the earth between it, and all its tail hid, excepting 
a lew scattered rays. The orbits of comets approaching near 
to a right line, in sonic parts thereof they go so near the. sun, 
that, according to Sir Isaac Newton’s computation, the sun’s 
heat, in that remarkable one of IGfiO, was to his heat with us 
a.. twenty-eight thousand to one ; and that the heat of the 
body of the comet was near two thousand times as great as 
that of red-hot iron. To this let it he added, from the same 
great author, that these bodies are so far from being such tre¬ 
mendous objects as they are esteemed to he by the vulgar, and 
falsely pretended to he by atheists; that their atmospheres 
being dilated, rarefied, and diffused through the celestial re¬ 
gions, may be attracted down to the planets, become mingled 
with their atmospheres, and by that means supply the deficien¬ 
cies which would otherwise, by continual exhausting, alfeet. 
this and other planets ; so that their revolutions, instead ol 
being looked on as the harbingers of ten or and calamity, should 
rather be esteemed as friendly and benevolent visits, wherein 
they bestow such presents to every planet they pass by as are 
requisite to prevent its decay, ami supply its inhabitants with 
such things as are necessary to their existence. 

COMKTA'IfllJM, s. [l.nt..] a'muthematical machine, repre¬ 
senting the method of a comet’s revolution. 

CO METARY, or COMETIC, a. that belongs or relates to 
a comet. 

COMFIT, s. [honfit, Bclg.] a dry sweetmeat; any ve¬ 
getable preserved by boiling it in sugar, and drying it after¬ 
wards. 

CO'MFITURE, s. [from comfit, or confect arc] sweetmeats. 

To CO'MFORT, r. a. [comforto, low I.at.] to strengthen, 
excite, invigorate, enliven, or make a person undertake a thing 
boldly by persuasions; to make a person grow cheerful that is 
in sorrow, by advice and arguments. 

COMFORT, s. support, assistance, or countenance; conso¬ 
lation, or support under calamity and danger. 

COM PORTABLE, a. receiving relief or support in distress; 
susceptible of comfort; cheerful; affording consolation; having 
the power of lessening distress. 


COMFORTABLY, ad. in a cheerful manner; in a maimer 
free from dejection or despair. 

CO'MFORTER, s. one that diminishes or lessens the degree 
of a person’s sorrow under misfortunes; one who strengthens 
and supports the mind in misery or danger. The title of the 
Third Person of the Holy Trinity. 

CO'MFORTLESS, a. without comfort, without any thing 
to lighten the burden, or allay the sensation of misfortunes; 
applied both to persons and things. 

CO'MFREY, s. in Botany, a species of the symuhytuni of 
Linnteus, with leaves between egg and spear-shaped, running 
along the stem, and yellowish white or purple blossoms. It is 
found on the banks of rivers and wet ditches, flowering in May; 
and is good for wounds and bruises. 

CO'MIC, or CO MICAL, a. [comique, Fr.] relating to, or fit 
for comedy; ridiculous or causing mirth, either from an unusual 
assemblage of ideas, seemingly inconsistent, or antic gestures, 
and polite raillery; diverting; merry. 

COMICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise mirth, 
cither by an association or assemblage of ideas seemingly in¬ 
consistent, by polite or good-natured raillery, or by some odd 
or antic gesture ; befitting comedy. 

CO'MIC ALNESS, s. that quality by which a tiling appears 
odd or ridiculous, and raises mirth in the mind. 

CO'MfNG, x. the act of moving towards a person or place ; 
approach ; presence, or arrival; the presence of a thing which 
was absent’ some time before. Coming in, the product of a 
person’s estate, pension, salary, or business. 

CO'MING, part, applied to the inclination, propensity, or 
affection ; fond ; forward ; easily complying. Applied to lime, 
something not present; something future. 

CO.MI'TIAL, ko-mish-al, <i. [from comitia, I.at.j relating- to 
an assembly, applied peculiarly to that of the Romans. 
COMITY, s. [comitos, I.at.j courtesy; good-breeding. 

CO MMA, s. [Gr.] in Grammar, a pause, or stop marked 
thus, (,) used to distinguish such nu mbers of a discourse from 
each other, wherein there is a verb and nominative ease, seve¬ 
ral nouns adjective or substantive, in the same sentence, not 
joined by a conjunction, and where the sense is not complete. 
In Music, the smallest of all the sensible intervals of tone, 
seldom used hut in theory, to shew the justness of the con¬ 
cords, and is about the ninth part of a tone, or interval, whereby 
a perfect semitone, or tone, surpasses an impel feet one. In 
Natural History, a very beautiful moth, so called from its 
having a white mark on one of its wings, in the form ol this 
point. 

To COMMAND, v. a. [ commander , Fr.] to order, ineluding 
the idea of authority; to keep in subjection; to oblige a person 
to perform any tiling. Figuratiu lx. to arrogate or claim by 
mere force; to overlook ; to he situated above any place, so 
as to he able to look into, or annoy it. 

COMMA ND, s. authority or power. Figuratively, the ex¬ 
ercise of authority, or act of enforcing obedience. In a Military 
sense, the power of overlooking and taking or annoying any 
place; the act of commanding; the mandate issued. 

COMMA'NDKIt, $. lie that has the direction of, or authority 
over, others. In a military sense, a leader, chief, or otliccr. 
A paving-beetle, or rammer. In Surgery, an instrument, called 
likewise a glossocoinium, used in most tough, strong, bodies, 
where the luxation has been of long continuance. 

COMMA'NDKRY, s. the exercise of a command, or the 
office of a commander. In History, applied to a benefice or 
fixed revenue belonging to a military order, and conferred on 
ancient knights, who had done some considerable service to 
the order. A body of the knights of Malta. 

COMMA'NDMENT, s. [commandemcnt, Fr.] an express 
order to do or abstain from any thing. When it orders any 
3 E 
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thing to be done, it is named a positive command ; but when it 
forbids the doing a thing, it is then termed a negative command. 
Mandate; prect pi; roactive power; authority. 

COMMA'NDRESS, s. a woman vested with supreme au¬ 
thority. 

COMMATE'RIAL, a. [from con and materia, Lai.] consist¬ 
ing of the same matter with another thing. 

COMMATERIA'LITY, s. of the same matter or substance 
with another ; resemblance to something in its matter or sub¬ 
stance. 

To COMME'DDl.E, v. a. to mix together. 
COMME'MORARLK, a. [from commemoro, I.at.] deserving 
to be mentioned with honour and reverence; worthy to be 
celebrated and kept in remembrance. 

To COMMEMORATE, v. a. [from commemoro, Lat.] to 
preserve the memory by some public act; to celebrate so¬ 
lemnly. 

COMMEMORATION, s. the doing something in order to 
preserve the remembrance of any person or thing. 

COMME'MORATl VE, a. tending to preserve the remem¬ 
brance of any person or tiling. 

To COMMENCE, v. n. [ commence)' , Fr.] to begin; to take 
its beginning; to assume a new character which it never did 
before, applied to persons and things. 

COMMENCEMENT, s. beginning ; date. 

To COMMEND, v. a. [rommrndo, Lnt.J to represent a per¬ 
son as possessed of those virtues that demand notice, appro¬ 
bation, and esteem ; to praise ; to deliver or entrust with con¬ 
fidence, and full assurance of protection. To desire to he 
tinned in a kind and respectful manner. 

COMME'NDARLE, a. worthy of praise; laudable. 
COMMK'NDABLY, ml. laudably; in a manner worthy of 
commendation ; praise-wortliilv. 

COMME'NDAM, .v. [cominrmla, low Lat.] in Canons, a 
vacant benefice which is given to a person to supply till some 
other person is presented or named to it. 

COMMENDATARY, s. one who holds a living in com 
mendam. 

COMMENDATION, s. a favourable representation of a 
person’s good qualities ; praise ; recommendation ; a message 
of kindness; declaration of esteem. 

COMMENDATORY, a. that commands or engages notice, 
esteem, and approbation, lioin a favourable display of good 
qualities; containing commendations, or praises. Holding in 
commendam. 

COM MENDER, s. one who praises or displays the virtues 
of another, in order to render him esteemed and beloved. 

COMMENSA'LITY, *. |f, 'out commensalis, Lat.) the act of 
eating, or sitting to eat, at the same table with another. 

COMMENSUllAlil LlTY.or COMMK'N'NFRAIJLENESS, 
s. the capacity of being measured by smite common measure 
pr standard ; proportion. 

COALME NSUIIABLE, a. [from con and mrnsimi, Lat.] in 
Geometry, having some common ali pmt part, or which may he 
measured by some common tie-asme, so as to leave no re¬ 
mainder. Thus, an inch and a yard are roinmensnrahle, be¬ 
cause an inr.li taken limes i„ a yard. 

To COMME NSURATE, e. a. I from run and mensnra, Lat.] 
to reduce to one common im .imiic ; to extend as far as. 

COMMENSURATE, port, reducible to one common mea¬ 
sure ; equal; proportionate. 

COMME’NSUMATEl.Y, ml. a capacity of lneasming or 
being measured by another, equally i xtensive. 

COMMENSURATlON, v. the reduction of, or measuring a 
thing by some rnmmon measure; proportion. 

To CO'MMENT, «. n. \mmmentor, Lat.] to vviite notes; to 
explain, interpret, or expound. 


CO'MMENT, s. notes or annotations, in order to explain an 
author; exposition; explanation; remark. 

COMMENTARY, s. [commentarius, Lat.] a continued and 
critical explanation of the sense of an author. 

COMMENTATOR, COMMENTEH, s. one who writes 
remarks, notes, or explanations of an author. 

COMMENTITIOUS, a. [commcntitius, Lat.] invented; 
forged ; fictitious ; without any existence but in the brain. 

CO MMERCE, s. [commercium, Lat.] the exchange of com¬ 
modities, or the buying and selling merchandise both at home 
and abroad, in order to gain profit, and increase the conveni¬ 
ences oflife. Synon. Commerce is used figuiatively, for inter¬ 
course of any kind. Traffic relates more to the exchange of 
merchandise; trade and commerce, to that of buying and sell¬ 
ing ; with this dilfereuee, that trade seems to imply the manu¬ 
facturing and vending of merchandise within ourselves ; com¬ 
merce, negoeiatiug with other countries. 

To CO MMERCE, v. n. to traffic ; to hold intercourse with. 

COMMERCIAL, a. belonging or relating to trade or com¬ 
merce. 

To GO'MMIGRATE, v. it. [cow and migro, Lat.] to move 
in a body, or with one common consent, from one country to 
another. 

COM MIG RATION, s. the removal of a great number of 
persons or animals from one country to another. 

COMMINATION, s. [ comminatio , Lat.] a threat; a decla¬ 
ration or denunciation of punishment or vengeance for any 
crime. An office of the church, containing the threateuings 
denounced against any breach of the divine laws, and recited 
on Asli-Wedncsday. 

COAIMI'NATORY, a. applied to a clause in any law or 
edict, importing a punishment for the breach or violation of it. 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To COMMl'NGI.E, v. n. to unite one with another. 

COMMINU'IHLE, a [from cotninintm, Lat.] that may be 
broken, powdered, or reduced into small parls ; frangible. 

To COMMINUTE, n. [comminao, Lat.] to pulverize; to 
grind ; to break into small parts. 

COMMINUTION, x. tlm act of reducing into small particles, 
by grinding, powdering, breaking, or chewing. 

COMMI SERA15I.E, a. [from con anil misereor, Lat.] that 
deserves, or is the object of pity and relief; shewing pity and 
compassion to per-ams In distress. 

To COMMISER ATE, v. a. [cow and misrreor, Lat.] to pity; 
to compassionate. Svxov. We naturally commiserate the sor¬ 
rows of one we love. We may pit)/, and vet not have compas¬ 
sion. We may have both pity and compassion, yet not com¬ 
miserate. 

COMMISERATION, s. [commiseratio, I.at.] a tender, sym¬ 
pathizing, and affectionate regard for those in distress; com¬ 
passion ; pity. 

CO'.M.M [SSARY, s. [eomniissanns, low I.at.] an officer com¬ 
missioned occasionally for a certain purpose; a delegate < r 
deputy. In Church Government, one who exercises ceele-i 
a.-.tieal jurisdiction in such places as are at a considerable d s- 
taneu from the bishop’s see. In the Army, a commissary- 
general of the musters, is one who takes a view of the number 
or strength of every regiment, secs that the horse are well 
mounted, and that the men be well clothed and accoutred. 
Commissary-general of provisions, furnishes the army with 
every necessary for its food. 

COMMl'SSlOX, s. [ commissiu , I.at.] the act of entrusting 
any thing ; a trust; a warrant by which any trust is lie d ; a 
charge, or office. Perpetration; act. In Common Law, the 
warrants or letters patent, which all persons exercising juris¬ 
diction have, to empower them to hear and determine anv 
cause or suit; as, Commission of the judges, &c. There are a 
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grf.it variety of Commissions issued from the crown. In Trade, 
it sometimes means the power of acting for another, and some¬ 
times the premium or reward a person receives for so doiri"- 
which is i, 1,2, 3, or more, per cent, according to the nature 
or circumstances of the allitir. 

To COMMISSION, v. a. to authorize, empower, appoint, 
or give a person authority to discharge an office. 

COMMISSIONER, s. one whose name is inserted in any 
warrant for the discharge of a public office ; one empowered 
to act in a particular quality by patent or warrant. 

COMMI SSURE, s. f cummissura , I,at.] a joint; or a place 
where two bodies, or the parts of an animal body, arc joined. 

To COMMIT, v. a. [com mi/ to, J,at.] to entrust, or trust a 
person; to send a person to prison ; to perform, act, or per¬ 
petrate some crime or fault. To place in a state of incongruity 
or hostility with another; to put together for a contest. 

COMMITMENT, s. the act of sending a person to prison; 
imprisonment; an order for sending to prison. 

COMMITTEE, s. a number of persons to whom the con¬ 
sideration or examination of an affair is referred ; or to whom 
the management of business for a society is committed. 

COMMITTEE, s. one to whom the care of an idiot’s or 
lunatic’s person or estate is entrusted. 

COMMITTER, s. a perpetrator; he that commits. 

COMMI'TTIRI.E, a. liable to be committed; an object 
worthy of imprisonment. 

To COMMI'X, v. o. f eommisceo, I.at.J to mix, blend, or 
join several things together, or into one mass. 

COMMl'XION, CO.MMl'XTION, s. mixture; incorpora¬ 
tion of various ingredients. 

COMMIXTURE, s. the act of mingling; the state of being 
mingled ; incorporation ; compound ; composition. 

COMMO'DK, s. [l’r.J the head-dress of a woman. 

COMMO'DIOUS, a. [commotlus, I,at.] suitable to any par¬ 
ticular purpose; free from any binderanecor obstruction ; con- 
vmieiit; useful; seasonable, or suitable ; spacious, well con- 
liived, applied to building. 

CO.MMO DIOUSLY, ml. in a convenient manner, applied 
to situation. Enjoying the necessaries and comforts of life, 
applied to condition, fitted or suited to any particular end 
or view. 

COMMO'DIOUSNESS, s. the, fitness or suitableness of a 
thing to any end ; advantage ; convenience. 

COMMODITY, .v. [commoditas, Eat.] conveniency, profit, 
interest, fir advantage. In Commerce, wares, goods, mer¬ 
chandise, or that which is the object of trade. 

COMMODO'RE, s. in the Navy, an under-admiral, or 
captain, with the temporary command of a squadron of ships. 
M hen three or more sail of ships are in company, the eldest 
captain assumes this post, and has this title. 

( O'M MON, a. [communis, Lat.j that, is enjoyed by different 
species of animals; belonging equally to more than one; the 
property of no person; without a proprietor or possessor; 
vulgar; mean; trifling; frequently seen; usual; ordinary: 
easy to he had ; of little value; general; public; intended 
lor the use of every body. In (irammar, applied to such verbs 
as signify both action and passion. Applied to nouns, sueli 
as signify both sexes under one term, as parent signifies both 
lather and mother. 

CO MMON, s. an open field, free for any inhabitant of the 
lordship wherein the common lies to graze his cattle in. 

To CO'MMON, v. v. to enjoy a right of pasture in an open 
field in conjunction with others. 

CO MMONABLE, a. that may become open or free, ap¬ 
plied to ground ; allowable to be turned on a common. 

CO MMONAGE, s. in Law, the right of pasture in a com¬ 
mon ; or fishing in another person’s water; or of digging turf 


in the ground of another; the joint right of using any thing 
equally and together with others. 

CO'MMONAI.TY, s. [commitnautc, Fr.] the people of the 
lower rank; the common people. Figuratively, the major 
part or bulk of mankind. 

CO'MMONER, s. one of the common people ; one of low 
rank ; a person who bears no title ; one who lias a seat in the 
house of commons. In Law, one who lias a joint right to 
pasture, &o. in an open field. In the University, one who 
wears a square cap with a tassel when under graduate, is of 
rank between a battler and gentleman commoner, and eats at 
the common table. 

COM M O N IT ION, s. [commonitio, I.at.] advice ; warning; 
instruction. 

CO'MMON LAW, s. customs, which by long prescription 
have obtained the force of law, and were received as laws in 
England, before any statute was enacted in parliament to alter 
the same; and are now distinguished from the statute law. 

COMMONLY, ad. generally; frequently; usually. 

CO'MMON NESS, s. frequency, or repetition ; participation 
among, or application to several. 

COMMON PLA'CE, a. ordinary; common ; inconsequential. 

To COMMONPLACE, v. a. to reduce to, and transcribe 
under general heads. 

COMMONPLA'CE-BOOK, s. a book wherein things or 
extracts are recorded alphabetically, or reduced to general 
heads, in order to assist a person’s memory, or enable him to 
supply himself with any curious observations on any topic he 
wants. 

CO'MMON-PI.EAS, s. flic king’s court, now held at West¬ 
minster, but formerly moveable; it was erected at the time 
that Henry III. granted the great charter. In personal and 
mixed actions, it has a concurrent jurisdiction with the King’s 
Bench; but has no cognizance of the pleas of the crown ; the 
actions eotnc hither by originals; the chief judge is called 
Lard Chie f Justice of the Common Picas, who is assisted by 
three other judges, all of them created by letters patent. 

CO'MMON PRAYER, s. the liturgy, or forms of service 
used by the Church of England. 

CO’MMONX, s. the vulgar; the lower sort, of people ; the 
lower house of parliament, consisting of members chosen by 
the people. A portion of food or victuals usually eaten at one 
meal, so called at. the universities. 

COMMONWEAL, or COMMONWEALTH, s. in its pri¬ 
mary sense, used in Law, the (mite on good; a regular form 
of government or polity, established by eomnion consent; a 
form of government in which the supreme power is lodged in 
the people ; a republic; a deinoeraev. 

C'O’MMORAXCE, or COMMORANCY, >•. dwelling ; ha¬ 
bitation ; abode ; resilience ; stay. 

CO’MMORANT, a. j commorans, Lai.] resident,inhabiting, 
dwelling, tarrying, sojourning. 

COMMOTION, s. [commotio, I.at.] tumult, disturbance, 
sedition, disorder, or confusion, arising from tbe turbulent dis¬ 
positions of its members, applied to a stale. Figuratively, in¬ 
ward confusion or r iolence ; disorder ol mind; perturbation; 
a violent motion or agitation. 

To COMMO’VE, r. a. [commorco. Fat.] to disturb; to 
agitate ; to put into a violent commotion; t.. unsettle. 

To COMMU NE, r. «. \communico, I.at.] to converse; to 
talk together; to impart sentiments mutually. 

COMMUNICABILITY, s. an open or generous disposition, 
whereby a person is willitfg to impart his sentiments to another ; 
tbe possibility of being imparted or communicated to another. 

COMMU’NK'ABI.E, a. [communicable, l''r.] that may be¬ 
come the property of, or be related or imparted to another; 
used with to. Communicative ; not selfish. 
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COMMU NICANT, s. one who partakes of the blessed sa¬ 
crament. 

To COMMUNICATE, v. a. [communico , Lat.] to impart 
to another; to make another a joint partaker with ourselves ; 
to confer or bestow a possession ; to discover one’s sentiments 
or knowledge to another. Neuterly, to be connected or joined ; 
to have something common with another. In Theology, to 
receive the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNICATION, s. [communication, Fr.] applied to 
Science, the act of imparting, discovering, or revealing. A 
common inlet or passage, leading from one place to another; 
the mutual intelligence kept up between persons or places; a 
conversation, conference, or imparting a person’s sentiments 
in mutual discourse. 

COMMUNICATIVE, a. inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or knowledge; not close; not 
selfish. 

COMMUNICATIVENESS, s. readiness of imparting be¬ 
nefits or knowledge to others. 

COMMUNION, s. [comnnuiio, Lat.j intercourse; fellow¬ 
ship ; common possession; a partaking of the same thing ; in¬ 
terchange of transactions. In Divinity, the common or public 
celebration of tlx- Lord’s Supper. 

COMMUNITY, s. [communitas, Lat.] a government; a 
body of people united together in the same form of govern¬ 
ment; the commonwealth, Common participation, posses¬ 
sion, or enjoyment, opposed to appropriation. 

COMMUTALH'LITY, s. the quality of being the. proper 
object of interchange, or of being capable of exchange. 

COMMU'TAULK, a. an alteration or change of disposition 
or sentiment, applied to the mind. A change or form of qua¬ 
lity, applied to bodies ; the giving one thing in exchange for 
another; the substituting a pecuniary for a corporeal punish¬ 
ment ; that may he ransomed or redeemed. 

COMMUTATION, s. [eo minntatio, Lat.] change, altera¬ 
tion; bartering. Ransom; the exchanging a corporeal for a 
pccuniaiy punishment. 

COMMUTATIVE, a . [from comniulu, Lat.] relating to ex¬ 
change. Commntnlicc justice, is that, which is exercised in 
trade, and is opposed to fraud or extortion in buying and 
selling. 

To COMMUTE, r. a. [commufo, Lat.] to exchange; to 
put one thing in the place of another; to buy off, or ransom. 
Neuterly, to atone ; to bargain for exemption. 

COMMU'TIJAL, a. mutual; reciprocal. Used only in 
poetry ; as, “ commutual zeal.” Pojic. 

COMO, a town, Jake, and district of Milan. The lake, 
also called Lai to, is about five miles in breadth, and 40 in 
length. The town is situated on the S. \V. extremity of the 
lake, ‘JO miles X. N. W. of Milan. Hern the younger Pliny 
was horn, who, in his letters, speaks with rapture of the de¬ 
lightful scenery in the environs. His statue is placed in a 
niche on the outside of one of the churches, with a Latin in¬ 
scription, heaving the. date of 1400. The inhabitants have. 
vsV.v\A\sWi\ several manufactures of cotton and silk, and earry 
on some trade with the Orisons. Lat. •15. 44. N. Ion. 9. 7. K. 

CO'MOJlO ISLA X 1)8, a cluster of islands in the Indian 
Ocean, lying opposite to the coast of /.nnguebar, in Africa, 
X. of the Channel of Mosambique, and X. \V. of Madagascar. 
They are four in number, viz. Anjouan or Joanna, Muyntta, 
Mohilla or Moholy, and Comoruor Angazija. Comoro, which 
gives name to the rest, is the largest, being about 50 miles 
long, and 15 wide ; hut Anjouan, JN miles long and 15 broad, 
is the most known, having a town on the E. coast, called 
Joanna, whcic the king resides, and where ships touch for 
refreshment. The mountains arc lofty, and richly clothed with 
wood, chiefly fruit-trees; line streams are numerous ; and the 


grass and trees are green throughout the year. They produce 
rice, peas, yams, purslain, cocoa-nuts, plantains, oranges, 
lemons, citrons, limes, pine-apples, cucumbers, tamarinds, 
sugar-canes, and honey. The animals are buffaloes, goats, 
tortoises, cameleons, large bats, hens, and a great variety of 
birds unknown in Europe. The Arabs who have settled at 
Joanna, exact tribute from all the others. They are about 
3000 in number, profess the Mohammedan religion, and reside 
on the sea coast. The original natives, in number about 
7000, occupy the hills, and are frequently at war with them, 
as are also the natives of the other islands. In the interior 
part of the island is a lake accounted sacred by the natives ; 
on which is a number of ducks, held in great veneration. 
Being averse to conduct strangers thither, they stipulate that 
all guns shall he left at a place 5 miles from the lake. The 
birds being thus kept in safety, become perfectly tame, and 
fearlessly approach those who go to see them. The Arabs 
preserve the language and manners of Arabia, and are not 
of so dark a complexion as the original natives. The Comoro 
islands lie between 11 and 13 degrees S. lat. and between 44 
and 47 E. Ion. 

COMPACT, s. [pactum, Lat.] a bargain or agreement en¬ 
tered into between two or more parties ; a contract. 

To COMPA'CT, v. a. [cotnjxictitm, Lat.] to unite or join 
together closely ; to consolidate, or render solid by pressing 
the particles of a body close together; to league, or enter into 
a bargain. 

COMPA'CT, a. [comjiactns, ,Lat.] close, dense, and 
heavy; having few pores, and those very small. Ap¬ 
plied to Style, concise, or containing much matter in few 
words. 

COMPA'CTLY, ml. in a close, neat manner ; densely. 

COMPA'CTNF.SS, s. firmness; hardness; density. 

COMPA'CTURE, s. the manner in which any thing is 
joined; a joint, or joining. Structure. 

COMPAGES, s. [Lat.] a composition or system wherein 
several tilings are joined or united. 

COMPAGINATIOX, s. [compayo, Lat.] union, or joining 
several parts together; connection; juncture. 

COMPANION, *. [coitipinjniw, hr.] one with whom a per¬ 
son frequently converses, or with whom lie is generally seen. 

COMPANIONABLE, a. fit. for the company of others; 
agreeable; sociable. 

COMPANIONSHIP, ,v. a body of men forming one com¬ 
pany ; fellowship or association. 

COMPANY, s. [conijifiijiiic, Fr.] several persons assembled 
in the same room, either for conversation or mutual entertain¬ 
ment: several persons united together to carry on one general 
and common design ; a number of persons united or incorpo¬ 
rated hv some charter; a body corporate ; a corporation. In 
\V ar, a small body of infantry under one captain. In the 
Marine, a number of merchant ships going the same voyage, 
and mutually bound, by charier party, to stand by and de¬ 
fend each other. To hear or In cp campon ij, is to go with a 
person, or to visit him often. 

To COMPANY, v. a. to he often in a person’s presence; 
to go or walk with a pci son : to attend ; to associate with. 

CO MPARABLE, <i. worthy to be compared ; equal to, or 
resembling. 

COMPARABLY, ad. in such a manner as is worthy of 
comparison ; in a comparative manner. 

COM PA RATES, s. in Logie, the two things compared. 

COMPARATIVE, a. [nmiparnticus, Lat.] that results 
merely from a comparison with another; that has the 
power of forming a comparison, or comparing two things 
or ideas together, in order to find out their resemblance or 
difference. In Grammar, the comparative degree, wherein 
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two or more ideas are compared together, and the difference 
either in excess or diminution is expressed. 

COMPARATIVELY, ad. in a comparative manner; ac¬ 
cording to the distance or likeness found from comparing. 

To COMPARE, v. a. [comparo, Lat.] to bring two or more 
tilings together, in order, by an inspection of them, to find 
in what they agree or differ ; to apply one thing as the mea¬ 
sure of another; to liken. When the comparison intends only 
an illustration of a tiling by its likeness, then to or unto is 
used before the thing brought by way of illustration. But when 
persons or things arc compared together, to discover in what 
they agree or disagree, or their relative proportions, then with 
is used. Neuterly, to vie. 

COMPARE, s. the state of being compared; likeness; 
estimate or judgment formed on comparison; similitude. 

COMPARISON, s. [comparaison, Fr.] judging of the dif¬ 
ference of two things, by examining, or comparing them to¬ 
gether. The state of a thing compared. Proportion. Simile. 
In Grammar, the formation of an adjective through the various 
degrees in which the signification of the positive is heightened 
or diminished, as, soft, softer, softest. 

To COMPART, v. a. [ ampurlir, Fr.] to divide; to lay 
down a general design or plan, in all its different parts, divi¬ 
sions, or subdivisions. 

COMPARTIMENT, or COMPARTMENT, s. [comparti- 
meut, Fr.] a design com posed of dillerent figures, disposed 
with symmetry, as ornaments of a parteire, ceiling, or picture; 
a division of a picture, or design. 

COM PARTITION', ,v. the act of comparting or laying down 
the several parts or divisions of any plan or design. Figura¬ 
tively, the part of any plan. In Architecture, the useful and 
graceful distribution of the whole ground plot of an edifice into 
rooms of oflice, of reception, and entertainment. 

COMPARTMENT, s. a division of a design. 

To CO'MPASS, a. [coinpitssrr, l’r.] to surround; to en¬ 
close; to stand round in a ring; to besiege or block up; to 
grasp or inclose in the arms; to obtain, secure, or have. 

COMPASS, s. orbit; revolution; extent, or limit; inelo- 
snre. In Music, the power of tin: voice, or of an instrument, 
to sound any particular note. An instrument, consisting of a 
box, including a inugnelical needle, wliicli points towards the 
north, and is used by mariners. Compasses, a mathematical 
instillment, consisting of two brunches, fastened together at 
the top by a pivot, about which they move as on a centre, 
and are used in taking distances, drawing circles, and in 
working problems in the mathematics. 

COMPASSION, s. [rowpassion, Fr.] a disposition of mind 
which inclines us to feel the miseiics of others with the same 
pain and sorrow as if they were our own. 

COMPASSIONATE, «. easily affected with sorrow or pain, 
on viewing the eulaniilics and distresses of others. 

To COMPA'SSIONATE, e. a. to pity and lie moved with 
sorrow at the sufferings of others ; to commiserate. 

COMPASSIONATELY, ail. in a pitying, tender, sympa¬ 
thizing manner ; mercifully. 

COM PATERNITY, s. [eo/i ami pnti rnitas, Lat..] the re¬ 
lation of a godfather to the person for whom he answers. 

COMPATIBI'LITY, *. consistency; the power or possi¬ 
bility of coexisting in the same subject, or at the same time ; 
agreement. 

COMPATIBLE, a. [from competo, Lat.] consistent with; 
fit tor; suitable to ; becoming, or agreeable to. 

COMPATIBLENESS, s. the quality of agreeing with. 

COMPATIBLY, ad. filly; suitably, so as to be appli¬ 
cable to the same subject, and coexist in it at the same time. 

COMPATRIOT, s. [from con and palrin . Lat.] one of the 
same country. 


COMPEER, s. [compere, Fr.] an equal in rank; an asso¬ 
ciate or companion ; a colleague. 

To COMPEER, it. a. to be equal with in quality; to 
match. 

To COMPE'L, v. a. [compello, Lat.] to make a person do, 
or refrain from sonic act by force; to extort by force; used 
with /rom before the persons suffering the violence. 

COMPE'LLABLK, a. that may he forced. 

COMPKLLA'TION, s. [from compello, Lat.] the style of 
address ; the word of salutation. 

COMPF.'LLER, s. he that makes a person do or refrain 
from an action by force. 

CO'MPKND, s. [ compendium, Lat.] in Literature, abridg¬ 
ment; epitome; extract; summary; contraction. 

COMPENDIARIOIJS, a. [compcndiarius, Lat.] short; 
contracted ; summary ; abridged. 

COMPKNDIO SITY, s. shortness; contracted brevity. 

COMPE'NDIOUS, a. [from compendium, l.at..] concise; 
brief, or containing much in few words, applied to style. Near 
or short, applied to travelling. 

COMPE NDIOUSLY, ad. in a short or concise mariner. 

COMPENDIOUSNESS, s. brevity, or shortness; th( 

quality of containing much in a short space, or performing 
much in a short time:; comprehension in a narrow compass. 

COMPE'NDIUM, $. [l.at.| an abridgment of a discourse : 
a short or concise method of writing on unv subject. 

COMPENSABLE, a. [from comjienso, Lat.J that mav be 
recompensed. 

To CO .VI PENS ATE, v. a. [compenso, I,at.] to make amends 
for; to countervail; to counterbalance. 

COMPENSATION, s. amends; recompense; a thing of 
equal value to another; an equivalent. 

COMPENSATIVE, u. that compensates, cr countervails. 

To COMPE'NSE, v. a. [compenso, Lat.] to countervail . 
to be equivalent to; to counterbalance ; to recompense. 

CO'MPETENCE, or CO'MPKTENCY, s. [from cempdu, 
Lat.] such a quantity as is just sufficient, without superfluities; 
such a fortune as is sutlicient to supply the necessaries of life, 
and is between poverty on one side, and alllueticc on the 
other. In Law, the right or authority of a judge, wln icbv In¬ 
takes cognizance of anv thing. 

COMPETENT, a. [cinnpetcns, Lat.] suitable: propoiiion- 
able ; sufficient in number, quantity, or power, to ; uv und< i- 
tuking; moderate; reasonable; qualified, or lit for; consis¬ 
tent: with ; applicable to; incident, to. 

COMPETENTLY, ad. properly; sufficiently; without ex¬ 
cess or defect; adequately ; reasonably; moderately. 

COMPE'TIBLK, a. [from eompi to, l.at.] suitable to; 
sistont with ; compatible; becoming, or agreeable to. 

COMPETIBLENENS, s. suitableness; fitness. 

COMPETITION, s. |IYom con and petitio, Lat.] the • n- 
deuvouring to gain something in opposition to another; rivalr : 
contest; opposition; double claim. 

COMPETITOR, s. [con ami pititor, l.at.] one who cl. 
or endeavours to gain a thing in opposition to another; a lii.n : 
an associate. 

COMPILATION, s. [from c ompdo, l.at.] a collection fi • 
various authors; an assemblage or mass of things heaped to¬ 
gether; a coaei n ation. 

To COMPI LE, v. a. [eompilo, Lat.] to form or coll- < 
from various authors. Figuratively, to write ; compose; • • 
form from an assemblage of various circumstances or incidents. 
To build; to put. together. 

COM 1TLEMENT, s. the act of piling together; the ait 
of heaping up; a compilation. 

COMPILER, s. a collector; one who composes a work 
fi'Oiii various authors, 
d F 
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COMPLA CENCE, or COMPLA'CENCY, s. [complacentia, 
Lat.] a .satisfaction arising in the mind on viewing some action 
which is worthy of its approbation; or in contemplating some¬ 
thing, which, on account of its amiableness, produces joy; 
gratification; the i uise of joy, of rational pleasure and satis¬ 
faction ; a ‘rented address, which bespeaks approbation, and 
causes pleasure; civility, complaisance, politeness, applied 
to behaviour; softness of manners. 

COMPLACENT, a. [eomplacrns, I .at.] affable; kind; civil; 
polite; complaisant. 

lo COMPLAIN, e. ii. [cotnplaindre, I’r.] to find fault 
with ; to charge a person with having been guilty of some 
crime. Actively, to weep, lament, or bewail. 

COMPLAINANT, s. one who urges a suit, or commences 
a prosecution against another. 

COMPLATNKR, s. one who complains; a mumntrer; a 
lamentcr ; a discontented person ; a mourner. 

COMPLAINT, s. [eomplamtc, Fr.J a mournful represen¬ 
tation of injuries or pain; grief; lamentation; the act of 
finding fault with any thing. Figuratively, the cause of dis¬ 
satisfaction, or complaining. A malady or disease. 

CO.MPI.AISA'NCE, koin-ple-zunse, s. [eomphr .anvr, IT.] 
a civil behaviour, whereby a person complies with the incli¬ 
nations ot another, in order to insinuate himsell into his esteem 
and favour; adulation. Synon. Complaisance is the eliarac- 
terislic of the lover; }iu Ittcnrss, of the courtier; hut to he icell- 
bred denotes the gentleman. 

COMPLAISANT', kom-ple-zanl, </. [cc onpl riisu/it, Fr.] rml; 
polite ; endeavouring to please. 

COMPLA1SANTLY, tid. in a civil, kind, eomlescending, 
and polite manner ; ceremoniously. 

To COMPLA'NATK, or COM PLANE, v. a. [am,piano, 
Lat.] to level, or make smooth ami flat. 

COMPLEMENT, s. [complement a in, Lat.] tliat which per¬ 
fects or completes any thing; a full, complete, or requisite 
quantity or number, jri Geometry, applied to the arch of a 
circle, what it wants of !•() degrees. In Navigation, applied to a 
course, what it wants of 5)0 degrees, 8 points, or a quarter of 
a. circle. In Aslionomv, the distance of a star from the zenith. 
Complement of the curtain, in Fmtilieatioii, is that part in the 
interior side of it which makes the demi-gorge. Arithmetical 
Complement of a loipiritlim, is what the logarithm wants of 
10.000,000. 

COMPLETE, a. [e< miphlus, Lat.] finished; perfect, want¬ 
ing nothing; without defects; ended; concluded. Svxos. 
M e may easily make a thing complete , and with much pains 
finish it; after all, it may not he p,rfeet. 

To COMPLETE, v. a. to perfect; to finish ; to conclude; 
to bring to an end. 

COMPLETELY, ad. perfectly; fully. 

COMPLETENESS, s. perfection; a quality which implies 
a thing to be finished without defect. 

COMPLETION, s. [eomp/rtas, Lat.] the existence of some 
circumstance predicted, whereby a prophecy is fulfilled; ac¬ 
complishment; the greatest height, or perfect state. 

COMPLEX, s. |e< miplexns, Lat.] a collection, summary, or 
the whole of a thing consisting of several parts. 

CO.MPLEX, or COMPLK'XEl), a. [eomptesus, Lat.] com¬ 
pounded; consisting of several parts; including several par¬ 
ticulars. 

L OMPLE'X EDNESS. *. composition, or complication ; 
cont lining a variety of circumstances or particulars. 

COMPLE'XION, [eomple.rio. Lat.] the enclosure or in¬ 
volution ot one thing in another; tin* colour of the outward 
p ots of the body, particularly that of the countenance. In 
Physic, the tcmp -r.iture, habit, or disposition of the body. A 
i "injiunc complexion is that of hot or warm persons, and is so 


called from the blood’s being thought to be more predominant 
in such. 

COMPLE'XIONAL, a. depending on the habit or tempera¬ 
ment of the body. 

COMPLE'XIONALLY, ad. by complexion, or by the habit 
of the body, or predominancy of some of tire fluids. 
COMPLEXITY, s. slate of being complex. 

COMPLE XLY, ail. in a compound manner; consisting of 
several particulars, opposed to simply. 

COM PLE X N E.SS, s. the state or quality of being composed 
of several particulars different from each other. 

COMPLE'XUK E, s, the involution, compounding, or uniting 
of one thing with others. 

COMPLl'ANCK, s. the yielding consent to a thing pro¬ 
posed ; the ready performance of a thing requested ; conde¬ 
scending so far to the humours of a person, as to do every¬ 
thing he can desire or expect; condescension. 

COMPLI ANT, purl, yielding to the touch ; bending with 
any force; yielding, condescending; civil. 

To COMPLICATE., «. [compheo, Lat..] to join or add 
one thing or action to another; to compose or make a whole, 
by the uniting of several things different from each other. 
COMPLICATE, a. compounded of a variety of parts. 
COMPLICATION, s. the joining, mixing, blending, or in¬ 
volving several things together ; a whole consisting ot scvei..| 
tilings; the state of being involved together. 

COMPLl’EU, s. a man of an easy temper ; a man of ready 
compliance. 

COMPLIMENT, ,v. [compliment, Fr.]a profession of esteem, 
or an expression of approbation or praise, merely from cere¬ 
mony and politeness, at the expense of veracity. 

To COMPLIMENT, r. a. to make use of expressions of 
respect, from a hare principle of good behaviour and ceremony; 
to speak in praise of a thing or person, contrary to one’s real 
sentiments and opinion. Neuterly, to use ceremonious or 
adulatory language. 

CO.MPLLME'NTAL, a. expressive of respect and civility. 
COMPLIME N TALLY, ad in a mere ceremonious manner; 
with artful civility. Civilly. 

COMPLEMENTER, s. a person abounding in compliments; 
a flatterer. 

COMPLINE, s. [ eumplie , Fr.) the last act of worship at 
night, by which the service of the day is completed. 

To COMPLO’UE, e. n. | eomploro, Lat.) lo make lamenta¬ 
tion together. 

COM PLOT, s. [IT. | a plot concerted and carried on by two 
or more persons; a conspiracy or confederacy. 

ToCOMPl.OT, r.a. [eomplotter, l ; r.] to conspire; to join 
in a design ; to Ibrm a plot; to bring about an ill design. 
OOMPI.O'TTKR, s. one who joins in a plot. 

To COMPLY’, e. v. [ compiler, Fr.] to consent to any 
request; to suit one’s self to a person’s humours; to yield 
to. 

COMPO’NEXT, a. [compiweiis, Lat.] that composes, or 
contributes to the forming of a compound body. 

To COMPO'UT, v. ii. [c -omporter, Fr.] to suit; to agree 
with ; to art. agreeably or suitably to; to bear; to behave. 

COMPO’UT, s. behaviour; manner of looking and acting , 
cond net.; comport ment. 

COM PORTABLE, a. consistent; not contradictory 
COMPO'itTMKNT, s. behaviour, conduct; mien. 

To COMPO’SE, (the s in this word and its derivatives 
is sounded like z ) r. a. [ composer, Fr. tvmpuno, Lut.J to 
form a mass, consisting of several things joined together; to 
form, constitute, or consist of; to place in a proper form; to 
join words together in a discourse with art and care; to reduce 
to a state of calmness, rest, and quiet; to reconcile. With 
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Printers, to put the letters in order in the composing-stick. 
In Music, to set any tiling to tune; to form aproper collection 
order, or disposition of tlu» notes. 

Ca !'"> serio,,s > ■***lal.*, undisturbed. 

COM1 OohliLY, ad. in a calm, serious, serene, or sedate 
manner; free from any perturbation or confusion. 

(.(>MPOSEDNESS, s sedateness; calmness; tranquillity 
of mind ; Ireedom from any disturbance or disorder. 

COMPOSER, s. an author or writer on any subject; one 
that adapts or sets words to music ; or forms a tune from a 
peculiar assemblage ol the notes of music. 

COMPOSITE, a. [co mpi,situs, Lai.] in Architecture, the 
lust ol tin* fi\c orders of columns, so culled because its capital 
is composed from those of dilHrcnt orders, and termed like- 
wise the Italian or Homan order. 

COM I‘OS I TION, s. f cuiiijwsitio, I.at.J the act of forming a 
whole from parts dilfcreiit. IVoin each other; the act of nim- 

i'ining simple ideas together, in order to form a .iplex one; 

a mass composed of dillcient ingredients; the distribution or 
orderly placing ot the several parts of a plan, design, or pie- 
ture ; the work or production of an author; suitableness, nr 
ad ipting to any particular sentiment, applied to gesture. An 
.lavement, contract; a rrcoiK'iliatiun, or irrux on v\ 1 1 i<*li dif- 
I'. iviK'cs or ijiiurrcls arc settled. In (‘onnneree, a enntiaet, 
wheieby it creditor accepts a part of Ins debt m ('oinp-nsatinn 
toi the whole. Ill (iraminar, binning a seiiteiiee bv joiinii^ 
words together, or pivlixiiiir a p.irliele to a word, to meiease, 
dimmish, or alter its signification. In Mumi 1 , the art of dis- 
pnsinu; notes, so as to form times or airs. 

f U.ML’O S1T1V K, ft. compounded ; or having the power 
of (-(impounding. 

( O.Ml't) SI’IOR, >•, [enmpnsilrnr, I’r.] in Printing, the per¬ 
son who arranges and adjusts the types, and forms them into 
pages A'V. for the pressman, who makes the impression upon 
Pap-, 

COMPOS, s. [k’r. eomjmsihim, T.at.] a mixture of various 
substances for enriching the ground ; manure. Anv lnixtiuc 
or composition; a kind of cement. 

To COMPOST, r. a. to manure; to enrieh, or improve 
ground by a mixture of dilfcreiit soils. 

( OMPO'SURE, s. the writing or inditing a work; com¬ 
position or production, applied to hooks. Arrangement, 
mixture, or order. Frame; make; temperament. Scdate- 
ncss ; tranquillity; calmness. Adjustment, or reconciliation, 
applied to dillcrenee or quarrels ; compromise. 

COMPOTATION, s. [comjiolnlio, Lat.] the act of drinking, 
or tippling together. 

To COMPO UND, v. a. [emnpono, Lat.] to mingle several 
ingredients together; to form by uniting several things to¬ 
gether ; to place together in dilli-rcnt lights, attitudes, or po¬ 
sitions ; to produce by being united. To reconcile, or put an 
end to a dillerence T)r quarrel, by concessions. To pav a part, 
ol a debt, for want of capacity to discharge the. whole, on con¬ 
dition ol being cleared from any farther demand. To agree on 
certain terms; to contract. 

COMPOUND, a. formed or produced from several ingre¬ 
dients, opposed to simple. In Ornmmar, formed hv joining 
two or more words. 

CO'MPOUNl), s. the mass formed by the union of two or 
more, ingredients; a composition. 

COMPO'IJ NDABLE, a. that may he united together so as 
to form one mass; capable of being united. 

COMPOTJNDF.lt, s. one who endeavours to bring ad¬ 
verse parlies to an agreement; a reeoneiler. In the Uni¬ 
versity, a person of superior rank or fortune, who is al¬ 
lowed to commute for residence, by paying extraordinary 
fines. 


To COMPREHEND, t>. a. [comprehrndo, I,at.] to com¬ 
prise, include, contain, or imply. To have an adequate, 
clear, and determinate idea, of any doctrine or proposition. 
Synon. A lover understands the language of the passions. 
A learned man comprehends the metaphysical questions of the 
schools. An architect conceives the plan and economy of 
buildings. 

COMPREHENSIBLE, a. [comprehensible, Fr.] capable 
of being perfectly and clearly known; intelligible; con¬ 
ceivable. 

COMl’REHF/NSIBLY, ad. in a large extent; signifi¬ 
cantly ; applied to the acceptation of words. 

COMPREHENSION, s. [comprrhensio, Lat.j the act or 
quality of comprising or containing ; a summary, compendium ; 
epitome, or abstract. Knowledge ; capacity ; power of the 
mind to admit several ideas at once. Comprehension, m 
English Church History, denotes a scheme for relaxing the 
terms of conformity in behalf of Protestant Dissenters, and 
admitting them into the communion of the chinch. It was 
attempted in Ill(i7-S, and 107-1, and again immediately after 
the Revolution, hut always failed. 

COMPHF.IIF.'NSIVK, it. able to understand main- things 
at once; comprising much in a narrow compass; exten¬ 
sive. 

COMPREHENSIVELY ad. in a compendious or con- 
cise manner. 

COM PH k.HF. NSI\F.Nk.SS, s. the quality of including 
much in a narrow compass ; extensive mental eapiu-itv. 

To COMPUF.SK, r. it. |from eompiissns, Lat.] to reduce, 
into a narrower compass by force; to squeeze (loser together ; 
to embrace. 

COMPRESS, s. [enniprcssiis. Lat.] in Ntirgeiv, a holster 
formed of linen cloth, folded into several doubles, laid under a 
bandage, to prevent a wound from bleeding or swelling; or to 
retain the remedies applied to it. 

COMPRESSI I5IT.1TY, s. the quality of hi ing reduced by 

fon-e into a narrower compass. 

COMPRESSIBl.lv, a. capable of being reduced hv ibice 
into a narrower compass. 

COMl’H K’SSliJI.ENF.SS, s. capability of being pris-ed 
close. 

COMPRESSION, s. [roni/in S'iii. Lat., the action of bring¬ 
ing the particles of a body m-arei together hv v'.ti m il Ibiee. 
and thereby decreasing its hulk or dimension; the act of 
pressing together. 

COMI’RF/SSL’RE, s. the act or force of a bodv pioss-ug 
iqion another. 

To CO.MPHFSE, v. tt. [fiolii I .nnpre.. Fr.] to contain; ’o 
include; to comprehend. 

OOMPROISATION, [nit/t/‘iibri/iii. Lat.] confirming, hv 

a joint testimony of two or more prisons; attestation. 

COMPROMISE, .v. \coi>ipiuiiiissinii, I.at.J a mutual pre¬ 
mise of one or more parties to refer the determination of a dis¬ 
pute or controversy to the mhitiation or decision of ore or 
more persons ; a compact or buigain, in which some conces¬ 
sions nr compliances are made on each side. 

To COMPROMISE, e n. to settle or put an end to a dis¬ 
pute or claim hv mutual concessions ; to compound. 

COMPTRO LLER, s. a director ; supervisor, superintend¬ 
ent, or governor. See (’ovruoj.i.i n. 

COMPU'LSATIVELV, ad. with force; 1 .'constraint. 

OOMPU'LSATOHY, a. |from com pulsar, Lat.j having the 
power of forcing a person against his will; coactive. 

COMPU LSION, s. [compnlsin, Lat.] the act of forcing a 
free agent to do or abstain from an action, eontrare to the pre¬ 
ference of his mind; violence or force; the state of be-ng 
compelled. 
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COMPITLSIVE, a. [compulsus, Lat.] having the power 
to force a person to perform or abstain from an actiou; 
forcible. 

COMPU LSIVELY, ad. in a forcible manner ; by compul¬ 
sion ; by force. 

COMPU'LSIVENESS, s. the quality of obliging a person 
to perform or abstain from any act contrary to his inclination; 
force; compulsion. 

COMPU'LSORILY, ad. in a forcible manner; by force. 

COMPU'LSOllY, «. [ compulsoire , Fr.J having the power 
of commanding and forcing obedience. 

COMPU'NCTION, s. [from pnitgo, I.at.] the act of causing 
a pain, resembling that of pricking; irritation. In Divinity, 
an inward grief, caused by a consciousness of having of¬ 
fended God ; sorrow; anxiety ; contrition, or repentance; 
remorse. 

COMPUNCTIOUS, a. repentant; sorrowful; tender. 

COMPU'NCTIVE, a. [from compunctum, I.at.] causing re¬ 
morse ; causing sorrow from consciousness of guilt. 

COMPURGATION, s. [compurgatio, Lat.] the clearing 
and justifying one man’s innocence or veracity by the oath of 
another. 

COMPURGATOR, s. [I.at.] in Law, a person who, by 
oath, clears and justifies another's innocence. 

COMPUTABLE, a. capable of being numbered, computed, 
or estimated, 

COMPUTATION, s. the act of estimating or counting the 
value of things; a calculation ; a sum or number found by 
calculation, or an arithmetical process. 

To COMPUTE, v. a. [eomputo, Lat.] to find by an arith¬ 
metical operation; to estimate ; to reckon ; to count. 

COMPUTE, s. [computus, I.at.]a reckoning; computation ; 
calculation ; the amount or sum total. 

COMPUTER, s. one who makes calculations; an account¬ 
ant ; a reckoner. 

COMPUTIST, s. [compulistc, T’r.] one skilled in numbers 
or calculations. 

CO'MRADE, s. [camcrade, Fr.] one who lives in the same 
house; a person who is jointly concerned with another in an 
undertaking; a companion ; a partner. 

CON, [Lat] always joined<jr prefixed to words signifying 
together, as connect; sometimes against, as contend; and 
sometimes something great or immense, as in conflagration. 
Before a vowel or an It, it drops the n, as in co-eternal, co¬ 
habit. ; and before the labials, It and p, it is changed into an 
mi, as in combustion, compare; and before l and m, it. assumes 
tin; same letter, as in col-feet, corn-mute. 

CON, [an abbreviation of contra, Lat. against] is used to 
imply an opposition to any motion; or that a person is on the 
negative side of a question. Netn. con. for nomine contradi¬ 
ct itlr, Lat. is used to signify that a motion is passed without 
any opposition. 

To CON, v. n. [connate, Sax.] to know ; to learn perfectly ; 
to study ; to commit to memory ; to thank. 

To CONCA'M KRATE, v. a. [concamero, Lat.] to arch 
over ; to vault; to lav concave over. 

CONCAMEKATTON, s. [eoncameratio, Lat.] an arch or 
vault; or any thing formed like an arch. 

To CONCATENATE, v. a. [from catena, Lat..] to link to¬ 
gether ; to join or connect the parts of any thing, that they 
shall have mutual dependence on each other, like the link of a 
chain. 

CONCATENATION, s. a series of links. In Philosophy, 
a connection of things, which mutually depend on each other, 
like the links of a chain. 

CONCAVA'TION, s. the act of scooping a thing, or mak¬ 
ing it of a hollow or concave form. 


CONCA VE, (by some accented on the first syllable) a. 
[concavus, Lat.] hollow, applied to the inner surface of a circu¬ 
lar body, such as that of an egg shell, of an arch, or a ball, 
opposed to convex. Empty, without any thing to fill the 
cavity. Substantively, a hollow, or cavity. 

CONCA'VITY, s. tlie inner surface of a circular body. 

CONCA'VO-CO'NCAVE, a. hollow, or concave on both 
sides. 

CONCA'VO-CO'NVEX, a. hollow or concave on one side, 
but convex or protuberant on the other, 

CONCA'VOUS, a. [concavus, Lat.] hollow, without angles, 
applied to the inward surface of a round body. 

CONCA'VOUSLY, a. resembling the hollow of the inner 
surface of a round body; with hollowness. 

To CONCK'AL, r. a. [concclo, Lat.] to hide or keep any 
thing from the sight or knowledge of others; to cover; to 
keep secret. Syxon. It requires care and attention to con¬ 
ceal ; art and cleverness to dissemble; labour and cunning to 
disguise 

CONCE'Al.ABLK, a. capable of being kept from the sight 
or knowledge of others; possible to be kept secret. 

CONCE'ALF.DNF.SS, s. the state of being hid or kept 
from the sight or knowledge of others ; privacy; obscurity. 

CONCEALER, s. be that conceals any thing. 

CONCEALMENT, S. the act of hiding from the know¬ 
ledge or sight of others; the state of being hid or kept secret; 
a place of retirement; hiding-place; shelter; retreat. 

To CONCEDE, v. a. [conccdo, Lat.] to grant or admit, a 
principle or opinion ns true ; to let a point pass without any 
dispute; to yield. Neutcrly, to admit; to grant. 

CONCEIT, s. [ccnccptets, Lat.] a conception, thought, or 
idea; apprehension; understanding; strength of imagination ; 
mere fancy ; a pleasant thought or shining sentiment; an opi- 
nionativc persuasion, or a high opinion of a person’s judgment, 
which exposes him to ridicule ; a word of reproach. Out of 
conceit irith, a phrase of a person’s being lired, or no longer 
being fond of a tiling. 

To CONCEIT, v. a. to fancy; to imagine ; generally im¬ 
plying an opinion that has not the sanction of reason. 

CONCEITED, part, of a strong imagination; proud, or 
entertaining too high an opinion of one’s abilities. 

CONCEITEDLY, ad. in a scornful or whimsical man¬ 
ner ; in a manner which discovers too high an opinion, 
or too great a fondness in a person of his own parts ; fan¬ 
tastically. 

CONCEITED NESS, s. npiriionativnirss; affectation. 

CONCETTI,ESS, a. stupid; without thought; dull of ap¬ 
prehension. 

CONCEIVABLE, a. that may he imagined or thought; 
that ni iy be understood nr believed. 

CONCETVABI.ENESS, S. the quality of being appre¬ 
hended hv the mind. 

CONCEIVABLY, ad. in an intelligible manner; in such a 
manner as to be apprehended by the mind. 

To CONCEIVE, r. a. [co/tceroir, Er.] to form in the mind; 
to imagine ; to form an idea of; to comprehend ; to think ; 
to understand. Neuterlv, to become pregnant. 

CONCEIVE!!, s. one. that understands, or comprehends. 

CONCE'NT, s. | concent ns, Lat.] concert of voices; har¬ 
mony, concord ; consistency. 

To CONCENTRATE, v. a. [con and erntro, Lat.] to drive 
inwards, or towards the centre; to drive into a narrow com¬ 
pass ; to condense. 

CONCENTRATION, s. forcing into a narrow compass, or 
driving towards the centre; the highest degree of mixture, 
whereby two or more particles touch by a reception, or forcing 
one within the other ; compression. 
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To CONCENTRE, v. n. [concentrer, Fr.] to tend towards 
the same, or towards one common centre. Actively, to direct 
or contract toward one centre. 

CONCE NTRIC, or CONCE'NTRICAL, a. [concentricus , 
Lat.] having one common centre. 

CONCE'PTACLE, s. [conceptaculum, I.at.] that in which 
any thing is contained; a reservoir; a vessel. 

CONCE'PTIBLE, a. [from concipio, Lat.] that may be ap¬ 
prehended or understood; intelligible. 

CONCE'PTION, s. [conceptio, Lat.] the act of conceiving 
or becoming pregnant; the state of being conceived. Notion ; 
apprehension ; idea. Sentiments ; purpose. 

CONEE'PTIOUS, a. [from conccptum, Lat.] apt to con¬ 
ceive or become pregnant; fruitful. 

CONCE'PTIVE, a. [from conceptum, Lat.] capable to 
conceive. 

To CONCE'RN, v. a. [concerner , Fr.] to relate, or belong 
to; to affect with some passion; to make uneasy or sorrowful; 
to be of importance to. To intermeddle ; to be busy. To be 
entrusted or commissioned to act for a person, used with for. 
Svnon. Many people make themselves uneasyat that which 
does not in the least regard them; meddle with what no way 
concerns them ; and at the same time are indifferent to those 
things which touch them nearly. 

CONCE'RN, s. business ; affair; circumstances; engage¬ 
ment; interest; importance; moment; passion; regard. 

CONCK'RNEDLY, ad. with alleetion ; with interest. 

CONCK'KNING, prep, [though originally a participle, has 
the force of a preposition before a noun] about; of; relating 
to; with relation to. 

CONCE'RNMENT, s. the thing in which a person is 
interested; an affair; business; influence; relation; im¬ 
portance ; the engaging or taking part in an affair ; emotion of 
mind. 

To CONCE'RT, v. a. [concerter, Fr.] to take measures 
with another to bring a design to pass ; to contrive. 

CO'NCERT, s. a communication of designs, an establish¬ 
ment of measures to be pursued by persons engaged in one 
design. In Music, a number of musicians and singers per¬ 
forming the same piece; a symphony : formerly written con¬ 
sort, till the Italian concert superseded it. 

CONCERTA'TION, s. [mneertatio , Lat.] strife, contest, or 
contention. 

CONCE'RT ATI VK, a. [conccrtalivus , I.at.] quarrelsome, 
contentious; recriminating. 

CONCE'RTO, coricherto, s. [Ital.] a piece of music com¬ 
posed for a concert. 

CONCESSION, s. [conressio, Lat.] an act of granting or 
yielding; the thing granted or yielded ; a grant. 

CONCESSIONARY, a. given by indulgence, or allowance, 
or purely to terminate a dispute. 

CONCESSIVE, a. implying concession; yielding. 

CONCESSIVELY, ad. by way of concession. 

CONCH, konk, s. [concha, I.at.] a shell ; a sea-shell. 

CO'NCIIA, kon-ka, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the second or in¬ 
ward cavity of the auricle or external ear. 

CO'NCHOID, kon-koid, s. in Geometry, a curve line 
always approaching nearer a straight line, to which it is in¬ 
clined, but never meeting it. 

CONCl'l.IAR, a. [from concilium, Lat.] relating to a 
council. 

To CONCILIATE, v. a. [concilia, Lat.] to gain or procure 
affection; to reconcile. 

CONCILIATION, s. [conciliatio, I.at.] the act of procuring 
esteem; or reconciling. 

CONCILIATOR, s. [conciliator, Lat.] one who makes 
peace between parties at variance; a reconciler. 


CONCI LIATORY, a. relating to reconciliation. 

CONCI'NNITY, s. [concinnitas, Lat.] decency; fitness. 

CONCI'NNOUS, a. [concinnus, Lat.] comely ; becoming; 
pleasant; agreeable. 

CONCI'SE, a. [concisus, Lat.] short; brief; laconic. 

CONCl'SELY, ad. in a brief or short manner; in few words. 

CONCISENESS, s. brevity; shortness. 

CONCISION, s. [concisio, Lat.] cutting off; excision; 
total destruction. 

CONCITA'TION, s. [concitatio, Lat.] the act of exciting; 
agitation ; or setting into a ferment or commotion. 

CONCI.AMA'TION, s. [conclamatio, Lat.] a general out¬ 
cry. Also, a custom among the Romans, of calling the dead 
party by his name for eight days successively ; on the ninth, 
concluding he was past recovery, they carried him forth and 
buried him ; hence, probably, the Irish wake. 

CO'NCLAVK, s. [conclave, Lat.] a private or inner apart¬ 
ment ; the place wherein tire election is held for a pope ; a 
meeting or assembly of all the cardinals that are at Rome for 
the. election of a pope; a close or private assembly. 

To CONCLUDE, v. a. [concludo, Lat.] to draw as a con¬ 
clusion or inference from certain premises ; to infer; to judge, 
or determine ; to end, to finish ; to complete a period, applied 
to time ; to acknowledge as truth. To include. 

CONCLU'DENCY, s. consequence; regular proof; logi¬ 
cal deduction of reason. 

COXCLUPENT, part, [cnncludcns, Lat.] decisive; fol¬ 
lowing by direct consequence; consequential. 

COXCLUSIBLE, a. [conclusus, I.at.] following as a con¬ 
sequence from certain principles ; to be inferred. 

CONCLUSION, s. [conclusio, Lat.] determination, or 
putting an end to an affiir or transaction; an opiniou formed 
from experience, or from a collection of propositions ; the event 
of experiments. Svnon. The sequel in part forms the story; 
the conclusion puts the finishing stroke to it. 

CONCLUSIVE, a. [conclusus, Lat.] decisive, or that puts 
an end to any contest; regularly consequential. 

CONCLUSIVELY, ad. in a determinate,positive, peremp¬ 
tory manner; decisively : finally determining. 

CONCLUSIVENESS, s. the power of gaining assent, or 
forcing conviction; regular consequence ; or following from 
any premises, according to the rules of logic. 

To CONCOA'GULATE, v. a. to curdle or. congeal one 
thing with another. 

CONCOAGULA'TION, s. [con and eougulatio, I.at.] a 
coagulation or curdling, by which several bodies are joined in 
one mass. 

To CONCO'CT, v. a. [coneoquo, Lat.] in Medicine, to 
digest in the stomach, so as to form into chyle; to purify ; to 
heighten the quality of a tiling by beat; to ripen. 

CONCO'CTION, s. [coiicociio, I.at.] in Medicine, the 
change which the food undergoes in the stomach ere it he con¬ 
verted into chyle; maturation, or heightening the powers or 
qualities of a thing by heat. 

CONCO'LOUR, a. [concolor, I.at.] of one colour, without 
variety. 

CONCOMITANCE, or CONGO MITANCY, s. [from 
concornitor, l.at.] united to; attending; inseparable from; 
accompanying; subsistence together witn another. 

CONCO'MITANT, s. a companion ; an attendant. 

CONCO'MITANT, a. conjoined with; concurrent with; 
coming and going with, as collateral; not causative or conse¬ 
quential. 

CONCO'MITANTLY, ad. accompanying; in the manner 
of an attendant; in company with others. 

To CONCO'MITATE, v. a. [concornitor, Lat.] to attend; to 
be joined inseparably with another. 
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CO'NCORD, s. [concordia, Lat.] agreement between {ar¬ 
sons and things; a compact; the suitableness of one thing to 
auothcr; peace, union, or mutual kindness, tn Grammar, 
that part wherein words are made to agree in number, person, 
and gender, &e. In Music, the relation of two sounds, that 
are always agreeable to the ear, whether applied in succession 
or consonance. 

CONCORDANCE, s. [concordantia, Lat.] agreement. A 
dictionary to the Holy Scriptures, wherein all the words are 
ranged alphabetically, and the various places where they occur 
referred to. 

CONCORDANT, part. [ coucordans , I .at.] agreeing with ; 
consistent with ; correspondent. In Music, consisting of con¬ 
cords or harmonies; harmonious. 

CONCORDATE, s. [concordat, Fr.] a compact; conven¬ 
tion ; or a society held together by a common discipline, or 
statutes. 

CONCORPOKAL, a. [from con and corpus, Lat.] of the 
same body. 

To (NONCO RPORATE, r. a. to unite, bli nd, or mix 
several things together, so as to form one mass, system, 
&c. 

CONCOURSE, s. [concursns, Lat.] a crowd, or several 
persons assembled together in one place; the point wherein 
two bodies meet together ; the force or action with which two 
or more bodies meet together. 

CONCRE.VJATION, s. [from concrcmo, Lat.] the act of 
burning many things together. 

CO'NCREMENT, s. [from conrrrsco, Lat.] a mass formed 
by concretion; a collection of separate particles. 

CONCHE'SCENCE, s. [from curtcrrsro, Lat.] the act or 
quality of growing by the union of separate particles. 

To CONCRETE,' r. a. [roncrescu, Lat. | to lot in from an 
union of several particles or bodies ; to unite several masses 
or particles in one body. Neiiterlv, to coalesce, cohere, or 
Join together, so as to form one mass. 

CO'NCRETE, a. formed into one mass by the union or 
cohesion of several particles or substances. In Logic, 
not abstract; a concrete term is that which, while it expresses 
the quality, expresses, implies, or refers to, some subject or 
substance in which it adheres, and is generally the same as a 
noun adjective in grammar. 

CONCRETE, s. an assemblage or mixture; a Inly or 
mass composed of several particles or principles. 

CONCRETELY, ad. in such a manner ;ij to include the 
substance with the quality ; not abstractly. 

CONCRETENESS, s. curdling; coagulation; or the ga¬ 
thering several fluids into a solid mass. 

CONCRETION, s. the act whereby a soft body becomes 
hard, or the particles of a fluid become fixed, so as not to yield 
to the touch ; the coalition, or uniting of several particles so 
as to form one mass ; the mass itself. 

CONCRET1VE, a. that has the power of uniting several 
particles together, so as to form one mass ; that has the power 
of turning a fluid into a solid ; that lias the power of producing 
coagulation, or the. curdling of a Huid body. 

CONCRETURH, s. a mass formed by the cohesion of se¬ 
veral particles, or l>v coagulation. 

CONCL'lilNAGE, s. \concubinage, Kr.] the act of living 
or cohabiting with a woman not married. 

CONCUBINE, s. [concubino, Lat.] a woman who is kept 
by a man, and lives w ith him, though not married to him ; a 
kept mistress. 

To CO NCI J'L CATE, v. a. to tread or trample under foot. 

CONCULCA'TlON, s. trampling with the feet. 

CONCliTISCENGE, s. \concupiscentia, Lat.] an inordi¬ 
nate desire of women; lust; lechery; lewducss. 


CONCU'PISCENT, part, [concumscens, Lat.] lustful; tmv ■ 
ing an irregular appetite after carnal tilings; libidinous. 

CONCUPISCE'NTIAL, «. relating to concupiscence. 

CONCUPfSOULE, a. [ concupiscibilis , Lat.] that may be 
desired ; that raises, excites, or exerts desire. 

To CONCU R, v.n. [concurro, Lat.] to meet together; to 
agree; to join in one action or design; applied to several per¬ 
sons; to unite with ; to be conjoined with; to contribute to 
the effecting one common event or design. 

CONCURRENCE, or CONCURRENCY, s. assistance; 
union; conjunction; association; agreement; united efforts 
to promote any design; agreement in any opinion or senti¬ 
ment; joint right ; combination of many agents or circumstances. 

CONCU RRENT, part, [concurrens, Lat.] acting in con¬ 
junction or together; promoting the same design. 

CONCU RRENT, s. that which contributes to the perform¬ 
ance of a design ; equal claim ; join right. 

CONCU SSION, s. [concussio, Lat.] the act of putting a 
thing into a violent motion ; shaking; agitation. 

CONCESSIVE, «. [concussus, l.at.] that has the power or 
quality of shaking; tremelactive. 

To CONI), CON, or CONN, v. a. in Sea Language, to 
guide or conduct a ship in her right course. 

To CONDEMN, v. a. [condemno, Lat.] to pass sentence 
against a person, whereby he is subject to punishment; to 
censure, to blame, to find fault with. 

CONDEMNABLK. «. that may be blamed, found fault 
with, or is subject to the sentence ot a judge. 

CONDEMNATION, s. [condcmnatio, Lat.] passing or pro¬ 
nouncing sentence against a person, whereby he is subject to 
punishment or penalty, either in respect to person, fortune, or 
hie. Figuratively, the state of a person on whom sentence has 
been passed. 

CONDEMNATORY, a. having the force of condemning, 
or subjecting a person to punishment or censure. 

CONDE'MNEH, s. the person who condemns, censures, 
blames, or finds fault with. 

CONDE'NSAIU.E, a. that is capable of being made more 
solid, or forced into a smaller compass. 

To CONDE NSATE, v. a. [condcnso, Lat.] to make more 
solid or thick by compression or force, applied to lluids. 

CONDENSATE, a. made thicker or more solid by com¬ 
pression or external force ; condensed ; compressed. 

CONDENSATION, s. the act of bringing the parts of a 
body closer to each other, and increasing their contact, whereby 
the body is rendered more dense, compact, and heavy; oppo¬ 
site to rarefaction. 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [condcnso, Lat.] to make any body 
more thick, compact, or weighty, by increasing the contact of 
its particles; applied by some only to the effect of cold, but by 
oile rs used for compression, or the effects of external force, 
which diminishes the si/e of the pores of a body, and renders 
il, i oiiscquentlv, more solid. Neuterly, to grow thick, applied 
to the cflects of cold on fluids ; to become solid and weighty, 
by shrinking to a narrower compass. 

‘CONDENSE,//, thickened; close; compact; become 
n.ore solid by the effect of cold, or compression. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, by means of which 
an unusual quantity of air may he forced into a small space, 
or by which three, four, or five atmospheres may be injected, 
more than a thing would contain naturally. 

CON DENSITY, s. the state of a fluid, whose parts are 
fixed so as not to give way to the touch, by cold, coagulation, 
or compression. Thickness, applied to consistence. 

CO'NDERS, s. persons who stand on some eminence to 
give notice to fishers which way a shoal of herrings takes. See 

BaI.K KllS. 
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To CONDESCE'ND, r. ». [e ondescerdo, Lat.] to lay aside 
the dignity of rank, in order to make one’s self agreeable to, 
or Oil a level with, inferiors; to behave with familiarity to in¬ 
feriors ; to stoop; to submit. To concur with. 

CONI)ESCh'NDENCE, s. [condvsccndance, Fr.] an act 
whereby a person in authority lays aside the difference of rank, 
in order to converse freely with his inferiors; a granting some 
favour to a person ; or consenting to yield him some advan¬ 
tage which lie could not demand. 

CONDESCE'NDINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to lay 
aside the claims of authority and dignity; or to yield up a 
right, or consent to a request, from a principle of good nature 
and generosity; by way of voluntary humiliation. 

CONDESCE'NSION, s. the behaviour of a superior, where¬ 
by lie treats one of lower rank as his equal, and grants him 
favours he cannot demand ; voluntary humiliation. 

CONDESCE'N.SIVE, a. courteous; treating inferiors with¬ 
out distance; affable, and ready to serve or grant any favour, 
or forego a right to serve or oblige another. 

CONDI'GN, kon-dine, a. [ conrlii/nus , Lat.] worthy; suitable 
to; merited; deserved, or proportionable to ; generally ap¬ 
plied to the punishments due to a person for his crimes. 

CONDI'GNLY, ml. in a manner suitable to a person’s 
crimes; deservedly. 

CONIM'GNNESS, s. proportion; suitableness to a person’s 
crimes ; agreeableness to deserts. 

CO'NDIAIENT, x. [condiment am, Lat.] seasoning, sauce; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent taste. 

ToCO'NDITE, v. n. [condio , Lat.] to preserve or pickle. 

CONDITION, x. [conditio, Lat.] a quality or property 
which determines the nature of a thing; an attribute or acci¬ 
dent, in a logical sense. Habit, temperature, or complexion. 
A moral quality; virtue or vice. State, or the circumstance 
<>f person or fortune. Rank. The terms of ;uiy contract, 
bargain, or agreement; stipulation; bond; compact. Figu¬ 
ratively, a writing containing the terms of an agreement. 

To CONDITION, r. n. to stipulate; to make terms. 

CONDITIONAL, a. to be performed on certain terms ; 
not absolute, but. subject to certain limitations. 

CONDITIONALLY, ml. on ceitain terms or limitations. 

CONDITIONARY, a. stipulated; bargained; to be done 
as a means of acquiring any thing. 

To CONDI'TIONATE, v. it. to make conditions for; to 
regulate by. or perform on, certain conditions ; to qualify. 

CON Di'TION ATE, a. established and grounded on cer¬ 
tain terms and conditions. 

CONDITIONED, a. having qualities cither good or bad. 

To CONDO'I.K, v. it. \condoled , Lat.) to lament with those 
who grieve for any misery, misfortune, or calamity. Actively, 
to bewail a misfortune with another. 

CONDO'I.EMKNT, .v. grief; sorrow; mourning for any 
loss or misfortune. Lamentation with others. 

OONDO'I.F.NCE, x. [condohtiicr, Fr. ] a sympathizing grief 
arising from the misfortunes of another, which expresses itself 
by lamenting with the person in distress. 

CONDO'LEU, x. one who expresses a eomplimeutal con¬ 
cern for tlie sorrow of another, aud the cause which occasions 
it; one who sympathizes in the griefs of another. 

CONDONATION, x. [aindonutio, Lat.| a pardoning; a 
forgiving. 

To CONDU CE, i’. n. [ condnco , Lat. ] to promote an end 
bv acting conjointly ; to contribute to some purpose. 

CONDU'CIBLE, n. [cundnciliilis, Lat.] having a power ot 
conducing to, or promoting a design. Used for two or more 
causes operating to one end. 

CONDU'CIVE, ft. that has a tendency, power, or quality 
to promote or produce uiv end ; contributive. 


CONDU'CIVENESS, s. the quality of promoting or con¬ 
tributing to the production of some enu. 

CO'NDUCT, s. [conduit, Fr.J management, or tenor of 
actions; the act of commanding an army ; convoy, or escort¬ 
ing with a guard ; the guard conveying, securing, or escorting; 
a warrant by which a convoy is appointed ; behaviour; or a 
series of actions regulated by some standard. 

To CONDU'CT, v. a. [conduirc, Fr.] to accompany a per¬ 
son in order to shew him his way to any place; to direct, lead, 
or guide; to usher or introduce; to manage; to head an arniv, 
or command a body of troops. Sy.non. We conduct ami 
ijuidc those who know not the way; we hud those who can¬ 
not or care not to go by themselves. We conduct an affair. 
We ijuidc a traveller. We lead an infant. 

CONDUCTITIOUS, «. [comluctitius, Lat.] hired; em¬ 
ployed for wages. 

CONDU'CTOH, x. [conductor, I.at.] a guide, or one who 
shews another the way ; a li adcr or commander ; a manager; 
or one who transacts an affair. In Surgery, an instrument 
which servos to conduct the knife in the operation of cutting 
for the stone, and in laying open sinuses and fistulas. It is 
also called a gorget. Conductors, in electrical experiments, 
are those bodies that receive ami communicate electricity; and 
those that repel it are called non conductors. 

CONDU'CTRESS, s. a woman who directs or leads a 
person, or carries on any undertaking; a directress. 

CO'NDUIT, x. [conduit, Fr.) a canal, or pipes made use of 
for the conveyance of water at a distance from the reservoir or 
spiing head; an aqueduct; a place furnished with a cock, 
w hence people are publicly supplied with water. 

CON DUPLICATION, s. [cenditjiliculio, Lat.] a doubling; 
a duplicate. 

GONE, x. [kcuccc. Th kuiCM flume uuuXoc lari, Aristotle .] 
in Geometry, a solid bodv, whose base is a circle, its upper¬ 
most part ending in a point: it resembles a sugar-loaf, anil 
may be conceived as formed by the revolution of a triangle on 
one of its sides, as on an axis. The fruit of the fir-tree, con¬ 
taining seeds. 

To CONF.VBULATE, v. n. [confalntlo, Lat.] to talk easily 
and with carelessness, together; to chat with a person. 

CONFABULATION, s. [confubulutio. I.at.] easy, familial, 
careless, cheerful talk with a person; chit-chat. 

CONTA'BULATORY, a. belonging to entertaining anil 
careless conversation. 

CON FA R I! RATION, x. [cniifurrrutio, Lat. from fur, corn) 
the solemnization of maniaue by eating bread together. 

To CONFECT, v. a. [from cunjictns , Lai.] to preserve 
fruit, <vc. with sugar; to make into sweetmeats. 

CO NFECT, x. a sweetmeat; a comfit. 

CONFECTION, x. [conj'ntio, I.at.] the preserving fmil or 
vegetables by means of rl.iiilicd sugar. In Pharmacy, any¬ 
thing prepared with sugar; a liquid or soft electuaiy; the as¬ 
semblage or union of different ingredients; a mixture. 

CONKK'CTION AR Y, s. a place where elegant food from 
different ingredients is made, nr fruits are preserved. 

CONFECTIONER, x. one who makes and sells sweet¬ 
meats, or confections. 

CONFE'DERACY, x. [from confudiro, Lat.] a league, 
contract, or agreement, entered into by seveial states and 
bodies of men for their mutual advantage and defence. 

To CONFEDERATE, r. a. [cun/irdcro, ’.at.] to unite in a 
league, or agree with, in order to accomplish some design. 

CONFEDERATE, a. lea gueil, or united by some contract 
to accomplish some design. 

CONFEDERATE, x. one who enters into an -ngagrmint 
with another, for mutual assistance ; an ally. 

CONFEDERATION, s. [confederation, Fr.] a league, an 
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act whereby two or more persons oblige themselves to assist 
each other; an alliance. 

To CONFE'R, v. n. [confero, Lat.] to discourse with a 
person on some important, grave, and slated subject; to 
talk with a person on any subject, in order to come to a de¬ 
termination. Actively, to compare the sentiments ot one per¬ 
son or author with those of another; to give a thing which 
could not be claimed; to bestow a favour; to contribute or 
conduce. 

CO NFERENCE, s. [conference, Fr.] the act of discours¬ 
ing with anothei, in order to settle some point in dispute, or 
treat upon any subject in a public character; a formal dis¬ 
course; a meeting appointed for the discoursing of some point 
in debate; comparison, or examination of tilings by comparing 
them together. 

CON FERRER, s. he that discourses with another on some 
staled point; lie that bestows a favour on another. 

To CONFESS, t>. a. [ confcsser , Fr.] to acknowledge the 
having done something amiss. To disclose a person’s sins to 
a priest, in order to obtain absolution. To hear the confession, 
as a priest. To own. To avow; to profess. To grant. Not 
to dispute. To shew; to approve ; to attest. 

CONFESSEDLY, ad. avowedly; indisputably; evidently. 

CONFESSION, s. the acknowledgment or owning a crime. 
Profession ; avowal. In the Romish Church, an acknowledg¬ 
ment of sins in private to a priest, in order to obtain absolu¬ 
tion. A formulary of faith. 

CONFESSIONAL, s. [Fr.] in the Romish Church, a little 
box or desk, wherein the priest takes the confession of a 
penitent. 

CONFESSION ARY, s. [coiijcssionuirr, Fr.] the confession 
chair or scat, wherein the priest sits to receive the confession 
of a penitent. 

CONFESSOR, s. [ eonfessrur , Fr.] one who professes a 
religious sentiment or opinion in the lace of danger, and amidst 
the most cruel tortures. In the Romish Church, a priest, who 
is authorized to receive the confessions of penitents, and grant 
them absolution. He who confesses his sins. 

COXFEST, a. [a poetical word for eonjesscif] open; gene¬ 
rally known ; acknowledged, in a good sense. Notorious, in 
a bad sense. Not disputed ; apparent; evident. 

CONFESTLY, or CONFESSEDLY, ad. indisputably; 
evidently ; without doubt or concealment. 

CONFI'CIENT, part, [coiificiens, Lat. | causing or producing 
in company with some other person or thing. 

CONI’IDA'NT, s. [confidant, Fr.] a person entrusted with 
the secrets of another, most commonly applied to those who 
are entrusted with affairs of lovers. 

To CONFI DE, v. n. [confido , Lat.] to trust in, implying 
a strong persuasion or assurance of a person’s abilities to assist 
another, or his fidelity iu keeping a secret.. 

CO NFIDENCE, s. [confidentia, Lat.] a strong assurance 
of the fidelity and ability of another ; reliance. When joined 
to the reciprocal pronouns himself 1 A'c. a strong assurance, of 
the efficacy of a person's own abilities; security; a vicious 
and assuming boldness ; want of modesty. Consciousness of 
innocence ; firmness of integrity ; honest boldness. 

CO'NFIDKXT, part, [confidvns, Lat] assured of a truth 
beyond any possibility of doubt; positive ; secure of success ; 
without fear of a miscarriage ; without suspicion; bold to a 
vice ; dogmatical; affirmative. 

CONFIDENTIAL, a. worthy of confidence ; in confidence. 

CONFIDENTIALLY, ad. in a confidential manner. 

CONFIDENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to discover no 
fear of a miscarriage ; securely ; positively ; dogmatically. 

CO'NFIDENTNESS, s. a favourable opinion of one’s own 
judgment; assurance ; confidence. 


CONFIGURATION, «. {configuration, Fr.] the order in 
which the particles of bodies are united together; the form of 
a body made by the order in which the particles are united 
together. In Astronomy, a delineation of the relative situ¬ 
ations of the satellites of any of the planets at any given time. 
The face of the horoscope, according to the aspects of the 
sun, moon, and planets, towards each other, at any given 
time, made use of by astrologers in the foretelling of future 
events. 

To CONFl'GURE, v. n. [confiyuro, Lat.] to dispose or form 
by uniting in a particular manner. 

CONFINE, s. [cottfinis, Lat.] a limit; border; edge; or 
utmost verge of a thing or place. 

CO'NFLNK, a. [ eonfiiiis , Lat.) bordering upon, applied to 
places; it implies that the one begins where the other ends. 
Touching; adjoining ; or contiguous. 

To CONFl NE, v. n. [from eonfiiiis, Lat.] to border upon; 
to touch; to be contiguous to. Actively, to bound ; to limit; 
to inclose; to shut up ; to restrain ; to imprison ; to immure; 
to keep at home; not to quit, or m gleet. 

CO'NFINELESS, a. boundless; without limits, end, or 
pause. 

CONFI NEMENT, s. the act of restraining a person fiom 
going abroad; the act of enclosing a person in prison; the 
state of a person in prison, or kept at borne without liberty of 
going abroad ; restraint; incarceration. 

CONITNER, s. a person who lives at the extremity, or on 
the borders of a country. One who deprives another of the 
liberty of walking abroad, or shuts him up iu a prison. 

CONTTN1TY, s. [amfinitus, Lat.] nearness; contiguity; 
neighbourhood; likeness. 

to CONFIRM, r. a. | ennfirma, Lat.] to pul beyond doubt, 
by additional proofs ; to settle a person in an ofhcc ; to fix ; 
til complete ; to render perfect; to admit to the full privileges 
of a Christian by imposition of bands. 

CONFI RMABLE, a. that is capable of incontestable evi¬ 
dence; capable of confirmation or pioof. 

CONFIRMATION, s. the act of establishing any person 
Or thing in a place or office; an additional or new proof u> 
evince the truth ot a thing or opinion beyond doubt oi eonlia- 
diction ; a proof which brings comielion. An ecclesiastic 
rite, whereby a person, arrived to years ot discictioii, mini i- 
takes the performance ol every pait ot the haptism.il vow, 
made for him by his godfathers and godmother. 

CONFIRMA'TOK, s. [confirvinlur, Lat.| one who proves 
a thing beyond doubt; an attestor. 

CONFI RMATORY, a. establishing, or giving such ad¬ 
ditional proof as may increase the certainty or probability of 
any fact or action. Relating to the rite of confirmation. 

CONFIRMKDNESS, s. a quality implying certainty, when 
applied to evidence ; and inveteracy or strength, not easily to 
be surmounted, when used of habits. 

CONFI RMER, s. one who establishes an opinion or fact 
by new evidence, or proofs; one who establishes or secures a 
person in the possession of any dignity. 

CONFl'SCABLE, a. [from coifisco, Lat.] hab.e to be 
seized on as a fine, or in punishment for some crime. 

To CO NFISCA TE, v. a. [confisco, Lat.] to seize on private 
property, and convert it either to the use ot the chief magis¬ 
trate or of the publie, by way of punishment. 

CONFISCATION, s. [confiscatio, I.at.] the seizing of pri¬ 
vate property on account of some crime, and converting it to 
the use of the chief magistrate or of the public. 

CO'NFTTENT, s. [from confitens, Lat.] one confessing; 
one who confesses his faults. 

CO NFITURE, s. [Fr. from confectura, Lat.] a sweet-meat; 
a confection; a comfit. 
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To CONFI'X, v. a. [con/igo, Lat.] to fix down; to fasten. 

Or else for ever be cotfixed here.”— Shalt. 

CONFLA'GRANT, pari, [con/lagrans, Lat.] burning togc- 
lier; involved in a general fire. 

CONFLAGRATION, s. [conflagratio, Lat.] a general fire, 
spreading over a large space, and involving several things in its 
flame. Generally used for that fire which shall consume all 
things, and change the face of nature. 

CONFLATION, s. f confialio , Lat.] the act of blowing seve¬ 
ral wind instruments at the same time. The casting and melt¬ 
ing of metal. 

CONFLE'XURK, s. [ conflcxura , Lat.] a bending or turning. 

To CONFLI'CT, ». n. [e otifligo, Lat.] to strive, or struggle 
in order to get victory, applied to persons and things. 

CONFLICT, s. [conflictus, Lat.] a combat, or fight between 
two, seldom used of a general battle; a contest or strife; con¬ 
tention ; a struggle between opposite qualities. An agony or 
pang, wherein nature seems to struggle hard against suffering 
and pain. 

CONFLUENCE, [from covfluo, I.at.] an uniting of two 
or more streams or rivers ; the act of crowding or coining in 
great numbers to one place ; a concourse, or a multitude ga¬ 
thered into one place. Collection ; concurrence. 

CO'NFLUENT, part, [conjlnens, Lat.] running one Into an¬ 
other; meeting or mixing together. 

CO'NFLUX,*. [ conjhtxio , Lat.] the uniting or union of seve¬ 
ral streams or rivets. Figuratively, a crowd, a great number 
of persons collected together. 

CONFO RM, a. [cun/hrmis. Lat.] assuming the same form 
or quality as another ; like; similar; resembling. 

To CONFO'HM, p. i. [cotforma, Lat.] to reduce to the 
same form or manner as another; to render one’s actions agree¬ 
able. to any particular rule. Neuterly, to comply with; to 
yield: with to. 

CONFO'ltMABLK, «. having the same form; agreeable, 
suitable, consistent; compliant, or submissive to authority. 

CONF’O'RMABLY, ad. agreeably; with compliance. 

CONFORMATION, s. [conformalio, Lat.] the particular 
union or order of the parts of a body, and their disposition to 
make a whole; the act of producing suitableness, or conformity 
to any tiling. 

CONFO'RMIXT, s. one who complies with the mode of wor¬ 
ship used by the church of England. 

(.ONF’O'RMITY, s. likeness; resemblance; the act of re¬ 
gulating one’s actions to some law ; consistency; compliance 
with the worship of the established church. 

CON FORTA'TlON, s. [from coiforlo, a low Latin word] col¬ 
lation of strength; corrohorulion. 

To CONFOU'ND, r. a. [ronfnndo, Lat.] to mingle things so 
that their forms or natures cannot be distinguished; to substi¬ 
tute or make use. of one word for another, which conveys dif¬ 
ferent ideas ; to puzzle or perplex the mind by indistinct ideas, 
or words used in an indeterminate manner; to amaze, astonish, 
and render unable to reply; to destroy. 

CONFOU'NDEI), part, hateful; prodigious; a low word, 
to express any thing in the superlative degree. 

CONF’OU'NDEDLY, ad. shamefully; hatefully; a low or 
ludicrous word. 

CONFOU'NDER, s. one who perplexes, astonishes, or de¬ 
stroys. One who terrifies, or alarms. 

CONFRATE'UNITY, s. \con and fra tern it as, I.at.] a brother¬ 
hood ; or body of men united for some religious purpose. 

CONFRICA'TION, s. [from con and frico, Lat.] the act of 
rubbing. 

To CONFRO'NT, v. a. [confronter , F’r.] to stand directly 
opposite to; to stand face to face; to oppose ; to set in oppo¬ 
sition ; to contrast; to compare one thing with another. 


CONFRONTATION, s. [Fr.] the act of opposing one evi¬ 
dence to another. 

To CONF’U'SE, (the* in this word and its derivatives is 
sounded like z) v. a. [from confusus, Lat.] to put in disorder; 
to make irregular; to perplex by indistinct ideas, or by using 
words without any determinate signification. 

CONFU'SEDLY, ad. in an indistinct manner; mixed, op¬ 
posed to separate; perplexed, or not clear; without any order; 
iiiobscure, indistinct, or unintelligible terms. 

CONFU'SEDNESS, s. want of distinctness or clearness; 
want of order or regularity. 

CONFU'SION, s. an irregular, careless, or disorderly mix¬ 
ture; tumult; disorder; the using words without any precise 
meaning; overthrow, destruction; astonishment; distraction 
of mind; hurry of ideas. 

CONFU'TABLE, a. that may be shewn to be false or ground¬ 
less; possible to be disproved. 

CONFUTATION, s. [confutatio, Lat.] the act of destroying 
the arguments of another, by shewing them to be false, incon¬ 
clusive, or groundless; disproof. 

To CONFUTE, «. a. [cuifulo, Lat.] to destroy the force of 
an argument; to shew the proofs of an adversary to be ground¬ 
less, inconclusive, sophistical, or false. 

CONGE', kon-jep, s. [conge, Fr.] an action shewing respect, 
compliment, or submission, consisting in bowing the body, in 
men; and in women, in sinking with the knee bent, or making 
a courtesy ; leave, or the action of taking leave. Conge d'tltrt , 
Fr. i. e. leave of election, in (’anon Law, is the king’s permis¬ 
sion to a dean and chapter to choose a bishop when the sec is 
vacant. In Architecture, a moulding in form of a quarter 
round, or a cavetlo, which serves to separate two membeis 
from each other; such is that which joins the shaft of the co¬ 
lumn to the cincture. 

To CONGEAL, r. a. [cvngclo, I.at.] to change or this ken 
any fluid by cold. Figuratively, to thicken any fluid, applied 
generally to the blood. Ncuteilv, to grow thick. 

(.’ONGF7ALABLK, a. that may grow thick bv cold. 

OONGF7ALMENT, s. the clot or thick mass formed by cold ; 
concretion. 

CONGELATION, s. the act of freezing, or producing such 
a change in a fluid bodv, that it grows thick, or its panicles 
become fixed like those of a solid body. 

CO NGENEH, s. [from tongenrr, Lat.] a thing of the same 
kind or nature. 

CONGE NEROUS, a. of the same genus or species, aiming 
from the same principle; proceeding from the same cau«c. 
Used only by scientific writers. 

CONGE NIAL, a. [io« and i/iviik*, Lut.J partaking of the 
same genus, of the same natme, disposition, or kind. 

CONGENIALITY, s. a partaking of the same genus, nature, 
or disposition ; cognation of mind or nature. 

CONGF.'NIABLF.NF.SS, *. a sameness of disposition. 

CONGE'NITE, «. [congr/ii/ns, Lat.] of the same birth; Ikmii 
with another; connate; begotten together. 

CONGF.lt, (in this word the g has a hard sound before t ) s. 
[coiigrns, Lat.] a large eel, frequenting salt waters. 

CONG 17It I F.S, s. [Lat.] a mass consisting of smaller bodies 
heaped together. 

To CONGE ST, v. a. [congcro, Lat.] to heap up ; to gather 
together. 

CONGI7STION, s. [congrslio, Lat.] in Surgery, a collection 
of matter gathered together in any part of the body. 

CO'NGI ARY, *. [cougiarinm, from congius, Lat.] a gift dis¬ 
tributed by the Roman emperors, consisting originally of corn 
and oil, afterwards of money. 

To CONGLA'CIATE, v. n. [from conglaciatus, Lat.] to turn 
to ice; to freeze. 

H 
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CONGI.ACIA'TION, s. the changing into ice; the state of 
a thing changed into ice. Vitrifying, or turning into glass. 

CO'NGLETON, a town of Cheshire, seated on the river 
Dane, with a population of about !)352 souls. It is governed 
by a mayor, and has a market on Saturday, and manufac¬ 
tures of leather gloves, cotton, and silk; the silk-mill employ¬ 
ing 700 persons. It is 7 miles S. of Macclesfield, and 101 N. 
\V. of Loudoti. 

CO'NGO, or Lower Guinea, a large tract of country on the 
W. coast of Africa, extending from the equator to 17 degrees 
S. lat. and containing the countries of Loango, Congo Proper, 
Angola, and llonguelu. It is hounded on the W. by the Atlan¬ 
tic, on the X. by Benin and Mukoko, on the K. by parts un¬ 
known; and on the S. by Bemba. During the winter it rains 
almost every day, but in the summer season the weather is con¬ 
stantly serene. In the inland deserts are elephants, tigers, 
leopards, monkeys, serpents of a monstrous length, rattle¬ 
snakes, vipers, dangerous white ants, scorpions, and other 
venomous insects, both Hying and reptile; and, in the river 
Zaire, crocodiles and river-horses. Near the Coast the soil is 
fertile, producing various kinds of fruits, besides palm-trees, 
from which wine and oil are obtained. .Many of the inhabit¬ 
ants worship the sun, moon, and stars, and different kinds of 
animals; others have embraced the religions profession of the 
Portuguese, who have many settlements, as well inland as on 
the coast. They are skilful in weaving cotton cloth, and carry 
on the traffic in slaves, ivorv, cassia, fruits, and other produce 
of the country. The culture of the ground iseutirclv the bu¬ 
siness of slaves and women ; and the. hoe is the only instru¬ 
ment. The principal rivers are the Zaire, the Daudo, the Co- 
anza, the Vatnhra, Ac. 

To CONGLOBATE, n. a. [eonglulio, Lat.] to unite or ga¬ 
ther in the form of a globe or ball. 

CO XGLOBA'I E, pari. [< •onglobntnt, l.al.| MI< 111 I<I< 1 I into a 
ball, of which the libres are not distinctly visible. 

< 'ONGLOISATKLY, ail. in a globular form. 

To COMiLO RE, r. n. f rang/oho, l.at.j to consolidate in a 
linn round ball; to gather into a round mass. 

To CONGLOMERATE, /•. a. [rungluincrn, Lab] to gather 
several things into a round mass. 

(.'O XCII.O'.ME HATE, part, \ronglnmcrittns, La!.] gathered 
into a round ball or mass, so that the compounding bodies ap¬ 
pear distinct. 1’igiirafnrlv, twisted or collected together. 

CONCil.O.M EE.VTIt >X, s. a collection of matter into a loose 
loimdball; interhxture; mixture. 

To CONGLUTINATE, r. a. [eo iii/liitino, Lab] to glue, ce¬ 
ment, or join fast together bv nnv viscous, sticking, orglutinoiis 
substama*. NeuteiIv, to stu’k or coin re together. 

C0XGLUTIXA"J'10X, s. the a< t of sticking together ; the 
act of uniting and fastening the lips of a wound together. 

CONGLU TlNATIVE,«. having the power of sticking toge- 
th r, or uniting the lips of a wound. 

GOXGLUTINATOK. 4 -. that which has the power of making 
tilings cohere, or of uniting wounds. 

('t)XGHA'TUl.ANT, a. rejoicing in participation; express¬ 
ing paitieipation of another’s jov. 

CONGRATULATE, part, [eongralulans, l.at.j rejoicing 
with another; expressing one’s rejoicing with anollur. 

To CONGRATULATE, v.n. [gralnlur, Lat.] to express joy 
on tin- good success or advantage of another. 

CONGRATULATION, s. the act of expressing joy on ac¬ 
count of the success or happiness of another. 

CONGRATULATORY, a. expressing joy for the good for¬ 
tune of another. 

To CON'GREET, v. n. to salute together, implying the mak¬ 
ing owl returning of a compliment. Not. in use. 

To CON G R EG ATE, v. a. [congrrgo, Lat.] to collect seve¬ 


ral things into the same mass, or several pet sons into the same 
place. Neuterly, to assemble, meet, or come together. 

CO' N G R EG ATE, a. {congrcgatus, Lat.] compact; collect¬ 
ed close together: forming one mass or body. 

CONGREGATION, s. a collection; the act of collecting. 
In Medicine, that degree of mixture wherein the particles of u 
fluid meet, or touch only iu a point; a collection or mass of se¬ 
veral particles. In Divinity, an assembly of people met toge¬ 
ther for religious worship. In Church History, an assembly of 
several ecclesiastics, constituting and forming a body; a con¬ 
vocation. 

CONGREGATIONAL, a. belonging to an assembly or con¬ 
gregation. Public; general. 

CO'NGRESS, s. [c ongressns, Lat.] a shock, or conflict; a 
meeting of ceremony; a coming together; sexual union; an 
appointed meeting for the settling of affairs between different 
nations. The Congress, in America, is the legislative assembly 
of delegates from the United States. 

('t)NGHE'SSlVE, a. meeting together; encountering. 

To CONCRU'K, i\ n. [congruo, Lat.] to agree; to suit to 
import; to become. 

CO'NGRUENC.E, s. [eongruevtia, Lat.] agreement; the 
suitableness of one thing to another; consistency. 

CONGRUENT, a. \congnicns, Lat.] agreeing: correspond¬ 
ent ; consistent ; fitting. 

CONGRl 1TY, s. fitness; suitableness of one thing to an¬ 
other; consistency; pertinence; agreeableness. In Geometry, 
applied to figures or lines, which meet or correspond exactly 
when applied to, or laid over each other. 

CONGRUOUS, tt. \eongruns, l.at.j agreeable to ; consistent 
with; suibil or proportionate; rational; lit; suitable. 

CO'NGKUOl SLY, ait. in su< li a manner as to agree or be 
cuisish ut with, applied to sentiments; suitably. 

CO NIC, or ('< 1 NU’AL, a. \t,miens, l.at.j having the form 
of a cone, sugar loaf, or round pyramid. Conic sictwn, in 
Geometry, the ciuve line aiisiug from the section of a cone 
bv a plan 

CO MCALLY, ml. ill form of a cone, or sugar- loaf. 

(‘O'Ml'ALNESS, X. the slate or ipialuy which partakes of 

the properties <>l a cmic. 

CONICS, CONIC-SECTIONS, ». that pait of Geometry 
which considers the cone, and the curves ari-ing from its 
section-. 

To CON'.IE'CT, r. n. [from nm/i etnin, l.at.j to guess at a 
thing. Aciiu lv, to throw ; to east together. 

CON.) ECTOR, s. a guc-ser; a conjccturcr. 

Ct IN.IECTI I! AISLE, a. beingthe object of coiijeeture; that 
mav b<‘ guessi <1. 

('< tN.IE’C'i'CR A I., a. depending on, or rletermiiicil from un¬ 
certain principles, or by mere guess. 

CONJECTUKA'I.ITY, s. that which is infcriblc only from 
glass. 

CONJE'CTURALLY. ail. hy guess; hv conjecture. 

CON.I EOT UR E,.v. [eoH/Ve/«ivr,I.at.] an inference drawn freni 
uncertain principles; a guess; imperfect knowledge, idea, or 
notion ; preponderance of opinion without proof. 

To CONJECTURE, r. a. to guess. 

(.’•ONJE'CTURKR, s. a gucsser; one who forms opinion 
without, proof. 

CONTEEROUS, a. {remits ami Ji ro, Lat..] in Botany, bear¬ 
ing a fruit resembling a cone, as the fir, pine, and beech. 

ToCONJO'IN, v. a. [conjnimtre, Er.| to join together; to 
unite together in friendship; to knit or join together in mar¬ 
riage. Ni iiterly, to take part with another in any action. 

CONJOINT, part. \conjoint, Fr.] united; connected; asso¬ 
ciated. In Music, apolieij to two or more sounds heard at the 
same timo 
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CONJOINTLY, ad. together; in union, opposed to apart or 
separate; connectedly; in association; jointly. 

CO'NJUGAL, a. [conjutjalis, l.at.] belonging to marriage. 

CO'NJUGALLY, ad. consistently with married people. 

To CO'NJUGATE, v. a. [conjugo, Lat.] to unite; to join in 
marriage. In Grammar, to decline verbs through their various 
terminations of tenses, persons, and moods. 

CO'NJUGATE, [conjugatus, Lat.] in Grammar, agreeing 
in derivation with another word, and resembling it in its sense 
and meaning. Conjugate diameter, or axis, in Conies, is the 
shortest of the two diameters bisecting the other, or a right 
line bisecting the transverse diameter of an ellipsis. 

CONJUGATION, s. [conjugalio, Lat.] a couple, pair, or 
two things of the same sort joined together. The act of uniting, 
or joining together; union. In Grammar, an orderly distribu¬ 
tion of the tenses, persons, and moods of verbs, according to 
their dilfereiit terminations or inflections. 

CONJUNCT, part, [conjunctus, Lat.] joined with another; 
concurring; united. 

CONJUNCTION, s. [ conjmictio, Lat.] the uniting two 
things together; association. Figuratively, a league or con¬ 
federacy. In Astronomy, the meeting of two planets in the 
same degree, minute, and second of the zodiac. In Grammar, 
a word used to connect the clauses of a period or sentence to¬ 
gether, and to indicate reciprocal relation. 

CONJU NCTIVE, a. [conjunctivas, l.at.] closely united. In 
Grammar, the mood of a verb, used subsequently to a con¬ 
junction ; connected together; as a conjunction. 

CONJU'NCTIVELY, ail. in union; operating together, op¬ 
posed to apart or separate. 

CONJUNCTIVE NESS, s. the quality of uniting or joining 
two or more things together. 

CON.) U'NCTI.Y, ad. jointly; together, opposed to apart. 

CONJUNCTURE, s. [conjuncture, Kr.j an union or meeting 
of several circumstances, or causes; a critical or particular 
period of time ; connection of several things funning a whole ; 
mode of union ; consistency, or tin union of qualities which 
can exist at the same time in the same or different subjects. 
Sv non . YYe know people on particular occasions. We should 
demean ourselves according to the occurrence of the times. 
It is commonly the conjuncture that determines us which side 
to take. 

CONJURATION, s. the form of obliging a person to give 
his evidence. See A tut’ itAitoN. Magic words, characters, 
ceremonies, charms, which arc s:tiei to have the power of rais¬ 
ing- the deadband devils. A plot; a conspiracy. 

To CONJU'KE, e. a. [conjnro, l.at.] to entreat a person 
with the greatest earnestness, and by the respect he has to 
some dear person or sacred being. Neulcrly, to conspire. 

To CO'NJURE, v. a. \conjuro, Lat.] to influence by magic 
or enchantments ; to charm. Neulcrly, to practise enchant¬ 
ments. 

CONJU'REMENT, s. serious injunction; solemn demand. 

CO'NJURER, s. an enchanter, or a person who makes use 
of magical charms ; an impostor, who pretends to have com¬ 
merce with the world of spirits, and by that means to he tilth: 
to foretell the future events of a person’s life, to discover 
thieves, Ac. Ironically, a man of sagacity. 

To CONN, v. a. \connau. Sax.] to learn or get without book. 
To give. See To Con. 

CONNA'SCENCE, s. [eon and nascor , Lat.] community of 
b.rlli: act of uniting or growing together. 

CONNATE, a. [eon and natus, Lat.] born with; innate; 
born at the same time as another. 

CONNATURAL, a. [from con and natura, Lat.] con¬ 
sistent with, or flowing from nature; of the same original or 
nature. 


CONNATURA'LITY, s. resemblance of nature; or essential 
resemblance and connection. Natural inseparability. 

CONNATURA'LLY, ad. in such a manner as to be bora 
with, or innate. In co-existence with nature ; originally. 

CONNA'TURALNESS, s. the quality of being born with, 
or being innate or interwoven in our nature. 

CO'NNA UGHT, the most westerly province in Ireland, con¬ 
taining the counties of Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, Roscommon, and 
Galway, bounded on the W. and N. W. by the ocean, on the 
N. by Ulster, and on the E. and S. by Leinster and Munster. 
It contained in 1831, 1,348,072 inhabitants ; and is 130 miles 
in length, and 84 in breadth. It lias no considerable rivers, 
besides the Shannon ; but lias several convenient bays and 
creeks. It is fertile in many places, though thinly inhabited. 
The chief town is Galway. 

To CONNECT, v. a. [con nee to, Lat.] to join together 
by some intermediate means, alluding to the union formed 
by cement; to join together the members of a period, or 
the arguments of a discourse, in such a manner as they 
shall have a mutual dependence on each other, like the links 
of a chain. 

COX.XUC'TlCUT, one of the United States of America, 
90 miles long, and tiO broad; hounded on the W. by New 
York ; on the N. by Massachuscts ; on the E. by Rhode island; 
and on the S. and S. E. by the Sound, which divides it ftom 
Long Island. It is well cultivated, producing, with moderate 
labour, the necessaries and conveniences of life in abundance; 
and the population, by the late census, appeared nearly 
300,000. The inhabitants are of the religious denomination 
of Independent'. Its piiucipal rivers are the Connecticut, the 
1 lousatonik, and the Thames. The river Connecticut rises in 
the N. part of X vv Hampshire, enters Connecticut about 7 
milts N. of I lari fold, and runs into the sea at the X. E. end 
of Long Island Sound. Retween Walpole on the E. and 
Westminster on the W. side of the liver, are the great 
falls, over which a bridge, 1 GO feet in length, was built 
in 1784, the first ever erected over this noble river, which 
is navigable above 40 miles for large vessels, and much far¬ 
ther for small ones, llarlfoid and Ncwhuvi-n me the chief 
tow IIS. 

CONNECTION, or CONNEXION, s. [< next >. l.at.] a 
relation whereby one thing adheres to, ;uid depends on, 
another; the act of fastening things together in sni !i a manner 
that they may stick, as if joined by cement, and di pend on 
each other like the links of a chain ; dependence ; commerce ; 
union ; junction ; union foimed by inleiest. 

CONNECTIVE, a. having the power of joining difierent 
things together, so as they may have a mutual dependence on 
each other. 

CONN ACTIVELY, ad. jointly; in union ; having mutual 
dependence on each other, arising fiorn union. 

To CONNK'X, v. n. [connixuw, Lat.] to connect ; to join, 
link, or fasten several tilings to each other. 

CONNE'XIYE, a. that has the forec of joining or uniting 
together; connoetive. Subtanlively, a conjunction. 

CONNl'YANCK, s. the beholding or seeing any fault without 
taking notice of it, or punishing the committer. 

To CONNl'YE, v. n. [ connicco , Lat.] ,o wink ; to affect 
ignorance; to pass by a fault without taking notice of it, or 
punishing the committer ; to forbear. 

CONNOISSK'UR, s. [Fr.] one who is perfectly acquainted 
with any object of knowledge or taste; a perfect judge or critic. 
Sometimes used of a pretended critic. 

To CO'NNOTATE, v. a. [con and wo/a, Lat.] to designate 
something besides itself; to imply ; to infer. 

CONNOTATION, s. implication of something besides itself 
inference ; illation. 
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To CONNOTE, r. a. [com and nota, Lat.] to imply; to sig¬ 
nify by implication; to betoken; to include. 

CONNU BIAL, a. [connnbialis, Lat.] relating to marriage; 
conjugal; matrimonial; nuptial. 

CO'NOID, ts. [from nwroettiie, Gr.] in Geometry, a solid 
body resembling a cone, excepting that it has an ellipsis instead 
of a perfect circle for its base. 

CONO'IDICAL, or CONOl'DAL, a. [from cdyos and tltoc, 
Gr.l approaching to a conic form. 

lo CONQUA'SSATE, v. a. [conquasso, Lat.] to shake or 
agitate with violence. Used only by technical writers. 

CONQUASSA'TION, s. violent motion ; agitation. 

To CO'NQUER, v. a. [ conquerir , Fr.] to subdue, overcomp, 
or over-run by force of arms; to vanquish; to surmount; to 
get the better of any difficulty ; to gain by conquest. Neu- 
terly, to obtain the victory. Synon. It requires courage and 
valour to conquer ; endeavour and resolution to subdue ; pati¬ 
ence and perseverance to overcome. 

CONQUERABLE, a. possible to be overcome. Figura¬ 
tively, easily surmounted. 

CONQUEROR, s. a victor ; one who surmounts any diffi¬ 
culty ; one who subdues and ruins by force of arms. 

CONQUEST, s. [conquests, old Fr.] the act of conquering 
or subduing by force of arms ; subjection ; the thing gained by 
victory; victory or success in arms. 

CONSANGUINEOUS, a. [consanguincns, Lat.] near akin; 
of the same blood; related by birth. 

CONSANGUINITY, s. [consanguinitas, Lat.] relation by 
blood ; descent from one father ; nearness of kin. 

CONSARCI NATION. s. [from consnrcino, to piece, Lat.] 
the act of patching together. 

CO'NSCIENCE, s. [conscicntin, Lat.] the act of judging of 
the nature ol our actions, whether they be good or evil, imply¬ 
ing a comparison of them with some standard of moral action; 
the determination of the mind with respect to the quality of 
any action after its commission ; the knowledge of our own 
thoughts; real sentiments ; private thoughts, used with in. 
Scruple or consciousness, used with make. 

CONSCIE NTIOUS, «. [from ennscientia, Lat.] scrupulous; 
examining eveiy thing according to the dictates of conscience, 
and acting conformably; exactly just. 

CONSCIENTIOUSLY, ad. according to the direction of 
conscience. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, «. exactness or tenderness of 
conscience ; an excess of scrupulousness ; reasonableness. 

CO'NSCIONABl.E, a. agreeable to the dictates of consci¬ 
ence ; just; reasonable. 

CO'NSCIONABLENESS, s. equity; reasonableness; con¬ 
sistency with the dictates of conscience. 

CO'NSCJONABLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to the dictates 
of conscience ; justly ; reasonably. 

CONSCIOUS, a. [conscius, Lat.] inwardly sensible of 
a thing whereof it is possible to have a distant idea; having 
the power of knowing our own thoughts or actions. Know¬ 
ing front recollection or memory; knowing or understanding; 
bearing witness of, or sensible of, from the instigations of 
conscience. 

CO NSCIOUSLY, ad. sensibly ; or having the sensation of 
the operation of some faculty of the mind. 

CO NSCIOUSNF.SS, s. the perception or sensation of what 
passes in a man’s own mind ; an internal ackir - ledgeinent or 
sense of guilt, or innocence. 

CONSCRIPT, a. [couscriptus, Lat.] written or registered. 
Applied to the Roman fathers or senators, whose names 
were registrated in the list of the senate. A conscript, 
among the Freach, is a modern term for a new-raised soldier 
or reciuit. 


CON 

CONSCRI'PTION, s. [conscnpfto, Lat.] an enrolling or re¬ 

gistering. 

To CONSECRATE, v. a. [consecro, Lat.] to dediente or 
set apart to divine uses; to sanctify or appropriate, as pleasing 
to the Deity. To canonize. 

CONSECRATE, part, [consecratus, Lat.] set apart for 
divine uses; dedicated to the service of God; sacred. 

CONSECRATION, s. the act of appropriating, dedicating, 
or setting apart any common or profane thing to religious uses, 
by means of certain ceremonies or rites; the keucdiciion of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament. 

CONSRCRATOR, s. the person who perfonns the rites by 
which a thing is appropriated to divine uses. 

CONSECTARY, a. [consectarias, Lat.] following as a con¬ 
sequence ; consequent; consequential. 

CONSECTARY, s. a proposition which follows from some 
preceding definition, lemma, axiom, or the like. 

CONSECUTION, s. [consecutio, Lat.] a chain of conse¬ 
quences ; succession. In Astronomy, the monjh of consecution, 
or of progression, is the space between one conjunction of the 
iiioiin with the sun to another. 

CONSECUTIVE, a. [consccutif, Fr.] following in an un¬ 
interrupted succession; following; immediately succeeding. 

CONSECUTIVELY, ad. after or following as an effect. 

CONSENSIOX, s. [consensio, Lat.] agreement; accord. 

CO NS ENT, s. [consensus, Lat.] the act of yielding, or con¬ 
senting ; compliance with a request; agreement; concord; 
unity of sentiment; harmony, or agreement of parts ; coherence 
with. Syvov, We consent to the will of others by permitting; 
we acquiesce in what is proposed by conforming; we agree to 
what is said by approving. 

To CONSENT, v. a. [consentio, I,at.] to agree to; to pro¬ 
mote the same end : to comply with a request; to admit. 

CONSENTANEOUS, a. [conscntaneus, Lat.] agreeable or 
suitable to ; consistent with. 

CONSENTANEOUSLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to; 
consistent with, or suitable to. 

CONSENTANEOUSNESS, s. consistence ; agreeableness. 

CONSENTIENT, part, [consentiens, Lat.] universal; una¬ 
nimous ; general; agreeing, or united in opinion. 

CO NSEQUENCE, s. [consequents, Lat.] the relation or 
connection between two propositions, whereof one follows or is 
deduced from the other; that which follows from or is pro¬ 
duced by any cause, or principle; event, effect, importance, 
moment, or concern ; consecution. 

CONSEQUENT, part, [consequent, Lat.] following from 
some premises, applied to argument. Following as an died. 

CONSEQUENT, s. the last proposition of an argument, 
deduced from or included in some preceding proposition ; an 
effect or that which proceeds front the operation of any cause; 
consequence. Consequent of a ratio, in Arithmetic, is the 
latter of the two terms, or that to which the antecedent is re¬ 
ferred ; tints in a, b, or « lo b ; b is the consequent, and a the 
antecedent. 

CONSEQUENTIAL, a. [consequents, Lat.] produced by a 
necessary chain of causes and effects; deduced according to 
the rules of reason or logic ; conclusive ; conceited. 

CONSEQUENTIALLY, ad. deducing consequences, or 
making inferences ; according to the rules of reason or logic ; 
by consequence ; eventually ; in a regular series. 

CONSEQUENTIALNESS, s. regular consecution of dis¬ 
course. 

CONSEQUENTLY, ad. by consequence ; necessarily ; in¬ 
evitably, from a necessary connection of effects to their causes; 
in consequence; pursuantly. 

CO'NSEQUKNTNESS, s. regular connection of proposi¬ 
tions ; consecution of discourse. 
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CONSE'RVABIJE, a. [from comervo, Lat.] capable of be¬ 
ing preserved, kepi, or maintained. 

CONSE'RVANCY, s. [from consetvans, Lat.] applied to 
the courts held by the lord mayor of London, for the preser¬ 
ved ion of the fishery on the river Thames, which arc styled 
courts of conservancy. 

CONSERVATION, s. [ conservatio , Lat.] the act of pre¬ 
serving bodies or systems from corruption or decay. Protec¬ 
tion ; continuance. 

CONSERVATIVE, or CONSERVATORY, a. having the 
power of preserving a thing from corruption or decay. 

CONSERVATOR, s. [Lat.] one who preserves from cor¬ 
ruption or decay; an officer established for the preserva¬ 
tion of the privileges granted some cities ; or a person who 
is authorized to determine differences arising between the 
citizens. 

CONSE'RVATORY, s. [from conservo, Lat.] a place 
wherein a thing is kept in a manner suitable to its nature, as 
fish in n pond. A modern name for a green-house. 

CO'NSKRVE, s. a sweetmeat made by bailing fruit in cla¬ 
rified sugar. In Pharmacy, a medicine ill the form of an elec¬ 
tuary, made of the leaves of flowers, beat with sugar in a mor¬ 
tar. A place to keep and preserve vegetables in. 

To CONSERVE, r. a. [conservo, Lat ] to preserve wi bout 
loss or detriment. To candy or preserve fruit. 

CONSERVE!!, s. a layer up ; a repositor; one that pre¬ 
serves any thing from loss or diminution. A preparer of con¬ 
serves. 

OONSE'SSION, [em/sosio, Lat.] a sitting together. 

CONSE'SSOE, s. [Lat.] one who sits with another. 

To CONSI'DER, v. a. [considrro , Lat.] to think much on a 
thing ; to revolve often in the mind ; to meditate on. To 
view with attention. To determine or resolve after weighing 
the conseqtienees of an action. To remark ; to call to mind ; 
to observe. To respect; not to despise. To requite; tore 
ward for bis trouble. Neuterly, to think maturely; to deli¬ 
berate. To doubt; to hesitate. 

CONS1' 1) ERA RLE, a. worthy of notice, regard, or atten¬ 
tion ; important; valuable; respectable; large, or conveying 
a sense between little and great. 

CONSI'DERAULENESS, s. importance; value; dignity; 
a quality which claims notice; a c laim to notice. 

CONSl'DKRABLY, ad. in a degree deserving some, though 
not the highest, notice ; in a great degree. 

C<) NS ['DERANGE, s. consideration ; reflection ; after¬ 
thought ; mature deliberation ; cogitation. 

CONSl'DERATE, a. [consideratus, I.at.] serious; given to 
consideration or thought; prudent; pitying, or moderate ; not 
rigorous ; calm; undisturbed; quiet. 

CONSI'UERATELY, ml. calmly; coolly; prudently. 

CONS1 1 ’DERATENESS, s. prudence; calm deliberation; 
moderation; dispassionate deliberation. 

CONSIDERATION, s. [considcratio, Lat.] the act of think¬ 
ing on ; mature thought or deliberation ; meditation ; impor¬ 
tance ; worthiness of regard; motive of action ; influence; 
reason ; ground of concluding ; an equivalent. 

CONSI'DERER, s. one who employs his thoughts on any 
subject; a .thinker. 

To CONSI'GN, con-sine, v. a. [conshjno, Lat.] to transfer 
one’s property to another. In Commerce, to send goods, or 
direct them to another. Figuratively, to commit or entrust, 
used with to. Neuterly, to yield, submit, or resign. To cun 
cut or submit. 

CONSIGNATION, con-si-na-tion, s. [ consignation , Er.] 
Jie act of transferring property to another. In Commerce, the 
transmitting or sending goods to another. 

CONSIGNMENT, con-sine-incut, s. the act of transferring 


the writing by which property is transferred, or goods sent to 
another to be sold; tne writing by which any tiling is con¬ 
signed. 

CONSI'MILAR, a. [from consimilis, Lat.] having one com¬ 
mon resemblance. 

To CONSl'ST, v. n. [consisto, Lat.] to subsist, or be pre¬ 
served in existence ; to continue in the same state; to be 
comprised or contained; to be composed of; to agree or exist 
in the subject; to subsist, or have being ; to co-cxist. 

CONSISTENCE, or CONSISTENCY, s. the natural state 
of bodies; the degree of thickness or thinness, applied to 
fluids; substance, form, make; uniformity of appearance, 
action, or qualities ; free from contradiction, or variety. 

CONSISTENT, part, [consislcns, Lat.] not contradictory ; 
not opposite ; rcconcilcablc; agreeing; firm; or solid. 

CONSl'STENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to imply no 
contradiction; agreeably; uniformly. 

CONSJSTO'RIAL, u. lclating to some court where an 
ecclesiastic is judge. 

CONSI'STORY, s. [ consistorium , low I.at.] a court consist¬ 
ing of ecclesiastics; the place where an ecclesiastical court is 
held ; a court held at Rome, consisting of cardinals, at which 
the pope is president. Figuratively, any solemn assembly. 
Place of residence. 

CONSO'CJATK, s. [from consociatus, Lat.] one who joins 
with another in an undertaking; ail accomplice. 

To CONSO'CTATE, r. a. [consocw, Lat.] to unite or join 
two tilings together; to cement, or hold together. Neuterly, 
to unite or join with ; to coalesce. 

CONSOCIATION, s. an alliance, or connection ; intimacy, 
or union ; companionship. • 

CONSO'LABLK, «. that admits comfort. 

To CO'NSOI.ATE, r. a- [ronsolor, Lat.] to allay the sense 
of misery; to assuage sorrow ; to impart comfort. 

CONSOLATION, s. [consolatio, Lat.] that which dimi¬ 
nishes grief, and alleviates misery; comfort. 

CONSOI.A'TOR. s. [Lat.] a "comforter. 

CONSO'LATORY, s. a speech or writing containing topics 
of comfort. 

CONSO LATORY, a. that affords comfort. 

To CONSO'LE, r. a. [ronsolor, Lat.] to cheer; to comfort; 
to lessen the sense of misery ; to diminish grief. 

CO’NSOLK, s. [l ; r.] in Architecture, an ornament cut 
upon the key of an arch, which has a projecture, and occa¬ 
sionally serves to support little cornices, figures, busts, or vases. 

CONSO'LER, s. the person or thing which administers 
comfort. 

CONSO'LIDANT, part, in Surgery, having the property 
of closing or uniting wounds. 

■J’o CONSO LIDATE, r. a. [from solidus, Lat.] to form into 
a compact or hard body : to harden. To combine two parlia¬ 
mentary bills into one. To unite two benefices in one. Neu¬ 
terly, to grow firm, hard, or solid. 

CONSOLIDATION, s. the act of uniting into one mass; 
the act of uniting two parliamentary hills together. 

CO'NSONANCE, or CO'NSONANCY, s. [from consonance, 
I.at.] in Music, the sounding of two notes together; and the 
union and agreement of two sounds. Figuratively consistence 
or agreement of opinions or sentiments. 

CO'NSONANT, a. [consonans, Lat.] agreeable; consistent; 
according; reroncileahle. 

CO'NSONANT, s. [consonans, Lat.] in Grammar, a letter 
which cannot he perfectly sounded by itself. 

CONSONANTLY, ad. in a consistent manner; suitably; 
agreeably. 

CO'NSONANTNESS, s. the quality of agreeing with 
consistency. 

3 I 
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CO'NSONOUS, a. [consonus, Lnt.] agreeing in sound; 
harmonious; symphonious. 

CONSOPIA'TION, s. [from consopto, Lat.] the art of lay¬ 
ing to sleep, or of calming, or composing. Little used. 

CO'NSORT, s. [consors, Lat.| a companion, generally ap¬ 
plied to one who bears the lot assigned bv Providence to ano¬ 
ther, and appropriated to a person joined in marriage to ano¬ 
ther; a wife; a husband; an assembly. Consultation; con¬ 
currence ; union. 

To CONSO'RT, v. n. to unite, join, or associate with. 
Actively, to join, or to marry; to mix ; to accompany. 

CO N SO'RTION, s. [consortio, Lat.J partnership; fellow¬ 
ship ; society. 

CONSPECTU'ITY, s. [from conspectus, Lat.] sight; view; 
sense of seeing. 

OONSPETISIOX, s. [conspersio, Lat.] a sprinkling about. 

CONSPICU'ITY, s. brightness; easiness to be seen even 
at a distance ; the plainness of any truth or proposition. 

CONSPICUOUS, a. [eonspiruns, Lat.] easy to be seen ; 
to be seen at a distance. Figuratively, eminent, famous, dis¬ 
tinguished ; easily discovered, manifest. 

CONSPICUOUSLY, ad. easily to be seen or discerned by 
the sight; obviously to the view; remarkable for some ex¬ 
cellence ; eminently ; famously ; remarkably. 

C-ONSPICU'OUSNESS, s. exposure to the view; slate of 
being visible at. a distance ; eminence ; celebrity ; fame. 

CONSPIRACY, s. [conspi ratio, Lat.] a private agreement 
between two or more persons to commit some crime ; a plot; 
concerted treason. A concurrence of many causes to one 
event. In Law, an agreement between two or more, falsely to 
indict, or procure to bo indicted, an innocent person of felony. 
A conspiracy to maintain suits and quarrels ; of victuallers, to 
sell their victuals at a certain price ; and of labourers and arti- 
tici rs, to raise their wages; is also punishable bv law. 

t.’ONSPl RANT, part. [ conspirtins , Lat.] joining with ano- 
t’ > r in a plot or other had design ; conspiring, 

CONSPIRATION, s. [conspil'dtio, I at. 1 See Coxsri- 
h vcv, which is most used. 

CONSl’l'RATOR, s. [cons/nro, Lat.l one who has secretly 
engaged to carry on a plot, or some bad design, with another; 
a plotter; a man engaged in a plot. 

To CONSPIRE, [conspiro, Lat.] to enter into an 

agreement with others to carry on a pint, or other bad design ; 
tn hatch secret treason. To agree together. 

CONSITRER, s. a conspirator; a plotter. 

CONSPI'RINti, part, tending mutually to produce, one 
design. In Mechanics, conspirin'/ /.otrers are such as do not 
act in directions opposite to each other. 

C O'N.STABLE, s. [it is supposed from comrs stabnli, Lat. 
master of the horse] an officer in various manners. Lord 
lliyli Constable was anciently an officer of the crown, both of 
England and France, whose authority was so very extensive, 
that the office has long since been laid aside in both kingdoms 
except on particular occasions, as the king’s coronation. The 
(unction of the Constable of England consisted in the care of 
the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, and in 
matters ot war. The tirst Constable was created by the Con¬ 
queror ; the office continued hereditary till the 13th of Henry 
A 111. when it was laid aside, as being so powerful as to be¬ 
come troublesome to the king. From the Lord lliyli Constable 
derived those inferior officers, since called the Constables of 
hundreds and franchises, ordained in the 13th of Edward I. 
by the statute of Winchester, for the conservation of the peace, 
and view of armour, which appointed that two constables 
.should be chosen in every hundred. These arc what we now 
call Hiijli Constables ; and under these it. was found necessary 
to lopoint others in every town called Pilty Cons!‘tiles. Me 


have also constables denominated trom particular places; as 
Constable of the Tower, of Dover castle, of Windsor castle, of 
the castle of Caernarvon, and many other castles in Wales, 
whose office is the same with that of the Castellans, or gover¬ 


nors of castles. 

CON ST A BLES HIP, s. the office of a constable. 

CO NSTANCE, a lake that separates Switzerland from Ger¬ 
many. It is divided into three parts; the Upper Lake, or 
Boilen See, 35 miles long, and 1‘2 where broadest; the middle 
part, which is named Bodmer See ; and the lower lake or Fil¬ 
ter See, called also Zeller See, or Lake of Zell, which is 1(1 
miles long, and 10in its greatest breadth. Through the Upper 
Lake the Rhine flows, and then enters the Zeller See. Like 
all the lakes in Switzerland, this is deeper in summer than in 
winter, owing to the melting of the snows iu the adjacent 
mountains. 

CONSTANCE, a city of Suabia, pleasantly seated on the 
Rhine, between the Upper and Lower Lakes of Constance, it 
has magnificent public buildings, and once flourished in com¬ 
merce; but now scarcely contains 4000 inhabitants. Con¬ 
stance is famous for a council, in 114, which caused John 
Iluss, and Jerome of Prague, to he burnt; and likewise con¬ 
demned the doctrine of Wieklitfe, and ordered his hones to bo 
burned, 40 years after lie was dead. It was also this Council 
that o*avc rise to the infamous tenet, that faith was not to be 
kept”with heretics! In 1787, about 300 emigrants from 
Geneva were settled here by the emperor Joseph II. who 
granted them the secularised convent of the Dominicans for a 
manufacture of printed linens. The French took possession of 
this city in 1700; and, in 180.5, it was ceded by the treaty of 
Preslmi"h to the Grand Duke of Baden. Lon. 9. 7. E. lat. 
47. 38. N. 


CONSTANCY, s. [constantin. Lat.] a state which admits 
of no change or alteration, opposed to mutability; consistency ; 
resolution; steadiness to any principle in spite of threats, 
dangers ; promises ; or rewards ; a firm and inviolable attach¬ 
ment to a person, including an unalterable affection ; veracity, 
or the consistency of a narrative with the nature of things. 
Svnox. Hakes pride themselves more in being fickle than 
in the steadiness of their engagements. If the affections of the 
ladies do not last forever, His less owing to a want of con¬ 
st a. nr y to the persons they love, than to a want ot resolution 
in the object of their alfeetions. 

CONSTANT, a. [consfans, Lat.] firm; strongly and im- 
moveably attached to any principle or person ; resolute ; de¬ 
termined: unshaken; assiduous, or without intermission. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the ancient Byzantium, one of the. 
largest and most celebrated cities of Europe, and capital of 
the Ottoman empire. It is pleasantly seated at the S. L. ex¬ 
tremity of Romania, between the Black Sea and the Sea ot 
Marmora, on a neck of land separated from from Natolia by a 
silait a mile in breadth. The grand signor’s palace, called the 
Seraglio, is on the sea-side, surrounded by walls flanked with 
towers, and separated from the city by canals. It is 15 milts 
in circuit, consisting of a multitude, of palaces, houses, and 
gardens. It contains, besides the public offices, and the apart¬ 
ments of the sultan and the women, K>2 oclas, or apartments 
for the Janissaries. Its principal entrance is of marble, and 
called Capi, that is, the Porte or Gate, whence the denomina¬ 
tion of Ottoman Porte, is given to the Turkish empire. Flout¬ 
ing the great gate of the seraglio, is the celebrated mosque ot 
St? Sophia, built for a Christian church by the emperor Justi¬ 
nian, and capable of containing 100,000 persons conveniently, 
to which the grand signor goes in person every Friday. In 
the castle of the seven towers, to which an eighth has been 


added, situated near the sea of Marmora, stale prisoners are 
confined. The bazars, or markets, are square buildings, 
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ovcred with domes, and supported by arcades. The number 
>f houses in Constantinople must be prodigious, since 20,000 
of them have been destroyed by fire in a day, without greatly 
changing the aspect of the city. The houses iu general are 
crowded with inhabitants, and have a mean appearance, and 
the streets are narrow; even the palaces of the grandees have 
nothing very remarkable on their outside, but within they arc 
decorated with splendid and costly ornaments. Here are 
reckoned 3770 streets and lanes, which are never clean, and 
the inhabitants are visited by the plague almost every year. 
The inhabitants are estimated at 650,000; of which about 
half are Turks; two-thirds of the other half Greeks and Ar¬ 
menians; ami the rest Jews and Franks. The great square, 
near the mosque of the sultan Bajazet, is the place for public 
diversions, where the jugglers and mountebanks display their 
tricks. The street called Adrianople, is the longest and 
broadest in the city. The circumference of the city is 18 miles, 
and ‘24 with the suburbs included. The suburb called Peru 
is delightfully situated, anil is the residence of foreign ambas¬ 
sadors, who, in common with all oilier foreigners, are prohibited 
from living in the city; neither is it safe to enter the walls on 
a visit, without the protection of a janissary. Constantinople 
is built in form of a triangle, and, as the ground rises gradually, 
there is a view of the whole town from the sea; in which the 
palaces, mosques, bagnios, and caravansaries, rising above the 
other houses, have a grand effect. The harbour is spacious 
and convenient. This city is 112 miles E. S. K. of Adrianople, 
and 700 S. K. of Vienna. Lat. 41. 1. N. Ion. 28. 55. E. 

COXSTA NTINOPLE, The Sir,tit ,f anciently the Thra¬ 
cian Bosphorus, forms the communication between the Kiixinc 
or Black Sea, and the Propontis or Sea of Marmora. It is 
the boundary between Europe and Asia in this part, and is 20 
miles long, and a mile and a quarter across iu its broadest part. 

CO'NSTANTLY, nil. in an invariable, consistent or unal¬ 
terable manner ; without ceasing; perpetually ; steadily. 

To CONSTELLATE, v. n. [from eunsiel/atus, Lat.] to 
shine with a collected lustre, or general light. Actively, to 
unite several shining bodies in one splendour. 

CONSTELLATION, s. in Astronomy, a system or cluster 
of several fixed stars, apparently near to each other. Astro¬ 
nomers, for the better distinguishing and observing the stars, 
have reduced the constellations to tIn- forms of animals, as men, 
bulls, hears, Arc. or to the images of some things known, as of 
a crown, a harp, a balance, &e. each distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular name. The term sign is appropriated to the constella¬ 
tions in the zodiac. An assemblage of splendours, or excel¬ 
lencies. 

CONSTERNATION, s. [ eonsternatio , Lat.] amazement, 
astonishment, or wonder, occasioned by some unexpected, 
great, and noble object ; alienation of mind by surprise. 

To CO'NSTIPATE, v. it. [constipo, Lat.] to crowd together, 
or reduce into a narrower compass; to condense; to thicken 
any fluid body. To stuff’up, or stop any passage. In Medi¬ 
cine, to bind, or render costive. 

CONSTIPATION, s. the act of crowding into a narrow 
compass ; the forcing the particles of a body closer than they 
were before. The act of thickening, applied to fluids. Stop¬ 
page or obstruction caused by fullness; costiveness. 

CONSTITUENT, a. [ constitiims , Lat.] that makes any 
thing what it is; elemental; essential; original; necessary to 
existence; that of which any thing consists. 

CONSTITUENT, s. [constituents, Lat.] the person or thing 
which contributes to the formation of a thing; one who autho¬ 
rises or deputes another to act for him ; that .which is neces¬ 
sary or essential to being or subsistence. 

To CO'NSTITUTE, v. a. [constituo, Lat.] to give existence 
to a thing; to give a thing its particular nature and properties; 
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to make a thing to be what it is; to produce. Applied to law, 
to enact, pass, or establish. 

CO'NSTITUTER, s. the person who appoints another to 
act for him. 

CONSTITUTION, s. [constitutio, I.at.] the act of esta¬ 
blishing, disposing, producing; the particular texture of the 
parts of a body ; the habit or temperament of a body, arising 
from a peculiar disposition and quality of its parts; temper of 
mind. An established and fundamental form of government, 
or system of laws, which should never be altered; particular 
law ; established usage ; institution. 

CONSTITUTIONAL, a. flowing from the particular tem - 
perament or habit of a person’s body, or from the peculiai 
temper and disposition of his mind; implanted in the very 
nature of a thing; radical. Consistent with the established 
and fundamental Conn of government; legal. 

CONSTITUTIVE, a. that constitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental; essential; productive. 

To CONSTRAI N, r. a. [const rnindre, Fr.] to force a per¬ 
son to perform or refrain from some action; to compel; to 
violate; to ravish; to coniine ; to restrain ; including the idea 
of force or pressure ; to const linge ; to withhold. 

CONSTRA'INABLE, «. Iiahic to force or compulsion. 

CONSTRA INEDLY, tul. by constraint; by compulsion. 

CONSTRATNER, s. the person that forces or compels. 

CONSTRAINT, s. [constraint,', Fr.] the act of over-ruling 
the will or desire; compulsion, or compelling force; violence; 
confinement. Figuratively, reserve. Synon. The dutv of a 
child to its parent ublitjcs it to assist him in his old aie. The 
weaker and softer sex is that which can least hrnok con¬ 
straint. 

To CONSTRI CT, v. a. [constric.tttm, Lat.] to contract or 
bind close ; to draw the parts of any thing closer to each 
other ; to compress ; to cramp. 

CONSTRUCTION, s. [comtrictio, Lat.] the drawing the 
parts into a narrower compass, or close together; contraction ; 
compression. Symix. Compression is from an outward force. 
constriction from some quality: as, the throat is compress, d 
by a bandage, and constringrd by a cold. 

CONSTRUCTOR, s. [Lat.] that, which compres st*s or con- 
tracts. In Anatomy, applied to those muscles which shut up 
or close some of the canals or tubes of the body. 

To CONSTRUNGK, r. n. [constriinjo, Lnt.j to bind, or 
force the parts of a body closer together ; to compress. 

CONSTRUNGKNT, part, [const ring, its. I.at.j having the 
quality of binding or making the parts of a body approach 
nearer to each other. 

To CONSTRU'CT, v. a. [from constructns, Lat.] 10 form 
from different materials ; to build : to compile, or constitute. 

CONSTRU CHON, s. [cnustrnc/io, Lat.] the act of form¬ 
ing from an assemblage of different things, joined together 
with art and regularity; the form of a building ; structure: 
llie manner iu which tilings are laid together. In Grammar, 
the ranging or placing the words of a sentence according to 
the rules, or so as to convey a complete meaning nr sense. 
Figuratively, the sense, meaning, or interpretation, of a word; 
judgment; mental representation. Construction of Equations, 
is the reducing a known equation into lines and schemes, 
whereby the truth of the canon, rule, or equation, may be de¬ 
monstrated geometrically. 

CONSTRU'CTIVE, a. tending to, or capable of construc¬ 
tion ; by construction. 

CONSTRU'CTURE, s. an edifice; a building; a pile or 
frame composed of several things placed together with regu¬ 
larity and art; a fabrick ; a structure. 

To CO NSTRUE, v. a. [construo, Lat.] to place words in a 
grammatical order, and explain their meaning. 
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To CO'NSTUPRATE, v. a. [constupro, Lat.] to violate; 
to debauch ; to detilc. 

CONSTUPRA'TION, s. violation; defilement. 
CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, a. [ consubstantialis, Lat.] having 
the same substance or essence; of the same kind or nature, 
applied to material bodies. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, s. the existence of more than 
one in the same essence; participation in the same nature. 

To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE, v. a. [con and substantia, Lat.] 
to unite in one common substance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'TION, s. the union of the body and 
blood of Christ, with the bread, after consecration, in the sacra¬ 
ment, according to the Lutherans. 

CONSU ETUDE, s. custom ; usage. 

CO'NSUL, s. [Lat.J the title of the chief magistrates at 
Rome, which were created on the expulsion of the Tarquins: 
they ruled one year; were presidents in the senate, commanded 
the armies of the republic; and decided the differences between 
the citizens. A person commissioned to judge between mer¬ 
chants in foreign parts, take care of their interests, and protect 
their commerce. 

CO’NSULAR, a. [consularis, Lat.] relating or belonging to 
a consul. 

CO NSULATE, or CO NSULSHIP, s. [comulatus, Lat.] the 
office of a consul; the time during which a person exercises 
the office of a consul. 

To CONSULT, n. [consullu, Lat.] to deliberate together. 
Actively, to apply to for advice ; to act with regard or respect 
to ; to act so as to promote some end. Figuratively, to plan 
or contrive ; to refer to an author. 

CO'NSULT, s. the act of consulting; determination; a 
council; a number of persons assembled in deliberation. 

CONSULTATION, s. [consultatio, Lat.] the net. of 
taking the advice of one or more persons; tin assembly of 
several persons meeting together to give their opinions on 
any subject. 

CONSU'LTER, s. one who applies to another for counsel, 
advice, or intelligence. 

CONSUMABLE, a. that may be diminished, altered, wasted, 
or destroyed. 

To CONSUME, r. a. [lumsumo, l.at.] to waste by separating 
the particles of a body ; to diminish ; to lessen a person's for¬ 
tune or money by expellees; to destroy. 

CONSUMER, s. one who spends, wastes, or destroys. 

To CONSUMMATE, c. a. [consommcr, Fr.] to perfect or 
tinisli; to complete, or render complete; to end. 

CONSUMMATE, part [consnmniat/is, Lat.] perfect; com¬ 
plete; finished ; without defect of any circumstance or parti¬ 
cular required for its completion or perfection. 

CONSUMMATION, [consummatio, I,at.] the completion 
nr conclusion of any action or undertaking ; perfection ; end. 
The final termination of all things; death. 

CONSUMPTION, s. [amsumptio, Lat.] the act of consum ¬ 
ing, wasting, or destroying ; the state of wasting, decaying, or 
perishing. In Medicine, a decay occasioned by want of nou¬ 
rishment, or a preternatural decay of the body by a gradual 
wasting of the muscular flesh. 

CONSUMPTIVE, a. having the quality of wasting, con¬ 
suming, or destroying; diseased with a consumption. 

CONSUT11.F., a. [consutilis, Lat.] that is sewed or stitched 
together. 

To CONTA'BULATE, v. a. 1 contabalo , l.at.] to floor with 
boards. 

CONTABUI.A'TION, s. [contabulatio, Lat.] a joining of 
boards or planks together; a boarding of a floor. 

CO'NTACT, s. \ contact us, Lat.] touch; close union. In 
Astronomy, a planet and star, or any two planets, are said to 


be in contact, when they are in or so near the same longitude 
and latitude of the zodiac, that the nearer body hides, either 
wholly or in part, the other from our view. Also applied to 
the first or last impression of the moon, or inferior planet, on 
the sun’s disk. In Mathematics, it is when one line, plane, 
or body, is made to touch another, and the parts which thus 
touch are called the points of contact. 

CONTA'CTION, s. [contactus, Lat.] the act of joining or 
touching. 

CONTAGION, s. [contagio, Lat.] the communicating a 
disease from one body to another. Pestilence, or that which 
affects a person with diseases by unwholesome effluvia. Fi¬ 
guratively, the propagation of vice, or the power which vice 
lias to propagate itself. 

CONTAGIOUS, a. [from emit agio, Lat.] infectious; to be 
communicated from one to another, applied to the manner in 
which pestilential diseases, or vices, arc propagated. 

CONTA GIOUSNESS, s. the quality of propagating a dis¬ 
order or vice from one person to another. 

To CONTA'IN, v. a. [continco, Lat.] to include within its 
sides, applied to a vessel; to comprise, applied to writings 
Figuratively, to restrain or keep within bounds. 

CONTA INABLE, a. possible to be included within certain 
bounds ; possible to be included within a vessel. 

To CONTA'AIINATE, v. a. \coutumiuo, Lat.] to defile ; to 
pollute bv base mixture; to corrupt. 

CONTA MINATE, part, [contaminatus, l.at.] defiled ; cor¬ 
rupted; polluted; generally applied to the pollution of the 
marriage-lied. 

CONTAMINATION, s. the act of pollution ; the state of a 
thing defiled or polluted; defilement; pollution. 

To CONTK'MX, kon-tem, v. a. [contcmno, l.at.] to despise; 
to disregard ; to slight, neglect, or defy. 

CONTEMNER, s. one who despises, scorns, or has a mean 
opinion of a thing; one who hears the threats of another with¬ 
out being concerned ; a dospiser ; a scorner. 

To CONTE'MPER, i.\ a. [ contcmpcro . Lat.] to moderate, < r 
allay by a mixture of some opposite quality. 

CONTF.'MPERAMENT, s. temperature or quality resem¬ 
bling another ; the degree of any quality. 

To CONTE'MPKRATE, v. a. to diminish any quality by 
the addition of its opposite; to moderate ; to temper. 

CONTEMPERATION, s. the act of lessening any quality 
hy the mixture of a contrary one ; the act of tempering, or 
moderating: the act of blending opposite humours. 

To CONTE'M PLATE, r. n. [contnnplor, Lat.] to consider 
with continued attention and application. Ncutcrly, to muse; 
to think with great attention. 

CONTEMPLATION, s. j conlemplatio, Lat.| studious or 
intense thought on any subject; the act of keeping any idea 
brought into the mind for some time actually in \iew; the 
employment of the thoughts about divine things ; study or spe¬ 
culation ; meditation. 

CONTE'MPI.AT1VR, a. given to thought; studious; em¬ 
ployer! in study ; having the power of thinking. 

CONTE'M PLAT1VELY, ail. thoughtfully; attentively; with 
deep attention. 

CONTEMPLA'TOR, s. [Lat.] one employed iu study; a 
student; an inquirer after knowledge. 

CONTEMPORARY, (usually pronounced ko-tem-po-ra-ry) 
a. [contemporain, Fr.] living in the same age ; born at the 
same time ; existing at the same point of lime. 

CONTE'M PORARY, s. one who lives at the same lime 
with another. 

To CONTEMPORIZE, v. a. [from con and tempus, Lat.] to 
make contemporary ; to place in the same age. 

CONTEMPT, s. [con tempt us, Lat.] the act of looking on 
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ii thing as an object worthy of scorn, and, on account of its 
meanness, unfit for approbation; the state of being despised. 

CONTEMPTIBLE, a. worthy of scorn on account of its 
vileness or insignificancy; despised, or thought unworthy of 
notice ; mean ; pitiful; neglected. 

CONTE'MPTIBLENESS, s. that quality which renders a 

thing the object of scorn and contempt; meanness. 

CONTE'MPTIBLY, ad. meanly; in a manner deserving 
contempt; vilely; insignificantly ; pitifully. 

CONTEMPTUOUS, a. using an insolent expression of scorn 
and disdain, on account of the meanness of a thing, whether it 
be real or imaginary ; scornful; apt to despise. 

CONTE'MPTUOUSLY, ad. in a manner which expresses a 
mean and disdainful idea either of a person or thing. 

CONTEMPTUOUSNESS, s. the quality expressive of an 
insolent disdain of a thing, on account of its real or supposed 
meanness ; disposition to contemn ; insolence. 

To CONTEND, ?>. n. [contcndo, Lat.] to strive or struggle 
in opposition to another; to vie with ; to debate with warmth. 

CONTENDER, s. one who opposes the opinions of another; 
an opponent, or antagonist; a combatant. 

CONTENT, a. [content ns, Lat.] satisfied with one’s present 
lot, though not pleased with it; submitting without opposition 
or repining. 

To CONTENT, v. a. [from contcntus, Lat.] to satisfy so as 
to stop complaint; to coniine one’s desires to that which is in 
our possession ; to restrain our actions within certain limits; to 
give a person his demands, so as to hinder him from makirig 
any more ; to please ; to gratify ; not to offend. 

CONTENT, s. a disposition of mind whereby a person con¬ 
fines his desires to what he enjoys, without murmuring at his 
lot, or wishing ardently for more. Applied to writings or opi¬ 
nions, such as are implicitly believed or acquiesced in without 
examination. In the plural, that which is contained or included 
in any vessel or receptacle; the capacity of containing; the 
purport of any writing ; the chief things treated of by an author. 
Synov. No restless or turbulent man can ever enjov true 
content. Satisfaction hardly ever accompanies immoderate 
ambition. 

CONTENTATION, s. satisfaction; content. Out of use. 

CONTENTED, part, resigned to the dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence ; satisfied with one’s present, lot, without murmuring at 
its defectiveness, or desiring more; at quiet. 

CONTE'NTION, s. [cnnhntio, Lat.] an opposition of senti¬ 
ments or opinions; a warm espousal of any doctrine or interest 
in opposition to others; eagerness to bring about a design ; 
emulation; strife; debate; contest; quarrel. 

CONTENTIOUS, a. inclined to oppose the sentiments of 
another; quarrelsome; litigious; turbulent; perverse; given 
to debate. Contentious Jurisdiction, in Law, is a court which 
has a power to judge and determine differences between eon- 
tending parties. The lord chief justices and judges have a 
contentious jurisdiction ; but the lords of the treasury, and the 
commissioners of the customs, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and transactions. 

CONTE'NTIOUSLY, ad. out of a fondness for opposition 
or contradiction ; perversely ; quarrelsomely. 

COtNTE'NTIO US NESS, s. pronencss to oppose, contend, 
or quarrel with ; turbulence ; perverseness. 

CONTE'NTLESS, a. dissatisfied with one’s present, condi¬ 
tion ; void of resignation to the dispensations of Providence. 

CONTENTMENT, s. [ contentement , Fr.] full satisfaction 
in present enjoyment, without a wish for more; pleasure; gra¬ 
tification ; delight. 

CONTERMINOUS, a. [contermimts, Lat.] bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. 

To CONTE'ST, v. a. [c on tester, Fr.] to dispute; to contro¬ 


vert ; to oppose an opinion; to call in question; to litigate ; to 
contend with a person for any right, property, or other subject. 
Neuterly, to strive, contend, vie, or emulate. 

CONTEST, s. a dispute, or opposition of opinions; a dif¬ 
ference ; a controversy; a litigation ; debate; dispute. 

CONTESTABLE, a. that may be opposed, litigated, or 
debated ; controvertible ; disputable. 

CONTESTA'BLENESS, s. possibility of being disputed. 

CONTESTATION, s. the act of opposing the sentiments of 
another; strife ; contradiction ; litigation. 

To CONTE'X, v. a. [ contexo, Lat ] to weave together; to 
unite by interposition of parts. Not in use. 

CO'NTEXT, s. [contcxtus, Lat.] the general tenor and series 
of a discourse ; the parts which precede or follow a sentence 
quoted. 

CONTE'XT, part, [contextns, Lat.] knit or woven close to¬ 
gether: interwoven; firm. 

CONTE XTURE, s. the peculiar arrangement, order, or dis¬ 
position of the parts of a body ; the composition which is formed 
from an union of various and previously separate parts ; consti¬ 
tution ; the manner in which any thing is woven or formed. 

CONTIGNA'TION, s. [co ntignatio, Lat.] a frame of beams 
or boards joined together; a story; the act of framing or join¬ 
ing the parts of a wooden building together. 

CONTIGUITY, s. actual touching; a situation in which 

two things touch each other. 

CONTIGUOUS, a. [contiguus, Lat.] meeting so as to touch ; 
bordering, applied to countries or places which join. 

CONTI'GUOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to touch < r 
join ; devoid of intervening spaces. 

CONTl'GUOUSNESS, s. close connection; coherence. 

CO NTINENCE, or CO'NTINF.NCY, s. [continental, Lat.] 
restraint or command over our thoughts and passions; conti¬ 
nuance or uninterrupted series ; chastity. 

CO NTINENT, part. [eun/inens, I.at.] chaste; restrained 
from an immoderate use even of lawful pleasure: temperate. 
Contiguous, or joined to. Opposing: restraining. 

CO'NTINKNT, s. [continens, I.at.] a main land, not inlu- 
seeted by the sea, in contradistinction to an island, nliirh is 
surrounded with it: thus Europe, Asia, and Africa are each of 
them continents ; although, from their mnliiuiilv, they n.ev !.. 
strictly said to form but one continent ; Noith and South Ame¬ 
rica constitute two continents, but being united bv the isthmus 
ol Panama, they are usually spoken of as a single contimnt. 
Greenland, since the discovery of its want of connection with 
North America has been called the Arctic continent', and New 
Holland, from its size, has obtained the title of the Austral 
continent, or Australasia. The firm i onlinent is also applied 
to that which contains anv thing. 

CONTINE NTAL, a. belonging or relating to the continent. 

To CONITNG E, v. n. [contiugo, Lat.J to touch; to react.; 
to happen. 

CONTTNGENCE, or CONTI NGENCY, *. [from eontingo. 
I.at.] the quality of being fortuitous, or free to exist or not to 
exist.; applied to future events, and opposed to those which 
must necessarily happen. The act of touching. 

CONTI NGENT, a. [ conlingrns , I.at.] not necessarily hap¬ 
pening : casual; fortuitous; accidental; uni -itain. 

CONTENT SENT, s. something casual or uncertain ; a futun 
event which may or may not happen, according as things shall 
he circumstanced. In Law, it, is an use limited in a convey¬ 
ance which may or may not happen, according to the contin¬ 
gency mentioned in the limitation of use. And a contingent 
remainder is when an estate is limited to take place at a time 
to rome, on tin uncertain event. 

CONTINGENTLY, ad. in a contingent, uncertain, casual 
manner; accidentally ; eusuallv. 

3 K 
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CON'iTNGENTNESS, s. the quality which denominates an 
action or future event to be uncertain with regard to its exist¬ 
ence. 

CONTINUAL, a. [continuus, Lat.] incessant; without inter¬ 
ruption ; succeeding without any respite or intermission. 

CONTI NUALLY, ad. without any pause or respite ; without 
ceasing, or intermission; permanently successive. 

CONTI NUANCE, s. an uninterrupted succession, habit, or 
repealed aet of the same kind ; abode or dwelling for some 
time in the same place; duration ; perseverance. 

CONTI NUATE, a. [continuatns , Lat.] intimately, or closely 
united ; uninterrupted ; unbroken, or incessant. 

CONTI NUATELY, ad. with continuity; without interrup¬ 
tion. 

CONTINUATION, s. [continnatio, Lat.] an uninterrupted 
succession: protraction; prolongation; duration. 

CON'ITNUATIVE, s. an expression which denotes continu¬ 
ation, permanency, or duration. 

CONTINUA TOR, s. he that keeps up a succession without 
interruption; one who goes on with the work which another 
has left imperfect, or carries it on. 

To CONTINUE, v. u. [conlinno, Lat.] to remain with a 
person ; to last; to endure ; to unite without any intervening 
substance ; to proceed in an action without interruption. 

CONTI NUEDLY, ad. in a manner free from any intermis¬ 
sion, respite, pause, or cessation ; without ceasing. 

CONTI NUEIt, s. one who perseveres in any action without 
interruption or ceasing; having the power of perseverance. 

CONTI NUITY, s.[continuitas, Lat.]elose union; the texture 
or cohesion of the parts of an animal body. 

CONTI NUOUS, a. [continuus, Lat.] joined together without 
any chasm or intervening space. 

To CONTO'RT, v. a. [from contortus, Lat.] to wrest, twist, 
or writhe. 

CONTO'RTION, s. the action of twisting ; the twisting or 
wresting of a member of the body out of its place. 

CONTO UR, kon-toor, s. in Designing and Fainting, an 
outline which limits or determines any figure. 

CO NTRA, prep. [Lat.] used in Commerce, to signify the 
side of an account contrary to the debt; i. e. the credit side. 
In Composition, it signifies, contrary, or ayninst. 

CO NTKABANI), a. | conlrahaudo, Itah] that is prohibited 
by the laws of nations; illegal; unlawful; smuggled. 

To CONTRABAND, v. a. to import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA CT, v. a. [from contractus, Lat.] to draw toge¬ 
ther ; to draw into one mass; to comprise; to make a bargain; 
to betroth, applied to a compact between a man and woman ; 
to acquire ; to draw together; to incur; to obtain; to shorten; 
to abridge.; to reduce into a narrow compass. Neuterly, to 
shrink or grow short. 

CO NTRACT, ,v. an agreement entered into by two parties ; 
a compact; the aet of betrothing; a writing which contains 
the terms or conditions of a bargain or agreement. 

CONTRA'CTKDNESS, s. the quality which denotes a thing 
to be reduced into a narrower compass; narrowness or small¬ 
ness of extent; contraction. 

CONTRACTIB1I.ITY, s. the possibility of being reduced to 
a less compass hv shrinking. 

CONTRA'CTIBI.K, a. capable of contraction. 

CONTRA'CTIBI.ENESS, *. the quality of being reduced to 
a less compass by shrinking, or*of suffering contraction. 

CONTRA'CTil.K, a. having the power of contracting or 
shortening itself. 

CONTRACTION, s. \contratlin, Lat.] the aet of shortening 
a writing, or reducing the substance of it to less compass; the 
act of shrinking or decreasing in magnitude or dimensions; the 
state of a thing shrunk, shrivelled, or drawn into a narrower 


compass. In Anatomy, it means the shrinking up of a fibre 
or an assemblage of fibres, when extended. As paralytic dis¬ 
orders generally proceed front a too great relaxation of the 
fibres in the part affected; so, on the other hand, convulsions 
and spasms proceed from a preternatural contraction of the 
muscles of the part affected. In Grammar, the reduction of 
two vowels or syllables into one. 

CONTRACTOR, s. one of the parties to a contract. 

To CONTRADICT, v. a. [ contradict’ , Lat.] to oppose, or 
assert a thing quite opposite or contrary to another ; to deny 
the assertion of another; to oppose ; to he opposite, or irre- 
eonrilcable with. 

CONTRADI'CTER, s. one who opposes the sentiments of 
another; an opponent. 

CONTRADICTION, .«. the asserting by words that the 
opinion of another is false; opposition; inconsistency with 
itself; contrariety ; a species of direct opposition. 

CONTRADICTIOUS, a. inconsistent, or opposite; inclined 
to oppose, cavil at, or contradict another. 

CONTRADICTJOUNNESS, s. inconsistency; opposition; 
contrariety ; disposition to cavil. 

CONTRADICTORILY, ad. inconsistently; in such a man¬ 
ner as to be guilty of inconsistencies or contradictions. 

CONTRADICTORINESS, s. the highest degree of opposi¬ 
tion, applied to truth or opinions. 

CONTRADICTORY, a. [ confradictorius, low Lat.] opposite 
to, or inconsistent with. 

CONTRADISTl'NCTlON, s. the explaining or determining 
the sense of a word, by producing one that has an opposite 
signification; distinction by opposite qualities. 

To CONTRADISTINGUISH, r. a. to distinguish or explain 
by contrast, or producing a contrary quality. 

CONTRAFl'SSURE, s. in Surgery, a crack or fissure in the 
skull, opposite to where the blow was received. 

To CONTRAI NDICATE, v. a. [contra and indico, Lat.] to 
point out a symptom or method of cure contrary to the gcm-iaI 
tenor of a disease ; as when a vomit might seem advisable, the 
patient’s being subject to vomiting shews that it ought bv no 
menus to be prescribed. 

CONTRAINDICATION, s. in Fhysic, a symptom which 
forbids that to be done which the main scope of a disease, at 
first thought, seems to point out. 

CO'NTRAMURE, s. [t-mdremnr, l’r.] in Fortification, an 
out-wall about, or opposite to, the main wall of a city. 

CONTRAN1TENCY, s. [from contra and « item, l.at.] a 
contrary resistance, re-action, or a resistance to any force. 

CONTRAPOSITION, s. [contra and pusilio, Lat.] the 
placing opposite, or ovrr-against. 

CONTRAREGULA'RITY, s. contrariety to rule. 
CONTRA'RIANT, a. [Fr.] contradictory ; opposite and irre- 
concileable in sense. 

CO'NTRARIES, s. [plural of contrary] propositions which 
mutually destroy each other, and cannot both he true at the 
same time; or opposites, which, being of the same kind, or 
common nature, subsisting by turns in the. same subject, are 
as remote from each other as possible, and mutually expel each 
other; such are whiteness and blackness, &c. 

CONTRARI'ETY, s. [contrurictas, low Lat.] opposition; 
inconsistency ; a quality or position opposite to, or destructive 
of its opposite. 

CONTRA'RILY, ad. in a manner opposite to, incon¬ 
sistent, or irreconcileable with; differently; in opposite di¬ 
rections. 

CONTRARINESS, s. the quality of being opposed to, or 
inconsistent with ; contrariety; opposition. 

CONTRA'RIOUS, a. [contrarius, Lat.] opposite ; different 
in the highest degree; repugnant one to another. 
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CONTRA'RIOUSLY, ad. oppositely; in contrary or oppo¬ 
site directions; in a manner inconsistent. 

CO'NTRARIWISE, ad. on the contrary; in a contrary 
manner; conversely; oppositely. 

CO NTRARY, a. [contrarius, Lat.] applied to qualities or 
truths, which are such opposites to eacli other, that the former 
cannot subsist in the same subject, and the latter cannot be 
both true at the same time; opposite; inconsistent; contra¬ 
dictory ; disagreeing; adverse; repugnant. In an opposite 
direction, or unfavourable, applied to the wind. 

CO'NTIIARY, s. [contraries in the plural] a thing which 
has qualities opposite to those of another; a proposition or 
truth opposite to another. On the contrary, borrowed from 
the commercial phrase per contra, signifies on the opposite 
side, or in opposition to something which has been alleged or 
offered. To the contrary, to an intention or purpose quite 
contrary ; against; or in opposition to any thing. 

To CONTRARY, v. a. [contrarier, Fr,| to oppose; to 
thwart; to contradict. 

CO'NTRAST, s. [ amtrasle, Fr.] in Fainting and Sculpture, 
an opposition or difference between the position, attitude, &c. 
of any two figures, or the lines which form objects, by means 
whereof they cause a variety, and tend to set off each other. 
In Architecture, the avoiding of the repetition of the same 
thing, in order to please by variety. 

To CONTRAST, v. a. in Painting, to place in a contrary 
attitude, &<:. in order to set off’ one figure by another. Figu- 
ratively, to set in contrary positions; to set one thing off by 
coupling it with another. 

CONTRAVALLATION, s. [from contra and ratio, Lat.] 
In Fortification, tin' means used by an army to defend them¬ 
selves from the sallies of a town they besiege, consisting of 
a trench guarded by a parapet, without musket-shot of the 
town, and drawn between the besiegers and the town. 

To CO NT RAX EN R, v. a. [contra and ratio, Lat.] to 
oppose; to obstruct the performance of a thing ; to act con¬ 
trary to a bargain, contract, or agreement; to baffle. 

COVI RAX K'NF.R, s. he who opposes another. 

(.0X1 KAVE NTION, s. [Fr.] an opposition to anv law; a 
violation of, or acting contrary to, a law. Opposition. 

CONT RAXTTISION, s. a turning to the opposite side. 

CON I RAYE'RY A, s. [from contra, Lat. and yrrra , Span.] 
a Peruvian root, which strengthens the stomach, dispels flatti- 
leneies, and helps digestion; is useful in fevers, and is an ex¬ 
cellent sudorific and alexipharmie. 

CON 1 RECTA'TJON, s. [contrcctatio, Lat.] a touching or 
handling. 

CONTRI'BUTAIIY, a. paying a tribute to the same person; 
concurring to promote a design. 

lo CONI III RIJTE, r. a. [eoutribno, Lat.] to give or pay a 
portion of money towards carrying on some common design. 
Neutorly, to promote, or hear a part, or share in the promoting 
any design. 

CONTRIBUTION, s. the act of paying a share of the 
expenses required to carry on any design ; a sum paid by a 
town taken, or in danger of being taken, by an enemv, to pre¬ 
vent its being plundered ; a sum of money collected from 
several persons. 

CONTRl'BUTIVE, a. that promotes any design in eon- 
junction with other things or persons. 

CONTIU'BUTOR, s. [from contrihuo, l.at.] one who hears 
a part in the measures taken to accomplish any design; one 
who pays his share towards raising a sum of money. 

CON'TRl'BUTORY, a. promoting the same end ; paying 
a share towards raising a common fund, or certain rum. 

To C O N Til ESTATE, v. a. [contristo, Lai.] to sadden; to 
make sorrowful or melancholy. Not in use 


CONTRISTA'TION, s. [from contristo, Lat.] tlm act of 
making sad; sorrow; heaviness of heart; sadness; gloomi¬ 
ness; grief; discontent; melancholy; moan; trouble. 

CO'NTRITE, a. [contritus, Lat.] in its primary signification, 
bruised, or much worn. In Divinity, sorrowful for sin from a 
love of God ; penitent; worn with sorrow. 

CONTRl'TENESS, s. contrition; repentance. 

CONTRITION, s. [contritio , Lat.] in its primary sense, the 
act of rubbing two bodies against each other, so as to wear off 
some parts of the surfaces; the act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. In Divinity, that penitence or sorrow for sin which 
arises from the love of God and virtue. 

CONTRl'VABLK, a. possible to be discovered, or planned 
by the mind; possible to be invented and adjusted. 

CONTRI'VANCK, s. the projecting or planning the most 
possible methods to accomplish any design, or attain any end. 
Figuratively, a plan; a scheme; a plot; an artifice. 

To CONTRl'V E, v. a. to invent, plan, or project the means 
of attaining any end, or accomplishing any design; to excogi¬ 
tate. Neuterly, to form, design, or lay a plot. 

CONTRITEM ENT, *. invention. 

CONTRI VER, s. an inventor; a projector; one who forms 
projects; a schemer. 

CONTROL, (the o in this word and its derivatives is pie- 
nouneed long, as, kon-trole, s. \ coal role, Fr.] the account kept 
by a person as a cheek upon another. Figuratively, restraint; 
check; power; authority; dominion. 

Io CONTRO L, r. a. to examine the accounts of another bv 
a cheek kept against him. Figuratively, to restrain; to ki ej> 
under restraint; to govern; to subject; to over-power; to 
confute ; to restrain. 

CONTROLLABLE, a. liable to be controlled, over-ruled, 
or restrained; subject to restraint, or command. 

CONTItO'LLER, s. a person who examines public account- 
by a cheek; one who has the power of over-ruling, restrain 
ing, or governing the actions of another. 

CONTRO L1.ERSH1P, s. the office of a controller. 

CONTIIO’LMENT, s. the power of restraining the actions 
or active powers of another; opposition; resistance. 

CONTROVERSIAL, a. relating to disputes, or opposition 
of sentiments; that, may be disputed ; disputations. 

CONTROVERSY, s. [cuntrorrrsia, Lat.] an opposition of 
opinions or sentiments; generally applied to disputes carried 
ou with some warmth in writing or print; a suit at law about 
the property of a thing; opposition, or struggling against the 
force of a tiling. Dispute, debate, quarrel. 

To CO NTROVERT, „. [in/ih'm ertu. La!.] to oppose t! •• 
sentiments of another in writing. 

CONTROVE RTIBLE, a. that may give occasion to dis¬ 
pute; that mav be opposed or controverted. 

CONTROVE'RTIST, or CONTROVE RSIALIS T, s. a dis¬ 
putant; a person versed or engaged in literary wars or dispu¬ 
tatious. 

CONTUMACIOUS, a. [contnma.r, Lat.] insolently obsti¬ 
nate, implying a contempt of lawful authority, and acting 
against it from a spirit, of insolent opposition. Perverse. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, nil. in such a manner as shews an 
insolent, obstinacy, or disobedience of law'al authority. 

CONTUMACY, or CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS, s. 
tumacia, Lat.] disobedience, to lawful authority, including 
insolence, perverseness, ami the highest degree of impudence. 

CONTUMELIOUS, a. [contumcliosns, Lat.] reproachful; 
rude; sarcastic; contemptuous. Inclined to utter reproach 
or practise insults; brutal; rude. Productive of reproach ; 
shameful; ignominious. 

CONTUME'LIOl’SLY, ad. in a rude, reproachful, con¬ 
temptuous, or abusive manner 
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CONTUMELIOUS NESS, s. that quality which denomi¬ 
nates any expressions to be rudely reproachful, and abound¬ 
ing in bitterness; contemptuousness. 

CO NTUMELY, s. [coni amelia, Lat.] language abounding 
with the bitterest expression, intended to subject a person to 
the reproach of others, and to render him uneasy; contemptu¬ 
ousness. Figuratively, infamy, which subjects a person to the 
reproaches or contempt of others. 

To CONTU'SE, v. a. [from contusus, Lat.] in its primary 
syndication, to beat together; to bruise. In Surgery, to 
hurt by a blow, or some blunt body, so as to discolour the 
skin by extravasation of the blood," &e. without breaking it. 

CONTU SION, s. [contusio, Lat.] the act of beating or 
bruisiug. Figuratively, the ellcct of beating or bruising. In 
Medicine, a hurt occasioned by a fall, or blow from auy blunt 
weapon, which discolours the skiu without cutting it. 

CONVALESCENCE, or CONVALESCENT Y, s. [from 
convalesco, Lat.] a recovery of health after sickness. 

CONVALESCENT, part. [convalesce ns , Lat.] recovering; 
or returning from a disorder to a state of health. 

CONVE'NABLK, a. [convenable, Fr.] consistent with; 
agreeable to; accordant to. That may be convened. 

To CONVENE, v. a. [convenio, l.at.] to call together by 
summons; to convoke; to assemble a number of persons into 
the same place; to summon to appear, in a Law sense. Neu- 
terly, to conic or assemble together; to associate. 

CONVENIENCE, or CONVENIENCY, s. [nmrcn/e«<w, 
Lat.] the suitableness or fitness of a thing to promote any end; 
fitness; propriety; advantage; profit; ease; or freedom from 
auy obstruction, difficulty, or embarrassment. 

CONVENIENT, a. [ conveniens , Lat.] fit; suituble to effect 
an end ; proper or necessary ; free from obstructions. Applied 
to situation, commodious; seasonable. 

CONVE'NIENTLY, ad. suitable with a person’s ease, 
interest, or advantage; commodiously ; properly. 

CO'NVENT, s. [conventus, Lat.] an assembly of persons 
dedicating themselves entirely to the service of religion, and 
without any commerce with the world; the place inhabited 
by the religious of either sex ; a religious house. 

To CONVENT, a. [ convenio , Lat.] to call before a judge 
or judicature. 

CONVENTICLE, s. [a diminutive of convent ] an assem¬ 
bly ; a meeting; an assembly for divine worship. Figura¬ 
tively, a place of worship, generally applied by warm church¬ 
men to the meetings of nonconformists, by way of reproach. 
A secret assembly for the contrivance of some plot or crime. 

CONVENTICLER, t. one who frequents private and un¬ 
lawful assemblies. 

CONVENTION, s. [conrmtio, Lat.] a treaty, contract, or 
agreement between two or more parties. The act of coming 
together. An assembly, union, coalition. A name given to 
an extraordinary assembly of parliament, or the states of the 
realm, held without the king’s writ; as was the convention of 
the estates, which, upon the retreat of K. James II. came to a 
conclusion, that he had abdicated the throne, and the right of 
succession devolved to K. William and Q. Mary; whereupon 
their assembly expired as a convention, and was converted 
into a parliament.. Also, in later history, the name of that 
assembly in France, which, on the 21st of September, 1792, 
abolished royalty, and founded a republic. 

CONVENTIONAL, a. stipulated; or agreed to by bargain 
or contract. Pertaining or relating to a convention. 

CON VE'NTIONARY, a. acting according to the articles of 
some agreement or contract; settled by stipulations. 

CONVE'NTUAI., a. [ ronventiirl , Fr.] belonging to a con¬ 
vent. Substantively, a monk; or one who lives in a convent. 

To CONVE'KGE, v. n. [c onvvrtjo, Lat.] to meet in or tend 


towards A ]iotiu; to approach nearer to each other till they 
join in a point, applied to the rays of light, or lines drawn 
from different surfaces. 

CONVERGENT, or CONVERGING, part, [convergent, 
Lat.] issuing from divers points, and approaching nearer to 
each other till they meet in a point. 

CONVERSABLE, a. [written sometimes convertible, but 
improperly; conversable, Fr.] qualified or fit for conversation; 
fit for company; affable; inclined to communicate knowledge 
or sentiments to another; communicative. 

CONVERSABLENESS, s. the quality of flowing from 
affability and good nature, which renders conversation agree¬ 
able ; fluency of talk; communicativeness. 

CONVE'RSABLY, ad. in such a manner as to engage the 
conversation of others, and entertain them agreeably with 
discourse. 

CONVERSANT, part, [conversant, Fr.] used or habitu¬ 
ated to. Familiarly acquainted with; intimate; having 
intercourse with. Used with about, it implies employed, 
engaged; relating to; having for its object, or concern¬ 
ing. 

CONVERSATION, s. [conversatio, Lat.] easy discourse 
with another ; a familiar discourse ; chat; intercourse ; 
commerce; familiarity. Behaviour; life; or moral con¬ 
duct. 

CONVERSATIVE, a. fit for conversation, or intercourse 
with men, opposed to contemplative; relating to public 
life. 

To CONVERSE, v. n. [ convertor, Lat.] in its primary 
signification, to live with; to keep company with. Figu¬ 
ratively, to hold intercourse witli; to be acquainted with by 
study; to be used to; to discourse. 

CONVERSE, s. conversation, or the sentiments of a per¬ 
son communicated in familiar discourse. Figuratively, fami¬ 
liar acquaintance. In Geometry, the drawing n conclusion 
from something supposed, and afterwards drawing the pro¬ 
position supposed as a conclusion from thence. 

CONVERSELY, ad. with change of order; in a contrary 
order; reciprocally. 

CONVERSION, s. [conversio, Lat.] the change from 
one state to another. In Divinity, a change from wicked¬ 
ness to piety, or from a false religion to a true one. In 
Rhetoric, the retorting of an argument, whereby it is shewn 
on opposite sides. In Algebra, the reducing an equation, 
or quantity sought, if in fractions, to one common denomi¬ 
nator, omitting the denominators, and continuing the equa¬ 
tion in the numerators only. 

CONVE'RSIVE, a. fit for conversation or discourse ; in¬ 
clined to communicate sentiments by discourse. 

To CONVERT, v. a. [concerto, Lat.] to change into ano¬ 
ther substance; to transmute. To change from one religion 
to another, generally used for a change from a false to a true 
one. To change the terms of a proposition. To apply to anv 
use. Ncuterly, to undergo or suffer a change. 

CO'NVEllT, s. one prevailed on to change liis religion. 

CONVERTER, s. a person who persuades another to 
change his religion. 

CONVERTIBI LITY, s. the quality of being an object of 
conversion; possibility of conversion. 

CONVERTIBLE, a. that, may be changed; that may be 
altered with respect to its qualities; that mav be transmuted; 
that may be interchanged, or used instead of another. 

CONVK'RTIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be inter¬ 
changed, or used one for tlie other. 

CONVEX, a. [convex us, Lat.] swelling to the view; pro¬ 
tuberant, applied to the external surface of a globe, or circular 
body; rising in a circular form. 
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CONVEX, s. a convex body ; a body swelling externally 
intD a circular form. 

CONVENED, part, bending outwardly, applied to the out¬ 
ward surface of any round body. 

CONVE'XEDLY, ad. protuberant; in a convex form; or 
like the outward surface of a globe. 

CONVEXITY, s. protuberance in a circular form. 

CONVE'XF.Y, ad. in a convex form. 

CONVEX NESS, *. spheroidical protuberance ; convexity. 

CON VE'XO-CO'NCAVE, a. hollow on one side, and convex 
on the other. 

To CONVEY, v. a. [co/tvcfto, I.at.] to carry ; to move from 
one place to another; to transport; to transmit; to transfer a 
right or property to another; to impart; to introduce. 

CONVEYANCE, s. the act of moving a tiling from one 
place to another; a method of sending goods from one place 
to another Figuratively, the means or instruments by which 
any thing is introduced from one place to another; the trans¬ 
ferring of property from one to the other ; a writing or instru¬ 
ment Ity which property is transferred. 

CONVEYANCER, s. a lawyer who draws writings whereby 
property is transferred from one person to another. 

CONVE'YER. s. a person who carries or removes goods 
from one place to another; one who is engaged in conducting 
waters from one place to another by means of pipes, channels, 
&e. That by which any tiling is conveyed. 

To CONVICT, e. a. [conrinco, I.at] to prove guilty of some 
crime; to detect in guilt. To confute. To surmount. 

CONVI CT, a. [fiimic/as, Lat.] convicted ; detected in guilt. 

CONVICT, s. a person proved to be guilty of a crime. 

CONVICTION, or CONVI'NCE.MKNT, s. proof or de¬ 
tection of guilt, cither by the party being outlawed, or 
by bis appearing and confessing, or by inquest ; the act. 
of proving a crime. Consciousness of guilt. The net of 
convincing. 

CONVT CTIVE, a. li aving the power of convincing. 

To CONVI'NCE, i>. a. Ici mciura, I.at.) to prove any propo¬ 
sition so as to make a person acknowledge its truth; to evince, 
manifest, or vindicate. To convict. 

COW INCUR.E, a. capable of conviction : capable of being 
evidently disproved ; capable of being convicted or proved 
guilty ; liable to be confuted. 

CON V I'NClNCLY, ad. in such a manner as to make a 
person see and acknowledge the truth of any proposition, or 
reality of any fact; so as to produce conviction. 

CONVINCINGNESS, s. the power of convincing. 

CONVTVA1., or CONYI'VIAI., a. i conririulis, I.at.] relating 
10 an entertainment of several persons ; festal; social. 

CONUNDRUM, s. [a eant word] a low jest or quibble, 
drawn from the double signification of words, or distant resem¬ 
blance of things. 

To CO'N\ OCATE, v. a. [coxcoco. I.at.] to convoke, or con¬ 
vene ; to call several persons together; to summon several 
persons to meet, or come to an assembly. 

CONVOCATION, s. [coucociiliu, Lat.] the act of calling 
several persons to an assembly ; an assembly. An assembly 
of tlic clergy of England, by their representatives, to consult 
upon matters ecclesiastical. It. is held during the sessions of 
parliament, and consists of an upper and lower bouse. In 
the tipper sit the bishops, and in the lower the inferior clergy, 
who arc represented by their proctors, consisting of all the 
deans or archdeacons, of one proctor for every chapter, 
and two for the clergy of each diocese, ill all 11.’ divines, 
viz. ‘22 deans, Ail archdeacons, 24 prebendaries, and 11 
proctors of the diocesan clergy. The. lower house, chooses 
its prolocutor, whose business it is to take care that the 
members attend, to collect their debates and votes, and to 
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carry their resolutions to the upper house. The Convocation 
is summoned by the king’s writ, directed to the archbishop 
of each province, requiring him to summon all bishops, 
deans, archdeacons, &c. But since the year 1G66, when 
the clergy gave up the privilege of taxing themselves to the 
House of Commons, they seldom have been allowed to do 
any business; and arc generally prorogued from time to 
time till dissolved, a new one being generally called along 
with a new parliament. The only equivalent for giving tip 
the privilege of taxing themselves, was their being allowed 
to vote at elections for members of the House of Commons, 
which they had not before. Likewise ati assembly at Oxford, 
consisting of the vice-chancellor, doctors, and masters of arts, 
wherein the conferring of degrees, expulsion of delinquent 
members, and other affairs relating to the university, consi¬ 
dered as a body corporate, are transacted. 

To CONVO'KE, v. a. [ conram , Lat.] to call together several 
persons; to summon to an us-cmbly ; to convene. 

To CONVO'LVE, c. n. [vonrolrn, I.al.] to roll together; or 
roll one part over another. 

CONVOLUTED, pari, \caurolntns, I.at.] twisted, writhed, 
or rolled up, so that one pail laps over another. 

CONVOLUTION, s. [c oiivatuho, Lat.] the act of rolling the 
parts of a thing over one another; the state of a tiling rolled 
up, so as its parts close over each other. 

To CON VO Y, v. a. [cniirai/cr, Fr.j to guard or protect, ships 
by sea, or piovi-rions by land, from falling into the hands of 
an onomv. 

CO NVOY, s. in Maritime Affairs, one or more ships of war, 
employed to accompany and protect merchant ships against 
pirates and other enemies. In .Military matters, it is a body 
of soldiers appointed to guard any supply of men, money, am¬ 
munition, or provisions, conveyed by land into a town, army, 
or the like, in lime of wav. 

CONUSANCE, . 1 . [rnnnnisiiiirr. I’r.] notice; knowledge oi 
nuthoritv of inquiring into an affair. A law teim. 

To CON VUl.SE, c. a. (from ainrulsiis, Lat.] in Medicine, to 
gili' involuntary motion or contraction to any parts of the body. 

CuNVU Lsio.N, s. [i\mnd>io, Lat.] in Medicine, a preter¬ 
natural and \ iolent contraction of the membranous and n os¬ 
cular parts, aiisiug from a spasmodic sfi iotai'e of the tiicinhi ..lies 
surrounding the spinal tiinmnv, and the nenes distributed Irotu 
it, and an impetuous influx of the nervous fluid into the organs 
of motion. The term is likewise applied to any violent eruption, 
earthquake, or subterraneous disotdor; also, to sudden com¬ 
motions or rebellions in a state. 

CONVU LSIVE, a. [coneuhif, Fr.] that gives an involun¬ 
tary motion, twitches, or spasms. In .Medicine, applied to 
those motions which should natm illy depend oil the will, but 
liv some disorder are consul inv oiiint.irily. 

CON’IT.I Y, a town of Cam irvonshirc, with a market mi 
Friday, and the remains of a uiugniticciil castle. Near this 
town, corn, timber, and oak-bark, me in great plenty; and about 
12,000 bushels of grain are cleared out at the custom-house 
every year. Up the river is a vast body of maroasite, with 
which copperas is made. I'ormeily it was lanious tor pc.nl- 

fishing, and there is still plenty of peatl niuselcs, but they . 

now neglected. It is US miles E. N. E. of Carnarvon, and 2.'hi 
N. W. of London. Also, a liver of Wales, which issues fioai 
a lake in Merionethshire, flows through a fertile vale of the 
same name, along the whole eastern border of ( arnarvonshne, 
and enters the Irish Sea at Ahereoiiway. 

CONY, S. [funiculus, Lat.] in Natural History, a creatine 
which burrows and breeds in warrens ; a rabbit. 

To COO, v. n. [formed from the sound] to make a mournful 
noise like a dove or pigeon. 

COOK, s. [cut/uus, J.at.j a person wliose profession is to 
3 L 
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dress victuals for the tabic, A cook-maid is a female employed 
in dressing victuals. 

To COOK, v. a. [corjuo, I.at.] to prepare victuals. Figu¬ 
ratively, to prepare any thing for a particular design. 

COOKERY, s. the art of dressing victuals, 

COOK-ROOM, s. a room in which provisions are prepared 
for the ship's crew ; the kitchen of a ship. 

COOL, a. [kocl, Belg.] a lesser degree of coldness; ap¬ 
proaching to, or somewhat cold. Figuratively, free from anger 
or any violent passion ; not over fond; indifferent. 

To COOL, v. a. [Itoch u, Belg.] to lessen heat. Xeutcrlv, to 
lose heat; to become less hot. Figuratively, to become less 
eager by the impulse of passion or inclination. 

COO'LF.R, s. that which has the power of diminishing or 
lessening the degree of heat in any body ; a vessel made use 
of by brewers to cool their sweetwort in. 

COO LLY, ail. in such a manner as to be between hot and 
cold. Figuratively, without heat or passion. 

COO LNESS, s. a middle state between excessive heat and 
excessive cold. Figuratively, applied to the passions, freedom 
from any violent affection ; want of cordial love, or affectionate 
regard ; indiflcrcnce ; disinclination. 

COOM, s. [cciiinc, Fr.] the soot that gathers over an oven’s 
mouth ; the matter which works out tifc.ini.ige wheels. 

COOMB, or COMB, s. [from cumulus, I ..it.] a diy measure 
containing four bushels. 

COOP, s. [kui/pe, Belg.] a barrel; a vessel for keeping- 
liquor ; a pen or enclosure to confine poultry in. 

To COOP, v. a. to confine, shut up, or enclose, in a narrow 
compass ; to encage ; to imprison ; used with up. 

COOPEE', v. [coupe, Ft.] the name of a particular step or 
motion in dancing. 

COO PER, ,v. one who makes coops, casks, or any vessel 
whose parts are held together by hoops. 

COO'PEIlACiE, s. the price paid for cooper’s work: a place 
where coopers work. 

To CO-OPERATE, v. ». [from con and ■>pcr«, Lat.] to 
labour with another, in order to pel feet or tini-li any wink ; to 
concur in producing the same etli-ct. 

CO-OPERATION, s. the act by which two or more pci sons 
or things contribute to promote the same end. 

CO-0'PERAT 1VF., a. concurring to promote the same de¬ 
sign or produce the same effect. 

CO-OPERATOR, s. be that endeavours to promote llu; 
same end as others ; a fellow-worker. 

CO-OPTA'TION, ». [coo/do, Lat.] adoption; assumption ; 
choice. 

CO-O'RDINATE, a. [eon and ordinutns, Lat.] of equal 
rank, order, or degree with another; not being subordinate. 
Thus shell-fish may be divided into two co-ordinate kinds, 
erustaceous and testaceous ; each of which is again divided 
into many species, subordinate to the kind, but co-ordinate to 
cue h other. 

CO-O'RDINATELY, ad. in the same order or rank with 
another; in the same relation; without subordination. 

CO-O'RDINATKNESS, s. the state of a thing of a degree 
or rank equal with another. 

CO-ORDINATION, s. the state of holding the same rank 
or degree ; collateralncss. 

COOT, or COOTE, s. in Natural History, a small black 
water-fowl, frequenting marshes and fens. 

OOP, s. [cop, Sax.] the top ; the top or head of any thing; 
or any thing rising to a bead or point.; as a cop, vulgarly a 
cock of hay ; a cob castle, properly cop castle, a small castle on 
a hill. 

£0'PAL, s. [Span.] a resinous substance, pure, transparent, 
of a watery colour, and fragrant smell, brought from Mexico. 


It flows out of the trunk of a tree by incision, is inflammable, 
soluble in oil, and used in disorders of the breast, as well us 
fora beautiful hard varnish. 

C( fP.VECENARY, s. joint succession to an inheritance. 

COPA RCENERS, s. [from con and particcps, Lat.] such 
as have equal portions in the inheritance of their ancestor; 
thus, the female issue, in default of male, come equally to live 
lands of their ancestor ; and by the custom of gavel-kind in 
Kent, the father’s lands, at his death, are equally divided 
among all his sous. 

COPA'RCEN Y, s. an equal share, of coparceners, 

COPARTNER, s. one who has a share in some common 
slock or affair; one who carries on business in conjunction 
vvitli another; one equally concerned and involved in the same 
calamity, or cujoving the same advantage with another. 

COPA'RTNKRXHIP, s. a state wherein a person has an 
equal share-of the profits or loss of trade, or is engaged in the 
same common design with another. 

CO'PATAIN, <(. (from ci>/i| high raised; pointed. 

COPA'YVA, s. [it is sometimes written vapid, copici 
cujmiba, capai/va, vnpai/ca j in Medicine, a gum which distils 
from a tree in the. Brazils, and is made use of in disorders ul 
the urinary passages. 

COPE, s. [See Coe] any thing with which the head is 
covered; an ornament worn by priests, reaching from the 
shoulders to the feet; any thing spread over the. head. 

To COPE, v. a. to cover, or arch over. To reward ; to give 
in return. 'Jo cope irilh, to contend with; to light or combat • 
to oppose. 

( Ol‘II.X1IA'GliX, the capital of Denmark, and the most 
uiiil’oim and best lmill city ill the north, contains i royal 
palaces, one university consisting of 1 colleges, 1!) churches, 
and about 100,0(10 inhabitants. The streets are almost all 
broad, and in a straight line, well paved, with a foot-way on 
each side. Tie 1 haven is generally crowded with ships ; and 
the streets are intersected by broad canals, which bring the 
merchandise close to the warehouses on the quays. I line the 
Danish ships of war were almost all destroyed by the English 
fleet, under Sir Hyde I’aiker and Lord Nelson, April '2, 1801; 
and the eitv sustained three days’ bombardment by the British 
army, which ended in the capitulation of the garrison, and the 
surrender of the navy and all the naval stores, on (lie (ilh Sep¬ 
tember, 1807. It. is about f> miles in circumference, and is 
sealed on the E. shore of the Isle of Zealand, 000 miles N. E. 
of London. Lat. 55. -11. N. hm. 1‘.’. 01. E. 

COPE’lvNICAN SYSTEM, s. that system of the world 
wherein the sun is supposed to be at rest in the centre, and 
the planets and comets, with the earth, to move in ellipses 
round him. The sun and stars arc here supposed at rest, and 
that diurnal motion which they appear to have from cast lo 
west, is imputed to the earth’s motion from west locust, round 
it- axis. 

COPHTS, COPHT1, or COPTS, a name given fo such of 
the Christians of Egvpt as are of the sect of the Jacobites. 
The. Cophts have a patiiarcli, styled the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, lie has eleven or twelve bishops under him, 
but no archbishop. The rest of the clergy, whether secular 
or regular, are of the order of St. Anthony, St. Paul, and 
St. Macarius, each of whom have their monasteries. The 
Cophts have seven sacraments, viz. baptism, the eucluirist, 
confirmation, ordination, faith, fasting, and prayer. They 
deny the. Holy Ghost to proceed from the Son; they only 
allow of the three (ecumenical councils, those of Nice, Con¬ 
stantinople, and Ephesus. They allow only of one nature, 
will, and operation, in Jesus Christ, after the union of the 
humanity with the divinity. With regard to discipline, 
they circumcise their children before baptism ; ordain 
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deacons at five years of age; allow of marriage in tlie second 
degree, and put away their wives, and espouse others while 
the first are living; they forbear to cat blood, and believe in a 
baptism of fire, which, according to some, they confer, by ap¬ 
plying a red-hot iron to their cheeks or forehead. 

COPIER, s. one who transcribes .a writing, or imitates any 
coin, or other original; a plagiary ; an imitator. 

CO PING, s. \coppr, Sax.] in Architecture, the tipper tire 
of masonry, which covets a wall. 

CO'PIOUS, a. [copiosus, l.at.J plentiful: abundant; in 
great quantities ; abounding in words; not confined. 

('O'PIOIJXI.Y, ad. plentifully ; in great quantities ; large ; 
in a diffusive manner, applied to style or descriptions. 

COPIOUSNESS, s. plenty; abundance; great quantities 
ot anything; ditlusiveness; exuberance of style. 

CO''PINT, or CO PYIST, s. in diplomatic science, signifies 
a transcriber, or copter of deeds, books, ti e. An imitator. 

COPLAND, s. apiece of ground which terminates with 
an acute angle. 

CO'P Pi'll), part, iis ing or terminating in a point at top. 

CO Pi’l'lL, s. [spelt likewise cope/, cupel, tapir, and t ap¬ 
pet; cnppr, Sax. | a n smI used by essavers and refiners to tiv 
and refine their metals in. 

CO PPMlt, [/toper, llelg.] a hard In avv metal of a red¬ 
dish colour, heavier than iron or tin, but lighter tlu.n sihtr, 
lead, or gold ; the hardest of till metals next to iron, and 
on that account mixed with silver and gold to give them a 
proper degree of hardm ss ; it is more liable to rust than anv 
other metal; its ductihlv is vow gnat, and its divisibility 
prodigious ; for, as Mr. Hoyle observes, a single grain of 
it dissolved in an alkali, will give a sensible colour to more 
than fiOO,000 times its weight of water. Cuppi r also signi¬ 
fies a large vessel or boiler fixed in brick-woik. A coppcr- 
jdtttr. is a thin piece of polished copper, engraved with some 
design. Ciippt r-tvor/t, a place where copper is worked, or 
nianutaciured. Coinii r-nuse, a red nose, from couiicrose, 
Er. 

COPPERAS, s, [laipprrtmr, l’elg.] an artificial vitriolic 
substance, formed of an infusion of copperas stones, or gold 
stones, in water, afterwards evaporated by file. It is made 
use of in dying wool and hats black, in making ink, in tanning 
leather, in making oil of v in iol, and a kind of Spanish brown 
for painters. A name given to three sorts of vitiiol; the green, 
the blue, or bluish green, and the white. 

CO PPERSMITH, g. a person who makes vessels formed 
of copper. 

CO PPERY, a. containing copper; made of copper. 

CO'PPICE, (it is often written and pronounced copsr) s. 

| [conpea nr, Er. | alow wood cut at. stated times for fuel; a 
small wood, consisting of underwood, or brush-wood. 

eo'ppi.RD. a. rising in a conic form ; rising to a point. 

CO'PPLE-DIJST, s. powder used in refining metals, or the 
gross parts separated by the coppcl. 

CO'PPl.E-STONES, s. lumps or fragments of stone, 
broken from the adjacent cliffs, and rounded by being bowled 
and tumbled to and fro by the action of the water. 

CO'PROSE, a provincial term for the corn poppy. 

COPSE, s. a short wood. See Coci-icf.. 

To COPSE, v. a. to preserve under-woods. 

CO'PULA, s. [I.at.] in Logic, the. verb which joins the two 
'■ litis in an affirmative or negative proposition; as, “ poverty 
mikes a man despised where makes is the copula: “no 
misery is the object of rhoirr where is is the copula. 

To CO'PIILATE, v. a. [copula, I.at.] to unite, join, or link 
together. Ncutcrly, to come together, applied to the com¬ 
merce between animals of different sexes. 

COPULATION, s. the sexual congress or embrace. 


CO’PULATIVE, a. [copulations, I.at.] a grammatical term 
that signifies such particles or words in a language as tie, 
join, and unite words or sentences together. In Logic, those 
propositions are called copulative, where the subject and 
predicate arc so linked together by copulative conjunctions, 
that, they may be all severally affirmed or denied one of 
another. 

COPY. x. [ ropia, low Lat.] a writing which consists of the 
substance of some other, and is written, word for word, from 
some original; an individual book, or manuscript of an author; 
an instrument by which any thing is conveyed in law; a pic¬ 
ture drawn fiotn an original piece; a line or piece of writing 
for scholars to go by ; an autograph. 

To CO'I’Y, v. a. to transciibe a writing or book wool fur 
word; to imitate a design or picture. Used ncutcrly with 
from, and sometimes with after, before the object of imi¬ 
tation. 

CO'P\-ROOK, .v. a book in which copies are wiiltcii for 
learners to imitate ; or in which learners write. 

CO'PYIIOLD, .s. in Law, a tenuie by which the tenant has 
nothing to shew but the copy of the rolls made by the steward 
of the loot's court. This tenure the tenant, holds in some sort 
at the will of the find, though not simply so, but according to 
the custom of the manor. 

('O'l’l HOLDER, ». a person admitted a tenant, of any 
lands or tenements in a manor, which have, time out of mind, 
been devisable to such as will take the same bv ( opv of court- 
roll, according to the custom of the same manor. 

COQUELICOT, cuke-li-co, s. [Er.] the wild red poppv ; 
a bright o il colour, or dvc, ri seinblmg that ot tin- poppv. 

To ('< - (,)l ET, ko-ket, v. it. | eta/nett r, Er.] to mtutain 
with amorous discourse; to treat with an appearance of love, 
without real all'celion. Neuterlv, to act the lover. 

COQUETRY. ». [voi/ui It rir, Er.] a desire of attracting the 
notice of the other sex ; an atl'eetation of love expicssed in ad- 
vanei s, without being allecti d with that passion. 

('t)QUETIK. ko-kel, s. [Er.| a gay airy gill, who en¬ 
deavours to attract the notice, and to engage a number of 
suitors from a principle of vanity, without anv inclination to a 
connubial state. 

('O RACLE, s. [eu rivyle, Rrit.] a boat used bv the W elsh 
fishers, made of a frame of wicker work covered with le.ithci. 

CO RAL, s. [cvraUinm, Lat.] a stony kind of plant, grow¬ 
ing in the water, which unites the mineral to the vegetable 
kingdom. 

CORALLINE, a. j corn Hi mis, I.at.] consisting of coral; 
resembling coral Substantively, a maiine plant. 

CO'RAI.LOIL), or CO'RAI.I.OlDAL, a. [from KupcoWiue 
and liiar, Or.| resembling coral. 

CO'KALWORT, s. in Hotar.y, a species if the dentaria, 
found in shade place s. 

CO'RANICll, x. among the Scotch and Irish, the custom 
of singing at funerals, anciently prevalent in those countries, 
and still practised in severai parts. 

CORA'NT, s. | eon ram, Er. | a dance, consisting of a nimble 
and sprightly motion. A newspaper. 

CO'RH.AN, s. [pip, Ilcb.] a word which signifies a gift, 
offering, or present, made to God or his temples. When, 
among the Jews, a man had thus devoted all his fortune, he 
was forbidden to make use of it. If all that he was to give 
to his wife, or his father and mother, was declared Corban, he 
was no longer permitted to allow them subsistence. 

COR HE, a. [courbr, Er.] crooked. 

CO'RREILK, s. | corbcillc, Er.] in Fortification, little 
baskets filled with earth, and used to shelter the men when 
firing at the besiegers. 

CO'RBEL, or CO'UBIL, s. in Architecture, the repremen* 
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tat ion of a basket. Also, a sliort piece of timber placed in a 
wall, with its end sticking out six or eight inches, ns occasion 
serves, in the maiiner of a shouldering piece. A niche or hol¬ 
low left in u wall, 

CO'R11Y, a town of I.incoliishirc, between Market-Deeping 
and (irnnlham, with a market on Thursday ; 13 miles N. of 
Stamford, and 102 N. bv AV. of Loudon. Population (J24. 

COIU'ELKT, a. in Sutural History, that part of the fly- 
class, which is analogous in its situation to the breast in other 
animals. 

CORD, x. few/, Tiiit.] a string or rope made of hemp 
twisted, generally applied to that which is composed of several 
strands. In Scripture, “'Ilie c ,mU of the wicked,” are the 
snares with which they ciifiuiglc the weak and innocent. 

1 lie ion!s ol sin,' arc the eonsei|iicnecs of crimes and had 
habits, tin tiling us it were bands, which it is almost impossible 
to bieak. “ Let n< cast away their cords from us,” is to cast 
oil subjection, w !i;eli. like cords, hinds and restrains. “ To 
draw iiii 1111 i• y with cords of vanity," are w> rldly profits, or 
pleiisiirable alhin nieiils, \v Itieli altraet as strongly as cords, 

1 he con/-a iti.in,'' are such motives as are suited to a 
man as a nth ml agent, and consist in reasons and cxlmrl 
tious. A cord of irond, is a tpiaiililv consisting of a pile of 
1 ight Let long, tour high, and four broad, supposed originally 
to have been measured bv a cord. 

'Io CORD, v. ii. to him! or fasten several things together 
with a cord. 

GO'RDAGE, a fjuuutitv of cords; the ropes of a ship. 

CO R I) YTKI), ir. [from i nr, 1 ..it.] resembling a heart. 

CO'RDKl), part, made of lop-.s or cords. A corded s 'dk is 
th it whose surface is not level. Imt rises in weals of the si/e 
of a small siring or c ad. 

COHDKI.I KPS, v. j |-'r.] I r meisean ;, or religious of the 
order of St. Fruit'is; they wear a coarse grev cloth, with a 
little cowl or eloik of the same cloth, and a rope girdle with 
three knots, wlu nee their n nne. They are enjoined to live in 
common, and those, who arc admitted into the order, are first 
to sell all they have, and give it to the poor. The priists fast 
from the feast of VII Saints till the Nativity. 

CO RDIAL, .v. |from cor , Ltd.] in Medicine, a draught or 
potion which increases the strength of the heart, or that which 
increases the natural strength bv bunging the scrum of the 
blood into a condition proper for circulation and nutrition. 
Figuratively, any thing which occasions jov, gladness, or revives 
the spirits. 

CO'RDI.AL, a. reviving; stmig'liening. Applied to the 
affections, sincere; hearty ; without hypocrisy. 

CORDIA LITY, s. sincere affection; freedom from hypo¬ 
crisy. Relation to the heart. 

CO'RDIALLY, ad. in a manner free from hypocrisy; in a 
sincere and affectionate maimer. 

COR'D-MAKKR, s. a ropemaker. 

CORDON, s. [I r.] the ribbon worn by a knight m num¬ 
ber of any order. In Fortification, a row of stones jutting out 
before the rampart and the basis of the parapet. 

C.ORDO’ 171, anciently Cordnha, a large fitv of Spain, in 
Andalusia, seated on the (ittadahpiiver, over i; is a stone 
bridge of Hi arches, Imilt bv tbe Moors. Here are Hi parish 
churches, besides (lie cathedral, 31 i convents, lli hospitals. 2 
colleges, and an ancient palace of the Moorish kings, con¬ 
verted into stables for 100 Andalusian horses. The cathedral, 
which was formerly a mosipie, still retains the name of Mcz- 
ipiila. la the sipiare, called the I’laza Major, are splendid 
buildings, under which are piazzas. Within the walls of the 
»’ity are many orchards and gardens, and in the neighbouring 
mountains are groves of citron, orange, fig, ami olive trees. 
The trade consists of wine, fruits, silk, and Cordovan leather, 


and the Iiesl horses of Spain are had from it. It « 80 miles 
N. K. of Seville, and 190 S. S. AV. of Madrid. ..on. 4. 34 
AY. Lit. 37. 52. N. 

C'O'RDWAIN, s. a kind of leather, from Cordova, m Spain. 
Cordovan or Spanish leather. 

CORDAY.FINER, s. [cardonnicr, l’r.] a person who makes 
and si lls shoes; a shoemaker. 

CORK, s. [cor, I.at.J the heart: the inner part of any thing. 
A disorder incident to sheep. 

CORR A , a peninsula of Asia, lying to the N. K. of China, 
bounded on the S, AY. by the Yellow Sea, which parts it from 
China; on the N. by Chinese Taitaiy; and on the S. by a 
narrow sea, which parts it from the Japanese islands. 'Un¬ 
people are civil and courteous, fond of learning, music, ami 
dancing, and greatly resemble the Cl.iin sc in customs and re¬ 
ligion; and trade in ginseng, gold, silver, iron, yellow vmni-li, 
sable skins, castor, mineral still, fowls with tails 3 feel long-, 
and horses onIv three feet high. The country, which is di¬ 
vided into eight provinces, and contains many very | opulous 
towns, extends, from N. to S. about (>0(1 miles, and about 300 
from K, to AY. mid though mounlamoiis, abounds in coin and 
rice. The king, who is tributary to the emperor of China, 
resides at Hunching, but Kmg-ki-lao is the capital. Lou. 
12b. -12. K. hit. 37. 3S. X. 

COR if. 0/l.S77,A\a borough in Dm- ‘tsliiie, di-lYanehisc il 
in 1832; population 1712. It has some trade in stone, and 
knit stockings. It is governed by a mayor, leas a market on 
Thursday, and is seated on a peninsula, called I’mheek Isle, 
between two hills, on one of which stands the castle, s lid to 
have been built bv king Fdgar, now in niios; 21 miles K. of 
Dorchester, and 1 Hi AV. by S. of London. 

CO'IIFU. the chief island of the Ionian r- public ; popu¬ 
lation 00.000. An university has been eslaMMe d hv the 
British government. It lies near Albania. The islanders make 
great iptanlities of sail; and the eountrv abounds in grapes, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, olive-trees, grapes, hole v, wax, and 
oil. The capital is Corfu, population about 19,000, on the 
H. const of the island, but. 39. 3(>. N., long. 19. .00. F. 

COI’IA'CF.Ol S, a. [coriacrns, I.at.J consisting of or re¬ 
sembling leather. 

CORIANDER, s. [coriandrum, Lab] a plant wilha fibrous 
annual root; it lias an umhellated llovu r; is found by road¬ 
sides and dunghills, and flowers in June. The leaves have a 
strong disagreeable smell, hut the seeds are tolerably giatelul 
when dry. It is iisi d in medicine as a carminative, and cor¬ 
rector to some eathmlies. 

CO'RINTIl, s. [from the famous city of Corinth in Greece] 
n small fruit commonly called a currant. 

CO'IUSTil, or Cornntho , an ancient and cell hrated city, 
situated on the isthmus which joins the Alorea to Greece. It 
is now decayed, the houses being intermixed with fields, orange 
groves, and gardens, like a village, and the inhabitants, not 
exceeding 1300 or I 100; there still remain, however, mins of 
temples, and other marks of its former magnificence. Tin 
The adjacent country abounds in corn, wine, and oil; and 
from the castle, seated at. the top of an almost inaccessible 
rock, is i.ne of die finest prospects of land and water in the 
world. It is (i0 miles AV. by S. of Athens, but. 33. 3. N. 
Ion. 22. .04 K. 

COlirNTIILAN OI1DF.R, x. in Architecture, one of the 
five orders, and die most noble, rich, and delicate of them all. 
The capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which 
little stalks arise, of which Hi volutes arc formed, which sup¬ 
port the abacus. 

CORK, a county oflreland, in the province of Munster, 84 
miles in length, and (i‘2 in breadth, being the largest in the 
kingdom. It is bounded on the AV. and S. AV. by Kerry and 
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tlie sen ; on ihc N. by Limerick; on the E. by Waterford and 
a part of Tipperary; and on the S. by the ocean; and 
contains 137 parishes, 70,739 houses, and, in 1831, 700,359 
inhabitants, who send two members to parliament. It 
abounds in excellent harbours, and lias many tine rivers, as 
tin! Black water, Lee, Band on, lien, Ac. The soil varies ; in 
many parts it is fertile ; iron and lead ores are found in various 
parts, and in the N. W. quarter it. has coal mines. 

COIih, Ci/i/ of, the capital of the coiiutv, and the second 
in Ireland for extent, trade, and population, containing about 
8000 houses, and 107,007 inhabitants, ami sending two repre¬ 
sentatives to parliament. It is a well built place, and has im¬ 
proved surprisingly of late years, several broad streets having 
been lately added, by tilling up the canals that ran through 
them. It. is sealed on the liver Lee, by which it is nearly sur¬ 
rounded, and by means of the dillerent channels, vessels come 
tip into the dillerent parts of the towh. Its principal export is 
salt provisions, liming the slaughtering season, which holds 
from August to the latter end of January, about 100,000 head 
ol black cattle, are hilled and cured here. The other exports 
consist of pork, tallow, hides raw and tanned, butter, candles, 
calves' lambs’ ami rabbit’s skins, wool, lim n and woollen varn, 
and worsted and linen cloth. The country adjacent is lolly 
and beantilul, ullhrding extensive and diversified niospcets. 
( ork is 15 miles from the sea, about 50 nearlv S. of Limerick, 
and 150 S. W. of Dublin. Lot. 51. 51. N. Ion. 8. 28. W. 
Co rk lhir/,iinr, or the Cure of Cork, one of the best ill the 
world, is about 7 mile', below the town, and so spacious and 
deep, as to be capable ot emit,lining the largest vessels, and 
tlie most extensive fleets. The entrance is easy, ami it is se¬ 
cure horn cm rents ami stoims. One side of Cork Harbour is 
f< rnied by (b eat Island, which is-1 miles long ami 2 broad, 
and \el v fertile. 

COlJK, x. [Ini<lt, lielg.j in Botany, a species of oak, which 
is stripped of it> liaik, which is thick, spongv, and soft, every 
eight or ten years, and is so far fiom being injured theiehy, 
that it is preserved !>v that means to an hundred years or 
more. Of the bark are formed bungs for hands, and stopples 
for bottles, which likewise go by the name of the tree, and arc 
called corks. In Aiidimie, it is of service to stop bleeding, 
being reduced to powder, and put into some astringent liquor ; 
when burned, and mixed with the unguentum pojmlneum, it 
is proper for the piles. 

CO l!KINO PIN, ,v. a pin of a large size. 

CO’ll lx Y, n. consisting of, or lescmhling cork. 

CO'RMOR ANT, s. [re nnnrnnl, hr.] a bird that preys upon 
fish, and is lemai kable for its greediness. A glutton. 

CORN, x. [corn. Sax. koru. Tent.] the grain or seed of 
plants, separated from the spira or ear; one species of which 
is made into bread. There are several species of corn, such 
as wheat, rye and barley, millet and iice, oats, maize, and 
lentils, peas, and a number of oilier kinds, each of which has 
its usefulness and piopcrtv. An excrescence or bornv sub¬ 
stance growing on the toes, from cimat, Lot. a. born. A single 
particle of gunpowder or salt. 

To COHN, c. a. to granulate; to form gunpowder info 
grain, or small pmlieles. To salt, or sprinkle meat with salt; 
so used bv the old Saxons. 

CO'RNAliE, s. a tenure w liieb obliges the landholder to 
give notice of an invasion by blowing a horn. 

CO RNEL, s. in Botany, the eoruus. There are two Bri¬ 
tish species, viz. the dogberry tree, and dwarf honey-suekle. 
They both flower in June. 

CORNELIAN, s. See Cahxii.iox. 

CO'RNKMUSE, s. [hr.] a kind of rustic born. 

CO RNEOUS, a. [twin ns, Lai.] horny ; or a substance re¬ 
sembling born. 


CO'RNER, s. [ cornel , Brit.] an angle, or spare formed bv 
the meeting of two walls. Figuratively, a secret or private 
place; the extremities. Corner-stone, tlie stone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal stone. In Scrip¬ 
ture. applied to the Messiah, Psa. cxviii. 22 ; Acts, iv. 1 I ; 
and elsewhere. 

CO’KNKR-WISE, ad. from one corner to another; dia¬ 
gonally; with the corner in front. 

CO'RNET, s. [cornct/e, Fr.] a horn or musical wind instru¬ 
ment, used by the ancients in war. A company or troop, 
perhaps as many as had one cornet. An oflici r in the cavalry, 
who bears the ensign or colours in tlie troop ; be is the third 
otlicer in the company, and commands in the absence of the 
captain and lieutenant. Cornet ) in Farriery, is the lowest part 
of the pastern of a horse. 

CORN-FLAC, s. a plant, of which there are eleven species, 
some with red, and some with white flowers, according to 
Miller. 

CO'RNICK, s. [ cornirhr, Fr.] in Architecture, the upper¬ 
most member of the entablature of a column, or that which 
crowns the order; likewise all little prnji etures of masonry or 
joinery, where there are no columns, as the cornice of a chim¬ 
ney, ot a beaufet, Ac. Conner rimj, in (iunmiy, tin: next 
ring from the muzzle-ring backwatds. 

CORNl'CTLATE, a. | from cor on, Lab] horned ; in Bo¬ 
tany, applied to such plants as, alter each Hovvci, produce 
many horned pods, called siliijme. Cnnnculalc /it in is, are 
sin'll hollow flowers as have a kind of spur, or little lioin, on 
their upper part. 

C.’ORNTFIC, a. [from cornu and /low, l.at.j pioduclivc of, 
or making horns. 

CORNI (SF.ROl’S, n. [coruhjrr, l.at.j burned; beating or 
hav ing corns. 

{‘ORNi t I > IMA, s. [bat.] among the aneii uts, a horn, 
out or which plmty of all things are supposed to i—uc. It is 
the characteristic of tlie goddess of pli utv, and icpn seated as 
a large born, oveitlowiug with then i., and funis. 

To CORNI TE, r. a. j I’nun i in not us, l.al.J to miller oi 
bestow boms; to cuckold. 

CORN L'TKD, jnirt. [cnnintus, Lai.] grafted with Loins; 
horned: cuckolded. 

OORNITO, s. |l’iom conintns, l.at.] a cuckold. 

CO'RXWAIJ., a county of England. which forms the 
S. \V. extremity of Great Britain, is bounded on the E. by De¬ 
vonshire; and its other pails are washed by the sea. Its 
length from E. to \Y. is 80 miles ; its breadth next to De¬ 
vonshire is about 18, but it soon mnlinets, and is gradually 
narrowed into isthmus,s, till on tlie S. \\ . it teiininales in two 
promontories, called the Lizard I’oint, and the Laud’s End. 
It contains 900, ISO acres, dir ided into 9 lumdtcd.s, and 213 
parishes; has between 1200 and 1.".00 villages, 37 market- 
towns, about -10,000 houses, and 302,110 inhabitants, and 
sends -I members to parliament. Fiom its vicinity to the. 
sea, it is exposed to friquciit stoims, but exempted from hard 
frosts and great, bents ; and though it has abundance of rainy 
and foggy weather; the inhabitants tire seldom troubled with 
agues or levels. The spring shews itself in the buds and blos¬ 
soms sooner than in the other pails of England; but the har¬ 
vest is later, mid the fruits have less flavour than in the mid¬ 
land counties. Here are some uncommon plants, and plenty 
of sea-herbs, as camphor, eringo, and ros sous, Ac. It, is well 
situated for the herring and pilchard fisheries, and the inhabit¬ 
ants fully avail themselves of their local advantages. I 
derives, however, i's chief importance from its minerals; 
which consist of tin and copper. The copper mines are nu¬ 
merous, and rich in ore; small quantities of gold and silv'ei 
have sometimes been found, but its till mines arc its greatest 
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source of wealth ; for these it has long been famous, and its 
coasts were visited for this commodity by the Phenicians and 
Greeks in very remote antiquity. With the metalline ores are 
found large quantities of inundic and arsenic; many sorts of 
stones are likewise found here, particularly moorstoncs, used 
both in buildings and for mill-stones, and which, when po¬ 
lished, appear splendid and beautiful; and in the cavernous 
parts of the rocks arc found transparent crystals, called Cornish 
diamonds, which arc very brilliant when well polished. The 
number of men, women, and children, employed in raising the 
tin ore, washing, stamping, and carrying, is stated to amount 
to 1(),000. The principal rivers are the Tamar, Camel, and 
Kale. Launceston is the capital. The king's eldest son is 
born duke of Cornwall, and derives a revenue as well from 
lands pertaining to the duchy, as from the tin and copper mines. 

CORNY, a. [from cornu, Lat.] horny ; strong, or hard like 
a horn. Producing grain or corn ; from corn. 

CORO LLA, s. the variously-coloured petals of a flower. 

COROLLARY, s. [corollarium, Lat.] an useful eonsn 
qui nce drawn from something which is proved or demon¬ 
strated: a conclusion ; a surplus. 

CO H OMA NDEL, Coast of, the eastern coast of the 
peninsula of Iliudoostan, extending from Cape Calv- 
un re, in lat. 10. 20. to the. mouth of the Kistuah, in lat. 
mar 10. 0. N. On this coast he Madras, Pondieliorv, 
Ttsnupich.ir, and other European factories, from which 
chintz, calieoe-., and muslins, with some diamonds, are im¬ 
ported into Europe. There is not a port for large vessels 
oil the whole coast, which is an even, low, and sandy coun¬ 
try ; and about Madras, the land rises so little, that it is 
ditlieult from the sea to mark the distinction between 
land and water, unless by the ditferent objects that are on the 
shore. 

CORO NA, s. [Lat.] in Architecture, a large, flat, strong 
member of a cornier, so culled from i:s crowning not only the 
cornice, but likewise the whole order; also railed the drip. 

Jn Optics, (lie hah, a luminous circle suriouiiding the sun, the 
liionn, the planets, or the lixeil stars. 

('(IRON \l„ v. j, iinimi, l.at.] a crown or garland. Ad • 
jeetivelv, that In lung-'. to the crown or top of the bead. The 
coronal suture, in Anatomy, is the first of the cranium, which 
reaches across from one temple to the other. 

CO'RONARY, a. [cnroiiiiriii*, l.at. ] relating to, or seated 
on, the noun of the head. In Anatomy, applied to 
those arteries which furnish the substance of the lieait with 
blood. 

CORONATION, s. [from corona, Lat.] the act or solem¬ 
nity of crowning a king. 

CO'ROSEK, s. an ancient officer of England, so called 
because lie is wholly employed for the king and crown. 
Coroners are conservators of the peace in the county 
where tliev are elected, being usually two for each 
county. Their authority is judicial and ministerial; judi¬ 
cial, where a person conies to a violent death; to lake 
and enter up appeals of murder, pronounce judgment on 
outlawries, Nc. The ministerial power is, when the coro¬ 
ner executes the king’s writ, on exception taken to the 
sheriff. His authority does not terminate on the demise 
of the king, as that, of judges, &c. who act by the 
king’s commission ; on default of sheriffs, coroners me to 
impanel juries, and to return issue on juries not. appearing. 

CORONET, s. [from corona, Lat. coronrtta, Ital.] an 
inferior crown worn bv the nobility; that of a duke is 
adorned with strawberry leaves; that of a marquis 
with leaves and pearls placed interchangeably; that of 
mi call with the pi ails raised above the leaves; that of 
a viscount is surrounded with pearls only; and that of 


a baron has only four pearls. In poetry, an ornamental head¬ 
dress. 

CORPORA!,, x. [caporal, Fr.] in the Army, the lowest 
officer in the infantry, who commands one of the divisions, 
places and relieves sentinels, keeps good order, arid receives 
the word of inferiors that pass by his corps. On hoard a ship, 
ati officer who has the Charge of setting the watch and sen- 
teries, and relieving them; he sees that all the soldiers and 
sailors keep their arms neat and clean, teaches them how to 
use them, and has a mate under him. 

CORPORAL, a. [corporel, Fr.] relating to the body, in 
Divinity and Philosophy. When used in opposition to spirit, 
or its affections, it is styled and spelt corporeal, and then sig¬ 
nifies 7uaIt rial. 

CORPORA’I.ITY, s. the quality of consisting of body, or 
matter, the quality of being embodied. Corporation. 

CORPORALLY, ad.' in a sensible or material manner; 
bodily. 

CO RPORATE, a. [corporatus, l.at.] united into a body or 
community. 

CO'KPOlLYTENESS, s. the state of a body cotporate or 
community. 

CORPORATION, *. [from corpus, Lat.] a body politic, 
authorized bv prescription, patent, charter, or by act of par¬ 
liament, to have a common seal, one head officer or more, 
able, by their common consent, to grantor receive in law any 
thing within the compass of their charters ; and to sue, and be 
sued, even as one mail. Corporations are either spiritual or 
temporal: Spiritual, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
xirars, &c. Temporal, as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, bur¬ 
gesses, Ne. And some are of a mixed nature, and composed 
of temporal and spiritual persons, such as heads of colleges 
and hospitals. 

CO'RPOKATl. RK, s. [from corpus, Lat.] the stale of being 
embodied. 

CORPOREAL, a. [corporals, Lat.] material; having a 
body ; consisting of matter or body, opposed to spiritual. 

(’OR POKK’ITY, s. [Iiom corponns, Lat.] tin: quality of a 
thing- which has a body; materiality; hodiliucss. 

COKPORIFICATION, s. [from corpus and facia, l.at,] 
the aet of giving a body to a thing, or rendering it. the object 
of the touch or other senses. In Chemistry, the act of re¬ 
uniting spirits into a body, resembling that which they had be¬ 
fore iheir being raised into spirits. 

To CORPO RIEY, v. a. to thicken or gather into a body. 

COR PS, (usually pronounced /tore,) s. [l’r.]a body or col¬ 
lection of soldiers. In Architecture, that put which projects 
or stands out from a wall, and serves as a ground for some 
decoration or ornament. 

CORPSE, korps, s. [corpus, Lat.] the body, used in con¬ 
tempt ; a dead body; a carcase. 

CO'RPULKNCE, or CO’RPULEXCY, x. [corpvkvtia, Lat.) 
bulkim-ss of body: fatness; grossness. The most extraordi¬ 
nary instance perhaps of fatness ever known, was that of 
Daniel Lambert, of Leicester, who weighed 67 stone, or 798 
pounds; his waistcoat, with great ease, was buttoned round 
eight men of ordinary size. 

CORPULENT, a. [corpnlcntus, Lat.] fleshy ; abounding 
in fat anil flesh ; bulky ; lusty. 

CO'RPIJK-CIIRISTI, s. a festival kept the next. Thurs¬ 
day after Trinity Sunday, instituted in honour of the 
euehaiist; to which also one of the colleges in Oxford is 
dedicated. 

COKPU'SCLE, x. [ corpusculnm , Lat.] in Physics, a minute 
particle, or physical atom, of which a natural body is composed 
or made up. A small body : a minute fragment. 

CORPUSCULAR, or CORPUSCULA'RIAN, a. [from 
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eorpusculum, Lat.] belonging to atoms, or the small particles 
of bodies. The corpuscular ian, or corpuscular philosophy, is 
that which endeavours to explain the phenomena of nature by 
the motion, rest, or position of the corpuscles, or minute 
particles of which bodies consist. 

To CORRA'DE, v. a. [corrado, Lat.] to rub off ; to wear 
away, by rubbing two bodies together; to scrape together. 

COKRADIATION, s. [from con and radius, Lat.J the con¬ 
junction of rays in one point. 

To CORKE’CT, v. a. [correction, Lat.] to punish a person 
for a fault, in order to make him amend. To give a person 
notice ol his faults. To amend ; to take away faults or errors, 
in writings, printing, life, or things. In Medicine, to counter¬ 
act or lessen the force or ill qualities of one ingredient by 
another. 

CORRK'CT, a. [corrcctns, Lat.] perfect; free from errors 
or mistakes ; finished with exactness. 

CORKEC'l ION, s. [corredio, I.at.] punishment for faults 
m order to produce amendment; discipline ; chastisement; 
penalty; an amendment; reprehension, censure, or notice of 
a fault. In Medicine, the lessening anv quality of an ingre¬ 
dient l>v joining it with one of opposite qualities. 

CORRECTIVE, a. h uving the power of counteracting any 
bad qualities. Ilaxing power to limit. 

CORRECTIVE, ,x\ that which has the power of altering or 
euunteraetuig anv bad quality; limitation; restriction. 

CORRK'CTLY, ad. in such a manner as to be free from 
faults; exactly; accurately; free from errors. 

CORRECTS ESS, s. perfection, arising from frequent and 
accurate alterations; exactness; freedom from error. 

COIIRE'CTOR, s. [Lat.] lie who amends by means of 
punishment, or animadv; rsion. In .Midieine, an ingredient in 
a composition, which guards against, or abates, the force of 
another. Corrector of the press, cue who amends the errors 
committed in printing. 

CORK K'Gl DOR, s. a chief magistrate in Spain. 

To CO RRELATE, e. n. [from am and retains , Lat.J to 
hate a mutual or reciprocal relation, as father and son. 

CORRELATE, s. one that stands in an opposite relation, 
as father and son. 

CORRK'LATIVE, a. [con and rilulirus , Lat.] having a 
reciprocal relation, so that the existence of one in a puticular 
stale depends on the existence of the other. 

CORKE'PTION, s. |from corrcplum, Lat.] reproof; chiding; 
reprehension; objurgation. 

To CORRESPOND, e. n. [com and rcseoudeo, Lat.] to 
answer; to match ; to suit; to be proportionate, or adequate 
to another; to keep up an acquaintance with another by send¬ 
ing and receiving letters. 

CORRESPONDENCE, or CORRESPONDENCY, s. 
[front con and responded, l.at.] an agreement; the matching 
and fitting of two things together; an intercourse, kept up by 
letter; friendship, intercourse, or commerce. 

CORRESPO NDENT, s. a person with whom commerce 
is carried on, or intelligence kept up by mutual messages or 
letters. 

COR RESPONDENT, or COR RESPONSIVE, a. suiting; 
fitting; agreeing; answering. 

CO'RRIDOR, s. [Er.] in Fortification, a road or wav, 
about twenty yards broad, along the edge of a ditch, witli- 
ontside, encompassing the whole fortification, called likewise 
the covert tray. In Architecture, a gallery, or long aisle, 
round a building, leading to several chambers at a distance 
from each oilier. 

CO RRIGIBLE, a. [from cornyo, Lat.] that may bn altered 
for the better; that is a proper object for punishment; correc¬ 
tive, or having the power of amending. 


CORIII'VALRY, s. competition; opposition. 

CORRO'BORANT, part, [corroborans, Lat.] having the 
power of strengthening, or giving strength. 

To CORRO'BORATE, v. a. [corroboro, Lat.] to confirm sir 
assertion ; to strengthen or make strong; to establish. 

CORROBORATION, s. the act of strengthening; the 
confirmation or establishing a truth by some additional proof; 
addition of strength. 

CORRO'BORATIVE, a. having the power of increasing 
strength, or of service in particular bodily weaknesses. 

To CORRO'DE, v. a. [corrado, Lai.] to cat away by de¬ 
grees, applied to the action of a liquid on some solid body ; 
to prey upon; to consume, or wear away by degrees. 

CORltO'DENT, part. [corrMe.ns, Lat.] having the power 
of separating the particles of a body, applied to the effect of 
some menstruum or fluid on solid bodies ; corrosive. 

COIIRO'DIBI.E, a. [from corrado, Lat.J possible to be 
consumed or corroded. 

CORROSIBl'LlTY, s. the quality of being corrosive ; po-- 
sible to be divided or consumed by some niciistuiuin. 

CORRO'SIBI.E, a. [from corrado, Lat.] that may have its 
particles consumed, or separated by some menstruum. 

CORItO'SIBLENKSS, s. the quality of being liable to lane 
its particles separated by a nniisliuum. 

CORROSION, s. the dissolution or separation of the 
particles of a body by an acid or saline liquor or m< n- 
struum. 

CORRO'SIVE, a. having the power of insinuating ii-clf 
between, and separating the particles of, a body. Having llm 
power of vexing, or of making a person uneasy. 

CORRO'SIVE, s. that which lias the pmier of coiimiiiiih;-. 
eating, or wasting awav ; that which has the power ol 1 1 >-t1 1 •,. 
giving pain, or rendering a person uneasy. 

CORROSIVELY, ad. in the manner of, or like a «-«>ii■ .- 
sive; having the quality of a corrosive. 

CORRO'SIVKNKSS, s. the quality whereby a fluid in-im. 
ales itself between the pores of a solid body, separates tl.< u., 
or wastes awav. 

CO'RRl'CrANT, part, [cornujaits, Lat.] having the povii r 
of wrinkling, or contracting into vvi inkles. 

To GO RKI GATE, v. a. [ curntao, Lat.] to wrinkle, n r 
purse lip, as the skin by cold or other cause. 

CORKl CATION, s. | corruyatio. l.at.] the act ot draxxirg 
into wrinkles ; contraction into vvi inkles. 

To CORRUPT, e. a. [from corruptus, Lat.] to turn Ihuh 
a sound to a putrescent state; to infect. Figuratively, to en¬ 
gage a person to do something contrary to bis inclination ... 
conscience by bribes or money. To spoil; to deprave, vitiate, 
or render bad; to bribe; to destroy integrity. 

To CORRU PT, v. n. to become putrid; to grow lottcu : 
to putrefv ; to lose puritv. 

CORlill'IT, a. [corrupt us. Lat.] vicious ; void of mom! 
goodness; lost to pie-tv ; biassed by billies. J united; rotten; 
unsound; applied to things. 

CORRCTTEK, s. that which putrefies, or taints. One 
who by ill example, or base motives, seduces to vice. 

CORRUPTIBI LITY, s. the possibility of being corrupted, 
putrefied, or rendered worse. 

CORRU PTIBLE, a. that may he putrefied or grow rott« n; 
that iiiav lie destrnved or rendered vicious. 

CORRU'PTIPiLENESS, s. susceptibility of corruption. 

CORRU PTION, s. [lorruptio, Lat.] the action vvhereby 
the body loses all its properties and qualities for a cert, .a 
time, or whereby its form is altered, and its qnalitii s chunui • ; 
from what they were before; rottenness. In Polities, a st.uc 
wherein persons act only from lucrative motives ; the means 
by which any person may be rendeted vicious, or a thing m..y 
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lie made rottfii. In Surgery, the matter routained in an ulcer 
or wound, called pus by practitioners. In I .aw, the taint 
which attaches to a person or his heirs, cm account of his 
hating been guilty ot' felony or treason. 

CORRUPTIVE, a. having the power or quality of render¬ 
ing tainted or rotten. 

COIDIUPTEESS, n. that cannot he corrupted; pure. 

COKRU PTEY, ail. with cornqiiion; with taint; with vice; 
without integrity. 

CORUU'PTNKSS, s. the quality or state of a corrupt, d 
body; putrescence; viee. 

CORSAIR, s. [IV.] an armed vessel, which plunders mer¬ 
chant vessels ; a pirate. 

CORSE, a. [au s, old Fr.] a poetical word for a carcase, or 
dead hoilv. 

CORSEEF.T, s. [Fr.] a light armour for the forepart of the 
body. 

('<)' RSlfAM, or Cush a in, a town of Wilts, with a market on 
Wednesday, and noted for its manufacture of woollens. King 
Kthclicd had fonuerlv a palace here, and it was once the chief 
residence of the carls of Cornwall. It is 4 miles S. \\ . ot 
Chippenham, and 9 K. N. F. of Hath. Population 29.>2-. 

CUJiSICA, a large island in the Meditenan. au Sea, about 
150 miles in length, and from -40 to 50 in hreadth. 'live air 
in some parts is unwholesome, and the land hilly, lull of stems, 
and cultivated very poorly ; vet the valleys produce wheat, 
and the hills olives, tigs, grapes, almonds, and clu snots. 
There is a mice of mountains which dive!, s the i-l..nd ml > 
two parts, the \. and S. The rapt d is Hastia. it. h. loiigid 
to the I'reneh, hut on the Ifevoliitiou taking place in 1‘ ranee, 
the Corsicans n>se, and appointing general Paoli for their 
chief, surremlered the island to the crown of dreat Biitain, 
with great formality, in July 179-!, accepting at. the same time 
a new constitution to an the English Com riinieut. to October, 
179li, however, the English viriioy was obliged to ahamlon 
the island, and the French again took possession ol it. 1 lit 
millibar of iuliil.il,mts is about. If4,000. Here Napoleon 
Hiiouapaite, late Emperor of France, was bom, August 15, 

1799. 

CORTICAL, a. [front iw/c.r, I .at.] barky ; belonging to the 
rind or «mlvv-.ml part of anv thing; outwmii. In Anatomy, 
the cortical substance of the brain is its cxtciior pail. 

CORTICATED, a. [cnrti< alas, Eat.] rcscnibling the baik 
of a tree. 

CO’RTK'OSE, a. \carlin>sns, Eat.] lull of bark. 

CO/ilJ'X.\A, a sea-poit of Spain, 111 G.ilii ia, at the mouth 
of the Groyne, 20 miles S. W. of Feirol. and '!5 \. by E. ol 
Composlella. Eon. S. 10. W. lat. -4.1. 2b. N. At this place, 
.1 an. l(i, 1x09, General .Moore was killed, and the next day 
the British annv hastily re-embarked for England. 

Golf U SC A NT, part. [cc/'/fSi a iis, 1 .at. J gillie ring by flashes ; 
flashing, 

CORUSCATION, s. \ corascnlia, Eat.] a quick, sudden, 
aral short darting ol splendour; a Hash; a glittering light. 

CO /,*I47,’.V, a town of .Merionethshire, in North Wales, 
with a iii.iiket on Tuesday, 0 miles N. K. of Bala, and 202 
N. W. of l.omlon. 

C()!! > ,M |’,| A 1 111), a. [from corijmlias, Eat.] in Botany, 
abounding in. or garnish, d with hunches of berries. 

(‘DIO MBlTT.IiOl’S, a. [from cur i/ minis and J'cro, I,at.] 
bearing- fruit or In ni.-s in hunches. 

CORY MBI'S, s. [Eat.| in Botany, a round cluster of 
berms, like those of the ivy; applied to such plants as have 
a compound discerns llovvcr, without anv down adhering to 
their seeds. 

COliYVItl-Jh'A V, a dangerous whirlpool, on the W. const 
of Scotland, between the isle of Searba and the N. point of 


Jura ; so called from n young Danish prince, who perished in 
it. Its dreadful unfathomable vortex extends above a mile in 
circuit, and, at full tides, its numerous eddies form water 
pyramids, which rise to a great height in the air, and bursting 
with the noise of thunder, overwhelm all vessels within the 
sphere of its attraction. 

COSCl’NO.M A NC Y, s. [cwx'ii or and parruu, Gr.] the art 
of divination by a sieve. 

COSECANT, x. in Geometry, the secant of an arch, vvlihh 
is the complement ol another arch to 90 degrees. 

CO SI lilt, s. [from causer, old IT.] a hotelier; a cobbler; 
a low-lived person. A word of contempt. 

COSINE, s. in Geometry, the pail of the diameter inter¬ 
cepted between the centre and the right sine, and always 
equal to the sine of tlu: complement of the arch. 

COSMETIC, a. \caapiiTti:ue, Gr.| having the power of im¬ 
proving the' personal eh.unis ; beautifying, or heightening 
beauty. Substantively, a wash for In notifying. 

COSMICAE, <t. |from ciiirpnr, Gr ] relating to the World. 
In Astronomy, rising together, or in the same degiee of the 
ecliptic, with the sun; not aeroiiAchal. 

COSMICAI.EY, ail. at the same lime with the sun. 

COSMOGONY, ko/.-nmg-go ne, x. [uinpiic and yan), Gr.] 
the rise, origin, or creation oft he woilil. 

COS.MO'G R AIM IER, s. [from nunpur. and yaai’iw, Gr. j one 
who composes a description of the ichttinii, fitness, figure, and 
disposition of all the parts of the woild. 

COS.MOGKAT1IICAE, a. relating to the general dc-a-iip- 
tioii of the world. 

GOS.MOG R A IM 1 IGA ELY, ml. in a manner relating to tl e 
srielire by wliicll die structure of the world is iliscoveiell and 
desei iln d. 

COS.MO'G!!AI’l 1Y, [/.eupi.e and yah<fiw, Gr.] a di sciip- 
tinn of the several parts ol the world; or the art ol de¬ 
lineating its sew i.i 1 bodus aivonlmg- to their magnitudes, 
motions, illations, t Vv. it consisis of geography and as- 
tronomy. 

COSMO POI.ITE, or COS.MOI’O'EITAN, s, [ rim par and 
jro.MVi;. . Or.’] a eiti/i n (.f the vuii Id ; one who is at I mine in all 
romp im.-s, and m all i or,nines. 

CO'SSACKS, a people inhabiting, originally, the confines 
of L'nl.mil, litis-i.i, Tart.irv, and Tin key, bctvvei u the Jaik and 
the Dm i.-ter. Tln-y me divided into several liram ln s, tlie 
Kosakl-i sa l’orov i, or Cossacks on the Borisllicncs; the 
kosakki Doiiski, or (ds-aeks on the Don; and the Kosakki 
J.uki, wliicll are the wildest ot them all, dwelling in large 
villages along the h inks of the river Oral, or Jaik, and the N. 
coast, of the i’ii-pi'in Sea. They are now entirely subject to 
liiis-i.i; anil tic l kraiuc, or country of the Cossacks of 
Boiislheties, is lieeome a government under the name of 
Ekuleriuoslav. 'Hie Cossacks are large and robust, have blue 
eyes, brown hair, and aquiline noses ; the women are hand¬ 
some and eoiiipl.iisant to strangers, lhe Ukraine is one con¬ 
tinued let tile plain, producing corn, pulse, tobacco, and Imiiev. 
Its pastures are immensely rich, and the cattle the largest in 
Europe. 

CO SSET, s. among Farmers, a coll, calf, or lamb, brought 
up bv the hand Without the dam. 

GOST, V. [hast, Brig.] the price or money given for the 
purchase of a thing; charge; expense. Figuratively, siimp- 
tnoiisiicss ; luxury; loss; detriment.; a fine or penally. 

To GOST, v. n. |preterit, and participle pass, cost; coaster, 
old Fr. j to he purchased or bought at a particular sum. 

COSTAE, a. (from casta. Eat.] belonging to the ribs. 

GO'sTARD, x. the head or skull. In Gardening, a round 
bulky apple, somewhat, resembling the head. 

COSTA RICA, a province ia the narrow part of Mexico, 
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on the S. li. between Veragtta and (lie Mos<|iiil<> country, ex¬ 
tending from sea to sea, 50 leagues in length, and nearly as 
much ill brcadlh. 'J'ln: soil is ill cultivated, hut there is plenty 
of cattle, hides, honey, and wax, and mines of gold and silver. 
The natives lire mostly independent of the Spaniards. Nieova 
is the capital. 

CO'STI VK, ft. \iunslipitliis, r.at.] hound in the body; going 
Seldom to stool ; close; impermeable ; formal. 

CO'STI \ FNFSS, .s. in Medicine, a preternatural detention 
of the excrements, attended with a dillicully of discharging 
them. Stillness; formality; coldness. 

COSTI.IN’KSS,x. sinnpt,uou>ness; expeusiveness; the great 
value, or sum roipiired for the purchase, of a lliiny. 

CO'STIA, </, requiring a I alee sum, or inueh money for its 
pun lease; expensive. Figuratively, rare; valuable. 

CO S I MA ItV, .s', [from tuslus, Lai.] a herb, called also AI- 
i os| and lialsam Herb. 

CO STUFF, s. a bottle. 

CO'S'I L'MIi, s, among 1’aiulers, denotes that every limine 
in a piece ol painting must be diaau in its proper elia- 
•aeter. 

COT, COTF, or COAT, at the end ol'lhe names of places, 
... generally fioni the Saxon ml. a milage. 

COT, x. [Sax.] a lint ; a cott.e'e. 

COT.VNGFNT, x. in Geotnelrv, the tangent of an aicli, 
'■ hicli is the eompli incut of another to IK) drones. 

(. <>’l KMI’Oll AKY, it. | from cun and h input. I.at.] living fit 
the same time witli another; contemporary. 

CO"i FK1F, s. [ IT. j a club; a society ", an association. 
COT-I.AM), v. land I't 1«»nii»i;* t«> ;i 

nVTQ I'KAN, ,s. a pel m m who oliicion.-lv (o.uern- himself 
with women’s ullhiis. 

( O'lKSWOLJ), s. a hilly plain, with several sheep-cotes, 
and slieep-icediug. It comes from the Saxon eo/i, a cottage, 
and v'uld. a place where there is no wood. 

tO TLStt <)/.]) ]llI,IS, a Ion”' lr.nl of hiu,h ‘ground, in 
the 1'.. pait of Gloucestershire, noted I'm' l.ii'gc lloeks of sheep 
"tlh lleeees ot line while wool; a "leal pail of it, liowi ver, is 
now di luted to the growth ofenrn. 

COTILLION, x. tl„ nann of a will known brisk il.mce, in 
which eielil persons are eiuplo\eil. fiifilliiui is a I'n neb won!, 
meaning an under petticoat. 

CO I I At! K, 4 . See ( OT. 

COTTAGI '.li, 4. one who dwells inti Inti nr cottage. In 
Law, one who lues mi a common, without paying rent, and 
without anv lands of his own. 

COTTON, 4 . [ fulfill. I''r. j the down ol tile flint ol the Col ton 
tree. Cutloii likewise signifies a mantas kind of cloth made of 
its threads when spun. 

To COTTON, r. a. to rise with a nap; to cement; to unite 
with. A cant wold. 

COTTONGU ASS, x. a genus of plants called In' Linmous 
ciiophurmn. There are two Jhitish species, \i/. the common, 
and hare’s-lail. The former is very senieeahle, m the Isle ol 
.Skye, lo entile in the earlier parls oi'tiie spring, before the other 
grasses are grown up. Poor people sliili’ pillows with the 
down, and make wicks for candles with it. 

CO' IA HI), a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday, ‘20 miles from Gloucester,on the road to St. David's, 
and I '24 from London. 

To COl'GII, if v. [couchrr, hr.] to lie down on a bed; to 
lie down on the knees bent, under, applied lo beasts; to lie in 
wait, or ambush ; to lay under as a slratmn ; to sloop or sink 
down, through pressure of a heavy burden, or through pain, 
‘ear, or respect; to include; to compiiso; to urge by way ol 
implication ; to include by way of analogy, or indirectly; to in¬ 
cline a spear in a proper posture for attack. In Surgery, to 


depress, or take olf a film, which ub.litiets the si.lit, all <1, 
ililplopcl I v, l inn liini/ Ihr ci/t , ot min Imn/ u puli, i i.,s' Mil (.1 

ctincltiiii/ a cataract. 

COL't Tl, s. a long seat fnrnishid w ith a in,iti.es, on which 
people lie down for lepose or ease ; a lav or slr.itiiiii. 

COC CI [ANT, koulsh-uiil, purl. [ I’t.| ly.ng down ; squat¬ 
ting. In Heraldry, applied lo the postuu uf a beast king with 
bis belly on ibi.- ground, bis legs bent under him, and bis bead 
looking upwards. 

COI 'ClIFF, koo-sliee, .v. [IT.] the time of gi.nto bid, 

opposed to /(, t v. 

CO TCI I LU, 4. one who couches persons for cat. a. nts; an 
oci.ailist. .A la Utellow, lioin mne/uur, I'T. 

CO CCIIGIIASS, 4. a weed. 

COVF, s. [cunint, l.al. Luff, I si. and Goth.] a sieall eteek .r 
bay : a sin Iter, a coiet. 

COVFNANT, x. \mrfmini, I'T.] an agreement belvvcin two 
persons; a contract, eompiet, ol stipulation. 

To f O \ FNANT, r. n. to bargain; to agree; or stipulate; 
to agree with a pi-isim on cci t,mi conditions. 

COVK.N \NTFF, s. in Law. l!ie person in whose favour an 
agreetni nt or covenant js made. 

CO \ FA WlFll, 4. be who ninUrlakes to peilbrnt thee, n- 
ditions ol a coven ml. 

CoAT.Not S, a. in Law. li.mdnli nt ; with an inti niton to 

deceive or eheil ; eolltisive; knavish; dishorn st. 

CO ' 1 ll.X'J'li )a large and populous city of Warwickshire, 
governed by a m.ivor, with a tnaiket on 1‘iidav, and l airs on 
iMay‘2, Friday iuTiinilv Week, and Novembvr 1; and noied 
elm tlv lor its inannfaetnii s ol silk tibbaiids, a< also d elotli', 
stiills. thread, gail/cx, camlets, and lasting'. I5y I 'a .idl. m s 
Survey of Coveiiltv, made in 17 1st and 17 1‘h the boils, s .-1. - 
pear lo have then bet n '20fi.7. and tin.' inliabilan! v only 1'2. II,: 
bill the eensiis, taken in Is.'jl, makes die inhabitants .nnonnl 
to '27,070. I| sends two im inkers to paibann iit. and has eotn- 
munieation, by canals, with the Oxfoul, l.iehlield, many oda r 
inland navigations, end with the river Thames. The* sloty it 
l.eoliie, carl of Me leia, and loid of this place, heavily taxm g 
the eili/etis, and only ti milting tin tn at the eutieaty ol (iodina 
ITs wife, on condition of hi r riding naked tluoiigh tlm city, 
which lie thought she would never submit to; but which, it is 
said, she perfumed, with her long hair so disposed as allnosl 
w holly to cover her body, is commemor lied till ibis day, by 
the figure of a man peeping down into the s|ieet limn one ■ 1 
the houses. On that i xlraordinarv occasion, all tIn• doors and 
window s wcie shut, and Camden s.ivs, that nobody looked 
after her, exei pi an unhappy tailor, who would needs heptrp- 
ing, and was tliercnpou struck blind. The inhabitants cclc- 
Inate this event by the exhibition i f a mock procession annu¬ 
ally. Coventiv is lo miles \. N. U.of W arw iek, and ill N. W . 
of London. 

To CO'VFll, r. (i. [etit/eri;, Fr.j to spri ad, or overspread 
with something; to conceal unif r Siam thing ; to hide by false 
appearances, or specious pretexts; to mcivv helm or bury ; lo 
conceal, as in a wrapper, from lininan sight. To incubate ; tu 
brood on; to copulate with the other sex, applied lo horses. 
To pul on a lull. 

CO'VFll, 4. that which is spread over at. ilher ; a scrreit, or 
veiL Figuratively, concealment; a specious pretence to con¬ 
ceal or hide a person’s designs, used vvithy’oe. Also, sheltci ; 
a place free from danger, used with uiulir. 

CO'VFHING, s. dress ; anv thing spread over another. 

CO'VFIILFT, 4. \mnrrc/it. IT.] the uppermost part of the 
bed-clothes; or an ornamental covering thrown over the rest 
of the bed clothes. More correctly cocrrlil. 

CO'VFHT, s. \miirrrl, IT.] a shelter, or place of defence 
from danger; a thicket or hiding-place. 
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i/utmi, u. | ninnn, rr.j Kiiciiereci ; 1101 open, or ex¬ 
posed. Figuratively, scent; private; concealed by some lair 
pretext, or specious appear,nice. In Law, under protection or 
shelter; hence, Jim me eoneertr, is used tor a married wo¬ 
man. 

CO'VEKTLY, ml. in a secret, private, or indirect manner. 

CO’VERTNESS, s. the ipiahty of being liiddcn, uiiperccivcd, 
indirect, or insidious. Secrecy : privacy. 

CO’VERTURE, s. shelter; defence against, anv danger or 
inconvenience. Figuratively, a specious pretext or appear¬ 
ance to conceal a had design. Ja Law, the state or condition 
of a married worn 01. 

(X)'VERT-WA Y, »■. in Fortification, a space of ground 
level v.ith the lit Id, three, or tour fathoms broad, ranging 
quite; round tiie half moons or other works towards the 
country. 

To CO VET, e. a. \cnnroifcr, It.] to desire vehcnientlv what 
a person is not possessed of; to prosecute, or endeavour to 
acquire with srre.it eagerness. Neuterlv, to have a strong and 
violent desire. 

CO \ ETA I 5 LE, n. that is (it, or vvorthv to he desired. 

COX ETOl.S, a. | imiriiili n r, h r.] excessively desirous of; 
inordinately eager alter tin 1 aeipiinng and preserv in< of money; 
erectly; av.uieious, in a had sense. Dcsiioii', fond, or carter 
to possess, in a good >, use, 

COVETOUSLY , in!, in a greedy, avaricious manner. 

COX E TOl SNESS, ,s. the quality of hi ininordinately fond 
of money, or oncer after gain; avaricious. 

CO \ EY, s. |ea»c>.i-, I r.j a liatcli ; or an old bird with her 
you11<j,'; a number or collection of birds near one another. 

COUtlll, kolf, s. [/on/i, II. 1 4.] in .Medicine, a convulsive 
motion ot the diaphragm, muscles of the lary nx, thorax, and 
abdomen, violently shaking and expelling the air drawn into 
the lungs by inspiration. 

To C()T till, r. it. |Itnehtjnu Eeig.j to have the diaphragm 
or Innas eonv nlsed hy the iniiation of serous hinuonrs, vvhieli 
they endeavour to expel, and hv tli.it means cause a noise like 
an explosion; to make a noise in endea 1 miring to discharge 
the trachea or limes o| die lymph with which it is ovt rchaigcd, 
oil aeeonnt ol the stoppage of pei'spiiation. Act iv elv, to t |. el 
l)V coughing, iis.-d with n/i. 

C Ol Ail 1 Eli, ,v. a person all'eel'-d with a eolith. 

CO V l\, or (.O \ INE, s. [hum t "1111 in r, Er.i an agreement 
hetweeii two or moie, in oidi 1 to cheat a person. 

OOXTNO, s. [limn I'H/imr, Er.) in Ituilding, applied lo 
houses projecting over the ground plot, or the turned pro|ec- 
tlli'e, arched with tiinlier, lathed and ple-teied. 

COl.'LD, knd, [the preleriinpeilei I of I.'an] was aide to; 
had power lo. 

( OT 1.1 l'.li, s. [1 11 lh r. I. at. | the sharp iron of a plough which 
ruts tlie eaith, perpendicular to lhe sh.iie. 

COTXCU ,, >. [ 1111.il/111111, l.at. | an assembly met togither 
lo consider, examine, or deliberate on any siib|ee|. Act. of 
pulilie deliberation. CommoH-coniii il is a court vvlien in are 
made all by-law, s lb.it bind the eili/tiis. It consists, like the 
parliaineiil, ol two parts, lhe upper and the lower; the uppi r 
is composed ol the l,nd-ma\nr and aldermen, and the lower of 

numher ot rommon-Council men chosen hv the several wards, 
as representatives ol the body of eid/ens. I , i iri/-tvinii il niav 
be called the piiimim mobile „f die civil government of (beat 
Britain, healing part ot that great weight of it, w liieh otherwise 
would lie too heavy upon the king'. It is composed of persons 
eminent lor their political know 1, dge, the ninnhcr of whom is 
at the sovereign s pleasure, who are hound by oalh to advise 
the king to the best ot their judgment, with all the fidelity and 
secrecy that heroines their station, C'nliinrt-eotnieil, a select 
number chosen out ot the privy-eounciL with whom his ma¬ 


jesty ueieriniues siien mailers as are inosi important, and re¬ 
quire the utmost secrecy, ('iiinicil if war, is an assembly ol 
the principal ofliceis of ail army or fleet, convened by the ge¬ 
neral or admiral to concert, measures for their conduct in their 
respective operations. Oreiiiiniiienl or i/nienil eniinri/, is an 
assembly which represents the whole body of the universal 
church. I’roriiiciitl euiinii/, an 'assembly of the prelates of a 
province under their metropolitan. Xutionul in until, is the 
assembly of all the. prelates in a nation under their primate or 
metropolitan. 

CO UNXTL-l!OARD,s. a table at which matters of state are 

taken into consideration ; a council-table. 

C’OTiNSEI., s. [con ml in m. l.at | advice; direction; do 
liberation^ prudence; secrecy; scheme; design. In Law, 
a permit who pleads at the bar, an abbreviation of eomi- 
si line. 

To CO l NSEL, r. 11. [ iciisilior, Lat.] to give advice, or in¬ 
form a person of the most, advantageous wav of icgiilating anv 
point in his conduct, or ordcimg any particular measure ; lo 
advise anv particular measure. 

CO UNSELLABLE. n. ready to follow the. advice or persua¬ 
sion of others. Advisiblo. 

COUNSELLOR , ,v. one who gives advice lo. or endeavours 
to persuade another; a confidant, or liosoni-lVieml. Eigma- 
tivclv, one whose province il is to advise in matters of state. 
In Law, a person who iv consulted eii anv dillieullv aiising in 
any writing, who pleads at the liar, and has been admitted as a 
barrister. 

COI VSELLOHSIIIP, the 1.dice or post, ol coun-cllnr. 

To COl NT, r. 11. [c imiijiIi r, Er.] to numher, or tel!: lo 
reckon; to esteem; to consider; lo account, or look upon m 
anv particular light; to impute er charge, used with to. Ncii- 
ieilv. to draw as a consequence from; to found or build a 
seh.-itie or aigumeiil upon. 

COl NT, [ mhij'tc. Er.j reckoning-; number; account; 
es|i;i . i,. n. In Law, a charge in an indictment ; a declaration 
ill pleading. 

COI NT. s. [comic. Er.] a foreign liolileinaii, possessing a 
domain erected in ucniiuiv, in rank lietvvet 11 a duke and baron, 
and bearim''on his armjtu eoionet adorned vvilli three precious 
stones, and suimounti d with three large leaves, those in the 
middle and ext remit it s a! I v slicing al iov c the rest. 1 he title is 
IS 11 iv a lent to that of ail Eli. !:-h e'.ul. 

COI NTAIILE, n. that may he niiiidiered. 

COT : NT ENA N (‘ E, s. [cn iilninnee, Er. | the lorm ot the face, 
or particular east of the li atmc;. An', or look ; n i.lidi nee of 
mien. To h 11> iniiiih miner, a composure of the features and 
complexion vvheieiu they umh rgo no change. Show; resem- 
blanee. Figuratively, protection, patronage. 

To CO'l NTENANCE, r. 11. to support, favour, or protiet. 
Figuratively. to net suitable to; lo keep up the appearance of 
a tiling; to encourage; to appear in deleiiee of. 

CO I'NTENAM'Eli, s. one who appears in behalf of, or 
encourages a person or design ; a patiou. 

CO UNTEIi, .v. [contuir, Er.] a false piece of money used as 
a means of reckoning. .Money, in contempt. I he table or 
board on which goods are shewn, or money told, in a shop. A 
reckoner; an auditor. In Farriery, that part ot a horse s fore¬ 
hand that lies between the shoulder and under the neck. 

COUNTER, ail. [eonlrr, Er.) in opposition to ; contrary to. 
This word is often used in composition, and may he placed be¬ 
fore anv word used in .1 sense of opposition. 

To COCNTER.VCT, r. n. to destroy the power of any 
cause, hv acting contrary to it; to neutralize. 

To COUNTER BAT.A'NCE, v. a. to weigh one thing against 
another. Figuratively, to act against with an opposite ellect, 
or weight. 
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COUNTERBU'FF, s. a stroke that produces a reroil. 

To ('OUNTEHRU'FF, e. a. to heat hack a thing in mo¬ 
tion, in a direction contrary to that in which it moved at first. 

CO'UNTERCAST, s. delusive contrivance ; a trick. 

CO'NTKRCIIANT!K, s. exchange ; rcciprocration. 

'I’o CO Li NTEiRCHA N( i K, v. a. to give and receive; to 
change one tiling for anollicr. lie cipincntinti ; exchange. 

To COIJ NTKRCJf A'K.M, r. a. to destroy the edict of a 
charm l>v counteracting it. 

To COUNTERCHECK, a. to slop hy a sudden obstruc¬ 
tion or opposition; to oppose ; In lvbnkc. 

To eOUNTKROiCVW, v. a. to copy a design hy means 
of a lino linen doth, oiled paper, or some truuspuri nt stili- 
stance, v hereon the strokes, appearing through, are followed 
or traced with a pencil. 

COCN’TKR-KVIDENCK, .x. Ustimony hy which the de¬ 
position of some former witness is opposed. 

To COT! NTT’.UET’.IT, r. n. [awlrc/'uirc, l'r.| to copy or 
imitate with an intention to make the thine' pass for an origi- 
gina! ; to forge; to imitate; to resemble. Eigeru' in Iv, to put 
on the appearance of ;oim-lhiiig really iM'rlhnl. Xinlt-ilv, 
to feign. 

COt NTKIf EE IT. it. made oreopied fnnn anotlier, with an 
intention to puss for an ordinal ; foiled; fielitioiis. Eigitra- 
tivelv, deeeillnl ; livpoentie.il; fi igm il ; spmioie. 

CO'U NT ER EEIT, s. one who personates another ; an im- 


COUNTERMU'Rlx, s. [cuntrniiur, Er.j a little wall built 
close to another to strengthen and secure it. 

COUNTERNATURAL, «. contrary to nature. 

COUNTKRNOl'SK, S. a sound or noise made m opposition 
to another, in order to drown it. 

COUNTKRO'PENING, s. an opening-, tint, or aperture 
opposite to another. 

COT NTKRPACK, s. contrary measure; oppos,im„. 

COUNTER RANK, s. [ivnln'iioint, Fr.j a cloth or ornamen¬ 
tal coveting laid over a lied ; a eovcrlit. 

CO'UNTEKPART, s. a part opposite to, or answering to 
another. The correspondent part. 

COUNTKRPI.K'A, s. the plea of a respondent to that of 
another; a reply in older to oppose the pirn ol another. 

To COENTER IT .O'T, v. a. to play one plot against ano¬ 
ther; to endeavour to hinder the edi cts ol a plot hy forming 
and carrying on one of contrary tendency. 

CO ENTER PI.OT, v. a stratagem or artifice opposed to 
another. 

CO ENTER POINT, s. a eovcrlit woven in squares ; a coun¬ 
terpane in patch-work. In .Music, the art of composing liar- 
moiiv. 

To corxTF.KrorsE, r.u. [< (i nlre and y.e«/s, Pr.) to 
place one weight against another; to act against with equal 
weight. 'I’o balance. Figuratively, to produce a contiary action 
hy ail equal weight; to act with equal power against any pu- 


postor. Si.methiitt; made in imitation of anotlm, inti tided to 
pass for that which it r< semhies ; a foigeix. 

CO EMT.i;, El tT.i;, x. a forger; one who imitates a 
thing with an iulciilii.ii to pass the resemblance as an original. 
An impostor. 

COI Y1T1I! iT’.rn.Y, ml. fictitiously; feignediy. 

CO'ENTEE l-’oRT, x- a pillar or spur to support a wall 
subject to bulge ; a buttress. 

COENTKIiO.AO E, s. in Carpentry, a method used in mea¬ 
suring the joints, bv transferring the breadth of n mortise to 
the plaee in the timber where the tenon is to he, in order to 
make them lit each other. 

COIJ NTElUilJ A R I),* 1 , a small rampart, with a parapet and 
diti'hes, to eoier some part of tin- body of the place. 

COENTERI.KillT, s. in Painting, a window or light oppo¬ 
site anv thing, whieli makes il appear to a disadvantage. 

COE YIT’.li M .V\D, x. a repeal of a former order. 

To COUNTERM.VNI), r. a. {cnntrcmnnrh r,Y r.j to order 
something contrary to what has been commanded; to contra¬ 
dict or repeal an order. Figuratively, to oppose ; to set one's 
self in opposition to the commands of another. 

To COUNTERS!ATUTI, ?>. n. to march in a direction op¬ 
posite to that in which an armv began; to march hack. 

COUNTKRM.VRCH, in War, a change of the wings 
anil front of a battalion, whereby the men in the front come to 
he in the rear. Figuratively, a change or alteration of mea¬ 
sures or conduct, opposite to those which preceded. 

COUNTEHMA'KK, x. a second or tliini mark put on a bale 
of goods belonging to several persons, that it may not he opened 
but in the presence of them all. 

COUNTER MENU, s. in War, a subterraneous passage 
made by the besieged in search of the enemy’s mine, to take 
out the powder, give air to it, or any other way to frustrate its 
effects. Means of opposition or counteraction. 

To COUNTER Ml'.NK, e. a. to dig a passage into an ene¬ 
my’s mine, hy which the powder may lie taken out, air given 
to it, or moans used to frustrate its intention, figuratively, 
to frustrate a design ; to counterwork or defeat by secret 
measures. 

COUNTERMOTION, or CO 1! XTERMO'V EM ENT, s. a 
motion opposite or contrary to another. 


son er cause. 

CO ENTKKPOISK, s. a weight which is heavy enough to 
counterbalance anotlier. Equiponderant-!-; balance. I igu- 
rativcly, an equivalent, or thing of equal worth with another. 

COE NTEIl POT SO N, s. an antidote; a nit divine hy which 
the ctlects of poison are obviated. 

COE N’l Eli PRESSURE, s. an opposite force or pressure, 
by which that which presses the contrary way is eounteipmsid 
o' destroyed. 

C'OU NTERPKOMECT, s. correspondent part of a scheme. 

COUNTERSCA RP, s. [iontrcscarjw, Er.j in EortilieatK.ii. 
that part of the ditch which is next the camp, or the acridity 
or exterior part of the ditch next the country ; sometimes it is 
taken for the whole eovert-wav, or glacis. 

To COUNT' ERSlTiN, v. «. to sign an order or instrumnit 
signed before by a king or person ol high rank : thus w hen a 
charter is signed hy the king, and afterwards by. the secietaiy, 
the latter is said to ivuiittrsi'/n it. 

COUNTER-TE NOR, s. one of the mean or middle parts ..I 
music, so called because opposite to the tenoi. 

COUNTERTTDE, s. a contraiy tide; a fluctuation of the 
water. 

COUNTERTIME x. d. I'.-nei-: imposition. 

COUNTERTU RN, s. in Dramatic Poeliy, the eatastasis. nr 

full growth of a pl.iv, which destroys the expectation, embroils 
Ihe action in new dijficultics, and leaves a person distant lroin 
that hope in which it toiind him. 

To COUNTKRVA II., r. a. {contra and ralro, l.at.j to act 
with a force opposite to anu'htr; to be ot equal force with 
another. Figuratively, to be equal to ; to compensate for: to 
counterbalance. 

COUNTERVAIL, s. equal weight or force; power or value 
suflieieiit to oppose or hinder any eontrary effect, or object ion. 
Figuratively, an equivalent, a compensation, >r that which is 
of equal force with something else. t 

COUNTF.RATK'W, s. opposition, or a situation in which two 
persons view each other. Figuratively, opposition, or a design 
which is contrary to that of another. In Painting, :• contrast 
or situation in which two things illustrate or setotl each other. 

To COUNTERWORK, r. a. to endeavour to binder ano¬ 
ther effect hy acting against it; to counteract. 
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CO'UNTKSS, s [rom#f;ssf, Fr.] the wife of ;i count oi 
curl. 

CO'UNTIXG-ITOUSE, s. a plan! or room where traders 
post and settle their books, or keep their accounts. 

COUNTLESS, a. innumerable; without number; not to 
be reckoned; numberless. 

COUNTRY, kun-lre, s. [ eontree, Fr.J a tract of land under 
on" governor. Figuratively, those parts of a kingdom which 
are at a distance from cities and courts; rural parts; the 
place of anv person's birth or dwelling. 

CO'UNTKY, «. rude; unpolished; uncultivated; rustic. 
At a distance in situation, or opposite in principles, to the 
court. Figuratively, rude; untaught; ignorant. Country 
flame seems to be derived from the French, which signifies 
that the partners stand opposite to each other ; but not from 
its being a manner of dancing peculiar to the country. 

COTNTItY.M \N,one born in the same kingdom or shire 
with another. Figuratively, a person bred at a distance from 
cities or courts. A farmer ; a husbandman. 

CO l M Y, s. [co/e/e, Fr.] originally signified the estate of 
a count, or so far as he bad any jurisdiction ; at present, it is 
usi d in the same sense with a shire, both containing a compass 
or portion of the lealm, into which all tin- land is divided for 
the better government thereof; so that there is no portion of 
land that is not contained within some county. There are It) 
counties in England, and 12 in Wales. Counties or shires are 
subdivided into rapes, lathes, wapentakes, and huudicds, and 
these into tithings, Ac. In all the comities, except J -liam. 
Cum!airland, and Westmoreland, officers are appointed every 
^Michaelmas term under the denomination of sheriffs, for exe¬ 
cuting justice; other utliceis of the counties ate lord lieute¬ 
nants, who command the militia, eustus rutulornm, justices of 
the peace, hailitfs, high constables, and coroner. There are 
lour of the counties called counties palatine, vi/. Lanea-ti r, 
Chester, Durham, and Ely, which formerly had very great, 
privileges that are now very much abridged. There are like¬ 
wise eoiiHtii.i corporate, which are certain cities, or ancient, 
boroughs, upon which the prince has been pleased to confer 
extraordinary liberties ; such are London, Bristol, York, Can¬ 
terbury, &i\ 

COUPE K, koo-pee, s. [Fr.] in Dancing, a motion made 
with the leg forwards, while the other is bent anil suspended 
from the ground. 

CO UPLE, kup-ple, s. j couple, Fr.] a chain or hand which 
bolds dogs together ; two; a pair. Figuratively, a male and 
female joined in marriage. 

To CO UPLK, v. a. [copula, Lat.) to chain or fasten two or 
more (logs together. Figuratively, to join two or more things 
of the same- kind together; to join two persons together in 
marriage; to join in embraces. 

CO I'PLET, kup-let, s. [Fr.] two verses rhyming together. 
Figuratively, a pair. 

(.'OT.'RAGK, kur-ridge, s. a manly braveness of mind, 
v Inch enables a person to l tin any risks, undergo any dilli- 
eulties, and confront any dangers, arising from a sense of duty, 
and a I i ar of ofiendiiig him that made us. 

COUIt A (iF.OUS, kur-ra-je-us, a. [roamt/rur, Fr.j reso¬ 
lutely bold, and undertaking any ciiterpiise, though attended 
with dangers, and surrounded with didieulties. 

COl KACiE'Ol'SLY, ad. in a maimer free from fear, and 
resolutely opposing difficulties and dangers: boldly. 

COUUA'OEOUSNESN, s. bravery; boldness; spirit; 
courage; resolution; firmness; hardiness ; stoutness. 

COURA'NT, km-rant, s. | eauraute, Fr.] anv thing which 
is spread or published quickly; lienee eauraut has been used 
for the title ot a newspaper. A nimble dance. 

To COLRB, v. »i. [ cutirbir, Fr.] to bend; to bow. 


CO'URJER, koo-reer, s. [courier, Fr. a messenger sent in 
haste with dispatches relating to the state ; an express. 

CO UHL AND, a duchy of Europe, bounded on the N. l>v 
the Gulf of Riga and part of Livonia; on the W. by the Baltic; 
on the E. by Livonia, and on the S. by Poland. It is divided 
into Courland Proper and Semigallia, and is 250 miles lore- 
and 40 broad. The country swells into gentle bills, and is 
fertile in corn, hemp, and flax. It is mostly open; but in 
some parts covered with forests of pine and tir, and groves of 
oak, with much underwood. The woods abound with bears, 
wolves, and elks. The villages are neat, and the inns have 
good accommodations. The religion is chiefly Lutheran. 
Nlittau is the capital. This country was formerly a feudatory 
province of Poland; but was annexed to the dominions of 
Russia in 1705. 

COURSE, horse, s. [atrsus, Lat.] a race. Figuratively,- 
the place where races are mu. Passage from place to place; 
progress. Till; act of miming in the lists. Track in which 
a ship sails. A turn or order of succession, used with in. 

“ Every one in his course.” A methodical procedure. “ A 
course of philosophy, chemistry, &c. In Cookery, a number 
of dishes set at one time on the table. Empty form. Of 
course, by consequence, bv settled lule. In Architecture, a 
continued range of stum s, level, or of the same height through¬ 
out the whole length of a building, without anv interruption 
or aperture. Courses, the main-sails and fore-sails of a ship. 
Catamenia. 

To COURSE, r. a. to limit; to pursue game; to pmsue 
vvilli dogs (bat bunt, in view; to exercise in running or gal- 
loping. Neuterly, lu run; to pass; or make itself a passage; 
to rove. 

CO URSER, s. a swift horse ; a war-boise. 

COURT, korte, x. [rowr, Fr.| (he place win re a prince 
resides; an open space lu fine a bouse ; a small place inclosed 
witti buildings, excepting an avenue which leads to it, and 
having no other passage at the other end. Likewise, a 
large ball or room where justice is publicly administer¬ 
ed. Courts are of various kinds; and are either held in 
the king’s name, as all the ordinary courts: or where the 
precepts are issued in the name of the judge, as the admi¬ 
ral's court. The superior courts are those of the luuy's 
Ucnch, the Common Clms, the F.xcht i/u< r, and the 
Court of Chancery. (See them under their respective 
heads.) A court of record lias power to hold plea of 
real, personal, ami mixed actions, where the debt is 10s. 
or above; as the comL of King’s Bench, iYe. A base 
court, or court not of record, is, where it. cannot hold 
plea of debt or damage, amounting to 40s. or where pro¬ 
ceedings are not according to the course of the common 
law; such as the comity court, court of hundreds, court 
hut-on, (Ye. Court Huron is a court held by every lord 
of a manor within his own precincts, by common law and 
custom: the former is where the barons or freeholders, 
being suitors, are the judges; the other is that where the 
lord, or his steward, is the judge. Court of Chivalry, or 
the Marshal’s Court, of which the lord high constable, and 
the (arl marshal of England were judges. This court is 
the fountain of martial law, and the earl martial is not 
oulv one of the judges, but is to see execution done. Court 
of Coiiscif ure, a court in the cities of London and West¬ 
minster, and some other places, where all causes where 
tlu: debt and damages come under 40s. are determined. 
Court, of JMcyates, where delegates are appointed by 
tlm king's commission, under the great seal, upon an 
appeal to him, and is granted in three cases: 1. When 
a sentence is given in an ecclesiastical cause by the arch¬ 
bishop, or his official; 2. When a sentence is given in an 
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ecclesiastical cause in places exempt; and 3. When sen¬ 
tence is given in the court of admiralty, in suits civil or 
marine, by order of the civil law. Court of Hustings, is a 
court of record, held at Guildhall, for the city of London, 
before the lord-mayor and aldermen, sheriffs and recorder, 
where all pleas, real, personal, and mixed, are determined; 
where all lands, tenements, Sic. within the said city, or its 
bounds, are pleadable, in two Hustings; the one called the 
Hustings of the plea of lands, and the other the Hustings 
ot the common pleas. This is the highest court within the 
city, in which writs of exigent may be taken out, and out¬ 
lawries awarded, wherein judgment is given by the recorder. 
Court-Left, is a court held by the lord of a manor, where¬ 
in all offences, except high-treason, are inquired into, and 
punished. Court-Martial, is appointed for inquiring into, 
and punishing ollenees in oflieers, soldiers, and sailors, in a 
manner agreeable to the regulations of the mutiny bill. Court 
of Requests was anciently a court of equity, of the same 
nature with the Chaueery, but inferior to it; and lias been 
long since abolished, figuratively, the retinue or persons 
whieh attended on a prince in his palace ; any jurisdiction, 
military, civil, or ecclesiastical. The art of pleasing or in¬ 
sinuation; civility; flattery. 

To COURT, v. a. to woo; to solicit a woman to marriage, 
figuratively, to solicit; to sick after with eagerness; to flatter; 
to endeavour to please, or to insinuate one’s self into the 
good graces of another. 

COURT-DAY, s. the day on which justice is solemnly 
administered; or on which the king holds a levee. 

CO'URTKOUS, a. \courtois, fr.j atfahle; polite; full of 
respect and civility; elegant of manners ; well bred. 

CO'URTf.OliNl.Y, ail. in a respectful, civil, complaisant 
manner; politelv. 

CO URTEOUSNfSS, s. civil, affable, and complaisant 
behaviour, lending to gain the affection of another. 

CO’URTESAN, or COURTEZAN, s. \courtisiiue, fr.] an 
unchaste woman; a prostitute. 

CO'URTKSY, s. \eourtoisie, ft.] an affable and polite 
address; an act of kmdiuss, civility, or respect, figura¬ 
tively, the method In which women shew their icspect of cere¬ 
mony, i. c. by bending the knees and sinking the body. 
In Law, a tenure, not of right, hut purely bv the favour 
and good nature of others. Courtrsg of England, is ap¬ 
plied to a right which a person has to an inheritance 
who marries an heiress, that has a child by him, alter both 
she and the child are dead. Pliov. full of eonrlisg, full 
of craft. 

To CO'URTKSY, (proti. enrt-srg and cur-vhec) v. n. to sink 
the body by bending tl r knees, applied to the method used 
by the fair sex to shew their respect and breeding. 

COURT-HAND, ,v. a l.ngi • square character, abounding 
in abbreviations, in whieh records and law proceedings were 
formerly written. 

COURTIER, korte-vur, s. one who frequents the courts 
of princes; one who espouses the measures of the court, in 
opposition to those of the country; one who solicits and 
endeavours to engage the affections or esteem of another. 

CO'URTLIKf, u. elegant; polite; resembling the court; 
after the manner of the court, or of a courtier. 

CO'URTLINf.SS, s. elegance of manners, civility of be¬ 
haviour, and politeness of address; complaisance. 

CO'URTLY, a. relating to, favouring, or flattering the 
court. Adverbially, in the manner of courtiers; elegantly. 

CO URTSHIP, s. the act of endeavouring to gain the 
favour of a superior, or the affections of a woman. 

CO'UKIN, ku7.-7.ii, s. \cousin, l'r.] a title of relation, ap¬ 
plied to those who are horn of two sisters, or two brothers; a 


kinsman. Figuratively, a title given by the king to a noble¬ 
man, especially to such as form the privy council. 

COW, s. [in the plural anciently kine or keen, but now 
cows: cu, Sax.] the female of the larger or black cattle: its 
young are called calves; the male, a hull; and its flesh when 
killeu, beef. 

To COW, v. a. [by a contraction from coward] to depress, 
to keep in great subjection, so as to render a person unable 
to undertake any bold and generous action. 

CO'WARD, s. [canard, Fr.] a person who is viciously 
timorous, or afraid of opposing danger; a word of leproaeh. 
Svnox. The coward will tiro up upon the least, offence, but 
proceed no further. The poltroon is so meanly spirited as 
through want of courage to take every insult calmly. The 
coward draws back ; the poltroon dares not advance. 

CO WARDICE, s. an excessive Amorousness, which ren¬ 
ders a person the contempt of his adversaries, and the scorn 
of his friends; habitual liar; want of courage. 

CO'WAIiDI.lNKSS, s. the quality of acting like a coward; 
timidity; fear; pusillanimity. 

CO'WARDLY, a. fearful; timorous; pusillanimous. 

CO WARDLY, ad. in the manner of a person who is afraid 
to shew resentment, or oppose an enemy. 

CO WBAN E, s. the long-leaved water-hemlock. 

CO'WBRIDHE, a town of Glamorganshire, in South 
Wales, with a market, on Tuesday. It is called by the Welch 
Pout-Van, from the stone bridge over the river, which soon 
alter falls into the Bristol Channel. It is seated in a low bot¬ 
tom, and in a fertile soil. Tin- streets me broad and paved; 
and it is governed bv two 1 mil ill’s, 12 alderman, mid 12 com¬ 
mon-council. It is 12 miles \V. of 1'aidilf, and 17.5 \\ . fiom 
London. Population 1097. 

To (’O'WKII, v. n. [('terrain, Brit.] to stoop by bi nding the 
knees, applied to beasts. Figuratively, to stoop or bang over 
a tiling, applied to the attitude, of a human creature. 

CO ICES, East and Tics/, a sea-port on the N. coast of 
the Isle of Wight, divided bv the liver Mi lieu, or Medina. It 
is a place of good trade, resulted to bv merchant ships waiting 
for convoy, passage-boats to and from Portsmouth, Southamp¬ 
ton, iSre. and the station of the packet, with the mail hum the. 
island to London. It is 12 miles W. S. W. of Portsmouth, 
and 12 S. by E. of Southampton. 

CO'WEY STAKES, Suirey, niarl.ilam, the place where 
Julius Crrsur passed the. Thames, though the Britons had 
planted stakes to hinder it, both on the bank and turd. 

Ct/iru t Ill'll, Westmoreland, near Winandermere, an 
old seat, with ancient lives about it, the houghs ot one ot 
which spread out to such an extent, that several hundreds ot 
persons might find shelter under it. 

UO'WISII, a. timorous; fearful to a vice; cowardly. 

CO'WHKUI), or COWKEEPKH, s. one whose business 
is to keep rows. 

(.’OWL, s. [ cug/r, Sax.| a kind of hood or veil worn by 
monks; a vessel in which water is carried on a pole betwem 
two persons; a tub. 

COW-I.EKCH, s. one who professes to cure distempered 
cows. 

CO' WEAR, or Cupar, a town of Seot'and, in the county 
of File, 10 miles W. of St. Andrews. Population (>l/d. 

COW-POX, .s'. See Vaccisk Ixon i.atiox. 

CO'WQUAKES, s. a provincial term for lue quukegr.iss or 
ladies-hair. 

CO'WKI.IP, s. [ cnslijipe , Sax.] in Botany, a small yellow¬ 
ish vernal flower, a species of the primrose. 

COWN-LU'NGWORT, s. a species of mullein, called also 
high-taper, common on dry ditch banks. 

OO'WWEED, s. the common wild chervil. 

3 O 
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CO'WWHEAT, s. the metampyrum of Linnaeus. There 
are two British species, viz. the crested and purple. 

CO'XCOMB. s. the top of the head ; an ignorant pretender 
to knowledge and polite accomplishments. 

COXCO'AIICAL, a. foppish; conceited; affecting an ap¬ 
pearance of learning and politeness, including the idea of 
vanity. A low word, unworthy of use. 

COY, a. [cw, Fr.] modest; decent; reserved; not acces¬ 
sible ; not submitting to the familiarities of a lover, or testi¬ 
fying any approbation of his advances. 

To COY. v. n. to behave with reserve and disapprobation 
of the familiarities of a lover; to condescend with reluctance; 
to make difficulty. 

CO'YI.Y, ad. with reserve; with unwillingness to admit 
any advances of a lover. 

CO'YXESS, s. reserve; unwillingness to admit the ad¬ 
vances or familiarities of a lover. 

CO'YSTREL, s. a degenerate kind of hawk. 

COZ. s. a familiar term for cousin. 

To CO'ZE.V, kuz-zu, v. a. to impose on by feigned ap¬ 
pearances ; to cheat, trick, or defraud. 

CO'ZENAGK, kuz-zn-ajc, s. imposing upon a person by 
false apt learanecs, in order to deprive him of his property; 
fraud; deceit; trick; artitiec; fallacy; cheat. 

CO'ZENEK, s. one who defrauds another by means of spe¬ 
cious pretences, or false appearances; a swindler. 

CRAB, s. [crablm, Sax.) a roundish, flat, sea shell-fish, 
which every year divests itself of its shell, and repairs the 
loss by means of a juice with which it covers its body. A 
wild, sour, small apple, or tbe tree that bears it. Figuraiivoly, 
a sour, cross, morose person. A wooden engine with three 
claws, used in launching ships, or heaving them into the 
•locks. In Astronomy, one of the signs of the Zodiac, marked 
25. See Canci.k. 

CRAB, a. It is used bv wav of contempt for any sour or 
degenerate fruit; as, a crab elnrry, a cr<di plum. 

CRABBED, a. applied to the temper and behaviour of a 
person, sour, morose, cynical, void of atfubilitv. Figuratively, 
disagreeable, harsh, or tiiipliusing. Applied to writings, not 
easy to be understood, difficult, or perplexing. 

CRA'BBEDEY, ad. in a peevish, morose, sour, and un¬ 
sociable manner. With perplexity. 

CRA'BBF.DNl ,SS. applied to the taste, sour, or resem¬ 
bling that of a ci.il>; applied to the looks, crossness; ap¬ 
plied to behaviour, nioroseness; and applied to writings, dif- 
fienlty, perplexity, or hardness to be understood. 

CRA'BF.R, .s. tlm water-rat. 

CKAB’S-EYES, *. in Pharmacy and Natural History, are 
found in two separate bags on each side of tbe stomach of the 
crau-lish, and arc alkaline, nhsoibcnt, and in some degree 
•linn lie. 

CRACK, s. [krttreft, Brig.] a sudden bursting, by which 
the parts of a body are. separated from each other. Figura¬ 
tively, the clunk or chasm made by the separation of the parts 
of a body; tbe sound made by any body in bursting or falling; 
a sound made by a sudden and quick blow; u Raw. Crazi¬ 
ness of intellect. A vain boast. An instant. 

To CRACK, r. a. [f/ran/int, Belg.] to break into chinks; 
to break or split; to destroy by breaking; to make a Haw in 
a thing; to craze. Ncutcrly, to burst; to split; to open in 
chinks; to lull or run to ruin; to make a loud noise by burst¬ 
ing, or Irom a sudden blow; to boast, used with of. 

CRACK-BRAINED, a. crazy; without right reason. 

CR.A'CK I.R, s. a noisy boasting fellow. A quantity of 
gunpowder, eontmed so as to burst with a noise. 

To CRA'CKI.K, r. v. to make a loud and frequent noise, 
resembling that of a bay-leaf when burnt; to decrepitate. 


CRA'CKNEL, s. a hard brittle cake. 

CRA'COW, formerly the capital of Poland, and now a 
free city, and capital of a palatinate of the aante name, situated 
on the Vistula, which is here broad attd shallow. The city 
and suburbs occupy a vast tract of ground, yet contain scarcely 
24,000 inhabitants. The great square and many of the 
streets arc spacious and handsome; but almost every building 
is in a state of decay, bearing striking marks of ruined gran¬ 
deur. The regalia were preserved here, and in the cathedral 
most of the sovereigns of Poland have been interred. They 
were also crowned here for nearly five centuries. It has 
an university, now much decayed, and is 130 miles S. S. W. 
of Warsaw. Lat. 49. 59. N. Ion. 19. 50. E. 

CRA'DI.E, s. [cratlel, Sax.] a small moveable bedstead 
for children, made of wicker-work, and fitted with pieces of 
wood underneath, which make the segment of a circle, bv 
means of which it is rocked to and fro. Figuratively, infancy. 
In Surgery, a kind of case in which a limb is laid that has 
been lately set. In Ship-building, a frame of timber raised 
along the outside of a ship, by the bulge, serving to launch 
her with greater ease and security. 

To CllA'lM.E, v. a. to lay or rock in a cradle. Figuratively, 
to lay or compose. 

CRAFT, s. [cruft, Sax.] a trade or mechanic employ; 
trade; art. A kind of low cunning, whereby one person out¬ 
wits or over-reaches another. Small sailing vessels. 

CRA'FTIEY, ad. in a cunning manner; dexterously; in a 
manner which includes in it more art. than honesty. 

CRA'FTINEXK, s. cunning ; stratagem. 

CRATTSMAN, s. an artificer, tradesman, manufacturer, 
or mechanic. 

CRA'FTSMASTKR, s. a man skilled in his trade. 

CRA'FTY, a. cunning; full of art, whereby a person over¬ 
reaches another, or carries on a design against him without 
his discovery : it includes the idea of selfishness, and some¬ 
times dishonesty. Fraudulent; sly. 

CRAG, x. \Itntcijlir, Belg.] a neck, or the small end of 
the neck, applied to a joint of butcher's meat. 

('RAG, ,v. \eraii/, Brit.] a rough, steep rock; the rugged 
parts of a lock. 

CRA'GGED, a. full of ruggedness, or uneven parts. 

CRA'GGEDNESS, s. fullness cf crags or prominent rocks. 
Figuratively, rough, uneven, ragged. 

CRA'GGIN ESS, s. the state of being craggv. 

CRA'GGY, a. iiticwu ; broken; ragged; full of crags. 

CRA If., a decayed borough of Scotland, in the county of 
Fife, seated on the mouth of the Frith of Forth, 3 miles S. E. 
of St. Andrews. 

CltA'KENEEDLE s. the common venus-eotub or shep- 
hord’s-ncedle. 

To CRAM, r. a. [crainman. Sax.] to stuff by force; or 
to force more into a thing than it. can conveniently contain; 
to fill with more food than a person can conveniently cat : 
to thrust down by force, applied to the method used to feed 
and cram turkeys. Figuratively, to impose upon. Ncutcrly, 
to cat more than a person can well hear. 

CRAMBO, s. [a cant, word] a play in which one person 
is obliged to find a rhyme to a word given by another. 

CRAMP, s. [crampe, Fr.] in Medicine, a convulsive or 
involuntary contraction of the muscular part of the body, 
attended with great pain. Figuratively, any restraint which 
hinders a person front exerting either the faculties ol his 
mind or the strength of his body. A piece of iron beat at 
each end, by which two bodies are held together. 

('RAMP, a. attended with difficulties, not easy to be un¬ 
derstood ; intricate. A low term. 

To CRAMP, v. a. to contract the muscular parts, and 
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thereby to occasion great pain. Figuratively, to restrain, con- CRA'SIS, s. [icpaai c, Or.] constitution, or the habit of 

Hue, obstruct or hinder. To fasten together with cramping body, formed by a due temperature of the humours. 

irons. CRASS, a. [trassuj, Lut.] thick; gross; not comminuted; 

CRA'MPFISH, s. in Natural History, the torpedo, a fish not subtle; inspissate; not easily running, applied to fluids, 
which not only benumbs the hands of those that touch it, but CRA'SSITUDE, s. [crassitude), Lat.] that state oi a Huid 
likewise affects them in the same manner when they take it which enables it to support solid bodies without sinking; gross- 
with a line and fishing-rod. ness; coarseness; thickness. 

CRANBERRIES, *. the same with mossberries, or moor- CRASTINA'TION, s. [from eras, Lat.] the delaying a 
berries ; a species of wortle or bilberry. thing, which ought to be done immediately, to another time; 

CRA'NBOURN, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on generally used with the prefix pro. 

Thursday, well watered with streams, 38 miles N. K. of Dor- CRATCH, s. [creche, Fr.] the pullisadcd frame, m which 
oliester, and 93 S. W. of London. Popnlatiou 2158. the hay is put; a manger. 

CRA'NBROOK, a town in Kent, with a market on Satur- CRATER, s. [Lat.] a vent, aperture, or mouth, 

day, and a free grammar-school, endowed by queen Elizabeth. CRAVAT, s. a cloth worn round the neck; a neck- 

It is a large and well frequented place, and the market is the cloth. 

best in these parts. It is 13 miles S. of Alaidstouc, and 49 To CRAVE, v. n. [erajtan. Sax.] to ask with earnestness 
S. K. of London. Popnlatton 3844. and submission. Figuratively, to ask insatiably, or wish lor 

To CRANCH. See. To Cuaiincii. without being satisfied ; to require as necessary; to call for 


CRANE, s. [tvan, Sax.] a bird with a long bill, neck, and 
legs. A machine used in building and commerce, for raising 
large stones and other weights. A siphon, or crooked pipe, 
for drawing liquors out of a bottle or cask. A long piece of 
iron put in a chimney, to bang pots upon. 

CRA'NEAGE, s. the liberty of using a crane at a wharf; 
also, tlm money paid for drawing up wares out of a ship, &c. 
with a crane. 

CRA'NKSBILL, s. the geranium; a genus of plants, of 
which sixteen species are natives of England. A pair of 
pincers terminating in a point, used by surgeons. 

GRA'NIUM, S. [Lat. | in Anatomy, the skull. 

CRANK, s. [//rank, l’elg. | the end of an iron axis turned 
square down, and turned again square to the first turning 
clown, so that on the last turning down a leather thong is 
slipt to tread the treadle-wheel about; or, it. is a contiivanco 
of a square form projecting out from an axis or spindle, solv¬ 
ing by its rotation to raise and fall the pistons of an engine 
for raising water. Figuratively, any pleasing conceit or pun 
formed by wresting a word from its oiiginal signification. 
Any bending or winding passage. 

CRANK, a. in Sea Language, is applied to a ship, which 
is said to lie eran/isnted, when she cannot hear her sails, or 
hut small sail, without clanger of overselling; and to be 
crank Ini the q round, when her floor or bottom is so 
narrow that she cannot be brought on ground without 
danger. Healthy; sprightly; mem: sometimes corrupted 
to rran/ti/. 

To CRA'NKLK, v. n. to run in and out; to run in mazes, 
meanders, or windings. Actively, to break into windings, 
('RA NKLES, s. unequal surfaces; angles formed by the 
winding of the stream; inequalities. 

CRANKNKSX, s. health; vigour; disposition to overset. 
CRANNIED, ct. full ot holes or chinks. 

CRANNY, s. [erena, Lat.] a chink, cleft, or narrow hole 
made in a rock or solid body, a fissure'. 

CHAFE, s. [errpa, low' Lat.[ a light transparent manu¬ 
facture resembling gauze, made oi raw silk gummed and 
twisted in the mill, wove without crossing, and much used in 
mourning. 

CRATULENCE, s. [from crapnln, Lat.] drunkenness; or 
the disorder of the head occasioned by excessive drinking. 

GttA'PULOIJS, a. | erapnlosns, l.at.j drunk; aiek or dis¬ 
ordered ill the head by excessive drinking. 

To CRASH, v. n. to make a loud noise; applied to that 
which is occasioned by the fall ot several things at once. 
Actively, to break or bruise by means ol force. 

CRASH, s. a loud, sudden, mixed sound, occasioned by 
several things falling, or being dashed together. 


as a claim, applied to things. 

CRA‘ VEN, a division of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
on the river Are. 

CRAVEN; s. a cork that is conquered, and void of cou¬ 
rage. Figuratively, a coward, or one afraid to encounter any 
danger. In criminal trials by battle, it was the exclamation 
of those who yielded to their opponents. 

To CRA'VKN, v. cc. to render inactive by fear; to render a 
person a coward, or all'oet with cowardice. 

CRATER, s. an insatiable asker; a beggar. 

To CRAINCII, or ( RANCH, r. a. [limn sehrantsui, Bclg. 
whence the vulgar moie properly say to schruuuch] to ciiisli 
with the teeth. 

( RAW, s. [hror, Dan.] the crop or first stomach in lards, 
made by the infinitely wise Architect of the world to supply 
tin: want of teeth and mastication ill bilds. 

CRAWFISH, s. [sometimes wii.ttcn e rau/ish: tenviw. 
Fix] in Natural History, a small fresh-water lish, ill the Imm 
of a lobster. Also a eiustaeecms sc.i-li-h, as large as a lobster 
and in many respects resembling it; but less cahe.de u. 
flavour. 

'To CRAWL, v.n. Uriel, n, Belg.] to move with a slow 
motion along the ground, like a vvoim. I-igmativc 1\, to move 
slowly; to creep; to move in an abject post me, despised by- 
all; to cringe. 

CRAWLER, s. an animal which moves with its belly on 
the ground ; a creeper. 

CRA'YFlSll, s. the same with the Cu.vwumi, which see. 
CRA YON, s. [Fr.] a kind of pencil; any colour formed 
into a roll or pencil. Figuratively, a design or pottiait exe¬ 
cuted with crayons. 

To CRAZE, v. a. [,'eraser, Fr.] to break. Figuratively, 
to crush or weaken a claim, or arguments; to powder, lo 
disorder the senses or brain ot a person. 

(‘R.VZEDNF.SS, or CRA'/.INEsS, s. the state of a thing 
hrok.n: weakness. Madness, applied to the understanding. 

CRAZY, a. | ii rase, Fr. ] broken. Figuratively, weak 
with age; decrepit; feeble. Disordered in mind; lunatic, 
or mad. 

To CREAK, or CREEK, r. n. [ciiyw, old l'r.J to make, 
a harsh, shrill, and disagitcable noise, like that ot a ru-tv 
hinge, applied both to things and animals. 

CREAM, [creator, but.) the thick, .'at, or unctuous 
substance which rises on the surlace ot milk when it has 
stood foi some lime, used in making butter. Figuratively, 
llio best, essential, or most valuable part of any thing; as, 
the cream of the jest. Cream-Jaecd, pale with feu . 

To CREAM, v. n. to rise in c ream. To look paly like 
cream. Actively, to skim oil' the cream of milk. Figura- 
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lively, to take or collect the flower, host part, or quintessence 
of anv thint:'- 

CREAMY, a. abounding with, or of the nature of cream. 
CREANCE, *. [Fr.] in Falconry, a line small line, fast¬ 
ened to a hawk's leash when she is lirst lured. 

CHEASE, s. a mark made in any thing by folding it. 

To C It EASE, e. a. to make a niark in any thing by fold- 
ini' or doubling it. 

To CM KATE, r. a. [m-o, I.at.] to form out of nothing; to 
cause to exist. Figuratively, to cause or produce ; to occa¬ 
sion; to confer an honour or dignity; to invest with a new 
character. In I.aw, to give a thing new qualities; or put it 
into a new state. 

CREATION, s. [cj-tnho, l.at.] the act of forming or giv¬ 
ing existence. In its strict sense, it implies the giving exist¬ 
ence to a thing which had no pre-existent matter. Figura- 
iivvly, the net of eonli iiing titles and dignity. The things 
created ; the universe; any thing produced. 

CREATIVE, a. having* the power u> form out of nothing ; 
exciting the act or power of creation. 

CRI'.A'IOR, s. [creator , hat.] the Being that, bestows ex¬ 
istence, or forms without, any preceding matter; Cod. 

CUE All .HE, krec-tur, s. a being which owes its ex¬ 
istence to something else. Any thing created. An animal not 
human. A general term for man. A word ot contempt for 
a human being. A word of petty tenderness. Figuratively, 
used for one who owes his fortune to, and is at the devotion 
of, another. 

CKL'ATUREEY, ad. having the qualities of a created 
tiling. 

CREBRITUDK, s. [erihritmlo, I,at.] frequent ness, or the 
quality of repealing the same tiling oltett. 

CHEBROLS, a. \erilu »•, l.at.] frequent. 
cm:'Vi, or (Vow/, a village of France, in the department 
of Sutnmi , famous for a gn at victory obtained over the 
French by Edward III. Aug. 24, 1414, wherein the former 
ware defentid with great slaughter, 4(1,1)00 loot being left 
dead in the field, besides the horse; among whom were the 
king of Bohemia, the count of Flanders, N other sovereign 
princes. Sit bannerets, I 200 knights, I.i(M) gentlemen, 4000 
men at arms, with the duke ot Ahnqoii. and oilier great 
men, the flower of the French nobility. 1 he English army 
was drawn up in three lines; the first consisted ot SOU men 
at arms, 4000 English archers, and not) Welsh loot, com¬ 
manded by Edward piimv of Wales, n-si-ted by the earls ot 
Warwick, Oxford, i£e. The second line, composed ot S00 
men at arms, 4000 halberdiers, and 2 lt'0 archers, was led 
by the calls of Arumh 1 and Northampton. I lie third line, or 
body of ft serve, in which were 700 men at arms, />.!(>() bil- 
meii, and (1000 arehets, was ranged along the summit ot uhi'1, 
and conducted by the king in person, attended by the lords 
Mowbray, Moitimer, and others. The army ot the french 
consisted of more than 120,000 men. Civey is about 10 
miles X. of Abbeville. 

CREDENCE, .«. [from credo, Eat.] belief; credit; the 
net of the mind whereby it assents to the truth ot a per¬ 
son’s pretensions, and places confidence in his claim to assent. 
Figuratively, that which gives a person a right to beliet or 
credit. 

CREDENBA, s. [Eat.] in Theology, things or articles 
which it is necessary to believe; those propositions or articles 
which are merely the objects of faith, opposed to agenda, or 
practical duties. 

CREDENT, n. [c raleits, Lat.’j believing; easy of be¬ 
lief. 

CREDE NTIAL, s. [from rrcdenx, Eat.] that which gives 
a right to belief and credit; that which warrants a persou’s 


assuming any authority, and claims the respect due to one 
of that character. 

CREDIBILITY, s. the claim which a thing may have to 
be assented to or believed ; the quality or evidence which 
renders a thing fit to be assented to ; probability; belief. 

CREDIBLE, a. [credibilis, Lnt] worthy of credit, assent, 
or belief; having a just claim to belief. 

CUE DIBEENF.SS, *. the quality which renders a thing 
worthy of credit, assent, or belief; credibility. 

CREDIBLY, ad. in such a manner us may be assented 
to; in such a manner as to claim belief. 

CRE DIT, s. [credit, Fr.] a belief of a thing as a truth. 
Figuratively, honour, esteem, testimony, or reputation for 
honesty; influence; power not compulsive; interest; the 
lending and expectation of money lent within some limited 
time; flic faith reposed in the government by lending money 
at interest, which may be transferred, though not redeemable, 
or is promised to he repaid at a certain time. In Eonmieiee, 
it signifies something sold on trust; and the crcdi.' of a per¬ 
son's account is that on which his pay incuts, whether in cash 
or other commodities, are registered. 

To CKE'DIT, v. a. [credo. Let.] to believe or assent 
to what a person savs as truth. Eiguralivcly, to reflect 
honour on u person or thing; to tiust or confide in one; 
to let a person have goods on trust. In Commerce, to 
discharge a debt, by an entry oil the credit side ol an 
account. 

CREDITABLE, a. reputable; honourable; decent; that 
iuuv engage confidence or esteem. In Commerce, that may 
procure tiust. 

(I! EDITA BEEN ESS, x. reputation; estimation; decency; 
the being generally ptaised and esteemed. 

CREDITABLY, nd. in such a manner as to keep one’s 
reputation, or avoid disgrace ; reputably ; decently. 

CRE DITOS, a town in Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a considerable manufacture of serges ; for¬ 
merly the see ol a bishop. I he cathedral, a magnificent 
structure, 200 feet in length, is still standing. It is seated 
between two hills on the river Creddy, 12 miles X. W. of 
Exeter, and ISO \V. bv N. of London. Cruliton was nearly 
destroyed bv lire in 1744. Population .7022. 

CRE DITOR, s. [creditor. Eat.] one who lets another have 
anv thing on trust; one to whom a debt is owing. In Book- 
keeping,"that side of an account wherein all things which are 
delivered are entered; in the Cash-book, it contains a person’s 
payments. 

CRKDC'EITY, x. \cr(:dulitus, Lat.] belief without examin¬ 
ing into the truth of the thing assented to ; too great easiness 
ill believing; want of suspicion or caution. 

CREDULOUS, «. [crcdiihis, Eat.] assenting to anything 
proposed as an object of belief, without examining into its 
truth; unsuspecting; easy to be deceived. 

CREDULOUSNESS, s. the quality of believing without 
examining; credulity; want ol due caution. 

CREED, x. [credo, Eat.] a brief summary of the articles 
of a Christian’s belief. There are several ancient forms 
and scattered remains of creeds to be met with in the records 
of the primitive church; but the most universal creeds, and 
those which tire allowed by the canons of the church, are 
the Apostolical, the Athannxian, and Niccne Creeds. _ Any 
solemn profession of principles or opinion. “ There’s my 
creed:’ Shah. 

To CREEK, v. a. [krelte, Belg-1 to make a harsh noise. 

CREEK, x. [rrecea. Sax.] in Geography, a part of the sea 
which runs into the land; a port, hay, or cove. An alley, or 
narrow passage. Creek of daij, the first appearance ol tho 
dawn, from krieck<■, Teut. 
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CREE'KY, a. full of creeks and windings; unequal. 

T« CREEP, ». n. [prefer, crept; crypan , Sax.] to move 
with the belly on the ground, applied to reptiles or animals 
which have no logs, such as worms and serpents. Figura¬ 
tively, to grow on the ground, or upon supporters, applied to 
vegetables. To move slowly; to move unperceived into any 
place; to come unexpected, or steal out of a place unper- 
ceived and unheard; to behave with abjectness, or meanness 
of spirit; to fawn. 

CREEPER, s. [ creopcrc , Sax.] a plant which runs along 
the ground, or supports itself by means of some stronger body. 
An iron used to slide along a grate in kitchens. A kind of 
patten or clog worn by women iu diity weather. 

CRE'EI’HOl.E, s. a hole or cavity into which an animal 
may retire to escape danger. Figuratively, an excuse; means 
devised to escape shame, or elude the force of law. 

CREEPINCLY, ad. in a slow motion; after the manner 
of a reptile; slowly. 

CREMATION, s. [ crematio , Lat.] a burning. 

CREMO N A, a city of Italy, and capital of the Cremoncse, 
(a territory ot Milan, having Mantua on the E. and the Bresoi- 
11110 °n the N.) It is a bishop’s see, and has an university. 
'I lie principal streets are broad and straight, adorned with some 
small squares, ami many noble editions. The country about 
is fertile, producing wine, fruits, honey, flax, Are. It is seated 
on the Oglio, iu a delightful plain, near the Pd, 30 miles N. 
W. of Parma. 

CRE'MOR, s. [I.at.] a milky substance; a soft liquor re¬ 
sembling cream. 

CRK'NA’l El), a. [ crm/ilus , J.at.] in Botany, notched; 
jagged; or sawed on the edges. 

CRE'PANE, s. in Farriery, an ulcer in the midst of the fore¬ 
part of the foot, caused by a bilious, sharp, and biting Innnonr, 
that, frets the skin, or by a burl given by striking the hinder feet. 

To CREPITATE, o. n. [crepito, I .at.] to make a small 
crackling noise. 

CREPITATION, s. a small crackling noise, as the burning 
of thorns, parching of peas, A-c. 

CREPT, tlu> participle of creep. 

CHKPU'SCULE, s. [crcpnsculnm, 1 .at.] in Astronomy, the 
twilight. 

CRKPU'SCUI.OFS, a. [from crcpuscidum, Lat.] glimmer¬ 
ing; in a state between light and darkness. 

CRESCENT, a. [crescent, Lat.] growing; increasing; in 
a state of increase. 

CRE'SCENT, s. the moon in her state of increase. In 
Heraldry, it is a bearing iu form of a new moon; and is used 
either as an honourable bearing, or as a distinction between 
elder and younger families; being generally assigned to the 
second son, and his descendants. • 

CRF.'NCIVE, a. increasing; growing. Shah. 

CRESS, s. [plural cresses, perhaps fintu crrsco, Lat. on 
account of its quick growth] a herb used for salad, or eaten 
raw, of which there are several sorts ; the garden cress and 
the water cress are most, known. 

CRESSET, s. [from croisclte, Fr.] a great light set on a 
light-house, or watch-tower; a beacon. A lamp or torch. 

CREST, s. [crista, Lat.] in Armoury, the top part of the 
armour for the head, mounting over the helmet iu manner 
of a eomh, or tuft of a cock, deriving its name from crista, a 
cock’s comb, and was for the most part made of feathers, or 
the hair of horse's tails. In Heraldry, the uppermost part ot 
an armoury, or that part of the casque or helmet next to the 
mantle. The Crest is deemed a greater mark of nobility 
than the armoury; being borne at tournaments, to which 
none were admitted, till they had given good proof of their 
nobility. Figuratively, pride, spirit, or courage. 


CRE'STED, a. [cristatus, Lat.] adorned with a plume or 
crest; having a comb or tuft on the head. In Botany, flowers 
furnished with a tuft or crest, us in the common milkwort. 

CRE'ST-FALLEN, a. dispirited; coward; in a state of 
dejection. 

CRE'STLESS, a. in Heraldry, not honoured with coat- 
armoury ; or of a noble or honourable family. 

CRETA'CEOIJS, kre-ta-shus, «. [from creta, Lat.] chalky; 
abounrling with, having the qualities of chalk. 

CRE'VICE, s. [from crcver, Fr.] a narrow opening made in 
a thing by its cracking, generally applied to walls or wain¬ 
scots. A crack; a cleft; a Haw. 

CREW, s. [probably from crulh, Sax.] formerly a company 
met together for any purpose. At present applied to a ship’s 
company ; or used to signify a company of contemptible per¬ 
sons, or such as herd together with some bad design. 

CREWEL, s. [ hlcu cl, Belg.] tine worsted or yarn twisted 
and made up in a knot or ball. 

CRE'WKERSE, a town of Somersetshire, with a market 
on Saturday, and manufactures of dowlas, sail-cloth, gut-web, 
and stockings. It is seated near a branch of the Parrel, on 
the confines of Dorsetshire, ‘25 miles S. of Wells, and 132 W. 
S. W. of London. Population 3789. 

CRIB, s. [Tent, crybbe, Sax.] the rack in a stable. Figu¬ 
ratively, the stall of an ox; a small habitation or hut. The 
cards which each party lay out of their hands, and sire reckoned 
for the benefit of tile dealer at the game of cribbage. 

ClH'BBACiE, s. a game at cards, wherein the players en¬ 
deavour to make fifteens, pairs, sequents, pairs rojal, (cor¬ 
ruptly pronounced pa mils) ami one-and-tbirty at playing, and 
to bold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, pairs loyal, 
and sequents, as they can. 

CRIBBLE, s. [cribrnm, l.at.] a corn sieve; coat sc lueal. 

CRIBRA'TION, s. [cribro , l.at.] the act of sifting, or sepa¬ 
rating by a sieve. 

CRICK, s. [ir/cco, lta!.] a noise made by a door whin its 
hinges arc rusty, or want oiling. A painful stiffness in the 
neck, from crycc, .Sax. A cricket. 

CRICKET, s. an insect which frequents fire-places or 
ovens, and is remarkable for a continual chirping or creaking 
noise. A game played with a bat and ball. A low seat or stool. 

CRICKHO WEE a town of Brecknockshire, much resorted 
to by invalids for the purpose of drinking goal’s milk and 
whey. It lias a market on Thursday, and the ruins of a castle, 
which appears to have been formerly a place of considerable 
strength. It. is seated on the river Usk, 10 miles S. E. of 
Brecknock, and 157 W. by N. of London. Population 1061. 

CRI'CKLA I)E, a town of Wilts, containing about 250 
houses, with a market on Saturday. It sends two members 
to parliament, and is seated o.i (lie Thames, (and the Thames 
and Severn Canal now comes up to the town,) 25 miles XV. 
by S. of Oxford, and 84 W. by N. of London. Popul. 1642. 

CUTER, s. a prison authorised to proclaim things that are- 
lost, or those which are to he sold. 

CRIM-TARTARY, or Crimea, a peninsula of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by pail of the district of Taurida, (a 
division of the Russian government of Ekaterinoslav,) and 
on the other parts by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
It is divided into two parts by mountains which run K. and 
W. The N. division is fit for pasturage only; in the S. 
part the valleys are remarkably fertile, and the climate ex¬ 
tremely mild. The lower bills, extending from Theodosia 
to the E. extremity of the country, are principally used in 
gardening, and produce excellent fruit. The Tartars are 
short and squat, with swarthy complexions, f'g’s eyes, 
square and flat faces, black hair, as strong as horse hair, 
and with vtrv little beards. Their shirts and drawers are 
3 P 
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cotton doth, and over them they have cloaks of felt, or 
sheep-skins. The women are too much like their husbands to 
be handsome; and the men usually make use of the slaves 
which they steal from their neighbours; and are continually 
roving from one place to another. The Tartar inhabitants are 
estimated at 70,000. Achmetsted now called Sympherpol, was 
made the capital in 1785. Besides the ports of Kerth and 
Jenikale, the road of Caffa, and the harbour of Baluclava, 
there is, near Sebastapol, one of the most capacious and 
secure harbours in the world. 

CRIME, s. [crimen, Lat.] a voluntary breach of any known 
law; an act of wickedness; an offence. Synon. Faults re¬ 
sult from human weakness, being transgressions of the rules 
of duty. Crimes proceed from the wickedness of the heart, 
being actions against the rules of nature. 

CRI'MINAL, a. [criminalis, Lai.] contrary to any known 
law. Figuratively, faulty; worthy of blame: guilty ; subject 
to some punishment on account of the violation of a law. In 
Law, that which is opposed to civil. 

CRIMINAL, *. a person who is accused of a voluntary 
breach of a known law; a person who has knowingly and 
wilfully acted contrary to any law. 

CRIMINALLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with inno¬ 
cence ; in a manner which implies guilt, or the wilful breach 
of some law; in a manner which deserves blame or punish¬ 
ment; wickedly; guiltily. 

CRIMINATION, s. [criminatio, Lat.] the act of accusing 
a person of the breach of some law ; arraignment. 

CRI'MINATORY, a. [from crimina, Lat.] relating to ac¬ 
cusation ; accusing; censorious. 

CRl'MINOUS, a. [ criminosus , Lat.] enormously guilty; 
iniquitous ; wicked. 

CRIMP, a. [from enmble or crumble ] easily broken; crum¬ 
bling with dryness ; easily reduced to powder. Figuratively, 
not consistent; not of any force. A low word. 

To CRI'MPLK, v. a. [krimpen, Teut.] to draw together in 
wrinkles; to contract; to corrugate. 

CRI MSON, s. [cremosino, Ital.] a deep red colour, mixed 
with an appearance of blue. Figuratively, in Poetical lan¬ 
guage, used for a dark, or any degree of a red colour. 

To CRl'MSON, ii. a. to dye or colour with rial or crimson. 

CRI'NCUM, s. [a cant word] a cramp; whimsy. 

CRINGE, s. a low bow, carrying with it the idea of fawn¬ 
ing and mean servility. 

To CRINGE, t>. a. [kricchen, Tent.] to form into wrinkles, 
or uncouth appearances ; to draw together; to contract. Neu- 
terly, to behave in a mean, servile manner; to fawn. 

CitlNI'GEROUS, a. [from crinis and gero, Lat.] hairy; 
overgrown with hair. 

To ('RJ'NKLE, v. n. [krinckrlcn, Belg.] to go in and out; 
to wrinkle; to run in flexures. Actively, to draw a thing into 
wrinkles ; to make the surface of a thing uneven. 

CRI'NKLE, s. a wrinkle; a sinuosity. 

CRI'NOSE, a. [from crinis, Lat..] hairy. 

CRINO'SITY, s. [crinosilas, Lat.] hairiness. 

CRl'PPI.E, s. [ crypel , Sax.] a person who has not the use 
of his limbs, especially his legs. 

To CRI PPLE, v. a. to make lame, or deprive a person of 
the use of his limbs. 

CRI'PPI.ENESS, s. the state of a person who is lame, or 
has not ihe use of his limbs; lameness. 

CRI SIS, s. [i-(ii<7i(, Gr.] in Medicine, a change in a dis¬ 
order, which either determines a patient’s death or recovery. 
Figuratively, a period of time wherein an undertaking is ar¬ 
rived at its greatest height; any particular period. 

CRISP, a. [crispus, Lat.] curled, indented, winding. Dry, 
brittle, or easily Inoken; friable. Short; brisk. 


To CRISP, v. a. [crispo, Lat.] to *url, or form a thing 
into a ring; to twist. Neuterly, to run in and out. To make 
a thing easy to be broken by frying or drying it. 

CRtSPA'TlON, *. the act of curling; the state of being 
curled. 

CRI'SPING-IRON, or CRI'SPING-PIN, *. a curing 
iron. 

CRI'SPNESS, s. the quality of a thing curled; easiness to 
be broken, owing to dryness. In Cookery, brittleness, owing 
to the hard incrustation formed by a brisk fire. 

CRISPY, a. curled. In Cookery, brown and brittle. 

CIUTE'RION, s. [Kptn'ifHoy, Gr.] a standard, by which the 
goodness or badness of a tiling may be judged. 

CRI TIC, s. [from epimroc, Gr.] a person formed by nature, 
and qualified by art, to point out the perfection and imperfec¬ 
tion of any of the productions in the arts or sciences; one who 
is employed in distinguishing the beauties or defects of an 
author; an examiner; a judge. Figuratively, a censurer, or 
person apt to find fault. 

CRITIC, a. belonging to criticism; or the art of judging 
of the performances of an author. 

CRITIC, (by some spelt critique, and then pronounced 
kre-tevk) s. [critique, Fr.] an examination or comment on the 
works of an author, wherein both taste and learning are used 
as guides ; a criticism ; the art of criticism. 

CRITICAL, a. able to distinguish the beauties and defects 
of any production; nice, exact, accurate; with all the judg¬ 
ment and care of a critic; after the manner of a critic; ac¬ 
cording to the rules of criticism. Captious ; inclined to find 
fault; censorious. In Medicine and Politics, that in which 
some crisis or important change happens. 

CRITICALLY, nil. in a critical manner; in such a man¬ 
ner as to discover beauties or defects; exactly; curiously. 
At some precise period. 

CRITIC ALNESS, s. exactness, nicety, accuracy; the act 
of exercising the judgment, in order to discern the faults or' 
perfections of any production. Incidence at a particular 
point of time. 

To CRITICISE, krit-e-size, a. to write remarks, or 
point out the beauties and defects of any production. Figura¬ 
tively, to find fault with. Actively, to censure, blame, or find 
fault with ; to pass judgment upon. 

CRITICISM, krit-e-sizm, s. the art or standard of judg¬ 
ing well of the merits or demerits of any production. Figu¬ 
ratively, remark or observation made by a critic. 

To CROAK, v. [cracettan. Sax.] to make a hoarse noise, 
applied to that in.ale by a frog or raven. Figuratively, to 
caw, to cry, or make a disagreeable murmur. 

CROAK, s. the noise made by a frog, raven, or crow. 

CROATIA, a country of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by Hungary; on the E. and S. E. by Hungary and Sola • 
vonia; on the S. by Sdavonia and Bosnia; and on the W. 
by Morlachia. The Austrian Croatia is about 130 miles 
in length, and from 40 to (SO in breadth. The Turkish 
Croatia is about 40 miles long and 20 wide, lri the middle 
ages they bad kings of their own, but in the lltli century, 
Croatia and Dalmatia devolved to the king of Hungary. 
Agram or Zagrab, the capital of the Austrian part, is 170 miles 
8. by VV. of Vienna, in Ion. 16. 10. E. lat. 45. 45. N. 

CRO'CEOUN, a. [croccus, Lat.] consisting of or resem¬ 
bling saffron; yellow, or of a saffron colour. 

CRO'CllES, s. little burls upon the top of a deer’s 
horn. 

CROCK, s. [kruik, Belg.] a cup or earthen vessel; a pot 
to boil victuals in. Figuratively, die smut occasioned by rub¬ 
bing the outside of a pot against any thing. 

CRO'CKEIlY, s. [from kruidt, Belg.] earthenware. 
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CROCODILE, s. [cpoxuf< i\»c, from Kpoxoc and hiKbc, Gr.] 
vi amphibious voracious animal, in shape resembling 1 a lizard, 
and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with very 
hard scales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be pierced; 
except under the belly, where the skin is tender. It has a wide 
throat, with several rows of teeth, sharp and separated, which 
enter one another. It runs with great swiftness; but does 
not easily turn itself. It is long-lived, and is said to grow 
continually to its death. Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits 
long. Crocodiles lay their eggs, resembling goose-eggs, some¬ 
times amounting to sixty, near the water-side; covering them 
with the sand, that the heat of the sun may hatch them. 

CRO'CUS, s. a plant, of which there are two kinds, the ver¬ 
nal and autumnal; the summits of the poiutal of the latter spe¬ 
cies, with narrow leaves rolled back at the edges, arc the saf¬ 
fron of the shops. In Chemistry, any metal calcined to a red 
or deep yellow colour. 

CROFT, s. [croft, Sax.] a little close joining to a house, 
used either for corn or pasture. 

CltOISA'DE, or CIIOISA'UO, s. [from croix, Fr.] a holy 
war; a name given to the expeditions of the Christians against 
die Infidels, for the recovery of Palestine; so called because 
those who were engaged in them wore a cross on their clothes, 
amt bore one on their standard. 

CROTSEX, s. [croisrs, Fr.] pilgrims bound for the Holy 
Land, or those who have been already there, and who carry a 
cross. Soldiers engaged in a croisade. 

CRO'MA CK- IVA TER, a romantic lake of Cumberland, on 
the Cocker, between Butlermere and Lowes Water, 4 miles in 
length, nearly half a mile in breadth, in some places very deep, 
and containing 3 little islands, one of which is a rock. Half 
a mile from the S. W. end, is a most astonishing waterfall, 
culled Scale Force, situate in an opening between the moun¬ 
tains of Melbreak and Blea-cragg. 

CROMA RTY, a tolerably fertile, and, of late years, well- 
Cultivated county of Scotland, comprehending part of a penin¬ 
sula on the. south coast of the Frith to which it gives name. 
On the S. and W. it is bounded by Ross-shire; and on the E. 
by the Frith of Murray. It is Hi miles long from E. to W. and 
about (i miles in its greatest breadth. It sends one member to 
parliament, jointly with Ross-sliire, and in conjunction with 
tli.it county, the population is about 74,820. Its capital, of 
the same name, has a manufacture of hempen cloth, which em¬ 
ploys about 200 persons, and a considerable coasting trade in 
corn, thread, yarn, fish, and skins. It contains a population of 
about 2G00 souls, and is situated at or near the entrance of the 
Frith of Cromarty, the most safe, extensive, and commodious 
hay, or harbour of Scotland, and one of the finest in Europe, 
or the world. This truly excellent, but much neglected har¬ 
bour, the Portus Salt) I is of the Romans, is about 22 miles in 
length, and in some parts 4 in breadth ; the entrance is narrow 
and bold, being formed by two huge lofty rocks, which project 
into tlic sea till they approach within a mile of each other, and 
therefore defend this fine huv completely from winds and 
storms. These rocky promontories, or islands, thus approach¬ 
ing each other, and having also a similar appearance, are called 
hy the natives. The Soolcrs of Cromarty, which, in the .Scottish 
language, means wooers, or lovers. Such is the vast extent 
of sea-room in this bay, that almost the whole British navy 
might ride with safety within it; and the state of the shore, or 
anchorage ground, on both sides, for several miles up, is so 
favourable and smooth, that were a vessel driven from her 
cables and cast ashore, little or no damage would be incurred. 
The town of Cromarty is 18 miles N. E. of Inverness, in lat. 
57. 38. N. long. 3. 50. W. 

CRO'MER, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Saturday. 
U is seated near the sea-side, and was formerly more consi- 
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derahle than it is at present; for it had two chuitheS, Of 
which, with several houses, were swallowed up by the sea. 
The inhabitants are now chiefly fishermen. The town has been 
walled round, some remains of which are stiil to be seen ; but 
it at present consists of only about 200 houses, straggling here 
and there, without form or order. It is 22 miles N. of Nor- 
"wich, and 129 N. E. of London. Population 1232. 

CRO'MFORD, a village in Derbyshire, on the river Der¬ 
went, 2 miles N. of Wicksworth. Here Sir R. Arkwright 
aid the foundation of his great cotton manufacture, which i* 
still prosperously carried on by his son. Here also he built 
a noble seat aud a church. 

CRO'MWELL, Oliver, was the son of Mr. Robert Crom¬ 
well, who was the second son of Sir Henry Cromwell, of 
Hinchingbrookc, in the county of Huntingdon, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Stewart, of the Isle of Ely, knight. 
He was horn in the parish of St. John, in the ancient 
borough of Huntingdon, on April 24 or 25, in 1599, in the 
41st year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. He was sent to 
school under the care of Dr. Thomas Beard, master of the 
free-school at Huntingdon. He from thence removed to 
Sidney college in Cambridge, where he was admitted April 
23, 1616, under the tuition of Mr. Richard Howlet, who, 
by a strict attention to his pupil’s disposition, very quickly 
discovered, that he was less addicted to speculation than to 
action. His father dying, he returned home, where his con¬ 
duct was far enough from being regular, insomuch that it 
gave his mother, who was a notable and prudent woman, 
much uneasiness. She was advised by some near relations 
to send him up to London, and to place him in Lincoln's inn, 
which she accordingly did, hut without any extraordinary 
effects, since it only served to bring him acquainted with 
the vices of the town, hy way of addition to those to which 
he had been addicted in the country. It docs not at all ap¬ 
pear that lie applied himself to the study of the law, which 
was what his friends aimed at; on the contrary, he con¬ 
tinued to pursue his pleasures, and gave himself up to wine, 
women, and play; in which last, though lie was sometimes 
fortunate, yet, taking all his expenses together, they so much 
exceeded his income, that he quickly dissipated all that his 
father left him. But after a few years spent in this imumcr, 
lie saw plainly the consequence of his follies, renounced 
them suddenly, and began to lead a very grave and sober 
life, and entered into a close friendship with several eminent 
divines, who looked upon hi.s reformation us very extraor¬ 
dinary, and spoke of hint as a man of sense and great abili¬ 
ties. As lie was nearly related to Mr. Hampden of Buck¬ 
inghamshire, to the Barringtons of Essex, and other consi¬ 
derable families, they interested themselves in his favour, 
and were very desirous of seeing him settled in the world; 
in order to which, a marriage was proposed, which soon 
after took effect. The lady he married was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bonchier, of Essex, knight, a woman 
of spirit and parts, and being descended from an ancient 
family, did not want a considerable portion of pride. Mr. 
Cromwell soon after returned to his own country, and settled 
at Huntingdon, till the death of his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, 
who left an estate of between 4001. and 5001. ,i year, induced 
him to remove into the Isle of Ely. It was about this time 
that he began to converse mostly with them that were then 
«tyled Puritans, and by degrees affected their notions with 
great warmth and violence. He was elected a member of 
the third parliament in the reign of Charles 1. which met 
January 20, 1028, and was of the committee for religion, 
where lie distinguished himself by his zeal against popery, 
and by complaining of Dr. Node, then bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, licensing books which had a very dangerous tendency 
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After the dissolution of that parliament, he returned again 
into the country, where he continued to express much con¬ 
cern for religion, to frequent silenced ministers, and to in¬ 
vite them often to lectures and sermons at his house, by 
which he again brought his atf.iirs into a very indifferent 
situation; so that he judged it necessary to try what industry 
might do towards repairing these breaches, which led him" 
to take a farm at St. he’s, and this lie kept about five years; 
though indeed, instead of repairing, it helped to run out the 
rest of his fortune, lie had prayers in the morning and af¬ 
ternoon, and he gave public notice that he was ready to 
make restitution to any from whom he had won money at 
play; and he actually did return 301. to Mr. Gallon, from 
whom he won it several years before. When the earl of 
Bedford, and some other persons of high distinction, who 
had estates in Lincolnshire, were desirous of having the fi ns 
drained, Cromwell violently opposed it, which gave occa¬ 
sion to Air. Hampden to recommend him to his friends in 
parliament as a person capable of conducting great things. 
He had the address to get himself chosen for Cambridge, a 
place in which he was not known, and was very zealous in 
promoting the remonstrance, carried November 11, l(i4l, 
which laid the basis of the eiiil war. In Idl'd, A.Ir. Crom¬ 
well raised a troop of horse, which he commanded, by vir¬ 
tue of a commission from the carl of Essex, and acted \erv 
vigorously, so that be was promoted to the rank of colonel, 
and had 1000 horse under his command, and was some 
time afterwards lieutenant-general of the horse. In the 
battle of Alarstou Moor, July 3, Kill, it was universally 
allowed that his cavalry had the greatest share in gaining the 
battle. In the winter, when the parliament sat, Cromwell 
and his friends carried what was then called the sclf-di living 
ordinance, that excluded the members of either house from 
having any commands in the aimv: however, Cromwell 
was at first occasionally, and at last absolutely exempted. 
T’pou the introduetion of the new model, as it was called, 
the chief command of the army was given to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax; and from being lieutenant-general of horse, Crom¬ 
well became lieutenant-general of the army, of which, while 
another had the title, he seems to have had the direction. 
Ill 1616, the earl of Kssex died suddenly: and Cromwell 
turned his thoughts entirely to make the army the supreme 
power, which lie accordingly < fleeted, and turned out those 
members of the house who would not act by his direction. 
The circumstances connected with the beheading of the 
king, and other public transactions of that period, are will 
known. Cromwell had the command of the forces in Ire¬ 
land, and the title of Lord Lieutenant was bestowed upon 
him; and by the month of June 1650; all Ireland was in 
a manner subdued, and that, in so short a space as nine 
months. He left Ireton, bis deputy there, and came over to 
England. On June 26, 16.00, he was appointed general 
and commander in chief of all the forces of the common¬ 
wealth, and set out on his march against, the Scots, who 
bad received Charles II. On September 3, 1051, lie totally 
defeated the king’s forces at Worcester; he then came up 
to London, and was congratulated bv the house of commons, 
the council of state, the lord mayor, &c. On the 19th of 
April, 1643, he called a council of officers, to debate about 
the government: while they were sitting, coloni 1 Tngolbv 
came and informed them, that the parliament had framed 
a bill to continue, themselves till November 5, in the next 
year, proposing to fill up the bouse by new elections ; where¬ 
upon the general marched directly to Westminster, with 
about 300 men, placed his soldiers about the house, entered 
first himself, and, after staying for some time talking to them, 
he ordered the soldiers to see the house clear of all members. 


and having caused the doors to be looked up, went away to 
Whitehall. On December 16, the same year, Cromwell was 
invested in the court of Chancery in Westminster-lmll, with 
great solemnity, with the title of Protector of the Common¬ 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, being then in the 
64th year of his age. lie applied himself immediately to 
the settling of public affairs, both foreign and domestic, and 
concluded a peace with the States of Holland, in which 
Denmark was included, lie also made peace with Sweden, 
and France and Spain contended so earnestly for his friend¬ 
ship, that they made themselves ridiculous. As to domestic 
nttiiirs, he filled the courts of Westminster with able judges, 
professed an unalterable resolution of maintaining liberty of 
conscience, and dismissed from their commands such officers 
as he could not confide in. He gave the command of all the 
forces in Scotland to general Monk, and sent his own son 
Henry to govern Ireland. By an ordinance dated the 12lh 
of April, 1654, he united England and Scotland, fixing the 
number of representatives fur the latter at thirty, and soon 
after he did the same by Ireland. He shewed a great regard 
to justice, in causing the brother of the ambassador from Por¬ 
tugal to be executed for murder. He called a parliament to 
meet on September 3, which was accordingly opened on that 
day, to which the Protector went in great state, lie received 
the house of commons in the painted chamber, where lie 
made them a very long speech. When they came to their 
house, after electing Mr. William Lcuthul! their speaker, 
they fell to debating whether the supreme legislative power 
of the kingdom should be in a single person or a parliament. 
This so alarmed the Protector, that on the 12th of the same, 
mouth, he caused a guard to he set at the painted chamber, 
where he gave them a sharp reproof, and none were per¬ 
mitted to go into the house afterward before they had taken 
an oath to he faithful to the Protector and his government. 
The Protector finding this parliament would give him no 
money, and that they were about to take away his power, 
dissolved them. He restored to the city their militia. This 
year, 1655. there were some conspiracies, for which several 
persons suffered death, and the Protector from henceforth 
made no difficulty of supporting his anthoiity, in any manner, 
and by any means. In the spring of this year he sent a power¬ 
ful fleet under the command of admiral Pent), and a great 
body of land forces, commanded by general Venables, in 
hopes to make himself master of great part of the Spanish 
West Indies; and though they failed in their main design, 
yet they made themselves masters of Jamaica, and admiral 
Blake did great things in the Mediterranean: so that the 
Protector’s reputation was very high abroad. Writs were 
issued out for the parliament to meet September 17, 1656, at 
which time they met accordingly; but there was a guard posted 
at the door of the house, who sullered none to enter till they 
had swallowed the oaths that were ready prepared for them; 
by which about 200 were excluded. In the spring of the year 
1657, a kind of legislative government was brought upon the 
carpet, and it was agreed to offer Cromwell the title of king. 
Finding it disagreeable to his best friends, he told them he 
could not, with a good conscience, accept the title of king; 
hut his highness rosi lved upon a new inauguration, which 
was accordingly, with great solemnity, performed, June 26, 
1657, in Wtslininster-hall, with all the splendour of a coro¬ 
nation. On January 20, 1668, the commons met, as the other 
house also did, pursuant to the writs of summon issued by 
the Lord Protector; and all shew of force was withdrawn: 
but the two houses being at variance, the Protector dis¬ 
solved them February 4, with great bitterness of speech, and 
deep sorrow of heart. This year Dunkirk, which was 
taken chiefly by the valour of the English, was delivered 
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into the hands of Lockhart, his ambassador. His favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Cleypole, was about this time taken ill, and 
died Aug. (i. Ilo was from that time wholly altered, grow 
daily more reserved and suspicious, not indeed without rea¬ 
son ; for he found a general discontent prevail through the 
nation. At Hampton-eourt lie fell into a kind of slow fever, 
which soon degenerated into a tertian ague. Being re¬ 
moved to London, he became much worse, grew first lethar¬ 
gic, then delirious, from which he recovered a little, but 
was not capable of giving any distinct directions about 
public affairs. lie died Sept. 3, 10/38, in the tiOlh year of 
his age. A very pompous funeral was ordered at the pub¬ 
lic expence, and performed from Somerset-house with a 
splendour superior to any that has been bestowed upon 
crowned beads. The Protector had several children, of 
whom six survived to be men and women, viz. two sons and 
four daughters. 1. Richard Cromwell, born October, 1G26, 
and died July 13, 1712, at Chesliunt in Hertfordshire; 2. 
Henry Cromwell, born Jan. 20, 1627, died March 25, 1674. 
3. Bridget, who first married commissary-general Ireton, and 
after his decease lieutenant-general Fleetwood. 4. F.li/.abeth, 
born 1650; she married John Cleypole, esip a'Northampton¬ 
shire gentleman, whom the Protector made master of the 
horse, created him a baronet, July Ui, 1057, and appointed 
him one of bis lords. 5. Mary, who was married to the Lord 
Viscount Fauconherg, Nov. 18, 1G57, who was raised to the 
dignity of an earl by king William, and died on the last day 
of the year 1700. G. Frances, his youngest daughter, was 
twice married ; first, to Mr. Robert Rich, grandson to the earl 
of Warwick, Nov 11, 1G57, who died the IGtli of February 
following. She afterwards married Sir John Russell, of Chip¬ 
penham in Cambridgeshire; by whom she left several chil¬ 
dren, and lived to a great age. 

CRO'NliORO, a fortress of Zealand, situated on a point 
of land on the W. coast of the Sound, a little K. of F.lsi- 
nore, and opposite to Ilolsingborg, in Sweden. The late 
unfortunate Queen Matilda was imprisoned here, before 
she was removed to Zell. Adjoining to a palace, about, half 
a mile from Cronborg, is a garden called Hamlet’s Carden, 
supposed to be the spot where the murder of that king was 
committed. 

CRONE, s. [/ 'ironic , llelg.] an old ewe. Figuratively, an 
old woman. 

CRO’NET, s. in Farriery, the hair which grows over the top 
of a horse's hoof. 

CJiO‘NSTADT, a town and fortress of Russia, situated 
on the island of Rctufari, on the K. of the Gulf of Finland, 
12 miles W. of Petorslnirgh. Its harbour is the station 
of the Russian fleet, having great, magazines of naval 
stores, and numerous docks and yards for building and 
careening ships of the line. It was founded by Peter 1. 
improved by his daughter Elizabeth, and completed by 
Catharine II. Population, about 40,000. Lat. 59. 59. N. 
Ion. 29. 56. E. 

CRO'NY, s. an old and very intimate acquaintance or confi¬ 
dant. A cant word. 

CROOK, s. jeror, Fr.] any thing bent.; a shccphook ; a 
meander or winding; an artifice. “ Bit hook or by crook" by 
bending a thing to one’s purpose; at. all events. 

To CROOK, v. a. [croclier, Fr.j to bend, to turn any 
thing so as to resemble a book. Figuratively, to thwart: 
to divert from the original purpose. To pervert from 
rectitude. Ncutcrly, to have a curvature ; to be bent. 

CROO'KED, a. [erochr, Fr.] bent, opposed to straight; 
formed into an angle or hook ; winding; curved ; oblique. 
Figuratively perverse or bad; untoward. Synon. By 
crooked, is understood any deviation from natural straightness. 


Deformed implies any part of the body being imperfect or un¬ 
natural. Thus a man is crooked if any ways twisted or bent 
from the natural shape, and deformed if he has an eve, a 
finger, or a toe, too little or too much. 

CROO'KEDLY, ad. not straight; in an untoward, perverse, 
or uncomplying manner. 

CROOKEDNESS, s. deviation from straightness; inflec¬ 
tion; the bending of a body. Figuratively, a deformity of 
the body, arising from any of its limbs being distorted or out 
of shape. Applied to the rnind or temper, perxcisily, or a 
disposition which is not easily pleased. 

CROOKHOft V. See Cukwkkknf.. 

CROP, s. [crop, Sax.] the craw, or first stomach of birds, 
wherein their food is prepared for digestion. 

CROP, s. [croppa, Sax.] the highest part, end, or top of a 
thing. Figuratively, corn collected in a harvest; the prodm t 
of a field ; any thing cut off. 

To CROP, v. a. to cut off the tops or ends of any thing; 
to mow, reap, or lop. Figuratively, to shorten or consume in 
eating. Nenterlv, to yield a harvest. 

CRO'PFUI., a. filled; satiated with food. 

CRO'PPER, s. in Natural History, a kind of pigeon, re¬ 
markable for swelling its crop. 

CRO'PSICK, it. sick, or disordered by intemperate eating 
or drinking. 

CRO SCOMTt, a town of Somersetshire, near Wells : some 
cloth is made here ; but the chief manufacture is that of 
stockings. Market on Tuesday. 

CRO'SIKR, *. [rrofstr, Fr.] the pastoral staff of a bishop, 
so called from its having a cross on the top. 

CRO S1.KT, s. [rroissclrt, Fr.] a small cross. 

('ROSS, s. [ croir, Fr.] one right line passing over anoth. r 
at right angles ; an instrument made of two pieces of wood, 
culling or crossing each other at right angles, on which male¬ 
factors were executed among the Romans. The sign made 
by the priest on the forehead of a person when baptised, bv 
drawing two marks, which cross each other, with his fingers 
dipped in water. A monument to excite devotion ; and an¬ 
ciently set up in markets and other public places. Figurative¬ 
ly, any thing which is contrary to a person’s wishes, and is a 
trial of bis patience. 

CROSS, ,i. that falls athwart. Figuratively, opposite to a 
person’s wishes and expci tations ; perverse; not complying; 
peevish; displeased with trifles; contradictory; not easily 
persuaded. Reciprocal on each side ; interchanging. 

CROSS, prep, athwart, so as to intersect from one side to 
another; transversely; over ; from side to side. In Riding, so 
as to have one leg on each side of a horse; “ Cross his 
back.” 

To CROSS, v. a. to lay one line so as to form angles with 
another; to sign with a cross ; to mark out or cancel; to go 
over; lo move laterally, obliquely, or athwart. Figuratively, 
to oppose the designs of another, and thereby render him 
peevish; to eontradiet; to debar ; to preclude. Nenterlv, to 
lie athwart; to be inconsistent. 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, *. a round shot or bullet with a bar 
of iron put through it. 

CRO’SSBILL,.«. in Chancery, an original bill, by which the 
defendant prnvs relief against the plaintiff'. 

CRO’SSIUTE, s. a cheat; a deception. 

CROSSBOW, s. an engine or instrument made of a bow- 
fixed across a stock, used in shooting deer, pigeons, Arc. 
It will carry a bullet a considerable distance, anil do execu¬ 
tion. 

To CROSS-EXA MINE, v. a. to try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary parly. 

’ CROSS-FELL, a mountain in Cumberland, 8 miles E.S. li, 
3 Q 
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of Kirkoswold. Its extreme altitude is computed to be 2901 
feet. At different elevations are two extensive plains; and a 
third on the summit contains several hundred acres, covered 
with moss and other vegetable productions. A few yards be¬ 
low the summit is a well. 

CRO'SSGRAINED, a. in Joinery, applied to wood from 
whence a bough or branch has shot out, the grain ol the 
branch shooting forward, and crossing that of the trunk. Fi¬ 
guratively, hard to please ; peevish; perverse ; troublesome, 
vexatious. 

CRO SSI.ET, s. [cromieil, old Fr.] a kind of crucible. 

CRO SSLY, ad. athwart, so as to intersect or form ang.es 
Figuratively, opposite, contrary, untowardly. 

CROSSNESS, s. transverseness; intersection; perverse¬ 
ness ; peevishness. 

CROSSROW, s . the alphabet; so named from a cross be¬ 
ing formerly placed at the beginning ot it. 

CRO'SS-STAFK, s. an instrument used by seamen to take 
the meridian altitude ot the sun or stars, called likewise a 
fore-staff'. 

CROSS WAY, s. a small path intersecting a main 
road. 

CROSSWIND, s. a wind blowing either from the right or 
left across a ship’s way. 

CRO SS-WORT, s. a plant called also mugwcid, found on 
ditch banks, and flowers in May and June. 

CROTCH, s. [croc, Fr.] a hook or fork. 

CROTCHET, s. [ crochet , Fr.] in Music, one of the notes 
and marks of time, so called from its resembling a hook; it 
is equal to half a minim and double a quaver. In Printing, 
two opposite lines, hooked at the ends, serving to include any 
sentence or word that niay be left, out, without spoiling the 
sense of a period, marked [thus.] In Building, a support, or 
piece of wood fitted into another to sustain it. Figuratively, 
a fancy, odd conceit, or device. 

To CROUCH, i>. n. \crochrr, Fr.] to stoop low, applied to 
the posture of beasts, when they bend their legs, and approach 
with their bellies towards the ground, in testimony of obedience 
and submission. Figuratively, to bend or stoop to a person in 
a fawning and servile manner. 

CROUP, kroop, s. [croupe, Fr.] the rump of a fowl; the 
buttocks of a horse. A kind ot asthma, or catarrh, attended 
with great soreness in the throat and with inflammatory fever, 
from hropjan, Goth, to cry out. 

CROUPA'PES, s. in Farriery, higher leaps than those of 
rorvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of a horse in an 
equal height, so that he trusses his legs under bis belly with¬ 
out yerking. 

CROUTE, is. a preparation of cabbage used on ship-hoard, 
and esteemed a preservative against the sea-scurvy. 

CROW, kro, s. [craw. Sax.] a large black bird, of the 
carnivorous kind, or feeding on carrion, lo pinch a crow, 
to contend with a person. Sometimes it is used for a 
contention about some worthless thing, or trilling sub- 
j « t. In .Mechanics, a strong iron liar, used as a lever to 
lift up the ends of great heavy timber, force open doors, 
<Ve. The noise made by a cock. Paov. The crow thinks 
tin- own. turd the faired. So the Ethiopians are said lo 
paint the devil white. Every one is partial to his own 
arl, his own compositions, his own children, his own coun¬ 
try, Ac. 

To CROW, kro, v. n. [preter. / crew, crourcd, or have 
crowed ; crawan, Sax.] to make a loud shrill noise, applied to 
that made by a cock. Figuratively, to boast, bully, or assume 
a superiority over another; to swagger; to vapour. 

CRO'WBERRY, s. a small drooping shrub with trail¬ 
ing stems, and black berries, called also crakebcrrics. It 


is found on boggy heaths and mountains, and flowers m 
April and May. The berries, when boiled with alum, afford 
a dark purple dye. 

CROWD, s. [cruth, Sax.] a great number of people 
squeezed or close together; a great number of things of the 
same sort adjacent to each other. Figuratively, the vulgar or 
lower sort of people. A fiddle, from erwth, Brit. 

To CROWD, r. a. to fill a place with a great and confused 
multitude of people ; to force n great many things in a con¬ 
fused mantlet into the same place, to press close together; 
to encumber, or oppress by multitudes. In the Marine, to 
croud sail, to spread all the sails wide upon the yard for the 
sake of expedition, or quickening the motion of a ship. Neu- 
terly, to go in great multitudes; to thrust among a multitude 
of others ; to swarm. 

CRO WDER, s. a fiddler. A low word. 

CROWFOOT, s. iu Botany, the ranunculus, of which 
there are twelve species found native in England. Ill War, a 
caltrop, or piece of iron with four points, two, three, or four 
inches long, used for incommoding the cavalry. 

CRO'WLA M), a town of Lincolnshire, in the Fens, ap¬ 
proachable only bv narrow causeways. It has loin sheets 
separated from' each other by water-courses, and connected 
bv a curious triangular bridge for foot passengers: the banks 
of the water-courses are supported by piles, and set with wil¬ 
low-trees. The chief trade is in fish and wild fowl, which are 
in great plenty in the adjacent pools and marshes. It was 
formerly celebrated for its abbey of black monks, a noble 
structure, founded by Ethelbald, king ol Mercia, ot winch 
nothing now remains except the N. aisle, which is used .is 
the parish church, it is seated in an island of the same name, 
(railed frmvl.iml. from its soil, cnidu tnra, which signifies 
raw, or tnmltlv land,) 11 miles N. of Peterborough, audit.} 
N. by W. of London. Market on Saturday, l’opul. ‘271(1. 

CROWLE, a town of Lincolnshire, with a tnaikct on Mon¬ 
day, seated iu the isle of Axholm, near the river Dun, 18 miles 
N.'of Gainsborough, 1(>7 N. N. E. of London. Fopul. 2113. 

CROWN, s. [corona, I.nt.] an ornament worn on the 
head by kings, princes and noblcmwn, as a mark ot their 
dignity.' It was at first only a tillo tied round the head, 
biit was afterwards made o’f leaves and flowers and rich 
stuffs, and sometimes ornamented with jewels of great value. 
The Jewish high-priest wore a crown, which was girt about 
his mitre, on the lower part of his bonnet. The Romans 
lead various kinds of crowns, which they bestowed as re¬ 
wards of military merit; as 1. The oral Crown, bestowed 
on generals who were entitled to the honours of the It ssi-r 
triumph, called ovation. 2. The naval or rostral crown, 
composed of a circle of gold, with ornaments, representing 
beaks of ships, and given to the captain who first grappled, 
or the soldiers who first hoarded an enemy’s ship. 3. The 
Corona Villaris or Castrcnsis, was a eircle of gold raised 
with jewels or pallisudes; the reward of him who first en¬ 
tered the enemy’s entrenchments. 4. The mural Crown, 
a circle of gold ‘indented and embattled; given to him who 
first mounted the wall of a besieged place, and there plant¬ 
ed a standard. 5. The civic Crown, made of the branch 
of a green oak, and given to him who had saved the life of 
a citizen, fi. The triumphal Crown, consisting at first of 
the leaves of laurel, but afterwards made ot gold, for those 
generals who had the honour of a triumph. /. The crown 
called Obsidionalis, or Graminea, made of grass growing 
on the place; the reward of a general who mid delivered a 
Roman army from a siege. 8. The Crown of Laurel , 
given by the Greeks to their athlete; and by the Romans 
to those who had negotiated or concluded a peace with an 
enemy. They luid likewise other crowns for those who ex- 
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celled as poets, orators, Ac. These crowns were manes of 
nobility to the wearers; and, upon competitions for rank and 
dignity, often determined the preference in their favour. Fi¬ 
guratively, a garland of flowers, &c. worn on the head as a 
mark of birth or merit; a reward for some meritorious deed; 
royalty ; a monarchy; the top of any thing, hut of the head 
particularly : that part of a hat or cap which covers the head ; 
a piece of money, valued at five shillings in England ; honour; 
ornament; completion or accomplishment. 

To CROWN, v. a. to place, a crown on a person’s head•, 
to surround the head as with a crown. Figuratively, to dig¬ 
nify or adorn ; to perfect; to complete ; to tinish. 

CRO WNED, part, in Botany, applied to the seeds, that to 
which the cup of the flower adheres, as in teasel; a seed fur¬ 
nished with a feather, as in dandelion. 

CROW NET, s. the same with coronet ; chief end. 

CRO'W N-G1.ASS, s. the finest sort of window-glass. 
CROWN-IMPH'RIAL, s. a plant placed by Linnseus in the 
first, section of his sixth class. 

CROWN-OFFICE, s. a court or office under the King’s 
bench, so called because the crown is immediately concerned 
in what is transacted therein. 

ORO'WNPOST, s. in Building, a post which in some 
buildings stands upright, in the middle between two principal 
rafters. In Architecture, the uppermost member of the cor¬ 
nice, called also corona and larmier. 

CROWN SCAB, s. a stinking filthy scab, that !>r< cds round 
the corners of a horse’s hoof. 

CRO'W N-TII1STI.K, s. a species of thistle found on hilly 
pastures, with purple or white flowers. 

CRO'W N-W HEEL, s. the upper wheel of a watch next to, 
and driven by, the balance. 

CROWN-WORKS, s. in Fortification, an outwork, run¬ 
ning into the field, in order to gain some hill, and cover the 
other works of a place, Ac. 

CRO'YDON, a town in Surrey, the manor of which lias 
belonged, ever since the conquest, to the archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury, who had a venerable palace here, from the year 1278, 
but it was alienated ami sold by authority of parliament, in 
1780 ; and has since been employed as a cotton manufactory. 

It is situated near the source of the Wandcl, 9 miles S. of 
London. It has a market on Saturday, chiefly for corn, oats, 
and oat-meal, and its second fair, October 2, is much fre¬ 
quented for walnuts. Population 12,4-17. 

CRO'YLSTONE, s. in Natural History, crystallized caulk, 
in which the crystals are small. 

CRU'CIAI,, kroo-she-al, n. jfrom crux, I .sit.] in form of 
a cross. Crucial incision, in Anatomy, an incision or cut in 
any fleshy part, in form of a eross. 

To CRU'CIATK, v. a. [crucio, l.at.] to torture ; to torment; 
to excruciate. 

CRU CIBLE, s. [crncihvlum, low Lat.] a little vessel made 
either of earth or iron, without a handle, used by refiners, 
chemists, and others, to melt metals, Ac. in. It derives its 
name from its being formerly marked with a eross. 

CRUCI FEROUS, a. [from crux and fero, Lat.] bearing 
the cross. 

CRUCIFIX, s. [crncifxvs, Lat.] a cross whereon the cru¬ 
cifixion of Christ is represented. 

CRUCIFIXION, s. [from crucifixus, Lat.] the act of nail¬ 
ing to a eross. 

CRU'CIFORM, a. [crux and forma, Lat.] having the form 
of a cross. 

To CRU CIFY, v. a. [cruci/hjo. Lat.] to fasten a person, by 
nailing his hands and feet on a cross. 

CRUD, *. SeeCuau. 

CRUDE, a. \crudus, Lat.] raw, applied to flesh not dressed ; 


unchanged or unaltered by any process or preparation ; harsh; 
unripe; unconcocted. Figuratively, unfinished ; immature ; 
not brought to perfection; not reduced to order, or properly 
examined or modified by the mind; imperfect, unpolished, in¬ 
adequate, and unrefined, applied to ideas. 

CRU'DELY, ad. without any preparation; without exami¬ 
nation or consideration ; gross, applied to ideas. 

CRU'DENESS, s. unripeness; imperfection; indigestion. 
CRU'DITY, s. rawness ; indigestion ; or a thing in its in¬ 
digested state; the state of a disease, wherein the morbific 
matter is not yet come to a head, but increases the disorder. 
CRU'DY, «. concreted; coagulated; curdled ; raw; chill. 
CRU'F.L, a. [crudclis, Lat.] void of compassion, mercy, or 
pity, and delighting in the miseries, and increasing the suffer¬ 
ings of others; inhuman. Figuratively, implacable, inveterate, 
anti causing the greatest degree of torture. 

CRU'ELLY, ad. in an inhuman, barbarous, and savage 
manner, wherein the sufferings and tortures of others are be¬ 
held with delight, and increased with joy. 

ORU'KLNKSS, s. inhumanity; cruelty. Distinctiveness. 
CRUELTY, s. a savage disposition delighting in the mis¬ 
fortunes and sufferings of another, and in increasing them. 
CRIJ'ET, s. [ hruicke, Belg.] a phial for vinegar or oil. 
CRUISE, krooz, s. [kruickc, Belg.] a small < up. 

CRUISE, s. [croisc, Fr. a cross, the migiual cruisirs hear¬ 
ing the eross] a voyage made by a ship up and down a coast, 
in order to guard it from any attack, or to intercept such of 
the enemy’s ships as are near it. 

To CRUISE, r. 7i. to rove about at sea, in sraich of an 
enemy’s vessels ; to sail to and fro, without any certain i muse 
or destination. 

CRU'JSER, s. a vessel that sails to and fro, in quest of ,m 
enemy’s ship. 

CRUM, or CRUMB, s. [cruma. Sax.] the soft part of on .«!. 
Figuratively, a small particle, or bit. 

To CRU'MBLE, r. a. [from the noun] to break into mu...' 
particles or pieces. Neuterlv, to fall into small pieces. 
CRU’MENAL, s. [cmwcni/, Lat.] a purse. 

CRU'MMY, a. resembling the crumb of bread ; soft. 1 
guratively, plump, or fleshy. 

CRUMB, a. j crump , Sax.] crooked or deformed. 

To CRU'MPLF., r. a. [rumpden, Belg.] to contract; to 
draw into wrinkles; to squeeze together in complications. 

CRU'MPl.ET, or CRU MPET, s. [crompcht, Sax.] a kind 
of soft cake, or pancake. 

CRUMPLING, s. a small degenerate apple. 

To CRUNK, orCltU NKLE, r. v. to cry like a crane. 
CRU'PPER, s. [front croupe, l'r.] that part of a horse-fur¬ 
niture which reaches from the saddle to the tail. 

CRU RAL, a. [cruralis, Lat. | belonging to the leg. 

CRU SADE, or CRUSA'DO, s. See Chojsade. 

CRUSH, s. See CRUtsF. 

CRU'SET, s. a goldsmith’s melting-pot. 

To CRUSH, v. a. [tcrascr, Fr.] to break to pieces, or to 
make the two opposite, sides of a vessel meet by external vio¬ 
lence ; to overwhelm; to beat down; to depress; subdue; 
or destroy by force. Figuratively, to crush a bottle, in ancient 
diction is of the same import with the modern expression " to 
crack a bottle ;” i. c. drink its contents. 

CRUSH, s. collision ; destruction. 

CRUST, s. [ervsta, l.at.] the hard externa! surface or emit 
of a thing; a collection of matter grown hard ; the ease which 
contains the fruit or meat of a pie or pudding; the outer hard 
part of bread ; a waste piece of bread. 

To CRUST, v. a. to cover with a hard case • to foul 
with soil, or dirt. Ncuterly, to have its external surface 
hardened. 
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CRUSTACEOUS, krus-ta-shus, a. [from crusta, Lat.] 
covered with a jointed shell, applied to fish of the lobster 
kind, anti opposed to testaceous, which embraces shells of a 
single piece. 

CRUSTA'CEOUSNESS, s. the quality of having jointed 
shells. 

CRU'STILY, ml. in a morose, surly, or peevish manner. 

CRU'STIXESS, s. the hardness of the outside of bread. 
Figuratively, peevishness, moroseness, surliness. 

CRU'STY, a. covered with a hard surface or coat. Figu¬ 
ratively, not easily prevailed on; morose; peevish. 

CRUTCH, s. [erueke, Tent.] a support composed of a round 
piece of wood, in which a long stall' is fixed, placed under the 
arm-pits, and used by cripples or lame persons to walk with. 

To CRUTCH, v. a. to support as with crutches. 

To CRY, v. n. [crier, Fr.] to speak with vehemence and 
loudness; to speak to with great importunity and sorrow; to 
proclaim, to publish ; to exclaim ; to speak with a mournful 
tone of voice, attended with tears ; to make a noise or squall¬ 
ing like an infant; to weep or shed tears. In Hunting, to 
yelp, applied to the noise made by a bound in full scent. 
Tv o -11 out, to scream, or make a shriek when in danger: to 
complain loudly ; to blame or censure ; to be in labour. Ac¬ 
tively, to proclaim any thing that is lost, or to be sold. To 
cry flown, to depreciate or undervalue; to blame, or detract 
from; to forbid; to overbear. To cry up, to praise, or in¬ 
crease the value of any thing by applause. 

CRY, s. [eW, Fr.] lamentation ; a mournful shriek or scream; 
clamour or outcry; an exclamation of triumph and wonder; a 
proclamation ; the hawkers’ proclamation of wares to be sold 
in the streets, as, “ the cries of London acclamation; po¬ 
pular favour ; importunate call; yell; inarticulate noise; the 
method of utterance made use of by dilferent animals to ex¬ 
press their wants, &e. In Hunting, the yelping of dogs. Fi¬ 
guratively, a pack of hounds; a confused inarticulate noise. 
StnoxJ Children commonly cry ; grown persons generally 
weep. Tis not the noise we make that denotes a greater or 
less measure of grief; for the secret weeper may be more dis¬ 
tressed than one who cries aloud. 

CRY'AL, s. the heron. 

CRY'ER, s. [See Can a] a kind of hawk, called the fal¬ 
con-gentle, an enemy to pigeons, and very swift. 

CRYPT, s. [from ejiwirrw, Gr. to hide ] a subterranean cell 
or cave, more especially under a church, for the interment of 
particular persons. A subterranean oratory, or chapel. The 
grave of a martyr. 

GRYTTIC, or CRY'PTICAL, a. [from cyUno, Gr.] dark ; 
abstruse; secret; oeeult; hidden; not made public. 

CRYPTOGRAPHY, s. [from vpeirrw and yptu/no, Gr.] the 
art of writing in secret characters. Ciphers. 

GRYPTO'LOGY, s. [from upvirroi and \dy«c, Gr.] enigma¬ 
tical language; the art of writing in ciphers. 

CRY STAL, s. [emWriXW, Gr.] in Natural History, a hard, 
transparent, colourless stone, composed of simple plates, giving 
lire with steel, not fermenting with acid menstrua, calcining in 
a strong fire, of a regular angular figure, supposed hy some to 
lie formed of dew coagulated hy nitre. Crystal glass, a 
factitious body, far superior to common glass, originally ma- 
liufactmed at Venice, but since its introduction into this king¬ 
dom, brought to such perfection, as not only to rival, hut even 
surpass that, of Venice. In Chemistry, salts, or other matters, 
shot or congealed in the manner of a crystal. 

CRY STAL, a. consisting or made of crystal. Figuratively, 
bright, clear, transparent, pellucid as crystal. 

CRY'STALI.INE, a. [trystallinus, Lai.] consisting of 
crystal. Figuratively, bright, clear, transparent. Crys¬ 
talline humour, in Anatomy, the second humour of the 


eye, lying immediately next the aqueous, beyond the 
uvea. 

CRYSTALLIZATION, s. in Chemistry, a combination oi 
saline partic les in the form of a crystal. 

To CRY STALLIZE, v. a. to form into a muss resembling 
that of crystals. Neuterly, to coagulate, or shoot into angular 
shapes, resembling a crystal. 

CU15, s. [etymology uncertain] the young of a bear or 
fox ; sometimes applied to that of a whale. Figuratively, the 
offspring of a human creature, by way of reproach. 

To CUB, v. a. to bring forth, applied to a fox or hear. 

CUBA, the largest of the W’est-India islands, situate 
near the entrance of the Gulf of Mexico, about 700 miles in 
length, and 87 in its meau breadth, subject to the Spaniards. 
Round the coast are many convenient harbours; and several 
sorts of mines among the mountains. Here are large forests 
abounding with game, and extensive pastures, which feed 
large flocks and herds of horned cattle, sheep, anil hogs. 
The hills run through the island from E. to W. and front 
these fall many rivulets. The land is generally level near 
the coast. The produce is that of sugar-canes, ginger, 
long pepper, cassia, wild cinnamon, excellent tobacco, 
called by the Spaniards cigarros, aloes, mastic, cassia fis¬ 
tula, manioc, maize, cocoa, and some colli e. Here are 
cedar trees, so large, that canoes made of one of them will 
hold 50 men ; also oaks, firs, palms, cotton trees, ebony, and 
mahogany, llavuunah, the capital, is in Ion. 82. "20. W. lat. 
23. 9. N." 

CUBA'TIOX, s. [ndmtio, Lat.] the act of lying down. 

CU'BATORY, a. [ from euho, Lat.] recumbent. 

CU'UATURE, s. the finding the solid contents of a 
body. 

CUBE, s. [cvjinr, Gr.] in Geometry, a solid body consisting 
of six equal square sides; a die. In Arithmetic, a number 
arising from the multiplication of a square number by its root; 
as, two is the cube-root of eight. 

CUB KB, s. a small dried fruit resembling pepper, but 
somewhat longer, and of a grayish brown colour. 

CU BIC, or CU BICAL, a. belonging to, or having the pro¬ 
perties of a cube. 

CU'BICALNKKS, s. the state or quality of being cu¬ 
bical. 

CUBI'CULARY, a. [eubieulum, Lat.] fitted for the posture 
of lying down. 

CU'BI FORM, a. in the shape or form of a cube or die. 

CU'BIT, s. {cubitus, Lat.] a measure in use among the 
ancients, which was the distance from the elbow bending in¬ 
ward to the extremity of the middle linger, fixed hy some to 
1 foot 9.888 inches English measure ; by others 1.824 foot; 
the reason of this variety is, that in Scripture there were two 
kinds of euhits, one measuring according to the first computa¬ 
tion, and the other according to the latter. 

CU BITAL, a. containing the length or measure of a cubit. 

CU'CKFIELI ), a town of Sussex, with a market on Fri- 
dav. Population 2580. It is 39 miles S. hy W. of London. 

CU'CKINGSTOOL, or DU CKING-STOOL, s. a chair in 
which women are plunged into the water, as a punishment for 
scolding; a tumbrel, or turnbrella. 

CU CKOLD, s. [rocu, Fr.] one married to a woman that 
violates the marriage bed; the husband of an adultress. 

To CUCKOLD, v.a. to lie with another man’s wife; to 
lie with another man, though married. 

CU'CKOO, or CU'CKOW, s. [cioccw, Brit.] in Natural 
History, a bird which appears in the spring, and after sucking 
the eggs of other birds, lays her own to he hatched in their 
stead; hence it was usual to warn the husband of the ap¬ 
proach of an adulterer by crying cuckoo, and in process of 
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time it was usual to call the person whose bed was defiled a 
cuckold. This bird is remarkable Cor the uniformity of its note, 
and its name seems, in most languages, to be derived from it. 
Figuratively, used as a word of reproach or contempt, for one 
who reiterates words or a sentiment. 

CUCKOO-FLOWER, s. a species of the cardamine of 
Linnaeus. 

CUCKOO-SPITTLE, s. the frothy substance or dew found 
about the joints of lavender, rosemary, &e. 

CU'CUl.LATE, or CUCULLATED, a. [cucvllatus, Lai.] 
hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl; having the resem¬ 
blance or shape of a hood. 

CUCUMBER, (vulgarly pron. coivctimbcr) s. [cucutnis, 
Lat.] a well-known plant and fruit. Besides the use of cu¬ 
cumbers us a food, their seed is one of the four greater cold 
seeds of the shops, and is almost sin universal ingredient 
m emulsions, and of great service in fevers and nephritic 
complaints. 

CUCURBITA'OEOU.S, a. [from encurbita, Lat.] in Botany, 
applied to those plants which resemble a gourd ; such as the 
pompion and melon. 

CU'CURIHTE, s. a chymieal vessel or glass made in the 
shape of a gourd, and commonly called a bod;/. 

CUD, s. [.Sax.] the inside of the throat ; the food kept by 
a cow in the first stomach in order to rumination, or to be 
chewed again. 

CU'DDEN, or CUDDY, s. a clown; a stupid rustic fel¬ 
low ; a low dolt. A bad word. 

To CU'DDLE, v. n. [a low word] to lie close; to squat. 

CUDGEL, s. [kudse, Belg.] a stick made use of to strike 
with, lighter than a club, and shorter than a pole. 

To CUDGEL, v. it. to beat with a stick. 

CU'DLK, s. a small sea-fish. 

CU'DWKEl), s. a plant, called also chafewced, found in 
barren pastures and road sides, with brownish flowers. It is 
esteemed good in dysenteries. 

CU'DWORT, s. in Botany, a plant, called also sea cud¬ 
weed ; a species of athannsia. 

CUE, s. \cpwuc, Fr.] the tail or end of any thing; the last 
words of a speech, which a player who is to answer, looks 
upon as a sign for him to begin to speak. A hint. The part 
which a person is to play in his turn. Turn of mind. 

CUK'RPO, s. [Span.] without the upper coat or cloak. 

CUFF, s. [from zn/f'it, Ital.] a box given on the car or the 
head, with the fist. To strike with the talons or wings, ap¬ 
plied to birds. 

To CUFF, r. n. to fight; to scuffle. Actively, to strike 
with the fist, or talons. 

CUFF, s. [corj/'c, Fr.] that part of the sleeve which is 
turned back from the wrist towards the shoulder. 

CUl'NAGE, kwe-uaje, s. the making up twine in peculiar 
forms for carriage. 

CUI'RASS, kwe-ras, s. [citirttssr, Fr.] a part of defensive 
armour, made of iron well hammered, covering the body from 
the neck to the girdle. A breastplate. 

CUIRA'SSIER, kwe-ras-seer, s. a soldier dressed in his 
armour, or cuirass ; a man at arms. 

CUIS11, kwis, s. [cmi’ssc, Fr.] the armour which covers the 
thighs. Better written ruins. 

CU'LDKES, s. [colidci, I.at.] in Church History, a sort of 
monkish priests, formerly inhabiting Scotland and Ireland. 
Being remarkable for the religious exercises of preaching and 
praying, they were called by way of eminence. Cultures Dei; 
from whence is derived the word Culdccs. 

CIJ'LERAGE, s. a plant, the same with the persieari. 

CULINARY, a. [from culitia, Lat.] belonging to the 
kitchen; or used in cookery. 


To CULL, v. a. [cucillir, Fr.] to pick or choose from a 
number; to select. 

CULLEN, a town of Scotland, 40 miles W. of Aber¬ 
deen. Votes in the Elgin District for one representative. 
Near it are seen three lofty spiring rocks, formed of flintv 
masses, called the Three Kings of Cullen. 

CU'l.LER, *. one who chooses a thing from a great many 
others. 

CU'LLION, s. [coylionc, Ital.] a low, mean, or dirty scoun¬ 
drel ; a cully ; a word of great contempt. 

CU'LLIONLY, «. having the (publics of a million ; mean, 
base. * 

CU'LLIS, s. a kind of jelly. 

CU'LUTON, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, 17 miles nearly E. of Exeter, and 159 S. \V. of 
London. 

CU'LLODEN ML'LR, a wide heath, 3 miles E. of Inver¬ 
ness, where the Duke of Cumberland gained a decisive victory 
over the Highland rebels, April lti, 174(». 

CU'I.LUAIBINK, s. or more properly CoLU.vjtlx e, a plant 
of which the (lowers are beautifully variegated with blue, pur¬ 
ple, red, and white. 

Ct/LLY, or CULI.IOX, s. [coijliouc, Ital.] a man deceived 
or seduced by sharpers or prostitutes; a low word. 

To CU LLY, v. it. to make a fool of a person; to deceive 
or impose upon ; to cheat; to trick ; to befool. 

CLLiMIT F.ROUS, «. [from ruluuis and yi.ro, Lat ] in Bo¬ 
tany, applied to such plants as have a smooth jointed stalk 
usually hollow ; are wrapped about at each joint with single, 
narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, and have their seeds contained 
in chally husks: such as wheat, barley, Ac. 

To CU LMIN ATE, v. n. [ciilmcn, Lat.] in Astronomy, to 
be at its greatest altitude; to be vertical, or in its meridian. 

CU LAI I NATION, s. in Astronomy, the transit or passage 
of a star over the meridian, or that point, of its orbit wherein it 
is at its greatest altitude. The top, or crown. 

CULPABI'LITY, s. the quality which subjects a thing to 
blame, or renders it an object of blame; blameablencss. 

CU LPABLE, a. [ ad put nits , Lat.] worthy of or deserving 
blame, including the idea of some voluntary fault of a slighter 
kind; criminal; guilty; blamcable. 

CU'LPABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a person 
an object of blame; guilt. 

CU LPABLY, ad. in such a manner as to deserve blame ; 
criminally. 

CU'LPRIT, s. [qn’il paroit, Fr. let it appear] a word used 
by the clerk of the arraigns, on the trial of a person, who, 
when the person arraigned pleads “ Not guilty," answers, 
“ Culprit, God send thee a good deliverance. ’ In Law, a 
mail arraigned before his judge. 

CV'LROSS, a town of Scotland, in the county of Mon- 
teith, 21 miles W. N. W. if Edinburgh, and 50 S. of Peitli. 
Votes in the Stirling District: 

CULTER, or COU LTER, s. \cultor, Lat.] the iron of a 
plough, which cuts the ground perpendicular before the 
ploughshare. 

To CULTIVATE, v. a. [culticer, Fr.] to heighten ihe 
fruitfulness of the earth by manuring it, or by other methods 
of husbandry. To improve; to meliorate. Figuratively, to 
improve the understanding by education and study. 

CULTIVATION, s. the act of improving soils by hus¬ 
bandry. Figuratively, the improvement of the understanding 
by education and study; improvement in any science. 

CULTIVATOR, s. one who improves, promotes, or en¬ 
deavours to forward any vegetable product, or any thing else 
capable of improvement. 

CULTURE, s. [cultura, Lat.] the act of cultivating or 
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tilling the ground. Figuratively, the improvement of the 
miiul by education and study; improvement in any branch of 
learning. 

To CU'LTURE, r. ft. to cultivate; to manure, till, or im¬ 
prove soil by labour, and other methods of husbandry. 

Cl-TVER, s. [ctdjcr, Sax.] a pigeon. An old word. 
CU'I.VERIN, s. [couleitvriiie, Fr.J a slender piece of ord¬ 
nance, or artillery, from 5 one-half, to 5 inches bore, from 13 
to twelve feet long, and carrying a shot from 5 one-fourth to 
3 three-fourths inches diameter : originally, a hawk. 
CU'LVERKEY, x. a suecies of flower. 

To CU'MBKR, v. it. \fombrrcu, llelg.] to hinder a person 
from acting by its weight; to put a person to difficulty in 
managing a thing, by its weight or length; to embarrass; to 
entangle; to obstruct. Figuratively, to load with something 
useless ; to disturb, distress, or involve in difficulties ; to dis¬ 
tract or perplex with variety of employments. 

CU'MBKR, s. [/wmtwr, Belg.] hiuderance ; unmanageable¬ 
ness caused by bulk ; vexation; embarrassment. 

CUMBERLAND, a maritime county of England, bounded 
on the W . by the Irish Sea and Solway Frith; on the N. by 
Scotland; on the E. by Northumberland, Durham, and West¬ 
moreland; and on the S. W. and S. by the Irish Sea and 
Lancashire. It is .0$ miles in length from S. SV. to N. E. and 
its greatest breadth, from E. to \V. is about 43 miles. It is 
divided into five wards, and 103 parishes, contains ‘358,080 
acres, 1 city, 10 market-towns, and 100,081 inhabitants; and 
sends 4 members to parliament. The mountains are large 
and lofty, feeding numerous docks of sheep ; and the valleys 
and plains are well cultivated. From the coal-pits on the 
coast, Ireland is principally supplied with fuel. The property 
lic ie, both in lands and shipping, is more eipially divided than 
in most other counties. Besides the coal mines, there are 
others of lead, copper, blue slates for covering the roofs of 
houses, lapis ealaminaris, and of black lead, a mineral almost 
peculiar to this county, and produced hete in ipiantilies suffi¬ 
cient to supply all Europe. This county and Westmoreland, 
adjoining, are celebrated for tlu-ir lakes, and the beautiful ro¬ 
mantic scenery which their banks, and the adjacent country, 
exhibit. They have often afforded subjects tor the pi u and 
pencil, and a visit to the lakes has of late become a fashionable 
lour. The principal lakes in Cumberland, are Ucrwent-water. 
Bassenthwaite-water, Buttermere, Cromaek-water, l.ovvcs- 
water, Llls-water, West-water, Ennerdale-water, and Leathes- 
water. The chief rivers are the Eden and the Derwent. Car¬ 
lisle is the capital. 

CUMBERSOME, a. occasioning great trouble and vex¬ 
ation. Figuratively, burtbensoine ; embarrassing ; • ecasion- 
iug perplexity; unwieldy, or not easily managed. 

CU’MBKRSOMELY, ad. in a troublesome manner; in a 
manner Unit produces hinderance and vexation. 

CU'MBERSOMENESS, $. encumbrance; hindernnee; ob¬ 
struct! m; embarrassment. 

CU'MBRANCE, s. burden; hinderance; impediment. 

CU MBROUS, a. troublesome, vexatious ; disturbing; 
causing uneasiness; oppressive. Jumbled together. 

CU M UltEY, s. a medicinal plant, of healing virtue. 

CU MIN, s. [niminnm, 1.at.J a plant. 

To CU MIJI.ATE, v. a. [rumulo, Lot.] to lay one thing 
upon another; to heap together. 

CUNCTATION, s. [ctniclalio, I.at.] the act of defer- 
>in:r the doing of a thing which ought to be done imme¬ 
diately. 

CUNCTA'TOR, s. [Lat] one given to delay; a lingerer; 
an idler; a sluggard: not in use. 

To CUND, v. v. [from konrun, Belg.] to give notice. Ob¬ 
solete. See CoxDEii, or Bai.kth. 


CUR 

CUNEAL, a. [cunctts, Lat.] relating to, or having the 
shape of a wedge. 

CU'NEATED, part, [c uncutus, Lat.] made in the form of a 
weilge. 

CUNEIFORM, a. [from cuneus and forma, Lat.] having 
the form of a wedge. In Anatomy, applied to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth bones of the foot, from their wedge-like shape, 
being large above and narrow below. 

CU'NNER, s. the limpet, a kind of univalve fish less tlnci 
an oyster, which sticks close to the rocks. 

CU NNING, rr. [from contain, Sax.] learned, knowing, or 
of an extensive knowledge. Performed with art or skill; 
curious. Figuratively, sly ; designing; crafty; over-reach¬ 
ing another by superior wit and understanding. 

CUNNING, s. [ainutiiijr, Sax.] artifice; deceit; superior 
talents employed in deceiving others ; dissimulation; sleight; 
craft; subtlety; art; skill; knowledge. 

CU NNINGLY, ad. in a sly, crafty manner. Skilfully. 

CU'NNINGMAN, s. a man who pretends to tell fortunes, 
or teach how to recover stolen goods. 

CU'NNINGNESS, s. craftiness; slyness; skill. 

CUP, 4 . [cup. Sax.] a small vessel, with a foot, to drink in. 
Figuratively, the liquor contained in a cup. In the plural, a 
merry bout or entertainment ot drinking. An thing hollow 
like it cup, as the husk of an acorn, the bell ot a Howe'-. In 
Botany, a kind of ompaleinent contiguous to the other parts «.l 
the flower, including cither one flower, as in the primrose ; or 
several florets, as in the daisy. 

To CUP, v. a. to supply with liquor. A sense now obso¬ 
lete. To bleed a person alter having fixed a cupping-glass to 
the part. 

CUPAR, the county town of Fifcshire, Scotland, con¬ 
taining about (il7J inhabitants, beautifully situated on the 
Eden, 8 miles W. by S. of St. Andrews, and 30 N. N. E. of 
Edinburgh. Here the Thanes of Fife held their courts from 
the earliest times. Also, a tow n of Angus, on the lsla, li 
miles N. W. of Dundee, and 12 N. N. E. of Perth. 

CU PBEARER, *. an officer of the king’s household; an 
attendant to give wine at a least. 

CUPBOARD, s. [cup and hard, Sax.] a ease or recep¬ 
tacle; a place fitted with shelves and a door, in which victuals 
or earthenware are placed, distinguished from a closet, which 
is considerably longer. 

To CU PBOARD, v. a. to put into a cupboard. Figura¬ 
tively, to board. 

CUPI DITY, 4 . [ciipidilas, Lat.] concupiscence; unlawful 
or unreasonable longing. 

CU'POLA, 4 , | (till-) in Architecture, a spherical vault, or 
the round of the top of the dome of a church, which resembles 
a cup inverted ; called by some a lantern. 

CU'PPER, 4 . one who applies a cupping-glass, and sca¬ 
rifies a person. 

CU PPING, s. in Surgery, the applying a cupping-glass 
for the discharge of blood, and other humours, by the skin. 

Cli'PPING-GLASS, s. a glass vessel, which having its air 
rarefied, gives room for that contained in the part, to which it 
is applied to expand itself, and bring with it. such humours as 
it is involved in, which are afterwards discharged by a Semitic?, 
or instrument, fitted with the points of several lancets, which 
bv means of a spring enter the skin at the same time. 

'CU PREOUS, a. [ cuprous, Lat.] consisting of copper. 

CUR, 4 . [ korre , llelg.] a degenerate, worthless dog. Fi¬ 
guratively, a term of reptoach for a man. 

CU RABLE, a. [from earn, Lat.] that may be healed. 

CU RABLENESS, s. the possibility of being healed. 

CU RACOA, a West-India Island, subject to the Dut<h, 
35 miles long and 12 broad. The principal town is St. Peter, 
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at. the N. F.. end of the island, with a good harbour. The 
chief articles of commerce arc sugar, skins, and salt, and the 
inhabitants have long carried on a smuggling trade with the 
Spaniards. The island is barren, and dependent on the rains 
for water; yet the Dutch have built, on the southern coast, 
one of the largest., and by far the most elegant and cleanly 
town, called St. Barbara, in the West Indies. The. harbour 
is naturally one of the worst in America; yet the Dutch 
have entirely remedied that defect. Lat. 12. 22. N. Ion. 69. 
15. W. 

CIJ'RACY, s. the employment of a stipendiary clergyman 
doing tin; duty of the person who holds a benefice. Perpetual 
< 'uraey, a benefice hidden by licence from the bishop, on the 
presentation of the patron or lay impropriator of a rectory. 

CU'RATE, s. [curator, Lat.] a clergyman who performs the 
dmics of another fora salary ; a parish priest. One who holds 
a perpetual curacy. 

CU'R ATIVK, a. relating to the cure of a disease; recover- 
in_r, or able to recover from a disorder. 

CURATOR,*. [Lat.] one who has the cure and superintend¬ 
ence of a thing, place, or person. A guardian. 

CURB, s. [from comber, Fr.] in Farriery, an iron chain 
fastened to the upper part of the branches of a bridle, in a 
hole called the eye, and running over the heard of a horse, 
used to manage a hard-mouthed horse. Figuratively, a re¬ 
straint put on the inclinations of a person; opposition; liili- 
ileranec. It is also a large swelling that runs along the 
inside of a horse’s hoof, in the great sinews behind, above the 
top of tiie lioin, which makes him go lame, after he has been 
heated. 

To CURB, r. a. to manage or guide a horse by means of 
n curb. Figuratively, to cheek, or restrain the passions or in¬ 
clinations. 

CURB-STONE, s. a thick kind of stone placed at the edge 
of a thurged pavement. 

CURD, s. [/■•rnyiteii, Belg.) the thickening or clotting of any 
lifpior, generally applied to that of milk, which is occasioned 
by mixing runnel with it. 

To CURD, v. a. to turn to curds; to cause to coagu¬ 
late. 

CVIWISTAN, or Kurdistan, a country of Asia, partly 
lying in Armenia, and partly in Persia, along the eastern coast 
of the river Tigris, and comprehending nearly the whole of an¬ 
cient Assyria. The inhabitants are a mixture of Christians, 
Mohammedans, and Idolaters; they offer cocks, &c. in sacri¬ 
fice to the devil; and, like the Arabs, partly live in towns and 
villages, and partly rove about, with tents, subsisting chiefly by 
plunder. They are called Curds, and are not subject to either 
the Turks or Persians, but are divided into dillcrcnt tribes, 
each governed by its own chief. 

To CURDLE, t>. n. to grow into clots; to grow thick, like 
milk mixed with runuct. Actively, to make a thing grow thick, 
clot, or coagulate, by mixing some acid with it. 

CU'RDY, <!. coagulated; clotted; concreted. 

CURE, s. [earn, Lat.] a remedy; the healing of a wound, 
or recovering from a disease ; the benefice or employment of 
a clergyman or curate. Sex on. Cure seems to have no 
other object than stubborn disorders, and those which proceed 
from constitution ; whereas remedy has a view to slight com¬ 
plaints, and such as are of short duration. 

To CURE, v. a. | euro, Lat..] to heal a wound; to restore to 
health; to recover from a disease. In Cookery, to preserve 
from stinking or corrupting; to salt. 

CURELESS, n. without cure or remedy. 

CU'R Ell, s. a healer or physician. 

OU'RFEW, s. [con ere feu, Fr.] an evening bell, on the sound 
of which every man was obliged to put out his fire, and extin¬ 


guish his candle, in the time of the Conqueror. Figuratively, 
any bell which tolls constantly in the night time; a cover for a 
fire; a fire-plate. 

CURIA'LITY, s. [from curialis, Lat.] the privileges, prero¬ 
gatives, or retinue of a court. 

CURIO'SITY, s. a propensity or disposition of the soul, 
which inclines it to inquire after new objects, and to delight 
in viewing them; inquisitiveness. A nice experiment; an ob¬ 
ject of curiosity, or a rarity. Accuracy. 

CU RIOUS, a. [curtosus, Lat.] inquisitive, or disposed to in¬ 
quire into novelties, whether they respect truths or objects of 
sight.; attentive to, or diligent. Accurate, or careful to .’void 
an impropriety or mistake. Exact; nice; artful; elegant; 
neat; laboured; rigid; severe. 

CURIOUSLY, nd. in an inquisitive, exact, accurate, ele¬ 
gant, laboured, or high finished manner; captiously. 

CURL, s. a ringlet of hair formed into a ring, or making 
many concentric circles. Figuratively, a wave; undulation; 
waving line; sinuosity ; flexure. 

To CURL, v. a. [cyrran, Sax.] to make the hair twist in cir¬ 
cles or ringlets; to writhe or twist round; to dress with curls; 
to raise in waves, or in a spiral form. Neuterly, to shrink 
hack or into ringlets; to form circular lines; to twist itself; 
to rise in undulations, as smoke. 

CU'RLKW, s. [curlien, Fr.] 1. A water-fowl, with a long 
beak, of a gray colour, with red and black spots. 2. A bird 
larger than a partridge, with longer legs; it runs very swiftly, 
and frequents the corn-fields in Spain, Sicily, and sometimes 
in France. 

CURMUDGEON, s. [a corrupt pronunciation and spelling 
of cveur mediant, Fr. a bad heart] one who is \ uid of genero¬ 
sity; a niggardly or avaricious person ; a miser. 

CU'PRAUH, an extensive common, in Kildare, Leinster, 
about 30 miles from Dublin, celebrated for horse-races. 

CURRANT, s. in Botany, the tree so called, and the berry 
of it; likewise a small dried grape; properly written corinth, 
from the city of that name in Greece. 

CURRENCY, s. [from current, Lat.] circulation; passing 
from hand to hand, and acknowledged as legal, applied to coin 
or money, whether in metal or paper. General reception; 
fluency, readiness of utterance; constant flow; uninterrupted 
course ; general esteem and repute. 

CU'R RENT, a. [currcns, Lat.] passing from hand to hand; 
established or legal, applied to money. Generally received, 
not contradicted, applied to opinions. Popular, or established 
hv a majority; fashionable; passable, or to he admitted ; what 
is now passing. In Commerce, account current, is that which 
is opened by two persons that have dealings with each other, 
wherein the different debts and credits of each are regis¬ 
tered on opposite sides, in order to form a balance between 
them. 

CURRENT, *. in Hydrography, a running stream. In 
Navigation, a progressive motion of tlm water of the sea, by 
which a ship may he retarded in her course, or carried more 
swiftly, when moving in the same direction as the current, 
Synox. A stream issues from a head, and moves forward with 
a continuity of parts. A current is a certain progressive mo¬ 
tion of some fluid body. These w ords iu the literal sense are 
applied to water. Thus we say the stream of a river, the cm - 
rent of the sea. 

CURRENTLY, ad. in a constant motion; without opjiosi- 
tion; without censing. Popularly; generally; fashionably. 

CURRENTNKSN, *. circulation; general reception; easi¬ 
ness of pronunciation. 

CURRICLE, s. [curricnhis, Lat.] a chariot; in open two¬ 
wheeled chaise drawn by two horses. A course, from carri¬ 
ed n in. 
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CU'RRI ER, s. [coriarins, Lat.] one who dresses leather. 

CU RRISH, «. like a cur; snappish ; quarrelsome. 

To CURRY, v. a. [from conn in, Lat.] to dress leather with 
oil, tallow, &c. To ruli a horse with a sharp-pointed instru¬ 
ment or comb, in order to smooth his hide, promote circula¬ 
tion, and increase his flesh. Figuratively, to tickle, to Hatter. 
To curry favour icilli, to endeavour to gain the esteem or 
friendship of another by trivial offices, and small compli¬ 
ances. 

CU RRYCOMB, s. an iron instrument set with iron teeth or 
wires, used to dress and clean a horse. 

To CURSE, v. it. [cursiuit. Sax.] to wish a person ill; to 
devote to destruction. Figuratively, to afflict or torment. 
Neuterly, to imprecate. 

CURSE, i. the action of wishing any tremendous evil to an¬ 
other. The act of devoting to temporal or eternal torments. 
Affliction; torment, or mi-cry. 

CU’RSEI), purl, under a curse; deserving a curse. Figu¬ 
ratively, hateful; unholy; vexatious; troublesome. 

Cti RSEDLY, ail. miserably; shamefully: alow word. 

CU'RSEDNESS, s. the state of being under a curse. 

CU'KSITOR, s. [l/at.] an oflicer, or clerk belonging to Chan¬ 
cery, who makes out original writs. There are ‘24, having 
each particular shires allotted them, for which they make such 
original writs as are reejuired, and are called Clerks of Course 
in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. 

CU'RSORARY, a. [fiom cnrsiis, Lat.] cursory; hasty. 

CU'RSORILY, ad. hastily; without care or attention. 

CU’RSORINESS, haste; slightness of attention. 

CU RSORY, a. [cursorius, Lat.] hasty; quick; careless. 

CURST, a. [horse/, Belg.] froward; snarling; peevish; de- 
liglii’mg in mischief; malignant. 

CU'RSTNESS, s. peevishness; frowardness ; malignity. 

CURT, a. [curias, Lat.] short. 

ToCURTA’lL, v. a. fc«»7o, Lat.] to cat off; to shorten by 
cutting. Figuratively, to retrench, applied toexpenees. 

CU RTAIL DOG, s. a dog whose tail is cut off, and is 
thence rendered unfit lor coursing: perhaps the otiginal, from 
whence cur is formed by contraction. 

CU'RTA 11.-DOUBLE, s. a musical wind instrument like the 
bassoon, which plays the bass to the hautboy. 

CU'RTA IN, s. [corlmn, Lat.] a cloth htmgbeforea window, 
made use of to exclude the light, air, or to hide any thing. In 
Fortification, that part of a wall or rampart which lies between 
two bastions. Curium lecture, a icpruof given by a wife to 
her husband in bed. 

To CU'RTA IN, v. n. to furnish or hang with curtains. 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE, s. in Astronomy, the distance of 
the sun’s place, and that of the moon or a planet, reduced to 
the ecliptic. 

CURTA'TIOX, s. [from curio, Lat.] in Astronomy, a little 
part cut off fiom the line of a planet’s interval or distance from 
the sun. 

CU RTSY, s. Sec CoeitTKsv. 

CU RVATED, a. [curvalus, Lat.] bent; crooked. 

CURVATION, s. [from curio, I .at. j the act of bending or 
crooking; the*state of being bent or crooked; curvature. 

CU RVATURE, s. crookedness; inflection; manner of 
bending. 

CURVE, a. [curvus, Lat.] crooked, bent, formed or forced 
from a straight surface to a curved one. 

CURVE, s. any thing bent; a bending. In Geometry, a 
lino whose points are placed and extended different ways, run¬ 
ning on continually in all directions, and maybe cut by a right 
line in more points than one. 

To CUR\ E, r. a. [curvo, Lat.] to bend ; to crook ; to bend 
back, or fold ; to inflect. 


To CURVET, v. h. [corvellarc , Ital.] to hound or leap; to 
frisk ; to grow wanton, or licentious. 

CURVET, s. in the Menage, a leap or hound. Figtira 
lively, a frolic or prank. 

CURVILI NEAR, a. [from curvus and tinea, Lat.] consist 
ing of. or composed of one or more crooked lines. 

CURVITY, s. [ciirvitas, Lat.] crookedness. 

CU SCO, a large city of Peru, formerly the residence of the 
ineas. It is built in a square form, and in its centre is the best 
market in till Spanish America. Four large streets perfectly 
straight, meet in the square, and streams of water run through 
the town. The number of inhabitants is about 3*2,000, of which 
three-fourths are of the original Americans; and they manu¬ 
facture baize, cotton, and leather. It is 350 miles E. by S. of 
Lima. Lat. 13. 42. S. Ion. 71. 6. W. 

CU'SIIION, s. [kussen, Belg.] a ease of silk,velvet, or worsted, 
stuffed with wool, feathers, or horse-hair, placed on the seat of 
a chair, to render the sitting easy. 

CU'SIIION ED, a. supported by cushions; seated on a 
cushion; furnished with cushions to conceal a deformity. 

CUSP, s. [cuspis, Lat.] in Astronomy, the horns of the moon, 
or nriv other planet. 

CU SPATED, or CU SPIDATED, a. [from cuspis, I.at.] in 
Botany, applied to the leaves or petals of a flower, which end 
in a point, called spear-shaped by Miller. 

CU STARD, s. [cwstard, Brit.] a kind of pastry made with 
milk, eggs, and sugar, which are thickened into a mass, either 
by baking in an oven, or boiling over a fire. 

' CU S|( )f)Y, s. [in si oil iu, Lat.] confinement in prison; re¬ 
straint of liberty. Figuratively, the charge or keepingof a^ier- 
son; defence; preservation; security. 

CU STOM, s. [cost nine, Fix] repeated and habitual practice 
of anv action; fashion, or method adopted by the majority; an 
established manner; a good run of trade; a tribute or tax paid 
to the government on goods imported or exported. Custom 
house is the place where those taxes are paid. Among Lawyers, 
it is a law or writ not written, established by long usage, and 
the consent of our ancestors, has been, and daily is practised. 
Sy non. fashion introduces itself, and extends daily. Custom 
establishes itself, and gains authority. The first forms a 
mode; the second a usage. Each is a kind of law independ¬ 
ent. on reason, with respect to that which relates to our out¬ 
ward actions. Customs relate to the general practice of the 
people; manners to their way of life; and fashions to their 
dress. 

CU STOMABLE, a. that is commonly practised. 

CUSTOMABLENESS, s. frequency, habit; conformity to 
custom. 

CU'STOMABI.Y, ad. according to custom, or habit. 

CUSTOMARILY, ad. commonly; generally; habitually. 

CU'STOMARINESS, s. frequency of repetition, or practice; 
frequent occurrence; commonness. 

CUSTOMARY, a. habitual; usual; general. 

CU'STOMED, a. usual; common; generally prac¬ 
tised. 

CU'STOMER, s. one who purchases any thing of a trades¬ 
man. An old word for a collector of customs. 

CU'STOS, s. [Lat.] a keeper, or person who has the 
charge of any thing. So, Cttslos Brcvium is a clerk belong¬ 
ing to the Common Pleas, who has the charge of writs and 
records of Nisi jirius; there is also one in the Court of King’s 
Bench, who files such writs as are to he filed, and all war¬ 
rants of attorney, and transcribes or makes out records of 
Nisi prius. Custos llutulorum, one who has the custody ot 
rolls or records of the sessions of peace; he is also a jus¬ 
tice of the peace, and of the quorum, iu the county where 
he has his office. Custos Spiriluuliitin, one who acts as an 
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ecclesiastical judge during the vacancy of a sec. Custos Tem- 
poralium, one appointed by the king to take care of the rents 
and profits of a vacant see. 

CU'STREL, s. a buckler-bearer; a vessel for holding 
wine. 

To CUT, v. a. [preter. and participle passive cut; from 
coutcau, Fr.] to penetrate, or divide with a sharp-edged in¬ 
strument ; to hew; to carve; to wound or pierce with any 
uneasy or poignant sensation. To intersect; to cross; to 
divide, by passing through. In Gaming, to separate a pack 
of cards, by taking off some of them from the others. Figu¬ 
ratively, to excel, or surpass. To cut off, to destroy ; to re¬ 
scind; to intercept; to obviate ; to withhold; to preclude; 
to interrupt; to abbreviate. To cut out, to shape ; to form ; 
to contrive; to fit; to debar; to excel. To cut up, to carve, 
or divide a joint or fowl properly. 

CUT, part, prepared, or fit for use, alluding to hewn timber, 
Cut and conic again, plenty ; continual supply. 

CUT, s. the action or effect of a sharp or edged instrument: 
a channel made by art; a wound made by cutting; a small 
piece, or shred, separated by an edge-tool from a larger sub¬ 
stance ; a lot; a short way, by which some w hiding is cat oil’, 
or avoided; a picture taken from a copper-plate, or carved 
wood. Fashion ; form ; shape. 

CUTANEOUS, a. [from cutis, l.ut.] relating to the skin. 

CU'TICI.E, s. [cutivnla, Lal.J the first and outermost co¬ 
vering of the body, commonly called the scarf-skin. This is 
that soft skin which rises in a blister upon any burning, or the 
application of a blistering-plaster. It sticks close to the sur¬ 
face of the true skin, to which iL is also tied by the vessels 
which nourish if, though they are so small as not to he seen. 
When the scarf-skin is examined with a microscope, it appears 
to he made tip of several lays of exceeding small scales. 
Figuratively, a thin skin formed on the surface of any 
liquor. 

CU'TICULAR, o. belonging to the cuticle, or skin. 

CUTLASS, s. [coulelax, l'r.J a broad cutting sword. 

CUTLER, x. [ coulclicr, Fr.] a maker or seller of knives. 

CUT-PURSE, s. one who robs a person by cutting his 
purse; a common practice before the invention of breeches, 
when men wore their purses at their girdles; a thief. 

CUTTER, s. a person or instrument which cuts any thing ; 
a small nimble-sailing vessel; the Ibre-teelh. 

CUTTHROAT, x. a murderer; a ruffian; an assassin. 
Used adjeetively, cruel; inhuman; barbarous, 

CUTTING, x. a shred, or piece separated by means of a 
knife, or sharp instrument. In Surgery, it signifies the ex¬ 
tracting the stone out of the bladder. In the Menage, it is 
when the feet of a horse interfere, or when with the shoe of 
one foot he heats oil’the skin from the pastern joint of another 
hoof. In Painting, it is the laying one strong lively colour 
over another, without any shade or softening. 

CUTTLE-FISH, s. [cuttlnvixch, Belg.| in Natural His¬ 
tory, a fish, which when pursued by a fish of prey, emits a 
black liquor, by which it darkens the water and escapes. 

CUXJIA' VEX, a sea-port and fortified town of Bremen, 
situated on the German Ocean, between the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Wcser. It is the port for the English packets 
to Hamburgh, from which it is fiO miles distant. 

CY CLE, s. [cvcyuc. Gr.] in Chronology, a certain period 
or series of years, which regularly proceed from tin-first to the 
last, and then return again to the first, and circulate perpe¬ 
tually. The cycle of the xtm consists of 28 years; the me- 
lonie, or that of the moon, is a period of 11) years. The cycle 
of flic /Ionian indict ion is completed in 15 years. 

CY CLOID, s. [cexXoc and ticor, Gr.] a geometrical curve, 
formed by the liue which a nail, in the circumference of a 
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wheel, makes in the air, while the wheel revolves in a tight 
line. 

CYCLO'IDAL, a. [from xiixXoc and ilcoc Gr.] relating to a 
cycloid. The cycloidal space is that contained between a cy¬ 
cloid and its substance. 

CYCLOPAEDIA, s. [kvkXoc and irautta, Gr.] a circle of 
knowledge ; a course of the sciences. 

CY DER, *. See Cjinni. 

CY GNET, s. [from cycuus, I,at.] a young swan. 

CY'LINDER, s. [kvXuepot, Gr.j in Geometry, a round 
solid, having its base circular, equal, and parallel, in the form 
of a rolling stone, used by gardeners. 

CYLl'rNDRlC, or CYLINDRICAL, a. partaking of ilia 
nature, or in the form of, a cylinder. 

CYMA'TILM, s. [Lat. front xupurtoy, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a member, or moulding of the cornice, the profile of which is 
waved, or concave at top, and convex at bottom. 

CYMBAL, s. [tyiiiiiilnin, l.at.J a musical instrument used 

by the ancients, suppo..-d to be made of brass, and in the form 
of a kettle-drum, though somewhat less. Modern cymbals 
consist of two circular metal plates, belt! one in each hand, and 
pluvial on !>v clashing them together. 

CYNA'NTI IKOPY, s. (from and avOpuvoct Gr.] a 

species of madness, in which pet sous resemble a dog; the 
8p"cics of madness contracted by the bile of a mail dog. 

CYNARCTO’MACH Y, s. [nW uptime anil pa\i), Gr.] a 
word coined by Butler, to denote bear-baiting with a dog 
“ In bloody cynarctumtichy." Hndib. 

GYNEGETICS, s. [from ke< ijyi/rik-n, Cl r. ] the art of hunt¬ 
ing ; the art of training dogs for hunting. 

CY NIC, or CY'NICAL, a. [mruac, Gr.] snailing; brutal; 
or partaking of the qualities of a Cynic plulosopln r, who was 
remarkable lor his contempt of riches, and rigorous repri litu- 
sion of vice. Satirical, in a had sense. 

CY NIC, ». [from kiu-uiiK,, Gr.] a philosopher who valued 
himself for his contempt o.'Tveiy thing, except molality; a 
sect founded by Diligent s. A snurh-r; a misanthrope. 

CY'NOSURE, s. [ki-i tmovfia, Cr.j in Astronomy, the name 
given by the Greeks to the polar star, by which sailer* 
steer. 

CY PI1EL, s. a provincial term for himsc-li i k. 

CY'PRI’.SS-TR EE, s. [citpnssus, Lat.] a tall straijl.t tier, 
whose fruit is of no use ; its leaves me bitter, and tin- very 
mih II and shade of it are dangerous. Hi nee the Romans 
looked oil it as a fatal tier, and made use of it at funerals and 
in mournful cercniouii s. The wood of it i* always grot n, \i iv 
lieavv, of a good smell, and never rots, nor is worm-t ulcii. It 
is still the emblem of mourning. 

CY PRUS, X. [so called from the place where it was made] 
a thin transparent stuff, used for sieves, ike. 

CVPJWS, mi island in the Mediterranean, between the 
coast of Syria and that of Caramani.i, subject to the Turks. 
The soil is fertile, but subject to long droughts, and there are 
numerous springs, but no livers. 'I he Cypriots are, in gene¬ 
ral, tall and well made ; many of them live to a vt rv advanced 
age ; their women have fine eves, Imt in other lcspei ts art tar 
from being beautiful; they do not, however, degenerate l.om 
their ancestors, as votaries of that goddess whose favourite 
habitation this island was supposed to he. It abounds with 
game; and great numbers of ortolans, lmiled and picl ltd in 
vi- egar, arc annually expiated. The chit f produce is cotton, 
silk, and wines; the annual amount of the funner is from 3 to 
50(10 bales; that of the silk is about 25.000; and the wines 
amount to near -10,000 gallons. The other exports are wool, 
nutmegs, turpentine, madder, kermes, opium, eoloqninteihi, 
salt, umber, green earth, and a small quantity of coihinial. 
Nicosia is the capital. 

U S 
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CYST, or CY'STIS, s. [kuotic, Or.] in Surgery, a bag con¬ 
taining some morbid matter. 

CY’STJC, a. in Surgery, contained in a bag. 

CYSTOTOMY, s. (from cvane and rt/u-w, Gr.l the act or 
practice of opening encysted tumours, or cutting the bag in 
which any morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, zar, s. [Sclav.] written more properly tzar, the title 
of the emperor of Russia, as sovereign of Muscovy. 

CZARI NA, za-re-na, s. the title of the empress of Russia. 

CZA'SLAU, a town and circle of Bohemia. In the church 
of the former is the tomb of Zisca, the; celebrated general of 
the Hussites. It is 40 miles E. S. E. of Prague. 

CZEENITZ, a town of Carniola, in the circle of Austria. 
Here is a remarkable tract of land, called the Czcrnitzer Sea, 
15 miles in length, and 5 in breadth, which in summer pro¬ 
duces excellent grass and corn, but in winter is overflowed, 
and yields fish. It is ‘20 miles S. by W. of l.uubach. 
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D Is the fourth letter of the alphabet, and a consonant, dif¬ 
fering but little in sound from T. In the Roman, 
Saxon, and our alphabet, it is of the same shape, and seems 
formed from the Delta of the Greeks. It is pronounced by 
applying the tip of the longue to the fore part of the palate, 
and then separating them by a gentle breathing, the lips being 
open at the same time. The sound of 1) in the English is 
uniform, and is never mute, except in the words Wednesday 
and handkerchief, ami scarcely so in them. D, as a numeral, 
denotes 500; and with a dash over it thus I), 5000. In Ab¬ 
breviations, it lias various significations; thus D. stands for 
doctor, as M. I). lor doctor of Medicine ; D. T. doctor of Tlieo- 
loijy ; D. I), doctor of Divinity ; I.I.. 1). doctor of Laics. I) is 
also a note or key in music. 

To DAB, v. a. [dauber, Fr.] to touch gently with something 
soft or moist. 

DAB, s. a small lump, generally applied to something 
moist; a blow with something moist or soft. A person expert 
in uny thing, corrupted from adept. In Natural History, a 
small flat fish, somewhat like a llounder. 

To DA'BBI.E, v. a. [dalihelen, Belg.j to smear, moisten, or 
daub with something wet. Ncuterly, to play in the water ; to 
do any thing in a slight or superficial manner. 

DA'BBI.ER, s. one that plays in water. Figuratively, one 
who performs a thing superficially, or never makes himself 
complete master of any subject. 

DA'B-CHICK, s. a small water-fowl, called likewise dob- 
chick, didapper, and dipchick. 

DA CARO, s. an Italian term in Music, meaning that the 
first part of the tune should be repeated at the conclusion. 

DA'CCA, a city, and once the capital, of Bengal, situated in 
the E. (piarter, on a branch of the Ganges, which lias a ready 
communication with all the other channels of that river, and 
the Burrampooter. It is the third city of Bengal in extent and 
population, and the capital of a district. It has large manu¬ 
factures of the finest muslins and silks, and cotton is produced 
within the province. The country round Dacco lying low, is 
covered with perpetual verdure during the dry months, and is 
not subject to violent heats, as Moorshcdabad, Patna, and 
other places. It is 140 miles N. E. of Calcutta. Lat. ‘23. 42. 
N. Ion. 00. 17. E. 

DACE. s. \dereean, Fr.] a small river-fish resembling a 
roach, but something less. 


DA'CTYI., or DA'CTYI.E, s. [dnctylus, Lat. WeruXof, 
Or.] a foot in Latin and Greek poetry, consisting of one long 
and two short syllables ; as, tiymhiY, kij/iOKt)v. 

DAD, or DA DDY, s. [lad, Brit.] a child’s way of express¬ 
ing father. 

DiE'DAL, a. [dadulus, Lat.] various; variegated; skil¬ 
ful. 

D/E'MON, s. an evil spirit. See Demon. 

DA FFODIL, DAFFODI LLY, or DAFFODO'WNDILLY, 
s. in Botany, a species of the narcissus. 

To DAFT, v. a. to toss aside; to throw away slightly. 

DAG, s. [elayue, Fr.] a dagger ; a liaud-gun, or pistol. 

To DAG, r. a. [from day. Sax.] to dirt or bemire the lower 
parts of a garment; to draggle. 

DAGGER, s. \dai)tie, Fr.] a short sword; a poniard. 
Ill Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron with a basket hilt, 
used for defence. In Printing, the obelisk, used as a mark of 
reference, and of this form [+]. 

DA'GGERS-DRAWING, s. the act of drawing a dagger. 
Figuratively, quarrelsomeness or readiness to fight. 

DA'HOMY, a country of Guinea, K. of the Slave Coast, 
and about 70 miles from the sea, called also Fviiin, and sup¬ 
posed to reach from the sea coast 150 or 200 miles inland. 
The government is perfect despotism; yet, in the country, 
strangers are the least exposed to insults, and reside there in 
tranquillity. The king of Pahomy maintains a considerable 
standing army, among whom are several hundreds of women, 
immured within the palace, and trained to the use of anus, 
under a female general. The capital is Abomey, in lat. 8. 5. 
N. and Ion. 2. 5. E. 

DAILY, a. [dtei/lir. Sax.] happening, done, or repeated 
every flay. Figuratively, constantly or frequently ; used ad¬ 
verbially, every day ; frequently. 

DAINTILY, ad. in a curious, elegant,or delicate manner; 
deliciously ; pleasantly ; ceremoniously ; squeamishly. 

DAINTINESS, s. delicacy, softness; elegance; nicety; 
squeamighucss, or the not being easily pleased eillier with 
food, or the productions of art; fastidiousness. 

UA'INTY, a. pleasing to the taste, and purchased with 
exeat cost. Figuratively, of delicate or exquisie sensibility ; 
squeamish ; not easily pleased with food ; scrupulous ; ele¬ 
gant ; well or nicely formed ; nice, or affected. 

DA'INTY, s. some rare food of exquisite taste; a delicacy. 
A word of fondness. 

DAIRY, s. [perhaps from dey, an old word for milk] the 
employment of making several kinds of food from milk ; pas¬ 
turage; a milk farm, or plate where milk is kept, and butter 
or eiieese made. 

D.YIRY-MAID,a woman-servant who has the care of the 
dairy, and makes butter or cheese. 

DAISY, s. j dais, Fr.] in Botany,a spring flower, called also 
the he/lis and day's eye. 

DALE, s. a low or hollow place between hills; a vale or 
valley. Svnon. Valleys are for the most part winding; anti 
as they receive waters from the hills on each side,are generally 
converted into meads* A fine ride, with beautiful enclosures, 
bounded by rising woods, is a delightful prospect. Dales are 
much easier to he ploughed than hilly lands. 

DALECA'HLIA, a liver and province of Sweden, near 
Norway. The latter is about 270 miles in length, and Irom 
40 to 120 in breadth ; and is surrounded by Ilelsingland, 
Gestrieia, Weslnianlnnd, W'crnielniid, and Norway. It is 
mountainous, yet lias fertile pastures, and abounds in mines ot 
copper, iron, mid silver, some of which are of a prodigious 
depth. The inhabitants are a plain, hardy, warlike race. 'I he 
principal productions are corn, wood, and hemp. The chief 
town is E.ihlun. 
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DALKE ITH, a parish and town of Mid-Lothian, seated 
on the Ksk, 6 miles S. K. ot Edinburgh. Dalkeith House, is 
tin! principal seat of the Duke of Biiecleugb. The present 
magnificent palace was built about the beginning of the 18th 
century, on the spot formerly occupied by Dalkeith Castle, 
built on a perpendicular rock of great height, and inacces¬ 
sible on all sides except the E. where it was defended by a 
fosse. Dalkeith is 363 miles from London. Popul. 5586. 

DA'LLIANCE, s. acts of fondness between lovers. Figu¬ 
ratively, the caresses of a married couple. Delay, or defer¬ 
ring a thing; procrastination. 

DA'LLIEK, s. a trifler; a person who practises acts of 
fondness. A procrastinator. 

To DA'LLY, v. n. [dollen, Belg.] to trifle; to play the fool; 
to amuse one’s self, and lose time in idle play; to exchange 
caresses of fondness ; to sport; to frolic; to delay. 

DALMATIA, a country of Europe, formerly a kingdom; 
bounded on the N. by Bosnia, S. by the gulf of Venice, E. by 
Servia, and \V. by Croatia. It is divided into Venetian, 
Turkish, Kngusuu, and Hungarian Dalmatia. 

DALTON, a town in Lancashire, with a market on Satur¬ 
day. The ancient castle is made use of to keep the records 
and prisoners for debt in the liberty of Furness. It is seated 
on the spring-head of a river, in a champaign country, not far 
from the sea, 6 miles S. \V. of Diversion, and 265 N. N. \V. 
of London. Population 26!)7. 

DAM, s. [from dome, which, according to Chaucer, for¬ 
merly signified a mother] the mother, applied most commonly 
to beasts; but figuratively to persons. 

DAM, x. IJelg.J a mole, bank, or any other obstruc¬ 

tion to coniine water. 

To DAM, »\ a. [dennnan, Sax.] to confine water by moles 
or other obstructions. Figuratively, to damp ; to extinguish, 
obstruct, or intercept. 

DA'MAGE, s. \ damage, Fr.] mischief; hurt; detriment; 
loss. In Common Law, it is what the jurors, upon a trial, 
allow the party who appears to have suffered wrong. 

To DA'MAGE, v. a. to spoil, hurt, or impair any thing; to 
affect a person with loss, or hinder him in the prosecution of 
Ids business. Ncuterly, to impair; to lose of its worth by 
time; to take damage. 

DA'MAGKABI.K, a. that may be impaired or spoiled by 
time; mischievous or hurtful; pernicious. 

DA'MASCENE, or DAMSON, s. \damascciius, I .at.] in 
Gardening, a small round black plum, of a rough and astrin¬ 
gent taste. 

DAMASCUS, now called Sham, a very ancient city of 
Syria, and the capital of a paelialic, is built in the form of 
an oblong square. Streams of clear water run across the 
plain of Damascus, which fertilize the gardens, supply the 
public, fountains, and run into, every house. The caravan¬ 
saries have long galleries, supported by marble pillars, sur¬ 
rounding a large court. The private houses, which me 
built of wood, have their fronts inwards, inclosing a court, 
and presenting a dead wall to the streets, although often 
richly adorned within. The castle is like a- little town, 
having its own streets and houses. The mosques are superb 
and numerous. The straight street, which runs across the 
city and suburbs in a direct line, has shops on each side, 
where all sorts of merchandise are sold. The gardens and 
orchards extend several miles round, and tire embellished 
with summer-houses, turrets, fountains, cascades, and 
streams of water. A manufactory of cutlery is carried on 
here. Damascus stands on the river Barada, in a very fer¬ 
tile plain, extolled by the Arabs, who speak of it. with 
enthusiasm, as the best watered and the most, delicious, 
of all Syria; and contains about 180,000 inhabitants, of 


whom 15,000 are Christians. It is 140 miles N. N. E. of 
Jerusalem, and 180 S. by W. of Aleppo. Lat. 33. 30. N. 
Ion. 3,6. 40. E. 

DA'MASK, s. [from Damascus, the place where it was 
invented] a manufacture of linen or silk woven with raised 
flowers ; likewise a very fine steel, manufactured at Damascus 
in Syria, arid used for swords and cutlass blades, and of a 
very line temper. Figuratively, a red colour, alluding to that 
of the damask rose. 

To DA'MASK, v. a. to weave linen or silk in raised 
figures ; to variegate, diversify, or embellish. To adorn steel 
work with figures. 

J )A' M AXK- It OSE, s. the deep red rose of Damascus. 

1) A' M AS KEN ING, s. the art of adorning iron and steel, 
by cutting and carving holes in them, and filling them up 
with gold or silver wire; used in enriching the blades of 
swords and locks of pistols. 

DAMBEA, or Drmbea, an extensive lake of Abyssinia, 
200 miles in circuit, containing twelve fertile islands, and 
abundance offish and river-horses, 100 miles from the. source 
of the Nile. The country of Dumbca, on the N. of the lake, 
being Hat, is subject to inundations. 

DAME. s. [dame, Fr.] originally applied to a person who 
was mistress of a family, and of noble birth, as it is at 
present, used in Law; but now commonly used for a farmer's 
wife, or one of the lower sort. Figuratively, woman in 
general. 

DAMIE'TTA, a sea-port town of Egypt, situated onthr. 
eastern branch of the Nile, about 7] miles from its mouth, m 
the most fruitful part of Egypt. The number of inhabitants 
is about 40,000; they manufacture fine linen of all colours; 
napkins fringed with silk, A'c. &e. Multitudes of boats and 
small vessels fill the port or road, which however, is very de¬ 
fective and disadvantageous to trade, being every where totally 
exposed. It is a place of great trade, and 00 miles X. X. E. 
of Cairo. 

DAMES-YFOLET, s. a plant, the same with the queen’s 
gillitlowcr. 

To DAMN, dam, r. a. [damtio, Lat.] to doom, devote, oi 
curse to eternal torments ; to condemn ; to explode or render 
anv performance unpopular, by hissing or criticising. 

DA'MNABLE, dam-na-bl, a. deserving, or justly con¬ 
demned to, eternal punishment. Sometimes used indecently, 
in a ludicrous sense, for pernicious or odious. 

DA'MNABLY, ad. so as to incur eternal punishment. 

DAMNATION, s. exclusion from Divine metcy; the state 
of a person who is sentenced to eternal punishment. 

DAMNATORY, a. | damnatorius, Lat.] containing the 
sentence to eternal punishment. 

DA'MNED, part, hateful; detestable; abominable; ab¬ 
horred ; doomed to everlasting punishment. 

DAMXTFIC, a. procuring loss; mischievous. 

To DA'MNIFY, r. a. [dutnnijico, Lat.] to cause loss, to 
spoil, hurt, or impair; to injure or damage. 

DA'MNINGNESS s. tendency to procure damnation. 

DAMP, a. \ dam pc, Belg.] moist; inclining to wet; moi-<- 
rned by the air or vapours. Figuratively, dejected, full i f 
sorrow, on account of some sudden calamity. 

DAMP, s. a fog, or mist; a moist, noxious vapour. Figu¬ 
ratively, dejection or sorrow; depression of spirit. 

To DAMP, v. a. to wet or moisten , to 'hill; or diminish 
beat, by water. Figuratively, to lessen any quality: to 
smother, check, or depress any ardour or passion. To abate 
motion. To weaken ; to abandon. 

DA MPISIINESS, s. tendency to wetness, or moislme, 
arising from fogs, vapours, &c. 

DA’MPNESS, s. cold, moisture, or fogginess. 
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DA'MPY, a. moist or wet. Dejected; sorrowful. 

DA'MSEL, s. [damoisclle, Fr.] originally used for a young 
gentlewoman or lady of distinction ; an attendant of the higher 
rank ; hut at present for a young country lass. 

DA'MSON, ». a kind of plum. See Damascene. 

DAN, s. [dominus, Lat.] a title of dignity or honour, for¬ 
merly used in poetry for master. 

DANBURY, a village in Essex, on a hill, 5 miles K. 
of Chelmsford. The spire of the church serves as a sea¬ 
mark. 

To DANCE, r. n. [dauser, Fr.] to move in a graceful at¬ 
titude, according to an air sang or played. Actively, to make 
a person dance or skip. To dance attendance, to wmit in an 
humble and suppliant manner on a person. 

DANCE, s. [f//r»sf, Fr.] an agreeable motion of the body 
and feet, adjusted by art to the measure or luue of a musical 
instrument, or the voice. 

DA NCER, s. one who practises dancing. 

DA’NCINGM ASTER, s. a teacher of dancing. 

D.Y'NCINOSCIIOOL, s. the school where the art of danc¬ 
ing is taught. 

DAN’DE'LIOX, *. [ dent de lion, Fr. lion’s tooth] in 
lint.my, a genus of plants, of which there arc divers 
species. 

DA'NDIPKAT, s. [ dandin, Fr.] a little fellow, used some¬ 
times as a word of fondness : and sometimes in a way of re¬ 
proach. A coin of Henry VII. 

To DA'NDl.E, v. a. [’dandelcn, jielg.] to keep a child in 
motion, either on the knee or otherwise, to quiet, it. Figun- 
tively, to treat with too much fondness; to use like a 
child. 

DA'NDl.F.R, s. a person that fondles a child. 

DANDRUFF, s. the dirt or scurf which sticks to the 
head. 

DA'NEGHI.T, s. a tax, or tribute, on every hide, of land, 
imposed oti the Saxons, our ancestors, bv the Danes, on their 
frequent invasions, as the arbitrary terms of peace, and 
their departure. But after their expulsion it was imposed 
as a continual yearly lax upon the whole nation, under 
king Ethel ted. It was levied by William I. and II. hut 
was released by Henry 1. and finally abolished by king 
•Stephen. 

DA'NEWORT, s. in Botany, a species of elder, likewise 
called the dwarf-elder, or wall-wort. 

DA'NGER, s. \dnnrjir, Fr. j hazard; risk; or a con¬ 
dition which is liable to mischief or calamity. Svxox. 
The avaricious man, spurred on by interest, fears no datnjrr; 
hazards his health and happiness; runs every risk that at¬ 
tends his profession, and gladly ventures his till in search of 
that which, if obtained, he would not leave the spirit to 

‘‘"joy- 

To DA'NGER., v. a. to expose to loss, calamity, or misery. 

DA'NGK.RI.ESS, a. out of a possibility of meeting with 
any calamity or accident; exempt from danger. 

D.VNGEROUS, a. exposed to accidents, loss, harm, or 
mischief; hazardous; perilous. 

DA’NGEROU.SF.Y, ad. hazardously; perilously; full of 
danger. 

DA'NGEROIJSNKSS, s. a condition which exposes to ac¬ 
cidents, calamity, or death ; hazard ; peril. 

To DANGLE, v. n. to hang loose and quivering, so ns to 
be put in motion by the wind, breath, or a shake. Figuratively, 
to hang as a dependent upon a person. 

DA'NGI.KR, s. a person who frequents the company of 
women merely to pass or kill time. 

DANK, a. [front tunc ken, Tent.] moist; wettish; humid. 

DA’NKISH, a. somewhat moist or wet. 


DA'NTZIC, one of the largest, richest, and strongest towns 
of Europe, and the capital of West Prussia, with a famous 
harbour, a bishop's see, and an university. It is encompassed 
with a wall and fortifications of great extent. The houses are 
well built of stone or brick, six or seven stories high ; and Urn 
granaries, containing vast quantities of grain and naval stores, 
are still higher, to which the ships lie close, and take in their 
lading. The arsenal is well provided, mid the exchange is a 
handsome structure. It was said to contain formerly -.100,000 
inhabitants, though there died of the plague, in 1709, above 
30,000 persons; but the population is now estimated at about 
48,000. The college is provided with very learned professois. 
It carries on a great trade, particularly in corn, timber, and 
naval stores. It was once a free Hanseatic town, under the 
protection of Poland ; but in 1793 it submitted to the king of 
Prussia, who forcibly usurped the sovereignty, in a second 
partition of the Polish dominions. Hie established religion is 
the Lutheran; hut there are Papists, Calvinists, and Anabap¬ 
tists, who are all tolerated. It was taken by the French in 
1801', but was restored by the treaty of Tilsit. The French 
again occupied it for five years, but were compelled to evacuate 
it early in 1814. It. is seated on the western hanks of the 
river YVeisscl, or Vistula, near the Gulf of Angil in the Baltic 
sea; 30 miles S. K. of Marienbitrg, and 170 N. W. of War¬ 
saw. Lon. 18. 38. K. lat. 54. '21. N. 

DANUBE, the largest river of Europe, called Ister, by the 
ancients, rising in and running through the circle of Suahia, 
passing- by Uliu, then through Bavaria and Austria, passing by 
Ratisbon, Passau, and Vienna, it then enters Hungary, passing- 
on to Preslmrgh, Buda, and Belgrade, after which it divides 
Bulgaria from .Morlaehia and Moldavia, and falls into the Black 
Sea, by live principal channels, in the province of Bessarabia. 
It begins to be navigable for boats at Elm ; receives several 
large rivers as it passes along; is so deep between Buda and 
Belgrade, that the Turks and their enemies have had men of 
war on it; yet there are cataracts on it, both above and below 
Buda, which prevent its being tr.ivagtthle either way in that part, 
l-’roni its source to the sea, it traverses a course of l(i()0 miles. 

To DAP, v. a. [from dip] in Angling, to let fall, or put 
gently into the water. 

DAPIEER, s. the dignity or office of grand master of a 
prince’s household. In Germany, the elector of Bavaria as¬ 
sumed the title of ArclidapiJ'er of the empire, whose office was, 
tit the coronation of the emperor, to carry the first dish of meat 
to table on horseback. 

D/VPPER, a. [dapper, Belg.] small of stature, and full of 
spirit and vivacity. It is usually spoken in contempt. 

D.VPPKRLING, s. a person of low stature ; a dwarf. 

DA’PPLE, a. marked, variegated, or clouded with different 
colours; streaked; imbricated. 

To DA’PPI.E, r. a. to streak, or diversify with a different 
colour; to vary or vuiiegato. 

I)AR, or DART, s. a fish found in the Severn. 

DARABJERD, a town of Earsistan, Persia, with a con¬ 
siderable manufacture of glass. Near it is found salt of various 
colours, red, white, black, and green. It is 140 miles 
E. S. El. of Sehiras. 

DARDANE'LLES, two castles, (built by Mahomet IV. in 
10.58) one on each side of the Strait of Galipoli, anciently the 
Hellespont, between the Archipelago and the Sea of Marmora. 
The strait is 33 miles long; in the broadest part it is a mile and 
a half across, and in the narrowest half a mile. At the entrance, 
where guarded by the castles, it is about two miles over. 

To DARE, v. n. [prefer. I durst, or have dared; dearran. 
Sax.] to undertake a thing without being discouraged by the 
dangers which attend it. Actively, to challenge, or provoke 
a person to fight. To dare larks, is to catch them by means 
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of a looking-glass, or by keeping a bird of prey hovering aloft, 
which keeps them in amaze till caught. 

DARK; s. a provocation ; a challenge ; defiance. 

DA'REF'UL, re. full of defiance; without fear. 

DA 'RGLE, a romantic vale, or glen, in the county of Wick¬ 
low, about 10 miles from Dublin. The lofty mountains on 
each side are clothed with trees down to the edge of the river, 
which noisily tumbles from rock to rock to the bottom, forming 
many cascades; and the views from the eminences are grand 
and beautiful. 

DA'Ji TEN, an isthmus, or narrow country, which joins North 
and South America, having the Atlantic on the N. K. and the 
Pacific on the S. W. It extends about 360 miles in length, 
and from 48 to 135 in breadth. It is generally considered as 
a province of Terra Eirma, though it seems to be a part of 
North America, and was of great importance to the Spaniards, 
as the wealth of Peru was brought yearly to Panama and Porto 
Bello, and thence exported to Europe. Here are many high 
mountains, and the low grounds are frequently overflowed with 
the heavy rains. The nutites build their houses with hurdles, 
plastered over with earth, and have plantations along the banks 
of the rivers. The girls pick and spin cotton, and the women 
weave it; and the men fabricate very neat baskets with canes, 
reeds, or palmetto leaves dyed of several colours. Polygamy 
is allowed among them. Panama and Porto Bello are the 
principal towns; but the chief station of the Spaniards is Cana, 
a small fort oil the frontiers of Choco, i‘20 miles S. E. of 
Panama. 

DA'IilNG, re. bold; adventurous; courageously under¬ 
taking an affair notwithstanding the dangers attending it. 

DA'HINGLY, red. in a bold, courageous, outrageous, or 
impudent manner; fearlessly. 

DA'IilNG NESS, x. boldness, courage; impudence. 

DARK, re. [deore, Sax.) without light; not bright; dull, 
applied to colours. Opaque, not to be. seen through; not 
having light, in itself. Figuratively, not easy to be un¬ 
derstood; obscure; ignorant; not enlightened with know¬ 
ledge or revelation. Gloomy; not dice)ful, applied to the 
temper. 

1)A UK, s. want of light, by which all objects become invisi¬ 
ble. Figuratively, obscurity; the condition of a person not 
known or famous; want of knowledge; isruoranee. 

To DA'I!KEN, v. a. [ udrorciun , Sax.] to deprive of, or shut 
out the light ; to cloud, perplex ; to render the mind unable to 
distinguish the qualities of objects ; to grow towards night; to 
grow dark or gloomv. 

DA'REING, or Dorl/iny, a town of Surrey, with a market 
on Thursday, noted for corn and fowls, anti a large fair on 
May 23, for lambs. The custom of Borough English prevails 
in this manor. It is seated in a healthy air, on a soft sandv 
rock, near the river Mole, 1 1 miles K. of Guildford, and ‘23 N. 
S. \V. of London. Population 4711. 

DA'RKLING, part, bid in the dark ; kept from sight. 

DA'RKI.Y, ad. in a situation void of light; obscurely. 

DA'RKNESS, s. a state wherein light is absent, and ob¬ 
jects which are discovered by the sight, become invisible; 
opaqueness, want of transparency. Obscurity, or difficulty to 
be understood, applied to books; want of perspicuity; igno¬ 
rance; uncertainty; secrecy. The infernal gloom; wicked¬ 
ness; the empire of Satan. Synon. In a figurative sense, 
darkness implies a state of fife in which wo are shut up from 
the world; as the state of a hermit; state of a recluse. By 
obscurity, is understood a state of retirement, as when we re¬ 
treat. into the country far from the. notice of the public eye. 

DA'UKSOME, o. gloomy; obscure; not luminous. 

DA'H LING, s. [dr or liny. Sax.] a person more beloved than 
any other; a favourite. 


DA'RLINGTON, a neat thriving town, in »!>•• county of 
Durham, with a market on Monday, and about ' 4 4 inhabit¬ 
ants; noted for its manufacture of huckaback" : n quarters 
wide, diapers, stuffs, Arc. Some fine linens are al.-.o made here, 
the. Skerne waters being famous for bleaching. It lias a spa¬ 
cious market place, and handsome church. A curious water 
machine for grinding optical glasses, and another for spinning 
linen yarn, have been invented and erected here. Darlington 
is seated on the river Skerne, (over which there is a long 
stone bridge,) which falls into the Tees, 3 or 4 miles below 
the town, 19 miles S. of Durham, anil 241 N. by W. of 
London. 

DA'RMSTADT, the capital of the grand duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt, in the circle, of the Upper Rhine. It has a con¬ 
sistory, a criminal court, a college, a court of appeals, &c. and 
is seated on a river of the same name, 18 miles E. S. E. of 
Mentz. Lon. 8. 38. F.. lat. 49. 53. N. 

To DARN, v. a. to mend holes by stitches, in imitation of 
the fabric, of the stuff. 

DA'ItNEL, s. a weed growing in corn-fields, of which there 
are two kinds, the red and the white; called also rye-grass, or 
ray- grass. 

DART, s. [dartl, Fr.] a small lance or weapon thrown by 
the hand. In Poetry, any missile weapon. 

To DART, r. re. to cast or throw a dart; to wound at a dis¬ 
tance; to emit, or east. Neutcrly, to fly as a dart. 

DA'RTFORD, a town of Kent, seated ontlu: river Da- 
rent, near its influx into the Thames, which is a h.ubour for 
barges, 7 miles \V. of Gravesend, and 15 E, by S. of London. 
It is a great thoroughfare on the road from London to Canter¬ 
bury, and has a market, chiefly for corn, on Saturday. Tin* 
rebellion of AV.itt Tyler, in the reign of Richard II. began in 
this town. Population 4715. , 

DA'RTMOVTll, a town of Devonshire, governed bv a 
mayor, with a safe haven, capable of sheltering 5t‘!) sail ot 
ships. It is seated at the mouth of the Dart, wbi< h rises at 
the foot of Dartmoor bills, (an extensive moorish tract, of about 
80,000 acres, feeding great numbers of black cattle,) and 
after passing Tolness, where it is navigable for small v< cs.-K. 
is joined by the llureborn, 7 miles above its fall into Datl- 
niottih haven. The town, which is about a mile long, 
stands on the side of a craggy bill, with streets very irre¬ 
gular; yet the houses are generally very high. The har¬ 
bour is defended bv three castles, besides forts and block¬ 
houses; and here is a large quay with a spacious street be¬ 
fore it, inhabited by some considerable merchants. Dart¬ 
mouth lias a considerable trade to Italy, •Spain, Portugal, 
Ac. and to Newfoundland, as well as a share in the coast¬ 
ing trufiiic. Its pilchard and foreign fisheries employ a great 
many men. It. sends one member to parliament, and is 30 
miles S. S. W. of Exeter, anti ‘203 W. by S. of London. Mar¬ 
ket on Friday for corn and provisions; and one almost every 
day for fish. Population 4597. 

To DASH, r. a. [of uncertain etymology] totlirow one thing 
with violence and suddenness against another; to break by 
throwing w ith violence; to besprinkle; to wet by beating the 
water with a stick, or by flinging a stone or other thing into it; 
to mingle or mix with another liquor; t > obliterate or cancel 
a writing, by drawing a careless stroke over it with a pen ; to 
make a person ashamed; to confound. Nouterlv, to fly in 
waves or sparkles over the surface or brim of a vessel or bank , 
to fly in sparkles or sheets, attended with a loud noise, ap¬ 
plied to water. 

DASH, s. the stroke occasioned by flinging one body forcibly 
against another; a stroke made with a pen; a blow; collision; 
a mixture of another liquor; infusion. 

DASH, red. an expression of the sound of water dashed. 

3 T 
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DA'SSEX EYLAND, or Derr Island , one of the three 
small islands lying between the Cape of Good Hope and 
Saldanha Bay, so called from the great number of deer 
which were first brought here in lfjOl. Here are also 
sheep whose tails weigh 191b. apiece. Lat. 33. 25. S. Ion. 17. 
50. E. 

DA'STARD, s. [adastriga, Sax.] a coward; a poltroon; a 
person infamously fearful. 

To DA'STARD, r. «. to terrify; to affect with fear. 

To DA'STAIIDIZE, v. a. to intimidate; to render cowardly 
with fear; to dispirit; to depress; to terrify. 

DA'STARDLY, a. cowardly; mean; timorous; fearful. 

DA'STARDY, s. cowardliness; mean timorousness. 

DATAllY, s. [daturius, Lat.] an officer of the chancery of 
Rome, through whose hands benefices pass. 

DATE, s. [datum, l.at.] the time or day in which a writing 
is signed or written, or an event happens; the time appointed 
for a thing to be done ; continuance; end; conclusion. The 
fruit of the pidm-tree, from daclylus, Lat. 

To DATE, v. a. to set down the time in which a thing is 
done, or a writing performed, Noiilerly, to reckon. 

DATELESS, a. without any tixed term or period. 

DAI E-TREE, s. a species of palm. 

DATIVE, n. [datinis, Lat.] the case of a noun w hich signi¬ 
fies the person to whom any thing is given or done. As we 
have no cases in English, this relation is generally expressed 
by prefixing to before the noun, but after verbs of giving, the 
particle is omitted. In Law, such executors as are appointed 
bv a judge’s decree ; also, any thing that is hereditary, or not 
removable at pleasure. 

To DAE B, v. a. [daidur, l’r.] to smear with something 
sticking; to soil, or make dirty. Figuratively, to paint 
coarsely; to cover with something that disguises; to cover 
with something gaudy; to flatter grossly. 

DAUBER, x. one who soils or smears a thing; a coarse 
low painter. Figuratively, a low flatterer. 

DATiBERY, s. an old word for any thing artful. 

DAI RY, a. viscous; adhesive; glutinous. 

DA VEXTR Y, or Daintry, a town of Northamptonshire, 
governed by a mayor, with a market on Wednesday for horses, 
cattle, sheep, corn, and provisions. It is seated on the side of 
a hill, 10 miles W. of Northampton, and 72 N. W. of London, 
and is a pretty handsome town. Population 3046. 

D/1' VID’s, St. an episcopal town or city of Pembrokeshire, 
in South Wales, with a market on Wednesday, seated on a bar¬ 
ren soil on the river Hen, not a mile from the sea shore. It was 
once a considerable place, and had walls, which are now de¬ 
molished ; but it is small at present, and is thinly inhabited; 
however, the cathedral is a pretty good structure. The vici¬ 
nity abounds in druidical remains. It is 24 miles N. W. of 
Pembroke, anti 273 W. by N. of London. Population 2388, 

DA' 17D’s, Fort St. a town and fort of Hiudoostan, on the 
coast of Coromandel. It was an English factory, and one of 
the strongest places the Company bad in the East Indies; but 
the fort was destroyed by the Flench in 1758, and has not been 
restored. The territory belonging to it is 8 miles on the sea¬ 
shore, and 4 within land. It. produces good long cloths, ehiuls, 
calicoes, and muslins. Each house has a garden, anil there 
arc plenty of black cattle, but small. The river and sea 
abound with good tish. It is 80 miles S. of Fort St. George. 
Lon. 79. 55. K. lat. 11. 30. N. 

DA UGHTER, daw-ter, s. [dohler, Sax. and Tent.] the fe¬ 
male oilspring of a man or woman. A daughter-in-law, or 
son’s wife. A woman. 

DA' VIS'S STRAITS, an arm of the sea, separating Green¬ 
land from Labradoro, and other parts of North America. Lat. 
CO to 70 N. Ion. from 50. to 70. W. 


To DAUNT, v. a. [domito, Lat.] to discourage; to fright; 
to intimidate; to damp a person’s courage. 

DA UNTLESS, a. without fear or discouragement. 

DA'UNTLESSNESS, s. a condition void of fear. 

DA'UPIIIN, s. a title formerly given to the eldest son of the 
king of France, on account of the province of Dauphiny, which 
in 1343, was given to Philip of Valois, on this condition, by 
Hubert, dauphin of Vicnnois. 

DAW, s. a bird. 

To DAWN, r. n. [dtrgiun, Sax.] to grow light: to advance 
towards day. Figuratively, to glimmer, or all’ord an obscure 
light to the, understanding; to give some indication of greater 
and approaching splendour. 

DAWN, s. the first appearance of day or light. Figuratively, 
a beginning. 

DAY, s. [day. Sax.] that space of time win-rein it. is light; 
but a natural or civil day is that space of time wherein the 
earth performs one rotation on its axis, so as its ditlercul parts 
shall successively enjoy the light of the sun ; this consists of a 
period of 24 hours at a mean rate. Figuratively, fight; sun¬ 
shine. Anytime specified and distinguished fioui other time; 
an age; the time. In this sense it is usually plural. Life; in 
this sen^e it is commonly plural; as, “He never in his days 
broke his word.” The day of contest; the battle. An ap¬ 
pointed time. To-day, on ibis day. Days of grace, in Com¬ 
merce, are certain days allowed by custom, for the payment of 
a bill of exchange, Ac. after it is become due. Three days of 
grace arc allowed in England; ten in France and Duntzic; 
eight at Naples; six at Venice, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Antwerp; four at Frankfort; five at Leipsic; twelve at 
Hamburgh; six in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; thirty in 
Genoa, Ac. 

DA'YBOOK, s. a hook wherein tradesmen enter all the oc¬ 
currences of the day in the order they happen; called also the 
waste-'oooh. 

DAYBREAK, s. the dawn ; the first appearance of light. 

DAYLA'BOUR, s. a portion of labour exacted every day, 
and implying the idea of hardship and fatigue. 

DAYLA'BOURF.R, s. a person who is hived to work by the 
day; a hard-working and slaving person. . 

DA'YLJGHT, s. the light of the day, as opposed to that of 
the moon or a caudle. 

DA'YLILY, s. a plant, placed by I.innaus in the first 
section of bis sixth class, called also asphodel; it flowers in 
August. 

DA'YSMAN, s. a person chosen to determine or decide a dis¬ 
pute between others; an umpire. 

DA'YSPRING, s. the first appearance of light in the morn¬ 
ing ; the dawn; the daybreak. 

DA'YSTAR, s. the morning star. Figuratively, the light 
shed by the day star; the light of the gospel which is spread by 
Christ, the daysiar of righteousness. 

DA'YTIME, s. in the day, opposed to night. 

DA'YWORK, s. work imposed by the day; daylabour. 

To DAZE, r. a. [divas, Sax.] to overpower with light. 

DA'ZIED, a. adorned or over-grown with daisies. 

To DA'ZZLE, v. a. |Seo. Daze] to overpower the eyc-s., and 
injure the sight, with too great a degree of light or splendour ; 
to strike or surprise with splendour. Neuterly, to Ire over¬ 
powered, or lose the use of sight for a time, by too much light, 
or too great an application to reading. 

DEACON, dee-kon, s. [diaconus, Lat.] a lower degree of 
clergy, rather a noviciate, or state of probation for one year, 
after which n person is admitted into full orders, or ordained a 
priest. In S^-Mand, an overseer of the poor. 

DEACONNESS, s. a female in the ancient church, who 
administered such offices to those of her own sex, at 
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it was not Accent for the men to do, such as the baptism of 
adult women, &c. 

DE'ACONRY, or DE'ACONSHIP, s . the office or dignity 
of a deacon. 

DEAD, ded, a. [dood, Belg.] without, or deprived of life, 
applied to those persons whose souls are separated from their 
bodies. Figuratively, without sense or motion ; hence a dead 
sleep, which imitates the want of sense and motion in a dead 
body, is called a dead sleep. Inactive, dull, applied to 
colours. Useless; unaffeeting; void of ardour or warmth ; 
gloomy ; still; obscure ; obtuse. Tasteless or vapid, applied 
to liquors. Uninhabited, or not interspersed with houses ; 
“ A dead wall.” Withered; “ A dead bough or plant” The 
dead; dead men. Puov. Me that waits for dead mens shois, 
may go long enough barefoot. 

DEAD, s. lime in which there is a remarkable stillness or 
gloom, as dead of night, for midnight. 

To DEAD, or DE'ADEN, v. a. to deprive a thing of any 
quality or sensation, or to weaken its force. Figuratively, to 
make liquors vapid, tasteless, or spiritless. 

DF”AD-DOING, part. a. destructive; killing; mischiev¬ 
ous; having the power to make dead. 

DE'A1)-1,1FT, s. a pressing necessity, call, or exigence; a 
last resort. 

DE'A D-l.IGTITS, s. wooden ports, which are made to fasten 
into the cabin-windows to prevent the waves from gushing 
into the ship during a storm ; the glass lights arc then taken 
out. 

DE'A 1)1,Y, a. that kills ; murderous; mortal inveterate. 

DE'ADUY, ail. in a manner resembling the dead. “ Look¬ 
ed deadly pale.” Shakes. Implacably; irreconeileably. 
Sometimes used in familiar discourse, only ;o enforce the sig¬ 
nification of a word implying very much; prodigiously; ex¬ 
ceedingly. “ Though dually weary.” Orrery. 

DF.'ADNESS, x. want of warmth and ardour; frigidity. 
Figuratively, languor or faintness; inactivity of the spirits. 
Yapidncss; loss of spirit ; applied to liquors. 

DEAD NETTLE, or AI1CILVNGEL, s. a plant, of which 
there arc three kinds; the red; the white, and the henbit.; 
they flower in May and June. The young leaves of the two 
first species may be oaten with other potherbs. 

DE'AD-liF.CKON1NG, s. [a sea term] that estimation or 
conjecture which the seamen make of the place where a ship 
is, by keeping an account of her way by the log, by knowing 
ihe course they have steered by the compass, and by rectify¬ 
ing all with allowance for drift and lee-way; so that this 
reckoning is without any observation of the sun, moon, and 
stars, and is to be rectified as often as any good observation 
can be had. 

DEA D SEA, or Lake Asplialtiles, an inland sea of Pales¬ 
tine, 60 miles long, and from 10 to IS broad, abounding in 
bitumen. Many fabulous opinions have been affixed to the 
extreme saltness, great density, and other qualities of its 
waters, which are now ascertained to be erroneous ; since it is 
known to swarm with fishes, shells are in plenty on the 
shore, and it is very common to see swallows skimming along 
its surface. Fragments of sulphur and bitumen, and mines of 
fossil salt are found in the neighbouring mountains, which the 
Arabs convert into trifling articles of commerce. The Jordan 
runs into it, without any visible discharge for its waters, except 
by evaporation. 

DE'ADTONGUE, s. in Botany, a species of the dropwort 
or omanthe, having leaves with numerous blunt and nearly 
equal clefts, a yellowish red stem, angular scored fruitstalks, 
and white blossoms, found on banks of rivers, and flower¬ 
ing in June. The whole of this plant is poisonous, and 
Dr. Poulteney remarks, that the root is the most vi¬ 


rulent of all the vegetable poisons that Great Britain pro¬ 
duces. 

DEAF, def, a. [deaf, Sax.] deprived of, or wanting the sense 
of hearing, or having it greatly impaired. Obscurely heard 
Figuratively, regardless, inattentive. 

To DF.AF, or DE'AFEN, v. a. to deprive of hearing. 

DE'AFLY, ad. [deajlic, Sax.] without any sense of sounds; 
imperfectly heard. 

DE'AFNENS, s. the state of a person who has entirely lost 
the sense of hearing, or has it greatly impaired. Figuratively, 
inattention, or entire disregard. 

DEAL, a sea-port town in Kent, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day. It is seated near the sea, and is a member of the cinque 
port of Sandwich, governed by a mayor and jurats. It has a 
church and chapel, and three long narrow streets. This 
place is defended by a castle built by Henry VIII. and near 
it are. two others. Between this and the Godwin Sands are 
the Downs, where ships usually ride at going out or coming 
home. It is 7 miles S. by E. of Sandwich, and 74 miles E. 
by S. of London. Population 7268. 

DEAL, deal, s. | deel, Belg.] a part or portion. It is 
a general word for expressing much, joined with great. 
'i’lie office or act of distributing cards to those who are 
engaged in any game. Fir, or pine wood, from deyl, 
Be!g. 

To DEAL, v. a. [dethn, Belg.] to distribute, or dispose of 
to different persons; to scatter promiscuously; to give to se¬ 
veral persons in order, one after another. Neuterly, to tran¬ 
sact. business; to trade ; to act; to sell ; to be conversant in ; 
to practise ; to behave towards ; to treat; sometimes to con¬ 
tend with or approve. 

To DEA’I.BATE, v. a. [dealbo, I.at.] to whiten: to bleach. 

DEALBA'TION, s. [ dealbatio, Lat.] the act of bleaching or 
whitening. 

DE'ALER, s. one who trades in any particular commodity ; 
one who has to do with or practises any thing ; one who dis¬ 
tributes cards. 

DE'ALING, s. practice; action; behaviour; treatment; 
business ; traffic ; trade; intercourse. 

DF.AMBULATION, s. [deambulutio, Lat.] the act of walk¬ 
ing abroad. 

DEAN, Great Dean, or Michel Dean, a town of Glou¬ 
cestershire, in the Forest of Dean, with a market on Monday, 
11 miles W. of Gloucester, and 112 IV. S. W. of London. 
Dean Forest comprehends that part of the county which lies 
between the Severn and the shires of Monmouth and Here¬ 
ford; and contains 4 market towns and 23 parishes, is fertile 
in pasture and tillage, produces fine oaks, abounds in orchards ; 
and has rich mines of iron and coal. It was once reckoned 
the chief support of the English navy; but is now thinned 
by frequency of felling, and narrowed by increase of cul¬ 
tivation. The whole Dean or Forest district contains nearly 
30,000 inhabitants. 

DF'.AN, s. [from cr\n, a Greek word signifying ten, because 
at first always presiding over ten prebendaries, or canons, at 
least, according to Aylifle] a person in collegiate churches or 
chapels, who is president of the chapter; the second dignitary 
of a diocese. 

DF/ANEltY, s. the government,office, authority, revenue, 
or residence of a dean. 

DE'ANSHIP, s. the office and rank of a dean. 

DEAR, a. [dear. Sax.] an object of great love, and of warm 
affection; beloved. Figuratively, valuable; of high price; 
costly ; scarce ; not plentiful; as “ a dear year." 

DEAR, s. a word of endearment; darling. 

DEAR-BOUGHT, a. purchased at a high rate ; bought 
at too high a price. 
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DEARLING, or DA RLING, s. [deorKwj, Sax.] a person 
caressed with great affection ; a favourite. 

DE'ARLY, ad. with great affection. Used with pay or 
buy, at a high price; at too great a price. 

'I’o DKARN, v. a. [dyrnan Sax.] See Darn. 

DE'AltNHSS, s. fbiidne.-s; a warm or great degree of 
affection ; scarcity ; costliness ; high, or too high a price. 

DEARTH, derth, s. [from ih«r\ scarcity; want; need; 
famine; barrenness; sterility. 

To DEARTi'CULATK, v. a. [from dr and arttculus, Lat.j 
to disjoin; to dismember. 

DEATH, doth, s. \thath. Sax.] the departure of the soul 
irom the body ; loss of sensibility, motion, and all the func¬ 
tions of animal life. Figuratively, mortality; destruction ; 
the manner of dying ; the image of mortality represented by a 
skeleton; the state of the dead; murder, or depriving a per¬ 
son of life by violence and unlawful means; the cause of 
death. In Law, there is a natural and civil death ; natural, 
where nature itself expires ; civil, where a person is not na¬ 
turally dead, but adjudged so bv law. 'lints, if a person for 
whose life an estate is granted remains bevoud sea, or is 
otherwise absent, for seven years, and no proof made of lus 
being living, lie shall lie accounted naturally dead. Svxux. 
Departure, is still more refilled, and carries with it an idea 
of the passage from one life to another. Death, more com¬ 
mon, and signifies precisely extinction of life. Decease, more 
studied, is a term somewhat bordering upon the law, and 
implies the refuge of mortal.tv. The second of these wools 
is made use of with respect to all sorts of animals; the other 
two to man only. 

DE'ATHBKi), s. the bed on which a person dies. 

DE'ATHFUL, a. pregnant with death ; mortal; fatal ; de¬ 
structive; murderous; full of slaughter. 

DEATHLESS, a. not subject to death; immortal; ever¬ 
lasting. 

DE ATHLIKE, a. [ drathlie, Sax.] resembling death, either 
in its honors, its insensibility,or motionless state. 

DE ATI 1’S-DOOR, s. a near approach to death. 

DE'ATII’S-.MAN, s. an executioner, or hangman. 

DEATH-WATCH, s. something that is foolishly reported 
to make a ticking noise in a wall, &c. against the death of 
some friend; but is only a small insect, &e. making a noise 
like the beating of a watch, described by Dr. Derham in the 
Philosophical Transactions. It very much resembles a louse 
both in shape and colour; but is more nimble; is common in 
every bouse in the warm months, but in the cold season hides 
itself in dry dusty places. 

To DEAU'RATE, v. a. [ dcaitro , Lat.] to gild or rover with 

gold. 

DEAUR A'TION, s. [dcauratio, Lat.] the act of gilding. 

DEBACCIIA'TION, s. [ dcbacchatio , I.at.] a raging; a 
madness. 

To DEBA R, r. a. to hinder or restrain a person from the 
enjoyment of a thing ; to exclude ; to hinder. 

To DEBA'RB, v. a. [from de and barba, Lat.] to deprive 
of the board. 

To DEBA'RK, v. a. [drbarquer , Fr.] to come out of a ship 
upon shore; to disembark. 

To DEBA’SE, v. a. [debus, old Fr.] to reduce from a 
higher to a lower value; to adulterate metal or liquor by the 
addition of something less valuable ; to spoil, or render less 
perfect by mean and unworthy additions ; to vitiate with meati¬ 
ness. 

DEBASEMENT, s. the act of debasing or degrading a 
thing by the mixture of something mean or worthless. 

DKBA'SKR, s. the person who lessens the value of a thing 
by some mixture; one who adulterates metals or liquors. 


DEBATABLE, a. that may be disputed, or give occasion 
for controversy. 

DEBATE, s. [debut, Fr.] a dispute concerning the meaning 
of the truth of any proposition ; a quarrel or contest. 

To DEBATE, v. a. [debattre, Fr.] to controvert or dispute; 
to produce the arguments which may be brought to support 
anv side of a question. Neutcrlv, to deliberate. 

DEB A "IT. FIJI,, a. fond of dispute or contradiction. Quar¬ 
relsome or contentious, when applied to persons. Contested, 
or occasioning disputes, when applied to things. 

DEBATF.MF.NT, s. controversy; deliberation. 

DEBATER, s. a disputant, or one fond of dispute. 

To DEBAUCH, v. a. [dibaiielur, Fr.] to seduce a person, 
or prevail on him to do something amiss; to corrupt a per¬ 
son’s morals, so as to make him lewd ; to corrupt by intem¬ 
perance in meal or drink, but especially the latter. 

DEBAI CH, s. a lit. of intemperance; luxury; excess. 

DEBAUCHEE, deb-au-shee, s. [debauche, lr.] a person 
given to intemperance in drink, or lewdness. 

DEBAUCHER, s. one who seduces others to intempe¬ 
rance ; a corrupter. 

DEBAUCHERY, s. the practice of excess ; intemperance ; 

lvwdness. 

DEBAU'CHMENT, s. the act of corrupting the morals of 
a person, whether it respects temperance or chastity. 

To DEBE’L, or DEBE'LLATE, v. a. [dcbcllo, Lat.] to con¬ 
quer; or overcome in war. 

DEBELLATION, .v. [dfbdlatio, Lat.j the act of conquer¬ 
ing in war. 

DE'HEXHAM, a town in Suffolk, with a market on 
l’riil.iv, seated near the head of the river Dchen, on the side 
of a hill, .1 miles E. of Bury St. Edmunds, and 83 N. E. of 
London. Population 1 (lib. 

DEBENTURE, s. [limn debt a, Lat.] a term used at the 
custom-house, for a kind of certificate, signed hv 11n; officers 
of the customs, which entitles a merchant, exporting goods to 
the receipt of a bounty or drawback. 

DEBILE, a. [dilnlis, I.at.] weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
impotent; imbecile; deprived of strength. 

To DEBI LITATE, v. a. [debdito, I.at.] to deprive of 
strength; to weaken, or render weak ; to enfeeble. 

DEBILITATION, s. [dibilitatin, Lat.] the act of depriving 
a poison of strength, or rendering him weak. 

DEBI LITY, s. [debitdas, Lat.] loss of strength ; languor; 
weakness ; feebleness ; want, of strength to bear any weight, 
or to accomplish an undertaking; imbecility. 

DEBONAIR, a. [debonnuirr, Fr.] lively; affable; genteel; 
civil; well-bred ; elegant; complaisant; gracious. 

DKBONATRLY, ad. with an elegant or genteel air; civilly; 
sprightly; graciously; eomplaisatitly. 

DEBT, det, s. [debitam, Lat.] that which one person 
owes to another. That which any one is obliged to do or 
stiller. 

DEBTE'E, s. one. to whom a debt, is due. Obsolete. 

DEBTOR, det-tor, s. [debitor, Lat.] he that owes another 
money; one who has taken goods of another on trust; that 
side of an account which contains the articles which a person 
has had on trust. 

DKBUI.I.l'TION, s. [dclmllitio, Lat.] the bubbling of water 
over the sides of the vessel which contains it. 

DF.CACUMINATED, a. [dccacumiuatus, Lat.] having the 
top or point cut off. 

DECA'DE, s. [from ctsar, Or.] a number amounting to, or 
consisting of ten. 

DECA DENCY, s. [decadence, Fr.] decay. 

DECAGON, s. [from Ura and yunua, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
plane figure having ten equal sides and angles. 
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DECALOGUE, dek-a-log, s. [?rK<i\ayoc, Gr.] the ton 
commandments given by Goci to Moses. 

DECA'MKRON, s. [from «Y«« and fu’poc, Gr.] a book, 
discourse, or other matter, divided into ten distinct parts. 

To DECA'MP, v.n. [deal///per, Fr.] to shift a camp; to 
remove from a place ; to move otf. 

DKCA'MPMHNT, s. the act. of moving from a place. 

To DFjCA'N T, v. a. [tlrc.riHfo, I .at, ijririntcr, Fr.] to pour 
li(|uor olf gently by inclination. 

DECANTATION, x. [dcvaitlalkn/, Fr.] the act of pouring 
liquor off the lees. 

DECA NTER, s. a bottle of white glass, used to receive 
liquors clear from the lees. 

lo DECA'PITATK, r. n. \dccapito, Lat.] to behead. 

'lb DECA Y, v. 7i. [dirhaur, Fr. from dc and vadere, Lat.] 
to lose ol its value, substance, strength, or perfection; to 
decline; to be gradually impaired. Actively, to impair, con¬ 
sume gradually, or waste the substance of a thing. 

DECAY, x. a gradual loss of substance, qualities, value, 
or perfection; the effects or marks of consumption or decline. 

'1 he cause ot decline. Declension from prosperity. 

DECA Y F.R, s. that which causes decay. 

DE'CCAS, au extensive tract, of country, in Hither India, 
which contains the provinces of Candcish, Dowlatabad, \ isia- 
pour, Golconda, and the \V. part of Berar. Il is bounded on 
the N. by die river Nerbndda, bv Bengal, and by lialiar; and 
the liver Kislna forms its separation on the S. from the 
peninsula ol llindoostan. All this vast, country was once th« 
southern province of the Mogul empire; for the Moguls did 
not pass die Kistna till a short period before their final ex¬ 
pulsion from the Deccan in 1707. The Ni/.am Allv, Souhah 
ol die Deccan, possesses the E. part of Anrungab, the \Y. 
part ol Berar, the whole of Naudcre and Beeder, a small part 
ot IVjapoor, and nearly the whole of llvdrahad. These tri- 
litories, which arc all united, extend aiiout MSI) miles from 
N. \V. to S. E. by .'t()0 wide. The capital is llvdrahad. 

DECEASE, s. [dcccxxtis, Lat.] death; departuic lium 
life. 

fo Dl'.CE’AXH, V. 71. [deceiln, l.at.j to du>. 

DECE'IT, s. [dreepho, Eat.] a means bv which a thin/ is 
passed upon a person for what it is not, as when falsehood is 
made to pass lor truth. A fraud ; cheat; artifice. 

DECEITFUL, a. full of baud or artifice; meaning dif¬ 
ferent from what a person expresses; not to lie confided 
in. 

DECE ITFULLY, ml. in a fraudulent insincere manner. 

DKCE'ITF’ULNKSS, s. the quality of imposing on a person 
to his hurt ; insincerity ; duplicity ; tendency to deceive. 

DECEl'VABEE, a. subject or exposed to fraud or im¬ 
posture ; subject to, or capable of, leading a person into an 
error; deceitful. 

DECF.l'VABLENESS, s. liability to be imposed upon by 
false pretences ; liability to deceive. 

To DECEIVE, v. a. [dreipio, Lat.] to make a person 
believe something- false, or intended to bis damage or hurt ; 
to impose on a person’s credulity by false appearances; to 
lead into an error or mistake. Figuratively, to disappoint. 

DKCEl'YER, s. one who leads another into a mistake : one 
who imposes on the credulity of another; a cheat. 

DECEMBER, s. [from decent , Lat. because the tenth 
month in ancient, reckoning, the year then beginning in March] 
the last or twelfth month of the year, according to the modern 
computation of time. 

DHCE'MPEDAL, a. [from decern and pcs, Lat.] measuring 
ten feet in length; furnished with ten feet. 

DECK'MVIKATK, s. [deccwrintlux, Lat.] the dignity aiul 
office of the ten governors of Rome, who were appointed to 


rule the commonwealth instead of consuls : their authority 
subsisted only two years. Any body often nun. 

DE'CKXCE, or DECENCY’, x. [ilece/itin, l.at.j a method 
of address or action proper and becoming a poison’s sex, 
character, or rank; propriety. Figuratively, modi sly. 

DECE'NNARY, s. a tithing. Bluclxlui.i. 

DECENNIAL, a. [from dece/i/iiinn, Lat.] continuing the 
space often years; belonging to the tenth year. 

DECENNO'VAL, or DECF.NNO V ARY, n. [irom decu/t 
and 7iiiic))i, Lat.] relating to the number nineteen. , 

DECENT, a. [drrc/is, Lat.] becoming; lit or suitable; 
neat; grave, not gaudy; not ostentatious; not immodest. 

OE’CKNTLY', ml. in a proper manner; consistent with 
character, lank, or the rules of good breeding. Figuiulivi-lv, 
modestly. 

DECEFTIIU LITY, s. [from dteeplio, Lat.] liableness to be 
led into any ciror or mistake; liableness to be imposed on. 

DECK’I’TI RLE, n. liable to be deceived or imposid on. 

DECEPTION, s. | dteeplio, Lat.] tin: act or means of im¬ 
posing on a prison, or leading him into an error; the stale of 
ii person imposed on, or in a mistake; a cheat, fraud, or fal¬ 
lacy, by which a person takes a thing to he what it is 
not. 

DECEPTIOUS, (/. apt to impose upon; or lead a person 
into an ciror; deceitful; insincere. 

DECK PTIY E, a. having the power of deceiving. 

RECEPTOR Y, a. containing the means of imposing on 
the credulity of u pet son ; or ot leading him into a mi-take. 

DKCK'KI'T, a. \d<arptns. Eat.] eroppid; takm (iff. 

DECK i! PTiRLE, a. [from dccrtjtu, Eat.] that may he taken 
oh. of eiopp. d. 

RKCKRPTION, s. the act of lessening, taking oil, p irt- 
iiig. or diudiog anv thing; the act of cropping. 

i)I.('EliTA TION , x. [dee/ rhiho, l.at.j contention : strife. 

1 1 !■’.( ESSlUN’, X. [ d<_ (i.sv'e, L.at.j a (h paitnie or ri-iimval; 
a going awav. 

To !)!'.<'llA'IiM, r. a. [derhnrmcr, Fr.] to eouuteraet a 

e!i m iii ; to diseachalit. 

To Di’.f I DE, v. a. [decide, Lat.] to put an end to, or de- 
ti tiniue, a dispute or event ; to settle a contiow rsy. 

DE <’I DENCH, s. \d< rideiilitt, Eat.] the qualitv of h-ing 
shed, or filling otf; the act of falling away ; do leii-ion. 

DEt'l Di-’.R, s. one who determines a (pi.tnel or cause. 

DKCI Ri Ol'S, a. | dccidinix, l.at.| falling oil’. In Rot u.y, 
applied to leaves, which fall oil’ at. the approach of winter ; 
also to the cup or empalement, falling oil Ik. foie the blossom, 
as in tin- cabbage and cuckoo-1 lower; and to the sccd-vcssi 1, 
falling oil Is fore it opens, as in the sen-rocket and woail. 

DKCI IH’OFSNESS, s. ajilmss to fail. In Rot my, the 
quality of fading or withering every year; not pen iini.d. 

DECIMAL, a. [. delimits, l.at.j numbered, multiplied, or 
increasing by tens. Delimit: Arili'tim lie is that which e.im¬ 
putes bv decimal fractions. A dieinutl friicliun is tli.it wln.se 
denominator is always one, with one or nunc ciphers; thus 
ail unit, mnv lie imagined to be equally divided into ten parts, 
mid eaeli of the so into ten more ; so that by a continual de¬ 
cimal subdivision, the unit nvav be supposed to be divided 
into 10, 100, 1000, Ac. equal parts. I..it. denominators of 
this sort of fractions are always known ; they are si ldom i x- 
pressed in writing; but the fraction is distinguished bv a 
point placed before it thus, .6 .'IR .809 for -j\, t.mi |T"„V The 
same is observed in mixed utimbeis, as G78.9 lbr G78-fj 
(17.89 for t>7 G.789 for (!■,',Ac. And as ciphers 

placed after integers increase their value decimally, so be¬ 
ing placed before, a decimal, they decrease their value de¬ 
cimally; but being placed before integers, and after fractions, 
neither of them is increased or diminished. 

3 U 
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tenth . DKCIMATE > *»• «• [*c.OTo, Lat.] to tithe; to take the 

*** t * n K thcfteiJthf whether 6 !^*?*! 0 ’ the . act of titllln ? or 

* Tet 7 tenth aoldier bv l,J °f ° r ol lcrwlse '• a selection of 
mutiny. M, * <uer *>y lot, for punishment in a general 

To DECIPHER j • , 

J»y thing written in ciphera**’ FiJ*' [dech . l ^ rer ' Fr l t0 explain 
* characteriatical reDrestmt*^‘guratrvelly, to describe, or give 

T ° "" f0Ut 10 

ciphers. ’ ** 0ne w ^° ex piains any thing written in 

orSl? N ;tf ,We T’^ ^' e ^ etermina t> or ' of a dispute 
r . 1 rcsu H of an event. In Scotland it is used 

tor a narrative, or report, of the proceedings of the court of 
session there. 


DECISIVE, a. having the power of determining a differ¬ 
ence; or settling the result of an event that is uncertain. 

DECISIVELY, ad. in a conclusive manner, so as to end a 
dispute, or determine the fate of an undertaking. 

DECISIVENESS, s. the power of determining any dif¬ 
ference, or settling any event. 

DECI'SORY, a. able to determine or put beyond dispute. 

To DECK, v. a. [decken, Belg.] to cover by way of orna¬ 
ment. To adorn with dress ; to embellish ; to array. 

DECK, s. [from decken, Belg.] the planked floor of a ship 
from stem to stem, whereon the guns are laid, and the men 
walk to and fro. Great ships have three decks, 1st, 2d, and 
3d, counting from llic lowermost. Half-deck reaches from 
tiie main-mast to the stern of the ship. Quarter-deck is that 
aloft the steerage, reaching to the round-house. Flush-deck 
is that which lies even in a right line fore and aft, from stem 
to stern. A rope-deck is made of cordage interwoven and 
stretehed over a vessel, through which they may annoy an 
enemy that boards them. It is only used in small vessels 
that have no deck. 

DE'CKKR, s. a dresser; one who adorns; one who covers 
a table or lays a cloth. In sea-language, it is used in speak¬ 
ing of the number of decks a ship has; as a two-decker, or 
a three-decker. 

DECKING, s. ornament.; finery. 

To DECLA'IM, v. a. [drclamo, I At.] to speak in a florid 
manner, like an orator, or rhetorician; to speak much against 
a thing; to run a thing down, used with ayainsl. 

DECLAl'MANT, or DF.Cl.Al'MER, s. one who makes a 
florid speech in order to fire the imagination, or move the 
passions; an orator. 

DECLAMATION, *. [dcclamatio, Lat.] a florid or rhetorical 
discourse addressed to the passions. Figuratively, an osten¬ 
tatious display of rhetoric or oratory. 

DECI.AMATOR, *. [Lat.] one who speaks against a thing, 
person, or opinion; a declaimcr; an orator; a rhetorician; 
Seldom used. 

DECI.A'MATORY, a. [declamatorius, Lat.] relating to the 
practice of declaiming; treated in the manner of a rhetorician; 
appealing to the passions; merely rhetorical flourish. 

DEC I. A'R ABLF.^a. that may be declared; capable of proof. 

DECLARATION, s. [declaration, Fr.] the discovery of a 
thing by words; explanation; affirmation. In Law, the 
shewing forth, or laying out an action personal in any suit; 
sometimes used both for personal and real actions. 

DF.CT.A'RATIVK, a. explaining; making proclamation; 
express; explanatory. 

DKCLA'RATORILY, ad. in the form of a declaration; not 
in a decretory form. 

DECLARATORY, a. expressive; affirmative. 

To DECLARE, t>. a. [declaro, Lat.] to explain, or free from 


obscurity. To make known; to manifest; to publish or pro¬ 
claim. To shew in open view. 

DECLA'REMENT, s. discovery; declaration; testimony. 

DECLA RER, s. one who makes any thing known. 

DECLENSION, s. [declinatio, Lat.] a gradual decay or de¬ 
crease from a greater degree of strength or power to a less; 
descent; declination or declivity. In Grammar, the variation 
of the last syllable of a noun, whilst it continues to signify 
the same thing under different relations. 

DECLl'NABLE, a. having a variety of endings, according 
to the different relations it stands for. 

DECLINATION, s. [declinatio, Lat.] descent; a change 
from a more to a less perfect state; decay; the act of bend¬ 
ing down. Declension. A variation from a perpendicular or 
right line ; an ohlkpic direction ; variation from a fixed point, 
such as that of the needle from the north. In Astronomy, the 
distance of the sun, moon, planet, or star, from the equator, 
cither north or south. In Grammar, the inflexion, or declin¬ 
ing a noun through all its various terminations. Declination 
of a plane, in Dialing, is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime vertical circle, if 
counted from east to west, or between the meridian and plane, 
if reckoned from north to south. 

DECLINATOR, or DECLI'NATQRY, s. an instrument 
used in Dialing, to determine the declination, reelinution, and 
inclination of planes. 

To DECLI NE, v. ?i. [drclino, Lat.] to bend or lean down¬ 
ward. Figuratively, to deviate; to run into obliquities; to go 
astray; to shun, or avoid to do a thing; to sink; to he im¬ 
paired; to decay. Actively, to bend downward ; to shun; to 
elude, the force of an argument; to mention all the difierent 
terminations of a declinable word. 

DECLI'NE, s. decay, owing either to age, time, disease, or 
other causes. Diminution ; consumption. 

DECLINING, part, bending or leaning downward. In 
Botany, bent like a bow with the arch downwards, as the 
seed-vessel of the watercress. 

DECLI VITY, s. [dcdii’itas, I.at.] gradual descent of a hill, 
or other eminence; inclination downward. 

DECLIVOUS, a. [dediris, Lat.] gradually descending. 

To DECO CT, v. a. [decoctnm, Lat.] to prepare for use by 
boiling; to digest in hot water. In Pharmacy, to boil in 
water, so as to draw out the strength or virtue of a thing; to 
boil till it. grows thick. 

DECO'CTIBLE, a. that may bo boiled, or prepared by boil¬ 
ing; capable of decoction. 

DECOCTION, s. [from decoclum, Lat.] the act of boiling 
any thing to extract its virtues. Figuratively, the strained 
liquor of a plant, or other ingredient, boiled in water. 

DECO'CTURE, s. a preparation or substance formed from 
boiling ingredients in water ; a decoction. 

DECOLLATION, s. [decollatio, Lat.] the act of bo- 
heading. 

To DECOMPOSE, v. a. [decomposer, Fr.] to decompound; 
to dissolve ; to resolve a compound into its simple parts. 

DECOMPO'SITE, a. [dccompositus, Lat.] compounded a 
second time ; compounded of a thing already compounded. 

DECOMPOSITION, s. [from dccompositus, Lat.] the act 
of compounding things which were compounded before. 

To DECOMPO'UND, v. a. [decompono, Lat.] to compose 
of things already compounded; to compound a second time, 
to form bv a second composition; to decompose. 

DECOMPO'UND, a. composed of words, things, or ideas, 
already compounded; compounded a second time. 

DF/CORAMENT, s. ornament; embellishment. 

To DECORATE, t>. a. [decora, Lat.] to set off or adorn 
with ornaments; to embellish; to beautify. 
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DECORATION, s. an ornament, or tiling which, by being 
added, gives both grace and beauty to another. 

DECORATOR, s. one who adorns or embellishes. 

DECO ROUS, a. [ decorus , l.at.] suitable or agreeable to, 
the character, dignity, or perfections, of a person or thing; 
becoming; decent; proper; befitting; seemly. 

To DECO'RTICATK, v. a. [decortieo, Lat.j to strip of! - the 
bark or husk ; to peel. 

DECORTICATION, s. the act of stripping a thing of its 
bark or husk. 

DECO'RUM, s. [Eat.] decency; behaviour suitable to the 
character and abilities of a person, consisting likewise of a due 
observance of the. established rules of politeness. 

To DECO Y, t\ u. [from hue;/, Belg.] to lure or entice into 
a cage; to draw into a snare ; to entrap. Figuratively, to 
seduce a person by allurements. 

DECO'Y, s. a place adapted for drawing wild fowl into 
snares. Figuratively, allurement; temptation; snare. A 
decoy duck is one that is trained to bring others into a snare. 

To DECRE'ASE, v. u. [dccresco, l.at.] to become less 
either in length, weight, force,or hulk; to be diminished. Ac¬ 
tively, to make? less ; to diminish. 

DECRE'ASE, s. the state of growing less; decay. In 
Astronomy, the wain; the change made in the face of the 
moon from its full till it returns to full again. 

To DECREE, v. n. [decreturn, Lat.] to establish by law; 
to resolve. Actively, to assign, or dispose of a thing by law. 

DECRE'F., ,v. \decrctum, Lat.] a law; an edict; an esta¬ 
blished rule.; the determination of a suit. In Canon Law, an 
ordinance enacted by the pope himself, bv and with the advice 
of his cardinals in council assembled, without being consulted 
by any one thereon. 

DECREMENT, s. [decrementurn, Lat.] decrease ; the state 
of becoming less ; the quantity lost by decreasing. 

DECRE'PIT, a. [dccrcpitus, Lat.] wasted, worn out, and 
enfeebled by age ; in the last stage of decay. 

To DECREPITATE, v. a. [ilecnpa, Lat ] to calcine salts 
on the fire till they cease to crackle or make a noise. 

DECREPITATION, s. the crackling noise made by salt 
when put over the lire in a crucible. 

DECREPITNESS, or DECREPITUDE, s. the weakness 
attending old age ; the last stage of decay. 

DECRESCENT, part, [dccrescens, Lat.] becoming less ; in 
a state of decay ; being in a state of decrease. 

DECRETAL, a. [from dccrctum, Lat.] appertaining, be¬ 
longing, or relating to a decree. A decretal epistle is that 
which the pope decrees, either by himself, or by the advice of 
cardinals, on his being consulted thereon by some particular 
|x‘rsoti. 

DECRETAL, s. a letter or rescript of the pope, by which 
some point in the ecclesiastical law is solved or determined ; a 
book of decrees or laws ; a body of laws. 

DECRETIST, s one who studies or professes the know¬ 
ledge of decretals. 

DECRETORY, a. judicial; final; decisive; critical; in 
which there is some definitive event. 

DECRl'AL, s. the endeavouring to lessen any thing in the 
esteem of the public; censure ; condemnation. 

To DECRY', v. a. [decrier, Fr.] to censure, blame, or in¬ 
veigh against a thing; to blame clamorously ; to endeavour 
*o iessen the esteem the public has for a thing. 

DECU'MBENCK, or DECU'MBENCY, s. [from decumbo, 
Lat.] the act or posture of lying down. 

DECU'MBITURE, s. [decumbo, Lat.] the time at which a 
person takes his bed in a disease. In Astrology, a scheme of 
the heavens erected for that time, by which the prognostics of 
recovery or death are discovered. 


DE'CUPLE, s. [decuplus, Lat.] tenfold; the same number 
repeated ten times. 

DE'CURION, s. [decurio, Lat.] an officer who had the 
command of ten persons. 

DECU'RSION, s. [decursus, Lat.] the act of running or 
flowing down. 

DECURTA'TION, s. [decurtatio, Lat.] the act of cutting 
short, or shortening. 

To DECUSSATE, v. a. [decusso, Lat.] to intersect, or cross 
at right angles. 

DECUSSATION, s. the act of crossing, or the state of 
being crossed at right angles ; the point at which two lines 
cross each other. 

DKDDJKGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, with a market 
on Saturday, seated on a rising ground, in a fertile soil, 1G 
miles N. of Oxford, and GO \V. N. W. of London. Pop. ‘207 K. 

To DEDE'CORATE, e. a. [dedecoro, Lat.] to disgrace ; to 
bring a reproach upon. 

DEDECO RATION, s. the act of disgracing; disgrace. 

DEDE'COllOLS, a. [from dedccus, Lab] disgraceful; re¬ 
proachful. 

DEDENTI'TION, s. [de and dentilio, Lat.] loss or shedding 
of the teeth. 

HE'1)UAM, a town of Essex, with a market on Tuesday, 
and a manufacture of baize. It has one old large church, 
which has a remarkably fine steeple, of the Gothic order, and 
a great deal of carved work about it, but much injured by 
time; here are also a free grammar-school, endowed by queen 
Elizabeth; a preshyterian nieeting-lumse; and three very 
good schools. It is seated on the Stour, 8 miles N. N. E. o! 
Colchester, and .78 N. E. of London. Population 177n. 

To DEDICATE, r. a. | dedico, Lat.] to devote : consceratc; 
or set aside a thing for divine uses. Figuratively, to appro¬ 
priate peculiarly to a design or purpose ; to inscribe to a 
patron. 

DEDICATED, part, or a. [ dedicates. Lat.] appropriated or 
devoted to a particular use; consecrated. 

DEDICATION, s. [dtdicatio, l.at.] the act of consecrating 
or appropriating some place or thing solely to divine uses ; the 
address of an author to his patron. 

DEDICATOR, s. one who inscribes a work to a patron. 

DEDICATORY, a. composing, belonging to, or in the 
style of a dedication ; eomplimental ; adulatory. 

DEDI'TION, s. [dulitio, Lat.] the act of surrendering loan 
enemy 

To DEDU CE, e. a. [dcduco, Lat.] to describe in a conti¬ 
nual or connected series, so that one thing shall introduce 
another; to infer bv reason from certain propositions which are 
premised; to subtract; to deduct. 

DEDU'CliMENT. s. that which is collected or inferred 
from anv premises ; deduction ; consequential proposition. 

DEDUCIBI.E, a. to be inferred or discovered from prin¬ 
ciples laid down ; consequential. 

DEDU'CIVE, a. performing the act of deduction ; inferring 
or collecting from principles or propositions already laid down 
resulting bv consequence. 

To DEDU CT, r. a. [deduco, Lat.] to' subtract, or take 
avvav ; to cut off; to reduce ; to separate. 

DEDUCTION, s. [dednetio, Lat.] a consequence or in¬ 
ference drawn by reason from some principle' laid down; that 
which is subtracted or taken away, from any sum, number, 
&c. Defalcation. 

DEDUCTIVE, a. that may be deduced or inferred from 
any proposition laid down or premised ; dedueiblc. 

DEDU CTIVELY, ad. by way of inference, or collecting 
one truth from another; consequentially. 

DEE, a river of N. Wales anti Cheshire, which rises 
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near Pemble Moor, in Merionethshire, crosses the county of 
Denbigh, separating it from Cheshire, and runs into the Irish 
Channel about 15 miles N. \V. of Chester, and to which city 
it is navigable from near Ellesmere in Shropshire. At Chester 
tile continuity of the navigation is broken by a ledge, of rocks, 
which run across the bed of the river, and cause a kind of 
cascade; from hence it Hows to the sea, a broad sandy 
estuary, dividing Cheshire from Flintshire. By embankments, 
however, made here of late years, much laud has been gained 
from the tide, and a narrower, but deeper channel, fitter for 
navigation, has been formed from Chester, half way to the 
sea.—Also, two rivers of Scotland ; one rises in the mountains 
of Mar-Ion st, and enters the (Senium ocean below Aberdeen ; 
and the other is in Kirkcudbrightshire, and runs into the 1 rish sea. 

DEED, s. [lin'd. Sax.] an action, or thing done ; an ex¬ 
ploit; writ ten evidence of any legal act; fact; reality. 

DEE'JH.ESS, a, inactive; without doing any thing. 

To DEEM, r. ii. [ part, deemed, formerly de.mpl ; dr man. 
Sax.] to judge ; to think ; to determine on due. consideration. 

DEEMSTER, or DE'MPSTER, s. [from dam \ a judge; a 
word still used in Guernsey and Jersey. 

DEEP, a. [drop. Sax.] that has length measured down¬ 
ward from its surface; descending far; profound. Applied to 
situation, low; below the surface, or measured from the sur¬ 
face downwards. Figuratively, piercing far; far from the en¬ 
trance. “ Drop ambush’d in her silent den.” Dryil. Not to 
be discovered at tirst sight; not obvious. “The sense lies 
deep." I.ochc. Sagacious, penetrating, profound, learned. 
“ He’s meditating with two drrp divines.* Skak. Artful, 
grave. Dark, applied to colours. 

DEEP, s. [dirptr, Belg.] the sea. Joined tonight, the most 
advanced and stillest part thereof; midnight. 

To DEEPEN, v. a. to sink far below the surface. Applied 
to colours, to darken ; to cloud; to make a shade darker. 
To increase the dulcfnlncss of a sound. 

DEEPING, or MARKET-DEEPING , a town of Lin¬ 
colnshire, with a market on Thursday, seated cm the river 
Welland, in a fenny ground, 6 miles E. of .Stamford, and 90 
N. of London Population 1091. 

DEE'PLY, ail. to a great distance below the surface ; with 
great study, application, and penetration, opposed to superji- 
eial/y. Sorrowfully; profoundly; with a great degree of sor¬ 
row, melancholy, or sadness, when used with words expressing 
grief. In a high degree; excessively; vastly. 

DEF.'P-MOUTHED, a. having a hoarse, loud voice, or 
uttering a hollow, loud sound. 

DEEl’-MU'SING, it. contemplative; lost in thought. 

DEEPNESS, s. distance or space measured from the sur¬ 
face downwards; profundity. Sagacity; subtlety. 

DEER, s. [ dear, Sax.] in Natural History, a class of ani¬ 
mals, the males of which have their heads adorned with branch¬ 
ing horns, and arc kept for hunting; when killed, their flesh 
is called venison; and their species are various. 

To DEEA'CE, v. a. [difairc, Er.] to destroy; to raze; to 
ruin ; to disfigure ; to spoil. 

DEI’A'CEMENT, s. the act of disfiguring; violation. 

DEFA'CER, s. otic who destroys or disfigures any thing. 

DE FA'CTO, s. something actual and in fact, or really ex¬ 
isting, in contradistinction to de jure, where a thing is only so 
in justice, hut not in fact. 

DEFAI'LANCE, s. [defaillaner, l’r.] failure; miscarriage; 
disappointment. Not in use'. 

To DEFA LCATE, v. a. f lUfa/t/urr , Er.] to cut or lop off; 
to take away or abridge part of a person's pension or salary. 
Most commonly applied to money affairs. 

DEFALCATION, s. diminution; abridgement of any cus¬ 
tomary allowance; abatement. 


To DEFA'LK, t>. a. to lop or cut off; to abridge. 

DEFAMATION, s. [from def tmo, Lat.] the speaking slan¬ 
derous words of another, for which the slanderer is punish¬ 
able according to the nature of the offence, either by action at 
common law, or in the ecclesiastical court. Synon. There 
are those accustomed to detraction who would fly the thoughts 
of defamation, little imagining that both are equally bad, be¬ 
ing two different means, only working to the same end. 

DEEA'MATORY, a. tending to lessen the character, or 
ruin the reputation, of another; calumnious; libellous. 

To DEFAME, r. a. [ drfamo , I.at.] to utter words against 
a person or itiing, with an intent to lessen his reputation, or 
render it infamous ; to calumniate ; to libel, to traduce. 

DEEA'MER, *. one who asserts things injurious to the repu¬ 
tation of another, with an intention to render him infamous. 

To DEKATIGATE, v. a. [d'fatigo, Lat..] to weary ; to tire. 

DEFATIGA'TION, s. [defatigatio, Lat.] weariness; fatigue. 

1)EEATILT, s. [drjant, Fr. | omission of what ought to be 
done; neglect; fault. In Law, it is a non-appearance in a 
court at a day assigned. If a plaintiff lulls to appear at hi> 
trial lie is nonsuited; if a defendant makes default, judgment 
will go against him by default. Jurors making default in 
their appearance, are to lose and forfeit issue. 

To DEFAULT, v. a. to fail, or not to perform something 
promised or contracted. 

DEFA'ULTER, s. one that makes a default. 

DEFEASANCE, s. [defukance, Er.] the act. of annulling, 
or rendering a contract void; abrogation : defeat. 

DEFE ASIBLE, a. [from drfaire, Fr.] that may be annulled, 
abrogated, set aside, or made void. 

DEFE'AT, s. | from defaire, Fr.] the overthrow of au army; 
au act of destruction ; depriv ation. 

To DEFE'AT, v. a. to beat, to overthrow an army. Figu¬ 
ratively, to frustrate; to disappoint; to undo; to abolish. 

DEFEATURE, s. the act of disfiguring, or spoiling the 
features of a person. Overthrow; defeat. Not in use. 

To DF/FECATE, r. a. [drfteco, Lat.] to purge, or clear 
liquors from dregs or sourness ; to cleanse; to purify. Figu¬ 
ratively, to clear truth from any thing which renders it obscure ; 
to purify from any gross mixture ; to brighten. 

DEFECATE, a. [drfucatus, Lut.J cleared, or purified from 
lees or foulness. 

DEFECATION, s. [thferatio, Lat.] the act of clearing or 
purifying from foulness ; purification. 

DEFECT, s. [dvfectvs, Lat.] the absence of something 
which a thing ought to have; failing; want; a mistake or 
error, applied to the constitution. A fault, applied to moral 
conduct. In Astronomy, applied to the eclipsed part of the 
sun or moon. Synon. l'unlt includes relation to the maker ; 
so that while it implies some real want in the finishing of the 
work, it denotes also that it was owing to the workman. De¬ 
fect expresses something in.pcrfect in the thing, without any 
relation to the maker of it. 

To DEFF/CT, i>. u. [defectum, Lat..] to he deficient. 

DEFECTTBI'LITY, s. the state of failing; deficiency; im¬ 
perfection. 

DEFE'CTIBLE, a. imperfect; deficient; wanting in some¬ 
thing which a thing ought to have. Liable to defect. 

DEFECTION,s. [ilefcctio, Lat.] failure; want; apostaey ; 
rebellion ; revolt. 

DEFECTIVE, a. [defections, Lat..] not having all the qual¬ 
ities or powers which are. requisite; faulty; blameable. De¬ 
fective nouns, or verbs, iu Grammar, are such as have not 
some cases, numbers, persons, tenses, or moods. 

DEFECTIVENESS, s. wanting something which a person 
or thing ought to have; a state of imperfection. 

DEFENCE, s. [defensio, Lat.] the method used to sc- 
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cure a person against tlie attack of an enemy; guard ; pro- 
tection; security; resistance; vindication; exculpation; jus¬ 
tification ; or the reply made by a person in order to clear 
himself front a crime laid to his charge. 

DEFENCELESS, a. destitute of the means of repuls¬ 
ing; unguarded; unarmed; naked. Impotent; unable to 
resist. 

To DEFEND, v. a. [ defendo , J.at.] to protect; to sup¬ 
port; to secure; to forbid. To vindicate or justify. To main¬ 
tain a place or cause against those that attack it. 

DEFE'NDABLE, or DEFENDIBI.K, a. defensible; that 
may be maintained or secured against the attaeks of an enemy; 
that may be vindicated or justilied. 

DEFENDANT, a. defensive; fit for defence. 

DEFENDANT, lie that endeavours to beat off an 
enemy, or to hinder a place from falling into his hands; a 
defender. In Law, the person prosecuted or sued. 

DEFENDER, s. [old Fr.] one who protects a place or 
person against an enemy; a champion; one who endeavours 
to answer the objections raised against any truth or doctrine; 
a vindicator. Defender of Ike. Faith, a title peculiar to the 
king of Great Britain, first given by Pope Leo X. to Henry 
VIII. for writing against Luther. 

DEFE'NSATIVE, s. that which is made use of to secure 
a person or place against the attack of an enemy ; defence ; 
guard. In Surgery, a bandage, plaister, or the like, used to 
secure a wound from outward violence. 

DEFENSIBLE, a. capable of resisting an enemy; vindi¬ 
cating from any crime or aspersion ; justifiable. 

DEFENSIVE, a. [tlefensif, Fr.],proper for defence. 

DEFENSIVE, s. safeguard ; state of defence. 

DEFENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to guard against 
the designs or attacks of an enemy. 

To DEFF.'R, v. h. f dijfero, Lat.] to put of!'; to delay. To 
refer to another’s judgment; from dejerer. 

DEFERENCE, s. [ deference , Fr.] regard or respect paid 
to rank, age, or superior talents; complaisance; submission. 

DEFERENT, «. [ deferens , Lat.] that carries or conveys. 
In Anatomy, applied to certain vessels in the body, serving 
for the conveyance of humours from one part to another. 

DEFERENT, s. that which carries ; that which conveys. 

DEFE'RMENT, s. delay; procrastination. 

DEFERRF.R, s. one given to put things oft’; a delayer. 

DEFIANCE, s. [Fr.] a challenge or call upon a person to 
make good an accusation; contemptuous disregard. 

DEFICIENCY or DEFI CIENCY, s. [from dejicio, Lat.] 
the want of something which a person or thing should have ; 
an imperfection, or defect; failing. 

DEFI'CIKNT, a. [drjicicns, l.at.] imperfect; defective; 
wanting. Deficient Numbers, in Arithmetic, arc those num¬ 
bers, whose parts, added together, make less than the integer, 
whose parts they are. 

DEFIER, s. a challenger; a contemner; one who dares 
a person to make good a charge. 

To DEFI LE, v. a. [yefylan, Sax.] to render a thing foul, 
unclean or impure; to pollute; to corrupt, to violate. 

To DEFI'LE, v. n. [dcfiler, Fr.] to march or separate in 
files, applied to an army. 

DEFILE, s. [defile, Fr.] a narrow pass, where few men 
can march abreast; a lane. 

DEFl'LEMENT, s. that which renders a thing foul; that 
which pollutes or corrupts the virtue of a person. 

DEFl'LER, s. one who pollutes the chastity of a person. 

DEFl'NABLE, a. that may be defined, or ascertained. 

To DEFl'NE, v. a. [defiuio, Lat.] to explain a thing or 
word by the enumeration of its properties or qualities, so as 
to distinguish it from every thing of the same kind. 


DEFI'NER, s. a person who explains the nature of a thing 
or word by enumerating all its properties. 

DEFINITE, «. [ d'fnitus, Lat.) exact, certain, limited, 
bounded., In Grammar, it is an article that has a precise de¬ 
termined signification ; such as the article the. in the English, 
le and la ill French, &c. which fix and uncertain the noun 
they belong to, to some particular, as, the. hint), le. roi; where¬ 
as the quality of kitty, dr. roi, the articles of and tie mark 
nothing precise, and are therefore indefinite. 

DEFINITENESS, s. certainty; limitedness. 

DEFINITION, s. [ dejinitio, Lat.] an enumeration of all 
the simple ideas of which a complex word or idea consists. 
In Rhetoric, a short explanation of a thing. 

DEFI'NITIVE, a. [definitions, Lat.] express; positive; 
decisive ; free from ambiguity, doubt, or uncertainty. 

DEFI NITIVELY, ml. in a positive, express, or decisive 
manner. 

DEFI'NITIVENESS, s. decisiveness; or a slate free from 
ambiguity or doubt. 

DEFLAGRABI'Lll’Y, s. [from dcjlayro, Lat.] the quality 
of taking, fire and burning entirely away. 

DEFLAGRABLE, a. [from dtjhtyro, l.at.] having the 
quality of wasting away wholly in fire; combustible. 

DEFLAGRATION, s. [deflayratio, l.at.] destruction by 
fire. In Chemistry, the act of setting fire to a thing, which 
will burn till it is entirely consumed ; combustion. 

To DEFLECT, v. n. [dtjlceto, Lat.] to turn aside from its 
due direction; to bend ; to deviate from a right line. 

DEFLECTION, s. [from dtjhcto, Lat.] the act of devi¬ 
ating or turning aside from its proper course or direction. 

DEFI.E'XURF., s. [front defleeto, Lat.] a bending down¬ 
wards ; the act or state of a thing turned aside. 

DEFLORATION, s. [from dfloratus, Lat.] the act of 
violating the chastity of a virgin. A selection. 

To DEFLOUR, v. a. [tlijlorer, Fr.] to deprive of flowers. 
Figuratively, to violate a virgin; to take away the beauty or 
grace of a thing ; to select or epitomize. 

DEFLOTIRER, s. a ravislicr; or one who violates the chas¬ 
tity of a virgin. 

DK'FI.UOUS a. [defines, Lat.] that flows down; that falls oft’ 

DEFLU X, or DEFLEXION, *. [defluxio, Lat.] the act of 
flowing down; the flow of humours downward. 

DEFOEDA'TION, s. [from defadus, Lat.] .the net of ren¬ 
dering foul and filthy ; pollution. 

To DEFO RCE, v. a. to keep out of the possession of land 
by deforcement. 

DEFO RCEMENT, s. in Law, the act of withholding lands 
or tenements from the light owner. 

To DEFO'RM, v. a. [defer mo , Lat.] to disfigure, or spoil 
the beauty or shape of any thing; to make disagreeable to the 
sight. To dishonour; to make ungraceful. 

DEFO'RM, a. ugly; disfigured ; of an irregular form. 

DEFORMATION, s. [dcforniatio, Lat.] the act of spoiling 
the shape or beauty of a thing, or making it disagreeable to 
the sight. 

DEFO'RM ED, a. [deformis, Lat.] void of symmetry of 
parts, straightness of shape, or pleasingtfrss of appearance ; 
disfigured; crooked; ugly. Base; disgt.tceful. 

DEFO'RMEDI.Y, ad. in an ugly manner. 

DEFO'RMEI)NESS, s. ugliness; a disagreeable form. 

DEFORMITY, s. [deformities, Lat.] the appearance of a 
thing which has lost its beauty, gracefulness, or regularity. 
Ridiculousness. Figuratively, deviation from the standard of 
moral perfection and obedience; inegularily. 

DEFO'RSOR, *. [from farceur, Fr.] one that overcomes 
and casts out by force. A law term. 

To DEFRA'UD, u. n. f de.fraudo, Lat.]lo deprive a person 
3 X 
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of his property by some false appearance, fraud, or trick ; to 
cheat to cozen; to swindle; to beguile. 

DEFRAUD A'T 10 N, s. [defraudo, Lat.] privation by 
fraud. 

DEFRAU'DER, s. a person who deprives another of what 
belongs to him, by some trick or false appearance; a 
knave. 

To DEFRA'Y, r. a. [ defrayer , Fr.] to pay or discharge 
expenses; to satisfy. 

DEFRA'YER, s'. one that discharges expenses. 

DEFRA'Y M ENT, x. the payment of expenses. 

DEFT, a. \d,rfl, Sax.] neat; handsome; spruce; proper. 
Dexterous. Sprightly; nimblej active. 

DEFTLY, ad. in a skilful manner. Obsolete. 

DEFU'NCT, u. ]drfunctus, 1 .at.] dead; expired. 

DEFU NCT, s. one who is dead. 

To DEFY', v. a. [de/ier, Fr.] to challenge to fight; to treat 
with contempt; to slight; to disdain; to renounce. 

DEFY'ER, s. a challenger; one that invites to fight; more 
properly defter. 

DEGENERACY, s. [degeneratio, Lat.] the acting unwor¬ 
thy of one’s ancestors. Figuratively, the leaving of a moral 
conduct for an immoral one; meanness. 

To DEGENERATE, v. n. [degenerare, I.at.] to fall from 
the reputation or virtues of one’s ancestors; to sink from 
a noble to a base state. To grow wild or base, applied to 
vegetables. 

DEGENERATE, «. [degeneratus, Lat.] unlike one’s an¬ 
cestors in virtues; unworthy; corrupted; having lost its 
value. 

DEGF7NERATKNESS, x. corruption, depravity. 

DEGENERATION, s. a deviation from the virtues of one’s 
ancestors ; a sinking from a state of excellence to one of less 
worth. The thing or person degenerated. 

DKGF/NEROUSLY, ad. basely, meanly. 

To DEGLIJ'TlNATE, v. a. [deglucr, Fr.] to unglue or 
soften. 

DEGLUTINA'TION, x. tbe act of unglning or softening. 

DEGLUTITION, s. [dcglutio, Lat.] the act or power of 
swallowing. 

DEGRADATION, x. [degradation, Fr.] the act of de¬ 
priving a man of any oflice, employ or dignity Figuratively, 
depravation, or a change from a more perfect and honourable 
to a low and mean state. In Fainting, the lessening and con¬ 
fusing of the figures in a picture or landscape, as they would 
appear to the eye at a supposed distance. 

To DEGRA DE, v. a. [digradar, l’r.] to deprive a person 
of any oflice or dignity ; to lessen the value of a thing. 

DEGRAVA'TION, s. [from degravattis, Lat.] the act of 
making heavy. 

DEGREE, s. [degre, Fr.] quality, rank, condition, or dig¬ 
nity; state or condition of a thing, which may be either 
heightened or lowered, increased or diminished; measure; 
proportion; or quantity; a step or preparation to a thing; 
gradation. In Arithmetic, a degree consists of three places 
of figures, comprehending units, tens, and hundreds; so three 
hundred and sixty-five is a degree. In Geometry, the 360th 
part of the circumference of a circle. In Chemistry, a greater 
or less intenseness of heat. In Canon Law, an interval of 
kinship, from whence nearness or remoteness of blood are 
computed. In Music, the little intervals which compose the 
concords. In the University, a dignity or title conferred on 
persons who arc of a certain standing, and have performed the 
exercises required by the statutes, which entitles them to cer¬ 
tain privileges, precedence, &c. 

BY DEGREE'S, ad. gradually; by little and little. 

DEGUSTA'TION, s. [ degustatio, La*. ] a tasting. 


To DEHO'RT, v. a. [dehortor, Lat.] to dissuade; to advise 
to the contrary. 

DEHORTA'TION, s. [from dehortor, Lat.] a dissuasion; 
arguments used to keep a person from assenting to any doc- 
trinp, or from committing any action. 

DEIIO'RTATORY, a. belonging to dissuasion. 

DEHO'RTER, x. a dissuader. 

DE'ICIDE, s. [from deus and ardo, Lat.] the crime of 
murdering a deity or god—applied only to the death of our 
blessed Saviour. 

To DEJECT, v. a. [drjicio, Lat.] to cast down, or render 
sorrowful or melancholy. To throw down ; to debase. 

DRJK'CTKI), part, or a. [dejectus, Lat.] cast down; af¬ 
flicted with some disappointment; mournful; melancholy. 

DEJECTEDLY, ad. in a dull, sorrowful, or mournful 
manner; sadly; heavily. 

DEIK'CTEDNESS, s. the state of a person who is grieved 
and east down oil account of some great loss or disappoint¬ 
ment. Lowness of spirits. 

DEJECTION, s. [dejectio, Lat.] a lowness of spirits; 
afiliction; loss, or an impaired state. Synox. Dejection is 
commonly caused by great affliction, and is too often a state 
of despair. Melancholy is generally the effect of constitution, 
its cloudy ideas overpower and banish all that are cheerful. 
Low-spiritedness is involuntary, and often proceeds from a 
weakliest of nerves; excess of joy, fatigue, bad digestion, 
will occasion it. Dulness, on the contrary, is voluntary, it 
arises frequently from discontent, disappointment, and from 
any other circumstance that may displease the mind. 

I)EJ E'CTURE, x. the excrement. 

DEJERA'TION, s. [from dijeru, Lat.] a taking of a solemn 
oath. 

DEIFICATION, s. [FT.] the act of ascribing divine honours 
to a person, and worshipping him as a god. 

DEIFORM, a. [from deus and forma, Lat.] of a god-!ike 
form. 

To DEIFY, v. a. [dii/ier, Fr.] to make a god; to adore as 
a god ; to rank among the deities. Figuratively, to praise 
too much ; to extol a person unbecoming a mortal. 

To DEIGN, v. n. [daigner, Fr.] to condescend; to vouch¬ 
safe. Actively, to grant a favour; to permit. 

DEIGNING, s. a condescension; permission; granting a 
favour; a vouchsafing ; a thinking worthy. 

To DETNTEGRATE, v. a. [de and integro, Lat.] to take 
from the whole; to spoil; to diminish. 

DE'IPAROUS, a. [deiparus, Lat.] that brings forth a god : 
an epithet applied to the Blessed Virgin. 

DE'ISM, s. [dt isma, Fr.] the doctrine or opinion of those 
who own the belief of a God, but deny his having ever given, 
or the probability of his ever giving, a revelation. 

DEIST, *. [rfeix/c, Fr.] a person who believes the existence 
of God, but denies all revelation in general. 

DEI'STICAL, a. belonging to the opinion of one who denies 
all revealed religion. 

DE'ITY, *. [dcitas, Lat.] divinity; the nature and essence 
of God; an idol or supposed divinity; an heathen god. 

DELACERATION', s. [from deleicero, Lat.] a tearing in 
pieces. 

DELACIIRYMA'TION, s. [delaehrymatio, Lat.] a falling 
down of the humours; the waterishness of the eyes; or a 
weeping much. 

DELACTA'TION, s. ]delactatio, Lat] a weaning from the 
breast. 

DELA'PSED, part, [delapsus, Lat.] in Physic, bearing or 
falling down, as of the uterus, &c. 

To DELATE, v. a. [from detains, Lat.] to carry; to con¬ 
vey. To accuse; to inform against. 
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DELAT ION, g. the act of carrying or conveying. An ac¬ 
cusation, charge, impeachment, or information. 

DELATOR, g. [delator, Lat.] an accuser or informer. 

DE LAWARE, one of the United States of Nortli Ame¬ 
rica, bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, on the E. by Dela¬ 
ware river and bay; and on the S. and W. by Maryland. It 
is about 92 miles long and 24 broad; and, in 1820, the inha¬ 
bitants were computed at 77,500. In many parts it is un¬ 
healthy ; being seated on a peninsula, the land is low and flat, 
which occasions the waters to stagnate, and subjects the inha¬ 
bitants to intermittent fevers. It is divided into the counties 
of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, Delaware River, rises near 
the: Kalskill Mountains, in the state of New York, and in its 
course separates the state of Pennsylvania from those of New 
York and New Jersey, and a few miles below Philadelphia se¬ 
parates the slate of Delaware from Jersey, till it loses itself in 
Delaware Bay. From the mouth of the Bay to Philadelphia, 
a course of 118 miles, it is navigable for large vessels. Dela¬ 
ware Bay, is 60 miles long, from Cape. Hculopcn to the en¬ 
trance of the river Delaware at Bombay Hook. It is so wide 
in some parts, that a ship in the middle of it can scarcely be 
seen from the shore, and the Capes Henlopcn and May are 
20 miles apart. 

To DF.I.A'Y, v. a. [delayer, Fr.] to defer or put off the 
doing of a thing till another time; to procrastinate; to hin¬ 
der; to frustrate. Ncuterly, to stop; to cease from ac¬ 
tion. 

DKLA'Y, s. the act of deferring or putting off the perform¬ 
ance of an act to some other time; procrastination ; lingering 
inactivity; supinencss. Figuratively, a stay; a stop. 

DELA'YER, s. one who defers the doing a thing; a putter 
off; a procrastinator; an idler. 

DELECTABLE, a. [deleetabilis, Lat.] affording pleasure or 
delight to the senses; pleasing; delightful. 

DELE'CTABLENESS, s. pleasantness; delightfulness. 

DELECTABLY, ad. in such a manner as to afford plea¬ 
sure; delightfully; pleasantly. 

DELECTATION, s. [delectalio, Lat.] pleasure; de¬ 
light. 

To DELEGATE, v. a. [delego, I-at.] to send away ; to en¬ 
trust ; to communicate authority. In Law, to appoint judges 
to determine a particular cause. 

DELEGATE, s. [delegatus, Lat.] any person authorized to 
act for another; a deputy; a representative. In Law, applied 
to persons appointed by the king's commission to sit on an ap¬ 
peal to him in the court of Chancery. 

DELEGATE, a. [delegatus, Lat.] deputed or authorized to 
judge or transact business for another. 

DELEGATION, s. [delegatio, I.at.] a sending away; the 
act of appointing; the assignment of a debt to another. In 
Law, commission given a judge to determine some cause,which 
would not otherwise come before him. 

DELENJT’ICAL, a. [dclenificus, Lat.]. having virtue to as¬ 
suage or ease pain. 

To DELETE, t». a..[deleo, l.at.] to blot out. 

DELETERIOUS, or DELETERY, a. [ deleterius, Lat.] 
noxious; deadly; destructive; fatal: applied, by naturalists, 
to such things as are of a poisonous nature. 

DELETION, s. [deletio, Lat.] the act of razing or blotting 
out; an overthrow; a destruction. 

DELF, or DELFE, s. [from de fan, Sax. ] a mine; a quarry : 
or large cavity formed by digging. Glazed earthenware, imi¬ 
tating china, made at Delft. 

DELFT, a well built town of the Netherlands, in South 
Holland, with canals in the streets, planted on each side with 
trees. It is about 2 miles in circumference, and is defended 
against inundations by three dikes. Vast quantities of 


fine glazed earthenware are made here, known by the 
name of Delft wares. It is seated on a canal called tin 
Schie, 8 miles N. W. of Rotterdam, and 30 S. S. \V. of 
Amsterdam. 

DE'LHI, a province of Hindoostan, bounded on the W. by 
Moultan; on the N. W. by Lahore; on the E. by the countries 
of Tibet andOude; and on the S. by Agra and Agirnerc. 
The natural fertility of the soil of this province, and the mild¬ 
ness of its climate, are such as to favour the most numerous 
population; yet, having been the seat of continual wars for 
more than 70 years past, it is almost depopulated ; the lands 
lie waste, and the inhabitants provide only the bare means of 
subsistence, lest they should attract the notice of those whose 
trade is pillage, it is about 165 miles in length, and 140 in 
breadth. Delhi , the capital of the province of Delhi, was 
once a large, rich, and populous city, and the capital of the 
Mogul empire. But, in 1738, when Nadir Shaw, or Kouli 
Khan, invaded Hindoostan, he entered Delhi, and dreadful 
were the massacres and calamities that followed: 100,000 
of the inhabitants perished by the sword; and plunder, to 
the amount of 02,000,0001. sterling, was collected and car¬ 
ried away. They endured similar disasters on the invasion ol 
Ahdalla, king of Candahar, in 1761; so that, since the decline 
and downfal of the Mogul empire, the population is extremely 
low. The late residence of the Mogul is a magnificent palace, 
built of red stone, about 1000 ells in length, and 600 in breadth, 
and which cost 10,500,000 rupees. Lat. 28. 42. N. Ion. 77. 
9. E. 

To DE'LIBATE, v. a. to take a taste of; to sip. 

DELIBA'TION, s. [ delibatio , Lat.j an essay; a taste. 

To DELl'BERATE, v. n. [deldiero, l.at.] to weigh in the 
mind; to ponder upon. Figuratively, to hesitate. 

DELl'BERATE, a. [delibcmtus, l.at.] circumspect; dis¬ 
creet; wary; considering the nature of a thing before the 
making a choice. Figuratively, slow; tedious; gradual. 

DELIBERATELY, ad. in a ciicumspcct, wary, or discreet 
manner; advisedly; slowly; gradually. 

DELIBERATENESS, s. circumspection; coolness; cau¬ 
tion ; wariness; gradual progress. 

DELIBERATION, s. [delibeiatio, Lat.] the act of consider¬ 
ing things before an undertaking or making choice. 

DELI'BERATIVE, a. [deliberative, Lat.] relating to consi¬ 
deration, or premeditation ; with thought or caution. 

DE'LICACY, s. [dtlicatcsse , Fr.] daintiness ;• or taste shewn 
in eating; any thing which affects the senses with great plea¬ 
sure; elegant softness of form; nicety, or minute accuracy. 
Genteel neatness, applied to dress. Politeness of behaviour; 
indulgence, which produces weakness; tenderness; weakness 
of constitution; a disposition which is shocked with any excess; 
tenderness; scrupulousness. 

DELICATE, a. [delieat, Fr.] fine, or consisting of minute 
parts; beautiful, or pleasing to the eye; nice, or pleasing to 
the taste; dainty, or nice, in the choice of food; choice; se¬ 
lect; polite, or rigorously observant of the maxims of good 
breeding; tendrr; scrupulous, soft, effeminate, or unable to 
bear hardships; pure; free from foulness; clear. Syxon. 
To conceive things that are Jinc, we need only sufficient com¬ 
prehension ; but it requires taste to conceive that which is de¬ 
licate. The. first is within the reach of many persons, the se¬ 
cond but of few. 

DELICATELY', ad. in a beautiful manner; with soft ele¬ 
gance. Finely, opposed to coarsely. Daintily; luxuriously. 
Choicely; politely; effeminately. 

DE'LICATENESS, s. softness; tenderness j scrupulous* 
ness; effeminacy; too great an affectation of elega ice. 

DE'LICATES,niceties, rarities, applied to food 

DE'LICES, s. [Fr.] pleasures. 
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DELI'CIOUS, a. [delicieux, Fr.] giving exquisite pleasure to 
the senses, or to the mind; exquisitely charming. 

DELICIOUSLY, ad. in an elegant or luxurious manner, 
applied to food or dress; in such a manner as to couvey a rap^ 
turous pleasure; delightfully; sweetly; pleasantly. 

DELICIOUSNESS, s. the quality of affording exquisite 
pleasure to the senses or to the mind: delight; joy. 

DELIGATION, s. [deligatio, Lat.] in Surgery, the confin¬ 
ing the parts of a thing together by binding. 

DELl'GHT, s. [from detector, Lat.] that which affords an 
agreeable pleasure or satisfaction to the mind, or the senses; 
joy; contcut; satisfaction. 

To DELl'GHT, v. a. [deliter,'o\d. Fr.] to take pleasure in 
the frequent repetition or enjoyment of a thing; to satisfy. 
Neuterly, to he pleased, satisfied, or contented. 

DELIGHTFUL, a. that affords great pleasure to the mind; 
pleasant; charming; full of delight. 

DELI GHTFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to charm, or 
afford pleasure, satisfaction, and content; charmingly. 

DELIGIITFULNESS, s. pleasure, comfort; satisfaction, 
gratification, arising from the frequent repetition, sight, or en¬ 
joyment of a thing. 

DELIGHTSOME, a. affording great pleasure. 

DELI'GHTSOMKLY, ad. pleasantly; charmingly. 

DELI'GHTSOMENESS, s. the quality of affecting with 
great pleasure; delightfulness; pleasantness. 

To DELINEATE, v. a. [detinco, Lat.] to draw the first 
sketch ; to design ; to paint a resemblance. Figuratively, to 
describe in a lively and accurate manner. 

DELINEATION, s. [dclineatio, Lat.] the first draught of a 
thing. Figuratively, a description. 

DELI'NLMENT, s. [ ddinimentum , Lat.] a mitigating or 
assuaging. 

DELINQUENCY, s. [delinquentia, l.at.] a failure; or the 
omission of a duty; a thing done wilfully against any known 
law; a misdeed; an error; a crime. 

DELINQUENT,*, [from delinqucns, Lat.] one who has com¬ 
mitted some crime or fault; an oflender; a criminal. 

To DE'LIQUATK, r. n. [ de/iqueo, Lat.] to melt; to be dis¬ 
solved. Actively, to dissolve. 

DELIQUA'TION, s. [dcliquatio, lat.] ihe act of melting or 
dissolving ; a solution, or the state of a thing melted. 

DELIQUIUM, s. [Lat..] in Chemistry, the act. of distilling 
by means of tire; but more properly the dissolving or melting 
a salt or calx, by suspending it in a moist place. A swoon¬ 
ing or fainting away. Defect; loss. 

DELIRAMENT, s. [dcliramentum, Lat.] a doting or foolish 
fancy. 

DKLlllA'TION, s. [deliralio, Lat.] dotage; folly; mad¬ 
ness. 

DELIRIOUS, a. [ delirius, T.at.] light-headed; raving from 
the violence of some disorder. Figuratively, doting. 

DELIRIUM, s. [l.at.] in Physic, a kind of phren/y, or mad¬ 
ness, caused generally in fevers by too impetuous a motion of 
the blood, so far altering the secretion of the brain, as to dis¬ 
order the whole nervous system. Dotage. 

DELITIGATION, s. [from delitiyo, Lat.] a striving; a con¬ 
tending ; a eluding. 

To DELI VER, v. n. [delivrer, I'r.] to give a person a thing 
which was given for that purpose by another. Joined with into, 
to surrender or give up. Joined to from, to free from any 
danger or calamity. To pronounce, to relate, applied to dis¬ 
course or reading. To bring into the world, used with of. 
Actively, to surrender, to.put into a person’s hands, or leave to 
his discretion. To deliver down, or over, to transmit or con¬ 
vey any transaction by means of writing. To deliver up, to 
surrender, to give up, or expose. 


DELI'VERANCE, t, [dilivrance, Fr.] the act of giving or 
surrendering a thing to another; the act of freeing a person from 
captivity, imprisonment, danger, or distress. The act or man¬ 
ner of pronouncing or speaking; utterance. The act of bring¬ 
ing children into the world; parturition. 

DELIVERER, s. one who gives a thing into the hands of 
another, or conveys it to the place ordered; one who frees an¬ 
other from danger, distress, captivity, or imprisonment; a re¬ 
leaser; a preserver. One who pronounces a set speech. 

DELIVERY, s. the act of giving or surrendering a thing to 
another; a release from danger, bondage, imprisonment, or dis¬ 
tress ; pronunciation, or manner of speaking. 

DELL, s. [dal, Bclg.] a pit; a little valley; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower than a valley. 

DELPH, s. a fine sort of earthenware. See Delf. 

DE'LTA, die name of a fertile tract of Lower Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean, between the branches of the Nile, and so called 
from its supposed resemblance to the Greek letter of the same 
name. It is also applied to the mouths of the Ganges, Ava, 
and other rivers, of similar shape. 

DE'LTOIDE, «. [from delta, the fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet; so called by reason of its resembling this letter] an 
epithet applied to a triangular muscle, arising from the e!a- 
vicula, and from the process of the same, whose action is to 
raise the arm upwards. 

DELU'DABLE, or DEI.U'DIBLE, a. liable to be deceived, 
imposed on, or drawn aside. 

To DELUDE, v. a. [deludo, Lat.] to beguile; to deceive or 
seduce by false pretences; to cheat; to impose on. Figuia- 
tivcly, to disappoint; to frustrate. 

DELU'DER, s. one who deceives, imposes on, beguiles, or 
seduces another by false appearances or pretences. 

To DELVE, v. a. [delfan. Sax.] to dig, or open the ground 
with a spade. Figuratively, to sound one’s opinion; to fathom; 
to sift; to get to the bottom of an affair. 

DE1.VE, s. a ditch; a pit; apitful; a den; a cave. 

DE'I.VEK, s. a digger, or one who opens the ground with a 
spade, pick-axe, &c. 

DK’l.UGE, .*. [dcltuje, Fr.] a flood or inundation of water 
covering the earth, either wholly or in part, particularly applied 
to Noah’s Hood, being a general inundation, sent by God to 
>uiiish the corruption of the then world, by destroying every 
iving tiling; Noah and his family, and the animals with them 
in the ork, only excepted. The time of this Hood is fixed, by 
the best ehronologers, to the year of the world 1656, before 
Christ 2348. From this flood, the state of the world is 
divided into antediluvian and postdiluvian. Figuratively, the 
overflowing of a river beyond its natural bounds; any sudden 
and irresistible calamity ; any corruption, or depravation,which 
spreads far and quickly. 

To DE'LUGE, v. a. to drown or lay entirely under water; 
to overflow with water.. Figuratively, to overwhelm with any 
great and increasing calamity. 

DELUSION, ». [dfliaio, Lat.] the art of imposing on a per¬ 
son by some false appearance; deceit; treachery; fraud; col¬ 
lusion ; falsehood. Figuratively, a false appearance or illusion, 
which leads a person into ail error or mistake. 

DELUSIVE, a. [dclusus, Lat.] capable of deceiving or im¬ 
posing on; beguiling. 

DELU'SORY, a. [dclusus, Lat.] apt to deceive. 

DE'MAGOGUE, dem-a-gog, s. [fijpaywyoc, Gr.] the ring¬ 
leader or head of a faction, or tumult of the common people; 
a popular and factious orator 

DEMA'IN, DEMEAN, or DEMESNE, s. [domaine, Fr.] in 
Law, that land which a man holds originally of himself, opposed 
to fee, or that which is held of a superior lord. 

DEMA'ND, s. [demande, Fr.] the asking of a thing with 
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authority; claim; a question; an interrogation; inquiry after, 
in order to buy. In Law, the asking of what it due. 

To DEMAND, v. a. [demander, Fr.] to claim; to ask for 
with authority; to ask or question; to interrogate. In Law, 
to prosecute in a real action. 

DEMA'NDABLE, a. that may be claimed as a due, or 
asked for wiih authority. 

DEMA'ND A NT, s. in Law, the plaintiff in a real action. 

DEMA'NDER, t. one who claims a thing; one who asks 
with authority; an interrogator; one who - asks for a thing in 
order to purenase it; one who asks for a debt. 

To DEME'AN, v. a. [dimener, Fr.] to behave; to carry 
one’s self. Figuratively, to lessen, debase, or undervalue; to 
do any thing below one’s character or rank. 

DEMEANOUR, s. behaviour; carriage. 

DEMEANS, s. [properly Demesnes] an estate in lands; 
that which a man possesses in his own right. 

DEMENTA'TION, s. [dementation, Fr.] madness or losing 
one’s reason; making mad or frantic. 

DEMERA'RY, or DEM ERA'RA, a river and settlement. 
in Guayana, subject to England. The river is 2 miles wide 
at its mouth, and navigable 200 miles up the country. The 
settlement is formed on the banks of the river, where the inha¬ 
bitants cultivate sugar, cotton, and coffee. Demerary forms 
one government with Essequibo, and the capital is Starbroek. 
Here are 3006 whites, 6360 free coloured, and t>9,467 slaves. 
The settlement was taken by the English while Holland was 
in alliance with Bonaparte, and retained at the peace of 
Paris. Lat. 6. 30. N. Ion. 68. 0. W. 

DEMK'ltlT s. [de me rite, Fr.] the want of merit; ill-deserv¬ 
ing; behaviour deserving blame or punishment. Anciently 
the same as merit or desert.. 

To DEMERIT, v. a. [drmerittr, Fr.] to act contrary to 
one’s duty, and thereby deserve both blame and dLgrace. 

DEMERSF.D, rt. [dementis, Lat.] plunged ; drowned. 

DEMERSION, s. [ dvmersio, Lat.] the act of plunging 
under the water, or drowning. In Chemistry, the putting any 
thing into a dissolving liquor or menstruum. 

DEMESNE, dc-mene, s. See Domain*. 

DE'MI, [Fr.] an inseparable particle; half; one part of a 
thing which is divided equally in two. 

DEMI-BASTION, s. in Fortification, a bastion that has 
only one face and one flank. 

DE.MI-CA'NNON, s. in Gunnery, a cannon which carries 
a ball of thirty pounds weight; the diameter of its bore is six 
inches 2-Sths. 

DEMl-CU'LVERIN, s. in Gunnery, a lesser sort of eul- 
verin than the common, of which there arc three kinds ; 
that of the lowest size is a gnn 4,[ inches diameter in the 
bore, and 10 feet long, carrying a ball 4 inches diameter, 
and 9 pounds weight; the ordinary one is a gun 4} inches 
diameter in the bore, and 10 feet long, carrying a ball 4] 
inches diameter, and 10 pounds 11 ounces weight; and that 
of the elder sort, 4 j inches diameter in the bore, and 10} 
feet in length, carrying a ball 4} inches diameter, and 12 
pounds 11 ounces weight. 

DE'M 1-GOD, s. among the ancient pagans, one whose 
parents were divine on one side and mortal on the other, and 
who, after conferring benefits on mankind, was received at 
death into the company of the gods. 

DEMI'SE, s. [ demise, Fr.] death ; decease. 

To DEMI'SE, v. a. [demettre, Fr.] to leave, bequeath, or 
dispose of bv will. 

DEMI'SSION, s. [demissio, Lat.] degradation; diminution 
of dignity ; lessening by some mean action. 

To DEMl'T, v. a. [demitto, Lat.] to depress; to let fall 

DEMI-WOLF, s. a mongrel between a dog and a wolf. 


DEMO'CRACY, *. [iijpoepar/a, Gr.] a form of government, 
wherein the supreme power is lodged in the people. 

DEMOCRAT, s. a friend to popular government 

DEMOCRATICAL, a. belonging to that sort of govern¬ 
ment wherein the supreme power is lodged in the people; 
pertaining to popular government. 

To DEMO'LISH, v. a. [ demolior , Lat] to pull down, raze, 
or destroy. 

DEMO'LISHER, s. one who destroys or pulls down. 

DEMOLITION, s. the act of pulling down or destroying; 
destruction. 

DE'MON, s. [dtemon, Lat. caiyuv, Gr.] a name the ancients 
gave to certain spirits, who, they imagined, had the power of 
doing good or evil to mankind; they likewise called them 
Genii; which see. 

DEMO'NIAC, or DEMONI'ACAL, a. belonging to, or 
possessed by, the devil. 

DEMO'NIAC, s. a person possessed by the devil, or some 
evil spirit. Influenced by the devil. 

DEMO'NIAN a. [from dtemon, Lat.] devilish; of the nature 
of devils. 

DEMONO'CRACY, s. [from caifiwv spartw,[Gr.] the power 
of the devil. 

DEMONO'LATRY, s. [eaiptov and Xurptta, Gr.] the wor 
ship of the devil. 

DEMONO'i.OCY, s. [caiyotv and \6yor, Gr.] a discourse 
on the nature and practices of evil spirits. 

DEMONSTRABLE, a. [demonstmbilis, Lat.] that may 
admit of demonstration, or be proved beyond doubt or con¬ 
tradiction ; evident; capable of demonstration. 

DEMONSTRABLY, ad. evidently; beyond possibility of 
contradiction. 

To DEMONSTRATE, v. a. [demovstro, Lat.] to prove so 
as to convince the most prejudiced, and render in the highest 
manner certain. 

DEMONSTRATION, s. [dernonslratio, Lat.] undeniable 
proof of the truth of a proposition, founded on self-evident 
principles. Indubitable evidence of the senses or reason. 

DEMONSTRATIVE, a- [denumstrativus, Lat.] convincing; 
undeniable; self-evident; conclusive; certain. 

DEMONSTRATIVELY, ad. in such a clear and evident 
manner as to demand assent; conclusively; plainly. 

DEMONSTRATOR, s. [demonstrator, Lat.] one who 
proves a thing by demonstration; one who explains, teaches, 
or renders a thing plain to the meanest capacity; a lec¬ 
turer. 

DKMONSTRA'TORY, a. having the power of demonstra¬ 
tion ; having a tendency to demonstrate. 

DEMU LCENT, part, [demulcens, Lat.] in Physic, soften¬ 
ing; mollifying; assuasive. 

To DEMU R, v. n. [demorari, Lat.] to delay a process in 
law by doubts and objections ; to pause through uncertainty ; 
to hesitate ; to doubt; to deliberate ; to suspend one’s assent, 
choice, or judgment. Actively, to doubt of, or question the 
truth of a proposition or assertion. 

DEMU R, s. a doubt arising from uncertainty or want of 
sufficient proof; hesitation; suspense of judgment, choice, or 
opinion. 

DEMU'RE, a. [desmtrurs, Fr.] behaving in a precise, grave, 
or affectedly modest manner. Sober ; decent. 

To DEMU'RE, v. n. to look or behave with affected mo¬ 
desty. Obsolete. 

DEMU RELY, ad. in an affected, grave, and modest man¬ 
ner; solemnly. “ Hark, how the drums demurely wake the 
sleepers.” Slink. 

DEMU'RENESS, s. affected modesty or gravity. Precise¬ 
ness ; soberness; gravity of aspect. 

3 Y 
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DEMURRAGE, s. [from demcurer, Fr.] in Commerce, an 
allowance made to masters of ships, for their stay in a port 
beyond the time appointed. 

DEMU RRER, s. [from demcurer, Fr.] in I.aw, a kind of 
pause made in an action, for a court to take time to consider 
of some point of difficulty. 

DEMY', s. [dcmi, Fr.] the title of a person on the foun¬ 
dation of Magdalen College, Oxford, who does not enjoy 
either the privileges or the salary of a fellow, and is of the 
same import as a scholar at colleges. Applied likewise to 
paper of a certain size below medium. 

DEN', s. [Sax.] a cavern, or hollow place under ground; 
the cave of a wild beast. At the end of a local name it sig¬ 
nifies either a valley or woody. 

DF.N’A'Y, s. denial; refusal. 

DE NEIGH, the county town of Denbighshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays and Saturdays, well built, and situ¬ 
ated on the summit of a rock, sloping on every side but one, 
on a branch of the river Clwyd. It sends one member to 
parliament, and has a considerable manufacture of gloves and 
shoes, which are sent to London for exportation. Population 
(1 1 > 378.5. It is 27 miles W. of Chester, and 200 N. W. of 

London. 

DE'NBIGHSHIHE, a county of North Wales, bounded 
on .the W. by Carnarvonshire, from which it is for the most 
part separated by the river Conway; on the N. and N. E. by 
the Irish Sea and Flintshire; on the E. by Flintshire, Cheshire, 
and Shropshire; and on the S. by Merionethshire, and 
Montgomeryshire. It extends from N. W. to S. E. 48 
miles, and from N. to S. in its broadest part, it is 20 miles; 
but in general it is much less. It contains 407,840 acres, 
divided into six hundreds, and 59 parishes; has three mar¬ 
ket-towns, and sends two members to parliament. The soil 
is various, the Yale of Clwyd being remarkably pleasant, and 
fertile, which is not the case with the E. part of the county; 
and the W. is, in a manner, barren. The principal rivers are 
the Clwvd, Elwv, Dee, and Conway. The products of this 
county are chiellv corn, cheese, cattle, lead, and coal. The 
largest town is Wrexham ; hut the assizes are held at Ruthin. 
Among the hills are found small pillars, with inscriptions 
which no one hithcito has been able to decipher;'as also 
stones, called Druid stones. Inhabitants, in 1831, 83,l(i7. 

DENDRO LOGY, *. [rtVepoi' and Auyoc, Gr.] a discourse 
or natural history of trees. 

DENDROMETER, s. [<7 vepov and ptrp/w, Gr.] the name 
of an instrument lately invented for measuring trees. 

DKNPABI.E, a. that may be refused to be granted when 
asked, or to he believed when proposed. 

DENTAL, s. negation; refusal; the refusing to give or 
believe; the persisting in one’s innocence, opposed to the con¬ 
fession of guilt; abjuration, or renouncing. 

DEN TER, s. tme who refuses to grant a thing requested, or 
to assent to a truth proposed for his assent; one who will not 
acknowledge or own. A contradictor. 

DENIER, den-yea, s. a French coin, the twelfth part of 
a sou. 

To DENIGRATE, v. a. [denigro, Lat.] to make black, or 
to blacken. 

DENIGRA TION, s. [denigratio, Lat.] the act of making a 
thing black. 

DENIZATION, s. the act of enfranchising a foreigner, by 
which means he enjoys many of the privileges of a natural 
subject; the act of making free. 

DE NIZEN, or DENISON, s. [from dinasddyn , Brit.] in 
..aw, an alien enfranchised by the king’s letters patent; which 
enables him in several respects to act as a subject, viz. to 
{urchase and possess lands, and enjoy any office or dignity; 


yet not so fully as by naturalization, which enables a man tc 
inherit by descent, which a denizen cannot do. If a denizen 
purchase lands, his issue, born afterwards, may inherit them, 
but those he had before shall not. 

To DENIZEN, v. a. to enfranchise; to make free. Figu¬ 
ratively, to protect, or encourage. 

DE NMARK, a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
mid W. by the German Ocean, on the E. by the Baltic Sea, and 
on the S. by Germany. The country is generally flat and 
sandy, and the air is rendered foggy by the’ seas and lakes; 
but the weather being changeable, it is purified by frequent 
breezes. Denmark, properly so called, consists of Jutland, and 
the islands of Zealand and Funcn, with the little isles about 
them ; but the king of Denmark’s dominions contain also the 
duchy of Holstein, in Germany, besides Iceland, and the Danish 
settlements abroad. The kingdom of Denmark was formerly 
limited and elective, but in 1660 it was rendered absolute and 
hereditary even to the daughters, partly by consent, and partly 
by force ; at which time the nobility lost most of their privi¬ 
leges. The Danes have very few laws, and those so plain that 
they have little need of lawyers. Since the loss of Norway, 
the territorial possessions of Denmark do not exceed 22,000 
square miles, with two millions of inhabitants; Iceland and the 
colonies contain about 160,000. They have been Protestants 
since the year 1522, when they embraced the confession of 
Augshurgli. The forces which the king of Denmark luts usually 
on foot are near 40,000, but most of them are in the pay of 
other princes. The revenues are computed at 1,500,0001. a year, 
which arise from the crown lands and duties, ami the tolls paid 
by vessels passing between the Baltic ami the German Ocean. 
There is no large river in Denmark, but numerous lakes and 
channels of the sea, by which it is intersected. In the summer 
the heat is great, and the days are long; but the winter con¬ 
tinues 7 or 8 months. The commodities are com, pulse, 
horses, and large beeves, together with the produce of their 
manufactures. 'The exports exceed the imports to the amount 
of 55,000 crowns a year. Copenhagen is the capital. 

DENO'MINABLE, a. [from denomino, Lat.] that may be 
named or denoted. 

To DENO'MINATE, v. a. [denomino, Lat.] to name; to 
give a name to it. 

DENOMINATION, s. [denominatio, Lat.] a name given 
to a thing, pointing out some peculiar or principal quality be¬ 
longing to it. 

DENO MINATIVE, a. that gives a name; that confers or 
obtains a distinct appellation. 

DENOMINATOR, s. the person or thing which affixes a 
particular appellation to a thing. In Fractions, the number 
below the line, shewing the number of parts which any integer 
is supposed to he divided into; thus, in g, 8 the denominator, 
shews that the integer is divided into 8 parts; and 3 the nu¬ 
merator, that you take 3 of those eight parts. 

DENOTATION, s. [denotatio , Lat.] the act of ascertaining 
that a particular thing is to be signified or understood by a 
certain sign, or that a thing belongs to a particular person. 

To DENOTE, v.a. [denoto , Lat.] to mark; to lie a sign 
of; to imply, signify, or betoken; to shew by signs; as, a 
quick pulse denotes a fever. 

To DENOUNCE, v. a. [dtnoncer, Fr. denuncio , Lat.] to 
threaten by proclamation, or some external sign. Figuratively, 
in Law, to inform, or give information against. 

DENOUNCEMENT, s. the act of proclaiming any threat, 
or future and impending evil. 

DENOUNCER, s. one who declares some menace, or im¬ 
pending calamity or punishment. 

DENSE, a. [densus, Lat.] close; compact; thick; having 
few or very small pores between its particles. 
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DE'NSITY, s. [densitas, Lat.] thickness; solidity; com¬ 
pactness ; the closeness, near approach, or adhesion of the 
parts of a body. 

DENT, s. [dent, Fr.] a mark made in the surface of a thine 
by thrusting the parts inwards ; a stroke; a blow. 

DENT, a town in Craven, in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, 252 miles from London. In 1664, two inhabitants of 
this place, father and son, were witnesses on a trial at York 
assizes, the son being 100 years of age, and the father nearly 
140. Population 1840. 

DENTAL,, a. [dentalis, Lat.] belonging or relating to the 
teeth. In Grammar, applied to those letters whiqji arc pro¬ 
nounced principally by means of the teeth. 

DENTAL, s. in Natural History, a small shell-fish. 

DEN I’ELLA'TKD, a. in Botany, notched ; jagged ; formed 
like the teeth of a saw on the edges. 

DENTELLI, s. (Ital.j in Architecture, modillons. 

DEN ITCLLATED, part, [denticnlatus, Lat.] set with small 
teeth, or jagged prominences resembling teeth. 

DENTICULA'TION, s. [from denticvlatus, I.at.] in Natu¬ 
ral History, set with small teeth ; notched or jagged. 

DENTIFRICE, s. [from dens and frico, Lat.] in Medicine, 
a powder to cleanse the teeth. 

DE NTIST, s. a surgeon who confines his practice to the 
teeth. 

DENTITION, s. [dentitio, Lat.] the act, or time, of breed¬ 
ing teeth. 

To DENU DATE, v. a. [denudo, Lat.] to strip, or make 
naked. Figuratively, to divest. 

DENUDATION, s. [denudatio, Lat.] the act of stripping 
or making naked. 

To DENUDE, v. a. [denude, Lat.] to make naked; to 
pull off a person's clothes. Figuratively, to strip or divest a 
tiling of its natural covering. 

DENUNCIATION, s. [denunciatio, Lat.] the act of pub¬ 
lishing any menace ; or threatening any calamity or punish¬ 
ment ; a public accusation. 

DENUNCIATOR, s. [from denuncio, Lat.] the person who 
proclaims any threat, or public menace. In Law, one who 
lodges an information against another. 

To DENY', v. a. [denier , Fr. deneijo, Lat.] to contradict 
an accusation ; to refuse to grant a thing requested ; to disown; 
to renounce ; to disregard. 

To DEOBSTRU'CT, r. a. [deobstruo, Lat.] to clear from im¬ 
pediments ; to free a passage from obstructions. 

DEO'BSTRUENT, s. [deobstruens, Lat.] in Pharmacy, a 
medicine which, by dissolving viscidities, opens the pores or 
passages of the human body. 

DE'ODAND, s. [ Deo dandum, lat.] a thing given or for¬ 
feited to God, for the pacifying his wrath, in case of any mis¬ 
fortune, by which any Christian-comes to a violent death, without 
the fault of a reasonable creature; as if a horse should strike his 
keeper, and so kill him, the horse is to be sold, and the price 
distributed to the poor, as an expiation of that dreadful 
event. 

To DEOTPILATE, v. a. [de and oppilo, Lat.] to clear a 
passage from any obstructions. 

DEOPPILA'TION, s. the act of opening the passages, or 
clearing them from obstructions. 

DEO'PPILATIVE, a. having the power to clear the pas¬ 
sages from obstructions; deobstruent. 

DEOSCULATION, *. [deosculatio, Lat.] the act of kissing. 

To DEPAI'NT, v. a. [elepeindre, Fr.] to form the resem¬ 
blance of a thing by colours or painting ; to describe. 

To DEPA'RT, v. a. [departir, Fr.] to go away from a 
place; to revolt; to quit; to leave, or apostatize; to die. 

DEPA'RT, s. [ depart , Fr.] the act of going away, by quit¬ 


ting a place or person; departure. Figuratively, decease, 
death. Among Refiners, a method of separating metals blended 
together, in one mass. 

DEPA'RTER, s. a refiner; one who purifies metals. 

* DEPARTMENT, s. [departement, Fr.] a peculiar province 
or employment allotted to a particular person. 

DEPA'RTURE, s. the act of going away from a person or 
place. Figuratively, decease; death; the act of forsaking, 
abandoning, or quitting, used with from. 

DEPA'SCENT, «. [ depascens, Lat.j feeding. 

To DEPASTURE, v. a. [ depascor , Lat.] to graze; to eat 
up and consume by feeding. 

To DEPAU'PERATE, v. a. [depaupero, Lat.] to make 
poor; to render ground barren ; to impoverish ; to consume. 

DEPE'CTJBLE, a. [from depecto, Lat.] tough; clammy; 
viscid ; thick, or tenacious ; capable of extension. 

To DEPEND, v. n. [ dependeo, Lat.] to hang from; to 
proceed from; to be in a state of subjection or dependence; 
to be supported or maintained by another; to be yet unde¬ 
termined ; to confide iu ; or rely on, with upon. 

DEPE'NDANCE, or DEPENDENCE, s. [dependence, 
Fr.] the state of a tiling hanging from a supporter; connection; 
the state of being subject to, or at the disposal of, another. 
Figuratively, reliance ; trust; confidence; accident; that has 
relation to something previous. 

DEPF/NDENT, a. [dependant, Fr.] hanging down; sub¬ 
ject. to, or in the power and disposal of another. 

DEPENDENT, s. [from dependant, Fr.] one who is sub¬ 
ject to, at the disposal of, or maintained by, another. 

DEFENDER, s. one who confides in another. 

DEPERDI'TION, s. [from deperditus, Lat.] loss; entire 
destruction. 

To DEPHLEGM, or DEPHLEGM ATE, de-flem, or de- 
flem-ale, v. a. [ dcphlvgmo, low Lat.] to clear a fluid from its 
phlegm or aqueous insipid matter. 

DEPHLKGMA'TION, s', in Chemistry, the act of purify¬ 
ing or clearing a fluid of its phlegm or water. 

DEPHLE'G M EDN F.SS, s. the quality of being freed from 
phlegm, or aqueous matter. 

To DEPl'CT, v. a. [depiction, Lat.j to paint, or repre¬ 
sent the likeness of a thing in colours; to describe in words. 

DEPI'LATORY, s. [from de and pilus, Lat.] in Medicine, a 
plaster, or other application made use of to take away hair. 

DE'PILOUS, a. [from de and pilus, Lat.] without hair. 

DEPLANTATION, s. [from dcplanto, Lat.] the act of 
taking plants up from the bed. 

DEPLETION, s. [from depleo, Lat.] in Physic, the act of 
emptying. 

DEPLO'RAHLE, a. [from eleploro, Lat.] lamentable; dis¬ 
mal ; calamitous.; sad; hopeless. contemptible. 

DEPLO'RABLF.NESS, s. the state of being an object of 
grief; misery, wretchedness; hopelessness. 

DEPLO'RildSI.Y, ad. lamentably; miserably; in such a 
manuer as to occasion or demand sorrow ; contemptibly. 

DEPLO'RATE, «. [deploratus, Lat.] lamentable; hope¬ 
less. 

DEFLORATION, s. the act oflamenting. 

To DEPLO'RE, v. a. [dcploro, Lat.] to lament, mourn, or 
express sorrow for any calamity, loss, or misfortune. 

DEPLO'RER, s. one who laments or grieves for a loss or 
calamity; a mourner. 

DEPLUMA'TION, s. [deplumatio, Lat.] the act of pluck¬ 
ing off feathers. In Surgery, the swelling of the eye¬ 
lids, attended with a falling off of the hair from the eye¬ 
brows. 

To DEPLU'ME, v. a. [from de and pluma, Lat.] to strip of. 
its feathers. Figuratively, to divest of cloths. 
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To DEPO'NE, v. a. [depono, Lat.] to lay down as a 
pledge or security; to ri>k upon the success of an adven¬ 
ture. 

DEPO’NENT, s', [from deponens, l.at.] in Law, one who 
gives Ins testimony in a court of justice : an evidence or wit¬ 
ness. In Grammar, such veibs as have aii active significa¬ 
tion, though they have no at tive voice: so called, because 
deponent, i. e. they lay aside the force of a verb passive; as, 
fateor, I confess. 

To DEPOPULATE, v. a. [depopulor, Lat.] to unpeople; 
at lay waste a country. 

DEPOPULATION, s. the act of unpeopling, or rendering 
a country waste by destroying the inhabitants. 

DEPOPUL-VTOR, s. one who kilts or destroys the inhabi¬ 
tants of a country ; a destroyer of mankind. 

To DEPORT, v. a. [diporter, Fr.] to carry away; to be¬ 
have or demean one's self. 

DEPORT, s. demeanour; behaviour; carriage. 

DEPORTATION, s. [deportatio, Lat.] transportation, 
whereby a person has some remote place assigned for his resi¬ 
dence, with a prohibition of stirring from it ou pain of death ; 
exile generally. 

DEPARTMENT, s. [ deportment , Fr.] conduct; demean¬ 
our ; management; manner of acting. 

To DEPO'SE, r. a. [depono, Lat.] to lay down; to deprive 
a person of a post or dignity. Neuterly, to give testimony in 
a court of justice; to bear witness. 

To DEPO’SIT, v. a. [deposittan, Lat.] to lay up or lodge 
in any place; to give as a pledge or secuiity; to place at in¬ 
terest. In Chemistry, to throw down a sediment. 

DEPOSITARY, s. [deposilarius, Lat.] one who is entrusted 
will* the charge or keeping of a thing. 

DEPO'SITE, s. [deposition. Lit.] any thing committed to 
the care, charge, or trust of another; a pledge; a pawn, or 
security given for the performance of any contract. 

DEPOSITION, s. [dejwsitio, f.at.] the act of giving testi¬ 
mony on oath; the act of dethroning a prince. In Canon 
Law, the solemn depriving a clergyman of his orders for some 
crime. 

DEPOSITORY, s. the place where any thing is lodged. 
Depositary is properly used of persons, and depository of 
things. 

DEPOT, dapo, s. [depot, Fr.] a place where military stores 
are laid up, or where recruits for an army are collected, a ma¬ 
gazine. 

DEPRAVATION, s. [depravatio, Lat.] the art of spoil¬ 
ing, corrupting, or rendering fi thing less perfect or va¬ 
luable. 

To DEPRA'VE, v. a. [depravo, Lat..] to corrupt; to spoil; 
to vitiate; to rob a thing of its perfections,; to seduce from 
goodness; to misrepresent; to defiunf*. 

DEPRA'VEDNESS, s. loss of purity, goodness, or perfec¬ 
tion ; corruption; contamination; wickedness.# 

PEPRA'VEMENT, s. a vitiated stat e : corruption. 

DEPRA'VER, s. a corrupter, or ono who makes either a 
person or thing bad; avilifier; a seducer. 

DEPRA'VITY, s. a corruption; a change from perfection 
to imperfection, or from virtue to vice. 

To DE'PRECATE, v. n. [deprecor, J,at.] to pray earnestly 
for the averting some imminent punishment; .to ask pardon 
for a crime ; to request or petition with importunity and hu¬ 
mility. ' 

DEPRECATION, s. [deprecatio, Lat.] the act of petition¬ 
ing ; a I legging pardon; prayer; prayer against any evil. 

DF/PItECATIVE, or DEPRECATORY, <t. that is used as 
an apology or excuse; apologetic. 

DEt'RECA’TOR, s. [deprecator, Lat.] otio who sues for 


another; an intercessor; one who apologizes for the faults of 
another, to free him from deserved punishment. 

To DEPRE'CIATE, v. a. [deprctiarc, fait.] to speak meanly 
of a tiling, in order to lessen its esteem or value. 

To DEPREDATE, v. a. [dvpnrdari, Lat.] to rob, or pil* 
hvo; to seize as booty ; to consume; to destroy. 

^DEPREDATION, s. [depntdatio, Lat.] the act of spoil¬ 
ing, robbing, or seizing on as prey or plunder; waste; con¬ 
sumption. 

DEPREDATOR, s. [depreedator, Lat.]a robber; a spoiler. 
Figuratively, a devourer, a consumer. 

To DEIJREHE'ND, v. a. [depreheitdo, Lat.] to detect; to 
catch unawares; to take in the fact. Figuratively, to disco¬ 
ver or find out something difficult, or not obvious. 

DEPRF.IIE'NSIRLE, a. [deprehensibilis, Lat.] that may be 
detected, discovered, perceived, or understood. 

DEPREHENSIBLENESS, s. possibility of being detected, 
caught, discovered, or understood. 

DEPREHE’NSION, s. [depreliensio, Lat.] detection; the 
act of taking in the fact, or taking unawares ; a discovery 

To DEPRE'SS, v. a. [from depressus, Lat.] to press or 
thrust down; to let downward. Figuratively, to humble or 
deject, applied to the mind ; to sink. 

DEPRESSION, s. [drpressio, Lat.] the act of pressing 
down ; the sinking or falling in of a surface. Figuratively, 
degradation; abasement; or humbling. Depression, in 
Algebra, applied to equations, is the bringing them to the 
lower and more simple terms by division. In Astronomy, 
the distance of a star from the horizon downwards; mea¬ 
sured by the arch of the vertical circle or azimuth, passing 
through the star, intercepted between the star and the 
hoiizon. In Geography, the depression of (he pole, is the 
travelling or sailing so much from the pile nearer to the 
hoiizon. 

DEPRESSOR, s. [depressor, Lat.] one that keeps or 
presses down ; an oppressor. In Anatomy, applied to such 
nmsclcs as bring or press down those parts which they are 
fastened to. 

DETRIMENT, a. [from deprimo, l.at.] an epithet applied 
to one of the straight muscles that move the globe or ball of 
the eye. its use being to pull it downwards. 

DEPRIVATION, s. [de and pr ivatio, Lat.] the act of taking 
away the quality or existence of a thing; the state of losing. 
In Canon Law, the removal of a clergyman from his benefice, 
for some crime. 

To DEPRI VE, v. a. [de and privo, Lat.] to take away that 
which is enjoyed by another; to hinder; to debar from; to 
release, to free from. In Canon Law, to turn a clergyman out 
of a benefice for some crime. 

DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, anciently called West 
Greenwich, and Deptford Stroud, now divided into Upper and 
Lower Deptford, and has two parish churches, but no market. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its noble dock-yard, which includes 
a wet dock of two acres, and another of an acre and a half, 
with extensive store-houses, and immense quantities of timber, 
&c. for the use of fire navy. It is seated on the Thames, about 
miles E. of London, and contains 19,795 inhabitants. 
Votes in the Greenwich District for two representatives. 

DF.PTH, s. [diep, Belg.] the space measured from the sur¬ 
face of a thing downwards; deepness; quantity of water, op¬ 
posed to a shoal; the sea, the abyss. Depth of a squadron or 
battalion, the number of men in the file. Figuratively, the 
height or middle of a season, or night. Profoundness, diffi¬ 
culty, obscurity, applied to learning. 

To DF/PTHEN, v. a. [diepen, Dut.] to deepen. 

To DEPU'CELATE, v. a. [depuceler, Fr.] to deflour; 
bereave of virginity. 
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, DEPU I .SION, s. [drjndsio, Lat.] the act of beating, or driv¬ 
ing away; a thrusting away; the act of averting. 

DEPU I .SO lO , a. [from dupiilsns , Lat.] thrusting away. 

'Jo DEPURATE, v. a. [depnrer, I-’r,] to purify; to cleanse 
from impurities. 

DEPURAl J'., a. cleansed or freed from dregs or foulness. 
Figuratively, pure, not tainted or comipted. 

DEPU RA 1 ION, s. [Hrpnm/ id, Lat.| the act of separating 
the impure parts of any tiling from the pure ones. In Surgery, 
the cleansing of a wound from its foulness. 

I o DEPU RE, v. a. [th-ynrer, Fr.] to cleanse from dregs or 
(ouliiess ; to purge a thing Irom any noxious qualities. 

DMHI I A I ION, x, [(h jiiitnlinn , [•[•. | the sen<luig some select 
persons out ot a body to a prince or solemn assembly, to treat 
ol matters in their behalf or name; the commission of treating 
in behalf of others; vieegcrenry. 

lo DEPU I lx, e. it. [dtpuler, Fr ] to send with a special 
commission; to appoint persons to negotiate a public or private 
alluir with a prince, stall', or private person. 

DEPUTY, ,v. [depule, IV. | one that is commissioned to 
transact mi affair for, or discharge the duties of, another; a 
lieutenant; a viceroy. In Law,a person \i ho exercises an otiiee 
in the right ol another, who is accountable for bis mistakes or 
behaviour. 

To DKOU.VNTJTATE, ?>. n. {from dr and tjunnhlns, I .at.] 
to lessen the quantile of a thing. 

DI-.K, a term used in the beginning of the names of places. 
It is generally to lie derived liom the Saxon word deor, a wild 
boast, unless the place stands upon a liver, when it inuv be ra¬ 
ther fetched from the British ilnr, water. 

To DERACINATE, r. a. [dirminer, IV.] to pluck or tear 
up by the. roots ; to extii pate ; to i radicate. 

To DERA'IGN, or DKR.VIN, de-ratie, r. a. [deraiigcr, Fr.] 
in Law, to prove, lu Us priui.uv signification, to disorder or 
confuse. 

DERA'IGN.M ENT, nr 1)F.RA1NMKNT, s. the act of de- 
raigning or proving; a disoidcriug or turning out of course ; a 
discharge of profession ; a departure out of religion. 

'To DEli, VNG E, ?’. a. tu pul out of order. 

DEUA'NGKM ENT, s. net of putting out of order; state of 
being out of order. Disorder of intellect; insanity. 

DEIIA'Y, s. [from dnxrayer, l r.] tumult; disorder; confu¬ 
sion. Merriment; jollity. Solemnity: not in use. 

DE'lt BY, tbe county town of Derbyshire, is large and well 
built, with a spacious market-place and handsome town- house, 
hi 1734, a machine was erected lu re by Sir Thomas Lomlio, 
lor the manufacturing of silk, the model of which lie brought, 
from Italy. It was the first of its kind erected in England; 
and its operations are to wind, double, and twist the silk so as 
to render it fit for weaving. Here are also manufactures of 
silk, cotton, and worsted stockings, and of elegant porcelain, 
which last is in high estimation. Derbyshire anil foreign mar¬ 
bles are wrought here into vases, urns, columns, and other orna¬ 
mental articles, and tin! lapidary anil jewellery branches are 
executed with great neatness. The malting business, and a 
pottery of queen’s earthenware, are also carried on here. The 
number of inhabitants in its live parishes is 23,607 It is go¬ 
verned by a mayor, sends two members to parliament, and is 
seated on the river Derwent, which is navigable to the Trent, 
36 miles N. of Coventry, and 1‘2G N. W. by N. of London. 
Market on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

DE' RliYSHlRE, a county of England, bounded on the W. 
and N. W. by Cheshire and Staffordshire, on the N. by York¬ 
shire, and on the E. by Nottinghamshire; and on the S. and 
S. E. by Leicestershire and a point of Warwickshire; It ex¬ 
tends nearly 59 miles in length from N. to S. and 34 from K. to 
W. where broadest; but in the S. part it is not above six. It 


contains 680,000 acres, is divided into 6 hundreds, and 13'-! 
parishes; has 11 market towns, sends 4 members to parlia¬ 
ment; and lias a population of 237,170 souls. The N. :u,-i 
W. parts are mountainous and stony, and subject to frcqtu ut 
rains; and the air is sharp and cold. The S. and E. pniu 
are fertile, producing most kinds of grain, particularly barley. 
The bleak mountains in the l’eak abound in tbe best lead, 
marble, alabaster, mill-stones, iron, coal, and a coarse soil ol 
crystal; the intermediate valleys are fruitful in grass. 
The. principal rivers are the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, m.d 
Trent. 

1)E'REHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Fri¬ 
day, noted for woollen yarn, 16 miles AY. of Norwich, and lol 
N, N. E. of Loudon. Population 3946. 

DEKEI.I'CTION, s. [derrlietio, I.at.j the utter forsaking or 
abandoning a person. The state of being forsaken. 

DERELICTS, s. [from dereliefns, Lnt.J in Law, such goc V 
as are wilfully thrown away and disowned by a person. 

To DERIDE, r. n. [iliniho, Lat.] to laugh at, mock, or tilln 
to scorn witli great contempt; to ridicule. 

DI’.RI'DER, s. a person who mocks or ridicules a thing with, 
great contempt; a sculler; a contemner; a lutlfoon. 

DERI SION, s. [derisio. Lat.] the act of ridiculing, mocking, 
or laughing at with great contempt; butfooncry. 

DF.RI'SIYV., a. ridiculintr; mocking; scorning. 

DERI SORY, n. [derisorins, Lai.] mocking; tidiculing. 

DERIVABLE, «. that maybe obtained by descent, or com¬ 
municated from one to another ; doducible. 

DERIVATION, s. [rh rirnlin, Lat.] the draining vnt, r 
from its course or channel. In (irauitnar, the tracing a word 
front its original. In Genealogy, descent. Figuratively, the, 
tracing anv thing from its source. In Midicin", tin- drawing 
a humour from one part of the body to another which is 
near it. 

DERl'VATIYK, a. [dcrirttlivns, Lat.] derived or taken liom 
another; not original. Substantively, die thing or word de¬ 
rived from another. 

DERI'VATIVELY, ml. after a derivative manner. 

To i)F.Rl'VE,.r. n. |ih lira, Lat. | to drain ; to let out water, 
or turn its course. Figuratively, to deduce, or trace from its 
original or source; to communicate, as the source of a liver to 
one of its branches, or a cause to its ctfeel; to receive by trans¬ 
mission; to descend to a person; to communicate by descent 
of blood, lu Grammar, to trace a word liom its origin. Neu- 
terly, to proceed or descend titan. 

DEHTVEK, s. one who partakes by descent, pedigree, or 
communication ; that which draws from a source. 

DERNIER, dent-yea, a. [Fr.| last; used with resort. 

To DE'ROGATE, r. a. [r i<ratio, Lat.) to lessen the value of 
a family or profession; to degenerate; to undervalue the 
esteem or worth of a tiling; to disparage. 

DEROGATION, s. [ derognlio , Lat.] an act done contrary 
to, or inconsistent with any law, bv which means its force and 
value are. lessened ; the act of disparaging or lessening the 
value of a tiling; defamation; detraction. 

DF.RO’GATIVE, a. lessening the value of a thing, or the 
esteem and reputation of a person ; defamatory. 

DKRO'G ATO RILV, ad. in such a manner as to lessen the 
value of a thing, or the esteem and reputation of a person. 

DERO'GATORINESS, s. the quality or act of lessening the 
value of a thing; detracYion ; defamation. 

DF.RO'GATOllY.rt. [derogatorins, Lat. ] that lessens or takes 
away from the value of a person or thing. 

DE'RRY, or Londonderry, a county of Ulster, in Ireland, 
32 miles in length and 30 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 
Donegal; on the N. by Lough Foyle mid the Ocean ; and on 
the E. and S. E. by Antrim and Lough Neagh; and on the S 
3 Z 
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and S. \V. by Tyrone. It is divided into 31 parishes, sends 2 
members to parliament, and contains about 30,000 houses and 
- ~—,41 <» inhabitants. It is a fruitful champaign country, with 
u nourishing linen manufacture. 

DERRY, or Londonderry, the capital of the county of 
Perry, is a modern city, built principally by a company of 
London adventurers, in the reign of James I. It consists chiefly 
of two streets, crossing each other, with an exchange in the 
centre. It has a fine market-place, and the harbour is bor¬ 
dered with a quay. It contains a population of about 14,000, 
and sends one member to parliament. The city is surrounded 
with a strong wall, and has four castles by the side of the river 
Mourn, near the mouth of which it is seated, and over which 
it has a wooden bridge, upwards of 1000 feet in length ; 5 miles 
N. of the Lake or Bay of Lough Foyle, and 136 N. W. of 
Dublin. 

DK'RVIS, or DE'RVISE, s. [dervis , Fr.] a kind of monks 
among the Turks, who profess extreme poverty, and leau a 
very austere life. 

DE'RWEXT, a river of Derbyshire, which rises, in the High 
Peak, and passing through the county, falls into the Trent, 
8 miles K. S. E. from Derby. Also, a river of Yorkshire,which 
lists in the North Riding, and running S. falls into the Ouse, 
5 miles S. E. of Selby. Also, a river of Durham, flowing 
through a romantic tract of country, anti falling into the Tyne, 
a little above Newcastle, near which, on its banks, are some 
capital iron works. Also, a river of Cumberland, which rises 
in Borrowdale, and flowing through Derwent Water and Bas- 
singthwaite Water, passes by (Jockcrmouth, and falls into the 
Irish Sea near W orkington. 

DF.SART, s. See Desert. 

DESCANT, s. [dc.«7trt«f, old Fr.] a comment on any sub¬ 
ject; disputation; a disquisition branched out into several 
heads. It is commonly used us a word of censure or con¬ 
tempt. Originally, a song, or tune, in parts; variety of sounds 
produced by an instrument, or voice. 

To DESCANT, v. «. to sing in parts; run a variety of notes 
with the voice, or upon an instrument. Figuratively, to dis¬ 
course at large; or to criticise minutely on the actions of an¬ 
other ; to point out faults with great minuteness; to censure. 

To DESCE ND, r. n. \dcserndo, l.at.] To come or go from 
a higher to a lower place ; to go gradually downwards, or be¬ 
low the surface of a thing; to sink. To invade an enemy’s 
country. To proceed as from a successor, or as a cause does 
Loin an effect. Actively, to walk, or roll downward. 

DESCENDANT, or DKSCE'NDF.NT, s. [from descendcns, 
Lat.] one who belongs to another as a relation; the offspring 
or posterity ol a person. 

DESCE'NDENT, «. [descendcns, Lat.] coming or moving 
from a higher to a lower situation; falling; sinking. Proceed¬ 
ing from another as an ancestor or original. 

DESCENDIBILITY, s. conformity to rules of descent. 

DESCENDIBLE, a. such as may he descended; admitting 
of a downward passage. Transmissible by inheritance. 

DESCENSION, s. [dcscensio, Lat.] a sinking from a higher 
to a lower situation ; declension; degradation. In Astronomy, 
it is divided into right or oblique. Right descension is a point 
or arch of the equator, which descends with a star or sign in 
a right sphere. Ubliauc descension is that which descends in 
an oblique sphere. 

DESCENSIONAL, a. relating to descent. In Astronomy, 
dcsccnsiimal difference is the difference between the oblique 
and right descension of a star. 

DESCENT, s. [descensus, Lat.] the act of passing from a 
higher to a lower place ; or towards the centre of the earth; 
a slope, or sloping situation. Invasion, or attack on an ene¬ 
my’s country or coasts. Birth; extraction; offspring; inhe¬ 


ritors. Lineal descent, that which is conveyed down in a right 
line from the grandfather to the father, from the father u 
the son, &c. Collateral descent, that which springs out of 
the side of the line of blood, as from a man to his brother, 
nephew, &c. Figuratively, one step or generation in the line 
of a family. 

To DESCRI BE, v. a, [describo, Lat.] to mark out any thin** 
by the mention of its properties. In Painting, to form the re¬ 
semblance of a thing. In Logic, it conveys an idea of a thing 
in a loose manner, without enumerating all its properties. In 
Geometry, to draw or make a figure. Figuratively, to convey 
some notion of a thing by words. 

DESCRIBE!!, s. one who relates a matter of fact; the 
manner of performing an action, a battle, &c. 

DESCRl’Elt, s. one who discovers or descries a thing at a 
distance; a detector. 

DESCRl'PTIOX, s. [descriptio, Lat.] the act of conveying 
the idea of a person or tiling by mentioning some of their pro¬ 
perties. In Logie, a collection ol the most remarkable pro¬ 
perties of a thing, without including the essential difference, 
and the general nature or genius; the sentence or passage in 
which a thing is described; the qui lilies expressed in repre¬ 
senting a thing. 

DESCRI PTIVE, a. describing. 

To DESCRY', c. a. [dt serin-, l'r. | to reconnoitre; to exa¬ 
mine or view at a distance; to discover or discern by the sight 
a thing hidden or concealed; to perceive. 

DESCRY', s. discovery, or the thing discovered. 

DESEA'DA, at Desidcrada, one of the Caiihhee Islands, 
about 10 miles long, and .6 broad, 4 leagues E. of Guadaloupe. 
Lat. 16. 40. N. Ion. 61. ‘20. W. 

To DE'SECRATK, v. a. [disarm. La!.] to convert a thing 
to an use different from that to which it was originally conse¬ 
crated ; to apply to a wrong use. 

DESECRATION, s the converting of a consecrated thing 
to some common use; abolition of consecration. 

DESERT, s. [desert uni, Lat.j a place not inhabited or built; 
a waste place; a solitude; a wilderness. 

DESERT, a. [diserhts, l.at.] wild; waste; uncultivated; 
uninhabited ; solitary. 

To DESERT, v. a. [desero, Lat.] to quit; to forsake; to 
abandon a person who lias a reliance on one; used as a word 
of reproach; to leave a station or place; to run away from an 
army or company, applied to soldiers. 

DESERT, s. See Dksseht. 

DESERT, s. the behaviour, conduct, or actions of a person, 
considered with respect to rewards or punishments; a claim to 
praise or reward. Figuratively, excellence, or virtue; degree 
of merit. 

DESE'RTER, s. [desertnr, Lat.] one who leaves or abandons 
a person who can claim his assistance.; one who abandons, 
quits, or leaves his post, or the army to which he belongs. 

DESF.'RTION, s. the act of abandoning or forsaking a per¬ 
son, cause, post, or place in an army; dereliction. 

DESE'RTLESS, a. without merit; worthless. 

To DESERVE, t>. n. [il/ srrvir, Fr.] to he an object of ap¬ 
probation or disapprobation, reward, or punishment. Actively, 
to be wot thy of reward. 

DESERVEDLY, ad. not without reason or foundation ; ac¬ 
cording to a person’s behaviour, whether good or ill. 

DRSE'RVER, $. one who is a proper object of approbation 
and reward : sometimes one who desenvs ill. 

DESl'CCANT, de-sik-kant, part, [desiccans, Lat.] in Medi¬ 
cine, of a drying nature or quality. Used substantively for 
those applications which dry up the flow of sores. 

To DESl'CCATE, de-sik-kate, v. a. [desicco, Lat.] to dry 
up; to exhaust of moisture. 
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DESICCATION, s. the act of drying up moisture. 
DESI'CCATIVE, a. that has the power of drying. 

To I)ESI DERATE, v. n. [desidero, Lat.] to want; to miss. 
A word scarcely used. 

DESIDERA TUM, s. [Lat.] somewhat which inquiry has 
not been able to settle or discover: as the longitude is the 
desideratum of navigation ; the trisectiou of an angle, and the 
quadrature of a circle, are the desiderata of geometry; the 
perpetual motion, the desideratum of mechanics. 

1)ESI DIOSE, a. \desidiusus, Lat.] idle; lazy; heavy. 

To DESIGN, de-sine, v. a. [dcsigno, Lat.] to purpose or 
intend; to form or order lor a particular purpose; to plan, 
project, contrive, or form an idea in the mind. 

DESIGN, s. an intention or purpose; a plan of action; a 
scheme or contrivance; the plan or representation of the order, 
general distribution, and construction of a painting, poem, 
book, building, &e. 

DKSl'GN A RLE, dc-sine-a-bl, a. [from dcsigno, Lat.] that 
can be ascertained, described, or expressed. 

To DESIGNATE, des-ig-nate, v. a. to point out or mark 
by some particular token ; to appoint; to name. 

DESIGNATION, s. [designatio, Lat.] the describing a 
person or thing by some remote sign; appointment or direc¬ 
tion ; name ; import, or signification; intention. 

DESI'GNEDLY, de-si-ncd-le, ad. purposely; intentionally; 
m a manner agreeable to the intention or previous purpose of a 
person : opposed to accidentally. 

DKSl'GNEH, s. a plotter; a contriver; one who premedi¬ 
tates or contrives something ill; one who invents a draught, 
or original, for some artist to copy by. 

DESIGNING, part, contriving, meditating, or intending 
something amiss, or prejudicial to the interests of another. 

DESIGNLESS, a. without design; inadvertent; unknow¬ 
ing ; without any bad intention ; devoid of guile. 

DESI'GNLESSLY, ad. without intention; ignorantly; in¬ 
advertently. 

DESl'GNMENT, s. purpose; an intended expedition against 
an enemy; a plot; the idea, or sketch of a work. 

DESI'HABLE, a. worthy of desire or longing; pleasing. 

DESK RE, s. [rlcsir, Fr.] wish; eagerness to obtain or 
enjoy. 

To DESI'RE, v. a. [desirer, Fr.] to wish, or covet some 
absent good ; to appear to long for a thing; to ask; to en¬ 
treat; to express wishes. 

DF.SI'RER, s. one who covets an absent good; a wisher. 

DESI ROUS, a. full of longing; earnestly wishing. 

DESI'ROUSLY, ad. eagerly ; with desire ; with ardent 
wishes. 

DESI'ROUSNESS, s. fulness of desire; eagerness. 

To DESI'ST, v. v. [desisto, l.at.] to cease from doing a 
thing which is begun; to stop. 

DESI-STANCE, s. the act of stopping or ceasing from 
some action begun. 

DESI'TIVE, a. [desitus, Lat.] ending; concludent; final. 
A dcsitive proposition is that which implies the ending or con¬ 
clusion of something. 

DESK, s. [disch , Belg.] an inclining or sloping board or 

able, commonly with a box or drawer under it. 

DESOLATE, a. [desolates, Lat.] without inhabitants; laid 
waste, solitary; unfrequented; like a desert. 

To DE'SOLATE, v. a. [desolo, Lat.] to deprive of inhabit¬ 
ants ; to lay waste ; to make desert. 

DESOLATELY, ad. in an unfrequented manner; in a deso¬ 
late manner ; lonely ; solitarily. 

DESOLATION, s. the act of destroying or removing the 
inhabitants from a place; the act of laying a place waste; a 
place wasted and forsaken; gloominess; sadness. 


DESPA'IR, t. [desespoir, Fr ] an utter abandoning of. the 
hopes of any future good; despondence ; hopelessness; loss 
of hope ; that which deprives a person of hope; a passion ex¬ 
cited by imagining that the object or subject of desire is not to 
be attained, or that a thing to be undertaken is beyond our 
abilities to perform. In Theology, the utter loss of confidence 
iu the mercies of God. 

To DESPA'IR, v. n, [despero, Lat.] to abandon, relinquish, 
or give a thing over as unattainable; to cease to hope. Ac¬ 
tively, to cause to despair. 

DENkPA'IREIt, s. one who looks on a thing as unattain¬ 
able ; one who is without hope, or lost in despondency. 

DESPAIRINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to discover no 
hope; in a manner betokening despondency. 

To DESPATCH, v. a. See To Dispatch. 

DE'SPERATE, a. [desperatus, J.at.] without hope, or 
looking on a thing as impossible or unattainable; without 
any regard to safety,, arising from despair. Figuratively, 
not to be retrieved or surmounted, applied to tilings. Mad, 
furious with despair, applied to persons. Violent, applied to 
things. 

DESPERATELY, ad. in the manner of a person growing 
furious by despair. In a great degree; violently. 

DESPERATENESS, s. madness; fury; precipitancy; 
acting without any regard to safety or security. 

DESPERATION, s. a state void of all hope; despair. 

DESPICABLE, a. [despicaIntis, l.at.] deseiving contempt 
on account of something sordid, mean, base, and vile. 

DE'SPICABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a per¬ 
son or thing the object of contempt; meanness ; vileness. 

DK'SPICABI.Y, ad. in a mean, sordid, vile, or contemp¬ 
tible manner. 

DKSPl'SABl.E, a. contemptible; despicable; a low word. 

To DESPI SE, dc-spi/.c, v. a. | desgiew, Lat.] to scorn or 
contemn with pride and disdain ; to slight; to disregard. 

DESPl'SER, s. one who looks on a person or thing with 
scorn or contempt; a scorner; a contemner. 

DESPITE, de-spite, s. [depit, Fr.] malice; spleen; angi r 
on account of some real or supposed injury; hatred; defiance; 
opposition. An act of malice or resentment; something done 
in order to counteract the designs of another, through malice, 
revenge, or resentment. 

To DESPITE, r. a. to counteract the designs of another, 
through a principle of malice or resentment; to vex. 

DESPITEFUL, a. full of malice or spleen; acting con¬ 
trary to the designs of another, purely to make him uneasy, or 
unhappy ; malignant; mischievous. 

DESI’i'TEFULLY, ad. maliciously; malignantly. 

DESPI'TEFULNF.SS, s. malice, or an endeavour to render 
a person extremely miserable through resentment. 

To DESPOTL, v. a. j despotio, I.at.| to rob; to deprive a 
person of what lie is possessed of by some act of violence. 
Figuratively, to deprive a person of some post or honour. 

DESPOLIATION, s. the act of depriving a person of 
something in bis possession; the act of plundering. 

To DKSPO'ND, v. a. [despondeo, Lat.] to become melan¬ 
choly, through a persuasion that something desired is unat¬ 
tainable, or that something to lie done is impossible. In 
Divinity, to lose all hope of the divine mercy. 

DESPO'NDENCY, s. the state of a person who imagines 
a thing desired cannot be attaiued, or that a thing to be done 
is impossible; desperation ; hopelessness. 

DESPO'NDENT, a. [dcsjmidens, Lat.] without any hope 
of succeeding iu what one undertakes, or of attaining what is 
ardently desired; despairing; hopeless. 

To DESPO'NSATE, v. a. [desponso, Lat.] to betroth; . to 
unite by reciprocal promises of marriage ; to affiance. 
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jDESPONSA'TION, s. lilt* act of betrothing persons to each 
other. 

DE'SPOT, s. [iftnroTiic, Gr.] an micontrollahle prince. 

DESPOTIC, or DESPOTICAL, a. [despotic, Fr.] ab¬ 
solute; arbit-ary; supreme; of unlimited power. 

DESPOT I CAEN ESS, s. absolute authority. 

DESPOTICALLY, ad. in a despotic manner. 

DESPOTISM, x. [desputiseic, Fr.j absolute power, applied to 
such governments wherein the power of the prince is arbitrary. 

To D ESP CM ATE, v. a. [despemo , Lat.] to skim the froth 
oil'. Neuterly, to froth ; to work ; to foam. , 

DESPli.MA TIO.V, s. in Pharmacy, the act of clearing any 
litjuor by skimming off the froth or foam. 

DESQUAMA TION', s. [de and st/eama, Lat.] in Surgery, 
the act of scaling carious hones. 

DESSAU, a town of Upper Saxony, capital of the princi¬ 
pality of Anhalt Dessau. It has flourishing manufactures of 
cloth, stockings, and hats; and is situated c.i the Muhlau, 
near its union with the Elbe, ‘J8 miles S. E. of Magdeburg, 
Ion. ! ’. -’A. E. lat. .01. .0*2. N. 

DESSERT, s. [dessert, Fr.] the last course at an enter¬ 
tainment ; the fruit or sweatmeats set on the talile altei the 
meat. This is the proper spelling, ami not desert. 

To DE'STlN ATE, v. a. [destine, Lat.] to design or form 
for any particular purpose or end. 

DESTINATION, s. the purpose or ultimate end for which 
any thing is designed ; ultimate design. 

'lo DESTINE, v. a. [destiuo, Lat.] to doom; to appoint 
to any state or condition without alteration, or by an absolute 
necessity; to order to any end or purpose; to devote to 
punishment or misery; or fix an event unalterably. 

DESTINY, s. [destine, Fi.] in Mythology, the power which 
determines the lot of mortals. Fate, lived by some unalter¬ 
able decree. Doom; fortune; future condition. 

DESTITUTE, a. [destitutes, Lat.] deprived of; in want 
of; abandoned by. 

DESTITUTION, s. want; defect ;• deficiency ; or a state 
vvhetein something is deficient or wanting. 

To DESTRO Y, t'. a. [drslntu, Lat. | to demolish, or re¬ 
duce to ruin ; to kill; to lay waste, or make desolate ; to 
deprive a thing of its present qualities or properties. 

DKSTRO'YER, s. one who lays a town waste; one who 
deprives animals of life ; one who defaces a thing. 

DESTRU CTIBLE, a. [from deslruo, Lat.] liable to be do¬ 
st toyed, defaced, or demolished. 

DESTRUCTIBI'LITY, s. possibility, or liablcness to be 
destroyed. . 

DESTRUCTION, s. [dcstruclio, Lat.] the act of ruining, 
destroying, demolishing, or laying waste ; murder; ruin; the 
state of a thing ruined, demolished, or destroyed; the cause 
of destruction. In Theology, eternal death. 

DESTRUCTIVE, a. [destructives, low Lat.] that demol¬ 
ishes, or reduces to ruins; wasteful; ruinous. 

DESTRU'CTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to destroy, 
demolish, or ruin; mischievously ; wastefully. 

DESTRU'CTIVF.NESS, s. the quality which destroys, ruins, 
or lays waste; mischievousness. 

DESTRUCTOR, s. a destroyer, a consumer." 

DENUDATION, [desadafzo, 1 -at.] a profuse or inordinate 
sweating. 

DESUETUDE, s. [desuetude, Lat.] cessation from being 
accustomed ; discontinuance of practice or habit. 

DESULTORY, or DESULTO'RIOUS, o. [ desultorius, 
Lat.) unfixed; unsettled; removed from one thing or idea to 
another; unmethodical; hurried; by leaps. 

To DF.SU ME, e. a. [ dcsuino , Lat.] to take from any thing; 
to borrow. 


To DETA'CII, t>. «. [detacher, Fr.] to separate or part 
something which was joined before; to disengage; to send 
out, or draw ofl - a part of a greater body of forces. 

DETACHED part, drawn ofi"; separated from. 

DETA'CIIMENT, s. a body of troops separated and sent 
from the main army. 

To DETA IL, v. a. [detailin', Fr.] to relate a fact with its 
minute and particular circumstances; to particularize. 

DETAIL, s. [detail, Fr.] an account containing all the 
minute circumstances of an action, or subject. 

To DETAIN, t\ a. [detiueo, Lat.] to keep that which is 
due to another; to keep a person, or hinder him from depart¬ 
ing or going farther; to keep a person in custody. 

DKTA'INDER, s. in Law, a writ for holding or keeping a 
person in custody. 

DETAI NER, s. he that does not pay a thing due, or 
withholds another person's right; he that hinders the depar¬ 
ture or progress of a person or thing. Confinement. 

DETAINMENT, s. the act of detaining ; detention. 

To DETECT, r. a. [ dthclus , Lit.] to discover, or find 
out any secret crime or artifice; to find out or surprise a per¬ 
son in the commission, or alter the commission of a crime ; to 
lay open the artifices of a person, or sophistry of an argument; 
to discover in general. 

DKTKCTER, »-. a discoverer of some criminal; one who 
lavs open the sophistry or suhieifnges of an author. 

DETECTION, x. the tliscoverv of a criminal, crime, oi 
fault; diseoveiv of any thing hidden. 

DETENTION, s. the keeping or withholding what is due, 
or belonging to another. Figuratively, confinement, or 
restraint. 

To DETER, r. a. [detente, Lat. j to discourage, or 
keep u person liom doing a thing, either hy frightening 
him by menaces, or by laying iis consequences hcfoic 
bim. 

DETERGE, v. a. [dcteri/o, Lat.] to cleanse a sic 
from its pus, matter, or foulness; to cleanse the body L. 

purges. 

DKTE'RGENT, a. [dcleryeus. Lat.] in Medicine, having 
llie power of cleansing. 

DETERIORATION, s. [from deterier, Lat.] the impair¬ 
ing or rendering any tiling worse; slate of growing worse. 

DETK'RM ENT, *. that which discourages a person from 
doing or undertaking a thing; the cause or obstacle which 
hinders a person from undertaking a thing. 

DETE RMINABLE, a. that may be ascertained or decided; 
that may he terminated or determined. 

To DETERMINATE, v. a. [determine, Lat.] to limit; to 
settle; to fix; to determine; to terminate. 

DETERMINATE, a. [determinates, Lat.] limited; fixed; 
settled; decisive; resolved; definite; established. 

DETERM1NATKLY, ad. resolutely fixed; firmly resolved; 
certainly ; unchangeably. 

DETERMINATION, s. absolute direction to a certain end. 
Figuratively, a resolution formed after mature deliberation; 
the decision of some contested point or dispute. 

DETERMINATIVE, a. having the power to direct to a 
certain end; that restrains the signification of a word. 

DETERMINA'TOR, s. one who determines, ascertains, or 
decides a controversy. 

To DETERMINE, v. a. [ drtermino, Lat..] to fix or settle 
a thing, or point, in debate or dispute; to conclude; to bound; 
to confine; to decide; to adjust; to confine or restrain within 
limits; to ascertain the sense of an expression ; to define; to 
influence the choice; to resolve; to put an end to; to destroy. 
Neuterly, to conclude; to end ; to come to a decision ; to re¬ 
solve or come to a resolution. 
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DETERRA'TION, s. [do und terra, Lat. deterrer, Fr.] 
discovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it; 
the act of unburying; exhumation. 

UKTh RSION, s. [dcleryo, l,at.] in Surgery, the act of 
cleansing a wound. 

DETERSIVE, a. [rletarsif, Fr.] cleansing. 

DKTE RSIVE, s. in Medicine, that which cleanses a wound, 
or frees the body from humours by purging. 

To DEIE'ST, o.o. [detestor, Lat.] to hate a thing with 
some vehemence, on account of its evil und pernicious qua¬ 
lities ; to abhor; to abominate. 

DETESTABLE, a. that is hated with great vehemence, on 
account of its vilcncss or perniciousnoss; odious. 

DETESTABLY, ad. in such a manner as shews or deserves 
tlie greatest loathing, abhorrence, aversion, or hatred. 

DETESTATION, s. [detestation, Fr.] the act of abhorring, 
disliking, or haling a tiling, on account of its evil. * 

DETE'STElt, s. one who has a very great hatred, aversion, 
or loathing; an abhorrer. 

To DETHRONE, v. a. [from de and tlironus, Lat.] to 
depose a king; to deprive of loyalty. 

DETl'NE E, s. [dotenor, Fr.] a writ lying against a person, 
who refuses to deliver a thing up wlvieh was given him to keep 
for another. 

To DETONATE, v. n. [from dotono, Lat.) to explode with 
a thundering noise; to make a loud noise like thunder. 

DETONATION, s. [from drlono, I.at.j the loud noise made 
by Mime bodies when beginning to heat in a crucible, some¬ 
what resembling the explosion of gunpowder. In Chemistry, 
the operation of expelling the impure, volatile, and sulphureous 
parts from antimony. 

To DK'TONI/K, v. a. [from detain), Lat.] in Chemistry, 
to ealeiue with detonation. Ncuterlv, to detonate. 

To DETO'RT, v. n. [id tort mu, Lat.] to wrest a word or ex¬ 
pression fiom its original meaning or design. 

To DETRACT, v. a. \drtraelnm, l.at.| to lessen the repu¬ 
tation of another bv eulutnnv, or speaking ill of him. 

DETRACTED, or DETRACTOR, s. one who lessens the 
reputation of another ; a calumniator; a detainer. 

DETRACTION,.*. [//< I radio, Lat.] the inipaitiiig or lessen¬ 
ing the reputation or esteem of another, by speaking ill of 
him; a calumny. A taking away. 

DETRACTORY, a. lessening the value of a. thing, or repu¬ 
tation of a person; defamatory; calumnious. 

DETllA'CTRESS, s. a woman who lessens the reputation 
of others ; a censorious woman. 

DETRIMENT, s. [ddrimenlum, Lat.] that which affects a 
tiling or person with loss or damage; mischief; harm. 

DETRIMK'NTAL, a. causing harm, mischief, or loss. 

DETRITION, s. [from dclcro, J.at.] the act of wearing 
away. 

To DKTRU'DE, v. a. [detrudo, Lut.] to thrust down, to 
force into a lower place. 

To DETRU'NCATE, v. a. [detrunco, Lat.] to lop; to 
shorten by deprivation of parts. 

DETRUNCATION, s. the act of lopping or cutting. 

DKTRU'SION, s. [detrusio , Lat.] tlie act of forcing a thing 
downward ; the act of thrusting down. 

DE'TTINGEN, a village of Germany, on the E. side of 
the Maine, in the circle of tlie Lower Rhine, where the earl of 
Stair gained a victory over the French, in 1743. George II. 
who was present in the action, displayed great personal con ■ 
rage, exposing himself to a severe fire of cannon as well as 
musquetry, and encouraging the troops by bis presence and 
example. It is 4 miles S. li. of Hamm. 

DETllRBA'TION, s. [deturbo, Lat.} the act of throwing 
down ; degradation. 


2d! i 

DEVASTATION, s. [devastatio, Lat.] the act of laying 
jvastc; demolishing buildings; or unpeopling towns. 

DEUCE, s. [deux, Fr.] in Gaming, a card with two marks, 
or a die with two spots. The devil: see Deuse. 

To DEVELOP, de-vcl-op, v. a. [developer, Fr.] to take off 
any covering which conceals a tiling; to lay open any strata¬ 
gem or artifice; to expose. 

DEVE' RG ENCE, s. [devergentia, Lat.] declivity ; decli¬ 
nation. 

To DE'VEST, v. a. [from de and vestio, Lat.] to make a 
person naked, to take off his clothes. Figuratively, to deprive 
of an advantage, or some good; to annul; to free from any 
thing had. 

IJEVE'X, a. [devexui, Lat.] bending down; declivous; in- 
curvated downward. 

DHVE'XITY, s. incurvation downward; declivity. 

To DE'VIATE, v. n. [from de and via, I.at.j to leave tli>- 
right or common way. Figuratively, to err; to go astrav. 
In Divinity, to sin, by not walking in the way prescribed by 
the divine commandments. 

DEVIATION, s. the act of quitting the right way. Figu¬ 
ratively, tlie acting contrary to some established rule; sin ; 
offence ; a wandering. 

DEVICE, s. \deri.se, Fr.] a contrivance or stratagem ; a 
project; a scheme or plan. In Heraldry, an emblem, whirl*, 
lias some resemblance to a person's name; the represent;.lion 
of some natural body, with a motto or .sentence. Invention ; 
genius. A spectacle, or show. 

DEVTCEFfT, a. full of contrivance; inventive. 

DEVIL, s. [ dinl'id , Sax.| in its primary sienificatinii. . 
calumniator, or false accuser; hut. peculiarly applied to sig¬ 
nify the fallen angel, who was the tempter and .-edinas <•( 
mankind. Figuratively, a wicked person. In Seiipture, an 
idol; an emissarv ; or one of the wicked spirits subject to 
■Satan. Faov. Hi that hath shipped the deed, must make t/ ; , 
lu st of hint*—What is gotten on r the di oil's hark, is ..y,i.t 
ninli r liis lielli/ ; i. e. vvh.il is got by oppression or extort:,-, 
is many times spent in riot and luxury. 

DE VILISH, a. partaking of tin*malicious, mischievous, c, 
other wicked qualities of the devil; diabolical. 

DE VILISHLY, ad. in an entirely wicked or mischievous 
Planner: in a manner suitable to the wickedness of the devil; 
diabolically; maliciously; destiuctively. 

DKA'ILKIN, x, a little devil. 

DE VII.S-BIT, x. a genus of plants, the same with tin 
scuhiosa of l.iuria us. There are three British speeds, \ 
the common, field, and feathered. All the species have blue 
blossoms, and flower in the sttmmtr months, the yell >vv 
devils-bit. is the autumnal dandelion. 

REYILS-GUTS, *. a plant, the same with the common 
dodder, or hell-weed. 

DEVIOUS, a. \deeins. J.at.[ out of the common track, 
wandering; rambling; roving; erring; vagrant. 

To DEVl'SE, v. a. [denser, Fr.] to invent or contrive, im¬ 
plying a great deal of art. Ncuterly, to plan, contrive, or 
form schemes. In law, to bequeath or leave by will. 

DEVISE, s. [dense, Fr.] in Law, the act of giving or 
bequeathing by will. Contrivance : see Device. 

DEVISEE', s. he to whom something is bequeathed. 

DHVTSER, s. one who projects, or contrives ; a schemer ; 
an inventer. One who loaves or bequeaths by will. 

INEVITABLE, a. [devitabilis, Lat.] possible to be avoidctl; 
avoidable. 

DENOTATION, s. [dvvitalio, Lat.] the act of escaping or 
avoiding. 

DEVI'ZES, a Targe, ancient, and populous town of Wilt , 
with very considerable manufactures, particularly of serges, 
4 A 
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kerseymeres, druggets, and broad cloth; the malting and 
brewing business is carried on pretty extensively; and tlut 
market is abundantly supplied with corn, wool, horses, and all 
sorts of cattle. It is seated on a rivulet, which rises near the 
castle, (once one of the strongest in England,) and runs into 
the Avon near Broinham, 24 miles N. W. of Salisbury, and 89 
W. of i.ondon. It sends two members to parliament, and 
has markets on Mondays and Thursdays, and fairs on Fe¬ 
bruary 13, Holy Thursday, June 13, July 5, and Oct. 20, 
which last holds six days. Inhabitants, in 1831, wire estima¬ 
ted at 4.5(>‘2. 

DEVOID, n. [wide, Fr.] empty; vacant. Figuratively, 
destitute or free from any quality either good or bad. 

DEVO'IR, s. [Fr.] in its primury«scuse, a duty, or act of 
service, but now obsolete. Act of civility. 

To DEVO LVE, r. a. [dn-olrti, Lat.] to roll from a higher 
to a lower place. To remove from one person to another. 
Ncuterly, to fall or descend to, in order of sic cession. 

DEVOLUTION, s. [devolulio, Lat.] the rolling of a thing 
from a higher to a lower place. Removal, or succession from 
one person or order to another. 

DE' I OXSlf lItE, a county of England, bounded on the 
’A . by Cornwall; on the N. by the Bristol Channel; on the 
E. by Somersetshire and Dorsetshire; and on the S. by the 
British Channel. In extent it is the second county in England, 
being 70 miles long from N T . to S. and f>4 broad from E. to \V. 
It. is divided into 32 hundreds, containing one city, 3.5 market 
towns, 4fi5 parishes, 1 ,.592,320 acres, and sends 4 members 
to parliament. The population was 494,109, in 1831. The 
air is mild and healthful, and the soil is remarkably fertile, 
except on the mountains and moors. On tile coast is found a 
peculiarly rich sand, of singular service to the husbandman, 
as it renders the most barren parts fertile, and, as it were, 
impregnates the glebe. Fruit-trees abound here, particularly 
apples, of which a great quantity of eider is made. In the 
i.xrts are great quantities ot marble, and in jiumv places 
marble rocks are found to be the basis of the high roads. The 
sea-coasts abound in herrings, pilchards, and other salt-water 
fish. The principal rivers are the Tamar, Ex, Teigue, Tou- 
ridge and Dart. Exeter is the capital. 

DEVORA'TION, s. [drroratio, Lat.] the act of devouring. 

To DEVOTE, v. a. [iln ohim, l.at.] to dedicate or set apart 
to a religious or any other particular purpose; to abandon to 
evil; to doom to destruction. To addict. 

DEVO'TEDNESS, s. the state of a thing devoted, dedi¬ 
cated, sett apart, or destined to a particular end or purpose. 

DEVOTEE', s. [dfvot, Fr.] one extravagantly or erroneously 
teligioiis; a bigot. 

DEVOTION, s. [devotio, Lat.] the state of a thing con¬ 
secrated or dedicated; a religious and fervent, exercise of 
>ome public act of religion; or a temper or disposition of 
the mind rightly affected with such exercises; piety; devout¬ 
ness. Figuratively, prayer; a strong and fervent affection for 
a person. An act of reverence, respect, or ceremony. Dis¬ 
posal ; power; state of dependence on any one. 

DEVOTIONAL, a. relating to religious worship; pious; 
zealous. 

DEVOT10NAI.IST, or DKVO'TIONIST, s. the person who 
is superstitiously religious; a devotee. 

To DEVO'UR, v. a. [devoro, Lat.] to eat up ravenously. 
Figuratively, to destroy with rapidity or quickness; to swallow 
up, or reduce to nothing; to annihilate. 

DF.VOU'RER, s. one who consumes or cats up raven¬ 
ously. 

DEV OUT, a. [devotus, Lat.] pious; religious; fervent 
in performing acts of worship; filled with pious thoughts; 
full of zeal; or expressive of ardent piety. 


DEVOUTLY, ad. in a pious manner; with fervent teal 

and piety; religiously. 

DEUSE, ». [derived by Junius from Dusius, the name of a 
species of evil spirits] the devil, used in ludicrous language; 
frequently written Deuce. 

DEUTEROGAMY, s. [huripoc and yapac, Gr.] a second 
marriage. 

DEUTERO'NOMY, s. [ftvrqioc and rupo c, Gr.] a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, being the last of the Pentateuch, 
or five books of Moses. 

DEUTERO'SCOPY, s. [from hlrtpoc and acmtiu, Gr.] 
the second intention; the meaning beyond the literal one. 
Obsolete. 

DEW, s. [dcaw, Sax.] in Natural History, a light, thin, 
insensible mist, or rain, raised from the earth after the sun 
has descended below the horizon, by the heat it has commu¬ 
nicated to the earth during the day ; which mist meeting with 
the cold in the atmosphere, is condensed and precipitated on 
the earth again. 

To DEW, v. a. to wet or moisten with dew. 

DE WBERRY, s. a shrub, the same with the small bramble. 
It has serrated leaves, growing by threes, the middle leaf egg- 
shaped ; prieklv, purplish stems, cylindrical, branched, with 
with pendant shoots at the top; white blossoms, and bluish 
black fruit. It flowers in June and July. 

DEWBKSPKENT, part, sprinkled with dew. 

DK'WDKOP, s. a drop of (lew that sparkles in the sun. 

DEWLAP, s. [so called from its luppimj or brushing off 
the dew] the Hcsli which hangs from the throat of oxen. 

DE WSBURY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Wednesday, and manufactures of. blankets 
and coarse'broad cloths; containing a population of about 
S272 souls. It is situate near the river (adder, 8 miles S. W. 
of Leeds, and 187 W. N. W. of London. 

DEW-WORM, s. in Natural History, a worm found in 
dew, called likewise the lob-worm. 

DEWY, a. resembling or partaking ot the nature of dew; 
moist with dew; roseicl. 

DE XTER, a. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the right. 

DEXTERITY, s. [dexteritas, l.at.] readiness; activity; 
quickness of contrivance; skill; expertness. 

DEXTEROUS, a. [dexter, Lat.] expert; active; or quick; 
subtle; full of expedients; skilful in management; fertile in 
invention. 

DEXTEROUSLY, ad. expertly; readily; quickly; skilfully. 

DF.XTRAL, a. [ dexter , Lat..] on the right side. 

DEXTRA'l.ITY, s. the state of being on the right Bide. 

DEY, s. the title of the sovereign prince of Algiers, as the 
Bey is of Tunis. 

DIABETES, s. [Siafiairiic, Gr.] in Phy sic, the discharge 
of any liquor through the urinary passages almost as soon as 
it is drank, without any or little alteration, and under the ap¬ 
pearance of water, attended with insatiable thirst. 

DIABO LIC, or DIABOLICAL, a. [diabolicus, I.at.] par¬ 
taking of the qualities of the devil; extremely impious and 
wicked ; atrocious ; nefarious. 

DIACHYLON, s. [from <;id and x^“s> Gr -3 a mollifying 
plaster, composed of juices. 

DIACO'DIUM.s. [ci«(kw(W,Gr.] in Pharmacy, a syrup pre¬ 
pared from the heads of white poppies, dried without their seeds. 

DIACO'USTICS, s. [Woucma, Gr.] in Philosophy, the 
consideration or doctrine of refracted sounds as they pass 
through different media, i. e. either through a dense into a 
rare, or through a rare into a dense one. 

Dl'ADlfM, s. [diadema, Lat.] formerly a bandage of silk 
encompassing the heads of kings, and tied behind. . It was 
sometimes enriched with pearls, and sometimes with the 
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eaves of certain evergreens; a crown. In Heraldry, certain 
juries or rims, enclosing the crowns of princes, to bear the 
rlobcs, crosses, or flower-de-luces for their crests, 

DIADEM ED, part., adorned with a diadem; wearing a 
;rown; crowned. 

B'A'pilOM, s. Ifmfpopiw, Gr.] the time in which any 
motion is performed ; the time in which a pendulum forms a 
single vibration. • 

DI/ERESIS, s. [firiifir/rir, Gr.] in Grammar, the division 
of a diphthong, or one syllable into two ; as, ner, Ttiyti. 

D1AGNOSI 1C, s. [from fioyo'ftWew, Gr.] in Medicine, a 
sign by which a disease may be discovered or distinguished 
from another. 

DIAGONAL, a. [rmyhiiuoc, Gr.] drawn across a figure 
from one corner or angle to another. 

DIAGONAL, s. aright line drawn across a square or pa¬ 
rallelogram, from one angle, or corner to another, so as to'di¬ 
vide it into equal parts. 

DIAGONALLY, ad. in a cross direction, and reaching 
from one corner to another. 

DI'AGRAM, s, [cmymqqm, Gr.] in Geometry, a scheme 
drawn for explaining any figure or its properties. 

DIAGRYDIATES, s . [from diutjnjdium, Lai.] strong pur¬ 
gatives made with diagrvdium. 

DIAL, s. [from dies, Lat.| a plate marked with figures, be¬ 
ginning at one, and ending with twelve, used to shew the time 
of the day by clocks, or by the shadow of the sun. 

DI ALECT, si [?tu\tk-ur , Gr.] the subdivision, of a lan¬ 
guage ; the style or manner of expression used in a province, 
as it differs from that, of the whole kingdom, figuratively, 
style ; manner of expression : language or speech. 

DIALECTIC, s. [TfuXtvm'iir, Gr.J the art of reasoning, or 
logic. 

DIALECTICAL, «. belonging to logic ; argumental. 

DEALING, s. the art or science of drawing and construct¬ 
ing sun dials; the science of seialeries, 

Dl'ALlST, s. one who constructs or makes dials. 

1)1 AM.OG 1ST, s. one who composes, or one who is intro¬ 
duced as a speaker in a dialogue; a rollmpiist. 

DIALOGUE, di-t.-log, s. [(ViXoyor, Gr.] a conference or 
debate on any subject, real or feigned ; a colloquy. 

To DIALOGUE, v. n. to hold conversation or converse 
with; to discourse; to confer. 

DIA'LYSIS, s. |f inXvatv, Gr.] in Grammar, the parting or 
separating two vowels, which would otherwise make a diph¬ 
thong. 

DIA'METER, s. [on and /i/ryiei', Gr.] the line which passes 
through the centre of a circle or other curvilinear figure, and 
divides it into equal parts. 

DIA'METHAL, a. describing, or relating to, a diameter. 

DIA'MKTRALLY, ad. according to the direction of a dia¬ 
meter; in direct opposition. 

DIAMETRICAL, «. DIAMETRICALLY, ad. now used 
instead of Diamethal, or Di amf.tually ; which 
see 

DIAMOND, (generally pron. dimon ) s [diamavt, Fr.] in 
Natural History, the most valuable and hardest of all gems; 
when pure, perfectly clear and pellucid, and distinguished by 
its vivid splendour, and the brightness of its reflections, from 
all other substances. It is extremely various in shape and 
size, being found in the greatest quantity very small; and the 
largest ones ure seldom met with. It hears the force of the 
strongest fires without hurt, except the concentrated solar 
rays, which only injure it when directed to its weaker parts. 
The places whence we have diamonds are the East Indies and 
the Brazils. 

DIA'NA, in the Heathen Mythology, the goddess of hunt¬ 


ing, daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and sister to Phcbus, or 
the sun ; in hell she was called Hecate; on earth Diana; and 
Phoebe, or the moon, in heaven. 

DIABASE, or DIAPA'SON, s. [<*<« itaaGiv, Gr.] in Music, 
an interval including an octave. Among musical instru¬ 
ment makers, it signifies a rule or scale, whereby they adjust 
the pipes of their organs, and cut the \\o\es of Yhtvt ftvA.es, 
&c. 

DIAPER, s. [diapre, Fr.] a kind of linen cloth woven in 
figures. A napkin ; a towel. 

To DIAPER, v. a. to variegate, to diversify, or flower; to 
draw flowers on cloths. 

DIAPHANEITY, di-a-fa-ne-e-te, s. [from Gix] 

transparency, or the quality of transmitting light. 

DIAPIIA'NIC, di-a-fau-nik, a. [<Vi and Gr.] trans¬ 

parent ; pellucid; having the power to transmit light. 

DIA'PHANOUS, di-af-fa-nus, a. [from (mi)aivw, Gr.] 
transparent; giving passage to the rays of light; that may be 
seen through. 

DIAPIIORE'SIS, di-a-fo-re-sis, s. [fiai/iopi/iric, Gr.] in Me¬ 
dicine, a discharge made through the skin, whether sensible or 
insensible ; perspiration ; sweat. 

DIAPHORETIC, di-a-fo-ret-ik, a. [rtn^opqrtcuc, Gr.] in 
Medicine, sudorific ; that causes a discharge through the skin ; 
promoting sweat. 

DIAPHRAGM, di-a-fram, s. [fmi/iimy/m, Gr.] in Anatomy, 
a nervous muscle, vulgarly called the tnidnlf, and by anato¬ 
mists, septum transversule, or cross wall, from its dividing the 
breast or thorax from the abdomen. 

DI A' R BECK, or Kara Amid, part of the ancient Mesopo¬ 
tamia, a province of Turkey in Asia, between the riveis TLris 
and Euphrates. In its capital, Diarhekir, a large town on the 
AV. bank of the Tigris, the Christians are above 20.U0U in 
number, and there is a manufacture of red Turkey leather, and 
of linen and red cotton cloths. It is 180 miles N. E. of 
Aleppo. l,at. 07. fit). N. Ion. 89. 52. E. 

DIARRHOEA, di-ar-re-a, s. [ittififjniu, Or.) in Medicine, 
a flux of the belly, or profuse evacuation of liquid excrements 
by stool. 

DIARRIIOF/TIC, di-ar-ret-ik, a. [f«i|Y»mi, Gr.] in Me¬ 
dicine, promoting a looseness ; causing a discharge by stool; 
purging. 

DIARY, s. \diarium, Lat.] an account of the transactions 
of a person every day ; a journal. 

DIASCO'ROilJM, s. in Pharmacy, a once celebrated com¬ 
position, so called from seordium, its principal ingredient. It 
is not now used. 

DIA'STOLE, s. [eucomAif, Gr.] in Anatomy, the motion of 
the heart or arteries, whereby those parts dilate or distend 
themselves. In Grammar, diastole, signifies the lengthening 
a syllable which is naturally short. 

DIA'STYLE, s. [<a« and orvXoc, Gr.] in ancient Architec¬ 
ture, an edifice, with columns at such a distance from each 
other, that eight moduses, or four diameters, are allowed for 
the intercohimniation. 

DIATE'SSERON, s. [fm and rfowpn, Gr.] in Pharmacy, 
a medicine so called because composed of four ingredients, 
viz. roots of aristolochia, gentian, bav-berries, and myrili. Iri 
Music, an interval composed of one greater tone, one lesser 
tone, and one greater semi-tone, culled by modems a perfect 
fourth. 

DIATO'NIC, s. [from ( throrar, Gr.] the ordinary g|>eeieB of 
music, which proceeds by different tones, either in ascending 
or descending, and contains only the greater and less tones, 
together with the greater semi-tone. 

DfBBLE, s. [from dipfcl, Belg.] a pointed instrument, used 
by gardeners for making holes in the ground in planting. 
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D1 liSTONE, s. a little stone winch children throw at ano¬ 
ther stone. 

DICA'CITY, s. [dccaeilas, Eat.] pertnrss, sauciness; lo¬ 
quacity. garrulity, prating. 

DICE, s. the plural of Dir ; which see. 

lo DICE, j;. a. to game with dice. 

DICE-BOX, ,v. the box from which the dice arc. thrown. 

Di CEB, s. one who ]>htvs at dice ; a gamester. 

DICHOTOMY, ilik-nt-o-mc, s. Iii^wu/iid, fir.] in Logic, 
the distribution or division of ideas into pairs. In Astronomy, 
•hat plmsis or appearance of the moon wherein she is Inserted, 
or shews but halt her disk. — Dichotomous, in llotunv, 
forked. 

lo DICIA1 E. v. (i. [fiVe/o, Eat.] to deliver a command to 
anotln r; to speak with authority; to prescribe; to deliver a 
speech in words which is to be taken down in writing. 

DIE IA IE, s. {ihctiitnin, Eat,] a rule or maxim delivered 
by some person of authority; prescript. 

Dl( IAHON, s. the act or practice of prescribing, giving 

orders, or laying down rules of conduct. 

D1C 1 A 1E)R, x. |I,at.] n Roman magistrate, invested with 
a consular and sovereign anthoritv, having the paver of life 
and death, to proclaim war, raise or discharge forces without 
consent at the senate, and remaining in his office for six 
months,tillSyllaand (Tvsnr erected it into a perpetual tyranny, 
figuratively, one who by his credit and authority directs and 
regulates the conduct of others. 

DlCTAT O'ilEAE, a. after the maimer of a dictator; impe¬ 
rious; authoritative: dogmatical; overbearing. 

DICTA"! OKS!!!! 1 , s. the ollicc of a dictator. Figuratively, 
imperiousness, or authority carried too high. 

DID 1 A 'I Cl! E, s. [ die.iatnra , Eat.] the office of dictator. 

Did ION, .>•. [dulin, Eat.] the peculiar manner which an 
author lias oi expressing himself, whether it respect the ar- 
laiigenient ot his words, or the use of rhetorical figures. 

Dl( 1 ION ARY, s. [iliilionnriinn, Eat.) a book containing 
the words ol any language in their alphabetical order, with 
explanations ot their meaning, or definition. A lexicon; a 
vocabulary. 

DID, [Sax.] the preterite of do; the sign of the pretcr-im- 
perfeet or pci feet tense. 

DEDACI [( , or DIDATTICAE, a. jifMivneur, fir.] con¬ 
taining precepts or rules ; preceptive. 

DI DAB E'ER, s. \ilui/ch ihnipi r, Ih lg.] iii Natural History, 
a bird remarkable for its diving. 

DIDA'SCALIC, a. \id iutkiiXikIii;, Or.] preceptive; didac¬ 
tic ; giving precepts to some art. 

lo DI'DDF.R v. a. [iliddern. Tent.] a provincial trrm sig¬ 
nifying to shiver or shake with cold. 

DIDST, the second person of the prater tense of Do. 

DIDUCTION, ». [didi'Ctio, J.al.] separation by withdraw¬ 
ing one part from the other. 

lo DIE, v .n. [duiilian, Sax.] to lose life; to expire; to 
lose all tlie animal functions, ami have the soul separated from 
the body. It lias hy before, an instrumental deatli; q/" before 
a disease ; for commonly before a privative, and of before a 
positive cause. To be punished with death. Figuratively, tr, 
lie lost, perish, or lie entirely laid aside. To sink, faint, or 
lose its vital functions. To languish, or he overcome with 
pleasure, and tenderness. To vanish or disajipear. To lan¬ 
guish with affection, in the style of lovers. To wither, applied 
to ’ cgetahles. To grow spiritless, tasteless, or vapid, applied 
to liquors. See To Dvr,. 

DIE, s. [plural dice; dr's, Brit.] a small cube, marked on 
each of its sides with dots, from one to six, which is used to 
play with. Figuratively, hazard, or chance ; any cubic body. 

DIE, s. [plural Acs] the stamp used in coinage. 


DIEPPE, a sca-pnrt of France, in the dqxu'tmcnt of Lower 
Seine, with a harbour formed by the river Arques, au old castle, 
and two piers. Racket boats pass between this place and 
Diighthclmstone, in time of peace. It is 30 miles N. ofKouen, 
and 132 X. \V. of Raris. Eat. 4ft. £>(>. N. Ion. 1. 4. F’.. 

DI ET, s. [fKuril, Gr.j food ; victuals; provision for satis¬ 
fying hunger; a regular course of food ordered and directed 
in order to cure some chronical distemper. 

To DI ET, r. ii. to feed or eat according to the rules and 
prescriptions of medical writers. To supply with food. 

DFET, s. [of diet, Teut. a multitude, or dim, J.al. an ap¬ 
pointed day] au assembly of princes or senators in some coun¬ 
tries of Europe. 

DIETARY, a. belonging to the rules of medical diet. 

DITT-DEINK, s. a drink brewed with medicinal ingre¬ 
dients ; a medicated liquor or decoction. 

D1T.TER, s. one who prescribes rules furcating. 

DIETETIC’, or DIETETIC AL, a. [from ii«tn;m//, CIr.] 
belonging to food ; or relating to medical cautions about the 
use of food. 

DIED ET MON DROIT, dyoo-a-mon-drau, [IT.] i. e, 
God and my right, the motto of the royal arms of England, 
first assumed by Richard 1. to insinuate that he did not hold 
his empire in vassalage ofanv mortal. 

To DEFTER, v. n. \dijfirn. Eat.] to have properties or 
qualities which are not the same as those of another person or 
thing; to oppose a person in opinion; to he of another opi¬ 
nion ; to contend ; to be at variance. 

DIFFERENCE, s. [differentia, Eat.] the state of being 
distinct from some other thing; dispute; debate; controversy, 
or opposition of sentiments; the property which distinguishes 
one tiling from another. In Arithmetic, the remainder, after 
one quantity is taken from another. In Heraldry, something 
added to, or altered in a coat, whereby the younger families 
are distinguished from the elder, or to shew how far they are 
removed from the principal house. Ascensional difference, 
in Astronomy, is au arch of the equator, contained between 
the six of the clock circle, and the sun’s horary circle. Dif¬ 
ference, if Inmjitnde of two places, is an arch of the meridian 
intercepted between the two places. 

To DITF'KRF’.NCE, v. u. to make one thing not the same 
as another; to distinguish one thing from another. 

DEFTERKNT, n. [differens, Eat.] distinct; of contrary 
qualities; unlike; dissimilar. 

DIFFER K'NTIAE, a. in Geometry, applied to an infinitely 
small quantity, or particles of a quantity, so small as to be less 
than any assignable one. In F’luxions, differential me¬ 
thod, is that of finding an infinitely small quantity, which, 
taken au infinite number of times, is equal to a given quan¬ 
tity. 

DEFTERF’.NTEY, ad. in a different manner. 

DITTF.RINGLY, ad. in a different manner. 

DIFFICILE, a. [difficilis, Eat.) difficult; hard; not ob¬ 
vious ; scrupulous ; hard to be persuaded. 

D1TTICII.NESS, s. difficulty to be persuaded. 

DIFFICULT, a. [difficilis, Eat.] hard to be done, under¬ 
stood, or pleased. Troublesome ; vexatious; peevish. 

DIFFICULTLY, ad. hardly; not easily. 

DI FFICULTY, s. [diffcultas, Lat.] that which requires 
pains, care, and attention. Figuratively, distress; opposi¬ 
tion ; perplexity, or uneasiness with respect to circumstances. 
Objections or points not easily answered, or understood; 
cavil. 

To DIFFTDF’., v. n. [diffido, Lat.] to distrust, or repose no 
confidence in. 

DI FFIDENCE, s. [diffidentia, Lat,] want of trust, confi¬ 
dence, or courage. Doubt. 
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Dl'FFIDENT, jia t. or a. [diffidcns, I,at.] wanting in confi¬ 
dence ; suspicious; timorous; distrustful; doubtful. 

To DlFFl'ND, v. a. [diffindo, Lat.] to cleave in two; to 
split. 

DIFFUSION, s. [diflissio, l.at.] the act of cleaving or 
splitting. 

DIFFLA'TION, s. [from difflarc, Lat.] the act of scattering 
with a blast of wind. 

Dl'FFLUENCE, or Dl'FFLUENCY, s. [from difflvo, I.at.] 
the quality of falling away on all sides, opposed to consistency 
or solidity; the elli-ct of fluidity. 

DIFFLUENT, part, [dijflucns, Lat.] flowing away. 

Dl'FFORM, a. [from forma, Lat.] contrary to uniform ; irre- 
gulaf; unlike; dissimilar. 

DIFFO'HMITY, s. diversity of form ; irregularity. 

DIFTRA'NCHLSEMENT, s. [from franchise, F'r.] the act of 
taking away the privileges or charter of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE, v. a. [from dijf'nsus, Lat..] to pour a liquid on 
a plain surface, so as it may spread itself every way. Figura¬ 
tively, to spread ; scatter; disperse. 

DIFFU'SE, a. [dtjfusns, Lat.] scattered or spread widely. 
Applied to style, or the manner of a composition, copious, op¬ 
posed to concise; exuberant; elaborate. Difficult. 

DIFFli'SEDLY, ad. in a copious, liberal, and extensive 
manner; spread every way; widely; dispersedly. 

DIFFU'SEDNESS, s. the state of being spread abroad or 
scattered; dispersion. Copiousness of style. 

DIFFU SELY, ad. widely, extensively. Applied to style, 
copiously; elaborately; exuberantly. 

DIFFU'SION, *. the state of being spread abroad ; disper¬ 
sion. Copiousness or exuberance, applied to style. 

DIFFU'SIVK, «. having the quality of speading abroad; 
scattered or spread abroad ; dispersed ; extended. 

DIFF’U'SIVELY, ad. widely; extensively. 

DIFT’U'NIVENESS, s. extension; dispersion; the power or 
quality of being spread abroad. Applied to style, want of con¬ 
ciseness; copiousness; elaborateness. 

To 1)1(1, v. a. [pret. and pail. pass, iluij, or dipped; die, 
Sax.] to open, or make a hole in the earth with a spade. Figu¬ 
ratively, to pierce with a pointed instrument, Arc. To dir/ vp, 
to throw up or uncover that which is buried under the earth. 
Ncuterly, to work with a spade. 

Dl'GAMY, s. [from f/c and yc'qior, Gr.] marriage to a se¬ 
cond wife after the death of the first. 

DIGEBENT, a. [diperens, Lat.] that has the power of di¬ 
gesting or causing digestion. 

Dl’GEST, s. [dii/rsta, Lat.] a collection of the civil law, 
ranged under proper titles, by the order of the emperor 
Justinian. 

To DIGE'ST, v. n. [dipcslum, Lat.] to distribute or range 
methodically into different classes ; to concoct or dissolve food 
in the stomach; to reduce to any plan or scheme; to receive 
a thing favourably, without, loathing or reluctance; to receive, 
and enjoy. In Chemistry, to soften by heat, boiling, or by 
putting a thing into a dunghill. In Surgery, to ripen a hu¬ 
mour, or prepare it for evacuation. 

DIGESTER, s. one whose food easily turns into chyle; a 
vessel to boil any bony substances to a fluid state. 

DIGESTIBLE, n. capable of being digested or concocted. 

DIGESTION, s. in Medicine, that change which the food 
undergoes in the stomach, in order to render it fit to supply the 
continual loss sustained by perspiration, the animal functions, 
or exercise. In Chemistry, it is a dissolution of any substance 
by artificial heat. 

DIGESTIVE a. having the power to dissolve, alter, change, 
or- turn the food into chyle; capable of dissolving by its heat. 
Figuratively, methodising; adjusting. 


DIGE'STIVE, S. in Surgery, an application which ripens 
and prepares the matter of wounds for suppuration. 

DIGGER, s. one who opens the ground with a spade. 

To D1GI1T, v. a. [dililan, Sax.] to dress, embellish, or 
adorn; to deck; to bedeck; to put on. 

Dl'GIT, s. [ digitus, Lat.] three-fourths of an inch in long 
measure. In Astronomy, the 12th part of the diameter of the 
sun or moon. Any of the numbers expressed by single figures; 
an unit. 

Dl'GlTATED, a. [diyitulus, Lat.] branched out into divi¬ 
sions resembling fingers. In Botany, a diyitated leaf is one 
which consists of several simple leaves growing on one foot¬ 
stalk, as the cinquefoil; or that which lias many deep gashes, 
cuts, or segments, as the hop. 

DIGLADIA'TION, s. [dipladiatio, Lat.] a combat with 
swords; any quarrel or contest. 

DIGNIFICA'TION, s. the act of conferring honour; the 
preferring to some honourable rank; exaltation. 

DI'GNIFIED, a. enjoying some honourable post, rank, or 
preferment, applied peculiarly to the clergy. 

To Dl'GNTFY, c. a. [from diynus and facio, Lat.] to ad¬ 
vance, prefer, or exalt to some place which demands lioaour 
and reverence ; to honour; to adorn; to render respectable; 
to give lustre to. 

IH'GMTARY, s. [from diynus, l.at.] in the Canon I.aw, is 
a clergyman advanced to some rank above a parochial priest, 
or canon ; such is a bishop, dean, archdeacon, iVc. 

DIGNITY,*. [ diijnilas, l.at.] rank, preferment, or post; 
grandeur of mien, or majestic appearance. High station; ad¬ 
vancement. Among the clergy, a promotion or preferment to 
which anv jurisdiction is annexed. 

DIGNOTION.s. [from diyuosco, Lat.] distinction; distin¬ 
guishing mark. 

To DIGRESS, r. n. [from diyrrssus, l.at.] to depart from 
the main scope of a discourse, or intention of an argument; to 
wander; to expatiate: fo go out of the right way or common 
track; to err; to deviate. 

DIGRESSION, s. [digressio, Lat.] a passage which has no 
connection with the main scope of a discourse; deviation, or 
quitting the true path; n turning aside. 

DI'JON, a city of France, in the department of Cote d’Or, 
and capital of the ci-devant Burgundy, containing about 22,000 
inhabitants. The streets are broad, well paved, and straight, 
and the squares and public structures elegant. -It was formerly 
the capital of the Dijonnois, and is seated in a delightful plain, 
which produces excellent wine; 108 miles S. K. of Paris. 
Lon. 5. 2. E. lat. 47. 19. N. 

DIJUDICATION, s. [dijudicatio, Lat.] judicial distinc¬ 
tion. 

DIKE, s. [rfic, Sax.] a channel to receive water; a mound to 
hinder inundations, or to keep water from overflowing. 

To DILA'CERATE, v. a. [dilaccro , Lat.] to tear; to force 
in twain; to rend. 

D1 LACERATION, s. f dilaceratio , Lat.] the act of forcing, 
tearing, or rending. 

To DII.A'NIATE, v. a. [dilanio , Lat.] to tear; to rend in 
pieces in a butcherly and savage manner. 

To DILA PIDATE, v. n. [dilapido, Lat.] to go to ruin; to 
fall by decay. 

DILAPIDATION, s. [dilapidate, l.at.] in Law, is where 
an incumbent on a church benefice suffers the parsonage bouse, 
or the ont-housc, to fall down, or be in decay, for want of 
necessary reparation; for which the bishop.may seques¬ 
ter the profits of such benefice for that purjiose. Ruin, or de¬ 
cay, generally. 

DILATAB1LITY, s. the quality of admitting or suffering 
extension. 

4 B 
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DILATABLE, a. that may be stretched or extended. 

DILATA TION, s. [dilatatio, Lat.] the act of extending or 
stretching into a greater space ; state of being extended. 

To DILA TE, t>. a. [dilalo, I.at.] to extend, spread out, en¬ 
large, or stretch. Figuratively, to relate a thing with all its 
minute circumstances. Neuterly, to grow wider; to widen. 
To speak copiously and largely. 

DILATOR, s. that which widens or extends any passage. 

DI'LATOlllNESS, s. the quality of deferring a thing from 
one time to another through sloth ; sluggishness. 

DILATORY, a. j> lilatorius , Lat.] putting otf the doing of a 
thing from time to time through sloth; tardy; sluggish. 

DILE'CTION, s. [dilectio, Lat.] the art of loving; kind¬ 
ness. 

DILEMMA, s. Gr.] in Logic, an argument con¬ 

sisting of two or more propositions, so disposed, that grant 
which you will, you will be pressed by the conclusion. Figu¬ 
ratively, a ditlieult or doubtful choice; a vexatious alter¬ 
native. 

DILIGENCE,*, [diligentia, I.at.] constant endeavour; un- 
remitted labour, or practice ; industry; assiduity. 

DILIGENT, a. [diligens, Lat.] assiduous; persevering; con¬ 
stant; industrious; the contrary of idle. 

DILIGENTLY, ad. with constant labour, caution, and care; 
not carelessly; not idly; industriously; assiduously. 

1)LLL, s. [dilc, Sax.] an herb which has a slender fibrous an¬ 
nual root, with leaves like those of fennel; the seeds are oval, 
plain, streaked, and bordered. 

DILU'CID, a. [dilucidus, I.at.] clear, plain, pure, transpa¬ 
rent, pellucid; diaphanous; obvious. 

To DILU'CIDATE, v. n. [from dilucidare, Lat.] to make a 
proposition clear and easy to be understood; to explain; to 
free from obscurity. 

DILUCIDATION, s. [ditucidatio, Lat.] the making a sen¬ 
tence clear and easy to be understood; an explanation. 

DILUENT, a. [dilueus, Lat.] having the power to make thin, 
or attenuate. 

"DILUENT, s. [from diluent, Lat.] that which makes thin or 
fluid. 

To DILUTE, v. a. [diluo, Lat.] to make a liquor thin by the 
mixture of some other; to weaken; to attenuate. 

DILU TE, a. thin; attenuated. “ If the red and blue co¬ 
lours were more dilute and weak.”— Newton. . 

DILUTEE, s. that which renders a body liquid; or, if 
it were so before, that which renders it thiuuer, or more 
liquid. 

DILUTION, s. [diluiio, Lat.] the act. of rendering a liquid 
more thin or weak by the additiou of some other. 

DILU'VIAN, a. [from diluvium, Lat.] relating to, or re¬ 
sembling the deluge. 

DIM, a. [dim. Sax.] having something which obstructs the 
sight, and hinders it from seeing clearly. Figuratively, de¬ 
prived of its splendour or brightness; grown dark. 

To DIM, v. a. to darken, or obstruct the sight, so as to 
hinder it from seeing objects in their full splendour. Figura¬ 
tively, to make less bright; to render darkish. 

DLME'NSION, s. [dimensio, Lat.] the extension of a body 
considered as measured; size; space contained in any body. 
Tlie three dimensions are length, breadth, and thickness, or 
depth. In Algebra, the powers of the roots, or the values of 
tlie unknown quantities of equations. 

DIME NSIONLESS, a. without any dimensions; of no cer¬ 
tain bulk. 

DIME'NSIVE, a. [dimensus, I.at.] that marks the boundaries 
or outlines; that describes the measure or space occupied by 
a body. 

DIMETER, a. consisting of two poetic measures. 


DIMICA'TION, s. [ dimientio, Lat.] a battle; the act of 
fighting; contest. 

DIMIDIATION, s. [dimidiatio, Lat.] the act of halving; 
division into two equal parts. 

To DIMINISH, v. a. [diminuo, Lat.] to make a thing less 
by cutting otf or destroying some of its parts. Figuratively, 
to impair; to lessen; to degrade or render less honourable. 
Neuterly, to grow less, or be impaired. 

DIMINISH1NGLY, ad. in such a manner as to detract 
from, or lessen the character and rc|Mitatiou of another. 

DIMINUTION, s. [diminntio, Lat.] the act of rendering 
a thing less by cutting oil or destroying some of its parts; the 
state of growing less either in bulk or weight. Figuratively, 
loss, or causing loss of reputation or dignity to another; dis¬ 
credit; degradation. In Architecture, the contraction of a 
column tis it ascends, whereby its upper part is made smaller 
than the lower. 

DIMINUTIVE, a. [diminutions, Lat.] small of size, bulk, 
or dimensions ; narrow; contracted. 

DIMINUTIVE, s. in Grammar, a word used to express 
smallness, or littleness: as, lap Ulus, in Latin, a little stone; 
maisonette, in French, a little house; yvvwr, in Greek, a little 
woman; rivulet, in English, a little river. 

DIMINUTIVELY, ad. in a diminutive or small manner. 

DIMI'NUTIVENESS, ,v. smallness, applied to size. 

DIM IS H, a. somewhat dim ; somewhat obscure. 

D1M1SSORY, a. [dimissurius, low Lat.] that by which a per¬ 
son is dismissed to the jurisdiction of another. 

DIMITY, or DIMiTTY, s. [demiltes, Fr.] a sort, of cotton 
Stull very like fustian, brought originally from Smyrna. 

DIMLY, ad. [dimlic, Sax.j in a dull,obscure, dark manner; 
without a clear perception, applied to the sight or uudetstand¬ 
ing; deprived of its light, brightness, or splendour. 

DIMNESS, s. [dim nrs, Sax.] dulness of sight. Want ot 
apprehension, applied to the mind; stupidity; inaptitude. 

DIMPLE, s. [from dint, a hole, ilintle, a little hole, hence 
dimple, Shinnri \ a small hollow, or sinking of the sui lace of 
the check or chin. In Botany, a little hollow dot, as in the 
seed of the barberry. 

To DIMPLE, v. n. to appear with little hollows or inequali¬ 
ties of surface. 

DIMPLED, port, or a. having dimples. 

DI MPLY, a. full of dimples. 

DIN, .v. [dyn, Sax.] a loud stunning noise; a violent and 
continued sound; an uproar, or shout. 

To DIN, v. a. [dynan. Sax.] to stun, or deafen with frequent 
noise and clamour; to harass with clamour. 

To DINE, v. n. [diner, Fr.] to eat one’s chief or second 
meal about the middle of the day. Actively, to give a din¬ 
ner to. 

DINK'TICAL, a. [from rin'w, Gr.] whirling round; ver¬ 
tiginous. 

To DING, v. a. [preter. dung; dingen, Belg.] to dash with 
force or violence. Neuterly, to bluster, bounce, huff, or be¬ 
come insolent and imperious. A low word. 

DING-DONG, s. a word by which the sound of bells is 
mimicked. 

.DI'NGLE, s. [a diminutive from den, or din, Sax. a hollow' 
a hollow between bills; a dale or vale. 

DI'NGLE, a sea-port and borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Kerry, and province of Munster. Several of the houses are 
built in the Spanish fashion, with ranges of stone balcony win¬ 
dows, this place having been formerly frequented by merchants 
of that nation, who came to fish on the coast, and traded with 
the inhabitants. It is situated on a bay of the same name, 
79 miles S. W. of Limerick, and 1G6 of Dublin. 

DI'NGWALL, a town of Scotland, in Ross-shire, much 
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enlarged and improved of late years. It is seated on the Frith 
ot Crom.uty, 14 miles W. ot the town of Cromarty. Some 
linen is manufactured here, and there is a lint-mill in the 
neighbourhood. 

DI NING ROOM, s. the principal apartment of a house, 
wherein entertainments are made. 

DINNER, s. [iliiwr, hr.] the chief meal, or that which is 
eaten about the middle of the day. 

DlNl', s. [dijnl. Sax.] a blow or stroke; the mark made 
by a blow; the cavity remaining after a violent pressure; a 
dent. Violence; force; power. 

Jo DINT, v. a. to make a eavity by a blow; to indent. 

DINUMERA'TION, s. [ dinumeratio , Lat.] the act of ntnn- 
bering out singly. 

DIOCESAN, s. a bishop considered in the relation he 
Stands in to his inferior clergy or to his flock. 

DIOCESE, or Dl'OCESS, s. [iWer/irir, Gr.] the circuit of 
every bishop's jurisdiction. England, with regard to its eccle¬ 
siastical state, is divided into two provinces, viz. Canterbury 
and York; and each province into subordinate dioceses, of 
which there are twenty-two in England, and four in Wales. 
A district of a country generally. 

DIO PTRIC, or DIO PTRICAL, a. (from riorropm, Gr.] 
affording a medium for the sight, or assisting the sight in the 
view of distant objects. 

DIO'PTRICS, x. (front iwTTfia, Gr.] the science of refrac¬ 
tive vision, or that part of optics which considers the dilli u ut 
refractions of light, in its passage through difierent mediums; 
as air, water, glass, tic. 

DIORTlIO'iSIS, s. (< «ipdtiiiris of ?iopSflu, Gr.] a chirurgical 
operation, by which crooked or distorted members are made 
straight, or reduced to their proper shape. 

To DIP, v. a. | part, dipped or dipt; dippan. Sax.] to put 
into any liipior so as to cover it therewith ; to immerge ; to 
moisten, or wet. To mortgage, or engage as a pledge or se¬ 
curity. To be engaged in any affair. Neuterly, to sink; to 
inunerge, or plunge into any liquor. To lake a cursory or 
slight view; to read a page or two in a hook. To take what¬ 
ever comes first; to lake haphazard. To enter; to pierce. 

DIP, s. depression; as the dip of the magnetic needle. 

DIPE'TALOUS, a. [from ilc and iriruXov, Gr.] in Botany, 
applied to such Mowers as have two leaves. 

DI PHTHONG, s. [eujiiayyoc, Gr.] the joining two vowels 
together, so as to form one sound; as vain, Caesar. 

Dl'Pl.OK, s. in Anatomy, the inner plate or lamina of the skull. 

DIPI.O'AIA, s . [u'lrXto/ia, Gr.]u letter or writing conferring 
some privilege or title ; so called because formerly written on 
waxed tables, which were folded together. 

DIPLOMATIC, a. privileged; respecting envoys and am¬ 
bassadors. Relating to the act of deciphering old written 
characters and abbreviations. 

DITPER, s. one who dips in water. Figuratively, one 
who takes a slight or superficial view of an author. 

DI'PPING-NF.F.Dl.E, s. a long straight piece of steel, 
equally poised on its centre, and afterwards touched with a 
loadstone, so contrived as to swing in a vertical plane, about 
an axis parallel to the horizon, in order to discover the exact 
tendency of the power of magnetism. It was invented by one 
Robert Norman, a compass-maker of Wnpping, in 1576, and 
was by Mr. Whiston applied to discover the longitude, but 
without success. 

DI'PSAS, s. [Lat. from fnfntu », Gr.] a serpent whose bite 
produces the sensation of unquenchable thirst. 

DI'PTOTE, s. [hirrtora, Gr.] in Grammar, applied to such 
nouns as have only two cases. 

DJ'PTYCll, dvp-tyk, x. [from diplyclia, Lat.] a register of 
bishops and martyrs. Two leaves folded together. 


DIRE, a. [dims, Lat.] dreadful, or affecting a beholdir 
with horror; dismal; mournful; terrilir. 

DIRECT, a. [directns, Lat.] straight. It Astronomy, 
appearing to die eye to move progressively through the Zodiac, 
opposed to retrograde. In Pedigiee. or Genealogy, from 
grandfather to grandson, H'c. opposed to collateral. 

To DIRECT, v. a. [directum, Lat.] to go in a straight 
line; to aim or point against as a mark ; to regulate, nr ad¬ 
just; to prescribe measures, or a certain course; to outer. 

DIRECTION, x. [dircctio, Lat.] tendency or aim at a cer¬ 
tain point; motion expressed by a certain impulse; orders; 
command; the superscription of a letter or parcel. 

DIRECTIVE, a. having the power of directing, informing, 
or shewing the way. 

DIRECTLY, ad. in a straight line; without going about; 
reetilineally. Immediately; presently ; soon. Without delay, 
applied to time. Without circumlocution or evasion, applied 
to language or argument. 

DIKE'CTNEST, s. the quality of proceeding in, or not 
deviating from, a straight line ; the nearest way. 

DIRECTOR, s. [director, Lat.] one who presides in an 
assembly or public company; one who is entrusted with the 
guidance, superintendence, or management of any design or 
work. A rule; an ordinance. Figuratively, a person who re¬ 
gulates the conduct of another; an instructor; one who is con¬ 
sulted in eases of conscience. In Surgery, an instrument 
used to guide the hand in some operation. 

DIRECTORY, s. that which directs; a hook published by 
the non-conformists, to regulate the behaviour and rites of their 
brethren in divine worship ; also the name given to the execu¬ 
tive government of France, which consisted of Five Direetois, 
as established in the year 171)6. 

Dl'RKFl'L, a. full of terror; very terrible; dismal. 

DI REFCLNESS, *. the quality which affects the mind with 
dread on the sight of some ghastly or terrible object. 

DI'RENEKS, s. dismalness; horror; hideousness.' 

DIRE CTION, x. [ dirrptio , Lai.] the act of pluuderi ig. 

DIRGE, x. [from ihjr/u, Tent.] a mournful sung, su..g ,.t 
funerals. 

DI'RIGKNT, n. [diriijens, Lat.] The diric/nit line, in 
geometry, is that along which the line describent is carried, i>» 
the generation of any figure. 

DIRK, s. [Erse] a kind of dagger used in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

DIRT, s. [dri/t, Belg.] mud; the tilth found in streets or 
highways; any thing which soils. Figuratively, meanness. 

1)1'RT1LY, nd. foully ; in such a manner as to daub or soil. 
Figuratively, dishonestly ; meanly ; shamefully. 

DIRTINESS, x. filthiness; foulness; nastiness. Figu¬ 
ratively, dishonesty; meanness; baseness; sordidness. 

DI RTY, ft. foul; daubed or made nasty with dirt; su cil; 
clouded. Figuratively, dishonest; mean; despicable; in¬ 
elegant. • 

To DI'RTY, r. a. to soil; to foul; to smear or daub with 
dirt. Figuratively, to scandalize or disgrace. 

DIRU'PTION, s. [ diruptio , Lat.] the act or state of burst¬ 
ing or breaking asunder. 

DIS, an inseparable particle, used in composition, and Im¬ 
plying a negation or privation ; as dis-oblige, dis-obnj, &c. or 
to signify a separation, detachment, &c. as dis-unitiinj, dis¬ 
arm, dis-frilmting, &c. 

DISABILITY, s. the want of sufficient power to accom¬ 
plish any design ; or want of sufficient abilities to understand 
any proposition or doctrine; want of proper qualifications: 
weakness; impotence. 

To DISABLE, v. a. to deprive of natural force or pewer; 
to weaken; to disqualify. Figuratively to impair or diminish. 
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To render inactive or unfit for action. To rob of powei, influ¬ 
ence, efficacy, usefulness, or pleasure. 

To DISABUSE, v. a. to free a person from some mistake 
or error; to undeceive; to set right. 

D IS ACCOMMODATION', *. the state of being unfit or 
unprepared; inconvenience. 

To DISACCO RD, v. a. to disagree; to refuse consent. 

To DISACCU STOM, v. a. to destroy the force of habit by 
disuse or contrary practice. 

To DISACKNO YVLEDGE, v. a. not to acknowledge. 

DISACQUAI'NTANCK, s. disuse of familiarity. 

DISADVANTAGE, s. the want of fame, credit, honour, 
or any thing necessary to give a person pre-eminence; loss; 
injury ; a state unprepared for defence. 

To DISADVA NTAGE, v. a. to injure an interest of any 
kind. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUS, a. contrary to interest or profit; 
contrary to convenience; unfavourable. 

DISADVANTA'GF.OUSLY, ad. in such a manner as is 
inconsistent with interest or profit; in a manner not favourable, 
or suitable to any useful end; inconveniently. 

DISADVANTA'GEOUSNKSS, s. opposition or contrariety 
to profit, convenience, or interest; mischief; loss. 

DlSADVK'NTUllE, s. unhappiness; misfortune. 

To DISAFFE'CT, t'. a. to alienate, turn aside, or weaken 
the affections of a person. To dislike; to disdain; to dis¬ 
order. 

DISAFFE CTED, part, or a. alienated; having lost all 
affection or zeal for a person or interest. Generally applied to 
those who are enemies to the government. 

DISAFFF.'CTEDI.Y, ad. in a disloyal manner. 

DISA FFE'CTEDNESS, *. the quality of being no friend or 
well-wisher to an establishment or government. 

DISAFFECTION, s. want of zeal for the government, or 
ardour for a reigning prince. Dislike ; ill-will. Disorder. 

To DISAFFIRM, r. a. to contradict; to negative. 

DISAFFI'llMANCE, s. a confutation, or the denial of 
something affirmed ; negation ; contradiction. 

To DISAFFO'REST, ?\ a. to throw open to common use; 
to reduce from the privileges of a forest to that of common 
ground. 

To DISAGREE', v. n. to dilfer with respect to qualities or 
opinion ; to be in a state of opposition. 

DISAGIIKE'ABI.E, a. contrary to, or inconsistent with; 
unplcasing to the taste, sight, or other senses ; unsuitable. 

DlSAGltEE'ABLENEKS, s. unsuitableness; unpleasant¬ 
ness; ofleiisiveness; contrariety. 

DISAGREE'MENT, ,v. difference of qualities; contrariety 
of sentiment; contention or strife ; dissimilitude. 

To DISALLO'NV, (the; ow is pronounced as in how) v. a. to 
deny the authority of a person or tiling; to consider as unlaw¬ 
ful ; to censure; to refuse countenancing an action. Neuterly, 
to refuse permission; to deny; not to grant. 

DISALLO'YVABLE, a. that is not suffered, permitted, 
owned, or countenanced. 

DlSALLO'WANCE, s. the refusal of permission or counte¬ 
nance: the looking on a thing as unlawful; prohibition. 

To DISA'NCllOR, v. a. to drive a ship from its anchor. 

To D IS ANIMATE, v. a. to kill, or deprive of life. Figu¬ 
ratively, to discourage, dishearten, deject, or depress. 

DISANTMATION, s. the loss of life; death. 

To DISANNU L, v. a. to deprive of authority; to abolish; 
to disallow; to make void ; to nullify; to vacate. Johnson 
calls this an ungrammatical and barbarous word. 

To DISAPI'E'AR, v. n. to be lost to view, or to vanish out 
ol sight. To fly or go away. 

To DISAPPOINT, v. a. to hinder a person from enjoying 


or receiving what he expected; to balk; to frustrate an ex¬ 
pectation. 

DISAPPOINTMENT, s. the not receiving a thing expected; 
miscarriage of expectations; defeat of hopes. 

DISAPPROBATION, s. an act of dislike, arising from 
something disagreeable to a person’s taste, or not consistent 
with his choice or judgment; censure ; condemnation. 

To DISAPPRO VE, v. a. [ disapprouver , l’r.] to dislike; 
to shew that a thing wants merit to engage our love, oj secure 
esteem ; to censure ; to reject; not to confirm. 

To DISA'RM, v. a. [ disurmcr , Fr.] to deprive of arms. 

To DISARRA'Y, v. u. to undress ; to divest of clothes. 

DISARRAY', s. disorder; confusion. Loss of order in 
battle. Undress. 

DISASTER, s. [ desastre, Fr.] misfortune; an incident 
occasioning grief, by its being unexpected and undeserved. 

DISASTROUS, «. unlucky ; unfortunate ; calamitous ; 
or afflicted by the happening of some sudden and unex¬ 
pected misfortune ; threatening misfortune; gloomy ; un- 
propitious. 

DISASTROUSLY', ad. iu an unlucky, unfortunate, or af¬ 
flicting maimer; gloomily; unpropitiously; miserably. 

DISA'STROU.SN’ESS, s. imluekiness; unfortunateness. 

To DISA VOUCH, v. n. to refuse; to deny, or disown. 

To DISAVO'W, v. a. lo disown; to deny the knowledge 
of a person or thing; to refuse concurring iu a design or 
undertaking ; to lay aside; to decline. 

DISAVOWAL, s. denial; disowning; abhorrence. 

DISAVO YVMENT, ». denial. 

To DISAU'TllORIZE, e. a. to lessen the credit of a thing, 
or render it suspicious ; to deprive of authority. 

To DlSBA'N'l), v. a. to dismiss from an army ; to disband 
soldiers. Figuratively, to discharge from service, or anni¬ 
hilate. Neuterly, to quit the service of the army ; to break up 
or separate ; to be dissolved. 

To D1SBA11K, v. a. [dcbartjtter, Fr.] to land from a ship; 
to put. on shore from a vessel. To strip the bark from. 

Dl.SBEI.IEF, s. refusal of giving assent to a thing which 
is proposed to be believed ; diseredenee ; denial of belief. 

To DISBELl'EVE, v. a. to withhold, or refuse assenting to 
a thing proposed as true; to deny the truth of a doctrine or 
proposition. 

DISBELI'EVER, s. one who refuses to assent to a thing 
proposed to him as true ; one who refuses to believe a truth or 
doctrine; an infidel. 

To DISBRANCH, v. a. to separate, or cut off a branch 
from a tree. Figuratively, to disjoin, or separate. 

To DISBU'D, v. a. in Gardening, to take away such 
branches or twigs as are newly put forth and ill placed. 

To DISBU'RDEN, v. a. to free from any pressing and 
troublesome weight or load; to clear from any impediment; 
to communicate one’s afflictions to another, and thereby lessen 
their pressure. Neuterly, to ease the mind of some pressing 
affliction. 

To DISBU'RSE, v. a. [debourser, Fr.] to spend or lay out 
money. 

DISBURSEMENT, s. [deboursement, Fr.] the spending or 
laying out money; the sum spent. 

DISBU'RSER, s. one that lays out money, or defrays the 
expenses of an undertaking. 

DISCA'LCEATED, a. [discalceatus, Lat.] without shoes ; 
with naked feet. 

DISCALCEA'TION, s. the act of pulling off the shoes. 

To DISCA'NDY, t>. n. to dissolve or melt. 

To DISCA'RD, v. n. to discharge from any service or em¬ 
ployment. To refuse any further acquaintance, applied to 
lovers. To throw useless cards from a hand. 
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DISC A'RN ATE, a. stripped of flesh. 

To DISEASE, v. a. to pull off one’s clothes: to stria. 

To DISCE RN, r. a. [disccrno, Lat.] to see; to descrT, dis- 
)ver, or perceive by the sight; to distinguish; to inakeadif- 
rence between; to judge of by comparison. 

DISChRNEll, s. a discoverer, or one who descries • a 
° f dis ‘ in K«>>8hing the difference of things. 

DlSOh. KiNiiSLh, a. that may Im» seen or discovered by the 

y , J »f, U "5 uishable : “PI»n-"t; perceptible. 

DISCE RNIRLl’.NKSS, s. the possibility of being disco- 

01 r( e . ,Vi( ^ miml *« visible.ness. 

r, , ‘ ”Nllil.Y, ad. in such a manner as may Vic distin¬ 
guished or perceived; apparently; discoverably. 

DISCERNING, part, or a. having the power of making 
i distinction between things, or perceiving those qualities or 
jiiopertics in which they differ ; judicious; rational; acute. 
tiVKOK. The discerning man is clear-sighted and judicious; 
sees through the. artifices of mankind with half an eye ; and 
will not suffer himself to be deceived; his great abilities con¬ 
sist in distinguishing. 

DISCERNINGLY, ad. with discretion or prudence,arising 
from a.knowledge of the qualities in which things or persons 
differ from each other ; judiciously; rationally. 

DISCERNMENT, s. judgment; or the power of distin¬ 
guishing the qualities iu which things or persons differ from 
each other ; acuteness. Sy\*on. V* lien choice, or determi¬ 
nation with respect, to the goodness or beauty of objects, is in 
question, we should have recourse to those who have discern¬ 


ment. 

lo DISCE'RP, v. a. [disee.rpn, T,at.] to tear in pieces. 

D1SCEIIPIBIL1TY, or DISCERPTIBII.ITY, s. liablencss 
to be destroyed by disunion of parts. 

D1SCERPIBLE, or DISCE'RPTIBI.E, a. frangible: se¬ 
parable ; liable to be destroyed by the disunion of its parts. 

DISC E It PI ION, s. [iliseieptio, Lat..] the act of pulling to 
pieces, or of destroying by disunion of its parts. 

Io DISCIIA'RGE, v. a. [deeharger, Fr.] to free from any 
load or incumbrance; to disburden ; to exonerate ; to turn 
away from a service, or out of a post. Figuratively, to shoot 
off a gun ; to clear, or pay a debt; to free from an obligation ; 
to clear from an accusation; to perform or execute an office; 
to disband an army, or dismiss from attendance; to obliterate, 
or destroy. 

DISCHARGE, s. vent; explosion ; the matter vented ; 
the disappearance, vanishing, or destroying of a colour; dis¬ 
mission from an office or employment; the payment of a debt; 
performance of a duty ; exemption, or acquittance. 

DISCHA'RGER, s. one who performs a duty; makes a 
payment; dismisses a servant; frees from attendance or cap¬ 
tivity. He who fires off a gun. 

DISCI'NCT, a. [discinctus, Lat.] ungirded; loosely 
dressed. 

To DISCl'ND, v. a. [diseindo, Lat.] to divide ; to cut in 
pieces. “ We could easily disci mi them." Boyle. 

DISCI'PLE, s. [discipuhis, Lat.] a scholar, or one who 
attends the lectures, and professes the tenets of another. In 
Scripture sense, the followers of Jesus Christ, in general, were 
called Disciples ; but in a more restrained sense the Disciples 
denote those alone who were his immediate followers, and 
attendants on his person, of whom there were seventy or seven¬ 
ty-two. 

DISCI'PLESHIP, s. the state or condition of a scholar, or 
one who follows the principles of any particular teacher. 

DISCl'PLINABLE, a. [disciplinabilis, Lat.] capable of in¬ 
struction or improvement; fit to be punished, for not attend¬ 
ing to the instructions of a master. • 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, a. belonging to discipline. 


DISCIPLINA'RIAN, s. [from diseiplina, I.at.] one who 
rules, or teaches with great strictness or rigour; one who will 
not permit a person to deviate from his doctrine ; a dissenter, 
so called from their supposed clamour against the Church for 
want of rigidness in its discipline. 

DISCIPLINARY, a. [from diseiplina, Lat.] belonging 
to discipline, or a regular course of instruction or educa¬ 
tion. 

DI SCIPLINE, s. [ diseiplina , I.at.] instruction, education, 
or the method taken to adorn the mind, and infuse viiluous 
habits. Figuratively, rule, or method of government; military 
order, government, maxims, or regulations; a state of subjer 
lion, or obedienee; any thing taught; a doctrine, art, or 
science; punishment, correction, or chastisement for trails 
grossing the rules of conduct, or neglecting to make a projn r 
use of instruction. 

To DISCIPLINE, ». a. to communicate the rudiments of 
learning ; to instruct or educate; lo regulate, or keep in order ; 
to punish, correct, or chastise for breach of command, or ne¬ 
glect of instruction ; to reform. 

To DISCLAIM, r. a. to disown; to deny having any 
knowledge of, or acquaintance witlij to withdraw a claim. 

DISCI,AI'MER, s. one who disowns or renounces. In 
Law, a plea containing an express denial or refusal. 

ToDISCLO'SE, v. a. [disci "do, I.at.) to uncover, or dis¬ 
cover a thing which has been bid ; to reveal what should be. 
or is bid or secret. Sv min. So great an iteli have some pci- 
sons for prattling, that they tell every individual what they hear. 
Confidants too often diy-losc the intrigues they are intiusled 
with. The divulging of a secret has often done more harm 
than any one tiling whatever; as it is impossible to smother 
what once has been blazed abroad. 

DISCLO'SER, 4 . one who discovers something hidden, or 
reveals something secret. 

DISCLOSURE, s. the making a thing seen which was hid¬ 
den from sight; the revealing a secret. Discovery. 

DISCLIJ'SlON, s. [from diselusus, Lat ] emission. 

DISCOLORATION, s. a stain, or change of colour for tin 
worse. The act of staining, or changing colour. 

To DISCOLOUR, v. a. [dceoloro, Lat.) to spoil the natu¬ 
ral colour of a thing; to stain, or daub. 

To DISCO'MEIT, v. a. [ diseon/ire , Fr.] to overcome, beat, 
or rout an enemy in battle; to defeat; to conquer. 

DISCO'MFIT, s. a defeat; a rout or overthrow. 

DLSCO'MFITURE, s. overthrow; defeat; rout; ruin. 

DISCO'MFORT, s. a great degree of uneasiness; melan¬ 
choly ; despair; sadness; dejection ; grief. 

To DISCO'MFORT, v. a. to make a person uneasy ; to 
grieve, afflict; sadden, or deprive of comfort; to deject. 

DISCO'M PORTABLE, a. refusing comfort, or rejecting 
consolation ; occasioning sadness, or melancholy. 

To DISCOMME'ND, v. a. to blame; to disapprove, or 
censure; to mention with disapprobation. 

DISCOMMENDABLE, a. deserving blame or censure. 

DISCOMME'NDABLENESS, s. blameablencss ; liability 
to censure. 

DISCOMMENDATION, s. blame; censure; reproach. 

DISCOMME'NDER, s. one who blames, or censures. 

To DISCOMMO'DE, v. a. to put to an inconvenience, 
to rumple, or disorder dress. To molest; to incommode. 

DISCOMMO'DiOUS, a. inconvenient; ;..tended with 
trouble.; displeasing. 

DISCOMMODITY, s. inconvenience; disadvantage; 
hurt, or mischief. 

To DISCOMPO'SE, v. a. [from dis and compono, I.at.] to 
put into confusion, or disorder; to ruffle, applied to the tem¬ 
per or mind ; to rumple clothes; to vex; to displace. 

4 C 
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DISCOMPOSURE, s. disorder; perturbation; or dis¬ 
quiet of mind, arising from some disagreeable circum¬ 
stance. 

To DISCONCERT, v. a. to unsettle, disorder, or dis¬ 
compose the mind; to frustrate or defeat an undertaking or 
design. 

DISCONFO RMITY, s. want of agreement; inconsistency ; 
or opposition of sentiments. 

DISCONCiRU 1TY, s. disagreement; difference; incon¬ 
sistency. 

DISCONNECTION, s. want of union. 

DISCO'NSOI.ATE, a. without comfort; without hope; 
melancholy, or grieved on account of some affliction ; refusing 
comfort: sorrowful; hopeless. 

DISCONSOLATELY, ad. in a comfortless manner. 

DI SC O' X SO 1. ATEN ESS, or DISCONSOLA'TION, s. the 
stale of a person under affliction refusing comfort. 

DISCONTENT, a. uneasy at the present state. 

DISCONTENT, s. want of content; being unsatisfied with 
one’s present condition. One who is discontented. 

DISCONTENTED, a. uneasy; unsatisfied with one’s pre¬ 
sent condition; cheerless; malevolent. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, s. uneasiness; the not being 
pleased or satisfied with one’s present eondigon ; the not re¬ 
ceiving a full satisfaction at the sight of an object. 

DISCONTENTMENT, s. the state of being dissatisfied, 
or uneasy. 

DISCONTINUANCE, s. want of union, or adhesion; the 
separation of the parts of any body. Cessation ; intermission ; 
or stop; applied to action. In Law, an interruption, or 
breaking oft’; us, discontinuance of possession, or disconti¬ 
nuance of process. The ctfect of discontinuance of possession 
is, that a man may notenter upon his own land or tenement 
alienated, whatsoever his right be unto it, or by his own 
authority; hut must seek to recover possession by law. 
The effect of discontinuance of plea is, that the instance may 
not he taken up again, hut by a new writ to begin the suit 
afresh. 

DISCONTINUATION, s. the breaking the continuity; 
breach of union, or separation of the parts of a thing. 

To DISCONTl MJK, v. n. [discontiiiuer, l*’r.] to break 
off; to separate; to lose an established privilege or cus¬ 
tom. . Actively, to leave off; to cease from any action. 

DISCONTINUITY, ». want of cohesion ; disunion. 

DISCONTINUOUS, a. wide ; extended ; gaping. 

DISCONVE'NIENCE, s. incongruity; disagreement; op¬ 
position of nature. 

DI'SCORl), *. [ discordia , Lat.] a state wherein per¬ 
sons mutually endeavour to hurt each other, and are lost 
to all the tender sentiments of humanity and benevo¬ 
lence ; disagreement. Figuratively, difference, contra¬ 
riety, or opposition of qualities. In Music, sounds not 
of themselves pleasing, but necessary ’to be mixed with 
others. 

To DISCO'RD, v. v. [discordo , Lat..] to disagree; to 
produce a disagreeable ai>d unpleasing sound when joined to¬ 
gether. 

DISCORDANCE, or DISCO'RDANCY, *. a disagree¬ 
ment. ; opposition ; inconsistency ; incongruence. 

DISCORDANT, a. [rfrscordans, Iart.] inconsistent.; dis¬ 
agreeing, or at variance with itself; opposite, or contrary. 

DISCO'RDANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to be at va¬ 
riance, or inconsistent with itself. Not harmonising or agree¬ 
ing with each other, applied to sounds; peevishly ; in a con¬ 
tradictious manner. 

DISCO'RDI’UL, a, full of discord. 

To DISCO'VER, v. a. [dccouvrir , Fr.] to make a thing 


seen by removing the covering which concealed it from sight; 
to shew; to expose to view; to make known ; to find out 
something unknown; to disclose, to bring to light something 
which is secret, and endeavoured to be kept, so ; to detect. 

DlSCO'VERABI.E, «. that may he found out either by ap¬ 
plication of the mind, or some of the external senses ; appa¬ 
rent; obvious. 

DISCO'VERER, s. one who finds out a thing, place, or 
position, not known before ; a speculator; a scout. 

DISCO'VERY, s. the act of finding out any thing hidden ; 
shewing any thing concealed or covered. 

To DISCO'UNSEL, v. a. to dissuade ; to turn aside from 
any vice, undertaking, or persuasion. 

DI SCOUNT, s. a sum allowed a person for payment, 
before the hill or debt becomes due, which is generally as 
much as the interest would amount to for the space the kill 
has to run from the time of payment, or of making that 
allowance. 

To DISCOUNT, v. a. to give a person ready money for a 
bill before due, allowing interest for the time which it lias to 
run; to allow, or abate a person a certain sum for prompt pay¬ 
ment, on the purchase of any commodity. To count hack. 

To DISCOUNTENANCE, v. a. to discourage by cold 
treatment, or indifference; to shew one’s disa|>pr(>hntiou of 
any measure, by coldness of behaviour, or by taking such 
methods as may defeat it. Figuratively, to abash, or put to 
shame. 

DISCOUNTENANCE, s. coldness, or indifference of treat¬ 
ment. and behaviour; unfriendly aspect or regard. 

DIsV.’OU'NTENANCER, x. one who discourages by cold 
treatment, by an unfavourable aspect, or by want of warm and 
cordial affection. 

• To DISCOU'RAC-K, v. a. to dishearten ; to depress; to 
deject; to deprive of courage or vigour; to deter from any 
attempt: used with/row, and improperly with to. 

DISCOU'R A< JEW, s. one who damps or checks the courage 
or vigour of a person ; one who deters or frightens a person 
from an attempt. 

DISCOU'R AGEMENT, s. the act of frightening, or de¬ 
terring a person from any attempt, hv representing the dangers 
attending it, or by involving him in difficulties ; any impedi¬ 
ment or difficulty which renders a person unwilling to under¬ 
take a design. 

DISCO URSE, *. [discours, Fr.] in Logic, an act or opera¬ 
tion of the mind, whereby it proceeds from a thing known to 
one unknown, or from premises to consequences ; conversa¬ 
tion or talk, wherein persons mutually convey their ideas and 
sentiments to each other; effusion of language; speech; a 
treatise, or dissertation written or uttered. 

To DISCOU'RSE, v. a. to converse, or talk with another; 
to treat a subject in a solemn or set manner; to reason, or 
proceed from propositions to their consequences. 

DISCOTJ USER, s. a speaker or writer on any subject. 

DISCOU'RSIVE, «. passing or advancing from a known 
thing to an unknown, or from premises to consequences; par¬ 
taking of the nature of dialogue or conversation. 

DISCOU RTEOUS, a. void of civility, or complaisance. 

DISCOU RTESY, s. an act of rudeness, disrespect, or in¬ 
civility. 

DISCOURTEOUSLY, ad. in an uncivil, rude manner. 1 

DI'SCOUS, a. broad; flat; wide. In Botany, applied to 
si|ch flowers as consist of many florets, forming a broad, plain, 
or flat surface, such as the sun-flower, &c. 

DISCREDIT, s. [dis and credit, Fr.] disgrace; ignominy; 
infamy; or that which involves a person in shame or in¬ 
famy ; the imputation of*a fault, which lessens the fame of a 
person. 
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To DISCRE'D T, v. a. [dccreditcr, Fr.] to destroy the repu¬ 
tation of a person or thing; to render a thing suspicious 
which is believed to be true; to hinder a rumour from spread¬ 
ing, by shewing it to be false. To distrust; to disbelieve. 

DISCREET, a. [ discret, Fr.] able to distinguish, and 
taking time to distinguish between things and their conse¬ 
quences ; acting with prudence and caution; not careless; 
circumspect; not precipitant. Modest; not forward. 

DISCREETLY, ad. prudently; cautiously; circumspectly; 
in such a manner as shews deliberation and regard for the 
differences of things and their consequences. Modestly. 

DISCREETNESS, s. the quality of acting agreeably to 
the differences or nature of things; a conduct guided by de¬ 
liberation and prudence ; discretion ; circumspection. 

DISCREPANCE, or DISCREPANCY, s. [discrepantia, 
Eat.] difference ; contrariety ; disagreement. 

DISCRE PANT, a. [discrepant, Lat.J different; disagree¬ 
ing ; contrary. 

DISCRETE, «. [discedits, I.at.] applied to quantity, that 
which is not continued or joined together ; separate ; distinct. 
Applied to propositions, such as contain truths or sentiments 
set in contrast to each other, and joined by a discretive 
conjunction ; as, / resign my life., but not my honour, is a 
discrete proposition. Discnte. proportion, is when the ratio 
between two pairs of numbers or quantities, is the same; 
but the proportion between all the four numbers is not the 
same. Thus (i : 8 :: 3 : 4, the ratio between 6 and 8 is 
the same as that between 3 and 4, but. (> is not to 8 as 3 
is to 4, and therefore the proportion is not continued between 
all the four numbers, as iu the continued proportionals, 
3 : fi :: P2 : 24. 

DISCRETION, s. [ discedio. Eat.] prudent, behaviour, 
arising from a knowledge of, and acting agreeably to the 
difference of things. Figuratively, an uncontrolled power, or 
one which is to be limited to no conditions. 

DISCRETIONARY, a. left to act. without any other re¬ 
straint or guide than a person’s own prudence and discretion ; 
unlimited ; unrestrained. 

DISCRETIVE PROPOSITIONS, s. in Eogic, are those 
where various judgments are denoted by the particles but, 
notwithstanding, &c. either expressed or understood; as, 
travellers may change their climates, but not their temper. 
In Grammar, discretive conjunctions, are such as imply oppo¬ 
sition : as, not a man, but a beast. 

DISCltl'MlNABEF., a. distinguished by some outward 
marks or tokens. 

To DISCRIMINATE, v. a. [disermino, Lat.] to distin¬ 
guish, or mark with some note, which shews a difference; to 
separate, or seleet. To sever. 

DISC li I'M IN ATEN ESS, s. distinction; or obvious differ¬ 
ence, which renders a separation and distinction easy. 

DISCRIMINATION, *. [discriminalio, Eat.] the state of 
a thing separated from others, and distinguished for pe¬ 
culiar uses ; distinction, or the method of testifying the con¬ 
sciousness a person has of the difference between certain 
things. 

DISCRIMINATIVE, a. that constitutes, or has regard to 
the difference between things; characteristical. 

DISCRI'MINOUS, «. [from discrimen, Eat.] full of danger; 
Hazardous. 

DISCU'BITORY, a. [discubitorius, Lat.] fitted to the posture 
of leaning. § 

DISCU'MBENCY, s. [from discumbcHs, Lat.]. the posture 
of lying along at meals, after the Roman manner. 

to DlSCU'MBEIt, v. a. to disengage, or free from any 
thing which is a load, or hinders a person from a free use of 
his limbs. 


DISCURSIVE, a. [discursif, l’r.] iu perpetual motion or 
agitation; roving ; desultory. In Eogic, prooceding from 
things known to things unknown. 

DISCURSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to deduce 
one thing from another, or a thing unknown from one that is 
known. 

DISCU'RSORY, a. [from disc,ursor. Eat.] deducing things 
unknown from those which arc known ; argumentative. 

Dl'SCL’S, s. [Eat.] in Antiquity, around shield consecrated 
to the memory of some hero, and hung up in temples in com¬ 
memoration of some great exploit. Likewise an instrument 
used by the Romans in their games; a quoit. 

To DISCUSS, v. a. [discussion. Eat.] to examine ; to jr« t 
over or explain a difficulty by meditation or debate. Iu Sui- 
gery, to disperse any humour or swelling. 

DISCUSSER, s. one who detei mines a point, or explains 
a difficulty; an examiner ; an expositor. 

DISCUSSION, s. [discnssio, Eat.] disquisition; the ex¬ 
plaining a difficulty; the examining into some knotty point or 
sentiment. In Surgery, the. removal or dispersion of any hu¬ 
mour or swelling by insensible transpiration. 

DISCU'SNlVE, a. having the power to disperse any 
humour. 

D1SCUTIKNT, *. [diseiitirus, l.at.] in Rliysie, a medicine 
which opens the pores, attenuates the fluids, and disperses 
humours by insensible perspiration, or otherwise. 

To DISDAI'N, v. a. | dtdaigner, l’r.] to reject with scorn, 
to refuse, or decline with abhorrence, as unworthy one’s 
character. 

DISDAI'N, s. [sdrgno, Ital.] contempt, as unworthy of 
one’s choice ; abhorrence; or contemptuous anger and indig¬ 
nation. Synon. Haughtiness is seldom seen but in persons 
of weak understanding, and those who have bad a bad educa¬ 
tion. There is a sort of vain people who look upon disdain as 
a personal accomplishment; and who use it on all occasions 
as a test of the merit they pretend to. 

DISDAINFUL, a. abounding with indignation ; haughty; 
scornful; contemptuous. 

DISDAl'NFUEEY, ad. in a contemptuous manner; with 
proud or haughty scorn ; indignantly. 

DISDAI'N FULNESS, s. contempt proceeding from a 
mean opinion of a person or thing, Including haughtiness and 
pride. 

DISE'ASE, s. the state of a living body, wherein it is pre¬ 
vented from the exercise of any of its functions, whether vital, 
natural, or animal, attended with a sensation of uik asiiu.-ss. 
In Botany, the state of a plant wherein it is rendered incapable 
of answering the several purposes for which it was formed. 
Synov. Diseases, such as the plague, fever, Ac. are some¬ 
times so epidemical as to lay waste luoie than the sword. 
Distempers among cattle are generally infectious. Divine, 
displeasure hath often shown itself by a general sickness among 
men and beasts. 

To DISE ASE, v. a. to affect the body so ns to render the 
exercise of any of its functions uneasy, or impracticable. To 
put to pain ; to make uneasy. To disturb. 

DISK'ASEDNESS, s. a state wherein an animal is rendered 
incapable of performing such functions as are necessary to 
health and life, and for which their frame seems to have been 
intended ; sickness; morbidness. 

DISK'DGED, a. blunted; obtunded; dullcu. 

To DISEMBA'RK, v. a. to carry from a ship or other vessel 
to land. Neutcrly, to go on shore from a ship. 

To l.)ISEMBITTER, v. a. to sweeten; to free from bitter¬ 
ness ; to clear from acrimony. 

DISEMBO'DIED, a. stripped or divested of body. 

To DlSEMBO'UUE, v. a. to discharge at its mouth into 
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the sea, applied lo rivers. Neuterly, to flow, or gain a 
vent. 

D IS KM BO'W ELI, El), part, taken from the bowels. 

To DISE.M BRO IL, v. n. [dibnuiller, Fr.] to free from 
eonfusion, disorder, perplexity, or from quarrels which occa¬ 
sion public commotions ; to disentangle. 

To DISENABLE, r. a. to deprive of power; to weaken, or 
render a person unable to perform an undertaking. To sink 
into weakness. See Dis.mh.f.. 

To DISENCHA NT, r. u. to free from the power of any 
spell, charm, or enchantment. 

To DISENCU MBER, r. a. to free from any thing which 
hinders a person from exercising the powers of bis under¬ 
standing or body, and oppresses him with a sensation of burden- 
someness or uneasiness; to free from any hinderanee or 
obstruction. 

DLSENCU'iMBRANCE, s. freedom from encumbrance, per¬ 
plexity, or uneasiness, owing to any thing which prevents a 
person from exercising his strength, or the faculties of his 
mind, freely. 

To DISENGA'GE, v. a. to separate from any thing to 
which it is joined; to separate from any thing which is an in¬ 
cumbrance; to clear from impediments or obstructions'; to 
disentangle; to withdraw, or divert the mind from any thing 
which powerfully attracts its attention or affection ; to release 
from an obligation. Neuterly, to set ourselves free from. 

DISENGAGED, a. at leisure; not. fixed to any particu¬ 
lar object, or obligctl to attend any particular person. 

DISENGA'GEDNF.SS, s. tlie quality of being disengaged; 
freedom from any oppressing business. 

DISENGA'GEMENT, s. release or freedom from any obli¬ 
gation, attendance, or affection, which influences tlu: mind. 
Vacancy. 

To DISKNTA'NGl.E, v. a. to unfold parts •interwoven to¬ 
gether; to set free from any obstacle or impediment which 
hinders the mind or body from a proper use of their respective 
powers and abilities. Figuratively, to free from perplexity. 

To DlSENTKKRE, dis-on-terr, v. a. [from dis and cn- 
terrer, Fr.| to uulmry ; to take out of the grave. 

To DISENTHRA L, v. a. to free; to rescue from slavery. 

To DISENTHRO'NK, v. a. to depose, or drive from the 
throne ; to dethrone. , 

To DISENTRA'NCE, v. a. to free from a trance ; to raise 
from a swoon. Neuterly, to awake from a trance. 

To DISKS PO'USE, v. a. to break a marriage contract. 

DISENTEE'M, s. want of esteem ; a slight; loss of credit 
or esteem; disregard, something less than contempt. 

To DISESTEE'M, v. a.. to regard slightingly ; to consider 
in a light which lessens esteem or approbation, but does not 
rise to contempt. 

DiSESTIMA'TION, s. disrespect; disesteem. 

DISFAVOUR, s. a circumstance which impedes or hinders 
an undertaking; want of countenance, or such a concurrence 
as may render a design successful; a state wherein a person 
meets with no encouragement or assistance from another. 
Want of beauty. 

To DISFA VOUR, n. a. to discountenance, or hinder a de¬ 
sign from taking effect for want of assistance or encourage¬ 
ment. To deform. 

DISFIGURATION, s. the act of spoiling the form of a 
thing or person, or rendering them ugly or disagreeable; the 
state of a thing whose natural form and beauty is spoiled. 
Figuratively, deformity. 

To DISFI GURE, v. a. to change any thing to a worse 
form; to render a thing less beautiful, or less agreeable. 

DISEIGUREMENT, s. a change from beauty to ugli¬ 
ness, or from a pleasing form to one which is less so. 


To DISFO'REST, v. a. to reduce lanjl from the privilege 
of a forest to the state of common land. 

To DISFRANCHISE, v. a. to deprive a place of its char¬ 
ter, privileges, or immunities; or a person of his freedom as 
a citizen. 

DlSFRA'NCHISEMENT, s. the act of depriving a person 
or place of privileges or immunities. 

To DISFU'RNISH, v. a. to deprive; to unfurnish ; to strip. 
“ If you should here disfurnish me.” Shak. 

To DlSGLO'ltlFY, v. a. to deprive of glory, to treat with 
indignity. 

To DISGO'RGF., v. a. [ di'gorgcr , Fr.] to vomit or dis¬ 
charge by the mouth. Figuratively, to discharge or pour out 
with violence. 

DISGRACE,s. [disgrace, Fr.]shame; infamy; dishonour; 
ignominy ; a state wherein a person or thing has lost its 
honour, esteem, and those qualities which rendered it worthy of 
respect; the stale of a person who is out of favour. Synox. 
He who lias the folly or the misfortune to do any thing dis¬ 
graceful, should be very careful not to give himself any un¬ 
becoming airs. 

To DISGRACE, v. a. to deprive of honour, esteem, or 
high employment; to bring reproach upon. 

DISGRACEFUL, a. full of dishonour, or those circum¬ 
stances and qualities which make a person an object of re¬ 
proach ; shameful; ignominious; reproachful. 

DISGRACEFULLY, ml. iu such a manner as must sub¬ 
ject a person to dishonour, shame, or reproach. 

DISGRA’CEFULNESS, x. shamefulness; ignominy. 

DISC RA'C Ell, s. one who deprives another of some 
honourable employment; one who exposes another to shame 
and dishonour. 

DISGRA'CIOUS, a. unkind; unfavourable; unpleasing. 

To DISGUl'SE, ?■. a. [digitiser, Fr.] to eoneeal a person by 
means of some strange dress. Figuratively, to dissemble, or 
conceal by a false appearance; to disfigure or change the 
form of a thing; to intoxicate and render unseemly by 
drinking. 

DISGUl'SE, s. a dress made use of to elude the notice of 
those we are acquainted with, or to conceal a person ; a false 
appearance made use of to cover or conceal some design. 
Syxox. In order to mask, it is necessary to cover the face 
with a false visage ; but to disguise, it is suflicient to change 
the common appearance. 

DLSGUISEMENT, s. dress of concealment. “ Under this 
disguisement.” Syd.. 

DISGU1SER, s. one who alters the natural appearance of 
a person; one who masks or conceals his real designs under 
some false and specious appearance. 

DISGUST, s. [degout, Fr.} an aversion arising from 
the disagreeableness of a thing to the palate; distaste; 
displeasure, arising from some disagreeable action or be¬ 
haviour. 

To DISGU'ST, v. a. [degouter, Fr.] to raise an aversion or 
nauseousness in the stomach by a disagreeable taste ; to raise 
an aversion or dislike by some disagreeable or offensive action; 
to offend; to produce aversion. 

DISGU'STFUL, a. abounding with such qualities as pro¬ 
duce aversion or dislike; nauseous. 

DISH, *. [disc, Sax.] a broad shallow vessel with a rim, 
either of silver, pewter, gold, china, or earthenware, used for 
Adding and carrying joints, or other victuals to table, and 
differing from a plate in size and shape; the meat served in a 
dish. A kind of measure among tinners, containing a gallon. 

To DISH, v. a. to serve meat up elegantly, or place it 
in a dish. To dish out, to adorn, deck, or set off: a low 
phrase. 
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DISHABI'LLE, dis-a-bil, s, [ deshabille , Fr.] an undress; 
a loose and negligent dress. . 

DISHABI LLE, a. [deshabille, Fr.] loosely and negligently 
dressed. Substantively, an undress. 

To D1SHA13IT, v. a. to throw out of place. 

DISHA'RMONY, s. contrariety to harmony; incongruity. 

DI'SHCLOUT, s. the cloth with which the maids rub their 
dishes. 

To DISIIEA'RTKN, v. a. to deprive a person of courage 
and alacrity ; to discourage ; to deject; to depress ; to terrify; 
to make a person imagine a thing lo be impracticable, or that 
some approaching evil is unavoidable. 

DISHERISON, s. the act of debarring a person from an 
inheritance. An old word. 

To DISHERIT, v. a. to debar a person from succeeding to 
an inheritance; to cut oil'from an inheritance. 

To DISHEVEL, r. a. [deehcveler, Fr.] to spread hair in a 
loose, negligent, and disorderly manner. 

Dl'SHING, n. concave; a cant, term among artificers. 

DISIIO'NEST, a. void of honest v ; fraudulent; or incon¬ 
sistent with justice. Figuratively, n proaehful or shameful. 

DISIIO'N ENTI.Y, ad. in such a manner as is inconsistent 
with honour and honesty ; without probity. Unclinstely. 

DISHO NESTY, s. want of probity; the act of doing any 
thing to cheat or deft and another of his property; faithless¬ 
ness. Ihicliastcncss ; incontinence. 

DISIlO'NonR, »•. that which affects a person with dis- 
grace ; ignominy. Figuratively, reproach, or censure, which 
deprives a person of reputation. 

To DISHO NOUR, v. a. to bring to shame ; to disgrace ; 
to blast the character of a person. To violate a person’s chas¬ 
tity. To treat with indignity. To deprive of ornament. 

DISHO'NOUItABLE u. void of respect, reverence, or 
esteem; shameful; reproachful; ignominious. 

DlSHO'NOUHF.It, s. one who treats a person with indig¬ 
nity ; one who violates the chastity of a. female. 

To DISIIO'RN, v. a. to strio of horns. “ We ll ctisnorn 
the spirit.” Slink 

DISHU'MOUR, s. peevishness; ill humour; uneasy state 
of mind. 

DISIMPRO'YEMENT, s. reduction from a better to a worse 
state ; the contrary to melioration or improvement. 

To DISINCA'UCERATE, v. it. to set at liberty; to free 
from prison. 

DISINCLINATION, s. want of affection; want of pro¬ 
pensity; dislike; ill-will below aversion. 

To DISINCI.I'NE, r. a. to lessen one’s affections for a 
tiling or person ; to make disaffected. 

DISINGENU'ITY, s. unfairness; low and mean artifice. 

DISINGE'NIJOUS, a. not of an open and frank disposi¬ 
tion ; mean; sly; cunning or subtle; illiberal; crafty. 

DISINGE'NUOTJSLY, nil. in an unfair, sly, or crafty man¬ 
ner; imgenllemaiily ; illiberally. 

DISINGE NIJOUSNKSS, s. a behaviour wherein a person 
endeavours to secure his ends liv concealing his designs, and 
using low craft and mean subterfuges in order to accomplish 
them. 

DISTNHE'RISON, s. See Disihiuson. 

To DISINHERIT, v. a. to cut off from a right to, or de¬ 
prive of, an inheritance. 

To DISINTF.'R, v. a. to take a body out of a grave. 

DISl'NTF.REST, s. that which is contrary to a person's 
success or prosperity ; a disadvantage or loss. Indifference 
to, or disregard of. profit or private advantage. 

DISINTERE STED, a. not influenced by any views of pri¬ 
vate luere or advantage ; superior to any selfish motives. 

DISINTERESTEDLY, ad. in a disinterested manner. 
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DISINTERESTEDNESS, s. contempt of private interest; 
neglect of personal profit. 

To DISl'NTRICATE, v. a. to disentangle. 

To DISJOIN, v. a. [dejoindrv, Fr.] to separate or divide 
things united ; to part; to disunite. 

To DISJOI'NT, v. a. to put out of joint; or sepaiati 
things at the place where they arc cemented or joined toge¬ 
ther; to carve or cut in pieces, by separating the joints fiom 
each other. Figuratively, to make incoherent; to destiny the 
connection of words or sentences. Neuterly, to fall asunder, 
or in pieces. 

DIN.)I!DICA'TION, s. [disjudicalio, Lat.] judgment; deter¬ 
mination ; more properly dijudication. 

DISJU NCT, a. [disjniirtus, Lat.] disjoined; separate. 

DISJUNCTION, s. [disjunctio, Lat.] separation; or the 
act of dividing things or persons. 

DISJU NCTIVE, n. [disjunelivvs, Lat.] disuniting: not 
proper for union. In Grammar, applied to such particles as 
denote a separation or contrast ; “ 1 love him, or I (ear him ;” 
the word or is a disjunctive conjunction. In Logie, applied 
to such propositions whose parts are opposed to each other by 
disjunctive particles thus: “ Quantity is either length, breadth, 
or depth.” 

DIS.HJ'NCTIVELY, ad. distinctively ; scparativelv. 

DISK, s. [discus, Lat. | in Astronomy, the face of the sun, 
moon, or mrv planet, as il appeals to the eye. In Optics, the 
magnitude of the gla-s ol a telescope, or the widtu of its aper¬ 
ture. In Botany, the central or middle part of radiatrd 
flowers, composed of several florets placed perpendicularly, 
and sometimes called tixopilris or bason. 

DISKI'NDNESS, »■. a want of kindness, atU-ition. or I’ect- 
volciice; unkindness; an act whereby a thine por-mi le¬ 
eches damage or detlimeiil, and is supposed to he de;i., d 
from ill-will, or alienated affection. 

DISLI KE, s. want of approbation or esteem, shewn by a 
person’s behaviour or actions; disinclination. 

To DISLI KE, v. a. to disapprove ; to look on as improper 
or faultv. To shew disgust or disesleem. 

To D1SI.I KEN, v. a. to change the appearance of a thine-, 
or make it look ditfen ill from what il was before. 

DISIJ'KENESS, ,v. the quality which makes a thin" ap¬ 
pear ditferent from what ir was before : the ipiaiiiy which 
makes a difference between things ; want of likeness. 

DISI.I'KER. »•. one who disapproves a iierson or tiling. 

DISLI'KEFUL, a. disaffected; malign. Not in use. 
“ Dislikeful conceit.” Spin. 

To DlSl.I'MR, r. a. to dil.miate; to tear limb from limb. 

To DISLl'MN, v. a. tounpaint; to strike out of a pic¬ 
ture. 

To DI SLOCATE, a. [firm Sis and locus , Lat.] to put 
out of its proper place, or out of joint; to disjoint. 

DISLOCATION, s. the act of putting things out of their 
proper places. In Surgery, a joint put out, or the forcing a 
bone from the socket; a luxation. 

To DISLO'DGE, r. n. to remove from a place or settle¬ 
ment by force; to drive an enemy from a post; to remove an 
army to other quarters. Neuterly, to decamp, or go away to 
another place. 

DISLO'YAL, a. [dcsloyal, Fr.] false or disobedient to a so¬ 
vereign ; untrue to the nuptial vow; faithless, dishorn st. 

DISLO'YAl.LY, ad. in a faithless, disobedient, or rebellious 
manner ; treacherously ; perfidiously ; dishonestly. 

DISI.O'YALTY, s. want of fidelity to the sovereign. 

DTSMAL, «. [dies inidus, Lat. an evil day] that • fivets the 
mind with horror; melancholy; gloomy; sorrowful. 

DI'SMALLY, ad. in such a manner ns to excite horror, sor¬ 
row, or melancholy; uncomfortably; melancholy; darkly. 
4D 
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DIS'MAI.NESS, x. the quality which excites horror, me¬ 
lancholy, or sorrow; unconifortableness ; gloominess. 

To DISMA NTLE, v. a. to strip a person of any dress 
which served him as an ornament., or’dcfence ; to smooth; 
to unfold; to destroy; to destroy the outworks or de¬ 
fences of a place; to break, down or destroy any thing ex¬ 
ternal. 

To JMSMA'SK, v. to pull oil'a mask; to uncover. 

To DISMAST, v. a. to deprive of masts. 

To DISMA Y, r. a. [ tlisinui/ir , Span.] to discourage, or 
dishearo u with far; to terrify; to depress ; to deject. 

DISMAY, s. [r/fXMui/u, Span.) loss of courage, occasioned 
by some trighllnl objector apprehension. 

DlSM.VYKDN Ess, »-. the stale of mind arising from the 
sight of some fii-htlhl object, or the apprehension of some 
danger; dejcctimi of courage; subjection to fear. 

DIS.MK. *. | hr. j a tenth ; the tenth part; the tithe. 

To DISMEMBER, v. a. to divide one member from ano¬ 
ther; to nil or tear to pieces ; to dilaeerate. 

To DISMISS, v. a. |from dismissits, ],at.| to send away ; 
to discharge from attendance; to give leave to depart; to 
di seharge from service, or from an employment. 

DISMISSION, x. [dismissio, Lat.j the act of sending away ; 
an honourable discharge from an cilice; deprivation; or the 
being turned out of any post or office. 

'1 o DtSMO RTGAG E, r. a. to redeem from or clear a mort¬ 
gage by paying the money lent on any lands or estate. 

To DISMO UNT, v. a. | dnmmtcr, l-'i.j to unhorse, to lose, 
anv preferment or post of honour; to dislodge or force cannon 
from their carriages. Neulerlv, to alight from a horse; to 
descend from an eminence or high place. 

To DISXATUR ALI/.E, v. a. to alienate; to deprive of 
the. privilege of birth. 

DISOBE DIENCE, x. a wilful acting contrary to the com¬ 
mands or prohibitions of a superior; in compliance. 

DISOBEDIENT, part. or a. guilty of acting contrary to 
the laws, or the commands of a superior. 

To DISOBE Y, v. a. to act contrary to the will or com¬ 
mands of a superior; to break the laws by doing something 
which is forbidden, or refusing to do something that is com¬ 
manded. 

D1SOB1,1 (j A ’TI ON, x. an act which alienates the affections 
of a person, or changes a friend into an enemy ; an act which 
occasions disgust or dislike. 

To DISOBI.I'GE, r. a. to do something which offends 
another; to displease ; to disgust; to give ollenec. 

DISOBLIGING, part, or a. unpleasing; void of those 
qualities which attract friendship ; offensive ; disgusting. 

DISOBLI'GJNGI.Y, nd. in such a manner as to displease. 

DISOBLf'GlNGNESS, s. readiness to displease. 

DISO'ltBED, part, east from its proper orbit or path, with¬ 
in which it performs its revolutions. “ Or like a star dis- 
orh'd” Shah. 

DISO’BDEK, x. [drsordrr , Fr.] want of method, or regular 
distribution; tumult, or confusion; breach or violation of 
laws. Disease, generally used for some slight disease. 

To DISORDER, r. u. to throw into confusion ; to destroy 
the regular distribution of a thing; to ruffle, or confuse. To 
make sick, or uflect with some slight disease. To discompose 
the mind. To expel from holy orders. 

DISORDERED, pari, not complying with law or order, 
applied to morals. Indisposed, or affected with a slight disease, 
applied to the body. Confused, tumultuous, or rebellious, ap¬ 
plied to states. Rumpled, applied to dress. 

DISORDEREDNESS, x. irregularity ; want of order ; con¬ 
fusion. 

DISORDERLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with law or 


virtue, applied to morals. In an irregular or tumultuous man 
nor, applied to the motion of the animal spirits or fluids. In 
a manner wanting method, applied to the placing of things, to 
the distribution of ideas, or to the arrangement of arguments 
in learned productions. 

DISORDERLY, a. acting inconsistent with law or virtue ; 
confused, or not regularly placed; tumultuous. 

Di SOI! DIN ATE, a. not living-by the rules of virtue. 

DISO'RDINATELY ad. in such a manner as to exceed 
the bounds of temperance, or to transgress the rules of mo¬ 
rality ; inordinately; viciously. 

To DISO'WN, e. a. to renounce ; to deny ; to abnegate. 

To DISl’A'ND, r. a. [dispando, Lat.j to display; to spread 
abroad; to dilate ; to expand; to diffuse. 

DISPA'NSIOX, s. [from dispa/isas, Lat.j the act of display¬ 
ing; the act of spreading ; dilfusion; dilatation. 

To DISPARAGE, r. a. [from dispar, Lat.j to match with 
a person or thing which is not equal; to disgrace bv joining a 
thing of superior excellence w itli one below it; to disgrace or 
injure by comparison with something of less value; to treat 
with contempt and dishonour; to expose; to blame, censure, 
or reproach. 

DISPA RAGEMENT, s. disgrace or dishonour done to a 
person or thing, by computing them with something of inferior 
excellence and dignity; disgrace; or reproach. 

DISPARAGER, s. one who treats a person or thing with 
indignity, and endeavours to lessen their value by comparing 
or uniting them with something of less value. 

DISPAR ATES, s. [disparnta, I.at.j in Logic, things so un¬ 
like, that they cannot, be compared together. 

DISPARITY, s. [fiotn dispar, Lat.j opposition or difference 
of qualities ; ditli reuee in degree, w hether it respects rank or 
excellence; iinlikeness ; dissimilitude. 

To D1SP.VRK, i\ a. to throw open a park. “ Disparh'd 
my parks.” Shah. To set at large ; to release from iuelosure. 
“ And did at once di spark them all.” Waller. 

To DISPA RT, v. a. [disperlivr, Lat.j to divide in two ; to 
separate; to break; to live ; to burst. 

DISPA'SSlON, x. freedom from the passions or affections 
of the mind. 

DISPA'SSIONATE, x. free from turbulence of anger, or 
other passions ; calm, cool, and temperate ; impartial. 

To DISPATCH, r. n. [depeschcr, Er.j to send a person or 
thing away hastily. Figuratively, to send out of the world by 
a violent death ; to murder. To perforin business quickly or 
expeditiously. 

DISPATCH,- x. quickness or expedition in performing." 
Figuratively, conduct; management. An express. 

DISPATCH FIJI., a. full of haste, expedition, or quickness 
in the performance of business. 

To DISPEL, r. a. [dispella, Lat.j to disperse; to clear 
away any obstruction by scattering or dissipating it. 

DISPENSARY, s. the place where medicines are given 
away, and physicians’ prescriptions are made up for the benefit 
of the poor. A book containing forms or receipts for making 
medicines. See Dispensatory. 

DISPENSATION, s. [ dispensatio , Lat.j the act of dis¬ 
tributing to several things or parts; the economy observed 
by Providence in governing particular states, or in the ge¬ 
neral distribution of rewards and punishments to all man¬ 
kind ; a permission to do something contrary to the laws; 
or a relaxation and suspension of their force for a certain time, 
or on a peculiar occasion. 

DISPENSA'TOR, s. [dispensator, Lat.j one employed in 
distributing. 

DISPENSATORY, x. a book in which the composition of 
medicines is described ; a pharmacopoeia. 
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To DISPENSE, v. a. [dispenser, Fr.] to distribute, or give 
among several persons; to excuse from a duty. 

DISPENSE, s. excuse; dispensation. Obsolete. “In¬ 
dulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls.”— Milt. 

DISPE'NSER, s. one who distributes. 

To DISPEOPLE, dis-pee-pl, t>. a. to deprive a country of 
its inhabitants; to depopulate. 

DISPF/OPLF.R, s. one who deprives u country of its inha¬ 
bitants; a depopulator; a waster; a warrior. 

To DISPERSE, v. a. [dispergo, Lut.] to sprinkle; to 
scatter. 

To DISPE'RSE, v. a. [from disperses, Lat.] to scatter; to 
drive to dillcicnl parts; to separate a body of men or multi¬ 
tude; to dissipate; to distribute; to disseminate. Synon. 
To disperse is always voluntary ; to scatter is frequently invo¬ 
luntary. When a family of children are come to years of ma¬ 
turity, they generally .disperse themselves into various parts. 

DlSPERSKDl.Y, ad. in a separate manner; separately. 

DISPE'RSEDNESS, s. the state of things or persons which 
are divided or separated; dispersion; dissemination. 

DISPERSER, s. one who spreads abroad or makes public, 
by communicating to many ; a scatterer. 

DISPEUSENKSS, s. thinness ; scatteredness. 

DISPE'ltSION, s. [rlispersio, I .at. ] the act of scattering or 
spreading. In Surgery, the removing an inflammation, and 
not allowing it to advance to an abscess. 

To DISPIRIT, v. a. to strike with fear; or to repress the 
courage of a person by some menace, or ill treatment; to ex¬ 
haust the; spirits, or deprive a person of his natural alacrity and 
vigour; »o discouiage; to damp; to deject. 

D1SP1 lUTEDNKSS, s. want, of alacrity, vigour, or viva¬ 
city; discouragement; dejection; exhaustion of spirits. 

To DISPI.A'CK, v. a. to put out of a place; to remove from 
one place to another; to disorder ; to supersede, 

DISPLA'CKNCY, s. [displicm/ia, Lat.j actions or behaviour 
which occasion displeasure; disgust; any thing dipleasing; 
incivility ; disobligation. 

To DISPLA'XT, v. a. to remove a plant to sonic other place. 
Figuratively, to drive a people from a settlement. 

DISPLANTA'TION, x. \dis and plantain>, l.al.] the removal 
of a plant; the ejection of a people. 

To DISPLA'Y, v. a. | ties/doper, old Fr.] to spread abroad 
or wide; to shew to the sight, or to the understanding ; to ex- 
)lain a thing minutely ; to set ostentatiously in view; to un- 
oek, or open. In Carving, to cut up a crane, &<•. 

DISPLA'Y, x. the act of exhibiting a thing to view, in order 
to discover its beauties and excellencies. 

DISPLA'Y ED, pari, in Heraldry, applied to a bird in 
an erect posture, with its wings expanded or stretched out. 

DISPLE'ASANT, a. disagreeable or offensive to the senses; 
unpleasant; unpleasing ; disgusting. 

To DISPLEASE, v. a. to otleud, or make angry; to do a 
thing which will raise the ill will of a person, or forfeit his 
esteem. To disgust, or raise an aversion; applied to the 
senses ; to make sad. 

DLSPLE'ASINGNESS, s. the quality of creating dislike, or 
being disagreeable either to the senses or judgment. 

DISPLEASURE, s. a disagreeable sensation; that which 
will offend a person; anger proceeding from some offence 
given, or from something which was disagreeable; indignation; 
a state of disgrace, wherein a person has lost the favour or 
esteem of another; disfavour. 

To DISPLO'DE, v. a. [ displodo , Lat.] to vent or discharge 
with a loud noise ; to explode. 

DISPLO'SION, s. [from displosns, Lat.] the act of displod- 
ing; a sudden burst or dispersion with noise and violence; an 
explosion. 


DISPLU MED, a. stript of plumes. 

DISPO'RT, s.play; sport; pastime; diversion. 

To DISPORT, v. a. to divert; to amuse. Neuteily. i, 
play; to toy; to wanton. 

DISPO SAL, s. the act or power of regulating any thing ; 
distnbution ; dispensation ; the right of bestowing. 

To DISPO'SE, v. a. [disposer, Fr.] to employ or apply to a:iv 
use.; to bestow or give; to spend or lay out money; to turn 
to any particular end ; to adopt, fit, or form for any purpose ; 
to influence the mind; to regulate or adjust; to plaee in any 
condition ; to sell; to get rid of. 

DISPO'SK, s. power; management; disposal; with at m >o. 
Distribution; act of government; dispensation. Disposition; 
east of mind or behaviour; inclination. 

DISPO SER, s. a person who has the management of any 
affair of money ; lie that, gives, bestows, or regulates; a direc¬ 
tor; one who distributes without control, and in an arbitrary 
manner; a governor; a regulator. 

DISPOSITION, s. [ dispositio , Lat.] a regular arrangement, 
distribution, or order of the parts of a thing, or system, which 
discovers art, method, and prudence; natural fitness, or ten¬ 
dency; propensity, bent, or temper of the mind ; alleetions (if 
kindness or ill will. Applied to the mind, when the power and 
ability of tiding any tiling is forward and ready on every occa¬ 
sion to break into action. 

DISPO'SITIVK, a. that implies disposal of any property; 
decretive; inclinable. 

DINPO'SITIYELY, ad. in a dispositive manner; distii- 
butivclv. 

D1SPOSITOR, s. in Astrology, the lord of that sign in 
which the planet is, and by which therefore it is over-tided. 

To DISPOSSE SS, v. a. to turn a person out of a pi ice of 
which he is master; to deprive; to disseize. 

DISPIf A'IS ABLE, a. unworthy of commendation. 

DISPRA ISE, s. blame, or the act of finding fault; reusine; 
reproach; dishonour. 

To DISPR.V1NK, v. a. to blame; to find fault with; to 
censure; to condemn. 

DISPRATSF.R, s. one who blames or finds fault 

DISPRA'ISINGLY, ad. with blame or censure. 

To DISPRE'AD, r. a. to spread abroad ; to spread differ¬ 
ent wavs. 

DISPHO'FJT, s. loss; damage; dctiimeut; that Lv which 
a thing is rendered less valuable, or a person reel iv.-s loss. 

DISPROO F, x. confutation; or the proving a tiling to be 
false or erroneous. 

DISPROPORTION, x. the disagreement between the qua¬ 
lify or quantity of different things, or the parts of the same, 
thing; disparity: want of symmetry ; unsuitahleness. 

To DISPROPORTION, r. a. to join things which do not 
suit, or agree with each other in quantity or quality ; to mis¬ 
match. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, a. disagreeing in quantity; not 
well suited, or proportioned to something else. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLENEKS, s. the want of agreement, 
with respect to quantity, size, or symmetry. 

DISPROPO'RTIONABLY, ad. unsuitably, not symme¬ 
trically. 

DISl’ROPO'RTIONAL, a. unsuitable, or disagreeing in 
quantity, quality, or value, with something else. 

DISPROPO'RTIONALI.Y, ad. unsuitably with respect to 
quantity or value. 

DISPROPORTIONATE, a. disagreeing in quality or value 
with something else; wanting symmetry. 

DISPROPORTIONATELY, ad. wanting symmetry. 

DISPROPORTIONATENESS, x. unsuitahleness in hulk, 
form, or value. 
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To DISPRO'YF, v. a. to confute an assertion ; to show a 
thine to In incousi-ilcut with truth, law, or morality. 

DISPRO \EIL s. otio who eonfutos or proves a thing or 
argument to he false or erroneous. 

DISPUNISHABLE, «. in Law, without some penal clause 
or article subjecting a person to make good any loss or damage. 

To DISPERSE, v. u. to pay; to disburse. It is not cer¬ 
tain that the follow mg p.iveigo should not be written disburse. 
“ Many a pound of my own proper store—have I disbursed to 
the garrisons."— Shalt. 

DI'SPUTABLK, a. that, may admit of arguments both for 
and against it ; liable to dispute; controvertible; lawful to be 
contested. Fond of disputation. 

DI'SPUTANT, a. [from disputant, T.at.] one who argues 
against, or opposes the opinions of another; a controvertist. 

DISPFT.VNT.fi. disputing; engaged in controversy. Ob¬ 
solete. “ Disputant on points and questions."- Mill. 

D1SPFT.VTIO.V, s. [ dispulatiu , I .at.] the art of opposing 
the sentiments of others; controversy or arguments produced 
either in favour of one’s own sentiments, or in opposition to 
those of another; the act of cavilling. 

DISPUTATlOl ’S, a. fond of opposing the opinions of others; 
given to debate, or cavilling. 

DISPU'TATIVE, a. disposed to oppose the opinions of 
others; fond of controversy ; cavilling. 

To DISPUTE, r. it. [ ihspulo , I .at.] to oppose the sentiments 
or opinions of another; to denv and argue against any received 
opinion; to altercate; to controvert. Actively, to contend for 
a thing either by words or actions ; to oppose or question ; to 
discuss a question; to think on: to leasou about. 

DISPUTE., s. the act of opposing, or bringing arguments 
against the opinions of another; controversy; contest. 

DISPUTE!!, .v. one engaged in, or fond of, controversy. 

DISQUALIFICATION, ». that which renders a person un¬ 
fit for employment or office. 

To DlSQUA'J.IFY, e. a. to make unfit; to disable by some 
natural or legal impediment; to exempt or disable from any 
right, claim, or practice, by law. 

To DISQUA'NTITY, v. a. to lessen; to diminish. Not 
used. “ To disijuaiililji your train.”— Shah. 

DISQUIET, s. uneasiness; restlessness; want of ease of 
mind; anxiety; vexation; disturbance. 

DISQUI ET, a. uneasy or disturbed in mind; restless. 

To DISQUI ET, v. a. to disturb the mind of a person by 
some flisagiceable and calamitous object; to make uneasy. 

DlSQUl'ETER, s. a disturber; or one who renders another 
uneasy in mind ; a harasser. 

DISQUl'ETI.Y, ad. anxiously; in such a manner as to dis¬ 
turb or make uneasy; restlessly; without tranquillity. 

DISQUI'ETNESS, s. the state of a person who is displeased 
with his present condition, involved in troubles and dangers, 
or affrighted by some impending evil; anxiety. 

DISQLTETUDE, s. uneasiness, or disturbance of mind; 
anxiety; want of tranquillity. 

DISQUISITION, .v. [disijuisilio, Lat.] an act of the mind, 
whereby it examines into a subject in order to understand its 
importance, to foresee its consequences, and to find out what 
may lie urged either for or against it; a strict examination of a 
thing or matter; disputable inquiry. 

DISREGA RD, s. a slight notice; contempt; neglect; dis- 
estcem. 

To DISREGA'RD, v. a. to take no notice; to slight; to 
neglect; to contemn. 

DISREOiA'HDFUL, a. negligent; contemptuous; or mak¬ 
ing a small account either of persons or things. 

D1SREGA RDl’ULLY, ad. in a negligent, contemptuous, 
or slighting manner. 


DILRE'LISH, s. a bad taste; disgust, or dislike, applied to 
the taste; squcaniislmess; uauseousness. 

To DISRELISH, v. a. to make a thing nauseous; to affect 
the taste with a disagreeable sensation. Figuratively, to dis¬ 
like; to want a taste for. 

DISREPUTATION, s. disgrace; or that, which will lessen 
a person’s character or fame ; dishonour; disrepute. 

DISREPUTE, s. an ill character; loss or want of reputa¬ 
tion or esteem ; reproach ; dishonour. 

DISRESPECT, s. incivility; want of esteem; a behaviour 
which ap|troaches to rudeness; irreverence. 

DISRESPECTFUL, a. uncivil; irreverent; unmannerly. 

DISRESPECTFULLY, ad. in an uncivil, irreverent, or un¬ 
mannerly manner; rudely. 

To DiSRO'BK, r. a. to undress or strip a person of 
clothes. Figuratively, to lay aside ; to divest, applied to the 
mind,. 

lMSRU'PTION, s. [ disruptm , Lat.] the act of breaking or 
bursting asunder: a breach, or lent; dilaeeration. 

DISS, a town of Norfolk, seated on the river AVnvenay, on 
the side of a lull, with a market on Friday for yarn and pro¬ 
visions. It is a neat flourishing town, with one large church, 
a Presbyterian ami a Quakers’ meeting, and about GOO good 
houses. The, streets arc well paved, pretty wide, and always 
clean; and it has manufactures of sail-cloth, hose, and 
stays. It is 1!) miles S. of Norwich, and 8G N. N. E. of 
Loudon. Population 2t).'54. 

DISSATISFACTION,*', the state of a person who is not 
contented with his present, condition, but wants something to 
complete his wish or happiness; discontent. 

DISSATISFACTORINESS, s. inability or want of power to 
give content. 

DISSATISFACTORY, a. unable to produce content. 

To DISSATISFY, »>. a. to discontent; to displease; to 
want some quality requisite to please or content. 

To DISSECT, v. a. [disseco, Lat.] in Anatomy, to divide the 
parts of an animal body with a knife, in order to consider each 
of them apart. Figuratively, to divide and examine a subject 
minutely. 

DISSECTION, s. [dissretio, Lat.] in Anatomy, the act. of 
eutling or dividing the several parts of an animal body asunder, 
in order to examine into their nature and respective uses ; to 
divide the several parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece of work, 
in order to examine into the mutual connection of llieir several 
parts, compositions, and workmanship. 

DISSEISIN, s. in Law, an unlawful dispossessing a person 
of his lands, tenement, or other immoveable or incorporeal 
right. 

To DISSEIZE, v. a. to eject, dispossess, or unjustly deprive 
a man of his estate ; to deprive. 

DISSEIZOR, s. one who deprives or dispossesses another 
of his right. 

To DISSEMBLE, v. a. [dissimulo, Lat.] to hide or conceal 
under a false appearance; to pretend that to he which is not. 
Neuterlv, to play the hypocrite. 

DISSEMBLER, s. one who conceals his real designs, tem¬ 
per, and disposition, under a false and specious appearance; 
an hypocrite. 

DISSEMBL1NGLY, ad. in an hypocritical maimer; in such 
a manner as to conceal one’s real sentiments under a false and 
specious appearance. 

To DISSE'MINATE, v. a. [dissemino, Lat.] to scatter seed 
to sow. Figuratively, to spread abroad or propagate a repor* 
Neuterly, to he dispersed or scattered. 

DISS EMINA'TION.s. [disseminatio, Lat.] the act of sowing 
the act of spreading abroad or propagating a report. Diaper 
sion; a scattering abroad. 
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DISSEMINATOR, s. [I.al.] he that sows. Figuratively, 
one who propagates a doctrine ; a disperser. 

DISSENSION, s. [dissiiHsio, I.at.J difference or disagree¬ 
ment in opinion or polities ; contention ; or warm opposition; 
strife ; discord ; quarrel; breach ol' union. 

DISSE'NSIOUS, a. disposed to strife; quarrelsome; fac¬ 
tious ; contentious. 

To DISSENT, v. n. \disseutio, I,at.] to disagree in opinion; 
to think differently; to lie of a contrary nature; to diller; to 
differ from the established church. 

DISSENT, s. disagreement; difference of opinion; avowal 
or declaration of ditlcrcnee of opinion. 

DISSKNTA'NKOUS, a. disagreeable; inconsistent. 

DLSSE'NTER, s. one who disagrees, or declares his dis¬ 
agreement with respect to an opinion ; one who separates from 
tlic communion of the church of England. 

DISSE'NTIENT, a. declaring dissent. 

DISSERTATION, s. [ilissertalio, Eat.] a set discourse or 
treatise ; a disquisition. 

To DISNE'RVE, v. n. to do injury to; to damage; to 
hint; to harm ; to mischief. 

DISSERVICE, s. harm; hurt; a prejudice or ill turn 
done to a person or thing ; injury; mischief. 

DISSERVICEAill.E, a. that will hinder the advantage of 
a poison or thing; injurious; hurtful; mischievous. 

DISSK'RVJCEABLENESX, s. that which hinders the ac¬ 
complishing some end ; hurt; mischief; damage; injury. 

To DISSEVER, v. it. |the particle ilia added to seeer, does 
not alter its signification ; an impropriety observed in some 
other words of our language, \iy.. disannul, <Vo.] to break or 
part in two; to separate ; to divide; to sunder. 

Dl’SKIDENCE, s. [ilissid'O, I ..it.] discord ; disagreement. 

Dl'SSlDENTS, s. a denomination applied in Poland to 
persons of the Lutheran, ('nlvinistic, or Greek profession. 
They have, been generally tolerated. 

lilSSl'LlENCE, s. [dissilio, l.at.] the act of starting 
asunder. 

DlSSfLlENT, a. [dissiliens, Lat.] starting asunder; burst¬ 
ing in two. 

DISSILI'TION, s. |from dissilio, Lat..] the act of bursting 
ill two; the act of starting different ways. 

DISSI MILAR, a. [dissimi/is, l.at.] differing in quality or 
shape from the thing which it is compared with ; unlike ; of a 
ditlerent kind or nature ; heterogeneous. 

DISSIMILATMTY, s. unlikeness in quality, temper, or dis¬ 
position ; dissimilitude; want of similarity. 

DISSIMI'LITUDE, s. dillerenee of form or quality ; want 
of resemblance with a thing compared ; unlikeness. 

DISSIMULATION, s. [ilisiiiiiilalio, Lat.] the act of putting 
on a false appearance in order to conceal one’s intention or 
disposition ; then used in a had sense. 

Dl'SSIPAULE, a. easily separated and scattered. 

To DI'NSIPATE, v. a. [from dissi/ialus, Lat.] to separate 
any collection, and disperse the parts to a distance ; to divide 
the attention between a diversity of objects, and thereby ren¬ 
der it impossible to fix to any with intenseness ; to squander 
wealth ; to spend a fortune. 

DISSIPATION, s. [dissipafin, Lat.] the act of separating 
the parts which form any collection, mass, or body; the state 
of the parts of a body separated, and at a distance from each 
other. Figuratively, inattention ; waste. 

To DISSO'CIATE, v. a. [dissocio, Lat.] to separate things 
or persons which are united; to disunite ; to part. 

DISSOCIATION, s. disunion of a society ; division. 

DISSOLVABLE, a. [from dmolvo, Lat.] that is capable 
of having its parts separated by moisture, or the action of 
some fluid. JDissoluble is more generally used. 


Dl'SSOLUBLE, a. [dissolnhilis, Lat.] capable of having i;s 
parts separated; liable to be dissolved. 

DISSOLUBl'LlTY, s. the possibility of having it.-; parts se¬ 
parated or liquefied by moisture or heat. 

To DISSOLVE, v. a. [dissnlen, Lat.] to de-tioy tlm fui: . 
of a thing by separating its pails with moi-tim, <>, I ■ .it; t• > 
melt, or liquefy ; to destroy ; to separate; m Imuk i 1 . ■ lies i„' 
any thing; to part persons who are united by ; nv 1 < mis ; : 
clear up a doubt or dillieulty, to solve. To break up or <li - 
charge an assembly. Nciitcrly, to he melted; to tali n- 
nothing ; to melt away in pleasures. 

DISSO EVENT, it. [dissoleens, Lat.] liavi ng the power i 
separating, or breaking the union of the particles of a body. 

DISSO LVENT, *. that which separates the parts of me, 
thing. 

DISSOLVER, s. that which has the power of melticg. 
liquefying, or breaking the union of the particles of any tiling. 
One who solves or clears up a doubt. 

DISSO LV'D*.!.E, it. [liom dimolro, Lat. I’oininonlv written 
dissolvable, but less propuly] liable to perish by dissolution; 
capable of solution. 

DI SSOI.I TE, a. [ rlissnhilus, T at.] dissolved in, or aban¬ 
doned to, pleasure; louse; wanton; nr uiiiesiraiued by tin 
rules of morality, the orders of governnn lit, or the laws of re¬ 
ligion; debauched; luxations. 

DI'SSOI.I TELY, ml. in such a manner ns is ineen-isknt 
with virtue, government, or religion; luxuriously. 

J)ISSOl.l TENESS, s. looseness of inaniici.-; a enuha .. 
subjected to no restraint; wantonness ; w irk. dm 

DISSOLUTION, .v. [ilissolntio v Lat.| the act of s-ep'ratm* 
the particles of a body, or liquefying and melting by beat an.; 
moisture; the destruction of any thing by the separation of it.-, 
parts ; the substance or body formed by im king a thing . 
death, or the separation of the body and soul; the act (,: 
breaking up, dismissing, or putting an cud to an ii-scnibiy. 
Licentiousness, or disregard of virtue or religion ; more com¬ 
monly stvled dissoluteness. 

DI'SSONANYE, or DI'SSONANCY, [from dissniiiins, 
l.at.] a mixture of harsh and uiihaimonious sounds ; discord. 

DISSONANT, a. [ilissoniins, Lat.] sounding harsh ami 
disagreeable to the ear. Figuratively, inconsistent; disagu*- 
ing, used with from, but most properly with to. 

To DISSUADE, dis-swade, r. a. [dissundio, Lat ] to make 
use of arguments to hinder a person from donur si.mcthiii': 
which lie intends ; to represent a thing as improper or disad¬ 
vantageous ; to ilehorl. 

DISSUA'DER, s. one who endeavours, by argument, t- 
divert a person from a design or undertaking ; a di bolter. 

DISSUASION, ,v. [ dissuasio, l.at.] an argument or inotiv. 
made use of to divert or hinder a person from closing with any 
design, or engaging in an undertaking. 

DISSUASIVE, it. tending to divert from any purpose or 
design ; dehortatory. 

DISSUA'SIVK, s. a motive or argument made use of to 
prevail oil a person to decline a design or pursuit. 

DISSUETUDE, or DESUETUDE, s. [drsnrlndo, Lat. or 
dessuilude, old l’r.] discontinuance of habit or practice; ces¬ 
sation to be accustomed. 

DISSY'LLABLE, s. [<Wini\\«/3oc, Gr.] in Grammar, .. 
word of two syllables. 

Dl'STAFF, *. [r lislief, Sax.] the staff or stick, on the ex¬ 
tremity of which the tow or hemp is fastened for spinning. 

DI'STAFF-TIIISTLE, s. a species of thistle. 

To DISTA'IN, v. a. to mark a thing with a dillerenl colour; 
to stain; to spoil the colour of a thing. Figuratively, to blot 
to mark with infamy ; to pillute or defile. 

Dl'STANCE, s. [distantia, Lat.] the space or length of 
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.ground between any two objects, applied to place or situn- 
lion ; a space marked in a course wherein race-horses run. 
Ihr space between a tiling present and one past or future, 
applied to time. Distinction, applied to ideas. A modest 
and respectful behaviour, opposed to familiarity. A with¬ 
drawing «t atleetion ; reserve; coolness; alienation. 

, AHiSl’ANt'K, v. a. to remove from the view; to place 
atther from a person; to leave behind at a race the length of 
a ( istance post, figuratively, to surpass a person iii the 
'Abilities of the mind. " 

BV'Sr.VNT, u. [liistans, I.at.] far from, remote, applied to 
place. Apart, separate, asunder, applied to situation, or the 
space betwt eii two or n me l.odii s. Removed from the present 
instant, applied to li >.c past or future. Itesened; shy. Ke- 
mote in nature ; nniallnd. Not olnious; not plain. 

To DISTASTE, r. a. to occasion a disagreeable or nau¬ 
seous taste; to affect the taste with a disagreeable sensation; 
to dislike ; to loath. To otlend ; to exasperate. To corrupt. 

DISTASTE, s. aversion of the palate ; disrelish; disgust; 
dislike; angir; alienation of alU ction. 

1)1 ST A' ST KIT’ I., a. affecting the palate, or organ of taste, 
with a nauseous or disagreeable sensation ; that gives olfenee, 
or is unpleasing; shewing ill-will, ui disgust. 

DlSTE'Ml’EH, s. a disproportionate mixture of ingredients 
or parts. In Fainting, a term usid for the working up of 
colours with something besides vat< r or oil. If the colours 
are prepared with water, that kind of painting is called limn¬ 
ing: and if with oil, it. is called painting in oil, or simply 
■painting. If the colours are mixed with size, white of eggs, 
or any such proper glutinous kind of matter, and not with 
oil, it is said to be done in disttinptr. In Midieine, some 
disorder of the animal machine, occasioned bv the redundancy 
of some morbid humours; a disorder of the mind, arising from 
the predominance of any passion or appetite ; want of due 
balance between contraries: ill-humour. Tumultuous dis¬ 
order or confusion, applied to states. 

To DISTEM FEU, r. a. to weaken health, to affect with 
some disease; to disorder; to till the mind with perturbation 
or confusion. To render rebellious or dis.iifccti d, applied to 
states. To paint in distemper. 

DISTEMFEUATE, a. immoderate. Diseased. 
DISTE'MPKHATL'HE, s. excess of heat, cold, or other 
qualities ; iutemperntcuc-s. Violt lit commotions, applied to 
government. Perturbation of mind; confusion; mixture of 
contrary qualities or extremes. Indisposition. 

To DISTE'ND, v. a. [distcudo, Lat.] to stretch by filling; 
to stretch out in breadth. 

DISTENT, a. the space through which anything is spread 
or stretched; breadth. 

"DISTK'NTION, s. [distinlio, I.at.] the net of stretching; 
breadth, or the space which is occupied by a thing distended; 
the act of separating one thing from another. 

DfSTICH, dis-tik, s. [distichon, J.nt.] in Poetry, a couplet; 
a couple of lines ; a poem consisting of only two verses; a 
theme or subject treated of and comprised in two lines. 

To DISTIL, v. n. [distillo, I.at.] to drop, or fall by drops. 
To drop or fall gently, applied to fluids. To extract the vir¬ 
tues of ingredients by means of a still. 

DISTILLATION, s. [distillatio, Lat.] the act of separating 
the. oily, watery, or spirituous parts of ingredients inclosed in 
a still, by means of fire, or by die heat of dung. The act of 
falling in drops; that which descends in drops from a still. 
DISTILLATORY, a. belonging to or used in distilling. 
DISTI'LI.ER, s. one who practises the art or trade of distilling. 
DISTI'LLERY, s. the business, trade, or employment of a 
distiller; the place where such business is carried on. 

DlSTl'NCT, a. [distinctus, Lat.J different both in number 


and kind: separate; apart; asunder; cleared and unconfused; 
marked out; so as to be distinguished from any other; speci¬ 
fied. Spotted ; variegated. 

DISTI NCTION, s. [distindio, Lat.] a note which shews 
the diilerence between two or more objects; the act of dis- 
cc.ning one as preferable to another: a mark ol superiority; 
that by which one thing or person differs from another; dif¬ 
ference made between persons of various ages, sexes, or ranks; 
division into dilferent parts; discernment; judgment; high 
rank, or set above others by honour or title. 

DISTINCTIVE, a. that manifests or marks the difference 
hetvucn persons or tilings; having the power to distinguish or 
perceive the ilitfercnic between things; judicious; discerning. 

DISTINCTIVELY, ml. particularly; not confusedly. 

DIS'11 N'CTLY, ad. without, confusing one part with auolher; 
plainly ; cjcarly. 

DISTI NCTNESS, s. a nice or accurate observation of the 
dilferenee between tilings ; a separation of things either exter¬ 
nally or in the mind, which renders their diilerence from each 
Other easily perceived. 

To DISTINGUISH, (the ui in the last syllable of this word 
and its derivatives has the sound of ui, distingu ish) v. it. 
[distinguo, Lat.) to note the difference between things ; to se¬ 
parate* from others by some mark cf honour; to divide by 
notes, shewing the diilerence between things in other respects 
like each other; to perceive; to discern critically ; to consti¬ 
tute a difference; to speeifieate; to make eminent. 

DISTI NGUISHABLE, a. that may he separated or easily 
known, on account of its dilferenee from another; worthy of 
note or regard. 

DISTI NGI. ISHED, a. eminent or extraordinary ; easily to 
he seen from others on account of some remarkable difference 
or exeelli nee ; transcendent. 

DISTI NGLTSI1ER, s. one who sees and notes the differ¬ 
ence of things with accuracy ; a judicious observer. 

DLSTl'NGUlSinNGI.Y, ad. With some mark which ren¬ 
ders a difference remarkable. 

DISTI'N'GUISHMENT, s. the observation of the dilferenee 
between things ; distinction. 

To DISTO'RT, v. a. [from dislortns, Lat.] to twist; to 
wreath; to deform by uncouth or irregular motions; to put 
out of its natural state and condition. To wrest an expression 
from its true meaning. 

DISTO RTION, s. [ distortio, I.at.] in Medicine, a contrac¬ 
tion of one. side of the mouth, by a convulsion of the muscles 
of one side of the face ; an irregular motion by which any of 
the parts of animal bodies are rendered deformed. A wresting 
from the true meaning. 

To DISTRACT, v. a. [part. pass, distracted, formerly 
distraught; from distractus, Lat.] to pull a thing different 
ways at the same time; to separate; to part. To draw or 
turn to dilferent points ; to fill and attract the mind with dif¬ 
ferent views or considerations ; to make a person mad. 

DISTRACTEDLY, ad. madly; frantiely. 

DISTRA'CTKDNESS, s. the state of a person who is mad 
from too great a variety of pursuits ; madness. 

DISTRACTION, s. [distractio, Lat.] separation; division. 
Confusion, applied to polities. A state in which the attention 
is called to different, and sometimes contrary objects; pertur¬ 
bation of mind ; madness; frunticness. 

DISTHA'CTIVE, a. causing perplexity. 

To DISTRAIN, v. a. [distrinyo, Lat.] in Law, to seize the 
property of another for debt; to distress. Neutcrly, to make 
a seizure or distress. 

DISTRAINER, s. he that seizes for debt. 

DISTRAI NT, s. in Law, the act of seizing, or that which 
is seized, fur debt; a distress. 
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DISTR A'UGIIT, part. a. distracted. “ Distraught of his 
wits.” Camden. 

DISTRESS, s. [destresse, Fr.] in Law, any thing seized or 
distrained for rent unpaid, or duty unperformed; the act of 
making a seizure. Figuratively, any calamity or loss which 
reduces a person to great inconvenience or misery; misfortune ; 
the state or condition of a person who has not the necessaries 
to supply the calls of nature; misery. 

To DISTRESS-, v. a. in Law, to seize for rent unpaid. To 
harass ; to make miserable ; to crush with calamity. 

DISTRESSFUL, a. miserable; wretched; involved in ca¬ 
lamities which deprive a person of the comforts and conve¬ 
niences of life ; attended with poverty. 

To DISTRI BUTE, v. a. [distrihun, [.at.] to divide among 
different or several persons; to dispose or set in order. 

DISTHl'BUTER, s. one who bestows or distributes. 

DISTRIBUTION, s. [distrilwliu, Lat.] the sharing or di¬ 
viding amongst many; the act of giving charity; the thing 
given in alms. In Logic, the distinction of an universal whole 
into several kinds or species. 

DISTRI BUTIVE, a. that is employed in assigning por¬ 
tions to others; that distinguishes a general term into its 
various species. 

DISTHI'BUTIVKLY, ad. singly; particularly; by distri¬ 
bution. In Logic, in a manner which (expresses singly all the 
particulars included in a general term. 

DI'STRKT, s. [ distrains , Lnt.| in Law, circuit or terri¬ 
tory ; in which a person may he compelled to appearance ; the 
circuit or territory within which a person's jurisdiction or autho¬ 
rity is confined. Region or country. 

To DISTRIJ'ST, r. a. to suspect; to look on a person as 
one who ought not to be confided in ; to he diffident. 

DISTRU'ST, s. loss of credit; want of confidence in an¬ 
other; suspicion of a person’s fidelity or ability; diffidence. 

DISTRU STFUL, a. suspicious; diffident of the fidelity or 
ability of another ; not confident. 

DISTRUSTFULLY, ad. in a manner which shews suspi¬ 
cion or diffidence. 

DISTRU STFULNF.SS, s. the state of being suspicious of 
the fidelity or ability of another; want of confidence. 

To DISTU'RB, t>. a. [disturbo, low Lat.] to perplex, dis¬ 
quiet, make uneasy, or deprive of tranquillity; to confound; 
to interrupt or hinder the continuance of any action. 

DISTU'RBANCE, s. interruption, or that which causes any 
stop, or hinders the continuation of an action; confusion or 
disorder of mind ; perplexity. Tumult, uproar, or violation of 
the peace, applied to government. 

DISTU'RBER, s. one who breaks the peace, causes tumults 
or public disorders, or affects the mind of another with confu¬ 
sion, trouble, anxiety, and uneasiness. 

DEVALUATION, s. disgrace; diminution of reputation. 

To DISVA'LUE.u. a. to undervalue; to set a low price upon. 

To DISVE'LOP, v. a. [developer, Fr.] to uncover. 

DISU'NION, s. separation or disjunction. Figuratively, 
breach of concord, or disagreement between friends, whereby 
they separate or withdraw from each other. 

To DISUNITE, v. a. to part or divide that which was 
united before ; to separate or part friends or allies. Neutcrly, 
to fall asunder ; to become separate. 

DISU'NITY, s. the state of actual separation. 

To DISVO'UCH, v. a. to destroy the credit of; to contra¬ 
dict. 

D ISU'S A G E, s. the leav ing off’a praet ice or custom by degrees. 

DISU'SE, s. want of custom or practice the discontinuing 
a custom or practice; desuetude. 

To DISU'SE, v. a. to cease to make use of, or practise; to 
lay aside or quit a custom or practice; to disaccustom. 


DELATION, s. [from ditalus, Lat.] the act of ennehui 

DITCH, s. [die, Sax.] a trench made to separate and de¬ 
fend grounds; any long narrow cavity, formed in the ground 
for holding water. In Fortification, a trench formed bv digging 
between the scarp and counterscarp of a fort, and is either drv 
or filled with water; a foss; a moat. 

To DITCH, v. n. to make a ditch. Actively, to surruund 
with a ditch, or moat. 

DITCIIBUR, s. a plant; the lesser burdock. 

1)1 TCI 11X0, a village in Sussex, formerly a market-town, 
6 mill's N. \V. of Lewes. 

DITIlYRA'.MBiC, s. [dithyrnmhus. Tat.] a species of 
poetry, full of transport and poetical rage, so mimed from the 
Dithyrambus, or ode, formerly snug in honour of Bacchus, 
and partaking of all the warmth of ebricty. 

DITHYRA'MBIC, a. [dilhyrambicus, Lat.] wild; enthu¬ 
siastic. 

DITTANDKK, s. in Botany, a gums of plants callul bv 
Liunu-'iis lcpidiuni. There are thru* British species, viz. the 
mountain, pepper, and narrow-le aved: the first species is 
found on St. Vincent’s rock near lbistol, dowering in April and 
May; the second, with numerous terminating white blossoms, 
and serrated leaves between egg and spc.ir-shapi d, is found in 
most pastures, flowering in .June and .lulv, called also pepper- 
wort and poorman’s-pepper ; the last, called also imnow- 
leaved wild cress, is found on the sea coa-.!, dowering- m 
June. 

DITTANY, s. a medicinal plant, generally brought over 
dry from the Levant. 

D1TTIKL), a. sung; adapted to music., 

DITTY, s. [dieht, Belg.] a poem set to music ; a song. 

DIVA N, s. [Arab.] a council-chamber, wherein justici is 
administered among the eastern nations ; a coi ned of eastern 
princes. 

To DIVA'RICATE, r. a. [from diruricafus. I.at.] to part 
m two. Xeuterlv, to become parted, or to divide into two. 

DIVARICATION, s. [rhi uriiatio, Lat.] the partition of a 
thing into two. Figuratively, di\ ision or difference of opinions. 
Extension. 

To DIVE, v. n. [dippan, Sax.] to go voluntarily under 
water; to go under water, and remain there some time, in 
quest of something lost. Figuratively, to make strict enquity 
or examination ; to go to the bottom of anv question, science] 
or doctrine. To iinmerge into any business. 

To DIYE’L, v. a. [dire/lo, Lat.] to pull; to separate; to 
dissever. 

To DIVELLICATH, r. a. [rrl/ico, I.at.] to pull; to tear. 

DI'VER, s. one who professes to go under water, in quest 
of things lost by shipwreck, &e. Figm.itiu iy, one who makes 
himself master of any branch of sc-ii nee ; one who goes to the 
bottom of an affair. A water fowl. 

To DIVE'RGK, r. w. [dimgo, I.at.] to re cede farther from 
each other, applied to the rays of light which proceed from one 
point. 

DIYE'RGENT, part, or a. [ditrrgrus, Lat.] in Geometry, 
applied to those lines which constantly recede from each 
other. 

DIVERS, a. [dirersus, Lat.] sundry; several; more than 
one. It is now out of use. 

DIVERSE, a. [dirersus, Lat.] different in ‘brni or nature ; 
various; in different directions, or contrary ways. 

DIVE'RSF.l.Y, ad. in different ways, methods, or manners, 
>n different directions, or towards different points. 

DIVERSIFICATION, s. the act of changing forms in 
qualities; variation; a mixture of different colours ; vai lega¬ 
tion ; alteration ; change ; multiformity. 

To DIVERSIFY, v. a. [diversifier, Fr.] to make differ- 
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cut from another, or from itself; to vary; to mark with va- 
ri<>n> i oloms; to variegate. 

DIVERSION, .v. the art of turning a thing aside from its 
i tiioM-; something which unbends the mind, by taking it off 
from iuteii.se application nr care ; something lighter than ainuse- 
i"'nt, and less forcible than pleasure; sport; the public exhi¬ 
bition of slums, plays, operas, Ac. which unbend the mind. 
In War, the act ot drawing olf an enemy from some design, 
bv an attack made at some other place. 

l)iv K'RslTY. \d’ecrsi/<is, Lat. diversilv, Fr.] diiTercncc 
which dislinani'hes things bom each other; variety; variega¬ 
tion, or a composition of ditlerenl colours. Svsov. Diver¬ 
sity supposes a change which taste is always in search of, in 
outer to discover some muilty that may enliven and delight 
if; variety supposes a plurality of things differing from each 
other in likeness, which cheers the imagination, apt to he 
dodged with !"o great an uniformity. 

■lo 1)1 \ Eli I', r. a. [direrto, hat.] to turn aside from any 
direction or course; to seduce or turn aside from a rule of 
conduct. To please ; or unbend the mind bv public sports, 
or other things which afford pleasure. In War, to draw forces 
to a dillcrent part. Lsed by Sleakspeare in the sense of, to 
subvert; to destroy. Svvo.v. We are gay by disposition, 
merry through turn of mind, diverting bv our way of acting. 
We should take care not to he diverting at the expense of our 
character. 

DIVERTER, *. any thing that unbends the mind, and alle¬ 
viates its fatigue. 

3)Iv E' UTISKMENT, s. [dirrrtissvmrnt, Fr.j diversion; de¬ 
light; pleasuri's. A musical dramatic composition. 

D1VE I1TIVK, a. having the power to unheiid and recreate 
the mind; amusing; exhilarating. 

To DIVEST, r. a. [r/i and n.stio, hat.] to strip or deprive 
of; to make naked ; to denude. 

DIVESTURE, a. the net of putting off. 

Dl\ 1 DA RLE, a. separate; ditlerent; parted. 

lo DIVIDE, e. it. [tlivit/o, hat.] to separate a thing or 
whole into several parts; to stand between things as a parti¬ 
tion, to hinder them from joining or meeting ; to part one per¬ 
son from another ; to separate friends by discord; to give or 
distribute among several persons. 

Dl VI DENI), s. [hom dividn, hat.] in Arithmetic, the num¬ 
ber proposed to he divided in eipial parts. It must always he 
greater than the divisor. In Stocks and Companies, it is a 
share or proportion oft.be interest of stocks erected on public 
funds, as the South ,Sea, Ac. In the University, it is that 
part or share which the fellows equally divide among them¬ 
selves of their yearly stipend. In Trade, it is when a man’s 
effects are taken by statute, inventoried and valued, and, after 
all charges are deducted, the remainder is divided among tlm 
several creditors in proportion to their debts. 

DIYTDER, s. that which separates any thing into parts; 
one who distributes to others; the person who separates 
friends by promoting discord between them ; a distributor. 

DIVI DUAL, a. \dividinis, Eat.] divided; shared or parti¬ 
cipated in common with others. 

DIVINATION, s. [divinatio, Lat.] the act of foretelling 
future, events which are of a secret and hidden nature, and can¬ 
not he known hv the bare exercise of reason. Svxotr. Di¬ 
vination brings hidden things to light; prediction foreteis what 
will come to pass. The first regards things present and past; 
the objects of the second are things to come. 

DINTNE, a. \divimts, Lat.] partaking of the nature of, or 
proceeding from (lod. Figuratively, excellent; extraordinary; 
seemingly beyond the nature of mankind. 

D1YTNE, s. (from divinns, Lat.] a minister of the gospel; 
a priest; a clergyman, or one who is peculiurly dedicated to 


the service of the church, and performance of the rites in pub¬ 
lic worship ; a man skilled in divinity. 

To 1)1 V I NE, v. a. [divino, Lat.] to foretcl some future 
event by means of omens, &c. To foresee, foreknow, or pre¬ 
sage. Neutcrly, to utter a prediction ; to conjecture or guess. 

DIVl'NELY, ad. in a divine or heavenly manner; by the 
operation of God. Excellently; iti a supreme or superlative 
degree. In a manner noting a deity. 

DIVTNKNESS, s: excellence in the supreme degree. 

DIVI NER, s. a prophet; one who professes to foretel or 
discover future events by means of external signs or superna¬ 
tural influence. A guesser; a conjurer. 

DIVINER ESS, s. a woman professing divination. 

DIVING, s. the art or act of descending under water to 
considerable depths, awl abiding there a competent time. 
Diving is used in the fishing for pearls, corals, sponges, Ac. 
and machines have been invented for these purposes, as the 
diving hell, Ac. 

DIVINITY, s. [ dieinitus, Ltd.] a partaking of the nature 
and excellence of God ; godhead; deity. figuratively, God, 
the Supreme Being, the Creator and 1‘reserver of all things; a 
false deity or idol. 7 he science conversant about God, 
heavenly tilings, and the duties we more immediately owe to 
him ; theology ; something supernatural 

DIVISIBILITY, s. | divisibditv, Fr.] the quality of admit¬ 
ting division, either mentally or actually ; discerptibilitv. 

DIVISIBLE, a. [divisihilis, Lat.| capable of being actually 
or ineiitailv divided into parts ; discerptible. 

DIVISIBLENESS, s. the quality of being divided. 

DIVISION, s. [dirisio, l.al.| the act of dividing any thing 
into parts; the state of being separated; disunion; discord; 
distinction. In Arithmetic, one of the four fundamental rules, 
whereby we find how often a less number, called the divisor, 
is contained in a greater, called the dividend ; the number of 
times which the divisor is contained in the dividend being 
termed the quotient. In Natural I'liilosophv, or Mechanics, 
the taking a thing to pieces in order to have a more complete 
conception of the whole. This is frequently necessary in very 
complex beings, or a piece of curious mechanism, the several 
parts of which cannot be surveyed at one view. In Music, 
the dividing the interval of an octave into a number of less in¬ 
tervals. In Rhetoric, the arrangement of a discourse into 
several heads. In Yt’ar, the divisions of a battalion are the 
several parts into which it is divided in marching. At Sea, the 
third part of a fleet of men of war, and sometimes the ninth, 
which last, happens when the fleet is divided into three squa¬ 
drons, for then each squadron is distributed into three divi¬ 
sions. In an engagement, the order of battle is to place all 
the squadrons and all the divisions on each side in one line; 
and this order is kept as long as the wind and other circum¬ 
stances wilt permit. 

DIVI SOR, s. [divisor, Lat..] in Arithmetic, the dividing 
number, or that by which the dividend is divided, and which 
shews how many parts it is to be divided into. 

DIVORCE, s. [divortiurn, Lat.] a breach or dissolution 
of the bond of marriage, or the legal separation of man and 
wife. The usual divorces among us are of two kinds, viz. 
a mensd Sf tliaro, from bed and board ; and, a vinculo matri¬ 
monii, from the bond or tie of marriage. The first does not 
dissolve the marriage, since the cause thereof is subsequent 
to it; and at the same time supposes the marriage to be law¬ 
ful. This divorce may he on account of adultery in either 
of the parties, for the cruelty of the husband, Sic. As this 
divorce dissolves not the marriage, so it does not debar the 
woman of her dower, nor bastardize, her issue, or make void 
any estate for the life of the husband and wifi:. A divorce 
a vinculo matrimonii, entirely dissolves the marriage, as the 
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cause is a pre-contract with some other persons, consan¬ 
guinity or affinity within the Levi deal degrees, impotency, 
impuberty, &c. In this case, the dower is gone, and the 
children begotten between the parties divorced are bastards. 
On this divorce ine parties are at liberty to marry again; 
and in divorces for adultery, several acts of parliament have 
allowed the innocent party marriage with another person. 
Divorces are only to be had by consent of parliament. 

To DIVO'RCE, v. a. to separate husband and wife from 
each other; to abolish and annul the marriage contract. 
Figuratively, to force asunder, or to separate by violence; 
to take away by force; to put away. 

DIVO'RCEMENT, s. the abrogating, annulling, or set¬ 
ting aside, the marriage contract, and separating a man and 
wife from each other. 

DIVO'ItCElt, s. the person who causes the legal separa¬ 
tion of a man and his wife. A sectarian, so called. 

DIURETIC, a. |emjnjm-oc. Or.] having the power to 
provoke urine. Substantively, a medicine for that purpose. 

DIU'RNAL, a. [ diurnus , I .at. diurnal, Fr.] relating to 
the day; constituting the day; performed in the space of a 
day; daily; quotidian. 

DIU'RNAL, s. [ diurnal , Fr.] a journal, or day-book. 

DIU'RNAl.l.Y, ad. daily, or every day. 

DIUTU'RNITY, s. [dinturnitas, Lat.] length of duration; 
long continuance of any being. 

To DIVU'I.GE, v. a. [ divulyo , l.at.] to publish; to make 
known or publish; to proclaim or manifest; to reveal. 

DIVU'LGKR, s. a publisher; one who exposes to public 
view; one. that reveals a secret. 

DIVU'LSiON, s. [divulsio, Eat.] the act of pulling away, 
plucking, or rending one thing from another; laceration. 

Dl'ZARD, or Dl'SARD, s. [dysig, Sax.] a blockhead; a 
fool; a boasting falker: a prattler. 

To DI'ZEN, e. a. f a corruption probably from To Du; in ] 
to dress, deck, or spruce up; to rig out. A low word. 

Dl'ZZlNESS, s. giddiness, or swimming in the head. 

Dl'ZZY, a. [disig, Sax.] giddy, having a swimming in the 
head,or a sensation of turning round; whirling; vertiginous; 
rotatory. Figuratively, giddy, thoughtless. 

To Dl'ZZY, v. a. to make giddy; to whirl round. 

DNIEPER, anciently Bor is thaws, a large river of 
Europe, rising in the government of Tver, or Tvveer, and 
falling into the Black Sea about 10 miles below Ockzakow. 
It (lows entirely through the Russian dominions through its 
whole course of about 800 miles; during which its naviga¬ 
tion is only once interrupted by a series of cataracts, which 
begin below the mouth of the Samara, and continue for 40 
miles. They are passed, however, without much hazard, 
even by loaded barks, except in seasons of great drought. 

DNIESTER, anciently Tyrns, a fine river of Europe, 
which rises in Galicia, or Austrian Poland, and passing by 
Choezim, Bender, &c. fails into the Black Sen at Akerman, 
between the mouths of the Danube and Dnieper. 

To DO, v. a. [prefer, did, part. pass, done ; don, Sax.] 
to perform, act, or practise. To execute or discharge, ap¬ 
plied to a message; to cause; to transact; to have recourse 
to,used as a sudden and passionate question. To perform; 
to exert; to deal; to gain a point; to put; to finish; to con¬ 
clude; to settle. What to do with, signifies to bestow, to 
employ, to dispose of, or what use to make of. “ He knows 
not what to do with his money.” Neuterly, to cease to he 
concerned with. “I have done with him.” To fare; to he 
conditioned with respect to health or sickness. To be able 
to succeed, or perfect a design. “We shall do without 
him.” Addison. Sometimes however it is used to save the 
repetition of another verb. “ 1 shall come, but if I do not, go 


away;’’ i. e. if I come not. Sometimes it is used as a word 
of peremptory and positive command; as, “Help me, do.” 
Or to increase the emphasis of the verb which follows it; 
“ But 1 do love her.” Shak. And sometimes by way of 
opposition; “I did love him, but scorn him now.” 

DO'CIBLE, a. [ docilis , Lat.] submitting to instruction; 
easy to be taught; tractable; docile. 

DO’CIBLE NESS, s . teachableness; docility. 

DOCILE, a. [docilis, Lat.] teachable; easily taught; 
tractable. 

DOCI'LITY, s. [ docilitas, Lat.] aptness to receive in¬ 
struction; readiness to be taught. 

DOCK, s. in Law, an expedient for cutting off an est.Oe- 
tail in lands or tenements, that the owner may In; enabled to 
sell, give, or bequeath the same. In Maritime affairs, a pit, 
great pond, or creek, by the side of a harbour, made con¬ 
venient either for the building or repairing of ships, from 
doh, Cioth.; it is of two sorts; the dry-dock, where the water 
is kept out by great flood-gates; and a wet-dock, a place 
where a ship may be hauled into, out of the title’s way. 
Among sportsmen, the fleshy part of a beast’s chine, be¬ 
tween the middle and the buttocks. Also, the snimp of 
a horse's tail after docking. In Botany, a plant of which 
there are 17 species, ten of which glow wild in England, 
troin docce. Sax. the blood-wort, cuckoo-incut, and sorrel, 
belonging to this genus. 

To DOCK, v. a. to cut a tail off, or short; to cut any 
thing short; to lay a ship in a dock. In Law, to cut off ail 
entail; to lessen the charge of a bill. 

DO'CKET, s. a direction tied or fastened to goods; a 
summary or abridgment of a larger writing. 

To DO'CKET, n. a. to mark by a docket. 

DO'CTOR, s. [doctor, Lat.] one so well versed in any 
science as to be able to teach it; a person who has taken 
the highest degree of music, law, physic, or divinity. 

DO'CTORAL, a. [docloralis, Lat.] belonging to a doctor's 
degree. 

DO'CTOR ALLY, ad. after the manner of a doctor. 

DO'CTORSHIP, s. the office or rank of a doctor. 

DO'CTRINAL, (sometimes accented on the second syl¬ 
lable)'a. [from doctrina, Lat.] belonging to or containing 
doctrine or instruction formally taught. 

DO'CTRINALl.Y, ad. positively; in the form of precepts 
or instruction; as necessary to he held. 

DO'CTRINE, s. [doctrina, Lat.] the principles or positions 
of any sect or master; the thesis or maxims delivered in a 
discourse; any thing taught; the act of teaching. 

DO CUMENT, s. [documcntum, Lat.] an instruction, ad¬ 
monition, precept, or direction; a precept of some dogma¬ 
tical or positive person, or master ; vouchers, or original 
writings, produced in support of any charge or accusation. 

DO'DDEK, s. [from ton term, Belg. to shoot up, ac¬ 
cording to Skinner] the name of a very singular plant; 
when it first shoots from the seed it has little roots, which 
pierce the earth near the roots of other plants; but the 
eapillaments, of which it is formed, soon after edinging 
about these plants, the roots wither away. From this time 
it propagates itself along the stalks of the plant, -ntangling 
itself about them in a very complicated manner. It has 
no leaves. It is known in some parts of England by the 
names of hellweed and devil’s guts. 

DO'DDERF.D, a. overgrown with dodder; wasted, or 
decayed. “ Dodder'd with age.” Drxjd. 

DODE'CAGON, s. [ciiceca and yuvia, Gr.] a figure hav¬ 
ing twelve sides. * 

DODF.CA'TIEDRON, s. [cuictca and Nyn, Gr.] a figure 
with twelve equal sides, each of which is a pentagon. 

4 F 
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DOD EC. AT KA1 O'lllON, s. [cwcmariigupioi', Or.] the twelfth 
part. 

To DODGE, (probably corrupted from dog) v. a. to use 
craft, evasions, or low shifts; to shift place as another 
approaches. Figuratively, to play fast and loose; to raise 
high expectations and baffle them; to shuffle, or baffle. 

DO'DMAN, s. a kind of shell-fish, which casts its shell 
like the lobster, and is likewise called the hodmundod. 

DOE, do, s. [da, Sax.] a shc-deer, the female of a buck. 
A feat; whut one can perform; pronounced du. 

DU'Ett, s. [from To Du] one who performs any thing, 
whether good or bail; a performer; one who practises. 

To DOFF, i\ a. [from du <>//'] to strip; to put off dress; 
to put away, or get rid of; to delay or shift off.' This word 
is obsolete in all its senses, and seldom used but bv rustics. 

DOG, x. [dugghc, lielg.J a domestic animal, the species 
of which are remarkably various, comprising the mastiff, 
spaniel, bull-dog, hound, greyhound, terrier, &e. the larger 
sort being used as guards, and the lesser for sports. In 
Astronomy, the name of a constellation, called likewise 
Sirius, or Canicula. Figuratively, used as a term of reproach 
f ir a man. When added to the names of other animals, it 
signifies a male of the species, as a dog-fox, a </i«/-'otter. 
Used as a particle, and added to another word, it signifies 
something worthless, as a dog- rose. To send or give to the 
dogs, is a phrase implying to be ruined, made away with by 
extravagance, or destroyed. 

To DOG, v. a. to hunt, or pursue like a hound. 

DO G DANE, s. a plant. 

DOG BERIi Y-Tli EE, s. a species of cornel, called also 
gutter-tree; a kind of cherry. 

DO'GBOLT, a. wretched; miserable. 

DO'GBRIAR, x. the briar that le-ars the hip. 

DO'(iCl 1 EAR, a. extremely cheap, as cheap as dog’s-meat. 

DO'G-DAYS, s. the days in which the dog-star rises and 
sets with the sun; which, on account of their great heat, are 
supposed to he very unwholesome or unhealthy. 

1)()GE, x. [doge, ltal.] the ancient title of the supreme 
magistrate of the republics of Venice and Genoa. 

DOGFISH, s. the same with the shark. 

DO'GFl.Y, s. a voracious biting fly. 

DO'GGEI), a. sullen; sour; morose; or ill-humoured. 

DOGGEDLY, ad. in a sour, morose, or ill-humoured 
manner. With an obstinate resolution. 

DO'GGEDNESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a 
person is not moved to pleasantry by any objects of mirth, 
or pleased by offices of kindness and civility; siillenncss; 
moroseness. 

DOGGER, s. a small ship, or fishing-vessel, built after 
the Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern, commonly but one 
mast, and a well in the middle for keeping fish alive; prin¬ 
cipally used in fishing on the Dogger Bank, from whence it 
derives its name. 

DO'GGEltEL, dog-grel, s. in Poetry, applied to such 
compositions as have neither accuracy with respect to their 
rhymes, harmony with regard to their metre, dignity of ex¬ 
pression, fertility of invention, or elevation of sentiment. 

DOGGEREL, a. loosed from the measures or rules of 
regular poetry ; vile ; despicable ; mean ; used of verses, 
*• Dogg'rel rhymes.” Dr yd. 

DO'GGISH, a. churlish; brutish. 

DO'GHEARTED, a. cruel; pitiless; malicious. 

DO'GMA, s. [Lat.] an established principle, axiom, or 
maxim; doctrinal notion. 

DOGMATIC, or DOGMATICAL, a. positive: strongly 
attached to any particular notion or opinion; authoritative, 
or imperious in forcing one’s opinions as indubitable truths. 


DOGMATICALLY, ad. in a positive, imperious, or pe¬ 
remptory manner; magisterially. 

DOGMA'TICALNESS, s. the quality of being positive 
of the truth of one’s own opinions, and endeavouring to 
force them magisterially or imperiously on others. 

DO'GMATISM, s. positiveness in opinion. 

DO'GMATIST, x. [dogmatiste, Fr.] one who advances bis 
opinions as infallible, supports them with great obstinacy, 
and magisterially demands the assent of others to them. 

To DO'GMATIZE, v. n. to advance any opinion posi¬ 
tively, and endeavour to propagate it imperiously. 

1X)GM ATI ZER, x. one who advances opinions with an 
air of insolent confidence; a magisterial teacher. 

DO'GROSE, s. the flower of the wild briar, or hip tree. 

DO'GSI.KKP, x. a pretended or dissembled sleep. 

DOG'S-MEAT, x. carrion, or horse-flesh, sold for the 
food of dogs; refuse; vile stuff 

DO'GSTAR, x. the star which rises and sets with the 
sun during the dog-days, also railed Sirius' and Canicula. 

DO'U'NTAIL, x. a plant found iti pastures; a kind of grass. 

DO'G’STOOTII, x. a plant. 

DOGTEETH, x. in Anatomy, the four teeth, two in each 
jaw, which are situated between the incisures and the grin- 
ders; they are by some called the rye-teeth. 

DOGTRICK, x. ati 'ill turn; surly and brutal treatment. 

DOGTROT, x. a gentle trot, resembling that of a dog. 

DOGWOOD, x. a species of cornelian cherry. 

DO'II.Y, s. a coarse woollen stuff, supposed to be so 
called from the natno of the inventor. A small napkin, 
used at desserts, for placing the wine-glass upon. 

DOINGS, x. [plural, and seldom used in the singular, 
from Do, the verb] any thing performed, whether good or 
bad. Performances; exploits; behaviour; conduct; bustle; 
tumult; merriment. Seldom used but in ft ludicrous sense. 

DOIT, s. [duyt, Ilelg. dogght, ErseJ a small piece of 
money current in Holland. 

To DOLE, v. a. [da-lan, Sax.] to divide in portions or 
shares; to deni out, or distribute. 

DOLE, x. [deal. Sax.] the act of dividing into shares or 
portions In Law, a portion or share. Portion, or condi¬ 
tion, applied to the circumstances or incidents happening to 
a person. Grief, sorrow, misery, from dolro, l.at. to grieve. 
“In equal scale weighing delight and dole.” Shak. 

DOLE, s. in Husbandry, a void space left in tilling. See 
Dai.k. 

DO'LEEUL, a. dismal ; sorrowful ; having the external 
appearance of sorrow; melancholy; afflicted; dolorifie. 

DO LEFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew or cause 
sorrow; sorrowfully; dismally; querulously. 

DO'LEFULNESS, x. the quality which shews or expresses 
grief, or causes it in others; soriow; melancholy; distualncss. 

DOLEGE'LLY, a town of North Wales, the largest in 
Merionethshire, with a market on Tuesdays and Saturdays, 
and a population of about 408(> souls. It is scaled on the 
river Wnion, in a vale so called, at the foot of the great 
rock Gader Idris, has a good manufacture of coarse woollen 
cloth, undyed, called webbing, and is 12 miles S. E. of 
Harlech, and 212 N. W. of London. 

DO'LESOME, a. full of grief; extremely sorrowful, 
applied to persons. Gloomy, dull, or affecting a person 
with melancholy; dismal; gloomy; doleful. 

DO'LESOMELY, ad. in such a manner as to affect a 
person with deep sorrow. 

DO'LESOMKNESS, s. the quality of affecting a person, 
with extreme sorrow; dismalncss; gloominess; melancholy. 

DOLL, s. a contraction of Dorothy; and applied to a 
puppet, used by children as a plaything. 
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DO'LLAR, s. [dalcr, Bel".] a silver coin, current in several 
parts of Germany anil Holland, as well as in .Spain and 
Portugal, of the value of from 2s. (id. to 4s. 6d. sterling. 
They also form the chief metallic currency in America and 
the West Indies. There are various species of them; as the 
rix-dollar, semi-dollar, quarter-dollar, Ac. In 1797 Spanish 
dollars were stamped at the Tower, and issued as legal coin 
in Great Britain at the value of 4s. 9d. each, but were after¬ 
wards called in. In 1804 they were entirely re-coined, to 
pass current at 5s. each, under the denomination of Bank-of- 
England tokens; in 1811 their value was raised to 5s. 6d. anil 
in 1817, on the issue of the new silver coinage, they were 
suppressed. 

DOI.ORI'FIC, a. [dolorijiais, I .at.] causing grief or pain. 

DOT.OHOUN, a. [from dolor, Lat.] mournful or sorrowful, 
applied to persons. Affecting with grief or pain, applied to 
things. Doleful; dismal; gloomy. 

DOLOUR, s. [dolor, l.at.] grief or sorrow; pain or pang. 

DOLPHIN, s. [<lctplan, Lat.] the name, of a large sea- 
lisli. In Astronomy, a constellation of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere, consisting of eighteen stars. 

DOLT, s. [dol, Teut.j a fool, or person of dull appre¬ 
hension; a blockhead; a heavy stupid fellow. 

DO'l.TISll, n. stupid; like a fool or blockhead; dull. 

DO M ABLE, a. [domubilis, l.at.] tameable. 

DOMA'IN, s. [domuiiw, Er.] land possessed by one as a 
proprietor, heir, or governor. Dominion ; empire. 

DOME, s. [Er. dooms, Lat.] a house or building, gene¬ 
rally applied to a stately building, or to one set apart for 
divine service. In Architecture, a roof of a hemispherical 
form, resembling the lu ll of a gieat clock, raised over the 
middle of a building; a cupola. 

DO'MESDAY. See Doomsday. 

DO.ME'STIG, or DOMESTICAL, a. [ domestiais , Lat.] 
belonging to a house, or the management of a family; fit to 
inhabit a house, applied to animals. Private, not open. 
Inhabiting a house; not wild. Applied to wars, intestine, 
or civil; opposed to those carried on in a foreign country. 

DOMESTIC, .v. a servant who lives in the same house 
with his master; generally applied to the servants of persons 
of distinction. 

To DOMESTICATE, v. a. to make domestic; to with¬ 
draw from the public. 

DOMICI'LIARY, a. intruding into private houses. 

To DO’MIFY, v. a. to tame. 

DO'MINANT,«. [dominant, Fr.] predominant; presiding; 
ascendant. 

DOMINATION, s. [domimlio, Lat..] power; dominion; 
tyranny; one highly exalted in power, used of angelic beings. 

To DO'MINATE, v. a. [dominatus, Lat.] to prevail ovei- 
others; to govern. 

DO'MINATIVE, a. imperious; insolent; presiding. 

DOMINA'TOR, *. [Lat.] the presiding, ruling, or govern¬ 
ing power. An absolute ruler. 

To DOMINEER, t>. w. [dominor, Lat.] to exert authority 
or power in an insolent, arbitrary, and tyrannical manner. 

DOMI'NGO, St. or Hispaniola, or Hayti, i. c. High Land,' 
the richest of the Caribbee Islands in the West Indies, 370 
miles in length, and from 60 to 120 in breadth; divided at 
the W. end into two peninsulas, about 25 miles broad, that 
to the S. being the longest, and extending 150 miles. The 
climate, though hot, is healthy, except to new comers. The 
country is uncommonly fruitful, and beautifully diversified 
with hills and valleys, woods and rivers; it is also well 
stocked with fruit trees, and produces coffee, sugar, indigo, 
tobacco, salt, cotton, ginger, gums, wax, honey, and drugs. 
Its coasts and rivers arc well supplied with fish and turtles; 


and the animals taken thither from Europe have multiplied 
prodigiously, supplying provisions, hides, mid tallow. 'I lie,.- 
are also mines of gold, talc, and crystal. Tl mil v.as 
discovered by Columbus is 1492, and the Spaniards had full 
possession of it for 120 years, in the first 15 of which they 
reduced a million of inhabitants to 60,000. They were after¬ 
wards forced to divide the island with the French, who had 
the W. part till 1795, when the Spaniards ceded the whole 
to them. In 1791, an insurrection broke out in the French 
part, and in a short time 100,000 negroes were in arms; the 
manufactures and plantations appeared as one general con¬ 
flagration, and the plains and mountains were covered with 
carnage. In 1797, the French directory invested Toussamt 
Louyerture, an African by birth, with the office of comman¬ 
der in chief and governor general of the island. This man 
had made himself conspicuous by his abilities as a leader of 
the revolted negroes, and had gallantly defended the island 
against the British, who expected, from the prevailing anarchy, 
to have made an easy conquest of it. Toussaint was pos¬ 
sessed of no ordinary talents; his administration was attend¬ 
ed with the most happy effects in tranquillizing the island; 
and he gave it a constitution, on the model of a l ‘public, 
acknowledging, indeed, a virtual dependence on France, but 
in reality operating on independent principles. In 1802, 
Napoleon Buonaparte, tiist consul of France, sent over an 
army of 25,000 ngm, to bring back St. Domingo to its former 
state. A sanguinary warfare of three months’ continuance 
ensued, which was at last terminated by a proposal of terms, 
which Toussaint was willing to accede to. During the nego¬ 
tiation, however, he was decoyed on board a French ship, on 
an invitation to dine with the commander in chief, and was 
perfidiously put in irons, and conveyed to France, when* he 
perished miserably. Two other black chiefs, Dessalines and 
Christophe, escaped the snare, and under them the negioes 
again (lew to arms, and took a dreadful revenge on the French 
inhabitants, whom they indiscriminately massacred. Des- 
saliues succeeded to the authority of Toussaint, and in 1804, 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor of Hayti. In 1806, 
the chiefs began to war against each other, and the black, 
empeior was killed. Christophe was elected chief in hi* 
place, and in 1811 was crowned by the style and title of 
Henry king of Hayti. He reigned 10 years, the greater part 
of which was spent in war with other chiefs, particularly 
Petition and his successor Boyer, who maintained the re¬ 
publican form of government, with the title of president 
The population, which, in 1802, did not afhount to 500,000, is 
now, notwithstanding the internal wars, to which the island 
for 25 years was subjected, above a million. The exportation 
of coffee is very great, as is the cultivation of cotton and cocoa. 
Education is greatly encouraged, and the progress made by 
this negro republic, in all the most, useful arts of civilization, 
is rapid. The commerce is well regulated, but it has hitherto 
been rather too much in the hands of the resident European 
agents. By the treaty of Paris, in 1814, the French formally 
ceded this island to Spain ; but European sovereignty is 
merely nominal. It lies bqfp'cen Cuba and Jamaica to the 
W. and Porto Pico to the E. St. Domingo, the capital, 
contains a population of 25,000 souls; and is seated in 
lat. 18. 28. N. Ion. 69. 50. W. 

DOMI NICA, s. Palm-Sundav. 

DOMINICA, an English West-India island, about 28 
miles in length and 13 in breadth. It yields coffee, indigo, 
ginger, and other articles of West-lndia produce; bill the 
soil, being thin, is more adapted to the rearing of cotton 
than sugar. In the woods are innumerable swarms of bees, 
which produce great quantities of wax and honey, and the 
island is well supplied with rivulets of water. It is divided 
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into ten parishes. The only towns of note are Charlotte 
Town, or Rousseau, on the S. \V. siile of the island, and 
Portsmouth, at the head of Prince Rupert’s Bay. By recent 
accounts (1833) it is computed that the whole population is 
810, while the tree persons of colour are 3607 and the slaves 
are 1.3,392. It lies about half way between Guadaloupe and 
Mariinico, in lat. 16. 32. N. Ion. 61. *23. W. 

DOMl'NICAl., n. noting the Lord’s day, or Sunday. The 
dominical letter, in Chronology, denotes the Sunday in alma¬ 
nacks, &c. throughout the year: of these letters there are 
seven, from A. to li. inclusive; and as in leap-years there is 
an inteiealary day, two are then used, the first of which 
denotes every Sunday till the intercalary day, and the second 
all the Sundays which follow after it. The dominical letter 
for any particular year being known, it may bo readily found 
for any succeeding one, hv observing that they move in a 
retrograde order, so that it - in any given year the Sunday- 
letter was D, in the following year, (provided it was not leap- 
year,) it would he C, in the next year after that, B, and so 
on: but in leap-years there are two of them used, as for ex¬ 
ample, iu the year 1819 the dominical letter was C, in 1820 
(being leap-year) BA in 18*21, G, &c. 

DOMI NICANS, a religious order, called in France" Jaco¬ 
bins, and in England Black Friars, or Preaching Friars. 
This order, founded by St. Dominic, a native of Spain, was 
approved of by Innocent IU. in 1216, ai^l confirmed l»v a 
bull of Honorius 111. iu 1*216, under St. Austin’s rules, and 
the founder’s particular constitutions. 

DOMI'NION, s. [dominium, I,at.] sovereignty; the exercise 
of power and authority. The space of ground or territory sub¬ 
ject to a person, applied to place. Predominancy; preference. 
An order of angels, between thrones and principalities. 

DO'MINO, s. a hood worn by a canon of a cathedral. 
Also, a dress iu form of a gown worn at masquerades. 

DON, one of the principal rivers in Europe, which sepa¬ 
rates it on the S. E. from Asia. It rises near Epiphan, in the 
government of Tula, and falls by three streams into the Sea 
of Azof. Its whole course, including its numerous windings, 
is estimated at 700 miles. In the„spring, it rises upwards of 
16 feet, and overflows the neighbouring plains. 

DON, s. [dominus, Lat.] the Spanish title for a gentleman, 
as Don Quixotic. It is used with us ludicrously. 

To DON, v. a. fa contraction of do on] to put on; to invest 
one with. Obsolete. 

DONA GIIA DEN, a sea-port of Ireland, in the county of 
Down, and province of Plater, about 20 miles W. S. W. of 
Port Patrick, in Scotland, between which two places are 
regular packet-boats. It is 15 miles E. by N. of Belfast, 
ami 94 N. E. of Dublin. Population 3143. 

DO'NARY, s. [donarium, Lat.] a thing given for sacred uses. 

DONATION, s. [donatio, Lat.] the act of giving any thing 
voluntarily or unasked; the grant by which any thing is 
given. 

DO'NATISTS, s. schismatics in the ancient church of 
Africa, who took their name from their leader Donatus. 
He taught that baptism administered by heretics was null; 
that every church but the African was become prostituted; 
and that he was to he the restorer of religion. 

DO'NATIVK, *. [from donatif, Fr.] a gift, largess, or some 
considerable present. In the Canon Law, a benefice given 
by the patron to a priest without presentation to the ordi¬ 
nary, and without institution or induction. The king may 
found a church or chapel, and exempt it from the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary; or by letters patent he may license a com¬ 
mon person to found such a church, and ordain it to be made 
a donative. There can be no lapse of such a benefice, though 
the bishop may compel such person to nominate a clerk by 


ecclesiastical censures, and the clerk must be qualified as 
other clerks of churches are. 

DONCASTER, a spacious, populous town, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Saturday, seated on 
the river Don, in the great road between London and York, 
containing 1874 houses, and 8857 males and 4687 females. 
It is governed by a mayor, and is a considerable wool market, 
and has manufactures of stockings, petticoats, knit waist¬ 
coats, gloves, and leather caps. It is 37 miles S. of York, 
and 161 N. by W. of Loudon. 

DONE, participle of Do. 

DONE, an interjection made use of by the party who 
accepts of, or agrees to, a proposed wager, implying, it is as 
yood as done, or let it be done, or let it be so. 

DONEE', s. one to whom a gift is given. 

DO'NEGAL, a county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
68 miles in length, ami about 44 in breadth, hounded on the W. 
and N. by the ocean; on the K. by the counties of Londonderry 
and Tyrone; and on the S. by Fermanagh and the Bay of 
Donegal. It contains 4*2 parishes, about 25,000 houses, and 
298,104 inhabitants, and sends two members to parliament. 
The country is hilly and boggy, with rich valleys between the 
mountains, and has several excellent harbours. Its linen 
trade is pretty extensive. Its capital, Donegal, is situated on 
a bay of the same name, at the month the river Esk, 9 miles 
N. N. E. of Ballyshannon, 111 N.W. of Dublin. Pop. 1045. 

DO NJON, x. in Fortification, a strong tower or redoubt of 
a fortress, whither the garrison may retreat in ease of neces¬ 
sity, and capitulate with greatrr advantages. A tower or 
place in which prisoners were kept; now used of suhtera- 
neous prisons, and spelled dungeon. 

DO'NNINGTON, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Saturday, 8 miles W. S. W. of Boston, and 106 N. of 
Ixmdon. Much hemp is cultivated here. Population 1759. 

DO'NOR, s. [from dono, Lat.] one who gives. 

DOO DLE, s. [a cant word, perhaps corrupted from do 
little] a trifler; an idler. 

To DOOM, i). a. [deman, Sax.] to judge; to pass sentence 
against; to condemn; to destine; to command judicially, or 
by uncontrollable authority. 

DOOM, s. [dom, Sax.] the sentence or condemnation of a 
judge; the great judgment at the last day; the state to which 
a person is destined; fate; ruin or destruction. 

DOO'MSDAY, s. [domdeeg, Sax.] the last day, when judg¬ 
ment is to be passed upon all mankind; the day of judgment. 
The day in which a person is condemned, or is to be executed. 
Doomsday or domesday-book, denominated Liber Judiciarius, 
vel Censualis Anglin; that is, the judicial book, or book of 
tho survey of England, composed in the lime of William the 
Conqueror, from a survey of the several counties, hundreds, 
tithings, &c. The intent or design of this book was, to be 
a register, by which sentence may be given in the tenures of 
estates, and from which that noted question, whether lands 
he ancient demesne or not, is still derided. The book is still 
remaining in the Exchequer, fair and legible, consisting of 
two volumes, a greater and lesser; the greater comprehends 
all the counties of England, except Northumberland, Cum¬ 
berland, Westmoreland, Durham, and part of Lancashire, 
which were never surveyed, and except Essex, Suffolk, and 
Norfolk, which are contained in the lesser volume. 

DOOR, s. [dor, or dure. Sax.] a vacant place left in a 
building, through which persons may enter or go out. This 
is generally applied to private houses; but the entrance into 
cities, palaces, or the mansions of the nobility, is called a 
gate. Figuratively, a house, passage, avenue, inlet, or any 
means by which an approach or entrance may be made. 
Out of doors, is sometimes used for a thing abolished, laid 
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aside, quite gone, vanished, exploded, or sent away. At the 
door, implies something near, impendent, or imminent; as 
“Death is at the door." At the door of a person, signifies 
something that may be charged or imputed to a person; as 
“The fault lies wholly at my door.” Dryd. Next door to, 
implies approaching to, botdering on. 

DOO'ROASE, s. the frame in which doors are hung. 

DOO'RKEEPER, s. a porter; one that keeps the entrance 
of a house or public building. 

DO'QET, dok-et, s. a paper containing a warrant. 

DOR, s. the English name for the black beetle; applied 
also to the dusty beetle that flies about hedges in the even¬ 
ing. See Do liu. 

DORCHESTER, a borough, and the capital town, of 
Dorsetshire, with markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
It is a town of great antiquity, and was formerly a city, much 
larger than at. present. The ruins of the walls are still visible 
in certain places; and the castle stood on the spot now occu¬ 
pied by the county gaol. The houses are well built; it has 
three haudsome principal streets, besides back streets, three 
churches, and a tine terrace walk, planted with trees, almost 
surrounding the town. The county assises are held here; 
it sends two members to parliament. It has a population 
of 3023. It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a re¬ 
corder, and 24 common-council-men; has no manufactures; 
but is famous for its strong beer. In the neighbourhood are 
some curious remains of antiquity. It is seated on the river 
Frcnnc, .03 miles E. of Exeter, anil 120 W. by S. of London. 

DORCHESTER, a town in Oxfordshire, once a Roman 
station, but ruined in the wars with the Danes. Its market 
is discontinued ; but. it is provided with some very good inns; 
and the church, formerly the cathedral, is a large handsome 
structure. It was a bishop’s see till 1086, when William I. 
transferred it to Lincoln. It is seated on the Tame, 10 miles 
S. E. of Oxford, and 40 W. N. W.of London. 

DO'RIC ORDER, *.• in Architecture, the second of the 
five orders, being that between the Tuscan and Ionic. The 
characters of the Doric order, as now managed, arc, the 
height of its columns, eight diameters; the frieze, adorned 
with triglyphs, drops, and metopes ; its capital, without 
volutes: and admitting of cimuliums. 

DO'RMANT, a. [Fr.] sleeping; in a sleeping posture. 
Secret, or private, opposed to public. Leaning, not per¬ 
pendicular; made in the roof of a house. 

DO'RMITIVE, s. a medicine to promote sleep; an opiate. 

DO'RMITORY, s. \dormitorium, Lat.] a place for sleeping 
in, used commonly for a chamber with a great many beds. 
In old records, a burial place. 

DO'If MOUSE, s. [from dormio, Lat. and mouse] a mouse 
which passes a great part of the winter in sleep. 

DORN, s. [from dorn. Tout.] in Natural History, a fish, 
perhaps the same as the thornback. 

DO'RN ICK, s. a species of linen cloth used in Scotland for 
the table, first made at Deoruick in Flanders. Also linsey- 
woolsey; and sometimes coarse damask, 

DORR, s. [tor, Tout.] in Natural History, an insect pro¬ 
bably so called from its sound, and named likewise the 
hedge-chafer. 

DO'RSEL, or DO'RSER, s. [donate, Lat.] a pannier or 
bag hung on each side of a horse, for holding things of small 
bulk; sometimes spelled Dosseii. 

DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, 50 miles in length, 
and 35 in breadth. It is bounded on the N. by Wiltshire and 
Somersetshire, on the S. by the British Channel, on the W. by 
Devonshire, and on the E. by Hampshire. Itcontains 722,560 
acres, divided into 9 hundreds and 465 parishes; has 24 market 
towns, and sends 3 members to parliament. The number of 


inhabitants, in 1831, was 159,252. It produces all the com¬ 
modities common toother counties; besides which, it has 
both linen and woollen manufactures. The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very sandy; the northern 
part, which is divided by a range of chalk hills from the south¬ 
ern, affords good pasturage for cattle, while the southern part 
consists of fine downs, which feed great numbers of sheep; 
and on the sea-coasts is plenty of fish. The principal rivers 
are the .Stour, the Frome, and the Piddle. It gives the title 
of duke to the Sackville family. Dorchester is the county 
towu; but Poole is the largest. 

DORSI FEROUS, or DORSITAROUS, a. [from dorsum 
and fero, or jmrio, Lat.] bearing or bringing forth on the back. 
In Botany, applied to plants of the capillary kind, without 
stalk, which bear their seeds on the back of their leaves; such 
as the fern, &c. In Natural History, applied to the American 
frog, which brings forth her young at her back. 

DO’RTURK, s. [ dortoir, Fr.] a place to sleep in; a bed¬ 
chamber; a dormitory. 

DOSE, s. [to<nc, Or.] in Medicine, as much of any medi¬ 
cament as is proper to be taken at one time. As much of 
any liquor as a person can bear: sometimes used for that 
quantity which intoxicates. Quantity, generally. Any 
thing nauseous. 

To DOSE, v. a. to proportion a medicine properly to the 
patient or disease; to give physic, or any thing nauseous, to 
any man, in a ludicrous sense. 

DO'SSIL, s. a pledget; or a small lump or quantity of !int 
to be laid on a sore. 

DOST, the second person of do. 

DOT, s. a small point or spot made to mark any thing, 
by pressing the tip of a pen on the paper in writing, and re¬ 
sembling the mark at the end of the sentence j,] 

To DOT, v. a. to mark with specks. Neuterly, to make 
dots or spots. 

DOTAGE, s. want or weakness of understanding; imbe¬ 
cility of mind; excessive fondness for any person or thing: 
generally applied to persons in years. 

DOTAL, a. [dotalis, Lat.] relating to the portion of a 
woman; constituting her dowry. 

DOTARD, s. a person whose understanding is impaired 
by age; a man in his second childhood. 

DOTATION, s. [ dotatio, Lat.] the act ot giving a dowry 
or portion; endowment. 

To DOTE, v. n. [doten, Belg.] to have one’s understand¬ 
ing impaired by age or passion; to be in love to extremity. 
Actively, to regard with excessive fondness. 

DO TER, s. one whose understanding is impaired by years; 
one who loves a person or thing with excessive fondness. 

DO'TINGLY, ad. with an excessive love or fondness. 

DOTTARD, s. in Gardening, a tree kept from growing to 
its full height by cutting; also, a decayed tree. 

DOTTEREL, s. in Natural History, the name of a bird 
which mimicks gestures. 

DOUAY, a city of France, capital of the department of 
the North, with a fine arsenal, a foundery for cannon, a mili¬ 
tary school, a citadel, and three famous colleges. It is seated 
on the Scarpe, whence there is a canal to die Deule, 15 miles 
N. W. of Cambray. Lon. 3. 5. E. lat. 50. 22. N. 

DO'UBLE, dub-ble, a. [ double, Fr.] two things of the 
same sort, joined in pairs, and answering each other. Twice 
as much, applied to quantity 5 the same number repeated. 
Having twice the effect or influence, applied to power. 
Deceitful, acting two parts, one openly, and a different one 
in private. It is used in composition for two ways, as double- 
edged, having an edge on each side, or for twice the number 
or quantity; double-dyed, i. e. twice dyed. 

4 G 
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To DOUBLE, i’. w. to increase to twice tlie quantity, 
number, value, or strength. To turn hack, or wind, in run¬ 
ning. To play tricks: to use sleights. Actively, among 
sailors, to pass round a cape or promontory. To fold; to 
repeat the same word; to increase by addition. 

DOU BLE, s. twofold; twice the quantity, number, value, 
or quality'; strong beer, so called from its being twice as 
strong as the common sort. A trick; a shift; an artifice. 
In Hunting, a turning hack or winding made by game. 

DOU'Bf.E, ad. twice over: as, “I was double their age.” 
Swift. 

DOUBLE-DEALER, s. a deceitful insidious fellow, who 
acts one way to a person’s face, and another behind his back. 
One. who says one thing and acts another. 

DOUBl.E-DBA LING,s. artifice; dissimulation; duplicity; 
low or w : rkcd cunning. 

DOUBLE-HEADED, a. in Botany, having the flowers 
growing one to another. 

DOUBLE-MINDED, a. deceitful; acting contrary parts. 

J)OU'BI.ENESS,s. the state of a thing repeated twice; the 
state of a thing folded, or made twice its natural si/e. 

l)OU'BLER, . 1 . one who is guilty of deceit or dissimulation. 
One who increases by repetition, addition, or folding. 

DOU'BLET, dub-let, s. an under or inner garment, so 
called from its affording double the warmth of another. 

DOUBLE-TO'NGU ED, a. giving contrary accounts of 
the same thing; deceitful; insidious; fraudulent. 

DOU'Bl,E-TOOTH, s. a plant, the water hemp-agrimony. 

DOUBl.O'N, dub-loon, s. [Fr.] a Spanish coin, valued at 
two pistoles. 

DOU'BLY, ad. in a twofold manner; in twice the quantity; 
to twice the degree. Deceitfully; insidiously. 

To DOUBT, dout, v. m. [doubter, Fr.] to question; to be in 
uncertainty; to be unable to determine the reality, truth, or 
posibility of a thing, on account of the equality of the argu¬ 
ments on each side; to fear; to suspect; to hesitate; to desist 
or keep from action through suspense. Actively, to fear; to 
suspect; to distrust. 

DOUBT, s. uncertainty; suspense: a state of the mind 
wherein it remains undetermined. Figuratively, a question 
or some point undetermined and unsettled; a scruple; per¬ 
plexity; irresolution; suspicion; a difficulty proposed to the 
understanding. Synos. We are in uncertainty with respect 
to the success of our proceedings; in doubt what step to take; 
in suspense when we are held from acting by a delay of cer¬ 
tainty. Uncertainty requires caution; doubt, consideration ; 
suspense, patience. 

DOU'BTER, s. one who entertains scruples, or is not able 
to determine the truth or probability of a thing; one who is 
in an uncertain state of mind. 

DOU'BTF U L, a. full of uncertainty; dubious; irresolute; not 
settled in opinion. Ambiguous, or not clear, applied to the 
meaning of words; not determined in the mind on account 
of the quality of the proofs ,for and against. Hazardous; 
not secure. Suspicious; timorous. Partaking of different 
qualities. 

DOUBTFULLY, ad. with uncertainty and irresolution; 
with ambiguity, or want of clearness; dubiously. 

DOUBTFULNESS, s. dubiousness; suspense; the state 
of the mind wherein it is unable to determine with certainty, 
reality, or truth, for want of preponderating proofs; uncer¬ 
tainty. That which may admit of various and contrary 
senses, applied to words. 

DOU'BTIN'GLY, ad. in such a manner as to bo uncer¬ 
tain with respect to the reality or truth of a thing; in such 
a manner as to be fearful of some future ill; dubiously. 

DOUBTLESS, a. without any fear or apprehension of 


danger or ill; without doubt; positive; certain. Used adver¬ 
bially, it implies without doubt, question, or uncertainty. 

DOUCKER, s. a bird that dips in the water. 

DOVE, s. [duvo, old Tout.] a wild pigeon, generally 
applied to the female of the species. The dove is the 
symbol of simplicity, innocence, and peace. 

DO'VECOT, or DO'VF. HO USE, s. a small building in 
which pigeons are kept; a pigeon-house. 

DO'VEK, a sea-port of Kent, with markets on Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays. It is one of the cinque-ports, and a 
corporation, consisting of a mayor and 12 jurats; sends two 
members to parliament; and is the station of the packet 
boats, that, in time of peace, pass between Dover and Calais, 
from whence it is distant only 21 miles. It is situated be¬ 
tween two high hills. The castle is built on that to the E. 
of the town, and is very strong, containing barracks for 3000 
men. On the W. is the cliff’ described by Nhakspeare, and 
thenee called Sbakspcare’s cliff. The houses, which are about 
500, arc low, some built with brick, and others with flint stone. 
The inhabitants, about 10,000, are chiefly supported by the 
shipping, and by ship-building, rope making, and a small 
manufacture of sacking. It is 15 miles S. E. of Canterbury, 
and 72 S. FI. by E. of Loudon. 

DO'VETAIL, s. in Carpentry, a form or manner of join¬ 
ing boards, or timber, hv letting one piece into another, in 
form of a wedge reversed, or a dove’s tail. This one of the 
strongest kinds of joinings. 

DOUGH, doe, s. [dab. Sax.] the paste made for bread or 
pies before it is baked. 

DOUGIIBA'KED, a. unfinished; soft; not hardened to 
perfection. 

DO'UGHTY, dou-tv, a. [dohtig. Sax.] brave, noble, 
illustrious, in ancient authors. Obstinately brave ; stiff. 
Used !>v moderns in a ludicrous or ironical sense. 

DOUGHY, do-ey, a. not baked; not baked enough. 
Figuratively, soft: unsound; not 'confirmed by years or 
education in the love of virtue. 

DO'UGI.AS, a sea-port of the Isle of Man, nearly at 
the same distance from the English, Scottish, ami irish 
shores, with the best harbour in the island, which renders 
it. the principal mart of trade. The town rises near the S. 
point of the hay in a triangular form; and the residence of 
the English is chiefly confined to this spot. A packet-boat 
sails; hence weekly to Whitehaven. Near the mouth of the 
harbour is an ancient fort and a modern light-house. Lon. 
4. 28. E. lat. 54. 5. N. 

To DOUSE, v. a. [perhaps from evatr, Gr.] to plunge 
suddenly over head in the water; to give a person a box 
on the car. Neuterly, to fall suddenly into the water. 

DOUSE, x. a box on the ear; a low cant word. 

DO’WABLE, a. entitled to dower. 

DO’WAGKR, s. [douairicre, Fr.] a widow who has a join¬ 
ture; a title given to the widows of kings, or other nobility. 

DO’W DY, s. an awkward, ill-dressed, and clownish woman. 
Attentively, awkward; inelegant. 

DO’WERY, s. [douaire, Fr.] that which the wife brings to 
her husband in marriage. 

DO’WER, s. that portion which the law allows a widow 
out of the estates of her husband, after his decease. 

DO’WERED, part, portioned; supplied with a portion. 

DO’WERLESS, a. without a portion. 

DO’Wl.AS, s. a coarse kind of linen. 

DOWN,*, [formerly spelt doun; duun, Dan.] soft feathers, 
generally those which grow on the breasts of birds or fowls. 
Figuratively, that which softens or alleviates any uneasy sen¬ 
sation ; soft wool, or tender hair. 

DOWN, s. [dun. Sax.] a large open plain; a naked hill. 
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In the plural, used for a road near the coast of Deal in Kent, 
which is passed by shipping homeward and outward bound, 
and is a general place for men of war to rendezvous. 

DOWN, prep. [« dun, Sax.] from a higher to a lower 
situation; along a descent, from a rising ground to the plain 
on which it stands. Towards the mouth, applied to a river. 

DOWN, ad. on the ground; from a higher to a lower 
situation ; tending to the ground, or towards the centre. 
Out of sight, or below the horizon, applied to the situation 
of the sun, moon, &e. as, “The moon is down.” Shak. To 
boil down, is to exhaust all its strength, or so as to macerate 
or boil to pieces. Up and down, every where, or without any 
confinement to place. To go down, to be digested; to be 
received; to descend. 

To DOWN, v. a. to knock; to subdue; to suppress. 

DOWN, interject, an exhortation to destruction, demoli¬ 
tion, or abasement. 

DOWX, a county of Ireland, in the province of l ister, 
4 ’ mih's long, and 34 broad; bounded on the X. by the 
Irish sea, W. by Armagh, N. W. by Antrim, K. and S. by 
Carlingford bay and the ocean. It contains .'id parishes, and 
I inhabitants, sends 2 members to parliament, and is 
generally fertile, though in some places encumbered by bogs. 
iJiiienpii/rii!i, the county town, is a bishop’s see united with 
('minor, has a cathedral, sends one member to parliament, 
and stands on the S. W. branch of Lough Strangford, 74 
miles N. bv K. of Dublin. 

DO WNOAST, a. bent down; directed to the ground. 

DOWNFAL, s. ruin, applied to buildings. Calamity, 
disgrace, or change, from a state of dignity, affluence, and 
power, to one of indigence, misery, and disgrace. 

1)0' H'X/fA M, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Saturday, 
seated on the river Ouse, over which it has a bridge, and noted 
for the prodigious quantity of butter brought to it on Mondays, 
and sent to Cambridge up the Ouse, whence it. is conveyed 
in waggons to London, and generally known there by the 
name of Cambridge butter. It is 11 miles S. of Lynn, and 
81) N. by K. of London. Population 2198. 

DO'WNIIILL, x. declivity; descent. Adjeetivcly, de¬ 
clivous. descending. 

DO’ IVNTON, or Dunkton, a town of Wiltshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the river Avon, and is 
an ancient corporation, now disfranchised. Population 35(>2. 
0 miles S. K. of Salisbury, and 88 W. S. W. of London. 

DO'WNLOOKED, a. with the eyes east down or looking 
towards the ground, the natural expression of sorrow. 

DOWNLY'ING, a. about to be in travail of childbirth. 

DOWNIU'GIIT, ad. straight down; in a straight or 
perpendicular line; iu plain terms; completely. Without 
any dissimulation, flattery, or ceremony. 

DO'WNRIGHT, a. plain; open; professed; without 
disguise or dissimulation; directly tending to the point 
without circumlocution ; artless ; without ceremony; 
honestly; surlily. 

DO'WNSITTING, x. the act of going to rest, alluding to 
the eastern custom of lying on the ground; rest; repose. 

DO'WNWARD, or DO WNWARDS, ad. {duneweard, 
Sax.] towards the centre, or towards the ground ; from a 
higher to a lower situation. In a course of succession from 
father to son, &c.. applied to descent or genealogy. 

DO'WNWARD, a. moving from a higher to a lower situ¬ 
ation; declining; bending, or sloping towards the ground. 

DO'WNY, a. covered with soft and short feathers, or 
with a nap; made of soft feathers or down; soft; tender; 
soothing. 

DO'WRY, or DO'WRE, s. [douaire, Fr.] the fortune which 
a wife brings to her husband in marriage. See Dower. 


DOXO'I.OGY, s. [&i£u and Xoyoc, Gr.] a short verse or 
sentence, including praise and thanksgiving to God; such 
as, “ Glory be to the Father, and to the Hon, and to the 
Holy Ghost.” 

DO'XY, s. a strumpet; a prostitute; a loose wench. 

To DOZE, v. n. [dwas. Sax.] to slumber; to be half 
asleep; or in a sleepy state. Actively, to stupify or make 
dull. 

DOZE, s. a slumber, or imperfect sleep. 

DO'ZEN, s. [douzaine, Fr.] the number of twelve. 

DO'ZINESS, s. sleepiness, drowsiness; a strong inclina¬ 
tion or propensity to sleep. 

DO'ZY, a. inclined to sleep; drowsy; sleepy; sluggish. 

DRAB, x. [ drabbe, Sax.] a loose or unchaste woman. 
Thick cloth made of wool. A colour. 

DK.U.'HM, drain, s. [drachma, Lat.] an ancient silver coin 
worth about seven-pence three farthings sterling; the Ifilli 
part oi an ounce Avoirdupois weight. Among Apothecaues, 
the 8th part of an ounce, weighing either 3 scruples or (>0 
grains. An ancient Jewish coin, having on one side a harp, 
and on the reverse a bunch of grapes, called by the Jews 
half a shekel, but by the Greeks a draelun. 

DRACli NCULLS, x. [Lat.] a worm breeding between the 
skin and the flesh in hot countries, and reported to grow to 
the length of several yards. 

DRAFF, x. \draf, Belg.] refuse; lees; dregs; swill; scum 
of a pot; properly something fluid. 

DRA'FFY, a. abounding in dregs or sediments. Figura¬ 
tively, worthless,’ or only tit to be thrown away. 

DRAFT,.?. See Draco irr. 

DRAFT, a. employed in drawing, as oxen: a corruption of 
Draught, which see. 

To DRAG, o. a. [drayan. Sax.] to pull along the ground 
by main force; to draw heavily along; to draw along con¬ 
temptuously, and as unworthy any notice ; to pull along 
with violence. Ncutcrly, to hang so low as to trail upon 
the ground. 

DRAG, x. [dray. Sax.] an instrument with hooks, used to 
catch hold of things underwater; a net drawn along the bot¬ 
tom of the water. A kind of car, drawn by the hand; also 
called a truck. 

To DRAGGLE, or DAGGLE, r. a. to make dirty by 
trailing along the ground. Neutcrly, to glow or become 
dirty by drawing along the ground. 

DRA GNET, x. a net which is drawn along the bottom of 
the water. 

DllA'GON, s. [dragon, Fr.] a serpent, whether reul or 
imaginary, supposed to be furnished with wings, and to 
grow to an enormous size. Figuratively, one of a fierce 
and violent temper. A northern constellation. 

DRAGONET, x. [diminutive of dragon ] a little dragon. 

DRA'GON’S-BLOOD, s. a moderately heavy resin, of 
which there are two kinds; the one firm and compact, 
brought to England in small tears, wrapped up in long and 
narrow leaves, and called the Drops or Tears of Dragon’s 
Blood. The other is brought in larger masses or cakes of 
an irregular figure, less compact, less pure, and of much 
less value, than the other. The genuine Dragon’s Blood is 
the fruit of a tall tree of the palm kind, common in the island 
of Java, and some other parts of the East Indies. 

DRA'GONFLY, s. a fierce stinging fly. 

DRA'GON’SIIEAD, x. a plant. 

DRA'GONTREE, s. a species of palm. 

DRAGOO'N, x. [from dragen, Teut.] a soldier who serves 
both on foot and horseback. 

To DRAGOO'N, v. a. to persecute by abandoning a place 
to the rage of soldiers. 
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To DRAIN, v. a. [ trainer , Fr.] to draw off water or other 
fluids gradually; to empty a vessel by gradually drawing 
off what it contains; to dry by setting in such a posture or 
position as the fluid must naturally run out. 

DRAIN, s. a channel through which waters are gradually 
exhausted or drawn; a water-course; a sluice. 

DRAKE, s. [dree*, Belg.] a water fowl, the male of a duck. 
A small piece of cannon, from draco, I.at. 

DRAM,». in weight, the eighth part of an ounce, more pro¬ 
perly drachm. Such a quantity of distilled or spirituous 
liquors as is usually drank at once. 

DRA'M A, s. [fyapa, Gr.] a poem accommodated to action; 
in which the action is not related, but represented; and in 
. which therefore such rules are to be observed as make the 
representation probable. The principal species of the drama 
are two, comedy and tragedy. Some others there are of less 
note; as pastoral, satire, tragi-comedy, opera, Sic. 

DRAMATIC, or DRAMATICAL, a. represented by 
action, or on the stage. 

DRAMATICALLY, ad. after the manner of a poem acted 
on the stage; by representation. 

DRAMATIST, s. the author or composer of a dramatic 
piece acted on the stage. 

DRANK, the preterit of Drink. 

To DRAPE, v. a. [from drap, Fr.] to make cloth. Figu¬ 
ratively, to jeer, to satirize. 

DRAPER, s. one who sells linen or woollen cloth. 

DRA'PERY, s. [ drapperic , Fr.] the trade or art of making 
cloth; cloth made either of linen or woollen. In Painting 
and Sculpture, the clothing of a figure. 

DRA'STIC, a. [Spaoncuc, Gr.] powerful, vigorous, effica¬ 
cious. In Medicine, a remedy which operates speedily and 
powerfully, applied to the stronger cathartics. 

DRAUGII, s. [pronounced and corruptly written dr off] 
refuse; swill; scum of a pot; pot liquor. 

DRAUGHT, draft, s. [drmjht, Belg.] the act of drinking. 
A quantity of liquor drunk at once. Liquor drunk for 
pleasure. The action of moving or dragging carriages. 
The quality of being drawn or moved by pulling. The re¬ 
presentation of a person or thing by painting. A sketch or 
plan of some building or picture. A picture. In Fishing, 
the act of catching fish by a drag-net. The act of drawing 
or shooting a bow. In War, forces drawn off from the main 
army. A sink or drain. The depth which a vessel sinks 
into the water. In Commerce, a bill drawn by one person 
on another for money. In the plural, a game played on a 
chequered table, with round pieces of box and ebony. 
DRAUGHT-HOUSE, s. a depository for filth. 

DRAVE, the preterit of Drive. Drove is more used. 

To DRAW, i.i. a. [preter. drew; part. pass, drawn; 
draqan. Sax.] to pull along upon the ground from one 
place to another. To pull up, or raise from a deep place. 
To drag. To suck. To attract; to draw towards itself. 
To breathe or inhale, applied to air. To take from a cask 
(,t vessel. To pull a sword out of the scabbard, to un- 
sheath. To take bread out of an oven. To unclose, if dose 
before, hut to close together, if open, applied to curtains. 
To let out any liquid. To extract. To convey secretly. 
To protract or lengthen. To derive. To deduce as from 
postulates. In Painting, to represent the likenpgs of any 
person or thing, either by a pencil, pen, or colours. To 
imply, infer, or introduce a consequence. To induce or 
persuade. To win; to gain. To receive; to take up. To 
extort; to force. To wrest; do distort. To entice; to se¬ 
duce, to inveigle; to prevail on by fondness, used with in. 

In Commerce, to address a bill for a sum of money to a 
person. In Military Affairs, to detach or separate from the 


main body; to prepare for action; to range in battle-array. 
To draw up, to form in writing; to compose. To contract 
or shrink. To draw back, to retreat or retire; to retract a 
design, or decline an undertaking. To draw off, to extract 
by distillation; to drain out by a vent; to decline an engage¬ 
ment, or make a retreat. In Cookery, to disembowel; to 
take out the guts of poultry. 

DRAW, s. the act of drawing: the lot or chance drawn. 
DRAWBACK,*, money paid back or abated for ready 
payment. Figuratively, a deduction or diminution of the 
value or qualities of a thing. In Commerce, certain duties 
either of the customs or excise, allowed upon the exporta¬ 
tion of some of our own manufactures, or on foreign mer¬ 
chandises that have paid a duty on importation. 

DRAWBRIDGE, s. a bridge moving on binges, and by 
means of chains lifted up or let down at pleasure, in order 
to preserve or destroy the communication between two 
places, or a country and some fort. 

DRAWEE', s. one on whom a bill of exchange is drawn. 
DRAWER, s. applied to persons, one employed in fetch¬ 
ing water from a well, &c. In public houses, one who draws 
liquors from casks; a waiter. One who fonns the resem¬ 
blance of a person on paper or canvass, with a pen, pencil, 
or brush; a draughtsman; a limner. Applied to things, that 
which lias power of attracting towards itself. A box which 
slides in a groove or ease, in Surgery, that which discharges 
humours. In the plural, under breeches. 

DRA' WING, s. the act of taking or forming the likeness of 
a thingor person with a pen or pencil. A picture drawn with 
a pen or pencil; a delineation, or perspective representation. 

DRAWINGROOM, s. a room to which company retire 
after an entertainment; a room set apart for the reception 
of company at court. Figuratively, the persons or company 
assembled in a dm winy-room. 

To DR AWL, v. n. to speak witli a slow, disagreeable whine. 
Actively, to consume in a drivelling way. 

DRAWN, jiurt. [from draw] collected; pulled; equal; 
where each party takes his own stake; with a sword drawn. 
Open; put aside, or unclosed. Eviscerated. Induced as 
from some motive. 

DRA'WWELL, s. a well out of which water is raised by 
means of a bucket and rope. 

DRAY, or DRA'Y-CART, s. [from drag, Sax.] a low cart, 
used by brewers to convey their beer; a cart with low wheels, 
and sometimes with none; a sledge. 

DRA'YHORSE, s. a horse which draws a dray 
DRA'YMAN, s. one who drives a dray. 

DRA'YPLOUGH, s. a plow resembling a dray. 
iDRA' YTON, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Wednesday, seated on the river Tern, 17 miles E. by N. of 
Shrewsbury, and 151 N. W. of London. Population 41)13. 
DRA'ZEL, or DRA'TCHEL, s. a mean, dirty woman. 
DREAD, x. yd rad. Sax.] terror, or fear; the sensation ocea- 
sionetl by the sight of some terrible or dangerous object. 
Adjectively, awful or venerable in the highest degree. 

To DREAD, v. a. [drwdan. Sax.] to fear to an excessive 
degree. Neiitcrly, to be in fear. 

DREADER, s. one who lives in continual fear or appre¬ 
hension of some danger. 

DRE'ADFUL, a. causing excessive fear; frightful; for¬ 
midable; terrible; awful; venerable. 

DREADFULLY, ad. so as to cause fear or terror. 
DIIE'ADFULNESS, s. that quality which causes excessive 
fear or terror. 

DRE'ADLESS, a. void of fear; undaunted. 
DRE'ADLESSNESS, *. a disposition of mind that is void 
of fear; intrepidity; undauntedness. 
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DREAM, s. [droom, Belg.] the images which appear to rub; to break, or teach, applied to hofStM. fO 

the mind during sleep. Figuratively, a chimera; a ground- adjust. To trim, applied to lamps. To prepare victu 

less fancy, or conceit, which has no existence but in the for eating, applied to cookery. To curl, to comb out, 01 

imagination. This word is derived by Meric Casaubon, otherwise adorn hair or perukes. In Surgery, to apply ® 

with more ingenuity than truth, from ipapa rS /?«'*, the a plaster or other remedy to a wound. 
comedy of life; dreams being, as pluys are, a representation DRESS, s. that which a person wears to cover his body 
of something which does not really happen. Junius has from the inclemency of the weather ; clothes in splendid 
quoted the following epigram in support of this derivation; attiring; the skill or taste in choosing or wearing clothes. 

Xur/yi) wac o /3t'oc cat jt atyno y fj fia&t iratfatv, DRESSER, s. one employed in putting on a person’s 

Ti/v oireoriv /ttra&ic' ij <ftpt rat oiivvat. Anlhol. clothes; or in regulating or adjusting any thing. A broad 

To DREAM, v. n. to have ideas in the mind, while the and long kind of table or shelf, in a kitchen, used in pre¬ 
outward senses are stopped during sleep, which are neither paring victuals. 

suggested by any external object or known occasion, nor are DRESSING, s. attire; ornament; outward appearance, 
under the rule of the understanding; to think, to imagine, to Manual labour upon ground. In Surgery, the plaster o(* 
fancy, without reason. To be sluggish; to idle. other remedy applied to a sore. 

DREAMER, #. one who perceives things during sleep, DRESSY, u. showy in dress; distinguished by dress, 
without the suggestion of external objects; a person fond of To DRIB, v. a. to crop; to cut off; to defalcate, 

conceits; a fanciful man; an idler; a speculator. To DRl'BBLE, v. n. [by successive alterations from drip, 

DREAR, a. [dreorig, Sax.] affecting with melancholy; of dripan. Sax.] to fall in drops. To let the spittle fall from 

mournful; dismal; gloomy; sorrowful. one’s mouth; to slaver like an infant, or an idiot. Figura- 

DRE'ARY, a. [dreorig, Sax,] full of sorrow, or mournful, tively, to proceed slowly; to drivel. Actively, to throw 
applied to persons. Gloomy, dismal, or affecting with down, or scatter in drops. 

melancholy, applied to places. DRl'Bl.KT, s. a small sum of money; odd money. 

DREARILY, ad. dismally; terribly; dreadfully. DRl'ER, s. in Medicine, that which lias the quality of 

DREDGE, s. a thick, strong net, fastened to three spills absorbing moisture; a desiccative, 
of iron, and drawn at a boat’s stern, gathering whatever it DRIFT, s. the force which impels or drives a person or 
meets with at the bottom of the water, used for catching thing; violence; course. A raft, or any thing driven at 
oysters, and is a species of the drag-net. A provincial random, or in a body. A stratum, layer, or covering of any 
term for a mixture of oats and barley sown together. matter blown together by the wind; as a snow drift, i. e. a 

To DREDGE, v. a. to lish with a dredge. In Cookery, deep body of snow. The dust or mud scraped off public 
to scatter (lour over meat while roasting. highways. The tendency or particular design of an action; 

DREDGER, s. one who fishes with a dredge. A box the scope or tenor of ft discourse, 
with small holes at the top, used for scattering flour. To DRIFT, v. a. to drive or force along; to throw toge- 

DRK'GGINKSS, s. a fulness of lees or dregs. Foulness, ther on heaps. Neuterly, to amass, or form into heaps, 
applied to liquors; abounding with a ropy sediment. To DRILL, v. a. [drillen, Beig.] to make a hole with an 

DR F.'GGISH, a. abounding with lees or sediment, feculent; augre, gimlet, or drill; to bore; to drain, or make its passage 
foul; muddy. through small holes or interstices. To exercise soldiers, from 

DREGGY, a. muddy, foul, full of sediment; feculent. the French dr tile, a raw soldier. 

DREGS, s. [it has no singular; dregten. Sax.] the bottom, DRILL, s. an instrument used to bore holes in wood, iron, 

lees, or foul part of any liquor. Figuratively, the refuse, or brass. Military exercise. An ape, or baboon, 
sweepings, or worthless part of any thing; the dross or DIU'LT,-SOWING, s. a method of sowing grain or seed 

meanest part of a people. of any kind, go that it may all be at a proper depth in the 

To DRENCH, v. a. [drcnccan. Sax.] to soak or bathe; to earth, which is necessary for its producing healthful and 
plunge all over in some liquor; to wash; to steep; to moisten'; vigorous plants. A variety of drill ploughs have been in¬ 
to make very wet; to administer physic by violence. vented for this purpose, but the practice has not yet been 

DRENCH, s. a draught or swill, used by way of con- brought to great perfection, 
tempt; a potion or drink, prepared of several physical To DRINK, v. n. |prefer, drank, or drunk, part. pass, 
ingredients for a sick horse; physic which must be given drunk, or drunken; drcncan. Sax.} to swallow liquors; to 
by force. A channel of water. swallow an immoderate quantity of liquors. To drink to, to 

DRK'NCHF.R, s. one who dips or soaks any thing; one salute in drinking; to wish well in drinking. Figuratively, 
who administers physic by force. to suck up, or absorb. To hear; to see. 

DRESDEN, a city of Germany, and capital of Saxony. DRINK, s. liquor to be swallowed, opposed to meat, or 
It is divided by the river Kibe into the Old and New Town, solid food; any particular kind of liquor, 
which are joined together by a bridge (j85 paces in length, DRI'NKABLE, a. that may be drunk, 

and supported by nineteen piers. Both towns are surround- DRTNKKR, s. one who drinks. One fond of swallow¬ 

ed by strong fortifications. All the houses are built of square ing quantities of intoxicating liquors; a drunkard, 
free-stone, and are almost all of the same height; and though To DRIP, v. n, [drippen, Belg.] to fall in drops. Aq- 
the palaces are few, it is deemed the handsomest city in Ger- tively, to let fall in drops, to drop as fat in roasting, 
many. The population is nearly 70,000, including about DRIP, s. that which falls in drops. 

8000 Catholics and 1500 Jews. Here are manufactures of DRI PPING, s. the fat which drops fron. meat while 
gold and silver lace, jewelry, porcelain, paper-hangings, and roasting, called also kitchen-stuff. 

musical wind instruments. The situation of the city is low, DRI'PPING-PAN, s. the pan in which the fat of roast 
yet has a fine prospect all around. It is 80 miles N. N. W. meat is caught. 

of Prague. I.on. 13. 50. E. lat. 51. 6. N. To DRIVE, v. a. [preter. drove, part. pass, driven, or 

To DRESS, v. a. [dresser, Fr.] to put on clothes; to drove; drifnn, Sax.] to make a person or thing move by 
adorn, deck, or set out with clothes. Figuratively, to violence; to send to any place by force; to convey animals; 
clothe, or represent in a favourable light. To curry, or or make them walk from one place to another; to compel; 
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to enforce, or push home a proof or argument. tus- 
tress; to straiten. To drive trade, to carry it on. To con¬ 
duct a carriage. To let drive at, to intend; to mean; to 
endeavour to accomplish; to aim, or stiiku at with fury. 
To purify hy motion, as feathers. 

To DRIVEL, v. n. [a corruption from dribble ] to let the 
spittle fall out of one’s mouth like an infant or idiot. 

DlH'VKl,, s. slaver, spittle, or moisture dropped from the 
mouth. A fool; an idiot; a driveller. 

DRl'VELLKR, s. a fool or idiot, so called from their 
letting the slaver drop from their mouths. A dotard. 

DRIVELLING, part, weak in the understanding; foolish. 

DRI'YEN, the participle of drive. 

DRl'VKU. s. the person or thing which communicates 
motion hv force; one who guides and conveys beasts from 
one place to another; one who manages and guides the 
cattle drawing any carriage. 

To UK I 7./1.K, v. a. [from driselen. Tent.] to shed or let 
fall in small drops, or wet mist, like dew. Neutcrly, to fall 
in small slow drops. 

DRIZZLY, a. descending in small slow drops; descend¬ 
ing in a mist; resembling a mist, or moist vapour. 

DROGHEDA, a sea-port and bptough of Ireland, in the 
county of Louth. It is a strong place, surrounded hy a wall 
with four gates, has an excellent harbour, carries on an ex¬ 
tensive trade, particularly in corn and strong sheeting, and 
scuds one member to parliament. It is seated on the Boyne, 
which divides it into two parishes, 5 miles W. of the Irish 
sea, and‘26 N. of Dublin. Population, in iS.’il, l7,. , Kv>. 

DKOIL, s. a drone; a sluggard. A slave; a drudge. 

DROI'TWICH, a town of Worcestershire, with a market 
on Friday, seated on the river Salwarp, and of great note for 
its salt pit si, from whence they make tine white salt. It sends 
one member, to parliament, is 7 miles N. N. K. of Worcester, 
and 116 W. N. W. of London. Population ‘2-167. 

UIIOLE, a. [drule, Fr.] comical; exciting laughter. 

DHOLE, or DROLL, s. [drole, Fr.] a person whose 
business and employ is to raise mirth by antic gestures, or 
comical jests; a merry-andrew, or jack-pudding. A farce 
composed to excite laughter. 

To DROLL, v. n. [from drbler, Fr.] to plav the buffoon. 

DRO'LLKRY, s. jest; ridicule; or an endeavour to make 
a thing the object of mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY, s. [ilromedare, Ital.] in Natural History, 
a sort of camel, said to travel 100 miles a day. It is smaller, 
slenderer, and nimbler than the common camel, having either 
one or two hairy excrescences on its back, and is capable of 
great fatigue. Its hair is soft and short; it has no fangs or 
fore-teeth; and its feet, destitute of hoofs, are covered with 
a fleshy skin. It is about seven feet and a half high, from the 
ground to the top of its head 

DRONE, x. [droen. Sax.] the male bee,which hatches the 
young, makes no honey, has no sting, and is driven from the 
hive when the hatching time is over. Figuratively, an in¬ 
active, useless, or sluggish person; an idler. The bass note 
of a bag pipe; the bum, or instrument of humming. 

To DRONE, v. «. to live an inactive, useless, and dull 
life. To give a heavy dull tojie. 

DRO’ X FI ELD, a town in Derbyshire, with a market on 
Thursday. Population 3974. It has a frcc-school, and is 
6 miles N.of Chesterfield, and 156 N. N. W. of London. 

DRO'NISH, a. useless; sluggish and inactive. 

To DROOP, v. n. [from droef, Belg.] to languish with 
sorrow; to hang down the head with sorrow. Figuratively, 
to grow faint, weak, or dispirited; to sink; to lean down¬ 
wards; to decline, beautifully applied by Milton. 

DROP, s. [droppa, Sax.] a small portion or particle of 


water, or other fluid, in a spherical form; as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a continual stream ; a 
diamond hanging loose from the ear: so called from its 
resembling the form of a drop of any fluid in its descent. 
Drops, the plural, in Architecture, are ornaments, in the 
Done, entablature, representing drops, or little bells, imme¬ 
diately under the triglyphs. In Physic, any spirituous 
medicine to be taken in drops. 

To DROP, v. a. [dropiati. Sax.] to pour in small round 
particles; to let go; to let a thing fall from the hand; to 
utter slightly, or without caution; to insert or introduce by 
way of digression; to intermit, cease, or decline; to abandon 
a dependant; to lose in its progress; to bcdiop, or speckle. 
Neuteilv. to fall in separate particles of a roundish form; to 
let drops fall; to consume in drops; to fall, or come from a 
higher to a lower situation; to fall without violence; to die 
suddenly. To drop in, to come unexpectedly by. 

DM OP LET, s. a little (hop. 

DUO BRING, s. any liquor which has fallen in drops. 

UKOP-SKRE'NK. s. [i nitta-scrniu, l.at.J in Physic, a 
disease of the eye, consisting of an entire loss of sight, 
without any apparent taull or disorder of the part. 

DRO PSICAL, a. diseased with the dropsy ; hydropieal; 
tending to a dropsy. 

DRO PSIEI), part, atirctcd with the dropsv. 

DRO PSTON E, s. a spar formed into the shape of a diop. 

DRO PSY, s. [anciently wrote liydropisy, whence diopisi/, 
or dropsy; hydrops, l.al.] in Surgery, a preternatural collec¬ 
tion or extravasation of aipieous serum or water in any part 
of the body, which greatly distends the vessels, is attended 
with a weakness of digestion, and a continual thirst. 

DRO PWORT, s. a genus of plants, called by Linneiis 
rrnnnlhc , there are three British species, viz. the water, 
hemlock or deadtongue, and pimpernel diopwort; the lirst 
and last species are found in ponds and ditches, and the 
second on the banks of rivers. 

DROSS, s. [dros. Sax.] the scum, sediment, or gross parts 
of any metal; the crust or rust of a metal. Figuratively, the 
refuse or most worthless part of any thing. 

DRO'SSINESS, s. the impurity of metals; foulness; rust. 

DRO'SSY.n. full of impurities, foulness,or impure particles. 
Figuratively, as worthless as dross. 

'DROVE, s. a number of cattle under the guidance of one 
or more persons; any collection of animals. Figuratively, a 
great crowd or multitude. A drift-way. 

DRO’VER, s. one who drives cattle to market for sale. 

DROUGHT, s. [drui/othe, Sax.] dry weather; want of rain. 
Thirst; great want or desire of drink. 

DROU’GIITINESS, s. the state of a soil which wants 
rain; or of a person affected with thirst. 

DROU'GIITY, a. wanting rain ; parched with heat. 
Thirsty, or wanting - drink. 

To DROWN, v. a. [drunenian, Sax.] to plunge and suf¬ 
focate under water; to plunge or overwhelm in water; to 
oveillow, or cover with water. Figuratively, to immerge, 
plunge in, or overwhelm with any thing. Neuterly, to die, 
or he suffocated under water. 

To DROWSE, v. a. [ droosen, Belg.] to make heavy with, 
or strongly incline to, sleep. Neuterly, to slumber. 

DRO'WSILY, ad. sleepily; heavily; sluggishly, idly, 
slothfiilly, lazily; with an inclination to sleep. 

DRO'WSINESS, s. a strong propensity and inclination 
to sleep. Figuratively, slothfulness, or inactivity.’ 

DRO'WSY, a. strongly inclined to sleep ; heavy with 
sleep. Figuratively, causing sleep; dull, or stupid, 

To DRUB, v. a. [from druber, Dan.] to beat with a sock; 
to thresh, thump, or cudgel. A word of contempt. 
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DRUB, s. a thump, knock, or blow; a sound beating. 

To DRUDGE, v. n. [from druyhcn, Belg.] to work hard 
at mean and servile employments; to slave. 

DRUDGE, s. one employed in mean, hard, and fatiguing 
labour; a mere slave. 

DRU'DGERY.s. low, mean, servile, and fatiguing labour. 

DRU'DGINGBOX, s. the box out of which flour is 
sprinkled upon roast meat; a dredger. 

DRU'DGINGl.Y, ad. in a laborious, fatiguing, and toil¬ 
some? manner. 

DRUG, s. \droyur, Fr.] an ingredient used in physic or 
dying. Figuratively, any thing of small or no value. 

To DRUG, v. «. to mix with physical ingredients; to 
taint with something disagreeable. 

DUU'GGERMAX, s. [droyuenmn, Fr.] in Commerce, a 
name given in the Levant to the interpreters kept by the 
ambassadors of the Christian nations residing at the l'orte, 
to assist them in their treaties. 

OKU'GGKT, s. in Commerce, a sort of thin stulF, of all 
wool ; or half wool, half thread ; sometimes corded, but 
usually plain, and wove on a worsted chain. 

DRU'GGIST, s. one who sells physical ingredients. 

DRF'GSTER, s. one who sells physical simples. 

DKL’II), s. [from thru, an oak, (.'ell.] the priests and 
ministcis of religion amongst the Britons, Celtic Gauls, and 
Germans. They were in Hiitain the first and most distin¬ 
guished order in the island, chosen out of the best families; 
and the honours of their birth, added to those of their func¬ 
tion, procured them the highest veneration. They were versed 
in astronomy, geometry, natural philosophy, polities, and geo¬ 
graphy; had the administration of all sacred things; were the 
interpreters of the gods, and supreme judges in all causes, 
whether ecclesiastic or civil. From their determination was 
no appeal; and whoever refused to acquiesce in their deci¬ 
sions, were reckoned impious, and excommunicated. They 
were generally governed by a single person, called an Arcli- 
druid, who presided in all their assemblies. Once a year they 
used to retire, or rather assemble in a wood, in the centre 
of the island, at which time they used to receive applications 
from all parts, and hear causes. Their peculiar opinions 
are not well ascertained by writers, though it is agreed by 
all, that they held the immortality of the soul, and its 
transmigration; that nothing could appease the gods more 
powerfully than human sacrifices; and that there was one 
supreme Deitv, who presided over all others. 

DRUM, s. \drumme, Erse] a warlike instrument made of 
thin pieces of oak, bent in a cylindrical form, covered at each 
end with vellum, or parchment, which stretches by means of 
braces running from one extremity to the other; aud made to 
sound by heating one of the ends with sticks generally made 
of Brazil wood. A kettle-drum is made of brass or copper, 
in the form of a kettle, covered at the top with parchment. 
The drum of the ear, or tympanum, is a small membrane in 
the inner part of that organ, so stretched as to convey the 
sensation of sound, by the vibration which sounding bodies 
cause upon it. Formerly, a drum signified the same as a 
rout, in fashionable life. 

To DRUM, v. a. to heat a tune on a drum with a stick. 
To beat, or vibrate, applied to the motion of the heart. 

To DRU'MBI.E, v. n. to drone; to be sluggish. 

DRUMMA'JOR, s. the chief drummer of a regiment, who 
has the command over the other drums, and is distinguished 
from the soldiers by clothes of a different fashion: when the 
battalion is drawn up, his post is on the flanks; and on a 
march, between the divisions. 

DRU'MMER, s. he that beats the drum; every company 
of foot has one, and sometimes two. 
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DRUNK, a. [from Tfrinlt] intoxicated, or deprived of the 
use of the understanding by immoderate drinking. Figura¬ 
tively, soaked, drenched,or saturated; beautifully applied to 
inanimate things. Synon. Half a pint of wine will make 
some men drunk , when others shall drink a gallon without 
being the least fuddled. Good success will sometimes so 
intoxicate a person as to take him off’ from his business, and 
render him disagreeable to all his acquaintance. 

DRU'NKARD, s. one given to the excessive use of strong 
liquors; one addicted to habitual ebriety. 

DRU'NKEN, part, [from drink ] intoxicated with liquor: 
given to habituul drunkenness. Saturated. 

DRU'NKKNLY, ad. in a drunken manner. 

DRF'NKENNESX, s. intoxication, or ebriety; the habit 
of getting drunk. Figuratively, an intoxication or disorder 
ot tlie mind. I’nov. H hat soberness conceals, drunhenness 
reveals.- He that lulls a man when he is drunh, must be 
hanyed when he is sober. 

.DIO, a. [ driy, Sax.] without wet or moisture. Without 
rain, applied to the seasons. Thirsty, for want of drink. 
Figuratively, barren; jejune ; plain; hard; arid; severe. 

To DRY, v. a. to fre e from, or exhale moisture or wet; to 
exsiccate; to wipe away moisture, used with vp; to drain; to 
exhaust; to drink tip. Neuterly, to grow dry. 

DRY'ADF.S, s. pi. [from cpbr, an oah, Gr.] in the Heathen 
Mythology, a sort of deities or nymphs, supposed to inhabit 
groves or woods. They differed from the llamndryndes; 
these last being attached to sonic particular tree, wherewith 
they were horn, and with which they died ; whereas the 
Dryadrs were the goddesses of trees and woods in general. 

DRY Ell, s. that which lias the quality of absorbing 
moisture. 

DRY'-EYEl), a. without tears. 

DRY'LY, ad. without moisture. Figuratively, in a cold 
or indilfeient manner. With great reserve, applied to treat¬ 
ment or behaviour; in a sareastiral or ironical manner. 
Without any embellishment, applied to style; jejunely. 

DRY'NESS, s. want of moisture; want of rain; want 
of juice. Figuratively, want of embellishment, or pathos, 
applied to style, or set discourses; barrenness; jejuneness. 

URY'NURSE, s. one who brings up and feeds an infant 
without sucking. 

To DllY'NURSE, v. a. to bring up an infant without 
sucking. 

To DRY'RUB, v. a. to rub elean without wetting. 

DRY'SIIOD, a. without wetting the feet; without treading 
in the water above the shoes. 

DU'AL, a. [dualis, Lat.] expressing or including only two. 
In the Hebrew or Greek language, a variation of a noutr 
which only signifies tteo, a distinction which the modern 
languages seem deficient in. 

To DUB, v. a. [addubba till riddara, Islandie, to dub a 
knight. Addubba, in its primary signification, implies to 
Strike, knights being made by a blow given with a sword] 
to make a man a knight; to confer any title or dignity. 

DUB, s. a blow or knock. 

DU'BIOUS.n. [dubias, Lat.] not settled in opinion, applied 
to persons. Not fully proved, or having equal probability on 
either side, applied to opinions. Not plain; not clear. 

DU'BIOUSLY, ad. so‘as to admit of diflV'ent senses. 

DU'BIOUSNRSS, s. uncertainty; doubtfulness. 

DU'BITABI.E, a. that may he questioned or doubted; that 
a person may decline assenting to; uncertain. 

DUBITA'TION, s. [du^itatio, Lat.] the act of doubting or 
questioning the truth of a thing; doubt. 

DU'BLIN, the capital of Ireland, in the county of the same 
name, and an archbishop’s see, with an university. It is seated 
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on the river I.ifl'ey, or Anna Liffcy, ilT form of a square, two 
miles and a half on each side. The population of the city 
is 203,6-52, and of the university 1514. The streets are 
spacious and regular, with magnificent squares, the largest 
of which, St. Stephen’s Green, is near a mile in circuit. It 
has a cathedral and a collegiate church, 18 parish-churches, 
8 chapels, 16 Roman Catholic chapels, numerous meeting¬ 
houses for dissenters, four foreign churches, and a syna¬ 
gogue. Among the principal buildings arc the castle (the 
residence of the viceroy), the national bank (formerly the par¬ 
liament house), Trinity college, the four courts, the royal ex¬ 
change, the new custom-house, the royal hospital of Kilmain- 
ham for invalids, the linen hall, the tolsev, and Carlisle, Essex, 
and Sarah bridges, (three of the seven bridges over the 
Liffcy.) The hospitals and other charitable institutions are 
numerous; and it has two theatres. The Phoenix park, 
at the west end of the city, is a royal enclosure, seven miles 
in circuit; and. besides the Hibernian school, is adorned 
with the villa of the viceroy, the seat of the principal secre¬ 
tary, and a few others; also a salute battery of ‘22 pieces of 
cannon, and the ammunition magazine. About four miles 
N. \V. of the city, is an observatory, erected on a rocky hill; 
and at. about the same distance on the other side is a beau¬ 
tiful pharos, called the Caissoon, rising, like the Eddystonc 
lighthouse, from the sea. On the opposite promontory, called 
the hill of Howjh, is another lighthouse. The approach to 
Dublin from the sea affords a most enchanting prospect; but 
the harbour is incommoded with two sand-hanks, called 
Dublin bar, which prevent vessels of great burden from pass¬ 
ing jover. Three miles below the city, at a place called the. 
Pigeon-house, is a commodious dock, where the packets, 
which sail daily to and from Holyhead, receive and land 
their passengers; and here his Majesty George IV. landed on 
the 12th August, 1821, when he visited Ireland. From the 
Caissoon, a mole or pier, nearly four miles in length, extends 
to Ringsend, to which the city is united by buildings; on the 
north side of this mole is the harbour, and on the south, near 
the town, are wharfs, principally used for bathing; and between 
these and the opposite shore is an extensive and smooth strand, 
which is dry at low water; there is a wharf also on the north 
side of the river, for bathers; and elegant baths are on both 
sides of the water. From Ringsend upwards, through the 
whole city, the river is embanked, with quays on both sides, 
forming beautiful and extensive promenades. Two canals 
pass from the l.iffey, on the north and south sides of the city. 
(See Canals.) The civil government of Dublin is vested in 
a lord mayor, recorder, two sheriffs, 24 aldermen, and 96 
common council, formed of representatives from the 25 cor¬ 
porations. The city sends two members to parliament, as 
does the University. Besides the silk, woollen, and cotton 
manufactures carried on in the suburbs, other branches of 
useful manufactures are establishing in various parts of the 
metropolis: anil its foreign trade is considerable, though not 
so extensive as formerly. The city is supplied with water by 
means of pipes. A circular road about 10 or 11 miles in length 
encompasses it; and the surrounding country is pleasant. 
Dublin is seated at the head of a spacious bay, 7 miles from 
the Irish sea, GO W.of Holyhead, in Wales, and 300 W. N. W. 
of London, l.at. 53.21. N. Ion. (i. 15. W. 

DU'CAL, a. belonging to a duke. 

DU'CAT, s. [so called because struck in the dominions 
of a duke] a foreign coin, current on the continent; when 
of silver, valued at 4s. 6d. but when of gold, at 9s. 6d. 

DUCATOO’N, s. a foreign coin^struck chiefly in Italy; 
when of silver, valued at 4s. 8d. sterling; and in gold, which 
is current in Holland, worth about £1. 19s. 2d. 

DUG HESS, s. [ duchessc, Fr.] the wife of a duke. 


DU CHY, *. [duckt, Fr.] a territory which give* title to a 
duke, or lias a duke for its sovereign. Duchy-court, ia that 
wherein all matters pertaining to the duchy of Lancaster are 
decided by the decree of the chancellor. 

DUCK, s. [from ducken, Belg.] a water-fowl, both wild 
and tame. Figuratively, used as a word of greaf fondness 
and endearment; as, “My dainty duck.” Shah. A sudden 
bending down, or declining of the head. 

To DUCK, f. a. to plunge one’s head, or dive under 
water; to drop down one’s head; to bow low; to cringe; 
to make obeisance. Actively, to plunge a person under 
water by way of punishment. 

DUCKING,*, the plunging or dipping a person in water; 
a punishment inflicted by the mob on a pickpocket. At sea, 
it is a way of punishing offenders, by binding the malefactor 
with a rope to the end of the yard, from whence he is vio¬ 
lently let down into the sea, once, twice, or thrice, according 
to his offence, which, if it be very great, he is drawn under¬ 
neath the keel of the ship, which they call keel-hauling. 

DU CKING, or CU CKING-STOOL, s. a chair in which 
women used to be plunged under water for scolding; a tum¬ 
brel or (umbrella. 

DU'CKLEGGED, «. having short legs, like a duck 

DU'CKLING, s. a young duck. 

DU'CKMEAT, s. a genus of plants, called by Linneus 
lemna. There are three British species, viz. the ivy-leaved, 
least, and greater. They flower in June and July, and are 
very acceptable food for ducks. 

DU'CKSFOOT, s. black snake-root, or May-apple. % 

DUCT, s. [ductus, l.at.] guidance or direction. In Ana¬ 
tomy, any canal or tube in an animal body, through which 
the humours or fluids are conveyed. 

DUCTILE, a. | diirtilis, Lnt.] flexible; pliable; easy to be 
bent; easy to be drawn out in length. Tractable; obsequi¬ 
ous; complying, or yielding, applied to the mind. 

DU'CTlLENKSS, s. quality of being drawn out in length. 

DUCTl'LITY, s. a property of certain bodies, whereby liiey 
become capable of being pressed, beaten, stretched, or drawn 
out to a great length without breaking; flexibility. Tracta¬ 
bleness; obsequiousness; compliance. 

DU'DGEON, s. [drgen. Tout.] a small dagger. “On the 
olade of thy dudgeon." Sliah. Quarrel, ill-will, malice, jars, 
or commotions; from dolg, Sax. a wound. 

DUDLEY, a town of Worcestershire, insulated in Staf¬ 
fordshire, with a market on Saturday, and containing (1831) 
23,042 inhabitants, most of whom are employed in the manu¬ 
facture of nails and other iron wares. It is 10 miles W. by 
N. of Birmingham, 16 K. of Bridgenorth, and 126 N. W. of 
London. Sends one member to parliament. 

DUE, [part. pass, of owe; du, Fr.J owed; that which anyone 
has a right to demand as a debt, as stipulated in a compact, 
or otherwise; that which a person ought to pay, or which he 
might lay claim to. Proper; fit; appropriate; exact. 

DUE, ad. among Sailors, directly, exactly; as, “ Due east.” 

DUE, s. that which belongs to, or nmy be claimed by a 
person; right; just title to a thing. In the plural, custom, 
or taxes; legal or customary perquisites. 

DU’EL, s. [duellum, l.at.] a single combat at a time and 
place appointed, in consequence of a challenge; it must be 
premeditated, otherwise it is called a rencounter. 

To DU'F.L, »>. «. to fight in single combat. Actively, to 
attack, or fight with singly. 

DU'ELLER, or DU'ELLIST, s. a single combatant. 

DUE'NNA, s. [Span.] an old woman kept as a domestic 
in Spain, to take care of a young lady. 

DUET, s. [from due, Ital.] a term in Music for a song, or 
air, composed for two voices or instruments. 
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DUG, «. [deggia, 1*1.] a pap, nipple, or teat, generally 
applied to that of a beast; and to that of a human creature 
only by way of reproach and contempt; though formerly it 
was applied to a human creature in a good sense. 

DUKE, s. [dux, Lat.] is either the title of a sovereign 
rince, as the Duke of Savoy, Parma, &c. the Grand Duke of 
'uscany, Baden, &c. or it is the title of honour and nobility 
next below princes. The commanders of armies in time of 
war, the governors of provinces, and wardens of marches, in 
times of peace, were called Dukes under the latter emperors, 
lit Great Britain, Duke is a mere title of dignity, without giv¬ 
ing any domain or territory, or conferring jurisdiction over 
the place from whence the title is taken. He is created by 
patent, cincture of sword, mantle of state, imposition of a cap, 
and coTonetof gold on his head, and aveTgeof gold put into 
his hand. His title is Grace; and, in the style of the heralds, 
most high, potent, high-born, and noble Prince. Their eldest 
sons are, by courtesy, styled marquises, and their youngest, 
lords, with the addition of their Christian names, as Lord 
George, Lord Hubert, &c. and they take place of viscounts, 
though not so privileged by the laws of the land. 

DU'KEDOM, s. the dominion, title, or quality of a duke. 

DU'LBHAINED, n. slow of apprehension; stupid; foolish; 
unapt. 

DU'LGET, a. [duleis, Lat.] sweet to the taste or mind; 
agreeable, to the ear; harmonious; melodious. 

DULCIFIOA'TION, s. in Pharmacy, the sweetening or 
rendering insipid any matter impregnated with salts, by 
washing it often in water. The act of rendering any thing 
which is acid, sweet, by mixing it with sugar. 

To DU'LCIFY, v. a. [didd/ier, Fr.] to sweeten, to free from 
salts, foulness, or acrimony of any sort 

DU'LCIMKH, s. [dolcimello, Ital.J a musical instrument, 
strung with wires, resembling a harpsichord, and played on 
with iron, brass, or wooden rods. 

To DU'I.CORATE, v. a. [from dulcor, Lat.] to sweeten; to 
render less acrimonious. 

DIJLCORA'TION, s. the act of sweetening. 

DULL, a. [dwl, Brit.] slow of apprehension, applied to 
the understanding. Blunt, applied to the edge of any in¬ 
strument.. Not. quick,or not easily perceiving objects, applied 
to the senses. Slow, applied to motion. Not bright, or want¬ 
ing. Drowsy, sleepy, or melancholy. 

To DULL, v. a. to blunt the edge of an instrument; to 
sully the brightness of some shining body. To make a per¬ 
son sad or melancholy; tostupify: to damp vigour. To stop 
or retard motion. Neuterlv, to become dull. 

DU'LLARD, s. a person of slow apprehension; a dunce; 
a blockhead. 

DU'LLY, ad. in a stupid or foolish manner; in a slow, 
sluggish, or melancholy manner. 

DU'LNESS, s. weakness of understanding; slowness of 
apprehension; drowsiness, or strong propensity to sleep. 
Dimness, or want of lustre. Bluntness, or want of edge. 

DU'LVERTON, a town of Somersetshire, with a market 
on Saturday, and manufactures of coarse woollen cloths and 
blankets. It is seated on the Dunsbrook, near its fall into 
the Exe, 24 miles S. E. of Barnstaple, and 165 W. by S. of 
London. Population 1285. 

DU'LY, ad. in such a manner as a thing or person might 
claim; properly; fitly; regularly; punctually. 

DUMB, dum, a. [from on, Heb. dumb, Sax.] mute; not 
able to speak; deprived of speech; not using words; refusing 
to speak; silent. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE, anciently Lennox, a county 
of Scotland, bounded on the W. by Argyleshirc and Loch 
Loung; on the N. by Argyleshire and Perthshire; on the 


E. by Perthshire and Stirlingshire; and on the S. by the 
counties of Lanerjf and Renfrew. Its greatest length is 50 
miles, its breadth from 6 to 12. It has 12 parishes; popu¬ 
lation 33,211; elects one county member. The W. part of 
this county abounds with morasses; in other parts it is 
fertile in corn and pastures - ; but the principal riches arise 
from the fisheries in the lochs in and about its coasts. The 
principal of these is Loch Lomond. Dumbarton, the capital 
of the county, is a large ancient town, containing about 3622 
inhabitants. Its principal manufacture is crown and bottle 
glass, but many hands are employed in the weaving of cotton 
goods, and in the neighbouring print fields, on the banks of 
the Leven. Close to the river is a castle, built on a vast rock, 
formerly deemed impregnable. This town was erected into 

a royal burgh by king Alexander 11. In \Tl\. About *2000 

tons of shipping belong to this place, which has a harbour 
for large brigs, secure in all weathers. It is situated at the 
confluence of the rivers Leven and Clyde, 15 miles N. W. of 
Glasgow, and 58 W. of Edinburgh. 

DU'MBLY, ad. mutely; silently; without speaking. 

DU'MBNESN, s. incapacity of speaking; silence. 

DUMFE'RMLING, or Dunfermlin, a parliament town of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife, once remarkable for its mag¬ 
nificent abbey, and a royal palace, in which King Charles 1. 
was born. The ruins of the abbey are yet to be seen, and a 
part of it now serves for a parish church. It has a popu¬ 
lation of about 17,068, a good trade, and manufactures of 
linen. It is 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. Votes in the 
Stirling District for one representative. 

To DU'MFOUND, v. a. to confuse a person so as to 
render him unable to speak. A low word. 

DUMFRI'ESSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on 
the \V. by the counties of Kircudbright and Ayr; on the N. 
by the shires of Lanerk, Peebles, and Selkirk; on the N. E. 
and E. bv those of Selkirk and Roxburgh; and on the S. by 
Solway Frith and a part of Cumberland. It is about 50 miles 
in length, and from 10 to 26 broad, and comprehends the 
districts of Annandale, Nithsdale, and Eskdalc, divided into 
42 parishes, containing n population of 73,770. Elects one 
county member. It abounds in limestone, and mines of lead 
and coal. A great part of the county is mountainous and 
heathy; but the valleys are very fertile. Dumfries, the 
capital of the county, is a well-built town, surrounded on 
all sides, at the distance of a few miles, by a continued chain 
of hills, forming altogether one of the grandest natural 
amphitheatres in Britain. The inhabitants are about. 

11,606, and they have 8 or 10 coasting vessels, and 2 or 3 
employed in the Baltic and wine trades. In conjunction 
with Sanquhar, &e. it sends one member to parliament; and 
is seated on the river Nith, 8 miles N. of Solway Frith, and 
72 S. bv W. of Edinburgh. 

DUMP, s. [dom, Belg.J sulien and silent sor*ow; melan¬ 
choly; absence of mind. A piece of leaden coin or medal, 
with which children amuse themselves. 

DU'MPISH, a. sad: sullenly sorrowful; melancholy. 

DU'MPLING, s. a kind of small and coarse pudding. 

DUN, a. [dim, Sax.] a colour partaking of a mixture of 
brown and black. Dark; gloomy. 

To DUN, t'. a. [dunan. Sax.] to demand a debt with 
vehemence and frequent importunity. 

DUN, s. one who asks a person for a debt with clamour, 
and incessant importunity. A bum-bailiff. 

DUNBAR, a well-built town of Scotland, in Haddin;tr n- 
shirc, with a small harbour, of difficult access, and about 18 
vessels employed in the coasting and foreign trade, besides- 
12 fishing boats. Under the rock, on which are the ruins of 
a castle, are two natural arches, through which the tide flows: 

4 I 
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It is 23 miles E. of Edinbiirgh. Population 4735. Votes in 
the Haddington district for one member. # 

DUNCE,*, one who has not n capacity for receiving instruc¬ 
tion; a stupid fellow. 

DUNDALK, a sea-port of Ireland, and tne assize town 
of l.outh county, in the province of Leinster. It consists of 
a wide street, nearly a mile long, and some cross lanes; has 
a good market-house, and cairies on a manufacture of 
muslins, linens, and cambrics. The bay has good moor¬ 
ings, and abounds with fish. Dundalk sends one member 
to parliament, and is 22 miles N. of Drogheda, and 40 of 
Dublin. Population 10,750. 

DUNDEE', a large and flourishing borough of Scotland, 
in the shire of Angus, with a population of about 45,359, 
and manufactures of glass, coarse linen, sail cloth, cordage, 
coloured and white thread, buckram, tanned leather, shoes, 
and hats; here is also a sugar-house. The houses are built 
of stone, generally three or four stories high, and the four 
principal streets, with a number of the lesser, are paved in 
the best manner. Trading vessels of the largest burden ran 
get into the harbour, which ts safe and commodious, with 
broad extensive piers; and ship-building is carried on to a 
large extent. Dundee is situated on the N. side of the 
Frith of Tay, 14 miles N. \V. of St. Audrew’s, and 30 N. of 
Edinburgh. Elects one Representative. 

DUNG, s. [dung, Sax.] the excrement of animals, used in 
manure, or in fattening ground. 

To DUNG, v. a. to manure with dung. 

DU'NGEON, s. [donjon, Fr.] a close prison, generally 
applied to a dark or subterraneous one. See Donjox. 

DU'NGEORK, s. a fork to toss out dung from stables. 

DUNGHILL, s. a heap of dung. Figuratively, any mean 
or vile abode; a situation of meanness; a man descended 
from mean parentage; a cock of a spurious and degenerate 
kind, not fit for fighting. 

DU'NGIIILL, n. sprung from the dunghill. Figuratively, 
mean, base, or worthless. 

DU'NGY, a. abounding in dung, resembling dung. 

DUNKE1.1), a town of Scotland, in Perthshire, situated 
amid romantic rocks and woods, under which rolls the ma¬ 
jestic Tay, 12 miles N. by \V. of Perth. It is much resorted 
to in the summer months, for the benefit of goat’s whey. It 
is the market town of the Highlands on that side, and carries 
on a manufacture of linen. The duke of Athol has a beau¬ 
tiful modern seat here, skreened by the Grampian hills. 

DU'NKIRK.a ronsiderable and important maritime town 
of France, in the district of Bergues, and department of the 
North, containing nearly 35,000 inhabitants. By means of a 
sluiep, 42 feet wide, the bason within the town will hold 40 
ships of the line always floating. It is 22 miles S. W. of 
Ostend. Lat. 51. 2. N. Ion. 2. 22. E. 

DU'NNEH,*. a person employed in collecting petty debts, 
and making use of vehement importunity. 

DU'NMOW, GREA T, a town of Essex, with a market on 
Saturday, and a manufacture of baize. Population 2502. 
13 miles N. N. W. of Chelmsford, and 38 N. E. of London. 

DU'NMOW, IJTTLE, a village, two miles from Great 
Dunmow, remarkable for the tenure, of its manor, instituted 
in the reign of Ilenry III. by the lord Fitzwnlter, that what¬ 
ever married man did not repent of his marriage, or quarrel 
with his wife, in a year and a day afterwards, should go to the 
priory, and receive from the lord a gammon or flitch of bacon, 
provided he swore to the truth of it. Some old records men¬ 
tion several who have claimed and received this reward; and 
it has been received so lately as since the year 1750, by a 
weaver and his wife, of Coggeshall. It'lias been demanded 
more recently, but the demand is now evaded, from the cere¬ 


mony being attended with considerable expense to the lord 
of the manor. 

DUNSE, a town of Scotland, in Berwickshire, with a good 
market, and 4 considerable fairs for horses, sheep, and black 
cattle, in March, June, August, and November. It has a 
population of nearly 3500, and is situated between the forks 
of the rivers Blacxadder and Whiteaddor, 14 miles W. of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

DUN ST A RLE, a populous town of Bedfordshire, with a 
market on Wednesday, and a considerable manufacture of 
elegant straw baskets, hats, &e. The larks taken here¬ 
abouts arc said to be the largest and best in the kingdom. 
It is seated on a dry chalky eminence, near the Chiltcrn 
hills, 17 miles nearly S. of Bedford, and 33 N. N. W. of 
Loudon. Population 2117. 

DU'NSTER , a town of Somersetshire, consisting of about 
400 houses, with a market on Friday, and a manufacture of 
kersey. It stands on a low ground, 20 miles N. \V, of Taun¬ 
ton, and IMS N. \V. of London. Population 983. 

DU'NWICII, an ancient town of Suffolk, seated on the 
top of a loose cliff', with a market on Saturday. It was once 
large and populous, and an episcopal see ; but the popu¬ 
lation is reduced to 232, and it was disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill. All but two parishes have been swallowed up 
by the sea. The principal business is fishing for herrings, 
niaekarel, &c. It is 24 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 100 N. E. 
of London. 

DUODECIMO,*. [I,at.]a thing divided into twelve parts; 
lienee a book is said to be in duodecimo when twelve of its 
leaves make just a sheet of paper. 

DUODE'Cl’PLK, a. [duo and dccuplus, Lat.] consisting of 
twelves. ’ 

DUPE, s. [from duppe, a foolish bird that suffers itself to 
be caught] a credulous person, easily imposed on. 

To DUPE, v. a. to cheat a person of too great credulity. 

DUPLE, a. j duplus, l.at ] double; one repeated. 

To DUPLICATE, v. a. [ dupliro , Lat.] to double; to in¬ 
crease, or enlarge by the repetition of the same number; to 
fold together. 

DUPLICATE, a. in Arithmetic, applied to proportion, 
indicates the ratio or proportion of squares to each other. 

DUPLICATE,*, the exact copy or counterpart of a letter, 
book, or deed; a thing of the same kind as another. A ticket 
of acknowledgment, given by a pawnbroker for a thing 
pledged. 

DUPLICATION, s. the act of doubling. 

DUPLICATURE, s. a fold; any thing doubled. 

DUPLI'CITY, s. [duplicis, Lat.] doubleness; the division 
of things or ideas into pairs; the quality of being twice as 
much as another. Deceit or double-dealing. 

DURABI'LITY, s. [from durabdis, Lat.] the power of 
bearing the injuries of time and weather, without being 
destroyed; the property of lasting a long while. 

DURABLE, a. [diirabilis, Lat.] not. easily destroyed by 
length of time, or violence of weather; lasting; permanent. 

DU'RABLENESS, s. the property of lasting long. 

DU'RABLY, ad. in a lasting manner; permanently. 

DURANCE, s. [duresse, law Fr.] the state of a person 
confined in a prison; confinement; imprisonment; duration, 
or the length of time which any thing continues. 

DURATION,*, [duratio, Lat.] distance or length, applied 
to time; power or length .of continuance. 

To DURE, t>. a. [duro, Lat.] to continue; to endure. 

DURESSE, du-ress, s. [Fr.] hardship; imprisonment; con¬ 
straint; confinement. In Law, a plea used by way of excep¬ 
tion to a bond sealed to a person by one cast in prison at his 
suit, or otherwise hardly used. 
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DURHAM, a county palatine of England, bounded on 
the W. by Cumberland and Westmoreland; on the N. by 
Northumberland; on the E. by the German Ocean; and on 
the S. by Yorkshire. It is 47 miles in length, and 37 in 
breadth, containing 665,600 acres, divided into four wards, 
which contain 1 city, 8 market-towns, 113 parishes, and 
253,827 inhabitants; it now elects four county members. Its 
western side is mountainous, while the eastern and southern 
are fruitful, and enjoy a milder air. Here are manufactures of 
tammies, carpets, sail-cloth, steel, glass, paper, iron founderics, 
and immense mines of coal, lead, grindstones, and iron. 
The principal rivers are the Wear, Tees, Tyne, and Der¬ 
went. Durham, the capital of the county, is an ancient 
city, situated on 7 hills, and surrounded by others more 
lofty, in a beautiful winding of the river Wear, along 
the hanks of which are pleasant walks, covered with woods, 
and edged with lofty crags. Around it are grown large 
quantities of the best mustard. It sends two members to 
parliament. The bishop is a temporal prince, being carl of 
Nadhcrg in this county, and sheriff paramount, also perpe¬ 
tual justice of peace within his territories. lie sits as chief 
in the courts of judicature, those of assize not excepted, and 
even when judgment, of blood is given. Durham is 14 miles 
S. of Newcastle, and 2(il) N. by W. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, males 4547, females 5.088. 

DU RING, part, [from dure] for the time any thing lasts; 
while any thing continues unaltered. 

Dll'RSLEY,a capital town of Gloucestershire, with mar¬ 
ket on Thursday, and a considerable manufacture of broad 
cloth; population 3226. It is seated on a branch of the 
Severn, 13 milos S. W. of Gloucester, and 107 W. of London. 

nU'lUTY, s. [rb/refc, Fr.] hardness; firmness. 

DURST, the preterit of Dare. 

DUSK, ft. [dicystrr, Tent.] want of day-light; approaching 
to darkness. Blackish; or of a dark colour. 

DUSK, s. tendency to darkness; darkness of colour. 

To DUSK, v. a. to make darkish. Neuterly, to grow 
dark; to have lustre diminished; to lose brightness. 

DU'SKISII, «. inclining to darkness; cloudy; tending to 
blackness. Dark-coloured. 

DU'SKISHLY, ad. darkly; obscurely; cloudily; in such a 
manner as to afford but little light. 

DU'SKY, a. [dwyster, Tcut.] tending to darkness; obscure; 
cloudy. Tending to blackness, applied to colour. Figura¬ 
tively, gloomy, sad, melancholy, applied to the mind. 

DUSSELDORF, a city of Westphalia, and capital of the 
duchy of Berg, containing about 10,000 inhabitants. It is 
situated on the river Dussel, at its confluence with the Rhine, 
20 miles N. N. W. of Cologn. Lon. 6.40. E. lat. 51. 12. N. 

DUST, s. [dust, Sax.] earth, or. other matter reduced to 
small particles. Figuratively, the grave or state of dissolu¬ 
tion to which bodies are reduced after being long buried. A 
mean, low, and dejected state, in allusion to the custom of the 
.Jews, and other Eastern people, who, in the time of affliction, 
sat in the dust, and covered their heads with it likewise. 

DU'STY, a. filled, coloured, covered, or spread with dust. 

DUTCHESS. See DU CHESS. 

DUTEOUS, du-te-us, a. obedient; or performing those 
offices which parents or superiors can claim; obsequious, 
or complying; enjoined by, or arising from those relations 
a person stands in with respect to others. 

DUTIFUL, a. obedient; submissive to, or performing the 
offices due to parents or superiors; reverential. 

DUTIFULLY, ad. obediently; submissively; respectfully. 

DUTIFULNESS, s. obedience; submission to just autho¬ 
rity; the act of performing the offices which flow from our 
relations as children or subjects; reverence; respect. 


DUTY, ». any actions, or course of actions, which flow 
from the relations we stand in to God or man; that which a 
man is bound to perform by any natural or legal obligation. 
In Commerce, a tax or custom paid for any commodity, and 
levied by the government. Synon. Duly means something 
conscientious, and springs from law; obligation something 
absolute in practice, and springs from custom. We are said 
to fail in our duly, and to dispense with an obligation. 

DWARF, s. [dwcorg, Sax.] a mail below the common size 
or stature. In Gardening, a low fruit-tree. 

To DWARF, v. a. in Botany, to hinder from growing to 
its natural size, by pruning; to lessen; to shorten. 

DWA'RFISH. a. below the natural size; very short. 

DWA'RFIKI!I.Y, ad. like a dwarf. 

DWA’RFISIINESS, s. extreme shortness of stature. 

To DWELL, v. n. [preter. dwelt, or dwelled; duala, old 
Tout, is to stay or delay; duelia, Isl. to stay in a place] to 
remain; to inhabit or live in a place or house. Figuratively, 
to continue in a particular state or condition; to fix the eyes 
iimnovcably on an object-. To treat, of in a copious manner; 
to continue long, in speaking. Synon. To live, relates to 
the particular place where we inhabit; did.ll, to the building- 
in which we reside. We live in London, Middlesex, or in 
the country; we dwell in a large house, a cottage, or a fur¬ 
nished lodging. 

DWF.'Ll.ER,s. a person who resides constantly in a place; 
an inhabitant. 

DWELLING, or DWELLING-PLACE, v. place of resi¬ 
dence, or abode; an habitation. 

To DWI NDLE, v. a [dirman, Sax.] to decrease, con¬ 
sume, or grow less by degrees; to shrink; to degenerate. 

DYE, s. a colour given to a thing; a stain; a teint. 

To DYE, v. a. [dragon. Sax.] to tinge or colour a thing. 

DY'Ell, s. one who follows the trade of dying. 

DY'ING, part, [of die] expiring; giving up the ghost. 
Giving a new colour; tinging; teinting. 

DY'NASTY, s. [cwenffTtin, Or.] in History, a race or suc¬ 
cession of kings in the same linn; government; sovereignty. 

DY'SART, a borough of Scotland, in l’ifcshire, with about 
7101 inhabitants, and a very ancient church, said to have 
been built by the Piets. It employs 23 square-rigged vessels 
and 2 sloops, in carrying coals, and importing wood, to and 
from Dautzick, Denmark, Rotterdam, &c. It is situated on 
the north coast of the Forth, 14 miles N. by E. of Edinburgh, 
and sends one member to parliament, in conjunction with 
Kirkably, &c. 

DY'SCltASY, s. [<Wcpn<riVi, Gr.] an ill temperament, ha¬ 
bit, mixture of the blood, or other fluids, in an animal body. 

DYSK'NTKRY, s. [iWti'rrpiu, Gr.] in Medicine, a loose¬ 
ness, wherein verv ill humours are discharged by stool, 
attended with blood; the flux. 

DYSPE'PSY, s. [cviTTr^ia, Gr.] a bad digestion. 

DY'SPHONY, s. [evaftmiu, Gr.] a difficulty in speaking. 

DYSPNOEA, s. [euoirraia, Gr.] a difficulty of breathing. 

DY'SURY, j-. [fuo-Mpiu, Gr.] difficulty in making water. 

E. 

The fifth letter of the alphabet, and the second vowel, 
has different pronunciations in most languages. In 
English it has two sounds ; long, as seine, and short, as 
min. E is the most frequent vowel in the English lan¬ 
guage; for it not only is used like the rest., in the beginning 
or end of words, but has the peculiar quality of lengthening 
the foregoing vowel, as cltn, enne; mitn, mane; gfp, gape; 
gltid, glade; brid, brrde; chin, chine; whin, whine; thin, thine; 
nlid, node; ttin, tune ; plitm, plume. Yet it sometimes occurs 
final, where the foregoing vowel is not lengthened, as g6ne, 
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knowledge, tdge, give. Anciently, almost every word ended 
with e; as for can, canne; for gear, yeare; for great, greate; 
for need, neede; for flock, flocke. Ea has the sound of e long; 
the e is commonly lengthened rather by the immediate addition 
of a than by the apposition of e to the end of the word; as, m£n, 
mean.; sell, seal; mtt, meat; ntt, neat. Asa numeral, E stands 
for‘250. In Music, it denotes the tone e-la-mi. In the Calen¬ 
dar, it is the fifth of the Dominical letters. On the Compass, 
it marks the east point, as E. S. E. i. c. East South East. Among 
Writers or Authors, it stands for example, or exempli, as e. gr. 
exempli gratia, or, for example. 

EACH, pron. [elc. Sax.] either of two; every one of any 
number. To each the correspondent word is other, whether 
it be used of two, or a greater number. 

EAD, or ED, [ad. Sax.] in compound words, and eadig, in 
the simple, denote happiness or blessedness. Thus Eadward, 
1 ? a preserver; Eadgar, happy power. 

EAGER, a. [eagor. Sax.] earnest, ardent, longing; im¬ 
petuous ; hot, or vehement of disposition; quick, busy. 
Keen; severe; biting, applied to the air. Brittle; inflexi¬ 
ble not ductile, when used by artists. Sharp, or sour, 
applied to the taste. 

EAGERLY, ad. with great ardour of desire; hotly; impe- 
tuously; unpatiently; sharply; keenly; quickly. 

EAGERNESS, s. warmth of desire; impetuosity; quick- 
ness; an extreme longing or impatience for enjoyment. 

EAGLE, $. [aigle, Fr.] a bird of prey, which builds on 
tne tops of mountains; is remarkable for the strength of its 
sight; and reckoned tube the king of the feathered race. It 
is used in Heraldry, spread, to represent a prince of the Ro¬ 
man empire. The standard of the ancient Romans, and of 
the quondam French empire. 

EA'GLE-EYF.l), a. sharp-sighted as an eagle, 
EA'Gl.E-STONE, s. a stone said to be found at the en¬ 
trance of the holes in which the eagles make their nrsts, 
and affirmed to have a particular virtue in defending the 
nest from thunder. 

KA'GLET, s. [diminutive of eagle] a young eagle. 

EA'GRE, s. [probably from teger. Run. the ocean] a tide 
swelling above another tide, as observable in the river 
Severn, the same with the bore. 

KA'LDERM AN, el-dcr-man, s. [Sax.] the name of a Saxon 
magistrate, the same as our At.uv.KMAx; which see. 

EA'NLING, s. a lamb just dropped; a yeanling. 

EAR, s. [eare. Sax.] the organ of hearing, or that part 
where animals receive the impression of sounds. In Music, 
a kind of peculiar and internal taste, whereby we arc able 
to judge of the harmony of sounds. A short handle. Used 
plurally with about, it signifies the whole head or person, as, 
“The city beaten down about their cars." Knolles. Joined 
to up, all over, or entirely; as, "Up to the ears in love.” 
L'Estrange. To lend an ear, to listen to with attention; to 
regard or favour. In .Botany, a long string or cluster of 
flowers or seeds produced by certain plants; as “An ear of 
corn.” To fall together by the ears, to scuffle, to fight. To 
set together by the ears, to promote strife or quarrels. 

To EAR, v. a. [erian, Sax.] to plow, or manure ground. 
Neuterly, to shoot into ears. 

EA'RED, part, having ears, or organs of hearing; having 
short handles; having ears, or ripe corn. Flowed. 

EARL, s. [earl, Sax.] a title of the third, rank among the 
nobility, though anciently the highest in the nation. Earl 
marshal of England, is a great officer, who anciently had 
several courts under his jurisdiction, as the court of chi¬ 
valry, and the court of honour. Under him also is the 
herald’s office, or college of arms. He has some pre-emi¬ 
nence in the court of Marslialsea, where he may sit in 


judgment against those who offend within the verge of the 
king's court. This office has for several ages been heredi¬ 
tary in the most noble Yamily of Howard. 

EA'RLDOM, s. the jurisdiction of an earl, or county 
from whence an earl receives his title. 

EA'RLINESS, s. the being soon; or the priority of any 
action compared to something else, opposed to later. 

EA'RI.ESS, a. without ears; deaf; inattentive. 

EA'RLY, a. [from ter, Sax.] soon, in comparison with 
something else; as, in the morning, with respect to the sun 
rising; in time, with respect to creation; a period appointed, 
or the space of continuance; in the season, in comparison 
with other products. 

EA'RLY, ad. soon, betimes. In youth, or infancy. 

To EARN, v. a. [eartiian. Sax.] to gain as the reward of 
wages or labour, or other performances: to deserve; to 
obtain. To curdle, as milk with rennet, from gerinner, Teut. 

EA'RNEST, a. [earnest. Sax.] ardent; warm, or importu¬ 
nate in any application; intent; fixed; eager; serious. 

EA'RNEST, s. seriousness; a serious alfair, opposed to a 
jest; a reality, opposed to a fiction. Pledge; hansel; some¬ 
thing given by way of security aud obligation; a token or 
specimen of something future. 

EA RNESTLY, ad. with great importunity; warmly; affec¬ 
tionately; zealously; eagerly; desirously. 

EARNESTNESS, s. eagerness; vehemence’; warmth; 
solicitude; care; zeal; seriousness; intenseness 

EA R-R1NG, s. a ring worn in the ear. 

F.A'R-SHOT, $. that space or distance within which any 
thing may be heard. 

EARTH, s. [earth. Sax.] in Natural Philosophy, one of 
the four peripatetic elements, a simple, dry, and cold sub¬ 
stance, and an ingredient in the composition of all natural 
bodies. In Chemistry, the fourth of the chemical elements, 
supposed to be the basis or substratum of all bodies. In 
Natural History, a fossil or terrestrial matter, whereof our 
globe consists, which is dissoluble by neither lire, water, nor 
air, is not transparent, and generally contains some degree 
of oil, or fatty substance. The terraqueous globe; this 
world, or present state of existence. The five genera of 
earths arc, boles, clays, marls, ochres, and tiipelas. Figu¬ 
ratively, the inhabitants of th e earth. See Tkiiiia. 

To EARTH, v. a. [ earthian, Sax.] to hide under ground; 
to cover with earth. Neuterly, to hide itself under ground. 

EA'RTH-BORN, a. sprung from the earth. .Figuratively, 
descended from mean parents. 

F.A'RTH-BOIJ ND, a. fastened by the pressure of the earth. 

EA'RTHEN, a. made of earth or clay. 

F.A'RTIIFLAX, s. a kind of fibrous fossil. 

EA RTHLING, s. an inhabitant of the earth; a poor frail 
creature: a mortal. 

EA'RTHLY, a. belonging to the earth; this present state 
of existence; gross, opposed to spiritual; corporeal, opposed 
to mental. Vile; mean; sordid. 

EA'RTIINUT, s. the same with the pignut. 

EA'RTIIQUAKE, s. a tremor or shaking of the earth, 
caused by the explosion of subterraneous combustibles. 

EA'RTHWORM, s. a worm bred under ground. Figura¬ 
tively, a mean sordid wretch; a miser. 

EA'RTHY, a. consisting, composed of, or inhabiting the 
earth. Gross, opposed to spiritual. 

EA'R-WAX, s. the excrementitious or viscous substance 
with which the ear is filled. 

EA'R-WIG, s. [eruca, Lat.] a sheath-winged insect, of a 
long body, having several legs, a fork at its tail, and of a 
dirty black colour, in gardens very prejudicial to carnation* 
and fruit-trees. 
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EASE, s. [awe, Fr.] freedom from care and disturbance, 
applied to the mind. Freedom from pain, applied to the 
body- Heat, or cessation from labour, in order to recover 
from fatigue. An elegant negligence, applied to literary 
c.ovftpostUons. St no's. \Y e, ■say a tccuIij entrance, yflaen 
no one stops the passage; an easy entrance, when the pas¬ 
sage is large and commodious. For the same reason we say 
of a woman without reserve, that she is easy of access; anil 
of a shoe that does not pinch, that it is easy. 

To EASE, t'. a. to free from pain; to release from labour; 
to iroe from any thing which causes a disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion either in the body or mind. 

E. -VNKFUb, a. affording relaxation from toil or fatigue; 
alleviating, diminishing, or removing pain; fit for rest. 

HAS El,, s. an instrument used by painters to set their 
pictures on, for the more ready performance of their work. 

EA'SEMKNT, s. assistance; support; relief from expense 
or evil. In Law, a service that one. neighbour has of another 
by charter or prescription, without profit, as a way through 
his ground, a sink, or such like. 

EA'SILY, ail. without difficulty, labour, impediment, or 
pain; readily; without reluctance; in tranquillity. 

HA'S IN ESS, s. a relative, term, implying that a person’s 
abilities are siillieient, or more than sufficient, to accomplish 
anv undertaking, to solve any point in learning, or to prose¬ 
cute any design proposed. Freedom from diffeullv; flexi¬ 
bility; the quality of being soon persuaded to do or believe; 
compliance without opposition; credulity without suspicion 
or examination ; freedom from constraint, disturbance, or 
from any painful sensation. Host; ease; tranquillity. 

KXS'lXdWOJ.n, a town in Yorkshire, with a market on 
Friday, and a population of about vI4tt<>. It is Hi miles 
N N. W. of York, and ‘JON X. hv W. of London. 

EAST, s. \nist. Sax.] the quarter from whence the sun vises. 
The regions in the eastern parts of the world. 

EA'ST HOURS', a town of Sussex, noted for the plenty of 
birds, called wheat-ears, in its neighbourhood; and lately 
become a well-frequented place for sea bathing. It. is near 
lleaehy Head, 1 5 miles E. S. K. of Lewes, and (id S. S. K. 
of London. Population 272U. 

EA'STER, s. \eastre. Sax.] the time when Christians cele¬ 
brate the resurrection of Christ from the grave. The word 
has no relation to this solemnity, hut took its rise from 
East re, or East re, the name of the Saxon deity or goddess, 
whose festival was celebrated about this time of the year; 
and after its abolishment by Christianity, the name was 
retained, and is to this day used to signify the festival of 
Christ’s resurrection. 

KA'STKItl.Y, a. coining from, lying, or looking towards 
the east. 

F. A'STERN, a. situated, looking, or tending towards the 
east, or that point of the compass in which the sun rises. 

EAST (iRI'NSTEA D, a borough in Sussex, w '• a mar¬ 
ket on Thursday, and a handsome church. It was dis¬ 
franchised by the Reform Bill in 1832. The number of 
inhabitants in 1831, was 3304. It. is seated oil a hill 
20 miles N. of Lewes, and 29 S. hv E. of London. 

EAST-HA'RLfXG, a town in Norfolk, with a market on 
Tuesday, 24 miles S. W. of Norwich, and 89 N. E. of 
Loudon. 

EAST TLSLEY, a town in Berkshire, seated between two 
hills, among fruitful corn-fields, and excellent downs for feed¬ 
ing sheep. It lias a market every Wednesday in the summer, 
chiefly for sheep; and is 14 miles N. W. of Reading; and 54 
W. of London. Population 738. 

EAST-LOO'E, a town of Cornwall, with a market on 
Saturday, seated pretty commodiously on a creek of the sea, 
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over which it has a large stone bridge, leading to West Looe, 
which stands between two hills. They me both disfranchised 
and their united population is L'ifi.'l. The chief benefit 
which the inhabitants have is in their fishery. They are 1G 
m\\es W. o? P\ymovA\\, and VI. Ly S,. of London. 

EASTWARD, a. [ eastweard , Sax.] towards the east, or 
that point of the compass where the sun rises when in the 
equinoctial points. 

EA SY, a. to be performed without fatigue, incumbrance, 
or difficulty; not difficult; free from disturbance or anxiety; 
quiet: unmolested; believing without inquiry or opposition; 
credulous; complying; free from bodily pain; unconstrained; 
without formality; ready; elegantly negligent. 

To EAT, v. a. [prefer, ate or eat, participle eat or eaten; 
etan. Sax.] to devour or consume by the mouth. Figura¬ 
tively, to corrode or destroy, applied to the action of some 
corrosive substance ; to consume prodigally; to retract or 
unsay a thing, when joined to n urd. Ncuterlv, to go to 
meals; to feed; to take food; to consume hv corroding. 

LA I ABLE, a. edible; fit for food, or capable of being 
chewed and swallowed; that tiny be eaten. 

LA 1 LR, s. a person who chews and swallows any food; 
that which corrodes. 

EATlNCiHOlJSH, s. a house where provisions are sold 
ready dressed; a cook’s shop. 

LAVES, s, [efese, Sax.] the edges of a roof which hang 
over a house. 

To EAV ESDROP, v. a. to catch what drops from the 
eaves of a house. Figuratively, to listen under the windows 
of u person's house, in order to discover secrets. 

EAVESDROPPER, s. one who listens under a person’s 
windows, in order to discover the secrets of a family. 

EBB, s. ] (him. Sax.] the flowing back, or retieal of water 
towards tbe sea; a shrinking of water in a river, by the turn 
of its tide. Figuratively, decay; decline; waste; a low con- 
dition. • 

To EBB, v. n. to (low back towards the sea. Figuratively, 
to decline; to decay; to waste. 

EBION1TES, a sect of heretics, who rose at the very 
beginning of the church : they arc distinguished into two 
kinds : the one believed that Jesus Christ was born of u 
virgin, and all the other parts of the Christian religion, 
hut. added the .fi nish ceremonies to it ; and the oiliers 
believed him to^be born after the manner of other men, 
and denied his divinity. 

E'11 EX', E BON, or EBONY, s. [ibnins, Lab] in Natu¬ 
ral History, a kind of wood, brought from the Indies, of 
a black colour, exceedingly hard and heavy, susceptible of 
a very fine polish, and on that account used ill Mosaic and 
inlaid works. 

EBRI'RTY, s. [ebnetas, Eat.] intoxication occasioned by 
strong liquors; drunkenness. 

.KBRI'LLADE, s. [Fr.] a check of the bridle, which a 
horseman gives a horse, by a jerk of one rein, when he 
refuses to turn. 

F.BRIO'SITY, s. [rhriositas, T.nt.] habitual drunkenness. 

E’liftO, a river of Spain, which rises >n Asturias, among 
the mountains of K.intillana, at the holders of Old Castile, 
and runs hv Saragossa and Tortosa, into the Mediterranean. 

EBULLITION,*, [ehuflitio, I.at.] the act of boiling up with 
heat. Figuratively, an intestine motion of the particles of 
the bodv; the commotion, struggle, fermentation, or effer¬ 
vescence, occasioned by mingling together any alkaline and 
acid liquors. 

ECCE NTRIC,or ECCENTRICAL, a. \errrntnnis , Lab] 
departing or deviating from a centre; not having the same 
centre with another circle. Figuratively, not answering the 
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same design; not answering the end intended. Irregular; 
not consistent with any rule or established custom. 

ECCENTRl'OTY, s. deviation from a centre; the state of 
a tiling with a different centre from another; excursion from 
an employment, or proper sphere of action ; an improper 
situation; deviation from established rules; peculiarity. In 
Astronomy, the distance between the focus and the centre of 
a planet’s elliptic orbit. 

ECCHYMO'SIS, ek-ke-mo-sis,s. [tv^e/uinnc, Gr.] in Sur¬ 
gery, extravasation of blood from a vein in the arm between 
the flesh and skin. 

E'CCLKSl'fELD, a village in the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, 
5 miles N\ of Shelliehl, containing about 7900 inhabitants. 

E'CCL ESI IA l, L, a town in Staffordshire, noted for trading 
in pedlars' wares, with a market on Friday, and about 4471 
inhabitants. It is situated on a branch of the river Sow, 7 
miles N. \V. of Stafford, and 148 N.W. of London. 

F.CCLESIA'STES, x. [t\xXijiT«a0T»)c, Gr.] a canonical book 
of the Old Testament, the design of which is to shew the 
vanitvof sublunary things. A preacher; a churchman. 

ECCLKSIA'STIC, or ECCLESIASTICAL, a. \erelrsi- 
astieus, Lat.] relating or appropriated to the service of the 
church; not secular. 

ECCLESIA STIC, x. a person devoted to the service of the 
church; a clergyman. 

ECCLESTUN, a town of Lancashire, 24 miles S.of Lan¬ 
caster, communicating with all the inland navigations. 

ECCOPliO TICS, s. [tv and vorpoc, Gr.] in Physic, medi¬ 
cines which purge gently. 

E'CHINATiCor KCiUNATED, c-ki-nate,or r-ki-nu-ted, 
part, or a. (from echinus, l.at.J bristled like a hedgehog; set 
with prickles. 

ECHfNPS, o-ki-nus, s. [Lat.] a hedgehog; a shell-fish set 
with prickles. In Botany, the prickly head or cover of the 
seed or top of any plant. In Architecture, a member or 
ornament near the bottom of the Ionic and other.capitals, 
next to the abacus; taking its name from the roughness of 
its carving, resembling the prickly rind of a ehesnut, or the 
prickly coat of a hedgehog: it is called ovolo bv the Italians, 
and eggs and anchors by English workmen, because carved 
with anchors, darts, and ovals or eggs. 

K'CIIO, rk-ko, x. [i/x'"', Gr.] a sound reverberated, or re¬ 
flected to the ear from some solid body. In Music, the 
repeating some parts of the strain in a very low or soft tone. 
By the Poets, Echo is supposed to he a (lymph who pined 
into a sound for love of Narcissus. 

To E'CIIO, v. n. to resound; to be sounded back a second 
time. Actively, to multiply a sound. 

ECCLAIRCI'SSEMENT, ek-lair-seez-mong, x. [Fr.] the 
act of clearing up, or explaining any affair by word of mouth. 

ECLAT, e-klaw, s. [F’r.] splendour; lustre, or glory. 

ECLECTIC, a. [tVAncraoe, Gr.] selecting; or having the 
power of choosing or preferring. 

KCLE'GMA, a. [from In and \tl\ny, Gr.] a form of me¬ 
dicine made by the incorporation of oils with syrups, and 
which is to he taken upon a liquorice stick. 

ECLl'PNK, s. [tvXfi^ic, Gr.] in Astronomy, the darkening 
of one of the luminaries, by the interposition of some opaque 
body between it and the eye, or between it and the moon. 
The sun is eclipsed by the moon’s intervening between the 
earth and the sun. An eclipse of the moon is when the 
earth, being between the sun and moon, hinders the light of the 
sun from falling upon her: if the light of the sun be kept off 
from the whole body of the moon, it is a total eclipse; if from 
a part only, it is a partial one. A state of darkness, or want 
of knowledge, applied to the mind. 

To ECLITSE, t/. a. to darken any luminary. Figura¬ 


tively, to destroy any light; to drown a lesser light by supe¬ 
rior splendour; to cloud; to obscure; to disgrace. 

ECLIPTIC, s. [from inXencnuoc, Gr.] in Astronomy, a 
great circle of the sphere, supposed to be drawn through the 
middle of the zodiac, making au angle with the equinoctial, 
in the points of Aries and Libra, of about 23° 28'. which is 
the sun's greatest declination; or, more strictly speaking, it is 
the path or way, among the fixed stars, that tlieeaith appears 
to describe to an eye placed in the sun. Some call it the 
way of the sun; because the sun, in his apparent annual 
motion, never deviates from it, as all the other planets do, 
more or less. It is called ecliptic, because eclipses of the 
sun and moon happen when they are in or near it. In Geo¬ 
graphy, it is a great, circle on the terrestrial globe, not only 
answering to, but falling within, the plane of the celestial 
ecliptic,. 

K'C'I.OGHE, ck-log, s. [t’xXoyij, Gr.] a pastoral poem 
whose scenes are confined to rural life, and whose person¬ 
ages are shepherds, or goatherds. 

FA'O'N’OMY, s. See tF.coxoMv. 

KCPHRA’CTICS, ek-frak-tiks, s. [from lx and tjifiurno, 
Gr.] such medicines as open the vessels through which the 
humours are to pass, or which render tough humours thin, 
and thereby promote their discharge. 

ECSTASY, s. [tvffrioTir, Gr.] any sudden passion of the 
mind, bv which the thoughts are for a time absorbed; ex¬ 
cessive joy or rapture, grief or anxiety; enthusiasm. 

E’C'STASIEI), u. enraptured; elevated; rapt; absorbed; 
filled with enthusiasm. 

ECSTATIC, or El'STA’TICAL, a. enraptured, or ele¬ 
vated to an ecstasy. Tending to external objects. 

E’CTYFE, s. [iKTuirec, Gr.] a copy. 

K’Cl/'HIK, s. [Fr.] a covered place wherein horses arc 
housed; a stable. 

EDA'ClOl'K, a. [edit.v, Lat.] eating; voracious; devour¬ 
ing; predatory; ravenous; rapacious; greedy. 

EDACITY, s. [rdacitas, Lat.] voracity; ravenousness; 
greediness; rapacity. 

To K’DDKK, v. a. to bind or interweave a fence. 

F/DDER, x. such feneewood as is commonly put upon 
the top of fences, and binds or interweaves each other. 

E’DDY, x. [from ed and ca, Sax.] water which is heat 
and returns back again to the place from whence it flowed. 
Figuratively, a whirlpool; a circular motion; a whirlwind. 

E’DDY, a. whirling, moving in a circular manner. Eddy- 
water, among mariners, implies dead water. 

EDF.hMATOSL, a. [from oter/pa, Gr.] swelling; full of 
humours. See Oeufmatoos. 

F. 1)17N’TATED, «. [edentatus, Lat.] deprived of teeth. 

EDE'SSA , a town of European Turkey, in Macedonia, 
once tin; residence of the Macedonian kings. It is seated 
near the Vistric/.a, 44 miles W. N. W. of Saionica. Lon. 
22. 3. E. lat. 40. 50. N. 

E'DUAlt, (son of Edmund) succeeded his brother i;i 
939, when he was l(i years of age. His reign was one con¬ 
tinual calm, without any wars or commotions, which was 
owing to his vast preparations both by sea and land, ro that 
none dared to attack him, and without striking a stroke, he 
obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, and the Isle of Man, to 
acknowledge him for their sovereign; and it is said, that lie 
was rawed down the river Dec by eight kings, his vassals, 
he himself sitting at the helm. There was another circum¬ 
stance also which tended to keep things quiet during all 
Edgar’s reign; and that was,his being the greatest patronot 
the monks, who had it in their power to preserve peace. 
He recalled Dunstan, and made him archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. The secular priests were expelled the monasteries, 
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twl the regulars put in their room; these latter were also 
again put in possession of the ecclesiastical benefices, and 
tin- seculars ejected. He contrived a good expedient to 
clear the country of wolves, which were then very nume¬ 
rous, and made terrible havoc among the flocks. Instead 
of the tributes of gold, silver, and cattle, paid him by the 
Welsh, he ordered them, in 001, to bring him every year 
300 wolves’ heads; and published throughout Eugland, a 
general pardon to all criminals, on condition they brought 
him, by such a time, a certain number of wolves’ tongues, 
in proportion to their several crimes; so that in three years’ 
time there was not one left., lie also freed the nation 
from the worst kind of wolves, corrupt and unjust judges 
and magistrates. This king married Elfrida, the daughter 
of the earl of Devonshire; the story contains somewhat ex¬ 
traordinary. Edgar bearing that Ordgar carl of Devon¬ 
shire had a daughter named Elfrida, esteemed the greatest 
beauty in England, ho was resolved to make her his wife, 
if she answered the dcseription; and sent earl Ethelwold, 
his favourite, to bring him an account. Ethelwold, upon 
seeing the young lady, fell desperately in love with her 
himself, and privately married her. Upon his return, he 
told the king there was nothing extraordinary in her; 
whereupon the king laid aside his design of marrying her. 
Ethelwold one day represented to the king, that, though 
Elfrida was not tit for a king, yet she was so great a for¬ 
tune, that it would he a vast advantage to a subject, and 
so got the king's leave to marry her; upon which his 
marriage was solemnized publicly. However, Edgar was 
informed of Ethelwold’s treachery; upon which he was 
resolved to see her himself; and going into those parts 
where Ethelwold kept her, upon some pretence or other, 
he told Ethelwold he desired to see. his wife. Ethelwold 
was ipiite confounded at this, hut lie could not prevent it. 
As soon as the king saw her he was quite enamoured with 
her beauty, and was resolved to he revenged on the perfi¬ 
dious earl. Soon after, Ethelwold was found murdered 
in a wood. Edgar shortly after was married to Elfrida, 
by whom he left otto son, Kthelnd, who succeeded his 
hrotlier Edward. Edgar died, 975, in tlie ,‘Wd year of Itis 
age, having reigned about Hi years after Eilwy’s death : 
he was buried at. (llaslouhury. Edgar was a prince of a 
very mixed charueter, in which the vicious passions very 
often predominated. Though we grant him to have been 
a sound politician, an excellent legislator, and a monarch 
whose abilities were employed for the benefit of his coun¬ 
try, we must own at the same time that he ascended the 
throne of Mercia by the most flagrant injustice; that lie. 
was superstitious in his religion, lawless in his passions, 
and bloody in his revenge; for, exclusive of tlie vengeance 
upon Ethelwold, lie destroyed the whole Isle of Thanet 
with fire and sword, because a few of the inhabitants had 
been concerned in plundering some merchants from York. 
He extended his liberality to men of learning and genius; 
his court was hospitable and magnificent, and generally 
filled with a concourse of foreigners, who were charmed with 
his elegance and politeness; and, from the tranquillity of his 
reign, lie acquired the title of Edgar the Pacific. 

EDGE,*. [ec< 7 <\ Sax.] the sharp side of any cutting in¬ 
strument; a narrow part arising from one which is broader ; 
the extremity, border, or outside of a tiling; intenseness of 
desire; keenness; acrimony of temper. To set the teeth on 
edge, means to cause a tingling pain in the teeth* 

To EDGE, t>. a. to sharpen, or make, an instrument cut 
better; to border, or put something round the extremities of 
a thing; to exasperate.; to excite; to put in such a position 
as to make way or give room; to advance beyond a line, or 


situation. Neuterly, to advance, or move forward against 
any obstacle, or body moving in an opposite direction; to 
go close upon a wind, and sail slow. 

E DGED, part, sharp, opposed to blunt, 

EDGE LESS, a. not fit to cut with; unable to cut; blunt. 

EDGETOOL, s. a tool made sharp to cut. 

EDGEWAHE, a town of Middlesex, with a market on 
Thursday, on the Roman road leading to St. Alban’s, 8 miles 
N. W. of London. 

E'DGENVISE, ad. with the edge in a particular direction. 

EDGING, s. something added by way of ornament; a 
narrow lace. In Gardening, rows of shrubs or plants, 
placed rounij the extremities of a bed instead of borders. 

E'DIBLE, a. [from cdo, I.at.] fit to be eaten; fit for food. 

E'DICT, s. [ idutii hi, Lat.] in matters of civil policy, an 
order or instrument, signed and sealed by a prince, to serve 
as a law to his subjects. 

EDI EJCA’TION, s. [itdijicaliu, I.at.] improvement; instruc¬ 
tion ; the act of advancing a person in religion. 

K'DIMCE, s. [ ailijhinm , Lat.] a building or house, gene¬ 
rally applied to signify some large or pompous building. 

K'DIEIKR, s. one who improves another by instruction. 

To l.'DIbY, v. ii. [adijieo , Lat.] to build. To improve by 
instruction; to instruct, or teach. 

E'DILE, s. [eeddis, Lat.] the title of an officer among the 
Romans, who resembled in many particulars our justice of 
the peace, or tlie city-marshal in London. 

EDINBURGH, a city, the capital of Scotland, situ¬ 
ated in a county to which it giies name, on three hills. 
It may properly he divided into the Old and New Towns. 
The situation of tin* Old Town is singulai and striking: it 
stands on the middle ridge, or hill, which is narrow and 
steep, and terminated abruptly on the W. by the castle, a 
very ancient building, accessible only by a drawbridge, and 
erected on a lofty precipitous rock. The High Street, a 
mile in length, and generally 90 feet broad, extends from 
the Castle to Ilolyroud House. On each side of this steep 
hill tlie houses form narrow lanes, which are called Closes, 
and extend N. and S. Many, of them are lofty; but so 
piled, as it were, upon each other, that they are neither 
commodious nor elegant. The New Town is situated on 
the side of the Old, oil an elevated plain, from which the 
ground descends to the S. ami N. with a gen’Je declivity. 
It forms ail assemblage of uniform streets and squares, in¬ 
cluding several public buildings, the whole built entirely of 
stone, with considerable taste and elegance. The buildings 
on the S. side of the Old Town, though inferior to those 
on the N. arc extensive and stately. The most striking 
object here is the New College, bililt by public subscrip¬ 
tion, on the site of the old one, on a large and magnificent 
plan. The number of students in the university is esti¬ 
mated at 1000, of whom 400 study medicine. The Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh is celebrated throughout the world; 
and its medical school, in particular, is entitled to the first 
rank. The High School of Edinburgh has also been long 
famous for the scholars it has produced. The city is go¬ 
verned by a lord provost, a guild council, and ‘25 common 
council, but, though the metropolis of Scotland, it sends hut 
one representative to parliament. Here are 14 incorporated 
trades, each having its deacon or warden. Edinburgh lias 
numerous manufactures, and particularly of fine linen anil 
cambric. The principal public buildings are, the palace of 
Ilolyrood House, the Royal Exchange, built in 1753, the 
Post Office, tlie Register Office, the Physicians’ Hall, Iler- 
riot’s Hospital, fouijded in 1()‘28, for the education of 140 
poor boys, Watson’s Hospital, for the sons of decayed mer¬ 
chants, an hospital for orphans, and a Royal Infirmary, in- 
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corporated by charter in 1736. Edinburgh contains, with 
Leith, about 162,1,56 inhabitants, and is supplied with water, 
conveyed in cast-iron pipes from Coniiniston, 4 miles to the 
\V. A constant guard in uniform, are kept in the guard¬ 
house, who patrol the streets every night. It is two miles 
S. S. W.of Leith, which is its port, .54 W. N. VV.of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, and 377 N. by W. of London. Lat. 55. 56. N. 
Ion. 3. 12. W. Elects 2 representatives. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, or Mid Lothian, a populous, well 
cultivated, fertile, and pleasant county of Scotland, 27 miles 
in length, and from 6 to Hi in breadth; bounded on the N. 
by the Frith of Forth, which separates it from Fifeshire; on 
the E. by the shires of Haddington and Berwick; on the S. 
by those of Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanerk; and on the W.by 
the shire of Linlithgow. It is divided into 41 parishes, and in 
1831 contained 219,592 inhabitants. The soil is fertile in corn 
and grass; and in the earth are found coals, iron, limestone, 
and black marble. The principal rivers are the Esk, Leith, 
Amond, and Gala. Elects one county member. 

EDITION, s. [editio, Lat.] the publication or impression 
of a hook; republication. 

E'DITOR, s. one who prepares a work for the press, and 
examines the proof-sheets while it is printing. 

EDMONTON, a village 7 miles N.of Loudon, containing 
about 8192 inhabitants. 

EDMUND, I. the eldest of Edward the Elder’s legiti¬ 
mate sons, was about 18 years of age when he came to the 
crown of England. No sooner had Edmund begun his 
reign, but the restless Danes prepared for a revolt; and 
Atdaff, who had fled to Ireland after his late defeat, re¬ 
turned ; being furnished with troops from Olaus, king of 
Norway, he recovered Northumberland, and marched into 
Mercia; and by the. assistance or his countrymen got pos¬ 
session of several places which Edward had taken from 
them. King Edmund marched towards the north, and en¬ 
gaged Anlalf near Chester; and was preparing to renew the 
tight, next day ; but the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, who were in the two armies, obtained a treaty to he 
concluded by bieak of day, by which Edmund yielded up 
to the Danes all the country north of Watling-strcct. King 
Edmund did not # liko this treaty, but was forced by the 
nobles to comply with it. Some time after, AnlafF and 
Reginald, who had likewise been elected kings, the Mer¬ 
cians, Danes, and the king of Cumberland, with one eon- 
sent, took up arms, in order to shake ofF the English yoke. 
As soon as Edmund had intelligence of these proceedings, 
he marched into Mercia, and took some towns, and put the 
Danes into such consternation, that the two kings fled out 
of the island. The Danes upon this threw down their arms, 
and swore allegiance to Edmund. Then lie subdued Cum¬ 
berland, and gave it to the king of Scotland to lix him in 
his interest; but reserved the sovereignty of it. to himself, 
and obliged the Scottish king to do him homage for it. Ed¬ 
mund did not long enjoy the fruits of his victories; for as he 
was celebrating the festival of the conversion of the Saxons, 
at Pucklckiik, in Gloucestershire, one Leolf, a notorious 
robber, who bad been banished for his crimes, impudently 
came and seated himself in the hall where the king was at 
dinner. Edmund, provoked at his insolence, ordered him 
to lie seized; Imt perceiving he was drawing bis dagger to 
defend himself, the king started up in a great ,uge, and 
taking hold of him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall; 
and whilst lie was wholly engaged in venting his passion, 
Leolf stabbed him to the heart, so that he fell dead on the 
spot, in the 8th year of his reign, A. D. 918, leaving behind 
him two sons, Edwy and Edgar, by Elgiva bis wife. Some 
of this king’s laws, still in being, shew how much he regarded 


the good of his subjects. Among the rest, he ordered, that 
in gaugs of robbers, the oldest of them should be hanged; 
winch was the first law in England that punished robbery 
with death, the punishment before being only pecuniary. 
Though Edmund reigned but about eight years, yet in that 
short period he exhibited specimens of extraordinary courage, 
ability, and regard for the welfare of his subjects. 

EDMUND, surnamed Ironside, succeeded Ethelred II. 
in 1016. Upon his father’s death, the city of London, and 
all the lords that were there, proclaimed him king of Eng¬ 
land, whilst the Danes, and all the places in their possession, 
declared for Canute; hut a great many of the English who 
were among them came over to Edmund. Canute’s first at¬ 
tempt was upon London, as being Edmund's chief support, 
which lie besieged three times, but without success. Before 
the last of these sieges, a great battle was fought, in which 
both kings eminently displayed their courage and conduct, 
and the two armies parted at last with equal loss on both 
sides; though the English were in danger of being worsted, 
by a stratagem of the. false Edric, who was now on the side 
of the Danes: he cut ofF the head of a soldier who resembled 
Edmund, held it upon the top of his lance, in sight of the 
English, and cried, “Fly, fly, you scoundrels; behold the 
head of your king in whom you trust!” This would in¬ 
fallibly have occasioned their defeat, if Edmund had not 
shewed himself with his helmet off', and so revived the cou¬ 
rage of his soldiers, which by Edric’s artifice began to droop. 
The battle lasted till night, and Edmund prepared to renew 
it the next morning; hut Canute marched off in the night, 
and went and besieged London a third time. Five pitched 
battles were fought with various success; in the last, Edric, 
who had reconciled himself to Edmund, went over to the 
Danes with the body of forces lie commanded, which put the 
English into such consternation, that they threw down their 
arms and fled. Nevertheless, Edmund drew together a very 
powerful army, and marched towards Gloucester, iu quest 
of the enemy; Canute advanced towards him, in order to 
give him battle. The two kings stood in view of each 
other, at the head of tlu-ir respective armies. At last Ed¬ 
mund proposed to Canute, that in order to prevent the effu¬ 
sion of blood, they two should decide the quarrel by single 
combat. The circumstances relating to this affair are very 
uncertain. However, the result was, that a peace was con¬ 
cluded, by the partition of the kingdom: Edmund was to 
have Wessex, i. e. all south of the Thames, with London 
and a part of the ancient kingdom of Essex; and Canute to 
have Mercia, Northumberland, and Easl-Anglia. The 
valiant and generous king Edmund did not enjoy his share 
quite a year, being murdered by the procurement of the 
villain Edric, duke of Mercia, and his brother-in-law, who, 
being conscious what a false traitor he had been, feared 
the union of the two kings might he destructive to him; lie 
immediately hastened to tell Canute what he had done, 
who iiud the greatest abhorrence of so barbarous an action, 
though he dissembled it. for the present, and promised to 
advance Edric above all the peers of the realm. He was 
as good as his word; for, not long after, he ordered him to 
lie beheaded, his body to bo thrown into the Thames, and 
his head to he fixed on the highest gate in London. Ed¬ 
mund left, two sons, Edmund and Edward, by his wife 
Algitha. He was buried at Glastonbury; and with him the 
Saxon monarchy in England in a manner ended, having 
lasted 190 years from Egbert’s establishment; 432 from 
the foundation of the heptarchy; and 568 from the arrival 
of Hengist. This prince, during his short reign, exhibited 
proofs of the most undaunted courage, invincible fortitude, 
consummate prudence, and sublime generosity. 
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EDRED, succeeded Edmund /. in 948. The Danes, 
according to their usual custom upon the accession of a new 
king, began to revolt, and gained over to their side Malcolm, 
king of Scotland; but Edred marched into Northumberland, 
and obliged them to sue for peace; upon which Malcolm 
struck up a peace with Edred, and paid him the stipulated 
homage. But the Danes would not yet he quiet; he there¬ 
fore inarched into the north, made a terrible slaughter among 
the rebels, and laid waste the country for several miles 
Edric fled into Scotland, and the Northumbrians threw them¬ 
selves upon Edred for mercy; he generously replaced Edric on 
the throne, only imposing a tribute on him, and making him 
swear allegiance to him. But the perfidious Danes laid an 
ambush for him, as he was returning towards Wessex, and 
fell suddenly on his rear. Exasperated to the last degree, 
he returned, divested Northumberland of its royalty, and 
reduced it to a province; making earl Osulf, an Englishman, 
the first governor. Edred, now absolute lord of all England, 
governed his kingdom in perfect tranquillity, and turned his 
thoughts wholly to religion, wherein he was implicitly directed 
by Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury, who bad in every thing 
the ascendant over him: by bis advice be rebuilt Glaston¬ 
bury church and monastery; be also rebuilt Croyland and 
Abington monasteries. Edred died in the 1 Oth year of his 
reign, in OAK. 

To EDUCATE, v. a. [cduco, Lat.] to bring up a person; 
to give instruction to a person during his minority. 

EDUCATION, s. the. care taken of a person in his younger 
years to adorn his mind with learning and morality; forma¬ 
tion of manners in youth; nurture. 

To EDU CE, v. a. [cduco, Lat.] to bring out; to extract; 
to bring to light, or from a state of concealment. 

EDU'CTION, s. the act of bringing any thing into view. 

To EDU'I.COUATE, v. u. [from dulcis, Lat.] to sweeten. 

EDULCOltA'TION, s. in Pharmacy, the sweetening of 
a thing by means of honey, sugar, or syrup. In Chemistry, 
the act of ficshening or cleansing a thing from it salts by 
frequent washing in water. 

EDWARD the. Elder, succeeded Alfred, in the year 
000. Ethel ward, son to Alfred’s elder brother Ethclbert, 
aimed at the crown; but meeting with no encouragement 
from the English, he applied himself to the Danes, who 
iimnediutelv proclaimed him king of England, pretending, 
as they were possessed of half the kingdom, they had as 
much right to make a king as the West-Saxous. Edward 
inarched directly against them, and they were obliged to 
abandon their new made king Etlieiward, and banish him 
out of their country. Etlieiward went over to France, and 
in a short time returned with a large body of Normans, 
landed them in Essex, and soon made himself master of 
that province. This encouraged the Danes to take up arms 
again in his favour. Edward obtained many victories in 
this war. Etlieiward was slain in battle in 905, in which 
battle (which was very obstinate and bloody on both sides) 
king Edward lost many of his nobles, and the Danes their 
king Kolrick. They continued the war two years after, yet 
they were constrained at last to sue for peace, which they 
obtained, on condition they would own Edward as their 
sovereign, and the Normans should return to France. In 
910 the war broke out again, and Edward soon heat the 
Danes in two engagements, and at last quite expelled them 
out of the kingdom of Mercia. This war lasted, with some 
intervals of respite, 12 years, in which time a great number 
of battles were fought, and the Danes continually lost 
ground, till Edward obliged them to lay down their arms, 
and acknowledge him once more as their sovereign. After 
the peace was concluded with the Danes, A. D. 922, Ed¬ 


ward marched against the Welsh, obtained a signal victory 
over them, and compelled the Welsh king Rees ap Mama 
to sue for peace, promising to pay the usual tribute for 
the future. The Cumberland Britons likewise submitted 
to Edward. He died in the 25th year of his reign, A. D. 
92.5, and was interred at Winchester. 

EDWARD the Younger, succeeded Edgar in 974. 
There were great contentions about the succession. The 
monks and their party were for Edward, Edgar’s eldest son, 
now about 14 years of age: and the nobles, who were 
uneasy at the power and great wealth heaped 'upon the 
monks, were for Ethclrcd. In the mean time, Dunstan, 
fearing to be outvoted, taking advantage of the favour of 
the people, who had an high opinion of his sanctity, rises 
on a sudden, and leads prince Edward by the hand towards 
the church, and there anoints him king. The nobles mur¬ 
mured at this; but seeing lie had the people to back him, 
they were forced to acquiesce. Dunstan immediately as¬ 
sumed the regeney. King Edward, after lie had reigned 
little more than three years, came to a tragical end in 979. 

As he was one day returning from hunting, and came near 
Corfe-castle, in the isle of Furheck, in Dorsetshire, where 
his step-mother Elfrida and her soil Ethelred resided, he 
rode oft’ from his company to pay her a \ isit. Elfrida be¬ 
ing informed the king was at the gate, ran to receive him, 
and pressed him to alight. As he only designed to pay 
his respects to her as he passed by, he desired a glass of 
wine to drink her health; which being brought to him as he 
sat on his hofse, the unsuspecting king no sooner lifted the 
glass to his mouth, hut a villain, at the private instigation 
of the cruel queen, slabbed him in the back with a dagger. 
He was succeeded by Ethelred, 12 years of age. 

EDWARD, the Confessor, son of Ethelred and Emma, 
succeeded Hardieanule, June 8, 1041. lie had spent 
great part of his life in Normandy. Godwin, who had 
made him swear that he would many his daughter, con¬ 
vened a general assembly, and got Edward acknowledged 
and proclaimed king of England. Edward was a man of 
weak understanding, which gave Godwin an opportunity 
of rising to an exorbitant height of power. He bore a very 
great hatred against Godwin and his whole family in his 
heart, which was the reason of his deferring his marriage 
with his daughter Editha as long as possible ; however, 
after a delay of two years, as he really stood in fear of her 
father, he espoused her, but never consummated the mar¬ 
riage. He went hastily to Windsor, when: his mother’s 
treasures lay, seized them all, and stript her of eveiy thing, 
leaving her only a small pension for life, and had he r 
confined ten years like a prisoner at Winchester, where she 
died 1052. Several circumstances eoneuriing, the king 
and Godwin came at last to an open rupture; but what 
brought things to a crisis, was the following incident: 
Eustace, earl of Bolnigu, having paid a visit to king Edward, 
was returning to France, and at Dover, one of his people 
picked a quarrel with a townsman, and killed him. This 
occasioned a great insurrection of the inhabitants, in which 
20 of the carl’s people lost their lives. Upon this the king 
ordered Godwin to go with some troops, and chastise the 
rioters; but he absolutely refused, saying, justly, that it was 
not the custom of England to punish men unheard. Ed¬ 
ward now came to a fixed resolution to punish the earl for 
this disobedience; Godwin, having intelligence of it. 
raised forces to defend himself. However, bv the advice 
of a general assembly convened at Gloucester, a peace 
was patched up for the present; but it did not last long; for 
Godwin and his sons, refusing to appear before the gene¬ 
ral assembly, were banished the realm, and accordingly 
4 L 
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they passed over sea. They returned in a hostile manner, 
and entered the Thames with a fleet of ships; but an ac¬ 
commodation was once more agreed on. A little after, 
William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, arrived in Eng¬ 
land, to pay a visit to king Edward. In 1051, Edward 
abolished for ever the tax called Danegeld, which amounted 
to -10,0001. a year, and had been paid for .'IS years. In 
I''53 earl Godwin died. In 1054 the Welsh made an 
inroad into England, and plundered Hereford; but earl 
Harold, son of Godwin, marched against them with an army 
he had himself raised, put them to the rout, and drove 
them out of the country, which raised him very much in 
the esteem of the people, and they began to talk openly 
that no man was so worthy to succeed to the crown as 
Harold. The king, to defeat Haloid's hopes, sent for his 
nephew Edward, son of Edmund Ironside, out of Hungary; 
he accordingly came over to England, with his son Edgar 
Atheling, and his two daughters, 1057; but died soon after 
his arrival. In 1003 the Welsh again renewed their incur¬ 
sions, and were again repulsed by Harold and bis brother 
Toston, who obliged them to dethrone Gridin, and become 
tributary to England. The Northumbrians, being grievously 
oppressed by Toston their earl, rose up in arms, and expel¬ 
led him their country. Harold was sent to chastise them, 
and restore his brother; hut the people made such remon¬ 
strances to him of Toston's ill government, that he obtained 
their pardon, and procured another governor. This entirely 
gained him the affections of the whole people, for his <quitv 
and justice. Whilst Harold was using all the address he 
was master of to procure his succession to the crown, king 
Edward gave himself no trouble about it, but was wholly 
engaged in building the church and monastery of West¬ 
minster. He just lived to see them finished, and the cere¬ 
mony of their dedication performed; and dying in the *24th 
year of his reign, A. D. 10(15, was lmried in the sepulchre 
he had provided for himself in Weslminster-abbey; which 
lie built. He was the last king of Egbert's rare, though 
not the last Saxon king, since Harold was of that nation, 
though not of the blood royal. The mental qualities of 
Edward did not at all answer to the dignity of his person. 
He was weak, indolent, and ‘irresolute, and the attachment 
to his own ease tended in a great measure to the tranquil- 
fitv of his reign. He seems to have been void of natural 
affection, and indeed of every other passion that kindles 
any warm emotion in the human heart. He was equally 
free from pride and ostentation, moderate in his appetites, 
complacent in his deportment, charitable to the poor, and 
extremely punctual in the performance of all religious 
duties: so that he acquired among the vulgar the title of 
Saint and Confessor, by which epithet he was canonized by 
pope Alexander HI. about ‘200 years after-bis death. His 
prophecies and revelations are no other than the dreams of 
superstition; and, ns for his ruling scrofulous ulcers and 
tumors by the touch, the sensible part of mankind is by 
this time very well convinced, that neither he who exercised 
this apostolic function, in imitation of the French kings, 
nor any of his successors, ever contributed to the recovery 
of one patient, by any inherent personal virtue derived from 
heaven. The passive humanity, or rather easiness of his tem- 
por, appears from some private incidents of his life, which 
are very often more characteristic than those transactions 
of importance which are the effects of counsel and delibera¬ 
tion. One day, while he reposed himself upon a couch, a 
page, who little dreamed that he was in the apartment, 
finding an iron chest open, filled his pockets with the silver 
it contained; but not satisfied with his booty, be had re¬ 
course tc it again; when the king, thinking him perhaps too 


unconscionable, *• Boy, (said he very deliberately,) you had 
better be satisfied with what you have got; for if Hugolin, 
my chamberlain, should come in, you will lose the whole, 
and be severely wliipt into the bargain.” Before the reign 
of Edward, the countries of Wessex, Mercia, and Northum¬ 
berland, were governed by their own peculiar laws; but lie 
reduced them all into one body, anil ordained that they 
should be observed in common through the whole kingdom. 
These were called Edward’s laws, in contradistinction to 
those of the Norman kings, which were introduced in the 
sequel. 

EDWARD I. eldest son of Henry 111. who succeeded 
to the crown of England upon the death of his father, Nov. 
Hi, 1272, was at that time on his return from the Holy Land, 
and was crowned Aug. 11), 1274, with Eleanor his queen, 
sister to the queen of Castille, who had attended him in 
his expedition; Alexander HI. king of Scotland, the duke of 
Bretagne, and all the lords of the realm, being present at 
the solemnity; on which occasion 500 horses were let loose 
about the country, for all that could catch them to keep 
them. The first thing he did after his coronation, was to 
rectify the abuses in tbe administration of justice, and the 
parliament enacted some good laws, which were called the 
statutes of Westminster. Afterwards he marched with a 
great army into Wales, and made Llewellyn their prince, 
who had attempted to throw off the yoke, sue for peace, 
which was granted on hard terms: but Edward afterwards 
generously relaxed them, being satisfied with thus mortify¬ 
ing his enemy. In 1275), the earldom of Ponthieu and 
Moutreuil fell to Edward, in right, of his queen, upon the 
death of the queen of Castille her mother. The coin having 
been very much adulterated, and information having been 
given that the Jews were chiefly concerned in it, the king 
caused all that were in the nation to be seized in one clay, 
and 280 of them, being convicted of clipping and coining, 
received sentence of death, and were executed accordingly. 
About ibis time the statute of mortmain passed, to put a 
stop to tbe prevailing practice of persons alienating their 
lands to the church. In 1281) (though some say several 
years after) the statute of Quo Warranto was passed, occa¬ 
sioned by many persons, during the late troubles, appropri¬ 
ating lands to themselves to which they had no right, by 
which statute they were obliged to shew their claim; but 
the king, either through ill advice, or the desire of keeping- 
up money, issued out a proclamation for all that held 
lands of ihe crown to lay their title before the judges. The 
earl of Warren appearing, and being required to shew his 
title to the lands, drew out an old rusty sword, and said, 
“It. was by this my ancestors gained their estate, and by 
this I will keep it as long as 1 live.” This brave and bold 
answer opened the king’s eyes, and, thinking better of the 
matter, he recalled the proclamation. Llewellyn, having 
revolted, at the instigation of his brother David, committed 
great ravages on the borders, and defeated the king's gene¬ 
rals; but Edward, marching with a numerous army into 
Wales, totally routed Llewellyn’s forces in a great battle, 
in which Llewellyn himself was slain; and the king caused 
his head, crowned with ivy, to be exposed to view on the 
walls of the Tower of London. David his brother, the last 
of his race, was cruelly put to death as a traitor, and his 
head fixed up by his brother's, and his four quarters sent 
to York, Bristol, Northampton, and Winchester. After the 
defeat of Llewellyn, Edward with ease became master of 
the whole country, and Wales was united to the crown of 
England in 1283. The Queen lay in at Carnarvon, where she. 
was brought to bed of a prince, named Edward, who, when 
he was 17 years of age, was invested with the principality of 
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Vales; and from that time the king’s eldest son has been 
always Prince of Wales. In 1287, king Edward, leaving 
the regency to the earl of Pembroke, went over to France, 
where he staid three years. Being returned into England 
in 1289, he set about reforming abuses in the administration 
of justice, punished several judges who were found guilty 
of taking bribes, and obliged them to swear for the future 
they would take neither money nor presents, but a moderate 
breakfast. The next year the Jews were all banished the 
kingdom. Upon the death of Alexander III. there arose 
great disputes in Scotland about the succession. The chief 
of the claimants were John Baliol and Edward Bruce, who, 
in order to prevent a civil war, chose the king of England 
arbitrator of their differences; but, before he could proceed 
to a decision, lie declared that he acted in this affair as sove¬ 
reign lord of all Scotland, and required the states to own 
him as such, which, though they never expressly did, yet 
they did not directly oppose his pretensions: however, he 
was owned as sovereign by all the claimants, and decided 
in favour of Baliol, whom he declared king of Scotland ; 
upon which lie swore fealty, and did homage to king Ed¬ 
ward. But Baliol, Wing afterwards absolved from his oath 
of fealty by tin: pope, upon the king of England’s treating 
him in an imperious manner, was determined to throw off 
the yoke; and took the opportunity of Edward’s being at 
war with France to send a letter to him, renouncing the ho¬ 
mage he bad paid him; which so exasperated him, that in 
1291) he marched his army designed fur France into Scot¬ 
land, and made himself master of that kingdom, and Baliol 
came and resigned his crown to him. Edward returned to 
England, carrying with him the crown and sceptre of Scot¬ 
land, with the rest of the regalia, ami the famous stone of 
Scone, on which the inauguration of the kings was per¬ 
formed. Prince Edward, being left regent on the king’s 
going to Flanders, having assembled the parliament, which 
granted him a large subsidy, confirmed king John’s t'vo 
charters by an authentic act, which the king put the great, 
spuI to in Flanders. Vbile the king was abroad the Scots re¬ 
volted, and drove the English out of all their strong places 
in Scotland, leaving them only the single town of Berwick 
upon Tweed. Edward, upon this, returned forthwith to 
England, ami met the, enemy at Falkirk, where he totally 
routed them, retook all the strong places he had lost, and 
returned to England. This was in 1298. The next year the 
whole kingdom rose, and drove the English once more out 
of Scotland. Edward, enraged at this, entered that king¬ 
dom u third time, in 11100, and entirely routed the Scotch 
army. Edward refusing to accept their offers of submission, 
the Scots, in despair, offered the sovereignty of their coun¬ 
try to Boniface VIII. who readily accepted of it. But Ed¬ 
ward had so little regard to the pope’s pretensions, that he 
swore if he heard any more of them, he would destroy Scot¬ 
land from sea to sea: however, at the instance of the king 
of France, he granted the Scots a truce; but, on the expira¬ 
tion of it, he sent an army into Scotland, which being di¬ 
vided into three parts to ravage the country, were all routed 
in one day. Having now concluded a peace with Franco, in 
1303, by which Guienne was restored to Edward, he entered 
Scotland with so numerous an army, that he met with no re¬ 
sistance, and penetrated to the utmost hounds of the island, 
laying waste the country on all sides, and took Stirling 
castle. At his return into England he puhlicly imprisoned 
Prince Edward his son, for having committed some outrage 
against the bishop of Litchfield. The Scots, though often 
subdued, revolted again, and were again subdued. Edward, 
upon his return, banished Gaveston, as a corrupter of the 
Prince, and made the Prince swear never to recall him. 


mi 

The Scots again took up arms under Bruce, who attacked 
the earl of Pembroke, the king’s general in Scotland, defeat¬ 
ed him, and took the earl prisoner; after which he gained 
several other advantages. Edward was now so exasperated 
against the Scots, that he made vast preparations to destroy 
them; but he was seized with a distemper at Carlisle, and 
died at Burgh upon the Sands, in Cumberland, on Julv 7, 
1307, aged C8 years, having reigned 34 years, 7 months, 
and 20 days. When he was near his end, he advised his son 
to carry his bones at the head of his army, assuring him the 
rebels could never withstand the sight of them. He ordered 
him to send his heart to the Holy Land, with 32,0001. for 
the maintenance of the holy sepulchre, and commanded 
him never to recall Gaveston. The constitution of parlia¬ 
ment, such as it is at this day, was so well established in his 
reign, that an additional law was made to the great charter, 
which enacted that no tax should be levied oil the people 
without the consent of the commons. He had, by Eleanor 
of Castille, four sons and nine daughters; hut Edward his 
successor was the only one of his sons who survived him. 
By Margaret of France, bis second wife, he had two sons 
and a daughter. Eleanor his quern died in 1297, in memory 
of whom he erected a .cross wherever her corpse rested in 
the way from Lincolnshire to Westminster. Edward was 
tall, graceful, and majestic; his constitution was robust and 
vigorous; and his features were regular and elegant. He ex¬ 
celled in all those accomplishments which captivate the 
affections of the superficial admirers of exterior perform¬ 
ances. He distinguished himself above most of his contempo¬ 
raries, by his activity and skill in equestrian exercises,in the 
sports of the field, and in the manoeuvres of chivalry. His 
address was engaging, and his elegance of manners attracted 
the admiration of those who enjoyed his society. In conver¬ 
sation he was affable, eloquent, and persuasive ; mingling 
the effusions of pleasantry with the most pertinent observa¬ 
tions. In private life, he was a strict, observer of the laws of 
honour, and of the dictates of truth. lie was a pattern of 
filial piety, a chaste and affectionate husband, a kind though 
vigilant parent, an humane and friendly master.—“By his 
ability and courage,” says a moder writer, “he eminently 
contributed to the suppression of an alarming rebellion, 
which had shaken to the centre the throne, of his imbecile 
father. By his policy and judgment, he had imparted 
strength to the government, and vigour to the execution of 
the laws, which, amidst the indolence and neglect of Henrv. 
had been rarely enforced. To the. laurels acquired in his 
native country, he had added the fame of gallant exploits in 
the plains of Asia; and had revived among the infidels in 
Palestine the memory of English valour.” The same author 
pleasantly remarks, that the strength of his constitution 
appears from his procreative powers ; for his last child was 
begotten after lie had entered into his sixty-seventh year.” 
lie was celebrated for his judgment, penetration, pru¬ 
dence, and sagacity, lie was so cautious and circumspect, 
that he never brought himself into any dilemma; and pos¬ 
sessed such presence of mind, that, when by a concurrence 
of unavoidable and disastrous circumstances he was involved 
in any difficulty, he never failed to extricate himself with 
equal honour and address. Ilis noble achievements in Pa¬ 
lestine, France, Wales, and Scotland, pronounce him an 
accomplished general; nor was he less distinguished for his 
legislative capacity. His merit as a legislator procured him 
the appellation of the Justinian of England; for, not to 
mention the many excellent statutes which were promul¬ 
gated during his reign, he reformed the administration of 
justice, and ascertained the proper limits between the 
different courts of judicature; introduced a new and easy 
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method of collecting the public taxes; reduced the extrava¬ 
gant power of the pope and clergy; and enacted many wise 
and salutary laws for preserving the peace of the kingdom, 
and maintaining order and regularity among his subjects. 
But, whatever his panegyrists may have said, Edward’s cha¬ 
racter is far from being free from blemish or imperfection. 
There are some vices in the composition of this prince, 
which render his claim to extravagant commendation much 
weaker than that of many other princes. These were, disre¬ 
gard to justice where his own passions were concerned, an 
immoderate ambition, propensity to despotic acts, and an 
occasional adoption of sentiments of barbarity and revenge. 
These imputations on his memory are sufficiently proved by 
the genuine narrative of his reign. 

IC'D WARD If. king of England, was about 22 years of 
age when he succeeded his father Edward I. and began his 
reign by recalling Gaveston, a native of Gascony, the de- 
baurher of his youth, contrary to his father’s last command, 
and his own oath; on whom he heaped numberless favours. 
He married Isabella of France, daughter of Philip the Fair, 
at Boulogne, and appointed Gaveston guardian of the 
realm during his absence; which so exasperated the barons, 
that they entered into a league to .prevent his coronation 
upon his return; but, on his promising in the next parlia¬ 
ment to grant them all they could desire, lie was crowned 
by the bishop of Winchester, February 24, 1308, when he 
took an oath to preserve the laws, customs, and liberties 
granted to the clergy and people hv St. Edward. However, 
Gaveston still governed with an absolute sway, and behaved 
with great insolence ; which so provoked the lords, that 
they got the parliament to join with them to demand Ga- 
veston’s banishment, which the king finding he could not 
avoid, made him governor of Ireland. However, lie was 
soon recalled; upon which the barons obliged the king to 
place the government in the hands of 21 lords (called or- 
dainers) chosen by parliament, who banished Gaveston; but 
he was soon recalled, as before. .And now several of the 
noblemen, entering into a confederacy, raised forces, and 
marched to York, where the king with his favourite were 
taking their diversions; but upon notice of their approach, 
he left the place. Gaveston was taken some days after in 
Scarborough castle, and, after a hasty trial, beheaded; and 
an accommodation was aftenyards ctl'eoted between the king 
and the barons, and peace restored in 1313. The same 
year the queen was delivered of a son, who was named Ed¬ 
ward. The Scots taking advantage of the commotions in 
England, drove the English out of their country. On July 
25, 1314, was fought the battle of Bannockburn, in which 
the English army was totally routed, with a dreadful slaugh¬ 
ter ; and the Scots made several incursions into England, 
and ravaged the borders in a terrible manner, till a truce 
was made for two years. Another war was upon the 
point of breaking out between the king and the barons, 
when matters were made up in 1321. In 1323 king Edward 
matched his army into Scotland; but was obliged to retreat 
for want of provisions, and the Scots pursued him, and ra¬ 
vaged the country to the very walls of York : at last a 
truce was agreed on for thirteen years. The lords, jealous 
of the king, placed a young gentleman, named Hugh Spen¬ 
cer, about hint as a spy, and got him made high-chamberlain; 
but be had the art of insinuating himself so much into the 
king’s favour, as to be made a confidant, and possessed the 
place of Gaveston in his heart; and he and his father, whom 
he made earl of Winchester, lvad the whole management of 
aflfmis in their hands: upon which the barons entered into 
a confederacy, levied troops, and then so vigorously peti- 
ioned for the removal of the Spencers, that the king durst 


not refuse their demands; and the parliament passed an act 
for their banishment, which was accordingly put into execu¬ 
tion. But now affairs began to be in a name again, by 
means of the queen, who having received some affront 
from the governor of Leeds, which belonged to one of the 
associated barons, she spurred the king to revenge against 
the whole body; who having taken the castle of Leeds, 
hanged the governor, and then turned his arms against the 
barons. He took Warwick castle, and some others; and 
then thinking himself strong enough to stand against all op- 
posers, he recalled the two Spencers. Most of the confede¬ 
rate barons threw’ themselves upon the king’s mercy: as to 
those who stood out, many of them were put to death, some 
fled the kingdom, and others were imprisoned, among whom 
was Mortimer, whom the Spencers confined in the Tower. 
The earl of Lancaster, with what troops he could raise, re¬ 
tired into the north, in order to join the Scots ; he was 
taken and beheaded at Pontefract, 9 lords of his party were 
executed at A’ork, and others in other parts of the kingdom. 
The Spencers now exercised their exorbitant power with¬ 
out control; and Mortimer, after having been twice con¬ 
demned, and twice pardoned by the influence of the queen, 
made his escape to France, where the queen soon followed, 
under pretence of bringing about an accommodation be¬ 
tween iier brother and her husband, but with a full inten¬ 
tion to be revenged on the Spencers, who had taken all 
occasions to mortify her; and afterwards got her son over, 
to do homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, which she had 
persuaded his father to resign to him. Edward sent letter 
after letter, commanding the queen to return with her son; 
but she always made some excuse or other, all the while 
plotting to dethrone her husband. All the English who 
had taken refuge in France, or had been banished, came 
in to her; among whom was Roger Mortimer, who be¬ 
came her chief counsellor. On Sept. 22, 1326, she em¬ 
barked with a body of forces, though trusting more to her 
friends in the kingdom. Accordingly she was no sooner 
landed, than several lords joined her with a great number of 
forces; so that the king being descried by all, concealed 
himself in the abbey of Neath. He had left Spencer the 
father in Bristol, which being soon taken, the old man was 
immediately hung up in his armour, without any formality. 
The city of London declared for the queen; and the bishop 
of Exeter, who endeavoured to keep it for the king, was be¬ 
headed by the populace. Prince Edward was now declared 
guardian of the realm; and search being made for the king, 
he was soon found where he lay concealed, having with 
him only young Spencer, Chancellor Baldoek, Simon de 
Reading, and a few domestics, every body else having de¬ 
serted him. AVith these the unhappy king was conducted 
to Monmouth castle, and the bishop of Hereford was sent to 
demand the great seal of him; which he delivered up for 
the queen and prince, to make use of as they thought pro¬ 
per. The queen, having got the great seal, called a parlia¬ 
ment in the imprisoned king’s name; but before it met, she 
caused Spencer to be hanged on a gibbet 50 feet high, and 
Simon de Reading on one 10 feet lower. The parliament 
being met, Jan. 1327, unanimously agreed that the king 
should he deposed, and Edward his son made king in his 
room. The substanee of the charge exhibited against him 
was, that he had not governed according to the laws of the. 
land; in short, that he was found incorrigible, and without 
hopes of amendment. Prince Edward was immediately 
proclaimed king in Westminster Hall, by the name of Ed¬ 
ward HI. But the generous young prince vowing he would 
not. accept of the crown without his father’s consent, it was 
thought necessary to send commissioners to oblige the king 
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to resign the crown to his son. Thu king came out in a 
mourning habit, and fainted away. On his coming to him¬ 
self, thev represented to him the ill consequence that might 
attend his refusal; upon which he delivered the crown, 
sceptre, and other ensigns of royalty, into their hands, and 
made a formal resignation of the regal authority; upon 
which Sir Thomas Blount, the high constable, broke his 
staff, and declared all the king’s officers discharged. Thus 
ended the reign of Edward II. Jan. 20, 1327, in the 20th 
year, and 43d of his age. Besides Edward, who succeeded 
him, he had another son, called John of Eltham, and two 
daughters, Joanna, married to David king of Scots, and 
Eleanor, wife of the Duke of Guelder. Edward is said to 
have resembled his father in the accomplishments of his 
person as well as in his countenance; but in other respects 
lie seems to have inherited only the defects of his character; 
for he was cruel and illiberal, without his valour or capacity. 
He had levity, indolence, and irresolution, in common with 
other weak princes ; hut the distinguishing foible of his 
character was that unaccountable passion for the reigning 
favourite, to which he sacrificed every other consideration 
of policy and convenience, and at last fell a miserable 
victim. In this reign there was the most terrible earth¬ 
quake that, had ever been felt in England, and a dreadful 
famine, which lasted three years, and destroyed a vast 
number of people. During this time, the brewing any 
suit of beer was prohibited on pain of death, that the corn 
which used to lie consumed that way might, he applied to 
the. making of bread. This period is also remarkable for 
the total suppression of the Knights Templars, not only in 
England, hut all over Christendom; and their estates were 
assigned to the knights of St-. John of Jerusalem, now 
called knights of Malta. This suppression was said to be 
owing to their enormous vices. 

EDWARD 111. was proclaimed king on Jan. 20, 1327, 
and was crowned on the 26th at Westminster, being then 
in the 14th year of his age. The beginning of his reign 
gave people room to think they had not changed for the 
better, which was owing to the had administration of the 
queen, who was directed in everything by Mortimer, who 
acted more like a sovereign than a subject; and though the 
parliament had appointed 12 regents (hiring the king’s mi¬ 
nority, yet Isabella had seized the government into her own 
hands. King Robert Bruce, thinking to take the advantage 
of Edward’s minority, broke the truce with the English, and 
sent an army of 20,000 men to ravage the country border¬ 
ing on Scotland. Edward, exasperated at. this, inarched 
an army of 60,000 men, including the Ilainuultcrs, lately 
brought over; but just as the king was going to head them 
at York, a quarrel arose between the English and Hainault- 
ers, which came to blows, and a great deal of blood was 
spilt. This occasioned their stay at York longer than was 
convenient; and gave the Scots an opportunity of ravaging 
the country, and posting themselves so that the king could 
not come to give them battle. The late king was all this time 
a close prisoner in Kenilworth castle. Ilis harsh treatment 
began to raise compassion in the people, and Henry of Lan¬ 
caster entertained some thoughts of setting him at liberty. 
To prevent this, Lancaster was discharged, and Sir John 
Maltravers and Sir John Gurney, two men of a brutish dis¬ 
position, were appointed in his room. They were ordered 
to remove him from Kenilworth to Berkeley castle, where 
they received orders to put him to death, which thy exe¬ 
cuted in a barbarous manner: they put a pillow on his face, 
to keep him from crying out, thrust a pipe up his fundament, 
that no scar might appear, and through it run a red-hot iron 
into his bowels; in which exquisite torture he expired, after 


he had been deposed about eight months. The wretches 
who perpetrated this horrid murder came to miserable ends; 
Gurney dying abroad by the hands of the executioner, and 
Maltravers perishing in exile. His body was buried in a 
private manner, in the abbey-church at Gloucester, and it 
was given out that he died a natural death. In 1328, the 
young king’s marriage with Philippa of Ilainault was solem¬ 
nized, and the same year a treaty of peace was made with 
Scotland; king Edward renouncing all pretensions to that 
kingdom, and the princess Joanna, his sister, being given 
to prince David, the king of Scotland's son. Charles, the 
brother of queen Isabella, dying without male issue, Edward, 
as the next heir, sent to demand the crown of France; but 
Philip de Valois, cousin-german to the late king, causing 
himself to be crowned, Edward was obliged to let the 
matter lie dormant for the. present, and went over to France 
in 1329, to pay homage for Guicnnc and Ponthieu, having 
privately protested beforehand against the homage he was 
.going to pay. Upon his return to England in 1330, the 
conduct of the queen and Mortimer were represented to 
him in such a light, that he caused them both to be seized 
at Nottingham ; then calling a parliament, he told them 
that, with the consent of his subjects, lie intended to take 
upon himself the government, though he was not at the 
age prescribed by the law; to which the parliament readily 
assented. The first thing he did was to seize the extrava¬ 
gant dower of the queen, amounting to two-thirds of the. 
revenue of the crown, and then confined her in the castle 
of Rising for the remainder of her life, which lasted 28 
years; and Mortimer was hanged as a traitor, on the com¬ 
mon gallows at Tyburn. The same year the king had a 
son born to him, who was named Edward. The ait of 
weaving woollen cloth was about this time brought from 
Flanders into England, by John Kempe, to whom king 
Edward granted his protection, and invited over fullers, 
dyers, and other artificers belonging to the manufacture, 
which has since proved so advantageous to England. Ed¬ 
ward now intended to break the dishonourable treaty that 
queen Isabella and Mortimer had drawn him in to make 
with Scotland. He set Edward Haliol, son of John Baliol, 
whom Edward I. had made king of Scotland, upon the 
throne, and young king David was obliged to Hy into France; 
soon after which Baliol was crowned at Scone, and did the 
same homage to king- Edward/or Scotland, as his father had 
done to Edward I. The king of England marched an army 
to lay siege to Berwick, which was still in king David's 
hnnds. The regent of Scotland marclu-d with a great army 
to its relief, hut Edward met him at Halydon-hill, and in 
a bloody battle, A. D. 1333, entirely routed him; after 
which Berwick surrendered, which Edward annexed for 
ever to the crown of England. However, the Scots drove 
Baliol out of the kingdom; upon which Edward marched 
with a numerous army in 133.7, and attacked Scotland by 
sea and land; whereupon they submitted. Edward returned 
to England, leaving the earl of Athol to command in his 
absence ; who, as lie was besieging Kildrunimy, was at¬ 
tacked, defeated, and slain, by Dunbar and Douglas, who 
marched to the relief of the place. This occasioned Edward 
once more to march into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revolted. Then, leaving a small army 
under Baliol, he came back to England, being now bent 
upon putting his project against France into execution. He 
maintained that the Salic Law, in excluding females, did 
not exclude their male issue ; and he was encouraged in 
his undertaking hy Robert d’Artois, whom Philip had dis¬ 
gusted. In 1337 he called a parliament, chiefly to settle the 
business of the woollen manufacture. He now created his 
4 M 
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eldest son duke of Cornwall, who was the first in England 
who had the title of Duke; and ever since the eldest son of 
the king of England is by birth duke of Cornwall. The 
first step Edward took was to order the duke of Brabant to 
demand the crown of France in his name; at the same time 
making him his lieutenant-general for that kingdom, and 
commanding the French, whom he styled his subjects, to 
obey him. In 1339 he set sail with a considerable fleet, 
and arrived at Antwerp, where he made a long stay, to 
settle some matters of importance. The first campaign was 
not opened till Sept. 1339, which ended without bloodshed. 
The next year Edward took the title of King of France, 
using it in all public acts, and quartered the arms of France 
with his own, adding this motto. Dim ct mon Droit, God 
and my Right. He soon after obtained a great victory over 
the French at sea; for with a fleet of 300 sail, attacking the 
French fleet of 400, he took or sunk almost all of them. 
However, a truce was agreed on, by the mediation of the 
pope, for three years. Edward also made a truce with 
David for two years, who was returned into Scotland with 
troops from France. Whilst these truces subsisted, Edward 
called a parliament, in which he solemnly confirmed all the 
liberties contained in the great charter, and created .his son 
Edward, Prince of Wales. In 1346, Edward landed in 
Normandy, with his son, the prince of Wales, who was 
now about 16 years of age; and after ravaging the coun¬ 
try, encamped at Cressy; and on August 26, 1346, a very 
obstinate and bloody battle was fought, which proved fatal 
to the French. The prince of Wales, young as he was, 
performed wonders. To him the victory was chiefly owing, 
the king his father leaving hint the honour of it. Philip was 
wounded in the neck and thigh, and being forced to retire, 
the victory was soon completed. There was slain in this 
battle, the king of Bohemia, who was blind; the earl of 
Alentjon, Philip’s brother; the duke of Lorrain; the earls of 
Flanders and Blois; 1500 other eminent noblemen, and 120 
knights; and above 80 French standards taken. It is said, 
that in this famous battle the English first made use of can¬ 
non, then unknown to the French. After this, Edward 
besieged Calais, which held out a year; and he at last re¬ 
duced it by famine, and then consented to a year’s truce. 
During the siege of Calais, the king of Scots advanced as 
far as Durham at the head of a numerous army; but queen 
Philippa, marching against him, defeated him, and took him 
prisoner. King David remained a prisoner eleven years, 
and then was released upon giving 20 hostages to pay 
100,000 marks, at 10,000 a year, till all was paid. Aten 
years’ truce was at this time agreed upon between the two 
kingdoms. David died in 1368, and left his crown to 
Robert Stuart his nephew. Not long after the taking of 
Calais, Edward instituted the most famous order of knight¬ 
hood in the world, viz. that of the Garter, About the same 
time, the merchants having complained of the depredations 
committed by some Spanish ships on the English coast, Ed¬ 
ward did not disdain to go in person with some ships, and 
give chase to these corsairs. He took 26 of their large ships, 
sunk some, and dispersed the rest. Philip de Valois dying 
in 1350, left his son his successor, who prolonged the truce 
to 1354, and then to the year following; but it was ill ob¬ 
served on both sides. When it was near expiring, Edward 
invested the prince of Wales’ wit-h the duchy of Guienne, 
and sent him thither to prosecute the war; who having ad¬ 
vanced to the gates of Bourges, upon his return was met 
by the king of France with an army of 66,000 men, near 
Poietiers; and here a memorable battle was fought, on Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1356, in which the prince of Wales, notwith¬ 
standing the vast superiority of the French, gained a com¬ 


plete victory, and took king John prisoner, with Philip, his 
fourth son. The duke of Bourbon, the constable of France, 
the marshal de Nelse, about 50 other great lords, and 800 
gentlemen, were slain. A truce for two years was soon after 
agreed on; and the prince came over to England, bringing 
the captive king along with him, who was treated with the 
greatest respect by all the royal fumily. King John agreed 
upon a treaty with the king of England, in order to recover 
his liberty; but the states of France refused to ratify it: 
upon which Edward, in 1360, went over to France with an 
army of 100,000 men, with an intent to subdue the king¬ 
dom: but he did not carry his point; for though he ravaged 
the country to the very gates of Paris, yet he could by no 
means draw the dauphin and the regent out to an engage¬ 
ment; so that his army mouldering away with sickness, and 
tired with fruitless attempts, he consented to a treaty of 
peace, which was signed May 8, 1360, whereby the king of 
•France was to pay three millions of crowns of gold for his 
ransom, and the king of England was to hold Guienne, 
Calais town, castles, and territories, and several other places; 
and king John was set at liberty, returned to France, and 
fulfilled the treaty. In 1363, king John came over to Eng¬ 
land again, about some matters of importance, and was very 
honourably received by king Edward. The kings of Scot¬ 
land and Cyprus being in England at the same time, Sir 
Henry Picard, citizen and wine merchant of London, enter¬ 
tained the four kings and their retinues with a magnificent 
feast at his own house. King John died in England, April 
8, following. In 1366, pope Urban V. in a haughty manner, 
demanded the tribute which king John of England obliged 
himself and his successors to pay to the holy see, of which 
there were 30 years due. -But both king and parliament so 
vigorously opposed this imposition, declaring king John’s 
engagement to he null, as without consent of parliament, 
and contrary to liis coronation oath, that the pope thought fit 
to drop it; and neither Edward nor his successors had any 
more trouble on that bead. In 1368, Edward lost his second 
son, Lionel, duke of Clarence. The year following, Charles 
V. of France broke the treaty of Bretagne, and declared 
war against Edward; and the English were so unfortunate as 
to be deprived of all their late acquisitions in France, except 
Calais. However, a truce was concluded between the two 
crowns in 1374. At the beginning of this war queen Phi¬ 
lippa died. King Edward, now in his old age, full in love 
with Alice Perrers, one of the ladies of the bedchamber 
to queen Philippa, of whom he was so fond as to squander 
the public money on her. The parliament obliged him to 
send her away, but he soon recalled her. On June 8, 1376, 
died Edward prince of Wales, the delight of the nation, in 
the 46th year of his age. He was called the Black Prince, 
from his wearing black armour. The parliament attended 
his corpse to Canterbury, where he was interred. He had 
married Joanna, daughter to Edmund carl of Kent, who was 
beheaded by the intrigues of Isabella and Mortimer, at the 
beginning of this reign. By her he left one son, Richard, 
about ten years old, whom the king his grandfather created 
prince of Wales and carl of Chester, designing him for his 
successor. King Edward died at Sheen, June 21, 1377, 
in the G5th year of his age, and 51st of his reign, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. This great prince, when 
he drew near his end, saw himself deserted by every body. 
Alice, his favourite, when she saw him dying, seized upon 
every thing that was valuable, even to the ring on his finger. 
He had, besides bis two sons already mentioned, William, 
who died an infant; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster: 
Edmund, surnamed of Laugley, earl of Cambridge, and 
duke of York; William of Windsor, who died young; and 
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Thomas of 'Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. He had also 
five daughters. Edward 111. was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest of England’s princes, either as a warrior, a law* 
giver, a monarch, or a tnan. He possessed the courage 
and romantic spirit of Alexander; the penetration, the for¬ 
titude, the polished manners, of Julius; the magnificence, 
the liberality, the wisdom, of. Augustus Cesar. He was tall, 
majestic, finely shaped, with a piercing eye, and aquiline 
visage. He excelled all his contemporaries in feats of arms 
and personal address; and was courteous, affable, and elo¬ 
quent. He was a constitutional knight-errant; and his 
example diffused the spirit of chivalry through the whole 
nation. In imitation of the youthful monarch, who delight¬ 
ed in tilts and tournaments, every individual betook himself 
to the exercise of arms, every breast glowed with emulation, 
every heart panted with the thirst of glory; and when he took 
the field, there was not a soldier in his army who did not 
serve from sentiment, and fight for reputation. The love of 
glory was certainly the predominant passion of Edward, to 
the gratification of which he did not scruple to sacrifice the 
feelings of humanity, the lives of his subjects, and the inte¬ 
rests of his country; and nothing could have' induced or 
enabled the people to bear the lpad of taxes with which they 
were encumbered in this reign, but the love and admiration 
of his person, the fame of his victories, and the excellent 
laws and regulations which the parliament enacted with his 
advice and concurrence. In this reign lived the famous 
Dr. John WicUiff, the first celebrated English reformer. 

E'DWARD IV. carl of March, son of Richard duke of 
York, who was slain in the battle of Wakefield, was about 
19 years of age when lie was proclaimed king on March 5, 
1461, in tlie room of Henry VI. by virtue of an extraordinary 
kind of election; for the earl of Warwick having drawn up 
his troops in St. John’s Fields, and caused the people who 
came out to see them to form a ring, he stood in the middle, 
and asked them with a loud voice, first, whether they would 
have Henry of Lancaster for king? They all cried, “ No, 
no.” Then he demanded of them, whether they would 
have Edward, son of the late duke of York, for their king? 
To which the whole multitude answered with loud acclama¬ 
tions, expressing their assent. This done, he assembled a 
groat council of the nobles and magistrates, in and about 
Loudon, who declared the crown was devolved on Edward, 
and accordingly made him an offer of it, which, with a 
great show of modesty, he accepted. In the beginning of 
his reign he caused a tradesman of London to be executed, 
for saying he would make his son heir to the crown; mean¬ 
ing, as he said, his own-house, which had that sign. A few 
days after his proclamation, he put himself at the head of 
an army of 40,000 men, in order to march against queen 
Margaret, whose army was increased to 60,000, and gained 
a complete victory over the queen’s army, in a great battle 
between Caxton and Tewton, in Yorkshire, which was 
fought on Palm Sunday, and continued from morning to 
night, in which it is said near 37,000 lost their lives. He 
then returned to London, where he arrived on June 8, and 
was crowned the 29th. Shortly after, king Edward called a 
arliament, which approved of his coronation, confirmed 
is title, and repealed all the acts which had been made 
against the house of York. Queen Margaret having re¬ 
ceived succours from France, entered Northumberland, with 
Henry and the prince her son, in 1463: but her army was 
defeated.; and Henry, Margaret, and her son, escaped and 
fled into Scotland. Soon after Edward concluded a truce 
with France, with the duke of Burgundy, and with Scot¬ 
land. Henry came privately into England, hoping to con¬ 
ceal himself there, till he should have an opportunity of 


escaping by sea; but nnbappWv, being discovered, and 

seized at Waddington-hall, in Lancakhire^ whilst he was at 
dinner, he was, in an ignominious manner, conducted to 
London, and confined in the Tower. Margaret went over, 
with the young prince, to Rene of Anjou, her father. King 
Edward granted pardon to all Henry’s friends, excepting 
only Ralph Grey and Humphrey Nevil. In 1464 the king 
fell desperately in love with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Richard Woodville, and widow of Sir John Grey, llc.made 
her his wife, and immediately create^ Sir Richard Wood¬ 
ville, the queen’s father, earl of Rivers, who soon after was 
made treasurer and high constable of England; and Anthony 
Woodville, his son, was married to the richest heiress in 
England. This marriage displeased the nation, particularly 
the earl of Warwick, who had just concluded a match for 
the king with the queen of France’s sister, and who was re¬ 
solved to use his utmost efforts to depose him. In 1469 he 
fomented an insurrection in Yorkshire, and the malecon- 
tents met the earl of Pembroke with the king's forces, near 
Banbury, in Oxfordshire, where a battle was fought, in 
which Pembroke was defeated, and being taken, was be¬ 
headed by the rebels, with Sir Richard Herbert his brother. 
In Northamptonshire the rebels went in a tumultuous man¬ 
ner to a mansion house of the earl of Rivers, the queen’s fa¬ 
ther, seized him, and beheaded him at Northampton. The 
king, no way suspecting Warwick, granted him and his bro¬ 
ther a commission to raise troops; which they did, and de¬ 
clared for the rebels. The king hereupon marched against 
them in person; and whilst a negociation was on foot, in or¬ 
der to an accommodation, the earl of Warwick attacked the 
king’s camp in the night, put them in the utmost confusion, 
and took the king prisoner, who was conducted to Middle- 
ham castle, in Yorkshire: this was in 1470. Edward found 
means to make his escape, by bribing his guatd, and went 
to London ; and now both sides prepared for war. Sir 
Robert Wells went to raise forces in Lincolnshire, and was 
met by the king at Stamford, who routed his whole army, 
and Wells himself was taken and beheaded. Warwick 
and Clarence retired into France, to concert new measures. 
Lewis having furnished the earl of Warwick with money 
and troops, he set sail with the duke of Clarence, landed at 
Dartmouth, and his army was soon increased to 60,000. He 
forthwith proclaimed Henry VI. and marched in pursuit of 
Edward, who fled, and took refuge in Holland; and then, 
in Oct. 1470, the earl of Warwick released king Henry out 
of the Tower, after a six years’ imprisonment, who was 
solemnly proclaimed on the 14th, as again ascending the 
throne. A parliament was now called, which met on No¬ 
vember 20, and voted Edward a traitor and usurper, confis¬ 
cated all his estates, annulled all the acts made iu his reign, 
and declared all those to be rebels who had borne arms in 
defence of Edward's pretended right. The duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, to whom Edward had fled for protection, having 
furnished him with some money, ships, and men, he landed 
at Ravenspnr, in Yorkshire, 1471; and, having gained over 
the duke of Clarence, marched to London, and entered the 
city amidst the acclamations of the people. Henry, after a 
seven months’ phantom of sovereignty, was sent again to the 
Tower. On April 14, a fierce battle was fought between 
the king and the earl of Warwick at Barnet, which began 
early in the morning, and continued till noon ; but War¬ 
wick’s ?rmy being overpowered, was put to the rout, great 
numbers being slain on the spot, with the earl himself, 
and the marquis of Montague, his brother. Queen Mar¬ 
garet, who, with prince Edward her son, was just arrived 
from France, was very much shocked with the news; and,' 
abandoning herself to grief and despair, took sanctuary at 
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the abbey of Beaulieu, in Hampshire. But the duke of 
Somerset, the earl of Pembroke, and the other lords, per¬ 
suading her to try her fortune once more, by putting the 
prince of Wales, her son, at the head of an army, she con¬ 
sented, and those lords, in a very short time, got together a 
great number of troops. The king marched against them; 
and, coming up with them at Tewkesbury, where they en¬ 
trenched themselves, eight days after the battle of Barnet, 
entered their camp, and entirely routed them with a terri¬ 
ble slaughter. Tim queen, the prince of Wales, and the 
duke of Somerset, were taken: the last was beheaded; the 
prince, then 18 years old, was stabbed to death in cold 
blood; and queen Margaret was imprisoned in the Tower, 
where she remained till 1475, and was ransomed by Lewis 
XI. for 50,000 crowns. As to Henry VI. he was murdered 
in the Tower, in the 50th year of his age. The king, not 
content with the severity he had exercised against the Lan¬ 
castrian party, completed the tragedy in 1478, by the death 
of his own brother, the duke of Clarence; being instigated 
thereto by the queen, the duke of Gloucester, and the rest 
of Clarence’s enemies. And now Edward gave himself up 
to his pleasures, in which he'was extravagantly profuse, 
which put him upon extorting money from his subjects by 
very cruel methods. He was seized with a violent fever, 
which carried him off on April 0, 1483, in the 4‘2d year 
of his age, and 23d of his reign. He had a great many 
mistresses, among whom was Jane Shore, wife to a citizen 
of London. By his queen Elizabeth he had Edward prince 
of Wales, who succeeded him ; Richard, duke of York ; 
Elizabeth, who was married to king Henry VII.; Cicely, 
married to lord Wells; Anne, married to Thomas Howard, 
duke of Norfolk; Bridget, who was a nun; Mary, who died 
unmarried ; and Catharine, whose husband was William 
Courtney, lord of Devonshire. Edward was a prince of the 
most elegant person and insinuating address; endowed with 
the utmost fortitude and intrepidity; possessed of uncommon 
sagacity and penetration; but, like all his ancestors, was 
brutally cruel and vindictive, perfidious, lewd, perjured, and 
rapacious, without one liberal thought, without one senti¬ 
ment of humanity. 

EDWARD V. then about 12 years old, was proclaimed 
immediately after the death of his father, though he was 
never crowned; being deposed by bis uncle Richard duke of 
Gloucester, who got himself to be proclaimed king, June 20, 
1483, and afterwards procured the murder of his nephews, 
Edward V. and Richard duke of York, by two ruffians, who 
rushing into their chamber in the Tower, stifled them in their 
beds, and then buried them under the staircase. This, sir 
James Tyrrcl, whom Richard had made governor of the 
Tower for this purpose, confessed at his execution in the next 
reign. However, as it was an opinion implicitly received, 
that the bodies had been removed, by Richard’s orders, to 
consecrated ground, their bones lay undiscovered till the 
reign of (Jharles II. by whose orders they were put into a 
marble urn, and deposited among the monuments of the royal 
family, in the chapel of Ilenry VII. with a Latin monumental 
inscription on it, of which the following is a translation: 
“ Here lie the remains of Edward V. king of England, and 
of Richard duke of York. These unhappy brothers, who 
were shut up in the Tower, and there smothered with pillows, 
by order of their perfidious uncle, Richard, the’ usurper of 
the throne, were privately and indecently buried. Their 
much-desired bones, diligently and often sought for in vain, 
(July 17,1674, one hundred and ninety-one years after their 
death,) were dug up in the ruins of a staircase,’which formerly 
led to the chapel of the White Tower, and known by most 
undoubted tokens. The most compassionate king Charles II. 


pitying their severe fate, thought fit to order these moat un¬ 
fortunate princes this place among the monuments of their 
forefathers; in the year of our Lord 1678, and the 30th of 
his reign.” Edward V. reigned 2 months and 12 days. 

EDWARD VI. the only son of Henry VIII. by his queen 
Jane Seymour, succeeded his father at the age of nine yeara 
and three months, and was a prince of excellent quali¬ 
ties. He was proclaimed January 31, 1547, by the name of 
Edward VI. and was crowned Feb. 20. The late king had 
appointed a regency during his minority, which was fixed 
to his 18th year. The regency being met, thought proper 
to choose a president, with the title of Protector of the 
Realm, and Governor to the King, who was to do nothing 
without the consent of the majority. The choice fell upon 
the earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle, who was afterwards 
made duke of Somerset. In this reign many learned re¬ 
formers took refuge in F.ngland, on whom king Edward be¬ 
stowed pensions. In 1553, the young king fell into a con¬ 
sumption, and died July 6, being in the 16th year of his 
age, having reigned six years, five months, and nine days. 
He was a prince of fine accomplishments. lie kept a jour¬ 
nal, which is preserved in the British Museum, in which he 
regularly entered all the important transactions of his reign. 
He was remarkably pious, and continued firmly attached to 
those principles of the Reformation which he had imbibed 
while young, and which made a great progress in his reign. 
He confirmed his father’s grants of Christ’s and Kt. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s hospitals, and founded Bridewell and St. Thomas’s 
hospitals. He also founded several schools, which were 
mostly endowed out of the church lands. Edward is cele¬ 
brated by historians for the beauty of his person, the sweet¬ 
ness of his disposition, and the extent of his knowledge. 
By the time he had attained his 16th year he understood 
the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages; 
he was versed in the sciences of logic, music, natural philo¬ 
sophy, aud master of all the theological disputes; insomuch 
that the famous Hieronymus Cardamus, in his return from 
Scotland, visiting the English court, was astonished at the 
progress he had made in learning, and afterwards extolled 
him in his works as a prodigy of nature. Notwithstanding 
these, encomiums, he seems to have had an ingredient of 
bigotry in his disposition, which would have rendered him 
very troublesome to those of tender consciences, who might 
have happened to differ from him on religious principles: 
nor can we reconcile either to his boasted humanity or pe¬ 
netration, his consenting to the death of his uncle, who had 
served him faithfully, unless we suppose he wanted resolu¬ 
tion to withstand the importunities of his minister, and was 
deficient in that vigour of mind, which often exists inde¬ 
pendent of learning and culture. 

EDWY succeeded Edred in 958, and was no sooner on 
the throne than he commanded Dunstan, who had been 
treasurer to the late king, to give an account of the money 
entrusted to him. Dunstan refused to obey, alleging the 
money had been expended for pious uses. The king’s coun¬ 
cil were not for pushing this affair auy farther, for fear of the 
people, who had a high notion of Dunstan’s sanctity, and 
an extravagant veneration for the monks and their religious 
houses; so that they branded every one who spoke against 
them as impious and profane. Ilowever, to mortify the 
abbot, the monks were turned out of the benefices they had 
invaded, and the secular priests restored. Upon this the 
monks vented the most bitter invectives imaginable. Dun¬ 
stan, who was supposed to be the chief author of these cla¬ 
mours, was banished, or, as some say, voluntarily retired 
to a monastery in Flanders. And now the monks with all 
their might cried down the government of the young king. 
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nnd represented him as the most impious of men. This soon 
occasioned an insurrection in Mercia; and Edgar, the king’s 
brother, headed the revolters; and, having secured that 
part of the country, he marched into Northumberland and 
East Anglia, where the Danes (always glad of a disturbance 
among the English) joined them. Edwy was unprepared to 
quell this rebellion, not imagining it was in the power of the 
monks to do so much mischief, and knowing that neither the 
people nor his brother had any just cause of complaint. 
Such, however, was the event, that he could only keep 
Wessex, which preserved its fidelity to him, and was forced 
to deliver up all the rest, of which Edgar was at length 
chosen the head, with the title of king of Mercia. Edwy 
did not long survive this partition; for being vexed at being 
deprived of his dominions, and that the monks had thus got 
the better of him, he fell into a deep melancholy, which put 
an end to his life, after he had reigned a little above four 
years. He was buried at Winchester. 

E'T) YSTONE , or Eddyslone Rocks, in the English Channel, 
so called from the great variety of contrary sets of the tide 
or current which prevail near them. They are situated nearly 
S. S. W. from the middle of Plymouth Sound, distant from 
the port about 14 miles. As they lie nearly in the direction 
of vessels coasting up and down the Channel, they were very 
dangerous, and ships were sometimes wrecked on them, 
before the lighthouse was established here. They are so 
exposed to the swells of the ocean, from all the south¬ 
western points of the compass, that the heavy seas break on 
them with inconceivable fury. Sometimes, after a storm, 
when the sea is to all appearance perfectly smooth, the 
under current meeting the slope of the rocks, the sea beats 
upon them in a terrific and magnificent manner, and even 
rises above the light-house, overtopping it, for the instant, 
with a canopy of frothy wave. The present lighthouse is 
nearly 80 feet high, and has withstood the most violent 
storms, without sustaining the smallest injury. It was 
completed by Mr. Smeaton in 1774. The building, to the 
height of 33 feet from the foundation, is a solid mass of 
stones, ingrafted into each other; above this are four 
rooms, one over the other, and at the top a gallery and 
lantern. Its distance from the Rain Head, the nearest 
point of land, is 12 miles. J.on. 4. 24. W. lat. 50. 8. N. 

To EEK, D. a. [cacan. Sax.] to make bigger by the addition 
of another piece; to supply any deficiency, sometimes includ¬ 
ing the idea of botching; used with the particle out. 

EEL, s. [cel. Sax.] in Natural History, a fish of the ser¬ 
pentine kind, which lives in muddy places. 

E'FFAIILE, a. [effabilis, Lat.] expressive; utterable; that 
may be spoken. 

To EFFA'CE, v. a. [effacer, Fr.] to destroy any painting; 
to spoil the form of any piece of carving; to blot out; to 
destroy all marks or traces of a thing from the mind. 

EFFE'CT, s. [effeetus, Lat.] that which is produced by an 
operative cause; a consequence; advantage; profit or service. 
In the plural, goods, furniture, or moveables. 

To EFFE'CT, v. a. [efficio, Lat.] to bring to pass ; to 
attempt with success; to produce as a cause, or by the ap¬ 
plication of power; to achieve; to accomplish. 

EFFE'CTIBLE, o. that may be produced, done, or per¬ 
formed; practicable; feasible. 

EFFE'CTIVE, a. having the power to produce an effect; 
proper for action; efficacious; effectual; operative; active. 

EFFE'CTIVELY, ad. with power; powerfully; really; 
entirely; efficiently; actively; efficaciously; effectually. 

EFFECTLESS, a. without effect; without causing any 
change or alteration by the application of power; without 
producing any effect; impotent; useless; unmeaning. 


EFFE'CTOR, I. [Lat] one who produces any effect; one 
who is the cause of a thing; a maker; a creator. 

EFFECTUAL, a. [effectuel, Fr.] producing the object, 
end, or design for which it is intended; powerful; operative; 
efficacious. Synon. With respect to these two words, that 
of efficacious seems not so powerful as that of effectual. The 
first gets the better of most obstacles; the last, of all. By 
an efficacious remedy we put an effectual stop. 

EFFECTUALLY, ad. in such a manner as to produce the 
end for which it is applied; effectually; actively. 

To EFFE'CTUATE, v.a. [effectuer, Fr.] to bring to pass; 
to accomplish; to fulfil; to achieve. 

EFFEMINACY, *. the acting like a woman; softness; 
unmanly delicacy; or want of those qualities which distinguish 
and become a man. Lasciviousness. 

EFFE'MINATE, a. [effeminatus, Lat.] void of the qualities 
which distinguish and adorn the male sex; acting or behaving 
like a woman; voluptuous, or luxurious. 

To EFFEMI N ATE, v.a. [vffemino, Lat.] to make womanish; 
to emasculate; to av taken. Neuterly, to grow womanish. 

EFFEMINATELY, ad. in an effeminate manner; volup¬ 
tuously. Weakly; softly. By womanish arts. 

EFFEMINA'TION, s. the quality or cause of rendering a 
person womanish; the state of one emasculated. 

To EFFERVESCE, ef-fer-vess, v. a. | rfj'erre.seo, Lat.] to 
grow warm, to produce heat by fermentation, or the motion 
of the particles of a body among themselves. 

EFFERVE'SCENCF., s. [from efferrro, Lat.] the produc¬ 
tion of heat by intestine motion. Among Chemists, it is that, 
intestine motion, excited in various fluids, cither by the mix¬ 
ture of fluids with others of a different nature, or by dropping- 
salts or powders of various kinds into fluids. 

EFFE'TE, a. [effeetus, Lat.] barren; worn out with age. 

EFFICA'CIOUS, a. [efficax, Lat.] producing tlie effect or 
end intended; powerful to produce consequences. 

EFFICACIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to produce 
the effect or end intended; effectually; powerfully. 

EFFICACY, s. [from efficax, Lat.] the power of producing 
the end or effect intended ; production of intended conse¬ 
quences. Applied to speech, persuasion. 

EFFI'CIENCK, or EFFICIENCY, s. [from efficio, Lat.] 
the act of producing effects in things or persons; agency. 

EFFICIENT,®, [from efficiens, Lat.] a cause; one that 
makes or causes things to be what they are; one who effects. 

EFFICIENT, a. [ efficiens, Lut.] having the power to pro¬ 
duce or cause alteration or change in things, cither by alter¬ 
ing the qualities, or introducing new ones; causing effects. 

To EFFICIATE, v. a. [effigio, Lat.] to form in semblance; 
to image. 

EFFIGY, s. [effigies, Lat.] the resemblance or represen¬ 
tation of any thing drawn, painted, or carved. An idea, 
applied to the mind. 

EFFINGHAM, a village in Surrey, 12 miles N. E. of 
Guildford. It was once, according to tradition, a popu¬ 
lous town, containing 16 churches. There are proofs of 
its having been a much larger place; for wells, and cavities 
like cellars, have been frequently found in the neighbouring 
fields and woods ; and in the church are ~ome ancient stalls 
and monuments. 

EFFLORESCENCE, or EFFLORF/SCENCY, s. [from 
effioresco, Lat.] in Botany, a production of .flowers. In 
Natural History, an excrescence in form of flowers. In 
Medicine, a breaking out of some humours, &c. in the 
skin; as in the measles, and the like. 

EFFLORESCENT, a. [efflorescent, I.at.] shooting out 
in the shape of flowers. In Medicine, appearing in pimples,' 
or other eruptions on the skin. 

4 N 
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EFFLU'ENCE,*. [from effluo, Lat.] that which flows from 
some other principle. 

EFFLU VIA, or EFFLU'VIUM, s. [from effluo, Lat.] the 
small particles continually emitted by, or flowing from, a 
body, which though they do not sensibly decrease the body 
itself, have perceptible effects on the senses. 

EFFLUX, s.[effluxus, Lat.] the act of flowing out; effusion; 
spreading; or the visible effect of some cause; that which 
flows from something else; an emanation. 

To EFFLU'X, v. a. [ effluo , Lat.] to flow from; to move in 
succession. 

EFFLU XION, *. [effluxum, Lat.] that which flows out; 
effluvium; emanation. The action of flowing out. 

To KFFO'RCE, v. a. [efforcer, Fr.] to force; to break 
through by violence; to violate by force; to strain. 

EFFORMATION, s. [from efformo, Lat.] the act of giving 
form to, or making. 

E’FFOllT, s. [effort, Fr.] a struggle; a laborious or vehe¬ 
ment exertion of power; a strain. 

EFFO'.SSION, s. [from effodio, Lat.] the act of digging 
from the ground; deterration. 

EFFRO'NTERY, s. [effrontcrie, Fr.] an immodest and 
undaunted boldness, by which a person is capable of under¬ 
taking any action, including the idea of impudence and daring. 
Shamelessness; contempt of reproach. 

To EFFU'LGK, v. n. [effulgeo, Lat.] to send forth lustre 
or effulgence. 

EFFU'LGENCE, s. [from effitlgeo, Lat.] splendour, or a 
glorious degree of light; lustre; brightness; clarity. 

EFFU’LGENT, n. [effulgent, Lat.] shining with a super¬ 
lative degree of light or splendour; luminous; bright. 

EFFUMABI'LITY, s. [from fumus, Lat.] the quality of 
flying away, or vapouring in fumes. 

To EFFU'SE, v. a. [from effusus, Lat.]to pour out; to spill; 
to shed. 

KFFU'SION, s. [effusio, Lat..] the act of pouring out, spil¬ 
ling, or shedding; waste; the act of uttering or pronouncing 
with fluency; profusion, or generous giving. Figuratively, 
the thine: poured out. 

EFFU'SIVK, a. pouring out; dispersing. 

EFT, s. [efeta, Sax.] called likewise evet and newt; a small 
kind of animal, having four feet and a long tail, resembling 
the lizard, or crocodile, and to be found in watery places. 

EFTSOO'NS, ad. [eft and soon, Sax.] soon afterward; in 
a short time; again. Obsolete. 

EGBERT, king of Wessex, became monarch of Eng¬ 
land by the conquest of the other kingdoms, in the year 827 
or 828. Before the reduction of the heptarchy, he sub¬ 
dued the Britons in Cornwall, and also those of Vendosia, 
which was one of the three kingdoms into which Wales 
was divided. After he was crowned king of England, 
(being the first) he reigned in peace for some time. In 
83,1, the Danes arrived at Charmouth, in Dorsetshire, with 
35 vessel^ and, meeting with no opposition, furiously 
ravaged the country. Egbert marched against them, anil 
was entirely defeated, after a long and bloody battle; and 
Egbert himself narrowly escaped; by the favour of a dark 
night. In 835, another body of Danish pirates landed near 
Hengston-hill, in Cornwall, over whom Egbert gained an 
entire victory. Egbert reigned in all 37 years as king of 
Wessex only; 7 years as monarch, or chief of the seven 
kingdoms ; and 10 years as real monarch, or king of all 
England. He died in 838, and was buried at Winchester. 

To EGE'ST, v, a. [ egero , Lat.] to throw out food at the 
natural vents. 

_ EGE'STION, r. [ejres/us, Lat.] the act of throwing out 
digested food at the natural vents. 


EGG, s. [ceg, Sax.] in Natural History, a part formed in 
the females of certain animals, which under a shell, more or 
less spherical, includes the young of the same species. 

To EGG, v. a. [eggian, .Sax.] to incite; to instigate; to 
induce a person to prosecute an action with vigour.. 

E'GLANTINE, s. [esglantier, Fr.] a kind of rose; the brier, 
and more especially the sweetbrier. 

E'GOTISM, s. [from ego, Lat.] a fault committed in writing 
or discourse, including too frequent and ostcutatious an use 
of the pronoun ego, or I; too frequent mention of a person's 
self in writing or conversation. 

E GOT 1ST, s. [from ego, Lat. /] one who often repeats the 
word I; a person who mentions himself too frequently, and 
with ostentation. 

To EGOTIZE, v. n. to mention one's self too frequently 
and too ostentatiously. 

EGREGIOUS, a. [egregius, Lat.] somewhat above the 
common or ordinary run; remarkable; worthy of notice, 
or extraordinary either in a good or bad sense, but gene¬ 
rally in a bad one. 

EGHE'GIOUSLY, ad. better or worse than ordinary; 
uncommonly better or worse; prodigiously; extremely. 

EGREMONT, a town of Cumberland, with a market on 
Saturday, seated on the river Eben, 5 miles S.S. E. of White¬ 
haven, and 289 N.W.of London. Population 1741. 

E'GRKSS,s. [egressits, Lat.]parage out of a place; liberty 
to go out. In Astronomy, the passage of the inferior planet 
Mercury or Venus, from off the Sun’s disk. When the planet 
begins to leave the disk, it is called the beginning of the egress; 
when its centre is going off, the central egress; and when it 
leaves the sun entirely, the total egress. 

EGRESSION, s. [egressio, Lat.] the act of coming out. 

EGRET, s. a fowl of the heron kind, with red legs. 

EGRETTK, s. [Er.] an ornament of ribbons, worn by ladies 
on the front of their hair. 

EGYPT, a country of Africa, about 500 miles in length, 
and from 100 to 250 in breadth. U is bounded on the S. by 
Nubia; on the W. by the Deserts of Barca, Fez/an, &e. on 
the N.by the Mediterranean; and on the F.. by the Red Sea 
and the isthmus of Suez. This country, so famous in history, 
seems not to have an extent proportionable to the pompous 
description which the ancients have given of its having 
contained 20,000 towns, or cities, and several millions of 
inhabitants, and of its ancient kings keeping armies of 
300,000 men, and executing those prodigious works, the 
pyramids, the labyrinth, the immense grottos of Thebais; 
the obelisks, temples, and pompous palaces; the Lake 
Moeris, and the vast canals, &c.; but when we consider the 
amazing fertility of the soil, enriched, as it has always been, 
by the overflowing of the Nile, and its high state of cultiva¬ 
tion, these accounts seem more probable. Egypt has been 
ever noted for its plenty of corn; and when the dearth was 
in all lands, in the days of Jacob, in the land of Egypt 
there was bread; and all countries came thither to buy 
corn. Except in our winter months, the heat is oppressive 
to all who are not accustomed to it, and they are generally 
visited by the plague about once in seven years. The 
winds are sometimes of such extreme heat and aridity, that 
their influence proves mortal. During the time they last, the 
streets are deserted, and the inhabitants are almost blinded 
by drifts of sand, which are so subtile, that they insinuate 
thqpiselves into the closets and cabinets. No country in the 
world is better furnished with corn, rice, flesh, fish, sugar, 
fruits, and vegetables, than Egypt. It is divided into the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower; the last comprehends the Delta, 
which produces oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, 
cassia, and plantains, in great plenty. The animals found 
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in Egypt are hyenas, antelopes, apes with the. head like a 
dog's, camels, black cattle, Rue horses, and large asses, 
crocodiles, the cameleon, the ichneumon; ostriches, eagles, 
hawks, pelicans, and water-fowl of various kinds. The 
this, which resembles a duck, and was deified by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, on account of its destroying serpents and 
noxious,insects, is not now found here. They have a ser¬ 
pent here, called the cerastes, or horned viper, the bite of 
which is mortal to those who have not the secret of guard¬ 
ing against it. The practice of charming, alluded to in 
Psalm Iviii. 4, 5. Ecclcs. x. 11. and Jcrem. viii. 17. appears 
still to prevail here. Egypt was long, and is still, nominally, 
under the dominion of the Porte, but the present pacha, 
Mehcmet Ali, governs as an independent sovereign, and has 
even levied war against the Grand Seignior, whom he com¬ 
pelled to cede to him, Syria, provinces in Asia Minor, and 
Crete. Under him are inferior governors in the several 
parts of the country. Those in Upper Egypt are generally 
Arabs, who pay tribute to the Grand Signor, and make 
presents to t u- pacha, who has greatly lessened their 
power, having introduced European arts, and particu¬ 
larly the European military discipline into his extensive do¬ 
minions. The present population of Egypt is computed at 
2,500,000. The inhabitants are composed of four different 
races of people; the Turks, the Arabs, the Coplits, who arc 
descended from the first Egyptians, which became Chris¬ 
tians; and the Mamlouks, who were originally Circassian 
and Mingrelian slaves, but being the only military force, 
were the real masters of the country, till 1811, when the 
race was nearly extirpated by assassination, by the con¬ 
trivance of the pacha. The governors of the country are 
Mohammedans; hut the Coplits, Greeks, and Latins, are 
Christians of different sects; and in the great towns are num¬ 
bers of Jews. A considerable trade was carried on here in 
East-India commodities, till the Portuguese found the way 
to Asia round the Cape of Good Hope. However, the mer¬ 
chants visit the harbours in the Mediterranean, and import 
and export several sorts of merchandise; and, from other 
parts, the natives get elephants’ teeth, gold dust, musk, 
civet, ambergris, and coffee. The gold dust is brought 
from Negrolantl to Fez and Morocco, and thence to Cairo, 
in caravans, over immense deserts. The commodities which 
the merchants purchase here are codec, senna, cassia, rhu¬ 
barb, sal ammoniac, myrrh, saffron, salt-pctre,- aloes, opium, 
indigo, sugar, sandal-wood, dates, cotton cloth, &c. The 
largest of the pyramids takes up eleven acres of ground; 
and is, as well as the others, built upon a rock. The ex¬ 
ternal part is chiefly of large square stories, of unequal 
sizes, and its perpendicular height is 4ft 1 feet. In their 
vieinity, are catacombs, wherein are mummies, or embalmed 
dead bodies, which are three or ■ four thousand years old. 
The complexion of the Egyptians is tawny, and the farther 
south the darker, insomuch that those on the confines of 
Nubia are almost black. They are mostly an indolent peo¬ 
ple, especially the richer sort, who spend much of the day 
tn drinking coffee, smoking tobact a, and sleeping ; and 
these are said to be ignorant, proud, and ridiculously vain. 
M. Denon says, “The bouses of Upper Egypt are vast 
dove-cots, in which the owner reserves only a chamber for 
himself, and there he lodges with the hens, chickens, &c. 
exposed to all the devouring inserts which beset those 
animals. To catch these insects occupies his day; and the 
texture of his skin braves their bite at night.” In 1798, the 
French, with an army of 40,000 men, under Bonaparte, 
took possession of this country, after a feeble resistance 
trom the natives; but, on the 8tii of March, 1801, a British 
army effected a landing, and after some sharp conflicts, 


(especially the battle of the 21st of Mareli, in which the 
brave Abercrombie was mortally wounded,) succeeded in 
bringing the French, under general Menou, to capitulate 
for the evacuation of the country. The commerce .of the 
country is rapidly increasing. Cairo is the capital. 

ELDER-DOWN, t. the down of the Gothland duck, 
called eider, which is remarkably fine, and in such high 
esteem for its warmth when used in the lining of certain 
apparel, as to be sold at a very high price. 

E1GH, interj. a sudden expression of delight. 

EIGHT, a. [this word and its compounds is pronounced 
like ait; cahta. Sax.] a number consisting of twice lour. 

EIGHTEEN, a. a number consisting of ten and eight 
units added together; twice nine, or thrice six. 

EIGHTEE NTH, s. the ordinal of eighteen. 

ELGHTFOLD, a. eight times the number or quantity. 

EIGHTH, «. the ordinal of eight. 

KLGHTHLY, ad. in the eighth place. 

EIGHTIETH, a. the ordinal of eighty. 

ELGHTSCOKE, a. eight times twenty, or 160. 

EI GHTY, s. a number consisting of eight times ten. 

EIGNE, nine, a. [aisne, Fr.] in Law, the elder, or first¬ 
born. Not alienable; entailed. 

EI SEL, s. [««/, Sax.] vinegar; verjuice; any acid. An 
old word. 

EITHER, pron. [trcjthcr, Sax.] one or other of two 
persons indifferently ; both, or each. Any one of a cer¬ 
tain or indefinite number. Adverbially, and in distribution, 
to distinguish between two or more things, with or; some¬ 
times it stands for or. 

To EJA'CULATE, v. a. [rjaculor, Lat.] to dart out; to 
shoot. Neuterlv, to breathe a short occasional prayer. 

EJACULATION, s. in its primary sense, the act of tluowing 
or darting out. Figuratively, an occasional, extemporary, 
short, and pious prayer. 

EJA CULATORY, a. suddenly darted out; expressed in 
short, abrupt, or unconnected sentences. 

To EJE'CT, v. a. [cjicio, Lat.] to throw, cast, or dart out 
with force. Figuratively, to expel or drive from a place or 
possession ; to drive away with hatred ; to exclude, fling 
away, or njeet. 

EJE’CTION, s. [rjectio, Lat.] the act of expelling or 
driving from a place or possession. In Medicine, a dis¬ 
charge made by vomit, stool, or any emunctorv. 

EJECTMENT, s. expulsion. In Law, a writ by which 
any inhabitant of a house, or tenant of an estate, is com¬ 
manded to depart. 

EJULA'TION, s. [ cjulalio , I.at.] an outcry of affecting 
and penetrating grief; lamentation; moan; wailing. 

EKE, ad. [cyic. Sax.] likewise; also; besides. Obsolete. 

To ELA'BORATE, v. a. [chloro, Lat.] to produce with 
difficulty and labour. To exalt or improve the nature of 
a thing by successive changes or improvements. 

ELA'BORATE, a. [elahoratus, Lat.] finished with great 
elegance and labour; performed with much patience and dili¬ 
gence. 

ELA BORATELY, ad. in such a manner as to bespeak 
elegance, owing to pains and diligence; la’ oriously. 

ELABORATION, s. the improving or exalting the nature 
of a thing by successive changes and alterations; the pro¬ 
ducing with great care and industry. 

To ELA'NCE, v. a. [rlancer, Fr.] to dart; to throw out. 

To ELA'PSE, v. n. [from elupsus, Lat.] to slip; or'pas? 
without notice or improvement, applied to time. 

EI.A'STIC, or ELA’STICAL, a. [from t\«w, Gr.j having 
the property of returning to its own form or shape, after 
having lost it by some external force; springing. 
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ELASTICITY, s. a property in bodies, by which they 
return forcibly, and of their own accord, to the same dimen¬ 
sions or form they were of before compression. 

ELATE, «. [flatus, Lat.] flushed, puffed tip, or haughty, 
on account of success. 

To ELATE, v. a. to puff up, or make one proud with 
praise, prosperity, or success; to exalt or heighten. 

ELATE'RIUM, s. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, an inspissated juice, 
violently purgative, procured from the wild cucumber. 
Also any purging medicine, but particularly one which 
operates by violence. 

ELATION, s. haughtiness, or pride, occasioned by 
success. 

ELBE, a large river of Germany, which rises in the 
S. E. part of .taner, in Silesia, takes a southerly course 
through part of Iiohemia, and turning N, W. it enters 
Saxony and Brandcnburgli, passing by Pernau, Dresden, 
Magdeburgh, &c. and divides Lunenburgh from Mecklen- 
biirgh, and Bremen from Holstein. It then passes on to 
Hamburgh and Gluckstadt, and falls into the German 
Ocean at Cuxhaven, in about lat. 54. 3. N. 

E'LBOVV, s. [elboga , Sax.] the joint or bending of the arm 
next below the shoulder. Figuratively, any bending or angle. 
To be at the elbow, to be near. 

To E LBOW, t>. n. to push with the elbow. Figuratively, 
to struggle for room; to encroach upon. Neuterly, to jut out 
in angles. To clash; to justle, 

ELBOWCHAIR, s. a chair with arms to support the 
elbows. 

E'LBOWROOM, s. room to stretch out the elbows. 
Figuratively, freedom from restraint or confinement. 

ELI), s. [ealrt, Sax.] old age; decrepitude. 

E LDER, [the comparative of eld, now corrupted to old] n. 
one who surpasses another in years; one who is born before, 
or who survives, another. 

E'LDKH, s. [cllnsit. Sax.] in Botany, the name, of a tree. 
The inner bark is by some esteemed good for dropsies; the 
leaves arc outwardly used for the piles and inflammations, and 
form an ointment. The flowers are inwardly used to expel 
wind; and, when made into an ointment, used outwardly as 
a cooler. The berries are esteemed cordial, and useful in 
hysteric disorders. 

E'LDKRLY, a. bearing the marks of old age; advanced 
in years, yet short of positive old age. 

ELDERS, s. (plural) persons whose age gives them a 
claim to honour and respect; those who are born before 
others; ancestors. Among the Jews, the rulers of the 
people; answering to the word senator among the Romans. 
In the New Testament, such of the clergy as had some 
authority in the church on account of their years. 

E'LDERSHIP, s. a claim founded on being born before 
another; seniority; primogeniture. A presbytery. 

ELDEST, a. [the superlative of old, which is compared 
thus, old,elder, eldest] exceeding others in years; born before 
others; the oldest; having right of primogeniture. 

ELEOAMPA'NE, s. a plant which Botanists rank among 
the star-worts. It is reckoned a stomachic, alexipharmie, 
and sudorific; and therefore prescribed in crudities of the 
stomach, the cough, asthma, plague, aud other contagious 
diseases. Externally, it is recommended against the itch, 
convulsions, and rheumatism. 

To ELECT, v. a. [from electus, Lat.] to choose a person 
for the. discharge of some post or office; to take in preference 
to others. , In Divinity, applied by some divines to signify 
choice made of some persons by the Deity as objects of his 
favour and mercy. 

ELE CT, a. [electus, Lat.] chosen; taken by preference 


from other things proposed as objects of choice; chosen to 
supply an office or place, but not yet in possession. 

ELECTION, s. [elcctio, Lat.] the act of choosing a per¬ 
son from other competitors, to discharge any office or employ; 
choice. Figuratively, the power of choosing; the privilege of 
electing a person to discharge an employ; the ceremony of a 
public choosing of a person to discharge an employ. ■ 

ELECTIVE, a. exerting the power of choice; regnlated, 
bestowed, or conferred, by free choice, or votes. 

ELE'CTIVELY, ad. by choice; with preference of one to 
another. 

ELECTOR, s. one who has a vote in the choice of an 
officer; a prince who had a vote in the choice of the emperor 
of Germany. 

ELECTORAL, a. having tiie title, dignity, and privilege 
of an elector. 

ELECTORATE, s. the territory, dominion, or government 
of an elector. 

ELE'CTRE, or KLE'CTRUM, s. [electrum, Lat.] amber; 
which, having the quality, when warmed by friction, of 
attracting bodies, gave to one species of attraction the 
name of electricity, and to the bodies that so attract, the 
epithet of electric. A mixed metal. 

ELE'CTKIC, or ELECTRICAL, a. attractive without 
magnetism; produced by an electric body. 

ELECTRICITY, s. in Physiology, is that property of 
certain bodies, whereby, after being rubbed, excited, or 
heated in some particular degree, they acquire the power 
of attracting and repelling other remote bodies ; and fre¬ 
quently of emitting sparks and streams of light. 

To ELECTRIFY, v. a. to communicate or endue with 
electric virtue. 

EI.E'CTUARY, s. [electuarium, Lat.] a medicinal compo¬ 
sition made to the consistence of a conserve. 

ELEEMO SYNARY, a. [from IXtg/ioaiivg, Gr.] living upon 
alms; depending upon charity. Given in charity. 

E'LEGANCE, or ELEGANCY, [eleyantia, Lat.] a 
symmetry of parts, which rather soothes than pleases, and 
carries with it rather the idea of neatness than beauty. 

ELEGANT, a. [elegans, Lat.] pleasing or causing pleasure 
by meaner beauties; neat; nice. Synox. Genteel, implies 
something above the common run; elegant means beautiful 
without grandeur. By a house genteelly furnished is under¬ 
stood a house containing every necessary, good and credi¬ 
table; by eleguntly furnished is meant genteelly, nnd in such 
a manner as to please without elevation. 

ELEGANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to please by 
neatness and exactness. 

ELEGIAC, a. [elcgiacus, Lat.] used in elegies; mournful; 
sorrowful; lamenting. 

ELEGY',s. [elegia, I.at.] a poem written on some mournful 
subject; a funeral song ; a short poem without points or 
affected elegancies. 

ELEMENT,*, [elementvm, Lat.] the first or constituent 
principle into which any thing is resolved, and which will 
not admit of any farther resolution. Figuratively, the letter 
of any language; the lowest or first rudiments or grounds of 
any art or science. The proper habitation, sphere, or occu¬ 
pation of any person or thing. 

To E'LEMENT, v. a. to compound of elements. 

ELEMENTAL, a. composed of, or produced by, some of 
the elements; arising from some first principle. 

ELF.MENTA'ltlTY, s. the simplicity of nature, or absence 
of composition; the state of being uncompounded. 

ELEM E'NTARY, a. uncompoumled; simple; without mix¬ 
ture; having for essence only one principle or element. 

E’LEMI, s. a drug, improperly called gum Etemi, being 
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a resin. The genuine Elemi is brought from Ethiopia, and 
is very rare in Europe. The spurious, or American Elemi, 
almost the only kind known, proceeds from a tali tree. 

F.LE'NCH, t. [elenchus, Lat.] an argument; a sophism. 

E'LEPHANT, s. [elephas, Lat.] the largest of all quad- 
rupeds, of whose sagacity, faithfulness, prudence, and even 
understanding, many surprising relations are given. This 
animal feeds on hay, herbs, and all sorts of pulse; is natu¬ 
rally gentle; and said to be very long-lived. He is supplied 
with a trunk, or long hollow cartilage, which proceeds from 
his nose, and serves him for hands. His tusks are the ivory 
so well known in Europe. 

ELEPHANT A, or Gali Pouri, a small island on the W. 
coast of Hindoostan, about 5 miles E. of Bombay, and inha¬ 
bited by about 100 poor Indian families. It contains one of 
the most stupendous antiquities in the world. A colossal 
figure of an elephant, cut coarsely in black stone, but cracked 
and decayed, appears in an open plain, on the landing-place, 
near the foot of a hill, from which an easy slope leads to an 
immense subterranean temple, excavated in the solid rock, 
80 feet long, and 40 broad. The roof, which is cut flat, is 
supported by regular rows of pillars, about 18 feet high, with 
capitals resembling round cushions. The sides, formed into 
compartments, contain a great variety of carved figures; but 
that at the end of the temple, opposite to the entrance, is the 
most remarkable: it includes, with many subordinate figures, 
a gigantic Trimurti, or three-formed deity. The figures and 
pillars have been defaced and mutilated by visitors, parti¬ 
cularly by the absurd seal of the Portuguese, when this island 
was in their possession. In 1814, the head and neck of the 
elephant dropped off; and the body has since sunk, and 
threatens to fall. Mr. Grose judges this immense excavation 
to be a bolder work than that of the pyramids of Egypt; and 
Major Renticl thinks this, and a subterranean temple in the 
adjacent isle of Salsette, to be monuments of a superstition 
anterior to that of the Hindoos. This island now belongs to 
the English. 

ELEPHANTI'ASIS, s. [l.at.] in Medicine, a species of 
leprosy, so called from its covering the skin with incrusta¬ 
tions, like those on the hide of an elephant. 

ELEPIIA'NTINE, a. [elephant intis, Lat.] pertaining to an 
elephant; partaking of the qualities of an elephant. Like¬ 
wise a title given to certain hooks among the Romans, which 
contained an account of the actions of the emperors, and the 
laws made by the senate; supposed to be so called from their 
vast size, or their being composed of ivory. 

To EI/EVATE, v. «. [elcvo, Lat.] to raise aloft, on high, 
or at a distance from the ground; to exalt or dignify; to raise 
the mind with great and sublime ideas; to elate. 

E'LEVATE, part, or a. raised or situated on high. 

ELEVA TION, s. [clevatio, Lat.] the act of raising on high. 
Exaltation, applied to dignity or preferment. The raising 
the thoughts to contemplate lofty and sublime subjects. In 
Astronomy and Geography, the height of any object above 
the horizon. In Architecture, a draught of the principal 
side or face of a building, called its upright. In Perspective, 
a draught or representation of the whole body of a building. 
In Gunnery, the angle which the chase of a piece of ord¬ 
nance, or the axis of its hollow cylinder, makes with the 
plane of the horizon. 

ELEVATOR, s. [Lat.] a raiser or lifter up. 

ELE'VE, el-4ve, s. [Fr.] a disciple or scholar; one bred up 
under any one; a foster-child. 

ELEVENTH, a. [andlefta. Sax.] the ordinal of eleven. 

ELF, s. [plural elves; elf, Brit.] a wandering spirit, sup¬ 
posed to frequent solitary places; a fairy, an evil spirit or 
devil. A dwarf. 


ELFIN, a. relating to fairies; belonging to elves. 

ELFLOCK, s. knots of hair supposed to be twisted by 
elves. 

ELGIN, formerly Moray, or Murray, the county-town of 
Elgin or Murrayshire, in Scotland. Here are many large old 
buildings, erected over piazzas, and the ruins of its old cathe¬ 
dral shew it to have been once a magnificent structure. The 
population is about 6130; and it sends one member to par¬ 
liament, in conjunction with Banff, See. It is situated near 
the river* Lossie, 5 miles from the mouth of Murray Frith, 
and 163 N. of Edinburgh. 

ELGINSHIRE. See Mukravshiuk. 

ELHAM , a small town in Kent, with a market on Mon¬ 
day, situated on the Lesser Stour, 10 miles S.of Canterbury, 
and 67 E. S. E. of London. Population 1302. 

To ELl'CIT, v. a. [elicio, Lat.] to strike, find out, or dis¬ 
cover by dint of labour and art. 

ELl'CIT, a. [elkitus, Lat.] brought from a state of bare 
possibility to that of real existence; brought into action. 

ELICITATION, *. [from clido, Lat.] excitement of will 
into action. 

To ELI'DE, v. a. [elido, Lat.] to cut or break in pieces. 

ELIGIBI'LITY, s. worthiness of being chosen. 

EXIGIBLE, a. [eligibilis, Lat.] fit to bo chosen; worthy 
of choice; preferable; possessing all those qualities and 
excellencies which are sufficient to set a thing above others, 
and recommend it. 

EXIGIBLE NESS, s. worthiness to be chosen; prefera¬ 
bleness. 

ELIMINATION, s. [eliminatio, Lat.] banishment; rejec¬ 
tion : the act of banishing or turning out of doors. 

ELI'S ION, s. [elido, Lat.] in Grammar, the cutting off a 
vowel or syllabic in a word, as in “ th' attempt," where e is 
cut off, because coming before a vowel. This is called 
synalaeplia, frequently practised in English poetry, and 
always observed in Latin verse. A division, cutting, divid¬ 
ing, attenuating, or a separation of parts. 

ELIXATION, s. [from clixus, Lat.] in Pharmacy, the ex¬ 
tracting the virtues of ingredients by boiling or stewing. 

ELI'XIK, s. [Arab.] a medicine made by strong infusion, 
where the ingredients are almost dissolved in the menstruum, 
and give it a thicker consistence than a tincture. The ex 
tract or quintessence of any thing; any cordial or invigora¬ 
ting fluid or substance. 

ELIZABETH, daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne 
Bolcyn, ascended the throne Nov. 17, 15.58, being then 25 
years old, pursuant to the order of succession settled by 
that king’s will, authorised by act of parliament, and was 
crowned January 15, 1559. .As there were many troubles 
then in foreign states, chiefly on account of religion, she 
assisted the protestants in Scotland, France, and the Low 
Countries, against their respective sovereigns, or the go¬ 
verning party, by whom they were cruelly oppressed and 
persecuted. The queen of Scots, and the dauphin her hus¬ 
band, had, by order of Henry 11. of France, taken the arms 
of England, with the titles of sovereigns of that kingdom : 
this made Elizabeth look on Mary as a dangerous rival; 
whereupon she entered, 1560, into a treaty with the Scotch 
1 malecontcnts, in pursuance of which she sent an army into 
Scotland to break the measures of her enemies, which had 
the desired success. Some time after she assisted the Hu- 
gonots in France. By these means queen Elizabeth kept 
both France and Scotland so employed, that they could find 
no opportunity to put their schemes in execu: : on of de¬ 
throning her. The pope was desirous of sending a nuncio 
to England, who was arrived in Flanders, and demanded 
permission to continue his journey to England, but could 
40 
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never obtain it; the queen saying she had nothing to do 
with the pope, who had no more authority than other 
bishops; and, as a security against the disturbance the 
pope might cause to be given from any quarter, she always 
kept a good fleet in readiness against any invasion, and se¬ 
cured more and more the affections of her subjects, which 
she looked upon as her only support. The queen of Scots, 
being defeated in 1568 by the forces raised by the malecon- 
tents in that kingdom, was obliged to fly into England, 
where the queen kept iter prisoner many years. The per¬ 
secution of the protestants in the 1 .uw Countries occasioning 
several Flemish families to fly for refuge to England, the 
queen settled them at Norwich, Colchester, Sandwich, and 
several other places, which turned greatly to the advantage 
of the nation, they being the tirst who brought hither the 
art of making bays uud says, and other linen and woollen 
cloths of the like sort. A rebellion broke out in the North, 
under the earl of Westmoreland and Northumberland, and 
Dacres, a northern gentleman, who intended to have set 
Mary Queen of Scots ou the throne, and to have restored the 
popish religion. This rebellion queen Elizabeth suppressed, 
and the earl of Northumberland was beheaded; as was also 
the duke of Norfolk iu 1572, who had been released out of 
the Tower, aud engaged again in a conspiracy against the 
queen. The year 1571 passed chiefly in a negotiation for 
a marriage between queen Elizabeth aud the duke of Anjou, 
second son to Catharine de Medicis, and brother to Charles 
IX. of France. Both Charles and Elizabeth found their ac¬ 
count in this negociation, though neither of them intended 
it should take effect. Charles’s design was to amuse the 
protestants, particularly the Hugonots, with whom he had 
made a perfidious peace, till he had drawn them into the 
snare, in order to destroy them by treachery, when he found 
it difficult to do it by open force. Queen Elizabeth entered 
into the negociation of the match to please her ministers, 
who were continually pressing her to marry, in order to cut 
off all hopes from the queen of Scots, and to dishearten her 
enemies. However, a defensive alliance was concluded be- 
t ween the two crowns. Charles died, and was succeeded by 
the duke, of Anjou, by the name of Henry 111. with whom 
queen Elizabeth renewed the league between the two 
crowns, but under-hand supplied the prince of Cotide with 
money for the Hugonots; so that she might justly be called 
the support of the protestant religion both abroad and at 
home, having in the beginning of her reign removed all the 
zealous catholics from the councils, and from all posts of au¬ 
thority, put protestants in their room, and published a pro¬ 
clamation allowing divine service to be performed, and the 
holy Scriptures to be read, in the vulgar tongue. Some time 
after, another negociation was carried on for a marriage be¬ 
tween her aud the duke of Alcn^on, now duke of Anjou, 
Henry’s brother, even to the signing of the marriage articles, 
and the duke came over in person; hut it was all broke off on 
u sudden. One Stubbs had his right hand cut off on a scaffold 
for writing against the marriage; when he pulled off his hat 
with his left, and cried, God save the queen! In 1577 she 
assisted the people of the Low Countries, who were grievously 
oppressed by the duke of Alva, the king of Spain’s general, 
and who was endeavouring to extirpate the protestants; she 
lent them 100,0001. sterling to enable them to carry on the 
war. Some years after she sent a good body of forces under 
the earl of Leicester; but he, not being agreeable to the 
States, was recalled, and lord Willoughby was appointed 
general of the English forces in his room. This war at last 
concluded in the total revolt of seven of these provinces 
from the dominion of Spain, which since made the most 
considerable republic in the world. The pope excommu¬ 


nicated therpiecn; and the king of Spain and the duke^if 
Guise were in a league with the pope to invade England, 
dethrone Elizabeth, and set up the queen of Scots in her 
room. In the mean time, several plots were set on foot by 
the popish emissaries to take away her life; for which seve¬ 
ral priests, Jesuits, and others, were executed. A general 
association was also formed in England to prosecute to death 
such as should attempt any thing against her person or go¬ 
vernment. The parliament approved and confirmed this 
association, and passed a severe act against popish priests 
and Jesuits, whereby they were required to depart the king¬ 
dom, and, if any returned, they were to be guilty of high- 
treason, and those who harboured them, of felony. A little 
after the queen made an alliance with the king of Scotland 
for their mutual defence, and the security of the protestant 
religion. In 1585, she sent sir Francis Drake to America, 
who took several places in the Spanish West Indies. This 
year died the learned and ingenious sir Philip Sidney, of a 
wound he received in a battle in the Low Countries. In 
158(i, Babington’s conspiracy, in which were engaged seve¬ 
ral popish priests from the seminaries abroad, was disco¬ 
vered ; and they were, to the number of 14, arraigned, 
condemned, and executed. It was laid for an invasion, to 
kill the queen, free the queen of Scots, and set her on the 
throne. As the queen of Scots appeared by letters and other¬ 
wise to have a hand in this conspiracy, it was resolved now 
to prosecute her on an act of parliament made the preceding 
year, whereby the person for whom, or by whom, any thing 
should he attempted against the queen, was liable to death. 
Commissioners were accordingly sent to try her at Fother- 
ingliam Castle in Northamptonshire, where she was then in 
custody, who in the end passed sentence upon her on the 
25th of Oct. Four days after it was approved and confirmed 
by parliament. On Dec. (illi, it was proclaimed in London, 
aud then throughout the kingdom; and in February fol¬ 
lowing the sentence was executed in the hall of the said 
castle, by severing her head from her body, which she suf¬ 
fered with great calmness and resignation. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth endeavoured by all methods to prevent the odium of 
this action falling upon her, fining secretary Davyson, with 
whom the warrant was lodged, 10,0001. (and he was also 
imprisoned during her pleasure,) and ordering her privy- 
counsellors to he examined in the star-chamber. In 1588, 
the king of Spain, encouraged by pope Sextus V. sent a great 
fleet, to which they had given the title of the Invincible Ar¬ 
mada, to invade England. It consisted of 130 great ships, 
20 caravels, and 10 salves, having above 20,000 soldiers on 
board, with seamen, ammunition, and provision, in propor¬ 
tion ; to oppose which, 20,000 men were dispersed along 
the southern coasts, an army of 22,000 foot and 1000 horse 
was encamped at Tilbury, where the queen reviewed them, 
and made a very engaging speech to them; there was an¬ 
other army of 34,000 foot and 2000 horse, to guard the 
queen's person. Her subjects shewed the utmost readiness 
to stand in her defence; and she fitted out a considerable 
fleet, under the command of lord Howard as admiral.; Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forhishcr, vice admirals; and sent Seymour 
with 40 English and Dutch ships to the coast of Flanders, to 
hinder the prince of Parma from joining the Spanish fleet. 
On the 19th of July, the Spanish fleet, commanded by the 
duke of Medina Celi, entered the Channel, when the English 
fleet kept close to them, and soon took some of their ships. 
On July 24th, there was a brisk engagement. On the 27th, 
the Spanish fleet came to an anchor off Calais, expecting m 
vain the prince of Parma to put to sea with his army, and 
make a descent on England, as it bad been agreed. The 
English fleet, now consisting of 140 ships, several of which 
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were fitted out by private persons, followed them; and the 
English admiral in the night sent 8 fire-ships among them, 
which so terrified them that they cut their cables, ana pat to 
sea in the utmost confusion; the English admiral took the 
Galleas, and the commander of it was slain. In short, the 
whole fleet was dispersed, and the Spaniards resolved to 
make the best of their way home. Of this prodigious arma¬ 
ment only 60 ships returned home, and those in a shattered 
condition. Queen Elizabeth went in state to St. Paul’s, to 
return Almighty God thanks for this great victory. In 1590, 
sir Francis Walsingham, secretary of state, departed this 
life; he died so poor, that he was buried privately to save 
expense. Sir Robert Cecil, son to the lord treasurer Bur¬ 
leigh, succeeded him as secretary of state. In 1594, lio- 
derigo Lopez, a Jew, who was. tne queen’s physician, two 
Portuguese, and Patrick Cullen, an Irishman, were bribed 
by the Spanish governors of the Netherlands to take her 
away by poison, or otherwise; but the plot being discovered, 
the conspirators were seized and executed ; as were Ed¬ 
mund York and Richard Williams, the next year, for un¬ 
dertaking to commit the same crime, on the promise of 
40,000 crowns from tlic said Spanish governors. In 1596, 
the queen sent a fleet and army, under Howard, the earl of 
Essex, and Ralegh, to the coast of Spain, which plundered 
Cadiz, and burnt tbe merchant ships at Port Real, and took 
and destroyed 13 Spanish men of war, and did them other 
considerable damage. In 1598, Henry IV. of France, hav¬ 
ing made a separate peace with the king ?f Spain, queen 
Elizabeth and tbe States entered into a new treaty to carry 
on tbe war against that monarch by themselves. Lord Bur¬ 
leigh died this year, as did Spenser the poet. On Feb. 25, 
1601, Robert lievereux, earl of Essex, was beheaded. To¬ 
wards the end of the year, complaints having been hrought 
before tbe commons of certain monopolies authorized by 
letters patent, as soon as the queen understood that the par¬ 
liament deemed them so many infringements of the people's 
privileges, without staying to be addressed, she annulled 
most of them, and left the rest to the laws, upon which the 
commons waited upon her with an address of thanks. This 
year the earl of Tyrone, who had raised a rebellion in Ire¬ 
land, was defeated, and obliged to cast himself upon the 
queen’s mercy. In the beginning of the year 1603, queen 
Elizabeth falling sick, and her illness increasing every day; 
when she was near her end, the council sent some of their 
body to desire her to name her successor: when she named 
the king of Scots. She died the 24th of March, in the 70th 
year of her age, after a reign of 44 years, 4 months, and 8 
days. She was buried in Westminster-abbey. Elizabeth in 
her person was masculine, tall, straight, and strong-limbed, 
with a high round forehead, brown eyes, fair complexion, 
fine white teeth, and yellow hair. She danced with great 
agility; her voice was strong and shrill ; she understood 
music, and played upon several instruments. She possessed 
an excellent memory, understood the dead and living lan¬ 
guages, had made good proficiency in the sciences, and was 
well read in history. Her conversation was sprightly and 
agreeable, her judgment solid, her apprehension acute, her 
application indefatigable, and her courage invincible. She 
was the great bulwark of the protestant religion; she was 
highly commendable for her general regard to the impartial 
administration of justice, and even for her rigid economy, 
which saved the public money, and evinced that love for 
her people which she so warmly professed; yet she devi¬ 
ated from justice in some instances, when her interests or 
passions were concerned; and, notwithstanding all her great 
qualities, she was vain, capricious, proud, imperious, and in 
some cases cruel. Her predominant passions were jealousy 


and avarice; though she was also subject to such violent 
gusts of anger, as overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of 
her station, and even hurried her beyond the bounds of 
common decency. She was wise and steady in her princi¬ 
ples of government; and, above all princes, fortunate in a 
ministry. She established the protestant religion in her 
dominions, notwithstanding ail the endeavours used to pre¬ 
vent it; and caused trade and commerce, which always met 
with her protection, to flourish. The Royal Exchange was 
built in her time by Sir Thomas Gresham; and the present 
method of maintaining the poor, and choosing overseers in 
every parish, was established in her reign. 

ELK, *. Sax.] an animal of the deer kind, with the 
horns palmated, and without a stem. It is a native of the 
northern parts of Europe; and is a strong animal, equal in 
size to a horse, but much less beautiful. 

ELL, s. [rbi, Sax.] a measure of length varying in differ¬ 
ent. countries; but those mostly used in England are the 
English and Flemish ells; tbe former of which is 3 feet 9 
inches, or one yard and a quarter; the latter only 27 inches, 
or three quarters of a yard; in France, one yard and a half; 
and in Scotland 37 two-tenths English inehes. 

E'I. LEST) ON, a small town of Northumberland, 28 miles 
N. W. of Newcastle. Market neglected. Population 1724. 

ELLESMERE, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It has a canal from Shrewsbury, which passes 
hence by Wrexham and Chester, to tbe river Mersey. It 
has a considerable trade in malt, and is situated on a large 
mere, famous for fish, in a small but fertile district of the 
same name, 16 miles N. N. W. of Shrewsbury, and 178 
N. W. of London. Population 70.57. 

ELLI PSIS, or EI.LEITSIS, s. (fXXti^e, Gr.] in Gram¬ 
mar, or Rhetoric, a figure by which something left out in a 
sentence is to be supplied by the reader or hearer. 1 n Geo¬ 
metry, a regular continued curve line, including a space 
which is longer than broad, vulgarly called oval. 

ELLI PTIC, or ELLI PTICAL, a. [from Or.] 

having the form of an ellipsis ; of an oval form. 

ELM, s. [elm, Sax.] a timber very serviceable in places 
where it may lie continually dry, or wet, in extremes. 

ELOCUTION, *. [clocutio, I .at.] the power of expressing 
one's ideas with fluency of speech; eloquence; the power of 
expression or diction; the choosing and adapting words to 
the things or sentiments to be expressed. ■ 

F.'LOGY, s. [doge, F’r.] praise; encomium; panegyric. 

To ELO'IGNE, v. a. [eloigner, Fr.] to put at a distance; 
to remove one far from another. 

ELOHI'.orEI.Or, pi. Kl.OHl'M, [Heb.] one of the names 
of God in Scripture; but sometimes applied to princes, angels, 
and even false gods, and then used in the plural. 

To ELO'NGATE, v. a. [from long us, Lat.] to stretch; to 
lengthen or draw out, applied to the surface or dimensions 
of a thing; to put farther off. Neutcrly, to go farther off 
from a thing or place. 

ELONGATION, s. the act of stretching or lengthening; 
the state of a thing stretched. In Astronomy, the digression 
or recess of a planet from the sun, with respect to an eye 
placed on the earth. Also, distance; departure; removal. 

To F’LO'PE, v. a. [from loopen, Belg.] to run away; to 
break loose; to escape from law or restraint. In Law, to 
quit or leave a husband. 

ELO'PEMENT, s. departure, or withdrawing from just 
restraint, or lawful power. In Law, the voluntary departure 
of a wife from a husband. 

ELOPS, s. [Gr.] a fish; reckoned however by Milton among 
serpents, in which he follows Pliny and Nicander. 

ELOQUENCE, s. [eloqueutia, Lat] the art of speaking 
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with elegance, so as to move the affections; the power of 
speaking with fluency. A figured or elegant style of diction. 

ELOQUENT, o. [cloquens, Lat.] having the power of 
speaking with elegance, fluency, and in such a manner as 
to move the passions; oratorical. 

ELSE, pron. [elles. Sax.] other; one besides. 

ELSE, ad. otherwise; besides; excepting the person or 
place mentioned. 

ELSEWHERE, ad. in some other place; in any other 
place; in other places. 

ELSINORE, a sea-port town of Denmark, seated on 
the Sound, in the island of Zealand. It is the most com¬ 
mercial port in Denmark, next to Copenhagen; and many 
foreign merchants, and the consuls of the principal nations 
which trade to the Baltic, reside here. Vessels passing 
through the Sound pay a toll to the king of Denmark, 
which, with those of the two Belts, supply an annual reve¬ 
nue of above 100,0001.; and in return, he takes the charge 
of constructing lighthouses, and erecting signals, to mark 
the shoals aud rocks, from the Cattegat to the entrance into 
the Baltic. Lat. 56. 0. N. Ion. 12. 35. E. 

ELTHAM, a town of Kent, with a market on Monday, 8 
miles 8. E. of London. Here king Edward I. built a palace, 
very little of which now remains in a farm house; and the 
stately hall is converted into a barn. Population 2129. 

To ELU'CIDATE, i>. a. [ elucidu , Lat.] to cast light upon 
a difficult or intricate subject; to explain; to clear; to make 
clear or plain. To make bright. 

ELUCIDATION, s. the act of rendering difficult subjects 
plain; an explanation, or exposition; a commentary. 

ELUCIDA'TOR, s. a person who explains difficulties; an 
explainer; a commentator. 

To ELU'DE, v. a. [eludo, Lat.] to escape by stratagem; to 
avoid any mischief or danger by artifice; to mock or disap¬ 
point the expectation by any unforeseen esrape. 

ELU'DIBLE, a. possible to escape by artifice; possible to 
be defeated or disappointed. 

ELVELOCKS, or ELFLOCKS, s. knots in the hair, 
superstitiously supposed to be tangled by the fairies. 

E'LVERS, s. small sea eels, or young congers, which get 
up into rivers, and are caught, particularly near Gloucester 
and Tewksbury, in great quantities. 

ELU'MBATED, a. [elumbis, Lat.] weakened in the loins. 

ELU'SION, s. [elusio, Lat.] an artifice; a fraud; an escape 
from inquiry or examination. 

ELU'SIVE, a. using artifice to escape or avoid; fallacious. 

ELU'SORY, a. fraudulent; tending to elude or deceive. 

To ELU'TE, v. a. \eluo, Lat.] to wash off. 

To ELUTRIATE, v. a. [ elutrio , Lat.] to strain off. 

ELY , an ancient city of Cambridgeshire, with a market 
on .Saturday, but neither populous nor beautiful, and chiefly 
noted for its minster, or cathedral, which has a stately lan¬ 
tern, seen at a vast distance, but which seems to totter with 
every blast of wind. The bishops have all the rights of 
Counts Palatine, which also they had through the whole 
Isle of Ely, till the reign of Henry VIII. Ely is completely 
governed by the bishop. Population 6189. It is the 
only city in England unrepresented in parliament. It is 
seated on a rising ground, near the Ouse, which is navigable 
to Lynn, and by which it carries on a pretty good trade, in 
a soil famous for producing strawberries, greens,. &c. 17 
miles N. of Cambridge, and 67 N. by E. of London. 

ELY’S!AN, n. [rlysius, Lat.] pertaining to Elysium; plea¬ 
sant; deliciously soothing; exceedingly delightful. 

F.I.Y'SIUM, s. [Lat.] in the ancient Mythology, the place 
assigned to happy souls in the lower world, furnished with 
pleasant fields; any place exquisitely pleasant. 


To EMA'CIATE, v. a. [emacio, Lat.] to make a thing 
waste, to grow lean. Neuterly, to grow lean; to waste away. 

EMACIATION, s. [emaciatio, Lat.] the act of making 
lean; the state of a person grown lean, wasted away, or ii 
a consumption. 

EMACULA'TION, s. [from emaculo, Lat.] the act of free¬ 
ing any thing from spots or foulness. 

EMANANT, a. [emanans, Lat.] issuing or flowing from. 

To E'MANATE, v. n. [e/nano, Lat.] to issue or flow from 
something else. 

EMANATION, s. [ emanatio , Lat.] the act of proceeding 
or flowing from something else.; that which flows from any 
substance like effluvia; an efflux; effluvium. 

KMANA'TIVE, a. [from emano, Lat.] issuing, or flowing 
from. 

To EMA'NCIPATE, v. a. [emancipo, Lat.] to set free from 
slavery of any sort.; to restore to liberty. 

EMANCIPATION, s. the act of setting free; deliverance 
from slavery. 

To EMA'UGINATE, v. a. [front margo, Lat.] to take away 
the margin or edge of any thing. 

To EMA'SCULATE, v. a. [ cmasculo , Lat.] to castrate; to 
render soft, effeminate, or womanish. 

EMASCULATION, s. castration; effeminacy; a soft ahd 
luxurious habit; womanish qualities. 

To EMBA'LE, v. a. [cmballer, Fr.] to make up into a 
bundle; to hind up; to inclose. 

To EMBA LM, v. a. [embaumer, Fr.] to impregnate a dead 
body with gums aud spices to prevent its putrefying. To fill 
with sweet scent. 

KMBA'LMER,*. one who preserves the bodies of the dead 
in such a manner as to prevent their putrefying. 

EMBA'LMING, s. the preparing the bodies of the dead 
so as to prevent their putrefaction. 

To EMBA'R, v. a. to shut, inclose, stop, or block up. 

EMBA'RGO, s. [Span.] a prohibition or restraint laid 
upon vessels by a sovereign, whereby they are prevented 
from going out of, or from entering into, a port, for a cer¬ 
tain time. A stop put to trade. 

To EMBA'RK, v. a. [etnbarquer, Fr.] to put on board or 
into a ship. Figuratively, to engage another in any affair. 
Neuterly, to go on ship-board. Figuratively, to engage as 
a party in an affair. 

EMBARKATION,*, the act of putting or going on board 
a ship. 

To EMBA'RRASS, v. a. \embarrasser, Fr.] to distress, 
perplex, or confound with difficulty and trouble. 

EMBA'RRASSMENT, s. perplexity or confusion, arising 
from some difficult affair, subject, or undertaking. 

To EMBA'SE, v. a. to deprave, or lessen the worth or 
quality of a thing; to degrade or vilify; to vitiate; to impair. 

EMBA SSADOR, or EMBA'SSADOUR, s. one sent on a 
public message. See Ambassador. 

EMBA'SSADRESS, s. a woman sent on a public message; 
the wife of an embassador. 

E MBASSAGE, or E MBASSY, s. [It may he observed, 
that though our authors write indiscriminately embassador 
or ambassador, embassage, or ambassage, yet there is scarcely 
an example of ambassy, all concurring to write embassy] a 
mission of a person from one prince to another, in order to 
treat of affairs relating to their respective states. A public 
message by an ambassador. Figuratively, any solemn mes¬ 
sage; an errand or message, in an ironical sense. 

To EMBA'TTLE, v. a. to range in battle array. 

To EM BAT, v. a. [from bay] to inclose in a bay or port. 
To bathe; to wet; to wash. 

E'MBDEN, a large, strong, commercial town of West- 
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phalia, with a good harbour, capital of the principality of 
East Friesland. It is divided into the Old and New Town, 
with the two suburbs; and is seated on the Doliart, near its 
entrance into the estuary of the Embs, 28 miles E. N. E. of 
Groningen, and 47 W. N.W. of Oldenburgh. Lat. 53.20. N. 
Ion. 7. 8. E. 

To EMBELLISH, v. n. [embcllir, Fr.] to adorn; to beau¬ 
tify; to grace or set out with ornaments; to decorate. 

EMBE'LLLSHMENT, s. ornament; any thing which gives 
a grace to the person or inind; adventitious beauty. 

EMBERS, s. [plural; not used in the singular; cemyria. 
Sax.] wood or coals half burnt, and hot extinguished; ashes 
which retain fire, though not visible on their surface. 

E'MBERWEEK, s. [probably from ymbren, Sax.] the time 
set apart by the church for fasting and for public ordinations, 
at the four seasons of the year, wherein some ember-d&y falls, 
viz. the Wednesday, Friday,, and Saturday, after the first 
.Sunday in Lent; the feast of Pentecost; September the 14th, 
and December the 13th. 

To EMBEZZLE, v. a. [embcsler, old Fr.] to turn to one’s 
own use what belongs to, and is entrusted by, another. 
Figuratively, to waste; to consume in riot; to gquunder. 

EMBEZZLEMENT, s. the act of making use of what 
beltAigs to, and is entrusted by, another; breach of trust. 
Figuratively, the thing dishonestly made use of. 

To EMBI.A'ZE, v. u. [ hlnsonner , Fr.] to adorn with glitter¬ 
ing ornaments. In Heraldry, to paint a coat of armour. 

To EMBLA'ZON, v. it. [hlasoiiuer, Fr.] to adorn with bear¬ 
ings in Heraldry. Figuratively, to deck in gaudy colours; to 
display with pomp and ostentation. 

F.MBLA'ZONRY, s. pictures upon shields. 

E'MBLEM, s. [t/i/iXiifui, Gr.] inlay; enamel; any thing 
inserted in another; an hieroglyphical device or picture, re¬ 
presenting some historv or moral instruction; a symbol. 

EMBLEMATIC, or EMBLEMATICAL, a. containing an 
emblem, or conveying some truth under an hieroglyphical or 
pictural description; allusive; symbolical. 

EMBLEMATICALLY, ad. after the form of an emblem, 
riddle, or hieroglyphic; in a figurative or allegorical manner; 
symbolically; with occult representation. 

EMBLE'MATIST, s. a writer or maker of emblems. 

EMBLEMENTS, s. in Law, the profits ofland sowed. 

EMBOLISM, [fp/IoXio-piic, Gr.] in Chronology, the addi¬ 
tion of a certain number of days to make the lunar year, 
which is but 354 days, equal to the solar, which is 3(55. 

E'M BOLUS,*. [f/j/5o,W;, Gr.] the moveable part of a pump 
or syringe, named likewise the piston, and by the vulgar, the 
sucher. 

To F.MBO'SS, v. a. [from bosse, Fr.] to form into knobs, 
protuberances, or unevenness of surface. Figuratively, to 
adorn with embroidery, or other raised work. To inclose; 
to cover. In Carving, to form in relievo. In Hunting, to 
inclose in a thicket, from emlmcare, Hal. 

EMBO'SSMENT, *. any thing jutting or standing out. 
In Carving, relievo, or figures which stand out beyond the 
ground, and swell to the sight. 

To EM BOTTLE, »>. a. to inclose in a bottle; to bottle. 

To EMBO'WEL, (flic ow is pronounced as in now)v. a. to 
take out the bowels or entrails of any creature. 

To EMBRA'CE, v. a. [embrasscr, Fr.] to hold or clasp 
fondly in the arms. Figuratively, to seize on eagerly; to 
make use of, and accept willingly. To admit; to receive, 
or assent to, as truth, applied to the mind; to comprise. 

EMBRA'CE. a fond clasp or hug. A hostile squeeze. 

EMBRA'CEMENT, s. the act of encircling and fondly 
pressing a person with one’s arms. A hostile hug, or 
grapple. Figuratively, the state of a thing contained or 


encompassed by another; comprehension; enclosure. Con¬ 
jugal caress. Admission. 

EMBRA'CER, i. the person embracing. 

EMBRA'CERY, s. in Law, an attempt to influence* jury 
corruptly. 

EMBRA'SURE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, the hole or 
aperture through which cannon are pointed, either in case¬ 
mates, batteries, or in the parapets of walls. In Architec¬ 
ture, the enlargement made of the aperture of a door or 
window, on the inside of the wall; its use being to give the 
greater play for the opening of the door or casement, to 
admit the more light. 

To EMBROCATE, v. a. [ipftpc\w, Gr.] to rub any dis¬ 
eased part with medicinal liquors. 

EMBROCATION,*, the act of rubbing any diseased part 
with medicinal liquor; the lotion with which any diseased 
part is rubbed. 

To EMBROIDER, v. a. [broder, Fr.] to border with orna¬ 
ments; to adorn silk, velvet, or other stuff, with ornaments 
wrought with a needle, either in gold, silver, silk, or thread 
of the same or of a different colour. 

EMBROl'DERER, s. one who works a thing with flowers, 
or other ornaments of raised needle-work. 

EMBROl'DERY, s. the enriching with figures wrought 
with the needle; figures raised or wrought on a ground with 
a needle. Figuratively, the different figures which adorn 
the fields in summer. Variegation of colours. 

To EMBROI'L, v. a. [brouillcr , Fr.] to disturb; to set 
persons at variance; to excite quarrels; to involve in con¬ 
fusion and trouble by civil discord and commotion. 

EMBRYO, or EMBHYON, s. [Ipiipvur, Gr.] the first 
rudiments of an animal which is not come to its state of 
perfection. In Botany, the grain or seed of a plant; or 
the germ or first sprout appearing out of the seed. Figura¬ 
tively, the state of a thing not finished or come to maturity. 

EM K'NDABLK, a. [from cniendo, Lat.] capable of being 
made better by change or alteration; corrigible. 

EMFNDA'TION, s. [cmendalio, Lat.] the act of making 
a thing better by alteration, change, or correction; an alter¬ 
ation made by the reading of an author by a critic. 

E'MENDATOR, s. [from emendn, Lat.] one who improves 
or renders a thing better, by alteration or correction; a cor¬ 
rector; an improver. 

E'MERAI.D, s. [emcrande, Fr.] in Natural History, a pre¬ 
cious stone, usually of a very bright and naturally polished 
surface, always of a pure and beautiful green, without admix¬ 
ture of any other colour, and of all the various shades, from 
the deepest to the palest. 

To EMERGE, v. a. [emergo, Lat.] to rise out of any thing 
with which it is covered or depressed ; to issue, or proceed; 
to rise from a state of obscurity, distress, or ignorance. 

EMERGENCE, or EMERGENCY, s. the act of rising 
from any thing which covers; the act of rising from a state 
of obscurity and distress. Any pressing necessity; a sudden 
occasion; an unexpected incident or casualty. 

EM F/RGENT, part, [emeraens, Lat.] rising from that which 
covers, conceals, obscures, or depresses. Proceeding or issuing 
from, used with from. Sudden, or pressing, joined to occasion ; 
unexpectedly: casual. 

E'MERODS, or E'MEROIDS, *. [corrupted from hemor¬ 
rhoids; aipopfioiht, Gr.] the piles. 

EME'RSION, s. [emersio, Lat.] in Physics, the rising of 
any solid above the surface of a fluid into which it is vio¬ 
lently thrust. In Astronomy, the re-appearance of a star 
or planet from behind the moon, after having been hid for 
some time. Applied also to the moon or any satellite, when 
coming out of the shadow of its primary. 
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E'MERY, s. [smyris, Lat. esmeril, Fr.] in Natural History, 
an iron ore, of a dusky brownish red on the surface, used in 
cleaning; and polishing steel, grinding an edge to tools, and 
by lapidaries to cut stones with. 

EMETIC, s. [from ipiu, Gr.] a medicine which excites 
vomiting. 

EMETIC, or EMETJCAL, a. having the quality of pro¬ 
voking vomits. 

EME'TICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to provoke to 
vomit. 

EMICA'TION, s. [emicufio, Lat.] sparkling; flying off in 
small particles, as sprightly liquors. 

EMl'CTION, s. [from emictum, I.at.] urine. 

EMIGRANT,*, [from emigro, Lat ] a person who removes 
from his own place or country into another. 

To EMIGRATE, v. n. [emigratus, Lat.] to remove from 
one place to another; to wander; to rove; to migrate. 

EMIGRATION, s. the act of removing from one place or 
country into another; migration. 

E'MINENCE, or E'MINENCY, s. [eminentia, .Lat.] lofti¬ 
ness; height from the ground upwards. The summit, or 
highest part of a thing. Figuratively, exaltation; prefer¬ 
ment ; celebrity; fame; or the state of being exposed to 
public view anil notice; distinction; a supreme or superior 
degree. The title assumed by cardinals. 

EMINENT, a. [eminens, Lat.] high, lofty, applied to situa¬ 
tion. Figuratively, exalted, dignified; preferred; remark¬ 
able; or conspicuous on account of place, rank, or merit. 

E'MINENTLY, ad. conspicuously; in such a manner as 
to attract notice; in a high degree. 

E'MIR, s. among the Turks, a title given to those who 
claim to be of the race of Mohammed. 

E'MISSARY, s. [emissarius, low lat.] one sent out On 
private messages; a spy,or secret agent. In Anatomy, that 
which emits, or sends out; the same as excretory. 

EMI'SSION, s. [emissio, Lat.] the act of sending out; 
vent; the act of throwing or drawing a thing, particularly 
a fluid, from within outwards. 

To EMIT, v. a. [emitto, Lat.] to drive outwards; to dart; 
to let fly; to send forth; to let go; to give vent to. In Law, 
to issue out according to the foim prescribed. 

EMMK'NAGOGlJES,e-men-a-gogz,.«. [from tp/ujiia and 
dyw, Gr.] medicines to promote the menses. 

E'MMET, s. [cemette, Sax.] See Ant. 

To EMME'W, v. a. to mew or coop lip. 

F.MO'LLIENT, part, or a. [ emolliens , Lat.] softening, or 
rendering pliable; suppling. 

EMO'LLIENTS, s. [from emolliens, I.at.] in Medicine, 
such remedies as sheathe the acrimony of humours, and at 
the same time relax and supple the solids. 

EMOLLI'TION, s. [emollitio, Lat.] the act of softening. 

EMO'LUMENT, s. [emolumentum, Lat.] profit arising from 
an office or employ; gain, or advantage. Svxo.v. Many 
will idly call that profit which has accrued by illicit means. 
We do not always find the greastest honour in offices where 
there are the greatest emoluments. 

EMOTION, s. [ fmotion , Fr.] a violent struggle or dis¬ 
turbance in the mind; a strong and vehement sensation, or 
passion, excited either by a pleasing or a painful object. 

To EMPA'LE, v. a. [empaler, Fr.] to fence with pales; to 
fortify, enclose, or shut in. To put to death by spitting on a 
stake fixed upright. 

KMPATEM ENT, s. the punishment of empaling; an en¬ 
closure with pales, or the pales used in such enclosure. In 
Botany, the cup, or outmost part of a flower, which encom¬ 
passes the petals, or the foliation of the attire. In Heraldry, 
a conjunction of coats of arms palewise. 


EMPA'NNEL, s. [from panne, Ft. a skin or parchment] 
the writing or entering the names of a jury in a parchment 
by a sheriff. 

To EMPA'NNEL, v. a. to summon to serve on a jury. 

EMPA'RLANCK, s. [from purler, Fr.] in Law, a motion 
or desire for a day of respite, to consider what is best to be 
done in a cause; the conference of a jury in a cause com¬ 
mitted to them. 

EMPA'SM, s. [from Ipnaaau, Gr.] in Pharmacy, a powder 
sprinkled on a body, to correct some ill smell. 

To EMPA'SSION, v. a. to move with a strong affection or 
passion; to excite the passions vehemently. 

EMPA'SSIONATE, a. strongly affected. 

To EM PEOPLE, v. a. to from into a community. 

EMPEROR, s. [empereur, Fr.] a title of honour among 
the ancient Romans, conferred on a general who had been 
victorious, and now made to signify a sovereign prince, or 
supreme ruler of an empire. The title adds nothing to the 
rights of sovereignty ; it only gives pre-eminence over all 
other sovereigns. Charlemagne was the first emperor of 
Germany, crowned by pope Leo Ill. on Christmns-day 800. 

EMPERY, s. [imperinm, Lat.] the command of an em¬ 
peror; sovereign command; empire; dominion. Obsolete. 

EMPHASIS, cm-fa-sis, s. [ip<f>(tatc, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
force, stress, or energy in expression, action, or gesture. 
In Grammar, a remarkable stress of the voice placed on 
any word or syllable. 

EMPHATIC, or EMPIIA'TICAL, em-fat-ik, or em-fat- 
i-kal, a. forcible, strong, striking, or of great energy; striking 
the sight. 

EMPHATICALLY, ad. strongly, forcibly; full of energy, 
power, or significancy ; spoken with a great stress of 
voice. 

EMPIIYSE'MA, s. [ipipvattpa, Gr.] a light puffy humour, 
easily yielding to the pressure of the finger, but rising again 
the instant the pressure is removed. 

EMPHYSEMATOUS, a. [from i/ifvvy/ia, Gr.]-bloated ; 
swelled; puffed up. 

EMPIRE, s. [Fr.] the territory or extent of land under 
the jurisdiction or command of an emperor; imperial power; 
sovereign authority or command; commaud over any thing. 

EMPI'RIC, s. [from lpi mpmoc, Gr.] one whose skill in 
medicine depends purely on practice and experiment, with¬ 
out any deduction of reason from the mechanical opera¬ 
tion of medicines, or the nature, cause, and effects of dis¬ 
eases; a quack; u schemer; an experimenter. 

EMPI'RIC, or EMPIRICAL, a. [from tfiwuptKtk, Gr.] 
dealing or versed in experiments; known only by expe¬ 
rience. Belonging to, or resembling a quack. 

EMPIRICALLY, ad. after the manner of a quack, or one 
not regularly bred to physic. Experimentally. 1 

EMPIRICISM, s. depending oil experience without know¬ 
ledge or art; quackery. 

EMPLA'STER, s. (generally written plaster) [ipirXampor, 
Gr.] in Surgery, a medicine of a stiff, glutinous consistence, 
composed of several ingredients, spread on paper, linen, or 
leather, and applied externally. 

To EMPLA'STER, v. a. to cover with a plaster. 

EMPLA'STIC,a. [e^rrXacnicoc, Gr.] viscous; glutinous; fit 
to be applied as a plaster. 

To EMPLE'AD, v. a. in Law, to indict, accuse, or prefer 
a charge against. 

To EMPLOY', v. a. [employer, Fr.] to set a person 
about a thing; to keep at work or exercise; to use as an 
instrument, or means, or materials; to commission, or en¬ 
trust with the management of an affair; to fill up time with 
study or business. 
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EMPLOY', «. the object which engages the mind, or ii the 
subject of action; a person’s trade; business; a public office. 

EMPLOY'ABLE, a. capable of being used; fit to be 
applied or used. 

EMPLOY'ER, *. a person who sets one about any under¬ 
taking; one who uses, or causes a thing to be used. 

EMPLOY'MENT, s. business; the object of labour or 
industry; a person's trade, office,or post; an affair entrusted 
to the management of another. 

To EMPOl'SON, v. a. [empoisonner, Fr.] to destroy by 
poison, venom, or any deadly or mortal drug; to taint with 
poison. Figuratively, to deprave the ideas or principles of 
a person by bad advice or seditious counsels. 

EMPORET1C, a. [tpnropijnKoc. Or.] that is sold at com¬ 
mon markets; belonging to goods, commodities, or mer¬ 
chandise. 

EMPO'RIUM, ». [ipiripiov, Gr.] a place of merchandise; 
a mart; a great city or market town which has communica¬ 
tion with the sea, and carries on foreign trade. 

To EMPO'VElllSH, v a. [from pauvre, Fr.] to make poor. 
Figuratively, to render a soil unfertile or barren. 

EMFO'VERISHMENT, s. the act of exhausting money; 
the cause of poverty; drain of wealth. Tne lessening riches 
or fertility, when applied to ground or vegetables. 

To EMPO'WER, v. a. to give authority to transact busi¬ 
ness, or carry on any undertaking; to give natural force. 

E'MPllESS, s. the wife of an emperor; a female who has 
the sovereign command over an empire. 

EMPRISE, s. [emprise, Fr.] an undertaking which is 
attended with hazard and danger, and shews boldness. 

E MPTIER, s. one who makes any place or thing void by 
taking away that which was in it. 

EMPTINESS, s. without having any thing in it, applied 
to space or vessels. The state of a thing which has nothing 
in it. Figuratively, want of judgment or understanding; 
incapacity to satisfy one’s wishes; want of substance. 

E'MPTION, s. [emptio, Lat.] the act of buying; a pur¬ 
chase. 

F.'MPTY, a. [emtig, Sax.] having nothing in it. Void of 
body, applied to space, place, or any vessel. Evacuated; 
no longer full. Not possessing, furnished with, or using; 
devoid. Void of judgment, or understanding; void of sub¬ 
stance, solidity, or real existence; unsatisfactory; vain 

To E'M PTY, v. a. to exhaust, drink up, take, or pour out 
whatever is contained in a vessel or receptacle. 

To EMPU'RPLE, v. a. to make of a purple colour. 

To EMPU'ZZLE, v. a. to perplex aud confound the mind 
with a difficulty which it cannot solve or explain. 

EMPYE'MA, s. [Ipirvripa, Gr.] in Medicine, a collection 
of purulent matter in the cavity of the breast, which ib dis¬ 
charged therein on the bursting of some abscess or ulcer in 
the lungs, or membranes that inclose the breast. 

EM Pf'REAL, a. [tpirvpoc, Gr.] formed of ether, or 
pure and celestial fire; belonging to the highest region of 
heaven. 

EMPYRF/AN, s. [from eprvpot, Gr.] the highest heaven; 
the scene of the beatific vision, wherein the pure element of 
fire or ether is supposed to exist. 

EMPYRE'UM, or EMPYREU'MA, s. [ipiriptvpa, Gr.] 
in Chemistry, used when, in boiling or distilling, any thing 
hums in the bottom of the vessel or alembic; a smell or 
taste of burning. In Medicine, the heat remaining upon 
the declension of a fever. 

EMPYRO'SIS, s. [from ipicvpov, Gr.] conflagration; gene¬ 
ral fire. 

To EMULATE, y. a. [trnulor, Lat.] to rival or propose 
as an object for imitation; to imitate with an endeavour to 


surpass. Figuratively, to copy; to resemble; to rise to an 
equality with. 

EMULATION, s. [ cemulatio , Lat.] a noble jealousy be¬ 
tween persons, whereby they endeavour to surpass each other 
in virtue and excellence. Envy; contention; discord. 

EMULATIVE, a. inclined to contest superiority with 
another, either from a love of excellence, or a principle of 
envy; rivalline: disposed to competition. 

EMULATOR, s. [Lat.] one who endeavours to surpass 
another in good qualities; one who envies another’s success 
or reputation; a rival; a competitor. 

To EMU'LGE, v. a. [ emuhjeo , Lat.] to milk out. 

EMU'LGENT, part, or a. [emulgens, Lat.] milking out. 
Used substantively in Anatomy, applied to those arteries 
which biing the blood to the kidneys, and to those veins 
which carry what is superfluous to the vena cava. 

EMULOUS, a. [temulus, Lat.] rivalling; contending with 
another for superiority in fame, riches, interest, or virtue. 

E'MULOUSLY, ad. in the manner of arival or competitor; 
with a desire of surpassing another. 

EMU'LSION, s. [emulsio, Lat.] a soft liquid medicine, of 
the colour and consistence of milk. 

EMU'NCTORIES, s. [plural; emuncloria, Lat.] in Me¬ 
dicine and Anatomy, a part of the body wherein some 
humour, which is useless or noxious, is separated or col¬ 
lected in readiness for ejection or expulsion. 

EN, an inseparable particle at the beginning of words 
derived from the French, who borrowed it of the Latin in; 
hence words are indifferently written with either, as they 
arc supposed to be derived from each of those languages. 

To ENA BLE, v. a. to make able, or give power sufficient 
for the performance of a thing. 

To ENA'OT, u. a. to make a law; to establish bv law. 

ENA'CTOlt, s. one who forms decrees; one who founds 
or establishes laws. A performer of any thing. 

ENALLAGE, s. [tvaWayt), Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure 
wherein the order of words in a sentence is inverted. In 
Grammar, a figure whereby one part of speech, or accident 
of a word, is put for another; as when a pronoun posses¬ 
sive is put for a relative, or one mood or tense of a verb for 
another. 

ENA'MEL, or A'MEL, s. [email, Fr.] a kind of metalline 
colour, by the Latins called encaustum, consisting of the 
finest crystal glass, made of the best kali front Alicant, and 
sand, vitrified together; to which are added tin and lead in 
equal quantities, calcined by a reverberatory fire, besides 
other metallic or mineral substances, intended to give them 
the colour required. Any tiling covered with enamel. 

To ENA'MEL, v. a. to paint or adorn a thing with amt I, 
or enamel. Figuratively, to variegate with colours. 

ENA'MELLER, s. one who paints in enamel. 

ENA'MELLING, s. the art of applying enamel of vari¬ 
ous colours on metals, &c. either after the manner of 
painting, or by the lamp; called likewise the encaustic art. 
or encaustic painting. 

To ENA'MOUR, v. a. [from amour, Fr.] to raise the affec¬ 
tions or love of a person; to make a person fond. 

ENARRA'TION, s. [enarro, Lat.] explanation; exposi¬ 
tion. 

ENARTHRO'SIS, s. [from lv and np£pov, Gr.] the inser¬ 
tion of one bone into another to form a joint. 

ENATA'TION, s. [ cnato , Lat.] the act of swimming out; 
escape by swimming. 

To ENCA'GE, v. a. to shut up, or confine in a cage. 

To ENCA'MP, v. n. to pitch tents, or settle in a place 
for a time, applied to an army. Actively, to form a regular 
camp; to order to encamp. 
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ENCA'MPMENT, c. the act of encamping or pitching 
tents; a camp, or tents pitched in proper order. 

To ENCA'VE, v. a. to conceal, or hide as in a cave. 

ENCAU'STICE, s. the same with enamelling, which see. 

ENCEINTE, s. [Fr.] an enclosure, or ground enclosed 
with a fortification. 

To ENCHA'FE, v. a. [ etchauffer, old Fr.] to enrage; to 
irritate; to provoke. 

To ENCHA'IN, v. a. [enchuiner, Fr.] to fasten with a 
chain; to hold in chains; to link together; to concatenate. 
Figuratively, to confine, or keep in bondage or confinement. 

To ENCHA'NT, v. a. [ enchanter , Fr.’] to subdue or in¬ 
fluence by magic or sorcery; to delight irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTER, s. one who practises magic, or other 
spells; one who delights or pleases irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, ad. with the force of enchantment; 
in such a manner as to attract love irresistibly. 

ENCHA'NTMENT. s. magical charms or spells; irre¬ 
sistible influence; overpowering delight. 

ENCIIA'NTRESS, s. [enchantcresse, Fr.] a woman who 
exercises magic or spells. Figuratively, a woman whose 
beauty or excellencies cannot be resisted. 

To ENCIIA'SE, v. a. [enchasser, Fr.] to set jewels m 
gold, silver, &c. Figuratively, to adorn; to engrave. 

To ENCl'RCLE, v. a. to surround, encompass, or enclose 
in a ring or circle; to environ. 

ENCl'RCLET,s. a circle; a ring. “ In whose encirclets if 
ye gaze.” Sidney. 

ENCLITICS, s. [from iyxXtnxoc, Cr.] in Greek and 
Latin Grammar, certain particles or syllables joined to 
words, which, when united, seem to form but one word, 
and on that account remove or throw back the accent upon 
the foregoing syllable, as re in Latin, dccusve. 

To ENCLO'SE, v. a. [from cticlos, Fr.] to part or surround 
common ground by a fence; to encompass on all sides. 

ENCLO'SER, s. one who encloses or parts off - any par¬ 
cel of common ground by pales or other fences; any thing 
iu which another is enclosed. 

ENCLO'SURE, s. the act of encompassing common 
ground with a fence; the appropriation of tilings which have 
been common ; the space contained within any fence or 
limits; ground enclosed. 

ENCO'MIAST, s. [tyuiipiuoTi/c, Gr.] one who bestows 
praise on another; one who speaks in praise of another. 

ENCOMIASTIC, or ENCOMIASTIC A L, a. 
arriKac, Gr.] containing or bestowing praise; laudatory. 

ENCOMIUM, s. [ lyKVfitav , Gr.] an advantageous repre¬ 
sentation of the virtues and excellencies of another; praise; 
panegyric; eulogy. 

To ENCO'MPASS, v. a. to enclose; to surround on all 
sides; to shut in; to environ; to encircle. To go round. 

ENCO'RE, ong-kore, ad. [Fr.] again ; over again. A 
word used at public shows to testify the highest approba¬ 
tion, and to desire the person to repeat the part. 

ENCOU'NTER, s. [encontre, Fr.] in its primary sense, a 
combat or fight between two persons only; a duel; a con¬ 
flict. Figuratively, a battle,'or attack, wherein enemies 
rush with violence against each other. Sudden meeting. 

To ENCOU'NTER, v. a. to. go to meet; to meet face to 
face; to front; to meet hostilely; to attack an enemy; to 
meet with proofs. To oppose, or engage with. . To meet 
accidentally. 

ENCOU NTERER, s. an enemy, or antagonist in war. 
Figuratively, an adversary, or opponent, with respect to 
opinions. 

To ENCOU'RAGE, v. a. |. cncourager , Fr.] to animate, 
or reciprocally exhort to a practice; to animate, or sup- 
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port the spirit and courage of a person to undertake and 
accomplish an affair; to countenance; to make confident. 

ENCOU RAGEMENT, s. an excitement to any action 
or practice. Figuratively, favour, countenance; support. 

ENCOU'RAGER, s. one who incites a person to do a 
thing; one who favours or gives countenance to a person 
or an undertaking; a supporter. 

To ENCROA'CH, v. a. to invade the right and property 
of another; to advance gradually by stealth to that which 
a person has no right to. 

ENCROA'CHER, s. one who gradually seizes upon the 
possession of another. 

ENCROA'CHMENT, s. in Law, an unlawful trespass 
upon a man’s grounds, or the act of enclosing the ground 
of another to one’s own use; extortion, or the insisting upon 
payment of more than is due. 

To ENCUMBER, v. a. [encombrer, Fr.] to load; to 
hinder or clog by any weight from action, or from the free 
use of one’s limbs- Figuratively, to embarrass and distract 
the mind by variety of difficulties; to load with or bring to 
great difficulties by debts. 

ENCU MBRANCE, s. any thing which is troublesome by 
its weight; an useless addition and burden; a burden upon 
an estate; that which abates from the profits of an estate, 
generally applied to debts and mortgages. 

ENCY'CI.ICAL, a. [iyxweXixoc, Gr.] circular; sent round 
through a large region. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA, or ENCYCLOPEDY, s. [tyeuxXo- 
iraiciia, Gr.] the circle of the sciences; applied by the 
Greeks to the seven liberal arts, and all the sciences. 

KNCY'STED, a. [from kvotic, Gr.] enclosed in a bag. 
Encysted tumors, in Anatomy, borrow their name from a 
bag in which they are confined. 

END, s. [end, Sax.] the extremity of any thing which is 
extended in length ; the last period or moment of time. 
The conclusion, or last part, applied to action or writing, 
cessation; period. A final determination; conclusion of a 
debate. Death; final doom. Abolition; total loss; con¬ 
sequence. The cause of a person’s death. A piece or 
fragment. Design; purpose; intention; or the object of a 
person’s designs and actions. An end is used instead of on 
end, and signifies upright, perpendicular, or erect. 

To END, v. a. to perfect or finish an undertaking; to 
destroy, or put to death. Neuterly, to come to a conclu¬ 
sion; to cease: to conclude; to terminate; to die. 

To ENDA'MAGK, v. a. to prejudice; to lessen the 
value of a thing; to affect with loss; to spoil, mischief, or 
do hazard; to harm. 

To ENDA'NGF.R, v. a. to expose, to danger, risk, or 
hazard; to bring into peril; to inenr danger. 

To ENDE AR, v. a. to make dear or beloved. 

ENDF.A'RMENT, s. any thing which causes love; the 
state of a person or thing which is beloved. 

ENDEA'VOUR, s. an attempt, trial, or exertion of power 
to perform any thing; effort to obtain, or to avoid. 

To ENDEA'VOUR, v. a. to exert power, in order to gain 
some end; to make an attempt; to try; to essay. 

ENDEA'VOURER, s. one who exerts power to attain 
some end. 

ENDE'CAGON, s. [cc&xa and yuvta, Gr.] a figure having 
eleven sides. 

ENDE'MIAL, ENDEMIC, ENDE'MICAL, a. [Mfifuot, 
Gr.] peculiar to a country, used of diseases. 

To ENDI'TE, or INDl'TE, v. a. to draw up, compose, or 
relate, applied to history; to write. 

E'NDIVE, *. [endive, Fr.] in Botany, a species of succory. 

E'NDLESS, a. [ endeleas, S.tx.] without coining to a con- 
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elution. Without bounds, applied to extent, or space. 
Without ceasing, applied to action; incessant. Continual, 
or eternal, applied to duration; perpetual. 

ENDLESSLY, ad. without ceasing; without limit. 

E NDLESSNESS, s. want of bounds or limits; perpetuity. 

E'NDLONG, a. with die end or point foremost; in a 
straight line; lengthwise. 

E’NDMOST, a. farthest off; at the farthest end. 

To ENDO RSE, v. a. [endorsser, old Fr.] in Commerce, to 
write one’s name on the back of a bill of exchange, or pro¬ 
missory note, in order to negociate it, or to discharge the 
person who pays it from any future claim on account of it. 
To register on the back of a writing; to superscribe. 

ENDORSEMENT, *. in Commerce, the act of writing 
one’s name on the back of a bill of exchange, to signify 
that the contents are received, or to direct it to be paid to 
a person mentioned. Superscription; writing on the back. 

To ENDOSS, v. a. to mark by incision; to engrave. 

To KNDO'W, (the ow is pronounced as in cuir) v. a. 
[endouairer, Fr.j to give a portion to a person; to assign, 
or alienate any estate or sum of money to the support or 
maintenance of any charity, or any almshouse. 

EN DO WM ENT, s. wealth bestowed on a person, or 
devoted to any particular use; the setting apart or securing 
a sum of money for the perpetual support of a vicar, or alms¬ 
house. In the plural, gifts of nature. 

To ENDU E, i>. a. [inthto, l.at.] to supply or furnish with 
internal gifts, virtues, or excellencies. To give as a portion 
or dowry. 

ENDURANCE, s. continuance; lastingness. The act of 
supporting or hearing troubles without complaint or dejection; 
patience; suffnance; state of suffering. 

To F.N DUR K, v. a. [durate, l.at.] to suffer, undergo, bear, 
or support. Neuterly, to last, remain, or continue. To bear 
patiently, or without resentment: to brook; to admit. 

ENDU KKU, s. one that hath strength to support any fa¬ 
tigue or hatdship; one who is unaffected with any hardship. 

ENDWISE, ad. on end; upright, or perpendicular. 

To E NF.CATE, v. a. \eucco, l.at.] to kill; to destroy. 

ENEMY, x. [enemi, Fr.] one who is of an opposite side in 
war; one who opposes the interests or welfare of another; 
one who has a strong dislike to a person or tiling. In 
Divinity, the foe of mankind; the devil. 

ENERGETIC, a. [ierpyijmiilc, Gr.] noting so as to per¬ 
form or produce. Active, operative, or working. 

ENERGY, s. [(j'tfjyiiu, Gr.] power in the abstract, or 
considered without being exerted or brought into action ; 
vigour, force, or efficacy. Strength, or force of expression, 
applied to language; spirit; life. Faculty; operation. 

To ENERVATE,!), a. [enervo, Lat.] to weaken; to deprive 
of strength; to render effeminate. 

ENERVATION, s. the act of weakening, or rendering 
effeminate; the state of being weakened; effeminacy. 

To ENERVE, v. a. [ enervo, Lat.] to weaken; to lessen 
force or strength; to render effeminate; to crush. 

To ENFEE'BLE, v. a. to weaken or deprive of strength. 

To ENFK'OFF, v. a. [from Jeqff'nmentum, low l.at.] in 
Law, to invest with any title or possession. To surrender. 

ENFEOFFMENT,*, in Law, the act whereby a person is 
invested with any dignity or possession; the instrument or 
deed by which one is invested with possessions. 

ENFIELD, (called, in old records, Etfen, or Infen, 
from some part of the parish being fenny, till drained) a 
town in Middlesex, formerly noted for the tanning of hides, 
H miles N. of London. Its once royal chase was disforested 
by an act of parliament in 1779. It has a market on Satur¬ 
day, and (1831) 8812 inhabitants. 


ENFILA'DE, ». [Fr.] a series or collection of things dis¬ 
posed as it were in a straight line. In War, applied to those 
trenches, &c. which are ranged in a right line, and may be 
swept or scoured by the cannon lengthwise, or in the direc¬ 
tion of a line, and rendered defenceless. 

To ENFILA'DE, t>. a. to pierce or sweep in a right line. 

To ENFORCE, v. a. \enjbrcir, Ft.’] to give strength to; 
to stieugthen; to invigorate; to make or gain by force; to 
sling with strength, violence, or force. To animate; to 
incite to action; to urge an argument strongly; to compel 
to do a thing against one’s will; to constrain; to press with 
a charge or accusation. Neuterly, to prove; to evince. 

ENFO RCEDLY, ad. by violence, constraint, or compul¬ 
sion, opposed to voluntarily. 

ENFORCEMENT, s. an act of violence; force offered; 
compulsion. A sanction, or that which gives force, applied 
to laws; urgent evidence. A pressing occasion or exigence. 

ENFORCER, s. one who causes any thing by force, 
strength, or violence; a compollcr; one who constrains. 

ENFOU'LDRKD, a. [from foudre, Fr.] mixed with 
lightning; as, “With foul rnfouldred smoke." Spenser. 

To ENFRA NCHISE, e. n. to incorporate a person into 
a body politic; to admit to the privileges of a freeman: to 
endenizen ; to free from slavery ; to free or release from 
custody; to naturalize or adopt a foreign word. 

ENFRANCHISEMENT, s. the act of incorporating a 
person into any society or body politic; a release from im¬ 
prisonment or slavery. 

To ENGA'GE, r. a. [engager, Fr.] to give as a security 
foi, or be liable to make good, a debt; to stake, or hazard. 
To bind a person by any obligation to espouse the cause 
of a pm tv; to bring into a party; to embark or take part 
in an affair; to employ one’s self in an attempt; to unite l>v 
some attraction or amiable quality. Neuterly. to encoun¬ 
ter; to tight. Svnox. To oblige, implies rather soiik thing 
of force; to engage, rather something agreeable. Duty and 
necessity oblige us: piomises anti good manners engage us. 

ENGAGEMENT, s. the act of giving security, or 
making a person liable to discharge a debt; an obligation 
by promise, appointment, or contract. Affection or adhe¬ 
rence to any party; partiality. Employment of the attention. 
Fight, conflict, or battle. A strong motive, argument, iin¬ 
ducement, or obligation. 

To ENGA'OL, v. a. to imprison; to co’nline; as, “ Yon 
have engaol'd my tongue." Shah. 

To ENGARR1SON, v. a. to protect or defend as by a 
garrison. 

To ENGENDER, v. a. [eugrndrer, Fr.] to beget be¬ 
tween different sexes. Figuratively, to form or produce; 
to excite; to cause; to biing forth. Neuterly, to be caused 
or produced. 

ENGINE, s. [engin, Fr.] a compound instrument con¬ 
sisting of a complication of mechanic powers, such as wheels, 
screws, levers, &c. united and conspiring together to effect 
the same end; a military machine; an instrument for easting 
water to great heights, in order to extinguish fires. 

ENGINEER, s. [enginier, Fr.] one who makes or works 
at engines. An officer in the army. vv'>ose employ is to in¬ 
spect the works, attacks, defences, &c. to point and discharge 
the great artillery. 

E NGINERY, s. the art of managing artillery. Engines 
of war: artillery, or ordnance. Any device. 

To ENGIRD, w. a. [prefer, and part, passive, engirt ] to 
surround or encompass; to environ, or encircle. 

ENGLAND, [so called from the Angles, who settled here 
in the year 449, and came from the continent, when they 
had dwelt between the Saxons and Jntes] the southern, anil 
4Q 
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most considerable part of the island of Great Britain, bounded 
on the N. by Scotland; on the E. and N. E. by the German 
Ocean; on the S. by the British Channel; ami on the W. by 
the principality of Wales, and the Irish Sea. It lies between 
2 degrees E. and 6 W. longitude, and between .00 and 5(> N. 
latitude; and is of a triangular form. From the Land's End 
in Cornwall to Berwick upon Tweed, it is about 42.0 miles; 
from Berwick to the S. Foreland in Kent, its length is about 
345 miles; and thence to the Land's End, its greatest breadth 
is 340. The country exhibits a variety of prospects, varying 
from the extensive plain, and gently-rising uplands, with the 
intervening vales, and gently-flowing rivers, to the lofty 
mountains, craggy hills, deep dells, and tumbling torrents. 
Though in some parts there are large barren moors, and 
wide uncultivated heaths, on the whole, few countries have 
a larger proportion of land under cultivation, and there is 
none where it is more necessary for the subsistence of the 
inhabitants. All the valuable productions, botli animal and 
vegetable, of this country, have been imported at different 
periods from the continent; and have been kept up and 
improved by constant attention. Overrun with woods, like 
the wilds of America, nuts, acorns, crabs, and a few wild 
berries, formed the only vegetable food which this country 
formerly afforded. The bear, the wolf, and the wild boar, 
now totally extirpated, roamed at large in the forests, large 
herds of stags ranged through the woods, roebucks bounded 
over the hills, and wild buljs ranged in the marshy pastures. 
By degrees the woods were destroyed, the marshes drained, 
and the wild animals, invaded in their retreats, gradually dis¬ 
appeared, and their places were supplied by the domestic 
kinds. England now possesses no other wild quadrupeds 
than some of the smaller kinds, such as the fox, the wild eat, 
the badger, the marten, and others of the weasel kind; the 
otter, the hedge-hog, the Imre, and rabbit; the squirrel, dor¬ 
mouse, mole, and several species of the rat and mouse. 
There are dogs of every kind, except wolf-dogs, which, 
since the wolves were destroyed in England, have been 
generally neglected; however, the race of these animals is 
still maintained in Ireland. But there is one sort that is 
not to be equalled in any part of the world, which is, the bull 
dog; for these will not only attack the fiercest bull, but any 
kind of wild beast; nor can any thing, when they have once 
fastened u|>on the animal, oblige them to let go their hold. 
But what is more strange, when any of them are transported 
beyond sea, they lose their courage; and the same is said of 
English cocks. It must, however, be confessed, that the 
use which is made of the courage of these creatures, (espe¬ 
cially the latter,) by men too from whose rank and talents 
better things might be expected, deservedly fix a stigma on 
the national character. On the other hand, the various 
kinds of domestic animals, imported fiom abroad, have been 
reared to the greatest perfection; and the improvements in 
the vegetable products of this island have been no less con¬ 
siderable. It must be acknowledged there are no vines that 
are so fit to produce good wine, ax in warmer countries; but 
then there are variety enough which yield good grapes, that 
are made use of as other fruits. However, there are great 
quantities of rider, perry, mead, and several kinds of made 
wines: but the principal drink of the generality is beer or 
ale. The rigours of winter, as well as the parching heats of 
summer, are felt here in a much less degree than jn parallel 
climates on the continent, us the breezes from the sea tem¬ 
per the severities of the opposite seasons; but the changes of 
weather are generally more frequent and sudden, while few 
countries are clothed with so beautiful and lasting a verdure. 
Its situation, however, so far north, is less favourable to the 
ripening than to the growth of vegetable productions. The 


winters indeed arc sometimes rainy and foggy, and the wea¬ 
ther is subject to great variations, which, however, docs not 
much impair the health of the inhabitants who are accus¬ 
tomed thereto; for they generally live as long as in any 
other countries, and wc have frequent instances of people 
who have lived to a very great age, particularly Henry 
Jenkins, a Yorkshirctnan, who was 168 years old when he 
died ; and Thomas Parr, of Shropshire, who was 152, and 
might have lived longer, had he not been sent for to court 
as a curiosity. The harvests, especially in the northern 
parts, often suffer from the rains, and the fruits fall short 
of perfect maturity. The richest parts of the land are, in 
general, the middle and southern; extensive tracts in the 
northern parts are rather sterile, and on the eastern coasts, 
in many parts, the ground is sandy and marshy, In the 
north the country is mountainous, and Cornwall and the 
adjacent counties contain many rough hilly tracts; but in 
these parts, a variety of rich and valuable minerals and 
metals are found. Considered as a corn country, the east 
coast, from its superior dryness, is favourable to the growth 
of grain; and the west coast, from tiro wetness of the cli¬ 
mate, is better calculated for pasturage. The most consi¬ 
derable rivers are the Thames, Severn, Medway, Trent, 
Ouse, Tvne, Tees, Wear, Mersey, Dee, Avon, Edcn (> Dcr- 
went, ttic. The lakes are chiefly in the N. W. counties; 
and those of Westmoreland and Cumberland, in particular, 
exhibit varieties of romantic, picturesque, and grand sce¬ 
nery. The river fish, from the populousness of the coun¬ 
try, and the number of fisheries, are, in many parts, much 
diminished; but the sea is an inexhaustible source of wealth, 
and the coasts are enlivened by numerous inhabitants, who 
gain their chief subsistence from the deep. The manufac¬ 
tures and commerce of this country are prodigious, and 
absorb almost the whole attention of many classes of the 
people. The government is a mixture of monarchy, aris¬ 
tocracy, and democracy: the legislative power residing in 
the king, the house of lords, and the house of commons; 
but the executive power is vested solely in the king, who 
appoints the great officers of state, tin; judges, and many 
even of the inferior gradations of magistracy. The national 
church establishment is episcopal; the 39 articles are inter¬ 
preted by the clergy, in general, according to the liberal 
principles of Arminius, although the 17th article strongly 
favours the Calvinistie creed. The dissenters are nume¬ 
rous, and of different descriptions; most of the rigorous 
penal laws, which were long in force against them, having 
been repealed. England contains 32,094,400 acres, or 
50,210 square miles, with a population, in 1831, independent 
of the army and navy, of 13,089,338 ; being an increase, du¬ 
ring the preceding ten years, of 1,827,091 or 16 per cent. 

ENGLAND, NEW, a country of North America, 
hounded on the W. by New York; on the N. by Canada; 
on the E. by Brunswick and the Atlantic Ocean; and on 
the S. by the same ocean and Long Island Sound. It is 
in many parts lolly; but the country is, notwithstanding, 
fertile, well cultivated, and populous. It was first settled 
by the Puritans, who were driven from England, at differ¬ 
ent times, by persecution; and contains five states, namely. 
New Hampshire, Massachusets, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and Vermont. The Connecticut. Merrimack, Penobscot, 
and Piscntaway, arc the principal rivers. 

ENGLISH, «. [Eiir/lisr, Sax.] belonging to England. 
Substantively, the language spoken by the people of Eng¬ 
land; the natives of England. 

To E’NGLISH, v. a. to translate into English. 

To ENGLUT, v. a. [cnyloutir, Fr.] to swallow up. To 
glut; to fill; to pamper. 
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To ENGORGE, v. a. [from gorge, Fr.] to swallow; to 
devour; to gorge. 

To ENGRA'FT, v. a. [from groffer, Fr.] in Gardening, 
to take a shoot from one tree, and insert it into another, in 
such a manner as both shall unite, and grow together. 

ENGRAFTING, s. in Gardening, the act of talcing a shoot 
from one tree, and inserting it into the stock of another, so as 
both shall unite, grow together, and bear fruit. 

To ENGRA'IL, v. a. [from grfle, Fr.] in Heraldry, to 
represent a thing with its edges ragged or notched circu¬ 
larly, as if something had fallen on and broken it; it dif¬ 
fers from indented because the edges arc in that in a straight 
line, but in this semicircular. 

To ENGRAI'N, v. a. to dye deep; to dye in grain. 

To ENGRA'SP, v. a. to seize; to hold fast in the hand. 

To ENGRA'VE, v. a. [engraver, Fr.] to cut copper, iron, 
or other metals, or stone, or wood, so as to represent figures 
thereon. Figuratively, to make a deep impression on the 
mind. To lay in a grave; to bury; to inter; to inhume. 

ENGRA'VeR, s. one who cuts figures on metals, marble, 
stone, or wood. 

ENGRA'VING, s. the art or act of cutting metals and 
precious stones with a tool called the graver, in order to 
represent figures or other ornaments thereon. The work of 
an engraver; the picture or mark engraved. 

To ENGRO'SS, v. a. [grossir, Fr.] to thicken or increase 
in bulk. To seize upon the whole of any thing; to purchase 
or buy up any commodity, in order to sell it again at an 
advanced price. In I.aw, to copy writings, in a large hand, 
on parchment. 

ENGROSSER, s. he who purchases large quantities of 
any commodity, in order to sell it at a high price; one who 
seizes or appropriates the whole of any thing to himself. 

ENGIIO'SSMENT, s. an exorbitant acquisition; the act 
of encroaching or seizing upon the whole of any thing. 
Copy of a written instrument. 

To ENHA NCE, V. a. [enhausser, Fr.] to raise the value or 
price of a thing; to heighten the esteem or degree of any 
quality; to aggravate; to increase from bad to worse. 

ENHANCEMENT, s. increase of esteem, of value, or of 
degree; augmentation; aggravation. 

ENI’GMA, s. [c enigma, Lat.] a proposition delivered in 
obscure, remote, and ambiguous terms, to exercise the wit. 

ENIGMATICAL, a. of the nature of an enigma ; ob¬ 
scurely, darkly, or ambiguously expressed; obscurely or 
imperfectly received or apprehended. 

ENIGMATICALLY, ad. in a sense, different from that 
which the words in their peculiar acceptation imply. 

ENI'GMATIST, s. a maker of riddles. 

• To ENJOIN, t>. a. [enjoindre, Fr.] to order; to prescribe. 
It implies something more authoritative than direct, some¬ 
what less than command, and includes the idea of supe¬ 
riority in the person requiring any thing to be done. 

ENJOI'NER, s. a person who gives directions, including 
the idea of superior rank or authority. 

ENJOl'NJwENT, s. the order of a person of superior rank 
or authority; command; direction. 

To ENJO'Y, v. a. [enjouir, Fr.] to feel a flow of joy in the 
fruition of a thing; to be delighted with; to obtain pos¬ 
session of; to gladden, to delight, to please, to exhilarate; 
used with the reciprocal pronouns, himself, Stc. Neuterly, 
to be in fruition or possession; to live happily. 

ENJOYER,s. one who has a thing in nis possession; one 
who makes use of or receives satisfaction from the conscious¬ 
ness of using or possessing a thing. 

ENJO'YMENT, s. pleasure arising from possession or 
fruition; possession, use, or fruition; happiness. 


To ENKINDLE, v. a. to set on fire; to inflame; to rouse 
or inflafhe the passions; to incite to any act or hope. 

To ENLA'RGE, v. a. [enlargir, Fr.] to make greater in 
quantity, dimensions, quality, or appearance. Figuratively, 
to make a thing appear greater than it ib ,by representation 
or discourse; to aggrandize; to magnify, to Extend the 
capacity of the mind; to be very minute in a description, or 
copious in speaking on a subject; to amplify; to free from 
confinement or constraint. Neuterly, to expatiate or speak 
much on any subject. Synon. The word enlarge is pro¬ 
perly used to signify an addition of extent. Increase is 
critically applicable only to number, height, and quantity. 
We enlarge a town, a field, a garden. We increase the 
inhabitants of a town, our expenses, our revenues. 

ENLARGEMENT, s. increase of dimension, quality, or 
degree; augmentation. Release from confinement. A re¬ 
presentation of a thing beyond what it really is. A minute, 
long, and copious discourse on a subject; expatiation. 

ENLARGER, s. one who increases any thing; one who 
magnifies a thing in discourse; an expatiator; an amplifier. 

To ENLI'GHT, v. a. to communicate light or knowledge; 
to illuminate; to enlighten; to make perspicuous. 

To ENLI'GIITEN, v. a. to supply with light; to illuminate. 
Figuratively, to instruct; to supply with knowledge not before 
acquired, and sufficient to clear up some was difficulty which 
previously inexplicable. To cheer; to gladden. To supply 
with a greater perfection of sight. 

ENI.i'GIITENER, s. one who gives light; an illuminator. 
Figuratively, an instructor. 

To ENLl'NK, v. a. to join or connect, as the links of a 
chain are fastened to each other; to chain to. 

To ENLI ST, v. a. to enter into military service; to enrol. 

To ENLI VEN, v. a. to make alive. Figuratively, to in¬ 
spire with new vigour; to animate; to make sprightly or gay; 
to give a thing a gay and cheerful appearance. 

ENLI'VENKR, s. that which gives motion or communi¬ 
cates action, spirit, or vigour, to a person or thing. 

To ENMESH, r. a. to net; to entangle, to entrap. 

E'NMITY, s. [from enemy, as if enemity] a disposition 
of mind which excites a person to contradict and oppose 
the interests, inclinations, or sentiments, of another; a state 
of irreconcileable opposition ; aversion; malice. 

ENNE'AGON, s. [tvrt'u and yrnda, Gr.].a figure having 
nine angles. 

ENNEA'TICAL, a. [from cVit'u, Gr.] in Medicine, enne- 
atical days are every ninth day of a sickness; and enneati- 
cal years, every ninth year of a person’s fife. Sec Climac¬ 
teric. 

ENNIS, a large, populous borough, in Ireland, capital of 
the county of Clare, or Tliomond. It is situated on the 
Fergus, which is navigable for large boats to the Shannon, 
The number of inhabitants is 9727. It is 22 miles W, N. W. 
of Limerick, and 118 W. S. W. of Dublin. It sends one 
member to parliament. Lou. 9. 22. W. lat. 52. 44. N. 

To ENNO'BLF., v. a. [cnnohlir, Fr.] to raise a person to a 
higher rank, or from being a commoner to be a peer. Figu- 
tively, to communicate worth; to dignify; to aggrandize; to 
raise, exalt, or elevate; to magnify. 

ENNOBLEMENT, s. the act of raising to the degree of a 
peer or nobleman; a quality which dignifies and exalts our 
nature; elevation, exaltation, dignity. 

ENODATION, s. [ enodatio , Lat.] the act of untying a 
knot; solution of a difficulty. 

ENORMITY, s. departure from any rule or standard; an 
irregularity; a corruption. In the plural, used for great 
crimes, or such as shew a great degree of villany and guilt. 

ENORMOUS, a. [i enormis, Lat.J irregular; not confined 
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to any stated rule; disordered; confused; without re¬ 
straint; as, “Wild, above rule or art, enormous bliss.” 
Par. Lott. Exceedingly wicked. Exceeding the common 
bulk, applied to size, including the ideas of dislike, horror, 
or wonder. 

ENO'RMOUSLY, ad. prodigiously, beyond measure. 

ENO'RMOUSNESS, t. excess of guilt or wickedness. 

ENOU’GH, e-nuff, a. [ genoh. Sax.] sufficient; that will 
answer any purpose, wish, or design. It should be ob¬ 
served, that though other adjectives are placed in English 
before their substantives, yet this always follows it. Svnon. 
The object of the words sufficient and enough is quantity; 
but with this difference, that enough relates more to the 
quantity one desires to have, and sufficient to that quantity 
one really wants to employ. Thus the avaricious man 
never has enough; let him accumulate ever so much, he still 
desires more: and the prodigal never has sufficient; he is 
still wanting to extend more than he has. See Enow. 

EXOU'GII.s. that which is sufficient to answer a person’s 
expectations or wishes; a quantity answerable to any design, 
or proportionable to a person’s qualities and abilities. 

ENOU'GH, ad. in such a manner as to give content or 
satisfaction. When used for an adjective, it denotes a 
diminution, or that a thing is not perfectly so, and is 
used to express great indifference, or slight; as, “The song 
was well enough;" i. e. not so well as it ought to he, or 
as it might be expected. When repeated, it is used as 
an interjection, implying that there is already more than 
a sufficiency, and that a person is desired to desist; as, 
“ Henceforth I'll bear affliction, till it do cry itself— enough, 
enough !" 

To ENOU'NCE, t<. «. [enuncio, Lat.] to declare. 

ENO'W, e-new, a. [the plural of enough, according to 
Johnson] a sufficient number. In this manner it is used 
before its substantive; but in the singular after it. 

EX-PA’SSANT, ong-pass-ong, ad. [Fr.] by the way. 

To EX RAGE, v. a. [enrager, Fr.] to put a person in a 
violent passion of anger; to exasperate; to provoke. 

To KNRA'NGE, t>. a. to place regularly; to put in order. 

To ENRA'NK, v. a. to place in orderly ranks. 

To ENRA'PT, v. a. to transport to a great degree of ecstasy 
or enthusiasm. 

To ENRAPTURE, v. a. to transport and affect with the 
highest degree of delight and pleasure. 

To ENRA'VISH, v. a. to throw into an ecstasy; or to 
affect with the most exalted degree of joy. 

ENRAVISHMENT, s. ecstasy of delight. 

To ENRHE'UM, v. n. [enrhumer, Fr.] to have rheum 
through cold. 

To ENRI'CH, v. a. [enricher, Fr.] to give riches or money 
to a person; to make wealthy. Figuratively, to make fat or 
render fruitful; to fertilize, applied to ground. To adorn or 
improve the mind with new ideas of knowledge. 

ENRI'CHMENT, s. an augmentulion or increase of wealth. 
Amplification or improvement, applied to soil, books, or the 
understanding. 

To ENRl'DGE, v. a. to form with long eminences or 
ridges. 

To ENRI'NG, v. a. to bind round; to surround as with a 
ring; to encircle. 

To ENRl'PF.N, v. a. to make ripe; to mature. 

To F.NRO'BE, v. a. to dress; to clothe; to invest. 

To ENltO'I., v. a. [enrollcr, Fr.] to enter in a list, or roll; 
to record or commit to writing; to register. To involve; to 
inwrap. 

ENRO'LMENT, s. a writing in which any thing is re¬ 
corded; a register; a record; the act of registering. 


ENf 

To ENROOT, v. a. to fix by file root. ' Figuratively', to 
fasten or implant deeply. 

ENS, s. [Lat.] in Metaphysics, any thing which the mind 
apprehends, and of which it affirms, denies, proves, or dis¬ 
proves ; something that is, and exists, some way farther 
than barely in conception; that to which there are real 
attributes belonging; or that which has a reality, not only 
out of the intellect, but likewise in itself. In Chemistry, 
the most efficacious part of any natural mixed body, con¬ 
taining or comprehending all its qualities or virtues in a 
smalt compass. 

ENS.AMPl.E, s. [essempio, Ital.] example; pattern; copy; 
subject of imitation. 

To ENSA'NGUINE, n. a. [from sanguis, Lat.] to smear 
with gore; to suffuse with blood. 

To ENSCHE'DULE, en-sed-dule, v. a. to insert in a 
writing or schedule. 

To ENSCO'NCE, v. a. to cover as with a fort; to secure. 

To KNSE'AM, v. a. to sew up; to enclose by a seam or 
juncture of needlework. To fructify, from cnsemencer, Fr. 

To ENSEA'R, v. a. to cauterize; to staunch or stop with 
fire. 

To ENSHIE'LD, v. a. to shield; to cover or protect. 

To ENSHRI'NE, v. a. to preserve in a sacred or hallowed 
place; to enclose in a chest or cabinet. 

E’NSIFORM, a. [ensiformis , Lat.] having the shape of a 
sword. 

E'NSIGN, s. [enscigne, Fr.] the flag or standard of a 
regiment; a signal to assemble; a mark or badge of dis¬ 
tinction and authority. The officer among the foot who 
carries the flag or ensign, formerly written ancient. 

To ENSLAVE, v. a. to deprive of liberty. Figuratively, to 
betray to another as a slave; to bring into bondage. 

ENSLAVEMENT, s. the state of a slave; slavery; abject 
subjection. Figuratively, a state of mean and sordid obe¬ 
dience to the violence of any passion. 

ENSLAVER, s. one who deprives of liberty. 

To ENSUE, r. a. [ensuivre, Fr.] to follow; to pursue; to 
practise for a continuance. Neuterly, to succeed. 

ENTABLATURE, or ENTABLEMENT, s. [Fr.] in 
Architecture, that part of an order of a column which is 
over the capital, and comprehends the architrave, frieze, 
and cornice. 

ENTA'IL, t. [from entaille, Fr.] in Law, a fee estate 
entailed, i. e. abridged and limited to certain conditions, at 
the will of the donor. Rule of descent for an estate. 

To ENTAIL, v. a. [entailler, Fr.] in Law, to settle the 
descent of an estate, so that it cannot be bequeathed at 
pleasure by the person who succeeds to it. 

To ENTA'ME, v. a. to tame; to conquer, or subdue. • 

To ENTA'NGLE, v. a. to ensnare, or involve in some¬ 
thing which is not easily got clear from, as briars; and 
not. easily extricated from, as a net; to twist or knot in 
such a perplexed manner, as eannot be easily unravelled. 
Figuratively, to perplex or confuse with difficulties; to 
ensnare by captious questions; to distract with a variety 
of affairs, which a person cannot easily free himself from. 

ENTANGLEMENT, s. that which involves a thing in 
intricacies, or with such things as are not easily got rid of; 
the confused state of thread, which requires great patience 
to unravel and undo; involution of any thing intricate; an 
obscurity, difficulty, or ensnaring argument, which involves 
the mind in confusion and perplexity. 

ENTA'NGLEtt, s. one that ensnares or involves in per¬ 
plexity. 

To E NTER, v. n. [entrer , Fr.] to make one’s appearance, 
or go into an« place. In Commerce, to set down, or write 
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any article in a book; to give notice to the Custom-house, 
and pay the duties for the import or export of any com¬ 
modity; to begin or engage in, used with on or upon. 

ENTERING,*, an avenue by which a person may go into 
a place; passage; entrance. ITte act or motion by which a 
person goes into a place. 

To ENTERLA'CE, v. a. [entrelasser, Fr.] to interweave; 
to intermix. 

ENTERO'CELE, *. [cmpoK^Xq, Gr.] in Medicine, a rup¬ 
ture, wherein the intestines, and particularly the ilium, fall 
into the groin. 

ENTERO'LOGY, s. [ivrtpov and \6yot, Gr.] a treatise on 
the bowels, or an anatomical description of all the internal 
parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS, s. [tvripov and d/upaXoc, Gr.] a 
disorder wherein the intestines having fallen out of their 
place, occasion a tumor in the navel; an umbilical rupture. 

E NTERPRISE, *. [entreprise, Fr.] an undertaking attend¬ 
ed with danger; an arduous attempt. 

To ENTERPRISE, v. a. to attempt; to undertake; or to 
try to perforin; to essay; including an idea of difficulty. 

ENTERPRISER, *. one who undertakes or engages him¬ 
self in important, dangerous, and hazardous designs. 

To ENTERTAIN, v.n. [entretenir, Fr.] to converse with; 
to communicate improvement, or employ a person’s time in 
agreeable discourse. To treat at table; to receive hospitably. 
To retain or keep a person as a servant. To reserve or con¬ 
ceive, applied to the mind. To please, amuse, or give plea¬ 
sure. To admit with satisfaction. 

ENTERTA'INER,*. one who keeps others as servants; he 
that treats others with food, or at his table; he that amuses, 
diverts, and communicates pleasure. 

ENTERTAINMENT, s. a conversation wherein time is 
spent agreeably; a feast; hospitable reception. The state 
of being hired or in pay, applied to soldiers and servants. 
Amusement, or diversion; dramatic performance; a farce; a 
low species of comedy, or a pantomime. 

KNTERTl'SSUED, a. interwoven or intermixed with vari¬ 
ous colours or substances. 

To ENTHRONE, v. a. to place on a throne, or the seat 
of a sovereign. Figuratively, to invest with the dignity or 
authority of a king. 

ENTilU'SIASM, s. [ir$nirtnirpbe, Or.] a transport of the 
mind, whereby it is led to imagine things in a sublime, sur¬ 
prising, yet probable manner. This is the enthusiasm felt in 
poetry, oratory, music, painting, sculpture, &e. In a religi¬ 
ous sense, a transport of the mind, whereby it fancies itself 
inspired with some revelation, impulse, &c. from Heaven. 

ENTHU'SIAST, s. [ii'.?«irtairn/c, Or.] in Divinity, one who 
vainly imagines he is immediately inspired by God; one of 
a warm imagination, or violent passions; also one of an 
elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

ENTHUSIASTIC, or ENTHUSIA'STICAL, a. [<h'iW<- 
«orruroc, Gr.] strongly, but vainly persuaded of receiving 
extraordinary communications from the Deity; violent in 
any cause: of elevated fancy or exalted ideas. 

ENTHYMEM, en-thc-memc, s. [teSfynj/un, Gr.] in Logic, 
an argument consisting only of an antecedent and conse¬ 
quential proposition; a syllogism where the major propo¬ 
sition is suppressed, and only the minor and consequence 
produced in words. 

To KNTI'CE, v. a. [enticcr, Fr.] to seduce, allure, or draw 
by blandishments or hopes, to something bad. 

ENTITLEMENT, s. the act or practice of drawing or 
alluring a person to do ill; the alluring means by which a 
person is drawn to commit something ill; blandishment. 

ENTI'CER, *. one who allures to ill. 


ENTX'CINGLY, ad. >o as to charm or allure. 

ENTTRE, a. [entier, Fr.] whole; undivided; unbroken; 
complete; having all its parts; full; firm; fixed; Mlid; sure; 
unmingled; honest; faithful; sincere; hearty. 

ENTl'RELY, ad. wholly; without exception, reserve, or 
abatement; completely; fully; faithfully; firmly. 

ENTI'RENESS, *. the state of a thing which has all its 
parts; completeness; fulness; totallity; integrity. 

To ENTITLE, v. a. [entituler , Fr.] to grace a person 
with a title of honour; to call by a particular name; to 
give a claim or right; to superscribe ; to prefix as a title ; 
to make use of the name of a person or thing as a sanction. 
To grant as claimed by a title; to give a claim to. 

ENTITY, s. [entitas, low Lat.] the being, or rather actual 
existence of any thinking thing; a particular collection of 
qualities which constitute the species of a thing. 

To ENTO'IL, i>. o. to ensnare; to entangle; to bring into 
toils or nets. 

To ENTO'MB, v. a. to shut up in a tomb; to bury. 

ENTOMO'LOGY, s. [tvro/xov and XiSyoc, Gr.] the natural 
history of insects. * 

To ENTRA'IL.v. a. [intralciarc, Ital.] to mingle; to inter¬ 
weave; to diversify. 

ENTRAILS, s. [has no singular; cntrailles, Fr.] the in¬ 
testines, guts, or inward parts of un animal. 

ENTRANCE, $. [from entrant, Fr.] the passage or avenue 
by which a person may go into a place. Figuratively, the 
power, act, or liberty of going in. The beginning or first 
rudiments of a science or art; initiation. 

To ENTRANCE, v. n. [from transe, Fr. trnnseo, Lat.] 
to reduce to such a state that the soul seems to be absent 
from the body, while the latter has no apparent signs of 
life; to hurry away, or exalt to such a pitch of ecstasy as 
to be insensible to external objects. 

To ENTRAP, v. a. [entraper, Fr.] to catch in a trap, 
or snare. Figuratively, to betray, or subject insidiously 
to danger and difficulties; to take advantage of. 

To ENTREAT, v. a [from traitrr, Fr.] to ask with humi¬ 
lity and earnestness; to solicit. To treat or use well or ill. 
Neuterly, to make a petition or request for a person in a 
humble manner. To entertain; to amuse. 

ENTRE’ATANCE, s. petition; entreaty; solicitation. 

ENTRE’ATY, s. fin the plural entreaties, nouns ending in 
yin the singular making te* in the plural] a request made for 
some favour in a humble manner. 

ENTRY,*, [entree, Fr.] the passage or avenue by which a 
person goes into a house; the act of going in. A public or 
solemn procession to a place. In Law, the taking possession 
of an estate. In Commerce, the act of writing or register¬ 
ing an article in a book. Double entry is the entering an 
article on different sides in different accounts. 

To ENU'BILATE, v. a. [e and nubile, Lat.] to clear from 
clouds. 

To ENU'CLEATE, v. a. [cnucleo , Lat.] to solve; to clear; 
to disentangle. 

To ENVELOP, v. a. [envcloper, Fr.] to inwrap; to cover 
or inclose in a covering. Figuratively, to surround or hide 
from the sight. 

ENVELOPE,*.[Fr.]a wrapper; a cover; an integument; 
an outward case of a letter, &c. 

To ENVENOM, v. a. to mix with poison; to make poi¬ 
sonous. To render odious. To enrage, or exasperate. 

ENVIABLE, o. deserving envy; that may excite envy. 

E'NVIER, s. one who is affected with grief at the pros¬ 
perity of another; one who desires the downfall of another. 

ENVIOUS, a. affected with envy; malignant. 

ENVIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew displea- 
4 R 
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sure or ill-will, on account of the happiness or excellence of 
another. 

To ENMJ'RON, v. a. [ environner , Fr.] to surround; to 
encompass; to envelope; to involve. Figuratively, to hem 
in, or surround in a hostile manner; to enclose; to invest. 

ENVTRONS, s. [environs, Fr.] the neighbourhood, or 
places situated round about any town or city. 

To ENU'MERATE, v. a. [tmumero, Lat.] to reckon up, or 
count over singly and distinctly; to give a minute account of 
all the circumstances of a thing. 

ENUMERATION, s. [enumeratio, Lat.] the act of num¬ 
bering, or counting over singly, and distinctly; a minute 
detail. The number told out. 

To ENU'NCIATE, v. a. [enuncto, Lat.] to declare; to pro¬ 
claim; to express; to relate. 

ENUNCIATION,*, [cnitnciatio, Lat.] a simple expression, 
or declaration of a thing, either in affirmative or negative 
words, without any application. A declaration, proclama¬ 
tion, or public attestation. Manner of utterance. 

ENU'NCIATIVE, a. declarative, expressing cither affir¬ 
matively or negatively. 

ENU'NCIATIVELY, ad. declaratively. 

E'NVOY, s. [envoys, Fr.] a person deputed to negociate 
an affair with some foreign prince or state. Those sent from 
Britain, France, Spain, &c. to any petty prince or state, go in 
quality of envoys, not ambassadors, to whom they are inferior 
in dignity, though they have the same right to protection, 
and enjoy the same privileges with ambassadors, except in 
ceremonies. 

To ENVY, t>.». [envier, Fr.] to grieve at the excellencies, 
prosperity, or happiness of another; to hate another for ex¬ 
cellence, prosperity, or happiness; to grudge. 

E'NVY, s. that pain which arises in the mind from observ¬ 
ing the prosperity of those especially with whom a person 
lias hud a rivalship; anger and displeasure at seeing another 
possessed of any good we want; invidiousness. 

EO'LIPILE, s. [from jEolus and pita, Lat.] a hollow ball 
of metal with a long pipe; which ball, filled with water, and 
exposed to the fire, sends out, as the water heats, at inter¬ 
vals, blasts of cold wind through the pipe. 

EPACT, s. [tjrasT^, Gr.] a number, whereby we note 
the excess of the common solar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the moon every year. 
For the solar year consisting of 365 days, and the lunar 
of 354, the lunations every year get eleven days before 
the solar year; and thereby, in 19 years, the moon com¬ 
pletes 20 times 12 lunations, or gets up one whole solar 
year; and, having finished that circuit, begins again with 
the sun, and so from 19 to 19 years. For the first year 
afterwards, the moon will go before the sun but 11 days; 
the second, 22 days; the third, 33 days ; but 30 being 
an entire lunation, cast that away, and the remainder 3 
shall be that year’s epact; and so on, adding yearly 11 
days; excepting when the epact is 18, in which case 12 
must be added. 

EPAU'LE, i. [Fr.] in Fortification, the shoulder of the 
bastion, or the angle made by the face and flank. 

EPAU'LEMENT, or EPAULMENT, s. [Fr.] in Forti¬ 
fication, a side-work of earth, hastily thrown up, of bags 
filled with sand, or of gabions, fascines, &c. with earth, to 
cover the men or cannon; likewise a demi-bastion, or little 
flank, placed at the point of a horn or crown work. 

EPAULETTE, s. [Fr.] a kind of shoulder-knot worn by 
officers of the army. 

EPE'NTHESIS, s. [Gr.] in Grammar, the interposition or 
insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word; u 
Relligio for Religio; or Induperator for Imperator. 


EPHA, e-fa, *. h Hebrew measure containing fifteen solid 

inches. 

EPHEMERA, s. [from Ifn/iin, Gr.] a fever that ter¬ 
minates in one day. In Natural Histoiry, an insect which 
lives only a single day. In Botany, such flowers as open 
and expand at sun-rise, and shut and wither at sun¬ 
setting. 

EPHEMERAL, EPHE'MERIC, a. [%/ifp.oc, Gr.] diur¬ 
nal; beginning arid ending in a day. 

EPHE'MEKIS, s. [triple, Gr.J a journal, or account of 
daily transactions. In Astronomy, a table, calculated to 
shew the state of the heaven, or the place of the planets at 
noon for every day in the year. 

EPHE'MERIST, s. one whose knowledge of the places of 
the planets does not flow from his own observations, but is 
entirely taken from an ephemeris: a word of reproach. 

EPHESUS, anciently a celebrated city of Ionia, in 
Asia Minor, and the capital of the Roman dominions in 
Asia. Here was the famous temple of Diana, which the 
ancient Christians afterwards converted into a place of 
public worship; but it is now so entirely ruined, that it is 
difficult to find the ground plot; however, there are some 
ruins of the walls, and five or six marble columns, all of a 
piece, 40 feet in length, and 7 in diameter. It is now called 
Ajasalouc, and has still some magnificent and curious re¬ 
mains of its former splendour. The fortress seems to be 
the work of the Greek emperors. The only inhabitants 
are a few Greek families, who have reared huts among the 
ruins, to shelter themselves from the weather, and who are 
so illiterate, as to be unable to read, in its original language, 
the Epistle of Paul to their ancestors, the Ephesians. It 
is seated at the mouth of the Caystrus, and has still a good 
harbour, 30 miles nearly S. of Smyrna. Lat. 37. 52. N. 
Ion. 27. 42. E. 

E'PHOI), s. [Heb.] an ornament, or kind of girdle, 
worn by the Jewish priests, when they attended at the 
temple; it was brought from behind the neck over the two 
shoulders; and then hanging down before, was crossed 
over the stomach, and thence carried round the waist 
twice, like a girdle, having its two ends brought before, 
which hung down to the ground. That of the high priest 
was embroidered with blue, purple, crimson, twisted cotton, 
and gold. Upon that part which came over the two 
shoulders were two large precious stones, on each of which 
were engraven the names of six tribes; where it crossed 
the priest’s breast was a square ornament, called the breast¬ 
plate, set with twelve precious stones, on each of which was 
engraven the name of a different tribe. That of the other 
priests consisted of linen only. 

E'PIC.a. [epiciH, Lat.] narrative, or consisting of relation, 
in opposition to dramatic, which consists in action. An 
Epic poem is an heroic poem, or discourse delivered in verse, 
invented with art to form the manners by instruction, dis¬ 
guised under the allegory of an important action, in a pro¬ 
bable, entertaining, and surprising manner. 

EPICE'DIUM, *. [iiriKtihiov, Gr.] among the Greeks and 
Latins, a poem rehearsed during the funeral solemnity of 
persons of distinction; an elegy; a funeral song. 

E'PICURE, s. [epicMrus, Lat.] a person abandoned, or 
given wholly, to luxury; a follower of Epicurus. 

EPICUREAN, s. a disciple of Epicurus, who held that 
pleasure was the summum bonum, or chief good, of man. 
The word is used at present for a luxurious, indolent, effe¬ 
minate, and voluptuous person, who only consults his private 
and particular pleasure. 

EPICUREAN, a. luxurious in eating arid drinking; con¬ 
tributing to luxury. Pertaining to the sect of Epicurus. 
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EPICURISM, t. the sentiments, doctrine, or tenets of 
Epicurus. Figuratively, luxury of eating, voluptuousness; 
sensual enjoyments, or gross pleasures. Modern deism. 

EPICY'CLE, s. [Iwl and kCkKoc, Gr.] in Astronomy, a lit¬ 
tle circle, whose centre is in the circumference of a greater, 
which, being carried along with it, is called its deferent. 

EPICY'CLOID, *. [M, k^Xoc, and «!& c , Gr.] in Geo¬ 
metry, a curve generated by the revolution of a point of 
the periphery of a circle along the convex or concave part 
of another circle. 

EPIDEMIC, or EPIDEMICAL, a. [tVl and %or, Gr.] 
that affects a great number of people at the same time, ap¬ 
plied to diseases, and especially the plague. 

EPIDERMIS, *. [imiepfilc, Gr.] in Anatomy, the cuticle, 
or scarf-skin. It receives its name from its covering the 
derma, or true skin; is insensible, and has neither veins, 
arteries, nor nerves. 

EPIGLOTTIS, s. [IiriyXwrrlc,from «rl,upon, and yXwmc, 
the tongue, Gr.] the thin moveable cartilage, resembling a 
little tongue, which covers the aperture of the windpipe. ' 

EPIGRAM,*. [ epigramma , Lat.] in Poetry, a short poem, 
susceptible of all kinds of subjects, and ending with a lively, 
just, and unexpected thought. 

EPIGRAMMATIC, or EPIGRAMMA'TICAL, a. [epi- 
grammaticus, Lat.] having the nature or properties of an 
epigram; dealing in, or writing, epigrams. 

EPIGRA'MMATIST, s. one who writes epigrams. 

EPIGRAPH,or EPl'GRAPIIE, s. [imypa^, Gr.] a title; 
an inscription on a statue. 

EPILEPSY, s. Gr.] in Medicine, a convul¬ 

sion either of the whole body or some of its parts, attended 
with a loss' of sense and understanding, and returning from 
time to time in fits and paroxysms. The English call it the 
falling-sickness, because persons generally fall down when 
afflieted with it. 

EPILEPTIC, a. [ttriXijarucoc, Gr.] affected with an epi¬ 
lepsy, or the falling-sickness; convulsed. 

E PILOGUE, ep-i-log, s. [ epilogue , Lat.] a poem, or speech, 
pronounced after a play. 

EPINY'CTIS, *. [iirtwKTis, Gr.] in Surgery, a sore at the 
corner of the eye. 

EPIPHANY, e-pif-fa-ne, s. [tin^draa, Gr.] a festival 
celebrated on the twelfth day after Christinas, in comme¬ 
moration of our Saviour’s being manifested to the Gentile 
world, by the appearance of a miraculous blazing star, or 
meteor, which directed the Magi to the place of his birth. 

EPIPHONE'MA, *. [tTriipitriifia, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a sen¬ 
tentious exclamation, frequently added after a narrative, or 
relation of any thing remarkable, containing an useful and 
spirited reflection on the subject to which it is subjoined. 

EPI'PIIORA, s. [tirtijtnpa, Gr.] a preternatural defluxion of 
the eyes; an inflammation of any part. 

EPIPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS, a. tfrom ii rl, fvWor, and 
eripfia, Gr.] in Botany, applied to plants that bear their 
seed on the back part of their leaves. 

EPIPHYSIS, c-pif-e-sis, s. [immvmt, Gr.] in Anatomy, a 
bony substance, or as it were a lesser bone, affixed to a 
larger or principal bone, by the intervention of a cartilage. 

EPI'PLOCE, e-pip-lo-ke, s. [tirnrXoob Gr.] a figure of 
Rhetoric, by which one aggravation or striking circumstance 
is added in due gradation to another; as, he not only spared 
his enemies, but continued them in employment; not only con¬ 
tinued, but advanced them. 

EPI'SCOPACY, #. [episcopatus, Lat.] the government of 
the church hy bishops. 

EPI'SCOPAL, a. [epticopalis, Lat.] belonging to, or vested 
in a bishop. 


EPISCOPATE, s. [episcopatus, Lat.] the government, 
office, or dignity of a bisliop; a bishopric. 

EPISODE, s. [iicltruSi}, Gr.] a separate incident, story, or 
action, which an historian or poet inserts and connects with 
his principal action, to furnish the work with a greater variety 
of events. 

EPISO'DIC, or EPISO'DICAL, a. contained in, or par¬ 
taking of, the nature of an episode; swelled with unneces¬ 
sary' incidents, or episodes, which are not connected with 
the main action. 

EPISPA'STIC, s. [Uunramucec, Gr.] in Medicine, a topical 
remedy, which, being applied to the external part of the body, 
attracts the humours to that part. 

EPI'STLE, s. [epistola, Lat.] a letter, applied generally 
to the letters of the ancients, and particularly those of the 
inspired writers. Syxon. Custom has made the word letter 
of more general use than epistle; letter being quite familiar, 

S title rather pedantic. Letter appears more proper when 
e matter relates to private correspondence; epistle, when 
the business is public. 

EPISTOLARY, a. [epistolaris, Lat.] relating, suitable to, or 
transacted by, letters. 

EPITAPH, s. [tirirn^ioe, Gr.] an inscription on a tomb or 
gravestone, 

EPITIIALA'MIUM, s. [lm$u\uptov, Gr.] a nuptial song, 
or poem of compliment on the marriage of a person. 

EP1THEM, s. Gr.] in Pharmacy, a kind of 

fomentation, or remedy of a spirituous or aromatic kind, 
applied externally to the regions of the heart, liver, Ac. 
to strengthen and comfort them, or to correct some intem- 
perature in those parts. 

E'PITHET, s. [iri^troy, Gr.] an adjective, denoting the 
quality of the word to which it is joined ; a title or sin- 
name; a phrase or expression. 

EPITOME, e-pit-o-me, s. [tWo/o), Gr.] an abridgment, or 
reduction of the substance of a book into fewer words and 
less compass; a compendium; an abstract. 

To EPl'TOMlSE.u. a. to abridge; to reduce the substance 
of a book or writing; to cut short or curtail. 

EPITOMISER, or EPITOMIST, s. one who abridges . 
work; the first word is the most proper. 

EPOCH, or EPO'CIIA, ep-ok, or ep-o-ka, s. Gr.] 

in Chronology, a fixed point or period of time, from whence 
the preceding or succeeding years are counted. 

EPO'DE, s. [tiruic'i), Gr.j in Lyric Poetry, the third i:r 
last part of the ode; the ancient lyric poem being divided 
into strophe, antistrophe, and epode. The latter was sung 
by the priests standing still before the altar. 

EPOPEE', s. [iTrorroia, Gr.] the history, action, or fable, 
which makes the subject of an epic. poem. 

UPPING, a town of Essex, 17 miles N. N. E. of Lon¬ 
don, with markets on Thursday for cattle, and on Friday 
for provisions. Great quantities of excellent butter are 
made in its neighbourhood. Its forest, which is a royal 
chase, and reaches from the town almost to Loudon, was 
anciently called the Forest-of Essex, and afterwards ot 
Waltham. Population 2313. 

E'PSOM, a town of Surrey, celebrated for its mineral 
waters, of a purgative quality, and the salts produced from 
them. The orchards, gardens, Ac. in and about it, give it 
a charming rural appearance. It is 15 ailcs S. S. W. of 
London. The market was originally on Friday, hut from the 
number of opulent people residing in and near the town, it 
is now held daily. Population 3231. 

EPULA'TION, s. [cpulutio, I,at.] a feast., or b-’nquet. 
EPULO'TIC, a. [tjrwXwm-oc, Gr.] in Medicine, applied .to 
drying, astringent remedies. 
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EPWORTII, a town in Lincolnshire, in the isle of 
Axholm, with a market on Friday, and a manufacture of 
Slicking, 11 miles N. of Gainsborough; and 100 N. N. IV. of 
London. It was the birth-place of the Rev. John Wesley, 
founder of the Armenian Methodists. Population 1827. 

EQUABILITY, s. equality to itself; uniformity. 

E'QUABLE, a. [aquabilis, Lat.] even; alike; consistent 
with itself; uniform in respect to form, motion, &c. 

E'QUABLY, ad. uniformly; in the same proportion. 

E'QUAL, a. [aqualis, Lat.] resembling or like another 
in bulk, excellence, or any other quality which admits a 
comparison; adequate to any purpose; even; uniform. In 
proportion; impartial; indifferent; upon the same terms. 

E'QUAL, s. one neither inferior nor superior to another in 
any circumstance, excellence, title, or other quality. 

To EQUAL, v. a. to make one thing or person like an¬ 
other. Ncuterly, to resemble; to be equal; to answer; to 
recompense. 

To E QUALISE, or EQUALIZE, v. a. to make even or 
equal. Ncuterly, to be equal to, or in the same proportion. 

EQUA'LITY, s. likeness with respect to any quality; the 
same degree of quality; uniformity; evenness. 

E'QUALI.Y, ad. in the same degree with any other person 
or thing; alike; impartially; equably; uniformly. 

EQUA'NGULAR, a. [ff^uus and angulus, Lat.] having 
equal angles; consisting of equal angles. 

EQUANIMITY, s. [aquanmitas, Lat.] a state of mind 
which is neither elated nor depressed; evenness of mind. 

EQUA'NIMOUS,*. [a.quanimis, Lat.] even; neither elated 
nor dejected. 

EQUATION, s. [aquare, Lat.] the act of making one 
thing equal to another. In Algebra, an expression of the 
same quantity in two dissimilar hut equal terms; as, c. g. 
5—3=36—34; 5li=25c —8. In Astronomy, the reducing 
the apparent unequal times or motion of the heavenly bodies 
to equable or mean time. 

EQUATOR, .«. [< equator , Lat.] a great eirele of the ter¬ 
restrial sphere, whose poles arc the poles of the world. It 
divides the globe into two equal parts, called the northern 
and southern hemispheres; passes throng!-, the E. and W. 
points of the horizon; and at the meridian is raised above 
the horizon as many degrees as the complement of the lati¬ 
tude of any given place. When the sun comes to this cir¬ 
cle, the days and nights are equal all round the globe. 

EQUATO'lllAL, a. belonging to, taken at, or measured 
on, the equator. 

E'QUERY, s. [ecurie, Fr.] a stable for horses; one who 
has the care of horses; an officer of state under the master of 
the horse. 

EQUE'STRIAN, a. [equestris, Lat.] appearing on horse¬ 
back; skilled in horsemanship. Belonging to the second 
rank of dignity, or that of knights, in ancient Rome. 

EQUICRU'RE, or EQUICllU'RAL, a. [from aquus and 
crus, Lat.] having legs of equal length; having the legs of 
equal length, and longer than the base; isosceles. 

EQUIDI'STANT, a. [aquus, Lat. and distant] at the same 
or an equal distance. 

EQU I DI STANTLY, ad. at the same distance. 

KQUIFO'RMITY, s. [aquus and forma, Lat.] equality or 
uniformity. 

EQUILATERAL, a. [from aquus and latus, Lat.] having 
ill sides equal. 

To EQUILIBRATE, v. a. to balance equally; to keep 
even with equal weights on each side. 

EQUILIBRATION, s. equipoise; the act of keeping a 
balance even. 

EQUILIBRIUM, *. [ (equilibrium , Lat.] equipoise; equa¬ 
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lity of weight; equality of evidence, motives, or powers of 
any sort. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, s. a great circle on the celestial globe, 
the same as the equator on the terrestrial; to which when 
the sun comes, the days and nights are equal all round the 
globe; the same with the equator. 

EQUINO'CTIAL, a. [aquinoctiulis. l.at.] pertaining to the 
equinox; happening about the time of the equinoxes; being 
near the equinoctial line, or subject to the inconveniences of 
those parts which lie near the equator. 

EQUINO'CTIALLY, ad. in the direction of the equinox. 

EQUINOX, s. [acquits and nox, Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
precise time when the sun enters the equinoctial points Aries 
or Libra: the former being on the 21st of March, is called 
the vernal equinox; and the latter, on the 23d of September, 
the autumnal equinox. 

EQUINU'MERANT, a. [from rrqmts and numerus, Lat.] 
having an equal, or the same number; consisting of an equal 
number. 

To EQUI'P, v. a. [iquijiper, l-’r.] to fit a ship for sea; to 
furnish a horseman with furniture for riding. Figuratively, 
to furnish, accoutre, or dress out. 

EQUIPAGE,.?, [equipage, Fr.] furniture for a horse; acar- 
riage of state; a vehicle. A set of China; as, “Tea equi¬ 
page." Attendants or retinue. Furniture, accoutrements. 

EQIJIPE'NDKNCY, s. [from aquas and pendeo, Lat.] free¬ 
dom from any bias, applied to the will or mind. 

EQUl'PMENT, s. the act of accoutring or dressing; 
accoutrement or equipage. 

EQUIPOISE, s. [aquas, Lat. and poids, Fr.] equality or 
evenness of weight; equality of force; equilibration; that 
state of a balance wherein the weights on each side are so 
equal that neither scale will descend. 

EQUIPO'LLF.NCE,or EQUIPO'LLENCY, *. [aquus and 
polleutia, Lat.] equality of force or power. 

EQUIPO'LLENT, a. [ aquipollens , l.at.] having equal 
power or force. Having the same signification, applied to 
words; synonymous; equivalent. 

F.QUIPO'NDERANCE, or KQUIPO'NDERANCY, s. 
[aquas and pondus, Lat.] equality of weight; equipoise. 

EQUIPO'NDKRANT, a. [aquus and ponderans, Lat.] 
being of equal or the same weight. 

EQUITABLE, a. [equitable. Fr.] just; candid; impartial; 
mitigating the rigour of a law, so as to be consistent with 
justice. 

E'QUITABLF.NESS, s. justness; impartiality. 

E'QUITABLY, ad. in a manner consistent with justice and 
mercy; impartially. 

EQUITY,s. [aquitas, l.at.] justice; right; honesty; a cor¬ 
rection or abatement of the severity of some law; a tempera¬ 
ment which, without being unjust, abates the rigour of the 
law. Impartiality, applied to opinions, or private determi¬ 
nations. Also, the rules of decision observed by the court 
of Chancery. 

EQUI VALENCE, or EQUI VALENCY, s. [from aquus 
and valeo, Lat.] equality of power or worth. 

EQUI VALENT, a. [aquus and valens, Lat.] equal in value, 
force, power, importance, weight, dignity, or value. 

EQUIVALENT, s. a thing of the same weight, dignity, or 
value; equal in excellence, force, or power. 

EQUI'VOCAL, a. [aquivoeus, Lat.] of doubtful significa¬ 
tion; having different senses or meanings; uncertain; doubt¬ 
ful; happening different ways. 

EQUI'VOCAL, s. ambiguity; word of doubtful meaning. 

EQUIVOCALLY, ad. ambiguously; in a doubtful or 
double sense, applied to words. By spontaneous, equivocal, 
or irregular birth. 
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EQUrVOCALNESS, s. the ambiguity or double meaning 
of a word. 

To EQUIVOCATE, V. n. [equivoquer, Fr.] to use words 

of a doubtful or double meaning, with an intention to deceive 
or impose on another; to quibble. 

EQUIVOCATION, s. [aquivocatio, Lat.] the using a term 
or word which has a double signification; ambiguity of 
speech: used generally in a bad sense. 

EQUIVOCA'TOR, s. one who uses words in doubtful or 
double meanings, in order to conceal the truth, and impose 
on another. 

ER, in the middle or end of words, especially those which 
signify the names of places, comes from wer or warn, Sax. a 
man, and signifies, when joined to common nouns, an agent, 
or when joined to appellatives, or the names of places, an 
inhabitant. Thus singer, from sing and er, of tuer, Sax. a 
man, denotes a singing man. Londoner, from London and 
er, of wer. Sax. a man, signifies a London man, or a native 
and inhabitant of London. 

E'RA, s. [ora, Lat.] an account of time reckoned from any 
particular period, term, or epoch. See ./Era. 

ERADIATION, s. [e and radius, Lat.J emission of ra¬ 
diance; irradiation; illumination. 

To ERA'DICATE, v. a. [eradico, I.at.] to pull or plnck up 
by the roots. Figuratively, to extirpate, or destroy entirely; 
to end; to cut off. 

ERADICATION, s. the act of pulling or plucking up by 
the roots; extirpation; total destruction. 

ERA'DICATIVE, a. [from eradico, Lat.] in Medicine, that 
expels a disease to the very root; that cures radically; that 
drives entirely away. 

To ERA'S E, v. a. [rascr, Fr.] to scratch out any thing 
written; to expunge; to destroy; to exscind. 

ERA’SEMENT, s. applied to buildings and cities, entire 
destruction and demolition; devastation. Applied to writings, 
an entire blotting or scratching out; expunctiou. 

ERATO, s. one of the nine Muses, that presides over 
love poems; she is generally represented like a young 
maiden of a gay humour, crowned with myrtle and roses, 
holding a harp in the right hand, and a bow in the other, 
with a little winged Cupid placed by her. 

ERE, ad. [ar, Sax. eer, Belg.—English writers unac¬ 
quainted with its etymology, write e'er, as if a contraction 
of ever, which is a mistake; before ever it is written either 
ere or or promiscuously; or and or, in Sax. being used 
promiscuously] before; sooner than. 

E'REBUS, s. in Mythology, an infernal deity, the reputed 
offspring of Chaos and Tenebrte. It is likewise the name of 
one of the infernal rivers. 

To ERE'CT, v. a. [ erigo, Lat.] to raise in a straight line; 
to place perpendicular to the horizon. In Geometry, to erect 
a perpendicular, is to raise a right line upon another, so as 
they may form right angles. Figuratively, to build; to exalt; 
or assume an office without being authorized, used with into. 
To assume a priuciple, or found a doctrine; to raise from a 
state of dejection. 

ERE'CT, a. [erectus, Lat.] upright, opposed to leaning, or 
looking downwards; lifted, or directed upwards; vigorous; 
bold; unshaken; confident. 

ERE'CTION, *. [ ereetto , Lat.] the art of raising, or the 
state of a thing raised upwards; the act of building or rais¬ 
ing houses. Establishment. Elevation. Any thiug raised. 

ERE'CTNESS, s. uprightness of posture or form. 

ERELO'NG, ad. before a long time had elapsed. 

E'REMITE, s. [eremita, Lat.] the same as Hermit. 

EREMITICAL, a. leading the life of a hermit. 

ERENO'W, ad. before this time. 


EREPTA'TION, s. [ erepto, Lat.] a creeping forth. 

EUE'PTION, s. [ereptio, Lat.J a snatching or taking away 
bv force. 

‘ EREWIll'LE, EREYVHl'LES, ad. some time ago; before 
a little while. 

E RGOT, s. in Farriery, a sort of stub, like a piece of soft 
horn, placed behind and below the pastern joint. 

E'UIE, a lake of North America, situated between 41. 
and 43. deg. N. lat. and between 7fJ. and 84. W. Ion. It is 
about 280 miles long from E. to \V. 40. to 60 broad, and 
685 in circumference. It communicates at its N. E. end 
with Lake Ontario by the Strait of Niagara. The islands 
and banks towards its W.end an- much infested with rattle¬ 
snakes; and, on the leaves of the large water-lily, which 
grows here, covering the surface of the water to an extent of 
many acres, and other aquatic plants, myriads of water- 
snakes lie basking in the sun in summer. The line of demar¬ 
cation between the British colony of Canada and the United 
States runs thiough this lake. Canals connect its waters 
with the Hudson and the Ohio. This lake at its N. IV. end 
receives the waters of several other lakes by the river Detroit, 
and discharges them by the Niagara into Lake Ontario. 

ERI'NGO, s. sea-holly, a plant. See Euvsco. 

ElU'STICAL, ad. [i'f«c,(ir.J controversial; relating to dis¬ 
pute: containing controversies. 

EKKE, ad. [Sax.] idle; la/.v; slothful. An old word; 
whence we now say irksome. 

ERMINE, s. [.4 rmenius, Lat. from the place whence it 
is brought, t. e. Armenia] in Natural History, an animal 
found in cold countries, which nearly resembles the weasel 
in shape; having a white pile, and the tip of its tail black, 
and furnishing a choice and valuable fur. Though this, in 
Heraldry, is represented as having black spots, yet it is con¬ 
fidently asserted that the skin of the animal has none, and 
that it is so much an enemy to the least mixture of that kind, 
that it would die if its skin were soiled ever so little. In 
Heraldry, a white field, or fur, powdered or interspersed with 
black spots. 

E'RMINF.D, a. clothed in ermine. 

ERNE, or E'RON, at the end of words which signify a 
repository or receptacle, is derived from earn, Sax. a place of 
retirement, or a cottage. 

To ERO'DE, v. a. [crodo, Lat. j to canker, or corrode. 

EROGA'TION, s. [erogatio, Lat.] the act of giving or 
bestowing; distribution. 

ERO'SION, s. [erosio , Lat.] the act of eating away; the 
state of being eaten away or corroded; canker: corrosion. 

To ERR, v n. [erro, Lat.] to wander or move without any 
certain direction; to stray, or miss the right way; to ramble. 
To commit an error, or mistake. 

E'RRABLE, ad. liable to error or mistake. 

ERRAND, s. [ rrrrnth , Sax.] a message; something to be 
done or told by a person sent from one man to another. 

E'RRANT, a. [errans, Lat.] wandering without any certain 
direction; roving; rambling, applied to a particular order of 
knights, celebrated in romance, who went about in search of 
adventures. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See Arrant. 
In law, itinerant. 

E'llRANTRY, s. the condition of a wanderer. The pro¬ 
fession of a knight-errant. 

ERRATA, s. [erratum in the sing.; Lat.] the faults of the 
printer, inserted in the beginning or end of a book. 

ERRATIC, a. [erraticus, Lat.] keeping no certain order 
of motion; holding no established course; irregular. 

ERRATICALLY, ad. without rules, or without any esta¬ 
blished method or order. 

ERRATUM, s. the singular of errata. 

4 S 
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ERRHI'NE, s. [i'pfMva, Gr.] something snuffed up the 
nose, causing sneezing; a sternutatory. 

ERRO NEOUS, a. [erronais, Lat.] wandering, or going 
without any particular direction; unsettled ; irregular, or 
leaving the right way or road; mistaken, or mistaking. 

ERRO NEOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to err or mis¬ 
take; by mistake; not rightly. 

ERRO'NEOUSNESS, s. mistake; want of conformity to 
truth; physical falsehood. 

E'RROU, s. [error, Lat.] a mistake of the judgment in 
giving assent to that which is not true; an act which implies 
the taking a thing to be what it is not; a blunder; a roving 
excursion; a wandering beyond bounds. In Theology, sin. 
In Common Law, a fault or oversight, either in pleading or 
in process. A writ of error is that which is brought to re¬ 
medy either of these faults, or to reverse a false judgment. 

ERS, s. a plant, the same as the bitter vetch. 

ERST, oil. [erst. Tent.] first; at tirst. Once; formerly; 
long «”o; ml now. Used at present only in poetry. 

ERUDE'SCENCE, or EltUBE'SCENCY, s. [erubesccntia, 
I.at.] redness; blushing; the act of becoming red. 

To ERU'CT, or ERU CTATE, v. a. [eruvAo, Lat.] to belch, 
to break wind upwards. 

ERUCTATION, s. [eructatio, I.at.J the act. of breaking 
wind upwards; the wind broken from the stomach by the 
mouth; any sudden burst of wind or matter cast upwards. 

ERUDITION, s. [eruditio, Lat.] learning, or knowledge 
acquired from reading, especially that which is acquired 
from studying the ancients. Svsox. Lraruiiuj implies 
simply that knowledge which we acquire by our common 
study at school; Literature denotes polite learning, or an 
acquaintance with the Bei.i.f.s Lettrls, and is rather 
practical; but Erudition signifies great depth of knowledge, 
with a particular relation to that which is speculative. 

ERU'GINOUS, a. [teruginosus, Lat.] partaking of the sub¬ 
stance nr qualities of copper. 

ERU'PTION, s. [ernptio, Lat.] the act of breaking or 
bursting from any confinement; burst; emission. A burst 
of combustible matter, or gunpowder. A sudden exclusion 
of an enemy. A violent exclamation, applied to the voice. 
A breaking out of pimples on the skin; efflorescence. 

ERU'PTIVE, a. bursting with force and violence from an 
enclosure or confinement. Efflorescent. 

ERY'NGO, s. a plant, called also sea-holly. 

ERYSI PELAS, s. [ipwir«VtXac, Gr.] in Medicine, a dis¬ 
order generated by hot serum in the blood affecting the 
superficies of the skin with a shining pale red or citron 
colour, without pulsation or circumscribed swelling, and 
spreading from one place to another; generally called St. 
Anthony’s Fire. 

ESCALADE, s. [Fr.] a furious attack on a wall or fort, 
by means of scaliug ladders, without breaking ground, or 
carrying on regular works to secure the men. 

ESCA'LOP, s. [escalope, Fr.] a fish whose shell is some¬ 
what of the cockle kind, but rather flatter, and considerably 
larger, and irregularly indented. An inequality of margin; 
indenture. See Scallop. 

To ESCA'LOP, v. a. See Scai.op, which is the most com¬ 
mon, but least proper way of spelling. 

To ESCA'PE, v. a. [echapper, Fr.] to avoid any incon¬ 
venience which surrounds a person; to fly from; to pass 
unobserved or unnoticed; to obtain exemption from. 

ESCA'PE, s. an avoiding or flight from danger, pursuit, 
or confinement; subterfuge, or evasion; a sally, or irregular 
start of passion or genius. In Law, a violent, or private 
evasion from some lawful restraint, confinement, or custody. 

ESCHALOT, shal-lot, s. [Fr.] a plant, having a tuni- 


cated bulbous root, like that of an onion, which is increased 
after the same manner as garlick, but set earlier, because it 
springs sooner, and is taken up as soon as the leaves begin 
to wither. It gives a fine relish to most sauces, and though 
strongly aromatic, does not make the breath so offensive 
after eating, as onions do. 

ESCHAR, es-kar, s. [la-^apa, Gr.] in Surgery, a hard 
crust or scab formed on the surface of the flesh by means of 
a burning hot iron, or caustic medicine, or some sharp cor¬ 
rosive humour within. 

ESCHAUO'TIC, a. [£ffxapwm*uc, Gr.] having the power 
to produce a scab by its caustic quality, applied to medi¬ 
cines. Caustic. 

ESCHE AT, s. [front escheoir, old Fr.] in Law, any lands 
or other profits that fall to a lord of the manor by for¬ 
feiture, or the death of his tenant, without heir general or 
especial; the place in which the king, or other lord, has 
escheats of his tenants; a writ which lies, where the tenant 
dies as above, without heir general or special, against him 
that possesses the lands of {he deceased. 

To ESCIIE'AT, v. n. in Law, to fall to the lord of the 
manor by forfeiture, or for want of heirs. 

ESCIIE'ATOR, s. in Law, an officer that takes notice of 
the escheats of the king in the county to which he belongs, 
and certifies them to the Exchequer. 

To ESCHE'W, o. a. [escheoir, old Fr.] to fly, avoid, shun, 
or decline. A word almost obsolete. 

ESCORT, s. [escorte, Fr.] a company of soldiers, or 
ships of war, attending others, to keep them from falling 
into the hands of an enemy; a convoy. The party, person, 
or thing escorted. The act of escorting. 

To ESCO RT, v. a. [escorter, Fr.] to guard or convoy by 
sea or land with an armed force, to prevent a person or thing 
from falling into the hands of an enemy. 

ESCO'T, s. [Fr.] a tax paid in boroughs and corporations 
towards the support of the community, called vulgarly scot 
and lot. 

To ESCO'T, v. a. to pay a man’s reckoning; to support. 

ESCRITOl'R, (commonly pronounced scruturc) s. [Fr.] 
a kind of bureau, or chest of drawers, the top of which is 
furnished with conveniences for writing. 

E'SCUAGE, s. [from escu, old Fr.] in ancient Customs, a 
kind of knight’s service, called service of the shield, by 
which the tenant was hound to follow his lord to the war 
at his own charge; also, a sum of money paid to a lord in 
lieu of such service. 

ESCULENT, a. [escnlentus, Lat.] eatable; edible. 

ESCULENTS, s. such plants or roots as may be eaten; 
as beets, carrots, leeks, onions, parsneps, potatoes, &c. 

ESC&RIAL, a village of Spain, in New Castille, cele¬ 
brated for its palace and convent, built by Philip II. of Spain, 
in 1563, in memory of the victory which he gained over the 
French, near St. Quentin, in 1557. It consists of a royal 
mansion, a church built after the plan of St. Peter’s a» 
Rome, cloisters, a college, a library, containing upwards of 
20,000 volumes, shops of different artists, apartments for a 
great number of families, an extensive park and fine gar¬ 
dens, adorned with a great number of fountains. It stands 
in a dry, barren country, surrounded by rugged mountains, 
and is built of gray stones, found in the neighbourhood. 
This structure, built in the form of a gridiron, because St. 
Lawrence, on whose festival the victory was gained, and 
to whom it was dedicated, was broiled on such an instru¬ 
ment, was 22 years in building, and cost 6,000,000 crowns. 
It is said to contain 800 pillars, 11,000 square windows, 
and 14,000 doors. In the vaulted chapel, is a magnificent 
mausoleum, called the Pantheon, built in imitation of that 
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at Rome, and the burying-place of the kings and queens of 
Spain. It is seated on the river Guadara, 15 miles N. \V. 
of Madrid. 

ESCUTCHEON, s. [from scutum, I.at.] in Heraldry, the 
shield whereon coats of arms are represented: taken from a 
custom of the ancients, who were wont to have their shields 
painted with some particular device of fancy; which was a 
token of honour, some not being permitted to have them till 
they had performed some honourable action. 

E'SDRAS,the name of two apocryphal books, usually 
bound up with the Scriptures. They were always excluded 
the Jewish Canon, and are too absurd to be admitted as 
canonical even by the papists themselves. 

ESQUIMAUX, si people of North America, differing from 
the other native Americans, in having bushy beards, and 
eating their food raw. They inhabit a tract of country 
called Labrador, which see. 

ESPA'LIER, s. [Fr.] in Gardening, rows of trees planted 
round a garden, plantation, or in hedges, for the defence 
of tender plants against violence and injury of wind and 
weather; commonly applied to hedges of fruit trees, which 
arc trained up regularly to a lattice work of wood, formed 
of ash-poles, or square long timbers of fir, &e. The trees 
chiefly planted for espaliers are apples, pears, and some¬ 
times plums. 

ESPE'CIAT., a. [sprcialis, Lat.] principal; chief; emi¬ 
nently serviceable in effecting any end. 

KSPE'CIAI.I.Y, ad. principally; chiefly; particularly. 

ESPl.ANA'DE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, the empty space 
between the glacis of a citadel and the first houses of a 
town. 

ESPOU SAL, a. used in, or belonging to, the ceremony of 
betrothing. 

ESPOU'SALS, s. [it has no singular: sponxnlia, Lat. 
espousailles, Fr.] the, act of affiancing or contracting a man 
and woman to each other. Figuratively, a wedding. 

To ESPOU'SE, v. a. [fpouscr, Fr.] to contract in marriage, 
or to betroth to another ; to wed ; to marry. To adopt, or 
engage in a thing as a principal; to defend or maintain an 
opinion, cause, or party. 

To ESPY', v. a. [ (pier , Fr.] to see a thing at. a distance; 
to discover a thing intended to be concealed; to see unex¬ 
pectedly; to discover, or make discoveries, as a spy. 

ESQUI'IIE, s. \ccuijer , Fr.] the armour-bearer, or attend¬ 
ant upon a knight. A title of dignity next to tlftt of knight. 
The title is now given to all the sons of noblemen and 
their heirs male for ever; the four esquires of the king’s 
body; the eldest sons of baronets, and of knights of the 
Bath, and their heirs male in the right line; to those that 
serve the king in any worshipful employment, A’C. and to 
such as his majesty gives arras, and creates esquires, with 
a collar of SS. of silver, who were formerly called white 
’squires. The chief of some families enjoy this title by 
prescription; and those that bear any superior office in the 
commonwealth, as high sheriff of any county; and he who 
is justice of the peace ; together with under-barristers, 
and graduates of the university during their residence at 
college. 

To ESSA'Y, v. a. [essayer, Fr.] to attempt, try, or endea¬ 
vour; to make an experiment. To try the purity of inetais. 
This latter sense is now confined to, and spelt, assay. 

ESSAY, (the accent is used on either syllable) s. an at¬ 
tempt, endeavour, or trial. A loose sally of the mind; an 
irregular piece, wherein the thoughts are set down as they 
occur to the mind, without any regard to method. 

ESSENCE, *. [essentia, l.at.] in Logic, the very nature 
of any being, whether it be existing or no; that which de¬ 


termines and constitutes the nature of a thing, or which is 
absolutely necessary to its being what it is. Figuratively, 
being, or a person which lias existence. In Medicine and 
Chemistry, the chief properties or virtues extracted from 
any simple, reduced to a narrow compass. A perfume, 
scent, or odour. 

To E'SSENCE, t>. a. to scent with any perfume. 

ESSE'NES, or ESSE'NIANS, in Jewish antiquity, one of 
the three ancient sects among that people. They outdid 
the Pharisees in their most rigorous observances; and allow¬ 
ed a future slate, but denied a resurrection from the dead. 
Their way of life was very singular; they did not marry, 
but adopted the children of others, whom they bred up in 
the institutions of their sect; they despised riches, and had 
all things in common; and never changed their clothes till 
they were entirely worn out. 

ESSENTIAL, a. [essrntialis, Lat.] necessary to the con¬ 
stitution or existence of a thing. Principal. Important ia 
the highest degree. Pure; highly rectified. 

ESSENTIAL, s. being or existence. Nature; first or 
constituent principles. A chief or principal point. 

KSSE'NTIALLY, ad. principally; really. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded on the W. by 
Middlesex and Herts; on the N. by part of Cambridge¬ 
shire and the river Stour, which separates it from Suffolk; 
on the E. by the German Ocean; and on the S by the 
Thames, which divides it from Kent. It is about 54 miles 
long from E. to W. and 4S broad from N. to S. and is 
divided in 20 hundreds, which contain 27 market-towns, 
40(> parishes, 970,000 acres, and 317,237 inhabitants, 
and sends 4 county members to parliament. The soil is various, 
and the face of country generally fertile. Its S. W. part is 
occupied principally by the forests of Epping and Ilainault, 
and is noted for its butter. The N. W. part, from Saffron 
Waldon to Cambridge, is famous for the growth of saffron. 
The middle part is a fine corn country, varied with gentle 
inequalities of surface, and sprinkled with woods. What 
are called the hundiods of Essex, (though included in the 
hundreds of Barnstable, Ilochford, and Dengy) bordering 
on the Thames and the sea, consist chiefly of marshy 
grounds, which afford excellent pasturage, yet are deemed 
unwholesome; but. more inland they are dry, elevated, and 
healthy; and even the worst parts of tljem have been ren¬ 
dered much healthier than formerly, by clearing the woods 
and draining the stagnant waters. Great numbers of calves 
are sent from hence to the London market, with other 
cattle; also fowls, wild and tame, and the oysters, known 
by the name of Colchester oysters. The principal rivers, 
besides the Thames, are the Stour, which falls into the 
German Ocean at Harwich; the Lea, Chelmer, Blackwater, 
Coin, Crouch, and Boding. Chelmsford is the county- 
town ; but Colchester is the largest. 

ESSO'IGN, or ESSO IN, s. fFr.] in Law, an excuse allowed 
for the absence of a person who is summoned to appear in a 
court of justice; the person who is excused for absence from 
a court of justice. Excuse; exemption. 

To ESTA'BLISIT, v a. [ctablir, Fr.] to settle firmtv; to 
fix unalterably; to ratify; to settle, fix, or confirm in any 
privilege; to fix or settle in an opinion; to make firm, or 
ratify a law; to found, build, or place in such a manner, as 
not to be subject to fall or move. Synox. To institute, is 
to create ami • form things, having some relation to the 
author, o- him who first, contrived, or laid down a plan. 
To found, is to give birth to such plan. To establish, is to 
fix that plan upon a lasting basis. To endow, i to provide 
the necessaries for its subsistence. 

ESTA'BLISllER, s. one who establishes. 
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ESTABLISHMENT, t. [itablmement, Fr.] a confirma¬ 
tion or ratification of something already done; a settled form 
of regulation, or management of a government or family; a 
fundamental principle, or settled law; allowance, salary. 

ESTATE, s. [etat, Fr. formerly applied to the general 
interest or business of a government, which is now written 
state] condition, circumstance, or rank of life, with regard 
to prosperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, or their contraries; 
fortune, generally applied to a person’s possessions in land, 
rank, or quality. 

To ESTEE'M, v. a. [eestimo, Lat.] to set a value on a 
thing; to compare, or fix the value of a thing by compa¬ 
rison; to prize; to value, or regard as an object of worth 
and reverence; to respect, or account. To hold in opinion; 
to imagine; to think. Synon. When we entertain a 
good opinion of a man, we are said to regard him; when 
that regard increases, we call it esteem; we testify that 
esteem by veneration, and prove it by submission through 
respect. 

ESTEE'M, s. the act of respect paid to a person or thing 
on account of real or supposed worth; the value, respect, or 
reputation of a person or thing. Estimate; account. 

ESTEE'M ER, s. one who regards a person or thing as an 
object of worth, and claiming respect. 

ESTHER, a canonical book of the Old Testament, con- 
mining the history of a Jewish virgin, dwelling with her 
uncle Mordecai, at Shitshan, till she became the wife of 
Ahasucrus, one of the kings of Persia. 

ESTHO'NIA, or Revel, a considerable government of 
Russia, bounded on the N. by the Gulf of Finland, on the 
E. by Ingria, on the S. by the government of Riga, and on 
the W. by the Baltic. It was long a bone of contention 
between the Russians, Poles, and Swedes, but was finally 
ceded to Russia in 17*21. Revel is the capital. 

E'STHWAITE WATER, a lake in Lancashire, between 
Hawkshead aud Windermere Water, about two miles and a 
half in length, and half a mile in broaiflh. Around it are 
villages and scattered houses, situated under woods and 
hanging grounds, clothed with the richest verdure, height¬ 
ened by the deep shade of the woods, and the strong back 
ground of rocky mountains. No char is found in this lake, 
though it is connected with that of Windermere. 

ESTIMABLE, «i. [estimable, Fr.] valuable; worthy of 
honour, respect, or esteem. 

E'STIMABLENESS, s. that quality which renders a thing 
worthy of regard and respect. 

To ESTIMATE, v. a. [a-stimo, Lat.] to rate; to fix the 
value of a thing; to judge of a thing by comparing it with 
something else; to calculate or compute. 

E'STIMATE, s. a calculation or computation; value; 
the act of valuing, or valuation; the assignment of propor¬ 
tion; a judgment formed from comparing one thing with 
another. 

ESTIMATION, s. [ccstimatio, Lat.] the assigning the pro¬ 
per proportion or share of a thing; a calculation or compu¬ 
tation, regarding value or number; judgment, or opinion 
formed on comparing; that degree of value or respect paid a 
person or thing, which arises from considering their merits. 
Esteem; regard; honour. 

ESTIMATIVE, a. having the power of making a com¬ 
parison or calculation, and thereby determining the surplus 
or preference between two or more things; imaginative. 

ESTIMATOR, s. [(estimator, Lat.] a person who from 
considering the nature of things, settles their respective 
importance, worth, preference, or value; a computer. 

E'STIVAL, a. [cestieus, Lat.] belonging to the summer. 

ESTOTEL, s. in Law, an act that bars any legal process. 


ESTOVERS, s. necessaries allowed by law. 

ESTRA'DE, s. [Fr.] an alcove or bed-room; an even or 
level place; a public road or highway. 

ESTRAMADU'RA, a province of Spain, about 176 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth; bounded on the W. by 
Portugal; on the N. by Leon and Old Castillc; on the E. 
by New Castille; and on the S. by Andalusia. It abounds 
in corn, wine, and fruits; but the air is often hot and sultry. 
A part of this province has been mostly annexed to New 
Castille, and a part to Old Castille; but there is yet a' 
captain-general, who commands the troops, and superin¬ 
tends the police.—Also, a province of Portugal, bounded 
on the W. by the Atlantic, on the N. by Beira, and on the 
E. and S. by Alentejo. It abounds with wine, excellent 
oil, honey, oranges, and salt. Here the oranges were first 
planted that were brought from China, known still by the 
name of China oranges. Its capital is Lisbon. 

To ESTRA'NGE, v. a. [etranger, Fr.] to keep at a dis¬ 
tance; to withdraw; to alienate or divert a thing from its 
original gse. To alienate from affection; to change from 
kindness to coolness and indifference, applied to the affec¬ 
tions. To withdraw; to withhold. 

ESTRA'NGEMENT, s. disuse; removal; the act of con¬ 
sidering a thing with indifference or coolness. 

ESTRAPA'DE, s. [Fr.] the defence of a horse that will 
not obey, who rises before, and jerks furiously with his hind 
legs. * 

ESTRA'Y. Sec Stray. 

ESTRE AT, s. [extraction, Lat.] in Law, a true copy 
or duplicate of an original writing or record, especially 
fines, amerciaments, penalties, Sec. set down and imposed 
on the rolls of a court, to be levied by a bailiff, or other 
officer. 

KSTREPEMENT, s. [from estrepier, Fr.] in Law, any 
waste or spoil made upon lands by a tenant for life, to the 
prejudice of a person who has them in reversion. 

ESTUARY, s. [astuarium, Lat.] an arm of the sea; the 
mouth of a lake or river, which communicates with the sea; 
a frith. See /Estuary. 

To E'STUATE, v. a. [eestuo, Lat.] to swell and fall reci¬ 
procally; to boil; to be in a state of violent commotion. 

ESTUATION, s. [from eestuo, Lat.] the state of boiling; 
agitation; commotion; reciprocation of rise and fall. 

F.SU'RlBjNT, a. [esuriens, Lat.] hungry; voracious. 

E'SURINE, a. [from esurio, Lat.] corroding; sharp; 
eating. 

ETA'PE, s. [Fr.] in War, the provisions and forage allow¬ 
ed an army in their route through a country. 

ETC. a contraction of et cetera, Lat. implying, and so 
on; and the like; and the rest; or, and others of the same 
kind. 

To ETCH, v. a. [etizen, Teut.] a way used in making of 
prints, by drawing with a proper needle upon a copper-plate, 
covered over with a composition of wax, mixed .with other 
ingredients, and called etching-ground, and well blacked 
with the smoke of a wax taper, in order to take off the figure 
of the drawing or print; which having its back rubbed over 
with red chalk, will, by running over the strucken outlines 
with a blunt point, impress the exact figure on the etching 
ground; which figure is afterwards with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground, and all the shadows and 
hatchings put in; and then a wax border being made all 
round the plate, there is poured on a sufficient quantity of 
well-tempered aqua-fortis, which insinuating into the strokes 
made by the needles, usually eats, in a few minutes, into the 
figure of the print or drawing on the copper-plate. 

ETCH, s. in Husbandry, a first crop, or a crop taken oflT 
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ground which i* fallow. Ground from which a crop has 
been taken; an eddish. 

ETETtNAL, a. [teternus, Lat.] applied to the existence 
of the Deity, without beginning or end; endless; immortal. 
Figuratively, perpetual; constant; without intermission. 
That has been ana always will be unchangeably the same. 

ETE'RNAL, s. [cternel, Fr.] one of the appellations of 
God, implying his necessary existence, or his existence be¬ 
fore all time. That which is endless and immortal. 

ETE'RNALIST, s. [from teternus, Lat.] one who holds that 
the world was never created, but existed from eternity. 

To ETE'RNALIZE, v. a. to make eternal, immortal, or to 
exist without end. 

ETE'RNALLY, ad. without beginning or end; without 
change; from eternity to eternity; perpetually; constantly; 
or without intermission. 

ETE'RNE, a. [teternus, Lat.] eternal; perpetual; endless. 

ETERNITY, s. [tetemitas, Lat.] duration without begin¬ 
ning or end; duration without end. 

To ETERNIZE, v. a. [ctcrniser, Fr.] to render perpetual 
or endless; to render immortal; to immortalize. 

ETIIELBALD, had reigned two years as king of Wessex 
during his father’s life, continued to possess that throne after 
his decease, and reigned but about two years and a half after 
his father’s death: no remarkable event happened in his reign. 
He is handed down to us as a luxurious, debauched prince. 
He died in 860. • 

ETH IiLRERT, already in possession of the kingdom 
of Kent, succeeded to the whole monarchy, according to 
Ethelwulph’s will. His reign of about six years is remark¬ 
able for nothing but the incursions of the Danes, lie died 
in 80b; and was buried at Shcrbnrn. 

E THELRED I. succeeded Etbelbert. in the kingdom 
of Kent, 866. In this reign the Danes became masters of 
Northumberland and lvast-Anglia, and resolved to push 
their conquests further, hoping in the end to subdue nil 
England. With this view, Ivar, king of Denmark, turned 
his arms against Wessex, and resolved to attack Ethel red; 
he. landed his troops in that county, and advanced as far 
as Reading. Etliclred marched that way with his army; a 
war hereupon ensued, and Ethelred, within the space of 
one year, fought nine pitched battles with the Danes, in 
some of which he was victorious, in others not, but in 
all gave signal proofs of his courage and conduct; but 
unhappily in the last, which was fought near Whittingham, 
he received a mortal wound, of which he died, in 872, in 
the 6th year of his reign. Ethelred has the character of a 
good prince. 

ETHELRED II. succeeded Edward the Younger in 
979; he was then about 12 years of age. In 981 the pira¬ 
tical Danes landed at Southampton; and, in short, for ten 
years together, with now and then a little intermission, 
there was nothing to be seen but plunderings, conflagra¬ 
tions, murders, and all the miseries imaginable. During 
this time the credit of the monks went down apace: the 
people began to wonder, that they, who could do so many 
miracles (as they pretended) on their own account, could 
not, by their merits and prayers, prevent the calamities of 
the nation. Ethelred shewed them no manner of respect. 
In 990, Dnnstan, archbishop of Canterbury, died. The 
Danes continually ravaged the kingdom, and Ethelred 
always bought them off when his forces had been defeated 
The last money he paid them was 30,0001. which was levied 
by way of a tax called Danegeld, and was the first land-tax 
in England. Upon this the Danes ceased their ravages, and 
most of them returned home; but as a great many of them, 
liking the country,'staid behind, and England was well 


stocked with them before, they began now to take upon 
themselves to domineer over the English, who were perpe¬ 
tually in dread of new invasions. They lived in ease and 
pleasure, while the English were forced to labour and toil 
to satisfy their demands. Hence they gave them the name 
of Lord Danes; and to this day, in some parts of England, 
a rich, idle, imperious man is called in derision a Lurdane. 
Ethelred, having married Emma, sister to the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and depending on his assistance wheh required, re¬ 
solved on a general massacre of the Danes. He privately 
sent orders to all parts of the kingdom for this purpose, 
which were executed with such fury, that in one day, viz. 
Nov. 13,1002, all the Danes were slain; though some think, 
that by all the Danes are meant only those lately settled in 
England, and dispersed in Wessex and Mercia. King 
Sweyn’s sister, who was a Christian, and married to a noble 
Dane, who had been settled some time in England, fell 
among the rest. Ethelred was so cruel as to have her be¬ 
headed, after he had ordered her children to be killed be¬ 
fore her face. Sweyn, king of Denmark, no sooner heard 
of this bloody tragedy, and the cruel murder of his sister, 
but he swore he would never rest till he had revenged so 
monstrous an outrage. He therefore equipped a fleet of 
300 sail, and came not for plunder as before, but to destroy 
the country with fire and sword. He landed in Cornwall 
with a powerful army, marched to Exeter, and having put 
the inhabitants to the sword, reduced it to ashes. Ethel¬ 
red, who was betrayed on all hands, imprudently trusted 
the command of the army to the duke of Mercia, whom he 
had formerly banished, and whose son’s eyes he had order¬ 
ed to be put out; and he, in revenge, betrayed it to the 
Danes, as soon as he came in sight of them. The following 
spring Sweyn landed, and burnt Norwich and Thctford: soon 
after he engaged Ulfkettle, duke of East-Anglia, the bravest 
of all Ethelred’s subjects, and entirely defeated him. In 
1005 there was a famine in England, which obliged the 
Danes to return home for want of subsistence; but they re¬ 
turned again. In short, the Danes, in 1013, made them¬ 
selves masters of the whole kingdom, and Ethelred return¬ 
ed into Normandy with his whole family. Sweyn being 
now proclaimed king of England without any opposition, 
he laid a most heavy tax on the nation, for paying the 
Danish troops. He died suddenly in 1014. Upon Sweyn’s 
death, the Danes proclaimed his son Canute king of Eng¬ 
land ; but the English recalled Ethelred, and flocked to 
him from all parts, so that he soon found himself at the head 
of a numerous army. Canute on a sudden embarked his 
troops, to assert his right to that crown. In the mean time 
Ethelred governed as bad as ever. Canute having settled 
affairs in Denmark, returned in about a year, and landed 
with a numerous army at Sandwich. Edmund, tke king’s 
eldest son, and his brother-in-law Edric, commanded the 
army against him; but Edric, in a little time, openly de¬ 
clared for Canute, and carried off with him a considerable 
body of troops, and 40 ships; after which Canute became 
master of several counties in Wessex, and Edmund marched 
into the north to join Uthred, earl of Northumberland. Ca¬ 
nute followed him; and upon his coming, Uthred submitted 
to him; but Canute, thinking him not to be trusted who 
changed sides by compulsion, caused him to be put to death 
Ethelred died in 1016, in the 50th year of his age, after a 
most inglorious reign of 37 years. 

E'THELSTAN, or Athclstan, succeeded Edward the 
elder, being his natural son, in 92.5: but the illegitimacy of 
his birth was not then deemed a sufficient obstacle to his’ in¬ 
heriting the crown. However, Alfred, a nobleman of his kin¬ 
dred, is said to have entered into a conspiracy against him ; 
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in favour of the legitimate sons of the deceased king, who 
were yet too young to be capable of governing themselves; 
which he effectually crushed. This monarch received also 
some disturbance from the Northumbrian Danes, whom he 
compelled to surrender; and resenting the conduct of Con¬ 
stantine. king of Scotland, who had given them assistance, 
he ravaged that country with impunity, till at length he was 
appeased by the humble submissions of that monarch. These 
submissions, however, being extorted, were insincere. Soon 
after Ethelstau had evacuated that kingdom, Constantine 
entered into a confederacy with a body of Danish pirates and 
some Welsh princes, who were jealous of Ethclstan's grow¬ 
ing greatness. A bloody battle was fought near Druusburg, 
in Northumberland, in which the English monarch was again 
victorious. After this success Ethclstan enjoyed his crown 
in tranquillity, and he is regarded as one of the ablest and 
most active of the Saxon kings. During his reign, the Bible 
was translated into the Saxon language; and some alliances 
also were formed by him with the princes on the continent. 
In his reign he enacted a law, that a merchant who had 
made three long voyages on his own account, should be 
admitted to the rank of thane, or gentleman, lie died at 
Gloucester, in 941, after a reign of sixteen years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Edmund. 

E'TIIELWULPH, Egbert’s only surviving son, suc¬ 
ceeded his father in 838. In 840 a body of Danes landed 
on the coast of Wessex. Ethclwulph, notwithstanding he 
was averse to fighting, marched against them in person, but 
was defeated. About this time the nation of the Piets, so 
formidable heretofore to the southern Britons, were entirely 
extirpated by their neighbours the Scots, after a long war 
between them. Ethclwulph, wearied with the repeated in¬ 
cursions of the Danes, delivered up to Ethclstan, his natu¬ 
ral son, Kent, Essex, and Sussex, with the title of king of 
Keut, contenting himself with the kingdom of Wessex, and 
the sovereignty of all England. In 852 the Danes came up 
the Thames, with a fleet of 300 ships, and pillaged London 
and other places; hut Ethclwulph and Ethelstau engaged 
them near Oakley, in Surrey, in which the English gained 
the day, and made such a terrible slaughter of the Danes, 
that but few escaped. The victory of Oakley having de¬ 
livered him from the fear of the Danes, lie now had an op¬ 
portunity of indulging his natural bent to devotion; and by 
the advice of Swithin, bishop of Winchester, who had always 
a great ascendency over him, he is said to have granted to 
the church, the tithes of all his dominions. In Hit'/ he paid 
a visit to the pope in person, to receive his benediction; and 
extended the tax of lVter-pencc all over his dominions, till 
then levied only in Wessex and Mercia. Having staid a 
year at Rome, he returned home through France, where he 
married Judith, daughter of ('buries the Bald, not above 12 
years old. Whilst Ethclwulph was at Rome, Klhelhahl en¬ 
tered into a conspiracy to dethrone his father, and to seize 
the kingdom; and made so great a party, that Ethclwulph 
was obliged to give up to him the kingdom of Wessex, and 
to rest contented with that of Kent for himself: Ethclwulph 
lived lint about two years after this. lie died in 857, after 
a reign of 20 years, and was buried at Winchester. lie left 
by will his dominions to his second son Ethelbert, after him 
to his third son Ethelred, and then to Alfred his youngest, 
who all in their turn succeeded to the crown. 

ETHER, s. [tellur, Lat.] a thin, subtile matter or medium, 
much finer and rarer than air, which commences from the 
limits of our atmosphere, and possesses the whole heavenly 
space. * 

ETHEREAL,or ETHE'REOUS, a. [lethereus, Lat.] form¬ 
ed of ether. Figuratively, heavenly, celestial. 


ETHIC, a. [t/Omos, Gr.] moral; containing precepts of 
morality. See Ethics. 

ETHICAL, a. [j/Ouoe, Gr.] moral; treating on morality. 

ETHICALLY, ad. after the manner of ethics, or moral 
philosophy. 

ETHICS, s. [without any singular; from »/0oa), Gr.] the 
doctrine of morality; that part of philosophy which treats of 
our duty ns it concerns us, either as members of society, or as 
men. 

ETHNIC, or ETHNICAL, a. [tflvuoc, Gr.] heathen; 
pagan; not enlightened with the knowledge of the one living 
and true God: opposed to Jewish or Christian. 

ETHNICS, s. [from IBviko c, Gr.] heathens; idolaters, op¬ 
posed to Jews or Christians. 

ETHOLO'GICAL, «. [from »/0oc and \6yoc, Gr.] treating 
of morality. 

ETIO LOGY, s. [uinoXoyia, Gr.] an account of the causes 
of any thing, generally applied to distempers. 

ETIQUETTE, ct-c-kct, s. a French word, primarily de¬ 
noting ^ticket or title allixed to a bag or bundle of papers, 
expressing its contents. At present it is used to denote 
those forms that regulate the decorum of conduct towards 
persons of various ranks and stations in life. 

ETON, a town of Bucks, separated from Windsor by the 
Thames, over which it has a bridge. Here is a school and 
college, founded by Henry VI. in 1440, for the maintenance 
of a provost and fellows, and the instruction of 70 scholars; 
in addition to which it has seldom less than 300 pupils who 
pay for their education. The revenue is about 50001. a 
year. King’s college, Cambridge, admits no other students 
for fellows. Population 3232. 

ETRV1UA, a village in Staffordshire, near Newcastle. 
It is the principal seat of the potteries in this county, and 
here the most elegant vases of every use and form are made. 
Josia Wedgwood was the founder, who died here in 1795. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL, a. relating to the derivation of 
woids. 

ETYMO'LOGIKT, s. one who searches out the original, 
or shews the derivation of words. 

E’l’YMO'LOGY, s. [Iru/tnc and Xoyoc, Gr.] that part of 
Grammar which treats of the origin and derivation of words, 
and thereby arrives at their primary or first signification; the 
derivation of a word, or the original word from whence 
another is* derived ; the analysis of compound words into 
primitives. That part of Grammar which delivers the in- 
Hections of nouns and verbs. 

ETYMON, s. [iVe/ioe, Gr.] the primitive or original word 
from whence another is derived; origin. 

To EVA TATE, r. a. [two, Lat.] to empty or throw out. 

EVACTANT, s. [from enacuuns, Lat.] in Medicine, a 
remedy proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant, or re¬ 
dundant humours in the animal body, by the proper outlets. 

To EVA CUATE, e. a. [caicttu, Lat.] to empty or clear a 
thing of its contents; to throw out. as noxious and offensive; 
to void by stool, or through any of the excretory passages. 
To make void, or annul. To quit, or withdraw from a place. 
Neuterly, to let blood. 

EVACUATION, [r.racuntio, Lat.] a withdrawing, emis¬ 
sion, or discharge, which renders a decrease of men sensi¬ 
ble ; abolition, or annulling; the quitting of a country or 
place. A discharge from the body, naturally, or procured 
by medicines. 

To EVA DE, v. a. [tvado, Lat.] to escape, elude, or avoid 
by artifice or stratagem; to decline by subterfuge; to escape 
or elude bv sophistry. 

EVAGA'TION, s. [euapafto, Lat.] the leaving off, or wan¬ 
dering from a direct course or line; excursion. 
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EVANESCENT, a . [evanescent, Lat.] vanishing; lessening 
beyond the perception of the senses; imperceptible. 

EVANGELICAL, a. [evangelicus, Lat.] agreeable to the 
gospel; consonant to the doctrines of Christianity, as revealed 
in the gospel; contained in the gospel. 

EVANGELISM, s. the act of preaching the gospel. 

EVA'NGELIST, s. [fvayytXoc, Gr.] a writer of the gospel. 
The word is of Greek origin, and signifies one who publishes 
glad tidings, or is the messenger of good news. 

To EVANGELIZE, v. a. [evangelize, Lat.] to instruct in 
the doctrines of Christianity; to convert to Christianity. 

EVA'NID, a. [evanidus, Lat.] faint; weak; vanishing, or 
growing imperceptible to the sight; evanescent. 

EVA'PORABLE, a. [from evaporo, Lat.] easily dissipated 
in fumes or vapours. 

To EVA'PORATE, v. a. [evaporo , Lat.] to exhale, drive 
away, or dissipate moisture into fumes, steam, and vapours. 
Figuratively, to give vent to a sudden sally of the mind. 

EVAPORATION, s. [evaporatio, Lat.] the act of flying 
away in fumes and vapours. In Pharmacy, the a«t of ex¬ 
haling the moisture of a body, or of dissipating it in fumes 
and vapours. It differs from exhalation, because that is 
practised on dry, and this on moist things. Figuratively, 
vent or discharge. 

EVAPORATOR, s. a contrivance calculated for expe¬ 
diting the process of evaporation, invented by Mr. Brown, 
of Derby. 

EVA'S ION, s. [emsutn, Lat.] a stratagem, artifice, or so¬ 
phistry, made use of as an excuse, or a means of freeing a 
person from a difficulty. 

EVA'SIVE, a. practising artifices, sophistry, or stratagems, 
in order to extricate from a difficulty, or avoid coming to the 
point. Containing an evasion; sophistical. 

EVASIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to be guilty of 
sophistry, subterfuge, or artifice; elusively; by evasion. 

EU'CHARIST, s. [iv^aptaria, Or.] the act of giving thanks. 
Applied by Divines to signify the thankful remembrance of 
the death of Christ in the Communion, or Lord’s Supper. 

EUCIIARI'STICAL, a. confining acts of thanksgiving; 
relating to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

EUCHO'LOGY, s. [t’t/x"X<iyioj’, Gr.] a formulary of prayers. 

EU'CRASY, s. [tBKpmrin, Gr.] an agreeable or good mix¬ 
ture of qualities and fluids in a human body, which deno¬ 
minates it healthy. 

EUDIO'METER, s. an instrument for ascertaining the 
purity of the atmospherical air, or the quantity of oxygenous 
gas or vital air contained in it, chiefly by means of its dimi¬ 
nution on a mixture with nitrous air. 

EVE, or F.'VEN, s. [afen, Sax.] the latter part or close 
of the day; the interval between broad light and darkness. 
The vigil, or fast, to be observed in the church the day before 
a holiday. In the latter sense, eve is only used; in the other, 
even or eve indifferently. 

EVEN, a. [efen. Sax.] smooth; level; capable of being 
divided into equal parts. Calm, applied to the passions. 

To E'VEN, v. a. to make the height of two bodies, or the 
quantity of two numbers, the same, or parallel; to make level. 
Neuterfy, to become even, or out of debt. 

EVEN, ad. [contracted in common conversation and 
poetry to ev’n or e’en] a word of strong assertion, implying 
that a thing is true in a sense which is the most dubious; 
verily. So much as, when used as a diminutive. When 
used as an exaggeration or heightening phrase, it implies a 
tacit comparison, which gives great force to the words im¬ 
mediately following. In common discourse, pronounced 
e’en, and used as a word of concession; as, “I shall e’en let 
it pass.” Collier. 


EVENHA'NDED, a. impartial; equitable; unbiassed; as, 

“ Even-handed justice.” Shaft. 

E VENING, s. the close of the day. 

E'VENLY, ad. equally, uniformly; levelly; horizontally; 
in an impartial manner; without elation or dejection. 

EVENNESS, s. applied to surface, the state of being free 
from ruggedness; smoothness ; leveluess ; the state of a 
thing when it inclines not more on one side than another; 
impartiality, or freedom from bias. Calmness, or freedom 
from any violent perturbation, applied to the mind. 

EVENSONG, s. a song sung at the close of day. 

EVE'NT, s. [eventus, Lat.] an incident, or action, or any 
thing which happens either good or bad; the result or con¬ 
sequence of any action; the conclusion or upshot. 

To EVE'NTERATE, v. a. [cvcntero, Lat.] to rip up; to 
open by ripping the belly. 

EVENTFUL, a. full of incidents; abounding in variety of 
actions or incidents; full of changes of fortune. 

E'VENTIDE, s. the time of evening. 

To KVE'NTILATE, r. n. [cventilo, Lat.] to winnow; to 
sift out. To examine; to discuss. 

EVENTUAL,«. happening in consequence of any action; 
consequential. 

EVENTUALLY, ad. in the event, result, or consequence; 
consequentially. 

EVER, ad. [afer. Sax.] at any time, when proceeded by 
if. Always; at all times past, and at all times to come; to 
all eternity; without end. In any degree. Evergreen sig¬ 
nifies always green, or green throughout the year. 

EVERGREEN, s. a plant which retains its leaves and 
green colour through all the seasons. 

EVERLASTING, a. lasting and enduring for ever, or 
without end; perpetual; immortal; eternal. Used to imply 
time past, as well as time to come, but improperly. 

EVF.RLA'STISG, s. eternity; eternal duration, whether 
past or future. In Botany, a plant, called also blite. 

EVERLA'STINGLY, ad. eternally; without end. 

EVERLA'STINGNESS, s. eternity; indefinite duration. 

KVERLl'VING, a. eternal; immortal; incessant. 

EVKRMO'RE, ad. always; incessantly; eternally. 

To EVE'RSE, r. a. [everto, l.at.j to overthrow, subvert, or 
destroy. To confute, or explode, applied to argument. 

EVERSIIOT, a town of Dorsetshire, situated on the 
borders of Somersetshire, near the rise of the Frome, I‘2 
miles N. W. of Dorchester, and 129 W. by S. of London. 

To EVERT, v. a. [everto, Lat.] to destroy; to overthrow. 

EVERY, o. [irferrtdc, Sax.] each individual or single per¬ 
son composing any collection of men; each one of all. Every 
where, in all places; in each place. 

1?VF.SDROPPER. See Eaves-Droiti.r. 

EVESHAM, a borough of Worcestershire, with a market 
on Monday, and a manufacture of stockings. It is govern¬ 
ed by a mayor, and sends two members to parliament. It is 
seated near the banks of the Avon, 14 miles S. E. of Wor¬ 
cester, and 100 N. W. of London. Population 3991. 

To EVE'STIGATE, v. a. [evestigo, Lat.] to search out. 

To EVI CT, v. a. [evivco, I,at.] in Law, to east out of 
a possession, or to dispossess by due course of law. To 
prove. 

EVI'CTION, s. dispossession or deprivation by sentence at 
law; proof, evidence, or certain testimony. 

E’VIDENCE, s. [Fr.] the state of being clear with re¬ 
spect to proof; undoubted certainty; testimony; proof. A 
witness; one who is summoned to prove any poi"t or fact. 
Used sometimes in the plural without the $ final. 

To EVIDENCE, v. a. to prove; to evince; to discover,or 
shew; to make discovery of. 
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E'VIDENT, a. plain; proved beyond doubt; notorious. 

E'VIDENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to appear plain 
and indubitable; undeniably; apparently; certainly. 

EVIL, a. [itfel. Sax.] having bad qualities of any kind. 
Wicked, malicious, corrupt, applied to morals. Figuratively, 
calamitous, or miserable, applied to condition or circum¬ 
stances. Mischievous, destructive, applied to animals. 

EVIL, s. wickedness, a crime; injury, mischief; malig¬ 
nity, corruption; misfortune, calamity; malady, disease, as, 
the king's evil. In Scripture, the consequence of sin; an 
evil angel, or devil. “ Deliver us from evil .’’ 

E'Vl L, ad. not well, in whatever respect. Not virtuously; 
not happily. Injuriously; not kiudly. 

To EVI NCE, v. a. [evinco, l.at.] to prove; to shew; to 
manifest; make evident; or establish by arguments. 

EVI NCIBLE, a. capable of being proved or established 
by arguments; demonstrable; manifest. 

’ EVI'NCIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to force assent or 
conviction; demonstrably; manifestly. 

To EVl'RATE, v. a. [ eviro , Lat.] to deprive of manhood; 
to emasculate. 

To EVISCERATE, v. a. [cviscero, Lat.] to embowel; to 
draw, or take out the entrails. 

EVITABLE, a. [evitabilis, Lat.] that may be surmounted 
or avoided. 

To E'VITATE, v. a. [mto, Lat.] to avoid; to shun; to 
escape. 

EVITA'TION, s. the act of avoiding. 

EU'LOGY, s. [cv and Adyoc, Gr.] praise, encomium, or 
panegyric; a display or discourse in praise of the virtues of 
a person. 

EUNO'MIANS, heretics in the fourth century, whose doc¬ 
trines were the same with those of the Arians. 

EU’NUCII, eu-nuk, s. [wr«x"£, Gr.] a person who has 
been castrated. In Italy, they made great numbers of 
infants Eunuchs, every year, to supply Europe with singers ; 
but this shameful practice is now interdicted and entirely 
disused. In the eastern parts of the world, they make 
Eunuchs to be guards and attendants on their women. The 
seraglios of the eastern emperors are chiefly served and 
guarded by Eunuchs. 

EVOCATION, s. [evocatio, Lat.] the act of calling out. 

EVOLATION, s. [evo/a, I.at.] the act of flying away. 

To EVO'LVE, v. a. [ evolvo , Lat.] to enrol; to unfold; to 
disentangle. 

EVOLUTION, s. [evolutio, Lat.] the act of enrolling 
or unfolding. In Geometry, the opening or unfolding of 
a curve or circle, whereby the circumference gradually 
approaches to a right line. In Algebra, the extraction of 
roots from any given power. In Tactics, the divers 
figures, turns, and motions, made by a body of soldiers, 
either in ranging themselves in form of battle, or in chang¬ 
ing their form, whether by way of exercise, or during an 
engagement. 

EUPHO'NICAL, a. [from ivt/uuvla, Gr.] sounding agree¬ 
ably; giving pleasure by the sound. 

EU'PHONY, s. Gr.] in Grammar, an easiness, 

smoothness, and elegance of pronunciation; an agreeable 
sound. 

EUPHO'RBIUM, s. in Botany, the burning thorny plant. 
A gum drawn from the plant is imported from the Canary 
islands, and the remoter parts of Africa, and is used in 
medicine in sinapisms. 

EU'PHRASY, s. [euphrasia, I.at.] i%Botany, the herb called 
eyebright, from its supposed virtue in clearing the sight. 

EU'PHRATES, one of the most celebrated rivers in 
the world, and the principal of Asiatic Turkey. It has 


one source about a day’s journey, and another two days’ 
journey, from Krzerum, in Armenia. The plain of Erze- 
rum is enclosed between these two fine streams, which, 
when united, form what is called the Euphrates, or the 
Phrat. After their junction, about three days’ journey from 
Krzerum, the united stream begins to be navigable for 
boats; but the channel is so rocky, that the navigation is 
not safe. In its course it separates Aladulia and Syria 
from Diubeker, and Diabeker from Arabia, after which il 
runs through the Irak-Arabi, till it receives the Tigris, and 
fulls into the Persian Gulf about 35 miles below Bussorah. 

F.URO'CLYDON, s. Gr.] a wind which blows 

between the cast and north in the Mediterranean, and is 
very dangerous. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, which 
when it falls suddenly on ships, causes them sometimes to 
founder. 

EUROPE, the least of the four general parts or quar¬ 
ters of the world, is hounded on the W. by the Atlantic, on 
the N. by the Frozen Ocean, on the E. by Asia, and on the 
S. by tin; Black Sea and the Mediterranean. It is about 
3400 miles in length, and about 2300 in breadth, and is 
situated between 10 deg. W. and 60 E. Ion. and between 
36 and 72 deg. N. lat. The superficial extent has been cal¬ 
culated at 21 millions of square miles, while the inhabitants 
are estimated at about 230 millions. This is supposed to be 
more, than a uo’rtcr of the whole human race. Though on an 
average its productions are less rich, it is generally much more 
populous and better cultivated, in proportion to its extent, 
than the other quarters of the globe. The wild animals 
are but few, except in the woods, rocks, and mountains of 
the north, and of the Alps; but the domesticated are very 
numerous. The chief mountains are the Alps, Apenincs, 
and Pyrenees. The principal rivers are the Danube, 
Dniester, Dnieper, Vistula, Volga, Dwina, Bog, Oby, Don, 
Scheldt, Rhine, Rhone, Seine, Loire, Garonne, Groyne, 
Tajo or Tagus, Thames, and Severn. The principal lakes 
are those of Constance, Geneva, Lausanne, Wenner, La¬ 
doga, and Onega. Europe contains the countries of Nor¬ 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Germany, Poland, Spain, Italy, Por¬ 
tugal, Hungary, Switzerland, Russia, Greece, and Turkey, 
besides some islands in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 
There are three empires, namely, those of Russia, Turkey, 
and Austria. The kingdoms are those of Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Prussia, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, Hanover, Wiirtemberg, Bava¬ 
ria, Saxony, Holland, Belgium, Bohemia, Hungary, Na¬ 
ples, or the Two Sicilies, Sardinia, and Greece, together 
with the ecclesiastical state of Rome, or of the Pope, and 
numerous principalities, dukedoms, and other minor states. 
The languages are the Latin, of which the Italian, French, 
and Spanish, are dialects; the Teutonic, from which pro¬ 
ceed those of Germany, Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, and England; the Sclavonian, which reigns (though 
in disguise) in Poland, Muscovy, Bohemia, and a great part 
of Turkey in Europe; the Celtic, of which there are dialects 
in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, Bretagne 
in France, and Lapland. Besides these, there are the 
Greek, and several others. The prevailing religious pro¬ 
fession is the Christian, divided into the Greek, Romish, 
and Protestant chtirehcs. Moliammedism is the established 
faith of the Turks; and numberless Jews are dispersed in 
the different countries. 

EUROPE'AN, a. [Europieus, Lat. Some moderns accent 
it on the second syllable, but the authority of all the great 
poets is against them] belonging to Europe. Substantively, 
a native of Europe. 
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EU'RUS, s. [Lat.] the east wind. 

EU'RYTHMY, s. [iSovfyoc, Gr.] harmony of verse or pro¬ 
nunciation; regular and symmetrical measure. 

EUSTA'TIA, ST. one of the least of the Caribbee Lee¬ 
ward Islands, in the West Indies, about 10 miles N. W. of 
St. Christopher’s. It is properly a mountain, in the form of 
it sugar-loaf; or it may be termed, a huge pyramidical rock, 
whose top is hollow or concave, and serves as a large den 
for wild animals. It is strong by situation, having but one 
landing-place, which is difficult of access, and fortified with 
all the art imaginable, by its masters the Dutch. Tobacco 
is its chief production. Not less than 5000 white inhabit¬ 
ants, and about 15,000 negroes, subsist upon this island, 
and rear hogs, kids, rabbits, and poultry, in such abun¬ 
dance, that they can aflbrd to supply their neighbours, after 
having, served themselves. In general, it serves as a store¬ 
house for all kinds of European commodities. It was taken 
by the British in 1781, and again in 1810, but restored to 
the Dutch at the peace. Lat. 17. 31. N. Ion. (>3. 5. W. 

EUTE'RPE, one of the nine Muses, to whom the inven¬ 
tion of the Mathematics, and playing on the pipe, is ascribed. 

EIJTHANA'SY, s. [tufbmomi, Gr.] easy death. 

EUTY'CHIANS, in Church History, heretics in the fifth 
century, who embraced the errors of the monk Eiitvchcs, 
maintaining that there was only one nature in Jesus Christ. 
The divine nature, according to them, had so entirely swal¬ 
lowed up the human, that the latter could not be distin¬ 
guished; insomuch that Jesus Christ was merely Cod, and 
bail nothing of humanity but the appearance. 

EVULGATION, s. [cvultjo, l.at.] the act of divulging; 
publication: disclosure. 

KVU'LSION, s. [evulsio, Lat.] the act of plucking off. 

EWE. s. [coivc, Sax.] a female sheep. 

E'WEL, a town of Surrey, with a market on Thursday, 10 
miles N. E. by N. of Dorking, and 13 S. S. W. of London. 

K'WER, s. [from ewe, old Fr. and Sax.] a vessel in which 
water is brought for washing ‘.lie hands. 

E'WRY, s. an office in the king's household, to which 
belongs the care of the table-linen, of laying the cloth, and 
serving up x^tter in silver ewers after dinner. 

EX, a Latin preposition often prefixed to compound words, 
sometimes signifying, as in the original, out, as, to exhaust, 
to draw out; sometimes it only enforces the meaning of the 
word to which it is joined, aud sometimes produces a small 
alteration in the sense. It is also often prefixed to words, 
in the sense of out, i. e. out of office; or lute, as i.r-emperor, 
ex-general, ex-minister. • 

To EXACERBATE, v.n. [e.xaeeriu, Lat.] to make rougher; 
to exasperate; to heighten any disagreeable quality. 

EXACERBATION, s. increase of malignity, or any bail 
quality. In Medicine, the height of a disease; a paroxysm. 

EXACERVA'TION, s. [from aeervus, Lat.] the act of 
heaping tip. 

EXA'CT, (the ex in this word and its derivatives is com¬ 
monly pronounced like egz; as cg-ziict, cg-zult-slwn, &e.) a. 
[exactus, Lat.] without the least deviation from any rule or 
standard; accurate; honest; punctual; methodical. 

To EXA'CT, v. a. [crvjo, Lat.] to require or demand with 
rigour and authority; to demand as due; to enjoin or insist 
upon. Neuteriy, to require more than is the. worth of a 
thing, in sales; to require more than is due, in debts or con¬ 
tracts; to he guilty of extortion. 

EXA'CTER, s. one that claims more than is his' due, or 
demands his due with outrage and rigour; an extortioner. 

EXACTION, s. the act of making a demand with au¬ 
thority; the demanding more than is due, or more than a 
thing is worth; extortion; a toll; a heavy tax. 


EXA'CTLY, ad. with accuracy; perfectly; thoroughly; 
with great nicety. 

EXA'CTNESS, s. a strict conformity to a rule or stand¬ 
ard; a conduct regulated with the greatest strictness ac¬ 
cording to some rule; accuracy; nicety. 

To EXA'GGERATE, v. a. [exaggero, Lat.] to heighten by 
description; to represent the good or ill qualities of a thing 
to be greater than they really are; to hyperbolize. 

EXAGGERATION, s. the act of heaping together. A 
representation wherein the good or ill qualities of a thing or 
person are described to be greater than they really are. 

To KXA'GITATE, v. a. [exagito, Lat.] to put in motion. 

To EXA'LT, v. a. [exalter, Fr.] to raise on high. Figu¬ 
ratively, to prefer, or raise to power, wealth, or dignity; to 
elate with joy or confidence; to magnify with praise. To 
raise or make louder, applied to the voice. In Chemistry, to 
sublime, refine, or heighten the qualities of a thing by fire 

EXALTATION, s. [cxallalio, Lat.] the act of raising 
on high; preferment or advancement; a state of grandeur 
or dignity. In Astrology, a dignity which a planet is sup¬ 
posed to acquire in certain parts or signs of the zodiac, which 
is imagined to give it an extraordinary power or influence. 

KX.VMEN, s. [Lat.] an exact and careful search or in¬ 
quiry, in order to discover the truth or falsehood of a thing. 

EX AMI NATE, s. [from examiuahis, l.at.] an evidence, or 
person examined upon a trial. 

EXAMINATION, s. [exuminatio, Lat.] a search into the 
truth of any fact or the veracity of any evidence, by ques¬ 
tions; an accurate, nice, and scrupulous inquiry after truth; 
the act of examining by experiments. 

KVAMINA'TOR, s. [Lat.] an examiner; an inquirer. 

To EXAMINE, v. a. [examino, Lat.] to try a person sus¬ 
pected of any crime by questions; to ask a witness questions 
on a trial; to make inquiry into; to try by experiment,obser¬ 
vation, or the deductions of reason. 

EXAMINEE, s. one who searches into the veracity of aa 
evidence, hv proposing sue'h questions as shall be suitable to 
that purpose; one who scrutinizes. 

EXAM FLAKY, or EXEMPLARY, a. serving for exam¬ 
ple or pattern; proposed to imitation. 

EXAMPLE, .v. [rxemjiluin, Lat.] any thing proposed to 
be copied or imitated ; a precedent, or something of the 
same kind which has happened before; a rule of conduct or 
action worthy of the imitation of others; a person tit to be 
proposed as a pattern for others to imitate; a person pun¬ 
ished for the admonition of others, or to deter them from 
being guilty of the same crimes; an instance, or something 
produced as an illustration or confirmation of what has been 
asserted, or wherein a rule is explained by an application. 

EXA'NGUIOrS, a. [/xiuguis, Lat.] having no blood; 
having only animal juices, in opposition to sanguineous. 

EXA'NIM ATE, a. [cj unimatus, Lat.] deprived of life. 
Figuratively, spiritless; dejected; disheartened. 

EXANIMATION, s. death; or dept Ration of life. 

KXA'NIMOUN, a. [cj nuiiuis, l.at.] lifeless; dead; killed. 

EXANTHE MATA, s. [HnrHi/mra, Gr.] in Medicine, 
efflorescences, or breakings-out on the skin; eruptions. 

EXANTHEMATOUS, a. [from i'i< Or.] in Me¬ 

dicine, pustulous; eruptive; efflorescent; discolouring, or 
forming pustules on the skin. 

To EXA'NTLATF., v. n. [ exanllo , Lat.] to draw out; to 
exhaust; to waste away. 

EXARATION, s. [i'roin rxttro, Lat.] the manual act of 
writing; the manner of manual writing. 

EXA'RCH, s. [tiVffixuc.-, Or.] a viceroy. 

EXARTICULATION, s. [rx and ariicnhts, Lat.] the dis¬ 
location of a joint; the putting a bone out of joint. 

4 U 
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To EXA'SPERATE, v. a. f exaspero, Lat.] to prove e a 
person to anger by some disagreeable and offensive action; 
to heighten or aggravate a difference; to heighten or in¬ 
crease the inflammation of a wound or disorder. 

EXASPERATER, s. one who heightens or increases the 
anger of a person; a provoker 

EXASPERATION, s. a representation of a thing in such 
a light as to occasion great offence and provocation. 

To EXAU'CTORATE, v. a. [exauctoro , Lat.] to dismiss 
irom service; to deprive of a benefice. 

EXCANDE'SCENCE, EXCANDE'SCENCY, s. [excon- 
desco, Lat.] heat; the state of growing hot. Anger; the 
state of growing angry. 

EXCANTATION, s. [excanto, Lat.] disenchantment by a 
counter-charm. 

To EXCA'RNATE, ». a. [from ex and comes, Lat.] to 
strip off flesh; to clear from flesh. 

To E XCAVATE, r. a. [excavo, Lat.] to hollow. 

EXCAV VTION, s. the act of scooping out, or cutting any 
suiface into hollows; a hollow or cavity. 

To EXCEE'D, t>. a. [excedo, Lat.] to go beyond any limit, 
measure, or standard; to outgo; to excel or surpass another 
in anv quality. Neuterly, to go too far; to be guilty of 
excess; to go beyond the bounds of fitness or duty; to sur¬ 
pass in quality or quantity. 

EXCEE'DiNG, part, or a. surpassing, or going beyond 
in dimensions, time, extent, or any other quality. Some¬ 
times used adverbially for a great or remarkable degree. 

EXCEE'DINGLY, ad. greatly; very much. 

To EXCE'L, r. a. [excello, Lat.] to surpass another. Sy- 
kon. To excel, supposes a comparison; its being superior 
to all of the like kind, excludes equals, and is applied to 
all sorts of objects. To be excellent, is being in the highest 
degree without any sort of comparison; it admits of no 
equals, and agrees best with things of taste. Thus we say 
that Titian excelled in colouring; Michael Angelo, in design; 
and that Garrick was an excellent actor. 

E XCELLENCE, or EXCELLENCY, s. [ exeellentia, Lat.] 
the possessing any good quality to a greater degree than 
another on a comparison; purity; goodness; dignity; the 
state of excelling. A title of honour usually given to gene¬ 
rals in an army, ambassadors, and governors. 

EXCELLENT, a. [exc ellens, Lat.] possessed of great 
talents or virtues; eminent, or superior to others. 

EXCELLENTLY, ad. very well. To an eminent or re¬ 
markable degree, applied both to good and bad qualities. 

EXCENTRIC. See Eccentric. 

To EXCEPT, r. a. [excipio, Lat.] to leave out; to men¬ 
tion as not included. Neuterly, to object to. 

EXCE'PT, prep, excluding; not including. Unless. 

EXCEPTING, prep, not including or taking a thing into 
an account. An improper word. 

EXCEPTION, *. [exceptio, Lat.] the exclusion from, or 
not. including a person or thing in, a precept, position, or 
general law. Objection; cavil. A dislike, or offence. 

EXCEPTIONABLE, a. liable to objection. 

EXCE’PTIOUS, a. fond of making objections; peevish; 
easily offended; froward; perverse. 

EXCEPTIVE, a. including an exception. 

EXCE'PTLESS, a. without exception; without raising any 
objection; general; universal. Not in use. 

EXCEPTOR, or EXCEPTIONER, s. one who raises 
objections, or makes exceptions 

To EXCE'RN, e. a. [excervo, Lat.] to strain out; to sepa¬ 
rate or emit by strainers; to send out by excretion. 

EXCERPTION, s. [excerptio, Lat.] the act of gleaning or 
selecting; the thing selected or gleaned; a selection. 


EXCESS, s. [exccssus , Lat.] exuberance; superfluity; that 
which is beyond the bounds of moderation, or those limits in 
which virtue consists. A relative term, implying the quan¬ 
tity or degree which one thing or quality has more than 
another. Applied to passion, a height or violence beyond 
the bounds of reason. Intemperance. 

EXCESSIVE, s. [excessif, Lat.] beyond any limit or com¬ 
mon standard, with respect to quantity, quality, or bulk; ve¬ 
hement, or beyond the just bounds prescribed by reason. 

EXCESSIVELY, ad. in a great or immoderate degree. 

To EXCHA NGE, v. a. [exchanger, Fr.] to change or give 
one thing for another; to give and take reciprocally. In 
Commerce, to give money for a bill, or to settle the exchange 
with different countries. 

EXCHANGE, s. the act of giving or receiving one thing 
for another; the thing giveu or received in lieu of another. 
In Commerce, the fixing of the actual momentary value o 
money betweeu different countries; the place where mer¬ 
chants meet to negociate their affairs. A hill of exchange 
is that which is drawn by a person in one kingdom on one 
residing in another, for such a sum there as is equivalent to 
a sum paid or estimated here. 

EXCHA'NGER, s. a person who remits money to foreign 
parts, or practises exchange; one who practises exchange. 

EXCHEQUER, s. [eschcgueir, Norman Fr.] in the Bri¬ 
tish Jurisprudence, an ancient court of record, in which all 
causes concerning the revenues and rights of the crown are 
heard and determined, and where the revenues arc received. 
It took its name from the cloth which covered the tables of 
the court, which was party-coloured or chequered. This 
court is said to have been erected by William the Con¬ 
queror, its model being taken from a like court established 
in Normandy long before that time. Anciently its authority 
was so great, that it was held in the king’s palace, and the 
acts thereof were not to be examined or controlled in any 
other of the king’s courts; but at present it is thu least of the 
four courts of Westminster. 

EXCl'SE, s. [accys, Belg.] a certain duty or impost 
charged upon liquors, as beer, ale, cider, &c. also on seve¬ 
ral other commodities, within the kingdom &f Great Bri¬ 
tain; and is one of the most considerable branches of the 
king’s revenue. In England, the commissioners are nine, 
each of whom has a salary of 10001. per annum. This duty 
was first granted to king Charles 11. in 1660, for his life, 
in England and Wales, and has been continued in several 
parliaments since, and extended to Scotland. 

To EXCI SE, v. a. te levy a tax on a person or thing. 

EXCl'SEMAN, s. an officer who is employed in the in¬ 
spection of goods which are exciso.able. 

EXCI SION, s. [excisio, Lat.] the act of cutting off, or 
entirely destroying, a nation, or the inhabitants of some 
place; extirpation; ruin; destruction. 

EXCITATION, s. [from excito, Lat.] the act of putting 
into motion; the act of rousing or awakening. 

To EXCI'TE, v. a. [excito, Lat.] to rouse from a state of 
inactivity and indolence to one of action; or from a state of 
dejection and despair to one of courage and vigour; to put 
into motion; to awaken; to rouse. 

EXCITEMENT, s. the motive by which one is stirred up, 
animated, or pnt in action. 

EXCITER, *. one who stirs up to action; the cause by 
which any dormant virtue is put in action, or any thing is 
pnt in motion. 

To EXCLAIM, v. n. [exclamo, Lat] to cry out with vehe¬ 
mence and an exalted voice, sometimes occasioned by sudden 
grief, or excessive pain; to speak against, or decry. 

EXCLA'IMER, *. one that makes use of frequent excla- 
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nations; one that runs down, raises objections, and rails 
against a person or thing with vehemence and passion. 

EXCLAMATION, s. [exclamatio, Lat.] a vehement out¬ 
cry; a railing, or outrageous reproach of a person or thing; 
an emphatical utterance. In Printing and Grammar, a 
point placed after an exclamation, and marked thus (!) 

EXCLA'MATORY, a. practising, or consisting of excla¬ 
mations. 

To EXCLU'DE, v. a. [cxcludo, Lat.] to shut out, or hinder 
from entrance; to debar of any privilege, or hinder a person 
from partaking with another; to except to any doctrine, or 
in any position; to prohibit. 

EXCLUSION, s. [exclusio, Lat.l the act of shutting out, 
or denying admission; rejection, or not admitting a prin¬ 
ciple; an exception. Ejection; emission. In Natural His¬ 
tory, the hatching or letting the young out of the egg. 

EXCLUSIVE, a. having the power to deny or hinder the 
entrance or admission; debarring from the enjoyment of a 
right, privilege,or grant; not taking into an account, compu¬ 
tation, or calculation; excepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY, ail. without admission of another to 
participation ; without comprehension in an account or 
number; not inclusively. 

To EXCO'CT, v. a. [from excoctus, Lat.] to boil up; to 
make by boiling. 

To EXOO'GITATE, r. a. [cxcogito, Lat.] to find out or 
discover by thought, or intense thinking; to invent. 

EXCOMMU'NICABLE, a. liable or deserving to be ex¬ 
communicated. 

To EXCOMMUNICATE, v. a. [excommunico, low I.at.] 
to exclude or debar a person from partaking of the sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper. 

EXCOMMUNICATION, s. [exeommnnicatio, Lat.] an 
ecclesiastical penalty or censure, whereby persons who are 
guilty of any notorious crime or offence are separated from 
the communion of the church, and deprived of all spiritual 
advantages. In the ancient Christian church, the power 
of Excommunication was lodged in the hands of the clergy, 
who distinguished it into the greater and less. The less 
consisted in excluding persons from the participation of the 
eueharist, and the prayers of the faithful; but they were 
not expelled the church. The greater Excommunication 
consisted in absolute and entire exclusion from the church, 
and the participation of all its rights; notice of which was 
given by circular letters to the most eminent churches all 
over the world, that they might all confirm this act of dis¬ 
cipline, by refusing to admit the delinquent to their com¬ 
munion. The consequences were very terrible. The per¬ 
son so excommunicated was avoided in all civil commerce 
and outward conversation. No one was to receive him into 
bis house, nor eat at the same table with him; and when 
dead, he was denied the solemn rites of burial. The papal 
Excommunications have been famous, or rather infamous, 
throughout the world; but at present they are formidable 
to none but a few petty states of Italy. Excommunication 
disables a person from doing any judicial act, as sueing in 
an action at law, being a witness, &c. 

To EXCO RIATE, v. a. [cxcorio, Lat.] to flay, or strip off 
the skin. 

EXCORIATION, s. the loss of skin; the act of flaying,or 
stripping off the skin. Plunder; spoil; spoliation. 

EXCORTICA'TION, s. [from ex and cortex, Lat.] in Bo¬ 
tany, the pulling or peeling off the hark of trees. 

To E'XCREATE, v. a. [excreo, Lat.] to eject at the mouth 
by hawking, or forcing matter from the throat. 

E'XCREMENT, s. [cxcrementvm, Lat.] that which is dis¬ 
charged at the natural passage of the body. 


EXCREME'NTAL, a. that is of the nature of, or voided 
as, excrement. 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS, a. containing excrement, offen¬ 
sive or useless to the body. 

EXCRESCENCE, or EXCRE'SCENCY, s. [from ex- 
cresco, Lat.] a superfluous part growing out of another, 
contrary to the original form of a thing, or the common 
production of nature. In Surgery, superfluous and luxu¬ 
riant flesh growing on the parts or bodies of animals. 

EXCRESCENT, a. [excrescens, Lat.J superfluously or 
luxuriantly growing out of a thing. 

EXCRETION, s. [excretio, Lat.] in Medicine, the act of 
separating excrements and excrementilious humours frorr 
the aliments or blood, and expelling or ejecting them from 
the body; the thing excerned. 

EXCRETIVE, a. [excrctas, Lat.] having the power of 
separating or ejecting excrements or cxcremcntitious hu¬ 
mours from the body. 

EXCRETORY, a. in Anatomy, a term applied to cer¬ 
tain little ducts or vessels, destined for the reception of ;t 
fluid, secreted in certain glandules, and other viscera, for 
the excretion of it in the appropriated place. 

EXCRU'CIABLE, a. liable to torment. 

To EXCRUCIATE, v. a. \excrucio, Lat.] to torture or 
torment. 

EXCUBA'TION, s. [excubatio, Lat.] the act of watching 
all night. 

To EXCULPATE, v. a. [ex and atlpo, Lat.] to clear frots 
any accusation, or from a charge of a crime or fault. 

EXCURSION, s. [cxcursio, Lat.] an attempt to leave a 
settled path ; a ramble; an expedition into distant parts; 
a progress beyond the common limits and boundaries. 
Applied to the mind, a digression, or departure from the 
subject a person is treating of. Synon. Excursion, sup¬ 
poses a pleasurable expedition to some distant place, de¬ 
termined on some time before. Ramble implies an irregular 
roving in places unthought of till the time we arrive there. 
By jaunt is understood a walk or journey agreeable to the 
person who takes it, but held in contempt by others, or con¬ 
sidered as an act of levity. 

EXCURSIVE, a. rambling; wandering or deviating. 

EXCUSABLE, a. that for which an apology may be made 
and admitted; pardonable. 

EXCUSABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a thing 
a fit object of being pardoned. 

EXCUSATORY', a. pleading excuse; apologetical; mak¬ 
ing apologies. 

To EXCUSE, v. a. [cxcmso, I.at.] to lessen guilt, by as¬ 
signing some circumstance which may render the commis¬ 
sion of a fault less hlameable; to discharge a person from 
a duty or obligation; to pass by without blame; to make 
an apology, defence, or vindication, in order to wipe off 
any aspersion, or clear from any imputation. Svxox. 
We may excuse for an apparent fault, or slight offence. We 
ask pardon for a real fault, or when the offence is greater. 
We implore forgiveness of our sins. 

EXCUSE, s. an apology or plea offered in a person’s 
vindication; a reason or motive assigned to justify from 
accusation or guilt; the act of excusing. 

EXCUSELESS, a. without any motive or reason to free 
from blame or punishment. 

EXCU'SER, s. one who pleads for, or one who forgives or 
passes by, the faults of another. 

To EXCU'SS, i>. a. [from cxcussus, I.at.] it) Law, to seize 
and detain a person’s property. To shake off. 

EXCU'SSION, s. [excussio, Lat.] seizure hv law. 

E'XECRABLE, a. [ exccrabilis, Lat.] so detestable, abo- 
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minable^or wicked, as to deserve to be accursed. Figu¬ 
ratively, very bad. 

EXECRABLY, ad. in such a manner as to deserve to be 
accursed. Figuratively, abominably; in a very bad manner. 

To EXECRATE, v. a. [execror, Lat.] to curse as ail object 
containing the most abominable, detestable, and wicked qua¬ 
lities. Figuratively, to detest; to abominate. 

EXECRATION, s. [execratio, I.at.] a curse; an impre¬ 
cation ; or wishing some evil to a person or thing. 

To E'XECUTE, v. a. [exeguor, Lat.] to discharge or per¬ 
form a commission or*duty; to put a law, or any thing 
planned, in practice; to put to death, according to the 
sentence of the law. 

E'XECUTER, s. he that performs any thing planned; he 
that executes a design; a person who indicts the punishment 
sentenced by the law; an executioner. 

EXECUTION, s. [executio, Lat.] performance; practice. 
In Law, the Inst act in causes of debt, wherein power is given 
to the plaintiff to seize the defendant's goods and body; death 
indicted by law; death; slaughter. 

EXECUTIONER, s. he that puts in act; he that inflicts 
punishment on an offender; a hangman. 

EXECUTIVE, «. having the quality of executing or 
performing. Active, or putting into execution, opposed to 
legislative. 

EXE'CUTOR, s. [ executor , Lat.] one who is nominated by 
a testator to perform the articles contained in bis will. 

EXE'CUTORSHIP, s. the office of a person appointed 
executor by a testator. 

EXE'CUTRIXjS. a woman intrusted with the performance 
of the will of a testator. 

EXF.GE'SIS, s. [tSr/yijmc, Gr.] a word used as an expli¬ 
cation of another: thus in the words, “Abba, Father," used 
in Scripture, the word father is the exegesis, or explanation, 
of the Syriac word abba. 

EXEGETICAL, a. [e£qyi/m*oc, Gr.] explaining; by way of 
explanation; expository. 

EXEMPLAR, s. [Lat.] a model or pattern to be imitated. 

HXE'MPLARILY, ad. in such a manner as deserves imi¬ 
tation ; in such a wanner as may warn others 

EXE'MPLARINESS, s. the state of being proposed as a 
pattern, and worthy of imitation. 

EXEMPLARY, a. worthy of being proposed as a pattern 
for the imitation of others, applied both to persons and things. 
Such as may deter and give warning to others, applied to 
punishments. Remarkable; illustrious. 

EXEMPLIFICATION, s. a giving an example. In Law, 
the giving a copy or draught of an original record. 

To EXE'MPLIFY, v. a. [excmplum and fio, Lat.] to illus¬ 
trate, or enforce by an example or instance. In Law, to 
tiansrrilic, or copy. 

To EXE'M PT, v. a. [from exemptus, Lat.] to free from any 
obligation or duty; to privilege. 

EXEMPT, a. [exemptus, Lat.] freed from service, office, 
obligation, duty, or tax, by privilege. Clear; not included. 

EXEMPTION, s. [exemptio, I.at.] freedom from any 
service, obligation, tax, burdensome employment, or law. 
Thus barons and peers of the realm are, on account of their 
dignity, exempted from being sworn upon inquests; and 
knighu, clergymen, and others, from appearing at the she¬ 
riffs court. Persons of seventy years of age, apothecaries. 
Ac. are also by law exempted from serving on juries; and 
justices of the peace, attorneys, &e. from parish offices. 

EXEMPTI'TIOUS, a. [from exemptus, Lat.] separable; 
that may he taken from another. 

To KXF/NTERATE, v. a. [ excnlero, Lat.] to embowel; to 
deprive of the entrails. 


EXENTERATION, s. [exenteratio, Lat.] the act of taking 
out the bowels; embowellmg. 

EXE'QUIAL, a. [from exequies, Lat.] funereal. 

EXEQUIES, s. [it has no singular; exeq-uiee, Lat.] funeral 
rites or ceremonies; the procession of a burial. 

EXE'RCENT, a. [exercen*, Lat] practising; following any 
trade, employment, or vocatiou. 

EXERCISE, s. [ cxercitium, Lat.] a motion of the limbs, 
or action of the body, considered as conducive and neces¬ 
sary to health; something done by way of amusement; an 
action by which the body is formed to gracefulness and 
strength; any practice by which a person is rendered skil¬ 
ful in the performance of a duty or discipline. Use or ac¬ 
tual application and practice of a thing; employment; any 
thing required to be performed as a task; an application 
of the mind to study.. Exercises are also understood of 
what young gentlemen perform in colleges, academies, and 
riding-schools, in literature, dancing, fencing, &c. 

To EXERCISE, v. a. [exerceo, Lat.] to employ the mind 
in considering an object; to use such action of the body as is 
necessary to keep the fluids in motion, and preserve health; 
to train or teach a person any discipline by frequent practice; 
to task, employ, or keep busy; to practise; to exert, or put in 
practice. To practise the different evolutions of an army, in 
order to obtain skill in military discipline. 

EXERCISER, s. one who acts, performs, or practises. 

EXF.RCITA'TION, s. [excrcitatio, Lat.] exercise ; use; 
practice; a frequent repetition of the same action. 

EX'ERGUE, [from e £and tpyu, Gr.] among Antiquarians, 
a little space around or without the figures of a medal, left 
for the inscription, cipher, device, dute, &c. 

To EXE'RT, v. a. [exeio, Lat.] to use with an application 
of force, vehemence, or vigour; to put forth or perform. To 
enforce; to push to an effort. To apply strength, force, or 
vigour, used with a reciprocal pronoun. 

EXERTION, s. the act of bringing into action, including 
the idea of force, vehemence, strength, or vigour. 

EXE'SION, s. [from exesus, Lat.] the act of eating out, 
or eating a way through; us, “Theophrastus dcuicth the 
exesion of vipers through the belly of the dam.” Brutvn. 

EXESTULA'TION, s. [from execstuo, Lat.] a fermentation 
or violent internal commotion of the particles of a body. 

E XETER, the Isca of Ptolemy and Antoninus, an ancient 
city of Devonshire, one of the principal in the kingdom for 
buildings, wealth. &c. The environs of the city are hilly, 
and afford a variety of delightful prospects. The town, 
with its suburbs, is about 3 miles in circumference; its port 
is properly at Topsham, 5 nrilos below, but vessels of 150 
tons conic up to the quay here, by means of a canal. 
Exeter, which sends two members to parliament, has 13 
incorporate companies: and, with its suburbs, 15 parish 
churches and 4 chapels of ease, besides the cathedral. It 
has flourishing manufactories of serges and other woollen 
goods, a large cotton manufacture, and an extensive foreign 
and domestic commerce; and is seated on the river Exe, 
over which it has a long stone bridge, with houses on both 
sides, 78 miles S. W. of Bristol, 44 N. F.. of Plymouth, and 
172 W. by S. of London. Market on Wednesdays and Fri¬ 
days: number of inhabitants, in 1831,—28,201. 

To KXFO'LIATE, v. a. [from ex and folium, Lat.] to shell 
off, or separate. In Surgery, to scale a bone. 

EXFOLIATION,*, the act of scaling a bone; or the state 
of a bone which breaks off in scales. 

EXFO'LIATIVE, a. that has the power of scaling a bone, 
or of producing exfoliation. 

EXIIA'LABLE, a. that may be raised, consumed, or dis¬ 
persed in fumes, or exhalations. 
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EXHALATION, j. [exhalatio, Lat] a fume, consisting 
of dry, subtile corpuscles, or effluvia, loosened from hard ter¬ 
restrial bodies, either by the heat of the sun, agitation of the 
air, the electricity of the atmosphere, or some other cause, 
ascending by the laws of hydrostatics, or the repulsive or 
electrical quality of the air, to a certain height in the at¬ 
mosphere, where they mix with other vapours, and form 
clouds, &c. The act of exhaling or sending forth effluvia 
or exhalations. The state of exhaling or evaporating 

To EXHA'LE, v. a. [exhalo, Lat.] to draw forth cr emit 
effluvia or exhalations. 

EXHA'LEMENT, s. an effluvium; a vapour; an exhala¬ 
tion ; matter exhaled. 

To EXHAU ST, v. a. [from exhaustus, Lat.] to drain any 
fluid or liquor; to draw out till nothing remains. 

EXHAU'STION, s. the act of draining or drawing dry. 
Figuratively, an entire waste, or consumption, 

EXHAU'STLESS, a. not to be emptied, drained, drawn 
dry, or totally consumed; inexhaustible. 

To EXHI'BIT, v. a. [exhibeo, Lat.] to offer to view or use; 
to propose in a full assembly or public manner. 

EXHIBIT, s. [Lat.] in Law, is where a deed or other 
writing, being produced in a chancery suit, to be proved 
by witnesses, the examiner, after examination, certifies 
on the back of the deed, or writing, that the same was 
shewn to the witness at the time of his examination, and by 
him sworn. 

KXHl'BITER, s he that offers any thing as a charge or 
accusation in a public manner; he that exposes any curio¬ 
sity, natural or artificial, to public view. 

EXHIBITION, s. [exhihitio, Lat.] the act of displaying, 
explaining, or rendering visible and sensible; the act of ex¬ 
posing to public view. In I.aw, the bringing a charge or 
accusation against, a person in a public or open court. A 
benefaction settled for the maintenance of scholars in univer¬ 
sities, who are not upon the foundation. 

EXIU'BITIV'E, a. representative, or displaying. 

To EXHl'LARATE, i>. a. [cxhilaro, Lat.J to cheer, com¬ 
fort, and inspire with gaiety; to fill with mirth. 

EXHILARATION, s. [cxhilaratio, l.at.] the act of in¬ 
spiring with cheerfulness or joy; the state of a person in¬ 
spired with joy or gaiety, applied to a sensation of pleasure 
which is less than joy, but of some affinity with it. 

To EXIIO'RT, rg-zoit, v. a. [ exhortor, l.at.], to induce a 
person to the performance of a duty, by laying the motive of 
it, and its consequences, before him; to call upon a person 
to perform, or remind him of, his duty. 

EXHORTATION, s. [exhorlatio, Lat.] the motive which 
can induce a person to perform any duty; the act of laying 
such motives before a person as may incite him to perform a 
dutv. Words used in exhorting. 

EXHO'RTATORY, a. containing motives to incite a per¬ 
son to perform a duty; tending to exhort. 

EXHO'RTElt, s. one who endeavours to persuade or incite 
a person to perform a uuty. 

EXHUMATION, s. [cxhumutio, low Lat.] the digging up 
of a body interred in holy ground, by the authority of a 
judge, for some particular reason. 

EXICCA'TION, s. Sec Exsiccation. 

EXIGENCE, or EXIGENCY, s. [from rxigcns, Lat.] 
want, necessity, or distress, which demands immediate as¬ 
sistance and relief; any pressing want, or sudden occasion. 

E'XIGENT, s. [from exigent, Lat.] a pressing business- 
or an affair which requires immediate assistance and relief. 
In Law, a writ which lies where a defendant in a personal 
action cannot be found, nor any of his effects, within the 
county, by which he may be attached or distrained. 
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EXIGENTERS, i. four officers in the court of Common 
Pleas, who make ail exigents and proclamations in all actions 
where process of outlawry lies. 

EXIGUITY, s. [exigttitas, Lat.] smaliness; diminutiveness; 
littleness; minuteness; slenderness. 

EXI'GUOUS, a. [exiguus, Lat.] small, minute, applied to 
size. Not in use. 

E'XILE, a. [< exilis , Lat.] small, thin, slender; not powerful. 
Not in use, except in philosophical writings. 

EXILE, s, [exilium, Lat.] banishment; the state of a per¬ 
son who is driven from his country. The person banished. 

To F.'XII.E, v. a. to banish; to expel or drive a person 
from a country, with a strict prohibition not to return during 
life, or within a certain time; to transport. Figuratively, to 
expel or banish any bad or good quality from the mind. 

EXI LEMENT, s. exile; the state of a person banished his 
country; transportation; deportation; banishment. 

EXILI'TION, s. [easKrio, Lat.] the act of springing and 
stretching out with vehemence and suddenness; explosion. 

EXI'LITY, s. [exilitas, Lat.] slenderness; smallness. 

EXI’MIOUS, a. [eximius, Lat.] famous; eminent; curious; 
rare; excellent; conspicuous. 

EXINANI'TION, s. [exinanitio, l.at.] privation; loss. 

To EXl'ST, i>. «. [txM/o, Lat.] to be; to have actual being 
or existence; to live. 

EXI STENCE, or EXTSTENCY, s. [existentia, Lat.] that 
whereby any thing has an actual existence, or is said to be; 
state of being; life. A being. 

EXl'STENT, a. [existens , Lat.] in being; in actual fruition 
of being. 

EXISTIMA'TION, s. [cxistimatio, Lat.] opinion, esteem, 
reputation, or the opinion the public has of a man’s abilities 
and virtues; estimation. 

E'XIT, s. [Lat.] in Theatrical Writings, implies that a 
person is gone out of sight, or oil’ the stage. Figuratively, 
a departure from life; death; or passage out of any place. 

EXI'TIAL, or EXl'TIOUS, a. [cxitialis, Lat.] destructive; 
fatal; mortal; deleterious. Not now in use. 

E'XMOUTH, a village in Devonshire, enclosed and she! 
tered from the bleak north-east, between cliffs, on the E. 
side of the hay, which forms the mouth of the river Ex, It) 
miles S. by E. of Exeter, and 182 W. by S. of London. It 
is the oldest and best frequented watering place in Devon¬ 
shire. The population is 2874. 

EXODUS, or E'XODY, s. [?£«<>, Or.] a canonical 
book of the Old Testament, so called because the principal 
subject of it relates to the going out or departure of the 
children of Israel out of Egypt. It is the second book of 
the Pentateuch, or five hooks of Moses; and comprehends 
the transactions of about 145 years, from the death of 
Joseph, in the year of the wot Id 2309, to the building of 
the tabernacle, in the year 2514. 

EXOLE'TE, a. [exoletus, Lat.] out of use; obsolete. 

To EXO'I.VE, v. a. [exolvo, Lat.] to loose; to pay. 

KXOLU'TION, s. [erolutio, Lat.] laxatiou of the. nerves. 

EXO’MPHAl.OS, s. [t£ and dp^aXoc, Gr.] in Surgery, a 
rupture in the navel. 

To EXO’NF.UATE, v. a. [exonero, Lat.] to disburden; to 
unload; to free from any thing which is troublesome on 
account of its weight; to free from any heavy charge. 

EXONERATION, s. the act of disburdening, or getting 
rid of a thing which oppresses by its weight. 

EXO'PTABLE, a. [rxontabilis , Lat.] desirable ; to be 
sought with eagerness or desire. 

E'XORABLE, a. [ exorabilis , Lat.] to be moved by prayer 
or entreaty. 

EXO'RBITANCE, or F.XO'RBITANCY, *. [from ewr- 
4 X 
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bitant, Fr.] the act of going out of the common track or 
road; & gross or enormous deviation from the rules of virtue; 
boundless depravity. The quality of being in excess. 

EXO'RBITANT, a. [from ex and orbito, Lat.] leaving or 
quitting any rules prescribed, but more especially those of 
virtue and morality; not comprehended in any law. Enor¬ 
mous; immoderate; excessive; beyond bounds. 

To EX'ORBITATE. v. n. [ex and orbito, Lat.] to deviate; 
to go out of the track*or road prescribed. 

To E'XORCISE, v. a. [itopKi(v, Gr.] to adjure by some 
holy name; to drive away, or purify from the influence of 
evil spirits, by using some holy name. 

E'XORCISER, j. [from Uopci^u, Gr.] one who practises to 
drive away evil spirits; an exorcist. 

E'XORCISM, s. [r&fjttvpdc, Gr.] the form of adjuration, 
or religious ceremonies, made use of to free a person from 
the influence of evil spirits. 

E'XORCIST, s. [c&jpicifrrqc, Gr.] one who, by adjurations, 
prayers, &e. pretends to drive away evil spirits. 

EXO'RDIUM, s. [Lat.] in Oratory, the beginning or open¬ 
ing of a speech, in which the audience is prepared to near 
with attention what follows. 

EXORNA'TION, s. [ exornatio, Lat.] ornament; decora¬ 
tion; embellishment. 

EXO'SSATED, a. [exossatus, Lat.] deprived of bones. 

EXO'SSEOUS, a. [from ex and ossa, Lat.] wanting- bones; 
boneless; formed without bones. 

EXOSTO'SIS, s. [from t£ and oartov, Gr.] any unnatural 
protuberance of a bone, as often happens in venereal cases. 

EXOTERIC, and ESOTERIC, a. [V-miptsbc, cVw, Gr.] 
terms denoting external and internal, and applied to the 
twofold doctrine of the ancient philosophers; one part of 
which was public or exoteric, the other secret or esoteric. 

EXOTIC, a. [ejwmdc, Gr.] foreign; not produced in our 
own country; not domestic. , 

EXOTIC, s. [from t£wm-dc, Gr.] a foreign plant, or a plant 
growing or imported from abroad. 

To EXPA'ND, v. a. [expando, Lat.] to spread or lay open 
like a net or cloth; to dilate; to diffuse. 

EXPA'NSE, s. [expansum, Lat.] a body widely ex¬ 
tended, and having no inequalities on its surface; a sur¬ 
face; extent. 

•EXPANSIBILITY, s. capableness of being expanded or 
stretched out to greater dimensions. 

EXPANSIBLE, a. [from expansus, Lat.] capable to be 
stretched to a large extent. 

EXPA'NSION, s. [ expamio, Lat.] distance or space 
abstractedly considered, and distinguished from extension, 
which implies, according to Locke, “distance only when 
applied to the solid parts of matter.” In Metaphysics, the 
idea of lasting and persevering distance, all the parts 
whereof exist together. In Physics, the act of dilating, 
stretching, or spreading out a body, whereby its bulk and 
dimension is increased, whether internally by elasticity, or 
externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, the state of a thing 
which takes up more space than it used to do; the act of 
spreading out a thing; extent; or space to which any thing 
is spread or extended. 

EXPA NSIVE, a. having the power to spread or extend to 
a larger space. 

EX PARTE, [Lat.] of the one part; a Law terci 

To EXPATIATE, v. n. [expalior, Lat.] to rove or range 
without confinement or regard to prescribed limits; to en¬ 
large upon, or treat of in a copious manner. 

To EXPE'CT, v. a. [expecto. Lat.] to look out after; to 
have an apprehension of future good or evil; to wait for a 
person’s coming. 


EXPE'CTABLE, a. that may be. imagined to be produced 
by, or to come from; to be expected, hoped, or feared. 

EXPECTANCE, or EXPECTANCY, *. [from expectant, 
Fr.] the act or state of a person who waits for the coming of 
another; something waited for; hope; or that which a person 
had formed vast hopes from. 

EXPECTANT, a. [expectant, Fr.] waiting in hopes of the 
arrival of a person, time, or thing, or of succeeding another 
in any office; waiting in expectation. 

EXPE'CTANT, s. one who waits for the arrival of a pe¬ 
riod of time, person, or thing, or the succession to anyplace; 
or is dependent on the promises and favours of another. 

EXPECTATION, c. [expectatio, Lat.] the act of the 
mind, whereby it has knowledge of something not present, 
but waits in hopes of its arrival; the state of a person who 
waits for the arrival of any person, period, or thing; depen¬ 
dence on the promises ana favours of another for future 
good. The object which people form great hopes of. The 
Messiah. 

EXPE'CTER, s. one who waits for, or has hopes of, pre¬ 
ferment in a stale; one who waits for the arrival of a person, 
thing, or period. 

To EXPE'CTORATE, t>. a. [from ex and pectus, Lat.] to 
void phlegm, or other matter which obstructs the vessels of 
the lungs, by coughing, hawking, or spitting. 

EXPECTORA TION, s. the act of discharging any ex- 
crementitious matter from the breast. The discharge itself. 

EXPECTORATIVE, a. having the quality to promote 
the cleansing the breast or lungs of phlegm, or other viscid 
matter, which ohstructs the vessels of the lungs. 

EXPEDIENCE, or EXPEDIENCY, s. the fitness or 
propriety of a means to the attainment of an end. It is used 
by Shakspeare for an expedition; adventure; an attempt; 
also for expedition, haste, dispatch. 

EXPE'DIENT, a. [expedient, Fr.] proper to attain any 
particular end; fit; convenient; suitable. 

EXPE'DIENT, s. [from expedient, Fr.] a means proper 
to promote or forward an end; a shift, or means hit upon on 
a sudden to ward off any calamity or distress, or elude any 
punishment. 

EXPEDIENTLY, ad. fitly; suitably; conveniently. 

EXPEDITA'TION, s. in the forest laws, signifies a cut¬ 
ting out the balls of a dog’s fore-feet, for the preservation 
of the king’s game. Every one that keeps a great dog, not 
expeditated, forfeits 3s. 4d. to the king. 

To EXPEDITE, v. a. [expedio, Lat.] to free from any ob¬ 
struction or impediment; to facilitate; to hasten or quicken; 
to dispatch or issue from a public office. 

EXPEDITE, a. [expeditus, Lat.] quick; performed soon; 
nimble; active; hasty; easy; disencumbered; agile. 

E'XPEDITKLY/ad. with quickness, readiness, or haste. 

EXPEDITION, s. [expedilio, Lat.] haste, speed, activity, 
quickness, applied to time or motion. A march or voyage, 
with intent to attack an enemy. 

EXPEDITIOUS, a. speedy, quick; nimble, swift; soon 
done; acting with celeritv. 

EXPEDITIOUSLY, ad. speedily; nimbly. 

To EXPE'L, v. a. [expcllo, Lat.] to drive out, or make a 
person quit a place by force; to banish; to exclude. To 
eject or throw out, applied to the animal functions. 

EXPE'LLER, s. one that expels or drives away. 

To EXPEND, v. a. [expendo, lat.] to lay out or spend 
money. 

EXPENSE, s. [expensum, Lat.]cost; charges; money laid 
out for any use. 

EXPE'NSEI.ESS, a. without cost or charge. 

EXPE'NSIVE, a. eriven to spend money; prodigal; ex- 
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travagant, applied to a person. Costly, requiring money, 
applied to things. J 

EXPENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as requires the 
spending much money; with great expense. 

EXPENSIVENESS, s. the act of profuseness, or spend¬ 
ing money immoderately; dearness; costliness. 

EXPERIENCE, s. [experientia, Lat.] a knowledge gained 
1>7 long use, without a teacher; practice; frequent trial. 

To EXPERIENCE, v. u. to try or practise; to know by 
practice. 

EXPERIENCED, part, skilful or wise by frequent prac¬ 
tice or experience. 

EXPE'llfENCER, s. one who makes frequent trials, or 
experiments; an experimenter. 

EXPERIMENT, t. [ experimentum , Lat.] a trial of any 
thing; a trial made of the result of certain applications and 
motions of bodies, in order to discover their effects, their 
laws, and relations, or to be able to arrive at the true cause 
of the phenomenon occasioned thereby. 

To EXPERIMENT, v. a. to try; to discover by trial. 

EXPERIMENTAL, a. pertaining to, or built upon, ex¬ 
periments; known by trial and experiment. Experimented 
philosophy, is that which deduces the laws of nature, the 
properties and powers of bodies, and their actions on each 
other, by sensible experiments and trials. 

EXPERIMENTALLY, ad. by experience; by trial; by 
having been sensible; by observation. 

EXPERIMENTER, s. one who makes experiments. 

EXPERT, a. [expertus, Lat.] skilful, ready, or knowing, 
in any particular office, art, or business; dexterous. 

EXPERTLY, ad. in such a manner as discovers skill. 

EXPERTNESS, s. skill, or knowledge, in any affair or 
undertaking; readiness; dexterity. 

E'XP1AI3LE,«. capable of being atoned, rendered kind or 
propitious, by suffering or punishment. 

To EXPIATE, v. a. [rxpio, Lat.] to make satisfaction 
or atonement for sins, by suffering the punishment due to 
them, or by substituting something equivalent to or instead 
of them; to avert the threats of an omen or prodigy. 

EXPIATION, s. [expiatio, Lat.] any suffering endured, 
or equivalent made, or sacrifice offered, to avert the punish¬ 
ment due to sin, and render the Deity propitious to the 
offender; atonement. 

EXPIATORY, a. having the power to avert the divine 
wrath from punishing sins; atoning; propitiatory. 

EXPILATION, s. [expilatio, Lat.] robbery. In Law, 
the act of committing waste upon lands, to the loss and pre¬ 
judice of the heir. Pillage. 

EXPIRATION, s. [expiratio, Lat.] in Medicine, that 
act by which the breath is forced out of the lungs; the last 
gasp of breath; vapour, breath, or the matter expired; the 
cessation or end of any period of time. 

To EXPIRE, v. a. [expiro, Lat.] to breathe out; to send out 
fumes, vapours, or exhalations; to close, conclude, or bring 
to an end; to perish; to fly out with a blast. Neuterly, to con¬ 
clude, finish, or terminate, applied to time, or any period. 

To EXPLAIN, v. o. [explano, Lat.] to clear up any diffi¬ 
culty in a book or expression; to illustrate. 

EXPLAINABLE, a. that may be rendered more easy or 
plain to the understanding; capable of illustration. 

EXPLA'INER, s. one who clears up any difficulty, or 
renders a thing more easy to be understood; a commentator. 

EXPLANATION, s. [ explanatio, Lat.] an illustration or 
comment, whereby a passage is rendered more easy to be 
understood; the art of explaining. 

EXPLANATORY, a. containing an illustration, or such 
remarks as render a tiling easy to be understood. 


EXPLETIVE, s. [expletivum, Lat.] a word which is used 
merely to fill up a vacancy, or make up the number of feet 
in a verse. 

E'XPLICABLE, a. [explicabilis, Lat.] that may be ex¬ 
plained, understood, or rendered intelligible. 

To E'XPLICATE, v. a. [explico, Lat.] to unfold; to expand. 
Figuratively, to unfold, or render any difficulty more easy to 
be understood. ^ 

EXPLICATION, s. [explicatio, Lat.] the act of opening, 
expanding, or unfolding. Figuratively, the act of explaining, 
or rendering any difficult passage or doctrine plainer, or more 
easy to be understood; the sense given by an explainer; an 
interpretation; a comment; an exposition. 

E'XPLICATIVE, a. having a tendency to explain, or ren¬ 
der a thing more easy to be understood. 

E'XPLICATOR, a. [explieator, Lat.] one who renders any 
difficulty more easy to be understood; an expositor. 

EXPLI CIT, a. [explicitus, Lat.] unfolded. Figuratively, 
plain, easy, obvious, opposed to obscure, or implicit. 

EXPLI'CITLY, ad. plainly; directly; without implication 
or inference. 

To EXPLORE, v. a. [explodo, Lat.] to drive out with con¬ 
tempt, clamour, and disgrace. Figuratively, to reject with 
scorn. To burst with noise and violence. 

EXPLO'DEll, s. a person who rejects an opinion with 
detestation or oontempt; a liisser; an exsibilator. 

EXPLO'IT, s. [exploit, Fr.] a design accomplished; a suc¬ 
cessful and remarkable achievement in war. 

To EXPLORATE, v. a. [exploro, Lat.] to search out; to 
try by searching; to explore. 

EXPLORATION, s. [exploratio, Lat.] search; disquisi¬ 
tion; examination. 

EXPLORATORY, a. [exploratorius, Lat.] searching; 
examining. 

To EXPLORE, v. a. [exploro, Lat.] to make trial of; to 
search into by trials; to discover by examination; to try, in 
order to make discoveries. 

EXPLO'SION, s. [explosio, Lat.] the act of exploding, or 
driving out any thing with noise and violence; the noise 
made by the bursting or firing of gunpowder. 

EXPLOSIVE, a. driving out with noise and violence.' 

EXPONENT, s. [from exponens, Lat.] in Arithmetic, th§ 
number which expresses how often a given power is to be 
divided by its root, before it be brought to unity. 

EXPONENTIAL, a. in Geometry, applied to curves 
which partake of the nature both of algebraic and transcen¬ 
dental curves. 

To EXPORT, v. a. [exporto, Lat.] to send goods to 
foreign countries for sale. 

E'XPORT, s. a commodity sent out of the kingdom to 
foreign parts for sale. 

EXPORTATION, s. [exportatio, Lat.] the act or practice 
of sending goods to foreign markets for sale. 

EXPORTER, s. he that sends or carries commodities to 
foreign countries. 

To EXPO SE, v. a. [exposer, Fr.] to lay open, subject, 
or make liable, applied to ridicule, censure, examination, 
punishment, calamity, or danger. 

EXPOSITION, s. [expositio, Lat.] the situation in which 
a thing is placed with respect to the sun or ai •. An inter¬ 
pretation, comment, or treatise, to render the sense of a 
writer more plain and intelligible. 

EXPOSITOR,*. [Lat.] an explainer; an interpreter. 

To EXPOSTULATE, v. ». [expostulo, Lat.] to debate, 
reason, or argue with a person by way of complaint against 
something. 

EXPOSTULATION, s. [expostulatio, Lat.] the act of 
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reasoning or representing a thing to another by way of com¬ 
plaint; altercation; debate; accusation. 

EXPOSTULA'TOR, s. a person who argues with, or 
brings a complaint to another. 

KXPO'STULATORY, a. containing the representation of 
a complaint; containing expostulation. 

EXPO'SURE, s. the act of laying open to public view 
and observation; tlj£ state of being subject or liable to 
blame, punishment, ridicule, or danger; a situation in 
which a thing lies open to the sun and air. 

To EXPOU'Nl), v. a. [expono, Lat.] to interpret or ex¬ 
plain any difficult passage. 

F.XPOU'NDER, s. one who explains; an interpreter. 

To EXPRE SS, v. a. [exprimo, Lat.] to represent in 
words, or by any of the imitative arts of poetry, sculpture, 
or painting. To utter, applied solely to language. To de¬ 
clare one’s sentiments. To squeeze out; to force out by 
pressure. To extort by violence; a Latinism. 

EXPRE'SS, a. copied, or bearing a near resemblance, 
applied to the imitative arts of painting, drawing, sculpture, 
and poetry, in direct terms; plain; apparent; applied to 
language. Clear, or without any ambiguity. On purpose; 
for a particular end. 

EXPRE'SS, s. a messenger sent with expedition, on pur¬ 
pose to deliver a particular message; the message sent; a 
declaration in plain and direct terms. 

EXPRESSIBLE, a. that may be uttered, or communi¬ 
cated by words; that may be forced out by squeezing. 

EXPRESSION, s. [expressio, Lat.] the act of communi¬ 
cating an idea by language; the particular form, manner, 
or style, used in communicating one’s thoughts; a phrase. 
The act of squeezing or forcing out any thing by pressure. 

EXPRE'SSIVE, a. having the power of uttering or re¬ 
presenting. 

EXPRESSIVELY, ad. in a clear and direct manner, 
applied to language. 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS, s. the power of representing, or 
conveying ideas to the mind. 

EXPRE'SSLY, ad. in direct terms; plainly; positively. 

EXPRE'SSURE, s. [from expressus, Lat.] expression, 
utterance, or the conveying ideas by language. The form 
or likeness described. The mark; the impression. 

To EXPRO'DIIATE, v. a. [exprobro, Lat.] to charge with 
a thing by way of reproach; to upbraid. 

EXPROBRA'TION, t. [exprobratio, Lat..] a reproachful 
accusation; scornful charge; act of upbraiding. 

To EXPRO'PRIATE, v. a. [from cx and proprius, Lat.] 
to make a thing no longer one’s own. Not in use. 

To KXPU'GN, ex-pune, v. a. [expugno, Lat.] to take by 
assault; to conquer; to subjugate. 

EXPUGNA'TION, ex-pug-na-s’non, s. [expugnutio, Lat.] 
conquest; the taking a town by assault. 

EXPUl'TION, s. [expuo, Lat.] a discharge of saliva by 
spitting. 

EXPU'LSION, s. [ expulsio , Lat.] the act of driving out; 
the state of a person driven from a place. 

EXPU LSIVE, a. having the power of driving out. 

F.XPU'NCTION, s. abolition; the act of effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE, v. a. [expungo, Lat.] to blot or rub out. 
Figuratively, to efface or annihilate. 

EXPURGATION, *. [expurgatio, Lat.] the act of purging 
or cleansing. Figuratively, purification from bad mixtures, 
or from error and falsehood. 

EXPU'RGATOtt, s. [erpurgator, Lat.] cme who corrects 
by expunging. 

EXPU'RGATORY, a. employed in clearing away what is 
noxious, erroneous, or amiss. 


EXQUISITE,a. [exquisttus, Lat.] searched out with care; 
so excellent, perfect, or completely bad, as to shew great 
care ia the search, or great exactness and labour in the pro¬ 
duction. Consummately bad. 

EXQUISITELY, (Johnson accents this and the next 
word on the second syllable) ad. perfectly; accurately; 
completely; in such a manner as shews uo small pains in 
the discovery or production. 

EXQUISITENESS, s. nicety, perfection, owing to great 
care and pains. 

E'XSCRIPT, s. [exscriptum, Lat.] a writing copied from 
some other; a copy. 

To EXSl'CCATE, v. a. to dry; to dry up. 

EXSl'CCANT, or EXSl'CCATIVE, a. drying. 

EXSICCATION, s. [from exsicco, Lat.] the act of drying. 

EXSU'CTION, s. [from exugo, Lat.] the act of draining or 
drawing out by sucking. 

EXSUDA'TION, *. [from exudo, Lat.] the act of discharg¬ 
ing by sweat. 

To EXSU'DE, v. n. [exudo, Lat.] to discharge by sweat; 
to distil, or exhale. 

EXSUFFLATION, v. a. [from ex and sujfio, Lat] a blast 
working underneath. A kind of exorcism. 

EXSU'FFLICATE, a. [from exsujfiare, low Lat. to spit 
down upon] contemptible; despicable. The word is pecu¬ 
liar to Shakspeare, in some editions of whose works, it has 
been printed exsnftblate, and as such has been given by Sir 
T. Hanmer and Dr. Johnson. 

To EXSIJ'FFOLATE, v. a. [from cx and suffolar, Ital.] to 
whisper or buzz in the ear. See Exsufflicate. 

To EXSU'SCITATE, v.a. [exsuscito , I.at.] to rouse up; to 
stir up. 

E'XTACY. See Ecstasy. 

EXTANT, a. [extans, Lat.] standing out to view, or above 
the other parts of the surface. Public; not suppressed; still 
to be met with, applied to books. 

EXTATIC, or EXTA'TICAL, a. Sec Ecstatic. 

EXTE'MPORAL, a. [extemporalis, Lat.] sudden; without 
any premeditation; quick; ready. 

EXTE'MPORALLY, ad. quickly; without any preceding 
study or preparation; without premeditation. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS, a. [extemporaneus , Lat.] sudden 
not allowing or giving time for premeditation. 

EXTK'MPOR ARY,a. [extemporaneus, Lat.] sudden; quick; 
uttered or performed without study, preparation, or pre¬ 
meditation. 

EXTE MPORE, ad. [Lat.] suddenly; without thought or 
study. It is also used as a noun, in both kinds. 

To EXTEMPORIZE, v. n. to speak without premedita¬ 
tion, or previous study. 

To EXTEND, v. n. [extendo, Lat.] to stretch out towards 
any part; to spread; to diffuse; to enlarge the surface of a 
thing. To increase, applied to force, strength, or duration. 
To communicate or impart. In Law, to seize. 

EXTE'NDER, s. the person or means by which any thing 
is stretched. 

EXTENDIBLE, a. capable of being made wider or longer. 

EXTEND LESS N ESS, s. unbounded extension. 

EXTENSIBILITY, s. the quality of being extensible. 

EXTENSIBLE, a. capable o' being stretched wider or 
longer; capable of including or co nprehending more ideas. 

EXTE'NSIBLENESS, s. capacity of being extended. 

EXTENSION, s. [extensio, Lat.] the act of increasing 
the length or breadth of a thing; the state of a thing whete 
length or breadth is inci^ased. In Physics, the distance 
between the extremes of a solid body. 

EXTE'NSIONAL,a.long drawn out; having great extent. 
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EXTENSIVE, a. [extensivus, Lat.] wide; large. 

EXTENSIVELY, ad. widely ; largely. 

EXTENSIVENESS, s. largeness; wideness; diffusiveness. 

EXTE'NSOIt, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a muscle by which any 
limb is extended. 

EXTENT, s. [from exlcnlus, Lat.] the distance between the 
extremities of a thing; the space filled; size; bulk; com¬ 
pass ; communication ; distribution. In Law, an execution 
or seizure of a person’s goods. 

To EXTENUATE, v. a. [ extenuo , Lat.] to make small, 
narrow, or slender; to lessen ; to make lean. To palliate. 

EXTENUATION, s. [extenuatio, Lat.] the act of repre¬ 
senting things less ill than they are; palliation. Mitigation 
or alleviation, applied to punishment. In Medicine, a loss of 
flesh, or decay of the body. 

EXTERIOR, nr. [Lat.] outward ; external; not essential. 

EXTERIORLY, ad. outwardly; externally; not intrin¬ 
sically. 

To EXTERMINATE, v. a. [ extermino , Lat.] to root out; 
to destroy utterly ; to abolish; to eradicate. 

EXTERMINATION, s. [exterminatio, Lat.] total destruc¬ 
tion ; excision; the act of rooting out. 

EXTERMINATOR, s. [Lat.] the instrument or person by 
which any thing is destroyed. 

To KXTF/RMINE, v. a. [extermino, I.at.] to exterminate; 
to destroy ; to put an end to. Not now used. 

EXTERN, a. [externus, Lat.] external; outward; visible. 
Without itself; not inherent; not depending on itself. 

EXTERNAL, a. [externMS, I.at.] outward; from without; 
outward appearance; or that which appears to the sight; op¬ 
posite to internal. 

EXTERNALLY, ad. outwardly. 

EXTII.I.A'TION, s. [from e.r and stillo, Lat.] the act of 
falling in drops. 

To EXTI'MULATE, v. a. [extimnlo, I.at.] to prick, or incite 
by stimulation. 

EXTIMULATION, s. [extimulatio, I.at.] pungency; or the 
power of exciting motion, sensation, or action. 

EXTI'NCT, a. [extinctus, Lat.] quenched, or put out, applied 
to fire. At a stop, without any survivors, applied to succes¬ 
sion. Abolished, or out of force, applied to law. 

EXTINCTION, s. [extinitio, Lat.] the act of quenching, 
or putting out, applied to fire. The state of a thing quenched. 
Utter destruction ; excision. Suppression. 

To EXTI'NGUISH, v. a. [e.i tinguo, I.at.] to put out, or 
quench, applied to lire. To suppress or destroy, applied to 
the passions. To cloud or obscure by superior splendour. 

EXTINGUISIIABLE, a. that may be put out, quenched, 
suppressed, or destroyed. 

EXTI'NGUISH Ell, s. a hollow cone, which is put on a 
candle to quench it. That which quenches, or puts out. 

EXTINGUISHMENT, s. the act of suppressing or putting 
an end to a thing; extinction; suppression; destruction. 
Abolition, applied to laws. The act of taking away all the 
descendants or survivors of a family. 

To EXTIRPATE, v. a. [vxtirpo, Lat.] to root out; to de¬ 
stroy utterly ; to eradicate; to exscind. 

EXTIRPATION, s. [extirpatio, Lat.] the act of rooting 
out; or utterly destroying; excision ; eradication. 

EXTIRPATOR, s. [Lat.] one who roots out; a destroyer. 

EXTISPI'CIOUS, a. [from extispicium, Lat.] auguriul; 
relating to the inspection of entrails, in order to prognosti¬ 
cation. 

To EXTO'L, v. a. [extollo, Lat.] to praise, to magnify with 
praise; to laud; to celebrate. 

EXTO'LLER, s. one who praises, or magnifies with praise. 

EXTO'RSIVE, a. drawing by violence. 


EXTO'RSIVELY, ad. by violence. 

To EXTO'RT, v. a. [extorqueo, Lat.] to draw by force, or 
wring from one; to gain by violence or oppression. 

EXTO'RTER, s. a person who makes use of oppression, or 
violent or indirect means. 

EXTORTION, s. the act or practice of gaining or acquiring 
by force and rapacity ; the force or violence made use of to 
gain a thing. 

EXTO RTIONER, s. one who grows rich by violence. 

To EXTRA'CT, v. a. [extractum, Lat.] to draw or take one 
thing from another; to draw by chemistry. In Arithmetic, to 
find the root of any number. To abridge or transcribe any 
passage from a book or writing. 

EXTRACT, s. [ extractum, Lat.] in Pharmacy, the purest 
and finest part of any substance, separated by dissolution 
or digestion in a proper menstruum, and afterwards into a 
thick, moist consistence, by distillation, or evaporation over 
fire. In Literature, an abridgment of a book, or a transcript 
of some passage. 

EXTRACTION, s. [extractio, Lat.] in Chemistry and 
Pharmacy, an operation whereby essences, tinctures, &r. are 
drawn from natural bodies. In Surgery, an operation bv 
which any foreign Matter lodged iu the body is taken out". 
In Genealogy, the stock or family from which a person is 
descended. In Arithmetic, extraction of roots, is the method 
of finding the roots of given numbers or quantities. 

EXTRA CTOR, s. a person or instrument by which any 
tiling is taken out, or extracted. 

EXTRA.] UDl'CIAL, a. [from extra and judicium, Lat.] out 
of the regular course of proceeding in law. 

EXTRA,ll’LH'ClALLY, ad. in a manner different from the 
common or slated course of procedure at law. 

EXTRA MISS ION, s. [extra and niissio, Lat.] the act of 
emitting outward : opposite to intromission. 

EXTRAML"NDANE, a. [extra and mundanus, Lat.] be¬ 
yond the bounds of this material sv-tein. 

EXTRANEOUS, a. [extraueus. Lat.] not intrinsic or essen¬ 
tial to a tiling ; foreign, or of a different substance. 

EXTRAORDINARILY, ad. in a manner out of the com¬ 
mon method and order ; uncommonly ; eminently ; remark¬ 
ably ; particularly. 

EXTRAORDINARY, a. [extraordinarily, I.at.] different 
from, nr out of the common course or order.. 

EXTRA PA RO'CIIIAL, ex-tra-pa-ro-ki-al, a. [from extra 
and parochia, Lat.] not included or comprehended in any 
parish ; exempt from parish duties. 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL, a. [from extra and provincia, Lat.] 
not within the same province; or not within the jurisdiction 
of the same archbishop. 

EXTRA RE'GULAR, a. not comprehended within a rule. 

EXTRA'VAGANCE, or EXTRAVAGANCY, s. [from 
extravagans, Lat.] an excursion or sally beyond prescribed 
bounds; irregularity; wildness. An immoderate heat or 
violence, applied to the passions; outrage. Unnatural tu¬ 
mor; bombast. Waste; vain or superfluous expense. 

EXTRA'VAGANT, a. [extraeagans, Lat.] wandering out 
of, or beyond the prescribed bounds. Roving beyond any 
prescribed forms, or the bounds of moocration; immoderate; 
irregular; wild; not reduced to rule. Prodigal, or profusely 
expensive; wasteful. 

EXTRA'VAGANT, j. one who is included or comprehended 
in no general rule or definition. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY, ad. contrary to all rule; in an un¬ 
reasonable or immoderate degree; profusely expensive. 

To EXTRA'V AG ATE, v. n. [extra and vagor, I.at.] to 
wander up and down; also to talk idly and imperti¬ 
nently. 
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KXTRAVASATED, a. [from extra and vasa, Lat.] forced 
out of the proper vessels. 

EXTRAVASATION, s. the act of forcing, or the state of 
being forced, out of its proper vessels. 

EXTRAVK'NATE, a. [from extra and vena, Lat.] let out of 
the veins. 

EXTRAYE'RSION, s. the act of throwing out; the state 
of being thrown out. 

EXTRATJGHT, an obsolete participle of Extract. 

EXTREME, a. [this word is sometimes corrupted by the 
superlative termination, of which it is by no means capable, as 
it has in itself the superlative signification; extremus, Lat.] 
greatest, applied to degree. Utmost, or farthermost, applied 
to situation or time. Last, or that has nothing beyond it. 
Pressing, applied to danger. Rigorous. 

EXTREME, s. the utmost point or highest degree of any 
thing ; points at the greatest distance from each other. 

EXTREMELY, ad. in the utmost degree. Very much, or 
greatly, in familiar language. 

EXTREMITY, s. [ira/rroiifas, I.at.] the utmost parts, or 
those farthest from the centre or middle ; those points which 
are most opposite to each other : the remotest or farthest part 
of a country; the utmost degree of violence, distress', or 
poverty; the most aggravated state. 

To EXTRICATE, v. a. [cxtrico, Lat.] to free a person from 
any difficulty or perplexity; to disembarrass. 

EXTRICATION, g. the act of freeing from perplexity, 
difficulty, or danger; disentanglement. 

KXTRTNSIC, or EXTIU'NSICAL, a. [extrinsi cus, I.at.] 
external; outward ; from without. 

To EXTKU'CT, v. a. [extruo, extructum, Lat.] to build ; 
to raise; to form into a structure. 

To EXTRU'DE, v. a. [ extrude , Lat.] to thrust out; to di ive 
off or away by violence. 

EXTRU SION, s. [ extrusio , I.at.] the act of thrusting or 
driving out. 

EXTU'BERANCE, s. [ex and tuber, Lat.] a knob or part 
which rises above the rest of a surface. 

EXU'BERANCE, *. [rxuheratio, Lat.] overgrowth; super¬ 
fluous shoots ; useless abundance*; luxuriance. 

EXU'BKKANT, a. [exuberans, Lat.] growing with super¬ 
fluous shoots, applied to plants. Luxuriant; superfluously 
plentiful; abounding in the utmost degree. 

EXU'BERANTI.Y, ml. abundantly, even to the highest or 
superfluous degree. 

To EXU'BERATE, v. n. [exubero, Lat.] to abound in the 
highest degree; to bear in great abundance. 

EXU'CCOUS, a. [cxsaceus, Lat.] without juice; dry. 

EXUDATION, s. See Exsun.rrioir. 

To EXU'LCERATE, a. a, [exulecro. Lot.] to make sore 
with an nicer; to affect with a running or corroding humour. 
Figuratively, to afflict, enrage, or corrode. 

EXULCERATION, s. [cxulceratio, Lat.] the beginning of 
an erosion which wears away the substance, and forms an 
ulcer. The act of inflaming or enraging, applied to the mind. 

EXU'LCERATORY, a. [exulccratorius, Lat.] having a ten¬ 
dency to produce ulcers. 

To EXU'LT, v. n. [exnlto, Lat.] to be affected with a high 
degree of gladness or joy; to triumph. 

EXU'LTANCE, s. a transport of joy or gladness. 

EXULTATION, s. [r.xultatio, Lat.J rapturous delight. 

EXUNDATION, s. [ exundatio, Lat] an overflowing. Fi¬ 
guratively, a great abundance. 

EXU'l^ERABLK, a. [exuperabilis, Lat.] conquerable; su- 
perable; vincible. 

EXU'PERANCE, s. [exuperantia, Lat.] a surplus, or 
greater quantity; an overbalance.' 


To EXIJ'SCITATE, r. n. [exuscito, I.at.] to stir up; to 
rouse. More properly Exsuscite, which see. 

EXIJ'STION, s. [exustio, Lat.] consumption by fire. 

EXU'VLK, s. [Lat.] the skins or shells which are cast or 
shed by an animal. 

EY AS, s. [niais, Fr.] a young hawk just taken from the 
nest, not able to prey for itself. 

EY'ASMUSKKT, s. a young unfledged male hawk of the 
musket kind. 

EYE, a very ancient and meanly built borough of Suffolk, 
with narrow streets, and some manufactures of spinning and 
bone lace, situated in a sort of island, (because surrounded 
with a brook) on the road from Ipswich to Norwich, 20 miles 
N. of Ipswich, and 80 N. E. of London. Sends one repre¬ 
sentative. Population 2313. It has a market oa Saturday. 

EYE, s. [formerly epic in the plural, at present eyes; cay. 
Sax. cc, Scot, een, plural] the organ of vision; sight; the 
countenance; look; aspect; front; face; regard; notice; 
attention; vigilance; watch; opinion formed by observation; 
the place from whence any thing can be seen ; view. A small 
catch into which a hook goes; bud of a plant; a small shade 
of colour; power of perception. Ill Botany, the external scar 
upon a seed, by which it was fixed to the seed-vessel: it is 
very lemarkaWe in the bean. 

To EYE, r. a. to watch; to keep in view; to observe; to 
look on- Nenterly, to appear, or seem. 

KY KBA1.L, s. the apple of the eye; the pupil. 

EY EBRI OUT, s. a plant. See Eu rn ua.xy. 

EY EBROW, s. the hairy arch over the eye, intended by 
Providence to defend it from any moisture which would other¬ 
wise run into it from the forehead. 

EY EGLASS, s. spectacles; glass to assist the sight. 

EY ELESS, a. without eyes; sightless; blind. 

EYELET, s. [ceillvt, FrI] a bole through which light may 
enter; a small hole, wrought in linen, usually termed by 
sempstresses an eyelct-lwle. 

EY ELID, s. the membrane or skin which closes the eye. 

EY'ESERVANT, s. one who works only while watched, or 
while his master is present. 

EY'ESERVICE, s. service only performed while the master 
is present, or while under observation. 

EY ESHOT, s. glance; sight; view. 

EY ESIGHT, s. the sight of the eye. 

EY'ESORE, *. something offensive to the sight. 

EY'ESPOTTED, a. marked with spots like eyes. 

EY'ESTRING, s. the tendon, or nerve, by which the eye is 
held in its place. 

EY ETOO TH, s. the fang, or tooth on the upper jaw, on 
each side, next to the grinders, called by anatomists, dogs- 
teeth, or dentes caniiii. 

EY'EWINK, s. a quick shutting and opening of the eye, 
intended as a sign or token. 

EYEWITNESS, s. one who gives testimony to facts which 
he has seen; an ocular evidence. 

EYO TT, or EY'F.T, s. a little island in a river, commonly 
pronounced ate, and sometimes written eight. 

EYRE, s. [eyre, Fr. iter, Lat.] in Law, the court of justices 
itinerants. 

KY'RY, *. [from cy, Tcut.] the place where birds of prey 
build their nests, or hatch. 

EZE KIEL, a canonical book of the Old Testament, refer¬ 
ring chiefly to the degenerate manners and corruptions of the 
Jews of those times. 

E ZRA, a canonical book of the Old Testament, compre¬ 
hending the history of the Jews from the time of Cyrus’s 
edict for their return, to the twentieth year of Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus. 
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I T' is the sixth letter of the alphabet, and fourth consonant, 

' by some reckoned mute, and by others a semi-vowel; 
its sound in English is invariable, (except in the preposition of, 
where it is pronounced like r) formed by a compression of the 
whole lips and a forcible breath; it has much the same sound 
as the Greek <p, or ph in English words ; and therefore, in all 
words derived from the Greek, it should be written with ph, 
and in those of the Latin original with an f. Suetonius says, 
that the emperor Claudius invented the f, and two other let¬ 
ters ; and that it had the force of v consonant, and was 
written inverted thus, Most writers, however, derive it 
from the Aiolians, among whom it was called diyamma, from 
ils being composed of two gammas, placed one upon the 
other; which shape was preserved in later times in the Loin- 
hardic F. As a numeral, F denotes 40, and with a dash over 
it thus, F, 40,000. In Music, it stands for the bass eiilf; and 
frequently for forte, as ff does for forte, forte. In Medical 
Prescriptions, f stands for Jiot, let it be done; thus F. S. A. 
stand for fat secundum nrlem, let it l>e done nccordintj to art. 
As an abbreviation, F stands for Fellow, as F. It. S. for Fellmo 
of the Royal Society. 

FA, in Music, the fourth note in the scale or gamut; as 
nt, re, mi, fa. 

FABA'CEOUS, a. [ fabneens , I.at.] having the nature of a 
beau. 

FA BLE, s. [fabida, Lat.] a tale or feigned story, intended 
to enforce some moral precept: a fiction; a series of events 
which compose a moral, epic, or dramatic poem. 

To FA'BLE, v. n. to feign, or write fiction; to tell false¬ 
hoods, with an intent to deceive; to lie. Actively, to feign ; 
to deliver in fables and fictions; to tell falsely. 

FA’BI.El), part, mentioned or celebrated in fables. 
FA'DI.F.K, s. a writer of feigned stories or fictions ; a per¬ 
son guilty of lying. 

FA'BRIC, s. \fahrica, I.at.] a building; an edifice; any 
thing composed of different or dissimilar parts; the texture of 
a silk or stulf. 

To FA'BRIC, v. a. [fabricor, Lat.] to build, form, or con¬ 
struct. 

To FA'BRICATE, v. a. \ fabricor, Lat.] to build or con¬ 
struct. To forge; to invent fictitiously. 

FABRICATION, $. [fahricatio, Lat.] the act of building; 
construction. A forgery ; a lie. 

FA'BRICATOR, s. [Lat.] one who frames, constitutes, or 
builds. 

FA'BRII.E, a. [ fabrile, old Fr.] of stone or timber. Be¬ 
longing to the craft of a mason, carpenter, or smith. 
FA'BULIST, s. [fabidiste, Fr.] a writer of fables. 
FABULO'SITY, s. [fabulositas, Lat] the quality of dealing 
in falsehood, or telling lies; fabulous invention. 

FA'BULOUS, a. [fahulosus, Lat.] dealing in, or belonging 
to, fables, fiction, or falsehood; feigned. 

FA'BULOUSLY, ad. in a feigned or fabulous manner. 
FACE, s. [facies, Lat,.] the visage; the countenance, or 
fore-part of the head; cast of features; appearance, look, or 
countenance; presence, or sight; confidence; boldness. The 
surface of a thing. The front or fore-part of a building or 
thing. The state or appearance of an affair. Used in the 
plural, it means distortion of the face. 

To FACE, v. n. to carry a false appearance, or play the 
hypocrite; to turn the face ; to come in front. Actively, to 
march against or oppose an enemy or danger with boldness 
and courage. Followed by down or out, to deny or oppose, 
or nut to silence by mere impudence. To turn up a garment 
with facings. 


FA'CEPAINTING, s. the art of drawing portraits. 

FA'CET, s. f facette, Fr.] a small surface; a superficit» 
cut into several angles. 

FACETIOUS, a. [facetus, Lat.] wittily gay; cbeeilul; 
lively ; merry: used both of persons and sentiments. 

FACETIOUSLY, ad. merrily; wittily; jocosely. 

FACE'TIOUSNESS, s. the quality of diverting by cheerful 
wit, or pleasant and jocose expressions or stories; gaiety. 

FA'CILE, a. [facilis, I.at.] to be attained or performed with 
ease or little labour. Easily conquered or surmounted. Easy 
of access or converse; not haughty ; pliant; flexible. 

FA'CILENESX, s. easiness to be persuaded. 

To FACI'LITATE, r. a. [faaliter, Fr.] to make easy, oi 
to clear from difficulty or impediments. 

FACl'LITY, s. [ facilitas , Lat.] easiness of performing, n, 
to be performed; freedom from ditficulty; dexterity; readi 
ness in performing; easiness to be persuaded either to goon 
or bad; flexibility, or credulity; easiness of access: comb, 
sccnsion, or compliance; affability. 

FACINE'RIOUS, a. [corrupted from fuinorous ] wicked. 

FA'CING, part, opposite to. • 

FACING, s. an ornamental covering put upon the outside 
of any thing, or simply a covering. 

FACI'NOROUS, a. \facinoris, Lat.] wicked; bad. 

FACI'NOROUSNESS, s. wickedness in a high degree. 

FACSl'MILE, fac-si-me-le, s. [from factum and simile, 
Lat,.] an exact copy. 

FACT, s. [ factum, Lat.] a thing done ; an effect produced. 

A reality, or truth, opposed to a mere supposition or specula¬ 
tion. An action, or a deed. 

FA'CTION, s. [factio, Lat.] a party in a state. A tumult, 
discord, or dissension. 

FA'CTIOUS, a. [ fac.tie.ux, Fr.] given to faction, or public 
dissension ; loud and vehement, in supporting any party; pro¬ 
ceeding from, or tending to, public discord. 

I A'CTIOUSLY, ad. in a maimer criminally discontented; 
tumultuous ; or forming parties in a government. 

FA'CTIOUSNESS, s. inclination to public dissension; 
violenl clamorousness in support of a party. 

FACTI TIOUS, a. [factitius, Lat.] made by art, opposed to 
what is produced by nature; counterfeited. 

FA'CTOH, s. [ facleur , Fr. factor, Lat.] an agent; or one 
wlio transacts business for another. In Arithmetic, the mul- 
tiplicator and multiplicand. 

FACTORAGE, s. in Commerce, wages or commission for 
ugency in purchasing goods. 

FA CTORY, s. a house or district inhabited by traders in 
a foreign country; several traders associated or embodied in 
a place. A place where any thing is made. 

FACTOTUM, s. [fac and totiim, Lat.] ornamental great 
letters, set at the beginning of a book, chapter, &c. Also, 
one who is employed alike in all kinds ot business. 

FA'CTURE, s. [Fr.] the act or manner of making any¬ 
thing ; workmanship. 

FACULTY, s. [facultas, Lat.] the power of doing any 
thing; activity of body or mind; the powers of the mind, 
imagination, memory, reason. In Physic, a power or ability 
of performing any thing, or action, natural, vital, or animal. 
A knack, skill, or dexterity, gained by habit. A quality, or 
disposition, good or bad. Power or authority. In Law, a 
privilege granted to a person by favour and indulgence, of 
doing what by law he ought not to dc For granting these 
privileges, there is a court under the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, called the Court of Faculties, the chief officer is styled 
Master of the Faculties, who has a power ot granting dis¬ 
pensations in divers cases ; as, to marry without tne banns 
being first published; to ordain a deacon under age; for a 
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son to succeed his father in a benefice; a clerk to hold two or 
more livings. In an University, the masters and professors of 
the several sciences; peculiarly applied to Physicians, or other 
practitioners in medicine. 

FA'CUND, a. [facundus, Lat.] eloquent. 

To FA'DDLE, r. n. to trifle; to toy; to play. 

To FADE, v. n. [IYom /ar/e, Fr.) to decline from a greater 
to a less vigour or strength; to grow weak; to languish; to 
decay from a stronger or brighter to a weaker or paler colour. 
To wither, applied to plants or other vegetables. To die away, 
vanish, or wear out gradually. 

F.'E'CKS, s. [Lat plural] in Medicine, excrements; or the 
dregs left after distillaliou and infusion. 

To FAG, v. n. | J'atiyn, Lat.] to grow weary or tired ; to he 
fatigued. Actively, to beat; to make weary. 

FAG, s. one who labours hard; a slave. 

FA'G-HND, s. [feyan, Sax.] the end of a piece of cloth, 
which is made of coarser materials than the other part. Figu¬ 
ratively, the refuse or meaner part of any thing. 

FA'GOT, s. [fagot!, Brit, fagot, Fr.] a bundle of sticks, or 
brush wood, hound together for fuel, or other purposes. 

To FA'GOT, v. n. to tie up, or bundle together. 

FAIILUN, sometimes called Copper sbery, a town of 
Sweden, and capital of Duieearlia. It contains ‘2 churches 
roofed with copper, about 1200 houses, and 7000 inhabitants, 
including the miners. It is situated in the midst of rocks and 
hills, between two large lakes, near some celebrated copper- 
mines. 20 miles N. W. of Hedemora, and 110 N. \V. of 
Stockholm. Lat. (>(). 40. N. Ion. 15. 50. K. 

To FAIL, v. v. [ faillir , Fr.] to grow deficient from a for¬ 
mer plenty ; to become unequal to the demand or use ; to be 
extinct; to cease, or be lost; to sink; to languish through 
fatigue; to decay; to miss producing its effect; to disappoint 
a person’s expectations; to be deficient in keeping an assigna¬ 
tion, or in performing a duty. Actively, to desert; to omit 
the discharge of a duty ; to be wanting to. 

FAIL, S', a miscarriage, miss, or unsuccessful attempt ; 
omission, neglect, or non-performance of a promise or duty; 
deficiency ; want; death ; extinction. 

FAI'LING, *. a deficiency, imperfection, or slight fault, 
owing to the infirmity of nature. Decay; lapse. 

FAI LURE, *. deficiency, or cessation. An omission, or 
slip, applied to duty. A slight fault; an error. 

FAIN, a. [fteynian, Sax.] glad; joyful; merry; cheerful; 
fond. Forced, compelled, or obliged. Though this last sense 
is now the only one in use, as Johnson observes, it seems to 
have arisen from a mistake of the original signification, or 
some ambiguous expression; as, “ I was fain to do this;" 
which would equally suit with the rest of the sentence, 
whether it was supposed to mean, “ I was compelled, or I was 
glad, to do this." 

FAIN, ad. gladly; very desirously; willingly. 

To FAINT, v.n. [ faner , Fr.] to decay, fade, or waste away 
quickly; to grow feeble, or languid; to fall into a fit; to sink 
down through dejection. Actively, to deject; to depress ; to 
enfeeble ; to make a person languid. 

FAINT, a. [fane, Fr.] void of strength, vigour, or spirit; 
languid; feeble; weak. Pale, dead, or void of brightness, 
applied to colour. Slow; not loud, scarcely audible, applied 
to sound. Cowardly ; timorous. 

FAINTHF.A'RTED, n. cowardly; timorous; dejected. 

FAINTHEA'RTEDI.Y, ad. timorously; cowardly. 

FAINTHEA'RTEDNESS, s. cowardice; want of courage. 

FA'INTING, s. a (it; a swoon; a deliquium. 

FA'INTLY, ad. in a feeble or languid manner. Deadly, or 
just visible, applied to colour. Without force, applied to 
description. Scarcely audible, applied to sound. Timorously, 


or without courage, activity, or vigour, applied to the manner 
of action. 

FA'INTNESS, s. languor, or want of spirits or strength 
through fatigue; feebleness; fear; inactivity j want of vigour 
or strength; debility; want of force; Amorousness; dejection. 

FA'INTY, a. weak ; languid; void of vigour or strength. 

FAIR, a. [foyer. Sax.] beautiful; handsome; elegant of 
feature; of a white complexion, opposed to black or brown. 
Clear, puie, or without any foulness, applied to water. Not 
cloudy, nor tempestuous, applied to the weather. Favourable, 
prosperous, applied to the wind. Likely to succeed. Not 
effected by any unlawful methods; as, “ A fair death.” 
Equal, or just, applied to morals. Not practising any unjust 
or indirect methods. Open; direct; pleasing; civil; gentle; 
mild ; commodious; easy ; successful; equitable. 

FAIR, ad. gently, without violence, joined to softy. In a 
civil and complaisant manner, joined to speak. Happily ; 
successfully. On good terms; as, “To keep fair with." 

FAIR, s. a beauty; a woman who is handsome. Honesty, 
or honest dealing. Fairness. 

FAIR, s. [f .ire, Fr.] a public place, where merchants or 
traders resort, at stated times, to dispose of their goods, and 
enjoy some diversions which are usually exhibited at such 
times; the time of such meeting. 

FA'IRFORD, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Thursday, and celebrated for the glass windows, curiously 
painted with scripture history, in its spacious and beautiful 
church, done from the designs of Albert Durer. The colours 
are so lively, especially in the drapery, and the figures in 
general so well drawn, that Vandyke affirmed, the pencil 
could not exceed them. The glass was taken in a ship going 
to Rome, in 1493. It is situated on the Coin, a little above 
its influx into the Thame, 25 miles S. E. of Gloucester, and 80 
W. by N. of London. Population 1574, 

FA'IRING, s. something bought for a present at a fair. 

FAIR ISLE, an island of the Northern Ocean, nearly 
midway between Shetland and Orkney, from both which its 
towering rocks are plainly discovered. In 1538, Medina 
Sidonia, admiral of the Spanish armada, was wrecked on the 
E. side of this island, in trying to go north about to escape 
the vengeance of the English navy. 

l’ATRLY, ad. pleasantly, beautifully, commodiously, applied 
to situation. Honestly, or without fraud, applied to the man¬ 
ner of action. Ingenuously; openly. Candidly, or without 
wresting the sense, applied to criticism. Without blots, ap¬ 
plied to writing. Completely; entirely; perfectly. 

FA'IRNESS, s. beauty, elegance of form; applied to the 
make of a person. Honesty, freedom from fraud ; applied to 
a person’s dealings. Clearness; applied to the weather. 

FA'IRSPOKEN, a. civil and complaisant in expressions. 

FA'IRY, s. [ferhth. Sax.] a kind of spirit, supposed to 
appear in a diminutive form, and to dance in meadows, and 
reward cleanliness in houses ; an elf; a fay. An enchantress. 
Fairy Circle, or Ring, a phenomenon frequently seen on hills 
and downs, and supposed by the vulgar to be traced by Un- 
Fairies in their dances. There are two kinds of it; one of 
about seven yards in diameter, containing a round bare path, 
a foot broad, with green grass in the middle. The other is of 
different sizes, and encompassed with a circle of grass, greener 
arid fresher than in the middle. Jessop and Walker, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ascribe them to lightning; which 
is confirmed by their being most frequently produced after 
storms of that kind, as well as by the Colour and brittleness of 
the grass roots, when first observed. 

FAI'RY, a. belonging to, or given by, fairies. 

FA'IRYSTONF., s. a stone found in gravel pits. 

FA'ISA NS, or Pheasants, a small island in the river 
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Bidassoa, between France and Spain, about two miles from 
Fontarabia. The peace of the Pyrenees was concluded here 
in 1669, when the kings of France and Spain had an inter¬ 
view, on the marriage of Louis XIV. 

FAITH, s. \Jides, Lat.] in Mythology, a deity of the 
Romans, which had a temple in the Capitol. In Divinity and 
Philosophy, a firm belief of certain truths, upon the testimony 
of,the person who reveals them. The grounds of a rational 
faith are, 1, That the things revealed be not contrary to, 
though they may be above, natural reason; 2. That the re- 
vealer be well acquainted with the things lie reveals; 3. That 
he be above all suspicion of using deception. Figuratively, 
belief of the truth of revealed religion ; the system of revealed 
truth held by Christians; trust or confidence in God; trust in 
the honesty or veracity of another. Fidelity, or unshaken ad¬ 
herence to a promise ; sincerity. 

FAITH, ad a colloquial expression for verily, in truth, on 
my faith. 

FAITHFUL, a. firm in adhering to the truth of religion; 
believing the truths of revealed religion. Honest or upright 
in the discharge of any duty ; loyal; sincere; veracious. 

FA'lTIIl'ULl.Y, ad. with firm belief in the truth of revealed 
religion; with full confidence in the promises of God; with 
strict adherence to duty and loyalty. Sincerely. 

FAITHFULNESS, s. any principle which a person may 
confide in; truth or veracity; firm adherence to duty. 

FA'JTIILESS, a. without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion ; without trust or confidence in the. assurances or pro¬ 
mises of another ; incredulous. Perfidious ; treacherous ; 
disloyal; not true to duty, promise, or loyalty. 

FAITHLESSNESS, s. treachery; perfidy. In Divinity, 
unbelief of tbe truths of revelation. 

FAKE, s. among Seamen, a coil of rope. 

FA'KENIIAM, a town of Norfolk, with a market on 
Thursday; situated on a hill, by the river Yare. It has one 
church, a Quakers’ meeting, and pretty good streets well 
paved. It is 20 miles N. \Y. of Norwich, and 113 N. N. E. of 
London. Population 2085. 

KA'KIR, or FA'QUIR, :l kind of Indian monks, who even 
outdo the mortifications and severities of the ancient Ancho¬ 
rets ; some of them mangle their bodies with scourges and 
knives; others never lie down ; and others remain all their 
lives in one posture, on beds of spikes. 

FALA'ISE, a town of France, in the department of Calva¬ 
dos, and the birth-place of William the Conqueror. It. has 
a trade in serges, linen, and lace, and has a great annual fair 
on the 16th of August, which lasts 8 days. It stands on the 
river Ante, 20 miles S. E. of Caen, and 115 W. of Paris. 

FA'LCATED, o. [falcalus, Lat..] hooked; bent like a 
reaping-hook or scythe. Applied by astronomers to the ap¬ 
pearance which the moon makes while moving from the con¬ 
junction to the opposition. 

FALCA'TION, s. [from folds, Lat.] crookedness; in a 
crooked form; resembling that of a scythe or reaping-hook. 

FA'LCHION, faul-shon, $. [fauction, Fr.] a short crooked 
sword or scymeter. 

FA'LCON, s. [fanlcon, Fr.] a bird of prey of the hawk 
kind, superior to all others for courage, docility, gentleness, 
and nobleness of nature. In Gunnery, a sort of cannon, 
whose diameter at the bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, length seven feet, load two 
pounds and a quarter, shot two inches and a half diameter, 
and two pounds and a half weight. 

FA'LCONER, s. [ faulconnicr , Fr.] one who breeds, tames, 
and tutors birds of prey, as falcons, hawks, &c. 

FA'LCONET, s. [faulconnette, Fr.] a kind of ordnance 
whose diameter at the bore is four inches and a quarter, 


weight four hundred pounds, length six feet, load one pound 
and d quarter, shot something more than two inches diameter, 
and one pound and a quarter weight. 

FA'LCONRY, s. [ faulconnerie, Fr.] the art of breeding, 
taming, and teaching birds of prey to pursue and take game. 

FA'LDAGE, ». [faldagium, barb. Lat.] a privilege, which 
several lords anciently reserved to themselves of setting up 
folds for sheep in any field within their manors, the better to 
manure them, and this not only lor their own, but likewise for 
their tenants’ sheep. 

FA'LDFKE, s. a composition paid anciently by tenants for 
the privilege of foldage. 

FA'LDING, s. [fcald, Sax.] a kind of coarse cloth. 

FA'LDSTQOL, *. [faldisterium, low Lat.] a kind of stooi 
placed at the south sidu of the altar, on which the kings of 
England kneel at their coronation. Also, a bishop’s chair. 

FA ‘ L KI .V (HIA M. See Folk is gii am. 

FA'LKIRK, a town of Scotland, in Stirlingshire, with about 
12,743 inhabitants; votes with its district for one representa¬ 
tive. In 1298 a battle was fought here between Wallace and 
Edward 1. king of England; also for being the place where 
tlie rebels defeated the forces of king George II. on Jan. 17, 
1746. Here the great markets of Highland cattle, called 
Tri/sts, are held four times a year. It is seated on an emi¬ 
nence, near the Carton and the Great Canal, 12 miles S. S. E. 
of Stirling, and 24 W. by N. of Edinburgh. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, two large islands, with a num¬ 
ber of smaller islands surrounding them, in the S. Atlantic, 
eastward of the Strait of Magellan. They were discovered bv 
Sir 11. Hawkins, in 1594, and in 1765, the Hugli-!i made a 
settlement here ; but in 1770, the Spaniards forcibly dispos¬ 
sessed them : the alfair was settled by a convention, amt the 
English regained possession; hut abandoned them in 1774. 
Lat. from 51.6. to 52. 30. S. Ion. from 56. 30. to 62. 15. \V. 

To FALL, faul, v. n. [preterit l fell, or have fallen, or 
fain ; part. pass, fallen ; feallan. Sax.] to descend by ac< i- 
dent from a higher to a lower place; to drop; to move down 
any descent; to die, or come to a sudden end; to he degradt d 
front a high station to a low one ; to decrease or dimmish in 
value, weight, or quality; to enter into any state of the body 
or mind; as “ Fall asleep.” Shalt. “ FtII into such a rage.” 
Knodes. To sink below a thing in comparison, used with 
short. To happen; to bcfal. To light on. To handle or 
treat distinctly. To come upon, as a punishment. To be 
horn, or yeaned. 2’o fall a watt, to languish, or grow faint; 
to grow lean, or decrease in hulk; to revolt; to apostatize; 
to perish, or be lost. To fall hitch, to fail of a promise or re¬ 
solution; to recede or give wav. I’sed with down, to bow or 
bend as a suppliant; to sink, or tumble prostrate on the 
ground. To fall from, to ivvolt. Tu fa/I in, to coincide, or 
concur; to comply. To ft'l off, to separate ; to polish; to 
forsake. To full on, to begin to do a thing eagerly; to as¬ 
sault, or make an attack. To fall over, to revolt. To fall out, 
to quarrel; to happen ; to drop. To fall to, to begin eagerly 
to cat; to apply himself to. To fall under, to be subject to, 
to be ranged with. 

FALL, s. the act of dropping from a higher place ; the act 
of tumbling prostrate upon the ground ; -he violence suilertd 
from dropping accidentally from a higher place; death; over¬ 
throw; ruin; loss of greatness; decrease in price or value. 
Lessening of sound or cadence, applied to music. A cataract, 
cascade, or descent of water from a high place; the outlet of 
a current into any other water; autumn, or the time when the 
loaves drop or full from the trees. In Divinity, the state of our 
first parents, wherein, on account of eating of tne forbidden 
tree, they lost the happiness of living in Paradise; and, accord¬ 
ing to Milton, “ brought death into the world, uud all our woe.” 
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FALLACIOUS, a. [fullax, Lat.] producing mistakes; full 
of sophistry; raising false expectations; deceitful. 

FALLACIOUSLY, ad. so as to deceive by false appear¬ 
ances ; or tending to lead into mistakes by sophistry. 

FALLACIOUSNESS, s. tendency to deceive; inconclu- 
siveness. 

FA LLACY, s. [fallacia, Lat.] an argument made use of to 
lead a person into an error; a sophism ; deceit. 

FALLIBILITY, s. [from fullo, Lat.] liableness or possibility 
of being deceived, or of being in an error. 

FA'LLIBLE, a. [from/«//<>, Lat.] liable to error. 

FA'LLIBLY, tul. in a fallible manner. 

FA'LLING, s. an indenting, or hollow in a surface, opposed 
to prominence. That which tails. 

FA'LLIXGSICKNESS, s. See F.i-ii.e psv. 

FA'LLOW, a. [/aimer, Sax.] p de red, or pale yellow, ap¬ 
plied to colour. In Husbandry, unsowed, or left to rest after 
certain years of tillage; plowed, but not sowed, or left for a 
second plowing. Figuratively, unplowed, uncultivated, applied 
to ground. Unoccupied, or neglected. 

FA'LLOW, s. [fa!ewe. Sax.] ground plowed in order to a 
second plowing. Land untitled, and suffered to rest. 

To FA'LLOW, v. n. to plow in order to a second plowing, 
after an interval of rest. 

FA'LLOWNESS, s. barrenness ; exemption from bearing. 
FALMOUTH, a rich, trading, well-built, sea-port town, 
of Cornwall, with about 72-14 inhabitants, and the station of 
the packets to Spain, Portugal, and America. The merchants 
trade with Portugal in ships of their own; and have also a 
great share in the pilchard fishery. The harbour is so very 
commodious, that ships of the greatest burden can come up to 
its quay; and it has, besides, so many deep and well-sheltered 
creeks belonging to it, that the whole British navy may here 
ride safely in any wind; and next to Milford Haven, it is justly 
considered as the noblest and most extensile road for shipping 
in Great Britain. It is defended by the castles of St. Mnwe 
and Pcndennis, each on high rocks at the entrance. It is go¬ 
verned by a mayor, has a market on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and is seated on the river Kale, at its entrance into 
the British Channel, 10 miles S. of Truro, and 2b!) W. S. W. 
of London. 

FALSE, a. [ falsns, Lat.] not true, morally or physically; 
representing a thing to be what it is not; fictitious, or counter¬ 
feit; treacherous, or unjust; hypocritical, or feigned. 
FAI.SEHEA'RTED, «. treacherous; deceitful; hollow. 

FA LSEHOOD, s. [from false and had, Sax.] the setting 
down and uttering in words the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas otherwise than it is ; or the representing a thing to be 
different from what we think it to be; want of truth, faithful¬ 
ness or honesty; treachery; iinpostuie; a lie, or the saying 
that a tiling is what we are conscious it is not. Synox. Con¬ 
trariety to truth is the general idea of lie and falsehood; but 
that of lie supposes always something criminal, whereas that 
of falsehood does not. If, questioned in a cause wherein 
bound to tell the truth, we do not, we are guilty of a lie; if 
we deviate from truth where there is no such obligation, it is 
no other than a falsehood. 

FALSELY, ad. untruly; contrary to truth; erroneously; 
perfidiously; deceitfully; treacherously. 

FALSENESS, s. contrariety to truth, honesty, or faithful¬ 
ness ; want of veracity; duplicity; perfidy. 

FALSETTO, s. [Ital.] in Music, a feigned voice. 

FALSIFI'ABLE, a. liable to be counterfeited or corrupted. 

FALSIFICATION, s. the act of altering the words of a 
sentence so as to make it signify something contrary to the 
opinion of the author; contradiction, or confutation. 

FA'LSI FI ER, s. one who vltcrs the words or sentences 


of an author, so as to make the sense contrary.to wlmt It 
was originally; one who counterfeits, or makes a thing 
appear to be what it is not j a liar, or inventor of false¬ 
hoods. 

To FA'LSIFY, t>. a. [falsifier, Fr.] to counterfeit, or forge; 
to gaiblc, or alter the sense of a book or writing. Figuratively, 
to confute, or prove false; to violate by treachery. Neuterly, 
to lie, or tell an untruth. 

FALSITY, s. [fulsitas, Lat.] misrepresentation; a false¬ 
hood, or lie. Figuratively, an error. 

To FALTER, faul-ter, v. n. [faltar. Span.] applied to pro¬ 
nunciation, to hesitate or stammer. To fail in any act of the 
bod v or mind. Actively, to sift, or cleanse. 

FA'LTERINGLY, ad. with hesitation and stammering, 
applied to utterance of words. With languor, feebleness, or 
weakness, applied to any act. of the body or mind. 

FAME, s. [fu/ia, Lat.] honourable report; celebrity; re¬ 
nown. Figuratively, rumour, or re|iort. 

FA'MED, part, spoken of with honour and esteem. 

FA'MELESS, a. inglorious; unknown; of no repute. 

FAMI LIAR, a. [Jdmiliuris, Lat.] belonging to a family; 
affable, or easy in conversation ; with freedom; accustomed; 
common; well known; frequent; easy; too free. 

FAMIT.IAR, s. one long and intimately acquainted. A 
demon, supposed to attend the call of a person. 

FAMILIA'RITY, s. an easiness and freedom of access and 
discourse, generally observed between persons long and inti¬ 
mately acquainted, being free from constraint, formality, and 
ceremony ; affability. Figuratively, habit. 

To FAMl'l.lARIZE, r. a. [faiuiliariser, Fr.] to wear away 
the impression of awe, or distant respect, occasioned by no¬ 
velty ; to bring down from a state of distant superiority to 
that of a person long known and joined in the bauds of friend¬ 
ship. To make familiar, or common. 

FAMI'LIARLY, ad. unceremoniously; commonly; easily. 

FA'MILLE, fa-meel, ad. [cm farnille, Fr.] in a family way ; 
domestically. 

FA MILY, s. [familia, Lat.] those who live, in the same 
house, or descend from the same progenitor; household. 

FA MINE, s. [famine, Fr. fames, Lat.] scarcity of food ; 
dearth ; distress for want of necessary food. 

To FA'MISII, v. a. [from fames, Lat.] to kill with hunger, 
or want of food; to starve; to kill with want of something ne¬ 
cessary to support life. Neuterly, to die of hunger. 

FA MOUS, a. [ftmosus, Lat.] much talked of and praised 
for remarkable virtue, great exploits, useful inventions, or in¬ 
genious compositions; renowned. Sometimes applied to bad 
as well as good actions, but with impropriety. 

FAMOUSLY, ad. spoken of with esteem, or renown, and 
generally known for something extraordinary. Notoriously. 

FA'MOUSNESS, s. great renown or fame; celebrity. 

FA N, s. [vaultus, Lat.] an instrument used by the ladies to 
defend their complexion from the sun, or to move the air and 
cool themselves. Figuratively, any thing spread out, resem¬ 
bling a lady’s fan; any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. An instrument by whicli chaff is cleansed or winnowed 
from the corn, from van, Fr. An instrument to blow up or 
raise a fire. 

To FAN, v. a. to cool by the motion of a fan; to put 
the air into motion; to raise a fire. To separate, or 
winnow. 

FANATIC, or FANATICAL, a. [fanatinis, Lat.] en¬ 
tertaining wild, imaginary, and enthusiastic notions. 

FANATIC, s. a person who bus wild notions in religion; 
an enthusiast. 

FANATICISM, s. religious madness; enthusiasm. 

FANCIFUL, a. entertaining odd and chimerical no- 
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lions; changing or taking up an opinion, without consulting 
reason. 

FA'NCIFULLY, ad. whimsically. 

FA'NCIFULNESS, s. the habit of following the wild 
notions of the fancy or imagination, rather than those of 
reason. 

FA'NCY, i. [contracted from fantasy; (jiarrairiu, Gr.] a 
power or faculty of the mind, which compounds ideas re¬ 
ceived by the senses, and by that means forms objects, per¬ 
sons, representations, and oilier ideas which have no existence 
without us; the imagination; an opinion formed barely by the 
operation of the imagination, without the interposition of rea¬ 
son ; an idea, image, or conception of the mind; a liking, in¬ 
clination, or fondness; mere humour, whim, or caprice; some 
thing, or invention, which pleases. 

To FA'NCY, v. a. to conceive or form an idea of in the 
mind. To like or grow fond of. Neuterly, to imagine. 

FANE, s. [faunin, Lat.] a temple or place devoted to reli¬ 
gious worship. 

FA'NFARON, s. [Fr.] a bully; a hector; one who makes 
a great parade or ostentatious boast of his abilities, and pro¬ 
mises more than be can perform; a blusterer. 

FANFARONADE, s. [from fanfaron, Fr.] a bluster; 
an ostentatious show or boast of a person’s abilities anti 
virl lies. 

To FANG, v. a. [f ingen, Sax.] to seize; to gripe. 

FANG, s. the long tusk of a boar; the nails or daws of a 
bird or beast. In Botany, any shoot or tendril, by means of 
which one plant takes hold of another. 

FA'NGED, a. furnished with fangs or long teeth. 

FA'NGI.E, s. [from femjan, Sax.] a silly attempt; a 
frivolous or trifling scheme. At present rarely used, jinless 
joined with tin; word new; as new fanglcs, new fangle- 
tuss. 

FA'NGLF.D, part, or a. gawdy; ridiculously or ostenta¬ 
tiously showy and ornamented; fashioned. 

FA NGI.KSS, a. without fangs or teeth ; toothless, 

FA'NGOT, s. a quantity of wares, as raw silk, Arc. contain¬ 
ing from one to two hundred weight three quarters. 

FA'NIONS, s. [ltal.] in the Military Art, small flags carried 
along with the baggage. 

FA'NNKl., s. [ J'anon. Fr.] an ornament like a scarf, worn 
by a priest round bis left aim when be officiates at mass. 

FA'NNER, s. one who makes use of a fan; a winnower. 

FA'NTASIED, part, or a. filled or troubled with odd ima¬ 
ginations or fancies. 

FA'NTASM.s. [fantasme, old Fr.] an apparition. 

FANTASTIC, or FANTA'STIC A1,, a. [fantastiqne, Fr.] 
imaginary; unreal; irrational; capricious; humorous; go¬ 
verned by whim and fancy: conceited ; affected. 

FANTA'STICAl.l.Y, ad. in a manner which can only 
exist in imagination; capriciously; with great unsteadi- 

ilGSS* 

FANTA'STI CA l.N ESS, or FA NTA'STIC K NESS, s. whiin- 
sicnlncss; capriciousness; conceit; affectation. 

FA'NTASY, s. [fantasia, I,at.] fancy; imagination. 

PANTIN', a populous kingdom on the Gold Coast of 
Guinea, extending about .'!0 miles along the sea-shore. The 
soil is fertile, producing fruits, maize, and palm wine. The 
small towns are very numerous, and the coast is inhabited by 
ah nit 4000 fishermen. The capital, which is of the same 
name, is situated about 12 miles up the country. The British 
and Dutch have forts here, and oilier European nations have 
traded here for gold and slaves. Annemabo, the British fort, 
is at the mouth of a river, in lat. 5.5. N. Ion. 0. 10. E. 

FA NTOM, s. [fantome, Fr.] a spirit; a clmntera; as idle 
conceit; an imaginary apparition; o whim. 
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FAP, a, a cant word in the time of Shakspeare for fuddled 
or drunk. 

FA’QUIR, ». See Fakir. 

FAR, ad. [feor , Sax.] to a great distance, considered either 
in length, or as extending on all sides. Almost; in a great 
measure; as, “ The day is far spent.” This word is often 
used in compositions; as far-seeing, far-looking. Puov. 
Far fetch'd and dear bought is good for ladies. 

F'AR, a. distant from any place mentioned or implied. 
Used with off, both as an adverb and as an adjective. From 
far is used lor a far or remote place. 

FAR, s. [contracted from farrow] the offspring of a sow. 

■'To FARCE, v.a. [ftrcio, l.al.] to stuff with mingled ingre¬ 
dients. Figuratively, l<rexleii(l. or swell out. See Fouck, 

_ FARCE, s. [Fr.] a dramatic entertainment of the com if 
kind, never exceeding three acts, seldom exceeding two, and 
not confined to the established laws of the drama; a piece 
farced, or stuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits, capable of 
raising latigliler. Figuratively, any incident or circumstance 
which is rather diverting than serious, ami rather ridiculous 
than rational. 

FA’RCICAL, a. belonging or suitable to a farce. 

FA’RCY, s. [ farcina, ltal.] a disease in horses or oxen, 
which vitiates their mass of blood ; probably curable by 
antimony. 

FA R DF.D, part. a. painted. Shni\tunr. 

FA’RDFiL, s. [fardctlo, ltal.] a bundle, or litile pack. 

To F’ARE, i>. n. [faran. Sax.] to go ; to travel: to walk or 
move from one place to another; as, “ So on he yb Par. 
Lost. To be in any state or condition, either cm I or bad. 
To live, applied to the manner of eating; to be cnteilaincd 
with food. To proceed in a train of consequences. To 
happen. 

F’ARE, s. [Sax.] journey ; passage. The price paid for 
passage in any carriage, by land or water ; the person cairicd. 
F’ood, or provision for eating. 

FA REHAM, a town of Hants, with a market on Widws- 
day, and a considerable trade in coals, corn, Ac. besides a 
manufacture of canvass and cordage. Blicks ami tiles, of 
superior excellence, are made here ; and sim ps and smulhr 
vessels are built. It is pleasantly situated at the N. \V. point 
of Portsmouth Harbour, (with a quay, at which xosels of 200 
tons can unload) 5 miles N. N. \V. of Gosport, ami 7,'j \V. by 
S. of London. Population 4402. 

F’AREWE’L, ail. a compliment used at parting, whereby 
we wish the person well whom we take leave of. 

F'ARFIWE'L, s. leave; the act of parting. Sometimes used 
adjectivelv, for valedictory. 

FARFE'TCIl, s. a deep stratagem or artifice. 

FARFETCHED, a. brought from places at a great dis¬ 
tance off; sought with cure and pains; not naturally intro¬ 
duced ; elaborately strained. 

FARINACEOUS, a. [from farina, Lat.] mealy; resem¬ 
bling meal; tasting like meal or flour of corn. 

FARM, s. [from/com. Sax.] ground let to a tenant; ground 
occupied in tillage, whether it be a person’s own. or hired; tin; 
state of lands let out to the culture of a tenant; a certain sum 
of money paid to government for tile right to receive its cus¬ 
toms or taxes. 

To FARM, e. a. to let or hire land of another person for 
tillage; to cultivate lands; to rent customs or taxes. To 
maintain paupers at a certain price for a given period. 

FA'KMEiR, s. one who cultivates his own or hired land; 
one who rents taxes. 

FA'RMING, *. the business of a farmer. 

FA'RMOST, «. [superlative of far] most distant. 

FA'RNESS, s. distance; remoteness. 
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FA'RNHAM, a town in Surrey, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day. It is 3 eated on the river Wye, and is a pretty good 
town, with a castle seated on an eminence, belonging to the 
bishops of Winchester, and a royal military college, for the 
instruction of young officers in mathematics, fortification, &c. 
The houses are handsome; and the market large for hops, 
wheat, oats, and barley. Farnham is celebrated for its hop 
plantations; and is 12 miles W. of Guildford, and 38 W. S. W. 
of London. Population 5828, 

FARRA'GINOUS, a. [from farrago, I At.] composed of 
different things or persons; huddled. 

FARRAGO, s. [I.at.] a mixed mass; a medley. 

FA'KKIEIl, s. [ferrarius, l.at.] a maker and fitter of 
horses’ shoes ; a horse-doctor. 

To FA'RRIF.R, v.n. to practise physic or surgery on horses; 
to^pfactise the veterinary art. 

FA'RRIKEY, a. formerly the practice of trimming the feet, 
and curing the diseases of horses; but of late years, and 
since the subject has employed the attention of scientific per¬ 
sons, the term farriery has been confined to the shoeing of 
horses, and the physicking or healing of the sick animal lias 
obtained the more imposing title of Veterinary Art. 

FA'RRINGDON, a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, and a population of 3033 souls; 15 miles W. of 
Abingdon, and 68 W. by N. of London. 

To FA'RROW, v. a. to bring forth pigs, applied to swine. 

FA'RROW, s. [fearth. Sax.] a little pig. 

FARSFSTAN, or Furs, a province of Persia, bounded on 
the N. by Irac-Agemi; on the F.. by Kerman; on the S. by 
the Persian Gulf; and on the W. by Chusistun ; about -120 
miles long, and 360 broad. It is very fertile, and famous for 
its excellent wines, called the wines of Schiras, the capital of 
this province. Here are the ruins of Pcrsepolis, perhaps the 
most magnificent in the world. The forests furnish mastic; 
and numbers of wild swine and wild eats inhabit the moun¬ 
tainous parts. 

FA'RTIIER, a. [Johnson says this word is generally but 
improperly considered as the comparative of fur; whereas it 
comes from forth, farther, farthest ; and that we ought to 
write it further and furthest] at a greater distance, more re¬ 
mote, applied to situation. Longer. Adverbially, at, or to a 
greater distance. Used as a connective particle in a dis¬ 
course, it implies moreover, again, besides. 

FA'UTHEST, a. most distant; most remote. Adverbially, 
at or to the greatest distance. 

FA'RTHING, s. [from feower. Sax. fourth, and ling, Sav. 
a diminutive termination] the smallest English coin, being in 
value the fourth part of a penny. 

FA'RTHING ALE, s. [verdegarde, Belg.] a hoop, or petti¬ 
coat, used to make the others stand out by means of circles of 
whalebone, or cane, which are sewed upon it. 

FA'SCES, s. [Lat.] rods or staves tied up in a bundle with 
an axe thrust into one end, and borne before the Roman ma¬ 
gistrates, as an ensign or badge of authority. 

FA'SCETS, s. in the art of making glass, are the irons 
thrust into the mouths of bottles, in order to convey them to 
the annealing tower. 

FA'SCIA, s. [Lat.] in Architecture, a broad list, fillet, or 
band, used in architraves and pedestals. In brick buildings, 
the jutting out of the bricks over the windows. 

FASCfATED, a. bound with fillets, or bandages. 

To FASCINATE, v. a. [ faseino, Lat.] to bewitch, or in¬ 
fluence, by enchantment or witchcraft. 

FASCINATION, s. [fascinatio, I.at.] the act of bewitching, 
generally applied to that of the eye or tongue. 

FA'SCINES, fas-sccns,' s. [Fr.] in Fortification, faggots, 
or small branches of trees,' or bavins, bound up in bundles, 


which are mixed with earth, and serve to fill the trenches, to 
screen the men, make parapets of trenches, &c. 

FASHION, (in this word and its derivatives the i is 
generally omitted in pronunciation— -flshon) s', [fapm, Fr.] 
the form, make, or cut of any thing; the manner in which 
any thing is performed; general practice; custom, or the 
form which ts most commonly made use of. Men of fashion, 
implies men of rank, state, or dignity. Synos. Fashion rises 
from labour, and results from the workmanship, the workman 
enriching it more or less according to his taste. Figure springs 
from design, and results from the outlines of the thing, the 
author of the plan making it either more or less regular ac¬ 
cording to his abilities. Phov. As good be out of the world 
as out of the fashion. 

To FA'SHION, v. a. [faconner, Fr.] to make in a particu¬ 
lar form or shape; to mould; to figure; to fit, to adapt; to 
make according to the general taste. 

FA'SIIIONABLE, a. established by custom, or mode ; made 
according to the general taste, or mode; observant of the 
mode; of a rank or dignity superior to the vulgar. 

FA'SHIONABLENF.SS, s. conformity to the reigning taste; 
modish elegance; form; external appearance. 

FASHIONABLY, ad. in a manner conformable to the 
reigning taste or custom; with modish elegance. 

FASH 10NIST, s. a follower of the mode; a coxcomb. 

To FAST, v. ii. [ftestnn. Sax.] to abstain from eating or 
drinking; to mortify the body by abstaining from food, for a 
certain time, on a religious account. 

FAST, s. a space of time wherein a person takes little or no 
food; religious mortification by abstinence. 

FAST, a. [Sax.] firm; fixed; deep or sound, applied to 
sleep. Strong; impregnable. Firm in adherence. Closed, 
or shut close. Speedy; swift; quick; fiom Jfest, Brit. 

FAST, ad. firmly; iminoveably. Closely; nearly. Swiftly, 
applied to motion. Frequently, applied to repetition. 

To FA'STEN, i>. a. to make firm or immoveable; to fix ; 
to cement, tie, or link together; to conjoin ; to unite insepara¬ 
bly ; to affix. Neuterly, to stick or adhere. 

FA S TENER, s. one that makes firm, ties, or binds. 

FA'STER, s. one that abstains from food. 

FASTHA'NDED, a. covetous; avaricious. 

FASTIDIO'SITY, or FASTl'DIOUSNESS, *. disdainful¬ 
ness; contemptuousness; squeamishness. 

FASTI'DIOUS, a. [fastidiosus, I.at.] disdainful; nice to a 
fault; squeamish ; hard to be pleased. 

FASTI'DIOUSLY, ad. contemptuously; disdainfully. 

FASTNESS, s. [ fastennesse, Sax.] firmness, or firm ad¬ 
herence to a cause or party. A strong hold, or fortress. 

FA'STUOUS, a. [fastuosvs, Lat.] proud; haughty. 

FAT, a. [feet. Sax.] full-fed; flesny; plump; or covered 
with an oily or unctuous substance. Gross; dull, from 
fat, Fr. Figuratively, wealthy ; rich ; as, “ A fat benc- 
’fice.” 

FAT, s. an oily and sulphureous part of the blood, depo¬ 
sited in the cells of the membrana adiposa, from the innu¬ 
merable little vessels which are spread amongst them. The fat 
is to be found immediately under the skin, in most parts of the 
body. There are two sorts of fat; one yellow, soft, and lax, 
easily melted ; another, firm, white, brittle, and not so easily 
melted, called suet or tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 
the bones for a third sort of fat. 

FAT, s. See Vat. 

FATAL, a. [fatalis, Lat] causing inevitable death or 
destruction; caused by fate, destiny, or necessity. 

FATALISM, s. the doctrine of fate, or opinion that the 
occurrences of life and products of nature are established by 
an unalterable necessity; predestinarianism. 
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FATALIST, $. one who believes and maintains that all 
things happen by invincible necessity; a predestinarian. 

FATALITY, s. [fatalite, Fr.] a predetermined and in¬ 
vincible . necessary order or series of things and events ; a 
decree of fate; predestination. An invincible influence or bias. 
A tendency to danger, destruction, or death. 

FATALLY, ad. mortally; in such a manner as to occasion 
death ; by the decree of fate, or by an inevitable and invincible 
necessity. 

FATE, s. [/alum , Lat.] an inevitable necessity, depending 
on some fixed or superior cause; destiny. Figuratively, a 
necessary or predetermined event; death; destruction; the 
cause of death. 

FA'TF.D, a. decreed, or determined by fate; invested or 
endued with any quality by fate. 

FATHER, (the a is pronounced broad, like the German, 
nr a in ah!) s. [father, Sax.] one who has begotten a son 
or a daughter. Figuratively, the first ancestor; the title 
generally given to a person in years, because old enough, 
and on account of his age deserving, to be reverenced as 
one’s father. Used in the plural, for the ecclesiastical writers 
of the first centures. An inventor. The title of a popish 
confessor, particularly that of a Jesuit. The title given to a 
senator in ancient Rome. The appellation of one of the 
Persons in the blessed and adorable Trinity, so called as be¬ 
getting the Sou in an ineffable manner; likewise called our 
Father, on account of giving us being, of protecting us with a 
fatherly kindness, and of adopting us as coheirs with Christ in 
the system of redemption. 

To FATHER, v. a. to adopt as a son or daughter; to 
adopt, or pretend to be the author of, a composition. To ascribe 
to any one as his offspring, used with on. 

FATHERHOOD, s. the state or condition of a parent or 
father; the character or authority of a father. 

FATHER-IN-LAW, s. a husband's or wife’s father. It is 
also improperly used for step-father, or mother's husband after 
the father’s death. 

FATHERLESS, a. [fatherleas , Sax.] without a father. 

FATI1ERLINESS, s. the tenderness of a father. 

FATHERLY, a. like a father; tender; protecting. 

FATHERLY, ad. in the manner of a father. 

FATHOM, s. [ fefthrm, Sax.] a long measure containing 
six feet, or two yards, being taken from the space a man can 
reach with both his arms extended, and chiefly used at sea. 
Figuratively, reach ; penetration ; depth of entrance. 

To FATHOM, v. a. to encompass with the arms extended; 
to sound, or try the depth of water, or of a pit, Ac. Figura¬ 
tively, to reach, or comprehend ; to try the depth of a ditlicult 
subject; to penetrate, sound, or go to the bottom of a design. 

FATHOMLESS, a. that has no bottom, or is so deep as not 
to be measured. Not to be comprehended, applied to mys¬ 
teries, or difficulties in writing. 

FATl'lHCAL, a. [fatidicus, Lat.] prophetical. 

FA1TFEROUS, a. [J'atifcr, Lat.] deadly; mortal; destruc¬ 
tive. 

FA'TIGABLE, a. [fatigo, Lat.] easily wearied; susceptible 
of weariness. 

To FA'TIGATE, v. a. to weary; to fatigue; to tire. 

FATI'GUE, fa-teeg, s. [fatigue, Fr. from fatigo, Lat.] 
languor, faintness, or weariness caused by labour. Figura¬ 
tively, the cause of weariness. Synon. It is the continuation 
of the same thing that either wearies or tires; with this differ¬ 
ence, that weary implies a less degree, tired a greater ; but it 
is labour that fatigues. We are weary or tired with standing; 
we are fatigued with work. 

To FATI'GUE, t>. a. to lire, exhaust, or make faint and 
languid with labour; to weary; to harass. 


FA'TLING, s. a young animal fattened for slaughter. 

FA'TNER, or FATTENER, t. that which gives fatness. 
FATNESS, or FATTINESS, s. the quality of being fleshy, 
plump or fat. Grease; sliminess; fulness of flesh. Fertility, 
or fruitfulness, applied to ground. That which causes plenty, 
as, “ The clouds drop fatness." 

To FATTEN, v. a. to make fat by feeding. To make fruit¬ 
ful, applied to ground. Neuterly, to grow fat. 

FATTY, a. oily; greasy ; unctuous ; oleaginous. 

FATU ITY, s. [fatuite, Fr.] foolishness; weakness of under¬ 
standing ; a low degree of madness or phrenzy. 

FATUOUS, a. [fatuus, Lat.] stupid; foolish; applied to 
the understanding. Illusory; deceitful. Impotent. 

FA'TWITTF.D, a. heavy ; dull; or stupid. 

FAU’CET, a. [ fausset, Fr.] a wooden pipe generally forced 
into a barrel or cask to give passage to the liquor, and stopped 
with a peg or spiggot. 

FA'UCHION, s. a crooked sword. See Falchion 

FA'UFKL, s. [Fr.] the fruit of a species of the palm-tree. 

FAVI'LLOUS, a. [from favilla, Lat.] consisting of ashes. 

FAULT, s. [faute, Fr.] a slight defect or crime, which sub¬ 
jects a person to blame, but not to punishment; a deviation 
from, or transgression of a rule, in some trifling circumstances. 
Defect; want; absence. Puzzle; difficulty. 

FA'ULTLESS, a. without defect; perfect; blameless. 

FA'ULTY, a. slightly transgressing any rule; blameable; 
defective, or not fit for the use it is intended for. 

To FA'VOUR, (in this word and its derivatives the o is 
dropped in pronunciation, as, fheur, finer able, Ac.) v. a. 
[favco, Lat.] to support, encourage, promote, advance or con¬ 
duce to an undertaking. To resemble in features. To nssi.-t, 
support, countenance, or encourage, a person. 

FA'VOUR, s. [/acor, Lat.] countenance; propitious aspect; 
support, or encouragement; defence or vindication. A kind¬ 
ness granted ; leave, permission, or pardon. A ribband formed 
into a rose, and worn as a cockade. 

FAVOURABLE, a. kind; encouraging; affectionate; con¬ 
ducive to; tender; averse from censure. Convenient, suited 
or adapted to a particular design ; propitious ; friendly. 

FA'VOURABLENESS, s. a kindness shewed in pardoning 
a person’s defects, in supporting his endeavours, and in encou¬ 
raging his undertakings. Benignity. 

FAVOURABLY, ad. kindly ; with encouragement, tender¬ 
ness, or affection; with favour, or kind regard. 

FAVOURED, part, regarded with kindness. Featured. 

FAVOURER, s. one who encourages or countenances any 
person or thing ; a well wisher ; a friend. 

FA'VOURITE, s. [the most proper spelling seems to be 
favorite, because derived from favori, favorite, Fr. favorites, 
Ital.] one regarded with particular kindness, and distinguished 
from others by the familiarities shewn him either by a private 
person or prince. 

FA'VOURITE, n. esteemed or beloved above others. 

FA'USEN, s. a sort of large eel. 

FA'USSE-BRAY, fose-bray, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a small 
mount of earth, four fathoms wide, erected on the level round 
the foot of the rampart, to fire upon the enemy, when he is so 
far advanced that you caunot force him back ; and also to re¬ 
ceive the ruins which the cannons make in the body of the place. 

FA'UTOR, s. [Lat.] a favourer, defender, or eneourager. 

FA'UTRESS, s. a woman that favours, encourages, or shews 
countenance. 

FAWN, s. [faon, Fr.] a young deer. 

To FAWN, v. a. [faonner, Fr.] in its primary signification, 
to bring forth a fawn. To make use of insinuating and allur¬ 
ing gestures, applied to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour to 
gain favour by mean and servile compliances. 

5 A 
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FA WNER, s. one who pay* servile courtship, or endeavours 
to gain favour by mean and servile compliances. 

FA'WNINGLY, ad. in a cringing and servile manner. 

FAY, s. [fie, Fr.] a fairy; an elf. 

l’o FF.AGUF., feeg, t>. a. [from fegen, Tcut.] to whip, chas¬ 
tise, or beat. 

FKAL, s. sod or turf. Adjcctively ; faithful. 

FE'ALTY, s. [fiaultc, Fr.] duty due from a subject to a 
king, or from any person to his superior; fidelity; loyalty. 

FEAR, s. [vaer, Tent.] dread, or painful apprehension of 
danger; dejection of mind, or awe, at the presence of any 
person ; anxiety or solicitude ; the object of fear. 

To FEAR, v. a. to apprehend evil, applied both to persons 
and things ; to dread ; to be afraid of. 

FE'ARFUL, a. timorous, or easily affected with fear; afraid. 
Awful; commanding reverence. Terrible; frightful. 

FE ARFULLY, ad. in a manner which betrays or causes 
fear. In a manner to be reverenced. Awfully. 

FF.'ARFULNESS, s. an habitual dread or fear; timorous¬ 
ness. State of being afraid ; dread ; awe ; timidity. 

FE ARLESS, a. free from fear; not regarding danger, either 
present or future; intrepid ; courageous; bold. 

FE'ARLKSSLY, ad. exemption from fear; intrepidly.. 

FK'ASIBLE, foe-zi-ble, a. [ faisable , Fr.] practicable ; such 
ns may be done, or effected. 

FE'ASIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to he practicable, or 
possible to be done. 

FEAST, feest, s. f festmn, Lnt.] a sumptuous entertainment; 
something nice or delicious to the palate. An anniversary day 
of rejoicing, on a civil or religious occasion. 

To FEAST, v. n. to cat sumptuously ; to live on costlv and 
delicious eatables. To eat together on a day of joy. Actively, 
to entertain sumptuously ; to pamper. 

FE'ASTER, s. one that fares deliciously ; one that entertains 
magnificently: a banquetter; a feast maker. 

FE'ASTFUL. a. festival or rejoicing. Luxurious ; riotous. 

FEAT, s. \ fait, Fr.] a thing done; an act, action, or exploit; 
a trick ; an odd or extraordinary motion of the limbs. 

FEATHER, fe-tlier, s. [filler, Tent.] the covering of 
birds, and that by which they are enabled to fly. Figura¬ 
tively, kind, nature, or species; as, “ I am not ol that 
feather." Shah. An ornament; a mere empty title; a mere 
plaything, or something only fit. to divertor cause laughter; 
as, “ A wit’s a feather." Pope. In Farriery, a turning or 
parting of the hair on the forehead, resembling an car of 
barley. 

To FE'ATHER, v. a. to dress in, or fit with feathers. To 
enrich ; to adorn. 'To feather ones nest, to amass riches. 

FE ATHERED, a. clothed, fitted with, or carrying feathers. 
Figuratively, having one edge thin and the other thick. 

FE'ATHKRKLXjE, s. a board that has one edge thinner 
than the other. 

FE ATIIERFFAV, properly FE VERFEW, s. a plant. 

FE'ATHERFOIL, s. a plant growing in ditches in some 
parts of England, called also the water-violet. The leaves lie 
concealed under water, the spikes of flowers only appearing 
above, which grow ir. whorls at the joints of the hollow stalks. 
It flowers in June. 

FE'ATHERGRASS, s. a kind of grass with woolly awns, 
found on mountains. 

FE'ATHER LESS, a. destitute of feathers. 

FE'ATIIER.MOSS, s. a kind of moss of which there are 
foity-seven kinds found in England. 

FEA'TLY, ad. in a neat, skilful, or dexterous manner. 

FEA'TNERS, s. neatness ; nicety; dexterity. 

FEATURE, s. [failure, old Fr.] the east or make of the 
face, or any part or lineament of it. Workmanship. 


To l’EAZE, i'. a. to untwist the end of a rope and reduce 
it ngain to flax. To beat, or whip with rods. 

To FEBIU’CITATK, v. n. [febricitor, Lat.j to be in a fever. 

FEBRl'CULOSE, a. [fairiculosus, Lat.] troubled with 
fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, s. [from febris and fngo, Lat.j in Medicine, 
a remedy to drive away or cure a fever. 

FEBRIFUGE, a. baving the power of curing a fever. 

FEBRILE, a. [febrilis, Lat.j constituting or proceeding 
from a fever. 

FEBRUARY, s. [so called from februa, the name of a 
feast held by the Romans, in behalf of the manes of the 
deceased. Februus, Lat. is the name of Pluto] the name of 
tin? second month of the year, according to the new style. 
In a common year it consists only of *28 days ; but in the 
bissextile, or leap year, it has 29, on account of the intercalary 
day added to that year. 

FECES, s. See F.v.cfs. 

FECULENCE, or FE'CUI.F.NCY, s. [fecnlcntia, Lat.j 
muddiness, or foulness, arising from dregs or sediments, ap¬ 
plied tu liquors. Figuratively, dregs ; sediment; lees. 

FECULENT, a. [ feculentns, Lat.j foul, dreggy, not clear, 
applied to liquors ; exerementitious. 

FECUND, a. [^faccnndus, Lat.j fruitful; prolific; fertile; 
abounding in children, or produce. 

FECUNDATION, s. [from facundo, Lat.j the act of making 
fruitful or prolific. 

FECUNDITY, s. the quality or power of producing or 
bringing forth in great abundance; fruitfulness. 

FED, the preterit and part. pass, of To Feed. 

FEDARY, or FE'DF.RARY, s. [fadus, Lat.j a confederate; 

a partner : or a dependent. 

FEDERAL, a. [from fuedus, Lat.j relating to, and having 
the nature of, a contract, confederacy, or league. 

FEDERATE, a. [faederatus, Lat.j leagued ; joined in con¬ 
federacy. 

FEDERATION, s. a league. Burke. 

FEE, s. [f oh, Sax.j in Law, lands and tenants held in 
perpetual right, on condition of an acknowledgment paid to 
the lord of the manor; a property; a reward, or money given 
to a physician or lawyer; a perquisite claimed by persons in 
office. 

To FEE, v. a. to pay or reward a counsellor or physician. 
To bribe ; to hire. To keep in hire. 

FEEBLE, a. [foible, Fr.] wanting strength; or weak in 
body or mind ; debilitated ; infirm ; sickly ; impotent. 

FEEBLEMINDED, a. weak, or wautiug resolution; timor¬ 
ous. 

l’EE'BLF.NESS, s. want of strength ; imbecility; debility. 

FEEBLY, ad. in a weak manner; without strength. 

To FEED, t\ a. [preterit and part. pass./cd; fedan, Sax.j 
to supply with food; to fatten, or make fat. Figuratively, to 
supply ; to nourish, cherish, or keep alive ; to keep in hope or 
expectation ; to delight or entertain. Neuterly, to take food ; 
to prey ; to place cattle to feed ; to grow fat. 

FEEDER, s. one who supplies with food; one that eats. 
Figuratively, a nourisher, supporter, or encourager. 

FEE-FARM, s. in Law, lands liolden by a man and his heirs 
for ever, under a yearly rent or acknowledgment paid to ano¬ 
ther ; tenure by which lands are so held. 

To FEEL, v. n. [preterit and part, pass .fclti felan, Sax] to 

crceive by the touch; to search by feeling. Figuratively, to 

ave a quick sensibility of good or evil which happens to others. 
Actively, to perceive by touching; to have the sense of pain 
or pleasure ; to be affected by; to perceive mentally. Svnon. 
We feel lightly ; we handle with the full hand. We feel a 
column, to know whether it be made of marble or wood. It 
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often happens, that a thing, though disagreeable to the eye, 
shall be agreeable to the feel. 

FEEL, s. the sense of feeling; the touch, 

FEE'LER, s. one who can distinguish by the touch. In 
Natural History, the horns or anteuuro of insects, whereby they 
grope out their way, and clean their eyes. 

FEELING, part, of Feel, that which expresses great sen¬ 
sibility, or affects strongly. 

FEELING, s. the sense whereby we get the ideas of hard, 
soft, dry, wet, smooth, rough, hot, cold, &c. It is both the 
grossest and most extensive of all the senses, if not that which 
includes all the rest. Figuratively, perception ; sensibility; 
tenderness. Influence upon sensibility. 

FEELINGLY, ad. in such a manner as if sensible of, or 
feeling any thing one’s self; so as to affect others deeply. 

FEE'SIMPLE, s. in Law, that whereof we are seised to us 
and our heirs for ever; a freehold. 

FEETA1L, s. in Law, lands given to a man, and the heirs 
of his body, on condition that if he have children by a third 
venter, and not of the first, they shall inherit. 

FEET, the plural of Foot. 

FEET LESS, a. without feet. 

To FEIGN, v. a. [J'cindrc, Fr.] to invent; to assort a thing 
which is not. To counterfeit, hatch, or put on the appearance 
of a thing; to dissemble. 

FEI'GNEDLY, ad. in a fictitious or fabulous manner; 
counterfeitly. 

FF.l'GNER, s. an inventor ; the author of a fiction. 

FE1 NT, part, [instead of feigned; from feint , Fr.] invented. 
Not true or real; as, “ Any feint appearance.” Locke. 

FEINT, s. [feint, Fr.] mere show; a false appearance or 
attempt; a mock assault; an offer at something not intended 
to be ; a disguise. 

FELA'NDERS, s. [Jilandres, Fr.] worms in hawks. 

To FELl'CITATE, v. a. \fclicito, I.at.] to make happy. 
To congratulate; to wish a person joy. 

FELICITATION, s. [felicitation, Fr.] the act of wishing 
joy, or rejoicing with a person on account of some happy 
event. 

FELI'CITOUS, a. [felix, Lat.] happy; prosperous. 

FELI'CIT-Y, s. [frlicitas, Lat.] a state wherein a person has 
no wants to satisfy, no wishes to fulfil, no evils to remove; but 
is easy without pain, and joyful without dash or mixture of any 
sorrow. Happiness; prosperity. 

FELINE, a. [felinus, Lat.] resembling a cat. 

FELL, a. [felle, Sax.] void of mercy or humanity ; cruel; 
barbarous ; savage ; ravenous ; bloody. Seldom used. 

FELL, s. [fell, Sax.] the skin ; the hide. Auger; gall. 

To FELL, v. a. [ fellen. Tout.] to knock down ; to bring a 
person to the ground by a blow.; to hew or cut down. 

FELL, preterit of Fall. 

FE’LLER, s. one who hews or cuts down. 

FELLI'FLUOUS, a. [ fel and fl.no, Lat.] flowing with 
gall. 

FE'LLMONGER, s. [fel and monger, Sax.] one that deals 
in, and sells, peltry or skins. 

FE'LLNESS, s. cruelty ; savageness ; fury. 

FE'LLOE, s. [felge, Iielg.] the pieces of wood which make 
the circumference or outward part of a wheel. 

FELLOW, s. [fallow, Scot, felaw, Sax.] a companion, 
or one often in one’s company; an associate; one united 
iu the same undertaking; an equal; one thing suited to ano¬ 
ther, or one of a pair; one like to, or resembling another; 
an equal; a peer. An appellation used in familiar discourse 
for a man or person, sometimes with fondness, sometimes 
with esteem, but generally with some degree of contempt, 
when it implies a mean wretch, a sorry rascal. A member 


of a society; a member of a college, who partakes in its 
government and revenues. Fellow, in composition, generally 
denotes community or equality of nature, station, or employ¬ 
ment. 

To FELLOW, v. a. to suit or match one thing with ano¬ 
ther ; to pair or produce one thing resembling another in size 
colour, &c. 

FELLOW-CO MMONER, s. one who has a right of com¬ 
mon with another. In Cambridge, a commoner of the higher 
order, who sits at table, and eats his commons, with the fellows 
of the college. 

FELLOW-CREATURE, s. one that has the same creator, 
generally applied to animals of the same species. 

FELLOW-FEELING, s. sympathy; or the being as much 
affected with the sufferings of another as if they were our own; 
a combination in order to defraud or cheat. 

FELLOW-HEIR, s. one who has a right to the same inhe¬ 
ritance with another; a co-heir. 

FELLOW-LA'UOURER, s. one who labours to promote the 
same design. 

FELLOW-SERVANT, s. one that has the same master. 

FELLOWSHIP, s. company ; society ; the state of persons 
who are frequently together, and jointly take part in any design. 
Association ; a confederacy or union of several persons by 
some contract, bond, or obligation. A partnership or joint 
interest; equality; fondness for feasting or entertainments of 
drinking; an establishment at an university, with a share in 
the revenues of a college. In Arithmetic, a rule by which 
the stock of any company is divided in proportion to the seve¬ 
ral sums each partner brought in ; it is divided into single or 
double. 

FF/LLY, s. See Felloe, the proper spelling. 

FELO-DE-SE, s. [low Lat.] in Law, one who willingly ami 
deliberately kills himself; a self murderer. Suicide. 

FELON, s. [felo, low Lat.] a person who is guilty of some 
crime, which will subject him to death by the law. A whitlow, 
or painful tumour, formed between the bone and its investing 
membrane. 

FELON, a. [felle. Sax.] cruel; barbarous ; savage. 

FELO'NIOUS, a. belonging to a felon ; subject to death by 
the law. Figuratively, wicked; barbarous. 

FELO NIOUSLY, ad. after the manner of a felon ; or with 
an intent to rob or murder; a felonious way.. 

FE'LONY, s. [felouia, low Lat.] any crime which subjects 
a person to death by the Law. 

FELT, s. [felt. Sax.] a kind of stuff or cloth, made either 
of wool alone, or of castor's, camel’s, or cony’s hair, and 
lamb’s wool; neither spun, crossed, nor woven, but wrought 
and fulled with leys and size, and afterwards shaped into the 
form of a hat upon a block. A hide or skin of animals ; from 
fel, Sax. 

To FELT, v. a. to make cloth or stuff only by fulling, and 
working with leys and size, without weaving or crossing. 

FELU'CCA, s. [Italian] a small six-oared vessel, much 
used in the Mediterranean, of the size of a sloop or shallop, 
having conveniences for fixing the rudder at either the head ea¬ 
stern. 

FE'LWORT, s. called also marsh gentian, a plant found iu 
Wales, with oval radical leaves ; flowers in August. 

FEMALE, s. [ femelle, Fr.] that sex which bears or brings 
forth young ; a she. 

FEMALE, a. belonging to that sex which conceives and 
bears offspring; feminine. 

FEME-CO'VEItT, s. [Fr.] in Law, a married woman. 

FEME-SOLE, s. [Fr.] in Law, an unmarried woman. 

FF.MINA'LITY, s. [from famina, I.at.] female nature 

FEMININE, a. [frvmininus, Lat.] female; of that sex which 
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bears young; belonging to a female. Figuratively, soft, deli¬ 
cate ; like a woman, or wanting that natural hardiness which 
distinguishes the male sex. In Grammar, that gender which 
denotes a word to belong to a female. 

FEMININE, s. a female. 

FEMORAL, a. [ femoralis , Lat.] belonging to the thigh. 

FEN, s. [fenn, Sax.] a wet, moist, or boggy place on land, 
overflowed with water; a bog: a marsh; a moor. 

FE'NBERRY, s. a kind of blackberry. 

FENCE, s. [fendo, Lat.] any thing or means made use of to 
guard from danger; security ; outwork; defence. An enclo¬ 
sure, hedge, or paling, serving to keep persons from entering 
any spot of ground. The art of fencing. 

To FENCE, v. a. to enclose or secure a place by a hedge 
or paling; to defend or guard, used with against. Neu- 
terly, to practise the art of fencing, or that which teaches 
the use of the sword. To guard against. To use such me¬ 
thods as to hinder the progress of any vice or evil, used with 
against. 

FENCELESS, a. open, or without enclosure. 

FE'NCER, s. a person who makes use of the sword accord¬ 
ing to the rules of fencing; one who teaches the art of using 
the sword. 

FE'NCIBLE. o. capable of defence. 

FE'NCIBLES, s. in modern English history, troops raised 
for home defence, and for a limited time. 

FK'NCING, s. the art of defence, or of using the sword. 
Likewise the hedge or pales used to enclose ground. 

FE'NCRICKET, s. an insect that digs itself holes in the 
ground. 

To FEND, v. a. [from defend ] to keep oft'; to shut out. 
Neuterly, to dispute; to shift off a charge. 

FE'NDER, s. a plate of iron or brass laid before a fire, to 
prevent the coals that fall from rolling upon, and injuring the 
floor. Any thing hung at the side of a ship to ward off con¬ 
cussions in passing another vessel. 

FENERATION, s. [feneratio, Lat.] usury; interest; or an 
allowance made or taken for the use of money. 

FE'NNEL, s. [ fcnol , Sax.] a plant. The leaves, seeds, and 
roots of the common sort are used in medicine; the root being 
one of the five opening roots, the seed one of the great carmi- 
nitivc seeds, and the leaves made use of in distilling a simple 
water. 

FENNY, a. soft by the settling of rain or overflowing of 
waters, applied to ground. Marshy; moorish; boggy. Dwell¬ 
ing in a marsh. 

FEOD, s. [feodum, low Lat.] fee ; tenure. 

FE'ODAL, fee-dal, a. [feodal, Fr.J held from another. 

FF.ODA'LITY, s. feodal system. Burke. 

FE'ODARY, fee-dary, s. [from feodum, Lat.] an officer ap¬ 
pointed by the court of wards to assist, the escheutors in every 
county at the finding of officers. 

To FE'OFF, feef, v. a. [feoffarc, low Lat.] to put in posses¬ 
sion ; to give a right to possession. 

FEOFFEE', s. [feoffatus, low Lat.] one put in possession. 

FE'OFFER, *. one who gives possession ; distinguished in 
law from a donor, because the feoffer grants in feesimple, and 
a donor in feetail. Litt. lib. 1. c. 6. 

FEOFFMENT, s. [feoffamentum, low Lat] in Law, a gift 
or grant of any manors, messuages, lands, or tenements, to 
another in fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for ever, by the deli¬ 
very of seisin, and possession of the estate granted. 

FERA'CITY, s. [feraeitas, Lat.] fruitfulness; fertility. 

FERAL, a. [ fcralis, Lat.] mournful; funereal. 

FEIIIATION, s. [feriatio, Lat.] the act of celebrating or 
keeping holiday; a cessation from work ; vacation. 

FERINE, a. [ferinus, Lat.] wild ; untamed ; savage. 


FERI'NENESS, s. wildness; the quality of uncultivated and 
untamed wildness ; barbarity ; savageness. 

FERITY, s. [feritas, Lat.] barbarity; cruelty; wildness. 

FERMANA' GII, a county of Irelund, in the province of 
Ulster, 38 miles in length, and about 23 in breadth, containing 
18 parishes, and 149,555 inhabitants, is bounded on the W. 
by Leitrim and Donegal; on the N. by Donegal and Tyrone; 
on the E. by Tyrone and Monaghan; and on the S. by Cavan 
and Leitrim, it is navigable throughout its whole length, by 
means of the lakes of Lough Erne. Tim linen manufacture, 
and the raising of cattle and hemp form the chief trade of this 
county; though there is only one linen market in it. Ennis¬ 
killen is the capital. Elects 2 county members. 

To FERMENT, v. a. [fermento, Lat.] to exalt or rarefy, by 
intestine commotion. 

FERMENT, s. [fermentum, Lat.] that which causes intes¬ 
tine motion. A commotion, or tumult, applied to government. 

FERME NTABLE, «. capable of having its parts put into 
an intestine commotion; susceptible of fermentation. 

FERME'NTAL, a. having the power of raising an intestine 
commotion. Not used. 

FERMENTATION, s. f fermentaUo, Lat.] a slow motion 
of the intestine particles of a mixed body, arising usually from 
the operation of some active acid matter, which rarefies, exalts, 
and subtilizes the soft and sulphureous particles, as when 
leaven or yeast rarefies, lightens, and ferments bread or wort. 
And this motion differs much from that usually called ebulli¬ 
tion or effervescence, which is a violent boiling and struggling 
between an acid and an alkali, when mixed together. 

FERMENTATIVE, a. causing, or having the power to 
cause, an intestine commotion of the particles. 

FERN, s. [ fear it , Sax.] in Botany, a plant growing on 
the stumps of trees in woods, and on the banks of ditches. 
Decoctions of the root are used as diet drinks in chronical 
eases; and country people esteem it a sovereign remedy in the 
rickets. 

FERNY, a. overgrown with fern. 

FERO CIOUS, a. [fcroce, Fr.] wild,untamed,fierce; savage; 
resembling a savage. Rapacious ; ravenous. 

FE'ROdTY, s. [ferodtus, Lat.] fierceness ; savageness. 

FE'ROli, Faro, Farol, or Faroer Islands, a cluster of 22 
small islands in the Northern Ocean, subject to Denmark, of 
which 17 only are habitable. Each of these is a lofty moun¬ 
tain, rising out of the waves, divided from the others by deep 
and rapid currents. Some are deeply indented with secure 
harbours ; all are steep, and most of them exhibit tremendous 
precipices. The soil is shallow, but remarkably fertile; barley, 
the only com grown here, yields above 20 for 1; and the grass 
affords abundant pasturage for sheep ; but no trees above the 
size of a juniper or stunted willow are to be seen here. Vast 
quantities of sea-fowl frequent the rocks, the taking of which 
furnishes a perilous employ for the inhabitants. The exports 
are salted mutton, tallow, goose-quills, feathers, cider down, 
knit woollen waistcoats, caps, and stockings. Lat. between 
61. 15. and 62. 10. N. Ion. between 6. and 7. 26. W. The 
chief island is Stromoe. 

FERRARA, a district of Italy, bounded on the N. by 
Polesino di Rovigno; on the \V. by the Mantuan; on the S. 
by the Bolognese and Romagna; and on the E. by the Gulf 
of Venice, it had its own dukes till 1597, when Pope 
Clement VIII. united it to the States of the Church. Though 
formerly one of the finest countries in Italy, it is now almost 
uncultivated. The air is unwholesome on account of the 
marshes. The city of Ferrara is the seat of an university, ami 
an archbishop’s see, and lias a number of fine buildings, which 
evince its former opulence ; but the inhabitants, who are very 
few in proportion to the exteut of the place, bear every mark 
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of poverty. It is seated on a branch of tbe T?6, 25 miles 
N. E. of Bologna. 

FE'RREOUS, a. [ferreus, Lat.] of the nature of iron. 

FE'RRET, *. [fared, Brit.] in Natural History, a small 
animal, somewhat resembling a rat, with red eyes, and a long 
snout, used to catch rabbits or rats. A kind of narrow rib¬ 
band, or tape, made of wool or silk. 

To FE'RRET, v. a. to drive out of a lurking-place, alluding 
to the manner in which ferrets drive out rabbits. 

FERRETER, *. one who hunts another, and discovers him 
in his hiding-places. 

FERRIAGE, s. the sum paid for a passage at a ferry. 

FE'RRO, or HUro, the most westerly of the Canary 
Islands, remarkable for affording no water, except what can 
be collected in cisterns and reservoirs during the rainy season. 
Though not very fertile, the inhabitants raise corn, sugar, 
fruit, and legumes, and feed a great number of cattle. Voya¬ 
gers speak of a fountain-tree, in the middle of the island, 
which, diiriug the night, distils water from its leaves. The 
western extremity of Ferro was formerly accounted the place 
of the first meridian; hut national partialities have induced 
the moderns to reckon the longitude; from the capital of their 
own particular countries; according to the English computa¬ 
tion, it lies in long. 17. 52. W. lat. 27. 47. N. 

FERROL, a strong fortified town of .Spain, in Gallicia, 
with one of the best harbours in Europe, where vessels lie 
secure from all winds. It is a marine arsenal, and the prin¬ 
cipal station for the Spanish navy. The town is surrounded 
on three sides by the sea, and strongly fortified on the other. 
It is seated on a bay of the Atlantic Ocean, 20 miles N. E. of 
Corunna. Lat. 43. 28. N. Ion. 8. 4. W. 

F E R RUG INDUS, a . | ferruyinens, Lat.] partaking of the 
particles or qualities of iron. 

FE'RRUI.E, s. [from firntm, Lat.] an iron or brass cap or 
ring, put round or at the end of a tiling, to hinder it from 
splitting or wearing. 

To FE'RRY, r. a. [from faran , Sax.] to carry over in a 
boat. Neuteriy, to cross a river in a boat. 

FF.’RRY, or FERRYBOAT, s. a vessel or boat of carriage, 
in which passengers and goods cross the water. Figuratively, 
the place where boats ply which cross the water; the common 
passage for a vessel or boat across a river. 

FERRYMAN, s. one who keeps a ferry, or transports 
goods, cattle, or passengers across the water, for hire. 

FEllTII, or FORTH, s. [from fyrth. Sax.] common termi¬ 
nations, the same as an army in English. 

FE RTILE, a. [ fertilis , Lat.] producing a groat quantity; 
fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

FE'RTILENESS, s. the quality of producing abundance; 
fruitfulness; fecundity ; fertility. 

To FERTl'LITATE, v. a. to make fruitful; to fecundate. 

FERTI'LITY, s. [ fertilitas , Let.] the quality of producing 
plenty or abundance; fecundity; fruitfulness. 

To FE'RTILIZE, v. a. [fertiliser, Fr.] to make fruitful. 

FE'RTILY, ad. in great quantities, or abundance. 

FERVENCY, s. [from fervens, l.at.] eagerness; warmth 
of application or pursuit. Applied to the mind, zeal, or warmth 
of devotion; ardour. 

FE'RVENT, a. [fervens, Lat.] hot, opposed to cold. Ve¬ 
hement, or warm, applied to the temper. Ardent, warm, zea¬ 
lous, or flaming with devotion. 

FE'RVENTLY, ad. in an eager, vehement, earnest, ardent, 
or zealous manner; with pious ardour, with holy zeal. 

FERVID, a. [fervklus, Lat.] hot; burning; boiling. Fi¬ 
guratively, ardent, zealous, vehement. 

FERVI'DITY, 8. heat, opposed to cold. Figuratively, 
warmth of temper; zeal; passion; ardour. 
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FEMlDMfsS* s. live quality of being warn of temper, 

earnest in application, or zealous in devotion; zeal; pas¬ 
sion. 

FERULA, s. [Lat] in Botany, the fennel-giant. A flat 
wooden instrument for chastising boys at school by striking 
the pulm of the hand; so named because formerly the stalks 
of fennel were used for that purpose. 

To FE'RUI.E, v. a. to chastise with the ferula. 

FE'RVOUR, s. [fervor, Lat,] heut or warmth, opposed to 
cold. Eagerness, or earnestness of application; warmth or 
heat of temper; ardour or zeal in devotion. 

FESCUE, s. a small wire with which those who teach to 
read point out the letters; a pointer. In Botany, a kind of 
grass, of which there are found nine species in England, dis¬ 
tinguished from all others by having an oblong blossom, with 
two sharp-pointed valves. 

FE'SELS, s. a kind of base grain. 

FESSE, s. [from fascia, Lat.] in Heraldry, one of the nine 
honourable ordinaries, consisting of a line drawn directly 
across the shield from side to side, and containing the third 
part of it, between the honour-point and the nombril. It re¬ 
presents a broad girdle or belt of honour, which knights at 
arms were anciently gilded with. 

To FESTER, v. it. [Jesse, Bavarian, a swelling corrupted, 
according to Junius] to rankle ; to grow inflamed. 

FE'STINATE, a. [festinatns, I.al.] hasty, liunied, expedi¬ 
tious, opposed to delay. Not much in use. 

FEST1 NATION, s. [Jestinatio, Lat.] haste; hurry. 

FESTIVAL, a. [festivus, Lat.] belonging to feasts or public 
entertainments; joyous. 

FESTIVAL, s. a time of public feasting; a day of religious 
or public joy. 

FE’STIVE, a. [festivus, Lat.] gay; joyous. 

FESTI'VITY, s. [Jcslivitus, Lat.] a least, or the time of 
public rejoicing; gaiety; joyfulness. 

FESTOO'N, s. [feston, l’r.] in Architecture, an ornament 
of carved work, in the form of a wreath, or garland of flow¬ 
ers, or leaves twisted together, thickest in the middle, and 
suspended at the ends. 

FESTU'CINE, a. [from festuca, Lat.] straw-colour between 
green and yellow. 

To FETCH, v. a. [preterit fetched; fccean. Sax.] to go in 
order to bring something to a person; to take or make an ex¬ 
cursion. To equal in value. To produce by some kind of 
force. To reach ; to arrive at. To obtain as its price. 

FETCH, s. [faccn. Sax.] it stratagem in which a design is 
attained, indirectly, or in which one thing seems to be intend¬ 
ed, and another is done; a trick, or artifice. 

FETID, a. [fatidiis, Lat.] stinking; rancid; having a 
strong and offensive smell. 

FETIDNESS, s. the. quality of stinking. 

FETLOCK, s. in Farriery, a tuft of hair growing behind 
the pastern joint of many horses: horses of a low size have 
scarce any such tuft. 

FETOR, s. [fwtor, Lat.] a stink; a stench. 

FETTER, s. [commonly used in the plural, fetters; fetterr, 
Sax.] chains for the feet, put on prisoners to prevent their 
escape. Figuratively, any restraint. 

To FETTER, v. a. to put chains or shackles on the 
legs. Figuratively, to enchain; to biud; to deprive of 
liberty. 

To FETTLE, v. a. [a cant word from feel ] to bustle, or 
make an appearance of being busy; to do trifling business. 

FETUS, s. [fetus, l.nt.] any animal full grown, but still in 
the womb; any thing unborn. 

FF.UD, s. [ faihth. Sax.] quarrel; strife; opposition; War. 

FEUDAL, a. [feudulis, low Let.] pertaining to fees, feus, 
5 B 
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or O'mi res, by which lands are held of a superior lord. 
Feudal Tenure, an estate in land, given by the lord to his 
vassals in lien of wages, upon condition of their assisting the 
lord in his wars, or doing him some other service. At first, 
tnc feudal estates were held absolutely at the will of the lord, 
but afterwards they were made hereditary; and duchies, 
earldoms, baronies, Sec. were granted absolutely upon the 
condition of fealty and homage. The vassal was obliged 
to appear in the field upon his lord’s summons, to follow 
his standard, to protect his person, and never to desert 
him, upon the. score of danger, and to pay aids and taxes; 
upon non-performance of which, the estate was forfeited. 
About, the year 000, Huy It Cajnt made these estates here¬ 
ditary, and the French nobility began to take their surnames 
from their principal manors. William the Conqueror is said 
to have introduced these tenures into England. The granting 
these fees was anciently very solemn. In the empire, those 
that were considerable were granted by delivering a standard 
or banner; but the French passed them by delivering a ring 
and a stall'. 

FF.t DATORY, s. [feudutoire, Fr.] one who holds by some 
conditional tenure from a superior. Adjectively, holding from 
another by some conditional tenure 

FEUDS, s. [plural; feodum, Iat.] in Law, lands that are 
Hereditary. 

FE'VKR, s. [febris, Lat.] in Medicine, a disease, or rather 
a class of diseases, whose characteristic is a preternatural 
heat felt throughout the whole body, or at least the prin¬ 
cipal parts of it. According to Sydenham, a fever is nothing 
else but the effort of Nature, to free herself of some mor¬ 
bific matter which she finds injurious, in order to establish a 
better health. 

To FE VER, v. a. to put into, or affect with, a fever. 

FEVERFEW, x. a British herb with compound flowers, of 
which there arc four sorts. The Finlanders use an infusion of 
the chamomile feverfew in consumptive cases. 

FE'VERISH, a. troubled with, or tending to, a fever. 

FEVERISHNESS, s. a slight affection of a fever. * 

FEVEROUS, a. [Jieereux, Fr.] troubled with, or having 
tile nature of, fever; having a tendency to produce fever. 

FE'VERSHAM, a very ancient town of Kent, on a creek 
of the Medway, which is navigable for vessels of 130 tons, and 
communicates with the E. Swale. It has a large manufacture 
of gunpowder, and a considerable oyster fishery, employs a 
number of vessels in the coasting trade, and even sends some 
to Prussia, Norway, and Sweden, for fir timber and iron. 
Four boys trade alternately from this place to London, every 
week, with corn, hops, Sec. It is a member of the port of 
Dover, governed by a mayor, has a market on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, and a free grammar-school, founded by queen 
Elizabeth; and is 9 miles N. W. of Canterbury, and 47 E. by 
S. of Loudon. Population 4429. 

FF. UILLAGE. fu-il-lawjc, s. [Fr.] a bunch, row, or circle of 
leaves. 

FEUILLEMORT, s. [Fr.] the colour of a faded leaf. Cor¬ 
ruptly pronounced and sometimes written, ■philemot. 

FE'UTERER, s. a dogkeeper; perhaps the cleaner of the 
kennel. A cant term for a contemptible fellow. 

FEW, a. [fcawa, Sax.] not many; not great in number. 

FE'WEL, or l’U'EL, s. [from feu, Fr.] materials for making 
and keeping up a fire ; as, firewood, coal. 

To FE'WF.L, v. a. to keep up a fire by supplying it with 
fuel; to feed with fuel. 

FEWNESS, s. smallness, applied to number; paucity. 

To FEY, v. a. [r eg ken, Belg.J to cleanse a ditch of mud. 

FEZ, a large country of Barbary, in" Africa, bounded on 
the W. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N. by the Mediterra¬ 


nean Sea; on the E. by Algiers, and a part of Biledulgerid; 
and on the S. by Biledulgerid, Tufilct, and Morocco, it is 
about 125 miles in length, and 120 in breadth, divided into 
nine provinces, and forms part of the kingdom of Morocco. 
The air is temperate and wholesome, and the country is 
mountainous, particularly to the W. and S. near Mount Allas. 
The forests abound in wild beasts, and the lions are the most 
daring and savage in Africa. The soil is fertile and populous, 
producing citrons, oranges, dates, almonds, olives, tigs, raisins, 
sugar, honey, and corn, in abundance. The inhabitants are 
numerous, and breed camels, beeves, sheep, and other cattle. 
The horses arc the finest in Barlmry. It is watered by 
several rivers and streams. The chief town is Fez; but 
Sallee is the principal port for the cruisers, or rovers, 
which are small, but full of men. The capital, Fez, is 160 
miles S. S. W. of Gibraltar, and contains about 100,000 
inhabitants. 

FEAT, s. [Lat.] in Law, a short order or warrant, signed by 
a judge, for making out and allowing certain processes. late¬ 
rally, it signifies let it he, from the Latin jio, and is applied to 
the commands of supreme persons. 

FIB, s. [a corruption of fabh] an untruth; a falsehood. 

To FIB, v. it. to tell lies of falsehoods; to lie. 

FI BBER, s. a person that speaks falsehoods; a liar. 

FI'BRE, s. [fibra, Lat.] a small thread or string. A Jib re, 
in Anatomy, is an animal thread, of which some are soft, flexi¬ 
ble, and a little elastic; and these are either hollow, like 
small pipes, or spungeous and full of little cells, as the ner¬ 
vous and fleshy Jibres; others are more solid, flexible, and 
with a strong elasticity or spring, as the membranous and 
cartilaginous Jibres; and a third sort are hard and inflexi¬ 
ble, as the Jibres of the hones. Some so very small as not 
to be easily perceived; and others so big as to be plainly 
seen ; and most of them appear to be composed of still 
smaller fibres; these Jibres first constitute the substance of 
the bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, veins, 
arteries, and muscles. 

FIBRIL, s. [ Jibrillr , Fr.] a small fibre, or string, which 
being joined to others, composes one of the larger. 

Fl'BROL'S, a. [Jibreux, Fr.] consisting of small threads or 
fibres. 

FI BULA, s. Lat.] in Anatomy, the outer and lesser bone 
of the leg, much smaller than the tibia; it lies on the out¬ 
side of the leg; and its upper end, which is not so high 
as the knee, receives the lateral knob of the upper end of 
the tibia into a small sinus, which it has in its inner side. 
Its lower end is received into the small sinus of the tibi», and 
then it extends into a large process, which forms the outer 
ankle. 

FICKLE, a. [feol, Sax.] not of the same sentiments or 
opinions long; inconstant; unstable; capricious; irreso¬ 
lute. 

FI CKLENESS, s. a disposition of mind liable to frequent 
change; a state of inconstancy. Uncertainty. 

FI'OKLY, ad. in a manner liable to change; not settled. 

FI'CTILE, a. [fictilis, Lat.] moulded into form; manufac¬ 
tured by the potter. 

FICTION, s. [folio, Lat.] the act of forming a fable or 
story; the thing feigned ; a figment; a falsehood, or lie. 

FI'CTIOUS, a. [fetus, Lat ] imaginary; invented. A word 
coined by Prior; but frequently made use of in conversation, 
improperly, instead of fetitious. 

FICTITIOUS, a. [fetitius, Lat.] false, counterfeit, oppo¬ 
site to genuine. Made in order to resemble, or pass for some¬ 
thing else; feigned. Imaginary, opposed to real. 

FICTITIOUSLY, ad. in a false, imaginary, or chimerical 
manner; counterfcitly; allegorically. 
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FID, s. [ fitta, Ital.] a pointed iron with which seamen un¬ 
twist their cords. 

I'TDDLE, s. \Jidel, Teut.] in Music, a stringed instrument. 
See Violin. 

To FI’DDLE, v. n. [ fidlcn , Teut.] to play on a violin, or 
fiddle. Figuratively, to trifle; to spend a great deal of 
time in seeming industry, without doing any tiling to the 
purpose. 

Fl'DDLE-FADDLE, s. [a cant word] trifling, or trifles. 

FI DDLE-FADDLE, a. trifling; making a hustle, or giving 
trouble about nothing. 

FI'DDLER, s. one who plays on the violin. 

FI'DDLESTICK, s. the bow furnished with hair, which the 
musician draws over the strings of tire fiddle. 

FI'DDLESTItING, s. the string of a fiddle ; that which 
makes the noise. 

FIDELITY, s. [Jidrlilas, T.at.] honesty in dealing; veracity 
or truth in testimony ; faithful adherence ; loyalty. 

To l’lDGK, or FI DGET, v. n. [a cant word] to move 
nimbly, hut uncouthly, or awkwardly. 

FIDU'CIAL, a. [from fiducia, I ait.] confident; without any 
degree of doubt. 

FIPO'CIARY, s. [ fiduaarius, Lat.] one that holds any thing 
in trust; one who depends on faith without works. 

FI DU'CIARY, a. without any degree of doubt; confident; 
steady. Holding, or held ill trust. 

FIE. See Fy. 

FI EF, feef, s. [f«f, Fr.] in Law, a fee, manor, or possession, 
held by some tenant of a superior. 

FIELD, s. \J'<ld , Sax. and Teut.] ground not inha¬ 
bited; a space of ground which is cultivated. Figura¬ 
tively, the ground where a battle is fought; a battle or 
campaign. A wide extent or expanse. In Fainting, or 
Heraldry, the ground or surface on which figures or bear¬ 
ings arc drawn. 

FI ELDED, part, being in field of buttle. 

FIELDFARE, s. [from fold and fnrun, Sax.] a bird of 
passage, supposed to come from the northern comitiies. 

FI'ELDMARSIIAL, s. the commander of an army in the 
field ; the commander iri chief, in or out of the field; the 
highest military honour in Great Britain. 

Fl'KLDMOIJSE, s. a mouse that burrows in hanks, and 
makes her house with various apartments. 

FIE'LDOFFJCElt, s. an otlieer whose command, in the 
field, extends to a whole regiment; as, the colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, and major. 

FI'ELDPIKCE, s. in Gunnery, small cannon, used only in 
battles, not in sieges. 

FIEND, feeud, s. \ final. Sax.] an enemy ; the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil ; any infernal being. 

FIERCE, a. [J'cro.r, Lat.] wild; savage; furious; not easily 
tamed; violent; passionate; strong. Terrible, or causing 
terror. 

FI'ERCELY, ad. furiously; wildly; outrageously; vio¬ 
lently. 

FI ERCENESS, s. wildness ; ferocity ; savageness ; eager¬ 
ness after slaughter ; quickness to attack ; outrageousness ; 
fury ; violence, with respect to passion. 

FIERIFA'CIAS, s. [Lat. you may cause it to be done] 
in Law, a. writ that lies where a person has recovered 
judgment for debts or damages, in the king’s court, 
against any one, liy which the shcrilf is commanded to 
levy the debt and damages on the defendant’s goods and 
chattels. 

FIERINESS, s. hot qualities; heat; acrimony; heat of 
temper: intellectual ardour. 

FTER Y, a. consisting of hot particles, or such as burn; hot 
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or glaring like fire. Figuratively, vdieuunt; ardent; active ; 
passionate ; fierce; easily provoked ; unrestrained. 

FIFE, s. [JiJ're, Fr.] a shrill pipe blown like a German flute, 
used to accompany the drum in the army. 

FIFER, s. a player on the fife. 

FFFESHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. 
by the frith of Tay, part of Perthshire, and the county of 
Kinross; on the E. by the German Ocean and the Frith of 
Forth ; on the S. by the Frith of Forth ; and on the \V. by the 
counties of Perth, Kinross, and Clackmannan. It is about 34 
miles in length, and from 7 to 16 in breadth; and divided into 
16 parishes; containing 128,839 inhabitants. It is fertile in 
point of soil, abmulaut in cattle, supplies coals, iron, lime, and 
freestone; and has a number of flourishing manufactures. The 
whole shore, from Grail to Cuhoss, is one continued chain of 
towns and villages; and property is remarkably well divided 
here. Cupar is the county town; but Dunfermline is the 
largest. Elects one comity member. 

FIFTEE N, a. [fyjtiinp. Sax.] five and ten ; thrice five. 

FIFTEENTH, a. [ JijJteotlia, Sax.] the fifth after the tenth ; 
the ordinal of fifteen. 

FIFTH, a. \Jifta, Sax.] the ordinal of five. 

FI FTHLY, ad. in the fifth place. 

FITTIETII, a. [JiJh-oyotlm, Sax.] the ordinal of fifty. 

FI'FTY, a. [Jifti'j, Sax.] five tens. 

FIG, s. [7?<’«s', Lat -Jiyo, Span] the tree that bears figs; the 
fruit of the fig-tree; alien <liy, a very wholesome food, nutri¬ 
tive and emollient, and good in the disorders of the breast ami 
lungs. They are used externally by way of cataplasm, eith. r 
roasted or boiled in milk, for ripening of tumors, and easing 
the pain of the piles. 

FI’G-APPLE, s. a species of apple without core or hcim 1. 

FIGA'RY, s. a corruption of Vac;ary, which see. 

FI G-GNAT, s. an insect of the fly kind. 

To FIGHT, v. a. | preterit and part., passi \c fovi/hl; ft nhtmi, 
Sax.| to contend with another, either with arms, sticks, or the 
list; to endeavour by blows, or other forcible means, to gel tic 
better of, or to conquer, an enemy; used both of war and 
single combat. To war, or make war. 

FIGHT, s. [fyyht. Sax.] a violent attack or struggle for 
conquest between enemies, applied both to armies and single 
persons. A battle, combat, or duel. 

FI GHTER, s. a person engaged in war, or single Cumh.it ; 
a person fond offighting. A duellist; a pugilist. 

FI GHTING, part, qualified, or fit for bitile. NM.cre a 
battle is fought. 

FIG-MA RIGOLD, s. a plant resembling housthik. 

FIGMENT, S. [jiijmi’iihun, Lat.] a fabulous stuiy ; a nine 
faction. 

F1GPF.CKER, s. a bird. 

ITGULATE, a. [from /iyn/ns, Lat.] made of pot Ur’s day. 

FIGURABLE, a. [fri 111 Jiyuro, I.at.] capable of til ing 
moulded in a certain form, and retaining it. 

FIGIJRABI'LITY, a. the quality of being capable of a ccitaiu 
and permanent form or figure. 

FI GURAL, a. represented by delineation. Fiynral nitwit / 
are such as may, or do, represent sonic geometrical tlgme, in 
relation to which they arc always considered. 

1'TGUllATE, a. [from Jiyuruhts, Lat.] of a certain and 
determinate form; resembling any thing of a dctcimimue 
form. Fiyurate counterpoint , in Music, is that win n in 
there is a mixture of discords with the concords. Fiynn-.tc 
descant, in Music, is that wherein discords arc concern¬ 
ed, as well though not so much, as concords. Sec Des¬ 
cant. 

FIGURATION, s. [from ftyuratns, Lat.] determhiatiou to 
a certain form ; the act of giving a certain form. 
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FIGURATIVE, a. [fignratif, Fr.] in Divinity, serv¬ 
ing as a type to represent something else; typical. In 
Rhetoric, changed from the literal meaning to one more 
remote and elegant; full of rhetorical figures or embellish¬ 
ments. 

FI'GURATIVELY, ad. by a figure; in a sense different 
from tire literal meaning; typically ; not literally. 

FI GURE, s. [figura, Lat.] the form of any thing as ter¬ 
minated by the outlines; shape, person, or external form. 
Distinguished appearance; eminence. A statue; any thing 
represented by drawing or painting. Arrangement; dispo¬ 
sition. A character denoting a number. In Logic, the 
figure of a syllogism , is the proper disposition of tne mid¬ 
dle term with the parts of the question. In Astrology, the 
diagram of the aspects of the astronomical houses. In 
Divinity, some hieroglyphical or typical representation. In 
Rhetoric, any mode of speaking, by which words arc used 
in a sense different from their primary and literal meaning, 
lu Grammar, a deviation from the rules of analogy or 
syntax. In Dancing, the different turnings and windings to 
lie observed. 

To FIGURE, v. a. [ fiyuro, Lat.] to form or mould into 
any particular shape; to form a resemblance in painting, 
drawing, or statuary; to weave in flowers, or rather resem¬ 
blances of natural objects; to diversify; to variegate; to 
represent by types, or hieroglyphics; to use in a sense not 
literal; to form an idea of any thing in the mind; to fore- 
shew by some sign or token. 

FI’GURED, a. in general, is something marked with figures; 
but is chiefly applied to stuffs whereon the figures of flowers, 
&c. are either wrought or stamped. 

Fl'GWORT, s. a British herb, of which there are four 
species ; three of which blossom in August, and the fourth 
(with yellow flowers) in April and May. 

FILA'CEOUS, a. [from filum, Lat.] consisting or composed 
of threads. 

FILACER, or FI'LAZER, s. [from filazarius, low Lat.] 
an officer in the Common Pleas, so called, because lie files 
those writs whereon he makes process. There are four¬ 
teen of them in their several divisions and counties; they 
make out all original process, as well real as personal and 
mixed. 

FI LAMENT, s. [filamentam, Lat.] a fine slender thread, 
whereof natural bodies are composed. A body long and 
slender like a thread. The same as Fibre. 

FILBERT, s. [derived by Skinner from its long beard 
and lmsk, as corrupted from full beard; Johnson thinks 
it more probably took its name from Filbert or Filibert, 
the person who introduced it] a fine hazel-nut, with a thin 
shell. 

To FILCH, v. a. [of uncertain etymology] to take away the 
properly of another privately ; to pilfer ; to pillage ; generally 
applied to stealing or taking away trifles. 

ITI.C11EII, s. one who privately defrauds another of some¬ 
thing of small value ; a petty thief. 

FILE, s. [filum, Lat.] a thread. A line on which papers 
are strung, to keep them. A roll, or catalogue; a series. A 
line of soldiers ranged behind each other. An instrument of 
steel, used to wear down protuberances, or smooth iron or 
steel, by rubbing, from feol, Sax. 

To FILE, e. a. [from filum, Lat.] to string upon a thread, 
or hang upon a wire. To smooth, or cut or wear away any 
roughness with a file, from fcolan, Sax. Neuterly, to march, 
like soldiers, in a line one after another. 

FI'LECUTTER, s. one who makes files. 

FI'LKMOT, s. [corrupted from feuillemort, which see] a 
a blown or yellow brown colour, like that of dead leaves. 


FI'LER, s. one who uses a file in smoothing or shaping 
metals. In Law, one who offers a bill to the notice of a 
judge. 

FILIAL, a. [filialis, Lat] with the affection of a son; 
bearing the character, or standing in the relation, of a 
son. 

FILIATION, s. [from films, Lat.] the relation of a son to a 
father. 

FI LINGS, s. particles worn off by the action of a file; 
file-dust. 

To FILL, v. a. [from fyllan. Sax.] to pour, or put in. 
till a tiling or vessel can contain no more; to store abun¬ 
dantly, or plenteously. To glut, or surfeit. To satisfy or 
content the appetite, wish, or desire. To fill out, to pour 
liquor out of one vessel till it fills another. To fill up, to 
make full; to supply; to occupy by bulk; to engage or 
employ. 

FILL, s. as much as a thing can contain; as much as may 
satisfy or content. 

FII.LAGREE', FILIGREE', or FILIGRA'NE. s. a kind 
of enrichment on gold and silver, wrought delicately, in 
the manner of little threads or grains, or both intermixed. 
The word is compounded of fil or filum, thread, and yra¬ 
il um, grain. The best of this work comes from Sumatra. 
The work usually executed by young ladies in this coun¬ 
try, under the title of Fillaorke, and with which tea cad¬ 
dies, At. are ornamented, is formed of narrow slips of 
coloured paper, gilt at the edges, and curiously rolled 
up and glued in various fanciful forms, with the gilt edges 
outwards. 

FILLER, s. any thing that fills up room without use. One 
who is employed to fill vessels or carriages. 

FILLET, s. [from filum, Lat.] a band to tie round the head, 
or any other part. The fleshy part of the thigh, applied to 
the joint of veal cut from that part of a calf. In Cookery, any 
meat rolled together and tied round. In Architecture, a little 
member which appears in ornaments and mouldings, called 
likewise a lis/el. 

To FILLET, v. a. to bind with a fillet or bandage. In 
Architecture, to adorn with an astragal or listel. 

To FILLIP, v. a. [of uncertain etymology] to strike with 
the nail by a sudden jerk or motion ol the finger. 

FILLIP, s. a jerk of the finger let go from the thumb ; a 
blow given with the nail by a jerk of the finger. 

FILLY, s. [ ffilog , Brit.] a young horse or marc. A young 
mare : opposed to a colt or horse. A wanton girl. 

FILM, s. [fylm. Sax.] a thin skin or membrane. 

To FILM, v. a. to cover with a skin or pellicle. 

FILMY, a. consisting of membranes, skins, or pellicles. 

To FILTER, v. a. [filtro, low Lat.] to clarify or purify 

liquors by means of threads; to strain through paper, flan¬ 
nel, &c. 

FILTER, s. [fillrum, Lat.] a twist of thread, one end of 
which is dipped in some fluid to be cleared, and the other 
hangs down on the outside of the vessel, the liquor by that 
means dripping from it. Figuratively, a strainer, or any thing 
used to clear liquors by percolation. 

FILTH, s. [filth. Sax.] dirt, or any thing which fouls, 
or makes a tiling foul; any thing which pollutes the 
soul. 

FILTHILY, ad. in such a manner as to render a thing nasty, 
or to pollute the mind: foully ; grossly. 

FILTHINESS, s. dirtiness; any thing soiled or daubed; 
foulness ; nastiness ; corruption ; pollution. 

FILTHY, a. foul, nasty, or dirty. Gross, or polluted, ap¬ 
plied to the mind. 

To FILTRATE, v. a. [See Filter] to pass, or strain 
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liquor through, a cloth, linen bag, brown paper, &c. to clear it 
from dregs; to percolate; to filter. 

FILTRATION, a. the art of making liquor fine and clear 
by straiuing; the act of filtering; percolation. 

FI'MBLE HEMP, s. light summer hemp which bears no 
seed; corrupted from female hemp. 

FIN, a. [fin. Sax.] the wing or limb of a fish, by which he 
balances his body; it consists of a membrane supported by 
rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossicles. 

FI'NABLE, a. that admits a fine ; that deserves a fine. 

FI'NAL, a. [finalis, Lat.] ultimate; last, or that has nothing 
beyond it; at the end; conclusive; decisive; complete; mor¬ 
tal ; destructive. Pinal cause, is the end for which any thing 
is done. 

FI'NALLY, ad. lastly; ultimately; to conclude; perfectly; 
completely; decisively; or without recovery. 

Fl'NANCE, s. £Fr. most frequently used in the plural, and 
then pronounced ftnansez] the amount of the taxes of a go¬ 
vernment, or of the profits or income of a private person. 

FINANCI'ER, s. [financier, Fr.] one who collects or farms 
the taxes or public revenue; one who understands the theory 
of public taxation. 

FTNARY, s. in iron works, the second forge at the mills. 

FINCH, s. [fine. Sax.] a small singing-bird, of which 
we have three species, viz. the gold-finch, chuf-finch, and 
bull-finch. 

To FIND, v. a. [prctcr. I have found, part. pret. found; 
fiaden. Sax.] to discover any thing lost, mislaid, or out of 
sight before, by means of searching. To discover what is 
hidden. To meet with; lo fall upon. To know by expe¬ 
rience. To discover a thing by study. To hit on by chance. 
To remark; to observe. To reach; to attain. To settle or 
fix one’s own opinion. To determine by judicial verdict. To 
supply; to furnish. In Law, to approve; as, “to find a bill.” 
To find himself, means to fare with regard to ease or pain, 
health or sickness. To find out, to solve a difficulty; to in¬ 
vent ; to obtain the knowledge of. 

FI'NDKR, s. a person who discovers something lost, mis¬ 
laid, or not in sight. 

FI'NDY, a. [findig, Sax.] weighty ; plump; solid. 

FINE, a. [fin, Fr.] made of very slender threads, applied 
to linens or cloth, and opposed to coarse. Subtile, thin, 
tenuous. Refined or pure from dross, applied to metals. 
Clear and free from sediments or foulness, applied to liquors. 
Refined, too subtile, or too high, applied to sentiments. 
Keen; thin; smoothly sharp. Nice; exquisite; delicate. 
Elegant, applied to style or expression in composition. Hand¬ 
some and majestic, applied to personal charms. Taper, slen¬ 
der, applied to shape. Accomplished; elegant of manners. 
Artful; dexterous; sly; fraudulent. Splendid, showy, ap¬ 
plied to dress. Ironically, used as an expression of something 
rather spurious than real, or rather deserving contempt than 
approbation ; as, “ A fine exchange for liberty!” Philips. 

FINE, s. [fiin, Cimbr.] in Law, an agreement made before 
justices, and entered upon record, for the settling or assuring 
of lands or tenements, in order to cut off all controversies, to 
secure the title a person has in his estate against all others, 
or to cut off entails, so that lands may with the greater cer¬ 
tainty be conveyed either in fee-tail for life, or years; a sum 
of money paid and advanced for the income of lands; a cer¬ 
tain sum paid to excuse a person from the discharge of an 
office; a sum of money, or forfeit, paid as au amends, or by 
way of punishment, for an offence. 

In FINE, ad. [enfin, Fr.] to conclude; in conclusion. 

To FINE, v. a. to refine, or purify; to make a person pay 
money as a punishment. Neuterly, to pay a sum of money to 
be excused from serving an office. 


To FI'NEDRAW, v. a . to sew up a rent, or one piece of 
cloth to another, so as the seam shall not be visible. 

1‘TNEDRAWER, s. one whose business is to sew up the 
rents of cloth. 

FI'NELESS, a. unlimited; unbounded; endless. 

FI'NELY, ad. with elegance of thought and expression, 
applied to the style of an author. Subtly ; artfully. With a 
thin edge or point. Splendidly, richly, gaily, applied to dress. 
In very small particles, subtdly, applied to powder. Used 
ironically, it means wretchedly. 

Fl'NENESS, s. show, splendour, or gaiety, applied to dress. 
Subtlety; ingenuity; artfulness. Freedom from dross, or 
impure mixtures; purity. Smoothness; not coarseness. 

FI'NER, s. one that purifies metals. 

Fl'NER, a. the comparative degree of fine, made by adding 
r or er to the positive, after the manner of the Saxons. 

FI'NERY, s. gaiety of dress. In the iron works, one of the 
two forges at which the sow or pig iron is hammered. 

FINESPO'KEN, a. affecting the use of fine phrases in or¬ 
dinary conversation: used ironically. 

FINE'SSE, fi-ness, s. [Fr.] a sly, artful stratagem; artifice. 
Johnson observes that this word is unnecessary, though creep¬ 
ing into our language. 

FI'N-FOOTED, a. [from Jin and foot] palmipcdous; having 
feet with membranes between the toes. 

Fl'NGER, s. [finger, Sax.] one of the five members at the 
extreme part of the hand, by which we catch and hold any 
thing. A small measure of extension. Figuratively, the hand; 
the instrument of work; manufacture; art. 

To Fl'NGER, v. a. to touch lightly; to toy with. Figura¬ 
tively, to take by stealth. In Music, to touch or sound an in¬ 
strument. 

FI NGERBOARD, s. the board at the neck of a violin or 
guitar, where the fingers operate on the strings. 

FTNGERSTONE, s. a fossil resembling an arrow. 

FI'NICAL, a. [from fine] nice; foppish; too much affecting 
elegance of dress and behaviour. 

Fl'NICALLY, ad. foppishly ; superfluously nice. 

Fl'NICALNESS, s. too great an aflectation of niceness and 
elegance ; superfluous nicety; foppery. 

To FINISH, v.a. [Jinio, Lat.] to cease from working; (o 
accomplish, perfect, or complete an undertaking; to polish, or 
bring lo the utmost perfection; to put an end to. 

FINISHER, s. a performer; an aeeomplishcr; one who 
puts an end to, or completes an undertaking. 

FINISTE'RRE, a department of France, being the most 
westerly part of that country, and part of the ancient province 
of Bretagne. It is bounded on the E. by the departments of 
the N. coast and Morbihan, and on the S. W. and S. by the 
sea. Quimper is the chief town 

Fl'NITE, a. [Jinitus, Lat.] that is limited with respect to 
bulk or other qualities or perfections; bounded. 

FI'NITKLESS, a. without bounds; unlimited. 

FI'NITELY, ad. within certain limits. 

Fl'NITENESS, s. limitation. 

FI'NITUDE, s. a confinement within certain limits and de¬ 
grees ; limitation. 

FINLAND, a province of Russia, and formerly one of the 
five general divisions of Sweden; bounded on the W. by the 
Gulf of Bothnia; on the E. by Wiborg ; on the S. by the Gulf 
of Finland and lngria; and on the N. by Swedish Lapland. 
It has a great many lakes and marshes, and yet produces a 
good deal of com, and pastures which feed numbers of cattle. 
It is 450 miles long and 300 broad, and comprehends the pro¬ 
vinces of Finland Proper, Wasa, East Botlura, Tavastland, 
Nyland, and Savola. Abo is the capital of Finland Proper ; 
as Helsingfors is of the province. The greatest part of this 
5 C 
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province was first conquered by, and then ceded to, Russia, fn 
1800. The Gulf of Finland is 225 miles in length. 

Fl'NI.IKE, a. formed in imitation of fins. 

Fl’NNEl), a. having fics; having broad edges spreading 
out on either side. 

Fl'N N Y, a. furnished with, or having fins. 

FINO'CillO, s. a species of fennel. 

Fl'NTOED, a. palmipedous; having a membrane between 
the toes. 

Fl'PPLE, s. [from fibula , Lat.] a stopple, or stopper. 

FIR, s. [ fyrr, Dan.] the tree of which deal boards aro 
made; the timber of the tree. 

FIRE, s. [ fyr, Sax.] among the ancient Philosophers, one 
of the elements, created with n power of heating, burning, and 
destroying. Among modems, the effect of a rapid internal 
motion of the particles of a body, by which their cohesion is 
destroyed ; or, in other words, whatever heats, warms, lique¬ 
fies, or burns. Figuratively, a conflagration, or burning, 
whereby houses, &c. are destroyed. Flame, lustre, or bright¬ 
ness. Heat of temper or passion; liveliness of imagination; 
vigour of mind or fancy; the passion of love. Eruption, as 
St. Anthony's fire. To set on fire, is to kindle, or wrap in 
flames. Wildfire, is a kind of artificial or fictitious tire, which 
burns even under water, with greater force and violence than 
out of it, and is only extinguished by vinegar mixed with sand 
and urflie, or by covering it with hides. It is composed of 
sulphur, naphtha, pitch, gum, and bitumen. 

To FI RE, v. a. to burn or destroy, by fire. Neuterly, to 
burn ; to take fire. Figuratively, to be inflamed with passion. 
In War, to discharge a gun or any firearms. 

FIREARMS, s. those which arc charged with powder and 
ball; guns. 

FIREBALL, s. a ball filled with combustibles, bursting 
where it is thrown, and used in war; a grenado. 

FIREBRAND, s. a piece of wood kindled, or burning. 
Figuratively, a public incendiary ; or one who causes factions 
or commotions in a state. 

Fl'RF.CROSS, s. a signal formerly used in Scotland for the 
nation to take up arms; the ends were burnt black, and in 
some parts it was smeared with blood. It was carried or sent 
from place to place; and if any one refused to receive it and 
send it forward, he was shot dead by the party presenting it. 

Fl'RKLOCK, s. that part of a gun which holds the prime, 
and by means of a trigger sets fire to it. Figuratively, a gun 
discharged with a flint and steel, in contradistinction to a 
matchlock, which was fired by a match. 

Fl'REMAN, s. one employed in extinguishing burning 
houses. 

FI'RENEW, a. perfectly new, alluding to those metals 
which are forged or melted by means of fire. 

FI REPAN, s. a pan of metal used in holding fire; a shovel; 
that part of a gun which holds the prime. 

FIRESHIP, s. a ship or vessel tilled with combustibles, 
and let to drive in an engagement among the fleet uf an 
enemy, to set it on fire. 

F1RKSHOVEL, s an instrument with which coals are 
thrown on fires. 

FI RESIDE, *. the hearth, chimney, or place near a grate 
or fire-stove. Figuratively, a family. 

FPRESTON E. s. in Natural History, the pyrites, a fossil 
compounded of vitriol, sulphur, and earth. That used in 
medicine is of a greenish colour, of a shapeless form, found 
in our clay-pits, and produces the green vitriol. It derives 
its name firestone, or pyrites, from giving fire, on being struck 
against a steel, more easily and freely than a flint: all llie 
sparks of it bum longer, and grow larger as they fall,* the 
inflammable matter struck from the stone burning itself out 


before the spark is extinguished. Likewise a kind of Ryegate 
stone, so called from the place whence it conies, used for fire • 
hearths, ovens, and stoves. 

FIREWOOD, *. wood to burn; fuel. 

FIREWORK, s. a preparation of gunpowder, sulphur, and 
other inflammable substances, used on public rejoicings, or 
other occasions; a pyrotechnics! exhibition. 

FIRING, s. combustibles made use of to kindle and supply 
fires with; the act of discharging fire-arms. 

To FIRK, v. a. [ferio, Lat.] to whip; to beat; to chastise 
by way of punishment. To drive. 

FIRKIN, s. [from ftower. Sax. and kin] a measure contain¬ 
ing the fourth part of a barrel. The firkin of ale, soap, and 
butter, contains eight gallons; that of beer nine. 

FIRM, «. [firmus, Lat.] strong; hard; solid. Not easily 
pierced, shaken, or moved; sted fast, or fixed. 

FIRM, s. a mercantile term for the name under which a 
partnership carries on busiuess. A written declaration. 

To FIRM, v. a. [firmo, Lat.] to fix ; settle ; or establish. 

FIRM AMENT, s. [firmamentum, Lat.] the sky; the 
heavens. 

FIKMAME'NTAL, a. celestial, or belonging to the sky. 

Fl'RMAN, s. [ firmuun, Arab.] a passport or permit granted 
by Asiatic potentates to foreign vessels, to trade within their 
territories. 

FIRMLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be easily moved 
or penetrated; steadily; impenetrably; strongly. 

FIRMNESS, s. stability; compactness; solidity; dura¬ 
bility ; certainty ; soundness. Constancy ; resolution. 

FIRST, a. (first, Sax.] the ordinal of one; that which is 
in order before any other; earliest in time, opposed to last; 
foremost in place; highest in dignity; great, excellent. 

FIRST, ad. in the first place; earliest; before any thing 
else. Following at, beginning of existence, action, &c. 

FIRST-liORN, s. the first by the order of nativity; eldest. 

FIRST-FRUITS, s. [not used in the singular] that which is 
first produced by any vegetable, or which is soonest ripe in the 
season; the first profits, or first year’s income of a benefice; 
the earliest effect of any thing. 

FIRSTLING, s. the first produce or offspring of animals. 
Figuratively, the first thing done or performed. 

FTRSTRATE, a. pre-eminent; as “a man of firstrate 
abilities;” a term borrowed from a ship of the first rate, or size. 

FISC, s. public treasury. Burke. 

FI'SCAL, ,s. [from fisais, Lat.] a treasurer; public re¬ 
venue ; exchequer. 

FI'SGAJID, Fishguard, or Fishkard, a sea-port of Pem¬ 
brokeshire, with a market on Thursdays, and a good pier, with 
every convenience for ship-building. Besides a traffic in com 
and butter, it carries on a considerable trade in herrings; this 
town, with Newport, curing above 1000 barrels annually. It 
is situated on a steep cliff, at the influx of the river Gwaine, 
which here forms a spacious bay, where vessels may lie safely 
in five or six fathoms water, 16 miles N. E. of St. David’s, and 
257 W. by N. of Loudon. Population 1997. 

FISH, s. [fishes, plural; but fish, is generally used in con¬ 
versation; fisc, Sax.] in Natural History, a class of animals 
which have no feet, hut always fins; aud tllfcir body is either 
altogether naked, or only covered with scales. In Heraldry, 
emblems of silence and watchfulness. 

To FISH, v. n. to be employed in catching fish. Figura¬ 
tively, to endeavour to discover any secret by subtlety. 

Fl'SHER, s. one employed in catching fish. 

FI'SHERMAN, s. one who gets his livelihood by catching 
fish. 

FI'SIIERY, s. the action or business of catching fish; the 
place where fish abound, and are generally sought for. 
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FI'SH-HOOK, s. a hook to catch fishes. 

To FI'SHIFY, v. a. to turn to fish. A cant word. 

JH'SHING, s. conveniency or act of taking fish. 

FI'SHKETTLE, s. a caldron made long for fish to be boiled 
in without bending them. 

FI SHMONGER, s. a dealer in fish. 

FI'SHPOND, s. a small pool for fish. 

FI'SHWOMAN, s. a woman who sells fish. 

l'i'SHY, a. consisting or having the qualities of fish; tasting 
like fish. Inhabited by fish. 

1TSSILE, a. [flssilis, Lat.] that may be cleft. 

FJSSI'LITY, s. the quality of being fit to be cloven. 

FISSURE, s. [flssura, Lat.] a cleft; a narrow chasm. 

To FI SSURE, v. a. to cleave; to make a cleft. 

FIST, s. {fust. Sax.] the hand clenched with the thumb or 
fingers doubled over each other, in order to give a blow, or 
hold a thing fast. 

To FIST, v. a. to strike or gripe with the fist. 

FI'STICUFFS, s. [not used in the singular] battle or blows 
with the fist. Figuratively, the action of fighting. 

Fl'STINlIT, s. a pistucio nut. 

FI'STUl.A, s. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep, winding, callous, 
cavernous ulcer, with a narrow entrance, opening into a spa¬ 
cious bottom, and generally yielding a sharp and virulent 
matter. Fistula in ano, is a fistula formed in the fundament. 
Fistula lachrymnlis, a disorder of the canals leading from the 
eye to the nose. 

FI'STULAH, a. [fistularis, I.at.] hollow like a pipe. 

FISTULOUS, a. having the nature of, or resembling, a 
fistula. 

FIT, s. [from riit, Fiem.j in Medicine, an access or pa¬ 
roxysm of a disorder. Any short return after cessation or 
intermission. Any violent affection of the mind. Used vul- 
gaily for the hysterics in women : the convulsions in children; 
the epilepsy in men, or that state wherein ail the animal 
functions seem on a sudden suspended, and the person is for 
a short time like one who is dead. 

FIT, a. [ft/lit. Sax.] qualified ; proper or suited to any pur¬ 
pose, with for before a noun, and to before a verb. Right, or 
the duty of a person ; convenient; meet; proper. 

To FIT, v. a. [fitter/, Finn.] to make one thing suit ano¬ 
ther; to match; to adapt; to suit; to equip; to make pro¬ 
per for the reception of a person. 

FITCII, s. [a corruption of retch] a small kind of wild pea. 

FITCH AT, or FITCHEW, *. f flssc, Belg.] a stinking 
animal of a small size, which robs warrens or hen-roosts; a 
polecat. 

FITCH EE', a. [flchc, Fr.] in Heraldry, sharp-pointed, ge¬ 
nerally applied to a cross. 

PITCHES, s. a sort, of pulse, more generally known by the 
name of chick-pea. They arc cultivated cither for feeding 
cattle or improving land. 

FITFUL, a. subject to fits, faintings, paroxysms, varied by 
intermissions. 

FITLY, ad. properly; reasonably; commodiously. 

FITNESS, s. reasonableness; justness; suitableness. 

FITTER, s. the person who renders a tiling proper and 
suitable to any particular design or purpose. A small piece, 
{tom fella, Ital .fetzen. Tent, as, “ to cot into Jitters." 

FITZ, s. a Norman word for son; as Fitzroy is the son of a 
king. It is commonly used of illegitimate children. 

FIVE, a. [flf, Sax.] four and one. 

FrVF.l’OLD, a. composed of five; having five distinctions. 

FI'VELF.AVED Grass, s. cinquefoil; a species of clover. 

FIVES, s. a kind of play, consisting of striking a ball, &c. a 
particular height against a wall, the person who misses a stroke 
losing one each time he misses. In Furriery, a disease in horses. 


To FIX, v. a. [from fixus, Iait.] to fasten a thing so as it 
shall not be easily shaken or moved; to establish without 
changing; to direct without variation; to make any thing of a 
volatile nature capable of bearing fire without evaporating, or 
the hammer without breaking or flying. Neuterly, to settle 
the opinion, or determine the resolution; to rest; to cease 
from wandering. To lose volatility. 

FIXATION, s. [Fr.] a disposition of mind not given to 
change ; stability; steadiness ; firmness; residence in a cer¬ 
tain place; confinement. In Chemistry, die act of reducing a 
volatile and fluid substance to a hard one. 

FI'XED, part, not moved. Fixed stars, in Astronomy, 
such as do not move in orbits. Fixed, or Jixablc air, an in¬ 
visible or permanently elastic fluid, superior in gravity to the 
common atmospherical air, and most other aerial fluids, ex¬ 
tremely destructive to animal life; produced in great quan¬ 
tities, naturally from combustible bodies, and artificially by 
many chemical processes. It is also called aerial acid, crcta- 
cious acid, carbonic acid, and mephitic gas. 

FI'XEDLY, ad. certainly; firmly; invariably. 

FI'XEDNESS, s. stability, firmness, resolution, or a dis¬ 
position of mind not given to change; a power to remain in 
iire unconsumed, or to bear the hammer without flying. 

FIXI'DITY, or Fl'XITY, s. [Jixitc, Fr.] a strong cohesion 
of parts, opposed to volatility. 

FI XTURE, s. [a corruption of fixurc,] a piece of furniture 
fixed to the premises; any thing fixed. 

FTXURE, s. a position. A strong pressure. Firmness, or 
state of fixedness. 

FI ZGIG, s. a kind of dart or harpoon to strike fish with. 
A kiud of firework, now called a sgtiib, or srr/unt. 

To FIZZ, or FIZZLE, v. n. [fsa, 1st. ami Colli.] to make a 
kind of hiss. 

FLABBY, a. wanting firmness; soft; easily shaking and 
yielding to the touch. 

FLACCID, flax-id, [ flaccidtts, Lat.] weak; limber; lax; 
wanting stiffness or tension. 

FI.ACCl'DITY, s. want of stiffness; laxity; litnbcr- 
ncss. 

To FLAG, t>. n. [flagghcren, Belg.] to hang down limber, 
or without stiffness. Figuratively, to grow faint, spiritless, or 
dejected ; to lose vigour, or grow feeble. Actively, to let fall, 
or suffer to drop. To lay with broad stone; liorn Jbty, a 
species of stone. 

FI.AG, s. a water plant, with a broad-bladed leaf, beating 
yellow flowers, so called from its motion wln-n agitated with 
the wind. Also, a general name for colours, standards, ban¬ 
ners, ancients, ensigns, <ve. which are froijm nlly confounded 
with each other. Flag is now particularly used at sea, for the 
colour borne oti the top of the mast of a vessel, to notify the 
quality of the commander, of what nation it is, and whether it. 
be equipped for war or trade. To louwr or strike the fug, is 
to pull it down upon (he cap, or to take it in, out of respect or 
submission to those that arc their superiors. In an engage¬ 
ment, it is a sign of yielding. 7’o hang out the white flag, is 
to ask quarters: the red flag is a sign of defiance anti battle. 
A species of broad stone used for pavements, from flat he, 
old Fr. 

FLA'GELET, s. f flageolet, Fr.] a small kind of flute. 

FLA'GKLLANTES, in Church History, certain enthusiasts 
in the 13th century, who maintained th; t there was no remis¬ 
sion of sins without Flagellation, or whipping. Accordingly, 
they walked in procession, preceded by priests carrying the 
cross, and publicly lashed themselves till the blood dropped 
from their naked backs. 

FLAGELLATION, s. [flagellatio, Lat] the act of whipping 
or striking with a scourge. 
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FLA'GGINESS, s. the state of a thing which hang* 01 
droops for want of stiffness. Laxity: limberness. 

FLA'GGY, a. weak; lax; limber; drooping for want of 
tension, or stiffness; insipid; weak in taste. 

FLAGITIOUS, fla-ji-shiotis, a. f fiayitiosus , I.at.] commit¬ 
ted with deliberation and obstinate wickedness, applied to 
things. Obstinately, and excessively wicked and villanous; 
atrocious, applied to persons. 

FLAGTTIOUSNESS, s. obstinate and wilful villany or 
wickedness; atrocity. 

FLAG-OFFICER, s. the commander of a squadron. 

FLA’GON, s. [Jjlaccvd, Brit.] a large drinking-pot with a 
narrow mouth 

FLAGRANTE, s. [old Fr.] notoriousness; glaring offence. 

FLAGKANCY, a. [Jlagrantia, Lat.] a burning, flaming, 
glittering or heat; ardour of affection; notoriety of a crime. 

FLAGRANT, a. [Jlag rang, Lat.] ardent; burning; hot; 
vehement; eager; glowing; flushed; red; inflamed. Noto¬ 
rious, or universally known, applied to crimes. 

FLAG HA TION, s. [flagru, Lat.] burning. 

FLAG-SHIP, s. a ship which carries the officer who com¬ 
mands a fleet. 

FLAG-STAFF, s. the staff on which a flag is fixed. 

FLAIL, s. [Jlaiel, old Fr.] an instrument with which grain 
is beaten out of the car. 

FLAKE, s. [from fioccus, Lat.] any thing which appears 
loosely held together like a flock of wool; any thing which 
breaks in thin pieces or laniince; a layer or stratum 

To FLAKE, v. a. to form in flakes, or thin pieces loosely 
joined together. Neuterly, to separate in lamime. 

FLA'KY, s. breaking in small pieres, like scales; lying in 
.ay era or strata; consisting of lamina:. 

FLAM, s. [a cant word of uncertain etymology] a lie, or 
false report; a mere deceit, or illusory pretext; a sham. 

To FLAM, v. a. to deceive with a feigned story. 

FLA'MBEAU, flam-bo, s. [I’r.] a kind of large taper, made 
of hempen wicks, covered with beos-wax, to give a large light 
hi the night; a torch. 

FLA'MBOROUGII-JIEAD, a remarkable promontory of 
Yorkshire, the white cliffs of which are seen at a considerable 
distance at sea, and serve for a direction to mariners. Mul¬ 
titudes of sea-fowls nestle here among the rocks. The lower 
parts contain vast caverns, and on the summit is a lighthouse. 
5 miles E. N.E. of Bridlington. Lat. 51. 8. N. Ion. 0. 11. E. 

FLAME, s. [Jlarnma. Lat.] a fume, vapour, or exhalation, 
heated so as to admit light, or shine. Figuratively, fire; 
brightness of imagination or fancy; the passion or object of 
love. Flame colour, a bright yellow colour. 

To FLAME, v. n. to burn so as to emit a shining or bright 
light; to shine like flame; to be in an excess of passion. 

FLA'MEN, s. [Lat.] a priest among the ancient Romans, 
who officiated in solemn ollices, olfered up sacrifices, &c. 

FLAMMABILITY, s. [from Jlarnma, Lat.] the quality of 
admitting to be set on fire so as to blaze. 

FLAMMATION, s. \Jiarnmalio, Lat.] the act of setting on 
flame. 

FLA'MMEOUS, a. [Jlammeus, Lat.] consisting of, or re¬ 
sembling, flaine. 

FLAMMI'FEROUS, a. [Jlammifer, Lat.] bringing flame. 

FLAMING, s. the act of bursting out in (lames. Ad- 
jcctively, showy. 

FLAMMl'VOMOUS, a. f Jlarnma and vomo, Lat.] vomiting 
out flame. 

FLAMY, a. burning so as to emit flames or brightness; 
inflamed ; having the nature of flame. Flame coloured. 

FI.A'NDFliS, a country of the Netherlands, about 60 
miles long, and 50 broad, is bounded on the W, by the 


German Ocean and France; on the N. by the Scheldt; on 
the E. by Brabant; and on the S. by Hainault. It is a cham¬ 
paign country, uncommonly fertile in grain and pastures, and 
very populous. The air is wholesome. The Flemings were 
formerly the principal manufacturers and merchants of Europe, 
and from them the English learned the art of weaving. Their 
table-linens, lace, and tapestry, are yet thought to be superior 
to all others. It was formerly divided into Dutch, Austrian, 
and French Flanders: the latter is now comprehended in the 
French department of the North; the other two form a pro¬ 
vince of the kingdom of Belgium. Ghent is the capital. 

FLANK, s. [ Jlanc , Fr.] that part of an animal below the 
loins. The side of an army or fleet. In Fortification, that 
part of a bastion which reaches from the curtain to the face. 

To FLANK, v. a. to attack the side of a battalion or fleet; 
to be placed so as to overlook or command the side of a 
bastion, fleet, pass, or place. To secure on the side. 

FLA'NKER, s. a fortification jutting out so as to command 
the side of a body marching to an assault. 

To FLA'NKER, v. a. [Jlanquer, Fr.] to defend by lateral 
fortifications. To attack sideways. 

FLA'NNKL, s. [gwlavcn, Brit.] a kind of slight, loose, 
woollen stuff, nappy and very warm. 

FLAP, s. [lappe, Sax.] any thing which hangs down broad 
and loose; the motion of any thing broad and loose, or moving 
on hinges; a blow given by the palm of the band, &c. In 
Farriery, a disease in horses, wherein the lips swell on both 
sides their mouths, and are covered with blisters like the white 
of an egg. Fly-flup, a piece of leather fastened to the end of 
a stick, used to kill flies with. 

To FLAP, v. a. to beat with the palm of the hand, or some 
broad thin substance which hangs loose; to move with a noise 
made by any thing broad. Neuterly, to ply the wings up and 
down with a noise ; to fall with flaps. 

FLA'PDRAGON, SLA'PDRAGON, or SNAPDRAGON, 
t. a play in which raisins are snatched out of burning brandy, 
and extinguished by closing the mouth upon them. The thing 
eaten at flapdragon. 

FLA'P-EARKD, a. having loose and broad ears. 

To FLARE, t>. 7i. [Johnson imagines it to be a corruption of 
glare] to glitter, or flutter with ostentatious and splendid show; 
to glitter offensively. To be overpowered with, or be in, too 
much light. To waste away lavishly, applied to the consuming 
of a candle or taper. 

FLASH, s. [from Gr. according to Minshew] a sudden, 
quick, transitory, or short blaze, or burst of light; a sudden 
blaze or burst of wit; a short transient state. 

To FLASH, v. n. to glitter, or shine with a quick and tran¬ 
sient flame or light; to burst out into any irregularity or vio¬ 
lence. To break out into wit, or merriment. 

FLA SHER, s. a man of more appearance of wit than reality. 
A rower; a Jlasher or dasher of water. 

FLASHILY, ad. in an ostentatious or showy manner. 

FLA'SHY, «. empty; vain; ostentatious; showy. 

FLASK, s. [Jlasque, Fr.] a thin bottle, with a iong narrow 
neck, generally covered with wicker or withes; a small horn 
to carry gunpowder in. The bed in the carriage of a piece 
of ordnance. A narrow and deep wicker basket. 

FLA'SKET, «• [a diminutive of Jlask] a wicker basket, in 
which clothes are generally put after washing. 

FLAT, a. [ plat, Fr.] horizontal, or level; without any slope. 
Smooth, applied to surface. Level with the ground. Lying 
along, or prostrate. Thin and broad, or more broad than thick. 
In Painting, without relief, or swelling of the figures. Insipid, 
or unsavoury. Dull; without spirit; frigid, applied to writ¬ 
ings. Depressed; dejected. Tasteless, or affording no plea¬ 
sure. Downright; plain. 
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FLAT, s. an even, level, smooth, and extended plain; a 
shallow; the br<5sfd part or side of a weapon. Depression ; 
linking, applied to thought or language. A surface without 
relief, protuberances, or prominences. In Music, a particular 
mark, implying that the note which it stands against is to be 
played or sung half a note lower than it would be, if the mark 
of the flat were not there. 

To FLAT, v. a. to make broad, smooth, and level. To 
make tasteless, or vapid, applied to liquor. To make insipid, 
unpleasant, and disagreeable. To deprive of its vigour, spirit, 
or pleasure, applied to thought or language. Neuterly, to 
grow smooth or flat, opposed to swell. To obstruct; or deprive 
of ardour, spirit, or zeal. 

FLATLY, ad. horizontally, or without sloping, applied to 
situation. Smoothly, or without prominences or elevation, 
applied to surface. Without spirit; dully ; frigidly. Plainly; 
in a downright manner; peremptorily. 

FLATNESS, s. evenness; without sloping, applied to situa¬ 
tion. Smoothness, without prominences, applied to surface. 
Deadness, or want of strength and taste, applied to liquors or 
foods. Dejection, or languor, applied to the mind. Want of 
force, vigour, or spirit; dulness; frigidity, applied to sentiments 
or writings. The contrary of shrillness, or acuteness, applied 
to sound. 

To FLATTEN, v. a. [flutir, Fr.] to beat down, or remove 
any prominences or protuberances in a surface; to make 
smooth; to beat level with the ground ; to make tasteless, or 
spiritless ; to deject; to dispirit. Neuterly, to grow even or 
level; to grow dull and insipid. 

FLATTER, a. the comparative degree of flat, formed after 
the manner of the Saxons, by adding er to the positive. 

FLATTER, s. the person or instrument by which any une¬ 
qual surface is made plain and level. 

To FLATTER, v. a. [flater, Fr.] to compliment with false 
praises ; to please or soothe. To excite, false hopes. 

FLATTERER, s. a person who endeavours to gain the 
favour of another by praising him for virtues he has not, by 
applauding his vices, and by servile and mean compliances 
with all his humours; a whcedler; a fawner. 

FLATTERY, s. a servile and fawning behaviour, attended 
with servile compliances and obsequiousness, in order to gain 
a person’s favour ; adulation. 

FLATTISII, a. approaching to flatness. 

FLATULENCE, or FLATULENCY, s. windiness; fulness 
of wind ; a swelling or uneasy sensation, occasioned by wind 
lodged in the intestines. Figuratively, emptiness; vanity ; 
airiness; want of solidity, applied to sentiments. 

FLATULENT, «. [flalulentus, Lat.] swelling with air; 
windy. Flatulent tumors, in Medicine, are such as easily yield 
to the touch, and readily return, by elasticity, to their first form. 
Figuratively, empty ; vain; tumid ; swelling. 

FLATUO'SITY, s. [from flatus, Lat.] windincss; a swelling 
occasioned by an expansion or rarefaction of air included in 
any part of the body ; fulness of air. 

FLATUOUS, a. abounding with included air or wind. 

FLATUS, s. [Lat.] a breath ; a puff. In Medicine, wind 
gathered or included in any part of the body, generally caused 
by indigestion, and a gross internal perspiration. 

FLATWISE, a. with the broad or flat part downwards. 

To FLAUNT, v. n. to make an ostentations, vain, or 
fluttering show in dress. Figuratively, to behave with 
pride. 

FLAUNT, s. any thing loose and airy. A brag. 

FLAVOUR, s. a relish, or a power of exciting an 
agreeable sensation on the organs of taste. Figuratively, 
sweetness, or agreeable and fragrant odour, applied to the 
smell. 


FLA’VOUROUS, a. agreeable to the taste; fragrant; odo¬ 
rous ; or pleasing to the smell. 

FLAW, s. [floh, Sax.] a crack, breach, fault, or defect. 

To FLAW, v. a. to break; to crack. 

FLAWLESS, a. without crack or defect. 

FLAWN, *. [flena, Sax.] a sort of custard ; a sort of pud¬ 
ding or pie baked in a dish ; a cheesecake. 

To FLA'WTER, v. a. to scrape or pare a skin. 

FLA'WY, a. full of cracks, flaws, or defects. 

FLAX, s. [fleax. Sax.] the fibrous plant of which thread is 
made ; the fibres of the plant prepared for spinning. 

FLA'XDRESSER, s. he that prepares flax for the spinner. 

FLA'XEN, a. made of flax; fair, long, flowing; resembling 
flax in colour and fineness. 

To FLAY, v. a. [vlacn, Belg.] to strip off the skin; to take 
off the pellicle, membrane, or skin which covers any thing. 

FLA'YElt, s. he that strips ofT the skin. 

FLEA, s. [Sax.] in Natural History, a small brown insect, 
remarkable for its agility in leaping, which sucks the blood of 
human creatures, and other large animals. 

To FLEA, v. a. to cleanse or free from fleas. 

FLE'ABANE, s. an herb with compound flowers, of which 
there are two kinds, viz. the Canada and blue, the former 
being found among rubbish, and the latter in dry pastures. 

FLE'ABITE, s. the red mark caused by a flea. Figura¬ 
tively, a small or trifling hurt. 

FLEABl'TTEN, a. stung or bitten by fleas. Mean. 

FLEAK, s. [from floccus, Lat. See Flake] a small thread, 
lock, or twist. A grate, hurdle, or any thing made of parts 
laid transverse, as a bacon-rack; from fleke, Isl. 

FLEAM, s. a small instrument, of pure steel, used in bleed¬ 
ing cattle, by placing it on the vein, and driving it in with a 
blow. 

FLE'AWORT, s. an herb, with compound flowers, of which 
there arc two kinds, the marsh and the mountain ; the former 
bearing flowers in the broad topped spikes, and the latter in 
rundlcs. 

To FLECK, v. a. [from fleck, Tent.] to spot; to dapple ; t<> 
stripe ; to mark with a different colour; to variegate. 

To FLECKER, v. a. [See Flf.ck] to spot; to streak or 
mark with different colours, or with red whelks. 

FLEl), the preter. and participle of Flee, to run away; not 
properly used for that of Fly, to make use of wings. 

FI.EDGE, a. [flederen, to fly, Belg.] full-feathered ; able to 
fly; qualified to leave the nest 

To FLEDGE, v. a. [flederen, Belg.] to furnish with wings; 
to cover with feathers. 

FLE'DGED, part, or a. full-feathered; able to fly. 

To FLEE, (pret. and part, fled) v. n. to run away from 
danger; to endeavour to avoid danger by flight. This word 
is now almost universally written fly; though, properly, to fly, 
is to move with wings; to flee, to run away. 

FLEECE, s. [flys. Sax.] the woolly covering shorn off 
the bodies of sheep; as much wool as is shorn off one 
sheep. 

To FLEECE, v. a. to shear the wool off a sheep. Figura¬ 
tively, to strip, plunder, to deprive of any thing valuable. 

FLEECED, a. having or wearing fleeces. Stripped or 
plundered. 

FLEECY, a. woolly; covered with wool. 

To FLEER, v. n. [from fleardian, Sax.l to turn a thing 
to mockery, or ridicule; to mock; to deride with insolence, 
or impudence; to leer; to address with a deceitful grin of 
civility. 

FLEER, s. mockery expressed either in word c- look. 

FLEE'RER, s. a mocker; a fawner. 

FLEET, FLEOT, or FLOT, s. in the names of places, are 
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derived from Jlcot, Sax._a bay or gulf. A creek, an estuary ; 
an inlet of water; a small river. 

Fl.EKT, s. [flota, Sax.] a company of ships; a navy. 

FLKKT, a. [fliotur, Is).] swift, applied to pace 01 motion. 

To FLEET, v. n. [foottin, Sax.] to fly swiftly ; to vanish; 
to be transitory, or of short duration. Actively, to skim the 
water; to live merrily, or puss away with pleasure, applied to 
time, as, “ Fleet the time carelessly.” Sltak. 

FLEK’TINGDISII. s. a thin dish used in dairies, to skim or 
take the cream oil' milk ; a skimming bowl. 

FLEETLY, ad. swiftly; nimbly ; with a quick motion. 

FLEE'TNESS, s. swiftness of motion ; celerity ; speed. 

FLESH, s. [ Jltesc , Sax.] in Anatomy, a fibrous part of an 
animal body, soft, bloody, and serving as a covering to the 
bones. The body, opposed to the soul ; the muscles or soft 
part of an animal body, opposed to the skin, hones, or other 
tendons. Animal food, opposed to that of fishes. Animal 
nature. Carnality. Kindred. External sense. 

To FLESH, v. a. to initiate; to establish in any practice. 
To glut; to satiate. 

FLE'SHIIOOK, s. a hook or fork, used to take meat out of 
a pot or caldron. 

FLF/SHLKSS, a. without flesh. 

FI.E'SIILINESS, s. carnal or sensual passions and appe¬ 
tites ; carnality. 

FLE'SIILY, a. corporeal; human, opposed to spiritual. 
Canid ; lascivious. Animal; not vegetable. 

FLE'XHMEAT, s. animal food; the flesh of animals pre¬ 
pared for food. 

FLE'SIIMKNT, s. eagerness gained by a successful initia¬ 
tion. 

FLE SH MONGER. s. one who deals in flesh ; a pimp. 

FI.E'SIIY, a. plump; full of flesh ; fat; musculous. Pulp- 
ous and plump, applied to fruits. Corporeal. 

FI.FT, part. pass, of To Fleet. Skimmed. 

FLETCHER, s. [from flfehc, Fr.] a person who makes bows 
an<l arrows. 

FLEW, the preler. of Fi.y 

FLEW, s. the large chaps of a deep-mouthed hound. 

FI.E'WEI), ,>. chapped ; mouthed. 

FLEXA'NIMOUS, a. [flexnnimus, I.at.] having power to 
change the disposition of the mind. 

FLEXIBILITY, s. [flrriLilitv, Fr.] the quality of admitting 
to he bent; pliancy ; easiness of being persuaded. 

FLEXIBLE, a. [flexibilis, Lat.] possible or easy to be bent; 
not brittle; pliant. Obsequious. Not rigid; easily complying 
with. Ductile, or manageable. To be formed by discipline 
and instruction. Accommodating. 

FLE'XTBI.ENF.SS, s. possibility or easiness to be bent, op¬ 
posed to brittleness or stiffness; compliance ; tractablencss; 
easiness to be moved by advice or persuasion. 

FLEXILE, a. \flcxilis, I .at.] pliant; easy to be bent, or 
turned out of its course. Obsequious to any impulse. 

FLEXION, s. [foxio, l.at.] the act of bending, or changing 
from u straight to a crooked line; a double; abending; the 
state of a thing bent; part bent; a turn or motion towards any 
quarter or direction. 

FLEXOR, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, applied to the muscles 
which act in "ontracting or bending the joints. 

FLE'XlIOliS, a. [flcxuosvs, Lat.] winding; full of turnings 
and meanders; bending; crooked; variable; unsteady. 

FLE'XURE, s. [flexura, Lat.] the form or direction in which 
any thing is bent; the act of bending; the part bent; a joint; 
obsequious or servile cringing. 

To FLECKER, v. a. [fliccerian, Sax.] to flutter; to have a 
flniiering motion; to move the wings up and down with a 
quick motion. To fluctuate; to move with uncertain motion. 


FI.IF., s. See Fi.t. 

FLI ER, s. one who runs from danger. That part of a 
machine, which, being put into a swifter motion than the other 
part, equalizes, regulates, and continues the motion of the rest, 
as, “ The jfftVr of a jack.” 

FLIGHT, s. [fliht, Sax.] the act of running away, in order 
to avoid danger; the act of moving from one place to another, 
to escape danger; the act of moving by means of wings; volu¬ 
tion. The space passed by flying. A flock of birds moving 
in the air together; the birds produced in the same season. 
A volley, or shower of weapons discharged at the same time. 
Figuratively, heat, or soaring of imagination. 

FLI GHTY, ii. fleeting; swift in motion ; wild ; fanciful. 

FLIMFLAM, s. apeak, whim, or trick; a cheat; a petty 
fiction. 

FLI MSY, a,, weak ; feeble; without strength, body, or stiff¬ 
ness, applied to manufactures. Mean, spiritless. 

FLI'MSINESS, s. easy texture. Feebleness; meanness. 

To FLINCH, t>. n. to shrink from any suffering, pain, or 
danger; to withdraw front pain or danger. In Shakespeare it 
signifies to fail, as “ If 1 break time, or flinch in property.” 

FLENCH ER, s. he who shrinks or fails in any affair. 

To FLING, v. a. [prefer, and participle flung] to cast or 
throw from the hand; to dart or throw with violence; to scatter; 
to move forcibly; to cast reproach. To fling away; to eject 
or cast away as useless or hurtful. To fling down, to throw 
upon the ground with force ; to demolish or destroy. To fling 
off, to baffle in the chase ; to defeat of a prey. Neuterlv, to 
flounce; to wince. 

FLING, s. the act of throwing or casting; a throw ; a cast, 
the space or distance to which any tiling is thrown or cast. A 
gibe; a contemptuous sneer or remark. 

FLI'NGER, s. one who throws a thing. One who casts a 
contemptuous sneer at a person or thing ; a jeerer. 

FLINT, s. [Sax.] a semi-pellucid stone, composed of crystal 
debased, of a similar substance, of a blackish gray, free from 
veins, naturally invested with a whitish crust; sometimes 
smooth and equal, but more frequently rough ; remarkably 
liatd ; used for striking fire, with steel, and in glass-making. 
Figuratively, any thing remarkably hard, impenetrable, oi 
obdurate. 

FLINT, a small borough of Wales, the capital of Flintshire, 
population 2216. With St. Asaph and other towns, it i U< ts 
one representative. It is seated on the river Dee, 13 miles 
W. by N. of Chester, and 193 N. W. of London. 

FLFNTSHIRE, a county of North Wales, bounded on the 
N. W. by the Irish Sea; on the N. and N. E. by a largo bay 
at the mouth of the river Dee, which divides it from Cheshire; 
on the F.. by the river Dee and part of Cheshire; and on the 
R. and S. W. by Denbighshire. It is about 29 miles in length, 
and from 7 to 12 in breadth. Part of Flintshire stretches F.. 
of the Dee, a tract about 9 miles in length, and from 5 to 8 
across, insulated by Cheshire, Shropshire, and Denbighshire. 
The whole county contains 197,769 acres, divided into 5 hun¬ 
dreds, and 21 parishes, has one city and three market-towns, 
and sends one member to parliament. The northern part 
produces wheat, and abounds in wood. The cows, though 
small, yield a great quantity of milk, and arc excellent beef. 
The county, also, lias honey, of which mead is made, a liquor 
much used in these parts. The principal rivers are the Dee, 
Clwyd, Wheeler, Sevion, Elwy, and Allen. The valleys con¬ 
tain coal and freestone, and the hills lead and calamine, with 
vast quantities of limestone, but no flint, nllhough the name of 
the county might induce an expectation of its superabundance. 
The principal trade is mining and smelting. The detached 
part is mostly a level country. The number of inhabitant*, in 
18J1, was 60,01 
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FLI’NTY, a. made of Hint; abounding in flints or 
slones. Figuratively, strong. Hard of heart; cruel; not 
to be penetrated or moved by entreaties, or die view of 
misery. 

FLIP, s. [a cant word] a drink used in ships, made of spirits, 
beer, and sugar. 

FLIPPANCY, s. pertuess; brisk folly. 

FLI'PPANT, a. [from Flap] nimble; moving quickly. 
Pert; talkative ; waggish ; petulant. 

FLIPPANTLY, ad. in a pert, talkative, or fluent manner. 

To FLIRT, v. a. to throw any thing with a jerk, or quick 
elastic motion. To move with quickness. To treat with 
scoifs. Neuterly, to jeer or gibe at one. To turn about 
perpetually; to be unsteady and fluttering; to act with 
levity 

FLIRT, s. a quick, sudden, elastic motion; a sudden 
Ijick. A port young hussy ; a young, fluttering, gadding 
lass. 

FLIRTATION, s. a quick sprightly motion ; a desire of 
attracting notice. A cant word among women. 

To FLIT, v. n. [Jh/tlcr, Dan. See Fli:kt] tolly away; to 
remove or migrate. To flutter or rove on the wing. To be 
transient, flux, or unstable. 

FLIT, a. swift; nimble ; quick. Not in use. 

FLITCII, s. \Jlyd<c, Dun.] the side of a hog, without the 
head, salted and cured. 

FL ITT ERM OUSE, $. a bat or fluttering mouse. 

FLITTING, s, \Jlit, Sax.] a reproachful accusation; an 
oflenee, or fault; a failure ; a desert. Removal. 

FLIX, s. [corrupted from flux, Sax.] down ; fur; soft hair. 

FI.IXWEED, s. a kind of watercress. 

To FLOAT, v. n. [flutter, Fr.J to swim on the surface of 
the water; to move easily in the air, applied to the flight of 
birds. To pass in a light and swimming manner. 

FLOAT, v. the act of flowing, opposed to the ebb or reflux 
of the tide. Any tiling contrived so as to swim and sustain a 
burden on the water; the cork, or quill, by which the bite of a 
fish is discovered. A level. A wave. 

FLOATY, a. buoyant and swimming on the surface. 

FLOCK, .v. \ flucc, Sax. j a company of birds or sheep, dis¬ 
tinguished from herds, which are of oxen. Figuratively, a 
multitude of men. Also a lock of wool. 

To FLOCK, v. n. to gather in crowds or great numbers. 

FLODDEN, a village in Northumberland, 5 miles N. N. \V. 
of W'ooler. Near this place a battle was fought between 
the Euglish and Scots, in 1/51.1, in which James IV. of Scot¬ 
land was killed, with the principal of his nobility, and 
10,000 men. 

To FLOG, i>. a. [from flag rum, Lat.] to whip; to lash. 

FLOOD, s. [find. Sax.] a body of water; a sea or river; 
a deluge, inundation, or overflowing of water; a flow of 
tide 

To FLOOD, v. a. to deluge; to cover with waters. 

FLOODGATE, s. a gate, or shutter, by which any water¬ 
course is stopped, or let loose again at pleasure. 

FLOOR, s. [from pflug, Tout.] the broad or bearded part of 
an anchor, which takes hold of the ground. A flounder; a 
flat river-fish; from fioc. Sax. 

FLOOR, s. [flor, Sax.] that part of a house on which a 
person treads. A story, or flight of rooms. 

To FI OOR, v. a. to cover that part of a room a person 
walks on with planks. 

FLOO'RING, s. the matter with which that part of a room 
is laid on which a person walks ; the bottom. 

To FLOP, v. a. [from flap] to clap the wings with a noise; 
to play with a noisy motion of a broad body; to let down the 
broad part or flap of a hat. 


FLO'RAL, a. [fluralis, Lat.] relating to Flora, or to 
flowers. 

FLO - REN, s. a gold coin of Edward III. in value >ix 
shillings. See Florin. 

FLORENCE, a celebrated and beautiful city of Ttalv, 
capital of Tuscany, situated in the middle of the Vale of A run. 

The prospect is hounded on every side by an amphitheatre of 
fertile hills, adorned with villages, country houses, and ear- 
dens. It was founded by the soldiers of Sylla, destroyed l-v 
Tofila, and rebuilt by Charlemagne. For curiosities, this city 
is the principal in Italy, after Rome. The architecture of the 
houses, in general, is executed in a gooil taste, the streets are 
clean, and paved with large broad stones, chiseled so as to 
prevent the horses from sliding. The squares are spacious; 
auil the palaces, churches, and other public structures, are in 
a splendid style of architecture, with pillars, statues, pyramids, 
ami fountains. The city is divided into two unequal parts by 
the river Arno, over which are 4 bridges, within sight of each 
other. That called Ponte de la Trinita is built of white mar¬ 
ble, and adorned with 4 statues, representing the seasons, and 
other ornaments. The Florentine merchants were formerly 
men of vast wealth ; and one of them, about the middle of 
the 15th century, built that grand fabric, which from the name 
of its fouuderis still called the Palaz/o Pitti. He failed under 
the prodigious expense, of this building, which was immedi¬ 
ately purchased by the Medici family, and was the residence 
of the grand dukes. Besides the gardens, furniture, antique 
statues, paintings, &c. which are justly and universally ad¬ 
mired, here, are various other curiosides, as the cabinets of 
arts, of astronomy, of natural history, of medals, of porce¬ 
lain, of antiquities, tkc. In the year 1530, Alex. Ue Medieis 
was created Grand Duke of Tuscany, by the Emperor Charles 
V. In 17.17, the family of Medieis became extinct, and Flo¬ 
rence anil the duchy of Tuscany fell to the duke of Lorraine, 
afterwards emperor. The inhabitants are estimated at 80,000 : 
it contains an university, and is 45 miles S. of Bologna, ami 
125 N. N. \V. of Rome. l.at. 4.1. 40. N. Ion. 11. 3. E 

FI.O'RET, s. [diminutive of flower] one of the small flowers 
composing a compound or incorporated flower 

FLO RID, a. [floridus, Lat.] productive of, or covered with, 
flowers. Bright, or lively, applied to colours. Flushed with 
red, applied to the complexion. Embellished with ilntorical 
figures, applied to style. 

FLO'RIDA, a country of N. America, 500-milt s in length, 
and 130 in breadth, bounded on the W. by Louisiana, on the 
N. by Louisiana and Georgia, ou the E. by the Atlantic, and 
on the S. by the Gulf of Mexico. It is diiidcd into East anil 
West. St. Augustine is the capital of the former, and Pensa¬ 
cola of the latter. The country about St. Augustine is the 
least fertile; yet even here two crops of Indian corn are annu¬ 
ally produced. The banks of the rivers are of a superior qua¬ 
lity, and well adapted to the culture of rice and corn. The 
interior country, which is high and pleasant, abounds in wood 
of almost every kind; particularly white and red oak, pine, 
hiccory, cypress, red and white cedar. The intervals between 
the hilly parts are extremely rich, and produce spontaneously 
all the fruits common to Georgia and the Carolinas. In many 
places, vines arc successfully cultivated, and the ranges of 
cattle are immense. Florida was discovered by Sebastian 
Cabot, in 1497, and after belonging alternately to the French, 
Spaniards, English, and Spaniards again, was ceded by the 
latter to the United States of America, in 1821. 

FLORID1TY, s. freshness or redness of colour. 

FLO'RIDNESS, s. freshness of colour. A rhetorical em¬ 
bellishment, applied to style. Vigour; spirit. 

FLORl'FEROUS, a. [florifer, Lat.] producing flowes. 

FLO'RIN, s. [Fr.] a coin so called, because first struck by 
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ihe Florentines. That of Germany is valued at 2s. 4d. that of 
Spain at 2s. 4Jd. that of Palermo and Sicily at 2s. (3d. and 
that of Holland at 2s. 

FLORIST, s. [fleuriste, Fr.] a person curious and skilled 
in the names, nature, and culture of flowers. 

FLO'RULENT, a. [from flos, Lat.] flowery; blossoming. 
FLO'SCULOUS, a. [flosculus, Lat.] composed or having 
the nature or form of flowers. 

To FLOTE, v. a. to skim. 

FLO'TSON, FLOTZAM, or FLO'ATSAM, s. in Law, goods 
that float, without an owner, on the sea. 

To FLOUNCE, v. n. [from plonsen, Belg.] to move with 
violence in water or mire; to struggle or dash in the 
water. To move with weight and tumult. To move 
with passion or anger. To adorn with flounces, applied to 
dress. 

FLOUNCE, s. any thing sewed to a garment by way of or¬ 
nament, and hanging loose so as to swell and shake. 
FLO'UNDER, s. [flynder, Dan.] a small flat fish. 

To FLO'UNDER, v. n. [from flounce ] to struggle with vio¬ 
lent and irregular motions, like a horse that strives to disengage 
himself from mire. 

FI.OUR, s. the fine white powder of wheat, of which' bread 
is made, formerly spelt flower. 

To FLO'URISII, fiur-ish, v. n. [florco , Lat.] to bloom, or 
be in blossom; to be in vigour; to be iu a prosperous state. 
To make use of rhetorical figures ; to display with vanity 
or ostentation, applied to language. To move in eddies, 
circles, or wanton and irregular motions. In Music, to play 
an overture. In Writing, to form the decorations or ornaments 
of penmanship. In Fencing, to move a weapon in circles 
or (prick vibrations. To adorn; to embellish; to grace, or 
set off. 

FLOURISH, s. any embellishment. Figuratively, beauty. 
An ostentatious display of wit or intellectual abilities. In 
Penmanship, figures or ornaments formed by lines curiously 
interwoven. In Music, an overture. 

FLO'URLSIIER, s. a mere boaster. One who is in the 
height of prosperity. 

FLOURY, a. covered with fine dust or meal of com. 

To FLOUT, v. a. [ fluyten , Belg.] to mock or deride. Neu- 
terlv, to behave with contempt; to sneer. 

FLOUT,». a mock; a jeer; an insult; a contemptuous and 
insulting expression or action. 

FLO’UTER, s. a person who derides, mocks, or jeers. 

To FLOW, v. n.[flowan, Sax.] to run or spread, upplied to 
water. To move, or he in motion, opposed to standing water. 
To rise, or swell, applied to the tide. To melt, applied to the 
effect of heat on metals, wax, &c. To proceed from as an 
effect. To he full of liquor, applied to drinking vessels. To 
write smoothly, or speak eloquently. 

FLOW, s. the rise or swell of water; a sudden plenty or 
abundance. “ A flow of spirits.” Pope. An uninterrupted 
stream, or continuation of words. 

FLOWER, s. [fleur, Fr.] that part of a plant which con¬ 
tains the organs of generation, or the parts necessary for the 
propagation of the species. The male flowers, are those which 
have no germen, style, or fruit. Female flowers, are such as 
contain tin: gertnen, style, or fruit, and are called fruitful 
fl'noers. Hermaphrodite flowers, am such as contain both the 
male and female parts. Figuratively, an ornament or embel¬ 
lishment ; the prime, bloom, or flourishing part of life; the 
most excellent or valuable part of any thing. Synon. Beauty, 
like a flower, fades through length of time, and may wither 
suddenly by an accident. 

To FLOWER, v. n. [fleurir, Fr.] to put forth flowers or 
blossoms ; to bloom, or to be in blossom; to be in the prime ; 


to flourish, or be in a prosperous state. To froth, ferment, or 
mantle, applied to liquor. 

FLO'WEllAGE, s. store of flowers. 

FLO'WER-de-luce, s. [fleur de lys, Fr.] in Heraldry, a 
bearing representing the lily, called the queen of flowers, (fleur 
delice) and the true hieroglyphic of royal majesty; but of late 
it has been borne on several coats. In Botany, the flag iris, of 
which there are very many species. 

FLOWERET, s. [fleuret, Fr.] a small or imperfect flower. 

FLO'WERGARDEN, s. a garden in which flowers are 
principally cultivated. 

FLO'WERINESS, s. the state of abounding in flowers or 
ornaments. Figuratively, floridness of speech. 

FI.O'WERY, a. abounding with, adorned with, or full of, 
flowers, real or fictitious. 

FLO'WERY-K1RTLED, a. robed in flowers. Milt. 

FLO'WINGLY, ad. with readiness, quickness, or volubility 
of speech. With abundance. 

FLOWN, part, of Flee, or Fly ; gone away; run away; 
escaped; puffed up, or elated. 

FLUCTUANT, part, [fluctuans, Lat.] wavering; uncertain; 
doubting. 

To FLU CTUATE, v. n. [fluctuo, Lat.] to roll to and fro 
like waves; to float backwards and forwards; to move with 
uncertain and hasty motion; to hesitate; to be irresolute, un¬ 
determined, or in doubt. 

FLUCTUATION, s. [fluctnatio, Lat.] the motion of waves 
or water backwards and forwards. A state of suspense, irre¬ 
solution, or uncertainty. Violent agitation. 

FLUE, s. a small pipe or chimney to convey air, heat, or 
smoke. Soft down, or fur, easily wafted by the wind. 

FLUE'LLIN, s. an herb with strap-shaped leaves, and 
white blossoms, found in high pastures. Also, a sort of 
speedwell. 

FLU ENCY, s. the quality of flowing, or continuing in 
motion without interruption or intermission. Smoothness 
of style or numbers. Readiness, copiousness, or volubility 
of speech. 

FLUENT, a. [fluens, Lat.] liquid; flowing; in motion. 
Ready; voluble; copious; applied to speech. 

FLU'ENT, s. a stream ; torrent; or running water. 

FLU'ENTLY, ad. readily; without obstruction or difficulty. 
Volubly. 

FLU ID, a. [fluidus, Lat.] having the parts easily separable; 
flowing like water. 

FLU'ID, s. in Medicine, any animal juice; a liquor, whose 
parts yield to the smallest force impressed, and, by yielding, 
are easily moved among each other. 

FLUIDITY, s. [fluidite, Fr.] a quality of a body, 
whereby the parts are so disposed as to slide over each 
other all manner of ways, and give way to the least 
pressure. 

FLU'IDNESS, s. that quality in bodies opposed to firm¬ 
ness, by which they change their form, or yield to the least 
pressure. 

FLU'MMERY, s. a kind of food made of oatmeal and water, 
boiled or evaporated to a consistence. Figuratively, mere pre¬ 
tence ; flattery. 

FLUNG, [part, and preterit of Fling] thrown or cast, fol¬ 
lowed by in, into, down, from, and to. 

FLU'OR, s. [Lat.] a fluid state. 

FLU'RRY, s. a gust; a hasty sudden blast, or storm of 
wind. Hurry ; a violent commotion or emotion of mind. 

To FLUSH, v. n. [Jluysen, Belg.] to flow with violence ; to 
come in haste. To glow in the skin; to produce a reddish 
colour in the face by a sudden flow or flux of blood. Actively» 
to elate, or elevate. To put up; to spring. 
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FLUSH, a. fresh ; full of vigour. Affluent; abounding. 

FLUSH, s. an efflux ; a sudden impulse; a violent 
flow. In Gaming, a certain number of cards of the same 
sort. 

FLU'SHINQ, a strong seaport of the Netherlands, in the 
Isle of Walchercn, with a good harbour, and an extensive 
foreign trade. This place surrendered to the British on the 
15th of August 1809 ; but, from the unhealthiness of the 
pluce, combined with other causes, it was in a few months 
after abandoned, after destroying the harbour and fortifications. 
It is 4 miles S. S. W. of Middleburgh. Lat. 51. 26. N. Ion. 
3. 34. E. 

To FLU'STER, v. a. [from to flush ] to make hot and red 
with drinking. To hurry. Neuterly, to he in a bustle. 

FLUTE, s. [Fr.] a wind instrument, divided into the 
Common and German. The Common Flute is played by 
putting one end into the mouth, and breathing into it. The 
German Flute, the most melodious of the two, and most 
resembling the human voire, is not put into the mouth, but 
sounded by a hole a little distant from the upper end, the end 
itself being stopped with a tompion or plug. In Architecture, 
perpendicular channels or cavities cut along the shaft of a 
column or pilaster, and resembling the inside of a flute when 
cut in half. 

To FLUTE, t>. it. to cut channels in columns or pilasters. 

FLUTED, a. having channels or hollows. 

To FLUTTER, v. n. [floteran, Sax.] to move the wings 
with a quick and trembling motion ; to move about with great 
show and bustle, but with no consequence; to be in agitation; 
to be in a state of uncertainty; to beat quirk and irregularly. 
To palpitate, applied to the heart. To hurry the mind, or put 
into confusion, or a violent commotion. 

FLUTTER, vibration; undulation; quick and irregular 
motion; confusion; irregular, or disordered position. 

FLUVIAT1C, ft. [Jluviaticus, Lat.] belonging to, or inha¬ 
biting rivers. 

FLUX, s. [fluxiis, Lat. flux, Fr.] the act of flowing; the 
state of passing uwav, and giving place to others. In Medi¬ 
cine, an extraordinary issue or evacuation of some humour or 
matter; a disease in which the bowels are exeori.itid and 
bleed, called a bloody-flux. In llvdiographv, a regular pe¬ 
riodical motion of the sea, happening twice in twenty-four 
hours, whereby the water is raised, and driven violently against 
the shore. Figuratively, a concourse or confluence. The state 
of being melted; that which facilitates the melting of a body 
when mixed with it. 

FLUX, a. [flit.rim, Lat.] inconstant; not durable; flowing; 
maintained by a constant succession of parts. 

To FLUX, v. a. to melt. In Medicine, to salivate; to eva¬ 
cuate by spitting. 

FLUXI'LITY, s. \flu.r>i.i, Lat.] easiness of separation of 
parts ; possibility of liquefaction. 

FLU'XION, s. [ flurio, Lat.] the act of flowing; the matter 
that flows. In Medicine, a sudden collection of morbid matter 
ito any part of the body. In Mathematics, the velocity by which 
a flowing quantity is increased by its generating motion. In 
Arithmetic, the method of finding an infinitely small quantity, 
which, being taken an infinite number of times, becomes equal 
to a given quantity. 

FLU XIVE, a. void of solidity. Flowing with tears. 

To FLY, v. n. [preterit flew, or fled; part./w/, or flown ; 
fleogan, Sax.] to move, through the air by means of wings; 
to ascend in the air. To pass or perform a journey with great 
expedition. To pass swiftly. To burst asunder. To break, 
or shiver. To attack or spring with violence. To fall on 
suddenly. To fly in the face of a person, is to insult him 
with opprobrious language, or any act of outrage. To act iu 


defiance of. To fly out, to burst into passion; to start vio¬ 
lently from any direction. To let fly, to discharge a gun or 
other fire-arms. Actively, to run away, or attempt to escape 
any danger; to avoid, to shun. 

FLY, s. [fleoge, Sax.] a small winged insect of different 
species. That part of a machine, which when put into mo¬ 
tion, continues it with great swiftness, and thereby regulates 
and preserves the motion of the other parts. That part of a 
mariner’s compass on which the thirty-two winds are drawn, 
over which the needle is placed, and fastened underneath. 

To FLYBLOW, v. a. to taint with flics; to fill with 
maggots. 

FLYBOAT, s. a kind of nimble light vessel for sailing. 

FLY'ER, s. one that, runs away, or endeavours to escape 
danger by flight; any thing that uses wings. That part of a 
jack which moves round on a pivot horizontally, and thereby 
keeps the other parts in motion. A kind of stair or step, 
opposed to winder. 

FOAL, s. [fola, Sax.] the offspring or young of a mare, or 
other beast of burden. The woid Colt is now applied to a 
young horse, and Filly to a mare. 

To FOAL, to bring forth young, applied to a mare, or 
other beast of burden. 

FOAM, s. [fan. Sax.] the white substance which fermenta¬ 
tion or agitation gathers on the top of liquors ; froth; spume; 
the white spittle which appears in the mouth of .i high-mettled 
horse. 

To FOAM, v. v. to have the mouth covered with white 
frothy spittle; to both; to gather foam. To be in violent 
emotions of passion, alluding to a high-mettled horse, who 
foams at the mouth when checked, or under unwilling re¬ 
straint. 

FO'AMY, a. covered with froth, or white frothy spittle. 

FOB, s. [Juppe, Tent.] a small pocket in the waistband of 
breeches, wherein the watch is carried. 

To FOB, v. a. [fupptn, Teut.] to cheat; to trick; to de¬ 
fraud by some low stratagem. To shift off. 

FOCAL, a. belonging to a focus. 

FOCIL, s. [flu ih, Fr.] the greater or less hone between tl.e 
knee and the ankle, or elbow and wrist. 

FOCUS, s. in C.coim trv and Conic Sections, is applied to 
certain points in the parabola, ellipsis, and hyperbola, where 
the rays reflected front all pai ls of the curve concur and meet, 
in Optics, the point wherein rays ate collected, after they have 
undi rgnne reflection or refraction. 

FO DDER, s. [father. Sax.] dry food stored up lor cattle 
against winter. 

To I'O ODER, v.a. to feed or supply with dry food. 

FO'DDERKR, s. lie who supplies cattle with dry food. 

FOE, s. [fah. Sax. Jin, Scot.] an enemy or person who is 
bent tu hurt one, either in war or private life. A persecutor. 
An adversary ; an opponent, applied to opinions. 

FfKTUS, le-tus, s. [Lat.] a child in the womb after it is 
perfectly formed. 

FOG* s. [from fog, Dan. a storm] a thick mist: a gross 
watery vapour, floating near the surface of the earth. After 
grass, from fogogium, low Lat. 

FO'GGILY, ad. mistily; darkly; do- dily. 

FO’GGINESS, s. the state of being dark or misty by a low 
cloud, consisting of watery vapours, floating near die surface 
of the earth or water; cloudiness; mistiness. 

FO'GGY, a. full of dark, cloudy, and moist vapours. 

FOII, inter], an interjection used to express abhorrence at, 
or offence received from, some object; commonly applied to 
a stink, or very offensive smell. 

FO'IBLE, s. [Fr.] a weak or blind side; a failing. 

To FOIL, v.a. [from affolcr, ohl Fr. to wound] to de- 
5 E 
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font or get the better ot an enemy, but not to complete a 
victory. 

FOIL, s. a defeat or miscarriage; an advantage gained over 
an enemy, not amounting to a complete victory. Leaf-gild¬ 
ing; silver of a looking-gl.iss ; from feuille. Fr. Something 
of another colour, used by jewellers to augment the lustre, or 
heighten the colour, of a stone. A blunt sword used in fencing, 
from foutlier, Fr. 

FO'ILER, r. one who has gaiued advantage over another. 

To FOIN, v. n. \foindre, Fr.] in Fencing, to push or make 
a thrust with a weapon. Actively, to prick; to sting. 

FOIN, s. a thrust, or push, with a weapon. 

FO'ININGLY, ad. in a pushing manner. 

FO’ISON, s. [foison. Sax.] plenty; abundance. 

To FOIST, v. a. { fausser , Fr.] to insert something not in 
an original; to interpolate. 

FO'ISTY, a. See Fusty. 

FOLD, a [fold. Sax.] the ground where sheep are con¬ 
fined. Figuratively, a flock of sheep. A boundary or limit. 

A double; one part turned over and lying upon another; the 
plait or doubling of a garment, from Jild, Sax. Hence fold, 
in Composition, signifies the doubling the same number twice, 
or the same quantity added; thus two-fold is twice the quan¬ 
tity ; twenty-fold, twenty times repeated. 

To FOLD, v. a. [J’ealdan, Sax.] to pen or enclose sheep in 
a fold. To double; to plait or turn back a piece of cloth, so 
as to double over and cover another part. Figuratively, to 
enclose, to include, to shut; to embrace with the arms clasped 
round a person. 

FOLIA'CEOUS, a. [foliaceus, Lat.] consisting of thin pieces, 
lamintp, or leaves. 

FOLIAGE, 3. [feuillage, Fr.] an assemblage of flowers, 
branches, leaves, &c. In Architecture, the representation of 
such flowers, branches, leaves, &c. as are used for embellish¬ 
ments on capitals, friezes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, v. a. [from foliatus, Lat.] to beat gold into 
thin plates, laminee, or leaves. 

FO'LIATING, s. applied to looking-glasses, the spreading 
a composition that will adhere to the back of the glass, and 
reflect images. The composition, called foil, is made of quick¬ 
silver, mixed with tin, and other ingredients. 

FOLIATION, s. [foUatio, Lat.] the act of beating into 
thin leaves. In Botany, a collection of those transitory or 
fugacious coloured leaves, called petals, which constitute the 
compass or body of a flower, and sometimes guard the fruit 
which suocecds the foliation, as in apples and pears, and some¬ 
times stand within it, as in cherries and apricots; for these 
being tender and pulpous, and coming forth in the spring, 
would be injured by the weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. 

FO'LIATURE, s. [from folium, Lat.] the state of being 
hammered into leaves. 

FO LIO, s. [in folio, Lat.] a large book, whoso pages are 
formed by a sheet of paper once doubled. In Commerce, a 
p.ige or leaf in an account or book. 

FO LIOMORT, *. [ folium mortuum, Lat] a dark yellow,' 
or colour of a dead leaf, vulgarly called philemot. See 
Fkui M.EMonr. 

FOLK, s. [folc. Sax. volk, Belg.] people, used only in 
familiar discourse; mankind in general; any kind of persons. 

FOLKING11AM, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It stands on a rising ground, in a wholesome 
air, with abundance of springs about it; 18 miles W. S. W. of 
Boston, and 106 N. of London. Inhabitants 744. 

FO'LKMOTE, .«. [folegemot, Sax.l in ancient English 
Hi story, a general assembly of the people. 

F(YLKSTONE, an ancient town on the S. coast of Kent, 


governed by a mayor, with a market on Thursday. It stands 
on hilly ground, and the streets are narrow and incommodious. 
A multitude of fishing smacks belong to the harbour, and some 
vessels are built here. Two hoys sail alternately, every other 
week, to London ' It is 8 miles S. W. of Dover, of which it is 
a member, and 72 E. by S. of London. Population 3638. 

FO'LLICLE, s. [folliculus, Lat.] in Anatomy, a cavity, bag, 
or vesicle in a body, with strong coats. In Botany, the seed- 
vessel, case, husk, or cover, wherein several kinds of seeds are 
enclosed. 

To FO LLOW, u. a. [folgian, Sax.] to go after or behind a 
person; to pursue as an enemy: to attend on as a servant; 
to succeed or happen after in order of time; to proceed from, 
as a consequence or cttect; to imitate, or copy. To observe, 
to assent, or give credit to. To attend to; to be busied with. 
To confirm by new endeavours. 

FO'LLOWER, s. [folgerc, Sax.] one who comes or goes 
after another; a dependent; attendant; associate; compa¬ 
nion ; a scholar, imitator, or copier. 

FOXLY, s. [folk, Fr.] the act of drawing false conclu¬ 
sions from just principles; a weakness or want of under¬ 
standing ; an act of negligence or passion, unbecoming the 
gravity of wisdom, or the dictates of cool and unbiassed 
reflection. 

To FOMENT, v. a. [fomentor, Lat.] to cherish with heat; 
to bathe with warm lotions or liquors. Figuratively, to encou¬ 
rage ; to support; to cherish. To excite. 

FOMENTATION, t. [fomentation, Fr.] in Medicinp, a 
partial bathing, or applying hot flannels to any part, dipped 
in medicated decoctions; the liquor of decoctions formed 
from boiling medicinal ingredients, with which any part is to 
be fomented or bathed. Excitation ; encouragement. 

FOME'NTER, s. an encourager or supporter. 

FON, s. [Scot.] a fool; an idiot. Obsolete. 

FOND, a. [a word of uncertain etymology] foolish; silly; 
indiscreet. Trifling; or valued by folly. Foolishly tender 
and indulgent; loving to an excess ; taking too much delight 
in, and too eagerly coveting, a thing. 

To FOND, or FO NDLE, v. a. to treat with great indul¬ 
gence, or with an indiscreet excess of love. To caress. 

FO'NDLING, s. a person used with too much indulgence, 
and beloved to an excess. A fool. 

FO'NDLY, ad. foolishly, indiscreetly, injudiciously. With 
an excess of tenderness, indulgence, or love. 

FO'NDNESS, s. foolishness; weakness ; want of judgment; 
an excess of love, indulgence, and tenderness. 

FONT, s. [font, Lat.] a stone or marble vessel, in which 
the water used in baptism is contained in a church. 

FONTAINBLEAU, a town of France, in the department 
of Seine and Marne, remarkable for its magnificent palace, 
formerly a hunting seat of the kings of France. It stands in 
the midst of a forest, 35 miles S. S. E. of Paris. 

FO'NTANEL, *. [fontanelle, Fr.] in Surgery, an issue or 
artificial ulcer formed to discharge humours. 

FONTA'NGE, s. [from the name of the first weaver] a knot 
of ribbons at the top of the head-dress. Out of use. 

FONTENOY, a village of the Netherlands, in Ilainaulf, 
near which, in May, 1745, the English and their allies, under 
the duke of Cumberland, were defeated by the French, under 
marshal Saxe. The English were at first successful, and con¬ 
fident of victory; but, through the misbehaviour of the Dutch, 
were obliged to quit the field of battle with considerable loss. 
That of the French, however, was not much less. It is 4 miles 
S. E. of Toumay. 

FOOD, s. [fedan, Sax.] victuals; whatever is taken in at 
the mouth and swallowed, to repair the wants of nature. Figu¬ 
ratively, any thing which nourishes. 
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FOO'DFUL, a. fruitful; or plentifully producing things 
proper for the nourishment of animals; plenteous. 

FOODY, a. eatable; tit for food. “ Into well-sew’d sacks 
pour'd foody meal.” Chapman. 

FOOL, s. [fwl, Brit, yb/, Isl. and Fr.] one who has not the 
use of reason or judgment; an ideot. Figuratively, one who 
counterfeits folly; a buffoon, or jester. In Scripture, an 
idolater; a wicked person ; an atheist. In common conver¬ 
sation, used as a word of extreme contempt and stinging re¬ 
proach. To play the foot, to trifle, or play pranks; to act like 
one void of understanding. To make a fool of, to raise a 
person’s expectations, and disappoint them; to baffle. 

To FOOL, v. n. to trifle; to toy; to idle. Actively, to de¬ 
ceive ; to cheat, used with out of. To infatuate. 

FOO LERY, s. habitual folly. An act of folly or indis¬ 
cretion ; trifling practice. An object of folly. 

FOOl.IIA'HDINESX, s. indiscreet courage, or boldness. 

FOOl.UA'RDY, a. daring, bold, or adventurous, without 
discretion or prudence ; rash; presumptuous. 

FOO'LISH, a. void of understanding; silly; indiscreet; 
ridiculous; unreasonable. In Scripture, sinful. 

FOOLISHLY, ad. weakly; without understanding; simply. 
Indiscreetly; ridiculously; contemptibly. Wickedly. 

FOOLISHNESS, s. folly; a foolish practice. 

FOOT, fut, s. (plural, feet; fot, Sax.) that part of an 
animal whereon it stands or walks. In Anatomy, the ex¬ 
tremity of the leg. Figuratively, that part with which any 
thing is supported, in the same manner as the foot supports 
the body of an animal; the lower part or base. The infantry 
of an army, opposed to cavalry. Motion; agitation, or action. 

In Greek and Latin poetry, a certain number of long and 
short syllables constituting a distinct part of a verse. A 
measure consisting of 12 inches. On foot means walking, 
opposed to travelling on horseback, or in a carriage. To 
set on foot, to begin, to give rise to. 

To FOOT, v. a. to spurn, kick, or strike with the foot; to 
settle ; to plan. In Dancing, to heat time with the foot to the 
music played. To tread, or walk over. To supply with feet; 
as, “ to foot a stocking.” Ncuteriy, to dance, or trend wan¬ 
tonly ; to trip; to walk. 

FOOTBALL, s. a ball made of leather, and filled with 
wind, by means of a bladder included in the inside, and driven 
by the foot. The sport of kicking a football. 

FOO'TBOY, s. an attendant in livery. 

FOO'TCLOTH, s. a sumptcr cloth. 

FOOTED, a. shaped in the foot; as, “ splay-footed.” 

FOOTHOLD, s. a space to hold the foot; space on which 
one may tread surely. 

FOOTING, i. ground for the foot or any thing to rest 
on. Foundation; basis; support; root. Place; possession. 
Tread ; walk; or the sound of a person’s feet in walking. A 
particular manner of moving the feet in dancing. Entrance; 
beginning; establishment. State; settlement; condition. 

FOOTMAN, s. a soldier that marches and fights on foot, 
opposed to a horseman. A menial servant in livery. 

FOOTMANSIIIP, s. the art or office of a runner. < 

FOOTPACE, s. a slow manner of walking. 

FOOTPAD, s. a highwayman that robs on foot. 

FOOTPATH, s. a narrow way which admits only foot pas¬ 
sengers, not being wide enough for horses or carriages. 

FOO'TPOST, s. a post or messenger that travels on foot. 

FOOTSTALL, s. a woman’s stirrup. 

FOOTSTEP, s. an impression left by the foot in treading. 
Figuratively, any trace, mark, token, or sign. 

FOOTSTOOL, 8. a stool for the feet. 

FOP, s. [a word probably made by chance and therefore 
without etymology,] a person of weak understanding, and 


great pretence to knowledge and wisdom; or rather a person 
affecting too much delicacy both in dress and behaviour. 

FO'PDOODLE, s. a fool; an insignificant fellow. 

FO'PLING, s. a petty fop; a coxcomb of the second order. 

FO'PPERY, s. impertinence or folly. Affectation of show 
in dress, and importance without solidity; foolery; affectation; 
or affected trifling. 

FO'PPISH, a. foolish; idle; vain; vain in show; gaudy; 
with too great an affectation of ceremony in behaviour. 

FO'PPISHLY, ad. vainly; ostentatiously. 

FO'PPISHNESS, s. showy, ostentatious, and affected vanity. 

FOR, prep, [for, Sax.] because, or on account of; as, 

“ That which we, for our unworthiness, are unworthy to crave.” 
Hooker. With respect or regard to; as, “ For bulk, mere 
insects.” Tate. Used often with as before it in this sense. 
Instead of; in the character or likeness of; as, “ Embrace for 
truth.” Locke. “ Lay for dead.” Dryd. “ He refused not to 
die for those who killed him.” Boyle. Conducive or tending 
to; as, “ It is for the general good.” Tillotson. Towards, or 
with iutcnlion of going to, a certain place; as, “ We sailed di¬ 
rectly for Genoa.” Addis. With respect to; on account of; 
concerning; as, “ Thus much for the beginning and pro¬ 
gress.” Burnet. In confirmation or establishment, applied to 
proofs ; as, “ There is a natural, immutable, and eternal reason 
for that which we call virtue.” Tillots. Against, or a remedy 
for; as, “ Good for the toothache.” Garrets. Heady, fit, pre¬ 
pared, or proper; as, “ If you be an undertaker, I am for 
you.” Sliak. In favour of; on the side of; as, “ Aristotle is 
for poetical justice.” Dennis. Fit; becoming; as, “ Is it/or 
you to ravage sea and land f” Dryd. Followed by all, it im¬ 
plies notwithstanding. Considered; or in propot lion to; as, 

“ He is not very tall, yet for his years he’s tall.” Shalt. 

FOR, cow;, used to introduce anti uive reasons for some¬ 
thing advanced before; because. Forasmuch as, implies 
since, or because. For why, because; for this reason that. 

FO'RAGE, [fonrage, Fr. and Teut.] in War, provisions for 
the horses and cattle. The act of feeding abroad. 

To FO'RAGE, n. n. to go in search of forage. 

FOllA'MINOUS, a. [from foramen, Lat.] full of holes. 

To FOR BE'Alt, v. n. [preterit l forbore, part, forbore; 
forbtrran, Sax.] to cease lrotn action; to intermit; to pause, 
or delay ; to decline; to omit, or abstain from voluntarily ; to 
endure with patience. Actively, to spare; to treat with cle¬ 
mency ; to withhold. 

FORBEARANCE, s. the act of patiently enduring pro¬ 
vocation or offence.; command of temper; intermission; 
suspension ; lenity; delay of punishment. 

FORBE'ARER, s. an iutermiiter; an interceptor. 

To FORBl'D, v. a. [preterit I forbade, part .forbidden, or 
forbid; forbeodan, Sax.] to prohibit any thing; to command a 
person not to perform a tiling : to oppose; to hinder. 

FORB1DDANCF., s. a prohibition, or command to abstain 
from any thing. 

FORBIDDEN!,Y, ad. in such a manner as is prohibited ; 
in an unlawful manner. 

» FORBt’DDING, part, raising abhorrence, aversion, or awe; 
obliging to keep a respectful distance. 

FORCE, s. [force, Fr.] power; Ggour; active power, 
strength of body ; might; violence. Validness; power of law. 
An armament; or a company of men or ships intended for 
war; warlike preparations, used generally in the plural. 
Virtue, or efficacy. Destiny; necessity; fatal compulsion. 
Stress or emphasis of a sentence. A waterfall, from Fori, 
Sw. Goth. 

To FORCE, v. a. [forcer, Fr.] to compel a person to do 
a thing against his will; to constrain; to overpower by 
strength; to drive by violence; to impel; to draw or push by 
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main strength; to get front by violence. In War, to take or 
enter a city by violence; (o storm. To ravish. Used with 
out, to extort a thing which should be concealed. 

FO'RCED, part, obliged to do a thing involuntarily, and 
by compulsion. Wrested; unnatural; applied to the use of 
words. 

FO'RCEDLY, ad. violently; constrainedly; unnaturally. 

FO'RCF.FUL, a. violent; strong; driven with great vio¬ 
lence. 

FORCEFULLY, ad. violently; impetuously; rapidly. 

FO'RCELESS, a. without strength or force; impotent. 

FO RCEPS, s. [1/at.] in Surgery, an instrument resembling 
pincers, used to extract any thing out of wounds. 

FO'RCER,* s. that which drives, compels, or constrains by 
strength, power, or violence. In Mechanics, the embolus or 
piston of a pump working by pulsion or force, opposed to 
sucker, which works by attraction. 

FO’RCIBLE, a. strong; powerful; violent; or efficacious; 
potent; active; of great influence or power; caused by fora, 
violence, or compulsion, opposed to voluntary; valid; bind¬ 
ing in law, or conscience; obligatory. 

FO'RCIBLENESS, s. the quality of effecting any end by 
compulsion or violence; potency; efficacy. 

FORCIBLY, ad. strongly; powerfully; so as to make 
some impression, or produce some effect, by irresistible power 
or force ; impetuously; by violence. 

FO'RCIPATED, a. [from forceps, Lat.] formed like a pair 
ot pincers, so as to open and shut. 

FORD, s. [Sax.] a shallow part of a liver. Sometimes it 
signifies a stream or river. 

To FORD, v. a. to pass a river without swimming. 

FO'RDABl.E, a. passable on foot, without swimming. 

F O'It DING BRIDGE, a town of Hants, with a market on 
Saturday, and a manufacture of checks and ticking, in which 
a great number of looms are employed. It was formerly much 
larger than at present, having often suffered by lire; and is 
situated on the Avon, 20 miles W. of Winchester, and 88 W. 
by S. of London. Population 2611. 

To FORDO', u. a. [fordon, Sax.] to undo, to ruin; to de¬ 
stroy. To weary, outdo, overcome, or almost kill. 

FO'RD WICH, a member of the town and port of Sand¬ 
wich, in Kent, situated on the river Stour, on the N. E. side 
of Canterbury, and governed by a mayor, jurats, and com¬ 
monalty. It has one small church, built with stone and brick. 
The streets are narrow, dirty, and not paved. It is noted for 
its excellent trouts, but has neither fair nor market; and is 3 
miles front Canterbury, and 8 W. of Sandwich. 

FORE, a. [Sax.] that part which comes first when a body 
moves, opposeil to hind; anterior. 

FOR F., ad. the part which appears first to those who meet if, 
opposed to aft; anteriorly. 

FORE, in Composition, from the Saxon, implies priority of 
time, or before any certain period. See Bkfoiie. 

To FOltEADVi'SF., v. a. to give counsel betimes; to advise 
before a thing happens. 

To FOREA'RM, v. a. to provide for an attack before it 
happens. 

To FOREBODE, v. ». to predict or foretel; to presage, 
generally applied to some future calami)-■ 

FOREBO'DEIt, s. a prognosticator; soothsayer; fortune¬ 
teller, or foreknower. 

To FORECA'ST, v. a. to plan, or prepare for execution; to 
contrive, to foresee, to provide against. 

FO'RECAST, s. contrivance beforehand; a scheme; a 
plan ; provision against any future emergency ; foresight. 

FORECASTER, s. one who foresees and provides against 
any future event. 


FO'RECASTLE, t. in a ship, that part where the foremast 
stands, divided from the rest of the floor by a bulkhead; that 
part of the forecastle which is aloft, and not in the hold, is 
called the prow. 

FORECllO'SEN, part, prc-elected. 

FORKCl'TED, part, quoted before. 

To FORECLOSE, v. a. to shut up; to preclude; to pre¬ 
vent; to put a stop to. In Law, to foreclose a mortyaye, is to 
cut off the power of redemption. 

FORECLO SURE, s. the act of foreclosing; a deprivation 
of the power of redeeming mortgage ; a legal word. 

FO'RE DECK, s. the deck in the foremost part of a ship. 

FOR EDO', t>. a. See Fordo. 

To FOREDOO M, r. a. to predestinate ; to determine be¬ 
forehand by an inevitable necessity. 

FORE-E'Nl), s. the foremost part; the first part. 

FO REFATHER, s. an ancestor; or one who is born before 
another, and belongs to his family or country. 

To FORE FEND, v. a. to forbid; to avert; to prohibit. To 
provide for; to secure before-hand. 

FOREFI NGER, s. the index, or finger next to the thumb. 

FO'REFOOT, s. [plural forefeet ] that foot of a beast which 
is nearest the head. In contempt, a hand. 

To FOREGO', v. a. to quit, resign, give up, or let go; to 
go before ; to be past, from fore and yo; to outgo. 

FOREGO'KR, s. an ancestor, progenitor, or predecessor. 

FO REGROUND, s. that part of the ground or surface of 
a picture which seems to be before the figures. 

FO'REHAND, s. that part of a horse which is before the 
rider; the chief or most excellent part. 

l'OREHA'NDED, a. early; timely; before an event comes 
to pass. Formed in the fore parts. 

FO REHEAD, s. the part of the face from the‘eyebrows to 
the hair. Figuratively, impudence, assurance. 

FOREHO'LDINGS, s. [plural] prediction; omens; fore¬ 
bodings ; silly and superstitious prognostications. 

FOUEIGN, a. [ forain, Fr.] of another kingdom or coun¬ 
try ; alien ; exotic. Remote; not allied ; extraneous; oppo¬ 
site ; inconsistent with ; irreconcilable with. Excluded ; 
distant; or not admitted to one’s acquaintance, or com¬ 
pany. 

FO'REIGNER, s. a man who is born in, and comes from, 
another country; an alien; a stranger. The produce of ano¬ 
ther country; an exotic. 

FO'REIGNNESS, s. remoteness; strangeness; want of 
relation to something. 

To FOItEIMA'GINE, v. a. to conceive or fancy before 
proof. 

To FOREJUDGE, v. a. to judge beforehand; to judge 
without proof; to be prepossessed or prejudiced against. 

FOREJU'DGED the Court, in Law, is when an officer is 
banished or expelled a court for some offence, or for not ap¬ 
pearing to an action by bill filed against him, in which case 
he cannot officiate till he appear to the bill. 

FOREJU'DGER, s. in Law, a judgment whereby a person 
'is deprived of, or put by, the thing in question. 

To FOREKNO'W, v. a. to have knowledge of a thing be¬ 
fore it happens; to foresee. 

FOREKNO'W ABLE, a. possible to be known before it 
happens. 

FOREKNO'WLEDGE, s. knowledge of a thing before it 
happens; prescience. 

FO'RELAND, s. in Navigation, a point of land jutting out 
into the sea; a promontory; a cape; a headland. 

To FORELAY, v. a. to lay wait for; to take in a snare ot 
ambush. To contrive antecedently; to prevent. 

To FO'RELI'FT, v. a. to raise aloft any anterior part. 
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FO'RELOCK, *. the hair which grows on the forepart of 
die head. In a ship, a little flat wedge, like a piece of iron, 
used at the ends of bolts, to keep them from starting, or flying 
out of the holes. 

FOREMAN, s. the first or chief person in an assembly, or 
among any workmen. The first juryman. 

FO REMAST, s. in a ship, a round large piece of timber, 
seated in the foretop, on which is borne the foresail. 

FOREME'NTIONED, part, or a. mentioned, quoted, or 
cited before. 

FO'REMOST, a. first, or before others in place or situation; 
chief or before others in dignity. 

FORKNA'MEI), part, or a. [See 1 ’oiu-m extion i-.i>] 
named, mentioned, or spoken of before, in a former part of a 
work. Nominated before. 

FO'RF.NOON, s. the first part of the day, measured from 
sunrising to the noon, or 12 o’clock. 

FORENOTICE, s. a token or information of a thing or 
event before, it happens. 

FORE'NSIC, a. [Jbrensis, Lat.] belonging to a court of law 
or judicature. 

To FOREORDAIN, v. a. to determine or order an event 
before it happens; to predestinate ; to predetermine. 

FO'REPART, s. the first part or beginning, applied to time. 
That part which is first when a thing or person moves. 

FOREPA'ST, purl, that which lias happened, or past before 
a certain period. 

FO'RERANK, s. fiist rank ; front. 

To FORERU'N, v. a. to precede, or go before; to have the 
start of; to introduce as a harbinger. 

FORERU'NNER, s. an harbinger, or messenger sent before 
to prepare tlie way, or give notice of flic approach of some 
person who is to follow; a predecessor. A sign or omen, fore¬ 
showing the approach of some future event. 

To FOllESA'Y, ti. a. to predict or give notice of some future 
event; to forelel; to prophesy 

To FORESEE', v. a. [preterit foresaw, patlieip. foreseen] to 
see a thing beforehand ; to have knowledge of something which 
is to happen ; to foreknow ; to have prescience. 

FORESEE'R, s. one that foresees ; a prophet. 

To FORESHA'ME, v. a. to shame; to bring reproach upon. 

To FORESHEW, v. a. See Foreshow. 

FO'RESIUP, s. [for-scip, Sax.] the anterior part of flic ship. 

To FORESIIO'RTEN, e. a. to shorten figures, for the sake 
of shewing those behind them. 

To FORESHO'W, v. a. to predict; to prognosticate. To 
represent before it conies. To discover before it happens. 

FO RESIGHT, *. the act of seeing or perceiving a thing 
before it happens ; the act of providing against a future event. 

FORESI GHTFUL, a. having the knowledge of, and pre¬ 
paring against, any future event; prescient. 

To FORESI'GNIFY, v. a. to give notice or token of an 
event liefore it happens; to typify; to foreshew. 

FO'RESKIN, s. the prepuce. 

FO'RESKIRT, s. the pendulous or loose part of the coat 
before. 1 

To FORESLA'CK ti. a. to neglect by idleness. 

To FORESLO'W, v.a. to delay, inqiede, hinder,or obstruct; 
to loiter; to neglect; to omit. 

To FORESPEAK, v. a. to predict; to foresay ; to forbid. 

FO'REST, s. [forest, Brit.] a large uncultivated tract of 
ground overgrown with trees. In Law, a certain territory of 
woody grounds, and fruitful pastures, privileged for wild 
beasts, and fowls of forest, cliase, and warren, to rest and 
abide in, in the safe protection of the king, and for his pleasure. 

FO'RESTAFF, or CROSS-STAFF, s. an instrument used 
at sea f or taking the altitudes of heavenly bodies. 


To FORESTA'L, v. a. [forestallan, Sax.] to anticipate ; to 
prevent, or to be troubled on account of some calamity before 
it happens. To prevent a person from doing a tiling, by doing 
it beibre him. To buy commodities before another, in order 
to raise their price. 

FOHKNTAT.LER, s. one who intercepts commodities as 
they go to market; one who anticipates the market. 

FO'It ESTER, s. [forest ter , Fr.] a person who has the chars:.' 
of a forest; one who inhabits a forest. 

To FORETA STE, v. a. to have a strong idea and earnest 
of a thing before it exists; to anticipate ; to have prescience of. 
To tasle before another. 

FOTiKTANTK, s. anticipation of. 

To FOI1KTK L, v. a. [preterit and participle/ foretold] lo 
prophesy ; to predict; to give notice of a tiling or event before 
it happens ; to foretoken ; to foreshew. 

FORETELLER, s. one who gives notice of things future 
before they happen ; a prognosticator; a prophet. 

To FORETHl'NK, v. u. [preterit and part, forethought] to 
have an idea or conception of a thing in the mind before it 
happens or exists; to plan or contrive beforehand. 

FO'ltETHOUGHT, s. [ fore-1hour. Sax.] anticipation, or 
foresight; a provident care against some future event. 

FO'RETOKEX, *. prevenient sign; prognostic. 

FO'RETOOTII, s. a broad flat tooth in the front of a person’s 
mouth ; named the iuchor. 

FO'RETOE, a. that part of a woman’s liead-diess, or a man's 
peruke; immediately above the forehead. 

FO'RKVOUCUKI), part, affirmed before; formerly told. 

FO'RF.WARD, s. the van or front of au army. 

To FOREWA'R N, v. a. to give a person advice beforehand : 
to caution a person from doing a thing beforehand. 

FOIIFAH, or A SCI US, a shire of Scotland, bounded on 
the N. by Aberdeenshire; on the N. E. by Kincardineshire; on 
the S. E. by the German Ocean ; on the S. by the l'ridi of 
Tay; and on the W. by Perthshire. It is 48 miles in length, 
and 42 in breadth; and contains about 593,900 acres, di.ekd 
into 53 parishes, with a population of 139,000 souls. It i' 
fruitful in corn and pasture; in most of its numerous Ink. s 
marl is found; and in the hills arc quarries of limestone. The 
principal rivers are the N. and S. Esk. It sends three mem¬ 
bers to parliament, one for the shire, and two for its burghs. 
The largest town is Dundee. 

FOliFAU, a borough of Scotland, capital‘of the shire of 
the same name, seated in an extensive plain near a lake, 
whence proceeds a river, which runs into the Tay. It 
contains many neat modern houses, and about 7949 inha¬ 
bitants ; and has manufactures of shoes and coarse linens. 
In conjunction with Dundee, &e. ij sends oue member to 
parliament; and is 14 miles \V. of Montrose, and 14 N. N. E. 
of Dundee. 

I’O'RFEIT, s. [fforfed, Brit.] something lost or paid by way 
of punishment for a crime. A person liable to punishment, or 
one who is condemned lo death for a crime. 

To FO’RFF.IT, v. a. to lose a privilege enjoyed before, or 
.pay a sum of money, for a breach of contract, or as a punish¬ 
ment for some crime. 

FO'RFEIT, part, liable to be seized or lost, either as to 
right or possession, on account of the commission of a crime, 
or i breach of the conditions in a contract. 

FO RFEITABLE, a. liable to be lost on non-performance of 
certain conditions, or on being guilty of any particular action. 

FORFEITURE, s. [forfaiturc, f’r. See Forfeit] the act 
of losing or paying on account of some omission or crime; 
the punishment suffered by loss of something in a person’s 
possession; the thing paid or lost as a punishment; a fine, or 
mulct. 

5 F 
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FORGE, s. [forge, Fr.] the furnace where iron is properly 
tempered, or die place where it is beaten into any particular 
form. 

To FORGE, v. a. [forger, old Fr.] to form by the hammer; 
or beat into shape. To make by any means. To counterfeit, 
or falsify. 

FO'RGER, s. one who makes, or one who forms by beating. 
One who counterfeits. 

FO'RGERY, s. the crime of counterfeiting in order to de¬ 
fraud, or impose upon; the act of fabrication. Smith’s work, 
made by forging. 

To FORGET, v. a. [preterit forgot, part, forgot, or for¬ 
gotten ; J'orgytan, Belg.] to lose the memory or remembrance 
of; to negloot; not to attend. 

FORGETFUL, a. not retaining a thing in the memory; 
causing oblivion or forgetfulness. Negligent; neglectful; 
careless. 

FOHGETFULNESS, s. the habit of losing the memory or 
remembrance of a thing. Negligence, or neglect. 

FORGR'TTER, *. one that forgets; a careless person. 

To FORGI'VE, a. a. [forgifan, Sax. pret. forgave, part. 
forgiven] to pass by a crime without punishment; to pardon; 
to remit; to forego; or not to insist upon a right. 

FORGl'VENESS, s. [forgifennesse. Sax.] the act of forgiv¬ 
ing ; pardon of an offence or an offender; willingness to pardon; 
remission of a fine, penalty, or debt. 

KORGl'VER, s. one who foregoes his right to a debt, or 
passes by an offence without punishment or anger. 

FORGOT, or FORGO'TTEN, part, of forget, not remem¬ 
bered. 

FORK, s. [fforch, Brit.] an instrument made with two or 
more prongs, sharp at the point, and used in eating; when it 
has a very long handle, ami three prongs, it is culled a trident. 
The ]>oint or forked part of an arrow. 

To FORK, v. n. to shoot into blades, prongs, or divisions, 
like those of corn when it appears above ground. 

FO'RKED, a. opening into two or more parts, resembling 
the prongs of a fork. 

FO'RKEDLY, ad. in the form of a fork. 

FO'RKED NESS, s. the quality of opening into two or more 
parts, resembling the prongs of a fork. ' 

FO'RKHEAD, s. the point of an arrow. 

FO'RKY, a. opening in two or more parts, and pointed like 
the prongs of a fork, or the head of an arrow. 

FO'RLORN, a. f forloren, Sax.] destitute; deserted; for¬ 
saken ; wretched ; lost.; desperate. Forlorn hope, those sol¬ 
diers who are sent on any desperate enterprise, or make the 
first onset in a battle ; being, as the term imports, destitute of 
all hopes, and, as it were, doomed to perish. 

FORLO'RN, s. a lost, forsaken, friendless, or helpless 
person. 

FORLO'RNNF.SS, s. the state wherein a person is void 
of hopes, destitute of friends, and involved in sorrow or 
misery. 

FORM, s. [forma, Lat.] the external appearance, shape, or 
particular model of any thing. Beauty, elegance of appear¬ 
ance. Regularity; method, or order, applied to placing things, 
or the arrangement of the parts of a discourse. External ap¬ 
pearance, or mere show, when opposed to substance. Cere¬ 
mony ; external rites. Any stated method, or established 
practice. A long seat or bench. In Schools, a class or 
division of scholars. In Hunting, the seat or bed of a hare, 
from fyrmthu, Sax. a scat. 

To FORM, v. a. [formo, Lat.] to make out of materials. 
To model to any particular shape. To modify; to scheme: to 
plan. To arrange in any particular manner; as, “ He formed 
his troops." To adjust; to settle 


FO'RMA, Pauperis, s. [Lat. in the quality, or after the 
manner, of a poor man] in Law, is applied when a person 
has cause of suit, but is so poor as not to be able to pay 
the charges; in which case, he makes oath that he is nut 
worth five pounds, his debts being paid, and bringing a 
certificate front some lawyer that his cause is a just one, 
the judge admits him to sue in forma pauperis, i. e. with¬ 
out paying fees to the counsellor, attorney, clerk, or the 
stamp duly. This custom has its beginning from stat. 11 
Hen. VII. c. 12. 

FtyRMAL, a. [formalis, Lat] ceremonious; solemn; pre¬ 
cise ; exact to aflectation ; done according to certain rules or 
methods; regular; methodical; merely external. 

FORMALIST, *. [formaliste, Fr.] one who practises 
external rites and ceremonies with great strictness; one 
who prefers appearance to reality; or affects to seem what 
lie ix not. 

FORMALITY, s. ceremonious exactness to excess or 
to affectation; solemn order, habit, or dress. In Law, the 
rules prescribed or customs observed in carrying on any 
cause. 

To FO'RMALIZE, v. a. [formaliser, Fr.] to form, make, or 
model. To affect formality; to be fond of ceremony. A woid 
not now in use. 

FO RMALLY, ad. according to established rules, customs, 
ceremonies, and rites; in a precise manner; with too great 
affectation of ceremony ; externally, or openly. 

FORMATION, s. [formatio, Lnt.] the act of forming, 
making, or producing; the manner in which a thing is 
made. 

FORM ATI VE, a. [from formo, Lat] having the power to 
make, or of giving form; plastic. 

FO RMER, s. one that gives form to a thing; a maker. 

FO RMER, a. [from forma. Sax. first Hence former and 
formost, commonly written foremost. Foremost is generally 
applied to place, rank, or degree, and former only to time] 
before in time; mentioned before another. Past; as, “ Former 
times.” 

FO'RMF.RLY, ad. in past times. 

FO RMIDABLE, a. [fonnidabilis, Lat.] terrible : dreadful; 
tremendous; terrific ; occasioning great fear, or apprehension 
of trouble and danger to be feared. 

FO'RMIDABI.ENESS, s. the quality of exciting terror, or 
the apprehension of danger; the thing exciting the passion of 
fear. 

FO'RMIDABLY, ad. in such a manner aa to excite 
fear. 

FO'RMLESS, a. shapeless, or without any regular form. 

FORMOSA, or Tai-ouan, an island in the Chinese Sea. 
separated from the province of Fokien by a strait, about 80 
miles over where narrowest. It is about 240 miles in length, 
and 70 where broadest, and is subject to the emperor of 
China, although the eastern part is mostly held by the natives. 
The plains are fertilized by numberless rivulets. A chain of 
mountains runs nearly through its whole extent from N. to S. 
Its air is pure and wholesome, and the land produces oranges, 
bananas, and other Indian and European fruits. Tobacco, 
sugar, pepper, camphor, and cinnamon, are also common. In 
the spring of 1782, this island was almost totally destroyed by 
a furious hurricane and dreadful inundation of the sea. Tui- 
ouan is the capital. 

FO'RMULARY, *. [formulaire, Fr.] a book containing the 
prescribed rules or manner of performing any thing. 

FO'RMULE, s. [formula, Lat.] a set rule, or prescribed 
form or model. 

To FO RNICATE, u. a. [from fornix, Lat.] to commit lewd 
actions Not in common use. 
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FORNICATION, s. [fornicatio, Let.] the act of incon¬ 
tinence between unmarried persons. 

FORNICATOR, s. [Lat.] a single man who is guilty of an 
act of incontinence with an unmarried woman. 

FORNICATRESS, i. a single woman guilty of the crime 
of incontinence with an unmarried man. 

FO'RRES, a town of Murrayshirc, containing sonic manu¬ 
factures of linen. Population 3895, Near it is an ancient 
remarkable column, 25 feet in height, and 3 in breadth, 
carved with soldiers on horseback and on foot, &c. supposed 
to have been erected in memory of the defeat of the Danes, 
near the spot, in the year 1008, by Malcolm II. before their 
final retreat from Scotland, called King Sweno's Stone, or The 
Danish Pillar. Forres is situated on an eminence near a 
small river, 2 miles E. of the river Findhorn, and 16 W. by S. 
of Elgin. Votes in Inverness district. 

To FORSA'KE, v. a. [preterit forsook, part. pass, forsook, 
or forsaken; versaehen, Belg.] to leave in resentment, neglect, 
or dislike; to break off friendship or commerce with ; to leave 
or go away from; to fail; to desert, or withdraw any kind 
olKe.es or assistance from a person. 

FORSA'KKR, s. one who quits or deserts in resentment, 
dislike, or neglect. 

FOIlSOOTIl, ad, [forsothc, Sax.] in truth; surely; cer¬ 
tainly ; very well. It is almost always used in a contemptuous 
or ironical sense. 

To FORSWE'AR,. v. a . [preterit forswore, part .forsworn; 
forswarian. Sax.] to renounce, quit, or deny upon oath. Neu- 
terly, to swear falsely, to be guilty of perjury. 

FOKSWE'ARKR, s. one who swears a thing to be true, 
which he knows to be false ; a perjurer. 

FORT, s. | fart, Fr.] a little castle or fortress; a place 
of small extent, fortified by art and nature, or both; or a 
work encompassed with a moat, rampart, or parapet, to secure 
some high ground or passage. A strong side, opposed to 
foible. 

b'OTRTEVENTURA, or Fuertevenlura, one of the Canary 
Islands, about 56 miles in length, and from 8 to 24 in 
breadth, consisting of two peninsulas, joined together by an 
isthmus, about 12 miles long. The soil is fertile in wheat, 
barley, roots, and fruits, and beautifully diversified with hills 
and valleys, well watered, and supplied with a variety of 
timber. There is also a prodigious abundance of dates, 
mastic, olives, orc.hel for dying, and a species of fig-tree, 
that yields a medicinal balm as white as milk. An incre¬ 
dible quantity of goats-milk cheese is made here, the island 
breeding upwards of 50,000 kids every year, each of them 
weighing between 40 and 50 pounds. It affords also plenty 
of beeves. It has three towns on the eastern coast, Longla, 
Tarafato, and Poz/.o Negro; and there is a good road for 
shipping between this island and the island of Lobos. Lat. 
28. 4. N. Ion. 14. 31. W. 

FORTH, a considerable river of Scotland, which rises 
in the mountain of Uenlomond, in Dumbartonshire, flows 
E. in a sinuous course by Stirling and Alloa, and meets the 
German ocean a little below Alloa, where it forms a noble 
estuary, called the Frith of Forth. The Forth is navigable for 
vessels of 80 tons, as far as Stirling bridge, and for merchant 
vessels of any burdeu as far as Grangemouth, where there 
is a communication between this river and the Clyde by a 
canal. 

FORTH, ad. [forth. Sax. whence furtaer, furthest ] for¬ 
ward ; onward, or in advance, applied to time. Before 
another, or in advance, applied to place. Abroad or out of 
doors, joined with the verbs come or go. Out of, or beyond 
the boundaries of a place. Thoroughly, or from the begin¬ 
ning to the end. To a certain degree, or to the end. 


FORTllCO'MING, a. ready to appear; not absconding; 
not lost; not suffered to escape. 

FORTIirSSUING, a. coming out; coming forward from a 
covert. 

FORTHRI'GHT, ad. straight forward ; without flexions. 

FORTHWITH, ad. immediately ; without delay. 

FO'RTIETH, a. [geferteogotha. Sax.] the fourth tenth, or 
that which is next in order after the thirty-ninth. 

FORTIFFABLE, a. that may be rendered stronger by 
fortification. 

FORTIFICATION, s. [fortification, Fr.] an art, shewing 
how to render a place difficult to be taken by an enemy. A 
place strengthened with ramparts, &c. in order to defend it from 
the attacks of an enemy. Addition of strength. « 

FO'RTIFIER, s. one who erects works for defence; one who 
supports, countenances, secures, or upholds. 

To FO'RTIFY, v. a. [fortifier, Fr.] to strengthen a place 
against attacks, by walls or works; to confirm, encourage, 
or invigorate; to establish, fix, or confirm in a resolution. 
Sr N'on. We fortify a town in strengthening it against attacks, 
by walls or works. We garrison it by placing soldiers in it to 
defend it. 

FO'RTIN, s. (Fr.] a little fort raised to defend a camp. 

FO'RTITIJDE, s. [fortitude, Lat.] the act of undertaking 
dangerous enterprises with calmness and serenity, and pursuing 
virtuous designs unshaken by menaces, or unmoved by dis¬ 
couragements or temptations. Courage. 

FO'RTN IGIIT, s. [contracted from fourteen nights] the space 
of two weeks. 

FO'RTRESS, s. [forteresse, Fr.] a strong hold ; a general 
name for all fortified places, whether made so by nature or 
art. 

FORTUITOUS, a. [fortuitus, Lat.] happening without the 
guidance or production of any rational cause; accidental; 
casual, or happening by chance ; contingent. 

FORTUITOUSLY, ad. by chance; accidentally. 

FORTUITOUSNESS, s. the quality of having no apparent 
cause; contingency. 

FO'ItTUNATE, a. [forlunatus, Lat.] lucky; happy; suc¬ 
cessful ; not subject to miscarriage. 

FO'RTUNATELY, ad. successfully ; happily; luckily. 

FO'RTUNATENKSS, s. the quality of gaining the end of 
our wishes or actions ; good luck; success; happiness. 

FO RTUNE, s. [fortuna, Lat.] a goddess .worshipped with 
great devotion by the ancient Greeks and Romans, who be¬ 
lieved her to preside over human affairs, and to distribute 
wealth and honour at her pleasure. Modern painters repre¬ 
sented her as a naked woman standing on a globe, with a 
bandage on her eyes. The good or ill which befalls a person. 
Estate or possessions. The money which a man or woman 
brings with them on marriage. 

FORTUN EBOOK, s. a book consulted to know fortune or 
future events. 

FO'RTUNED, a. supplied by fortune ; happening success¬ 
fully, or unsuccessfully ; successful. Foretold. 

FO'RTUNEHUNTER, s. a person who seeks after women 
with great portions, in order to enrich himself by marrying 
one. 

To FO'RTUNETEL, v. n. to reveal, or pretend to reveal, 
the future events of a person’s life; to reveal futurity. 

FO'RTUNETELLER, s. one who professes to foretcl the 
events which shall happen to a person. 

FO'RTY, a. [feowerlig. Sax.] four times ten. 

FO'RUM, s. [Lat] a public place at Rome, where lawyers 
and orators made their speeches in matters of oroperty, or in 
criminal causes. Any public place. 

To FOllWA'NDEIl, v. a. to wander wildly and wearily. 
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FORWARD, or FORWARDS, ad. [forward. Sax.] to¬ 
wards a place; straight before a person 5 to a place which 
fronts a person ; onward ; progressively ; towards. 

FO RWARD, a. warm ; willing or ready to do a thing. 
Premature, or ripe too soon. Presumptuous; confident; not 
over modest. In the fore part, opposed to behind. Quick ; 
hasty. Almost finished ; begun and far advanced. 

To FO'RWARD, v. a. to promote or quicken a design ; to 
accelerate, hasten, or advance in growth or improvement; to 
encourage or patronize an undertaking. 

FO RWARDER, s. he who quickens or promotes the per¬ 
formance of a thing. 

FO RWARDLY, ad. eagerly ; hastily ; rashly; quickly; in 
a hurry. 

FO'RWARDNF.SS, s. eagerness, ardour, or readiness to 
act; quickness or readiness to learn; earliness, or early ripe¬ 
ness ; confidence or less reserve and modesty than becomes a 
person’s age and dignity. 

FOSSE, foss, s. [jus, Brit.] in Fdftification, a ditch or 
moat. 

FO'SSF.T, s. See Faucet. 

FO'SSEWAY, s. one of the great Roman roads through 
England, so called from the ditches on each side. 

FO SSIL, s. [fussilis, Lilt.] a body formed under the surface 
of the earth ; or a body discovered by digging. 

FO'SSIL, or FO'SSILF., a. dug out of the earth. 

To FO'STKR, v. a. [fostrian. Sax.] to nourish; to feed 
or cherish with food; to nurse or bring up a young child; 
to pamper, encourage, train up, or educate; to cherish, or 
forward. 

FO STERAGE, s. the office or employ of nursing or bring¬ 
ing up a young child; alterage. 

FO'STERBROTHER, s. [fostcr-brodrr, Sax.] one bred up 
or nursed by the same woman. 

FOSTERCHI1.I), s. [Juster-cild, Sax.] a child nursed by a 
person who is not its parent. 

FO'STER DAM, s. a female who suckles and filings up the 
young of another : a nurse. 

FO'STEREARTII, $: earth by which a plant is nourished, 
though it did not grow at first in it. 

FO'STER EH, s. a nurse ; one who gives food in the place 
of a parent. An enconrager; a forwarder. 

FO'STERFATHER, s. [foster-fader. Sax.] one who nurses 
or gives a child food instead of its father; the lmsbaud of a 
child’s nurse. 

FO’STERMOTIIKR, s. [foster-moder, Sa.x.] a nurse, or 
woman who brings up the child of another. 

FO STER SON', s. a boy nursed, fed, and educated, by a 
person not his parent. 

FO'TIIERIXGA Y, a village of Northamptonshire, situated 
rear the river Men, 3 miles N. of Oundle, and 9 S. of Stamford. 
Here are the ruins of a very ancient castle, in which king 
Richard III. was born, and the unfortunate Mary, queen of 
Scotland, was confined and beheaded. It was destroyed by 
order of James I. 

FOUGA'DE, s. [Fr.] in War, a little mine, in the manner 
itf a well, dug under some work or fortification, charged with 
barrels or sacks of gunpowder, in order to blow it up, and 
covered with earth. 

FOUGHT, the preterit and participle of fght. 

FOUL, u. [fid, Sax.] dirty, filthy, or covered with mire, 
opposed to fair, or clean. Impure, polluted. Using indeli¬ 
cate, obscene, or reproachful expressions. Unclean, wicked, 
or detestable, in Scripture language.. Not lawful or honest. 
Hateful, ugly, loathsome. Disgraceful, shameful. Not bright, 
cloudy, or tempestuous, applied to weather. Muddy, thick, 
applied to liquors. Among seamen, entangled ; as, “ A rope 


is foul of an anchor." With rough force ; as, “ To run foul 
of.” Unfavourable; contrary to the course of the ship; 
as, “ A foul wind.” Dangerous ; as, “ A foul or rocky 
coast.” 

To FOUL, t>. a. to daub; to bemire; to make filthy. 

FO'ULFACED, a. having an ugly or hateful visage. 

FO'ULLY, ad. filthily ; nastily. Disgracefully. 

FO’ULMOUTHED, a. scurrilous; habituated to use oppro¬ 
brious terms and epithets, or obscene expressions. 

FO'ULNESS, s. the quality which excites in the mind an 
idea of dirtiness, attended with loathing; pollution; impurity. 
Hatefulness ; or atrociousness of a crime. Ugliness, or loath¬ 
some deformity. Dishonesty; want of candour. 

FO' ULSHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a market on 
Tuesday, 10 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 111 N. E. of 
London. Population 958. 

FOUND, the preterit and part. pass, of To Find. 

To FOUND, v. a. [fundare, Lat.] to lay the bottom or 
foundation of any building; to establish or erect. To give 
birth or origin to; as, “ He founded an art;” “ He founded a 
dynasty.” To raise upon, as on a principle or ground, ap¬ 
plied to doctrines. To fix firm ; as, “ Founded as the rock.” 
Slink. To set apart, or give a sum of money for building or 
maintaining an hospital, Ac. 

To FOUND, v. a. [fundcre, Lat.] to cast metals into 
any particular form by melting and pouring them into 
moulds. 

FOUNDATION, s. [fondafion, Fr.] the basis, or lower 
parts, or those which support the rest of a house or building ; 
the act of laying the basis or support of any thing. The ori¬ 
ginal, or rise ; first principle ; a revenue settled and established 
for any purpose, particularly applied to charities. 

FO'UNDF.R, s. a builder; one who erects an edifice, or 
builds a city ; one who endows or establishes a revenue for 
the support and maintenance of any hospital, college, See. 
one who gives rise or origin to any art or manufacture. 
One who forms figures of metal by melting or pouring it 
into moulds. 

To FOUNDER, v. a. [fundre, Fr.] applied to horses, 
to make their feet sore by hard riding or working. Nou- 
terlv, among Mariners, to sink to the bottom. Figura¬ 
tively, to miscarry ; to fail. To trip, or fall; applied to a 
horse. 

FO'UNDERY, s. f fonderie, Fr.] a place where melted metal 
is east into various forms ; a easting-house. 

FOUNDLING, s. a diopt child; a child exposed by it3 
parents ; a child found. 

FO UNDRESS, s. a woman who builds, endows, or begins 
a thiiiir. 

FOUNT, or FOUNTAIN, s. [fans, I.at.] a place where the 
waters of a river first break out of the earth: a small basin of 
springing water ; a jet, or a basin which has an artificial spout 
of water. Figuratively, an original; first cause, or first prin¬ 
ciple, Fount, among Printers, is a set or quantity of charac¬ 
ters or letters of each kind, cast by a letter-founder, and sorted. 
See Font. 

FO'UNTAINLESS, a. without a fountain or spring. 

FO'UNTFUL, a. full of springs. 

FOUR, a. [formerly spelt fower ; fcower, Sax.] two taken 
twice, or twice two, marked 4 or iv. 

FOURBE, s. [Fr.] a cheat; a tricking feliow. 

FO'URFOLD, a. a thing repeated four times. 

FO'URFOOTED, «. having four feet; quadruped. 

F O'URN ESS, a tract of Lancashire, in Lyonsdale, between 
the Kent, Levcn, and Dudden Sanrls; where are stately 
ruin* of an abbey. The continuance of Foumess Fells to the 
S. forms a promontory running out into the sea, or rattier 
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the sand8, which are crossed at low water by the assistance of 
guides. 

FOURSCO'RE, a. four times twenty; the. number eighty. 
Sometimes used, elliptically, for eighty years, when applied to 
a person’s age. 

FOURSQUA'RE, a. having four sides and angles equal; 
perfectly square; quadrangular; equilateral. 

FOURTEEN, a. four and ten; twice seven. 

FOURTEENTH, a. [fcowcrteolhri, Sax.] the fourth in rank 
or order after the tenth ; tire ordinal of fourteen. 

FOURTH, a. . [ Jeorthn, Sax.] the first in order after the 
third; the ordinal of four. 

FOU'RTHI.Y, ad. in the fourth place. 

FOWEY, or Fay, a town of Cornwall, with a market on 
Saturday; population 1767. Disfranchised by the Reform 
Rill. It is seated at the mouth of the Fowey, on a for¬ 
tified ascent; and its haven is well secured by St. Catharine's 
fort, on the summit of a steep pile of rocks, and an adjoining 
battery. It is a good trading place for pilchards, and its mar¬ 
kets well supplied with corn: 230 miles W. by S. of Eon- 
don. The salubrity of its air, and its conveniences for bathing, 
make it much resorted to by valetudinarians. 

FOWL, (the ow in this word and its derivatives is pro¬ 
nounced as in now) s. [fulil, Sax.] a winged animal; a bird, 
fn conversation, applied to the larger sort of birds, to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the smaller, which are called birds; but 
in Irooks the term is applied to all the feathered race. 

To FOWL, v.v. \fugdan, Sax.] to shoot birds for food or 
game; to hunt birds. 

FO'WI.HR, s. [J'ngdcr, Sax.] a sportsman alio pursues or 
shoots birds. 

FO'WLI NCiPIECE., s. a light small gun, used for shooting 
birds. 

FOX, s. \fox. Sax.] a four-footed animal of the dog kind, 
with a large bushy tail, sharp ears, of a rank or strong smell, 
remarkable for its artifices, especially when pursued, limning 
very swili.lv, and preying upon fowls and small animals. A 
Fox of the first year is called a Cnli; in the second, a /■’<).r; 
and afterwards an old Fox. Figuratively, a sly, cunning, art¬ 
ful person; a knave. 

To FOX, v. a. to cheat, or trick. In brewing, to give li¬ 
quor a strong disagreeable taste, generally applied to the edicts 
of hot weather. To make a person drunk or fuddled. 

FO'XCASE, s. a fox’s skin. 

l’O'XCHASE, s. tlie pursuit of a fox with hounds. 

FO'XEVIL, s. a kind of disease in which the hair sheds. 

FO'XGLOVE, s. a plant, called also digitalis, with a purple 
blossom, elegantly mottled on the inside, found in gravelly 
soil. 

FO'XTAIL, s. a kind of grass distinguished by its blossom, 
having one valve, with a single point. 

FO'XTRAP, s. a gin or snare to catch foxes. 

To FRACT, v. a. [fructus , Lat.] to break; to violate; to 
infringe. 

FR ACTION, s. f fractio, Lat.] the act of breaking or vio¬ 
lating any obligation or treaty ; a rent. In Arithmetic, a part 
of an integer, or whole number. Fractions are distinguished 
into vulgar or common, and sexagesimal or decimal; and 
those again have their subdivisions. 

FRA'CTIONAL, a. belonging to a broken number. 

FRA'CTIOUS, a. [fractus, l.at.] peevish; quarrelsome. 

FRACTIOUS NESS, s. peevishness, or a disposition of 
mind which renders a person uneasy at trifles. 

FRACTURE, s. [fractura, Lat.] a dissolution or breaking 
of the parts of a solid thing from each other. In Surgery, 
the breaking or separation of a bone by some accidental 
violence. 


To FRA'CTURE, v. a. to break. 

FRA'GH.E, a. [fragilis, Lat.] brittle, or easily broken. 
Figuratively, weak; uncertain; easily destroyed. 

FRAGfLITY, s. easiness of being broken. Figuratively, 
weakness, or the quality of being easily destroyed ; frailty. 

FRA'GMENT, s. [fragmentum, Lat.] a broken or imper¬ 
fect piece, or part. 

FRAGMENTARY, a. composed of fragments or broken 
pieces. Not elegant, nor much in use. 

FRAGRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, s. [fragrantia, Lat.] 
sweetness of smell; an agreeable scent or pleasing odour. 

FRAGRANT, a. [Jrmjrans, Lat.] odorous; smelling 
sweet. 

FRA'GRANTLY, ad. with a sweet smell. 

FRAIL, s. [frnile, old French] a basket made of rushes; a 
rush for making baskets. In Commerce, a basket of raisins, 
weighing 75lb. 

FRAIL, a. [fragifc, l.at.] weak; easily decaying; subject 
to faults or foibles; ®sily destroyed; liable to error, or to be 
seduced; unstable. 

FRAILNESS, s. weakness, or liableness to decay, applied 
to the texture of bodies. Liableness to error, instability, ap¬ 
plied to the mind. 

FRAILTY, s. [frailties, plural] weakness of resolution; in¬ 
firmity; liablencss to decay; liableuess to he deceived or to 
do amiss ; a fault, proceeding from the weakness and infirmity 
of our reason, and the condition of our nature. 

FRAISE, s. [Fr.] a pancake intermixed with thin slices of 
bacon. 

To FRAME, v. a. [ frnnman, Sax.] to shape or form things 
so that they may match each other, or lie easily put together; 
to regulate; to adjust; to form to any rule; to compose by 
means of the imagination; to plan; to invent. 

FRAME, s. a fabric; any thing formed of various parts 
or members; the supports of a chair; any thing made so as 
to enclose, admit, or hold together something else ; order : 
regularity; methodical disposition of parts; shape; projt c- 
timi; scheme, plan, contrivance. 

FRAMER, s. a maker; a contriver; one who composes or 
makes a thing consisting of various parts. 

1'RA‘ MI.INCH A M, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Saturday. It is a large place, and defended by a liinli ".ill. 
built by the Saxons. But its chief ornament is the church. 
It is 87 miles N. E. of London. Population —-14.0. 

FRAMPOLD, or FRA MI’LL, «. [etymology unknown] 
peevish; cross-grained; quarrelsome. 

FRA'MPTON, a town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Thursday; 129 miles W. bv S. of London. 

FRANCE, a country of Europe, bounded on the N. by 
the British Channel and the Netherlands; on the F.. by Ger¬ 
many, Swisscrlund, and Italy ; on the S. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea and Spain ; an-.l on the \V. by the Atlantic ocean. 
From the Pyrenees in the S. to Dunkirk in the N. its 
length is G‘l!> miles, and about the same extent from Stras- 
bnrg in the E. to Brest in the AV. though the average breadth 
is hut about 460 miles. The air, particularly in the interior 
parts of the country, is, in general, mild and wholesome, 
and the weather more clear and settled than in England: in 
the northern provinces, however, the winters are. intensely 
cold. The soil is agreeably diversified, and yields corn, 
wine, and oil; figs, prunes, and various high-flavoured fruifs; 
tobacco, hemp, flax, manna, saffron, and many drugs. Silk 
is also produced in great plenty. The forests are extensive, 
and the mineral productions various. Its situation is fa¬ 
vourable to commerce, and the inhabitants have long avail¬ 
ed themselves of many of their natural advantages. Tho 
French language, being polite, elegant, and easy, is more ge- 
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nerally spoken than any other in tiie world. The principal 
rivers of France are the Loire, the Rhone, the Garonne, the 
Seine, the Scheldt, the Rhine, the Somme, the Var, the 
Adour, &c. the advantages of which, in commerce and con- 
veniency, are considerably improved by the artificial rivers 
and canals which have been executed. The most consider¬ 
able mountains, besides the Alps and the Pyrenees, are Mount 
.Jura, the Cevennes, and Mont D'Or. Wolves excepted, 
France contains few animals, wild or tame, that are not 
to be found in England. France was formerly an abso¬ 
lute monarchy, and divided into military governments or 
provinces. But, in 178!) a wonderful revolution took 
place. The deranged situation of the finances of the 
country, chiefly occasioned by the American war, had 
induced the king Louis XVI. to convoke, first an assembly 
of the Notables, or principal men in the kingdom, and 
next (on the ineffectual result of their deliberations) the 
States-general, which had not been assembled since the 
reign of Louis XIIf. in 1614. Tin®: consisted of three 
onlers; the nobility, clergy, and the third estate, or com¬ 
mons. A contest arose, whether the three orders should 
make three distinct houses, or be blended in one assembly, 
the third estate insisted upon the latter; and, assuming the 
title of the National Assembly, declared themselves com¬ 
petent to proceed to business, without the concurrence of 
the other two orders. In the sequel, the nobility and clergy 
found it expedient to concede the point.; and they all nu t 
in one hall. On the removal oi’ the popular minister, 
M. N'eckar, in July 1789, a dreadful insurrection ensued in 
Paris; the military refused to fire upon the people; the for¬ 
midable Bastille was captured by the citizens; the governor, 
and some other obnoxious persons, were beheaded. On the 
17ill of July, the king visited the Hotel de Yille at Paris, 
and surrendered himself, as it were, to his people. The 
national assembly, now triumphant, abolished nobility, and 
the whole feudal system, confiscated the possessions of the 
clergy, and suppressed all the monasteries. In October, in 
consequence of a dreadful riot at Versailles, the king, the 
royal family, and the national assembly, removed to Paris, 
where the king was now little better than a state prisoner. 
Ftoni this irksome situation he attempted to escape, in June 
1791, but was arrested at Varenms, and conducted back 
to Paris. The national assembly completed a new constitu¬ 
tion, which was accepted by the king in September of the 
same year, when a new national assembly was elected ; but 
harmony did not long prevail between this body and the 
king. Some of their decrees lie refused to sanction ; and 
they, among other offensive measures, disbanded bis guard. 
At this time, France was involved in a war with the emperor, 
in his quality of king of Hungary, who, in concert with the 
king of Prussia, and the emigrant French princes, had taken 
up arms for the restoration of Louis to liis former powers. 
The king professed not to countenance the invasion of the 
French territory; his sincerity was suspected; and in Aug. 
I7‘)2, the mayor at Paris, at the head of a deputation from 
that city, appeared at the bar of the national assembly, 
and demanded the deposition of the king. At this moment 
the Thuilleries, the royal residence, was attacked; the Swiss 
guards were defeated and massacred; and the king and 
royal family took refuge in the national assembly, who in¬ 
stantly decreed the suspension of the regal power, and the 
convocation of a national convention. The king and his 
family were conveyed to a house in Paris called the Tem¬ 
ple, and there kept in close confinement, with circumstances 
of the most humiliating degradation. The convention met 
on the 21st of September, and instantly decreed the aboli¬ 
tion of royalty, and the formation of a republic on the 


principles of what was termed liberty and equality. In 
December following they brought the king to a mock trial, 
and in pursuance of their sentence, he was publicly beheaded 
on the 21st of January, 1793. All Europe exclaimed 
against the injustice and cruelty of this proceeding. Powers,, 
hitherto neutral in the war, were eager to take an active 
part in it; and the new republic, in addition to the arms of 
Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and the empire, had to encounter 
the powerful combination of Great Britain, the United 
Provinces, and Spain. This formidable coalition of the con¬ 
tinental powers was, however, dissolved by the gigantic 
etlbrts of France, after they had suffered the severest re¬ 
verses, and had their countries overrun by the republican 
armies; by which France acquired a vast accession to her ter¬ 
ritory and population, which before had been reckoned at not 
less than 25 millions. After the death of the king, various 
factious successively seized the helm of government, and 
destroyed each other. In the mean time the queen was 
brought to trial, condemned, and executed in October, 
1793; atid in May following, Madame Kli;g|beth, the late 
king’s sister, was subjected to a similar fate. The Dauphin, 
(or Louis XVH.) and bis sister, (now Duchess of Angoultmo) 
remained in confinement, where the former is supposed to 
have died in 179.5; but the latter was soon afterwards 
given up to the Emperor, in exelmnge for some revolutionary 
Deputies. On the 9tli of November, 1799, General Napo¬ 
leon Buonaparte, ovetturned the government, and placed 
himself at the head of aff airs, with the title of First. Consul. 
Soon after this change, the Roman Catholic religion, which 
hail been suppressed (luring the rage of rbe revolution, was re¬ 
established in France. On the 20th of May, 1804, the consular 
government was set aside ; Buonaparte caused himself to be 
proclaimed Emperor of the French, and on the 2d of De¬ 
cember, he was inaugurated by the pope at Paris. To this 
title he added that of king of Italy, and Napoleon, in 1806, 
caused the emperor Francis to abdicate his ancient title. 
From 1804 to 1813, France exhibited a splendid succession 
of conquests ; ail Europe, with the single exception of Great 
Britain, owned her sway; and had he set bounds to his 
desires, he might have reigned long and powerfully. The 
invasion of Russia, in 1813, proved his ruin. His army 
perished miserably in the frost and snow of that inhospitable 
climate.; the powers of Europe rose against him • the wreck 
ofliis forces were overthrown at Loipsic, in the beginning of 
1814. He returned to Paris, and was obliged to abdicate 
the government. The Bourbon family was recalled, and 
Louis XVIII. brother to Louis XVI. was proclaimed King. 
Napoleon was suffered to retain the Imperial title, and to 
retire to Elba, whence lm returned iutbe spring of 1815, 
and for a short time recovered the throne. The battle of 
Watciloo, on the 18th of June, however, put an end to his 
empire : he was total.y defeated, and fled to Roehfort, where 
he surrendered himself to a British man-of-war, by which he 
was conveyed to England. He. was not suffered to land, 
but was transported to the island of St. Helena, where he 
was kept a prisoner till liis death, on the 7th of May, 1821. 
Louis XVIII. was restored : and on his death in 1824, his 
brother, Charles X. ascended the throne. The measures 
of bis ministers were unpopular : and in July, 1830, on 
an attempt to enforce certain arbitrary decrees, an insur¬ 
rection took place hi Paris; the soldiery were defeated l>y 
the populace, the king was obliged to abdicate and cpiit 
the country, and the Duke of Oilcans was called to the 
throne by the voice of the people, under the title of lands 
Philippe, the Citizen King. The reign of the citizen king 
has not been tranquil. Disturbances of a dreadful character 
have occurred in Paris and at Lyons. 
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FRANCE, Isle of, or Mauritius, an island in the Indian 
Ocean, about 150 miles in circumference. Indigo is the ge¬ 
neral object of cultivation. Its ebony is the most solid, close, 
iincl shining, of any in the world. Here are numerous groves 
of oranges and citrons, and the pineapple grows spontaneously. 
Here is also abundance of black cattle, venison, and wild 
fowl, with potatoes, and other leguminous roots. On the east 
nnrf west sides are two fine harbours. This island was first 
discovered by the Dutch, in 1598, who gave it the name of 
Mauritius, in honour of the reigning prince of Orange. About 
40 years after, they began to form settlements here; but in 
the beginning of the last century the colony was withdrawn, 
and the island was taken possession of by the French, who 
gave it the name of the Isle of France. In 1810, it was 
taken from them by the British, to whom it was finally ceded 
m 1814, and who have restored its first name of Mauritius. 
The white inhabitants are 0414, the free coloured 900,389 
and the slaves 20,464. Lat. 20. 10. S. Ion. 57. 29. E. 

FRA' NCKFORT-ON-THE-MAINF, a free imperial city 
of Franconia, noted for its two great annual fairs. The 
Calvinists and .lews here are numerous, industrious, and 
rich, but lie under many sumptuary restrictions. The ma¬ 
gistrates are. Lutherans. It is seated on the river Maine, 
which divides it into two parts, 18 miles K. N. E. of Menl'i, 
and 350 W. by N. of Vienna. Lat. 50. 7. X. Ion. 8. 32 E 

FRANK FOR T- ON-TIIE- ODER, a town of Branden¬ 
burg, in the Middle Mark; famous for three great fairs. It. 
has two suburbs, called Lelius, and liiiben, anil a bridge over 
the Oder. The buildings of its old university arc now con¬ 
verted into a military magazine; but it lias still a noble 
academy. It is 45 miles E. by S. of Berlin, and 72 S. of 
Stettin. Lon. 14. 39. K. lat. 52. 23. N. 

FRANCHISE, s . | franchise, Kr.] exemption, or excuse 
from any burdensome duty; a privilege, immunity, or right 
granted ; a district, or the extent of jurisdiction. 

To FRANCHISE, r. a. to make or keep free. 

F RANCI'SCANS, a religious order of St. Francis, founded 
by him in the year 1209. Before admission they are obliged 
to sell all they have, give the produce to the poor, and per¬ 
form a year’s noviciate; when admitted they never quit, the 
order on any account. They fast from the feast of All-Saints 
to the Nativity. 

FRANCO'NIA, a circle of Germany, nearly in the centre, 
extending about 95 miles from E. to \V. and 88 from N. to S. 
lhe middle parts are fertile in corn, wine, and fruits; but the 
frontiers are mountainous, woody, and little cultivated. The 
Franks, who conquered France, came from this province, and 
gave their name to that country. 

FRANGIBLE, a. [from fraiujo, I.at.] brittle; easily broken; 
fragile. 

FRA'NION, s. a paramour; a boon companion. 

FRANK, a. [franc, Fr.] liberal; generous, opposed to 
niggardly. Open and free, opposed to reserved. AVitbout re¬ 
straint or conditions ; without payment. 

FRANK, »>. [French] a place to feed bogs in; a sty, so 
called from any profusion of food; a case of a letter signed 
by a member of parliament; a letter free of postage. 

To FRANK, v. a. to shut up in a sty. In Commerce, to 
exempt letters from paying postage, a privilege given every 
member of parliament, who writes the person's address to 
whom it is sent with his own hand, as also the day of the 
month for which the frank is intended. 

FRA’NKALMOIGNE, s. the same which in Latin is called 
libera eleemosyna, or free alms, in English; whence that 
tenure is commonly known among English lawyers by the 
name of a tenure in frank aumone, or frankalnwiyue, which, 
according to Britton, is a tenure by divine service. 


FRA'NKINCENSE, s. a dry, resinous, inflammable sub¬ 
stance, in pieces, or drops, of a pale, yellowish, or white 
colour, a strong but not offensive smell, and a bitter, acrid, 
and resinous taste; used in medicine in disorders of the breast, 
and diarrhoeas, or dysenteries. 

FRA'NKLIN, s. a steward; a bailiff of land. 

FRA'NKLY, ad. generously; freely; without reserve. 
FRANKNESS, s. plainness; openness, or ingenuousness 
of speech, opposed to reserve. Liberality, or bounteousness, 
applied to giving. Syn'os. Sincerity prevents our speaking 
otherwise than we think, and is a virtue. Frankness makes us 
speak as we think, and is a natural effect. Plainness is a 
speaking freely what we think, and springs sometimes from 
want of reflection. Intjeniiousiuss makes us declare whatever 
we know, and is often a folly. 

FRANKl‘LEDGE, s. [francqilcgium, Lat.] a pledge or 
surety fur a fieeman. 

FRA N KT'F. N KMENT, s. a freehold. 

FR A N KWORT, s *u kind of heath. 

FRA NTIC, a. [corrupted from phreatic, tjiptrijTikhs, Gr.] 
nuid; deprived of understanding by madness. Figuratively, 
transported by an outrageous violence of passion. 

VWimiCLX , ot YlLYKmm, ad. distractedly; 
Vvke one who has lost the use of his reason. 

FRA'NTICNESS, or FRA'NTICKNEKS, s. madness. Fi¬ 
guratively, outrageousness of passion. 

FRATE'RNAL, u. [fralcrnis, Lat.] brotherly; pertaining 
to, or becoming, brothers. 

FRATERNALLY, ad. brotherly; like brothers. 

FRATE RNITY, s. | fraternitas, Lai.] the state or quality of 
a brother; an association; a body of men united or incoipo¬ 
inted. Men of the same class or character. 

FRATRICIDE, s. [frutrividium, Lat.] the minder ot a 
brother: one who kills a brother. 

FRAUD, .v. [fraits, Lat.] the practice of deceit, in order 
to deprive another of his property; the act of imposing 
on a person by artful appearances; a stratagem, artifice, in¬ 
trude. 

FRAU'DFUL, a. treacherous; deceitful; tiickish; 
subtle. 

FRAUDULENT K, or FRAUDUI.ENCY, s. [fraudulent,a, 
Lat.] deceitfulncss; treachery; subtlety; proneness to artifice 
and dishonest practices. 

FRAU DULENT, a. [frniididentus, I.at.] full of artifice ; 
dishonest; indirect; imposing by specious and false pretences; 
treacherous, subtle, deceitful, trickish. 

FRAUDULENTLY, ad. in a deceitful, trickish, and dis¬ 
honest manner; with subtlety. 

FRAUGHT, part, of Fraigiit, now written Fkk.ig irr ; full; 
loaded; stored; thronged. 

To FRAUGHT, (by corruption for Freight) v.a. to freight, 
load, or crowd. 

FRAY, s. [from effrayer, l’r.] a battle; a broil; a fight; 
a duel, or combat. 

To FRAY, v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] to frighten or terrify. To 
rub, or wear out by rubbing, from frayer, Fr. 

FREAK, s. [frae. Sax.] a sudden and whimsical change of 
place; a whim ; or a capricious, trifling ; Hion. 

To FREAK, v. a. to variegate; to checker. “Freak'd 
with many a mingled hue.” Thomson. 

FREAKISH, a. wanton, humorous, capricious, whim¬ 
sical. 

FRE'AKISHLY, ad. capriciously, whimsically. 

FRE'AKISHNESS, s. capriciousness; a mad and boyish 
wantonness of behaviour; humoursomeness. 

FREAM, s. a name given by farmers to ploughed land worn 
out of heart, and laid fallow till it recover. 
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To FREAM, v. a. [fremo , Lat.] to growl, or grunt; to 
make a noise, as a boar at rutting time. 

FRE'CKLE, ». [from fleck, a spot, Teut. whence fleckle, 
or freckle] a spot raised in the skin by the heat of the sun's 
rays; any small spot or discolouration. 

FRE'CKLED, or FRE'CKLY, a. having spots on the 
skin, occasioned by the heat of the sun; spotted. 

FRED, s. the same with peace; upon which our fore¬ 
fathers called their sanctuaries fmlstolc, ». e. the seats of 
peace. So Frederick is powerful and wealthy in peace; 
Winfred, victorious peace; Reinfrcd, sincere peace. 

FREE, a. [freak, Sax.] at liberty; under no constraint, 
slavery, imprisonment, or necessity; permitted; allowed; 
licentious; unrestrained; open; ingenuous; candid; frank; 
expressing one’s sentiments without reserve; generous, or li¬ 
beral; voluntary; guiltless; innocent. Exempt, used with from 
or of. Invested with privileges; possessing any thing without 
vassalage; admitted to the privilege of a corporation. “ A 
freeman." Without charge or expanse; hence a frec- 
school. 

To FREE, v. a. to set at liberty, or to deliver from slavery; 
to clear from impediments, or obstructions; to exempt. 

FREEBOOTER, s. a robber, pillager, or plunderer. 

FREEBOOTING, s. a robbery; plundering; the act of 
pillaging. 

FREEBORN, a. bom under a free government; opposed 
to a slave, inheriting liberty. 

FREE-CHA'PEL, s. such chapels as are of the king’s 
foundation, and by him exempted from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary. The king may also license a subject to found 
such a chapel, and by his charter exempt it from the ordi¬ 
nary’s visitation. 

FREE'COST, s. freedom from expense. 

FREEDMAN, s. a slave manumitted. 

FREE'DOM, s. exemption from slavery or restraint; 
independence; a state wherein a person has a power of 
acting as he pleases; the privileges of a corporation; 
franchises. Ease or facility, applied to action or speak¬ 
ing. 

FREEHE'ARTED, a. liberal; generous. 

FREEHOLD, s. a free estate which a man holdeth in fee- 
simple, or fee-tail, or for a term of life. 

FREEHOLDER, s. one who has a freehold. 

FREELY, ad. at liberty; without restraint, dependence, 
reserve, scruple, compulsion, impediment, or necessity; li¬ 
berally; spontaneously; frankly; heartily; plentifully; 
lavishly. 

FREEMAN, s. one who is neither a slave nor vassal to 
another; a member of a community or corporation, entitled 
to, and enjoying its privileges. 

FREEMASON, s. one of a numerous society, who profess 
great brotherly kindness, and have secrets to keep. 

FREE'MINDF.D, a. unperplexed; without load of care. 

FREE'NESS, s. void of constraint or impediment; openness 
of behaviour; generosity, or liberality; candour. 

FREESCHOOL, s. a school wherein children are taught 
without expense to their parents or relations. 

FREE'S BO K K N, a. accustomed to speak without re¬ 
serve. 

FREESTONE, s. stone commonly used in building, so 
called because it may bo wrought easily in any diiixiion. 

FREETHINKER, s. a term commonly applied to those 
persons who deny revelation, or the Christian religion ; a liber¬ 
tine ; one who thinks for himself. 

FREEWILL, s. the power of directing our own actions; 
voluntariness; spontaneousness. 

FREE'WOMAN, s. a woman not enslaved. 


To FREEZE, v. n. [preterit froze; vriesen, Belg.] to 
grow hard by excess of cold; to be of that degree of cold 
by which water congeals. Actively, the participle is frozen 
or froze; to harden by cold; to chill by loss of power or 
motion. 

To FREIGHT, frait, v. a. [preterit freighted, part, fraught; 
but being used as an adjective, freighted, is substituted for 
it; fretter, Fr.] to put goods or a cargo on board a ship; to 
load as the burden or cargo within a vessel. 

FREIGHT, s. any thing with which a ship is loaded; the 
money paid for the carriage of goods in a ship or vessel. 

FRENCH, a. [franc, Fr.] belonging to France. Used 
elliptically for the language spoken by the inhabitants of 
France. 

FRENCH Chalk, an indurated clay, extremely dense, of a 
smooth glossy surface, soft and unctuous to the touch, of a 
grayish white colour, variegated with a dusky green. 

To FRENCHIFY, v. a. to infect with the pronunciation or 
airs of a Frenchman; generally used in a contemptuous sense, 
and including the idea of affected cereinoniousness and excess 
of politeness; to make a coxcomb. 

FRENETIC, a. see Phrenetic. 

FRENZY, s. Uptriric or pperirtc, Or.] madness; the loss 
of reason attended with raving; any outrageous passion, 
bordering on and resembling madness. 

FREQUENCE, s. [frequentin, Lat.] a concourse, crowd, or 
assembly; repetition. Seldom used. 

FREQUENCY, s. [freqnentia, Lat.] the eondirioii of a 
thing often done or seen; a crowded assembly. 

FRE'QUENT, a. [frrquens, Lat.] often done, seen, oc¬ 
curring, or practising. Full of concourse. 

To FREQUENT, v. a. [frequento, Lat.] to visit often; 
to be often in any place. 

F’REQIJE'NTABLE, a. conversable; accessible. 

FREQUENTATIVE, a. [frequentatf, Fr.] a grammatical 
term applied to verbs, signifying the frequent repetition of an 
action. 

FREQUF/NTER, s. one who resorts often to a place. 

FREQUENTLY, ad. often; commonly. Synon. We 
often disguise our thoughts; by doing the same thing 
often, it becomes habitual. We frequently meet with trai¬ 
tors; we frequently do those things which we repent of 
afterwards. 

FRE'SCATf, a beautiful village in the Pope’s territo¬ 
ries. This place, with Tivoli and Albano, is the favourite 
abode, of landscape painters, who travel into Italy for im¬ 
provement; where the admirable assemblage of hills, mea¬ 
dows, lake*, cascades, gardens, mins, groves, and terrace s, 
charm the; eye as it wanelers among the.se delightful villages. 
Freseati is 12 miles from Rome;. Lat. 41. 48. N. Ion. 12. 
42. E. 

FRE'.SCO, s. [Ital.] coolness; shade; duskiness. In 
Painting, a picture painted with water colours on fresh 
plaster. 

FRESH, a. [fraiche, Fr.] cool; not stagnating. Net 
sour, nor vapid, .applied to liquors. Lately or newly pro¬ 
duced err made; recent. Not salt. Not fadeel. Vigorous. 
Florid, ruddy of countenance; healthy. Brisk, applied to a 
gale of wind. Sweet, opposed to stinking. Synon. That 
which has not been used is new; that which is not stale is 
fresh; that which has just happened is recent. We say ot 
clothes that they art: new; of topics, that they are fresh; ot 
actions, that they are recent. 

FRESH, s. water without salt. A flood of a river. 

To FRE'SHEN, v. a. to recover a thing which is grown 
stale; to cherish or revive. Neutcrly, to blow strongly. To 
free from salts. 
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FRESHET, *. a pool of fresh water. “ All fish from sea or 
shore, freshet, or purpling brook,” Milt. 

FRESHLY, ad. coolly; newly; with a healthy look, or 
ruddy countenance; gaily. 

FRESHNESS, s. newness; unabated vigour. Spirit, or 
briskness, upplied to liquors. Freedom from fatigue; cool¬ 
ness; ruddiness; freedom from 6altucss. 

FRET, s [probably fron * /return, Lat.] a frith or strait of the 
sea. Any fermentation or agitation of liquors. In Music, a 
stop to regulate the vibrations of the strings. Figuratively, 
anxiety of mind ; peevishness or commotion of the temper. 

In Architecture, work rising in protuberances or relief. In 
Heraldry, a bearing consisting of six bars, crossed and inter¬ 
laced. Agitation of the mini!. 

To FRET, i'. a. to wear by rubbing against; to move vio¬ 
lently; to corrode or eat away; to form into raised work or 
relievo; to variegate or diversify ; to vex or make angry. 

To FRF.T.ti. n. to Ire grieved or uneasy; to ferment. 

FRETFUL, «. peevish; angry; m astute ol vexation. 

FRETFULLY, ad. in a peevish manner; angrily. 

FRETFULNESS, s. peevishness; iimluc anger. 

FKETPY, a. adorned with raised work. 

FRIABILITY, s. capacity of being easily reduced to 
powder. 

FRI ABLE, a. [friabilis, Lat.] easily crumbled, or reduced 
to powder. 

FRI'AR.s. [a corruption of fir re, Fr.] a brother of some 
regular order; a religious in the Roman Catholic coun¬ 
tries. 

FRl'ARI.Y, a. like a friar, or a man untaught in life. 

FRI'ARSCOWI., s. a plant resembling the cuckoopinl, with 
this diflerenep, that it has a (lower like a cowl. 

FRI'ARSCROWN, s. the woolly-headed thistle. 

FRI ARY, s. a monastery, or convent of friars. 

Fill BBI.lv, or FKl'BBLEK, s. an etl’eminate coxcomb. 

Fltf'ltUllG, one of the cantons of Swisserland, sur¬ 
rounded on the N. E. and S. by Bern, and on the W. by Valid, 
I'Ttilr in corn, fruits, and pastures. The inhabitants are Pa¬ 
pists. The capital, of the same name, is seated on the river 
•''anon. The public buildings, especially the cathedral, are 
'cry handsome. Three miles from the town is a celebrated 
hermitage, cut in a rock, which contains a church, with a 
steeple 70 feet above the rock, a vestry, a kitchen, and a 
large hall, two rooms on each side, two pair of stairs, ami a 
cellar; said to he the work of one man, with his servant, who 
peiformed it in 25 years. Friburg is 18 miles S. \V. of Bern, 
bun. 7. 15. F,. lat.. 46. 43. N. 

FRICASSEE, s. [Fr.] a dish consisting of meat cut into 
small pieces, and cooked with highly seasoned sauce. 

FKICATION, s. [frivol io, Lat!] the net of rubbing one 
thing against another. See the following word. 

FRICTION, s. [fiiclio, l.at.] the act of rubbing two 
things together; the resistance caused in machines by the 
rubbing of one part against another. In Medicine, it is the 
rubbing a diseased part, either with or without unguent, oils, 
cVc. Dr. Clieyne recommends Friction with a flesh-brush, 
to persons of weak nerves and sedentary lives, by which 
a free perspiration would be promoted, and obstructions re¬ 
moved. 

FIU DAY, s. [friyedtey, Sax.] is the sixth day of the week ; 
so named from Friya, a goddess worshipped by our Saxon an¬ 
cestors, the same with the Roman Venus. 

FRIEND, *. [freond, Sax.] one who is joined to another in 
mutual benevolence and intimacy, opposed to an enemy. One 
reconciled to another. A companion. 

To FRIEND, v. a. to shew favour towards a person or un¬ 
dertaking ; to countenance, encourage, or support. 
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FRIENDLESS, a. having no friends; without hopes, assist¬ 
ance, or countenance. 

FRI ENDLINESS, s. a disposition towards friendship; the 
exertion of benevolence, or performance of kind offices. 

FRIENDLY, a. kind; disposed to do acts of kindness and 
affection; having the temper and disposition of a friend; 
favourable; benevolent; amicable; salutary. 

FRI ENDLY, ad. in a kind, affectionate, and benevolent 
manner; amicably; concurrently; in union. 

Fill'ENDLY ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean, so named by Capt. Cook, in 1773, 
on account of the friendship that seemed to subsist among 
the inhabitants, and their courteous behaviour to strangers. 
Tasnmn, the Dutch navigator, first touched here in 1643, 
and gave the names of New Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and 
Middleburgh, to three of the principal islands. Cook ex¬ 
plored the whole cluster, consisting of more than 20. Tonga, 
or New Amsterdam, is the largest, extending 21 miles from 
TL to W. and Vi from N. Vo S. 'mtmecteA fry xtmgfrt and 
pleasant roads, with fruit-trees on each side, which provide 
shade from the scorching heat of the sun. Middleburgh is 
called Eaoowe by the natives, who have given the names of 
Aimamooka, Tongatahoo, Ilapaee, and Lcefooga, to the 
other principal islands. The general appearance of these 
islands conveys an idea of exuberant fertility ; the surface, at 
a distance, seems entirely clothed with trees of various sizes, 
some of which are uncommonly large, particularly the tall 
cocoa palm, and a species of tig, with narrow pointed leaves. 

It is almost wholly laid out in plantations, in which are some 
of the richest vegetable productions; such as bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, plantains, yams, sugar-cane, and a fruit like a 
nectarine. Here are most of the articles which the Society 
Islands produce, and some which they have not. Their 
breed of hogs is as scanty as that of the Society Islands; 
but they received from the English some valuable additions 
to their stock, both of vegetables and animals. Their do¬ 
mestic fowls are as large as those of Europe. Among the 
birds are parrots and parroquets, of various sorts, which fur¬ 
nish the red feathers, so much esteemed in the Society 
Islands. The numerous reefs and shoals afford shelter to 
an immense variety of shell-fish. Agriculture, architecture, 
boat-building, and fishing, are the employments of the men ; 
to (lie women is confined the manufacture of cloth. -These 
islands be between 19. 40. and 21. 30. deg. S. hit. and be¬ 
tween 170. and 180. of W. Ion. Under the general name of 
Friendly Islands, are sometimes comprehended Boscawen's. 
Kcppel's, and Prince William’s Islands, and the group of 
the Ilapaee Islands, amounting together to about 150. 

FRI'ENDSIHP, s. [vricndscha/), Belg.] the state of minds 
united together by mutual benevolence ; amity ; the highest 
degree oi' intimacy; favour or personal kindness. 

Flll'FSLANJ), FAST, a principality of Westphalia, so 
called from its situation with icspcct to the Dutch province 
of Friesland; bounded on tbe N. by the German Ocean; on 
the E. by the county of Oldenburgh; on the S. by the 
bishopric of Munster; and on the W. and S. W. by the sea 
and Groningen. It consists chiefly of meadow land. The 
counts of Friesland becoming extinct in 1744, Frederick 11. 
king of Prussia, seized the country, in consequence of the 
expectancy granted to the house of Brandenburg, in lfltM, 
by the Emperor Leopold, in opposition to the claims i f 
George II. king of England, as duke of Brunswick-l.uiu-tt- 
burg. In 1807, by the treaty of Tilsit, his Prussian Ma¬ 
jesty was obliged to cede it to the Emperor Napoleon, who 
afterwards annexed it to Holland; and, in 1815, at the i-on- 
gress of Vienna, it was transferred to the king of Hanover, 
Embdon is the capital. 

5 H 
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FM'ESLAND, WEST, one of tne United Province*, 
bounded on the S. and W. by the Zuyder Zee and Overyssel; 
on tire N. by the German Ocean; and on the E. by Groningen 
and Overyssel. In Ostergow there is good pasturage, and 
some arable land; "VVcstergow is more fenuy, but abounds 
with fish and fowl. A dialect used here more nearly resem¬ 
bles the old English than any other in Europe. Lewarden is 
the capital. A part of North Holland is also called West 
Friesland. 

FRIEZE, s. [drnp dr /rise, Fr.] a coarse warm cloth, 
made, perhaps, originally in Friesland. In Architecture, 
a large flat member, which separates the architrave from 
the cornice ; of which there are as many kinds as orders of 
columns. 

FRI'GATE, s. f frigat, Fr.] a small ship of war. 

To FlllGHT, v. a. [ friyhtan , Sax.] to disturb, shock, or 
daunt with fear; to raise apprehension of danger. 

FRIGHT, s. a sudden emotion of terror caused by an appre¬ 
hension of danger. 

To FRI GHTEN, v. a . to terrify ; to shock or disturb with 
an apprehension of danger. 

FRTGHTFUL, a. causing fear; exciting horror; dread¬ 
ful. 

FRI'GHTFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to disturb with 
an apprehension of danger; terribly, dreadfully. 

FRI'GHTFULNESS, s. the quality of daunting with an 
apprehension of danger. 

FRI'GID, a. [friyidns, Lat.] cold, wanting zeal, or warmth 
of affection; dull; impotent. 

FRIGIDITY, s. [friyiditas, Lat.] coldness, or want of 
warmth; dulncss, or want of the embellishments of rhetoric, 
or the warmth of imagination. 

FRI'GIDLY, ad. in a cold, dull, indifferent, or unaffecting 
manner. 

FIU'GIDNESS, s. coldness; dulncss; want, of affection. 

FRIGOR1C, s. [from friyor, Lat.] in Chemistry, the princi¬ 
ple of cold. 

FRIGOltl'FIC, a. [friyorifieus, Lat.] causing cold.' 

To FRILL, v. n. [from frilleux, Fr.] to quake or shiver with 
cold. Used of a hawk ; as, the hawk frills. 

FRILL, s. a narrow border of lace, cambric, or other fine 
linen, sewed on the bosom of a shirt. 

FRINGE, s. [/range, Fr.] an ornament consisting of threads 
fastened at one end by weaving, but hanging loose at the 
other; the edge, or margin. 

To FRINGE, v. a. to adorn with fringes; to unravel any 
woollen stuff, so as to resemble a fringe. 

FR1PPERER, or FRITTER, s. [from frippicr, Fr.] a 
dealer in old things vamped up; a broker. 

FRIPPERY, s. [fripperie , Fr.] the place where old clothes 
or other second-hand goods are sold; old clothes; cast 
dresses; tattered rags ; mean trifles in dress. 

To FRISK, v. n. [frizzarc, Ital.] to leap or skip about with 
nimhlcness; to dance in a wanton or gay manner. 

FRISK, s. a frolic; a fit of wanton gaiety. 

FRI'SKER, s. a wanton or frolicksome person ; one too gay 
to be constant or settled. 

FRI SK 1NESS, s. gaiety ; liveliness. A low word. 

FRIT, s. among Chemists, ashes or salt baked or fried to¬ 
gether with sand. 

FRITH, or FIRTH, s. [freturn, I,at.] a strain • f the sea; a 
net. 

FRITH, [Welsh], a plantation; a forest, a small field taken 
out of a common. 

FRITI'LLARY, s. [Jritilluire, Fr.] in Botany, the common 
chequered daffodil. 

FR1TINANCY, s. [from fritinio, low Lat.] the scream 


or screaking of an insect, applied to that of the crick at or 
grasshopper. 

FRITTER, *. [friture, Fr.] a small pancake, or piece 
fried. Figuratively, afragment or small piece; a cheese-cake, 
or wig. 

To FRITTER, t>. a. to cut meat into small pieces, to be 
fried ; to break into small pieces or fragments. 

FRIVOLOUS, a. [frivolus, Lat.] slight ; trifling; of no im¬ 
portance or moment, 

FRI'VOLOUSLY, ad. triflingly; without weight. 

FRI'VOLOUSNESS, s. want of weight or importance. 

FRIZE, s. [Fr.] in Architecture. Sec Frieze. 

To FRIZZ, or FRl'ZZLE, v. a. [friser, Fr.] to turn hair in 
small rings like the nap of frieze. 

FRI ZZLE, s. a lock of hair crisped; a curl. 

FRl'ZZLER, s. one who dresses hair in short curls. 

F'RO, ad. [fra. Sax.] backward; regressively. It is only 
used m opposition to to. To and fro, backward and forward. 
It is also a contraction of from. 

FROCK, s. [/roc, Fr.] a close untrimmed coat for men; a 
close gown worn by women and children. 

FR O'DUNG HA M, a town of the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Thursday ; 194 miles N. of London. 

FRO'DSHAM, a town of Cheshire, situated on the river 
Weaver, (over which it has a stone bridge,) near its conflux 
with the Mersey, with a harbour for vessels cf good burden, 
and communicating with all the late inland navigations. 
About 7000 tons of salt are amiually refined here, and a cotton 
manufactory has been lately established. It is 10 miles N. K. 
of Chester, and 182 N. N. W. of Loudon. Market on 
Thursday. Population 5547. 

FROG, s. [J'royya, Sax.] a genus of amphibious ani¬ 
mals, the body of which is broad and short, without a tail, 
and furnished with four legs. Besides the common Froy. 
there are many other species; but the most singular is the 
Bull-frog, a native of North America: at full length it 
measures near two feet; it is very voraeious, swallows young 
ducks, and other water-fowl, before they have strength to 
shift for themselves. Its croaking is so loud as to resemble 
the roaring of a bull heard at a distance, whence its name of 
Ihdl-froy. There is likewise the Tree-fray, so called from 
its living on trees and plants ; also the Green-frog, so called 
from its colour. In Farriery, it is the hollow part of a horse’s 
hoof, or the frusli. 

F’RO'GBIT, ,v. a water-plant with thick, smooth, brown- 
green, kidney-shaped leaves, and white blossoms. 

FRO'GCHEESE, s. a kind of fungus, found on rich pastures 
and dung-hills ; called also puff-ball. 

FROISE, s. [from framer, Fr.] a pancake with bacon fried 
in it. 

FRO'LICK, a. [vrolijek, Belg.] joyful; full of levity or wan¬ 
ton pranks: whimsical; eccentric. 

FRO'LICK, s. a sally of gaiety or levity; eccentricity. 

To FRO'LICK, v. n. to divert one’s self with sallies ol 
gaiety ; to play wild, wanton, and merry pranks. 

FllO'LICKSOME, a. full of wild gaiety; whimsical. 

FRO'LICKSOMELY, ad. with wild gaiety. 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS, s. wildness of gaiety; wanton 
gaiety; whimsical pranks; eccentricity. 

FROM, prep, [from. Sax.] away. Out of, noting place. 
Separation, applied to absence, distance, or deliverance. 
Since, applied to time. Contrary, or foreign, applied to 
relation. “ From the purpose.” Shah. Removal or mo¬ 
tion. “ Thrice from the ground she leap’d.” Dryd. It is 
frequently joined by an ellipsis with adverbs, as, from 
above, i. e. from the part above; from below ; from beneath ; 
from behind; from far; from high; from where: from with - 
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nut. When joined to thence or whence, it is superfluous; 
but is sometimes followed by the subsequent prepositions with 
their proper cases, viz .from amidst, beyond, forth, off, out of, 
under, and within. 

FROME, or Frome Selwood, a town of Somersetshire, 
noted for its fine beer, and chiefly inhabited by clothiers. 
It is situated on the river Frome, which abounds with trout, 
cels, &e. and over which it has a stone bridge, 12 miles S. of 
Hath, and 105 W. by S. of London. Market on Wednesday. 
Inhabitants 12,240. Elects one member. 

FRONDI'FEROUS, a. [frondifer, Jjit] bearing leaves. 

FROST, s. [/runs, Lat. front, Fr.\the forepart of the face 
or forehead. Figuratively, the face, countenance, or look, in 
a sense of censure or dislike. The part or place opposed to 
the face. The forepart, as of a building. The van of an 
army. The most conspicuous part. 

To FRONT, v. a. to oppose directly, or face to face; to 
encounter; to stand opposite or over against any place or 
thing; to cover the forepart of a building with any materials. 
Ncuterly, to stand foremost. 

FRONTAL, s. [frontal, Fr.] an ornament worn on the fore¬ 
head; a frontlet. In Architecture, a small pediment over a 
little door. In Medicine, an external application to the fore¬ 
head. 

FRONTA'TED, n. [fronlalns, Lat.| in Botany, applied to 
the leaf of a flower which grows broader and narrower, and 
at last perhaps terminates in a right line; opposed to cnsjnitril, 
when the leaves of a flower end in a point. 

FRONTED, a. formed with a front. 

FRO NTIER, s. [ frontii-re , Fr.] the marches, utmost limit 
i r boundary of a country, by which it is separated from the 
in At adjoining one. 

FRO'NTIKR, a. bordering; adjacent. 

FRONTISPIECE, s. [front ispiec, Fr.J that part of a build- 
in; or other thing which directly meets the eye ; a cut or pic- 
late fronting tlm title-page of a book. 

!■ RO'NTI.F.SS, a. without blushes, shame, or diffidence. 

FRO NTLET, s. [frontcau, Fr.] a bandage worn on the 
forehead. 

FRORNE, a. [ bevroren , Belg.] frozen. Not in use. 

FROST, s. [ frost, Sax.] an excessively cold state of the wea¬ 
ther, whereby the motion and fluidity of liquors are suspended; 
or that state of the air whereby fluids are converted into ice. 

'I he last effect of cold. 

FRO'KTBITTEN, a. nipped or withered by the frost. 

FRO'STED, a. laid on, or appearing in inequalities like 
those of hoar-frost on plants. 

FROSTILY, ad. after the manner of frost: with excessive 
cold. Figuratively, with indifference, or coldness of affec¬ 
tion. 

FROSTINESS, s. the qualify of appearing like frost; cold, 
or freezing cold. 

FROS'TNAIL, *. a nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horse’s shoes that it may pierce the ice. 

FROSTY, a. having the power of freezing ; excessive cold. 
Figuratively, indifference, or without, warmth of affection. 
Homy; gray-headed ; resembling frost, in colour. 

I’ROTII, s. [frae, Dan. and Scot.] foam; the white bubbles 
raised on the top of fermenting liquor. An empty or senseless 
display of wit; wanting solidity. 

jo FROTH, i;. n. to foam; to be covered with light and 
whitish bubbleo, applied to fermenting liquor; actively, to 
make liquors appear with a whitish bead or surface. 

FROTHILY,' ad. having a white bead or surface, ap¬ 
plied to liquors. Figuratively, in an empty, vain, and trifling 
manner. 


FRO'TIIY, a. full of foam, or having its surface covered 
with white bubbles. Figuratively, soft, vuin, empty, trifling. 

To FROUNCE, v. a. to frizzle or curl the hairabout the face; 
used in contempt. 

FRO' UZY, a. [a cant word] dint, cloudy; musty; of a nasty 
and disagreeable scent. 

FItO'WARD, a.[framweard, Sax.]peevish; fretful; cross; 
ungovernable; not easily pleased; perverse. 

FRO'WARDLY, ad. peevishly ; perversely. 

FKO'WARDNESS, s. peevishness; perverseness. 

To FROWN, v. n. [frogner, old Fr.] to contract the fore¬ 
head into wrinkles in displeasure; to look Stern. 

FROWN, s. a look wherein a person knits Vis eye-Vrows 
ami contracts his forehead into wrinkles, in token of dis¬ 
pleasure 

FRO WNINGLY, ad. in a stern manner; with a look of 
displeasure. 

l’RO'ZEN, part. pass, of Fkf.f.zf.. 

F.R. S. an abbreviature for Fellow of the Royal Society. 

FRUCTl'FEROL’S, a. [fructifer, Lat.] bearing fruit. 

FRUCTIFICATION, s. the act of causing, or of bearing 
fruit; the power of producing fruit. 

To FRU'CTIFY, »>. a. f fructifer , Fr.] to make fruitful; to 
cause or enable to produce fiuit. Ncuterly to bear fruit. 

FRU'CTUOUS, a. [frucluitur, l’r.J making fruitful; enabling 
to produce. 

FRU'GAL, a. [frugal!) i, Lat.] thirfty ; sparing; not spend¬ 
ing in a prodigal manner; not lavish; parsimonious. 

FRU'GALLY, ad. in a sparing or parsimonious manner. 

FRUGA'LITY, s. [frugalitas, Lat. frngalile, Fr.] the virtue 
of keeping due bounds in ex polices ; good husbandry; parsi¬ 
mony. Sy non. Frugality implies only discretion of expence: 
economy includes in its idea some kind of management in order 
to eke matters out. 

FRUGl'FKROUS, a. [frugifer, Lat.] bearing fruit. 

FRUIT, (the i in this word and its derivatives is dropped in 
pronunciation, and the u sounded long; as, frut, friitage,frut¬ 
ful, A’c.) s. [fruetns, 1.at. fruit, Fr.] the produce of a tree or 
plant which includes the seed, or that part of either which is 
eaten for food ; production, cttcct. 

FRUITAGE, s. [fruitage , Ft.] fiuit, or various products of 
difleront vegetables. 

FRUITERER, s. [fruitier, Fr.] one who trades in fruit. 

FRUTTERY, s. [fruiterir, Fr.] a fruit loft, or place wlu-re 
fruit is kept; fruit collectively. 

FRU'ITFUL, a.fertile; loaded with fruit. Bearing children, 
applied to women. Bearing young, applied to beasts. Plente¬ 
ous ; productive; prolific. 

FRU ITFULLY, ad in such a manner as to be prolific. 

FRUITFULNESS, s. fertility, fecundity ; the act or quality 
of producing in abundance; exuberance. 

FRU ITION, [from Jruor, Lat.] enjoyment or possession; 

the pleasure given by actual possession and use. 

FRU'ITIVE, a. Inning the power of enjoyment. 

FRU ITLESS, n. barren. Figuratively, vain; productive of 
no advantage ; idle, unprofitable. 

FRUITLESSLY,™/. in an unprofitable manner. 

FRU.UKSTA'CIOUS, a. [from Jr ament me, l.at.] made of 
grain. 

FRU'MKNTY, or FU'RMENTY, s. [from frumentum , Lat.] 
a food or pottage made of wheat and raisins boiled in milk. 

To FRUMP, »’. a to mock; to insult; to browbeat. 

To FRUSIl,r. a. [ froisscr, Fr.] to break, bruise, or crush. 

FRUSH, or FROG,s. in Farriery, asort of tender horn aris¬ 
ing in the middle of a horse’s sole, and dividing it into two 
branches, running towards the heel in the form of a fork. 
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FRUSTRA'NEOUS, ’a. [from frustra, Lat.] vain; useless; 
unprofitable; without advantage ; triHing. 

To FRUSTRATE, v. a. [frustror, Lat.] to defeat; disap¬ 
point, or balk; to render an undertaking or design of no effect; 
to make null or void. 

FRU'STRATE, part. [frustratus, Lat.] vain ; ineffectual; 
unprofitable; useless; null; defeated; void. 

FRUSTRATION, s. [frustiatio, Lat.] disappointment; the 
act of rendering an undertaking of no effect; defeat. 

FRUSTRATIVK, a. fallacious; disappointing ; vain. 

FUUSTRATORY, a. that makes any proceeding void; that 
vacates any former process. 

FRU’STUM, s. [Lat.]in Mathematics, a piece cut off from a 
regular figure. Frustum of a pyramid, or cone, is a part cut 
off, usually by a plane parellel to the base. 

FRY, s. [from froe, Dan.] young fish just produced. Any 
swarm of young animals. A burlesque term for young 
people. 

To FRY, v. a. [frigo , Lat.] to dress meat in a pan over the 
fire. Ncuterly, to melt with excessive heat. 

FRY, s. | from the verb] a dish of meat or fish fried, or de¬ 
signed to lie fried. A kind of sieve. 

l'RY'INGPAN, s.a shallow vessel of iron or copper in which 
meat is dressed on the fire. 

To FUB, v. a. to put off; to delay. See To Fob. 

FUB, s. a plump chubby boy; a fat woman. 

FUGATE, or FU'CATED, a. [fucatus, Lat.] painted ; dis¬ 
guised under false show. 

FU'CUS, s. [Lat.] a paint or wash used by women. 

To FU'DDLE, v. a. [of unknown etymology] to intoxicate 
with liquors; to make a person drunk. 

FUDGE, s.a mere pretence, excuse, colour, or deception ; a 
fiction. An expression of the utmost contempt. 

FUE'GO, Fogo, or St. Philip, one of the Cape de Verd 
Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, higher than any of the rest, 
and appearing at sea like a single mountain, though on the 
sides there are deep valleys. At its top is a volcano which 
burns continually, sometimes throwing up huge pieces of rock 
to a vast height, and at others pouring torrents of brimstone 
down the sides of the hill. The Portuguese, who first inha¬ 
bited it, brought negroes with them, and a stock of cows, 
horses,and hogs; bullheir descendants are not now distinguish¬ 
able in their complexions from the negroes. The island is 
without rivers, and almost without fresh water; yet it is fertile 
in maize, gourds, water-melons, wild figs, oranges, and apples. 
A great number of goats run wild upon the mountains, and 
the profit on their skins is a revenue of the crown. They ex¬ 
port also the skins of cattle, horses, asses, and hogs. The 
island is nearly 5 leagues in length, and is about 330 miles 
W. of (’ape de Verd, and 90 W. ofSt. Jago. Lat. 14. 54. N. 
Ion. 24. 30. W. 

FU’EL, s. [from,/en, Fr.] Sec Ff.w et,. 

FUGA’CIOUSNESS, s. [from fugax, Lat.] volatility, or the 
quality of evaporating and Hying away; instability. 

FUGA'CITY, s. [fugacitas, Lat.] volatility;, the act and 
quality of evaporating, flying away, or fading; instability; un¬ 
certainty. 

FUGH, inter]. [perhaps from dtv, Gr.] an expression of ab¬ 
horrence. Commonly foh. 

FU'GITIVE, a. [fuyitivus, Lat.] not tenable. Unsteady, 
unstable, volatile, or apt to fly away. Flying from danger or 
study. Wandering; vagabond. 

FU GITIVE, s. [fugitivus, Lat.] one who runs from or de¬ 
serts his station or duty; who runs away from punishment or 
danger, and shelters himself in another country. 

FU'GITIVENESS, s. volatility; the quality of evaporating; 
instability; uncertainty; capriciousness. 


FUGUE, fuje, or fuge, s. [fuga, Lat.] in Music, a flight, 
and is when the different parts of a composition follow each 
other, each repeating what the first had performed. 

FU'LCIMRNT, s. [ Momentum, Lat.] a prop; a support; 
that on which a body rests. 

To FULFl'L, v. a. to accomplish, answer, or confirm any 
prophecy, by performing what is foretold; to answer any 
purpose or design ; to perform exactly; to answer or gratify 
any desire by compliance. 

F U' LG ENG Y, s. splendour; lustre; glitter; brightness. 

FU'LGKNT, a. [fulgens, L at.] shining; resplendent; glit¬ 
tering; dazzling; excessively bright. 

FU'J.GID, a. [ fntgidus, Lat.] shining; glittering; bright. 

FULGl'DITY, s. splendour; dazzling glitter; brightness. 

FU'LGOK, or FU'LGOUR, s. [fulgor, Lat.] dazzling bright¬ 
ness, like that of lightning; exquisite splendour. 

FULGURATION, s. [fulguratio, Lat.] the flashing c f 
lightning, or of phosphorus; coruscation. 

FU'I.HAM, a village in Middlesex, 4 miles W. by S. of 
London, containing about 17/500 inhabitants. It is seated on 
the Thames, over which is a wooden bridge to Putney ; and 
has been the demesne of the bishops of London ever since the 
Conquest. Here they have a palace, and in the church-yard 
several of them have their tombs. 

FULI GINOUS, (i. [fuliginous, Lat.] sooty; smoky. 

FU'I.IMART, s. a kind of stinking ferret. 

FU1.I,, s. [/idle, Sax.] freedom from defect; the highest 
state or degree. The whole, used with at. The total. The 
state of being able to contain no more. Applied to the moon, 
the time in which she makes a perfect orb. 

FULL, a. [fnlle. Sax.] replete; without any void space; 
not capable of containing more; abounding in any quality, 
whether good or bad. Plump or fat, applied to size. Satu¬ 
rated. Strong; not. faint, applied to the voice. Complete, or 
wanting nothing to perfect it; mature. Having every part of 
its surface illuminated, applied to the moon. 

FULL, is much used in composition, to intimate any thing 
arrived at its highest or utmost degree. 

FULL, ad. without abatement; oxfctly; directly; with the 
whole effect. It is placed before adverbs and adjectives to 
strengthen their signification. 

To FULL,!.', a. [J'ullo, Lat.] to cleanse cloth from its oil and 
grease. 

FU'LLAGE, s. the money paid for fulling cloth. 

FU'LLER, s. one who cleanses and dresses cloth. 

FU'LLER’s EARTH, s. a marl of a close texture, extremely 
soft and unctuous to the touch, and used in the woollen ma¬ 
nufacture: when dry, it is of a grayish brown colour, in all 
degrees from very pale to almost black, and has generally 
something of a greenish cast in it. The finest Fuller’s Earth 
is dug in our own island. 

FU'LLER’s THISTLE, s. a plant. 

FU'LLINGMILL, s. a mill wherein cloth is cleansed from 
its grease and oil, when first taken from the loom. 

FU LLY, ad. without any empty space, defect, or lack’; 
completely; leaving nothing to be done or desired. 

FU'LMINANT, part, [fulminans, l.at.] thundering; making 
a noise like thunder. 

To FU'LMINATE, v.n. [fulmino, Lat.] to thunder; to 
make, a noise or explosion like thunder. Figuratively, to de¬ 
nounce threatenings, or-issue out ecclesiastical censures. 

FULMINA'TION, s. [fulminatio, Lat.] the act of thunder¬ 
ing; the act of denouncing threats or censures. 

FU'LMINATORY, a. [fulmineus, Lat.]thundering; explod¬ 
ing with a loud noise; denouncing threats and censures. 

FU'LNESS, *. the state of being incapable to contain 
more; the state of abounding in any quality; completeness; 
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perfection; freedom from defect; repletion ; satiety ; plenty, 
or a state of affluence, largeness, or extent; perturbation of 
mind. Applied to sound, such as fills the ear. 

FULSOME, a. [from fullc, Sax.] nauseous, offensive, rank, 
gross, applied to the objects of sight, taste, or smell. Tend¬ 
ing to obscenity; disgraceful; odious ; disgusting. 

"FULSOMELY, ad. nauseously; rankly; disgustingly. 

FU'LSOMF.NESS, s. nauscousness; oflensivcncss. 

FU'MAOE, s. [fromfumus, Lat.] hearth-money, a tax. 

FU'MATORY, s. [fumelcrrc, Fr. | a plant. 

To FUMBLE, v. n. [fommclcn, Bclg.] to attempt any thing 
in an awkward or clumsy manner; to puzzle. 

FTJ'MBLF.R, s. one who does a thing awkwardly. 

FUMBLINGLY, ad. in an awkward mariner. 

FUME, s. [flimits, I.at.] smoke, vapour, or any volatile 
substance; an exhalation; any thing unsubstantial; rage; 
passion ; an idle conceit; a chimera; a vain imagination. 

To FUME, v. n. \fumo, Lat.] to smoke. To raise or pass 
over in vapours. Figuratively, to be in a rage. Actively, to 
smoke, to dry in smoke, applied to curing of fish or flesh. To 
nerfume or scent by casting odours into the fire. 

l’U'MET, s. the dung of deer. 

FUMK'TTK, fit-met, s. fl-’r.] in Cookery, the stink of meat. 

FU'MIT), a. [ fumiihis , 1 .-.it.] smoky; vaporous. 

FUiVirmTY, s. smokiness ; tendency to smoke. 

To FUMIGATE, v. a. [from flimits, Lat.] to smoke; scent, 
or perfume by vapours; to cleanse from contagion by smok¬ 
ing ; to medicate or heat by vapours. 

FUMIGATION,*, [fumigalio, I.at .fumigation, I’r.] scent 
raised by fire; the act of smoking any affected part in medi¬ 
cated fumes. 

FU'MINGLY, nd. angrilv; in a rage. 

FU'MITEll, or FUMITORY. See Fumatory. 

FU'MOUS, or FU MY, a. [fumeux, Fr.] producing fumes, 
smoke or vapours. 

FUN, s. [a low cant word] sport; frolicsome mirth; waggish 
merriment. 

FUNCTION, s. f funclio, Lat.] discharge, or performance; 
an employment, office, or trade ; occupation ; a single act of 
any office ; power ; faculty ; the office of any particular part 
of the body. 

FUND, s. [from funrla, l.at.] stock, or capital ; that by 
which any expense is supported ; the public security given 
those who lend money to the state; a stock or bank of money. 

FUNDAMENT, s. [fundamo.nluni, Lat.] that part of the 
body on which a person sits. Foundation. 

FUNDAMENTAL, a. [fundamentals, Lat.] serving for 
the foundation; that on which the rest is built; essential; 
important; indispensably requisite. 

FUNDAMENTAL, s. a leading, essential, or necessary 
proposition. Foundation; footing; ground. 

FUNDAMENTALLY, ad. essentially ; originally. 

FU'NEN, an island in Denmark, near the entrance of the 
Baltic Sea, about 35 miles in length, and 30 in breadth. It is 
separated from Jutland by a strait, called the Little Belt, and 
from the island of Zealand by another called the Great Belt. 
It is remarkably fertile in pasture and grain, and exports an¬ 
nually great quantities of barley, oats, rye, peas, and lioney, 
besides cattle. Most of the Danish nobility have seats here. 
Odcnsoe is the capital. Lat. 55. 30. N. long. 10. 17. E. 

FUNERAL, s. [from/unus, Lat.] the procession made in 
carrying a corpse to the grave; the interment or putting a 
dead person into the grave ; the ceremony used at putting a 
person into the grave ; burial; obsequies. 

FUNERAL, or FUNEREAL, a. [funereus, Lat.] used at, 
or belonging to, the burial of the dead; suiting a burial. 
Dark or dismal, applied to colour; mourning. 


FUNGO'SITY, s. [fungositas, Lat..] sponginess; porosiiv. 

FUNGOUS, a. [fungosus, Lat] excrescent; spongy; 
porous; wanting firmness. 

FUNGUS, s. [Lat.] strictly, a mushroom. In Botany, ap¬ 
plied generally to those substances that are either species of 
mushroom, or resemble them with regard to their sponginess 
or shape. In Surgery, an excrescence growing on the lips of 
wounds, commonly called proud flesh. 

FU'NICLE, s. [funiculus, Lat.] a small cord ; a fibre. 

FUNI'CULAll, a. [funiculaire, Fr.] consisting of small 
cords or fibres. 

FUNK, s. [a low word] a strong, rank, or offensive smell; 
an offensive suffocating smoke ; perplexity. 

FUNNEL, *. [infundibulum, Lat.] an inverted hollow cone 
with a pipe fastened to it, through which liquors are poured 
into vessels with narrow mouths; the shafts of a chimney; 
any pipe or passage of communication. 

FUNNEl.TOP, *. a species of fungus, bell-shaped, with 
round, convex, or fiat seeds. The vatielies are numerous. 

FUR, ad. [now commonly written fnr\ at a distance. 

FUR, s. [fourrure, Fr.] skin with soft hair; the soft hair 
of beasts; the sediments of liquors adhering to the vessels in 
which they were contained. 

To FUR, r. a. to line or cover with skins that have soft 
hair; to cover with sediments, or with the parts of a fluid 
which is become thick by evaporation. 

FURA'CIOUS, a. [ furax, Lat.j thievish; inclined to steal 
or pilfer. 

FURA'CITY, s. [furacitas, Lat.] an inclination or disposi¬ 
tion to theft. 

FURBELOW, s. [falbahi, Fr.] an ornament of ruffled or 
plaited silk, linen, stuffs, &c. sewed on women’s garments. 

To FURBELOW, v. a. to adorn with stripes or borders of 
fur, silk, linen, &c. sewed on in plaits. 

To FURBISH, v. a. [ fourbir, l-’r.] to burnish, polish, or 
make any metal bright by rubbing. 

FU'HUISIIER, s. [ fonrtnssrur, Fr.] one who polishes nr 
burnishes any metal so as to make it bright. 

FURCATION, s. [from/brcn, Lat.] forkiness ; the shoot¬ 
ing out two ways like the prongs of a fork. 

FU'RFUR, s. [Lat.] bran, husk, chaff, dandriff; also the 
scabies or scurf of the head. 

FURFURA'CKOUS, a. [furfuraccus, Lat.] husky; briny. 

FURIES, according to poetical fiction, were the three 
daughters of Night anil Acheron, namely, Aleeto, Mein era, 
and Tisiphone, who are described with snakes instead of hair, 
and eyes like lightning, carrying iron chains and whips in one 
hand, and in the other flaming torches ; the latter to discover, 
and the former to punish, the guilty. 

FURIOUS, «. [ furiosus, Lat.] mad, or deprived of the 
right, use of reason ; raging; violently transported by passion. 

FURIOUSLY, ad. madly; violently ; with vehemence and 
outrage; intemperately; impetuously; frenetic. 

FU'RIOUSNESS, s. fierceness of nature; violence of at¬ 
tack; raging; intemperance; impetuosity; frenzy. 

To FURL, r. a. [ fresler, Fr.] to draw up and bind any sail 
close to the yard; to contract. 

FURLONG, s. [ furlung. Sax.] a measure containing 
yards, or one-eighth of a mile. 

FURLOUGH, fur-Io, s. [verloef, Belg.] a permission 
given by a superior officer to an inferior, or a common sol¬ 
dier, to be absent for a stated time; the warrant for such pcs - 
mission. 

FURMF.NTY, s. more properly Frumenty ; which see. 

FURNACE, s. [fiirnvs, Lat.] a fire-plact built like an 
oven: sometimes applied to the vessel, of iron or ccpper, in 
which ores, metals, &c. are melted. 

5 I 
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To FU RNISH, v. a. [fournir, Fr.] to supply with wlmt is 
wanting; to give for use; to (it up; to equip ; to adorn; to 
embellish; to decorate. 

FURNISHER, s. one who supplies or fits out. • 

FU’RNITURE, s. [foiirnilure, Fr.] any goods, necessa¬ 
ries, or materials pro|>er to render a house, place, or any 
thing, convenient; an appendage; equipage; embellishment; 
decoration, or ornament. 

FU RRIER, s. one who buys, sells, or prepares furs. 

FU'RROW, ,v. [fnrh, Sax.] a small trench made by the 
plough for the reception of seeds ; a narrow channel made 
in a field for conveying water, to dry, or for the draining 
watery laud ; any long trench or hollow; the marks of hol¬ 
lows made in the face by age; a wrinkle. 

To FU'RROW, v. n. [fi/rimi. Sax.] to plow into nar¬ 
row channels or hollows ; to mark by cutting, like a plough¬ 
share. 

FURRY, a. [from fir] covered with or dressed in fur; 
consisting of fur; covered with the sediments of anv liquor. 

FU RTHER, a. beyond, or at a greater distance than this. 
See Forth, and Farther. 

To FIJ'RTIIER, v. a. [forlhrian, Sax.] to promote, counte¬ 
nance, or encourage ; to forward ; to assist. 

FU RTHERANCE, s. the act of promoting, countenancing, 
or advancing any undertaking or design ; help. 

FU'RTHERER, s. a promoter; one who contributes to 
advance the progress of an undertaking ; an cncourager. 

FU’RTHERMORE, ml. moreover; more than what has 
been said or alleged ; besides ; in addition. 

FU RTIVE, a. [furtims, l.at.] stolen ; gotten by stealth. 

FU RUNCLE, s. [furoiiclr, Fr . farnmnlus, l.at.] a bile; an 
angry pustule. 

FII'RY, s. [furor, l.at.] loss of reason ; madness ; fren/v. 

FURZE, s. [ frs , Sax.] a plant which grows wild on heath 
and upland commons, generally used for fuel, or making 
hedges. It is likewise called gor/.e and whins. 

FU'RZY, «. overgrown with furze or gor/.e. 

To FU'SK, v. a. [ fusion, l.at.] to melt; to put into fusion ; 
to liquefy by heat. 

FUSEE', s. [ fnscnii, Fr.] the cone or spindle round 
which the chain of a clock or watch is wound. In a Bomb, a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, by which the whole 
powder or composition in the shell takes fire. A firelock, or 
*in»fl neat musket: this is more properly written fusil. The 
track of a buck. 

FU'SIBI.E. n. capable of being melted or liquefied by fire. 

FUSIHI'LITY, s. a capacity of being melted, or becoming 
liquid by fire. 

FU'SIL, s. \fvsil, Fr.] a firelock. See Fcskk. 

FUSII.I'ER, s. a soldier armed with a small musket. 

FU'SION,.«. [fa sin, Lat.] the act of melting; the state of 
being melted, or turned into liquid, by beat. 

FUSS, s. [a low country word] bustle; racket; noise; tu¬ 
mult ; clamour ; much ado about nothing. 

FUST, s. [fustr, Fr.] tlm body, trunk, or shaft, of a co¬ 
lumn. Also, a strong smell, as that of a mouldy barrel. 

FU'STIAN, s. [fiilnine, Fr.] a kind of cloth made of rot- 
ton stud. In Criticism, a high-swelling and turgid style; con¬ 
sisting of words and ideas ill associated ; bombast. 

Fll STIAN, a. made of fustian. Applied to style, swelling, 
ridiculously tumid, or pompous. 

F U STIC, s. a wood used in dying rlotli. 

To FU'STIGATE, v. a. [ fustiijo, Lat.] to beat with a stick; 
to cane, or cudgel. 

FUSTILA RlAN, s. a word used hy Shakspcare for a mean 
low fellow ; a scoundrel. 

FUST I NESS, s. stink ; the scent of a mouldy cask. 


FU'STY, a. stinking; mouldy; smelling like a mouldy cask. 
FUTILE, «. [futilis, Lat.] talking much with little 
sense; loquacious ; trifling; worthless; of no weight or im¬ 
port. 

FUTI'I.ITY, s. [fiti/ilr, Fr.] the fault of talking too much ; 
triflingness; waul of weight; want of solidity. 

FU ’ITOCKS, s. [corrupted from foul hook] in Ship¬ 
building, the lower or upper limbers that give breadth or 
bearing to a ship, and hold it together. 

FUTURE, a. [fiilurus, Lat.] that shall be; that has never 
existed, but is approaching; that is to come. 

FUTURE, s. time to come ; that which may happen here¬ 
after. In Grammar, a tense hy which we express u thing 
neither present nor past, but one which is to come. 

FUTIJ'RF.LY, ad. in time to come ; hereafter. 

FUTURITION, s. the state of being to be; the condition 
of being to come to pass hereafter. 

FUTU'RITY, s. time or events to come; the state of being 
to happen after a certain time. 

To FUZZ, v. n. [from the sound] to fly out with a hiss¬ 
ing noise in small particles, like water from a cock half 
turned. 

FU'ZZBALL, s. a kind of fungus, which, when touched or 
pressed, hursts and scatters dust. 

FY ! intrrj. a word used to express disapprobation and 
loathing. It. is found in many languages. 

FY'AL, or Faynl, the most westerly island of the Azores, or 
Western Islands, about 27 miles in length, and 9 in breadth. 
The climate is remarkably good, and the air always pure and 
mild. The island produces plenty of pasture for cattle, and 
abundance of fish are caught on the coast. The most con¬ 
siderable, if not the only town, is Villa de Horla. Lat 38. 32. 
N. Ion. 28. 3t>. W. 

G. 

C ‘i The seventh letter, and fifth consonant, of the English 
J alphabet. The letter G is of the mate kind, and can¬ 
not. he sounded without a vowel. It has two sounds, one 
of which is called hard, because formed by a hard pressure 
of the tongue against the upper gums : this sound it always 
retains before a, o, n, /, r ; as, yarne, yat, yore, yod, yim, 
ijiill, </loss, yrass. The other sound, which is termed soft, 
resembles the sound of the /, and is commonly found be¬ 
fore e or i, as in yrm and yibbet: though not without ex¬ 
ception ; for in the words yet, giddy, yift , girt, and many 
more, as the reader will see pointed out in order, it retains the 
hard sound. At the end of words, yli is often sounded like 
ff\ as in the words rouylt, luiiyh, Ac. yet not always, as in 
the words thorouyh, boronyh, &c. where it has scarce any 
sound at all. Before v, at the end of a word, it is not 
sounded, hut senes only to lengthen the vowel which comes 
before it, according to the French, from whence these words 
are derived; as c andiyn, maliyn, which are pronounced 
condin, malm. It is often silent before h in the middle of 
words, as in niiyht, which is sounded mil. This seems to 
have been derived to us from the Saxons, who, as Dr. llickes 
informs us, pronounce it, in the beginning, middle, and 
ending of words, like a y, as in yatc, which some rustics 
still pronounce yate; day, which we pronounce day; and 
in say I, which we pronounce sail. As a numeral, G was 
anciently used to denote 400, and with a dash over it thus, 
40,000. In Music, it is the character or mark of the 
treble ele(f; and from its being placed at the head, or mark¬ 
ing the first sound in Guido’s scale, the whole scale took the 
name of gamut. 

GABA'RDINE, s. [yavardina, ItaL] a coarse frock. 
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To GA'BBLE, r. n. [gabbarc, Ital.] to make an articulate 
noise; to prate loudly without sense or meaning. 

GA'BBLE, s. an unintelligible noise; loud talk, without 
sense or meaning; nonsensical prattle; the noise made by 
ducks and some other animals. 

GA'BBLER, *. a prater or talkative person. 

GA'BEL, s. f gabellc, Fr.] among the French, a duty or tax 
upon salt; any tax or excise. Not in use. 

GA'BION, s. [Fr.] a wicker basket filled with earth, serv¬ 
ing as a defence from the enemy’s fire; used in batteries to 
screen the engineers. 

GA'BLE. s. [e/aval, Brit, gable, Fr.] the sloping roof of a 
building. The gable end, in Building, is the upright triangu¬ 
lar end of a house from the eaves to the top of the roof. 

GABRIEL, s. [Heb.] the name of one of the principal 
angels in heaven. It signifies the strength of God. 

GAD, s. [Sax.] a wedge or ingot of steel; a club. 

To GAD, i>. n. [gadaw, Brit.] to ramble about without any 
settled purpose, necessary call, or valuable business. 

GA'DDER, s. [from gad] one who rambles about, or goes 
much abroad, without any call or business. 

GA'DDINGLY, ad. in a rambling or roving manner. 

GADFLY, s. [supposed by Skinner to be derived from gad. 
Sax. a goad, and Jig] a troublesome, large, st inging fly ; called 
likewise a breese, and gad bee. 

GAFF, s. a harpoon, or large hook. A fool. 

GA'FFER, s. [gefere. Sax.] a word of respect formerly, but 
now only a term of familiarity for an old country-fellow. 

GA'FFLF.S, s. [gafelncas. Sax.] artificial spurs, of steel or 
silver, put on a cock's legs when he is to fight. 

To GAG, v. n. [from gaghel, Belg.] to force something into 
the mouth that may keep the jaws distended, and hinder a per¬ 
son from speaking. 

(JAG, s. something put into the mouth, which hinders a 
person from speaking. 

GAGE, s. \gage, Fr.] something given as a security; a 
pledge ; a caution ; a wager; a rule for measuring, more pro¬ 
perly spell gauge. In Sea language, a ship is said to have the 
weather-gage of another, when she is to the windward of her. 

To GAGE, v. a. \gager, Fr.] to wager; to give or place in 
trust as part of a wager ; to give as a pledge or security. 

To GAGGLE, v. n. [gagelen, Belg.] to make a noise like a 
goose, or like one. who is gagged. 

GAI'ETY, s. [gaite, Fr.] a cheerful, sprightly, and joyous 
disposition of mind. Pleasures proper for youth, used in the 
plural. Finery, or splendid dress. Synon. Joy is in the heart, 
gaiety in the manners. The one consists in the sweet sentiments 
ot the soul; the other, in the agreeable situation of the mind. 

GAILY, ad. cheerfully; smartly; beautifully; splendidly; 
in a great degree. In good health and spirits ; used in the 
latter sense in the north of England. 

GAIN. s. [gain, Fr.] profit or advantage, flowing as a con¬ 
sequence? from any undertaking; interest, or lucre. 

To GAIN, v. a. [ gagner , Fr.] to obtain profit or advantage ; 
to receive for a thing above what it cost; to attain, obtain, or 
acquire ; to win; to draw over to an interest or party. Neu- 
terly, to encroach; to advance or come forward by degrees. 
Figuratively, used with on or upon, to obtain an advantage 
over; to get ground. 

GAIN, a. [obsolete] handy; ready; dexterous. 

GAI'NER, s. one who receives profit or advantage. 

GA'INFUL, a. that by which a person may be enriched ; 
profitable; advantageous; lucrative; productive of money. 

GAl'NFULLY, ad. profitably; advantageously. 

GAI'NFULNESS, *. profit; advantage. 

GAI'NGIVING, s. misgiving; a giving against. 

GAINLESS, a. unprofitable; producing no advantage. 


GAI NLESSNF.SS, s. unprofitableness. 

GAI'NLY, ad. [obsolete] handily ; dexterously; ready in 
performing. 

To GAINSA Y, v. a. [from gain for against, and say] to 
contradict; to deny, or speak against a thing. 

GAINSA'YER, s. an opponent; an adversary. 

GA INSHORO UGH, a town of Lincolnshire, situated on 
the Trent, over which is a handsome stone bridge, with a 
market on Tuesday. Though nearly 40 miles from the lluirt- 
ber by water, it is accessible to vessels of considerable burden, 
(trading to London, Hull, Newcastle, and other places,) with 
the tide, and serves as a place of export and import to the W. 
and N. \V. parts of the county. It is 17 miles N. W. of Lin¬ 
coln, and 140 N. by \V'. of London. Population 753.'). 

To GAI NSTAND, or GAI'NSTRIVE, v. a. [obsolete] to 
withstand; to oppose ; to resist. Neutcrly, to make resistance. 

GAI RISK, a . See Gaiiimi. 

GAIT, s. [gat, Belg.] the manner or air of walking. 

GAITERS, s. [g ml res, Fr.] long spatterdashes, reaching to 
the knees. 

GALA'GE, s. a shepherd’s clog. An old word. “ My 
(jalage grown fast to my heel." Spenser. 

GALA'NGAL, s. [ galange , Fr.] the name of two roots 
brought from the East Indies, kept in the shops, a greater and 
a smaller; of which the latter is most esteemed. It is a great 
cephalic, cardiac, and uterine. 

GALAXY, (by some accented on the first syllable) s. [« 
yuAniVac eiVAoc, Gr.] the milky way, or that part of the sky 
which appears with a stream of light, supposed by modern 
astronomers to be occasioned by a profusion of stars. 

GA'LBANIJM, *. [J.at.j a substance of a mi.ldle nature be¬ 
tween a gum and a resin, being inflammable like the lattei, 
and soluble in water like the former, but will not dissolve in 
oil, as pure resins do. 

GALE, .v. [ galling , Tent.] a current of air, or blast of wind, 
stronger than a breeze, but less violent than a hurricane. In 
Botany, a plant, with spear-shaped leaves, called also sweet 
willow, and Dutch myrtle. 

GA'I.F.AS, or GA LLEASS, s. [galcasse, Fr.] a large low- 
built vessel, using both sails and oars, being the largest vessel 
that, is rowed. 

GA'LEATF.D, a. [galratus, Lat.] covered with an helmet, 
or with something resembling an helmet. 

GALE'NIC, or GALENICAL, a. a manner of treating 
diseases founded on tin? principles of Galen. Galenical medi¬ 
cines are those that are formed by the easier preparation of 
herbs, roots, &c. and by combining and multiplying ingredients; 
while those of Chemistry draw their intimate or more remote 
virtues by means of fire and elaborate preparations ; as calei- 
nation, digestion, fermentation, &e. 

GALTCIA, a mountainous province of Spain, bounded on 
the N. and \V. by the sea; on the E. by Astoria and Leon; 
and on the S. bv Portugal. It. has more harbours than any 
other provinee. of Spam, and the forests yield wood for ship¬ 
building. The principal produce is wine, flax, and citrons 
The mineral productions are copper and lead. Corunna and 
Ferrol arc the principal ports, and St. .lago di Compostella is 
the capital. Population about lj millions. 

GALl'CIA, a country in the S. of Poland, extending 120 
miles from E. to VV. and 290 in breadth. It was wrested from 
Poland in 1772, and incorporated into the Austrian dominions 
in 1795, under the title of the kingdom of Galicia. The capi¬ 
tal is Lemberg. Population above 1 millions. 

GALICIA, NEW. SeeG uadalaxava. 

GA'LIOT, s. [galiottc, Fr.] a little galley or sort of Inigan- 
tine, built very slight, and fit for chase, with one mast, two or 
three pattcrcroes, and sixteen or twenty seats for rowers. 
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GALL, gnwl, x. [iien/n, Sax.] a yellow juice, scorch'd from 
the blood in the glands of the liver, mid lodged in a particular 
reservoir, called the <jall bladder. Tlu: bile. Figuratively, any 
tiling extremely bitter. Rancour or malignity, applied to the 
temper of the mind. A sore, or hurt, occasioned by fretting or 
rubbing olf the skin. See Galls. 

To GALL, t>. it. [yalcr, IT.] to hurt or make sore by rubbing 
otl'the skiu. Figuratively, to impair, or wear away. To vex ; 
to fret; to tease; to harass; to disturb. Pnov. Touch n 
tjttWfl horse on the back, and lie'll kirk |or wince.] 

G.VLLANT, o. f ijnlmil, Fr.| gay, showy, or magnificent, 
applied to dress. Ibave, high-sjiiriled, umgtianimous, noble, 
courageous, applied to the mind. Amorous, or inclined to 
courtship. Nynon. Kxccss makes lore degenerate into jea¬ 
lousy, and t/iil/niilri/ into libertinism. 

GALLA'NT, s. a gay, sprightly, airy, and courageous man; 
one who pavs his court to a woman. 

GA'I.LANTLY, nil. in a gay or sprightly manner. In a 
showy or splendid manner, applied to dress. Bravely, nobly, 
or courageously. 

GALLANTRY, s. ] gulnnlerie , Fr.] splendour; grandeur; 
finery; bravery; nobleness; courtship; elegant and refined 
address to women ; vicious love; amorousness; lewdness;. 

GAl.l.KO'N, gal-loon, s. [pal,-on, l'r.] a large ship, with four 
or live decks. Now applied to those ships whit h the Spaniards 
employ in the commerce they carry on between Mexico and 
Peru. 

GA’LLKRY, s. [(jnlerie, Fr.] a little aisle or walk in a house 
above stairs, serving as a common passage to several rooms 
placed in a line or row ; likewise a covered place in a house 
much longer than broad, usually placed in the wings of a build¬ 
ing, sometimes embellished with pictures, and serving to walk 
in; the seats in the playhouse above the boxes. In Fortifica¬ 
tion, a covered walk or passage made across the ditch of a 
town besieged. In a Ship, a balcony on the outside of the 
stern, to which there is a passage from the great, cabin. In a 
Church, it. is a kind of bullustrade built along thesides or lower 
end of the church. 

GALLKY, s. |plural pallirs , Ital. pnlrre, Fr.] a low-built 
vessel going both with oars and sails, having two masts and 
two square sails. Figuratively, used to imply a state of ex¬ 
treme misery, alluding to the condition of the slaves by whom 
these vessels are navigated. A printer's utensil. 

GA'LLKY-SLAVK, s. a person condi timed to the gallics. 

GAT.I.IAR1), s. [paillnrd, Fr.] a gay, brisk, lively man; a 
fine fellow; an active sprightly dance. Obsolete. 

G.YLLiC.AN, u. [t/allicits, I.at.J belonging to the French 
church or nation. 

GA'LLUTSM, s. f pallieisme , Fr.] a manner of expression 
peculiar to the French language; such as, \w/iijitred in con¬ 
troversy ; he lirhl his conduct; he held the same language 
that another had held, before ; with many other expressions to 
be found in the pages of Rolingbroke. 

GALLIGASKINS, s. large, open, or trunk hose; a pair of 
breeches. Used oidy in a ludicrous sense. 

GALL1MATIA, s. [ pnUimnthias , Fr.] a dark, perplexed 
discourse; gibberish; idle prate ; nonsense. 

GALLIMAUFRY, s. [pttUmaf'rie, FT.] a hotch-potch, 
hash, or ragout of several sorts of broken meat ; any incon¬ 
sistent and ridiculous medley. Ludicrously, a woman. 

GALLIPOT, s. a pot. made of clay glazed, sometimes 
painted, commonly used to put medicines in. 

GALLOCIIF.S, or GALO'CHF.S, s. a ttortof leathern clogs, 
that cover a good part of the shoe. 

GA LLON, s . [tjelo, low Lat.] a liquid measure containing 
four quarts. 

GALLOON, s. [ijnlou , Fr.] a kind of close gold, silver, 01 
silk iace. 


To G.VL1.0P, r. n. f guloper, Fr.] to move forwards very 
quick; to move on horseback by reaches and leaps. 

GA LLOP, s. the motion of a horse when he runs at full 
speed; in which making a kind of leap forward, he lifts both 
his fore-legs very near at the same time; and while these are 
in the air, and just upon the point of touching the ground, he 
lifts both his hind legs almost at once. 

GA LI.OPKR, s. a horse that gallops, or moves forward by 
reaches and leaps; a person who rides fast, or makes a horse 
carry him on a gallop ; a carriage for small ordnance. 

To GA'LI.O\V,r.«. [upahran, Sax.] to terrify; to make afraid. 

GA LLOWAY, s. a horse not more than 14 hands high, 
nineli used in the North, and perhaps is so called because 
coming originally from Galloway, a shire in Scotland. 

GA LLO HA1 Y, or (lallwmj, a district in Scotland, about 170 
miles in length, from li. to \V. and 100 in breadth, from N. to 
S. divided into ft and AV. Galloway, or Kirkcudbrightshire and 
Wigtonsliire. It is bounded on the S. and \V. by the sea; on 
the N. by Garrick and Kyle; and on the S. by Nitlisdale. It 
contains several rivers, and a great number ot lakes, from half 
a mile to two miles in length ; was anciently imnous for a breed 
of small horses, called galloways, which are now mixed with 
the Knglish and Irish breeds, lint retain the same name. 

GA LLOWS, s. a frame of wood made in divers forms, or a 
beam laid across two supporters, on which criminals are hang¬ 
ed ; a iribbet; a wretch who deserves hanging. 

GA I.I.OWSFRFK, a. exempt by destiny from being hang¬ 
ed. “ Let him lie tjitlluwsfree by my consent.” J)ryd. 

GALLS, gawds, s. commonly called Aleppo pulls, are a par¬ 
ticular kind of vegetable tumours or excrescences, like nuts, 
that grow upon the hardest species ot oak, and arc used in 
dying, making ink, &c. which although they are as hard as shells, 
are nothing but the eases of insects that are bred in them, and 
which, when grown to maturity, gnaw their way out, which is 
the occasion of those little holes vve see in them. 

GA LVANISM, a name given to the inlhienec discovered a 
few vears ago by the celebrated Galvani, professor ol anatomy 
at bologna, and u Inch, by himself, and some others, was at 
first, (though improperly) called mutual ihvlriiiti/. The ex¬ 
periments which have been made by philosopht rs, upon animal 
bodies, may he reduced to the following ; which may sullied to 
give the reader a correct notion of die subject.—Lay hare about 
an inch of a great nerve, leading to any limb or muscle. Let 
that cud of the bared part which is farthest from the limb be 
in close contact with a bit of zinc. Touch the zinc with a bit 
of silver, while another part, of the silver touches, either the 
naked nerve, if not dry, or, whether it.be dry or not, the limb 
or muscle to which it leads. Violent contractions are thus 
produced in the limb or muscle, but not in any muscle on the 
other side of the zinc. Almost any two metals will produce 
the movements; lmt.it is believed, the most powerful are the 
following, in the order in which they are here placed : 1. Zinc ; 
2. Tin; .'I. Lead; in conjunction with, 1. Gold; 2. Silver; 
:i. Molyhdena; 4. Steel; 5. Copper. Upon this point, how¬ 
ever, authors are not perfectly agreed. 

GALWA Y, a county of Ireland, in the province of Con¬ 
naught, about 82 miles long, and 42 broad ; bounded on the 
N. by Mayo and Roscommon; on the K. by Roscommon, 
King’s County, and Tipperary ; on the S. by Clare and Gal¬ 
way Ray ; and on the \V. by the Atlantic. It contains 1 Jfi 
parishes, and about 2114,287 inhabitants. A great part of it 
is fertile, being a warm limestone soil, which rewards the in¬ 
dustry of the husbandman and shepherd ; but is very coarse 
towards the N. and YV. and in those parts rather thinly inha¬ 
bited. The western coast contains many well-sheltered har¬ 
bours, and is mostly bordered with green islands and rugged 
rocks. Fleets two County members. 

GA LW AY, a town of Ireland, in a county of the same 
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name, of which it is the capital, advantageously situated for 
foreign trade on Galway Bay, in the Atlantic. The salmon 
and herring fisheries are carried on here with great spirit, and 
employ several hundred boats ; the quantity of kelp manufac¬ 
tured and exported is considerable ; and the increase of the 
linen manufacture has become very important. It sends two 
members to parliament, and is 40 miles W. S. W. of Athlonc, 
and 1*20 VV. by S. of Dublin. Population 33,120. 

G.VMBADK, or GAMBA'DO, s. [plural gambades and 
gambadoes, from gatnba, Ital.] a sort of leather boot fixed to a 
saddle, instead of stirrups, to put the legs in; a spatterdasher 
or gaiter; a boot worn above the shoe. 

GAMBIA, a large river of Africa, which falls into the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. Its source is not known, but it is navigable for 
sloops about (iOO miles up the country. At. the mouth of the 
river the land is low, but, higher up, the country is rocky and 
mountainous, and covered with woods. Along its banks are 
great numbers of towns, inhabited by various nations. The 
Arabic language and Mahommedan religion generally prevail 
in the country N. of this river; on the >S. the inhabitants are 
Pagans. The Gambia swarms with crocodiles, and annually 
overflows its banks, like the Nile. The mouth is in hit. 22. 
2,3. N. and Ion. 90. 20. W. 

GA'MBf.KR, s. [a cant word perhaps from gamt] one who 
draws in the unwary to game, in order to cheat them. 

GAMBO'GE, s. a vegetable resin, of a deep yellow colour, 
used as a paint, and in medicine as an evacunnt. It comes 
from Gamboja, in the Hast Indies. 

To G.A'MBOL, it. 7i. [ganibiller, Fr.] to dance, to skip, 
frisk, or play sportive tricks; to leap, to start. 

GA'MBOI., s. a skip, hop, leap, or tumble, for joy. Figu 
rnlively, a frolic or wild prank. 

GA'MRREL, s. [from gambnreUa, Ital.] the leg of ahorse. 

GAME, s. [from ga/nau, Isl.J sport of any kind. A jest, 
opposed to seriousness or earnest. To make game, to ridicule, 
A single match at play. Advantage in play. Field-sports, 
applied to the chase of falconry. Animals pursued in the 
field. Games are usually distinguished into those of exercise 
and address, and those of hazard. To the first belong chess, 
tennis, billiards, wrestling, cricket, &c. and to the latter, those 
performed with cards and dice. 

To GAME, v. it. | gnman. Sax.] to play at any sport; to 
play extravagantly, or for great sums of money. 

GA'MECOCK, s. a cock of a peculiar species bred for 

fighting. 

GA'MEKEEPER, s. a person who looks after game. 

GA'MESOME, a. frolicksomc; merry; gay. 

GA'MESOMENESS, s. sportiveness; wantonness. 

GA'MESOMKLY, ad. in a pleasant, merry, sportive, or wan¬ 
ton manner. 

GA'M ESTER, s. one who is fond of play to excess, or one 
who engages in play with a design to cheat; one who is en¬ 
gaged in play, or understands a game; a merry frolicksome 
person ; an old term for a prostitute. 

GA'MING, s. the act of gambling; an immoderate love of 
play ; the practice of gamesters. 

GA'MMER, s. a familiar word for an old countrywoman, 
corresponding to gaffer. 

GA'MMON, s. [gambonc, Ital.] the buttock or thigh of a 
hog; the lower end of a Hitch of bacon ; a game with dice and 
men, more usually called backgammon. A low term for a plau¬ 
sible but. deceitful tale. 

GAMUT, s. [gama, Ital.] the first, note in the modern scale 
of music ; the scale by which learners arc taught to sound the 
musical tones. The invention of this scale is owing to Guido 
Aretine ; though it is not so properly an invention, as an im¬ 
provement of the diagram or scale of the Grecians. 


’GAN, for began, from 'gin, for begin. “ The noble, knight 
'gan feel his vital force to faint.” Speirnr. 

To GANC1I, v. a. [from ganciu, Ital.] to drop from a high 
place, upon hooks ; a punishment practised in Turkey. 

GA'NDER, s. [gandra, Sax.] the male of the goose. 

GANG, s. a company or crew; ao a ship's crew, or a com¬ 
pany of robbers ; a road, or way. 

To GANG, v. n. [gangen, Brig. gungan. Sax.] to go ; to 
walk : an old word still used in the North. 

GANGES, a large and celebrated river of India, has its 
source in two springs near Mount Kentaitle, in Thibet; tin- 
streams of which, after running 300 miles in a western direc¬ 
tion, inclining to the N. turn to the S. unite their waters, and 
form what is properly called the Ganges, from the Hindoo 
word Ganga, which signifies the river. This great body of 
water then forces a passage through Mount llimmalch, (a chain 
or ridge of mountains extending from Cuhul along the N. of 
Hindoostan, and through Thibet,) and sapping its very founda¬ 
tion, rushes through a cavern, and precipitates itself into a vast 
basin, which it lias worn in the, rock, at the hither foot of the 
mountains. From this second source (as it may be termed) it 
takes a S. E. direction through the country of .Sirinagur, until, 
at llurdwar, it finally escapes the mountainous tract in which 
it has wandered about 800 miles. From llurdwar, where it 
enters the plain country, it flows with a smooth navigable 
stream, 1200 miles, through delightful plains, to the Bay of 
Bengal, which it enters liv several mouths. In its course it 
passes bv Furrackabad, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, <Vc. and 
receives 11 rivets, some of which tire equal to the Rhine, and 
none smaller than the Thames, besides others of inferior note. 
In the annual inundation of this immense river, the country is 
overflowed to the extent of more than 100 miles in width; 
nothing appearing above water hut villages and trets, except¬ 
ing, very rarely, the top of an elevated spot. The rise of the 
water is on an average about. 31 feet. The Ganges is a most 
beneficial river, diffusing plenty by means of its li\ iug produc¬ 
tions, enriching the lands, and aifording an easy conveyance 
lor the produce of its borders. The Hindoos hold its waters in 
high veneration. It is visited annually by pilgrims from all 
parts of Hindoostan; ami happy are those accounted whose lot 
it. may lie to perish in its streams. 

GANGLION, «. [ynryM'or, Gr.] in Suigcry, a hard move¬ 
able tumor. 

GANGRENE, s. \gangrana, low Lat. gangrene, Fr.] in 
Surgery, a disorder in any fleshy part of the body tending to a 
mortification, attended witli some sensation of pain, and slime 
of natural heat; the flesh it seizes turning black, and spreading 
itself to the adjacent, parts. A mortification. 

To G/VNGRENE, v. a. \gavgrcner, Fr.] to corrupt to mor¬ 
tification. Neuterlv, to become mortified. 

GANGRENOUS, a. of the nature of a gangrene. 

GA'NGWAY, s. a passage or thoroughfare; in a Ship, a 
way or passage from one pint of it to another. 

GA'NGWEEK, s. rogation week, when processions are 
made to lustrate 1 lie bounds of parishes. 

GA'NTELOPE, or GA'NTLKT, s. [ gantlet, is only a cor¬ 
ruption of gautelope, from gant, all, and loopen, to run. Bclg.] 
a military punishment, wherein the offender, stripped naked to 
the waist, is obliged to run through a lime of soldiers, with 
green switches in their hands, and each gives him a stripe as 
he passes. 

GAOL, s. \geol, Brit.] a place of confinement for debtors 
and criminals. This word is always pronounced, and often 
written jail, and sometimes, improperly, goal. 

To GAOL, v. a. to imprison ; to commit to gaol. 

GA'OL-DELIVKRY, s. a judicial process, which either by 
punishment or pardon empties a prison. 

5 K 
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GAOLER, s. [gio.'tcr, Fr.] a keeper of a prison. 

GAP, s. an opening in a broken ft nee; a breach, passage, 
avenue, open way, hole, interstice, or interval; defi¬ 
ciency. 

To GAPE, v. ft. [geapnn,, Sax.] to open the mouth wide; 
to yawn; to behold with ignorant wonder, and with the mouth 
open ; to stare irreverently. Figuratively, to covet, crave, or 
desire earnestly ; used with fur, after, and at. To have an 
hiatus ; to open in holes or breaches. 

GA'PER, s. one who opens his mouth; one who stares with 
his mouth open at another person or thing through ignorant ad¬ 
miration ; one who longs or craves after. 

GAT-TOOTHED, a. having interstices between the 
teeth. 

GAR, in Sax. signifies a weapon; thus Edgar, is a happy 
weapon; Hthchjar, of ithr/. Sax. noble, and gar, Sax. a 
weapon, implies a noble weapon. 

GARB, s. [t/rtrlic, Fr.] dress; habit; the fashion of a per¬ 
son’s clothes or dress ; external appearance. 

GA'RBAGE, s. [garbear , Span.] the bowels, or that part of 
the intestines which in beasts is separated and thrown away; 
the entrails; offal. 

GA'RUEL. a plank next the keel of a ship. 

To GA RBLE, v. a. [garbeltarc, Ital.] to sift; to separate 
the goed from the had ; to interpolate. 

GA'RBLER, s. one who picks out the dirt, filth, or foreign 
mixtures, from any commodity; an interpolator. 

GA'RBOIL, s. [garbovillc, Fr.] tumult; disorder. 

GARD, s. [garde, Fr.] wardship; care; custody; the 
charge of a person. Figuratively, an orphan, or person left to 
the care of another. 

GA'RDEN, *. [garAd, Brit, jar/lin, Fr.] a piece of ground 
inclosed and cultivated with extraordinary care, planted with 
herbs, flowers, or fruits, and laid out for pleasure. 

GA'RDEN HR, s. [ jardinicr , Fr.] one who takes care of a 
garden. 

GA'RDENING, s. the act of cultivating or taking care of 
a garden. 

(JA'RDRORE, s. a plant of which there are two species, 
v iz. the rosemary-leaved, and the heath. 

(LARK, s. coarse wool growing on the legs of sheep. 

GA'RGARISM, s. [yupyaputftbt, Gr. ] a liquid medicine 
used to wash the mouth with; a gargle. 

To GA'RGARIZK, v. a. [ynpyap/£w, Or.] to wash the mouth 
with a liijuid medicine ; to gargle. 

GA'RGET, s. [garan, .Sax.] a distemper which appears in 
the head, maw, or in the hinder pnrts of cattle. 

To GA'RGI.E, v. a. [gargouiller, Fr.] to wash the throat 
with some liquor, without swallowing it. 

GA'RGI.E, s. a liquor with which the throat is washed. 

GA’RGLION, s . an exsudation of nervous juice from a 
bruise, or the like, which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumor. 

GA'RGOL, s. [gargen. Sax.] a distemper in hogs, shewing 
itself in their hanging their heads, having moist eyes, stagger¬ 
ing, and loss of appetite. 

GA'RISH, or GAIT11SH, a. [from gearrian, Sax.] gaudy; 
showy; tine or bright. Excessively gay, or flighty, applied to 
the mind. 

GARISHNESS, s. finery, or flaunting gaudiness, applied 
to dress. Mighty or extravagant joy or gaiety. 

GARLAND, *. [garlamte, Fr.] a sort of flowers, feathers, 
and sometimes preeious stones, worn on the head, in the man¬ 
ner of a crown. It also denotes ornaments of fruits, flowers, 
and leaves intermixed, anciently mueh used at the gates 
of temples, where feasts and solemn rejoicings were held; 
or at any other place where murks of public joy or gaiety were 


required, as at triumphal arches, tournaments, &c. We have 
a custom at wakes to dress up May-poles with garlands ; and 
in London, the milk-maids, on May-day, dress their milk-pails 
with garlands, to visit their customers. 

GARLIC, or GA'RLICK, s. in Botany, an herb, with a 
bulbous root, the same with the allium of Linnaeus. 

GARMENT, s. [guarniment, old Fr.] any thing worn to 
cover the body ; clothes ; dress. 

GARNER, s. [grvnkr, Fr.] a place wherein grain is kept; 
a grancry ; a storehouse for threshed corn. 

To GARNER, r. a. to store. Figuratively, to keep as in 
a storehouse. “ There, where 1 have garner'd up my heart.” 
Shah. A beautiful metaphor. 

GA'RNET, .v. [granatvs, low Lat. garnatn, Ital.] a 
gem of a middle uegree of hardness between the sapphire 
ami common crystal; the Bohemian is red, with a slight cast 
of flame colour; and the Syrian red, with a slight cast of 
purple. 

To GA'RNISI!, v. a.[gartiir,Vr.] in Cookery, to embellish, 
set oft', or trim. To fit. with letters, a low term. 

GA'RNISH, s. ornament; embellishment; things placed 
by way of ornament on the brim of a dish; a fee or treat made 
by a prisoner on his first entrance into gaol. 

GARNISHMENT, s. ornament; embellishment. 

GA'RNTIURE, s. furniture; or something added to a 
thing to make it appear pleasing to the eye. 

GA'ROUS, a. [from garum, Lat.] resembling pickle made 
of fish. 

GA'RRAN, s. [Erse] a small horse ; a galloway. 

GA'RRET, s. \garite, Fr.] a room on the highest floor of a 
house, formed in the roof. Its use is almost superseded by 
the. term Attic, hut improperly, for the attic story is the 
highest in a house with the roof above it. 

GARRETEER, s. one who lives in a garret. 

GA'RRISON, s. [garnison, Fr.] soldiers placed in a 
fortified town or castle to defend it; the place so defend¬ 
ed. 

To GA'RRISON, v. a. to defend with soldiers; to store a 
place with soldiers for its defence. 

GARRULITY, s. [garrulitas, Lat.] the vice of talking 
too much; loquacity ; inability of keeping a secret. 

GARRULOUS, a. [garrulus, Lat.] talkative; prating; 
fond of talking; loquacious. 

GA'RSTANG, a corporate town of Lancashire, built 
irregularly, with indifferent houses. It is seated on the 
river Wyre, (by which it communicates with all the late 
inland navigations,) on the road between Preston and Lan¬ 
caster, from which latter place it is 10 miles S. and 229 
N. N. W. of London. Market on Thursday. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood are several cotton works. Population 929. 

GARTER, s. [gardus, Brit, jartier, Fr.] a string with 
which the stockings are tied up. A military order of 
knighthood, the most noble and ancient of any lay order 
in the world, instituted by king Edward 111. This order 
consists of twenty-six knights companions, generally 
princes and peers, whereof the king of England is so¬ 
vereign or chief. They are a college or corporation, 
having a great and lesser seal. Their officers are a 
prelate, chancellor, register, king at firms, and usher 
of the black rod. They have also a dean and twelve 
canons, petty canons, vergers, and twenty-six pensioners, 
or poor knignts. The prelate is the head; an office vested 
in the bishop of Winchester, and has ever been so. 
Next to the prelate is the chancellor, whose office is 
vested in the bishop of Salisbury, and has always been so ; 
lie keeps the seals, &c. The next is the register, who is 
always the dean of Windsor, and who, by his oath, is to entei 
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npon the registry the scrutinies, the elections, penalties, and 
nilier acts of the order, with all fidelity. The fourth officer 
is Garter, and king at arms, being two distinct offices united 
in one person. Garter carries the rod and sceptre at the 
feast of St. George, the protector of this order, when the 
sovereign is present. He notifies the election of new 
knights, attends the solemnity of new installations, carries 
the Garter to foreign princes, Ac. He is the principal officer 
within the college of arms, and chief of the Heralds. All 
these officers, except the prelate, have fees and pensions. 
The habit of the order upon solemn days is the Garter, man¬ 
tle, surcoat, hood, collar, great George, and cap; upon the 
collar days, they only wear the Garter, the collar of the 
order, and the great George: at the middle of the collar 
hangs the picture of St. George, sitting on horseback, who 
having thrown the dragon upon his back, encounters him 
with a tilting spear. The Garter, of dark blue, is worn a 
little below the knee of tile left leg, having this motto wrought 
on it, Hoiii suit tjui j/uil y pease. The origin of this order 
is somewhat differently related : the common aecount is, that 
it was instituted in honour of a garter of the countess of 
Salisbury, which she dropped when dancing with king Ed¬ 
ward, and which he picked up; hut our best antiquaries think 
it was instituted on account of the victory over the French 
at Cressy, where the king ordered his garter to he displayed 
as a signal of battle. 

GA'RTF.R, KING AT ARMS, s. an officer whose busi¬ 
ness is to attend the service of the Garter, for which lie is 
allowed a mantle and a badge, a house in Windsor castle, 
pensions from both the sovereign and knights, and Ices. 

To GA'RTER, t>. a. to hind up the stocking with a hand or 
garter. To invest with the Order of the Garter. 

GARTH, s. signifies a little dose or back-side, in the North 
of England ; a croft, a garden; also a wear. It likewise im¬ 
plies the bulk of the body measured by a girdle. 

GAS, s. among Chemists, a term made use of by Ilelinont, 
to signify in general a spirit, incapable of coagulation, such as 
proceeds from fermented wine. 

GASCONA'DF'., s. [from Gascon, a province in France, 
remarkable for boasting] a vain boast, or vaunt of something 
improbable; a bravado. 

To GASCONA'DE, v. n. to brag or boast. 

To GASH, v. a. to cut deep, so as to cause a wide and 
gaping wound. 

GASH, s. a deep and wide wound; the mark or scar left 
hv a wound. 

GA'SKINS, s. wide hose; wide breeches. 

To GASP, v. n. [from gispc, Han. to sob, according to 
Junius] to open the mouth wide; to catch or draw breath; to 
respire or force out breath with difficulty. To long for. 

GASP, s. the act of opening' the mouth wide for want of 
breath; the convulsive struggle for breath in the agonies of 
death. 

To GAST, v. a. to make aghast; to fright ; to terrify. 

GA'STRIC, a. [from yaari/p, Gr.] belonging to, or situated 
in, or on the belly, or stomach. 

GASTltl'LOQUIST, s. the same as ventriloquist; which see. 
^ GASTRCyftAPHY, s. [from yamfip and (itiirTu, Gr.] in 
Surgery, applied to signify that a wound of the belly is com¬ 
plicated with another of the intestines. 

GASTRO'TOMY, s. [from yaariip and rtropa, Gr.] the 
Ceesarean operation, or act of cutting the belly open. 

GAT, the preterit of Gf.t. 

GATE, s. [ gcat, Sax.] a large door of a city, castle, pa¬ 
lace, &c. a frame of timber on hinges, to stop up, or open a 
passage to enclosed grounds. Figuratively, a way, avenue, 
or introduction. A Northern term for a goat. 


GATESHEAD, a town in the county of Durham, form¬ 
ing a kind of suburb to Newcastle, to which it is united hv 
a stone bridge over the Tyne; containing 15,177 inhabitants. 
It is situated on ground as uneven and steep as is that 
of Newcastle: 13 miles N. of Durham, and ‘209 N. by W. 
of London. Elects one member. 

GATEWAY, s . a way or passage through the gates of 
enclosed ground; an cn’runce by a gate. 

To GATHER, r. a. [ gaderan, Sax.] to collect or bring 
many things into one place; to pick up; to glean; to crop 
or pluck a vegetable from the tree or plant on which it grows; 
to select and lake ; to assemble; to heap up, or accumulate ; 
to collect charitable contributions ; to contract, or reduce to 
a narrower compass. To gain, used with ground. To run 
cloth into very small folds or plaits on a thread, in needle¬ 
work. To deduce; to collect logically, or by inference. 
Neuterly, in Surgery, to generate or breed matter, applied to 
wounds. 

GATHER, s. cloth drawn together in wrinkles. 

GATHERER, s. one who collects; one who gets in a erop 
of any vegetable produce or fruit. 

GATHERING, s. collection of charitable contributions. 

GA'TTEN-TRF.K, s. a shiuh, the same with the dogberry 
cornel; a species of cornelian cherry. 

GATTON, formerly a town of Surrey, but now reduced 
to a village, having neither market nor fair. Disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill. Population 153. It is 19 miles S. by 
W. of London. 

GAUD, or GAUDE, s. [the etymology uncertain] an orna¬ 
ment: a trinket; any thing worn as a sign of joy; a bauble. 

GA'UDERY, s. finery; a shewy dress; ostentatious luxury 
of dress. 

GA'UDILY, ad. in a showy ostentatious manner. 

GA'UDINESS, s. an appearance of splendour without anv 
real value ; ostentatious sliowiness ; tinsel appearance. 

GA'UDY, a. striking the sight with some splendid appear¬ 
ance and showy colour, including generally the idea of some¬ 
thing of small value; pompous; ostentatiously fine. 

GAUDY, s. \gatidiuni, l.at.] an appellation given to par¬ 
ticular festivals observed by tin: students of courts and col¬ 
leges, which they call gaudy days. A day of plenty. 

GAVE, the preterit, of Give. 

GA'VEL, s. a provincial word for ground; yearly rent. 

GA'VELKIND, s. [from gaful or gavel. Sax.] in Law, a 
custom whereby the lands of a father are, at his death, equally 
divided among his sons, to the exclusion of the females; or 
those of a brother are equally divided among brothers, if he 
dies without issue. 

To GAUGE, gaje, v. a. [front gauge, Fr.] to find the 
contents of a vessel by means of a measuring or gauging rod. 
Figuratively, to measure or proportion the size of one thing to 
another. 

GAUGE, (sometimes, hut improperly, spelt Gage) s. a mea¬ 
sure or standard by which any thing is measured. 

GA'UGER, s. one who measures or finds how much is con¬ 
tained in a cask or vessel. 

GA'UGING, s. the art of measuring, or computing how 
much liquor is, or may he, contained in a ' ask, tkc. 

GAUNT, a. [perhaps from gewanian. Sax.] thin or meagre, 
applied to the state or measure of the body. 

GAU'NTLY, ad. in a slender, thin, or meagre manner. 

GAU'NTLET, s. [gantelrf, Fr.] an iron glove used for de¬ 
fence, thrown down on the ground in challenges. Appropriated 
by poets to the eestus, or boxing-glove, used in the Circcnsian 
and Olympic games. 

GA'VOT, s. [gavotte, Fr.] in Music, a short, brisk, lively 
air, composed in common time, consisting of two parts or 
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timing, each of which is played over twice, the first strain 
consisting of 4 or 8 bars, and the last 8, 12, &c. 

GAUZE, or GAVVZ, s. [gaze, Fr.j a kind of thin transparent 
silk or linen. 

GAWK, s. [</cac, Sax.] a cuckow; a foolish fellow; used 
in both senses in Scotland. 

GA'WNTKKE, s. (Scottish] a wooden frame on which beer 
casks are set when tunned. 

GAY, a. [gai, Fr.] brisk, nimble, cheerful, frolicksome, or 
merry ; fine or shewy in dress ; specious. 

GA'YETY, s. cheerfulness, Ac. See Gaikty. 

GA'YLY, ad. merrily; cheerfully; with great, show. 

To GAZE, v.n. [gesean, Sax.] to look at a thing with in. 
tcnlncss, or earnestness, including sometimes the idea of no¬ 
velty in the object, or admiration in the person. 

GAZE, s. a fixed and earnest look, including the idea of 
wonder, the object of astonishment, admiration, or gazing. 

GA'ZEHOUND, s. a hound that pursues not by the scent, 
but by the eye. 

GAZK'L, s. an Arabian deer. 

GA'ZEU, x. one who looks at a thing with great earnest¬ 
ness and fixedness. 

GAZETTE, s. [of gazetta, a Venetian halfpenny, the price 
of the newspaper published at Venice] a paper of news, con¬ 
taining mostly foreign articles, and, in England, published by 
authority. 

G AZETTKE'H, s. a writer or publisher of news. 

GA'ZINGSTOCK, s. an object of public notice, contempt, 
and abhorrence; a person gazed at with scorn. 

GA'ZON, (the o pronounced like that in hour) s. [Fr.| in 
Fortification, pieces of fresh earth covered wish grass, in the 
form of a wedge, about a foot long, and half a foot thick, used 
to line parapets, and the traverses of galleries. 

GEAR, (the g has the hard sound) s. [from yi/rian, Sax.] 
accoutrements, habit, furniture; flu; traces and harness of 
horses and oxen; business, things, or matters, generally. 

GEOK, s. [year. Tent.] a bubble easily imposed on. 

To GECK, r. a. to cheat; to trick. 

GEE, jee, irilrrj. a word used by waggoners, or other dri¬ 
vers, to make their horses go faster. 

GEESE, s. the plural of Goose. 

GELABLE, a. [from grin, I .sit.] what may he thickened or 
formed into a jelly. 

GELATINE, or GELATINOUS, a. \gelatus, I .at.] formed 
into a jelly ; stiff or viscous ; of the nature of jelly. 

To GELD, (the y has the hard sound) t> it. [preterit and 
part. pass, grided, or yrlt\ to castrate, or deprive of the power 
of generation. Figuratively, to diminish, lessen, or deprive of 
any essential part.. 

GE'LDKR-ltOSE, *. a plant, with leaves resembling the 
maple-tree: the flowers consist of one leaf in a circular 
lose form. 

GE LDING, (the y has the hard sound) s . any animal that 
is castrated, but more particularly applied to a horse in that 
condition. 

GE LID, <(/ soft) a. [grlidtis, Lat.] extremely cold. 

GKLI'DITY, or GEL1DNESS, s. extreme cold. 

GK LLY, (more frequently written jelly) s. [grief -, Fr.] any 
thick, viscous, or gluey substance. 

GEM, ,, in, s. [ynumit, Lat.] a jewel, or precious stone. 

To GEM, v. a. to produce or put forth the first buds; to 
adorn as with jewels or buds. 

GEMAPPE, or JEMA’PPES, a village of Hainault, 3 
miles W. by S. of Mons. The battle fought here between the 
!• reach, under general Dumourier, and the Austrians, Nov. 5, 
171)2, was most obstinately disputed.; but the Austrians were 
at length compelled to quit the field, and retire to Mons. 


GEME'LLIPAROUS, a. [from yemeli and pario, Lat.] bear¬ 
ing twins. 

To GE'MINATE, v. a. [gemino, Lat.] to doable. 

GEMINATION, s. [(torn gemino, Lat.] a repetition or re¬ 
duplication of a word or sentence, to increase its force. 

GEMINI, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, the Twins, the third con¬ 
stellation or sign of the Zodiac, containing eighty-nine stars, 
according to the Britannic catalogue, marked on the globes 
by the hieroglyphic n, or by two kills, because at this time 
the sheep generally bring forth their young in pairs. In the 
place of the Egyptian hieroglyphic, the Greeks have subsli- 
tuted, without any propriety, the twin brothers, Castor and 
Pollux. The sun enters this sign on May 21. 

GK'MINOUS, a. [yeminus. Lat.] double, twofold. 

GE'MMEOUS, a. \yemincus, Lat.] tending to, or having the 
nature of gems ; resembling gems. 

GENDER,-*, [genus, Lat.] a sort; a sex. In Grammar, a 
name given to, or a distinction of, nouns, according to the dif¬ 
ferent sexes they signify, or the termination of the adjective 
which is joined to them. 

To GENDER, t\ a. [enyendrer, Fr.] to beget; to produce 
as a cause. Neutcrly, to copulate; to breed. 

GENEALO'GICAL, a. [ytraiXeyiviic, Or.] pertaining to the 
descent of families ; belonging to the history of the successors 
in houses; relating to pedigree. 

GENEA'LOGIST, .v. [yti-faXiiyoc, Gr.] he who traces de¬ 
scents; an historian of pedigrees. 

GENEA'LOGY, s. [yu’MtXoyia, Gr.] a summary account 
of the several descendants in pedigree or family; a series or 
succession of progenitors; a pedigree. Sykon. Pedigree is 
our lineal descent from some ancestor, ages hack, pointed out 
Genealogy is a history of such pedigree. We trace our pedi 
yrtr. \Ve write our genealogy. 

GE'NKRABLK, a. [from genera, I.at.] that may be pro 
(lured or begotten. 

GENERAL, a. [genrralis, Lat. general, Fr.] compre¬ 
hending many species or individuals, opposed to special, 
or particular. Not restrained in its signification, applied 
to words. Extensive, or comprehending a great many, 
hut not universal. Common; usual. Synon. General 
implies a great number of particulars; universal, every 
particular. The government of princes has no object in 
view but ihe general good. The providence of God is uni¬ 
versal. 

GENERAL, s. the whole, or total; the main; without in¬ 
sisting on particulars; one who commands an army ; a par¬ 
ticular inarch or beat of the drum. 

GENERALl'SE, v. a. to reduce to a genus. 

GENERALI'SSlMO, s. [ 'generalissimo, Fr.] a supreme com¬ 
mander in the field. 

GENERALITY, s. [gcneralite, Fr.] the quality of being 
general, or including several species, opposed to particular. 
The main body, bulk, or grealer part of any number. 

GENERALLY, ad. in such a manner as to include all of 
the same species without exception; extensively; frequently; 
ordinarily ; commonly; iti the main. 

GENERALNESS, s. wide extent, though short of univer¬ 
sality, frequency; commonness. 

GE'NKRANT, s. [yenerans, Lat.] the power of causing, 
producing, or begetting; origin. 

To GENERATE, v. a. [genero, Lat.] to beget or projagate; 
to cause or produce ; to procreate. 

GENERATION, s. [ generation , Fr.] the act of begetting 
or producing; a family, race, or oilspring: a single succes¬ 
sion or gradation in the scale of descent. Figuratively, an age. 

GENERATIVE, a. [yemratif, Fr.] having the power of 
propagating or produejng; prolific; fruitful. 
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GENERATOR, s. [generator, Lat.] the power or person 
which begets or produces. 

GENERIC, or GENE'RICAL, «. [generums, I.at.] that 
comprehends the genus, or distinguishes one genus, but not 
one species, from another. 

GENE'RICALLY, ad. in a general manner; with regard to 
the genus. 

GENERO'SITY, s. [generositas, Lat..] the quality of giving 
tnonev freely, of overlooking faults without censure, of par¬ 
doning crimes with good nature, and considering the disagree¬ 
ment of others’ opinions with charitable allowances; liberality; 
magnanimity. 

GENEROUS, a. [genrrosns, Lat.] not of mean birth; noble 
of mind ; open of heart; liberal; strong; free. 

(lENEIU)USLY, ad. not meanly with regard to birth; 
nobly; freely; openly; liberally; magnanimously. 

GENEROUS NESS, s. the quality of being generous. 

GE'NESIS, s. [ytVtdic, Gr.] the first book of tlie Old Tes¬ 
tament, so called by the Greeks because it contains the history 
of the generation or production of all things. It comprehends 
the account of the creation, the origin of all nations, the his¬ 
tory of the first patriarchs, takes in the spam; of 2307 years, 
and was written by Moses. The .Jews are forbidden to read 
the beginning of this book, and that of Ezekiel, till they are 
.'JO years old. 

GENET, [Fr.] a small-sized, well-proportioned, and swift 
Spanish horse. An animal of the weazel kind. 

GENETllI.l'ACAL, a. [■yurJAttmic, Gr.J in Astrology, be¬ 
longing to, or calculated from, a person's birth or nativity. 

GENE TUI,TAGS, s. [Irom yt.er()\ iukvc, Gr.] the science of 
calculating nativities. ■ 

GENETlllXVTIC, s. |"ynr7)X?;, Gr.] he who calculates na¬ 
tivities, or the fate of a person from the stars. 

GENE'VA, an ancient, large, and populous ritv and 
republic, on the coniines of France, Savoy, and Swisserlund, 
at the S. XV. extremity of a lake of the same name, lying 
partly in the plain, partly on a gentle ascent, and irregu¬ 
larly built. The houses are lofty; and many in the trading 
parts of the city have arcades of wood, even to the upper 
stories. These arcades, supported by pillars, give a gloomy 
appearance to the street, luit are useful to the inhabitants 
in protecting them from the sun and rain. It. contains about 
-7,177 people ; but the territory or district is small. It. 
was in alliance witli the Swiss cantons; and after various 
revolutions, during near two centuries, the democrats, in 17St), 
prevailed over the aristocracy; and a constitution was esta¬ 
blished, favourable to the rights of the people. It after¬ 
wards became a part of the French empire, and capital of 
the department of the 1,email; but in tin: close of 1813, the 
French garrison abandoned the capital, on the appearance of 
an Austrian force; and in 1815, the whole territory of Ge¬ 
neva, with the districts of Chahlais and Fuueigny, ceded from 
Savoy, were annexed to the Swiss republic, as a new canton, 
'lilt; citizens of both sexes are remarkably well instructed ; 
“ and it is not uncommon,” s ivs Dr. Moore, “ to bud nuvln- 
uics, in the intervals of labour, amusing themselves with the 
works of l.oeke, Montesquieu, ami Newton, and other similar 
productions.” It. is 43 miles N. 1 iv E. of Chambery, and 135 
N. XV. of Turin. I,at. 4(i. T2. N. ion. (i. 8. F.. 

GKNE'VA, T.alu: of, anciently called Lcinanus, is in the 
sle.ipc of a crescent; Swisserlund forming the concave, and 
Savoy the convex part; the greatest, breadth being about 12 
miles, and length 5b The greatest deptli found by M. de 
Luc, is KiO fathoms. The Rhone runs through it from E. to 
XV. after which it passes through the city, which it divides into 
two unequal parts. 


GENEVA, s. [from genivre, Fr. a juniper-berry] a spirituous 
liejuor distilled from juniper-berries, called gin by contraction. 

GE'NIAL, a. [ycnialis, Lut.j that contributes to propaga¬ 
tion. That cherishes or supports life, or causes cheerfulness. 
Natural, or native. 

GENIALLY, ad. naturally; cheerfully. 

GFNTCU FATED, a. [gcniculatus, l.at.] in Botany, knotted, 
or jointed. 

GENICULA'TION, s. [geniculalio, Lat.] kuottiuess; the 
quality in plants of having knots or joints. 

GENII, s. pi. in the singular genic and genius, [Lab] in 
the Mohammedan theology, a sort of intermediate beings, 
supposed to exist, between men and angels; of a grosser 
fabric than the latter, but much more powerful and active 
than the former. Some are reputed good, others bail; and 
capable of future salvation or damnation, like men. The 
Orientals suppose several ranks and degrees, or different spe¬ 
cies, among this kind of beings; some being peculiarly called 
Jin, or Genii; some Peri, or Fairies; suinc Div, or Giants; 
and others Taewius, or Fates; of whom they relate many 
romantic stories, as may he seen in the Arabian Nights’ Enter¬ 
tainments. 

GE'NJO, s. |Ital.] a person of a particular turn of mind; the 
turn, disposition, or cast of the muni. 

GENITALS, s. (not used in the singular, from genitalis, 
Lat.) the parts contributing to generation. 

GK'NITING, s. [a corruption of jam-ton, Fr. signifying 
Jane, supposed to he so called in honour of some lady of that 
name] an early apple gathered ill June. 

GE'NITIVE, a. [genitivus, Lat.] in Grammar, the name of 
a ease, hv which property or possession is implied. 

GENIUS, s. [i.at.| a supposed protection or ruling power 
of men, places, or things; a person endowed with faculties 
superior to another; a perfection of understanding; a disposi¬ 
tion by which any person is by nature qualified or inclined 
to any particular science or employment; nature or disposi¬ 
tion. 

GE NOA, a city of Italy. long the capital of an aristocratic 
republic, extending along the gulf of the same name for about 
150 miles; but of an unequal breadth, varying from 8 to 1‘2 
miles. In the year 1708, the ancient government was over¬ 
thrown by the influence of the French, and a democracy was 
established, under the title of the Ligunan republic. In 1805, 
it was annexed to the French empire, and s'o continued till 
early in 1814; when in the decline of Napoleon's power, the 
inhabitants put themselves under Ilritisli protection, and suf¬ 
fered their city and strong places to lie occupied with British 
troops, in (xpcctalion of having their independence restored. 
In the settlement of Europe, however, it. was lor political rea¬ 
sons transferred to the king of Sardinia, who, in 1815, assumed 
the title of Duke of Genoa. The city is about 10 miles in 
circumference, and built like an amphitheatre. The houses 
arc 5 or (i stories high, and well limit, and the palaces and 
public buildings are numerous. The harbour is large and 
good, and, for its pirsenatioii. a mole i* built. 500 paces long, 
13 broad, and 15 feet above the h vel of the water. The inha¬ 
bitants are computed at about 85,000. It is one of the mo«t 
commercial places in Italy, and has in: lufactures in velvet, 
plush, damask, and silk; and the banking business is carried 
on extensively. The Genoese were for a long time masters of 
Sardinia, Malta, Majorca, Minorca, Gauilia, Cyprus, the 
Crimea, and other places in the Archipelago, but their fleet, an¬ 
ciently celebrated i'or its victories over the Saracens, 1‘isancse, 
Venetians, Spaniards, and.Turks, is now reduced to a few 
galleys. Genoa is (i - 2 miles S. F„ of Turin, and 2 .4 N. XV. of 
Rome. Lat. 44. 25. N. Ion. 8. 58. E. 
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GENTEEL, a. [gentil, Fr.] polite or elegant in behaviour 
or address ; graceful or elegant in mien. 

GENTKELY, ad. according to the rules of politeness. 

GENTEELNESS, s. elegance; gracefulness; politeness. 

GE'NTIAN, s. a plant distinguished from others in the same 
class and order by having tubular blossoms. 

GENTIANE’LLA, s. a kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE, s. [ycntitis, Lai.] one who worships idols, or 
false gods. A person of rank ; this sense is obsolete. 

GENTILLSM, s. [r/entilisme, Fr.] the worship of the hea¬ 
thens ; idolatry. 

GENTI'LITIOUS, a. [gcnlilitins, Lat.] belonging to, or 
characteristic of, a particular nation. Ilereditarv; en¬ 
tailed. 

GENTTLITY, s. [gcntilite, Fr.] good extraction ; dignity of 
birth ; the class of those who are well-born. 

GENTLE, a. [gentilis, Lat..] of an ancient and good family; 
pronounced in conversation genteel in this sense. Mild ; tame; 
not easily provoked, applied to the temper. Soothing or pa¬ 
cifying. Svxon. Gentle animals are naturally so; tame, 
ones are sc., partly by the art and industry of man. The dug, 
(lie o\, and the horse, are gentle animals; the hear and the 
lion arc sometimes tame. 

GE NTLE, s. a person of a good family ; a gentleman. A 
kind of worm, like a maggot, used for a bait in fishing. 

GE'NTLHFOLK, s. persons distinguished by their birth 
from the vulgar. 

GENTLEMAN, s.' [ gentilhnmmc, Fr.] a person of a no¬ 
ble birth, or descended of a family which has long borne 
arms. Chamberlain observes, that, in strictness, a gentle¬ 
man is one whose ancestors have been freemen, and have 
owed obedience to none but the prince ; on which footing 
uo man can be a gentleman hut one who is horn such. 
But among us, the term Gentleman is applicable to all above 
it yeoman; so that noblemen may be properly called gentle¬ 
men. 

GENTLEMANLIKE, or GENTLEMANLY, a. becoming 
a man of birth. 

GENTLENESS, *. softness; mildness; sweetness. 

GENTLEWOMAN, s. a woman of birth, or one superior 
to the vulgar, both in wealth and behaviour. 

GENTLY, ad. softly; slowly; kindly. 

GKNTOO'S, s. the aborigines of Iiindoustuu, in the East 
Indies. The same as Hindoos. 

GENTRY, s. [front gentle , whence gentlrry, contracted to 
gentry ] a rank of persons between the nobility and the vulgar; 
rank derived from inheritance ; birth. 

GENUFLECTION, s. \yeuuJlexio, Lat.] the act of betiding 
the knee ; adoration expressed by bending the knees. 

GENUINE, a. [ genuiuus , Lat.] pure, or without any spuri¬ 
ous mixture ; natural; true ; real; not counterfeit. 

GENUINELY, ml. without adulteration ; naturally. 

GENUINENESS, s. freedom from any thing counterfeit, or 
from any adulteration ; originality ; purity. 

GENUS, s. [Lat.] in Logic, a class of beings, or one com¬ 
mon nature agreeing to, and comprehending under it many 
species; thus animal is a genus, because it agrees to, and 
comprehends under it, the several speeies of men, horses, 
whales, lions, Are. In Botany, a system or assemblage of 
several plants, agreeing in some one or more common cha¬ 
racters, in respect to certain parts, whereby they arc distin¬ 
guished from all other plants. 

(iLOCK N l R1C, a. [from y >/ and itfnpav, Gr. yeocentriipie, 
Fr.] in Astronomy, having the same centre with the earth. 

I lie Geocentric longitude or latitude of a planet is its place as 
seen from the earth. 

GEODE SI A, s. [ytwtanriu, Gr.l that part of practical 


geometry which teaches to measure surfaces, and to liud the 
contents of all plane figures. 

GEOD.ETICAL, a. [from ycmSaia/a, Gr.] relating to the 
art of measuring surfaces ; comprehending or shewing the ait 
of measuring lands. 

GEOGRAPHER,je-og-gra-fer, s. [from yij and yplifw, Gr.] 
one a ho can describe the earth according to the position of 
its several parts, and is skilled in making maps, the use of the 
globes, and the situation and extent of the several countries 
in the world. 

GEOGRA'PIIICAL, a. [yruiypct^tcdc, Gr.] belonging or re¬ 
lating to geography. 

G LOG 11 A'PI 111.! ALLY, ad. in a geographical manner; ac¬ 
cording to the rules of geography. 

GEOGRAPHY, s. [ytoiypu^xa, Gr.] in a strict sense, the 
knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and the situ¬ 
ation of the various countries on its surface. In a more exten¬ 
sive sense, it takes in a knowledge of the seas also; and, in 
its largest sense, a knowledge of the various customs, habits, 
and governments of nations ; the figures, magnitude, and the 
different strata and products of its soil; the various animals of 
different countries; their climates, seasons, heat, weather, 
together with the art of laying their various appearances down 
in maps, charts, &c. 

GEULOGY, s. [yij and Xoyoc, Or.] the doctrine or know¬ 
ledge. of the nature and slate of the earth. 

GEOMANCF.lt, s. [from yij and puvru;, Gr.] one who pre¬ 
tends to tell future events. 

GEOMANCY, s. [yij and pavriia, Gr.] the act of casting 
figures; the act of foretelling by figures what shall happen. 

GKOMA'NTIC, a. [from yij and pavreta, Gr.] belonging to 
geomaiicy, or formed by a geomancor. 

GEO'METF.R, s. [ytupirpye, Or.] one skilled in the princi¬ 
ples of geometry ; a geometrician. 

GEO'METRAL, a. [gcometral, Fr.] pertaining or relating 
to geometry; prescribed by geometry. 

GEOMETRIC, or GEOMETRICAL, «. [ytoi/iirpioic, Gr. j 
belonging to, prescribed, laid down by, or disposed according 
to, the principles of geometry. 

GEOMETRICALLY, ad. [yioi/urpicoc, Gr.] according to 
the rules of geometry. 

GEOMETRICIAN, s. See Gf.omk.ti.r. 

To GEO'METRIZE, v. n. [ynoptrpiw, Gr.] to perform or 
act according to the principles of geometry. 

GEOMETRY, s. [yiwpirpm, Gr.] originally the art of 
measuring the earth, or any distances thereon; at present 
used for the science of quantity, extension, and magnitude, 
considered in themselves, and without any regard to matter. 
It is divided into speculative, practical, and descriptive. 

GEOPO'NiCAL, a. [yij and mins, Gr. gcoponique, Fr.] 
relating to agriculture, or the cultivation of the ground. 

GEOPO'NICS, s. [yij and irdi-oc, Gr.] the sci?nce of cul¬ 
tivating the ground; the doctrine of agriculture. 

GEORGE, s. [Georgius, Lat.] the Jigure of St. George on 
horseback, worn by the knights of the Garter as an ensign of 
their order ; a brown loaf; an aucient gold coin. 

GEORGE I. successor of queen Anne to the crown 
of Great Britain, was the eldest son of Ernest Augustus, 
duke, afterwards elector, of Brunswick-I.unenburg (or Han¬ 
over) by princess Sophia, daughter of Frederic, elector pala¬ 
tine, and king of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of James I. lie was born May 28, 16()0, and succeeded 
his father as elector of Brunswick-Lunenburg, 1(>98. His 
succession to the British throne hail been settled by an act 
of parliament called the Act of Succession, and immediately 
on the death of queen Anne, the regency met, and gave imme¬ 
diate orders for his proclamation. On September 18, 1714. 
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he landed with his son (afterwards George II.) at Greenwich, 
and on the 20th they made their public entry through the city 
to St. James’s. The prince royal was declared prince of 
Wales; the king was crowned October 20; and a new parlia¬ 
ment met, March 17, 1715. In July the king gave the royal 
assent to an act for preventing tumults and riotous assemblies, 
commonly called the Iliol Att, which is still in force. The same 
year, a rebellion broke out, it was headed by the carl of Mar 
in Scotland, who set up the Pretender’s standard in the High¬ 
lands, in September; and the earl of Derwentwater and others 
appeared in arms, in the north of England, in October, and the 
Pretender was proclaimed in several places. On November 
12, the latter were attacked by the king’s troops, commanded by 
the generals Wills and Carpenter, in Preston, who defeated 
them on the l.'lth, and on the 14th obliged them to surrender, 
and throw themselves on the king’s mercy, On the very day 
the rebels were subdued at Preston, Sunday, November 13, 
the duke of Argyle defeated the rebel army under the earl of 
Mar, consisting of about 8 or 9000 men, at Shcriflhiuir, about 
4 miles from Aberdeen; and the carl of Mar retreated to 
Perth after an obstinate light. On December 22, the Pre¬ 
tender arrived in Scotland, in a Dunkirk privateer, and was 
presently met and complimented by the earl of Mar, and 
other of his adherents; but being closely pursued bv 
the king’s troops, on February 14, he, with the earl c.f 
Mar, and some other chiefs, found means to make their 
escape in a French ship; and soon after which the re¬ 
bels dispersed; some submitting, and others being taken 
prisoners. Among them was their general Forster, as also 
the earls of Derwentwater, Nithsdale, Carnwath, Wiutown, 
and other noblemen. Derwentwater and Kenmuir were 
beheaded on Tower-hill, February 24, 1715-1(5; Nithsdale 
and Wintown made their escape out of the Tower; and after 
the execution of some of the rebels, an act of grace passed. 
Robert Walpole, esq. was some time before made first com¬ 
missioner of the treasury, and chancellor of the exchequer; 
and about the same time, the parliament attainted James 
Butler, duke of Ormond, of high treason, and confis¬ 
cated his estate. A few weeks after, the king gave his 
royal assent to an act for enlarging the time of con¬ 
tinuance of parliaments, whereby this and future par¬ 
liaments were continued seven years, unless sooner dis¬ 
solved by the crown, instead of three years, as by the trien¬ 
nial act passed in the reign of king William. The clause 
in the act of settlement, whereby, after it took place, the 
sovereign was not to go out of the kingdom without 

consent of parliament, was repealed at the end of 
the session; and his majesty, having constituted the 

prince of Wales guardian of the realm in his absence, 
set out for his German dominions. The kingdom 

was at this time in a very disturbed state, in con¬ 

sequence of continual bickerings between the Hanove¬ 
rian and the Jacobite parties, and frequent riots took 
place. On the 28th of July, a mug-house, kept by 
one Read, where some friends to the Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession were accustomed to resort, was attacked by 
some Jacobites, who, notwithstanding the interference of 
the sheriffs, and the reading of the Riot Act, pro¬ 
ceeded to pulldown the house and destroy the goods. 
The arrival of a party of the guards, however, put 
an end to their violence; five of the ringleaders were 
taken, and being afterwards tried and found guilty, 
were hanged near the place of their transgression, at 

the end of Salisbury-court, Fleet-street. In November, 

1717, the Prince of Wales fell under the king’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and was ordered to leave St. James’s. lira 


royal highness therefore went to reside at I.eicester- 
house, Leiccster-fields; and, whenever the king went 
abroad afterwards, he committed the administration to 
a regency of lords justices. Towards the end of this 
year, a proclamation was published for lowering the 
gold coin; whereby guineas, that before went for 11. 
Is. fid. were ordered for the future to go for 11. Is. 
On July 31, Sir George 13yng entirely defeated the 
Spanish fleet in the Mediterranean, the Spaniards having 
attacked the citadel of Messina in Sicily, which had 
been agreed to he given up to the emperor. War was 
declared against Spain in December following, botli by 
Great Britain and F'ranee ; and the Spanish court re¬ 
solved to retaliate by an invasion of the former, in fa¬ 
vour of the Pretender. The Spanish fleet of about 50 
transports, convoyed by four men of war, having on 
board the late duke of Ormond, about 5000 men, and 
arms for twice that number, sailed from Cadiz ■ but 
was entirely dispersed bv a storm; the late earls of 
Seaford and Muresclr.il. and the marquis of Tullibardine, 
indeed landed at Kintniliuc, in Scotland, with about 400 
men, mostly Spaniards, and were joined by about 1600 
Highlanders; but major-general Wightinnn dispersed them, 
the Spaniards surrendering at discretion; while Seaford, 
Marcsdial, and Tullibardine, found means to get back to 
Spain. In this year Lord Coblinm took V : go, and se¬ 
veral incursions were made on the Spanish coast. The 
year 1720 was remarkable for the South sea scheme, 
when the greatest part of the nation turned stock-job¬ 
bers; South sea stock rose till it reached above 1000; 
but it fell faster than it rose, and many families were 
ruined by it, while a few got vast riches. The di¬ 
rectors’ estates were sold for the benefit of the suffer¬ 
ers ; and they were incapacitated from sitting in either 
houses of parliament, or holding any office or place of 
trust, for ever. Sir Robert Walpole, who had resigned, 
was again made chancellor of the exchequer and first 
lord of the treasury; which post lie held to the end 
of this reign, and for fifteen years after. In April, 1720, 
a reconciliation of the royal family was brought about, 
and the prince of Wales attended his majesty at St. 
James's. At his return he was attended by a party of 
the yeomen of the guards, as also of the horse-guards; 
and the foot-guards began likewise to mount guard at 
Leiecstcr-liouse. April 15, 1721, the princess of Wales 
was delivered of William Augustus, duke of Cumberland. 
On June 22, 1722, died the great duke of Marlborough, 
whose obsequies were performed on August 9, with the 
utmost solemnity and magnificence. A new parliament 
met on October 9, 1722, when the king acquainted them 
with a conspiracy for overturning the established govern¬ 
ment, and setting up the Pretender. Christopher Layer, 
a counsellor of the Temple, was executed at Tyburn, 
May 17, 1723, and his head fixed upon Temple-bar, for 
being concerned in it. The parliament passed bills for 
inflicting pains and penalties on bishops Atlerbury, Kelly, 
and Plunket, on the same account; whereby the first 
was banished, and the two last imprisoned for life. In 
1725, the earl of Macclesfield, lord high chancellor, re¬ 
signed the seals, and was fined 30,0001. and committed to 
the Tower till he paid it. lie was succeeded by Sir Peter 
King, lord chief justice of the Common Pleas. The same 
session, Henry St. John, lord viscount Bollinghroke, was re¬ 
stored to his estates, and an act passed for that purpose, 
though he was not restored to his title. The same year, 1725, 
the order of the Bath was revived, and 37 new knights were in- 
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stalled; about which time several of the Sootish Highland 
clans were disarmed by general Wade. Toward the end of 
this year died, in the castle of Athlon, where she had lived 
many years, Sophia Dorothy, who was married to his ma¬ 
jesty, 1(582 ; and by whom iie had issue, George, Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George II. born October 30, 1683, and 
Dorothy Sophia, subsequently queen of Prussia, born 1687. 
On Sept. 3, 172.7, a treaty was concluded between Great Bri¬ 
tain, France, and Prussia ; though the latter, in effect, soon de¬ 
serted this alliance; but the Staies-Goneral afterwards acceded 
to it. This treaty was designed as a balance to one which had 
been concluded between the courts of Vienna and Madrid. 
These couuteralliances put Europe again in a flame, and three 
British squadrons were tilted out; one sent to the West Indies, 
another to the coast, of Spain, and the third to the Bal¬ 
tic. In the beginning of the year 1727, the Spaniards laid 
siege to Gibraltar; which was suspended upon preliminary 
articles lor a general pacification being signed, though they 
were not ratilied till some time after the king’s death. The 
parliament, which met on January 17, was prorogued on May 
Jo. On June 3, his majesty embarked on hoard the Caro¬ 
lina yacht, and landed the 7th at Vaert in Holland, where lie 
lay that night; on the 9th he arrived at Deldeii, between II 
and 12 at night, seemingly in good health, lie set out next 
morning about. 3 o’clock, was taken ill on the road, and died 
at the palace of his brother, the duke of York, at Osnalmigh, 
June II, 1727, in the 68th year of his age, and 13th of his 
reign. George 1. was plain and simple in his person and 
address ; grave and composed in his deportment, though easy, 
familiar, und facetious in his hours of relaxation. Hi fori lie 
ascended the throne of Great Britain, he had acquired the 
character of a circumspect general, a just anil merciful prince, 
and a wise politician, who perfectly understood, and steadily 
pursued, his own interest. With these qualities, it cannot 
he doubted but that lie came to England c.xtremelv well dis¬ 
posed to govern his new subjects according to the maxims 
ol the British constitution, and the genius of the people!; and 
if ever he seemed to deviate from these, principles, we may 
take it for granted that lie was misled by the venal sugges¬ 
tions of a ministry, whose power ami influence were founded 
on corruption. From the death of Charles 11. to this period, 
England made a considerable figure in every branch of lite¬ 
rature. Dr. Atterbury and Dr. Clarke distinguished them¬ 
selves in Divinity: Mr. Whiston wrote in defence of Arian- 
ism: John Locke shone forth the great restorer of human 
reason: Cmlwortli traced the whole labyrinth of metaphy¬ 
sical argumentation: the earl of Shaftesbury raised an ele¬ 
gant though feeble system of moral philosophy: Berkley, 
afterwards bishop of Cloyin' in Ireland, surpassed ail his 
contemporaries in subtlety, and variety of metaphysical 
arguments, as well as in the art of deduction. Lord Boling- 
broke’s talents as a metaphysician have been questioned 
since his posthumous works appeared : great progress was 
made in mathematics and astronomy by Wallis, llalley, and 
Mamstead : the art of medicine owed some valuable improve¬ 
ments to the classical Dr. Friend and tbe elegant Dr. Mead. 
Among the poets of this sera we number John Phillips, 
author of a didactic poem called “ Cider,” a performance of 
real merit; lie lived and died in obscurity: William Con¬ 
greve, celebrated for Ins comedies, which are famous for 
wit, elegance, and regularity: Vnnburgh, who wrote with 
more nature, and tire, though with less art and precision: 
Steele, who in his comedies successfully ingrafted modern 
characters on the ancient drama: Farquhar, who drew his 
pictures front fancy, rather than from nature, and whose 
chief merit consists in the agreeable pcrlncss and vivacity 


of his dialogue: Addison, whose fame as a poet greatly 
exceeded his genius, which was cold mid enervate; though 
he yielded to none in the character of an essayist, either 
for style or matter: Swift, whose muse seems to have 
been mere misanthrophy; he was a cynic rather titan a 
poet; and his natural dryness and sarcastic severity would 
have bei'ii unplcasing, had not he qualified them by adopt¬ 
in''the extravagant humour of Lucian and Habelais: Prior, 
lively, familiar, and amusing: Rowe, solemn, florid, and 
declamatory: Pope, the prince of lyric poetrv, unrivalled 
in satire, ethics, and polished versification: the agreeable 
P.irnel: the wild, the witty, and the whimsical Garth : Gay, 
whose fables may vie with those of La Fontaine, in native hu¬ 
mour, ease, and simplicity ; and whose genius for pastoral wax 
truly original. Dr. Bentley stood foremost in the list of critics 
and commentators. SirC. Wren raised some noble monuments of 
architecture. The most remarkable political writers were Dave- 
nnnr. Hare, Swift, Steele, Addison,Bolingbroke, andTrcnchard. 

GEORGE ft. (then in the forty-fourth year of his 
age) was proclaimed king of Great Britain on the 1.7tii of 
June, 1727, being the day after the express arrived with 
the account of the death of his lather. All tile great 
officers of state continued in thcii places; Sir Robert 
Walpole kept possession of the treasury ; and the sys¬ 
tem uf polities establish d by the late king underwent 
no alteration. The parliament meeting on the 27th, both 
houses present! (I addresses of condolence ami congrutu 
lalion. The 29lh, the commons resolved uuauiiuo'isly 
to grant to his majesty the same, eixil list, viz. 700,0001. 
per annum, as lied been enjoyed by his father. On the 
7th of August this parliament was dissolved, and a new 
one summoned. On the 11 ill of October the coronation 
of the king and queen was performed at Westminster 
Abbey with the usual solemnity. The 23d of January, 
1723, the new parliament met, whin warm disputes passed 
outlie increase of the national debt; the debates, however, 
terminated in favour of the ministry. On the 27tlt of May 
his majesty pul an end to the session. In the beginning of 
December his majesty’s eldest sou prince Frederic arrived 
in England from Hanover, where he had hitherto resided ; 
was introduced into the privy council, and created prince of 
Wales. The congress opened at Soissons, for determining 
all disputes among the powers of Europe, proved ineffectual. 
The Spaniards still continued their depredations with impu¬ 
nity on the commerce of (beat Britain. The court of Spain 
indeed, at this juncture, seemed cold and indifferent with re¬ 
gard to a pacification with England. It had renewed a good 
understanding with France, and now strengthened its inte¬ 
rest by a double alliance of marriage with the royal family 
of Portugal. The infanta of this house was betrothed to the 
prince of Asturias; while the Spanish infanta, formerly affi¬ 
anced to the I'rtuch king, was now matched with the prince 
of Brazil, eldest son of his Portuguese majesty. The par¬ 
liament meeting, according to their prorogation, on the 21st 
of January, 1729, in consequence of petitions delivered from 
the merchants of London, Liverpool, and Bristol, complain¬ 
ing of the Spanish depredations; the commons addressed his 
majesty to use his utmost endeavours to check such depreda¬ 
tions : in answer to which, the king assured them that he 
would use the best endeavours to answer the desires of his 
people. An inquiry was made into the state of the public 
gaols; and it appearing that great cruelties had been prac • 
tised in them, particularly on Sir William Rich, bart. \vli> 
was found in the Fleet prison loaded with irons, by order ol 
the warden; Thomas Bambridge, the then warden, and Joh.i 
Huggins, the late, &e. were committed close prisoners to 
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Newgate. The 14th of May the king put an end to the ses¬ 
sion ; and, having appointed the queen regent, went to Ger¬ 
many in order to settle some differences between the re- 
1710 f?ency °f Hanover and the king of Prussia. The par- 
,u liament assembling on the 1 .'1th of January, his majesty 
congratulated them on his having concluded a peace with 
Spain. His speech, however, produced warm debates in 
both houses, in which the treaty of Seville did not pass in¬ 
quiry without severe animadversion. The Emperor was so 
greatly offended at this treaty, that he prepared for war. 
Being in want of money, he set on foot a negotiation for a 
loan in England, of 400,0001. which alarmed the ministry, 
who imagined that it would be made use of to disturb the re- 
|>osc of Great Britain; and therefore a hill was brought in, 
to prevent the subjects of England from lending money to 
foreign powers without the; king's licence for that purpose, 
and was carried into a law. An endeavour was now made 
to lay open the East India trade, the charter of that company 
being then very near expiring. April the 9th, petitions were 
presented to the house of commons for that purpose; but 
notwithstanding their being warmly recommended by Sir 
John Barnard, and other eminent merchants, they were re¬ 
jected, and the exclusive privilege vested in the company 
was protracted, by act of parliament, to the year 17li<>. 
Various other hills passed this session : the salt-tax was re¬ 
duced ; and a most excellent act passed for the better re¬ 
gulating of juries, which now prevents their being packed. 
The parliament, was then prorogued to the l llli of July fol¬ 
lowing. During this year every part of the kingdom was 
infested with robbers, assassins, and incendiaries. The ses- 
sions of parliament opened on Jan. 21. The Emperor 
and his ministers still continued to exclaim against the 
treaty of Seville. The address of thunks for his majesty's 
speech gave rise to strong debates in the house of commons. 
About this time a famous periodical paper, entitled the 
Craftsman, made its appearance. The late lord Boling- 
broke assisted in writing it; hut the avowed patron was said 
to he Mr. Wm. Pulteney, who fought a duel in the Green 
Park with Lord Hervey, on occasion of a remarkable poli¬ 
tical pamphlet.. Ail law proceedings were ordered to he no 
more in Latin, hut in English. The duke of Parma and 
Placentia dying in January this year, the Imperial troops 
took possession of those duchies; though by the treaty of 
Seville they were guarantied to Don Carlos, son to the king 
of Spain, and were also bequeathed to that, prince by the 
late duke, in case the child, of which he then supposed his 
duchess to he pregnant, was still-born, or should die after 
its birth. Though this step seemed to threaten an imme¬ 
diate war, his Britannic majesty uud the Stales General 
interposed their mediation so cdectually with the Emperor, 
that he concluded a treaty with them, consenting to with¬ 
draw his troops from Parma and Placentia, on condition 
that the contracting powers concerned in the treaty of Seville 
should guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, or succession of 
the Austrian hereditary dominions, to the heirs female of 
the Emperor, in case he should die without male issue. A 
new treaty, confirming this, was afterwards signed at Vienna, 
on July ‘22, between the Emperor and the kings of Great 
Britain and Spain; and the States General, after many diffi¬ 
culties, at last acceded to it, by which the Ostend East 
India company was abolished. In consequence. Sir Charles 
Wager sailed with a fleet for Spain: Don Carlos was quietly 
settled in Italy; and, on the duchess of Parma not proving 
pregnant, Sir Charles returned to England. The parlia- 
1722 unent met on the 13th January, when the dispute lor 
and. against a standing army was carried on, on both 
sides, with equal warmth, and sometimes acrimouy. A bill 


passed both houses for reviving the salt duties. The affair 
of the Charitable Corporation being brought in, it appeared 
that some of its managers had been guilty of the most ini¬ 
quitous proceedings; upon which Sir ltohert Sutton and 
Sir Archibald Grant, were expelled the house. On this 
occasion, a letter from Belloni, the Pretender’s hanker at 
Borne, relative to the Charitable Corporation, was burnt by 
the common hangman at the ltoyal Exchange. A most in¬ 
famous fraud was discovered by lord Gage in the sale of 
the forfeited estate of the late earl of Derwentwater; for 
which serjeant Birch and Denis Bond, esq. were expelled 
the house. The session was closed the 1st of June. This 
summer his majesty visited his German dominions; the 
queen being left as regent. The colony of Georgia was 
planted now by general Oglethorpe. The following remark¬ 
able instance of suicide happened in England this year. 
Richard Smith, a hook-hinder, and prisoner for debt within 
the liberties of the King’s-bonch, persuaded his wife to fel¬ 
low his example, in making away with herself, after they 
had murdered their little infant. This wretched pair were, 
in the month of April, found hanging in their heil-ehamlH r 
at about a yard’s distance from each other; and in a sepa¬ 
rate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. The 
session of parliament, which o|»ciied on January Hi, he- / 
sides the usual debates on the pension hill, standing army, 
and the Spanish depredations, was distinguished by the fa¬ 
mous Excise Scheme, which had almost produced a rebellion 
among the people, who clamoured so loudly against it, 
through all parts of the kingdom, that the ministry thought 
proper to drop the design. The commons voted h0,0001. as 
a marriage-dower for the princess royal, who was married 
to the prince of Orange (who came to England in No¬ 
vember) on the 14th of March in the following year. Tliev 
also voted 10,0001. for the purpose of transporting a great 
number of prolestant Saltlmrghcrs, (who had fled their na¬ 
tive country on account of a persecution raised against them 
on the score of tlie.ir religion) to the infant, colony of Georgia. 
The session ended on the 14th of June. On February 1, this 
year, died Augustus II. king of Poland, which gate rise to 
a dreadful war in Europe. Three parties were formed on 
this occasion ; one in favour of Stanislaus, anotlu r for the 
elector of Saxony, and a third for a native of Poland, exclu¬ 
sive of Stanislaus, who was then in France, and was at last 
proclaimed king of Poland. Being his most Christian ma¬ 
jesty’s father-in-law, he was greatly assisted l>v that monarch, 
and arrived by land at Warsaw. Immediately the French 
king’s troops under the duke of Berwick muichcd to the 
llhine, and were very successful. Their arms were equally 
triumphant in Italy. An alliance hud been projected be¬ 
tween France, Spain, and Sardinia, in order to raise Dun 
Carlos to the thrones of Naples amt Sieilv. Duke de Villars 
commanded under the king of Sardinia in Italy, where their 
arms made a verv rapid progress against the Imperialists, 
from whom they took many towns. About this time the tail 
of Chesterfield resigned his post of lord high steward ; the 
duke of Bolton and lord Coblium were deprived of their re¬ 
giments ; and lord King resigning the office of chancellor, it 
was conferred on Mr. Talbot, together v : th the title of a 
baron. The parliament was opened on the 17th of ^ 
January. In this session, which was no less fertile ‘' 
in disputes between the ministry and opposition than any 
of the preceding, a bill to pievcnt the iniamous practice of 
stock-jobbing was carried through both houses, and passed 
into a law for three years. On the Kith of April the session 
ended, soon after which the parliament was dissoLcd. About 
this time lord Stair was deprived of his regiment of dragoons 
for his conduct in parliament. On Lire continent, king Su* 
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tiisluus was obliged to fly secretly from Dant/.ir, and leave 
the crown of Poland to Augustus elector of Saxony. The 
French were very successful in Germany. Prince Eugene 
commanded the Imperial army; and the duke of Berwick, 
who headed that, of France, was killed before Pliilipsburgh, 
There was a very bloody campaign in Italy. Don Carlos 
•ook possession of Naples, of which his Catholic majesty had 
declared him king, (.'omit de Merci, who commanded the 
Imperialists, was slain in the battle of Parma. Marshal 
Broglio, a Flench general, was routed, and lost about ‘2000 
men. Tile great success of the French was owing chiefly 
to the bravery and conduct of the king of Sardinia. Eng¬ 
land, during these transactions, preserved a neutrality; and 
kept up a great naval force under the command of Sir John 
Norris, an able, though not a successful commander. Ne¬ 
gotiations weic entered into at the Hague for peace. Con¬ 
siderable armaments were carrying on in England, in order 
to preserve its trampiillity. The Pretender’s eldest sou 
served with peculiar marks of distinction in the army of Don 
Carlos. The new parliament was opened on Jan. 14. 
The election of the 10 Scotch peers engrossed the at¬ 
tention of the public and the parliament for some time. 
Great alterations were made in the mutiny-bill; the oflirers 
who enlisted men were required to carry every person who 
entered, before a magistrate, in order for such person to 
declare his assent or dissent. Ilis majesty was addressed on 
the Spanish depredations; hut the session breaking up on 
May 1.5, nothing was done in that matter. Soon alter, the 
king visited his German dominions, leaving the queen re¬ 
gent. The conferences still continued at the Hague; where 
at last a suspension of arms was agreed on, during which 
the negotiations for a general peace ia Germany and Italy 
were continued. A quarrel breaking out between the courts 
of Madrid and Lisbon, the latter applied for assistance to 
the king of Great Britain, who sent Sir John Norris, with a 
powerful squadron, to Lisbon. The parliament met. on 
/l * Jan. 15, and repealed the old statutes of England and 
Scotland against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing with 
evil spirits; and passed an act for restraining the retail of 
spirituous liquors, the mortmain act, another for the preven¬ 
tion of smuggling, and another for building a bridge at 
Westminster. The session closed on May ‘20, soon after 
which the king paid a visit to his German dominions. 
On the 27th of April the prince of Wales was married to 
the princess of Saxe Gotha. The other remarkable inci¬ 
dents of this year were these: the king erected a new post 
of honour, entitled field-marshal of the armies of Great 
Britain, A great disturbance happened at Edinburgh, 
occasioned by the execution of one Wilson, a smuggler. 
Porteus, captain of the city-guard, having commanded the 
soldiers to lire among the populace, several innocent, per¬ 
sons were killed. Forteus, being tried for bis life, was 
found guilty; but being respited by the queen (then regent,) 
the mob forced open the prison doors, dragged forth For¬ 
teus, and bring him upon a dyer’s pole; at which outrage 
her majesty and the administration were greatly offended. 
There now started up a new state phenomenon, Theodore 
Baron Stein, horn near Cologn, in Germany. He had. 
landed in Corsica, subject to the Genoese, who had treated 
the Corsicans with great rigour. The baron, being re¬ 
ceived with open arms by the insurgents, was elected, and 
crowned their king; upon which he headed their troops. 
Failing afterwards in his promises of men, money, &c. the 
Corsicans grew weary of him; whereupon lie left their 
island. He had the air of a great man, but his parts were 
not shining, his principal talent being a little cunning; be¬ 
sides which, be was insolent and cruel. By this time aU 


the belligerent powers in Italy had agreed to the prclimi 
narics of peace concluded between the emperor and France 
Don Carlos was crowned king of Sicily; Stanislaus abdi¬ 
cated the crown of Foland; und Augustus was universally 
acknowledged sovereign of that kingdom. The prelimina¬ 
ries were approved and accepted by the diet of the empire; 
the king of Spain sent orders for his troops to evacuate 
Tuscanv ; and the pioviucos in Italy yielded to the house 
of Austria. Prince Eugene, who had managed the inte¬ 
rests .of the Emperor on this occasion, did not live to sec 
the happy fruits of his negotiation. He died at Vienna, in 
Apiil, at. the age of seventy-three, leaving behind him the 
character of an invincible hero, and consummate politician. 
The beginning of this year was distinguished by a rupture 
in the royal family, occasioned by the prince of Wales 
carrying awav the princess of Wales, then near her 
time, from J lumpton-court, where their majesties resided, 
to St. James's, where she was that night delivered of the 
princess Augusta, afterwards princess of Brunswick. This 
breach was greatly widened by a motion being made in par¬ 
liament (which was opened by commission Feb. 1.) to settle 
100,0001. per annum on the prince of Wales, in the same 
manner that his majesty had enjoyed it before his accession 
to the throne. This motion, however, was negatived. The 
most, remarkable bills passed this session were, a bill for 
punishing the magistrates and city of Edinburgh on account 
of the murder of captain Forteus; and another for limiting 
the number of playhouses, and subjecting all dramatic pieces 
to the inspection of the lord-chamberlain, commonly called 
the Playhouse Bill. In February died lord-chancellor Talbot, 
universally lamented, who was succeeded on the bench by 
lord Hurdwicke: and on Nov. 20, died queen Caroline, in 
the .5.5th year of her age. The affair of one Jenkins, j,.„„ 
who was said to have had his ears cut off by the crew 
of a Spanish guarda-costa, and who appeared at the bar of 
the house of commons, excited great indignation both in 
that assembly and In the whole nation. Petitions, com¬ 
plaining of the Spanish depredations, were presented to the 
house from various quarters. An address was presented to 
his majesty, who soon after sent a strong squadron to the 
Mediterranean. The effect of this vigorous disposition was, 
that in September preliminaries were signed for an accom¬ 
modation between the courts of England and Spain. On 
the 24t.h of May (O. S.) his late majesty was born. . 

On the 14th of Jan. the famous Convention treaty 
was concluded between the courts of Great Britain and Ma¬ 
drid, which occasioned very warm debates in both houses of 
parliament, and against which petitions were presented from 
all parts of the kingdom. Disputes were carried so high in 
the house of commons, that many eminent members of the 
minority retired from parliament, and 40 peers entered their 
protest against the address for thanking his majesty for lay¬ 
ing the Convention before them. Notwithstanding the Con¬ 
vention so recently concluded, the behaviour of the Spa¬ 
niards was so insolent, that a rupture with them became in¬ 
evitable. War was accordingly declared against Spain, and 
admiral Vernon sent in July with a squadron of ships to 
annoy their commerce and settlements in America, where in 
November he took the town of Porto Bello. Mr. Whitfield’s 
followers first appeared, under the name of Methodists; and 
the close of this year and the beginning of the next, were 
distinguished by as great a frost as ever was known in Eng¬ 
land. A strong armament being sent against the Spa- ... 
nish West Indies, under lord Cathcart, occasioned the 1 
French to lay aside the neutrality they had before professed, 
and to declare in favour of the Spaniards, by sending a fleet 
of 12 large ships to their assistance. On the 8th of May, 
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the princess Mary was married by proxy to the prince of 
Hesse Cassel. In June advice was received from admiral 
Vernon, that he had bombarded Cartbagena, and taken fort 
Chagrc. On the 20lh October, Charles VI. emperor of 
Germany, the last prince of the house of Austria, died at 
Vienna, and was succeeded in his hereditary dominions by 
his eldest daughter the archduchess Maria Theresa, married 
to the grand duke of Tuscany. Though she succeeded as 
queen of Hungary, by virtue of the pragmatic sanction, gua¬ 
ranteed by all the powers in Europe, her succession pro¬ 
duced such contests as kindled a cruel war in the empire. 
The young king of Prussia was no sooner informed of the 
Emperor’s death, than he entered Silesia at the head of 
twenty thousand men, seized certain fiefs to which his fa¬ 
mily laid claim, and published a manifesto, declaring that 
he had no intention to contravene the pragmatic sanction. 
The elector of Bavaria refused to acknowledge the arch¬ 
duchess as queen of Hungary and Bohemia, llis majesty, 
in his speech to the parliament, declared strongly in this 
princess’s favour: and 300,0001. were granted to enable 
him to support her. Debates ran very high this session 
against the minister and his measures. A strong protest 
was entered by 24 peers, warmly reflecting on Sir Robert 
Walpole’s management during the course of the war; and 
a variety of motions were made in both houses, tending to 
shew the necessity of removing him from his majesty’s pre¬ 
sence and councils. The year 1741 was remarkable for 
general Wentworth and admiral Vernon’s unsuccessful ex¬ 
pedition against Carthagena, in which it is computed 20,000 
British subjects lost their lives. The affairs of the continent 
were now more than ever embroiled. The queen of Hun¬ 
gary refusing to conq ly with the king of Prussia’s demand 
of part of .Silesia, that monarch prosecuted his conquests with 
great rapidity. France resolved to seize this opportunity of 
crushing the house of Austria. In order to prevent the 
queen of Hungary from receiving the promised succours from 
his Britannic majesty, she poured a numerous army into West¬ 
phalia, which produced a neutrality for Hanover; and the 
king of Great Britain promised to vote, at the ensuing elec¬ 
tion of an emperor, for the elector of Bavaria. The design 
of the French court was to raise this prince to the imperial 
dignity, and furnish him with such succours as should enable 
him to deprive the queen of Hungary of her hereditary 
dominions. With this view she sent two large bodies of 
troops into Germany : and the elector of Bavaria, seeing 
himself at the head of 70,000 men, declared war against 
her Hungarian majesty, and made so rapid a progress, that 
Vienna itself was threatened. Being joined by the elector 
of Saxony, he took Prague, and was crowned king of Bohe¬ 
mia. But by turning aside to Bohemia, instead of marching 
to Vienna, he entirely ruined his affairs, in the new parlia¬ 
ment the minister was attacked with such spirit and vio- 
lenre, that ho resolved to resign, lie still attended 
the house, till the decision of the Chippenham election, 
which was carried the 2d February against him, by one 
vote only. He bad been treated with so little ceremony 
during the course of the debate, that he protested in the 
lobby he would never enter the house again ; and prince 
Fretleric declaring, that he thought Sir Robert Walpole so 
great a bar between his majesty and his people, that he could 
■agree to no terms of reconeiliation till he should be removed. 
Sir Robert resolved to retire from power, and gave up all 
his places. This he did accordingly on the lltla February, 
after having been created by his majesty baron of Houghton, 
viscount Walpole, and earl of Orford. The day after his 
resignation, the opposition had a grand meeting: the pur¬ 
port of whieh was to bring him to justice, and to execute 


their constitutional points. The heads of tlae opposition all 
met at court, when a reconciliation was made between bis 
majesty and the prince of Wales. Sir Robert Walpole's re¬ 
moval did not alter the measures: but there were many 
changes in the higher employments. Mr. Saudys was ap¬ 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer, lord Wilmington first 
lord of the treasury, lord Harrington lord president, lord Car¬ 
teret secretary of state, the marquis of Tweedale secretary 
of state for Scotland, the duke of Argyle master of the ord¬ 
nance, and Mr. Pultency was restored to the dignity of a 
privy counsellor. A considerable promotion was made of 
general officers, and great changes in the inferior depart¬ 
ments. An inquiry was made into the conduct of Sir Ro¬ 
bert Walpole, in the course of which it appeared that he had 
been guilty of many malpractices; but before the report of 
the committee, who sat for that purpose, was finished, the 
parliament was prorogued, and thus the inquiry dropped. 
On the 12th of February the elector of Bavaria was chosen 
emperor of Germany. However, the queen of Hungary's 
affairs had taken a very auspicious turn. A bloody battle 
was fought at Czaslau, between tlae king of Prussia amt 
prince Charles, in which the former had the advantage. By 
tins happy influence of his Britannic majesty, a treaty was 
concluded between Austria and Prussia, whereby Silesia 
was given up to the latter: to which treaty Saxony also ac¬ 
ceded ; and peace was proclaimed at Dresden, Sept. 17. 
This obliged the French to retire with great precipitation 
and loss to Prague, which prince Charles besieged with 
(>0,000 men, there being 20,000 men in that city. Negocia- 
tions were carried on between the generals on the respec¬ 
tive sides. During the siege of Prague, the French made 
many desperate sallies ; but being at last pressed by famine, 
Maillebois marched with 42,000 men to its relief. Count 
de Saxe then made his appearance at the head of a Flench 
army. Prince Charles turned the siege of Prague into a 
blockade. The Austrians, finding themselves too weak to 
continue the blockade before Prague, raised it; upon which 
the marshals Belleisle and Broglio marched out of that oily, 
but were afterwards forced to return into it. Maillebois 
proved himself an able general during all this e\p< dilion. 
At last marshal Belleisle, with great skill and judgment, 
marched his army out of Prague, and reached Egra in 12 
days without losing a man (according to his own account) 
except by the severity of the weather. In order to make a 
diversion ill favour of the queen of Hungary, 16,000 British 
troops were embarked for the Netherlands, under the com¬ 
mand of the earl of Stair, where they were joined lay an¬ 
other body of Hanoverians anil Hessians. A body of Aus¬ 
trians had also been before ass< milled in that country ; but 
all these troops went into winter-quarters without executing 
any enterprise. Nov. 17, 1743, princess Louisa, his ma¬ 
jesty’s youngest daughter, was married by proxy to the 
prince royal of Denmark. The British fleet under Sir Cha- 
loner Ogle was no ways fortunate in America. Commodore 
Knowles was sent out with a squadron of ships to attack I.:i 
Guirre and Porto Cavallo, on the coasts of the Caraceas ; 
but this attempt miscarried. He afterwards attacked Porto 
Cavallo, but without success. A revolution in the ministry 
took place this year, Mr. Pelham being placed at the head of 
the ministry. In the Netherlands, the English and French ar¬ 
mies came to an engagement at the village of Dettingcn. The 
order of battle, as directed by his Britannic majesty, was 
very masterly. The king, advancing to the front of his 
army, gave fresh spirits to the soldiers. The Britisli troops 
fired too soon, upon the marching up of the enemy ; when 
the French black musquetaires, detaching themselves from 
their lines, and galloping between the allied foot, were nil* 
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cut to pieces. The firing now. became general; when the 
presence of his Britannic majesty, who was in the posts of 
the greatest danger, and behaved with the noblest intre¬ 
pidity, fixed the fate of the day. Marshal Noodles shewed 
great bravery in this battle. The duke of Cumberland, be¬ 
ing in the hottest of the engagement, was wounded in the 
calf of the leg. Hereupon marshal Noailles, after losing the 
flower of his army, ordered a retreat. In this battle the 
French lost 6000 men, and a multitude of officers, with 
some trophies; and the English ‘2500 men. France was 
now deprived of her ablest minister by the death of cardinal 
Floury, who was succeeded by cardinal Tcnein, a man of a 
proml, turbulent, and enterprising disposition. The former 
was always a fiiend to pacific measures, and has been ac¬ 
cused of ha\ ing neglected the military glory of France, and 
permitting her naval power to be almost annihilated. In 
1744, commodore Anson returned from bis expedition round 
the world. Ju September, 1740, be bad sailed with a small 
squadron to the South Sea, in order to annoy the Spanish 
settlements of Chili aud Peru. Two of his large ships, hav¬ 
ing been separated from him in a storm before be weathered 
Cape Morn, had put in at. Bio de Janeiro, on the roast of 
Brazil, from whence they returned to Europe. Mr. Anson 
having undergone a dreadful tempest, which disp< rs< d his 
fleet, arrived at the island of Juan Fernandez, where he 
was joined by the Gloucester, a ship of the line, a sloop, and 
a pink loaded with provisions. These were the remains of 
his squadron, lie made prizes of several vessels; took and 
burned the little town of Payta; set sail from the coast of 
Mexico for the Philippine isles; and in this passage, the 
Gloucester was abandoned and sunk: the other vessels had 
been destroyed, for want of men to navigate them ; so that 
nothing now remained hut the commodore’s own ship, the 
Centurion, and that hut very indiU'erently maimed ; for the 
crews had been horribly thinned by sickness. Incredible 
were the hardships and misery they sustained from the shat¬ 
tered condition of the ships, and the seoihutie disorder, 
when they reached the plentiful island of Tinian, where 
they were supplied with the necessary refreshments. 

'Ilienee they prosecuted their voyage to the river of Canton 
in China, where the commodore ordered the ship to be 
sheathed and lound means to procure a reinforcement of 
sailors. The chief object of his attention was the rich an¬ 
nual ship that sails between Acapulco and Mexico, and Ma¬ 
nilla, one of the Philippine islands. In hope of intercept¬ 
ing her, he set sail from Canton, and steered his course hack 
to the straights of Manilla, where she actually fell into his 
hands, after a short, hilt rigorous engagement. The prize) 
was called Nueslra Signora de Cahadotiga, mounted with 40 
guns, manned with (MM) sailors, ami loaded with ticasure and 
clients to the value of .'314,000 pounds stilling: with this 
windfall lie returned to Canton ; from whence lie proceeded 
to the. Cape of Good Hope, anil prosecuted his vovage to 
England, where he arrived in safety. Meanwhile the French 
went cm with vigour in e\cry quarter: tlicv opposed prime 
< hatlcs ot l.onain : they interrupted his progicss in his at¬ 
tempts to pass the Bhine, and gained some successes in 
Italy: but. tin i r chief < xpeel.itions were placed in a pro¬ 
jected invasion ol England. An invasion therefore was ac¬ 
tually projected. Charles, the son of the old Chevalier St. 
George, departed I nun Home in the disguise of a Spanish 
courier, pm-ci tiled his journey to Paris, and had an audi¬ 
ence ot the 1 rcueli king. The troops designed for this ex¬ 
pedition amounted to 15,000; preparations were made for 
embarking them at Dunkirk, and some other of the nearest 
ports to England, under the eye ot the young Pretender, and 
c 000 of the number actually went on hoard. The duke de 


Roquefeuillc, with 20 ships of the line, was to see them 
landed safely in England; and count Saxe was to command 
them, when put ashore. The whole project, however, was 
disconcerted by the appearance of Sir John Norris with a 
superior fleet making up against them ; the French fleet was 
obliged to put back, and a very hard gale of wind da¬ 
maged their transports beyond redress. AH hopes of inva¬ 
sion were now frustrated; and, at length, the French 
thought fit openly to declare war. But though fortune 
seemed to favour England on this occasion, yet on others 
she was not equally propitious. The combined fleets of 
France and Spain for some time fought the British arma¬ 
ment, under admirals Matthews and Lcstock, though with 
inferior force, and came off' nearly upon equal terms. Such 
a parity of success in England was regarded as a de- .... 
feat. Both the English admirals were tried by a court- 1744 
martial. Matthews, who had fought the enemy with intre¬ 
pidity, was declared incapable of serving for the future in 
liis majesty’s navy: Lrstock, who had kept aloof, was ac¬ 
quitted with honour; for lie had entrenched himself within 
the punctilios of discipline ; he barely did his duty : a man 
of honour, when his country is at stake, should do more. The 
proceedings iii the Netherlands were still more unfavour¬ 
able. The French besieged and took Fribourg, before they 
went into winter-quarters; and early the next campaign 
invested the city of Touniay. The allies were resolved to 
prevent the loss of this city by a battle. Their army was 
inferior, and they were commanded by the duke of Cum¬ 
berland. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, they 
marched towards the enemy, and look post in sight 1745 
of the. French, who were encamped on an eminence; the 
village of Antoine on the right, a wood on tlieir left, and 
the town of Eontenoy before them. This advantageous dis¬ 
position did not repress the ardour of the English; on the 
iiOlli day of April, the duke of Cumberland marched to the. 
attack at two o’clock in the morning. The British infantry 
pressed forward, bore, down all opposition, and for near an 
hour were victorious. Marshal Saxe was at that time sick 
of tin- same disorder of which he afterwards died. He vi¬ 
sited all the posts in a litter; and saw, notwithstanding all 
appearances, that the day was his own. The English co¬ 
lumn, without command, by a mere mechanical courage, 
had advanced upon the enemy’s lines, which formed an 
avenue on eaeli side to receive them. The French artillery 
began to play upon this forlorn body ; and though they con¬ 
tinued a long time unshaken, they were obliged to retreat 
about three o'clock in thu afternoon. This was one of the 
most bloody battles that had been fought this age; the allies 
sustained a loss of near 12,000 men, among whom were 
lieutenant-general Sir James Campbell, major-general Pon- 
sonby, the colonels Carpenter and Douglas, lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel Gee, and a great, number of other officers. The victory 
cost the French an equal, if not a greater number of lives. 
The duke de Gramont, and three other lieutenant-gene¬ 
rals, four major generals, and three brigadiers, were slain. 
Among the wounded were two lieutenant-generals, three, 
major-generals, and thirty-six brigadiers and colonels; and 
hut few of these long survived. This blow, by which 
Touniay was taken, gave the French a manifest superiority 
all the rest of the campaign, which they did not forego 
during the continuance of the war. The intended French 
invasion had roused all the attention of the English ministry, 
and nothing but loyalty breathed throughout the whole 
kingdom. The admirals Rowley and Warren had retrieved 
the honour of the British flag, and made several rich cap¬ 
tures. l.ouisburg, in the island of Cape Breton, in Nmili 
America, a place of great consequence to the British com- 
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mcrce, surrendered to general Pepperel; while, a short time 
after, two French East India ships, and another from Peru 
laden with treasure, supposing the place still in possession 
of the French, sailed into the. harbour, and their capture 
added to the English success. It was in this period of uni¬ 
versal satisfaction, that the son of the old Pretender resolved 
to make an effort at gaining the British crown. Being fur¬ 
nished with some money, and still larger promises, from 
France, he embarked for Scotland on board a small frigate, 
accompanied by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 
Sheridan, and a few other desperate adventurers. For the 
conquest of the whole British empire, he brought with him 
seven officers, and arms for ‘2100 men. Fortune, which 
ever persecuted his family, seemed no way more favourable 
to him: his convoy, a ship of 00 guns, was so disabled in 
an engagement with an English man of war, called the 
Lion, that it returned to Brest, while he was obliged to con¬ 
tinue bis course to the western parts of Scotland; and land¬ 
ing on the. coast of Locliab'ar, July ‘27, was in a little time 
joined by some chiefs of the Highland elans and their vas¬ 
sals. By means of these chiefs, therefore, be soon saw him¬ 
self at the head of JACK) men; and invited others to join him 
by his manifestos, which were dispersed throughout till the 
Highlands. The ministry was no sooner confirmed of the 
truth of his arrival, which at first they could scarcely he in¬ 
duced to believe, than Sir John Cope was ordered to oppose 
his progress. In the mean time, the young adventurer 
marched to Perth, where the unnecessary ceremony was 
performed of proclaiming the Chevalier de St. George, his 
father, king of Great Britain. The rebel army descending 
from the mountains, seemed to gather as it went. They ad¬ 
vanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered without op¬ 
position. Here too the pageantry of proclamation was 
performed, August 17, in which he promised to dissolve the 
Union, and redress the grievances of the country. But, 
though lie was master of the capital, yet the citadel, which 
goes by th<j name of the thistle, a strong fortress built upon 
a rock, and commanded by general Guest, braved all his at¬ 
tempts. hi the mein time Sir John Cope, who had pur¬ 
sued them to the Highlands, hut. declined meeting them in 
their descent, now reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, 
resolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give them battle. 
The young adventurer, unwilling to give him time to re¬ 
treat, attacked him near Prestonpans, about twelve miles 
from the capital, and, in a few minutes, pul him and his 
troops totally to the rout. This victory, in which the king 
lost about .000 men, gave the rebels great infliienee; and 
had the Pretender taken advantage of the general conster¬ 
nation, and marched towards England, the consequence 
might have been dangerous to the safety of the state; but 
he spent the time at Edinburgh, seeming to enjoy the useless 
parade of royalty, pleased at being addressed and treated as 
a king. By this time he was joined by the earl of Kilmar¬ 
nock, the lords Eleho, Balmcrino, Ogilvy, Pitsligo, and the 
eldest son of the lord Lovat. While the young pretender 
thus trifled away the time at Edinburgh, (for all delays in 
dangerous enterprises arc even worse than defeats) the 
ministry of Great Britain took every possible measure to de¬ 
feat his intentions. Six thousand Dutch troops, that had 
come over to the assistance of the crown, were sent north¬ 
ward, under the command of general Wade; hut, as it was 
then said, these could lend no assistance, as they w»ere, pro¬ 
perly speaking, prisoners of Franco, and upon their parole 
not to oppose that power for the space of one year. How¬ 
ever this be, the duke of Cumberland soon after arrived 
from Flanders, and was followed by another detachment of 
dragoons and infantry; volunteers in different parts of the 


kingdom employed themselves in the exercise of arms; and 
every county exerted a generous spirit of indignation, hotli 
against the ambition, the religion, and the allies of the young 
adventurer. In the mean time, Charles went forward with 
vigour; and, resolving to make an irruption into England 
he entered it by the western border. On the (5th day of 
November, Carlisle was invested, and in less than three 
days it surrendered. Here lie found a considerable quantity 
of arms, and was declared king of Great Britain. General 
Wade, being apprised of his progress, advanced across (lit 
country from the opposite shore; but receiving intelligence 
that the enemy were two days march before him, he retired 
to his former station. The young Pretender now resolved 
to proceed, having received assurances from France, that a 
considerable body of troops would he landed on the southern 
coast, of Britain, to make a diversion in his favour; and flat¬ 
tered with the hopes of being joined by a large body of 
English malcontents, as soon as he should make his appear¬ 
ance among them, heaving therefore a small garrison in 
Carlisle, which lie should rather have left defenceless, lie ad¬ 
vanced to Penrith, inarching on foot in an Highland garb, 
and continued his irruption till lie came to Manchester 
where, he established his head-quarters. He was here joined 
by about ‘200 Englishmen, who were formed into a regiment, 
under the command of Colonel Tow nicy. From thence he 
prosecuted his rout, to Derby, intending to go by the way of 
Chester into Wales, where lie hoped for a areal number of 
adherents. He was hv this time advanced within 100 
miles of the capital, which was filled with terror and confu¬ 
sion. The king resolved to take the field in pcr>on. The 
volunteers of the citv were incorporated into a legnmnt. 
The practitioners of the law agreed to take the field, with 
the judges at their head. Even the managers of the theatres 
ottered to raise a body of their dependents for llu: service of 
their country. Vet these combinations only served as in¬ 
stances of the national terror; for the trading part of the 
city, and those concerned in the money eoiporations, wcie 
overwhelmed with dejection. They could hope for little 
safety in the courage or discipline of a militia; especially a- 
they every hour dreaded an invasion from France, and an 
insurrection of the Homan Catholics, and oilier frirnds to 
the expelled family. This therefore was the moment for the 
advancement of the adventurer's enterprise. Had he 
marched up to the capital, lie would undoubted have been 
joined by several secretly attached to his cause. But lie de¬ 
termined once more to retreat to Scotland; and thus Ids 
scheme was defeated. In fact, he was hut nominally the 
leader of the forces, jiis generals, the chiefs of Highland 

elans, were, from tluir education, ignorant; and from their 
independency, obstinate. They each embraced peculiar 
systems, and began to contend with each other for the pre¬ 
eminence; so that, after violent disputes, they resolved to 
march hack. They effected their retreat to Carlisle with¬ 
out. any loss; and from thence crossed the rivers Eden and 
Solway into Scotland. In this irruption, however, they pre¬ 
served all the rules of war; they desisted, in a great, mea¬ 
sure, from rapine, levied contributions, and, in the usual 
form, left a garrison in Carlisle at t.ieir retreat; which, a 
short time after, to the number of 400, surrendered to the 
duke of Cumberland prisoners at discretion. The Pretender 
being returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glasgow; from 
which city he exacted severe contributions. Advancing to 
Stirling, he was joined by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head 
of some forces which had been assembled in his absence. 
Other elans, to the number of two thousand, came in like¬ 
wise; Spain sent him some supplies of money; and, in one 
or two skirmishes with the royalists, his generals came off 
5 N 
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with victory; so that his affairs once more seemed to wear 
an aspect of success. Being joined by lord John Druin- 
inoml, he invested the castle of Stirling, commanded by 
general Blakeney; but his forces, being unused to sieges, 
consumed much time to no purpose. General Hawley, who 
commanded a considerable body of forces near Edinburgh, 
undertook to raise the siege. He advnneed towards the re¬ 
bel army, and rendezvoused his whole forces at Falkirk, 
while the rebels lay encamped at no great distance. After 
two) days mutually examining each other’s strength, the re¬ 
bels, on Jan. 17, came on in full spirits to attack the king’s 
army. The Pretender, who stood in the front line, gave 
flic signal to fire; and the first volley served to put Haw- 
lev’s forces into confusion. The horse retreated with pre¬ 
cipitation, and fell in upon their own infantry : the rebels 
followed their blow; and the greatest part of the royal army 
Hcd with the utmost precipitation. They retired in con¬ 
fusion to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with part of 
their tents and artillery, to the rebels. This was the end of 
all their triumphs. But a new scene of conduct was now 
going to open; for the duke of Cumberland, at that time the 
favourite of the English army, had put himself at the head 
of the troops at Edinburgh, which consisted of about four¬ 
teen thousand men. He resolved therefore to eome to a 
battle as soon as possible; and marched forward, while the 
young adventurer retired at his approach. The duke ad- 
\ a need to Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke of 
Gordon, and some other lords, attached to his family and 
cause. After having refreshed his troops there for some 
time, lie renewed his march : and in twelve days came upon 
the bunks of the deep and rapid river Spey. This 
was a place where the rebels might have disputed his 
passage; but they seemed now totally void of all counsel 
and subordination, without conduct, and without expect¬ 
ation. The duke still proceeded in his pursuit; and, at 
length, had advice that the enemy had advanced from In¬ 
verness to the plain of Cullodcn, which was about, nine 
miles distant, and there intended to give him battle. On 
. I r this plain the Highlanders were drawn up in order 
‘ ’ ’of battle, to the number of eight thousand men, in 

thirteen divisions, supplied with pieces of artillery. The 
battle began about one o’clock in the afternoon; the can¬ 
non of the king’s army did dreadful execution among the 
enemy; while theirs, being but ill served, was inefl'ei tnnl. 
One of the greatest errors in all the Pretender’s warlike mea¬ 
sures, was his subjecting undisciplined troops to the forms 
of artful war, and thus repressing their native ferocity, from 
which aloiiP. he could hope for success. After they had 
stood the. English fire for some time, they at length became 
impatient for closer engagement; and about five hundred of 
them attacked the English left wing with their accustomed 
fierceness. The lirst line being disordered by this onset, 
two battalions advanced to sup|>ort it, and galled the enemy 
by a terrible and close discharge. At the same time the dra¬ 
goons, under Hawley, and the Argyleshire militia, pulling 
down a park wall that guarded the enemy’s flank, and which 
the rebels had left but feebly defended, fell in among them 
sword in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty mi¬ 
nutes they were totally routed, and the field was covered with 
their wounded and slain, to the number of about three thou¬ 
sand men. The duke, immediately after the derisive action 
at. (..'ulloilen, ordered six-and-thirty deserters to be executed ; 
the eonijnerors spread terror wherever they came; and in a 
short time, the whole country round was one scene of slaugh¬ 
ter, desolation, and plunder; justice seemed to be forgotten, 
and vengeance assumed the name. In the mean time, the 
unhappy fugitive adventurer wandered from mountain to 


mountain, a wretched spectator of all these horrors, the ia« 
suits of his ill-guided ambition. He now underwent a simi¬ 
larity of adventures with Charles II. after the defeat at Wor- 
cester. He sometimes found refuge in eaves and cottages, 
without attendants, and exposed to the mercy of peasants, 
who could pity but not support him. Sometimes he lay in' 
forests with one or two companions of his distress, continu¬ 
ally pursued by the troops of the conqueror, as there weie 
thirty thousand pounds bid for his head. Sheridan, an Irish 
adventurer, was he who kept most faithfully by him, and 
inspired him with courage to support such incredible hard¬ 
ships. He was obliged to trust his life to the fidelity of 
above fifty individuals. One day having walked from 
morning till night, pressed by hunger, and worn by fatigue, 
he ventured to enter a house, the owner of which he well 
knew was attached to the opposi'e patty; “The son of 
your king,” said he, entering, “ comes to beg a bit of bread 
and clothes. I know your present attachment to my adver¬ 
saries, but I believe you have sufficient honour not to abuse 
my confidence, or to take advantage, of my misfortunes. 
Take these rags, that have for some time been my only 
covering, and keep them. You may, probably, restore 
them to nit! one day, when seated on the throne of the kings 
of Great Britain.” Ilis host was touched with his distress, 
assisted him as far us he was able, and never divulged the 
secret. In this maimer he wandered ifmong the frightful 
wilds of Glcngary, for near six months, often hemmed 
round by bis pursuers, but still finding some expedient to 
save lutn from captivitv and death. At length, a privateer 
of St. Mali), hired by bis adherents, aimed in l.oehuaiiaeh, 
in which he embarked, and arrived at France in safety. 
While the prince thus led a wandering and solitary life, the 
seall'olds and the gibbets were bathed with the blood of 
his adherents; seventeen officers of the rebel army were exe¬ 
cuted at Kcmiington Common, in the neighbourhood of 
London, whose constancy m death gained more proselytes 
to their cause than perhaps their victoiies could have done. 
Nine were executed at Carlisle; six at BrainptOki; seven at 
Penrith; and eleven at York. A few obtained pardons; 
and a considerable number were transported to the planta¬ 
tions. The etuis of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the 
lord Bnlmcihio. were tried bv their peers, and found guilty. 
Cromartie was pardoned; the other two were beheaded on 
Tower-hill. Kilmarnock, either from conviction, or from 
the hope of pardon, owned his crime, and declared his re¬ 
pentance of it. On the other hand, Balinerino, who had 
from his youth up been bred to arms, died in a more daring 
manner. When his fellow-sufleror, as commanded, exclaimed, 

“ God bless king George,” Balinerino still held fast to his 
principles, and cried out, “ God bless king James,” and suf¬ 
fered with the utmost intrepidity. Lord larvat, and Mr. 
Radclilf, the titular earl of Dcrwcntwater, suflered the same 
fate with equal resolution.—The flames of war still conti¬ 
nued to rage upon the continent with their accustomed vio¬ 
lence. The French went forward with rapid success, hav¬ 
ing reduced almost the whole Netherlands to their obedi¬ 
ence. In vain the Dutch negociated, supplicated, and 
evaded war; they saw themselves stripped of all those 
strong towns which defended their dominions from invasion ; 
and they now lay almost defenceless, ready to receive terms 
from their conquerors. The people, in several towns, in¬ 
flamed almost to tumult anil sedition, compelled their magis¬ 
trates to declare for the prince of Orange as stadlliolder 
captain-general, and admiral of the United Provinces. Tho 
vigorous consequences of this resolution immediately aj>- 
peared; all commerce with the French was prohibited; the 
Dutch at my was augmented; and orders were issued lu 
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.... commence hostilities against the French by sea and 
' land. About this time the English made an unsuccess¬ 
ful expedition into France, in order to attack Port I’Orient, 
in which they came off without any honour. The French 
gained a considerable victory at Roucroux, in Flanders, over 
the allies, although it procured them no real advantage; and 
it cost them a greater number of lives than those whom they 
obliged to retire. The Dutch, in this general conflict, 
seemed the greatest losers. A victory gained over the al¬ 
lies at La Feldt served to reduce them to a still greater de¬ 
gree of distrust of their generals, than they had hitherto 
shown; but the taking of Bergen-op-Zootn, the strongest 
fortification of Dutch Brabant, uud which put the. French 
in possession of the whole navigation of the Scheldt, threw 
them almost into despair. But these victories in favour of 
France were counterbalanced with almost equal disappoint¬ 
ments. In Italy, the French general, marshal llelleisle’s 
brother, at the head of 34,000 men, attempted to penetrate 
into Piedmont; but his troops were put to the rout, and he 
himself slain. The French king equipped an unsuccessful 
armament for the recovery of Cape Breton; and, not dis¬ 
couraged by this failure, fitted out two squadrons, one to 
make a descent upon the British colonies in America, and 
1748 ^ lc °^ u ‘ r t° assist the operations in the East Indies. 

These, however, were attacked by Anson and Warren, 
and nine of their ships were taken. Soon after this, com¬ 
modore Fox, with six ships of war, took above 40 French 
ships laden from St. Domingo; and this loss was soon after 
followed by another defeat, which the French fleet sustained 
from admiral Hawke, in which seven ships of the line and 
several frigates were taken. This variety of success served 
to make all the powers at war heartily desirous of peace. 
An accommodation was therefore resolved upon : and the 
contending powers agreed to come to a congress at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich and Sir Thomas Ho- 
binson assisted as plenipotentiaries from the king of Great 
Britain. This treaty, which takes its name from that city, 
was concluded on the 7th day of October; a lasting instance, 
of precipitate counsels, and English humility. In 1749, a 
misunderstanding began to break out afresh between his ma¬ 
jesty and the prince of Wales, whose servants, with a few 
independent country gentlemen, now began to form a new 
opposition in the house of commons. The colony of Nova 
Scotia was now planted; which, however, neither answered 
the expectations of the public or its projectors, and which in 
some measure proved the origin of the war that broke out 
in 1755. There were great party-riots at this time, par¬ 
ticularly at Litchfield races, where the duke of Bedford was 
grossly assaulted. In 1750, Mr. Pelham planned and exe¬ 
cuted a scheme for lightening what was then considered the 
immense load of the national debt. This year the attention of 
the public was very much engrossed by the Westminster 
election, in which Lord Trentham and -Sir George Vandepnt 
were competitors. The month of February was rendered 
remarkable by two shocks of an earthquake, that were very 
sensibly felt in the cities of London and Westminster, and 
their environs. The month of May was distinguished by a 
pestilential fever that arose from a contagion among the pri¬ 
soners tried at the Old Bailey, and which proved fatal to the 
lord mayor of London, one alderman, two judges, several 
lawyers, and a considerable number of spectators that attend¬ 
ed the session. Disputes first began to arise this year between 
the courts of England and France respecting the limits of 
Nova Scotia. On the 20th of March, 1751, Frederic prince 
of Wales died of a pleuritic disorder, in the 46t.h year of his 
age. He was possessed of every amiable quality which could 
engage the affection of the people: a tender and obliging 


husband, a fond parent, a kind master, liberal, generous, 
candid, and humane; a munificent patron of the arts; an 
unwearied friend to merit; well disposed to assert the rights 
of mankind in general, and warmly attached to the interest 
of Great Britain. His royal highness left issue, 1. Augusta, 
born Aug. 11, 1737, married to the Hereditary Prince of 
Brunswick, Jan. 16, 1764, and afterwards mother of the late 
unhappy Queen Caroline, consort of George IV.; died March 
23, 1813. 2. His late Majesty George 111. bornMay24, 1738, 
old style. 3. Edward duke of York, born March 14,1739; died 
Sept. 17,1767. 4. Elizabeth Caroline, born in Dec. 1740; died 
Sept. 4, 1759. 5. William Henry, duke of Gloucester, born 
Nov. 25, 1743; married to the countess of Waldegrave, natural 
daughter of Sir E. Walpole, K. B.; died Aug. 25, 1805. 
6. Henry Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born Nov. 7, 1745, 
married in Nov. 1771, to Mrs. Horton, a widow, and daughter 
of lord Irnham ; died Sept. 1790. 7. Louisa Anne, born 

March 8, 1749; since dead. 8. Frederic William, born 
May 13, 1750; died Dee. 31, 1765. 9. Caroline Matilda, 
born July 11, 1751, old style; married Get. 1, 1766, to 
Christian VII. king of Denmark, from whom she was repu¬ 
diated in 1772, and died in 1775. The prince of Orange 
also died in October, in the. 41st year of his age. In May, 
an act passed for changing the style from Old to New, ami 
regulating the commencement of the year, by sinking 11 days 
in Sept. 1752, and afterwards beginning the year on the 1st 
of January. The scrutiny relative to lord Trentham and 
Sir George Vandeput, which had been carried on with great 
acrimony, terminated, and the former took his seat in parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Crowle, one of Sir George’s counsel, was forced 
to ask pardon on his knees at the bar of the house of com¬ 
mons ; which Mr. Murry, brother to lord Elibank, refusing to 
do, hi! was committed close prisoner to Newgate. This year. 
Miss Blandy, for poisoning her father, and Miss Jefferies, 
with one Swan, for murdering her uncle, were executed. In 
1753 passed the two famous bills for naturalizing the Jews, 
and for preventing t landestine marriages: the former, how¬ 
ever, was afterwards repealed. This year too was rendered 
remarkable by the romantic affair of Elizabeth Canning, u 
wench who pretended that on New-year’s day she had been 
seized by two men, under Bedlam Wall, who tore oft’ her 
clothes, gagged her, and carried her to Enfield-Wash; where 
(’twas wiidly affirmed) she had subsisted almost a month on 
only a quartern loaf. On this occasion one' Mary Squires, 
a gipsy, was tried, and sentenced to die, but afterwards re¬ 
prieved, to the great joy of all persons of sense and huma¬ 
nity ; and Canning being tried for perjury, was transported 
for life in 1754. The society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, was founded about 
this time, lu 1754, the public of England sustained a great 
loss in the death of Mr. Pelham, who was succeeded as 
prime minister by his brother the duke of Newcastle. 
About this time intelligence arrived which excited the most 
vivid emotions of grief and compassion amongst all ranks 
throughout the nation. On the 1st of Nov. 1755, two tre¬ 
mendous shocks of earthquake almost destroyed the eity 
of Lisbon; they continued for near a quarter of pn hour, 
and were immediately followed by a most extraordinary 
rise and inundation of the Tagus. In the space of a few 
minutes, a vast number of churches, monasteries, and many 
thousand private houses, were thrown to she ground. It 
was computed that ten thousand of the inhabitants were 
killed by the fall of the buildings, or swallowed up in the 
chasms formed by the numerous and horrid partings of the 
earth. The parliament of Great Britain genertasly voted 
the sum of 100,0001. for the use of the distressed inhabit¬ 
ants of that metropolis, “ Amidst the millions expended 
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fur the purposes of devastation and destruction,” says a 
modem writer, “ a rote of this description seems as a para¬ 
dise blooming in the wild.” The barefaced encroachments 
of the French, who had built forts on our back settlements 
in America, .and the dispositions they made for sending over 
vast bodies of veteran troops to support those encroach¬ 
ments, produced a wonderful spirit in England; especially 
after admiral Boscawcn was ordered with 11 ships of the 
line, besides a frigate and two regiments, to sail to the banks 
of Newfoundland, where he came up with and took two 
French men of war, the rest of their fleet escaping up the 
river St. Lawrence, by the straits of Belleisle. No sooner 
was it known that hostilities were begun, than the public 
of England poured their money into the government’s loan; 
and orders were issued for making general reprisals in Eu¬ 
rope as well as in America, and that all the French ships, 
whether outward or homeward bound, should be stopped 
and brought into British ports. These orders were so effec¬ 
tual, that, before the end of the year 1755, above 300 of 
the richest French merchant ships, and above 8000 of their 
best sailors, were brought into British ports. This well- 
timed measure had such an effect, that the French had nei¬ 
ther hands to navigate their merchantmen, nor to man their 
ships of war; for, about two years after, near 30,000 French 
seamen were found to be prisoners in England. In July, ge¬ 
neral Braddoek, who had been injudiciously sent from Eng¬ 
land to attack the French, and reduce the torts on the Ohio, 
was defeated and killed by falling into an ambuscade of the 
French and Indians near F’oit du Qiicsnc; but major-gene¬ 
ral Johnson defeated a body of French near Crown Point, 
of whom he killed about 1000. On the 18t.h of May, 1750, 
Great Britain declared war solemnly against France. The 
English at this time could not be said to have any first mi¬ 
nister; some great men agreed in nothing but in opposing 
the measures of the cabinet. The English navy in 1755 
consisted of one ship of-110 guns, five of 100 guns each, 
thirteen of 90, eight of 80, five of 7-1, twenty- •nine of 70, 
four of fid, one of ti l, thirty-three of (it), three of 54, twenty- 
eight of 50, lour of 44, thirty-five of 40, and forty-two of 
20, lour sloops of war of 18 guns each, two of l(i, eleven 
ol 14, thirteen of 13, and one of ten, besides a great num¬ 
ber of honihkctchcs, fire-ships, and tenders ; a force suffi¬ 
cient to oppose the united maritime strength of all the 
powers of Europe; whilst that of the FVncb, even at the 
end of this year, and including the ships then upon the 
stocks, amounted to no more than six ships of 80 guns, 
twenty-one of 74, one of 73, four of 70, thirty-one of (i t, 
two ot (it), six of 50, and thirty-two frigates. In proportion 
as the spirits of the public were elevated by those invin¬ 
cible armaments, they were sunk with an account that tin: 
French had landed 11,000 men in Minorca, to attack Fort 
St. Philip there ; that admiral Byng, who had been sent out 
with a squadron, at least equal to that of the French, laid 
been baffled if not defeated by their admiral Galissionierc, 
and that at. last Minorca was surrendered by general Blake- 
noy. 1 he English were far more alarmed than they ought to 
have been at those events. The loss of Minorca was more 
shamelul, than detrimental to the kingdom; but. the public 
oulery was such, that the king gave lip Bvng- to policy, 
under the. character of public justice, and he was shot 
at Portsmouth for cowardice. It was about this time that 
Mr. l’itt was placed, as seeu-tary of state, at the head of 
the administration, lie had been long known to lx; a 
bold speaker, and lie soon proved himself to he a spirited 
minister. 1 lie miscarriages in the Mediterranean had no 
consequence but the loss ot Fort. St. Philip, which was more 
than repaired by the vast success of the English privateers 


both in Europe and America. The succetisea of tho English 
in the East Indies, under colonel Clive, were almost in¬ 
credible. He defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, and placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the 
ancient seat of tho new nabobs of those provinces. Suraja 
Dowla, who was in the French interest, was, a few days 
after his being defeated, taken by the new nabob, Jaffier 
Ally Cawn’s son, and put to death. This event laid the 
foundation of the present amazing extent of riches and 
territory which the English now possess in the East Indies. 
Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new system of 
operations against Frauce, than which nothing could be 
better calculated to restore the spirits of his countrymen, 
anti alarm their enemies. Far from dreading an invasion, ho 
planned an expedition for carrying the arms of England into 
France itself, and the descent was to be made at Roehfort, 
under general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command tho 
land troops. Nothing could be more promising than the 
dispositions for this expedition. It sailed on the 8th of Sept. 
1757, and admiral Hawke brought botli the sea and land 
forces back on the 6th of Oct. to St. Helen’s, without tho 
general making an attempt to land on the coast of France. 
He was iried and acquitted, without the public murmuring; 
so high an opinion had tho people of the minister, who, to 
do him justice, did not suffer a man or ship belonging to 
the English army or navy to lie idle. Jan. 6, 1757, the 
French king was stabbed in his side, as he was getting into 
his eoai'li, by one Damien, who, though evidently a maniac, 
was punished with most cruel and exquisite tortures. The 
French having attacked the electorate of Hanover with a 
powerful army, merely because his Britannic majesty re¬ 
fused to wink at their encroachments in America, the Eng¬ 
lish parliament, in gratitude, voted large supplies of men 
and money in defence of the electoral dominions. The 
duke of Cumberland had been sent thither to command 
an army of observation; but lie. had been so powerfully 
pressed by a superioi army, that he found himself obliged 
to lay down his arms; and the French, under the duke of 
Richelieu, took possession of that electora'c mid its capital. 
At this time a scarcity next to a l’an..iie raged in Eng¬ 
land; and tho Hessian troops, who, with the Hanoverians, 
had been sent to defend the kingdom from an invasion in¬ 
tended by the French, remained still in England. So many 
difficulties concurring, in 1758, a treaty of mutual defence 
was agreed to between his majesty and the king of Prussia, 
in consequence of which the parliament, voted 670,0001. to 
his Prussian majesty; and also voted large sums, amount¬ 
ing in the whole to near two millions a year, for the pay¬ 
ment of 50,000 of the troops of Hanoi er, Ilesse-Cassel, 
Saxe-Gotha, Wolfonbuttel, and Biiekcburg. This treaty, 
which proved afterwards very burdensome to England, was 
intended to unite the protestunt interest in Germany. 
George 1L with the consent of his Prussian majesty, pre¬ 
tending that the French had violated the convention con¬ 
cluded between them and the duke of Cumberland, at Clos- 
terseven, ordered his Hanoverian subjects to resume their 
arms, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, a Prussian ge¬ 
neral, who instantly drove, them out of Hanover; and the 
duke of Marlborough, after the English had repeatedly in¬ 
sulted the French coasts, by destroying their stores and ship¬ 
ping at. St. Malocs and Cherbourg, marched into Germany, 
and joined prince Ferdinand with 12,000 British troops, 
which were afterwards increased to 35,000. A sharp war 
ensued. The English every where performed wonders, 
and, according to the accounts in the London Gazette, they 
were every where victorious; but nothing decisive follow¬ 
ed, and the enemy opened every campaign with advantage. 
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Even the battle of Minden, the most honourable to the vic¬ 
tors, perhaps, in the English annals, in which about 7000 
English defeated 80,000 French regular troops in fair 
battle, contributed nothing to the conclusion of the war, 
or towards weakening the French in Germany. The Eng¬ 
lish bore the expense of the war with cheerfulness, and ap¬ 
plauded Mr. Pitt’s administration, because their splendid 
* accesses in every other part cf the globe demonstrated that 
lie was in earnest. Admiral Boscawen a«,J gtneidi Am¬ 
herst, in August 1758, reduced and demolished Louisburg, 
in North America, which lmd been restored to the French 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chnpelle, and took five or six French 
ships of the line. Froutenac and Fort du Quesne, in the 
same quarter, fell also into the hands of the English: ac¬ 
quisitions that far overbalanced a check which the Eng¬ 
lish received at Ticouderago, and the loss of about 300 of 
the English guards at St. Cas, as they were returning 
under general Bligli from the coast of France. The Eng¬ 
lish affairs in the East Indies this year proved equally for¬ 
tunate. The lords of the admiralty received letters from 
thence, with an account of Admiral l’ocoek engaging the 
French fleet near Fort St. David’s March ‘29, in which en¬ 
gagement a French man of war, called the Bienaime, of 
74 guns, was so much damaged that they ran her on 
shore; the French had 600 killed and wounded on this 
occasion, and the English only 29 killed and 89 wounded; 
that on August 3d following, he engaged the French fleet 
a second time near Pondicherry; when after a brisk firing 
of ten minutes, the French bore away with all the sail 
they could make, and got safe into the road of Pondicherry; 
the loss of the French ill this engagement was 540 killed 
and wounded, and that of the English only 147; and that, 
on December 14 following, general bally, commander of 
the French army in those parts, marched to besiege Ma¬ 
dras, which was defended by the English colonels Law¬ 
rence and Draper; and after a brisk cannonade, which 
lasted till February 16 following, the English having received 
a reinforcement of 600 men, general Tally thought pro¬ 
per to raise the. siege, and retire with precipitation, leav¬ 
ing behind him 40 pieces of caution. The year 1759 was 
introduced by the taking of the island of Goree, on the 
coast of Africa, by commodore Keppcl. Three capital 
expeditions had Wen planned for this year in America, 
and all of them proved successful. One of them was 
against the French islands of the West Indies, where Gua- 
daloupe was reduced. The second expedition was against 
Quebec, the capital of French Canada. The command 
was given, by the minister’s advice, to general Wolfe, a 
young officer of a truly military genius. Wolfe was op¬ 
posed with far superior forces by Montcalm, the best and 
most successful general the French had. Though the 
situation of the country which Wolfe was to attack, and the 
works the French threw up to prevent a descent of the 
English were deemed impregnable, yet Montcalm never 
relaxed in vigilance. Wolfe’s courage aud perseverance, 
however, surmounting incredible difficulties, he gained the 
heights of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fought and de¬ 
feated the French army, but was himself killed; and 
general Monckton, who was next in command, being 
wounded, the completion of the French defeat, and the 
glory of reducing Quebec, was reserved for brigadier- 
general (afterwards lord viscount) Townseml. General 
Amherst, who was the first English general on command 
in America, conducted the third expedition. His orders 
were to reduce all Canada, and to join the army under 
general Wolfe on the banks of the river St. Lawrence. 
This he accomplished; and the French empire in North 


America became subject to Great Britain. The affairs of 
the French being now desperate, and their credit ruined, 
they resolved upon an attempt to retrieve all by an in¬ 
vasion of Great Britain; but on August 18, 1759, admiral 
Boscawen attacked the Toulon squadron, commanded by 
M. de la Clue, near the straits of Gibralter, took Le 
Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Modesle of 
74 guns, and burnt L’Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable 
of 74 guns. The rest of the fleet, consisting of seven 
ships of the line and three frigates, made their escape in 
the night. And on November 20, Sir Edward Hawke de¬ 
feated the Brest fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off 
the island of Dumet, in the Bay of Biscay. The For¬ 
midable, a French man of war of 80 guns, was taken; 
the Thesee of 74, and the Supcrbe of 70 guns, were sunk; 
and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 74 guns, 
were burnt. Seven or eight French men of war of the 
line got up the river Villaine, by throwing their guns over- 
hoard; and the rest of the fleet, consisting of five ships 
of the line and three frigate’s, escaped in the night. The 
English lost on this occasion, upon the shoals of the 
coasts, the Essex of 64, and the Resolution of 74 guns. 
After this engagement the French gave over all thoughts 
of their intended invasion of Great Britain. In February 
1760, captain Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three sloops of war, alarmed the coasts of Scot¬ 
land, and actually made a descent at Carriekfergus in 
Ireland, was, on his return, met, defeated, and killed, 
by captain Elliot, the commodore of three ships of in¬ 
ferior force. Every day’s gazette added to the accounts 
of the success of the English, and the utter ruin of the 
French finances, which that government did not blush 
publicly to avow’. In short, Great Britain now reigned 
as the sole mistress of the main, and had succeeded in 
every measure that had been projected for her own safety 
and advantage. The war in Germany, however, continued 
still as undecisive as it was expensive, and many in Eng¬ 
land began to consider it now as foreign to the internal 
interests of Great Britain, The French again and again 
shewed dispositions for treating, and the charges of the 
war, which now amounted to little less than 18,000,0001. 
sterling yearly, inclined the British ministry to listen to 
their proposals. A negociation was accordingly' entered 
upon; but it proved abortive, as did many other pro¬ 
jects for accommodation. On the 5th of May. carl Ferrers 
was executed at Tyburn, for the murder of Mr. John¬ 
son his steward; and on the 25th of October 1700, 
George II. died suddenly, full of years and glory, in the 
77th year of his ago, and 33d of his reign. By his con¬ 
sort Wilhelmina Caroline, (daughter of John Frederick, 
margrave of Brandrnburgh-Anspaeh,) to whom he was 
married on September 2, 1705, lie had the following issue: 

1. Frederick Lewis prince of Wales, &c.. born at Han¬ 
over, January 20, 1706-7, and died March 20, 1750-1. 

2. Ann, born November 2, 1709, married to Charles William, 

prince of Orange, March 14, 1734, and died January 12, 
1759. 3. Amelia Sophia Eleonora, born May 30, i 711, 

and died October 31, 1786. 4. Elizabeth Caroline, horn 

May 30, 1713, mid died December 18, 1728. 5. Wil¬ 
liam Augustus, duke of Cumberland, born April 15, 1721, 
and died October 31, 1765. 6. Mary, born February 22, 
1722-3, married to Charles, prince of Ilesse-Casscl, May 8, 
1740, and died January 13, 1759. 7. Louisa, born De¬ 

cember 27, 1724, and in November 1743, married to the 
prince royal, afterwards king of Denmark, by whom she 
was mother to king Christian VII.; she died December 8. 
1751. Coder George II- Great Britain may be said to 
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have attained her adult a^e; but she also began to exhibit 
that disposition for profuse expenditure, which has since 
proved detrimental to her finances, and to support which 
measures were resorted to, and have since been pursued, 
but little suitable to the genius and feelings of a free nation. 
The powers of the human mind were freely and fully exercised 
during this reign. Considerable progress was made in the 
mathematics and astronomy by Saunderson, Bradley, Mac- 
laurin, Smith, and the two Simpsons. Among the clergy, 
Sherlock, Iloadley, Seeker, Conybcare, and Wurburton, For¬ 
ster and Lcland, were equally distinguished for their genius 
and erudition. Some curious discoveries in anatomy were 
made by the ingenuity and dexterity of Hunter and Munro; 
and surgery was brought to great perfection under the 
auspices of Chcseldcn and Sharpe. Among the literati, 
Young still survived, a venerable monument of poetical talent. 
Thomson, the poet of the Seasons, displayed a luxurianey of 
genius in describing the beauties of nature. Akcnside and 
Armstrong excelled in didactic poetry. Even the Epopoea 
did not disdain an English dress, but appeared to advantage 
in the Leonidas of Glover, and the Epigoniud of W ilkie. 
The public acknowledged a considerable share of’ dramatic 
merit in the tragedies of Young, Mallet, Home, and some 
other less distinguished authors. The exhibitions of the 
stage were improved to the most exquisite entertainment, 
by the talents and management of Garrick, who greatly 
surpassed all his predecessors of this and perhaps evety other 
nation, in his genius for acting; in the sweetness and variety 
ol his tones; the irresistible magic of his eye; the fire and 
vivacity of his action; the elegance of attitude; and the 
''hole pathos of expression. That Great Britain was not 
barren of poets at this period, appears from the detached per¬ 
formances of Johnson,'Mason, Gray, the two Whiteheads, 
and the two Wartons, besides a gieat number of other 
bards, who have sported in lyric poetry, and acquired the. 
applause of their fellow citizens. Even the female sex dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by their taste and ingenuity. Miss 
Garter rivalled the celebrated Daeier in learning and criti¬ 
cal knowledge; and Mrs. Lennox signalized herself by many 
successful efforts of genius, both in poetry and in prose. 
Johnson, inferior to none in philosophy, philology, poetry, 
and classical learning, stands ft remost as ail essayist, justly 
admired for the dignity, strength, and variety of his style, 
as well as for the agreeable manner in which he investigates 
the human heart, tracing every interesting emotion, and open¬ 
ing all the sources of morality. England was not defective 
in other arts that embellish and amuse. Music became a 
fashionable study, and its professors generally caressed by the 
public. Among the few natives of England who distinguished 
themselves by their talents in this art. Green, Howard, Arne, 
and Boyce, were the most remarkable. The British soil, 
which had hitherto been barren in the article of painting, now 
produced some artists of extraordinary merit. Hogarth ex¬ 
celled all the world in exhibiting the scenes of ordinary life in 
humorous historical designs. Hudson, Reynolds, and Rum- 
say, distinguished themselves by their superior merit in por¬ 
traits ; a branch that was successfully cultivated by many 
other English painters. The art of engraving was brought to 
perfection by Stiaiigc, and laudably practised by several other 
masters; and great improvements were made in inezzotiuto, 
miniature, and enamel. Many fair monuments of sculpture or 
statuary were raised by Itysbraek, Roubilliac, and Wilton. 
Architecture, which had been cherished by the elegant taste 
of Burlington, soon liecame a favourite study, ami many mag¬ 
nificent edifices were rcaicd in different parts of the king¬ 
dom. 

GEORGE III. eldest son of Frederick, prince of Wales, 


was proclaimed king of Great Britain, October 26, 1760. 
The brighter the national glory was at the time of Geoige the 
Secoud’s death, the more arduous was the province of his suc¬ 
cessor. Born and bred in England, the young king had no 
prepossessions but for his native country, and an excellent 
education gave him true notions of ils interest. He knew 
that neither the finances nor the population of England 
could long furnish meu and money for supplying the neces¬ 
sity of the war, successful as it was; yet he was obliged to 
continue it, so as to bring it to a successful issue. Having 
chosen for his first minister the Earl of Bute, whom he hud 
known ever since he began to know himself; almost the first 
act of his reign, was to convince the public, that the death 
of his predecessor should not relax the operations of the war. 
Accordingly, in 1761, the island of Belleisle, on the coast of 
France, surrendered to his majesty’s ships and forces under 
commodore Keppel and general Hodgson; as did the im¬ 
portant fortress of Ponclichery, in the East Indies, to colonel 
Coote and admiral Stevens. The operations against the 
French West Indies still continued under general Monekton, 
lord Rollo, and sir James Douglass: and in 1762, the island 
of Martiuico, till then deemed impregnable, with the islands 
of Grenada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of less note, 
were subdued by the British arms with inconceivable rapi¬ 
dity. By this time the celebrated family compact, among all 
the branches of the Bourbon family, had been concluded, 
and it was found necessary to declare war against Spain, 
who, although no principal in the quarrel, had scandal¬ 
ously abused her neutrality in favour of the French. A 
respectable armament was fitted out under admiral Po- 
eock, having the earl of Albemarle on board to command 
the land forces; and the vitals of the Spanish monarchy 
were struck at by the reduction of the llavannah, the 
strongest and most important fort which his catholic majesty 
held in the West Indies. The capture of the Ilermione, a 
large Spanish register-ship, bound from Lima to Cadiz, the 
cargo of which was valued at a million sterling, preceded 
the birtli of the prince of Wales, his present Majesty ; and 
the treasure passed in triumph through Westminster to the 
Bank the very hour he was born. The loss of the Ha- 
vannali, with the ships and treasures there taken from 
the Spaniards, was succeeded by the reduction of Manilla, 
in the East Indies, by general Draper and admiral 
Cornish, with the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned 
worth three millions of dollars. To counteract these 
dreadful blows given to the family compact, the French 
and Spaniards opened their last resource, and invaded Por¬ 
tugal, which had been always under the peculiar protection 
of the British arms. This measure very much embarrassed 
the British ministry; but the armaments sent over for the 
defence of Portugal had no great difficulty in cheeking the 
progress of the Spaniards. Negociations for peace were re¬ 
sumed, and the necessity of concluding a pacification was 
acknowledged by all his majesty’s ministers and privy coun¬ 
sellors, excepting two. Many difficulties were surmounted ; 
but the equally useless and expensive war in Germany was 
continued between the French and English with greater 
fury than ever. The enemy, however, at last granted such 
terms as the British ministry thought admissible; a ces¬ 
sation of arms took place in Germany, and in all other 
quarters; and on the 10th of February, 1763, the defini¬ 
tive treaty of peace between bis Britannic majesty, the king 
of France, and the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, 
and acceded to by the king of Portugal. The ratifications 
were exchanged at Paris on the 10th of March, on the 
22d. the peace was solemnly proclaimed at the usual places 
in Westminster and London; and the treaty having on the 
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18th been laid before the parliament, it met with the appro¬ 
bation of a majority of botn houses. Never was the fortune 
of any nation higher than that of the British at this period. 
Besides rich possessions in the East and West Indies, with 
others on the coast of Africa, all enlarged by a series of extra¬ 
ordinary success, and confirmed by a perpetual treaty, with¬ 
out including Hudson’s Bay, Newfoundland, or the other 
islands of North America, her dominion extended over all 
that vast continent, which stretches from the mouth of the 
river St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, and from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea. But she was not long to 
enjoy this extent of empire: during the administration of Mr. 
Grenville, in 1765, a stamp duty imposed on the British colo¬ 
nies in America, laid the foundation of quarrels between the 
colonies and the mother country, which ended only in a total 
separation. In the course of the same year, the sovereignty 
of the Isle of Man was annexed to the crown of England; 
and, on account ol’ the seizure of Mr. Wilkes’s papers, general 
warrants, granted by secretaries of state, except in cases of 
high treason, were declared to be illegal. This triumph over 
the ministry, rendered Mr. Wilkes extremely popular; and 
“ Wilkes and Liberty" was echoed from mouth to mouth 
throughout the kingdom. In 1768, he was elected to repre¬ 
sent the county of Middlesex in parliament; but he was soon 
afterwards sent to the King’s Bench prison, fined, and expelled 
the house of commons, fur publishing No. 45, of the North 
Briton, which contained some severe animadversions on the 
king’s speech. Mr. Wilkes's imprisonment expired in 1771, 
when he was chosen one of the sheriffs for London and Mid¬ 
dlesex ; he was subsequently made an alderman, had his debts 
paid, served the office of lord mayor in 1775, and ultimately 
was elected chamberlain of London. In the year 1768, the 
house of commons committed the lord mayor and alderman 
Oliver to the Tower, for detaining and holding to hail one of 
their messengers, who had attempted to execute the speaker’s 
warrant within the city, without the sanction of a magistrate. 
About the same time, the American colonists took up arms, in 
consequence of new duties imposed on tea, paper, glass, and 
other articles. Their first encounter with the British troops 
was on the 19th of April, 1775, at Concord, in New England, 
whither general Gage had sent a party to seize some military 
stores. This was little better than a skirmish, but. as the 
Americans had the advantage it encouraged them to go on; 
and in the same year they met in congress, and assumed the 
title of Thu United and Independent Colonies of North Ame¬ 
rica. Soon after the affair at Concord, the battle of Bunker's 
Hill took place, in which near ."00 of the British officers and 
soldiers were killed. Hostilities continued with various suc¬ 
cess, till 1778, when the French entered into an alliance 
with the United Colonies, and the war assumed a new charac¬ 
ter. The year 1780 was remarkable for one of the most 
dreadful riots that ever happened in the city and suburbs of 
London. An association of Protestant Dissenters, with lord 
George Gordon at their head, while the nation was involved 
in real danger, alarmed themselves with fancied apprehensions 
of popery, and presented a petition signed by 100,000 persons, 
to repeal an art they had just passed in favour of the Catholics. 
They proceeded to the house, in great order, on the 2d of 
June, and the president gave in their petition; but, in the 
course of the day, several lords and commoners were insulted 
by the mob. In the evening, the mob pulled down the Sar¬ 
dinian, and another Romish chapel. On the evening of the 
5th, Lord Mansfield’s and several other houses were sacked; 
and the next day the King’s Bench prison, the New Bridewell, 
the Fleet prison, some popish chapels, and several papists’ 
houses, were destroyed. Fires were seen blazing in every part 


of the capital, and the lawless mob were exacting contribu¬ 
tions from the citizens, while the magistrates, and even the 
ministry, viewed these scenes of desolation with an in¬ 
activity that was astonishing. At length, however, their 
courage seemed roused, troops were called into London from 
all quarters, and were stationed in every part of the town. 
This step effectually checked the progress of the rioters; a 
great number of them were shot by the military, and others 
were taken, tried and executed. Lord George Gordon was 
also tried but acquitted. In 1782, the British affairs in Ame¬ 
rica began to appear desperate, and every one seemed desi¬ 
rous of bringing it to a conclusion, except those who had 
been the cause of it. In the mean time, admiral Rodney de¬ 
feated the French fleet under Count de Grasse, in the West 
Indies: four French ships were taken, one sunk; and a fifth, 
which had been taken, blew up. Admiral Hood also captured 
four, and admiral Barrington ^wo ships of war, and ten sail 
under their convoy. The Count de Grasse was taken, and 
brought to England ; but most of the prizes, with some of 
the British ships, were lost, in their passage to England, in a 
violent storm. The Spaniards, who had also engaged on the 
side of the Americans, took the Bahama Islands, and be¬ 
sieged Gibraltar with vigorous perseverance ; till their efforts 
were rendered ineffectual by the bravery and conduct o 
general Elliot. He permitted them almost to complete their 
works on the land side, when he began such a heavy tire of 
carcasses, hot shot, and shells, that all their batteries were 
either damaged or destroyed. Soon after, another attaek 
was made by ten floating batteries, built by the Spaniards at 
an enormous expence; but, by an incessant fire of red-hot 
balls from the besieged, most of them were set. in Haines, and 
great numbers of the men killed and blown up. In 1783, all 
parties being tired of the war, the provisional articles between 
England and America were made public; by which his 
Britannic majesty acknowledged the independence of the 
United States of North America. From this period to the 
year 1788, the time passed in political and party contentions, 
without producing any thing very material. Towards the 
dose of this year, his majesty was seized with a violent attack 
of that derangement of intellect, which, soon alter his ac¬ 
cession, had slightly manifested itself, and which at subse¬ 
quent periods continued to molest him, till at length it totally 
incapacitated him for his high station. The nation was thrown 
into general alarm by tliis calamity, and public prayers were 
most earnestly offered up to heaven for his recovery. On 
Sunday the 13th of July, 1788, about nine in the morning, 
without any eclipse, a dreadful darkness suddenly overspread 
several parts of France. It was the prelude of such a 
tempest as is unexampled in the temperate climates ot 
Europe. Wind, rain, hail, and thunder, seemed to contend 
in impetuosity; but (be bail was the great instrument of 
ruin ; and instead of the rich piospects of an early autumn, 
the fare of nature, in the space of an hour, presented the* 
dreary aspect of universal winter. The soil was converted 
into a morass, the standing corn beaten into the quagmire, 
the vines broken to pieces, the fruit trees demolished, and 
unmelted hail lying in heaps like rocks of solid ice. Even the 
robust forest-trees were unable to withstand the fury of the 
tempest. The hail was composed of enormous, solid, and 
angular pieces of ice, some of them weighing f-otn eight to 
ton ounces. The country people, beaten down in the fields 
on their way to church, amidst this concussion of the ele¬ 
ments, concluded that the lust day was arrived ; and scarcely 
attempting to extricate themselves, lay despairing and haft 
suffocated amidst the water and the mud, expecting the im¬ 
mediate dissolution of all things. The storm was irrcgidm ui 
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its devastations ; for while several rich districts were laid en¬ 
tirely waste, some intermediate portions of country were 
comparatively little injured. The year 1789 opcneil with 
violent debates in both houses of parliament, on the mode 
of proceeding to business, in order to settle the regency 
during the unhappy indisposition of the king. This fer¬ 
ment continued till the 3d rtf Feb, when certain lords were 
appointed as commissioners to supply the place of the king, 
till a regent should bo appointed. A bill was then brought 
into the house of commons, and afterwards sent to the lords, 
for appointing the prince of Wales regent under certain re¬ 
strictions, which met with violent opposition in both houses. 
The hill, however, was in its last stage, when, on the 10th 
of March, his majesty sent a message to parliament, ac¬ 
quainting them wi.h his happy recovery. The universal joy 
which this happy and unexpected event occasioned, was ex¬ 
pressed by illuminations, siuji as had never been equalled 
before; and on the 23d April, (St. George's day) whieh had 
been set apart as a day of public thanksgiving, the king, 
with his royal consort, the members of his family and house¬ 
hold, his ministers, most of the nobility and members of the 
house ot Commons, went in solemn procession,'through the 
city, to St. Paul’s cathedral, to give praises to Almighty God 
for his Majesty’s restoration, in 171)0, an armament was 
prepared to act against Spain, on account of entain hostilities 
committed by the Spaniards (at NootRa Sound) on the north¬ 
western coast ot America; but a negociatiou having taken 
place, the Spanish court agreed to an indemnification, and 
peace was re-established upon honourable terms. Another 
rupture had nearly broken out with Russia, in 1790, whieh 
was successfully terminated by negociatiou. In 1793, Great 
Britain was made a party in the war against the French Revo¬ 
lutionists; the dangerous principles which they propagated 
against monarchical and despotic governments ; their public 
execution ot I.ouis XVI. ami their forcibly opening the navi¬ 
gation ot the Scheldt, were made the ostensible motives for 
this measure, which bis majesty announced in person to his 
parliament, on the 21st of June. Hostilities had, indeed, 
been already begun. War against Great Britain and Holland 
had been decreed, outlie 1st Feb. in the French national con¬ 
vention ; soon alter which the duke of York set out for 
Holland, to take the command of the British forces des¬ 
tined to act with the allies, and after several hazardous enter¬ 
prises commenced the siege of Valenciennes, on the 1 1th 
June, whieh surrendered on the 18th July following. The 
islands o! Tobago, St. Pierre and Miquelon, in the West 
Indies were taken from the French, in the course of the 
summer. On the 1 Oth of June the Nymph frigate, captain 
Pelew, of 3(i guns, captured the Cleopatra Frenrli frigate 
of equal force, after a desperate action. In the beginning of 
September the British troops were unfortunate before Dun¬ 
kirk, and compelled to retreat precipitately with a great 
loss of men, camion, and stores. In Aug. Ld. Hood, in con¬ 
junction with the Spaniards, took possession by treaty, of the 
port ol Coition, hut in the latter end of Nov. the allies were 
compelled to evacuate it, after burning ten of the French 
ships of the line, and doing other damage. On the evening 
of the 3d of Feb. 1794, a melancholy accident, was occa¬ 
sioned at the Haymarket theatre from the great pressure of 
the crowd at the opening of the doors, by whieh 8 or 9 per¬ 
sons lost their lives, and 20 or 30 were severely bruised. In 
this year the islands of Martiniro, St. I.ucie, and Guadaloupe, 
were captured by the British commanders in those quarters; 
but the French recovered Gaudaloupc and some other islands, 
and committed great depredations on the British settlements 
on the coast of Africa. These transactions, however, were 


all eclipsed by the great naval victory of Earl Howe, ra¬ 
the 1st June over the French fleet; and during the public 
rejoicing for this victory, advices were received from lord 
Hood of the capture of the island of Corsica. The increased 
expenditure of government in support of a war, foreign from 
British interests, and repugnant to the genius of her revo¬ 
lutionary government, had long excited the dissatisfaction of 
the great body of the nation; and the necessity for a par¬ 
liamentary reformation became daily more conspicuous. To 
eflect this purpose, an extensive association had been formed, 
under the title of the “ Corresponding Society;” of whieh 
the bead-quarters-were in London, with branches in nearly 
every town in the kingdom. This association speedily at¬ 
tracted the notice of ministers; and although Mr. Pitt, in his 
early years, had himself been a member of a society with 
the same professed object, he scrupled not, now that he 
was in high oflieiel authority, to exercise his power to crush 
the spirit, which before lie bad been assiduous to promote. 
Warrants fiotn the secretary of state were therefore issued 
against the leading members of the Society; and many of 
them, including the celebrated John Horne Tooko, were, in 
the close, of the year, tried for treason. Thomas Hardy, the 
secretary to the Society, standing foremost on the list, was 
tried and acquitted on the ,0tIi of November, as were also 
the others on subsequent, days. Their acquittal was consi¬ 
dered as a triumph by the populace; but Use ministry soon 
afterwards procured the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act; 
ami many persons who had become obnoxious to them were 
shut up in prison, without being brought to trial. At this 
time tlio allies on the continent were defeated in every 
quarter, and the duke of York returned to England. On 
the 1-lih of .Mareli, 1795, an action took place between 
the English fleet under admiral Hotliam, consisting of 
14 ships of the line, and the French fleet of about tlie same 
number; but the advantage on the part of the English, 
owing to the stormy state of the weather, was but tri¬ 
fling. A large force, chiefly emigrants, was landed at Qui- 
beron, to aid the royalists; lint it was defeated with im¬ 
mense slaughter. On the Kith Sept, the Cape of Good 
Hope was taken by admiral Elphinstone and General Clarke; 
but oil the 7th of October the English had the mortification 
to have a number of the homeward-bound Mediterranean 
fleet, rieldy laden, taken by a French squadron, with one 
of the convoy, of 74 guns. On the 29th of this month, 
as his majesty proceeded to open the. session of parliament, 
he was grossly insulted by the populace with the cry of 
“ Peace—Give us bread -No war—Down with George,” 
&c. Several persons were taken into custody, among whom 
was Kid Wake, a journeyman printer, who being con¬ 
victed of hissing, hooting, &c. was sentenced to live years 
imprisonment in Gloucester gaol, and to stand in the pil¬ 
lory. Soon after this, an act was passed for the preservation 
of his majesty’s person, which was followed liy another for 
preventing seditious meetings and assemblies. On the 
22d of October, 1799, lord Malmsbury was sent to Paris, 
with a professed view to negociation; but the attempt, of 
which the sincerity w-as much doubted, proved abortive, and 
on the 31st intelligence was received of an attempt to invade 
Ireland by a French fleet of 17 ships of war, which anchored 
in Bantry Bay; but it did not make the threatened descent. 
In the' beginning of 1797 the British arms under gene¬ 
ral Abercrombie and admiral Harvey were very successful 
in the West Indies: and on the 14th of February, a most 
signal victory was gained by Sir J. Jervis, (afterwards lord St. 
Vincent) over the Spaniards, who captured two ships of 112 
guns, one of 84, and one of 74. Equal honour was done 
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to the British flag by admiral Duncan, on the 11th October, 
who gained a complete victory over the Dutch fleet under 
admiral de Winter, and took eleven of their ships. Previous 
to this latter victory a mutiny had arisen in the British fleet, 
and continued for some time, to the great distress of the nation 
and government; but it was quelled at last, and Parker the 
ring-leader, with many others, were executed. liliis year 
1200 Frenchmen were landed at Fisgard, on the Welsh coast, 
and were made prisoners. Another attempt at negociation 
with the French was made, which proved, like the former, un¬ 
successful. In the month of August, great disturbances took 
place in Scotland, particularly at Tranent, in opposition to the 
balloting for the militia; in quelling which, many lives were 
lost. On the 19th of December his majesty, attended by both 
houses of parliament, went in state to St. Paul’s, to return 
thanks for the naval victories obtained over the French, Dutch, 
and Spanish fleets. Adairs in Ireland were at this time de¬ 
plorable : faction had long torn that unhappy country, and in 
the month of May, 1798, a rebellion broke out, which con¬ 
tinued to rage for several months; but at last it was sup¬ 
pressed by the king’s troops, after many thousands of infa¬ 
tuated creatures had perished. In the month of September 
about 1000 French troops lauded in Ireland, and took pos'f-s- 
sion of the town of Kill-ala; but, after some successes owi¬ 
the king’s troops, they were compelled to surrender to general 
Lake. Another and more powerful attempt was made, by a 
formidable armament from Bust: but, being attacked and de¬ 
feated off tlio coast of Ireland, by the fleet, under Sir J. B. 
Warren, all the hopes of the rebels were completely crushed. 
This year an expedition of about 1000 men was sent by the 
English to Ostend, to destroy the gates and sluices of the 
canal of Bruges. The object was ctlceted, but the assailants 
were taken prisoners. This misfortune was amply compen¬ 
sated by naval successes in every quarter; but. especially by 
the ever-incmorable victory of lord Nelson (Aug. 2.) in the hay 
of Aboukir, over the French fleet, which had sailed from Tou¬ 
lon in May, with an army of 06,000 men, under general 
Buonaparte, and had landed them at Alexandria a few days 
before. The result of this brilliant action was seven ships of 
74 guns taken ; one of 80, and one of 74, burnt; besides two 
frigates of 06 guns sunk. Only four of the French fleet escaped. 
In the beginning of this year, a number of persons were ar¬ 
rested at Margate, on suspicion of treasonable intentions and 
practices; among whom were Mr. Arthur O'Connor, John 
Binns, John Alley, James Coigley (alias Morris, alias Favey) 
and Patrick Leary. After undergoing a trial at Maidstone, 
they were all acquitted, except Coigley, who was found guilty, 
and executed on the 6th of June. In 1799, the English power 
in India was greatly extended by the defeat of Tippoo Sail), 
who was slain in battle, and bis capital was taken. In the 
latter end of the summer, an invasion of Holland was effected, 
by the combined English and Russian troops, under the duke 
of York; but, though at first successful, they found it after¬ 
wards expedient to evacuate the country. In the mean time 
the Dutch fleet full into the hands of the British, under admiral 
Mitchell. In the month of October, general Buonaparte re¬ 
turned from.Egypt, and having placed himself at the head of 
the government, soon after made proposals of peace in a letter 
to the king. This, however, was rejected by the Britisli mi¬ 
nistry, who incurred the general displeasure of the country for 
their conduct. On the 15th of December that, great and vir¬ 
tuous man general Washington, the first president of the 
United States of America, died, in the G8th year of his age, 
after a short illness of only three days. In the year 1800, a 
legislative union of Great Britain and Ireland was effected, 
after strong parliamentary opposition, and was decreed to take 
effect on the 1st of January, 1801, with the title of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. On the 15th of May, 
as his majesty entered his box at Drury-lane Theatre, a pistol 
was fired at him from the pit, by one James Iladfield, who hud 
served under the duke of York; but, after a trial for high- 
ircasou, on the 2Glh of June, he was acquitted, on proof of 
his insanity. On the 14th of June, the French gained a me¬ 
morable victory over the Austrians, at the battle of Marengo, 
in Italy, and on the Rhine were equally successful; which 
compelled the Austrians to make peace. About this time an 
expedition, under Sir James Pulteuey, landed a body of troops 
near Ferrol; and having gained complete possession of the 
heights which command the place, and nothing was expected 
but a speedy possession of the town and shipping, a lu-em- 
barkation was ordered, to the great mortification of the troops, 
and to the great surprise of the public. In the beginning- of 
1801, a British force, under general Abercrombie and admiral 
Keith, sailed to the Mediterranean ; and, on the 8th of March, 
effected a landing -at Aboukir, in Egypt, in order to dispossess 
the French of that country; which was ultimately accom¬ 
plished, after several sharp engagements, particularly that on 
the 21st of that month, in which the brave Abercrombie re¬ 
ceived a mortal wound, of which be died about a week Sifter, 
the command devolving on general Hutchinson. In the be¬ 
ginning of this year, a confederacy was formed against Eng¬ 
land, by the Russians, Swedes, and Danes ; and an embargo 
was laid upon all the slops of those nations in British ports. 
The object of the confederacy was to dictate a new maritime 
national law, to the prejudice of England. However, on ihe 
12th of March, a fleet sailed fiom Yaimuiith, under .Sir llvde 
Parker and lord Nelson, for the Baltic; and failing in an at¬ 
tempt, to settle the business by negociation, the latter admiral 
attacked the Danish fleet in the harbour of Copenhagen, under 
their batteries ; and, after destroying nearly the whole of tln-ir 
ships, compelled them to recede from the confederacy ; which 
Sweden also shortly after agreed to do, without resistance; and 
the emperor Paul dying sufldmh / about, the same time, tut end 
was put to this once alarming business. In the spring of this 
year, a change of ministry took place, when Mr. Addington 
.succeeded Mr. Pitt as chancellor of the exchequer. Thrift: 
French ships of the line, in Algeziras Bay, near Gibraltar, 
w ere attacked in the hi ginning of July, by Sir James Saunia- 
rez; but the Hannibal of 74 guns getting aground, was obliged 
to lie abandoned to the enemy: this loss, however, was more 
than overbalanced in a subsequent attack on‘the French and 
Spanish fleets, as they attempted to return to Cadiz; wheu two 
of the largest ships in the Spanish navy were burnt, and u 
French 74 gun ship taken. After this, several attacks were 
made by a light squadron, under lord Nelson, on the flat-bot¬ 
tomed boats, Ac. collected at Boulogne, for the purpose of" 
invading England; but they, totally failed in their object, 
though attended with the loss of many valuable lives. Allans 
were in this state when the public were agreeably surprised 
with the return of peace. On the 1st of October, the welcome 
news was suddenly announced, of preliminaries of peace hav¬ 
ing been signed-hv had llawkesbury on the part of his ma¬ 
jesty, and citizen Otto for the l-’reneh republic. The negoei- 
ation of the definitive treaty, however, proceeded but slowly ; 
its conclusion became a subject of anxio s doubt; and when 
at length it was signed at Amiens, on the 27th of March, 1802, 
it was evident that the two governments did not behold each 
other with sufficient cordiality to ensure a long continuance of 
peace. About this time, colonel Wall, who had been go¬ 
vernor of Gorec, on the African coast, was brought to trial 
at the Otd Bailey, on a charge of murder, committed nine¬ 
teen years before, in his official capacity, by ordering 
a. serjeant to be so severely flogged, without the sanc¬ 
tion of a court-martial, that the man died: the jprv ic- 
5 P 
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turned a verdict of guilty, and he was executed on the 
28th of -January, 1802. Towards the close of the same 
year, a dangerous conspiracy was said to have been 
detected and one colonel Dcspard, a man of broken fortune 
and deranged mind, with six others of the very lowest 
description of society, were tried for high treason, found 
guilty, and executed on the 21st of February. In May, 
1800, hostilities recommenced between Great Britain and 
France. The British ministry, as a preliminary measure, 
embargoed all French vessels in British harbours; and, 
by way of reprisal, Buonaparte, first consul of France, 
made all British visitors and residents in his dominions pri¬ 
soners of war. By this measure hundreds of individuals were 
ruined, and numerous families were driven to great distress. 
The West Indian islands, St. Lucie and Tobago, were taken by 
the British in June; and soon afterwards the French took pos¬ 
session of Hanover. In July of this year, an insurrection took 
place in Dublin, and Lord Kilwarden was dragged from his 
carriage as he passed through the streets, and murdered by 
the infuriated mob. In the months of February and March, 
1804, his majesty experienced a return of his funner incutal 
indisposition; but it happily subsided iu a few weeks. On 
the 20th of May, Napoleon Buonaparte was proclaimed Em¬ 
peror of the French; and on the 2d December he was ennvued 
in that capacity at Paris, by the Pope. In 180.0, Austria and 
Hussia were induced to engage in the war; but they expe¬ 
rienced only reverses. Napoleon drove their armies before 
him, entered Vienna on the 14th November, overthrew their 
united force, at Auslerlitz, on the 2d December, and obliged 
Austria to conclude a separate peace on the 27th. On the22d 
of July, in the same year, admiral Caldcr engaged the com¬ 
bined fleets of France, anti Spain, and took from them-two ships 
of the line : but as this success was not deemed commensurate 
with his advantages and means, he was brought before a court- 
martial lor neglect of duty, and sentenced to be dismissed the 
service. Ilis failure was amply compensated by Lord Nelsou 
on the 21st October, when he engaged the united naval force 
of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, and destroyetl or 
took 19 sail of the line, and made the French admiral and two 
Spanish admirals prisoners. Unhappily his lordship was killed 
in the engagement, to the great regret of the British nation. 
His remains were brought over to England; and a day of 
fasting and humiliation was set apart for his funeral, on the 9th 
Jan. 1 BOG, when they were conducted in solemn |M>mp to St. 
Paul's cathedral, and deposited in the vault beneath. By the 
battle of Trafalgar,the French and Spanish navies were ruined; 
only four ships of the line, belonging to the former, escaped 
the general destruction; and these were fallen in with and 
taken by Sir R. Strachan, on the .'id of Nov. in the same year. 
On the 2lid Jan. 180(>, died Mr. Win. Pitt, in Ins 47lh year, 
who hud long held the reins of administration, with the excep¬ 
tion of the short time during which he resigned them to Mr. 
Addington, for the purpose of concluding the peace of Amiens. 
By his death, the ministry was dissolved, and in the new ar¬ 
rangements, Mr. Fox and his friends were included with the 
Grenville party. The new administration, however, did not 
bold together long; Mr. Fox died iu September following; 
and the late friends of Mr. Pitt again came into office. The 
successes of the Emperor Napoleon were such, that by the 
close of the year 1807, nearly all the powers of the continent 
Imd submitted to him, and declared against Great Britain, whose 
commerce and finances had become the grand objects of his 
hostility. At the commencement of the war, he had threatened 
a descent on the English coast; and had collected a large army 
in the neighbourhood of Boulogne, and provided a numerous 
flotilla to transport it over. But the simultaneous arming of 
the British, as volunteers, in every county, district, town, and 


almost in every village, together with the more regular prepa¬ 
rations for his reception, deterred him from making the attempt; 
and he adopted measures for ruining the country which Ire des¬ 
paired of conquering. In all the countries, over which he had 
influence, British property was sedulously sought after, eoutis- 
cated, and destroyed; and its further importation was prohi¬ 
bited tile most penal decrees. On the 10th January 180(1, 
the Gape of Good Hope, which Imd been restored to the Dutch, 
by the peace, was retaken by Admiral Sir Home Popliam and 
General Sir David Baird. From Afriea, Sir Home proceeded 
to South America, and there, on the 28th June, he made him¬ 
self master of Buenos Ayres; though not having a sufficient 
force for its defence, lie lost it again on the 12th July, after 
sustaining the assaults of the Spaniards for three days. On 
the dd Feb. 1807, Gen. Auchmuty took possession of the town 
and citadel of Montevideo: but this also proved but a tempo¬ 
rary conquest; for in July, Major-general Whitelock, alter 
being repulsed in an attack upon Buenos Ayres, signed a con¬ 
vention for the evacuation of all South America. Early in 
1807, Sir J. T. Duckworth conducted his fleet up the Dardu- 
nelles.with a view to force the Porte from the interest of France; 
but his expedition proved unsuccessful. About the same time, 
a British armament was sent to Egypt, but failed in its object 
of separating that country from the dominion of the Grand 
Signor. The Danish government had not yet declared against 
Great Britain ; but it was evident that it could not long main¬ 
tain its neutraily. It had a numerous fleet in harbour; and 
to frustrate Napoleon’s design of getting it into his possession, 
ihe British ministry sent Admiral Gatnbier with a well ap¬ 
pointed force to seize and bring it away, by treaty if possible, 
otherwise Iiy force. The British were permitted to land on the 
island of Zealand without opposition; but the proposal for 
surrendering the fleet was disdainfully rejected by the Danish 
government. The consequence was, that Copenhagen was 
bombarded for three days; and when it was on the point of 
being taken by assault, a convention was proposed and agreed 
to, on the (ith September, by which the Danish fleet, consist¬ 
ing of 17 ships of the line, 12 frigates, and numerous smaller 
vessels, with all the naval stores in the arsenal, were surren¬ 
dered to Great Britain; but to be returned at the conclusion 
of the war. About the same time, a French army entered Por¬ 
tugal, which had remained in the interest of Great Britain, and 
the Prince Regent and court of Lisbon, to avoid falling into 
their hands, were conveyed in British vessels to the Brazils, on 
the 29th Nov. This was the commencement of the Peninsular 
war, in which the British army repeatedly encountered and de¬ 
feated the veteran troops,with which Napoleon had subjugated 
nearly the rest of Europe. The defeat of the French by Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington) on the 21st Aug. 1807, 
was followed by the convention of Cintra, on the 30th, by which 
they were obliged to evacuate the Portuguese territory. In the 
mean time General Moore had penetrated into the interior of 
Spain; hut in consequence of the union of the French forces, 
he was obliged to retreat towards the close of the year. Being 
overtaken near Corunna, an action took place on the ltith Jan. 
1809, iu which General Moore was killed and Sir D. Baird 
wounded; although they succeeded in effecting the re-em¬ 
barkation of their troops. In July, Sir Arthur Wellesley, ad¬ 
vancing from Lisbon, met the French at Talavera, and gave 
them a repulse on the 21st; but a few days afterwards lie re¬ 
tired, and the rest of the year passed without any operations 
of consequence in that quarter. In the latter end of July,an 
expedition of 100,000 land and sea forces, under the Earl of 
Chatham, was sent to the coast of Holland : Flushing surren¬ 
dered to them on the Kith, and its bason was destroyed; but 
with this trifling exception the expedition proved abortive; the 
troops mostly perished by the unwholesome air of Walchcreu; 
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and in December the sunivorsreturned dejected and degraded. 
On the 25th of October his majesty entered the 50th year of 
his reign, and the day was observed as a general festival, with 
illuminations, bonfires, fireworks, and other demonstrations of 
joy at night. On the 17th Sept. 1810, Sir Arthur Wellesley 
defeated the French Marshal Massena at Busaco, and was re¬ 
warded with a peerage. From this time the war in Spain was 
prosecuted with vigour and success, till in the autumn of 1810, 
the French were driven out of the country, and Lord Welling¬ 
ton, on the 7t.h October, led his victorious army over the Py¬ 
renees into France. The- distressing illness of his youngest 
daughter, the Princess Amelia, who died on the 2d Nov. 1810, 
proved too much for the weakened intellects of her royal 
parent; his mental disorder returned upon him with aggra¬ 
vated symptoms, and issued at length in downright imbecility. 
The parliament met agreeably to its last adjournment, but 
without, summons, on the 1st of November; and as no amend¬ 
ment appeared, on the 2‘2d of December the Commons resolved 
to pass a bill for appointing the Prince of Wales Regent, and 
ho took the oaths in that, capacity on the 8th of February, 
1811. From this period, George III., confined to Windsor 
Castle, was no more publicly heard of, (except in the occa¬ 
sional announcement in the Regent’s speeches, that his dis¬ 
order continued,) till the time of his death, which took place 
on the ‘29th Jan. 1820, in the (50th year of his reign, and 8‘2d 
<>f his age.—George 111. was born 4th June, 1738, ascended 
the British throne 25th Oct. 1760, and wits married 8th Sept. 
1761, to the Princess Charlotte Sophia of Mceklenburgh-Stre- 
litz, born 19th May, 1744, crowned with him 2‘2d Sept. 1761, 
died 17th Nov. 1818, aged 75; by whom he had issue; 1. George 
Frederick Augustus, Prince of Wales, (his late majesty George 
IV.) born 12th of Aug. 1762; married 8th April 179.5, to his 
first cousin Caroline Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of Duke 
Charles of Brunswick, born 17th May, 1768, died 7th Aug. 
1821;'by whom he had issue, Charlotte Caroline Augusta, 
horn 7th Jan. 1796, married ‘2d May, 1816, to Prince Leopold 
George Frederick of Saxe Cobourg; died 6th Nov. 1817.—■ 
2. Frederick, Duke of York, and Bishop of Osnaburgh, born 
Kith Aug. 1763; married ‘29th Sept. 1791, to Frederica Char¬ 
lotte Ulrica Catharine Augusta, eldest daughter of the King of 
Prussia, horn 7.‘h May, 1767, died6th Aug. 1820.—3. William 
lhnry, now William IV., born 21st Aug. 1765; married 11th 
July, 1818, to Princess Adelaide Amelia Louisa, of Saxe Mein- 
ingen, born 13th Aug. 1792.—4. Charlotte Augusta Matilda, 
Princess Royal, born 29th Sept. 1766; married 18th May, 1797, 
to Frederick Charles William, hereditary Prince, and afterwards 
King of Wiirtcinberg, born in 1754, died 30th Oct. 1816.— 
5. Edward, Duke of Kent, born 2d Nov. 1767, died ‘23d Jan. 
1820; married 20th May, 1818, to the Princess Victoria Maria 
Louisa, sister to Prince Leopold of Cobourg, and Princess Dow¬ 
ager of Leiningen, born 17th of August 1-786, by whom he has 
left Alexandrina Victoria, born 24th of May, 1819.—6. Sophia 
Augusta, born 8th Nov. 1768.—7. Elizabeth, bom 22d May, 
1770; married 7th April, 1818, to Prince Philip Augustus 
Frederick, of Hesse Homberg.—8. Ernest Augustus, Duke of 
Cumberland, born 5th of June, 1771; married 29th May, 1815, 
to Frederica Sophia Carolina, daughter of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburgh Strelitz,born20thMarch, 1778.—9. Augustus Frcde~ 
ri&t, Duke of Sussex, born 27th Jan. 1773; married in Nov. 
1793, at Home, to Lady Augusta Murray, daughter of the 
Earl of Dunmore, but the marriage was annulled in Aug. 1794. 
—10. Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, born 24th Feb. 
1774; married 7th May, 1818, to Princess Augusta Wilhelmina 
Louisa, of Hesse, born 2.5th July, 1797, by whom he has issue, 
George Frederick Alexander, born 26th March, 1819.— 
II. Mary, born 25th April, 1776; married 22d July, 1816, to 
ber cousin Frederick William, Duke of Gloucester, bom 15th 


Jan. 1776.—12 .Sophia, born 3d Nov. 1777.—13. Octavius, 
born 23d Feb. 1‘779; died 3d May, 1783.—14. Alfred, born 
22d Sept. 1780; died 20th Aug. l‘78‘2.—15. Amelia, horn 7th 
Aug. 1783; died 24t.h Nov. 1810. 

GEORGE IV. late King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King of Hanover, Arc. and eldest son of 
George HI. was born on the 12th of Aug. 17(52; received the 
office of Regent on the 8th Feb. 1811, succeeded his father as 
King on the 29th Jan. 1820, and was crowned on the 19th 
July, 1821. His early associates, while Prince of Wales, were 
Fox, Sheridan, and other leading characters of the Whig party: 
and it wus generally expected, that, on assuming the reins of 
government, he would have selected his ministers from that 
interest. The nation was, however, disappointed in finding 
him, both as Regent and King, retain a Tory administration. 
The history of his regency presents a brilliant succession of 
victories, gained by the British army in Spain, and in the South 
of France, and in the, Netherlands, under the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, Sir Thomas Graham, and their colleagues; for parti¬ 
culars of which the reader is referred to the Chronology at the 
end of this work, 'flic overthrow of Napoleon’s empire, ami 
tin; restoration of the Bourbons to the government of Frai.re, 
in 1814, was in a great degree the result of those victories 
and after the conclusion of a general pacification, his Roya, 
Highness was visited in London hv the Emperor of Russia and 
the King of Prussia, with a numerous suite of foreign princes, 
nobles, and warriors. During the same period, the navy also 
maintained its former high character in various detached en¬ 
counters with the ships of the North American United States, 
during a state of hostility relative to the right of search, hut 
the warfare was happily put an end to by a negociation, signed 
between the, two powers on the 24th Dee. 1814. The domestic 
history of this prince embraces some painful topics. Soon after 
the birth of the Princess Charlotte, the prince and his consort 
were separated, and the latter became an object of unrelenting 
animosity till death put a period to her sufferings on the 7th 
Aug. 1821.' Her remains were hurried out of the kingdom, 
and deposited in the family vault at Brunswick, on the 2-lth of 
the same month. The Princess Charlotte, the issue of this 
unhappy marriage, had attained her 20th year, when she was 
married to Prince Leopold, of Saxe Cobourg, on the ‘2d May, 
1816) with every prospect of matrimonial felicity; and the 
nation looked up to her as the heir-apparent to the crown, 
with the fondest expectations. An unexpected Mow was, how¬ 
ever, given to the public mind and feeling by her sudden 
death, on the 6th Nov. 1817, a few hours after she had given 
birth to a still-born male child. Peace being restored and 
rendered permanent, his Majesty visited Scotland and Ireland 
in succession, and in both places he was hailed with every 
demonstration of loyalty and attachment. On returning to 
Windsor, a considerable portion of his time was spent in 
retirement. Nothing remarkably occurring to demand the 
exercise of either his authority or talents, he rarely appeared 
in public, or was even seen beyond the circle of his own family, 
and by those official characters with whom frequent intercourse 
became indispensable. Towards the close of life, he was much 
afflicted; when, after a regency of about ten years, and wearing 
the British diadem during an equal period, he was gathered to 
the repose of his fathers on June 26,1830, aged 68; and on his 
death, his present Majesty William IV'. ascended the throne. 

GEO'IIOIA, called by the Persians Gurgistan, and hy the 
Turks Gurtshi, a province of Asia, partly belonging to Persia, 
and partly to the Turks. It comprehends the ancient Iberia, 
and is bounded on the N. by Circassia, and on the S. by Turco- 
mania and Erivan, on the K. by Schirvan and Daghestan, and 
by the Black Sea on the W. The inhabitants, who are very 
fair, and whose women are accounted the most beautiful in the 
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world, are a sort of Christians; hut. thru doctrines greatly dif¬ 
fer from those which are taught by other sects. In disposition 
they are mild, hut extremely ignorant, and addicted to sensual 
pleasure. 

GEO'RGIA, one of the United States of North America, 
290 miles long and 230 broad, is bounded on the K. by the 
Atlantic. Ocean; on the S. by Florida; on the W. by the terri¬ 
tory of Alabama; and on the X. by S.Carolina and Tcnnassc”. 
It contains about 459,000 inhabitants ; it is divided into 10 
counties. The whole coast is bordered with islands, which, 
like the continent, being well wooded, the channel between 
tht% is extremely pleasant. The principal rivers are the Sa¬ 
vannah, Ogecchee, Alaramaha, St. Mary, &c. The winters in 
Georgia are mild and pleasant, ice and snow being seldom scefl. 
The soil varies according to situation, and different degrees of 
improvement. By culture arc produced rice, indigo, cotton, 
silk, Indian corn, tobacco, potatoes, oranges, tigs,pomegranates, 
&e. Louisville has superceded Augusta as the capital. 

GEO'RGIA, SOUTH, the principal of a duster of islands 
in the South Atlantic Ocean, discovered bv Captain Cook, 
in 1775, and so named by him. It. is (i4 miles long, and its 
greatest breadth is about 30. It. abounds in bavs and har¬ 
bours, which the ice renders inaccessible the greatest part 
of the year. The valleys were covered with snow, and the 
only vegetation observed, was a bladed grass growing in 
tufts, wild burnet, and a plant like moss. Not. a stream of 
Irish water was seen on the whole coast. These islands lie 
between 53. 57. and 51. 57. S. lat. and between 35. 34. and 
38. 13. W. Ion. 

GFOTtGIC, s. [yn.i|iyo,-i)c, Gr.] some part of the science 
of husbandry put into a pleasing poetical dress. 

GKO'RGIUM SlUl'S, also called fferscliil, probnblv the 
most remote planet from the sun, was discovered by Dr. llers- 
chel in 1781. It has six satellites, is about 90 times bigger 
than the earth, anil moves round its orbit in about 30, i45 
days 18 hours, at the immense distance, of about 1800 millions 
of miles from the sun. 

GEOT1C, a. [horn yij, Gr.] belonging to the earth. 

GKRA'NIUM, s. a plant of great variety and beauty; the 
most, valuable species are brought from Africa. 

GE'UENT , n. | germs, Lat, | carrying; hearing. 

GKRFA'LCON, s. a bird of pr ey, in size between a vulture 
and a hawk, and next to the eagle in strength. 

GERM A IN, ST. a town of Cornwall, formerly a bishop’s 
see, with a small market, on Friday. It was once the largest, 
town in the county, and still sends two nioml>ers to parliament. 
What is left, of the cathedral is used as the parish chinch; 
and near it is the priory, yet standing. It is 228 miles \V. by 
S. of Loudon. 

GE'RMAN, s. \ germanus, Lat.] a brother; one ap¬ 
proaching to a brother in nearness of blood; applied to 
the children of brothers and sisters, who are called cousins 
german. 

GKRMA'NDKR, s. [germandrir, Fr.] a plant, called also 
groundpinn; likewise a kind of speedwell. 

GERMANY, a country of Europe, hounded on the W. 
hy Swisserlaud, France, the Netherlands, and the German 
Ocean; on the N. by Sleswiek and the Baltic Sea; on the FI. 
by Prussia, Poland, and Hungary; on the S. hy Hungary, 
the Adriatic, Italy, and Swisscrland; being about 040 miles 
in length, and 550 in breadth. The air is temperate and 
wholesome, and the productions are various. Germany con¬ 
tains many sovereign princes, secular and ecclesiastic, who 
are independent of each other; and there were a number of 
free imperial cities, which were so many little republics, go¬ 
verned by their own laws; these altogether constituted a great 
confederacy, governed by general laws, under a sovereign 


who bore, the title of emperor; whose power in the collective 
body, or diet, was only executive. The emperor never¬ 
theless possessed many prerogatives, once of a very ex¬ 
tensive nature, but restricted in later years. His dignity 
was elective, and he possessed it for life. The electors 
were the princes, the lords, and the deputies of cities, till 
the year 1239, when their number was reduced to seven: 
one more was added in 1649, a ninth in 1092, and a 
tenth in 1798; at which time they consisted of the archbishop 
of Rutishon, the king of Bohemia (archduke of Austria,) the 
duke of Bavaria, the, duke of SnXony, the duke of Brau- 
(lenbiirgh (king of Prussia,) the duke of llanover (king of 
Great Britain,) the duke of Wurtzlmrg, the duke of Wiir- 
temherg, the grand duke of Baden, and the prince of Hesse. 
These all bore the title of Electors, and their territories 
were denominated Electorates. Fateh elector bore the title 
of one of the. principal officers of the empire; the elector 
ol Hanover, for instance, being “ arch-treasurer and elector 
of the holy Homan empire.” To prevent the calamities 
of a contested election, a king of the Romans was often 
chosen in the life-time of the emperor, on whose death he 
succeeded to the imperial dignity, as a circumstance of 
course. The supreme authority resided in the diets, which 
consisted of three colleges; that of the electors, that, of the 
princes, and that of the imperial towns. When that of 
the electors and that, of the princes disagreed that of the 
towns could not decide the difference ; though they were 
obliged to give their consent, when the other two were of 
one opinion. The diets had the power of making peace 
or war, of settling general impositions, and of regulating 
all the important affairs of the. empire; though their deci¬ 
sions had not the force of law till sanctioned hy the em¬ 
peror’s consent. All the sovereigns of Germany had abso¬ 
lute authority in their own dominions to raise taxes, levy 
troops, make alliances, &e. provided they did not. prejudice 
the general interests of the empire. They determined all 
causes dcliiiitivcly, except in some particular eases in which 
an appeal might he made to two courts, called the Imperial 
Chamber and the Aulic Council. Germany was divided into 
9 circles, each of which comprehended several’ states ; the 
princes, prelates, and counts of which, with the deputies of 
the imperial towns, met together about their common af¬ 
fairs. Each circle had one or two directors, and a colonel; 
the directors had a power of convoking the assembly of 
the states of tlu.ir circles, and the colonel commanded the 
army. This constitution was gradually dissolved, after 
Napoleon had assumed the imperial title in F’rnnee, and 
extended his influence into Germany. lie advanced the 
dukes of Saxouv, Bavaria, and Wiirtemherg to the dignity 
of kings, formed a kingdom in Westphalia, in favour of his 
brother Jerome, and constituted a new confederacy, called 
the Confederation of the Rhine, of which he declared him¬ 
self the head, under the title of Protector, and into which 
he drew the newly made kings, with the grand duke of Baden 
and several other princes and states. . The ancient imperial 
dignity being thus reduced to an empty title, Francis 11* the 
reigning emperor, formally renounced it. on the 6th Aug. 1806, 
and assumed the title of Hereditary FTnperor of Austria. On 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s empire in 1814, the Confeuc- 
vation of the Rhine, was dissolved, as was also the West¬ 
phalian kingdom; and many of the petty states were re¬ 
stored to their former owners; though the ancient constitu¬ 
tion was not revived ; F’rancis still bears the title of Em¬ 
peror of Austria, which is hereditary in his family, the. 
kings of Saxony, Wiirtemherg, and Bavaria, retain their 
regal dignities, and Hanover has been erected into an here¬ 
ditary kingdom, in favour of its former sovereign the king of 
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Groat Britain. For maintaining the external and internal se- 
< urity of Germany, a new confederacy, bearing the: title of the 
Germanic Confederation, was settled by a congress of the 
princes, &c. held at Vienna, in 1815, by which its affairs were, 
confided to a federative diet of 17 individual and collective 
estates, which holds its sessions at Frankfort-on-the-Mainc, and 
of which Austria has the presidency. The language of Ger¬ 
many is a dialect of the Teutonic, which succeeded that called 
the Celtic. The three principal religious professions are the 
Romish, Lutheran, and Calviuistic. The first prevails in the 
dominions of the emperor, in the ecclesiastical states, and in 
Bavaria; the second in the circles of Upper and Lower Saxony, 
a great part of Westphalia, Franconia, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, 
and in most of the imperial towns; the third in the dominions 
of the king of Prussia, the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and of 
some other princes. 

GLUME, or GERM, $. [(jermen, Lat.] a sprout or shoot; 
that part which grows and spreads. In Botany, that part of a 
flower or plant which contains the seed. Among .Shipping, a 
kind of hark without decks, used in the shallows on the coast 
of Egypt, as drawing but little water. 

GE'RMIN, or GE'RMEN, s. [Lat.] a young sprout or shoot; 
a shooting or sprouting seed. 

To GE'RMIN ATE, v. n. [germino, l.at.] to sprout, bud, 
shoot, or grow. Actively, to cause to bud. 

GERMINATION,®, [germination, Fr.] the act of shooting 
or sprouting; growth. 

GE RUND, s. [yermdinm, Lat.] in the Latin Grammar, a 
verbal uouu ending in di, do, or dum, and governing cases like 
a verb. In English we have no gerunds. 

G EST, s. \tjestvm, Lat.] a deed; an action; an achievement; 
show ; representation; a stage on a journey. 

GESTATION, s. [yestatio, Lat.] the act of bearing young 
in the womlt. 

To GESTICULATE, r. n. [yesticnior, Lat.] to make odd 
gestures; to play antic, tricks; to make postures. 

GESTICULATION, ®. \yesticnlntio, Lat.] the throwing the 
arms or limbs about in odd and antic postures. 

GE'STURE, s. [from yestutn, Lat.] the postures or attitudes 
expressive of a person’s sentiments ; any mov< merit or motion 
of the body. 

To GESTURE, v. a. to accompany one’s delivery with ac¬ 
tion, attitude, or motion of the body. 

To GET, v. a. [pret. / yot anciently ynt; part. pass, yot or 
yotte.n; yetan, yettun, Sax.] to procure, or acquire; to obtain 
by force or seizure; to attain by success; to win ; to possess: 
to beget; to acquire; to gain; to earn by labour and pains ; 
to learn. “ Get by heart the more common and useful words.” 
Watts. To put. into any state ; to prevail on; to draw; to 
betake; to remove by force or art. Neuterly, to arrive at 
any state or posture by degrees' with some kind of labour 
or difficulty. To fall; to come by accident. To find the 
way; to move ; to remove. To go, or rdpair to. To yet 
Off, to sell or dispose of by some artifice or expedient. To 
yet in, to force or find a passage. To become by any act what 
one was not before. To yet off, to escape danger. To yet 
over, to surmount; to conquer; to extricate one’s self from 
any obstacle or impediment which hinders from action, or in¬ 
volves the mind in perplexity. To yet vp, to rise from a seat 
or a bed. 

GETTER, s. one who procures, obtains, or begets. 

GETTING, s. the act of obtaining; acquisition. In Com¬ 
merce, gain or profit. 

GE'WGAW, s. [yeyaf, Sax.] a shewy trifle ; a bauble. 

GEWGAW, a. splendidly trifling; gaudy, without value. 

GlIA'STFUL, gast-ful, a. [yast and fulle, Sax.] dreary; dis¬ 
mal ; melancholy, frightful. Figuratively, sickly. 


GHA'STLINESS, s. horror appearing on the countenance , 
dismal paleness, like a ghost. 

GIIA'STLY, a. like a ghost; with horror and dread painted 
on the countenance; dreadful; horrible; shocking. 

GHENT, a considerable city of the Netherlands containing 
six parish churches besides the cathedral, a great many reli¬ 
gious houses, and about 58,000 inhabitants, but not populous 
in proportion to its extent, it being above seven miles in circuit. 
The city is divided by canals into 2(> islands, and over the 
canals are .'100 bridges. The streets are large, and the market¬ 
place is spacious. It has flourishing manufactures of silk, 
woollen, linen, and a great trade in corn. A large canal passes 
from Ghent to Bruges, and thence to Ostend; uuothcr to IS as 
de Ghent. Ghent is seated on the* confluence of the rivers 
Scheldt, Lis, Moe/.e, and I.iuve, 20 miles N. W. of Brussels. 
Lat. 51. a. N. Ion. a. 41. E. 

GHE'RKIN, gcr-kin, (the y pron. hard) s. [yurcke, Tent.] a 
pickled cucumber. 

GHOST, s. \yast, Sax.] the soul of a man ; a spirit or spectre, 
seen after *he death of a person. When joined with Iloly, it 
implies the third l’crson of the lloly Trinity, otherwise termed 
the Spirit, as this word likewise signifies. To yivc up the yhost, 
to expire ; to die. 

GHO'STLINESS, s. spiritualness; relating to the soul. 

GHOSTLY, a. spiritual, or relating to the soul. 

GIALI.ALI'NA, s. [ ltal.] earth of a bright gold colour, found 
in Naples, very fine, and much valued by painters. 

GIA'MBEUX, jam-hose, s. [ jnmbes, Fr.] armour for the legs; 
greaves. Figuratively, the legs, 

GI'ANT, s. [yiyas, Lat. yeant, Fr.] a man of uncommon 
height of stature. • 

GIANTESS, s. a woman of more than natural height; a 
woman taller than the sex naturally is. 

GIANTLIKE, orGl'ANTLY, «. resembling a giant in tall¬ 
ness ; of an enormous hulk, or exceeding great.' 

GIBBE, x. a cat; any old worn-out animal. 

To Gl’BBER, r. 7i. {from jabber, according to Johnson] to 
speak in an inarticulate or unintelligible manner. 

GIBBERISH, (the</ pronounced bard) s. cant; the pi irate 
language of rogues, gipsies, Are. 

GI’BBKT, s. \yibet, Fr.] a gallows; or a cross post whereon 
malefactors are executed, or hung in chains. 

'I'o GITiBET, v. 7i. to hang or expose on a gibbet. 

GIBBOSITY, x. \yibbosite, Fr.] the quality "of rising in a 
hump, or protuberance; a prominence; convexity. 

GI'BBOl 'S, n. \yibbosns, 1,at.] swelling or rising ; eonvexed ; 
rising in knobs ; erookbaeked. 

(i I'll BO US N ESS, .s', convexity; prominence. 

To GIBE, jibe, (</ soft) e. ». | yuber, old I’r.] to sue r at; 
to deride; to mock; to treat with scorn; to taunt. 

GIBE, s. a taunt, sneer, or expression of ridicule, juiic d 
with contempt. 

Gl'BER, s. a sneercr; a scoffer. 

GI'BINGLY, ad. conti'inpiiouslv, sneeringly. 

GIBLETS, s. | yibtot, *Sax.] the parts of a duck or goose 
which are rtit'olf before it is roasted ; .consisting of the bead 
or neck, part of the wings and the legs, with the gizzard, 
heart, and liver. 

GIliRA'LTAll, a town oi’ Andalusia, in Spain, near a 
mountain of the same name, formerly called Calpu, which, 
with Mount Abyla, or Ape’s Hill, as it is called by sailors, on 
the opposite shore of Africa, were called the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules. It was formerly thought to he impregnable; but. in 
1704, it was taken by Sir George Rook. The French and 
Spaniards attempted to retake it the same year, i.ad 400 or 
500 of them crept up the rock which covers the town, ir. the- 
night-time, but were driven down headlong the next moin- 
5 Q 
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lag. In 1727, the Spaniards besieged it again, and attempted 
to blow up the rock ; which they found impracticable. In the 
course of the American war, the Spaniards besieged it, from 
_ July, 1779, to February, 1783; but their ever-memorable at¬ 
tack, on September 13, 1782, with floating batteries of 212 
brass cannon, &c. in ships from 1400 to 600 tons burden, 
ended in the destruetkm of all the ships, with most of the as¬ 
sailants in them. The garrison here are cooped up in a very 
narrow compass, and, in time of war, have no provisions but 
what are brought from Barbary and England. The fortress is 
now so strong by art and nature, as probably to bid defiance 
to the utmost eflorts of an enemy: upwards of 300 pieces of 
cannon are mounted on the works. The town of Gibraltar, 
which contains several streets, one pretty spacious and well 
paved, the others narrow and dirty, has three gates, and is 
built at the foot of a barren rock, or craggy hill, which rises 
about 1400 feet above the level of the sea, in a peninsula, 
which can be approached only by a narrow passage, between 
the mountain and the sea. Across this isthmus the Spaniards 
have drawn a fortified line, to prevent the garrison from having 
anv communication with the country. The garrison consists 
of 6000 men; the English, Spaniards, Portuguese, and Jews, 
(of which the. latter are most numerous,) to 17,500. Here is 
one English and one Spanish church,and 4 Jews’ synagogues. 
The road is not safe against storms, nor convenient for refitting 
vessels ; the harbour is formed by two moles, one of which is 
300 feet, in length. On the summit of the rock is a plain, 
which affords a fine prospect of the sea on each side the Strait, 
as also of llurbary, Fez, and Morocco, in Africa, and of 
Seville and Granada, in Spain. The Strait of Gibraltar is 
about 24 miles in length, and 15 in broudth, and a strong 
current always runs through it from the ocean to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Gibraltar is 25 miles N. of Ceuta, and GO S. E. of 
Cadiz. I.at. 36: 6. N. Ion. 5. 20. W. 

GI'BSTAFP, s. a long staff to gauge water, or to shove forth 
a vessel into the deep. A weapon used formerly to fight beasts 
upon the stage. 

GIDDILY, (the g pron.hard) ad. the appearance of external 
things turning round though at rest, with a swimming in the 
head. Figuratively, without steadiness or forethought; heed¬ 
lessly ; negligently; inconstantly. 

GIDDINESS, (the g pron. hard) s. the state of being 
giddy; inability to keep its place; inconstancy. 

GIDDY, (the g pron. hard) a. \gidig, Sax.] having a swim¬ 
ming in the head, whereby external things, though at rest, seem 
to turn round; changeable; inconstant; unsteady; heedless; 
elated too much with success or praise. 

GIDDYBRAINED, a. careless; thoughtless. 

GI'DDYPACF.D, o. moving without regularity. 

GIKR-EA'GLE, s. a bird mentioned in scripture. 

GIFT, (the g pron. hard) t. [gift. Sax.] something bestowed 
on another without price aj exchange; the act of giving. 
When applied to the Deity, an offering or oblation. 

GI FTED, (the g hard) a. given or bestowed; not acquired 
labour. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 

GIG, (the g pron. hard) s. [etymology uncertain) a small top 
made of horn, which is kept spinning by whipping it with a 
thong ; also a kind of carriage ; a ship’s wherry. 

GIGA NTIC, ji-gan-tik, (last g pron. hard) a. [from gigas, 
I at. | resembling a giant; of enormous size. Figuratively, ex¬ 
ceedingly wicked; atrocious, irresistible. 

To GiGGI.F., (the g pron. bard) v. n. [gichden, Fr.] to be 
inclined to laugh ; to laugh at trifles ; to titter. 

Gl GGLEll, (the g pron. hard)*, one who laughs at the least 
trifle ; one very much inclined to laughter. 

GI'GGLESWICK, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
half a mile fiom Settle on the Kibble. At the foot of a moun¬ 


tain is a spring, which ebbs and flows sometimes thrice in an 
hour; and the water subsides three quarters of a yard at the 
reflux, though the sea is 30 miles off. At this town is an emi¬ 
nent free grammar school: and near it, plenty of flags, slate, 
and lime-stone. Population 3018. 

Gl'Cl.ET, or GIG LOT (the g pron. hard) s. [geagl, Sax.] a 
wanton lascivious girl. A laughing girl. 

To GII.D, (the g pron. hard) v. a. [pret. gilded, or gilt: 
gildan, Sax.] to cover with leaf gold. To adorn with lustre. 
To illuminate or brighten. To gild over, to recommend a thing, 
or hide its defects by some adventitious ornament. 

Gl'LDER, (the g pron. hard) s. one who covers with gold ; 
a coin valued from one shilling and sixpence to two shillings; 
from ghield, Dan. geld, Teut. money. 

GI LDING, (the g pron. hard) s. gold laid or stuck on any 
surface; the act of covering with gold. 

GILL, s. [gula, Lat.] the apertures on each side of the head 
of a fish, through which they breathe instead of their mouths. 
The red flap which hangs down from the beak of a fowl, or 
fleshy excrescence under the chin of a tnan. When used in 
these senses, the g is pronounced hard.—A liquid measure 
containing the fouth part of a pint. A woman or female com¬ 
panion. In Botany, the plant called ground-ivy. Likewise 
ale, wherein ground-ivy has been steeped. In these senses the 
g is pronounced like,;. 

Gl'LLYFLOWF.R, s. [corrupted from July flower, so called 
from the month it blows in] in Botany, the dianthus under 
which genus are included pinks, carnations, sweetwilliams, 
stocks, and wallflowers. 

GILO'LO, one of the Moluccas, with a town of the same 
name, about 210 miles in length, but so intersected by bays 
that it no where exceeds 30 miles in breadth. It produces 
neither cloves nor nutmegs, though included in the Spice 
Islands, but is very fertile in rice and sago. The air is very 
hot and unwholesome, and the inhabitants are represented as 
fierce and cruel, without laws or fixed habitations. It is seated 
under the line, in Ion. 128. 22. E. 

GI'LTIIEAD, s. a sea-fish; also a bird. 

GILT-TAIL, s. worm so called from its yellow tail. 

GIM, a. \gim, Sax.] neat; spruce; well dressed. 

G1'MBALS, s. in Sea affairs, the brass rings by which a sea 

compass is suspended in its box, so as to counteract the effect 
of the ship’s motion, and keep the card horizontal. 

GIMORACK, s. a machine more curious than useful. 

GI MLET, (the g pron. hard)*, a borer with a kind of worm 
or screw at the end. 

GI'MMAI,, s. [Johnson thinks this a gradual corruption from 
geometry or geometrical] some little quaint devices or pieces of 
machinery. 

GI'MMER, s. [see Gimmal] a movement; a part of a 
machine; machinery. 

GIMP, (the g pron. hard) s. a kind of silk twist or lace. 

GIN, s. [contracted from engine] a trap or snare; a pump 
worked by wheels; a distilled liquor drawn from juniper-berries, 
&c. (contracted from Geneva.') 

GINGEE', a town on the Coromandel coast, once the capi¬ 
tal of a kingdom of the same name. It stands on a mountain, 
whose top is divided into three points, on each of which is a 
castle. The great Mogul, in 1690, had besieged it 3 years, to 
no purpose. It is 38 miles N. W. of Pondichery. Lat. 12. 
15. N. Ion. 79. 34. E. 

GI NGER, *. [ginge.ro, Ital.] an aromatic root, of a yellow 
colour, and very not pungent taste; used in cookery as a spice, 
and by apothecaries as a medicine. 

GINGERBREAD, s. a kind of bread made of flour, ginger, 
and aromatic seeds, and sweetened with treacle. 

GINGERLY, ad. cautiously; nicely. 
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GI'NGERNESS, s. [gingre, Sax.] caution, tenderness, or 
slightness in handling, for fear of hurting or soiling. 

Gl'NGIVAL, a. [from gingiva, Lat.] belonging fo the gums. 

To GI'NGLE, i>. n. [formed from the sound] to make a 
sharp noise, applied to that made by several pieces of money 
shook together. Actively, to shake pieces of money or metal 
together, so as to make them sound. 

GI'NGLE, s. the sound made by several pieces of money 
or metal shaken together; the sound made by several words 
or periods ending with the same letters or syllables. 

GI'NGLYMOID, a. [from yiyyXvpbc mid iTc‘>c, Or] re¬ 
sembling a ginglymus; approaching to a ginglymus. 

Gl'NGLYMUS, s. [ycyyXw/idc, Gr.] in Anatomy, an articu¬ 
lation or joint, whose motion resembles that of a hinge. 

Gl'NNET, s. [yivvor, Gr.] a nag, or mule; a degenerated 
oreed. 

GI'NSENG, s. a root, brought from China and America, of 
a very agreeable aromatic smell, though not very strong. 
Its taste is acrid and aromatic, and somewhat bitter. 

GI PSY, s. [corrupted from Egyptian] it vagabond of a 
particular naturally dark complexion, who pretends to tell 
future events by palmistry or physiognomy. Figuratively, a 
person of dark complexion, or a woman of great craftiness 
and cunning. 

GI'ItASOLE, s. [girasol, Fr.] the. sunflower; also the opal 
stone. 

To GIRD, (in this word and its derivatives the g is pro¬ 
nounced hard) r. a. [preterit girded, or girl; girdan, Kax.J to 
bind round; to fasten by binding round ; to invest; to clothe; 
to enclose; to encircle. Figuratively, to reproach. 

GIRD, s. a twitch, or pang, in allusion to the pain or sen¬ 
sation caused by a girdle drawn tight on a sudden. 

Gl'RDER, s. in Architecture, the largest piece of timber in 
a floor; its ends being fastened into the summers or bres- 
summers, it supports the joists, which are framed into it. 

G1T1DLE, s. [gyrdnl. Sax.] a bandage tied or buckled 
round the waist. An enclosure or circumference. The equa¬ 
tor, a great circle surrounding the world like a girdle. A 
round iron plate, for baking upon. 

To Gl'RDLE, v. a. to encompass and surround as with a 
girdle. To enclose, shut in, or environ. 

GI'RDLEBELT, s. the belt that, encircles the waist. 

Gl'lIDLER, s. one who makes belts or girdles. 

GIRL, (in this word its subsequent derivatives the g is pro¬ 
nounced hard) s. a young female or woman ; applied to one 
who is playful, giddy, and thoughtless, not arrived to years of 
discretion, or not acting with due reserve. 

OI'RLISH, a. like a girl; wanton, playful, or giddy. 

Gl'RLISIILY, ad. in a wanton, playful, or giddy manner. 

GIRO'NBE, a department of F’rance, lying on both sides 
of the Garonne, and deriving its name from the river Gironde, 
which is formed by tin; union of the Garonne anil Dordogne, 
about 4 leagues N. from Bourdeaux, and which runs into the 
Atlantic, after a course of about 9 leagues N. N. W. The 
principal town is Bourdeaux. 

Gl'RROCK, s. a kind of fish. 

To GIRT, (the g pronounced hard) r. a. [Johnson says it is 
an improper word] to gird ; to surround, or encircle. 

GIRT, (the g pronounced hard) s. a band which goes uuder 
or round a horse’s belly, and fastens to the saddle or burden 
on its back. In Surgery, a circular bandage, with a bolster 
in the middle. 

GIRTH, (the g pronounced hard) s. [from gird, the verb] 
the band by which the saddle is fastened upon a horse; the 
circumference or measure of a person’s waist. 

To GIRTH, (the g pronounced hard) v. a. to put on, or 
biud with a girth. 


GI'SBORN, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Monday; (JO miles W. of York, and 219 N. N. W. 
of London. Populotian 2306. 

Gl'SUOROUGH, a town in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, with a market on Monday, pleasantly seated on a flat, 
4 miles from the mouth of the river Tees ; and of note for 
being the first place where alum was made, as it was formerly 
for its fine, abbey. It is 35 miles S. E. by E. of Durham, anil 
247 N. by W. of London. 

To G1SE Ground, v. a. is when the owner does not feed it 
with his own stock, but takes in other cattle to graze. 

To GIVE, (g pronounced hard) v. a. [preterit gave, part, 
pass .given; gifan. Sax.] to present, or confer on another 
without receiving any thing in exchange ; to transmit, com¬ 
municate, or impart from one’s self to another by hand, 
speech, or writing; to assign; to put into a person’s pos¬ 
session ; to consign. To pay as a price or reward. To ex¬ 
pose. To allow ; to grant. To enable. To exhibit or ex¬ 
press. To give limit, to restore or return. To give the 
hand, to yield pre-eminence. To give for, to exchange one 
thing for another. To give ear, to listen or attend to what 
a person says. To give wag, to yield without resistance, 
or denial. To offer. Used with to, to addict, apply, or 
habituate. Used with me ay, to make over, to transfer to 
another. Joined to out, to proclaim ; to publish ; to utter; 
to spread a false report or rumour. Used with up, to resign, 
quit, yield, abandon, or deliver. Used with in, to retreat ; to 
give way; to go back. Used with into, to comply with ; to 
assent to ; to yield to. Used with off, to cease. Used with 
over, to leave; to quit; to cease fiom an act; to conclude 
lost. To give out, to cease from a contest; to yield. Used 
with way or plnre, to yield without resistance; to fall back or 
make room. Neutcrlv, to grow moist; to melt; to thaw. 
Svnon. We give to our servants. We present to princes. 
We offer to God. 

GI'VER, (the g pronounced hard) s. one that lets another 
have a thing without receiving any thing in return. 

Gl'ZZARD, (the g pronounced hard) s. [ gigeria, Lat. gexit r, 
l ? r.] a strong mnsculous stomach in birds, wherein their meat, 
by means of stones which they swallow, is ground in pieces, 
as in a mill. To grumble in the gizzard, is applied to those 
who are dissatisfied or discontented. 

GLA'CIAL, a. [gtaeialis, Lat.] icy; made of ice; 
frozen. 

To GLA'CIATE, v. n. to turn into ice. 

GLACIATION, s. [from glavirs, Lat.] ice ; the act. of turn¬ 
ing into ice. 

GLACE ERS, a name given to some extensive fields of 
ice in Swisserland. The Glaciers may be divided into two 
sorts; the Lower, occupying the deep valleys situated in 
the bottom of the Alps, and termed by the natives, Valley 
of Ice; and the Upper, which clothe the summits and sides 
of the mountains. The J,ower Glaciers arc the most con¬ 
siderable in extent and depth, some stretching several 
leagues in length. At the higher extremity, they are bor¬ 
dered by inaccessible rocks, and on the other extend into 
cultivated valleys. The thickness of the ice varies from 80 
to 100 feet, and in some parts extends to upwards of 600 
feet. These immense fields of ice usually rest on an in¬ 
clined plain; being pushed forward by the pressure of their 
own weight, and but weakly supported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, they are intersected by iarge transverse chasms, and 
present the appearance of walls, pyramids, and other fantastic 
shapes, observed at all heights and at all situations, wherever 
the declivity exceeds 30 or 40 degrees. But in thr.je parts, 
where the plain on which they rest is nearly horizontal, the • 
surface of the ice is passable, being not so slippery as that of 
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the frozen ponds, or rivers, but rough and granulated, and 
only dangerous in deep descents. 

GLA'CIS, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a sloping bank. It is 
more especially taken for that which ranges from the parapet 
of the covered way to the level on the side of the Held. 

GLAD, a. [gltcd, Sax.] cheerful; gay; pleased, or pleas¬ 
ing ; rejoicing at some good which has happened. Figura¬ 
tively, whatever appears fertile, bright, or showy. 

To GLADDEN', r. a. to cheer; to exhilarate; to affect 
with a sensation of pleasure or delight. 

GLADK, s. [from glod, Dan.] a lawn or opening in a wood; 
a passage through a wood made by lopping off the branches 
of trees, which may be open or shady. 

GLALM.VTOIf, x. [Lat.] a person who used to fight with a 
naked sword in the public shows at Home. Figuratively, a 
prize-fighter, pugilist, fencer, or sword-player. 

GLA'DIOLK,the flowering rush. 

GLA'DLY, ml. in a joyful manner ; with exultation. 

GLA'DNESS, s. a sensation of joy or delight, arising at the 
prospect, of success, or the actual possession of good. 

GLA'DSOMK, it. delighted; pleased; causing joy. 

GLA'DNOMKLY, ad. with delight or pleasure. 

GI.A'DSOMKNESS, s. gaiety ; a slight, sensation of joy. 

GLA'DWYN, s. a provincial tefin for the stinking flag. 

GLAlli, x. [ (ilnirr, Fr.] the white of an egg. 

To GLAIR, v. a. [ glaircr, Fr.] to varnish or smear with 
the white of an egg, used by bookbinders. 

(JLAMOllGA-S'SIflRE , a county of South Wales, bounded 
on the N. by Carmarthenshire and Brecknockshire, on the K. 
by Monmouthshire, and on the S. and \V. by the Bristol Chan¬ 
nel. It extends from E. to W. 48 miles, and 26 from X. to 
S. It is divided into It) hundreds, which contain l city, 5 
market towns, 125 parishes, and 126,612 inhabitants; and 
sends two members to parliament. On the N. side of this 
county, where it is mountainous, the long continuance of the 
snow renders the air sharp; Imt being more level on the S. 
side, it is there milder, more pleasant, more populous, and 
bears large crops of corn, with remarkably sweet grass. 
Cattle abound in all parts, there being fruitful vallies among 
the mountains, that yield very good pasture. Here are also 
lead, coal, iron, and lime-stone. Its principal rivers arc the 
llumney, which separates it from Monmouthshire, the Taafe, 
F.lwy, Neath, Ogmore, Avon, Clcclaugh, and Tawy. Cardiff 
is the principal town, and Swansea the most commercial one; 
but the assizes for tile county arc held tit Cow-bridge. 

GLANCF., s. [ glantz, Tent.] a sudden shoot or beam of 
light or splendour; a stroke or dart of light; a hasty 
look. 

To GLANCF., v. n. [glantzrn, Teat.] to shoot a sudden 
ray of light or sphmdour ; to Hy ofi‘, or to strike in a sloping 
manner. Used with at, to hint tit, or censure a person’s 
faults by some oblique bints. Used with rye, to take a quick, 
slight, or transient view ; to view oldiquely. 

GLA'NCINGLY, ad. in an oblique manner; transiently. 

GLAND, s. [ iilans, Lat.] in Anatomy, a soft spongy sub¬ 
stance, covered with a thin skin, and serving to separate a 
particular humour from the blood. 

Gl.A'NDFRS, s. in Farriery, a running of corrupt matter 
from the nose, differing in colour, according to the degree of 
malignity, being white, yellow, green, or black. 

G LA S’ D FORI) Hill DOE, or lirajg, a town of Lincoln¬ 
shire, with a large manufacture of skins, and a considerable 
trade in corn, coals, and timber. It is seated on the Ati- 
choltne, or Ancam, ‘33 miles N. of Lincoln, and 156 N. by 
W. of London. Market on Thursday. 

GLANDIFEROUS, a. [from glans ami fero, Lat.] bearing 
aoerus, mast, or fruit like acorns. 


GLA'NDULE, *. [glandala, Lat.] in Anatomy, a small 
gland ; sometimes applied, in the plural, to signify what are 
vulgarly cafled the almonds of the ear. 

GLANDULO'SITY, s. a collection of glands. 

GLA'NDULOUS, a. [glandulosus, Lat.] pertaining to, si¬ 
tuate in, or having the nature of, glands. 

To GLARE, v. it. [ijlaren, Bolg.] to shine so as to dazzle 
the eyes ; to look fiercely ; to shine ostentatiously. 

GLARE, s. an overpowering or dazzling lustre; a fierce, 
piercing look; ostentatious show. 

GLA'REOUS, a. [g/ureosns, Lat.] consisting of a viscous 
and transparent matter like the white of an egg. 

GLA RING, [part, of glare J flagrant; notorious; enor¬ 
mous, applied to any very great crime. 

OLA'HIS, or (Hams, a canton of Sw isserlaml, entirely sur¬ 
rounded by. the Alps, except towards the N. where ail open¬ 
ing between the mountains and the lake of Wallenstadt af¬ 
fords the only entrance to the canton. It has the river Linth 
on the N. the canton of Schweitz on the W. the Orisons ori 
the E. and the same with llri on the IS. It is a cold moun¬ 
tainous country, yet affording cattle,cheese,butter, and a pro¬ 
digious variety of uncommon plants, minerals, metals, crystals, 
medicinal springs, petrifactions, and large slates. The Pro¬ 
testants and Romanists live together here in great harmony, 
amicably fill together the offices of government, and succes¬ 
sively make use of the same house for public worship. The 
population amounts to about 20,000 souls. The ca¬ 
pital, of the same name, lies in Lat. 46. 55. N. Ion. 9. 7. 
E. 

GLASGOW, a city of Scotland, in the county of Lanark, 
on the north bank of the Clyde, over which it lias two stone 
bridges. Its extent, and the beauty and regularity of its 
buildings, entitle it to the rank of the second city in the 
kingdom : the streets are clean and well paved; and several 
of them, intersecting each other at right, angles, produce a 
very agreeable effect. The four principal streets dividfc the 
city nearly into four equal parts ; and the different views of 
them, from the centre of intersection, have an air of magni¬ 
ficence. Here are a few magnificent public buildings, and 
several charitable establishments, particularly the ‘ Merchants’ 
Hospital, and that of the town. Here is a celebrated univer¬ 
sity ; the single college belonging to which is an elegant, and 
commodious building. The number of inhabited bouses in it 
is upwards of 25,000, and it. contains about 202,426 inhabi¬ 
tants, including the population of the suburbs. A consider¬ 
able trade was formerly carried on here in tobacco and rum, 
but it has been lately on the decline. The cotton manufac¬ 
tures rival those of'Manchester in cheapness and elegance; 
and a pottery is likewise carried on here, that emulates, in 
beauty and elegance, the Staffordshire ware. Printing types 
arc well executed here, and the glass manufactory has been 
very successful. Here are also manufactures of coarse 
earthenware, hats, stockings, gloves, ropes, cordage. &c. 
Glasgow has thp advantage of two canals, besides the Great 
Canal that joins the Clyde to the Forth. The Clyde, has been 
made navigable, for vessels dfawing 7 feet 6 inches water, as 
far as the bridge: hut larger vessels stop to unload at Port - 
Glasgow, or at Greenock. It is 10 miles S. W. of Dum¬ 
barton, 43 W. hy S. of Edinburgh, and 402 from IiOndon. 
Lat. 55. 52. N. Ion. 4. 18. \V. 

GLASS, s. [(/lies. Sax.] an artificial substance, made bv 
fusing or melting fixed salts, flint, and sand together, with 
a vehement fire, transparent to the sight, ductile when hot, 
but not malleable. A glass vessel of any kind, particularly a 
cup with a foot, to drink of out; hence, figuratively, it is used 
for that quantity of liquor which such a vessel contains, as, 
a glass of wine. A glass, to view one’s face in, called a 
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looking-glass; a perspective-glass, or telescope, to \ iow distant by those who gather in a harvest; to gather any thing thinly 

objects with; a glass made use of for measuring time, by scattered ; to collect from different authors, 

means of sand, which runs through a small aperture, and GLEAN, s. a collection made by slow degrees and labor i- 
ralled an hour-glass ; an instrument for shewing the weight, ous application. 

&c. of the air, called a weather-glass. GLE'ANER, s. one who gathers after the reapers; one w w 

GLA'SSBLOWER, s. one whose business is to fashion glass gathers any thing slowly and laboriously, 
by means of a blow-pipe. GI.E'ANING, s. the act of gleaning, or things gleaned. 

GLA'SSFURNACE, s. a furnace in which glass is made. GLEBE, s. \gleba, I.at.] aclod; turf; soil; land. lnNatn- 
GLA'SSGAZING, a. finical; looking often in a mirror. ral History, a clod or piece of stone or earth, frequently con- 

GI.A’SSGHINDER, s. one whose trade is to grind and tabling some metal or mineral. In Law, church-land, 

polish glasses. GLEBOUS, or GI.E'BY, a. abounding in clods; turly. 

GLA'SSHOUSE, s. a house where glass is manufactured. Figuratively, fertile, or fruitful. 

GI.A'SSMETAL. s. class in fusion. GI.EDE, s. See Glade. 


GLA'KSWORK, s. manufacture in glass. 

GLA'SSWORT, s. a plant, with spreading, jointed, herbace¬ 
ous stems and flowers, without blossoms, in the clefts of the 
joints; also called saltwort and marsh-samphire. 

GLA'SSY, a. resembling glass in smoothness, lustre, or 
brightness; vitreous; made of glass. 

(JLA'STONUUHY, a pretty, large, and well-built town 
of Somersetshire, principally consisting of two streets, in 
both of which are many houses, either entirely built, or 
patched up, with stones from its abbey, formerly the most 
magnificent in tin* world, the domains and revenue of which 
were immense. It was anciently called Avnlouia, or the Isle 
of Avalon, into which no person whatever, not even a bishop 
or prince, was allowed to enter, without leave from tin. 1 
abbot, to whom this power was granted by Canute the Dane. 
There were. 01 abbots, who sat among the barons in parlia¬ 
ment, and governed it successively for near 000 years. 
Richard Withing, the last abbot, was hanged on the top of the 
Tor, a high hill in the neighbourhood, for refusing to surren¬ 
der his abbey to Henry VIII. and to acknowledge bis supre¬ 
macy. Extensive ruins of this immense range of buildings 
are still remaining; and the curious structure, called the 
Abbot’s Kitchen, is yet entire, as also some fragments of the 
church, and St. Joseph’s chapel. The wails that remain are 
overgrown with ivy; and the aspect of the whole is at once 
melancholy and venerable. The principal manufacture here 
is stockings. Nearly adjoining, on a high steeu hill, is placed 
St. Michael’s tower, the Tor above mentioned, which is an 
object of admiration to travellers, and serves as a mark to 
seamen in the Bristol Channel. Glastonbury is situated in a 
low marshy country, nearly encompassed with rivers, (i miles 
S. W. of Wells, and 124 W. by S. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. H. Hunt, esq. is lord of the manor. 

GLASTONBURY THORN, s. a species of medlar, which 
produces some bunches of flowers about Christmas, and blos¬ 
soms again in the spring. The monks ot Glastonbury had 
many superstitious stories relative to this thorn. 

GLAUCO'MA, s. [^niwp, Gr.J in Medicine, a disorder 
of the eye. 

GLAVF., s. [glaive, Fr.] a broad sword; a lance. 

To GLAZE, v. a. to furnish windows with glass; to cover 
■with a substance resembling glass, like that with which potters 
cover their earthenware, porcelain, &c. To cover or overlay 
with something shining. 

GLA'ZIER, s. one whose trade is to make glass windows. 

GLEAD, GLEDF., or GLADE,s. a name used in the northern 
parts of the kingdom for the kite. 

GLEAM, s. a sudden and transient shoot or ray of splend¬ 
our; lustre; brightness. 

To GLEAM, v. ». to shine with sudden and transient flashes; 
to shine. 

GLE'AMY, o. flashing; darting sudden and transient flashes 
of light. 

To GLEAN, v. n. [glaner, Fr.] to collect what is scattered 


GLEE, s. [ijUggr, Sax.] joy and mirth; a song in parts. 

Gl.EEl), s. [from glothni, to glow Sax.] a hot glowing coal: 
a provincial anil obsolete word. 

GLEEFUL, a. full of joy ; gay, merry. Not used. 

GLEEK, s. [gligge, Sax.] music, or a musician; a joke. 

To GLEEK, a. «. [from gligman, Sax.] to sneer ; to mimic ; 
to gibe; to droll upon. To idle time away. 

To GLEEN, r. n. [perhaps a corruption of gleam] to shine 
with heat or polish. 

GLKE'SOME, a. joyous; merry; full of mirth. 

GLEET, s. the dripping of a humour from any wound. 

To GLEET, v. n. to drop or oo/.e with a thin humour. 

GI.EE'TY, a. thin, and sanious, applied to humours. 

GLEN, s. [aIran, Erse] a valley ; a dale. 

(II.E'KCUE, Vale of, in Argyleshirc, noted for the military 
execution of its unsuspecting inhabitants, by a party ot English 
soldiers, in I GDI, in consequence of an order signed by king 
William, in council, and contrary to the faith of a royal pro¬ 
clamation. Many of the male inhabitants had been in arms tor 
the abdicated king James II. 

GLEW, *. See Glu k. 

GLIB, a. [glut, Sax.] smooth; slippery; formed so as to 
be easily moved. Voluble, applied to speech. Svxojf. An 
eel is so slippery as to be dithcult to hold. Wet weather, suc¬ 
ceeded by a frost, makes the way slippery. Oiling the tty ot 
a jack makes it. run ghh. 

GLI BLY, ad. smoothly; without any obstacle. 

GI.I'BNESS, s. smoothness; slipperiness. Volubility or 
easiness of motion, applied to the tongue. 

To GLIDE, v. n. \gliilan, Sax.] to flow or pass gently, 
smoothly, and silently; to move smoothly and swiftly. 

GLIDE, s. a lapse ; a sliding motion. 

GLI DER, s. one that glides. In the North, a snare. 

GLIKE, s. [ glig. Sax.] a sneer, or scoff. Not in use. 

To GLIMMER, v. n. [glimmer, Dan.] to shine faintly; to 
afford a faint light; to he perceived imperfectly. 

GLI'MMER, s. a faint splendour, or dim light; a fossil, 
lodged in sparry and stony bodies, so called from its shining. 

Gl.l'MMBRING, s. an imperfect view. A faint resemblance; 
a trace. 

GLIMPSE, s. [from glimmen, Dclg.] a weak, faint light; a 
sudden, or quick flashing light. A transient lustre, a short 
and transitory view. A short fleeting enjoyment. A faint re¬ 
semblance or likeness. 

To GLISTEN, or GLI STER, v. n.[glit'an, Teut.l to shine 
with lustre or splendour; to sparkle ; to he bright. 

GLI STER, s. See Clyster, the proper spelling. 

To GLITTER,t\ «. [ghtiman, Six.] to shine with lustre: 
to gleam: to appear pompous, specious, or strum, b , 

GLITTER, s. lustre; splendour; showy brightness. 

GLITTERING, part, shining; sparkling; splendid. 

GLriTERINGLY, ad. with a sparkling lustre. 

To GLOAR, v. a. [glocrcn, Belg.] to squint; to look askew. 
In Scotland, to stare. 

5R 
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To GLOAT, v. n. [perhaps a corruption of gloat-] to look 
sideways, or cast a stolen glance at a person. 

GLO'BATED, «. [glabatus, Lat.] formed in the shape of a 
globe; spherical; spheroidical. 

GLOBE, s. [globus, Lat.] a round body, having every part of 
its surface equally distant from the centre; the earth; a sphere 
on which the various regions of the earth, seas, Arc. are geo¬ 
graphically depicted. 

GLO BE-FISH, s. a kind of orbicular fish. 

GLO'BEFLOWKR, s. a kind of mountain crowfoot. 
GLOBO SE, GLO'BOUS, GLO BULAR, or GLO’BULOUS, 
[glohosits, Lat.] round or spherical. 

GLOBO SITY, s. [ g/ohosilos, Lat.] roundness. 

GLOBULA'If IA, v. [Lat.] a tlosculous flower. 

GLO BULE, Si [globulus, Lat.] a small round particle of 
matter, applied to red particles of the blood, Ac. 

To GI.O'.MKIIATK, t). a. [glomr.ro, Lat.] to gather several 
parts or bodies into a round body or sphere. 

GLOMERATION, s. [glomrratio, Lat..] the act of forming 
several parts or bodies into a round ball or sphere; a body 
formed into a ball. 

GLO'MEIIOUS, a. [glomcrosus, l.at.] gathered into a ball 
or sphere; as, a ball of thread. 

GLOOM,*, [glomang. Sax.] an imperfect, faint, or obscure 
light; dismalness, cloudiness. Figuratively, sullenness. 

To GLOOM, v. «. to shine obscurely; to be darkish, like 
a twilight. Figuratively, to be melancholy or sullen. 

GI.OO'Mll.Y, ad. dimly; obscurely, without perfect light; 
dismally. Figuratively, sullenly, not cheerfully. 

GLOO'MINF.SS, s. want of light; duskiness; dismalncss. 
Figuratively, sullenness ; sadness, or melancholy. 

GLOO'MY, a. obscure; imperfectly lightened; dark or 
blackish. Figuratively, sullen ; melancholy; sad. 

GLO'RIED, a. illustrious; honourable. Obsolete. 

GLORIFICATION, x. f glorification, Fr.] the act. of gi\ing 
glory, attributing honour, and rendering praise. 

To GLO RIFY, v. a. [ glorifico, Lat.] to procure honour or 
praise to a person or thing ; to render honour or praise in wor¬ 
ship ; to extol, honour, or praise ; to exalt to a state of 
splendour, dignity, glory, or beatitude. 

GLO'RIOUS, a. | gloriostts, Lat.] in its primary sense, 
haughty; proud; ostentations; or boasting in any advantage. 
Figuratively, adorned with glory; exalted to a state of splen¬ 
dour and dignity ; noble ; illustrious. 

GLO'RIOUSLY, ad. illustriously ; nobly. 

GLORY, (used by the ancient poets as a word of one 
syllable, and pronounced glorr) s. [gloria, Lat.] praise or hon¬ 
our attributed in adoration or worship. In Scripture, a stale 
of ineffable splendour and felicity, prepared for the righteous 
in heaven. Honour; praise; fame; renown. A state of 
splendour, diguily, and magnificence. Lustre or brightness. 

A circle of rays which surrounds the heads of saints in pictures. 
Pride; arrogance; boastfulness. Synon. Gtorg expresses 
something more singular than honour: the one makes us un¬ 
dertake voluntarily the most difficult things; the other leads 
us willingly to the execution of the most rigorous exactions. 
An indifference to glory may pass unnoticed, but not with re¬ 
spect to honour. 

To GLORY, v. n. [glorior, Lat.] to boast in; to be proud 
of, used with in. 

To GI.OSE, v. a. to flatter. See To Gi.ozk. 

GLUSS, s. [ glosc, Fr.] a comment or explanation of the 
sense of an author ; a scholium. Figuratively, a false inter¬ 
pretation, or specious explanation of the words of an author, 
in order to serve a particular purpose. A superficial lustre or 
brightness, as on the surface of silk, Ac. 


To GLOSS, v. n. [gloser, Fr.] to comment, or make re¬ 
marks on the sense of an author; to make a sly remark, or 
give a broad hint; to palliate or make a thing appear right by 
some specious reasoning or interpretation. To make the sur¬ 
face of a thing shine; to embellish with a superficial show, 
used with orcr. 

GLO'SSARY, s. [glossarium, Lat.] a dictionary explaining 
obscure and obsolete words. 

GLOSSA TOR, or GLO'SSER.s. a commentator or scholiast. 
A polisher. 

GLOSSINESS, s. the shining lustre appearing on the sur¬ 
face of silk, or any polished bodies. 

GLOSSO'GRAPER, glos-sog-gra-fer, s. [from yXQomi and 
ygbtjiM, Or.] a scholiast; a commentator. 

GLOSSO'GRAPllY, a. [from yXdaan and yptojiw, Gr.] the 
writing commentaries; the expounding hard and difficult words 
and terms. 

GLOSSY, «. shining; smoothly polished; specious. 

GLOTTIS, s. [Lat.] the mouth or aperture of the larynx, 
through which the air ascends and descends in respiring, serv¬ 
ing for the formation of the voice, and giving that wonderful 
variety of notes of which the voice is capable in speaking and 
singing. 

(! 1.0 UCF.STF.R, a city mid the capital of Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Wednesday, and fairs gn April A, July 5, 
September 28, and November 128, the latter chiefly for fat hogs. 

It is well built, and contains five parish churches, besides its 
ancient and magnificent cathedral, fixe hospitals, two licc- 
sehools, and a county gaol. Its four principal streets are 
great Iv admin d for tin* regularity of their junction in the centre 
of the town; besides which there are several smaller streets, 
all well paved. Here is a good stone bridge over the Severn, 
and the lowest down that river, with a quay, wharf, and cus¬ 
tom-house. SJiijis can come lip the Severn to the bridge, 
but on account of the circuitous and difficult navigation, a 
canal has been made to Berkeley, at the head of which is a 
bason lit for the reception of 100 vessels. In the suburbs is 
a saline spring, with a handsome pump-room, elegant gardens, 
and lodging-houses. Gloucester, which sends two members 
to parliament, has a flourishing manufacture of pins, and is 
seated on the F,. side of the Severn, where, by its two streams, 
it forms the Isle of Alney, .'4 miles N. E. bv N. of Bristol, ami 
101 W. by N. of London. Inhabitants 11,938. 

G 1.0'V( F.STERSH 1RF, a county of England, hounded 
on the W. by Monmouthshire and Herefordshire; on the N. 
by Worcestershire; on the K. by Warwickshire and Oxford¬ 
shire; and on the S. by Wiltshire and Somersetshire. It ex¬ 
tends from N. K. to S. W. more than f)0 miles, but is not more 
Ilian 2(i in breadth. It is divided into ‘28 hundreds, which 
contain two cities, 2/> market-towns, 338 parishes, 122!) vil¬ 
lages, and 380,901 inhabitants. Plus county elects four 
knights of the shire. The soil varies in different parts, but 
the air is healthy throughout; sharp on the E. or hilly part, 
which contains the Coteswold Hills, but mild in the rich Vale 
of Severn, which occupies the centre. The W. part, which is 
the smallest district, is varied by bill and dale, and chiefly oc¬ 
cupied by the F’orcst of Dean, which was once full of oak 
trees, but the iron works have consumed a great part of 
them. The staple commodities are cheese, cider, perry, 
bacon, grain, nnd fish, besides its manufactures of woollen 
cloths, bats, leather, paper, bar-iron, edge tools, nails 
brass, Ac. Its rivers are the Severn, the Warwickshire 
or Upper Avon, the Lower Avon, the Wye, Thames] Coin, 
Lech, Windrush, Evculode, Churn, Ltden, Swiliate, Caron, 
and Stour. 

GLOVE, s. [glo/r, Sax.] a covering for the hands. 
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To GJ.OVE, d. a. to cover as with a glove. 

GLO'VElt, s. one who makes or sells gloves. 

To GLOUT, v. ». to pout; to look sullen, or discover dis¬ 
like and discontent in the countenance. A low word. 

To GLOW, v. n. [glowan, Sax.] to be heated so as to shim: 
without flame; to burn with vehement heat; to present or 
exhibit a strong bright colour. To feel a heat in any part of 
the body. To feel a warmth of passion, or heat arising from 
eagerness or ardour of the mind. 

GLOW, s. shining heat. Vehemence or ardour of passion. 
Brightness or ruddiness of colour. 

GLOW-WORM, s. a small creeping insect, or worm,which 
appears luminous, or like a flame, in the dark. 

To GLOZK, v. n. [tjlesan, Sax.] to make use of soothing 
and flattering words in order to persuade, coax, or wheedle a 
person. To comment or interpret; but in this sense it should 
be gloss. 

GLOZK, s. flattery; soothing words; insinuations. 

GLUE, s. [gluten, Lat.] a viscid, tenacious matter, used as 
a cement to join divers things together. The common glue is 
made of the skins or hides of beasts ; fish glue is made of the 
mucilaginous parts of a large fish, found chiefly in the Russian 
seas, and is what we call isinglass. 

To GLUE, v. a. [gluer, Fr.] to join together with a viscous 
substance or cement; to hold together. Figuratively, to join, 
or make a thing join; to unite with glue. 

GLU'EBOILER, s. one whose trade is to make glue. 

GI.U'ER, s. one who cements as with glue. 

GLUM, a. [a low cant word, corrupted from gloom] sullen; 
melancholy; dull; aifcctcdly and obstinately grave. 

To GLUT, v. a. [eiiglonlir, Fr.] to swallow with little chew¬ 
ing; to devour; to cloy; to fill too full; to sate, or disgust. 
To feast or delight to satiety. To bring in large quantities; 
to overfill, or load. To saturate ; to supply with as much as it 
can dissolve, &c. 

GLUT, s. that which is gorged or swallowed in a ravenous 
maimer. More than enough. Any thing which fills or slops 
up a passage by its excessive quantity. 

GLUTINOUS, a. f ylutineux , Fr ] viscous; tenacious. 

GLUTINOUSNESS, s. the quality of being viscid. 

GLUTTON, s. [glouton, Fr.] one who indulges himself loo 
mueh in eating; one who oats to excess. Figuratively, one 
eager of any thing to exeess. A species of bear. 

To GLUTTONIZE, v. n. to eat to excess; to be luxurious, 
voracious, or greedy. 

GLUTTONOUS, a. given to excess in eating. 

GLUTTONOUSLY, ac/.afterlhe mannerofa glutton, or one 
that eats to exeess; voracious; greedy. 

GLU TTON Y, s f glautonnic , Fr.] excess in eating. 

GLU'Y, rt. sticky; viscous; tenacious. 

GLYN, s. [Irish and Erse] a valley, or hollow between two 
mountains ; a glen, or dale. 

ToGNAR, or GNARL, nar, or narl, v. n. [gnyrran. Sax.] 
to growl, murmur, snarl, or grind the teeth. 

GNA RLED, a. knotty. 

To GNASH, nash, v. n. [knaschen , Belg.] to strike or clash 
together, applied to the teeth, either oil account of rage, or 
from a sensation of excessive cold or agony. 

GNAT, nat., s. [gnat. Sax.] a small winged insect, or fly, 
©f which there are, according to Dcrham, at least 40 distinct 
species. In this vermicular state, it is a red maggot, and 
has a mouth and other parts accommodated to food.; in its 
aurclia state, it has no such parts, because it subsists with¬ 
out food; hut in its mature (gnat) state, its mouth is furnished 
with a curious well-made spear, to suck out the blood of other 
animals Any thing proverbially small. 

GNA'TFLOWER, s. a plant; thesame as the bee-flower. 


GNA'TSNAPPER, s. a bird so called because lie lives bv 
catching gnats. 

To GNAW, naw, v. a. [gnagun. Sax.] to bite and (car off 
by means of the teeth; to eat or chew by degrees ; to bitr- m 
agony and rage. To fret, waste, or corrode. 

GNA'WER, s. one who tears to pieces with the teeth. 

GNOMES, tiomes, s. certain invisible people, who, accord¬ 
ing to the Cabalists, inhabit the inner parts of the earth, un.l 
arc supposed to be small in stature, and the guardian, of 
quarries, mines, &e. Brief reflections; apophthegms. 

GNO'MON, no-mon, s. [yyioyoiy, Gr.] tho hand, index, or 
pin, of a sun-dial. 

GNOMO'XICS, s. [yvMfwviKrj, Gr.] dialing; ora science 
which teaches to find the just proportions of shadows for toe 
construction of ail sorts of sun-dials. 

GNO'STICS, nos-liks, x. [oj yyonrneoi, Gr.] in Church His¬ 
tory, a name which almost all the ancient heretics affected to 
take, to express that new knowledge and extraordinary light 
to which they made pretensions : the word Gnostic signifies a 
learned and enlightened person. 

To GO, v. a. [pret. I went, I hare gone, part, gone; gan, 
Sax.] to move step by step; to walk, to move slowly, op¬ 
posed to running. To proceed from one to another.’ To 
depart from a place. To move, or pass in any manner, in¬ 
to any end. To intend, or he near undertaking a thing. 
To march in a hostile or warlike manner. To change state 
or opinion for better or worse. To have recourse to. To 
tend towards death or ruin. “ lie is far gone." To tend to 
any act. To be in a state of compact or partnership. “ Go 
your halves.” To he regulated by any method. To be 
pregnant. “ Gone with young.” To reach or be extended 
to any degree. “ No man’s knowledge can go beyond his 
experience.” To contribute; to conduce; to concur; to 
full out, or terminate; to proceed in train or consequence; 
to succeed. To go about, to attempt, to endeavour. To go 
aside, to err, to deviate from the right. To go between, to 
inlcrposc. To go by, to pass unnoticed. To find, or get in 
the conclusion; to observe as a rule. To go down, to be. 
swallowed; to be received. To gain and out, to do the busi¬ 
ness of life; to be at liberty. To go off, to die; to depart from 
a post. To go on, to proceed. To go through, to execute or 
perform thoroughly; to suffer, or undergo. To goorcr, to pe¬ 
ruse, or read through; to revolt. To go after, to pursue. To 
let go, to give a person his liberty. Togo for, to pass, to be re¬ 
ceived for. To move, or be in a state of motion, applied to ma¬ 
chines,^. To go out, to be extinguished, applied to flame or fire. 
To go against the grain, is a proverbial expression, to express 
something extremely repugnant, disagreeable, or disgustful. 

GO TO, interj. come, come, take the right course. An ex¬ 
hortation to prepare ; also used scornfully. 

GOA, a large well-built city, on the W. coast of Hin- 
doostan, capital of the Portuguese settlements in India, and 
the seat of a viceroy. It contains about 20,000 inhabitants, 
of whom the native Portuguese amount to a very small num¬ 
ber; and stands on the N. side of an island of the same 
name, about 24 miles in circumference, separated from the 
continent by a fine river called Mandova, capable of receiving 
ships of the greatest, burden, which lie within a mile of the 
town. It has been in the hands of the Portuguese since the 
year 1510, when it was taken by general Albuquerque. Lat. 
15. 30. N. Ion. 73. 42. E. 

GOAD, s. [gad. Sax.] a stick or pole armed with a sharp 
point at the end, with which oxen, &c. are driven forward. 

To GOAD, v. a. to prick or drive with a goad. Figura¬ 
tively, to incite, stimulate, or drive forward. 

GOAL, gole, s. [from gaulc, Fr.] a long pole set up to 
determine the bounds of a race; a post set up to which race- 
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horses are run; a starting post. Figuratively, the design, final 
purpose, or end, ot'any measure or undertaking. 

GOAR, or GOHK, s. [yorur, Brit.] an edging sewed on cloth 
to strengthen it. The warm blood of any creature, from gor, 
Brit. See Goat. 

GOAT, s. [gat. Sax.] an horned animal, with coarse shag 
hair, remarkable for lasciviousness, and a rank smell when 
old. 

GOATBEARD, s. a poisonous plant, with compound 
flowers, called by tlut country people, Jubn-go-to-bcd-at-Nomi, 
on account of its shutting its flowers at noon. 

GO'ATCIIAFER, s. a kind of beetle. 

GO'ATIIERD, [gut and bgrd, Sax.] one who keeps or 
tends goats. 

GO'ATISII, a. resembling a goat in any quality, as rankness 
of smell or lust. 

GO'ATMILKKR, s. a kind of owl which sucks goats. 

GOB, s. [gobr, Fr.] a small quantity, generally applied to 
something vieous or flabby. A low word. 

GO'BBET, s. [gobr, Fr.] a mouthful; as much as can be, 
swallowed at once; a morsel; a small quantity. 

To GO'BBET, v. a. to swallow at a mouthful. 

To GO'BBl.K, v. a. [guber, old Fr.] to swallow hastily, or in 
a ravenous manner, attended with noise. 

GOBBLER, s. one who devours in a ravenous manner, 
without chewing; a greedy eater. 

GOBELINS, s. a species of French tapestry, so called from 
the name, of a celebrated French dyer. 

GO'-BF.TWEEN, s. a mediator; or one who carries on a 
design by being sent backwards and forwards with messages 
by the two parties. Generally, in an ill sense. 

GO’BLET, s. [gobrbl, Fr.] a bowl or cup that holds a large 
draught. 

GOBLIN, x. \goblm, Fr.] an evil or walking spirit; an elf, 
or fairy ; a frightful fautom. 

GO'-BY, s. delusion, artifice, or stratagem. 

GO'-CART, s. a machine going upon casters, in which chil¬ 
dren are inclosed to teach them to walk. 

GOl), s. [ Corf, Sax.) the self-existent, infinitely perfect, and 
infinitely good Being, who created and preserves all things 
that have existence; the object of adoration and worship; any 
person or thing which is too much the object of a person’s 
thoughts and labours; an idol, or false god. 

To GOl), v. a. to deify, or worship as a god. Figuratively, 
to confer the greatest honours that can he imagined. 

GODA'T.MING, a town of Surrey, noted for its liquorice, 
excellent carrots, and peat that burns as well as pit-coal. 
It has manufactures of stockings, mixed kerseys, and blue 
ones, that are not to be matched for colour. The surround¬ 
ing country is agreeably diversified with hills and gentle up¬ 
lands. It is sealed on several streams of the river Wev, which 
abounds with good fish, especially pike, 4 miles S. W. of 
Guildford, and .14 S. W. of London, on the road to Ports¬ 
mouth. Market on Wednesday. Population 44.0!). 

GO'DCHILD, s. au infant or person for whom one is a 
sponsor in baptism. 

GO DDAUGHTER, s. a female for whom a person is 
sponsor in baptism. 

GO DDESS, ,5. a female deity or divinity. 

GODFATHER, <s. [godjitder, Sax.) a man that is sponsor 
for a person at baptism. 

GODHEAD, x. the state, condition, or nature of a god. 
Figuratively, a deity. 

GO'Dl.EKK, a. without sense of deity; atheistic; irreligi¬ 
ous; impious; wicked. 

GO DLIKE, a. divine; resembling God; superlatively ex¬ 
cellent. 


GO'DIJNG, s. a divinity of small stature or dignity. 

GO'DLINESS, s. duty or piety towards God; a general ob¬ 
servation of all the duties towards God. 

GO'DLY, a. having a proper sense of our duty and obliga¬ 
tions to God. Figuratively, pious, righteous, or religious. 

GO'DLY, ad. in a pious and religious manner. 

G0‘DM AXCHESTER, a corporate town of Huntingdon¬ 
shire, parted from the town of Huntingdon by the river Ouse, 
but united to it by a bridge and short causeway, which form 
a part of the post road. It is inhabited by yeomen and 
farmers, and who formerly received the kings passing that 
way, with a display of their instruments of agriculture, 
.lames 1. when on his road from Scotland to London, was so 
pleased with the novel sight of nine score ploughs, drawn by as 
many teams of horses, with which the people went out to 
meet him, that he granted them a charter. Here is a schools 
called Queen Elizabeth’s free grammar school. It is 59 miles 
N. by W. of London. Population -14(i. 

GO'DMOTHER, s. a female sponsor in baptism. 

G0DO'LPII //V, a hill in Cornwall, famous for its tin 
mines; it lies E. of Mouutsbay, and has the title of an 
earldom. 

GO'DSHIP, s. the office, rank, or character of a god. 

GO'DSON, s. one whom a person has been sponsor to in 
baptism. 

GO'DWARD, a. towards, or with respect to God. 

GODWIN, or GOODWIN HANDS, famous sands oil 
the coast of Kent, lying between the N. and S. Foreland. 
These sands occupy the place which was formerly a large tract 
of ground belonging to Godwin earl of Kent. The whole 
tract was drowned in the year 1100, leaving these sands, upon 
which manv ships have been wrecked. 

GO'DWIT, s. a bird of particular delicacy. 

GO'DYKLD, or GO'DYIELI), ad. [corrupted from God 
shield] a term of thanks, wherein a person wishes another the 
protection and providence of the Deity. Not in use. 

GO'ER, s. one that moves from one place to another; one. 
that runs ; one that has a good pace, applied to a horse. Re¬ 
gular in its motions, applied to a watch or clock. 

ToGO'GGLE, v. a. [ soehjvgv, Sax.] to look asquint. 

GO'GGLK-KYF.I), a. [sorglegcn. Sax.] squint-eyed; not 
looking straight, or looking with the balls of the eyes turned 
contrariwise; staring ; having prominent eyes. 

GO'ING, s. the act of walking or moving from one place 
to another; departure; proceeding; series of conduct. 

GO'l.A, s. in Architecture, the same with Cymatium. 

GOLCO'NDA, a country of Hindoostan, bounded on the 
N. by Bcrar, on the E. by the five Circars, oil the S. by Mysore 
and the Carnatic, and on the AV. by Dowlatabad and Visia- 
pour, subject to the Nizam of the Deccan. The great rains 
which full in June, part of July, August, September, and Octo¬ 
ber, swell the rivers here to a dangerous degree of depth and 
rapidity, but render the land exceedingly fertile, especially in 
fruits. The inhabitants make white wine of their grapes, and 
have nearly two crops of rice and other grain. The diamond 
mines here are reckoned the most considerable in the world. 
Here arc also mines of salt and fine iron; and manufactures 
of curious calicoes ami chintzes. Hydrabad is the capital, but 
the city and fortress of Golconda was formerly the residence 
of the kings of this country. 

GOLD, s. [Sax.] the heaviest, most dense, most siinplp, 
most ductile, most fixed, of all bodies; injured by neither air 
nor fire, soluble only by sea-salt, and most easily amalgamated 
with silver: its colour is of a shining and radiant yellow, which 
difiers according to its purity, or the parts it comes from. 
Figuratively, money, or any thing very valuable. “ A heart 
of gold." 
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GO'I-DBEATER, s. one who hammers gold into thin 
leaves, to be used by gilders. Goldbeater’s skin is the int.es- 
tinum rectum of an ox, weil scoured and prepared, which 
is laid by goldbeaters between the leaves of the metal while 
they beat it, whereby the membrane is reduced so thin, as 
to be fit to apply to cuts or small fresh wounds. 

GO'LDBOIJND, «. encompassed with gold. 

GOLD COAST OF GUINEA, a maritime country of 
Africa, where the Europeans have numerous forts and set¬ 
tlements. It. reaches from the river Suera da Costa on the 
W. to the river Volta on the E. and includes several dis¬ 
tricts, in which are two or three towns or villages, scattered 
along the sea-shore. The whole Gold Coast is about 180 
miles in length. The negro merchants here are generally 
very rich, and trade with Europeans in gold. The domestic 
animals are bulls, cows, sheep, and goats ; the last of which 
arc innumerable, and their flesh is excellent; but the beef 
and mutton are not good. The principal districts are Anco- 
bar, Axem, Anta, Conimenda, Eetu, Sabo, Adorn, Agounn, 
Acra, Acambore, Labadde, Eantin, lueussun, Ningo, arid 
Sabre; seven of which are dignitied with the title of king¬ 
doms. 

GO'LDEN, a. made or consisting of gold ; gilt. Figura¬ 
tively, shining; bright; splendid; yellow, or of the colour 
of gold. The Golden number, ia Chronology, shews in what 
year of the moon’s cycle any particular year is. Golden 
rule, in Arithmetic, called likewise the Rule of Three, is that 
by which a fourth number is sought, bearing the same pro¬ 
portion to the third as the second does to the first. 

GO'LDEN l.Y, ad. iu a pompous or splendid manner. 

GO'LDFINCH, s. a singing bird, so named from his golden 
colour. 

GO'LDFINDER, x. one who finds gold. A term ludi¬ 
crously applied to one that, empties jakes. 

GO'I.DHAMMF.R, s. a kind of bird; the yellow hammer. 

GO'LDINS, s. in Botany, the crysanthomum. 

GO'LDNEY, s. a sort offish, otherwise called gilthead. 

GO'LDSIZE, s. a glue of golden colour, with which paint¬ 
ers form their letters, and gilders lay those parts of their works 
which are to be covered with gold. 

GO'LDSMITII, s. [gold and smit, Sax.] a person who 
makes and sells golden wares. Formerly, a banker. 

GO'LDYLOCKS, s. a plant, the same with the sweet wood 
crowfoot; a kind of fern. 

GOLF, s. a game of great antirjuity, peculiar to the Scots. 
It is played with a club and ball. 

GOME, or COOM, s. the black grease of a cart-wheel. 

G O' MERSIIA L L, a village in Yorkshire, 8 miles S. W. 
from Leeds, containing about til89 inhabitants, chiefly em¬ 
ployed in the woollen manufacture. 

GO'MPHOSIS, s. [yo^oio-ic, Gr.] in Anatomy-, a species of 
articulation, whereby one bone is set into another, like a nail 
or peg ; as the teeth, within the jaws. 

GO'NDOLA, s. [gondole, Fr.] a flat boat, very long and 
very narrow, used upon the canals at Venice. 

GONDOLI'ER, s. one who rows a gondola. 

GONE, gon, [prefer, of yo] advanced; forward iu progress; 
lost; ruined, or undone. Gone by, past, applied to motion, 
time, or change of place. Lost; departed; consumed ; at an 
-end; dead. 

GO'NFALON, or GO'NFANON, s. [gonfanon, Fr.] an 
ensign, or standard. 

GONORRHOE'A, gon-or-rhea, s. [yoviy^oia, from yon) and 
&iu>, Gr.] in Medicine, an involuntary dripping of the venereal 
humour. 

GOOD, a. [comparative better, superlative best; god, Sax. 
goed, Belg.] having such perfections as are requisite, fit, and 


proper for the end. Wholesome; sound; salutary. Com¬ 
plete; full. Useful; valuable. Legal; confirmed; valid; 
established; proved. Cheerful; gay, not easily displeased, 
but inclined to acts of benevolence and kindness, joined 
with any words expressing the temper of the mind. Joined 
to breeding, elegant, decent, delicate; polite; consistent 
with the character of a gentleman. Virtuous, and endowed 
with all moral qualities or virtues. Kind, or benevolent. 
Skilful; ready ; dexterous. Happy ; prosperous. Consider¬ 
able; not small, though not very great. “ A good while ago." 
Real; serious. “ Good earnest.” Rich ; of credit. “ As good 
ns,” has a kind of liegitivc sense, implying, no better than. 
Companionable; sociable. “ A good fellow.” “ In good time,” 
not too fast. “ In good sooth,” really ; seriously. To make 
good, to pel form what is promised or expected ; to keep, main¬ 
tain, support, or supply. 

GOOD, x. is divided into physical and moral. Physical 
good is that which tends naturally to promote our happiness, 
benefit, advantage, or health ; to increase pleasure, diminish 
pain, or procure and continue the presence of any good, or the 
absence of any evil. Moral good, is that which is chosen 
agreeable to the laws of reason or God, and has a tendency 
to promote both our own happiness, and that of others. Fi¬ 
guratively, prosperity; in earnest; not iu jest. 

GOOD, ad. always joined with as ; thus , as good, implies 
well ; as well; not ill; not amiss; no worse. 

GOOD, interj. well! right! sometimes used ironically. 

GOOD-CONDITIONED, a. without any ill qualitiis. 
Lusty, or plump, applied to persons. 

GOOO-FHI'DAY, x. a solemn last of the Christian church, 
in commemoration of the death of Christ, observed on the 
Friday in passion week. 

GOODLA'CK, interj. O strange! wonderful indeed! is it 
possible ! say you so ! 

GOO'DLINESS, s. beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

GOO'DLY, a. beautiful; graceful: applied to persons. 
Fine, or splendid, applied to things, and particularly to div-s. 
Bulky ; swelling. Happy; desirable. 

GOO'DMAN, x. a rustic term of compliment; gaffer. 

COO'DNESS, x. the fitness of a thing to produce any par¬ 
ticular end ; perfection ; kindness, or benevolence. 

GOOD-NOW, interj. in good time ; or prithee. Somethin s 
used as a slight exclamation to express wonder. 

GOODS, x. the moveables or furniture of a house; wares 
sold in trade ; personal property. 

GOO'DWIFE, s. a mistress of a house, but below a gentle¬ 
woman. 

GOO'DWILL, s. a friendly and benevolent disposition ; a 
consideration for coming into a shop or business. 

GOO'DY, x. [Johnson supposes it corrupted from good wife] 
a low term of civility used to females in humble life. 

GOOSE, s. [plural geese; gos. Sax.] a large water-fowl, 
proverbially noted, and figuratively used, for foolishness. 

GOO'SF.CAP, x. a silly person. 

GOO'SF.FOOT, x. the wild orach. 

GOO'SEBERRY, x. a well-known fruit and shrub. 

GOO'SEGRASS, x. a genus of plants, of which there are 
ten sorts found in England, That called i livers is esteemed 
a good antiscorbutic. 

GO'RBELLIED, a. lusty; fat; having a large, protuberant, 
and swelling belly. 

GO'ltBF.LLY, s. a large, protuberant, or big belly; a term 
of reproach for a fat person. 

GORD, s. [gourd, Fr.] an instrument of panting. 

GO'RDIAN, a. [from the gordian-knot] intricate. 

GO'RDIAN-KNOT, s. in Antiquity, n knot made with the' 
traces of the chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, so very iu* 
5 S 
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tricate, tlmt there was no finding where it began or ended. 
The oracle having declared, that he who could untie it should 
be master of all Asia, Alexander cut it asunder with his sword, 
and thus fulfilled or eluded the oracle. 

(10UK, s. [Sax. i/or, Brit.] blood effused from the body ; 
clotted or congealed blood. 

To CORK, v. a. to slab or pierce either with a weapon or 
the horns of an animal, so as to make a wound. 

GOREE', an island on the W. roast of Africa, about 
three quarters of a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, subject to the Knglish. It is reckoned of great im¬ 
portance on account of its proximity to Cape Verd, (lying 
nearly within cannon shot of the shore,) and its advantageous 
situation for trade, l.at. 14. 40. N. Ion. 17. 25. W. 

GORGE, s. [gorge, Fr.] the throat or swallow; that which 
is gorged or swallowed; a meal; a feast. In Architecture, a 
sort of concave moulding. In Fortification, the entrance of a 
bastion, ravelin, or other outwork. 

To GORGE, v. a. [gorger, Fr.] to fill up to the throat; to 
glut or satiate; to swallow. 

GO'RGED, ii. in Heraldry, the bearing of a crown, coronet, 
or the like, about the neck of a lion, swan, Arc. Among Far¬ 
riers, it signifies the same as swelled; in which sense they say, 
the legs of a horse are gorged; you must walk him out to dis¬ 
gorge his shoulder. 

GO'RGEOUS, a. [from g nr gins, old Fr. according to Skin¬ 
ner) fine; splendid; glittering; showy; magnificent. 

GO'RGKOUSLY, ad. in a splendid, pompous, showy, or 
magnificent manner. 

GO'RGKOUSNF.SS, s. splendour; lustre; magnificence. 

GO'RGET, s. the piece of armour that, defends the throat; 
a small convex ornament worn by officers of infantry. 

GORGO'NIAN, a. [from Gorgon J rigorous; terrific. 

GO'KGONS, [yopyw, Ur.] in Mythology, the three daugh¬ 
ters of I’horeus, viz. Medusa, Stem-, and F.urynlc, with snakes 
for hairs, and with eyes so piercing, that whoever looked upon 
them were turned to stones. They were destroyed by Perseus. 
The emblems of all sinful pleasures, which ensnare and de¬ 
stroy men at the first sight. Any thing horrid, or ugly. 

GORMANI), v. \gonrmiiiid, Fr.) a person who eats greedily, 
and to excess; a glutton. 

To GO RMANDIZE, r. n. to eat with greediness, and to 
excess ; to devour ravenously, or voraciously. 

GO'RMANDIZEK, s. one who eats greedily; a glutton. 

GORSE, s. [gnrsr, Sax.] furze or whins ; a thick, prickly 
shrub, bearing yellow flowers. 

GO’HY, ii. covered with clotted or congealed blood; 
bloody; murderous. 

GO'SHAWK, s. [r/(«, a goose, and Ini foe, a hawk, Sax.] a 
large kind of hawk, said to piey on wild geese. 

GO'SI.ING, s. a young goose, not full grown. In Botany, 
a catkin on nut-trees and pines. 

GOS PEL, s. [i/odes spcl, Sax.] the history of the life and 
actions, death, resurrection, ascension, and doctrine, of Jesus 
Christ. The word is Saxon, and of the same import with the 
Latin Ernngclium, or the Greek ivayyiKwv, viz. glad tidings 
or good news ; the. history of our blessed Saviour being the best 
news ever published. This history is contained in the writings 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, who are therefore called 
Evangelists. Figuratively, the Christian dispensation, and an 
infallible standard of truth. 

To GOS PEL, v. n. [godspellian, Sax.] to preach the gospel; 
to instruct as a priest. 

GOSPELLER, $. [godspellrre, Sax.] an evangelist or 
preacher. A name given by the Papists to the followers of 
" icklifie, who first attempted a reformation from popery, be¬ 
cause they professed to follow and preach only the gospel. 


GO'SPORT, a fortified and trading town in Hampshire, si¬ 
tuated in Alverstock parish, on the W. side of Portsmouth har¬ 
bour, (over which there is a ferry,) 73 miles S. W. of London, 
with a market on Saturday. It is mostly inhabited by sailors 
The population in 1831, was about 7480. The mouth of the 
harbour, is secured on this side by four forts, and a platform of 
above 20 guns, level with the water. Here, are several docks 
for repairing merchant ships; and, in time of peace, packets sail 
every week to Havre de Grace, and other parts of France. Here 
are several breweries, an extensive iron founder^, and a royal 
hospital, called Haslar hospital,for sick and wounded seamen. 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, s. [gossipium, low Lat.] the 
down of plants ; the long white cobwebs which are perceived 
in the air in calm sunny weather. 

GO'SSIP, s. [god and syp. Sax.] one who is a sponsor for a 
child at baptism. A tippling companion; a tattler; a friend, 
or neighbour; idle talk. 

To GO'SSIP, r. a. to chat; to prate; to spend time in fri¬ 
volous and insignificant discourse ; to be a pot companion. 

GOT, the preterite and part. pass, of Gi.r. 

GO THENBURG, or Gotlwhorg, a fortified and commer¬ 
cial town of West Gothland, in Sweden, seated at the mouth 
of the River Gotha, which forms an excellent harbour, about 
two furlongs wide, inclosed between two chains of rocks, and 
near its conHux with Moldal, 190 miles S. W. of Stockholm. 
It is the best, situated for foreign trade of any in the kingdom, 
us it lies without the sound; and from this port the ships of the 
the Swedish East-India company (established in 1731) take 
their departure. The inhabitants are computed at about 
22,000. A considerable herring fishery is carried on here. 
Lat. 57. 42. N. Ion. 11. 50. E. 

GOTHIC, a. in general whatever relates to the. Goths, as 
gothic customs, gothic architecture; also used for what is 
monstrous or disproportionate, in matters of taste. 

GOTTINGEN, a city of Calenburg, Lower Saxony, subject 
to the king of Hanover. Here George II. founded an univer¬ 
sity, 1734, which has acquired a very distinguished reputation. 
The library, called the Bnlowcan, which is increasing every year, 
is justly reckoned one. of the most capital in Europe. Here is 
also a fine observatory, a physic garden, an anatomical theatre, 
and a school for midwifery; together with a Royal Society of Sci¬ 
ences, and a Royal German Society, all part of the university. 
Belonging to it is a large splendid church, with a peculiar pas¬ 
tor, and a stately structure of stone, the ground floor of which 
serves as a hall for public lectures. Lat. 51. 32 Ion. 9. 53. E. 

GOU'DHIJRST, a town in Kent., with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday, 44 miles E. by S. of London. Population 2758. 

To GO'VERN, v. a. [gouvp.rncr, Fr.] to ruie over in the 
character of a magistrate, parent, or other superior. To 
regulate; to direct. To manage or restrain. In Grammar, 
to require. “ Amo governs the accusative case.” 

GO'VERNABLE, a. subject and obedient to command, rule, 
authority, or direction ; submissive ; manageable. 

GO VERNANCE, s. the act of exercising authority over 
others that are bound to obey; government; the management, 
control, or authority of a guardian. 

GO’VERN ANT, s. [ gouvernante, Fr.] a woman who has the 
care of young ladies of quality; a governess. 

GO'VERN ESS, s. [gouvcrncssc, old Fr.] a female invested 
with authority to rule. A woman who has the care of instruct¬ 
ing or regulating the conduct of ladies ; the teacher, or mis¬ 
tress of a lady’s boarding-school; a tutoress. 

GO'VERNMENT, s. [gouvernement, Fr.] the form in which 
justice is administered in a nation ; an establishment of legal 
authority, or administration of public affairs; regularity of be¬ 
haviour. Manageableness, obsequiousness. In Grammar 
influence with regard to construction. 
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GO'VERNOR, s. [gouverneur, Fr.] one who is invested 
with supreme authority; one who governs with delegated tem¬ 
porary authority; a tutor; pilot; regulator; manager. 

GOUGE, s. [gouge, Fr.J a chisel with a concave edge. 

GOURD, s. [gouliordc, Fr.] a fruit produced by a plant 
which creeps along the earth like the cucumber. 

GO’URDINESS, s. in Farriery, a swelling in a horse’s leg, 
so called from its resembling a gourd. 

(JOU'RNET, s. [cumins, I .at.] a fish. 

GOUT, s. [youttc, Fr.] in Medicine, a painful kind of dis¬ 
ease, principally affecting the joints, seated in their ligaments, 
tin? tendons of the muscles subservient to their motions, and 
the membranes surrounding the bones. A drop. 

GOUT, goo, s, [Fr.] a taste; relish, or flavour. 

(iO'UTVVORT, *. a plant, called also asliwccd. 

GOU'TY, a. afllicted with the gout; relating to or having 
the gout; swollen; boggy. 

GOWN, s. [gonna, Ital.] a long loose upper garment 
worn by men as an undress; a woman’s upper garment; the 
long loose habit worn by scholars and ecclesiastics. 

UO'WNMAN, or GO'WNSMAN, s. a student at an uni¬ 
versity ; or one whose proper habit is a gown. 

To GRA'BBLE, v. n. [perhaps corrupted from grapple ] to 
giope; to search or feel greedily with the hands. Actively, 
to lie prostrate on the ground. 

GRACE, s. [gratia, I.at.] favour or kindness, fn Divi¬ 
nity, a favourable influence of God on the human mind; 
virtue, or the effect of the divine influence; pardon; a kind¬ 
ness ; a privilege or favour conferred: elegant behaviour, 
or the air and appearance wherewith any thing is done; beauty, 
either natural or heightened by art; an embellishment, or¬ 
nament, Howcr, or perfection. A physical virtue or power. 
The title of a duke, formerly given to a king, implying 
goodness or clemency. A short prayer used at me iIs, e\- 
pressive of gratitude or thanks to the Divine Providence for 
supplying our necessities. To be in a person's goad yearns, 
is to be favoured or esteemed by him. Act of yrare, an act 
of parliament for a general and free pardon, and for setting at 
liberty insolvent debtors. 

To GRACE, v. a. to adorn, beautify, decorate, embellish, 
dignify, set off, or recommend; to favour; to confer an 
honour on a person; to dignify or raise by an act of 
favour. 

GRACED, a. beautiful; graceful; virtuous; regular. 

GRA'CEFUI,, a. elegant; with pleasing dignity or majesty. 

GRA'CEFULLY, ad. elegantly; with dignity. 

GRA'CEFULNESS, s. elegance and dignity of manner : 
dignity joined with beauty. 

GltA'CEI.ESS, a. without elegance ; destitute of virtue, 
religious or moral; wicked or impious; abandoned. 

GRA'CF.S, s. among Canonists, the same with Proei- 
tions; which see. Tit the Heathen Mythology, three god¬ 
desses, daughters of Jupiter, named Aglais, Thalia, and Eu- 
phrosyne; that is, shining, flourishing, and gay. They are 
sometimes represented dressed, but more frequently naked, 
to shew that whatever is truly graceful, needs not the aid of 
exterior ornaments. They presided over mutual kindness and 
acknowledgments; bestowing liberality, eloquence, and wis¬ 
dom, together with a good grace, gaiety of disposition, and 
easiness of manners. 

GRA'CILE, a. [gracilis, Lat.] slender; small. 

GRA'CII,ENT, a. [gracilcnltts, l.at.] leau; slender. 

GRACl'I.ITY, s. [yrueditas, Lat.] slenderness; smallness; 
leanness. 

GRA'CIOUS, a. [gracieux, Fr.] merciful; benevolent; 
kind; virtuous, or good; acceptable; favourable; excellent; 
graceful, or becoming; pleasing; favoured. 


GRA'CIOUSLY, ad. with kind condescension; iti a pleasin'* 
and favourable manner. ' 

GRA'CIOUSNESS, *. kind condescension; a pleasing 
manner; mercifulness. 

GRADATION, s. [gradation, Fr.] a regular progress or 
advance from one degree to another. Order; arrangement. 

GRA'DIENT, a. [gradiens, Lat.] moving by steps. 

GRADUAL, a. [gradual, Fr.J proceeding or rising by 
degrees; advancing step by step. 

GllA'DUAL, s. [gradus, Lat.] a flight of steps. In the 
Roman church, a part of the mass sung between the epistles 
and gospels, also called Grail. 

GRADUALITY, s. a regular progression; advancing by 
degrees. 

GRA'DUALLY, ad. by degrees; in regular progression; 
by steps, advancing front a lower to a higher degree. 

To GRA'DUATE, v. a. [from gradus, Lat.] to dignify 
with a degree in an university; to mark with degrees in 
measuring. To heighten or improve. 

GRA'DUATE, s. a person who has taken a degree in an 
university. 

GRADUATION, s. [Fr.] regular progression by degrees ; 
the. act of conferring academical degrees. 

GRAFF, or GRAFT, s. [greffe, Fr.] in Gardening, the 
shoot, of a tree inserted in, and becoming one with another tree, 
nourished by its sap, but bearing its own fruit. 

To GRAFF, or GRAFT, v. a. [yrsff'er, Fr.] to take a 
shoot from one tree, and insert it into another, so that both 
may unite closely, or become one tree; to insert into a place, 
or body, to which it did not originally belong. 

GRATTER, s. one who propagates fruit, by insetting tie- 
branch of one tree into that of another. 

(1RA‘FTON, a town of Gloucester-hirc, on the borih is of 
Worcestershire, and on the side of Brcdou 11:11, wln-ie, m 
Feb. 17(11, a large tract, of land, nearly l(i acres in c\tiui, 
slipped from the side of Brcdou Hill, and cntiri ly emen d 
several pasture grounds, and a considerable space of tlu 
common field at the bottom of the lull. 

GRAIL, s. [ from yrih, l’r.] small pnrticl s of any kind. 

GRAIN, s. [granum, Lat.] a simile seed of runt or other 
fruit. Figuratively, com. Any minute particle or small 
hoilv. Grain of allaint.nr, some small indulgence, which 
implies a remission of rigour or severity. A weight used in 
I’livsie, twenty of which make one scruple ; but in troy weight, 
twenty-four make a pennyweight. The direction in which 
the fibres of wood, leather, &-c. grow. In Dying, a method 
of communicating colours, so as to make them more lasting 
than in the common way. The form of the surface, with re¬ 
gard to smoothness, roughness, or the size of the constituent 
fibres or particles of a body. Figuratively, temper; dispo¬ 
sition; humour or inclination. 

GRAl'NED, a. rough; appearing less smooth; weather 
beaten ; dyed in grain. 

GRAINS, s. [without a singular] the husks of malt of 
which beer lias been made. Grains of paradise, an Indiau spice. 

GRAl'NY, a. full of corn or seeds. 

GRAME'llCY, intrrj. [contracted from grant me mercy] an 
obsolete expression of surprise. 

GRAMINEOUS, a. [Lat.] grassy. Gramineous plants are 
such as have a long leaf without a footstalk. 

GRAMINIVOROUS, a. [from gramcn a.id two, Lat.] 
eating or living upon grass. 

GRA'MMAR, s. [grammairc, Fr.] the art which delivers 
the rules for speaking or writing in any language properly. 
Figuratively, an expression or construction agreeal 'e to the 
rules of Grammar : a book which delivers rules for speak'ug 
or writing a language with propriety. 
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GRAMM.VRIAN, [yr/immaricn, Fr.] one who is skil¬ 
ful in, or one who teaches the rules of, grammar. 

GRAMMATICAL, a. [grammaticus, Lat.) belonging to, 
or taught by, grammar. 

GRAMMATICALLY, ad. according to the rules of, gram¬ 
mar. 

GR AM MATICA'STER, s. [Lat..] a mere verbal critic, or 
low grammarian; a pedant. 

G RAMP I A N-HILLS, a chain of high-mountains in Scot¬ 
land, extending from east to west almost the whole 
breadth of the kingdom. They take their name from the 
Mohs Grampius of Tacitus, a single hill, where Galgaeus 
watted the approach of Agrieol.i, and where a battle was 
fought, which proved fatal to the Caledonians. They vary in 
height from 1100 to 3500 feet. 

GRA'MPI.K, .v. a kind of crab-fish. 

(IRA'MPOUXD , a town in Cornwall, with a market 
on Saturday, 244 miles W. by S. of London, and seated on 
the .river Valle. Disfranchised : population 686 ; and has 
a considerable manufacture of gloves. 

GRAMPUS, s. a large fish of the cetaceous kind; a species 
of whale. 

GRA'NADA, or Grenada, an island in the West Indies, 
about 20 miles in length from N. to S. and 10 wide in the 
centre, but gradually narrowing towards the extremities. 

A chain of mountains crosses it from N. to S. in the centre 
of which is a large lake. Near the coast the soil is fertile, 
producing indigo, sugar, codec, cocoa, cotton, and to¬ 
bacco. It is finely wooded, and trees of all sorts, both 
fruit and timber, except the cocoa tree, thrive better here 
than those of the same species in the neighbouring islands. 

It is watered with many rivers. The population is 801 whites, 
3786 free coloured, and about 24,000 slaves. There is 
also abundance of game and river-fish. It is one of the 
Windward Carilihees, and is 30 leagues N. W. of Tobago. 
The principal harbours are Port Louis, a very spacious one, 
on the VV. side of the island, and St. George. It. belongs to 
the English. Lat. about 10. 12. N. Ion 60. 30. W. 

GRA'NARY, s. [graiiarium, Lat. ] a store-house for 
threshed corn. 

GRA'NATE, orGARNKT, s. [from grannm, Lat. | a pre¬ 
cious stone of a high red colour, so called from its resemblance 
to that of the kernel of the pomegranate. The Oriental is the 
best. 

GRAND, a. [grandis, Lat.] great; illustrious; powerful; 
splendid; noble; sublime; lofty; stupendous. 

GUA'HDAM, or CAW NY) A MV., s. a term of consanguinity, 
denoting the father’s or mother's mother, f iguratively, an old 
withered or dcorepid woman. 

GRA'NDCllILD, s. the son or daughter of a person’s son 
or daughter. 

GRANDDAUGHTER, s. the daughter of a son or 
daughter. 

GRANDEE', s. [from grandis, Lat.] a person of rank, dig¬ 
nity, or power; one of the nobility. 

GRANDEUR, s. [grandeur, Fr.] splendour, pomn, or 
magnificence; greatness; elevation of sentiment. 

GRA NI)PATHER, s. the father of a father or mother. 
GRANDIF1C, a. [from grandis and facia, Lat.] making 
great. 

GRAN DINGUS, a. [from grando, Lat.] full of hail. 
GRAND1TY, s. [from grandis, Lat.] . ration of thought; 
pomp, or magnificence of language. 

GRANDMOTHER, s. the father's or mother’s mother. 
GRA'NDSIRE, s. a grandfather. In Poetry, any an¬ 
cestor, 

GRA'NDSON, s. the son of a person’s son or daughter. 


GRANGE, s. [grange, I*’r.] a farm; a barn, or threshing- 
floor ; a farm house ; a granary ; a lone house. 

GRANITE, s. [from grannm, Lat.] a variegated stone or 
marble, composed of separate and very large concretions, 
rudely compacted together, of great hardness, giving fire 
when struck with steel, fermeutiug with acids, and im¬ 
perfectly calculable in a strong fire. 

GRANI'VOROUS, a. [from yrantim and vuro, Lat.] eat¬ 
ing or living upon grain. 

GRANNUM, s. [a corruption of grandamc ] a grandmother. 

A low word. 

To GRANT, t>. a. [from garanter, Fr.] to admit a thing not 
proved; to allow or concede; to bestow something which 
cannot be claimed as a right. 

GRANT, s. the act of giving or bestowing a thing which 
cannot he claimed as a right; the thing granted: a concession. 
In Law, a conveyance in writing of such a thing as cannot 
pass or lie conveyed by word only, as rents,- &c. 

GRANTABLE, a. that may be given or yielded to another, 
though he has no claim to it. 

GRANTEE', s. in Law, the person receiving a grant. 
GRA'NTIIAM, a neat populous town in Lincolnshire, 
noted for the steeple of its church, which terminates in a spire, 
near 300 feet high, and seems to lean on one side. Here is 
a good tree-school. Grantham has many good inns. The 
population is 10,780, and it elects two representatives. It is 
situated on the river William, 24 miles S.W. of Boston, 
and 110 N. of London. Market on Saturday. 

GRA'NTOR, s. a person who yields or grants. 
GRA'NUI.ARY, a. small and compact, resembling a grain 
or seed. 

To GRA'NULATE, t>. n. [granuler, Fr.] to be formed into 
small particles or grains. Actively, to break into small masses 
or grains. 

G RA N U RATION, s. [granulation, Fr.] the act of forming into 
small masses resembling grains. In Botany, the small berries 
which join together and compose a large one, as the blackberry. 

GRANULE, s. [from granum, Lat.] a small compact par- 
tide, resembling a seed or grain of corn. 

GRA'NIJLOUS, a. full of little grains. 

GRAPE, s. [grappe, Fr.] a single berry of the vine, which 
grows in clusters, the juice of which is wine. 

GRA'PESHOT, s. in Artillery, a combination of small shot, 
put into a thick canvass bag, and corded strongly together, 
so as to form a kind of cylinder, whose diameter is equal to 
that of the hall adapted to the cannon. 

GRAPHICAL, a. [-ypn^ikoc, Gr.] appearing as if written, 
well formed, described, or delineated. 

GRAPHICALLY, ad. well described; described minutely, 
or in a picturesque manner. 

GRAPNEL, s. [grapin, Fr.] a small anchor belonging In 
a little vessel; a grappling iron used in a sea-fight to fasten 
ships together. 

To GRA'PPLE, v. n. [graltbelin, Belg.] to lay fast hold 
on a person; to combat or engage in close fight. Actively, 
to fasten, unite or join inseparably. 

GRA'PPLE, s. a close combat; an iron instrument, used 
to fasten one ship to another. 

ORA'SIF.R, s. See Grazier. 

To GRASP, v. a. [graspare, Ital.] to hold in the hand with 
the fingers shut; to seize, or catch at; to straggle, strive, or 
grapple. To gripe; to encroach; to be insatiable in one’s 
pursuit after riches. 

GRASP, s. the gripe or seizure of the hand: the act of 
holding a thing in the hand with the fingers, shut or doubled 
over it; possession or hold; power of seizing. 

GRA'SPER, *. one who seizes, grasps, or catches at. 
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GRASS, i. [jrrvrs, Sax.] the common herbage of the fields, 
on which cattle feed, of which there are several species; a 
herb with long narrow leaves. 

GRASS of Parnassus, called Parnassia, from mount 
Parnassus, where it was supposed to grow; and because 
the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of grass, though 
the plant has no resemblance to the grass kind. The struc¬ 
ture of its five honey-cups is remarkable; each being a 
concave heart-shaped substance, furnished with 13 little shafts, 
or pillars, set along the edge, and each pillar terminated by a 
little globe. 

To GRASS, r. n. to produce grass. 

GHA'SSIIOPPER, s. a small insect found among the 
summer grass, so named from its hopping, for which it is re¬ 
markably formed. 

GRA'SSINESS, s. the stale of abounding in grass. 

GRA'SS-PLOT, s. a small level piece of giouud in a 
garden, &c. covered with grass. 

GRA'SSPOl.Y, s. a genus of plants, the same with the 
lythrum of l.inmvus. There are two British species. 

GRA'SSY, a. covered with or abounding in, grass. 

GRA'SSWRACK, s. a species of sea-weed. 

GRA'l’K, s. [nulrs, I .at.] a partition made with iron bars, 
or wires crossing cacli other, placed at the windows or other 
apertures of prisons, eloisters, or tradesmen’s shops; a range of 
bars, fixed in kitchens, within which fires are made; an uten¬ 
sil for burning pit-coals in a room. 

To GRATE, v. n. [gralhr, l'Y.] to rub or wear off the par- 
tides from any thing by rubbing it; to offend by any thing 
harsh or vexatious; to offend the ear by a harsh and disa¬ 
greeable sound; to enclose, with bars. 

GRATEFUL, a. [ijratus, Lat.] having a due sense of bene¬ 
fits conferred ; pleasing ; agreeable ; delightful to the senses 
or mind. 

GRATEFULLY, ad. in a manner willing to acknowledge, 
repay, and retain, a proper sense of an obligation; in a pleas¬ 
ing or agreeable manner. 

GRATEFULNESS, s. gratitude; the quality of being 
agreeable, acceptable, or affording delight. 

GRATER, s. [ijruluir, Fr.] a kind of coarse file, or instru¬ 
ment formed of tin or silver, punched in holes, with which 
soft things are rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICATION, s. [gratifeatio, Lai.] the act of 
pleasing; the act of complying with, and answering the 
craving of the sensual appetites; pleasure; delight; a reward, 
or rocoinpence. 

To GRATIFY, v. a. [grnti/ieor, I.at.] to indulge; to 
please by compliance; to do a thing in order to please or 
delight; to requite, repay, or reward. 

GRATINGLY, ad. harshly; offensively. 

GRATIS, ad. [Lat.] for nothing; without being paid, or 
receiving any thing in return. 

GRATITUDE, s. [ijratiludo, low Lat.] a virtue, consist¬ 
ing in a due sense and outward acknowledgment of a benefit 
received, together with a readiness to return the same, or the 
like. Duty to a benefactor. 

GRATUITOUS, a. [gratuitus, Lat. ijrntuit, Fr.] volun¬ 
tary; or granted either without asking or merit; asserted 
without proof. 

GRATUITOUSLY, ad. without claim or merit; without 
proof. 

GRATU'ITY, s. [gratuite, Fr.] a free gift; a present; an 
acknowledgment. 

To GRA'TULATE, v. a. [ijralulor, Fr.] to congratulate; 
to declare joy on account of. To reward. 

GRATULA'TION, s. [gratulatio, Lat.] salutation made by 
expressing joy; expression of joy. 


GRATULA'TORY, a. expressing joy for the success, pre¬ 
ferment, or good fortune, of auother; congratulatory. 

GRAVE, s. [yreif, Sax.] a hole dug in the ground, where¬ 
in a dead body is, or is to be buried. Grave, at the end of 
the names of places, is from the Sax. graf a grove, or cave. 
A German title, equivalent to earl, or count. 

To GRAVE, v. a. [preterit grand, part. pass, graven; 
gna-iir, Fr. ypu ij>o>, Or.] to cut figures or inscriptions with a 
sharp-pointed tool on any hard substance or metal; to copy 
pictures nr writings with a sharp-pointed instrument, on wood, 
copper, or pewter, in order to he printed on paper: to inter, 
entomb, or bury, an obsolete sense. 

GRAVE, a. [grave, Fr. gravis, Lat.] solemn; serious; 
of a modest, colour, not showy or tawdry; sober ; not trifling. 
Not sharp or acute, applied to sound. 

GRA'VlvCLOTllES, s. the dress of a corpse. 

GRA'VF.L, s. [ijruviel, Belg.] a kind of earth used for 
walks in gardens, the finer part of which is yellow, and ap¬ 
pears like a large gritted sand, and the coarser is a composi¬ 
tion of flints or small pebble-stones. In Medicine, a disease 
in the kidneys or bladder, occasioned by a collection of gritty 
matter therein, whereby the due secretion and excretion of the 
urine is impeded. When this substance strongly coheres, and 
forms a hard mass, it is then called the stone. 

To GRA'VF.L, r. «. to pave or cover with giavel; to puzzle, 
or put to a stand, or embarrass a person with some difficulty 
he cannot, solve. 

GRAVELESS, a. without a grave or tomb. 

GHA'VELISES, a sea-port town of France, in the depart¬ 
ment of the North, not large, but well fortified with bastions, 
ball-moons, and a horn-work. The country near it is inter¬ 
sected by canals, one of which goes to Dunkirk, by Bonr- 
butirg, and another passes directly to Bergues. In 1658, it 
was taken by the army of France, to which it. was afterwards 
ceded by the peace of the Pyrenees. It is seated at the mouth 
of the liver Aa, 1) miles XV. S. W. of Dunkirk. 

GRA VELLY, a. [ yravikux, Fr.] consisting or abounding 
in gravel; full of gravel. 

GRA'VEI.Y, ad. in a solemn or serious maimer; soberly; 
sedately; without gaudiness or show. 

GRAVEN ESS, s. seriousness; solemnity; sobriety. 

G R AVF.'OLENT, a. [gran ale us, Lat.] strongly scented. 

GRA VER, s. [yrartur, Fr. [ an engraver, or one who 
copies designs with a sharp-pointed tool or style, on metals 
or wood, to be printed on paper. The style, or sharp-pointed 
instrument, used by an engraver. 

GHA' VESENI), a town of Kent, consisting elm fly of 
one street, paved and lighted. It is a place of consult lable 
resort, being a common landing-place for seamen and stran¬ 
gers in their passage to London. If is commonly culli d tin: 
corporation of Gravesend and Milton, these two places having 
been incorporated by Queen Elizabeth. In the reign of 
Richard II. the French and Spaniards came up the Thames, 
burnt and plundered it, and carried away most of the peo¬ 
ple; and, by way of compensation for this loss, he granted 
the remaining inhabitants the exclusive privilege of e.n lying 
passengers between this place and London, in large and 
commodious boats, at two-pence a bead, or ..whole boat’s 
fare at four shillings. These privileges have been accommodated 
to the present times. Steam-boats are now employed, end a pier 
h^s been built. For its better security, Henry VIII. raised a 
blockhouse, with a platform of guns, to the E. of the town. 
The gardens round the town are so rich, that they not only 
supply the shipping, and all the towns for several miles 
round, with every article of that kind, but great quantities, 
and particularly of asparagus, remarkably fine, are sent to 
London. The chief employment of the labouring people is 
5 T 
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tne spinning of hemp to nuke nets for fishing, and ropes. It 
is situated on the Thames, directly opposite to Tillmry Fort, 
9 miles W. N. W. of Uoeliester, and 22 S. by K. of Loudon. 
Market on Wednesday and Saturday; and a fish-market on 
Sunday morning. Population .0097. 

URA'VESTONE, s. this stone that is laid over the grave ; 
the monumental stone. 

GRAVl'DITY, s. [graviditas, I.at.] the state of being with 
child; pregnancy. 

GRA'VING, s. any piece engraved , carved work. 

To GRA'VITATK, v. n. [fiom yravis, Lat.] to tend to the 
centre. 

GRAVITA TION, s. the. act of tending to the centre. 

GRA'VITY, s. [graritas, I,at. gravili Fr.] weight; hea¬ 
viness ; the power or virtue by which bodies naturally tend to 
the centre. Gravity, applied to the nature of actions, denotes 
their nature or quality ; but, when applied to crimes, their 
atrociousness. Applied to the countenance or behaviour, se¬ 
riousness ; solemnity; majesty, or awfulncss. 

GltA'VY, s. the juice which runs from cooked meat, when 
not over done. 

GRAY, a. [greeg, Sax. gran, Dan.] white, with a mixture 
of black. White or hoary with age, applied to the hair ■ Blue 
with a mixture of black; resembling the colour of ashes. 

GRAY, s. a gray colour; a badger; a kind of salmon. 

GRA'YBEARD, s. figuratively, an old man; used in 
contempt. 

GRA'YI.ING, s. the umber, a fish. 

GRA'YMII.I,, t. a name for the common gromwell. 

GRA Y N ESS, s. the quality of being gray, or being hoary 
by age. 

GRAY'S THURROCK, a town of Essex, 2.5 miles from 
!.ondon, seated on the Thames, opposite Durtford in Kent. 
Market on Thursday. Population 1248. 

To GRAZE, v. n. [grassian, Sax.] to cat or feed on grass; 
to produce grass. To brush in passing; to touch lightly, 
generally applied to a bullet, from graser, Fr. Actively, to 
tend, to set entile to feed on grass. 

GRA'ZER, s, one that grazes or feeds on grass. 

GRA'ZIF.Ii, s. one whose trade is to feed or breed rattle. 

GREASE, s. [yrai.se. Fr.] the soft part of the fat of ani¬ 
mals. In Farriery, a swelling and gourdincss of the heels, 
occasioned by hard labour, colds, Ac. 

To GREASE, v. it. to smear, anoint, or spot with grease ; 
to bribe, or corrupt with presents; a low word. 

GRK'ASINKSS, s . oiliness or fatness. 

GRE'ASY, a. oily; fat; spotted or smeared with grease. 
Corpulent; a term of reproach. 

GREAT, (the ca in this word and its derivatives has 
something, though not entirely, the sound of ai -grait, 
yniit/y, yrnitnrss) a. [great. Sax.] large iu bulk, number, 
or quantity. Having any quality in a high degree. Long 
or considerable, applied to time or duration. Important; 
weighty. Chief or principal. “ The great seal.” Slink. 
High in rank, or extensive iu power; illustrious, or eminent. 
Majestic, or grand in aspect and mien. Haughty, swelling, 
or proud. To lie great with, to be familiar or intimately ac¬ 
quainted. Teeming, or with child. “ A great belly.” In 
pedigree, it is added in every step of ascending consanguinity 
beyond a father or grandfather, and in every step of descend¬ 
ing consanguinity beyond a grandson. Thus, a great grand¬ 
son is the son ot a person’s grandson. A great grandfather, 
the lather of a person’s grandfather, or the grandfather of a per¬ 
son’s father; and great uncle is the uncle of a person’s father. 

GRE'ATBELLIED, a. pregnant; with child; teeming. 

To GRE'ATEN, e. a. to enlarge; to make great, powerful, 
or rich. Not in use. 


GRE'ATHEARTED, a. high-spirited; proud. 

GRE'ATLY, ad. very much; in a great or high degree; 
nobly; in an illustrious manner. Courageously ; bravely; 
magnanimously; generously. 

GREATNESS, s. largeness, applied to quautily, size or 
number. High place or dignity; power; influence; dominion. 
A consciousness of superior birth or rank. Magnanimity, 
nobleness. Grandeur; state; magnificence. 

GREAVES, s. [yrices, Fr.] armour for the legs. 

GRE'CISM, s. [ynrcisnws, Lat.] a construction, idiom, or 
expression, peculiar to the Greek language. 

GREECE, a country of Europe, of great celebrity in ancient 
history, as the seat of the arts, science, and commerce; and 
equally renowned for its prowess iu war; but now subject to 
the Turks, who call it Roumelia. It is bounded on the N. 
by Bulgaria, Servia, and Dalmatia; on the W. by the Gulf 
of Venice; on the. S. by the Mediterranean; and on the E. 
by the Archipelago, the sea of Marmora, the Black sea, and 
the straits of the Dardanelles and of Constantinople; compre¬ 
hending the provinces of Macedonia, Albania, I.ivadia, the 
Morea, the island of Candia, and the isles of the Archipelago. 
It. enjoys a temperate air, is healthy, and has a fruitful soil. 
The Greeks profess Christianity, according to that peculiar 
form and creed, which are distinguished by the title of “ the 
Greek church;” but the Turks long made them groan 
under Mahommedan tyranny. Towards the latter end of 
1820, insurrections broke out among the Greeks, with 
various attempts to throw olf the Turkish yoke, and at length 
a. revolution was effected, although in its progress it was 
attended with great slaughter, devastation, and internal dis¬ 
sension. In August, 1882, it was resolved bv the great 
European powers, that. Greece should be declared an inde¬ 
pendent monarchy, and Otho, prince of Bavaria, was nomi¬ 
nated sovereign. At the same time, the. Forte recognized 
the independence of Greece, and fixed its boundary, con¬ 
taining a population scarcely exceeding 750,000 souls. 

GREECE, (corrupted from degrees) s. a flight of steps. 
Obsolete. 

GREEDILY, ad. [gnrdelice, Sax.] in an eager, hasty, or 
ravenous manner; with keen appetite; voraciously. 

GREK'DIN ESS, s. [gredignrssc, Sax.] ravcuousness; vo¬ 
racious hunger; eagerness of appetite or desire. 

GREEDY, «. j grtedig. Sax.] ravenous; hungry; in¬ 
cited with a violent desire of food; eager; vehemently de¬ 
sirous. 

GREEK, or Grecian, a. belonging to Greece. 

GREEN, a. [grim, Tent, groat, Bclg.] having a colour 
like that of grass ; in compositions of dying and painting, 
made by mixing blue or black and yellow together. Flou¬ 
rishing; fresh; lindccayod. New or lately made; as “A 
green wound.” Unripe ; immature; young, alluding to fruits 
being green before they arc ripe. Not roasted; half raw. Not 
dry. Fide; sickly. 

GREEN, s. tlui colour of grass, or that which resembles 
it. In Optics, it is one of the original, simple, or primary 
rays of light; but in dying is caused by compounding blue 
and yellow, &c. As this colour rather refreshes than im • 
pairs the sight, the goodness of Providence is manifest i-t 
causing it to be reflected from the surface of vegetables, pre 
ferably to any other. Figuratively, a plain covered with 
grass. The leaves of trees and vegetables, opposed to their 
flowers. In Cookery, used in the plural for those plants 
which are of this colour, and eaten boiled. 

GllEE'NCLOTlI, s. a board or court of justice, held 
in the counting-house of the king’s household, for taking 
cognizance of all matters of government and justice within 
the king’s court royal, and for correcting all the servants 
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that offend. It takes its name from a green cloth spread over 
the board where they sit. None of the king’s servants can lie 
arrested for debt, without a warrant first obtained from this 
board. 

GREE'NEYED, a. having eyes coloured with green; ap¬ 
plied to the passion of jealousy, in a figurative sense. 
GREENFINCH, s. a kind of bird. 

GREENGAGE, s. a species of plum. 

GREENHOUSE, s. a house or place in which exotics or 
tender plants are kept from the inclemencies of our climate, 
and furnished with such a degree of heat as is proper to make 
them grow ; a conservatory. 

GREENISH, a. somewhat green ; tending to green. 

GREK NLA ND, a country, i Deluding some islands, situated 
between the straits of Davis and l-’orbisher, and Iceland. The 
northern limits are as yet unknown. West Greenland seems 
to be the most N. 15. part of America. East Greenland lies in 
a high latitude, N. of the continent of Europe, as does also 
Spitsbergen, which is sometimes comprehended under the ge¬ 
neral name of Greenland. The seas on the coast are annually 
visited by a great number of ships of the English and other 
European nations, for the purpose of fishing for whales. The 
most southerly point of land in West Greenland, is Cape Furc- 
wcl, at the entrance of Davis’s Straits, in lat. 59. 38. N. and 
Ion. 44. 42. W. Tlu: Greenlanders are strangers to trade, 
arts, and sciences. They are generally short, or under the 
common si/.e, but well proportioned, fat, and plump. Their 
clothing is made of the skins of the rein-deer, the dog-fish, and 
of certain birds, sewed together with the small guts of the 
cants murinm. It is very seldom that they are afflicted with 
epidemical diseases, but the scurvy is the reigning disemper in 
this country ; their common remedy on this occasion, besides 
other simples, is scurvy-grass. Both sexes live together in a 
very sordid, filthy manner, in two sorts of habitations, one of 
which serves for the winter, and the other for the summer sea¬ 
son. Their winter dwellings are large huts, seldom more than 
two ells above the surface of the ground ; the roof is covered 
with turf, and the entrance is dug narrow and winding under 
ground. These wintry mansions are extremely warm, but slink 
intolerably, from the number of persons generally confined in 
them. Their summer habitations arc light tents, made of the 
smooth skins of the dog-fish. The occupation of the men is 
chiefly fishing and limiting, for which they have very curious 
tackle and instruments. The boats, in which the men only row 
out to sea, arc made of very thin narrow hoards, fastened to¬ 
gether with whalebone, and covered with seal-skins. Only one 
man goes out in one of these boats, and he is half c overed, and 
so securely laced in, that the water cannot penetrate into the 
boat; thus equipped, he will row 60 or 70 miles in a day, 
though he has but one onr, which is 6 or 7 feet long, and fiat 
at both ends. Their chief commodities are blubber and whale¬ 
bone, the horn of the sea-unicorn, and the skins of deer, foxes, 
and the seal. Greenland is under the Danish government, 
and was colonized as early as the 10th and 11th centuries by 
adventurers from Iceland and Norway ; but the colony was 
depopulated by the plague, and almost lost to European 
knowledge, until in 1578 it was visited by Frobisher. In 
1721, the Danes re-established some settlements, and since 
1765, the Moravians have made it. the seat of their pious la¬ 
bours ; the population does not exceed 20,000. A company 
is established at Copenhagen, which semis ships every year. 
The animals are deer, hears, foxes, wild fowl, whales, and seals. 

GREE'NLY, ad. with a greenish colour; newly; freely; 
immaturely; wanly; timidly. 

GREE'NNESS, s. the quality of being green ; viridity; im¬ 
maturity; unripeness; freshness; vigour; newness; also raw¬ 
ness, unskilfulness, or imperfection in trade, art, science, &c. 


GREE'NOCK, a sea-port town in the county of Renfrew, 
situated at the mouth of the Clyde, 24 miles W. by N. of 
Glasgow. It has a considerable foreign trade, and a share in 
the* herring fishery. Here is a sugar-house, and a rope and 
sail manufactory. Inhabitants 27,571. T.al. 55. 54. N. 
Ion. 4. 29. W. It sends one member to parliament. 

GREENSICKNESS, s. in Medicine, a disorder incident to 
virgins, so called from the paleness of lace, with which it is at¬ 
tended ; the chlorosis. 

GREENSWARD, or GREE'NSWORD, s. the turf on 
which grass grows; a field. 

GREENWEED, s. dyers’weed. 

GREENWICH, a populous town in Kent, situate d on the 
Thame s, 5 miles F.. e>f London, with markets on Wednesday 
and Saturday. It contains about 24,553 inhabitants ; and is 
principally note-el for its magnificent hospital for elecayed se a¬ 
men, its beautiful park, and astronomical observatory. The 
latter is situated on the summit of Flamste-cd Hill, from the 
meridian e>f which the English reckon their lemgitude. Lat. eif 
the Observatory, 51° 28'40" N.; Ion. from St. Paul’s, Lon- 
dern, 0° 5' 47" E. S. E. It sends 2 members to parliament 

GREENWOOD, s. wood considered as it appears when its 
leaves are; out. Also the name of a plant, with butterfly-shaped 
yelleiw blossemis. 

To GREET, v. a. [gretan, Sax.] to aelelrrss at meeting ; to 
salute in kindness or respect; to congratulate ; to wish health ; 
to send or pay compliments at a distance. 

GREETER, s. he that pays his compliments to another. 

GREETING, s. a salutation or compliment. 

GREF.ZE, eir GREECE, s. a flight of steps. Obseilete. 

GREGA RIOUS, a. [grtgarius, Lat.] assembling in flocks 
or he-rds, as sheep or partridges. 

GREGORIAN STYLE, the New Style ne>w used; which 
suee-e-e-de-el the Julian Style, in Britain, in 1752. 

GREM1AL, a. [gremium , I.at.] pertaining to the cap. 

GHENA'DE, eir GRENA'DO, s. [grenade, I-r.] a hollow 
ball of iron, glass, eir potter’s earth, filled with gunpeiwder, and 
fitieel with a fusee to give it fire. When the lire reaches the 
lieilleiw eif the ball, the case flies into pie ces, which greatly hurt, 
if not kill, those they strike. 

GRENAPIE'R, s. [grtiutdicr, Fr.] a tall soldier, armed as 
othe-r seilelie-rs, and formerly carrying a peme-h full of grenaeleies, 
whence the name is derived. Every battalion of foot lias a 
company of grenadiers belonging to it. 

GRENOBLE, a large and populous city in the department 
of lse-rc. Before the revolution, it was the- capital of Raupliiny, 
the se-e of a bishop, and the se-at of a parliament. The popu¬ 
lation is about 22,000; its commerce is considerable; and 
the leather and gloves nmele here are highly e-steeme-el. It 
is seated on the river Isere, ne ar its e-eiufiux with the 
Drac, 285 miles S, E. of Paris. Lat. 45. 12. N. Ion. 5. 
44. E. 

GRETNA, or GRATTNEY GREEN, a village of Dum¬ 
friesshire, near the mouth e»f the: river Esk, anel about 3 miles’ 
from Longtown, in Cumberland. It has long been neiteel for 
the resort eif enamoured minors from England, who have an 
opportunity of being married here, according to the lite-s of the 
Church of England, by a blacksmith, as this plae-e is out of the 
jurisdiction of the marriage act. He is sa.d to gain near 10001. 
a year by this prae-tice. Population 2065. 

GREUT, s. a fossile boely, consisting of a congeries of 
crystal, or sparks of spar, of the size of bay salt, and of a 
brown shining colour. 

GREW, the preterite of Grow. 

GREY, a. See Guay, the most proper spelling. 

GREYHOUND, s. [grighund. Sax.] a tall fleet hound that 
chases in sight. 
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GRICE, or GRISE, $. a little pig ; a young wild boar. A 
step or f/recze. 

To GRIDE, v. n. [gridare , Hal.] to cut; to make way by 
cutting—an elegant word, though not in use. 

GRI'DELIN, s. a colour compounded of white and red. 

GRIDIRON, x. [grind, a grate, lei. and iron] a moveable 
frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to each other, used 
to broil victuals over a fire. 

GRIEF, s. [griff, Brit.] sorrow for something which is past; 
a grievance, ojipression, or injury. Pain, or disease. 

GRIF/VANCK, x. that, which makes a person uneasy, ge¬ 
nerally applied to the actions or conduct of another. 

To GRIEVE, v. a. [greecr, I’r.| to afflict; to hurt; to 
make a person uneasy by some unkind or offensive action. 
Neuterly, to he sorrowful; to lament; to mourn. 

GRIE'VINGLY, ml. with sorrow; sorrowfully. 

GRIE VOUS, a. [gravis, Lat.] afflictive, or causing pain not 
easily borne; causing sorrow; expressing great uneasiness. 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. 

GRIE VOUSLY, ml. with great offence, discontent, or ill- 
will : painfully, or so as to occasion great uneasiness. Mi¬ 
serably ; vexntiously; calamitously. 

GRIE'VOUSNKSX, x. sorrow; pain; a state of calamity, 
oppression, or wretchedness ; atrocity. 

GRI FFIN, or GRI'FFON, s. a fabled animal, said to be 
generated between a lion and an eagle, having the head and 
paws of the former, and the wings of the latter. 

GRIG, s. in its primary sense signifies any thing below the 
natural size. A species of eels. Figuratively, a merry, active, 
and jocose person. In Botany, the common heath. 

To GRILL, v. n. [grilkr, l-’r.] to broil or dress meat on a 
gridiron. 

GIU'LLADF., x. any thing broiled on the gridiron. 

To GRI'LLY, v. a. to harass ; to roast or tease a man. 

GRIM, a. [grimmn, Sax.] having a fierce or awfully sullen 
countenance ; hideous ; frightful; ugly ; ill-looking. 

GRIMA'CE, x. [ grimace , Fr.] a distortion of the counte¬ 
nance from habit, ullectalion, or insolence; vulgarly styled 
making months. 

GRIMA LKIN, s. [gris, Fr. and walkin'] an appellation for 
an old cat; figuratively, a gray little woman. 

GRIME, x. dirt that, is ingrained or not easily washed off. 

To GRIME, v. v. to dirt so as it cannot, be easily washed 
oil"; to sully deeply ; to daub with filth. 

GRIMLY, ad. in a terrible, hideous, or horrible manner. 
In a fierce, stern, or sullen manner, applied to the looks. 

GR I'MN ESS, s. a look which proceeds from the fierceness 
or sullenness of a person’s disposition; horror. 

GRIMSBY, GREAT, a borough of Lincolnshire, governed 
by a mayor, containing several streets of pretty good houses, 
and a church that looks like a cathedral; with markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is said to be the oldest corpo¬ 
ration in Eugland; and had formerly a good harbour, at the 
mouth of the Humber, which was choked up with sand : but 
is much improved. Population 422,'>. It sends one member 
to parliament, and lias a trade in coals and salt. It is ri.'i miles 
N. H. by E. of Lincoln, and 168 N. of London. 

To GRIN, v. n. [greiniian, Sax.] to set the teeth together, 
and withdraw the lips, either in mirth or anguish. 

GRIN, x. the act of closing the teeth, and withdraw¬ 
ing the lips from them, so ns to expose them to view; the 
act of shewing the teeth, used as an efibet of mirth or an¬ 
guish. 

To GRIND, v. a. [preterit and participle pass, ground; 
grindan, Sax.] to reduce any thing to powder by attrition or 
rubbing; to sharpen or smooth by rubbing on something bard; 


to rub one against another; to harass or oppress by extor¬ 
tion. Neuterly, to sharpen an instrument by holding it on a 
round stone, which is turned about the while; to move a 
mill; to fix the teeth close, and move them, so as to make a 
noise. 

GRI'NDF.R, x. one who grinds or works in a mill; the in¬ 
strument of grinding. In irony, or contempt, the teeth in ge¬ 
neral are called by this name. 

GRI'NDLESTONE, or GRI'NDSTONE, x. the stone on 
which edge-tools arc sharpened. 

GRI'NNF.R, x. one who grins. 

GRI'NNINGLY, ad. with a grinning laugh. 

GIlfNSTEAD,EAST, a borough of Sussex, where the 
Lent assizes for the county are held. It is seated on a hill, 
near the borders of Surrey, ‘20 miles N. of Lewes, and 29 (by 
Croydon) S. by E. of London. Market on Thursday; and it 
great fair, on December 11, for Welch runts, fat hogs, and 
other cattle. Population 3364. 

GRIP, x. \grup, Sax.] a small ditch, or trench. 

To GRIPE, v. a. [ grcipint, Goth.] to hold tight in the 
hand ; to squeeze with the lingers closed over. To catch 
eagerly ; to seize, from gripper, Fr. Figuratively, to op¬ 
press; to pinch, press, or squeeze. Neuterly, to pinch with 
sharp pains in the bowels; to give the colic. 

GRIPE, x. grasp; hold; seizure of the hand or paw; a 
squeeze, or pressure. Figuratively, oppression, extortion, or 
crushing power. Afllietion; distress. lit the plural, the 
bellv-aehe ; the colic. 

GKI'PER, x. an oppressor; an usurer; an extortioner ; one 
who makes a hard bargain. 

GRI'PINGI.Y, ail. attended with a pain in the belly. 

GBISAMBER, x. a corruption of ambergris. 

GRl'NKIN, x. [from grise, a swine, from grys, Goth.] the 
backbone of a bog. 

GRI'SLY, ft. [grislic, Sax.] dreadful; frightful; horrid. 

ORISONS, a people inhabiting a district of the Alps, 
called by the ancients Upper RhuTta, and formerly divided 
into three leagues, denominated the Caddie, or League 
of God's House, formed in 1419, against the secular power 
of the bishop; the Grise, or Gray League, in 1424; and 
the League, of the Ten Jurisdictions, in 1436; these, how¬ 
ever, were so far united, as to Ibnn one republic, yet re¬ 
taining their peculiar constitutions, laws, and customs. A 
diet, or assembly of the three leagues, was held every year, 
at the towns of llatilz, Coire, and Davos, alternately, anti 
consisted of sixty-three deputies, and three chiefs. In the 
election of these deputies, every male of sixteen years of 
age had a voice. But in 1798, this constitution was changed 
by the French, and the country is now an additional canton 
of Xwisserlrmd. The country does not produce grain suffi¬ 
cient for half the inhabitants, whose principal objert is the 
rare of their sheep and cattle. It is about 87 miles in 
length, and is bounded on the N. and E. by the Tyrolese; 
on the S. by Venice and Milan; and on the W. by the 
cantons of Glaris, Uri, and Tessin. The inhabitants, about 
7 1,090 in number, are partly of the Church of Rome, and 
partly Protestants. Coire, or Chur, is the capital. 

GRIST, x. [grist. Sax.] corn to be ground; toll tahm 
by the miller when he grinds other people’s corn. Figu¬ 
ratively, a supply of provision. To bring grist to the null, 
is a proverbial expression for producing profit or gain. 

GRI'STLE, x. [Sax.] in Anatomy, a cartilaginous sub¬ 
stance, very clastic, tough, and mxt in hardness to u 
bone. 

GRI’STLY, a. cartilaginous ; consisting of gristle ; having 
the properties of gristle. 
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GRIT, or GROAT, s. [gritta, groet. Sax.] bran, or the 
course part of meal; sand; a particle of sand. In the plu¬ 
ral, oats husked, or coarsely ground; rough hard particles. 

GRITTINESS, s. sandiness; the quality of abounding in 
gut, or little, rough, hard, and sandy particles. 

GRITTY, a. full of rough, hard, and sandy particles. 

GRI'ZELIN, s. a corruption of Gkidelin, which see. 

GRIZZLE, s. [from gris, grisaille, Fr.] a colour made of a 
mixture of white and black, most commonly applied to that of 
wigs, or the hair; gray. 

GRTZZLED, a. interspersed with black and white; gray. 

GRI ZZLY, a. somewhat gray. 

To GROAN, i>. n. [granian, Sax.] to breathe with a hoarse 
noise, in pain or agony. 

GROAN, s. a deep sigh, attended with a hoarse noise, 
made by persons in pain and agony. Figuratively, any hoarse 
dead sound. 

GROAT, s. [groot, Belg.] a silver coin, value fourpenee: 
hence it is used for four pence, though consisting of copper 
coin. Groats, in the plural, from groet, Sax. signifies oats 
that have the hulls taken off. 

GRO'CER, s. [front gross, a large quantity] one that buys 
and sells sugar, figs, plums, spice, &c. A green grocer is one 
that, buys and sells greens. 

GRO'CF.RY, s. the wares sold by a grocer. 

GRO D NO, a town of Lithuania, and, next to Wilna, the 
best in that duchy. Here is a college and botanical garden; 
Stanislaus III. the last king of Poland, having established in 
it a royal academy of medicine and surgery. It is a large 
straggling place, containing a mixture of houses little better 
than cottages, some habitations in good repair, and ruined pa¬ 
laces, with magnificent gateways, and other remains of de¬ 
cayed splendour. A wing yet remains of the old castle, in 
which the diets formerly assembled. The number of inhabit¬ 
ants is estimated at 7000, many of whom are employed in 
manufactures of linen, woollen, cotton, and silk. It is seated 
on the river Nicinen, 12.5 miles N. E. of Warsaw. Lat. 53. 
28. N. Ion. 24. 15. E. 

GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO'GRAN, s. a sort of 
stuff, or silk, with a large woof, and a rough pile. 

GRO'MWELL, s. a plant, otherwise (vailed groinill or gray- 
mill. 

GROIN, s. that part of the body which is between the 
belly and the thigh. The snout of a swine. In Architecture, 
the intersection of two arches, crossing each oilier. 

GRONINGEN, a large, rich, strong, and populous town, 
with an university, capital of the province of the same name, 
in the kingdom of the Netherlands. It has a very commo¬ 
dious harbour, into which ships enter by the river Himes; 
and it has a communication with Delfzuyl, on the Ems, by 
means of a canal, whose sides are lined with large stones. It 
is 9 miles from the sea, and 90 N. E. of Amsterdam. Lon. 
6. 35. E. lat. 53. 12. N. 

GRONINGEN, a province of the Netherlands, hounded 
on the W. by West Friesland; on the N. by the German 
Ocean ; on the F.. by the Dollart Bay, East Friesland, and 
Germany; and on the S. by Overyssel. It is divided into 
two parts, of which Groningen and its distriet is one, and the 
Omrnerlands the other. This country abounds in fine pas¬ 
tures, which feed a great number of large, horse s. 

GROOM, s. \grom, Belg.] a boy, waiter, or servant; one 
who looks after norses ; a man newly married. It is also ap¬ 
plied to the several superior officers of the king’s household, 
u :3 Groom of the chamber. Groom of the stole, &e. 

GROOVE, s. [ graftali, Sax ] a deep cavern or hollow in a 
mine. A channel or hollow cut in wood. 

To GROOVE,' v. a. to cut hollow, or in channels. 
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To GROPE, v. n. [grapiau, Sax.] to feel where sight is pre 
eluded; to have an imperfect idea of a thing. 

GltO'PER, s. one who searches after, or endeavours to 
find, a thing in the dark. 

GROSS, a. [ gros, Fr.] large, thick, or bulky, applied to 
size. Shameful; very erroneous, coarse, palpable, or unre¬ 
fined, applied to sentiments. Clumsy or inelegant, applied to 
shape. Thick, applied to the consistence of any iluitl. Stu¬ 
pid or dull, applied to the understanding. Coarse, thick, fat, 
or bulky, applied to the size of the body. Impure, foul, ap¬ 
plied to the humours of the body. 

GROSS, s. the main body or main force of an army. The 
bulk ; the whole. The major part or body, applied to num¬ 
ber, or a collection of men. In Commerce, a number, con¬ 
sisting of twelve dozen, or one hundred and forty-four. 

GRO'SSLY, ml. iu large or coarse pai tides. Without any 
subtlety, art, or delicacy ; flagrantly, or palpably. 

G RO'SSN ESS, s. coarseness ; density; inch gunt fatness; 
want of refinement; intellectual stupidity. 

GROT, s. [grotte , l'r.] a cave or cavern formed and fre¬ 
quented for coolness or pleasure. See Grotto. 

GROTESQUE, gro-tesk, a. [grotesque, Fr.J distorted in 
figure; unnatural; wildly formed, without any regard to na¬ 
ture or propriety. 

GRO'TTA DEL CANE, a cavern near the lake d’Agnano 
in Naples. From the bottom of this little cave a vapour, or 
mephitic air, rises, (about a foot in height,) which is destruc¬ 
tive of animal life. For the union went of travellers, persons 
attend at the cave with dogs, on which they perform the cruel 
experiment of holding their heads in the vapour; alter which 
they are convulsed for a few minutes, and expire iu tortures. 
The ancients supposed it to lie a passage to hell. 

GROTTO, s. [ grotte , Fr. grot/a, Ital.j a cavern nr rave 
made for pleasure. Used sometimes, as by the Italians, from 
whom if. is deiived, for a dark or horrid cavern; hut this sense 
is improper. 

GROVE, s. [ gronr, Sax.] a walk formed by trees with thin 
branches meeting above ; a small wood, or plantation. 

To GRO VEL, v. n. [ gruva, lsl.j to lie prostrate, or with 
one’s belly on the ground; to creep along with the belly on 
the ground ; to have low, mean, or abject thoughts. 

GRO'VELLER, s. a person of a grovelling disposition. 

GROUND, s. [grintfi, Sa.x.] the earth, considered as that 
which supports us when walking, as opposed fo air or water, 
or as situated low ; land ; country; region; territory ; a 
farm, estate, or possession; the floor or level of a place. In 
iho plural, the dregs, lees, or that which settles at the bottom 
of liquors. In Painting, the first layei of colours, or that on 
which the images are painted and described. The fundamen¬ 
tal cause or substance; the original piimiple. The first 
principles, applied to knowledge or science. The space oc¬ 
cupied by an army, as they fight, advance, or retreat 

To GROUND. a. to fix or «.nj»|»«»rt upon the ground ; to 
build, found, or settle as upon a cause or first principle, applied 
to opinions. To settle in the first principles or rudiments of 
knowledge, applied to instruct ion. 

GROUND, the pret. and pait. pass, of Grind. 

GROUND BAIT, s. a bait made of barley or malt boiled, 
Ac. which is thrown into a river where it is intended to angle, 
and which sinking to the bottom, or ground, attracts the fish 
to the spot. 

GROU NDEDLY, ad. upon firm principles. 

GROU’ND-FLOOR, *. the lower story of a house, level 
with the external ground. 

GROU’ND-FURZE, *. a plant, otherwise called petty whin, 
and eannnoek ; a species of the ononis of Limm us. 

GROU'ND-IVY, s. alehoof, or tunhoof, a plant. 

5 U 
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GROU NDLESS, a. without any foundation, cause, reason, 
or justice. 

GItOU'NDLKSSLY, ad. in an unjust manner; without rea¬ 
son, cause, or foundation. 

GROUNDLESSNESS, s. want of cause, foundation, or 
support. 

GliOU'NDLING, s. [yrucndling, Teut.] a fish that keeps 
at the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a person of mean, 
grovelling, or vulgar thoughts. 

GROU ND-PINE, s. the germander, a plant. 

GROU'ND-PLATE, s. in Architecture, the outermost pieces 
of timber lying on or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with mortises and tenons. In these also arc mortises 
made to receive the tenons of the joists, the summer and gird¬ 
ers, and sometimes the trimmers for the staircase and chim¬ 
ney, and the binding joist. 

GUOU'ND-PLOT, s. the ground on which any building is 
placed ; the ichnography of a building. 

GROU ND-RENT, s. rent paid for the ground on which a 
house is built. 

GROU'NDSEL, s. the foot-post of a door, or the timber 
or raised pavement of a house next the door; a threshold. 
Also the name of a plant with compound flowers. 

GROU'ND-WORK, s. in Painting, that colour or part on 
which all the images are drawn. A foundation of a building. 
Figuratively, the fundamentals, or first part of an undertaking; 
the rudiments or first principles of a science. 

GROU'P, groop, s. [grouppe, Fr.] in Painting and Sculp¬ 
ture, an assemblage or knot of two or more figures of men, 
&c. Figuratively, a crowd ; a cluster; a huddle. 

To GROUP, groop, v. n. [yroupper, Fr.] in Painting, to 
introduce several figures into one piece. 

GROUSE, s. a kind of fowl, also called heath-game. 

GROUT, s. [grut, Sax.] coarse meal or pollard ; that which 
purges off; sweet wort; a kind of wild apple. In building, a 
thin kind of coarse mortar. In the plural, the sediment of 
liquors. 

To GROW, v. ji. [preterit grew, part. pass, groivn ; growan, 
Sax.] to increase in length or extent, applied to the vegetation 
of plants. To be produced by vegetation ; to increase in sta¬ 
ture, or bulk ; to proceed or arise, as from a cause ; to im¬ 
prove ; to make progress. To accrue, or become due, applied 
to the increase of interest due on money lent. To adhere, or 
stick together. Applied to the sea by mariners, to swell or roll. 

GRO'WER, s. that which vegetates or increases in height 
or bulk ; an incrcascr. A large farmer. 

To GROWL, ( ow pronounced as in now) v. n. [grollcn, 
Flem.j to snarl; murmur; or grumble. 

GROWN, [part, passive of grow\ advanced in or increased 
by growth ; covered or tilled by the growth of any thing; ar¬ 
rived at full growth or stature. 

GROWTH, .v. vegetation; vegetable life; increase, by ve¬ 
getation ; product, or the thing produced ; increase in num¬ 
ber, bulk, frequency, stature, or improvement. 

To GRUB, v. a. [grob, Goth.] to destroy, or extirpate by 
digging or throwing up the soil; to eradicate, or pull up by 
the root; to dirty one’s clothes or flesh. 

GRUB, s. in Natural History, a small worm that eats hob's 
in bodies. In Medicine, a white unctuous pimple, or little 
tumour, arising on the face, chiefly on the aloe of the nose. 

To GRU'BBI.K, v. n. [grubelen, Teut.] to grope, or feel in 
the dark; to grabble. 

GRIJR-XTRF.ET, s. any mean literary production. 

To GRUDGE, ji. «. to envy, or view the advantages of 
another with discontent and uneasiness; to give or take un¬ 
willingly. Neuterly, to murmur or repine. To be unwilling. 
To wish in secret; a low word. 


GRUDGE, s. an old quarrel. Figuratively, ill-will; anger; 
resentment; envy; sullen malice. 

GRUDGINGLY, ad. unwillingly; malignantly. 

GllU’F.L, s. [ grvcllc, Fr.] a kind of spoonmeat or broth, 
made of oatmeal boiled in water; any kind of mixture or 
broth, made by boiling ingredients in water. 

GRUFF, \groff, Bclg.j sour, surly, or morose, applied to 
the aspect, and behaviour. 

GRU FFLY, ad. in a sour, morose, or surly, manner. 

GRUFFNESS, s. harshness of voice, or surliness of look. 

GRUM, a. [contracted from grumble,} surly or morose,' ap¬ 
plied to a person’s looks. 

To GRUMBLE, v. ji. \grommden, Belg.] to murmur with 
discontent; to growl or snarl. To make a hoarse or rattling 
noise, applied to thunder. 

GRUMBLER, s. a discontented murmnrer. 

GRUMBLING, s. a murmuring through discontent. 

GRUME, s. [grumus, Lat.] a thick viscid consistence of a 
fluid, as of the while of an egg, or clotted blood. 

GRUMLY, ad. in a morose, sour, or surly manner. 

GRU'MOUS, a. thick or clotted. 

GRU'MOUSNESS, s. the thickness of any curdled or 
clotted liquor. 

GRU'NSEL, s. the same as groundsel; which see. 

To GRUNT, or GRU'NTLE, v. n. [grunio, Lat.] to make a 
hoarse discontented noise, applied to a hog. 

GRUNT, s. the noise made by a hog. 

GRU'NTER, s. one that grunts. A low word for a bog. 

GRU'NTI.IXG, s. a young bog. 

To CRUTCH, ii. ji. [corrupted from grudge, for the sake of 
rhyme] to envv, or lie uneasy at the advantage of another. 

CRUTCH, s. malice or ill-will. See Grudge. 

GRY, s. [ygi, Gr.] a thing of little value; as, the paring 
of the nails. A small measure, one-tenth of a line. 

GUA DAT.AXA'JiA, a province of Mexico, celebrated for 
its fertility and the richness of its silver mines. Its capital, 
of the same name, is an archbishop’s see, anil ronlains eight 
squares, two colleges, many churches and convents, with 
about 19,500 inhabitants, stands on the left bank ot the river 
St. Jago, 220 miles W. N. W. of Mexico, in Ion. 100. 3. W. 
lat. 21'. 9. N. 

GUA DA LOU'PE, one of the Leeward Caribbee Islands 
in the West Indies, between Antigua and Dominica. It is 
about 250 miles in eireuniferenee, and is divided into two 
parts by a channel, in one place 4 miles over, yet navigable 
only for canoes, called Salt River. By this strait, the sea on 
the N. W. communicates with that on the S. E. The N. \V. 
part is divided into Basseterre and Cabcstcrre. The S. E. 
part is named Grandeterre ; it does not, however, contain 
more land than the former, hut its shape is more irregular. 
The soil is exceedingly good, and every where well watered, 
especially in the district of Cabesterre. On the lop of a very 
lofty mountain, is a volcano, called La Souflriere, the two 
mouths of which open into a pit of sulphur. The negroes 
get brimstone here, which they afterwards purify and sell. 
The vegetables, fruits, and trees, are much the same as in 
the other islands. The bees are without stings; and their 
honey never hardens, but is always of the consistence of 
oil. In 1775, the exports were 188,885 quintals of sugar, 
63,029 of coffee, 1438 of indigo, 1024 of cacao, and 
5193 of cotton; besides hides, and other articles. This 
island, during the last war, was taken by the English; but 
waS restored to France by the treaty of Paris, in 1814. 
Basseterre, the capital, is in Ion. 61. 49. W. lat, 15. 59. 
N. Population is 22,424 free, and 97,339 slaves. 

GUAIA'CUM, s. a physical wood, attenuant and aperient, 
and promoting discharge by sweat and urine. 
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GUARANTE'E, gar-ran-tee, s. [guarant, Fr.] a power 
which undertakes to sec the conditions of any league, peace, 
or bargain, performed; an engagement to secure the perform¬ 
ance of articles. 

To GUA'RANTY, gar ran-tee, v. a. to undertake to see 
the articles of any treaty kept. 

To GUARD, (the u in this word and its derivates is usually 
dropped in pronunciation, as yard, gnrdian, &c.) v. a. [gar- 
de.r, Fr.] to watch in order to secure from, or prevent a sur¬ 
prise or sudden danger; to protect or defend; to anticipate 
or secure against objections. To adorn with lists, laces, or 
ornamental borders. 

GUARD, s. [garde, Fr.] a man or body of men employed 
to watch, in order to defend from danger or prevent sur¬ 
prise. Used with an or off, a state of caution or vigilance. A 
limitation; anticipation of an objection. An ornamental hem, 
lace or border. In Fencing, an action or posture proper to 
defend the body from the eilorts of an enemy. Advanced 
guard, is a party of horse or foot which inarches before a corps 
to give notice of approaching danger. Main guard, is that 
from which all the other guards are detached. Picquct guard, 
is a number of horse and foot always in readiness, in case of 
an alarm, the horse being saddled and their riders booted. 
Guards, in the plural, is particularly applied to those troops 
which are kept up to guard the king. 

GIJA'RDF.H, s. one who protects, defends, or watches. 

GUARDIAN, s. [ gardwn, Fr.] one who has the care of 
an orphan, or person whose parents are dead; one to whom 
the care or preservation of any thing is committed. Guardian 
of the Spiritualities, is he to whom the spiritual jurisdiction of 
any diocese is committed, during the. vacancy of the see. lie 
may be either guardian in law, or jure mngistrntus, as the 
archbishop is of the diocese within his province; or guardian 
by delegation, as lie whom the archbishop or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. 

GUA'RDIAN, a. [gurdicn, Fr.J performing the office of a 
kind protector and defender. 

GUA'HDIANSIIIP, s. the. office of a guardian. 

GIJA'RDLEXS, a. without defence: unprotected. 

GUA'RDSHIP, s. care; protection; the state of a person 
under the disposal of guardians; a king’s ship employed in 
guarding the coast. 

Gli HER NATION, s. [guhernatio , I,at.] the exercise of 
authority in protecting, preserving, and directing; govern¬ 
ment or superintendeney. 

GU DGEON, s. [gonjon, Fr.] a small fish found in brooks 
or rivers, and easily caught; whence it is used figuratively 
for a person easily cheated. In Mechanics, an iron pin, on 
which a wheel turns. 

G UE'L T) ERL A ND, or GE'LDERLA ND, including Zut- 
plicn, a province of the Netherlands, bounded on the N. by 
Overyssel, and the Zuyder Zee; on the E. by the bishopric of 
Munster and the duchy of Clevcs; on the S. by Cloves and 
Dutch Brabant; and cm the W. by the Zuyder Zee, Utrecht, 
and Holland. The air here is much healthier and clearer than 
in the maritime provinces. Nimegueu, the capital, is in 
Ion. 51. 53. F.. lat. 51.51. N. Population 2-45,000. 

GUE'RDON, ger-don, s. [guerdun, Fr.] a rccompence or 
reward. Not in use. 

GUE'ltNSEY, an island in the British Channel, near the 
coast of F’rance, about 36 miles in circumference. It has been 
subject to England since the. time of the Norman conquest. 
The natives speak a mixed kind of French, this island having 
been formerly a part of Normandy, and being still governed 
by the old Norman laws. The air is healthy, and the soil more, 
rich and fertile than that, of Jersey. It has a very good har¬ 
bour ; and on the S. side of the island, is a bay capable of re¬ 


ceiving large vessels. Guernsey has a remarkably small breed 
of cattle; wines and cider arc cheap and plentiful; game, 
poultry, and sea-fish, arc in abundance. The inhabitants haw 
a considerable trade to Newfoundland and the Mediterranean; 
and an oyster fishery, established in 1821, promises to be be¬ 
neficial to them. Guernsey is divided into 10 parishes, but 
with only 8 churches; and its population amounts to about 
30,000. Tlie convention of the states eon.-Ms of a governor, 
coroners, jurats, clergy, and a constable. The staple manu¬ 
facture is knit stockings. Port St. Pierre, the principal town, 
is in lat. 49. 30. N. Ion. 2. 47. W. 

To GUESS, (the « is usually dropped in the pronunciation 
of this word and its derivatives, and the g prunoiinei d hard, as 
grss, At.) r. a. [ghissrn, Bclg.] to conjecture ; to judge with¬ 
out any fixed or certain principles. 

GUESS, x. a conjecture; judgment without certain grounds. 

GUE'SSER, s. a conjccturer; one who judges without eei- 
tain knowledge. 

GUE'SSINGI.Y, ad. forming a judgment in a casual man¬ 
ner; uncertainly; conjeeturally. 

GUEST, s. [guest, Brit.] one who is entertained in the 
house or at the table of another; a stranger. 

GU E'STCllAMBER, s. chamber of entertainment. 

To GU'GGI.F., n. [gorguliarc, Ital.] to sound, or make 
a noise, like water running out of a narrow-mouthed bottle or 
vessel. 

GUIA'NA, or Guay mm, an extensive country of S. Ame¬ 
rica, on the coast of the Atlantic, lying between the rivers Oro- 
noko and Orellana, north of Amazonia, and about 1200 miles 
in length, and from 300 to COO in breadth. The British pos¬ 
sess the parts about the rivers Berbice, Demerara, and Es-u- 
quibo; the Dutch are masters of Surinam; the French of 
Cayenne; the. Portuguese, have the territory adjoining the 
river of Ama/ons ; and the Spaniards the part next the Oro- 
noko, which forms a province in the government of Cameras. 
The internal parts arc inhabited bv different, tribes of Indians, 
some, of whom make their houses oil trees, to be secure from 
(be inundations of the rivers. Sugar, cotton, silk, tobacco, 
Brasil wood, aloes, natural balsam, oranges and citrons, made 
into sweetmeats or otherwise, are articles of commerce in tins 
country. It lies between 2 and 8 degrees of N. lat. 

GIM'DAGE, s. the reward of money given to a guide. 

GUTDANCE, *. direction; government; siiperinlc ndciiee. 

To GUIDE,(the u in this word and its derhativi s is dropped 
in the pronunciation, and the g pronounced bard, as, gtdr, 
gider, Arc.) v. a. [ gaider, Fr.] to direct or shew a person a 
way; to govern, direct, instruct, regulate, or superintend by 
counsel, or exertion of authority. 

GUIDE, s. [guide, Fr.] one who directs another in his way ; 
a director; a regulator; a lender. 

GUl'DF.I.ESS, a. without a guide, or leader. 

GIJI'DER, s. a director; a guide ; a leader. 

GUILD, (pronounced gild, with the g hard) s. f gild script. 
Sax.] a society, corporation, fraternity, or company, united toge¬ 
ther by orders and laws made among themselves by their prince’s 
licence. Hence Guildhall , a place or hall belonging to a cor¬ 
poration, wherein affairs relating to the ini tubers in their united 
capacity are transacted. 

Glli'LDEUlW, an ancient borough of Surrey, noted for¬ 
merly for its manufacture of cloth. It had a palace and castle, 
now in ruins; and part of the old monastery still remains. It 
is governed by a mayor; has a market, chiefly for corn, on 
Saturday ; and has a number of good inns, with excellent at - 
conunodations, it being a great thoroughfare on the road from 
Loudon to Portsmouth. The summer assizes art hi Id alter¬ 
nately here and at Croydon; 1 wit the election of members-of 
parliament for the county is always held here. It is seated 
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on the declivity of a hill, on the river Wcy, which is navigable 
to the Thames, aud by which a great quantity of timber is car¬ 
ried to London, not only from the neighbourhood, but from the 
Sussex and Hampshire woods, above 30 miles oil'. It sends 
two members to parliament, and is 17 miles S. \V. of Kings¬ 
ton, and 27 (by Kingston) S. W. of London. Population 
about 3800. 

GUILE,(usually pronounced, as well as its derivatives, pile, 
with the g hard) s. [guille, old Fr.] low cunning or craft, 
whereby a person tricks or cheats another; deceit. 

GUILEFUL, a. full of deceit; wily; fraudulent; treacher¬ 
ous; insidious; secretly mischievous; imposing,or over-reach¬ 
ing a person in a crafty or fraudulent manner. 

GUI'LKFUI.LY, tul. insidiously; treacherously; craftily. 

GUI'LEFULNESS,*. secret treachery; insidiousness; trick¬ 
ing cunning. 

GUI'LELESS, a. without any secret or concealed fraud; 
without, any intention to deceive, cheat, or impose upon a per¬ 
son by false appearance and concealed treachery. 

GUl'I.ERjS. one that betrays another into danger by deceit¬ 
ful means. Not in use. 

GUILLOTINE, s. an instrument for beheading, introduced 
into France soon after the revolution, in 1792. It is s.aid to 
have been the invention of Dr. Guillot, after whom it was 
named; but a similar machine, called the Maiden, once existed 
in England and in Scotland. 

GUILT, (pronounced, with its derivatives, gilt, with the g 
hard) s. [gilt. Sax.] the state of a person justly charged with a 
crime; a consciousness of having done amiss. Figuratively, a 
crime or offence. 

GUl'LTILY, ml. without innocence; in such a manner as to 
be conscious of having done a crime laid to one’s charge. 

GUI'LTINESS, s. the state of being guilty; the conscious¬ 
ness of having done a crime; wickedness. 

GUILTLESS, (t. free from crime; innocent; free from sin 
and piiuMnnrnt; unpolluted. Figuratively, unaccustomed. 

GUI LTLESSLY, ad. without guilt; innocently. 

GUTLTL ESS NESS, s. innocence; freedom from crime. 

GUI'LTY, a. [gglfig, Sax.] chargeable with having com¬ 
mitted a crime; wicked, or corrupt; conscious. 

GUI NEA, (so called from Guinea, in Africa, from whence 
the gold was brought of which they were first, formed; on which 
account, tiny likewise bore the impression of an elephant) s. a 
gold coin struck and current, in England. When it was first 
struck, it was valued at twenty shillings; but gold growing 
scarce, it was advanced to twenty-one shillings and sixpence; 
but is now sunk to twenty-one shillings. The pound Troy is 
cut into twenty-four parts and a half, each part making a 
guinea. 

GUI'NF.A, a country of Africa, of which little is known 
except the coast, thence called the Coast of Guinea, which 
extends from 3000 to -1000 miles, beginning at the river Sene¬ 
gal, about 17° of N. lat. the nearest part of Guinea to Europe, 
as well as to North America. It is divided into Lower and 
Upper. The Lower part is commonly called Congo. The 
Upper comprehends the districts of Sierra Leone ; the Grain 
Coast, or Malaguetta; the Tooth Coast; the Gold Coast; 
the Slave Coast; and Renin. It is unhealthy for Europeans, 
though the natives, live to a considerable age. The latter in 
general go almost naked ; and are said to be an innocent, in¬ 
offensive, and hospitable people, except such as have been 
corrupted l>v the Europeans. The British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Danes, and French, have factories on the coast, where they 
carry on an exrensive trade in elephants’ teeth, gold dust, 
rice, and maize, tropical fruits, gums, hard woods, wax, 
and slaves. The latter object of traffic, which commenced 
iu 1517, was abandoned bv the British in 1807, who have 


since formed establishments for promoting the civilization of 
the natives. 

GUI'NEA, NEW, or PAPUA, a long, narrow island, of 
the South Pacific Ocean, N. of New Holland, from which it is 
separated by Endeavour Strait. This strait is about ten 
leagues long and five broad, except at the N. E. entrance, 
where it is contracted by a group of Islands, called the Prince 
of Wales's Islands. New Guinea extends from near the equa¬ 
tor to 12 deg. S. lat. and from 131 to 153 deg. E. Ion. The 
land is in general low, and covered with an astonishing luxuri¬ 
ance of wood and herbage. Most of the trees, shrubs, and 
plant*, common in the South Sea Islands, are found here in 
the greatest perfection. The inhabitants resemble the New 
Hollanders. 

GUl'NEAHEN, s. a fowl, supposed to be of Guinea. 

GUI'NEAPEPPKR, s. the capsicum, a plant. 

GUl'NF.APIG, s. a small variegated animal, with a pig’s 
snout, rat’s cars, and without a tail. 

GUISE, (pronounced gizc with the g hard; the same as 
wise, wisa, Sax. the w being changed, as is common, into </) s. 
[guise, Fr.] appearance; looks; behaviour. Manner, custom, 
or practice. External appearance; dress, or habit. ’1 lie last 
sense seems to bo a contraction of disguise. 

GUITA'R, (pronounced gi-t<ir, with the g hard) s. [ghitara, 
Ital.] in Music, a stringed instrument with a neck like a violin, 
an oval body, and played on in the same manner as the harp 
with the fingers. 

GULES, s. [ gnndcs, Fr.] in Heraldry, red. In the wins of 
noblemen it is called ruby; in those of sovereign princes, Mars, 
and, in Engraving, is signified by drawing perpendicular 
or straight strokes from the top of the escutcheon to the 
bottom. 

GULF, or GULPH, s. [golfo, Ttal.] an arm of the ocean 
running into the land ; a bay. Figuratively, an abyss, or im¬ 
measurable depth. A whirlpool, or sucking eddy. Anything 
insatiable. 

GU'l.FY, a. full of eddies, gulfs, or whirlpools. 

To GULL, v. a. [guillcr, Fr.] to trick ; to cheat; to deceive 
or defraud by artifice. 

GULL, s. a sea bird; a cheat, or trick; a stupid animal; 
a person easily cheated. 

GlJ'Ll.CATCllER, s. one who cheats; a bite; one who de¬ 
ceives another by artifice; an impostor. 

GU'LLER, s. a cheat or impostor. 

GU'LLF.T, s. [gmdet, Fr.] the throat, passage, or pipe 
through which the food passes; called by anatomists the 

ttSO/j/lrtl/WS. 

To GU LLY, v. n. to run with a noise, applied to 
water. 

GU'LI.YIIOLE, s. the hole where the gutters or kennels 
empty themselves into the common sewer; so called from the 
noise they make in their fall. 

GULO'XITY, s. [from gulosus, Lat..] greediness; intemper¬ 
ance in eating; gluttony. Not in use. 

To GULP, r. 71. [golpcn, Belg.] to swallow eagerly; to 
drink down without any intermission, or with one swallow. 

GULP, s. as much as cau be swallowed at once. 

GUM, s. [gummi, Lat.] a vegetable juice exuding through 
the pores of certain plants, and there hardening into a tenacious 
or sticky mass, more viscid and less friable than resins, and 
dissolving iu water. In Gardening, a disease incident to fruit- 
trees of the stone kind, being a kind of gangrene, arising from 
a corrupted sap, which extravasates and hardens. In Ana¬ 
tomy, the fleshy substance of the mouth in which the teeth 
grow; generally used iu the plural. 

GU'MMINESS, s. the state of a thing smeared with, or 
abounding in gum. 
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GUMMO'SITY, x. [from gwnmosns, Lat.] the nature of 
gum; viscidity; viscosity; gtinnnincss. 

GU'MMOUS, a. of the nature of gum. 

GU'MMY, a. consisting of gum; of the nature of gum ; 
overgrown or smeared with gum ; sticky ; viscous. 

GUN, x. [the etymology uncertain] a tire-arm or weapon 
which forcibly discharges a ball, shot, or other offensive nut¬ 
ter, through a cylindrical barrel, try means of gunpowder. 
Great guns, are generally called cannon, and known likewise 
under the term of ordnance. Small gnus are such as are porta¬ 
ble, and include musquets, musquetoons, carbines, bhiudii- 
busses, fowling-pieces, tiic 

GUNA'RCHY, orGYNA'RCHY, x. a female government. 

GU'NNEL, s. See Gunwale. 

GU'NNER, s. a person who manages, and has the charge 
of the artillery of a ship, See. Gunners, in the plural, are 
officers employed in looking after, and managing the ordnance 
mounted on lines, batteries, or forts. 

GU'NNERY, s. the science or art of artillery, or of shooting 
with guns and mortars. 

GU'NPOWDER, s. a composition of saltpetre, sulphur, and 
e arcoal, mixed together with spirits, and usually granulated, 
which takes fire easily, and expands with great vehemence and 
noise, by means of its elastic force, or of the fixed air it con¬ 
tains. 

GU'NSHOT, s. the distance to which a ball can be shot out 
of a gun. 

GU'NSMITH, x. one who makes and sells guns. 

GU'NSTOCK, x. the wood to which the barrel of a gun is 
fixed. 

GU'N.STONE, x. the shot of a cannon ; so called, because 
at the first use of cannon they were loaded with stones. 

GU'NTER’S CHAIN x. an instrument made use of in sur¬ 
veying land, named after its inventor. 

GU'NTER’S LINES, x. lines of numbers, first invented by 
Mr. Edward Gunter, of great use in navigation, and other 
branches of the mathematics. 

GU'NTER’S QUADRANT, x. an instrument to find etc 
hour of the day, azimuth, &o. 

GU'NTER’S SCALE, s. a large scale to resolve questions 
in plain-sailing. 

GU'NWALE, or Gunnki, of a Ship, s. that, piece of tim¬ 
ber which reaches on each side of the ship from the half deck 
to the forecastle,: this is called the Gunu-ale, whether there be 
guns in the ship or not. Also the lower part of any port where 
ordnance are. 

GURGE, x. \g urges, Lat..] a whirlpool; an eddy; a gulf. 

GU'RGION, or GRU'DGEON, x. the coarser part of the 
meal sifted from the bran. 

To GU'RGLE, v. n. [gorgogliarc, Ital.] to make a murmur¬ 
ing sort of noise, like water poured out of a bottle, or a stream 
from a fountain. 

GU'RNARD, or GURNET, x. [goimml, Fr.] a kind of 
sea-fish. 

To GUSH, v. n. [gostden, l’elg.] to flow or rush out in a 
large body; to flow out in a large quantity with violence. 

GUSH, x. a sudden, forcible, and large flowing of water, or 
other fluid ; any thing poured out with a sudden and forcible 
eruption. 

GU'SSET, x. [gonsset, Fr.] any thing sewed on cloth to 
strengthen it; by seamstresses peculiarly applied to the trian¬ 
gular pieces of cloth at the neck, under the arms, and at the 
openings of the flaps of a shirt. 

GUST, x. [gustus, Lat.] the sense or taste; the height of 
sensual enjoyment; love, or liking; turn of fancy; peculiar 
taste or genius; pleasure, caprice or whim. A sudden vio¬ 


lent blast of wind, from guster, Isl. A sudden burst of pas¬ 
sion. 

GU'STABLE, a. [from gusto, Lat.] fit to be tasted; the 
object of taste; pleasant to the taste. 

GUSTATION, x. \gustalio, Lat.] the act of lasting. 

GUSTFUL, a. very agreeable or pleasant to the taste; 
•agreeable to the mind. 

GUSTO, x. [Ital.] relish, flavour, or taste; the power l>v 
which any thing excites a sensation in the palate. Liking ur 
prejudice, applied to the mind. 

GUSTY, a. windy; stormy. 

GUT, x. \kuttdu, Tent.] the entrads, or the long pipe 
reaching with many folds from the stomach to the vent, 
through which the fibrous part of food passes and is dis¬ 
charged. Figuratively, the stomach or receptacle of food; 
gluttony; a passage, or strait; the inside of anything, parti¬ 
cularly the movements of a clock or watch. 

To GUT, v. a. to take out the entrails or guts of an animal. 
Figuratively, to plunder any thing of its contents. 

GUTTA SERK'NA, »■. [l.at.j a disease which deprives 
the patient of sight; without any apparent fault in the eye. 

(! U TTATE1), <(. [from gutta, Lat.] besprinkled with drops; 
bedtopped. 

GUTTER, x. [from guttur, T.nl.] a passage for water either 
on the around or on the roofs of buildings. 

TO GUTTER, v. a. to cut or wear into small channels or 
hollows. Neiiterly, to fall in drops, as a candle. 

To GUTTLE, r. n. [liom gut] to feed luxuriously or in- 
temnerately. Actively, to swallow. A low word. 

GUTTLER, x. one fond of eating; a greedy orintem|e- 
rate eater; a glutton, or gormandizer. 

GUTTUI.OUS, o. [from guttula, Lat.] in the form <.f a 
small drop. “ In its gntlnloiis descent.” Brou n. 

GUTTURAL, n. [ giitlunilis, Lat.] pronounced in the 
throat; belonging to the throat. 

GU TTERAI.NESS, s. the quality of being sounded in, m 
belonging to, the throat. 

GUTTY, or GUTTE, a. [from gutta, Lat.] in llcruldiy, 
besprinkled with drops. 

GUTWORT, x. a kind of herb. 

GUY, x. a rope used for keeping off things from bear 
ing or falling against a ship’s side when they are hoisting 
in. 

To GUZZLE, v. 7i. [from gttt or gust,- whence guttle, 
gusli e| to feed immoderately ; to swallow any liquor greedily. 
Generally applied to excessive drinking. 

GUZZLER, x. an immoderate eater or drinker. 

GYBE, x. a sneer; a taunt; a sarcasm. 

To G'’BE, v. 71 . to sneer; to taunt. 

GY'BING, x. the act of shifting any boom-sail from one side 
of the mast to another. 

GYMNASIUM x. \yvgvaniov, Gr.] in Grecian Antiquity, a 
place fitted for performing exercises, both of the literal and 
athletic kind; a sort of school, wherein philosophers, rhetori¬ 
cians, and the professors of all other sciences, read their lec¬ 
tures ; and wrestlers, fencers, dancers, &c. exercised their 
various talents, for the diversion of the people. Any place of 
exercise; a school. 

GYMNASTIC, a. [yv^vairm-oc, Gr.] something relating or 
belonging to bodily exercise, such as wrestling, &c. 

GYMNASTICALLY, ad. athletically; fitly for strong ex¬ 
ercise. 

GY'MNIC, a. [yvpmoc, Gr.] practising such exercises as 
relate to the body. 

GYMNOSPE'RMOUS, «. [from yv/iro c and ir t PH a, Gr.] 
having the seeds naked. 

5 X 
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GYNECO'CRACY, s. [ywatKOKpartu, Gr.] the government 
of women; a state where women are capable of the supreme 
command. Petticoat government. 

GY'PSIE, s. a plant, with indented serrated leaves, whitish 
blossoms, and a four cornered stem; called also water hore- 
hound. 

GY'PSUM, s. plaster-stone; a substance very abundant in 
nature, and which was well known to the ancients. It is now 
called sulphate of lime. After preparation, it bears the name 
of Plaster of Paris, and is employed for forming casts, and for 
a variety of purposes in statuary. 

GYRATION, s. [from gyro, Lat.] the act of turning any 
thing about in a circle. 

GYRE, s. [yyrtts, Lat.] a circle described by a thing going 
in an orbit. 

GY'RED, a. [from gyms, Lat.] falling in rings. “ His 
stockings—down gyred to bis ancle.” Shah. 

To GYVE, v. a. to fetter or shackle; to ensnare. 

GYVES, s. [ycvyn, Brit.] fetters or chains for the legs. 


H. 

H is the eighth letter, and sixth consonant, in our alpha¬ 
bet. Some Grammarians indeed will have it to be 
only an aspiration or breathing; but it is most certainly a dis¬ 
tinct sound, and formed in a peculiar manner by the organs of 
speech, at least in our language. It is pronounced by a strong 
expiration of the breath between the lips, closing, as it were, 
by a gentle motion of the lower jaw to the upper, and the 
tongue nearly approaching the palate. That it is a distinct 
letter, appears from the word cat and heat, arm and harm, cur 
and hear, ell and hell, as pronounced with or without the h. 
In English, it is scarcely ever mule in the beginning of a word, 
as hour, or where it precedes a vowel, as inhabit; when fol¬ 
lowed by a consonant, it has no sound, as in sight; when 
it has e before it, it is sometimes dropped, c being pronounced 
hard, like a k, as in Christ, which the Saxons wrote Crist, and 
in echo: but this does not hold good always, for it is pro¬ 
nounced in charily, church, &c. Whenever it follows;), it is 
sounded together with it like an/; as Philip, <&c. Among the 
ancients it was a numeral letter, signifying 200; and when 
with a mark over it thus H, 2000. In abbreviatures, it is used 
for homo, as J. H. S. Jesus Ilominurn Salvator, i. e. Jesus the 
Saviour of Mankind. 

HA, inlerj. [Lat.] an expression of wonder or surprise; a 
sudden question, equivalent to What? When repeated, an ex¬ 
pression of laughter or joy. 

HABAKKUK, the Prophecy of, one of the canonical books 
of the Old Testament. There is no mention made in scripture, 
cither of the time when this prophet lived ; or of his parents or 
descent; but according to the authors of the lives of the pro¬ 
phets, he was of the tribe of Simeon, and a native of Bethzair. 

II A'BEAS CORPUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ which a man 
may have out of the King’s Bench, to remove himself thither at 
his own expense, to answer at the bar there, when indicted or 
imprisoned for a crime before justices of the peace, or a fran¬ 
chise court, after having offered sufficient bail, which is re¬ 
fused, though the case lie bailable. 

HABERDASHER, *. one who sells small wares, such as 
pins, needles, Arc. A retail dealer. 

HA'BB.RDINE, s. a dried salt cod. 

IIABK'RGEON, [liaubcrycon, Er.] armour to cover the 
nerk and breast; a breast-plate ; a neck-piece or gorget; on 
finally a coat of mail, without sleeves. 

IIABI'LIMENT, s. [habiliment, Ft ] dress ; clothes. 


To HABITAT ATE, ti. n. [habiliter, Fr.] to qualify or entire 
Not in use. 

HABITATION, s. qualification. 

HABl'LITY, s. [habilite, Er.] faculty; power; now ability. 

HABIT, s. [habitus, Lat.] the state of any thing; as, “ habit 
of body.” Dress or clothes ; a garment. A power and abi 
lity of doing any thing, acquired by frequent repetition of the 
same action. Custom ; inveterate use; or a strong inclina¬ 
tion to perform any particular action. 

To I1AUIT, a. a. to dress or clothe; to accoutre. 

IIA'BITABLE, a. [habitabilis, Lat.] that is, or may ho dwelt 
in. 

IIA'BITABLENESS, s. the quality which renders a place 
proper for the residence of any animal. 

HA'BITANCE, s. [habitatio, Lat.] dwelling ; abode. 

HA'BITANT, s. [from hubilans, Lat.] a dweller in a place. 

HABITATION, s. [habitatio, Lat..] the act of dwelling in a 
place ; a place wherein a person resides ; a dwelling. 

HABITA'TOR, s. [Lat.]dweller; inhabitant. 

HABITUAL, a. [habitue/, Fr.] customary; established by 
frequent practice and repetition; inveterate. 

HABITUALLY, ad. by custom; by habit or frequent prac¬ 
tice ; customarily; invctcrutcly. 

To HABIT UATE, v. a. [habitucr, Fr.] to accustom; to use 
ouc’s self by frequent repetition. 

HA'BITUDE, s. [habiludo, Lat.] relation or respect. The 
state of a thing with regard to something else. Familiarity; 
converse, intimacy, followed by with. Custom, liabit, or the 
frequent and uninterrupted practice of the same thing. 

To HACK, v. a. [haccan, Sax.] to cut or chop into small 
pieces by frequent and unskilful blows. Figuratively, to-speak 
or pronounce improperly. 

HACK, s. a contraction of Hackney, which sec. 

HA'CKLE, x. raw silk, or any filmy or fibrous substance 
unspun. A comb for dressing flax. 

To HA'CKLE, v. a. to dress flax; to separate. 

HA'CKNEY, s. [hacknai, Brit.] a hired horse, or a horse let 
out for hire. Figuratively, any thing let for hire; one who 
writes for hire ; any thing that is trite or used in common. 

To HA'CKNEY, v. a. to use a thing very frequently; to 
accustom as to the road. 

HAD, the preterit and part. pass, of Have. 

HA'Dl) /A G TON, a borough town of Scotland, seated on 
the Tyne, in East Lothian, which, in conjunction with Dunbar, 
&c. sends one member to parliament. It is surrounded with 
the seats of the nobility aud gentry ; and has the ruins of a 
magnificent church. It is l(i miles E. of Edinburgh. Inhabit¬ 
ants about 5883. One member. 

HA'DD1NUTONSHIRE, or East Lothian, a county of 
Scotland, 25 miles long, and 15 where broadest, and hounded 
on the W. by Edinburghshire, N. by the Frith of Forth, E. by 
the German Ocean, and S. by Berwickshire. The soil is very 
productive, aud the mines of coal ore inexhaustible. It is di¬ 
vided into 24 parishes, contains 36,145 inhabitants, and sends 
one member to parliament. 

HA DDOCK, s. [hadol, Fr.] a sea-fish of the cod-kind, but 
smaller. 

HA'DLEY, a tolerably large town of Suffolk, with a market 
on Monday; seated in a bottom on the river Preston. It 
has a very handsome church, a chapel of ease, and one Pres¬ 
byterian meeting-house. Large quantities of yarn are spun here. 
Population amounts to 3454. Is 64 miles N. E. of London. 

H/EMORRAGE, s. See Hemorrhage. 

IIAFT, s. [hieft, Sax. heft, Belg.] a handle; that part of 
any instrument by which it is held in the hand. 

HAG, s. [hayn, Brit.] a fury, or spirit of a deformed or ter¬ 
rible aspect; a witch or enchantress; an old ugly woman. 
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To HAG, v. a. to haunt; to torment; to possess or harass 
with vain terror; to bewitch ; to harass. 

lIA'GAItl), or HAGGARD, «. [I’r.] wild, unsociable, or 
untamed; lean; ugly; rugged; deformed; wildly disordered. 

IIA'GGAI, the tenth of the lesser prophets, was horn, in all 
probability, at Babylon, in the year of the world 34.07, from 
whence he returned with Zerubbabel. It was this prophet 
who, by command from God, (Ezra, v. 1, 2, etc.) exhorted the 
Jews, after their return from the captivity, to finish the re¬ 
building of the temple, which they had intermitted for 14 
years. His remonstrances had due effect; and, to encourage 
them to proceed in the work, he. assured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter house should lx; greater than the glory 
of the former house; which was accordingly fulfilled when 
Christ honoured it with his presence; for, with respect to the 
building itself, the latter temple was nothing in comparison of 
the former. 

HA'GGARD, s. any thing wild or irreclaimable; a species 
of hawk; a hag; a witch; an old ugly woman. 

HA'GGARDLY, ail. dcformcdly; ugly; like a hag. 

IIA'GGESS, s. a mess of meat, generally pork, or the en¬ 
trails of a hog, chopped small, enclosed in a membrane, and 
boiled or baked ; corruptly called a Eaijyot. In Scotland, it 
consists of the sheep’s entrails, cut small, mixed with spices, 
and stuffed into the maw of the same animal. 

HAGGISH, n. like a hag; deformed; ugly; horrid. 

To HA'GGLK, v. a. [corrupted from hack or hackle] to cut, 
chop, or mangle. Neut.erly, to be tedious in making a bar¬ 
gain, or long in settling the price. 

HAGGLER, s. one that cuts; one that is slow in bar¬ 
gaining. 

IIAGIOGRAPHA, s. [from uyior and y/n'tijM, Or.] holy 
writings ; a part of the scriptures so called by the Jews. 

IIAGIO'GRAPJIER, an inspired writer. 

HAGUE, a town of the Netherlands, in S. Holland, which 
may compare with the handsomest towns or cities in Europe, 
with regard to its extent, the number and beauty of its pa¬ 
laces, its streets, its agreeable walks, its great trade, espe¬ 
cially in books, and the politeness of its inhabitants, who are 
estimated at upwards of 3(1,000. The greater part of the 
houses have the appearance of palaces, and there arc at least 
4000 gardens. It is seated two miles from the sea, and has 
a pavement across the sand hills, called the. Downs, with trees 
on each side. The ancient Counts of Holland generally re¬ 
sided here, as did the Stadtholders in later times ; and it is 
still the court, though not the capital of the Netherlands. It 
is 3 miles N. W. of Delft, and 30 S. W. of Amsterdam. Lon. 
4. 17. E. Int. 52. 4. N. 

I1AH, an interjection, expressing a sudden surprise. 

HAIL, s. [hagol. Sax.] a concretion of aqueous particles, or 
drops of rain congealed into ice. This happens, when, in 
their passage, through the inferior air, they meet with nitrous 
particles, which are known to contribute greatly to freezing. 
Their magnitude is owing to a fresh accession of matter as 
they pass along. Hail is most frequent, in summer, because at 
that time greater quantities of nitre are exhaled from the earth, 
and float about in the air. 

To HAIL, v. n. to pour down hail. 

IIAIL, interj. [from heel, Sax.] a term of salutation, wherein 
we wish health to a person. It is used at present only in 
poetry. 

To HAIL, e. a. [haletan. Sax.] to salute; to call to, ap¬ 
plied to the manner in which ships address each other. 

HAI'LED, a. beaten or struck with hail. 

HALLS HOT, s. small shot scattered like hail. 

HAI LSTONE, s. a particle or single hall of hail. 


IIA1 I.Y, a. consisting of hail; full of hail. 

11A1R, x. [liar. Sax.] the small thin threads which grow our. 
of the skin of animals; the hair which grows on the head. The 
different colours the hair appears of in different persons, and in 
the same person in different parts of life, are owing to the nature 
of the fluid with which it is supplied. Figuratively, any thing 
very small. 

HAl'RBELL, or HAREBELL, s. a species of the hvuciuthus, 
or of the scilla, of l.innauis, very common in the woods and 
hedges of England, and flowering in May. 

IIAI'KBRAINED, a. [it should he harthrainul, in allusion 
to the wildness of a hare] wild; irregular ; inconstant. 

llAl'RBREADTll, s. a very small breadth; the width of 
a hair. 

IIAI'RCLOTH, s. stuff woven of horsehair. 

HAl'ltGRASX, s. in Botany, a genus of grasses, of which 
there are several species. They Hower in July and August. 

IIAI'RINESS, *. the. state of being covered or overgrown 
with hair; abounding in air. 

llAl'llLACE, s. a fillet or hand for the hair; used bv 
women. 

HAI RLESS, a. without hair; bald. 

TIAntMOSS, s. in Botany, the polytriehum, of which tlireo 
kinds are natives in England. 

HAIRY, a. overgrown or covered with hair; eonsistir. B of, 
or resembling hair. 

HA LBERT, or HA'LBERl), s. [hntrharile, Fr.j a long pole 
armed at one end with a battle-axe, carried by sergeants of 
foot and dragons, &e. It was formerly named the Danish axe, 
because borne first by them; from them it was borrowed Ily 
the Scots, from whom it came to the English, and thence passed 
to the French. 

HA'I.CYON, hal-sy-on, s. [halcyo, Lat.] a bird fabulously 
reported to breed in the sea, and always causing a calm during 
her hatching time. 

HA'LCYON, a. peaceful; quiet; undisturbed; placid; still; 
without tumult or violence. “ His halcyon days brought forth 
the arts of peace.” Denham. 

HAl.E, a. healthy, sound, or hearty; of a good or fresh 
complexion; whole; uninjured. 

To HALE, bawl, v. a. [halen, Belg, haler, Fr.] to drag by 
force ; to pull violently and rudely. 

HA'LF.R, liawler, s. be who pulls or drags by force. 

HALESOWEN, a town of Shropshire, but environed bv 
Worcestershire, 6 miles E. of Stourbridge, with a market on 
Monday, and a mnnfacture of nails. Inhabitants, about 1753. 
The poet Shenstone was born and buried here; and near it 
is the much admired scat of Leasowrs, in the decoration of 
which his whole fortune was spent. It is 124 miles N. W. of 
London. 

HALESWORTII, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on a neck of land between two branches 
of the river Blyth; has a canal to Southwold, and is a thriv¬ 
ing place. Population 2473. Trades in linen yarn and sail¬ 
cloth. About the town is raised a great deal of hemp. It is 
28 miles N. E. of Ipswich, and 101 N. E. of London. 

HALF, s. [plural halves ; heal/, Sax.] one of two parts into 
which a tiling is equally divided; a moiety. 

HALF, ail. in part, or equally. In composition, it signifies 
imperfection. 

HALF BLOOD, s. one who has but one parent the same 
with another person. 

HALF-BLOODED, a. mean ; cowardly ; base bom. 

HALF-MOON, s. the moon in its appearance, when in 
half its increase or decrease; any thing in the figu-e of a half¬ 
moon ; a crescent. 
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IIA'LFPENNY, (plural halfpence, pronounced hapenny and 
h(ipence) s. a copper coin, of which two make a penny. Ori¬ 
ginally it was the half, or one part, of a silver penny broken 
into two equal pieces, which was the only money we had till 
halfpence and groats were coined. 

HA'LF-PIKE, «. the small pike carried by officers. 

IIA'LF-SIGHTED, «. seeing imperfectly; having weak dis¬ 
cernment. 

HA'LF-SWORD, a. close fight; within half the length of a 
sword. 

HA'LF-WAY, ad. in the middle. 

IIA'LF-WIT, s. a blockhead; one who vainly affects to he 
thought a wit; a silly fellow. 

IIA'I.F-WITTEl), «. of dull or imperfect understanding. 

H ATI BUT, s. a sort of fish. 

HALIFAX, a flourishing town of W. Yorkshire.on a branch 
of the river Cakler, which is rendered navigable to the Air and 
Ouse. The principal manufactures are shalloons, tammies, 
duroys, kerseys, baizes, &<:. The Piece Halt or Market House, 
is a very elegant stone structure in the form of a parallelogram, 
occupiug 10,000 square yards, and containing Ml5 distinct 
rooms lor the lodgment of goods. The parish,which includes 
24 other townships, is about 16 miles long, and from 6 to 8 
broad, the vicar of which is ex officio a justice of peace. 
It is 40 miles W.S. W.of York, and 107 N. N. W.of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 1.7,082, and, with its 
dependencies, 100,809. It sends two representatives to 
Parliament. 

HALIFAX, the principal town and seat of government of 
Nova Scotia, a peninsula of Arcadia, settled by the British in 
1740. It is advautageously situated for fishery, on the W. 
side of Chebueto Bay, in a healthful country, which is greatly 
improved of late yeais, and has the appearance of fertility and 
cultivation, but is subject to fogs. It has a large, safes and 
commodious harbour, affording shelter to the largest fleets, 
and an excellent naval yard for repairing ships of war. The 
town is defended by an entrenchment, and forts of timber. 
It. is 780 miles N. K.'of New York. Lat. I I. 40. \. Ion. (id. 
31. W. Population about 16,000. 

11 AT, IM ASS, or HALLOWMASS, »■. the feast of All 
Souls. 

JIALITUOUS, a. [from halilns, Lat.] vaporous; famous. 

HALL, s. [hal. Sax. hallo, Bclg.] a court of justice; a manor 
house, so called, because formerly courts were held in it for 
tenants; the public room of a corporation; the first large room 
on the ground-floor of a house. 

HALLELU'JAH, s. [the j is pron. like an i vowel, or y from 
lV?n, Heb. praise ye, and n>, I lob. (Ion, or the Lotto] a song 
of praise or thanksgiving, so called from the first word prefixed 
to psalms of praise in Hebrew. 

liA'LLIARDS, s. in a large ship, the ropes by which all the 
yards arc hoisted up, except the cross-jack and the sprit-sail 
yard, which are always slung; in small-craft the sprit-sail 
yard also has its Halliards. 

HALl.O'O, inter/, a word of encouragement or entice¬ 
ment when dogs are let loose, at their game; also used iu call¬ 
ing to, or after a person. 

To HAT.LOO, v. a. \ halcr, Fr.] to make aery or noise after 
a person, alluding to that made after dogs; to chase or per¬ 
secute with a noise. To call or shout to. 

To HALLOW, v. n. [hahjian, Sax.] to consecrate, make 
holy, or dedicate to some religious use; to reverence and 
esteem as liolv. 

HALLUCINATION, s. [hullucinatio, Lat.] an error,blunder, 
or mistake, owing to folly. 

HALM, hawm. t. straw; or the stalks of beans and peas. 


IIA'LMOTE, or HA'LIMOTE, s. an old law term, signify¬ 
ing a court baron, or a meeting of the tenants of the same 
manor, in which differences between them are determined; it 
was likewise called Folkmote, or a meeting of the citizens iu 
their common-hall. 

IIA'LO, s. [d'Xwt, Gr.] a meteor in the form of a luminous 
ring appearing round the sun, moon, or stars. 

HALSTED, or Halstead, a town of Essex, on the river 
Coin, with a good market for corn and provisions on Friday, 
and a manufacture of seys, bays, calimancocs, &c. It has 
an old churcn, a tree-school for boys, and an antique bride¬ 
well. It is 46 miles N. E. of London. Population 4627 

To HALT, v. 7i. [/<iW/««,Sax.] to limp, or be lame; to stop 
in a march; to hesitate; to be dubious which of two opinions 
to prefer; to faulter; to fail. 

HALT, a. [Iiealt, Sax.] lame or crippled. 

HALT, s. the act of limping, or the manner in which a per¬ 
son walks who is lame; a stop in a march; a failure. 

HATTER, s. one who limps or is lame. 

IIAT.TER, s. [ healstre, Sax.] a rope, peculiarly applied to 
that with which a horse is tied to the manger, and to that 
which is put round a criminal’s neck when he is to be 
hanged. 

To HATTER, v. a. to bind with a strong cord ; to catch in 
a noose, alluding to that made in a rope with which criminals 
are hanged. 

IIA'LTOX, a town in Cheshire, near the .Mersey, with a 
market on Saturday. It had a stately castle, belonging to 
the duchy of Lancaster, which maintained a huge jurisdic¬ 
tion round it, by the name of Halton Fee; but ail that now 
remains is a tavern. It is 13 miles N. E. of Chester, and 195 
N. N. W.of London. Population 1322. 

HA'LTWESEL, or Ifallwhistle, a town in Northumberland, 
with a market on Thursday. It is a pretty good town, well 
built, on a hill by the S. branch of the Tyne, and affords good 
entertainment for travellers. It is 35 miles W. of Newcastle, 
and 283 N. by W. of London. Population 4119. 

To HALVE, if. a. [from halves, plural of half] to divide 
into two equal parts. 

II AM, s. [Sax.] the lowermost and hindermost part of the 
thigh, adjoining to the knee, in a human creature. In 
Cookery, the thigh of a hog or hear salted and dried. 

HAM, s. whether initial or final, is no other than the Saxon 
ham, a house, farm, or village. Gibsott. 

HA'MADRYADS, in Heathen Mythology, certain rural 
deities, or nymphs of the woods, whose fate depended on 
certain trees, particularly the oak, together with which they 
were supposed to be born and to die. 

llA'MATF.D, <i. hooked ; set with hooks ; entangled. 

To HA'MBI.K, v. a. to hamstring, or cut the sinews of the 
thigh; to hough. 

HA 'MBURGH, a free city, and one of the largest towns 
in Germany, the births and burials amounting to about 5000 
persons every year. It consists of the Old and New Town; 
both of nearly equal size. Most of the houses are new, built 
after the manner of the Dutch, and ric hly furnished within. 
The principal streets of the Old Town have long and broad 
canals, which are filled twice every 24 hours by the tides. 
These are not only useful lor trade, but serve to keep the. 
houses and the streets chain. On tlie ramparts are handsome 
walks, on which the inhabitants take the air in fine weather. 

T lie burghers,divided into several companies, mount guard them ■ 
selves. The number of vessels which enter this port annu¬ 
ally is nearly 2000, of which a third are British. The 
inhabitants of the whole district arc about 150,000, compris¬ 
ing 120,000 within the walls of the town. It is not re- 
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markable for manufactures. The senate of this town, which 
acknowledges no superior jurisdiction, is composed of thirty- 
six persons. The town is divided into live parishes, and in 
each are several colleges, or companies, for the superintend¬ 
ence of public affairs, unless there be any thing too high for 
their determination, and then it is judged by a sort of general 
assembly. The inhabitants are all Lutherans, and no 
foreigners, except the English, have the liberty of performing 
divine service in a chapel of their own. It is advantageously 
situated on the north hank of the Elbe, 45 miles N. \V. of 
Luncnlntrgh, HO S. of Sleswick, and 55 N. E. of Bremen. 
Eon. 10. 1. li. hit. 53. 33. N. This eity suffered much from 
the French during the revolutionary wars; but was restored to 
independence in 1814. 

HAME, s. \ /iama, Sax.] the collar by which a horse draws 
in a waggon. 

HA'MILTON, a town of Scotland, in Clydesdale, with the 
title ot a duchy. It is a very pretty neat town ; and near it 
the duke of Hamilton has a very maguiliceiit palace and a large 
park. It is seated on the river Clyde, 10 miles S. E. of Glas¬ 
gow, and 38 W. S. W. of Edinburgh. Inhabitants, about 
0513. 

HA’MI.ET, s. [ham, Sax. and let, the diminutive termina¬ 
tion] a little village. 

IIA'MMER, a. [hairier. Sax. hammer, I)an.] an instrument 
consisting of an iron bead ami long handle, sometimes of wood, 
by which any thing is forged, or nails, &e. are driven. 

To HA'MMEit, v. a. to beat, forge, or drive with a hammer. 
Neulerly, to cogitate, used in contempt. 

HA'M\1 ERCLOTH, s. the cloth upon the seat cf the 
coach-box. 

HA'MMERF.It, s. one who works with a hammer. 

IIA'MMOCK, s. [hamaca, Sax.] a swinging bed, suspended 
by cords fixed on hooks. 

HA'MPER, s. a large basket with a wicker cover, used for 
carriage. Anciently, a cupboard, box, or chest. 

To HA'MPER, *». a. to entangle, or to embarrass, so as 
to hinder from flight, or the use of one’s limbs or faculties ; 
to ensnare, to inveigle; to catch by means of some allure¬ 
ments ; to perplex or harass with a variety of accusations or 
law suits. 

HAMPSHIRE, Hants, or Southampton, a county of Eng¬ 
land, bounded on the W. by Dorsetshire and Wilts; on the 
N. by Berks; on the E. by Surrey and Sussex, and on the S. 
by the British Channel, it. extends, exclusively of the Isle of 
Wight, 42 miles from N. to S. and 38 from E. to W. It is 
divided into 10 hundreds, which contain 1 city, 20 market 
towns, 311 parishes, and 10(12 villages; with about 314,313 
inhabitants. It is one of the most fertile counties in England. 
The air, in the higher parts, is clear and pure ; towards the sea 
it is mild and inclined to moisture. Its products are the 
finest corn and hops, very large flockrof cattle and sheep, with 
excellent wool, bacon, honey, and timber. For the last it has 
been particularly famous, on account of its great woods, of 
which the principal are. the New Forest, ami Forest of East 
Bore. The principal rivers are the Avon, the Test or Tese, 
the Itehen, and the Stour. Southampton is deemed the 
county-town ; but the Assizes are held at Winchester. It sends 
four county members to parliament. 

HA MESH HIE, NEW, one of the United States of North 
America, and one of the. four divisions of New England, 
hounded on the W. and N. W. by the State of Vermont, on 
the N. by Canada, on the N. E. by the province of Main, on 
the E. by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. by Massacbu- 
sets. Its population is now about 275,000; and it extends 
about 155 miles from N. to S. and from 10 to 70 in breadth, 
and is divided into the counties of Rockingham, Stafford, 


Hillsborough, Cheshire,, and Grafton. The land near the sea 
is generally low, but advancing into the country, it rises into 
hills. The air is serene and healthful; the weather is not so 
subject to variation as in southern climes; yet in summer the 
heat is great, but of short duration, and in winter this coun¬ 
try is intensely cold. Portsmouth is the capital. It is in Ion. 
70. 12. W. hit. 43. 5. N. • 

HA MP.STEA f), a village of Middlesex, 4 miles N. N. IV. 
ol l.omion, seated on the declivity of a hill, on the top of which 
is a tin*? heath, reaching about a mile every way, adorned 
with several pretty villas, and affording an extensive pro¬ 
spect of the metropolis, and the country all round it, as far as 
Shooter’s Hill, Rainstcad Downs, Windsor Castle, &c. 
Hampstead, though now crowded with good buildings, cv. u 
to the very steep of the hill, was, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
chiefly inhabited by laundresses, who washed for the Lon¬ 
doners. Population 8588. 

U.VMP'ION, MTNClIING, a pretty large parish, in 
(lluiice-teishire, 3 miles from Tetbury, witli 12 hamlets be¬ 
longing to it, and a market on Tuesday. Here an: extensive 
cloth manufactures. Population 7355. 

HA'MP'J'ON-COl ITT, a village of Middlesex, famous for 
a magnificent palace built by Cardinal Wolsey, who gave it 
to Henry \ 111. The old building was pulled down in Ditto, 
and the present palace was erected by king William 111. The 
gardens and parks are about four miles in circumference, and 
watered on three sitles by the Thames, over which there is a 
bridge to Kingston. It is seated on the N. side of the Thames, 
13 miles S. \V. of London. Population 31)1)2. 

HA MSTRING, s. the tendon or sinew of the ham. 

To HA'MN'l RING, r. a. [preterit and part. pass, harn- 
struntj ] to lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 

HA'NAPF.K, s. [hauapenum, low Lat.] a treasury; the ex¬ 
chequer. The clerk of the hanaper receives the fees due to 
the king for sealing the charters and patents. 

JIA'NCKS, s. in a Ship, the falls of the life-rails placed on 
banisters in the poop and quarter-deck, down to the gang¬ 
way. In Architecture, the end of elliptical arches, which are 
arches of smaller circles than the scheme, or middle part of 
the arch. 

HAND, .v. [hand, hand. Sax. lielg. anti Tent.] that part of 
the arm from the wrist to the end of the lingers; a measure 
of four inches, generally used and applied to the In ighr. 
of horses; part, quarter, side; rate, pi icecare, necessity 
of managing; method of government, discipline, icstraint; 
an actor, workman, or soldier; the index of a clock, or that 
which pciforms the office of a hand or linger in pointing to 
a particular thing. Out of hand, ipiiik, sudden, or expedi¬ 
tious performance. Power of pci let tiling. Manner ot act¬ 
ing or performing, particularly apple d to Music, lo have 
a hand in, to he coticermd in. At hand, vvithin reach ; ready 
prepared; near. In Witling, a peculiar cut or cast of the 
letters, which distinguishes one prison's writing I rout an¬ 
other; lienee it is employed lo signify a pcison’s own writing, 
or signing. ** Fuller nuj hand and seal In Gaming, cards 
held after every deal. from hand to hand, from one to 
another successively. Hand orrr head, negligently, rashly ; 
without, thought or caution. From hand to mouth, without 
making any provision against a necessity. 7 o hear in hand, 
to keep in expectation. To he hand and tjlore, to he very in¬ 
timate and familiar. Hands off, is a vulgar phrase, implying 
forbear. 

To HAND, t'. a. to give or reach to another hv the hand. 
Figuratively, to guide; or conduct or lead by the baud; to 
seize: to lav hands on; to manage with the hand; to <l> - 
liver front one lo another; to trausmit, or deliver down in 
succession. 

5 Y 
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HAND is much used in Composition for that which is rna- 
nagcableby the hand, as a hand-saw ; or borne in the hand, as 

a hand-basket. . . 

HA'N D BARROW, s, a frame on which any thing is 
carried by the hands of two men without wheeling on the 

^ °1 A N DBREADTI1, s. a space equal tothc breadth of a hand. 

HA NDED, a. having the use of either the left or right hand. 
Hand in hand, with hands joined. 

HA NDER, s. one who delivers down in a regular succes¬ 
sion, used with down; a transmitter. 

HA NDFUL, s. as much as the hand can grasp or hold; a 
handbreadth, or four inches. A small number or quantity. 

HAND-GALLOP, s. a slow easy gallop in which the hand 
presses the bridle, to prevent increase of speed. 

HA ND GUN, s. a gun wielded by the hand. 

HA N DICRAFT, s. work performed by the hand. 

HA NDICRAFTSMAN, s. one whose work or business is 
performed by the hand. 

HA NDILY, ad. in a skilful, dexterous, or ready manner. 

HA NDINESS, s. the quality of doing any thing in a skilful 
and dexterous manner. 

HA'NDIWORK, s. work of the hand; product of labour. 

11 A N DK HRCHIEF, s. a piece of silk or linen, used for wip¬ 
ing the face or nose, and for covering tlu* neck. 

To HANDLE, v. a. [handclcn, IJelg.] to touch, feel, or 
hold in the hand; to manage or use. Figuratively, to treat of, 
or enlarge upon, applied to discourse. To deal in, or practise. 
To deal with. To treat well or ill. 

HANDLE, s. [handle , Sax.] that part of a thing by which it 
is held in the hand. Figuratively, any tiling which may dis¬ 
cover a person’s weakness, and may be made use of by an 
enemy to his disadvantage. 

HA NDMAID, or HANDMAIDEN, ». a maid who is in 
waiting, or within call; a waiting maid. 

MANDM ILL, s. a mill moved by the hand. 

HA'NDSAILS, s. sails managed by the hand. 

HA'NDNAW, s. a saw manageable by the hand. 

HANDSEL, s. [from hansel, Belg.] the first act of using any 
thing ; the first parcel sold of any commodity. 

To llA'XDSKL, v. a. to use a thing for the first time. 

1LVNDSOMK, a. [from handsaem, Belg.] beautiful with 
dignity ; graceful. Elegant, applied to a person’s manners or 
behaviour. Generous or n< .hie, applied to the quality of action. 
Ready, conveniently; ample; liberal. 

HANDSOMELY, ad. conveniently, or dexterously; in a 
beautiful, neat, elegant, graceful, or generous manner. 

IIA NDSOAIENESS, s. beauty or pleasing majesty, applied 
to the features. Grace, applied to the behaviour. Elegance or 
neatness, applied to the manner ill which any thing is wrought. 

ILYNDSPIKF., s. a sort of wooden lever, for moving heavy 

bodies. 1 

HA'XDVICE, s. a vice to hold small work in. 

IIA NDWRITING, s. a cast or form of writing peculiar to 
each hand. 

HANDY, a. performed or given with the hand. Ready; 
dexterous, or skilful; convenient for use. 

To HANG, v. a. [preterit and part, passive hanged, or 
hung; hangan, Sax.] to suspend on high by something fas¬ 
tened to the upper part; to suspend or keep in the air without 
tailing. ^ To suspend by the neck in a rope so as to kill a per¬ 
son. 1 o let fall downwards from any eminence °r below its 
natural situation, sometimes used with down. “ White lilies 
hang their heads.” Dryd. To adorn, by hanging any thing 
upon or over, followed by with. “ Hung several parts of his 
house with trophies.” Sped. Nouterly, to fall loosely ; to be 
suspended on high with the lower part loose; to dangle; to 


float; to proceed from. “ That gentle tongue—where soft 
persuasion hung.” Prior. To he supported by something 
raised above the ground ; to lean upon. Hung about my 
neck." Slink. Used with over, to threaten; to be very near; 
applied to danger. “ While the dread of Popery hung over 
us.” Atterb. To be burdensome, or troublesome; to oppress 
with weight, used with upon. “ In my Lucia s absence—life 
hangs upon me.” Addison. To be compacted, to be united; 
to be of the same party; to support one another mutually; to 
be in suspense. To be dependent on, used with on. “ Hangs 
on princes’ favours.” Shak. 

HA NGER, s. that by which anything is supported m the 
air, or at a distance from the ground; a kind of short curved 
sword with a single edge; a short broad sword. 

HANGER-ON, s. one who is dependent on another; one 
who lives at another person’s charge. 

HANGING, s. drapery, stuffs, or paper, hung or fastened 
upon the walls of a house by way of ornament. 

HANGING, part, foreboding death by an halter. “ You 
have a hanging look.” Shak. Substantively, used for the act 
orpunshmentof putting to death by a halter; the gallows. 

HA'NGMAN, s. the person who executes or puls criminals 
to death, by hanging them on a gibbet or the gallows. 

HANK, s. [from hank, IsL] a skain of thread, &c. Figura¬ 
tively, a tie, check, or influence. A low word. 

To HANKER, v. n. [hankeren, Belg.] to long impatiently 
for; to have an incessant wish for. Synon . We haven mind 
for, or tong for, a present object; but have a mind, seems at¬ 
tended with more knowledge and reflection; long for, more 
opinion, and more taste: we wish for things farther distant; 
we hanker after things that most affect us. 

HANKERING, s. a longing; strong desire. 

HA 'NO VER, a country of Germany, in the circles of Lower 
Saxony and Westphalia, and comprehending the duchies of 
Zell, Saxe-Luncnbiirgh, Bremen, and Lunenburgh, the prin¬ 
cipalities of C’alenburgh, Verden, Grubenhagen, Hoye, Ober- 
wald, Diepholtz, Bentheim, &c. It is well situated for foreign 
trade, lying mostly between the rivers Weser and Elbe; and 
produces timber, cattle, hogs, mum, beer, minerals, quicksilver, 
vitriol, and brimstone. Hanover, originally a duchy, was 
raised to the rank of an electorate in 1092, and continued sub¬ 
ject to the king of Great Britain till 1803, when it was over¬ 
run by the French, and soon afterwards added to the kingdom 
of Westphalia; but on the overthrow of Napoleon's empire, 
Hanover was restored to his Britannic majesty. In 1815, the 
duchy of Lunenburgh was ceded to Denmark, and some small 
territories to Prussia. The remaining states, with the accession 
of the principalities of Hildeshcim, East Friesland, Lower 
Munster, and the city and territory of Goslar, now constitute 
the kingdom of Hanover, which is governed by the Duke of 
Cambridge, as viceroy, for King William IV. of Great Britain 
and Ireland. At the diet, the king of Hanover has four votes, 
and holds the fifth rank. The prevailing religion is the Lu¬ 
theran. The people enjoy a limited representative government. 

HA 'NO VER, a well-built populous town of Calenburg, in 
Lower Saxony, capital of the kingdom of the same name, and 
the seat, of the privy-council and viceroy. It contains the pa¬ 
lace (which having been destroyed by fire, was rebuilt, in 1741, 
with great magnificence,) the state-house, a very grand struc¬ 
ture, 3 parish churches, 3 hospitals, a poor-house, and about 
4500 houses, some of which are very large and handsome 
buildings, with about 25,000 inhabitants. Here are some 
valuable manufactures of lace, stuffs, stockings, ribbons, &c. 
and a considerable trade in the tanneries, and brewing a spe¬ 
cies of white beer. It is situated on the river Leine, (which 
divides it into two parts) 58 miles S. E. of Bremen, and 140 W, 
of Berlin. Lat. 52. 22. N. Ion. 9. 48. E. 
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HA NS-TO IVNS, or Hanseatic Union, a namo given to a 
confederacy of several sea-ports of Europe, which engrossed, 
at the time, the principal part of the commerce of Eu¬ 
rope. This association extended from the North Seas ajid 
the Baltic, along the whole coast of Europe, to Messina in 
the Mediterranean, and included cities of Poland, Norway, 
Germany, Holland, England, France, Spain, Portugal, and 
the different states of Italy. The design of this association 
was, at first, the common defence of its members against the 
pirates, who were numerous in the North Seas and the 
Baltic; and for a time they were much encouraged by the 
different governments of Europe, and had considerable pri¬ 
vileges granted them. In the year 1200, there were seventy- 
two cities in the list of Hans-Towns; and so powerful was 
this alliance, that its ships were often hired by different 
princes to assist them against their enemies; at length it 
grew so formidable, particularly from the 14th to the 10th 
century; as to give umbrage to several princes, who com¬ 
manded the cities within their jurisdiction to withdraw from 
the union; and the secession of those of England, France, 
Spain, and Italy, immediately followed. The union itself on 
the other hand, excluded several others, and put themselves 
under the protection of the Empire, making a decree that no 
cities should he admitted into their society, except such as 
stood within the limits of the German empire. The confede¬ 
racy at length comprised only Bremen, Lubcek, Hamburgh, 
and Dant.zic, and these were seized by Buonaparte, but at 
the peace were restored, except Dantzic, which was given to 
Prussia, and Frankfort was connected with the Hans-towns. 

HA’N’T, a familiar contraction for have not, or has not. 

HAP, s. [linkup, misfortune, Brit.] chance; fortune; or 
that which comes to pass without design or being foreseen. 

To HAP, v, n. to fall out; to come to pass without design 
or foresight; to befal casually. Actively, to cover. 

HAP-HA'ZARD, s. chance; accident; casualty. 

IIA'PAEE, the name of four of the Friendly Islands, 
in the Pacific Ocean. They are of a similar height and ap¬ 
pearance, and connected by a reef of coral rocks, which are 
dry at low water. The plantations are numerous and extensive; 
and some of the fences enclosing them run parallel to each 
other, and form spacious public roads. These islands extend 
about 19 miles. 

HAPLESS, a. unhappy; unlucky; unfortunate. 

HA'PLY, ad. perhaps; peradventure; it may be; by chance, 
or mere accident. 

To HA'PPEN, v. n. to fall out; to come to pass without 
being designed or foreseen; to light upon or meet with by 
chance, or mere accident, exclusive of any design. 

HA'PPILY, ad. in a fortunate, happy, or lucky manner; 
with address, dexterity, or grace; without labour. In a state 
of happiness. By chance ; by accident; erroneously for haply. 

HATPIN ESS, s. a state wherein a person has all his wishes 
satisfied, and is sensible of the highest pleasures; good luck 
or fortune ; felicity; unstudied grace. 

HA'PPY, a. in a state where the desires and wishes arc 
satisfied, and the greatest pleasures are enjoyed; lucky; 
successful; ready; or disposed by nature, without art or study. 

HA'QUETON, or HACQUETON, s. a coat of mail. 

HARA'NGUE, ha-rang, s. [Fr.] a speech; a discourse or 
oration delivered in public. 

To HARA'NGUE, v. n. [harangucr, Fr.] to make a speech, 
or pronounce an oration. Actively, to address by an oration, 
as, “ he harangued the. troops.” 

IIARA'NGUER, s. an orator; a person who pronounces a 
set speech ; a word conveying some idea of contempt. 

To HARASS, v. a. [harasser, Fr.] to weary; to fatigue; 
•o tire or enfeeble with labour and uneasiness; to desolate, 


lay waste, cr destroy. With out its force is increased, as “ to 
harass out with duty.” 

llA'ltASS, s. waste; disturbance. 

HA'RASSER, s. a disturber; a spoiler. 

HA'RBlNGEIt, s. [ herberger, Belg.] a person who pre¬ 
pares the way, or gives notice of the coming of one that fol¬ 
lows; a precursor, or forerunner. Figuratively, a sign or 
omen of something to come. 

HA'RBOROUGII, MARKET, a town of J.eicestershirc, 
with some manufactures of tammies, shalloons, and lastiugs. 
It has a market on Tuesday, and is a great thoroughfare on 
the road from Northampton to Leicester and Derby, and is 
seated on the river Welland, which separates it from North¬ 
amptonshire, 1.5 miles S. S. E. of Leicester, and 83 N. N. W. 
of London. Population 2272’ 

HA'RliOTTLE, near Rothlmry, a town in Northumber¬ 
land, with a market on Tuesday; distant 300 miles from 
London. 

IiA'KBOl’n, s. [herberg, Belg.] a lodging, or place of en¬ 
tertainment and rest. A port, or station wherein ships are 
sheltered from storms. Figuratively, an asylum, or place of 
shelter and security from danger. 

To IIA'RBOUlt, v. a. to entertain, or permit a person to 
reside. Figuratively, to cherish, favour, or entertain an 
opinion ; to shelter, rest, or secure from danger. 

HARBOURAGE, s. [Iierbenjage, Fr.] shelter, entertain¬ 
ment. 

IIA'RROUREH, s. one who entertains another. 

HA'RUOl'RLESS, a. without harbour, lodging, entertain¬ 
ment, or shelter. 

HA III), a. [heard, Sax. hard, Belg.] firm, or not easily 
penetrated; not soft. Figuratively, difficult to be understood; 
not easy to be accomplished; painful, or dangerous. Rigor¬ 
ous, cruel, or oppressive, applied to the manner of treatment. 
Unfavourable ; unkind. Unhappy ; vexatious. Forced. 
Powerful. Harsh; stiff. Hard words, sour; rough; re¬ 
proachful. Insensible; untouched, or not to be uflected, 
“ Know I am not stupid, or so hard.” Very vehement, 
keen, and inclement, applied to the season. Unreasonable 
and unjust. Dear, expensive, or in which a person emmet 
easily acquire a competency, applied to the times. Syxov. 
Hard and fast are synonymous in the sense of quick motion; 
but fast denotes quickness without force; hard, quickness 
with violence. With respect to work, fast means expedi¬ 
tiously; hard, laboriously. 

HARD, ad. \hurdo, old Tent..] close; near. Diligently; 
laboriously; earnestly. Uneasily; vexatiously. Fast or 
nimbly, applied to motion. With difficulty. Tempestu¬ 
ously ; boisterously; with force or violence, applied to the 
wind. 

HARDBOUND, a. costive, applied to the habit of body. 
Unfertile or barren, applied to the invention. 

To HA’RDEN, v. «. to grow hard or solid. Actively, 
to make hard; to make impudent, obdurate, or insensible; 
to make firm, or endure with constancy; to make resolute by 
the incessant practise of any particular action. 

IIA'RDF.NER, s. one who renders any thing hard. 

1-lARDFA'VOUltED, a. coarse, or harsh of feature. 

IIARDGRASS, s. a kind of grass with male and female 
flowers, found on the sea-coast. 

HARDHANDED, a. coarse; mechanic; that has hands 
hard with labour. Exercising severity. 

HARDHEAD, s. clash of heads; manner of fighting in 
which the combatants dash their heads together. 

HARDHE'ARTKD, a. cruel; inexorable; merciless. 

HARDIIE'ARTEDNESS, s. the quality of hi mg insen¬ 
sible to the cries of misery; want of compassion. 
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HARDJCANUTE, was at Bruges with his mother, 
when Harold died, consulting about measures to recover 
the crown of Wessex; and upon the news of his brother’s 
death, he came over into England with 40 Danish ships, 
and was unanimously acknowledged king of England. 
Immediately after he was crowned, he caused the body of 
his brother to be dug up, arid thrown into the Thames, 
which being found by some fishermen, they gave it to the 
Danes, who deposited it. in tluir burial-place at London, 
at this day called St. Clement’s Danes. Soon after, he laid 
a heavy tax on the nation for paying his fleet, which lie 
sent back to Denmark. I his occasioned great, murmuring 
and discontent among the people. At Worcester the tax 
was opposed with the utmost violence, and two of tin: per¬ 
sons employed to collect it were killed: this so enraged the 
king, that he sent, the dukes of Wessex and Mercia, and 
the carl of Northumberland, with their forces, against 
Worcester; who, after plundering the city for four davs, 
burnt it to the ground. Hardieamite, who was infamous 
tor gluttony and drunkenness, as well as for eruelty, died 
suddenly as lie was carousing at the wedding of a Danish 
lord, at I.ambeth. He died unlamented by all; and the 
English, we are told, kept the day of his death, .lime H, ns a. 
holiday for some centuries after, by the mime of lloe-tide, 
or Hog’s-tide. He died in 1041,‘in the :id year of his 
reign; and with him ended the monarchy of the Danes in 
England, after it had lasted about ‘2(i years, lint after they 
had harassed the kingdom 240 years. In these times wi; 
are told, that a Dane would often stab an Englishman as he 
was drinking, so that at length no one would drink in the 
presence ot a Dane, without having somebody to lie his pledge 
or security; whence, it is said, our custom of pledging one. 
another took its rise. 

HARDIHOOD, s. stoutness; bravery; impudence. 

HARD1MENI, s. \hardiment, Er.j courage; stoutness; 
bravery. Not in use. 

HA RDINESK, s. [hardiesse, l''r.] hardship, or fatigue; 
courage, stoutness, or a disposition of mind insensible to 
danger; effrontery; impudence; confidence. 

HARDLY, ad. with difficulty and great labour; scarcely; 
almost not; barely. “ There is hardli / a gentleman." Swift. 
Used with think, in a severe or unfavourable maimer. “ To 
think hardly of our laws, lloohrr. Applied to manner of 
treatment, with rigour, oppression, severity, or harshness. 

“ Hardly lodged.” Dryd. 

HA RDMOUTI1ED, «. not easily governed by the rein, 
applied to horses. 

Hit RDNESS, s. applied to matter, a firm cohesion of the 
parts, so that the whole does not easily change its figure. 
Difficulty to be understood. Difficulty to be performed or 
accomplished. Scarcity or dearness, joined to times. Obdu¬ 
racy; profligacy. Harshness of look. Cruelty; inhumanity; 
want of compassion. Keenness or sharpness, applied to 
weather or frost. Stinginess, or want of profit, applied to the. 
making of bargains. In Fainting and Sculpture, stiffness, or 
want of softness. 

HARDS, s. [hcordan. Sax.] the coarser parts of flax. 

HARDSHIP, s. oppression; injury; inconvenience; 
fatigue. 

HA RDWARE, s. manufactures or wares of metal. 

I1ARDWAREMAN, s. a maker or seller of wares made 
of metal. 

HA'RDY, a. [hardi, l ; r.] bold; brave; confident; stout; 
strong; daring; resolute; hard, or firm. 

HARE. s. [hara, Sax.] a small four-footed animal, with 
long ears and a short tail, that moves by leaps, and is re¬ 
markable for timidity, vigilance, and fruitfulness. The first 


year, it is called a leveret; the second, a hare; and the 
third, a great hare. Her ears lead the way in the chase; for 
with one of them she listens to the cry of the dogs, while the 
other is stretched, like a sail, to promote her flight. In As¬ 
tronomy, a constellation. 

To HARE, v. a. [harier , Fr.] to frighten; to perplex or 
throw into confusion by hurrying or terrifying. 

JIA'RKBELL, s. the wild hyacinth. See Hairbell. 

HAREBRAINED, a. Hairbuained. 

HARKFOOT, s. a bird. A herb. 

HARELIP, s. [because resembling the upper lip of a bare] 
a defect in the upper lip for want of flesh, which makes it ap¬ 
pear as if cut, and shews the teeth. 

HA'RESBURY, in old records called Ileytsbury, and 
llulchlmry, and now written Ileytesbury, a village or borough 
town of Wilts, with a large woollen manufacture. It was 
once the residence of the empress Maude, and is situated 
on the Willy, 20 miles W. N. W. of Salisbury, and 92 W. 
by S. of London. Its market is disused, but it sends two 
members to parliament. Population 1421. 

HA'HESTRONG, s. a plant, called also hog’s fennel and 
sulphur-wort. 

HA RICOT, s. [I’r.] a kind of ragout, generally made of 
meat steaks and cut roots. 

ILVRIER, or HA'RRIER, s. a hound for hunting hares. 

To HARK, i>. n. to listen with great attention. 

I1ARK! intirj. list, or listen; be attentive to hear; n.-ed 
on a sudden apprehension of danger, &c. 

1IARL, s. [heorda, Sax.] the filaments o*r threads of flax; 
any substance consisting of threads or filaments. 

HARLECH, or 11ART.EIGH, a mean town of Merion¬ 
ethshire, but naturally strong, being seated on a rock, 
on the sea-shore. It is chiefly remarkable for its castle, 
built by Edward I. which is still almost entire. Near 
it is a cataract of the llhais Du, which rushes down 
a mountain, for above 100 yards, and then forms a 
cascade, part of an elliptical curve, to a pool 40 feet 
below. Harlech is the county town, and is 26 miles S. E. 
of Carnarvon, and 231 W. N. W. of London. Market on 
Saturday. 

HARLEM, a large, rich, and handsome town, of the 
Netherlands, in N. Holland, containing 40,000 inhabitants. 

It is noted for its church, the largest in Holland, in which is 
a remarkably fine organ, containing 8000 pipes, the largest 
38 feet long, and 16 inches in diameter, and 68 stops, of 
which the most wonderful is the vox hunmna. To the S. of 
the town is a wood, cut into delightful walks and vistas. 
Here are considerable manufactures in linen, ribbands, 
and tapes; and an extensive exportation of beer. It 
is situated on the river Sparen, about a league from the 
sea, and 12 miles W. of Amsterdam. Lat. 52. 22. N. 
Ion. 4. 37. F,. 

HARLEQUIN, s. [derivation uncertain] a person dressed 
in a motley-coloured jacket and trowsers; the hero in 
pantomime entertainments, who diverts the populace by 
his activity, artifices to extricate, hifnself from danger, 
and his seeming power in enchantments and metamor¬ 
phoses. 

IIA'RLESTON, a town of Norfolk, with a large mar¬ 
ket on Wednesday, seated on the river Wavenay, over 
which there is a bridge. It is 16 miles S. E. of Norwich, 
and 99 N. F„ of London. Population 645. 

IIA'RUNG, a town of Norfolk, with a market on Tues¬ 
day, chiefly for linen yam and linen cloth. It is seated on 
a rivulet; and is a pretty neat, genteel town, but has no 
church, and only a small chapel in the middle of the place, 
and a Presbyterian meeting-house. It has one wide street, 
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and manufactures a little linen cloth. It is 80 miles N. E. of 
London. Population 1032. 

HA'RLOT, s. [ lierlodes , Brit.] an unchaste female; a strum¬ 
pet. 

IIA'ltLOTRY, s. an habitual practice of unchasteness, ap¬ 
plied to a woman. A term of contempt for a woman. For¬ 
nication. Ribaldry. Any tiling meretricious. 

IIA'RLO IV, a town of Essex, chiefly noted for its annual 
fair, on a common, about 2 miles from the. town, much fre¬ 
quented for horses, hogs, and cows, on Sept. 9. It is called 
Harlow liush Fair. It has another fair on Nov. 8. Harlow 
is situated on the W. side of the. Rollings, about 17 miles W. 
of Chelmsford, and 23 N. E. of London, l’opulatou 2101. 

HARM, s. [hcarm. Sax.] an action by which another person 
may receive damage in his goods, or hurt in his person ; mis¬ 
chief; hurt, or injury. Sysox. Harm particularly relates to 
any ill done a man’s person or character, and is inferior in de¬ 
gree to hurt, which includes a great degree of harm. Mis- 
thief implies ill done either to person or property with an evil 
intent; injur;/, a degree of hurt without justice, and refers 
either to character or property. Detriment includes an idea 
of loss, and is seldom used hut when speaking of property. 

To HARM, v. a. to damage the goods or fortune of an¬ 
other, or to hurt his person. 

HAllMA'TTAN, s. the name of a remarkable periodical 
wind, which blows from the interior parts, of Africa towards 
the Atlantic ocean. It is attended with fog, extreme dryness, 
and yet great salubrity. 

HARMFUL, a. hurtful; injurious; detrimental; mis¬ 
chievous ; noxious; pernicious. 

HA'RMFULLY, act, in such a manner as to produce mis¬ 
chief, hurt, or damage; injuriously; perniciously. 

HA'RMFIJLNKSS s. the quality which renders a thing or 
person detrimental to the interest, hurtful to the person, or 
injurious to the character, of another. 

ITA'RMI.F.SS, a. without hurt; without intending or caus¬ 
ing any mischief; without being damaged ; innocent. 

HARMLESSLY, ad. innocently ; without malice or 
crime. 

IIA'KMLESSNESS, s. the quality of a thing or person 
which ran affect another with no damage or hurt. 

HARMO NIC, or IIARMO'NTCAL, Gr.]pro¬ 

portioned or adapted to each other; musical. 

HARMO'NICA, s. a musical instrument, invented hv l)r. 
Franklin, in which the music is performed by glasses. Idled 
with water according to the tone to lie produced; but ma¬ 
chinery has since been added, to produce the effect in the 
manner of an organ. 

IIAKMO'NICS, s. that part, of music which considers 
the differences and proportions of sounds with respect to 
acute and grave; in contradistinction to rythmica and 
metriea. 

HARMO'NIOUS, a. [harmoninir, Fr.] adapted to, or hav¬ 
ing the parts proportioned to, each other. In Music, having 
sounds that, are concords to each other; musical, or affecting 
the ear with an agreeable sensation. 

IIARMO'NIOUSLY, ad. with a just proportion of parts to 
each other ; in such a manner as to delight the ear. 

HARMO'NIOUSNESS, s. that quality which renders 
sounds agreeable and delightful: proportion of parts. 

To HARMONIZE, v. n. to agree with respect, to propor¬ 
tion. Actively, to make musical, or convey delight to the ear, 
applied to sound. 

HA'RMONY, s. [u/i/wriu, Or.] in Music, is the agree¬ 
able result or union of several musical sounds heard at one 
and the same time; or the mixture, of divers sounds, which 
together have an effect agreeable to the ear. Harmony like¬ 


wise denotes an agreement, suitableness, union, conformity, 
&c. Tims, in Music, we sometimes apply it to a single 
voice, when sonorous, clear, and soft; to a single instrument, 
when it yields a very agreeable sound. In matters of Litera¬ 
ture, we use it for a certain agreement between the several 
parts of a discourse. In Architecture, it denotes an agreeable 
relation between the parts of a building. In Fainting, they 
speak of it both in the ordonnance and composition, and in 
the colours of a picture: in the ordonnance, it signifies the 
union or connection between the figures, with respect to the 
subject of the piece ; in the colours, it denotes the union or 
agreeable mixture of different colours. 

HARNESS, s. [ harnois , Fr.] in its primary sense, armour 
for a horse ; the traces by which horses arc fastened to e.ai • 
riages of pleasure or state: that of other horses is called 
tjrrr. 

To HARNESS, r. a. to dress in armour; to fix horses in 
their traces; or to put traces on a horse. 

HAROLD I. sum,mied llarcfoot, the son of Canute, king 
of England, ascended the throne upon the death of his father, 
being supported by the Danes, who were resolved to stand 
by Canute’s will, bv which lie had left the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land to Harold. lie immediately seized upon the treasure 
which his father had laid up at Winchester. This enabled 
hint to gain over several of his oppose is; and, at a general 
assembly of the whole nation, held in Mercia, \iz. at Oxford, 
having got a majority of voices, be was proclaimed king of 
England, Hardieanute being then in Denmark. In the mean 
time the West Saxons returning borne, dissatisfied with his 
choice, Hardieanute was, by the management of earl Good¬ 
win, proclaimed king of Wessex, without any further inter¬ 
fering with what had been done in Mercia. By Wessex we 
are to understand all the country south of the Thames, and 
by Mercia all north of it. In Hardicanutc’s absence, Good¬ 
win managed all in Wessex. Harold, seeing lie could not 
obtain his end by force of arms, endeavoured to bring him 
over by fair means, and so managed his matters, that Good¬ 
win on a sudden became bis friend ; and, under pretence that 
Hardieanute neglected to come into England, got Harold to 
be acknowledged king of Wessex with all the ease imaginable; 
and now he was in reality king of all England. He died 
without issue, 10.tO, in the 4th year of his reign. He laid a 
tax of 8 marks on every port, towards fitting out Hi ships ; 
and made, a law, that if any Welshman, coming into England 

without leave, should be taken on this side Otl.is ditch, his 
right hand should be cut oil’. 

HAROLD IT. sou of carl Goodwin, succeeded Edward 
the Confessor, 1 ()(>/>, and had all the qualifications requisite 
to the forming a great prince. He lessened the taxes, and- 
caused justice to lie impartially administered. ’I he duke of 
Normandy having long entertained thoughts of succeeding 
to the crown of England upon Edward’s death, being moved 
thereto either by the verbal promise or will of that prince, 
but much more by bis own ambition, was enraged that Ha¬ 
rold had, contrary to his oath, set himself up for king. But 
Harold now met with great uneasiness from his biothor Pos¬ 
ton, who was endeavouring to dethrone him, and, being 
assisted bv the earl of Flanders, greatly infested the English 
coasts. However, an army being sent against him, he was 
obliged to return to bis ships, and was driven on the coasts 
of Norway, and there met with what he d-sired. He per¬ 
suaded liarfagur, king of Norway, to join with him, and 
they entered the Tyne with .000 ships, landed and ravaged 
the country, and took York. Harold came up with them at 
Stamford bridge on the Derwent. They were posted on the 
other side of the bridge, so that Harold could not come at 
them without first makiug himself master of the bridge, 
5 L 
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which the Norwayanf bravely defended, being encouraged by 
one man, who alone defended the bridge for no small time 
against the whole English army ; but at last, he being slain, 
after ho had, as it is said, killed 40 men with his own hands, 
Harold became master of the bridge, and led his army over: 
and now a very obstinate and bloody battle was fought be¬ 
tween two numerous armies, no less' than 60,000 of a side, 
which lasted from seven in the morning to three in the after¬ 
noon ; and at length Harold gained a complete victory, liar- 
fagar and Toston being both slain. But Harold, whether to 
ease the people, of expence, or for whatever reason it was, kept 
the spoils to himself; which nised such discontent in the 
army, as proved detrimental to his affairs afterwards. Wil¬ 
liam, duke of Normandy, had, soon after Edward’s death, sent 
ambassadors to Harold, requiring him to deliver up the crown, 
and, in case of refusal, to charge him with a breach of his oath, 
and to declare war against him. Harold returned for answer, 
that, the duke had no right to the crown, that the oath was ex¬ 
torted from him, was therefore null and void, and that he woidd 
defend his own right against all opposers. The duke of Nor¬ 
mandy got the pope's approbation of his design, who sent him 
a consecrated banner, with a golden Agnus Dei, and one of St. 
Peter's hairs. Harold had equipped a large Meet, ;vml raised 
a numerous army, which, after waiting a great, while for the 
duke, he had given orders for the dishaudiiur, just before he 
heard of Hnrfagar and Toston's invasion. The duke landed at 
Pevensey, in Sussex, Sept. 29, 1066, and built a foil there; 
and then inarched along the shore as far as Hastings, where 
he built another strong fort, and waited for the coining of the 
enemy. Harold was still in the north, not expecting their 
coming till the spring; but as soon as lie was informed of their 
arrival, he marched with the utmost expedition to I.ondon, where 
the nobility came in to him, promising their assistance; but he. 
found his army much diminished l v the losses at Stamford 
bridge, and multitudes deserting through discontent. How¬ 
ever, having drawn all his forces together, he marched, and 
encamped about seven miles from the Norman army, resolving 
to give them battle. The English spent the night in singing 
and carousing, as if sure of the victory ; and the Normans in 
preparing for the fight, and praying to (iod for success. On 
Oct. 17, the two armies engaged ; the battle began with great 
fury and equal bravery on both sides. The English were at 
first, very much annoyed by the long bows of the Normans, a 
way of lighting they had not been used to, which put them in 
some disorder ; blit recovering themselves, they so warmlv en¬ 
gaged the Normans, that they were forced to gi\o back a little, 
who, renewing the attack, met with as vigorous a resist.uvc as 
before, tbe English having much the advantage of them with 
.their bills, which were their ancient weapons; nor was it in the 
power of the Normans to break their ranks, which remained 
impenetrable till the duke thought of a strut a g> m, which was, 
for his men to retreat as tliev were fighting, as if they were about 
to fly. This emboldened the English to press upon their re¬ 
tiring enemy, and ill their eagerness they broke their ranks ; and 
then the Normans fell on the disordered English, and made 
a terrible slaughter of them. However, Harold rallied his 
troops, and the English killed great numbers of tbe Normans, 
and preserved their ranks. The battle had lasted from seven 
in the morning, and night now drew mi, whilst, victory yet 
seemed to remain in suspend;. Hut the duke had a mind 
to make one push more before it was dark, to drive the Eng¬ 
lish from their station. In this fatal attack Harold was slain 
by an arrow shot into his hr.iiu ; at which the English being 
quite, dismayed, betook themselves to flight, and the Nor¬ 
mans obtained a complete victory. Thus fell the brave 
Harold in his country’s cause, after a turbulent reign of 0 
months and 9 days; and with him totally ended the empire of 


the Anglo-Saxons in England, which had begun in the pc-rson 
of Hcngist above 600 years before. 

HARP, s. [Iwarp, Sax.] a musical instrument strung with 
wine, and struck with the finger; a lyre. In Astronomy, the 
name of a constellation. 

To HARP, v. n. [harper, Fr.] to play on the harp. Figu¬ 
ratively, to touch any particular passion ; to dwell on a sub¬ 
ject, or refer to it with tedious repetitious. 

HA'RPER, s. a player on the harp. 

IIA'RPINCi-IRON, or HARPOO'N, $. [harpago, Lat.] a 
bearded dart, with a line fastened to the handle, with which 
whales or other large fish are caught. 

I1ARPONEER, or HAllPOONEE'R, s. [harponrur, Fr.] 
lie who darts or throws the harpoon in whale-fishing. 

HA'RPINGS, s. in a Ship, properly denote the breadth at 
the how. Some also give the same name to the ends of the 
bends that are fastened into the stern. 

HA'RPSJCHORD, s. [hurpechartle, old Fr.] a musical 
stringed instrument, played after the manner of an organ. It 
has one or two sets of keys, which being lingered, move a 
jack, by which means the strings are struck, which are stretch¬ 
ed on the table of the instrument. 

HA'RPY, .x. [plural harpies; harpgia, Lat.] a poetical 
monster, of the bird kind, feigned to have had the face of a 
woman, the claws, wings, iVe. of a bird, remarkable for rapa- 
cioiiMiess, and on that account used to signify a ravenous or 
exceedingly covetous person; an extortioner. 

II.VRQPERL'SS, s. a hand-gun. See Ahoukbcsf.. 

HARQPEBUNSIER, s. one armed with an arquebuse. 

To HA'RRASS, v. a. See To Harass. 

llARRATEE'N, s. a kind of woollen cloth, or stuff. 

HA'RRIDAN, s. [corrupted from hariilellc, Fr.] a worn out 
worthless horse ; a decayed strumpet. 

HA'RRIElt, s. a hound of excellent seent, and great eager¬ 
ness after the game; a hare-hound. 

HARRINGTON ,, a sea-port of Cumberland, between 
Workington and Whitehaven, being 1 miles from the former, 
and 6 from the latter port. Its principal business arises from 
the collieries and ship-building. Population 1758. 

HARROW, or UARROW-ON-THE-UILL, a tillage in 
Middlesex, 9 miles W. N. W. of London, with a celebrated 
free school. Its church, situated on a high hill, is seen at a 
great distance. Population 3861. 

HA'RROW, s. [ehurrour, Fr.] a frame of tim ,ers crossing 
each other, set with iron teeth, and drawn over plowed and sown 
land, to break the clods and cover the seeds with earth. 

To ll.VRROW, r. n. to draw a harrow over ground, fi¬ 
guratively, to tear or rip up. To pillage, strip, or lay waste. 
To disturb, or put into alarm or commotion. 

HA''RROWER, s. lie who harrows; a kind of hawk. 

UARROWC!ATI', a village of Yorkshire, in the parish of 
Knnresburcmgh, remarkable for its mineral waters, which are 
vitriolic, and sulphureous. Bathing is the most general mode 
of using them ; and they are often successful in dropsical, 
scorbutic, and gouty cases. The Harrowgatc water, when 
first drawn, is transparent, and emits a few air-bubbles ; it 
possesses a strongly foetid sulphureous smell, similar to that 
of bilge-water, and is of a bitter, nauseous, and strongly 
saline taste. After being exposed for several hours to the 
open air, it becomes turbid, assumes a greenish colour, loses 
its sulphureous smell, and deposiles sulphur at the bottom 
and sides of the vessel. It is two miles W. of Knaresborough, 
and 211 N. by W. of London. Populstion 2812. 

To HA'RRY, v. a. [hiirier, Fr.] to disturb; to throw into 
commotion ; to ularm or confuse ; to ruffle ; to harass. 

HARSII, a. [herrisrhe, Teut. according to Skinner] 
roughly sour, applied to the taste. Rough or disagreeable to 
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the ear, applied to sound. Crabbed, morose, or peevish, 
applied to the temper. Rough or rugged, applied to the touch. 
Unplcasing, severe, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 

HARSHLY, ad. sourly, or like unripe fruit, applied to taste. 
In a violent manner. In a crabbed, sour, austere, or morose 
manner. Severely, or vigorously. Rough and displeasing to 
the ear, applied to sound. 

HARSHNESS, s. sourness; austere taste; roughness; crab¬ 
bedness ; moroseness; peevishness. 

HART, s. [heart. Sax.] a male of the deer kind, the female 
of which is a hind or roe. 

HA'RTCI.OVER, s. a kind of trefoil. 

HARTFORD, and not Hertford, (if its origin be derived 
from a hart, the arms of the place, doer being formerly very 
numerous in this part of the country,) the county-town of Hart- 
fordshire, in a hundred of the same name. It has a market on 
Saturday, is seated on the river Lea, and has been much more 
considerable than at present; for it is much decayed since the 
great road was turned through VVare. However, it is still the 
place where the assizes are held, has the title of an earldom; 
sends two members to parliament; and is 21 miles N. of Lon¬ 
don. Population .0247. 

IIARTFORDSHIRE', an English county, 36 miles in 
length and 28 in breadth ; bounded on the K. by Essex; on 
the W. by Ihickinghumshirc; on the N'. by Cambridgeshire 
and Bedfordshire, and on the S. by Middlesex. It contains 
eight market-towns, and by the reform act, it sends three 
county members to parliament. It. abounds in corn,river-fish, 
sheep, and fat cattle; and the air is good all over the county. 
The principal rivers are, the Lea, the Coin, and the lluntoii. 
Hartford is the capital town. Population, 143,341. 

HART LA NO, a town in Devonshire, partly concerned in 
the herring-fishery on this coast. It is seated on the Bristol 
Channel, near a promotory called ITnrtlnnd Point, 28 miles 
\V. S. W. of Barnstaple, and 214 W. by S. of Loudon. Market 
on Saturday. Population 2143. 

HARTLEPOOL, a pretty large sea-port town, of the county 
of Durham, seated on a promontory, partly surrounded by 
rocks and hills, and partly by the sea. It is governed by a 
mayor, and bus a safe harbour, where the Newcastle and Sun¬ 
derland colliers generally take shelter in stress of weather. It 
has a considerable fishery on the coast, aiyl a large exporta¬ 
tion of coals and lime. It is 16 miles E. S. E. of Durham, and 
258 N. by W. of London. Market on Monday. Pop. 1330. 

HARTLEY, a town of Northumberland, on the coast a 
little N. W. of Tynemouth. Here are coal, salt, copperas, and 
glass-works; and a pretty haven, or harbour, to which a canal 
has been cut, through a solid rock, 52 feet deep, 30 broad, 
and 900 long. Population 1850. 

IIARTRO'YAL, s. a plant; a species of buckthorn plantain. 

HARTSHORN, x. in Medicine, a salt and spirit extracted 
from the horn of a hart, called the red deer. The salt is used 
as a sudorific; the spirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalis ; 
and both are used for bringing people out of fits, by being ap¬ 
plied to the nose. The raspings of the horn are, by boiling in 
water, formed into jellies for consumptive people; und the 
bone, being calcined anil powdered, is used to absorb acidities 
in the stomach, and as drink, when boiled, in diarrhoeas. 

HA'RTWORT, s. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant, of 
which there are two kinds; found in hedges and corn-fields. 

HA'RVF.ST, s. [harfest, Sax.] the season of reaping and 
gathering in corn ; corn ripened, reaped, and gathered in. 
Figuratively, the product or reward of a person’s labour. 

HA'RVEST-IIOME, s. the song sung by reapers at the 
feast made for having inued the harvest. 

HA'R VEST-LORD, s. the head reaper at the harvest. 

HA'RVEST-MAN, s. one who labours at the harvest. 
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HARWICH, a sea-port and borough of Essex, seated on a 
tongue or point of land, opposite to the united mouths of the 
Stour and Orwell, 42 miles E. by N. of Chelmsford, and 71 
E. N. E. of London. It is not very large, but is well inhabited 
and frequented, and hore the packet-boats arc stationed that 
sail to Helvoetsluys, regularly every Wednesday and Saturday, 
if wind and weather do not prevent, in time of peace. It has 
a very safe, spacious, and convenient harbour, extending from 
the sea to within two miles of Ipswich, and able to receive ships 
of 100 guns all the way; here is also a very good dock-yard 
for building ships, with the necessary store-houses, cranes, 
'launches, &c. The washing and undermining of the tides, and 
the falling off of large pieces of cliff, have made the point a 
peninsula, and perhaps may in time make it an island. The 
harbour is defended by Landguard Fort, built on a sandy point 
on the Suffolk side of the water, and other strong works. It 
is a place of considerable trade, and has many vessels employed 
in the North Sea fishery. Lat. 51. 56. N. Ion. 1. 13. E. It 
is governed by a mayor; sends two members to parliament; 
and has markets on Tuesdays and Fridays. Population 4297. 

To HASH, v. n. [hueher, l ; r.] to mince, or cut into small 
pieces. To mingle, used with up. 

HASLEMERE, a borough town of Surrey, with a market 
on Tuesday. It is seated on the edge of the county, next to 
Hampshire ; sends two members to parliament; is governed by 
a constable; and has two paved streets. It is 12 miles S. W. 
of (luildford and 42 S. W. of London. Population 887. 

IIA'SLKT, or HA RSLET, s. [Iiaslitr, Fr.] the entrails of a 
hog, consisting of the heart, liver, &c. generally applied to 
them when enclosed in a membrane, and roasted or baked. 

JIASLISGDON, or Hus.linih.ii, a small town in Lancashire, 
14 miles N. by W. of Manchester, and 196 X. N. W. of Lou¬ 
don. Market, on Wednesday. Inhabitants, 7776. 

HASP, s. [Iiaps, Sax.] a clasp folded over a staple, and 
fastened with a padlock; a small iron or brass fastening into a 
door; a kind of hank, going into an eye or a loop, used for 
fastening shoes, necklaces, eke. 

To HASP, r. «. to shut with a hasp.. 

HA'SSOCK, s. [haste//, Teut.j a round or cylindrical mat, 
stuffed, on which a person kneels at church. 

HAST, the second person singular of Have, declined thus, 
I hare, than hast, he hath or has. 

HASTE, s. [haste, Fr.] hurry: speed; the. act of doing a 
thing quickly for want of longer time. Passion ; vehemence; 
anger. 

To HASTE, or HASTEN, v. v. [luister, Fr.] to move or 
walk with swiftness; to do a thing in a short time; to be in a 
hurry; to quicken a person’s motion, or drive to a swifter pace. 

HASTEN Ell, s. one that hastens or hurries. 

HASTILY, ad. in a short time; without delay; in a hurry, 
or rashly; passionately. 

HA'STINESS, s. speed or expedition; a performance exe¬ 
cuted in a hurry ; anger; vehemence ; testiness. 

IIA'STINGS, s. corruptly for haslire, a French term, some¬ 
times used in English for early, forward. The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries ; we have also hastive peas, tee. 
A popular term for green peas. 

HA STINGS, a borough-town of Sussex, with markets on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. It is one of the Cinque Ports, 
and noted for being the place where William the Conqueror 
landed. Near this town, in the year 1066, was fought the 
most memorable battle in the annals of ibis country, between 
Harold II. king of England, and William, duke of Normandy, 
in which the former lost his life and kingdom.. Of the Nor¬ 
mans, there fell near 15,000 men, and a much greater number 
of the English were killed in the pursuit. It has on'y one 
church, which is of stone, and the Old Town comprises about 
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500 houses, built with brick and stone. In consequence of its 
having become u fashionable watering place, a New Town has 
lately arisen at what was called the Priory, about a quarter of 
a mile westward of the Old Town. Hastings has no manufac¬ 
ture ; and the chief employment of the people is fishing and 
boat-building. It lmd once a strong castle, now in ruins; and 
its harbour, which was formerly of much consequence, is now 
only an iiidiflcrcnt. road for small vessels. It is governed by 
a mayor; sends two members to parliament, and is 24 miles 
E. of [.ewes, and (if S. K. of London. Population 10,097. 

IIA'NTY, a. [hustif, Kr.| moving with swiftness; quick, 
or speedy. ISoon provoked, applied to the temper or humour.* 
Rush, precipitate, or undertaking without thought. Early 
ripe. Hasty pudding, a pudding made of milk and [lour, or 
of oatmeal and water, boiled quick together. Sv non, Hash/ 
relates more to actions or blows : passionate goes seldom far¬ 
ther than words. 

I1AT, s. [hut. Sax.] a covering for the head. In Botany, 
the upper broad part of funguses. 

HATBAND, s. a string tied round a hat to keep the crown 
from stretching, or, if too large, to make it fit the head bet¬ 
ter; a piece of silk or crape worn round the crown of a hat in 
mourning. 

HA’TBOX, or HA'TCASE, s. a slight box for a hat. 

To HATCH, v. a. [Iiccken, Tent.] to produce young from 
eggs; to quicken an egg bv sitting on it; to produce by any 
precedent action. Figuratively, to contrive or project. 

HATCH, s. a brood proceeding from eggs; the act of 
excluding or producing young from the egg. Figuratively, 
disclosure or discovery, A short or half door; an opening 
over a door, which is closed or shut, by a board moving on 
hinges. In the plural, the doors, or openings, in a ship, by 
which persons descend from one deck to another. To be 
under hatches, means to be in a slate of ignominy, poverty, or 
depression. 

To HATCHEL, v. a. [hnehden, Teut.] to beat flax, in order 
to separate the fibrous from the. brittle part. 

HA'TCIIEL, s. [hachcll, Teut.] the instrument with which 
flax is beaten. 

IIATCHELLKII, s. a heater of flax. 

HATCHET, | hachvtte, Fr.] a small axe. 

HATCHET-FACE, s. an ugly face; so called, according 
to Johnson, because such a one might he hewn out of a block 
with a hatchet. 

HATCHMENT, s. [corrupted from achievement ] the arms 
of a person who is dead, painted on a square board, and 
placed with an angle downwards over the door where lie lived, 
or fixed against the wall of a church. 

HATCHWAY, s. the way over or through the hatches of 
a ship. 

To HATE, v. a. [hatian, Sax.] to regard as an object 
which may affect us with pain; or to detest on account of 
its being evil, and repugnant to the laws of morality, of our 
country, or of God. To abhor; to abominate; to detest. 
Synon. To hate implies an aversion actuated bv revenge; to 
abhor, an aversion to that for which we have a natural antipa¬ 
thy ; to loathe, is more applicable to food; to detest, implies 
aversion actuated by disapprobation. 

HATE, s. an aversion in the mind from any thing or 
person which is considered as capable, or willing, to affect us 
with pain, together with a desire of procuring the pain or the 
unhappiness of the person who is considered as having such an 
intention; detestation; malignity; hatred. 

H ATEFUL, a. that causes abhorrence, aversion, or detes¬ 
tation ; detesting, hating, or malicious. 

HATEFULLY, ad. in an odious or abominable manner; 
so as to cause aversion, detestation, or hatred. 


HATEFULNESS, s. the quality which renders a person oi 
thing- the object of hatred. 

IIA'TER, s. one who has a strong aversion or ill-will to a 
person or thing: anabhorrer; a.detester. 

HATFIELD, a town of Hartfordshire, on the river Lea, 
with a market on Thursday. Here the marquis of Salisbury 
lias a handsome palace, called Ilatfield-House. It is 19 
miles N. N. W. of London.—Also, a town in W. Yorkshire, 
4 miles from Doncaster, with a chase, famous for deer 
hunting. Population 3593. 

HATFIELD-BROAD-OAK, a town of Essex, with 
a market on Saturday. It is seated on a branch of the rivei 
J.ea, near a forest of the same name; and is 50 miles E. N. E 
of London. Population 1825. 

HATH, ■ the third person singular of Have. Hath properly 
In-longs to the serious and solemn : has to the familiar. The 
same may he observed of doth and does. 

HA'TIIERLEY, a corporate town of Devonshire, with a 
market on Friday, and a woollen manufacture. It is a small 
place, with one good inn; and is 2(i miles N. W. of Exeter, 
and 201 W. by S. of London. Population l(i<)6. 

HATRED, s. the thought or the pain which any thing 
present or absent, is apt to produce in us; the aversion 
or passion which is occasioned by considering a thing 
as apt. to cause us pain, or by considering a person as 
wilfully endeavouring to thwart our happiness. Dislike; 
detestation. 

To HA TTER, v. a. to harass, or wear out with fatigue. 

HA'TTF.R, s. one who makes hats. 

IIATJ’OCK, s. [a/toeh, Erse] a shock of corn. 

HA VANNAH, a city and sea-port on the N. W. part of 
the island of Cuba, two miles in circuit, and the capital of 
the island, with an university. The harbour is capable 
of containing eommodiously 1000 vessels, without cither 
cable or anchor. The entrance to it is by a narrow 
channel, strongly fortified with platforms, works and artil¬ 
lery, for at least half a mile the length of the passage. 
Oil (He E. side of the month of the channel is the famous 
Moro Fort, mounted with 40 pieces of cannon, almost 
level with the water; and on the opposite side a strong 
fort, called the Puntal, adjoining to the. town. Cuba and 
Porto Rico are allrfhat now remains to the Spanish crown, 
of its extensive American possessions. The population 
is estimated at 2.0,000 Spaniards, mulattoes, and negroes. 
The houses are elegant, built of stone, and some of them 
superbly finished; and the churches, and other public 
buildings, are rich and magnificent. Provisions tire extra¬ 
vagantly dear; neither is the fresh meat of the best, kind, 
excepting pork; an inconvenience not owing to any de¬ 
fect in the soil of the island, but to the indolence of the 
Spaniards, in 1702, the Havannah was taken by an 
English squadron and army, under Sir G. Pocock and 
lord Albemarle. The Moro Fort was taken by storm, after 
a siege of 29 days. Twelve men of war and three frigates 
were taken at the same time, with the town. It was re¬ 
stored, however, by the peace of 1703. In 1810 it suf¬ 
fered much damage from a hurricane, followed by au earth¬ 
quake. Lat. 23. 9. N. Ion. 82. 23. W. 

HAVA NT, ;\ town of Hampshire, with amarketon Saturday, 
7 miles N. E. of Portsmouth, and 00 W. by S. of London. 

IlAU'BEltK, s. [hauberg, old Fr.] a coat of mail without 
sleeves; a breastplate. 

To HAVE, v. a. [preterit and part. pass, had; haban, 
Goth.] to find, or not to be without; to possess; to wear; to 
bear or carry. It is generally used as an auxiliary word in 
most European languages, t it is particularly borrowed from 
the Saxon. 
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HA'VEN, s. [haven, Bclg.] a port, or harbour; a part of the 
sea running up into the land, where ships may ride safe front 
storms, figuratively, a place of shelter; refuge from danger. 

HA'VEN ER, s. an overseer of a port. 

IIA'VEll, s. one who possesses any thing; a holder. 

HAVERFORDWEST, a very ancient town of Pem¬ 
brokeshire, seated on a creek of Milford Haven, called the 
Donglcdye, over which it has a stone bridge, 15 miles S. 
by E. of St. David’s, and 253 W. by N. of London. It is 
a large, well built, handsome place, forms a comity of itself, 
governed by a mayor, sends one member to parliament, and 
is inhabited by many genteel families. It has a considerable 
trade, with several vessels belonging to it. It also lias a com¬ 
modious quay, for ships of burden, and a custom-house. The 
assizes are held here ; and what remains of its ancient castle 
is converted into a county jail. Markets on Tuesday and 
Saturday. Population 4055. 

HAVERHILL, a town of Suffolk, partly in Essex, with 
a market on Wednesday, and a manufacture of cheeks, cot¬ 
tons, and fustians.; l(i miles S. W. of Bury, and 59 N. N. E. 
of London. Population 2025. 

HAUGH-I1AUGH, or HAW-HAW, s. [hat,a. Sax.] a 
dry ditch, whose opposite sides decline, so as to meet and 
form an acute angle at the bottom, where it is generally de¬ 
fended by rails. It is used at. the extremities of gardens, as a 
fence, leaving the prospect free, from interruption. 

HAUGI1T, a. [ haul, l’r.| proud; or insolent through 
pride. High; proudly magnanimous. Obsolete. 

HAUGHTILY, ad. proudly; or prizing too highly. In 
an insolent, arrogant, or very proud manner; contemptuously. 

HAUGHTINESS, s. the quality of being possessed with 
too great a conceit of our own good qualities, and too mean 
an opinion of those which belong to others. 

HAUGHTY, a. f hnulainr, l’r.J insolent, or behaving con¬ 
temptuously to others, from too high an opinion of our¬ 
selves. Proud ; arrogant. Proudly magnanimous. 

HAWING, s. possession; estate or fortune. The actor 
stale of possessing or enjoying. • 

HA'VIOUR, s. conduct, or the manner in which a person 
treats another; civility; genteel address. Behaviour; regu¬ 
larity ; still retained in the Scottish dialect. 

To HAUL. See Hale. 

IIAUM, s. [hrahn, Sax.] straw, or the stalks of beans or 
peas. A horse-collar, in the North. 

HAUNCH, s. [Iianche, Er.] the thigh; the hindermost 
thigh of venison; the rear; the hind part; the latter part. 

To HAUNT, v. a. [hauler, Er.] to frequent; to he much 
about any place or person; used sometimes of one who 
conics without being welcome. It is eminently used of appa¬ 
ritions or spectres that appear, or make a noise, in any particu¬ 
lar place. Neuterly, to be much about. 

HAUNT, s. a place frequented by any person; frequency, 
or the habit of being frequently in a certain place. 

HAUNTER, s. a frequenter; one that is often found in 
any place. 

IIA'VOCK, s. [haforj, Brit.] the act of plundering a coun¬ 
try, or killing its inhabitants; devastation; waste. 

To llAVOCK, v. a. to waste; to destroy; to lay waste. 

HAVRE DE GRACE, a large, populous,, and com¬ 
mercial sea-port of France, in the department of the lamer 
Seine. The harbour has particular advantages, as the water 
does not begin to ebb till 3 hours after the full.tide. The basin 
is reserved for ships of war, with room and depth of water for 
30 vessels of 60 guns. It is seated on the British Channel, 
at the mouth of the river Seine, 45 miles nearly W. of Rouen, 
and 112 N. W. of Paris. Lat. 49. 29. N. Ion. 0. Hi. E. 

HAUTBOY, ho-boy, s. [haut and bois, Fr.] a musical instru- 
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ment of the wind kind, shaped like a flute, except its spreading 
wider towards the bottom, furnished with a reed to sound witlT, 
and deriving its name from its tone being higher than that of 
the violin. In Botany, a large Xpeeiea of strawberries. 

HAUT-GOUT, s. any thing with a strong scent. 

HAW, s. [hag, Sax.J a sort of berry, the fruit of the haw¬ 
thorn. Among Farriers, an excrescence resembling a gristle, 
growing under the nether eyelid or eye of a horse, which, if 
not timely removed, will put it quite out. A small piece of 
ground adjoining a house; an enclosure ; a hedge. A dale. 

To HAW, v. n. to speak slowly, with much hesitation, and 
frequent intermissions. 

IIA WARDEN, or JIarwardcn, a village of North Wales, in 
Flintshire, 5 milcs.S. W. of Chester, with a market on Satur¬ 
day, a manufacture of earthenware, anti a foundcry for cannon. 
On a conical eminence between the town and the river Dee. 
are the remains of an ancient castle. It is 10 miles S. E. of 
Flint, and 196 N. W. of London. Population 5059. 

HAWK, s. ( ha-hoy, Brit.] a bird of prey, formerly manned, 
reclaimed, bred, and made use of to catch other birds. An 
effort made in the throat, attended with a noise, to force up 
phlegm, from liudt, Brit. 

To HAWK, v. n. to catch birds with a hawk ; to force up 
phlegm tram the throat with a noi.-.e. To sell auv thing, bv 
crying it in the sheet, from htn Tent. 

HA WKED, a. crooked, or formed like a hawk’s bill. 

HAWKER, s. [fmin hod, Tent.] one who sells wares by 
crying them about the streets. A falconer, from linfn-cre, Sax. 

HA'WKNUT, x. an umbelliferous plant, called also earth- 
nut, kippcrimt, jiimut, and pignut. 

IIA'WKSEYE, s. an herb with compound flowers, distin¬ 
guished from the hawkweed by its chaffy receptacle. 

JIA'Wh'SlIEAD, a town of Lancashire, situated near Ja* 
lake of Winandcrmero, in a valley surrounded by a woody, 
hilly tract, 24 miles N. N. W. of Lancaster, and 207 (by 
Lancaster) N. N. W. of Loudon. It has an excellent tree- 
school, founded by Abp. Satulys; and a market oii Monday, 
for wool, yarn, provisions, &c. Population 2060. 

HAVVKWEED, s. a plant, of which oxtongue is a species. 

HAWSER, s. in sea language, a large rope, or kind of 
small cable, serving for various uses on board a ship. 

HAWSES, s. round boles in a ship under her bead, through 
which the cables pass when she is at anchor. 

HA'WTHORN, s. [ hag thorn, Sax.] the thorn generally 
growing in hedges, and bearing haws ; the white-thorn. 

HAY, s. [hieg. Sax.] grass mowed and dried to feed cattle 
with. To dunce the hay, is to dance round a couple of per¬ 
sons who arc dancing at the .same time. 

HAY, a town of Brecknockshire, seated between the rivers 
Wyall and Dalas, on the river Wye, over which it has a hand¬ 
some stone bridge of seven arches, 15 miics N. E. of Breck¬ 
nock, and 156 W. N. W. of London. It has a manufacture, of 
flannel, and a market on Saturday. It had a tine castle, now 
demolished; and about two miles below is the ruin of the re¬ 
nowned Clifford castle, when! fair Rosamond was horn. 

IIA'YDON, a town of Northumberland, W. of Hexham, 
with an ancient castle, greatly in decay, formidable by its situ¬ 
ation, and strikingly august from the solemnity of its ruins. 
It appears to have been a place of considerable extent and 
strength, and if. is situated on this W. side of a deep glen, on 
the brink of a precipice, at the foot of wliieli mns a little- brook. 
The prospect from it is delightful. Here is a remarkable stable, 
with an arched roof of stone, without any wood in its struc¬ 
ture, even the mangers being stone troughs. 

HAY'COCK, s. a small heap of new-mown hay. 

HA YMAKER, s, one employed in turning grass when cut 
for hay. 

6 A 
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IIA VS, s. particular nets for taking rabbits, bares, &c. 

HAYSTACK, s a large quantity of hay laid in a heap. 

HAZARD, s. [hasard, Fr.] chance; accident; anything 
that happens without being foreseen or predetermined; danger, 
or possibility of danger; a game with dice. 

To HAZARD, v. a. \hasarder, Fr.] to expose to chance 
or possibility of danger; to venture; to run a risk. 

IIAZARDABLK, a. venturesome; liable to chance. 

HA'ZARDUR, s. one who does a thing without any certain 
knowledge or regard of its consequences. 

HAZARDOUS, a. [hasardeux, Fr.] dangerous; exposed to 
a possibility of danger; liable to chance. 

HAZARDOUSLY, ad. so as to be exposed to danger. 

> HAZE, s. [etymology unknown] a fog or mist. 

To HAZE, v. u. to be foggv, misty, or cloudy. 

HA'ZEL, s. [Inrsrl, Sax.] in Botany, a tree bearing nuts. 
A kind of chocolate has been prepared from them. The oil 
expressed from them is little inferior to oil of almonds. 

HA ZEL, a. consisting of, or made of hazel. Of a light 
brown, or the colour of hazel. 

HAZELLY, a. of the colour of hazel, or light brown. 

HAZY, a. darkish; foggy; misty; cioudv. 

HE, pronoun, f his genitive; him, accusative and dative] 
This word is substituted for a person's name, in order to pre¬ 
vent its being too often repeated in a diseoursc, and is now 
only applied to males; though formerly it was used neutcrly 
tor it, in which sense it is still retained in the West of England. 
Sometimes it is used without any reference to any foregoing 
word, and then signifies all mankind collectively, or any per¬ 
son indefinitely; as, “ He is never poor that little hath, but 
he that much desires.” A man or male being. Generally 
used in composition to express the male of any species. 

HEAD, (the a, in this word, and all its compounds and de¬ 
rivatives, is dropped in pronunciation—as, hid, hid-nhc, Indy, 
&c.) s. [Iwvcd, old Eng.] the uppermost part of an animal, 
which contains the brains. Figuratively, a chief, principal, or 
leading person, applied to societies or communities. The 
fiee, front, or foremost part of an army; hence to turn.head, 
is to attack. Resistance; as, “ to make head” Spontane¬ 
ous resolution. Individual. The top of any thing, partieu- 
, larly applied to such as are bigger than the other parts. 
The surface, or that which rises to the surface of liquors. 
The upper part of a bed; “ the bed’s lirad." The blade of 
an axe; “ the head slippeth from the helve.” Dent. Power; 
force; dominion. Strength, applied to liquors. The princi¬ 
pal topics or articles of a discourse. The source of a stream. 
A crisis or pitch. In Anatomy, the extremity of a hone or 
muscle. In Architecture, an ornament of carved work 
serving for the key of an arch or pint-band. In Surgery, 
a state of maturity or ripeness. “ The matter when come 
to a head.” Head and cars, the whole person. Head and 
shoulders, violently; unnaturally; forcedly. Syxon. Head 
agrees best with regard to arrangement; chief, with respect 
to subordination. We say the head of a battallion or ship, 
the chief of a party or an undertaking. 

To 11EAD, v. a. to march before; to command or lead an 
army; to direct; to influence: to cut oft’a person’s head. To 
tit any thing with a head. To lop the tops oft' trees. 

HE'ADACHE, s. pain in the head. 

HE'ADBAND, s. a fillet or bandage tied round the head. 
In Book-binding, the head at each end of a book. 

HF. 'ADBOROIJGII, s. primarily the chief of a frank¬ 
pledge ; at present a petty constable. 

HEADDRESS, s. the covering of a woman's head. 

HEADER, s. one who heads a party; a leader. One who 
puts heads to pins or nails. In Building, the brick which pre¬ 
sents its end in the surface of a wall, in contradistinction to 


the stretcher, which has its side in the surface; also the first 
brick in an angle. 

HE'ADINESS, s. hurry; rashness; precipitation; stubborn¬ 
ness; obstinate perseverance in one’s own opinion. 

HEADLAND, s. a promontory or cape. 

HEADLESS, «. without a head; beheaded. Without a 
chief or ruler, applied to a society or community. Obstinate; 
inconsiderate; rash; perhaps instead of heedless. 

HEADLONG, «. with the headforemost in a fall; rash; 
thoughtless; without premeditation ; sudden, or precipitate. 

HEADLONG, ad. with the head first or foremost; rashly, 
or without thought; hastily, or without delay. 

HE’ADON, an ancient, town of HoUlerncss, in Yorkshire, 
seated on a river that falls into 1 he Humber about 2 miles be¬ 
low, 10 miles K. of Hull, and 178 N. of Loudon. It is plea¬ 
sant and well built, though small, and was formerly consider¬ 
able in merchants and shipping, but its harbour is now nearly 
choked up. Market on Saturday. 

II EADMOUI.D-SHOT, s. in Medicine, a disease in children, 
wherein the sutures of the skull, pai tieularly the coronal, ride or 
have their edges closed over each other. As this is an irremedi¬ 
able disorder, nurses and parents ought to be very careful how 
they promote it. by forehead cloths, and other methods, which 
they ignorantly make use of, as they say, to close the mould. 

HEADPIECE, s. armour for the head; a helmet. Among 
Seamstresses, that part of a cap or bonnet which goes over the 
crown of the head. Figuratively, understanding or judgment. 

11E'ADQl/AR'l ERS, s. the place of general rendezvous or 
lodgment for soldiers. 

HEADSHIP, s. dignity; authority; the condition or state 
of a ruler or governor. 

HEADSMAN, s. an executioner; or one who behead* 
malefactors. 

HF.'ADSTAT.L, s. part of the bridle that covers the head. 

HEADSTONE, s. the chief stone, or that which is placed 
first in a corner, whether at the top, to adorn and strengthen, 
or at the bottom, to sec ure and support it. A key-stone. A 
tombstpne placed at the head of a grave. 

HEADSTRONG, a. obstinate; unruly, or not. easily go¬ 
verned. Synon. /’repossessed and opiniated, imply a mind 
strongly prejudiced; obstinate and headstrong, ail unruly 
will; infatuated, some loss of reason, which occasions an in¬ 
flexibility of temper or behaviour. Thus, to be prepossessed, 
opiniated, or infatuated, is involuntary ; to he obstinate and 
headstrong, voluntary. 

HK'ADWARK, s. a provincial term for the corn poppy. 

llK'ADY, a. rash; precipitate; hasty; impetuous; with¬ 
out deliberation; obstinate, or not to be governed. Strong, or 
apt to aflect the head, applied to liquors. 

To DEAL, v. a. \luden, Sax.] to cure a person who has 
been wounded or sick. In Surgery, to unite, or consolidate 
the lips of a wound or ulcer. Figuratively, to reconcile. Ncu- 
terly, to grow well, applied to wounds or sores. 

llE'Al.KR, s. one who cures wounds, or removes diseases. 

HEALING, part, mild; gentle; ussuasive; pacific, or 
easily reconciled, applied to the temper. Curing, applied to 
medicine; the act. or power of curing. 

HEALTH, (the a in this word, and all its compounds and 
derivatives, is dropped in pronunciation) s. [from hacl. Sax.] 
applied to the body, a proper disposition of the several parts 
to perform their respective functions, without any impediment 
or sensation of pain. Applied to the mind, a just disposition 
of the mind and rational powers, to perform their respective 
offices, without being impeded by passion, or biased by any 
undue influence. A ceremony used in drinking, wherein a 
person wishes another health. 

HEALTHFUL, a. free from pain or sickness; that 
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may promote the dominion of reason, or advancement of virtue, 
l;y stifling the violence of passion, and by lessening the force 
of vicious habits. Wholesome; salubrious. 

HE'ALTllFUI.l.Y, ad. so as to promote health. 

HE ALmFULNESS, s. the slate of being well, or enjoying 
health; the quality of promoting or preserving health. ' ° 

HE'ALTHINESS, s. the state of enjoying health free from 
any interval of sickness. 

HK'ALTHLKSS, «. weak; sickly; infirm. 

HE'ALTIISOME, a. contributing to the preservation of 
health; wholesome; salutary; salubrious. 

HEALTHY, a. in health; free from sickness; sound. 

HEAM, s. in beasts, the same as seeumlines in women. 

HEAP, s. [/trap, Sax. j any collection of things thrown upon 
eacli other; a pile; a cluster; a crowd or multitude; a 
throng; a cluster or number of persons assembled together. 
Svnon. Heap implies no other order in the arrangement of 
things one upon another than that which rises by chance; 
pile rather means tilings put up regularly. 

To HEAI’, v. a. [heapian , Sax.] to throw together, or one 
upon another; to accumulate, to pile up, or acquire abun¬ 
dantly ; to add to something else. 

IIK'APKK, x. one who piles, throws, or places, several 
things upon each other. 

HE'APY, a. lying in heaps. “ O’er the inid pavement, 
lira pi/ rubbish grows.” day. * 

To HEAR, v. n. \hyrari. Sax.] to enjoy the faculty by which 
sounds arc distinguished; to perceive a sound; to listen or 
hearken to; to be told or informed of by words. Actively, to 
give audience; to give a person permission to speak, and to 
attend or listen to him when speaking. To try. To acknow¬ 
ledge a title; to be spoken of. Svnon. To hear, implies 
having the ear struck with any sound; to hearken, means to 
lend an ear, in order to hear. 

HE'AKER, s. one who attends to any discourse spoken by 
another; one who perceives what another speaks; one who is 
informed of something, by word, which he does not see; one 
of a collected audience. 

HEARING, s. the sense by which sounds are perceived; 
audience; a judicial trial; the reach of the ear, or the distance 
within which sounds can be perceived. 

To HE'ARKEN, v. n. [Iirorcniati, Sax.] to listen attentively 
to what a person says; to attend; to pay respect. 

IIE'ARKKNER, s. a listener; one who attends and pays 
a regard to what is spoken by another. 

I I K'A RSAY, x. that which a person does not know for cer¬ 
tain himself, but gathers from rumour or common fame; 
report, rumour. 

HEARSE, herse, s. [etymology unknown] a covered car¬ 
riage, hung with black cloth, &c. in which dead bodies are 
conveyed to the place of interment; the place, or chest, in 
which a corpse is deposited. 

HEART, the c in this word, as well as in all its compounds 
and derivatives, is dropped in pronunciation; as, hart, harl-iinh, 
hdr-ty, Ac. s. [hrort, Sax.] a musculons body, situated on 
the left side of an animal, which by its alternate contraction 
and dilatation, keeps up the circulation of the blood, and 
is considered as the cause of vital heat or motion. In popu¬ 
lar and scripture language, it is taken for the seat of courage 
or affection. Figuratively, the chief or principal part; the 
inner part of any thing. Passions; anxiety; concern. Dis¬ 
position of mind. The heart is considered as the seat of 
tenderness; a hard heart therefore is cruelty. Courage, or 
spirit, opposed to despair or , dejection. Used with get, 
deliver, or say, strength of memory. The inward recesses 
of the mind. The mind, or conscience. Strength, or power 
of producing, applied to soil. To lose one’s heart, is to 


be very much enamoured, or to full so deeply in love, that 
reason cannot control the affection. To take to hun t, is to 
he zealous, earnest, solicitous, or grieved about any thing. 
To find in the heart, is not to be entirely or much averse 
to. Heart is often used in Composition, for the mind, soul, 
or affection. 

IIEA'RT-ACIIE, s. sorrow; pang; anguish of mind. 

11 EA'RT-BRliAK, s. excessive sorrow. 

HKA'RT-BREAKING, a. overpowering with sorrow. 

11 KA'RT-BREAKING, s. overpowering grief. 

HF.A'RT-BURN, s. in Medicine, a pain at the month of 
the stomach, caused either by an alkali or acid prevailing in 
the stomach ; the cardiulgia. 

IlEA'RT-BURNED, a. uneasy or discontented. 

HEART-BURNING, s. See Hkaht-buhn. Figurative!v, 
discontent; grudge ; or secret enmity. 

HEA'RT-DE Vi, a. dear as one’s life; sincerely beloved. 

IIEA'UT-KA>1,, x. tranquillity; quiet; a state of mind 
undisturbed by any p s ion. See Heartsease. 

HEA'RT-EASING, a. giving quiet; tranquillizing. 

HEA'RTF.D, a. disposed or inclined. It is only used in 
Composition; as hard-hearted, inclined to cruelty; not to 
be affected with distress, or prevailed on by entreaties. 

To llEA'RTF.N, v. a. to encourage or animate a person to 
an attempt; to rouse from a state of dejection; to comfort; 
to improve and preserve ground fertile by manure. 

IlEA'RT-FELT, a. affecting the mind; sincere; felt in the 
conscience. 

HEARTH, x. [hearth, Sax.] the ground or pavement in a 
chimney, on which a fire is made, or a grate stands. 

HEA'RTII.Y, ad. sincerely; diligently; eagerly; with a 
vehement desire; largely. 

IIEA'RTINESS, x. warmth of affection; freedom from 
hypocrisy; vigour, diligence, or strength. 

HEA RTLESS, a. without courage or spirit; comfortless. 

HEA’RTI.ESSI.Y, ad. without courage or spirit; faintly. 

HEA'RTLESSNESS, s. want of courage or spirit; dejection 
of mind. 

HEA'RT-PEAS, x. a plant with round seeds, in form of 
peas, of a black colour, having the figure of a heait of a 
white colour upon each. 

HKA'RT-RENDING, a. killing with anguish. 

IIKA'RTSEASE, s. a plant of the violet kind. 

11EATIT-S1CK, a. under any pain, discontent, or anguish 
of mind ; mortally ill; proceeding from and discovering some 
dangerous hurt. 

HEA'RT-SORF., s. that which pains the mind. 

HEA'RT-STRiNGS, x. the tendons or nerves supposed to 
brace the heart. lienee to aflect the heart-strings, is to give 
the most exquisite pain to the body or mind. 

IIEA'RT-STRUCK, a. driven to the heart, or fixed im¬ 
moveable in the mind; shocked with fear or dismay. 

HEA'RT-SAVELI.ING, a. rankling in the mind. 

llEA'RT-WHOLE, a. without any bias on the affections. 
In good health ; without impairment ot the constitution. 

llEA'RT-WOUNDING, a- affecting the mind with grief. 

HEA'RTY, a. sincere; undissembling; warm or zealous; 
in full health; vigorous; strong; merry. 

HEAT, x. [heat. Sax.] the. sensation we have when near tic 
fire; the cause of the sensation of heat or burning, consisting 
in a very brisk agitation of the sensible pa-ts of the object, 
which produces that sensation from whence we denominate 
the. object hot; hot weather; the state of a body which 
is put into a fire; the state of a thing made licit; fer¬ 
mentation ; effervescence; a course at a race; or the spare 
of ground which a horse is to run without resting; a red 
colour, or pimples, arising from the warmth of weather, Ac. 
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a flush. Violence or vehemence of passion; the height of 
the most violent part of an action or battle; faction, contest, 
or the rage of party. Warmth, ardour, applied either to the 
thoughts or elocution. 

To HEAT, v. a. to make hot, or endue with a power of 
burning; to grow warm by fermentation; to ferment; to 
warm with vehemence of passion or desire; to produce a 
sensation of warmth by violent exercise. 

HEATER, s. a piece of iron, either cast or forged, of a 
triangular form, which being made red-hot in the fire, is 
placed in a box-iron, to smooth linen with. 

HEATH, ' s. [hieth. Sax.] a shrub of low stature, and 
small leaves, which are green all the year. In Latin, it is 
called erica, from its supposed virtue of breaking the stone 
in the bladder; and perhaps its French name bruyerc, is 
owing to the same supposition. Figuratively, a place over¬ 
grown with the above plant, or covered with shrubs of any 
kind. 

HF.A'TII-COCK, s. a large fowl that frequents heaths. 

HEATHEN, s. [heyden, Teut.] a Pagan who worships 
false gods, and is not acquainted either with the doctrines 
of the Old Testament or the Christian dispensation; a 
Gentile. 

HEATHEN, a. belonging to nations unacquainted with 
the doctrines of the Old or New Testament. 

HEATHENISH, a. practising idolatry belonging to the 
Gentiles. Figuratively, wild; rapacious; cruel. 

HEATHEN ISIILY, ad. after the manner of a person who 
is a stranger to divine revelation. 

HEATHENISM, s. the worship of idols; or the religion 
of the Gentiles. 

HEATHY, a. full of heath. 

IIEA'TON-NORIUS, a considerable village of Lanca¬ 
shire, situate on the Mersey, opposite Stockport, 5 miles S. E. 
of Manchester, containing about 11,238 inhabitants. 

To HEAVE, v. a. [preterit heaved, part, heaved; hen fan. 
Sax.] to lift up or raise from the ground; to carry or 
fling; to make a thing rise or swell; to elate or puff with 
success. Neutorly, to pant or breathe with pain and fre¬ 
quent rising or falling of the breast; to rise with pain; to 
swell higher or larger; to be squeamish, or find a tendency 
to vomit. 

HEAVE, s. a lift or effort made upwards; a rising 
of the breast; a struggle to rise. Heart-offering, in Scrip¬ 
ture, an offering lifted up in the sight of the congrega¬ 
tion. 

HEA'VF.N, s. [ hcofcn, Sax.] the regions above; the 
sky. The habitation of blessed spirits and angels. In 
the plural, applied to the heathen gods. Figuratively, the 
sovereign of heaven; the greatest degree or height; ele¬ 
vation. 

HKA'VEN-BORN, a. descended from the celestial re¬ 
gions ; native of heaven. Figuratively, sublime. 

HEA'VF.NI.1NESS, s. heavenly personage. 

HEA'VENLY, a. resembling heaven; elevated beyond the 
common productions of mankind; superlatively excellent; 
perfect in the highest degree; inhabiting heaven. 

HEA'VENLY, ad. in a piouA manner; in a manner re¬ 
sembling that of heaven; by the agency or influcucc of 
heaven. 

IiKA'VKNWARD, ad. toward heaven. 

HEA'VII.Y, ad. with great weight. Figuratively, griev¬ 
ously ; with great affliction, dejection, or sorrow. 

HEA'VJNESS, s. weight; or that quality in a body 
which renders it difficult to be lifted; ponderousness. Ap¬ 
plied to the mind, dejection; depression; languor; inaptitude 
to motion or thought; oppression; affliction. Deepness or 


richness of soil. Svnon. Heaviness is that quality in a 
body which we feel and distinguish by itself; weight is the 
measure or decree of that quality which we cannot ascertain 
but by comparison. 

HEA'VY, a. [heafig, Sax.] not easily lifted, or thrown 
upwards; weighing much, or tending to the centre. Sor¬ 
rowful ; dejected. Grievous, or oppressive. Wanting 
briskness, or dull, applied to the eyes; lazy; drowsy; slow; 
sluggish; stupid; foolish. Wanting fire, spirit, or the orna¬ 
ments of composition, applied to style. Tedious, or op¬ 
pressing like a burden, applied to time. Causing a sensa¬ 
tion of weight, and not easily digested, applied to food. 
Synox. Heavy is more applicable to that which loads the 
body; weighty, to that which burdens the, mind. 

1 HE BDOMAD, s. [ hebdomas , Lat. Ljwofiuc, Gr.] a week, 
or space of time consisting of seven days. 

HEBDOMADAL, or IIEBDO'MADARY, a. [from heb¬ 
domas, Lat.] weekly; consisting of seven days. 

To IIE'BETATE, v. a. [ hebeto, Lat.] to dull; to blunt; 
to stupify; to make dim. 

HEBETA'TION, s. the act of dulling or making dim; the 
state of being dulled or made dim. 

HE'D ETUDE, s. [hebetude, Lat.] dulncss; bluntness; 
obtuseuess ; want of discernment or sagacity. 

HEBRAISM, s. [ hebruismus, Lat. from efipatfa, Gr.] a 
method of expression, or.a phrase borrowed from, or pecu¬ 
liar to, the Hebrew. 

IIE'BRAIST, or HEBRI'CIAN, s. a person skilled in 

Hebrew. 

HE BREW, i. e. language, s. the language in which the 
Old Testament was originally written. There is no other 
book in that language. A descendant of Ebcr, great- 
grandson of Shorn the son of Noah; an Israelite; a 
Jew. 

HEBRIDES, or Western Islands of Scotland, a name 
given to a great number of islands lying between the 55th and 
59th degrees of N. lat. on the W. coast of Scotland, and 
supposed to be about 300 in number. The principal of them 
are Skye, St. Hilda, Lewis and Harris, North and South Uist, 
Canmi, Siatfa, Mull, Jura, Isla, Ac. 

HEBRIDES, NEW, a group of islands in the South 
Pacific Ocean, situated between the latitudes of 14. 29. 
and 20. 4. S. and between the longitudes of 160. 41. and 
170. 21. E. discovered by Quiros in 1606, and explored by 
llougaiuville in 1768, and more particularly by Cook in 1774. 
The principal islands are Tierra del Espiritu Santo, and 
Mallicollo, besides several of less note, some of which are 
from 18 to 25 leagues in circumference. In general they 
arc high and mountainous, abounding in wood, water, and the 
usual productions of the tropical islands. The bread-fruit, 
cocoa-nuts, and plantains, are neither so good nor so plen¬ 
tiful here as at Otaheite; but the sugar-canes and yams 
are i:ot only in greater plenty, but of superior quality and 
much larger, sonic of the latter weighing 56 pounds. The 
inhabitants are generally of a slender make, and dark colour, 
and most of them have frizzled hair. Their canoes and 
houses are but small, and poorly constructed; and they have 
scarcely any manufacture, even for clothing. They generally 
car civil and hospitable. 

lE'CATOMB, s. [f'v«ro/i/3i), Gr. hecatombe, Fr.] a sacrifice 
of an hundred cattle. 

IIE'CTIC, or HECTICAL, a. [from f£i C) Gr.] habitual; 
constitutional. Troubled with a distempered heat. Hectic 
fever, a slow and continual one, ending in a consumption, 
and opposed to such as arise from a plethora, because at¬ 
tended with a too lax state of the excretory passages, and 
generally those of the skin. 
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HE'CTOR, s. [from Hector, the Trojan hero] a bully; a 
blustering, noisy, turbulent person. 

To H ECTOR, v. n. to threaten; to treat with insolence. 
HEDERA'CEOUS, a. [hcderaceus, Lat.] producing ivy. 
HEDGE, s. [hegge, Sax.] a fence of trees or bushes round 
any ground, to defend it from encroachments, or between the 
different parts of a garden, &c. As a prefix, hedge denotes 
something mean, vile, and contemptible. A quickset hedge, is 
formed of prickly bushes or trees which take root and grow 
quickly. 

To HEDGE, v. a. to enclose with a fence of trees or 
bushes. Used with up, to obstruct or stop up a passage. 
To force in with difficulty; to make way into a place already 
full, by that way which requires the least room; but in this 
sense it seems to be mistaken for edge. 

HK'DGE-BORN, u. of no known birth; meanly bom. 
HE'DGEHOG, s. [so called from the bristles which sur¬ 
round it, as it were with a hedge] in Natural History, a four- 
footed animal, having its back, sides, and flanks, set with 
strong anil sharp prickles, which by the help of a muscle can 
contract, itself into a globular form, and withdraw its whole 
under part, head, belly, and legs, within its thicket of prickles. 
A term of reproach. In Botany, a plant; trefoil. In Ichthy¬ 
ology, the globe-fish. 

HE'DUE-NOTE, s. low and mean writing. 

HE DGER, .v. one who makes or repairs hedges. 
IIE'DGEROW, s. several trees planted in a line for an en¬ 
closure. 

IlE'DG E-SPARROW, s. a sparrow that, lives in bushes, 
distinguished from a sparrow that builds in thatch. 

HE'DGING-Bll.l., s. a kind of axe or hatchet, in the form 
of a hook, with which hedges are cut. 

To HERD, v. a. [hedmi, Sax.] to mind; to take notice of. 
Neutcrly, to view with care and attention. 

HEED, s. [hedc, Sax.] care; earnest application of the 
mind; caution; notice; care to avoid; regard or respectful 
notice; seriousness; staidness. 

HEEDFUL, «. cautious, or careful of llie immediate effects 
or consequences of an action; attentive, or careful in taking 
notice or observing; suspicious; scrutinizing. 

IIEE'PFIJI.LY, ml. in an attentive or cautious manner. 
HEE'PFULNESS, s. caution; attentive notice. 

HK.H'DILY, ad. cautiously; vigilantly; scrupulously. 
HEE'DINESS, s. caution'; vigilance. 

II EK'D LESS, a. negligent; inattentive. 

HEKD'I.ESSLY, ad. in an inattentive or careless manner. 

H EE'1) LESS NESS, s. carelessness; negligence; inatten¬ 
tion ; thoughtlessness. 

HEEL, s. \kcle. Sax.] the hinder part of the foot; anything 
which covers, or is shaped like, a heel; lienee it is applied in 
the phrase, To be out of lire!, i. to he very much impaired, 
or in a declining condition. “ A good man's fortune may 
grow out at heels." Sltji/t. To he at the laris , ia to pursue 
closely.' To lay by the heels, is to fetter, shackle, or imprison. 
To have the heels of, to outrun. 

To HEEL, v. n. to dance by beating the heels on the 
ground, as in jigs. To lean on one side, applied to a ship. 
HEELER, s. a cock that strikes well with his heels. 
HEELPIECE, s. a piece of leather, &c. sewed ou the heel 
of a shoe, to repair what is worn away. 

HEFT, s. [from heave] a keck, or a violent effort made to 
discharge something nauseous from the stomach. The handle 
of a knife, &c. of /up ft. Sax. Hold. 

HEGIRA. See Hej’ra. 

HEIDELBERG, a city of Germany, in the Palatinate of 
the Rhine, with a celebrated university. It has manufactures 
of woollen stuffs, carpets, silk stockings, velvet, and soap. It 


was the capital of the Palatinate, and noted for a great tun, 
which held 800 hogsheads. It is situated in a fertile country, 
on the S. side of the Neckar, over which it has a hand¬ 
some bridge, 12 miles E. of Spires. Lat. 49. 21. N. Ion. 

8. 38. E. 

HETFER, *. [heqforc, Sax.] a young cow. 

HEIGH-IIO, interject, a word used to express slight 
languor and uneasiness ; sometimes a joyful exulta¬ 
tion. 

HEIGHT, s. distance or space above ground; space mea¬ 
sured upwards; altitude; elevation. In Geography, the de¬ 
gree of latitude from the equator. A summit, ascent, or emi¬ 
nence. Figuratively, elevation, rank, or dignity above others ; 
the utmost degree, perfection, or exertion. 

To HEIGHTEN, v. a. to raise above ground, or on high ; 
to prefer, or raise to a higher post; to improve, or raise to 
higher degree of perfection; to aggravate, or increase any bad 
quality ; to adorn or make more beautiful or splendid by or¬ 
naments. 

HEINOUS, (the « in this word and its derivatives pro¬ 
nounced like e long— lie-nous) a. [hainewz, Fr.] wicked in a 
high degree ; atrocious ; shameful; odious. 

HEINOUSLY, ad. in a very wicked or atrocious manner. 
HEINOUSNESS, s. the quality which makes an action ex¬ 
ceedingly wicked; atroeiousness. 

HEIR, (the ei in this word and its derivatives, &c. pron. like 
e long— her, hvr-ship) s. [hares, Lat.] in Civil Law, one who 
succeeds to the whole estate of another, after his death, 
whether by right of blood or testament. In Common Law, 
one who succeeds, by right of blood, to any man’s lands or te¬ 
nements in fee. An heir apparent is lie. on whom the suc¬ 
cession is so settled, that it cannot be altered without nlteiicg 
the laws of succession. Heir presumptive is the nearest lela- 
tion to the present successor, who, without the particular will 
of the. testator, cannot be set aside. 

To HEIR, v. a. to possess by right of inheritance. 
HK/IRDOM, s. succession by inheritance. 

HEIRESS, s. a female who inherits. 

HF/lRl.ESS, a. without children to inherit. 

HEIR LOOM, s. a word that comprehends in it divers 
pieces of furniture, as the first bed, and other things, which 
by the custom of some places have belonged to some house for 
several descents. These go to the heir along with the house 
by custom, and not by common law, and are never inventoried, 
after the death of the owner, as chattels. 

HEIRSHIP, s. state, character, or privileges of an heir. 
HFJ’RA, frequently, hut improperly, spelt HEGIRA and 
llEGYRA, s. [Arab.]‘flight; now applied by the Arabs to sig¬ 
nify a voluntary exile, or flight to eseape persecution; to fly, 
or run away from one’s friends, relations, and country. In 
Chronology, a celebrated epoelm, from whence, the Mohamme¬ 
dans compute their time; which took its origin trom Moham¬ 
med's flight from Mecca, on the evening ol 1' rid ay, the 
10th of July, A. D. 622, during the reign of the emperor Ile- 
raclius, being driven out by the magistrates, lest his imposture 
should occasion a sedition.” As the years of the Hej’ra consist 
of only 354 days, they are reduced to the Julian calendar, by 
multiplying the year of the Ifej’ra by 354, dividing the product 
by 305, subtracting the intercalary days, or ns many times as 
there are four years in the quotient, and adding 622 to the re¬ 
mainder. 

HEI.D, the prefer, and part. pass, of Hold. 

HELENA, ST. an island in the S. Atlantic Ocean, belong¬ 
ing to the English Kast-lmlia Company, in oireumferenec about 
27 miles; and having the appearance, at a distance, of a rock 
or castle rising out of the ocean. It is accessible at only one 
particular spot, where the town is seated, in a valley, at the 
GB 
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bottom of a bay, between two steep, dreary mountains. It has 
some high mountains, particularly one called Diana’s Peak, 
which is covered with woods to the very top. There are other 
hills also, which bear evident marks of volcanic origin; and 
some have huge rocks of lava, and a kind of half-vitrified flags. 
The country is far from being barren : the little hills are co¬ 
vered with rich verdure, and interspersed with fertile valleys, 
which contain gardens, orchards, and various plantations. The 
soil which covers the rocks and mountains, is, in general, a 
rich mould, from six to ten inches deep, clothed with a variety 
of plants and shrubs. The walks of peach-trees are loaded 
with fruit, of a peculiarly rich flavour; but other European 
fruit-trees and vines, which have been planted here, do not 
succeed. Cabbages, and other greens, thrive extremely well, 
bilk arc devoured by the caterpillars; as are the barley, and 
other kinds of grain, by the rats, which are very numerous. 
The ground, for these reasons, is laid out. chiefly for pastures, 
the verdure of which is surprising; and the island can sup¬ 
port 3000 head of their small cattle. Here are English sheep, 
and a small breed of horses, with goats and rabbits. The 
fowls are ring-pheasants, red-legged partridges, rice-birds, 
pigeons, fl'C. of some of which 1 lie breed is indigenous, but' 
others have been brought from Europe, Africa, and the-East 
Indies. The number of inhabitants on the island is about 3000, 
including t>00 soldiers, and nearly MOO negroes, who are sup¬ 
plied with corn and merchandize by the company’s ships, in 
return for refreshments ; and many of the slaves are employed 
in catching fish, which are very plentiful. This island is si¬ 
tuated between the continents of Africa and S. America, about 
M00 miles W. of the former, anil 1800 E. of the latter. I .at. 
15. 55. S. Ion. 5.43. W.—On the second deposition of the 
Emperor Napoleon, this island was fixed on by the liritish go¬ 
vernment, and its allies, as his plaec of confinement; he 
arrived here on the 17th of October, 1815, and died on the 
5th of May, 1821. His remains were buried near Longwood, 
which had been his residence, under a vigilant superin- 
tendency. 

HELEN’S, ST. a town of the Isle of Wight, in East Me¬ 
dina, which lias a hay that runs a considerable way within 
land, and in time of war is often the station and place of ren¬ 
dezvous for the royal navy. It is not a place of much consi¬ 
deration otherwise.—Also, a considerable village 3 miles N. E. 
of Prescot, in Lancashire. In and near it are a variety of ma¬ 
nufactures, particularly an extensive copper work, and a still 
I irger one at Ravcnhcad, for casting plate glass. The Sankey 
••.tital begins at the coal mines here, and takes a circuitous 
course by Newton to the river Mersey. Population 50(55. 

HELI ACAL, a. [>/\innic, Gr.j emerging liom the lustre of 
the sun, or failing into it. Heliacal risiio /, in Astronomy, is ap¬ 
plied to a star, which, after Inning been hid by the sun’s rays, 
i iscs before it, mid bylh.it means becomes visible. I It lineal 
m llimj is applied to a star which approaches so near to the sail 
as to be hid by its rays. 

IIELI’ACALLV, ml. [from Gr.[ in Astronomy, in 

such a manner as to emerge from the sun’s rays, and become 
visible; or so as to approach so near to the sun as to be bid 
by its splendour. 

HELICAL, a. [from ?A«{, Gr.] spiral, or twisting like a cork¬ 
screw. 

IIE'UER, ST. the capital of the island of Jersey, in the 
British Channel, on the coast of France. It is seated in St. 
Aiibiii’s Bay, in a tide harbour, and with a stone pier, having 
the sea on the S. W. and hills on the N. Another large hill or 
toek projects, in a manner, over the town, which has been con¬ 
verted into a strong fortress. The town contains about 1000 
hoiiM's, mostly shops, standing in wide streets, well paved. 
'1 he inhabitants are computed at G000, and in their place of 


worship the French and English languages are used alternately. 
It has manufactures of woollen caps and stockings, and a con¬ 
siderable trade in the Newfoundland fishery. Lon. 2. 10. W. 
hit. 49. 11. N. 1 1 the bay, a little to the S. W. of the town, 
is the small islano St. Holier, about a mile in circuit, contain¬ 
ing Elizabeth Castle, which is wholly occupied by the governor 
and garrison : it is a peninsula from half-flood to half-ebb, 
during which time there is a passage, called the bridge, to the 
town. 

HELIGOLAND, an island in the German ocean, iietweei 
the mouths of the Eyder and the Elbe, formerly belonging to 
Denmark, but lately ceded to Great Britain. It is a place of 
considerable strength, and serves as a depot for merchandize; 
from whence it is afterwards sent to the continent as opportu¬ 
nity serves. Lon. 8. 20. E. lat. 54. 8. N. 

HELIOCENTRIC, a. [from ij\wc and ni-rpnr, Gr.] in 
Astronomy, applied to the place of a planet, as it would appear 
from the sun, were the eye fixed in its centre. 

HELIOSCOPE, s. [helioscope, hr. from ij\mr and nunrito, 
Gr.] a kind of telescope fitted for looking at the body of the sun, 
without hurting the eyes. 

HELIOTROPE, s. [ijXiorpiiinoi', Gr.] the sun-flower. 

HELISPHE'RICAL, a. [from hc/i.r and sphere] in Naviga¬ 
tion, applied to the rhumb line, because on the globe it winds 
spirally round the pole, advancing continually nearer and nearer 
towards, without terminating in it. 

HELIX, s. [<X<-, Gr.] a spiral line, or that which resembles 
a corkscrew; a circumvolution. 

HELL, s. [InHe, Sax.] the place wherein the devil and 
wicked souls arc confined; the wicked spirits, or inhabitants 
of hell; a place of inconceivable misery. Used in formci 
times, as the Greek ucijc, for the place of departed spirits; as, 
“ He descended into liell." Apostle’s Creed. 

HELL-BROTH, s. a composition boiled up for infernal 
purposes. 

HELL-DOOMED, a. consigned to bell. 

HELLEBORE, s. [hillchurns, Lat.] a plant, the root of 
which was formerly used as a cathartic, but. of little esteem in 
modern practice; the Clnistmas-flovver. 

IIELL-HOUND, s. [hello hititd, Sax.] the fabled dog which 
guards the infernal regions. Figuratively, an agent or emis¬ 
sary of the devil; a profligate person. 

HELLENISM, s. [IWijewpite, Gr.] idiom, phrase, or man¬ 
ner of expression, peculiar to the Greek. 

HELLESPONT, a mu row point of the sea, between 
Europe on the XV. Asia on the E. the Propontis or Sea of Mar¬ 
mora northward, and the /Egcati Sea, or Archipelago, south¬ 
ward. It. had its name from Hello, daughter to Atluimas, king 
of Thebes, who is said to have been drowned here. It is now 
called the Strait of the Dardanelles, from two Turkish towers, 
so denominated, by which it is guarded on either side; 
also Strait of Gallipoli, from the town of that name at its 
entrance. • . 

HELLISH, a. [he!lice. Sax.] having the qualities of hell, 
or the devil; excessively wicked or malicious; sent from 
hell. 

HELLISHLY, ad. in a very wicked and malicious manner; 
wickedly : or like the devil. 

HELLISH NESS, s. wickedness in excess; any quality in¬ 
consistent with goodness, rendering us like the devil. 

HELM, s. [Sax.] a covering formerly worn in war to tiro 
feet and defend the head. That p5rt of a coat of arms which 
bears the crest. The upper part or head of a retort, in Che¬ 
mistry. The rudder or board, by which tjie course of a vessel 
is directed or altered, from liclma, Sax.; the steerage. Figu¬ 
ratively, a post in the administration, or the station of thoso 
who conduct the affairs of a government. 
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To HELM, v. a. to -move the helm, in order to guide 
the course of a vessel. Figuratively, to guide or con¬ 
duct. 

HE LMED, a. wearing a helmet or head-piece. 

HELMET, s. \clmelto , Ital.] a covering for the head worn 
formerly in buttle. In Botany, the upper part of a gaping 
blossom. 

HELMINTHIC, a. [from tK/iivtloc, Gr.] relating to 
worms. 

HE'LMSf.EY-BLA CKMOli E, or llelmslei /, a town in the 
N. Hiding of Yorkshire, on the river Rye, with a brook running 
through it. The houses are pretty well built with stone, and 
covered with slate. It has the remains of a castle, and a 
marke t on Saturday. It. is 20 miles N. of York, and 218 N. 
by \V. of London. Population 3-111. 

To HELP, v. a. [pret. helped, part, helped or holpen ; hel- 
}>an, Sax. hi/putt, (loth.) to assist, aid, or support, a person to 
enable him to perform any thing. Figuratively, to free from 
pain or disease. To cure ; to heal. To remedy. To pro¬ 
mote ; to forward. To forbear, avoid, or refrain from, followed 
by a participle of the present tense; as, “ I cannot help rc- 
■mar/iini/.” Pope. To pievent, or hinder; as, “ If they take 
offence, we cannot help it.” To carve, or hand meat to a per¬ 
son at. table. To help up, to assist a person to raise 
himself from the ground. To help out, to assist in extricating 
from a ditticulty. To help over, to enable to surmount. To 
help off, to assist m removing or disposing. To help to, to 
supply with. 

11ELP. s. [hulpe, Brig.] assistance or aid in weakness; 
support in necessity; relief in distress; that which forwards 
or promotes ; the person or thing which assists. A remedy, 
followed bv for. “ There is no help for it.” Holder. S yxon. 
We use the word help, in labour; succour, in danger; assist 
in want ; relieve, in distress. The first springs from good¬ 
nature; the second, from generosity; the third, from huma¬ 
nity; the fourth, from compassion. 

HE'LPEU, s. one who assists or enables a person to 
perform any thing ; a supernumerary servant, employed 
only occasionally ; one who supplies with any thing 
wanted. 

HELPFUL, a. useful; that supplies any defect cither in 
bodily strength or understanding ; wholesome, or salutary Pro¬ 
moting or advancing any end. 

HELPLESS, a. wanting power to succour one’s self; 
wanting support or assistance; not to be remedied or altered 
for the belter; irremediable. 

HE LPLESSLY', ael. without ability or strength to support 
one’s self; without succour. 

HELPLESSNESS, s. want of strength to succour one’s 
self. 

HELTER-SKELTER, ad. ill a confused manner; in a 
hurry; without any order or regularity. Skinner supposes 
this word to be derived from Iwolster see ado. Sax. the dark¬ 
ness of bell; hell, says he, being a place of confusion. 

HE'LSINGDORC, a sea-port of Sweden, on the Sound, 
opposite Elsinore, to which then: is a ferry, it has manu¬ 
factures of ribbands, huts, and hoots; anil is .0 miles N. E. 
from Elsinore. Lon. 12. 40. E. lat. .0(1. 3. N. 

HELVE, s. [hclfc, Sax.] the handle of an axe. 

HELVETIC, a. having relation to the Switzers, or in¬ 
habitants of the Swiss cantons, anciently called Helvetii. 

HE'LSTON, a borough town of Cornwall, with a market 
on Monday, seated on the river I.oe, and well inhabited. 
It sends one member to parliament; is governed by a 
mayor, four aldermen, a town-clerk, and deputy recorder; 
and has the largest market-house in the county. The inha¬ 
bitants neither pay to the church nor poor, these being sup¬ 


ported by the revenues of the town. It is 12 miles E. of Pen¬ 
zance, and 274 miles W. by S. of London. Population 3293. 

HEL VOETSLUYS, a Strong sea-poil of the Netherlands, 
on the S. side of the island of Voom, with the best harbour 
on the coast, and, in time of peace, frcijiunted by the English 
packet-boats from Harwich. The principal part of the Hutch 
navy is laid up here, in a spacious basin at tin; etui of the har¬ 
bour. It is 7 miles nearly S. by W. of the Uriel. Lat. .‘"<1. 42. 
N. Ion. 4. 0. F.. 

ilEM, s. [hem, Sax.] the edge of a garment doubled 
and sewid to keep it fiom ravelling. The noise made bv 
a sudden dibit or expiration of the breath, from hemmeii, 
Belg. 

HEM, interject. [Lat.J a word used to express an indirect 
dislike or astonishment at something related. 

To HEM, e. a. to close the edge of linen by turning 
it over, and sewing it down, in order to keep it from ra¬ 
velling. Figuratively, to sew any thing on the uiges of doth, 
like. To Inin in, enclose, coniine, or surround on all 
sides. To make a noise by a violent fetching or expulsion of 
breath. 

hem i , s. a word used in the composition of divers terms, 
signifying the same with di mi, or u mi, viz. one half. , 

UEMICRANY’, s. f ijpiuu and j. { .«rim-, Or ] in Medicine, a 
pain which atli-cts one half of the he.ul at a lime. 

IIE'M ICY’CI.E, s. [ >ipt\i'k\(je, Cr. j a half round. 

HK'.MIXA, s. an ancient measure; now used in medicine, 
to signify about ten ounces in imcumiic. 

IIE'MIPLLCiY’, s. [i'lpnrv and -Xi/iraw, Cr.] in Medicine, a 
palsy or nervous disorder whii h seizes i ue side at a time. 

IIE'M I SPHERE, s. [lipimjmipiiir, Cr.] one half of the 
globe, when cut through the centre in the plain: of a great 
circle. 

HEMISPHERIC, or HEMISPHERICAL, a. half round; 

containing half a globe, or sphere. 

HEMPSTICK, s. [ Sipnrri\on , Cl.] half a verse. 

HE'MLOCK, s. [In mlcac. Sax.] in Botany, a plant some¬ 
times used in medicine, and in fattening hogs, Lint reckoned 
by the ancients a deadly poison. 

‘ 11F/MORR11ACK, or H/E'MORRHAGY, s. [uipoppayiu, 
Cr.] a violent Hux of blood. 

HEMORRHOIDS, s. [aipnppoiii c, Cr. ] the piles; the 
cmrods. 

HEMORRHOIDAL, «. [from aJpo/ipobyGr.] belonging to 
the veins in the fundament. 

HEMP, s. [luetap. Sax.] a plant of which cordage and 
cloth is made; and of the seed, an oil used in medicine. 
Hemp Agrimony, a plant found wild by ditches, Ac. 

HE'MI’EN, a. consisting or undo ol hemp. 

HEMPSTEAD, or llemi I Ih mslul, a corporate town in 
Hertfordshire, with a market on Thursday. It is seated 
among the hills, on the Cade, a branch of the river Coin, 18 
miles W. of Hertford, and 23 X. \V. of London. Popul. (>037. 

HEN, s. [Iieiine, Sax.] the female of the common liouse- 
coek ; the female of any fowl; it is joined to words, to express 
the female of such birds or fowls as have but one word for both 
sexes; as /(e/i-sparrovv. 

HENBANE, s. a very poisonous plant. 

HE'NBVUY, a village in Gloucestershire, four miles N. E. 
of Bristol. In the parish is a camp, with three ramparts and 
trenches, supposed to have been British, v here, in digging in 
1707, great numbers of Roman coins were found. Pop. 2357. 

IIF.'NBIT, s. an herb, the same with the hedge-nettle. 

HENCE, ad. or interject, [h eon an, Sax.] at a distance 
from any spot., applied to place; therefore from hence is a 
vicious expression, which has crept into use even amo 
good authors, as the primary sense of the word hence was 6 
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gotten. From any particular instance or period, applied to 
time. For this season : from this cause; from this source; as 
“ Hence may be deduced the force of exorcise.” Arhulh. 
At the beginning of a sentence, it is used as an interjection, 
expressing sudden passion and disdain, bidding a person <piit 
the place, or leave off an action ; us “ Hence with your little 
ones.” Shak. Away! begone! avaunt! 

HENCEFO'RTH, ad. f hconunforth, Sax.] from this time 
forward. 

HENCEFO'RWARI), ad. [heanan foreward, Sax.] from this 
time to futurity. 

HE'NCIIMAN, s. fhyne. Sax. and maw] a page; an attend¬ 
ant ; a servant. Obsolete. 

To HEM), v. a. [heudan, Sax.] to seize or lay hold upon ; 
to surround, or crowd. 

HENDECAGON, s. [IVrmi and yutvia, Gr.] in Geometry, 
a figure with eleven sides, and as many angles. 

1IENDEIVEll, 1 IE'NHARM, or HEN-HARRIER, s. a 
species of hawk. 

HK'XHEARTEl), a. easily frightened; timorous; coward¬ 
ly ; like a hen. 

' HENLEY- UPON-THA MES, an ancient town of Oxford¬ 
shire, the iuhnbitnhts of which are, generally, malisons, meal- 
men, bargemen, &c. It is seated on the Thames, over which 
it has a large, elegant, stone bridge, and by which prodigious 
quantities of malt, corn, flour, and wood, are sent to l.ondon 
by barges, 24 miles S. E. of Oxford, and do W. of London. 
It is governed by a mayor, and has a very considerable market 
on Wednesday, Friday, and .Saturday. Population dtilS. 

HE'N LEY, a town of Warwickshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on the river Alno, 15 miles S. by K. of 
Birmingham, and 101 W. N. W. of l.ondon. 

HE'N-PKCKEl), a. figuratively, subject to, or governed by, 
a wife. 

HF.'N-ROOST, s. a place where poultry rest. 

IlENR Y I. Niirnamed Beanclcrc, youngest son of Wil¬ 
liam I. ascended the throne of England while, his brother 
Robert was returning from (lie Holy hand. William de 
Bretcuil, and other lords, would have seized the .crmvn and 
sceptre at Winchester, with the royal treasure there deposited, 
alleging they were obliged hv oath to acknowledge Robert 
for king, in ease' William died without heirs, according to 
the treaty between the two brothers. There was quickly a 
great concourse of people from all parts; and Henry, well 
knowing how they stood allectcd, drew his sword, and swore 
no man should take possession of the crown but whom the 
people approved. The lords hereupon retired to a room 
to consult what was proper to he done, whilst the people, 
with loud acclamations, made the name of Henry resound in 
their ears: so, fearing that the opposing the inclinations of 
the people might bring on a civil war, they resolved that 
Henry should succeed to the crown. Iqmu this, Henry 
made haste to London, and the next day, Aug. 5, 1100, was 
crowned by Maurice, bishop of that s< e, who administered 
to him the usual oath. To secure himself on the throne, he 
wisely began his reign by reforming abuses, redressing 
grievances, and doing many popular things, according to his 
late promise; and granted a charter of liberties, confining 
the royal authority within its ancient bounds, renouncing 
the unjust prerogatives the two late kings had usurped, 
restoring the church to her former rights, and confirming 
the laws of king Edward. He moreover remitted all arrears 
of debt to the crown, and appointed a standard for weights 
and measures throughout the kingdom. In 1101 Henry re¬ 
called Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, and married Ma¬ 
tilda, or Maud, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland, by 
Margaret, sister to Edgar Atheling; by which means the 


royal family of the Saxons was united to that of Normandy. 
Robert had still a great party in the kingdom for him, and 
upon his binding at Portsmouth was received without oppo¬ 
sition. But Henry managed matters so well by means of 
Anselm, who was in great credit with the people, that Robert’s 
measures were quite disconcerted, and matters were accom¬ 
modated between them, upon condition, that if one of the two 
brothers died without issue, the survivor should succeed to 
his dominions ; that the king should deliver up to Robert the 
castles of Normandy that were garrisoned with English, and 
should pay him 3000 marks a year. In 1103 a contest 
began between the king and archbishop Anselm, about the 
right, of investiture of bishops and abbots, and their doing 
homage to the king, which Henry insisted on as a prerogative 
derived from his ancestors ; but the council at Rome decreed, 
that, no bishops should receive investiture from laymen. 
This contest Van high, and lasted several years; at last it was 
compromised by Henry’s renouncing the right of investi¬ 
ture, and the. pope's allowing the bishops and abbots to do 
homage to the king for their temporalities. And now his 
attention was called to another affair. Robert de Helesme, 
to be revenged on the king, who had caused him to Iks pro¬ 
claimed a traitor, fell upon such of his subjects as had lands 
in Normandy. Duke Robert marched against him, but was 
worsted, and in the end was forced lo clap up a peace with 
him on dishonourable terms; notwithstanding which, I5e- 
lesnie ravaged the country : hereupon some of the chief men 
in Normandy applied to the king of England for relief. 
Henry, wanting to get this duchy into his own hands, passed 
Over into Normandy, and had great success in his first cam¬ 
paign ; but in his second, Robert, perceiving his design, and 
having in vain sued for peace, joined with Helesme and the 
rest against him, who led all their forces to his assistance. 
Robot having a considerable army, gave his brother battle 
under the walls of Tineliebrny, which was besieged by 
llenrv. The battle lasted not long; Robert was beaten, 
and taken prisoner, as were also Edgar Atheling, the earl of 
Mortaigne, -lot) knights, and 1000 soldiers. Prince Edgar 
was set at. liberty, and passed the remainder of his days in 
England. The earl of Mortaigne was imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, and duke Robert in Cardfile castle, in 
Wales, where, he remained till his death, about 26 years after. 
The king, !>v this battle, which was fought in 1107, was 
master of all Normandy, and returned in triumph to England, 
where he behaved with great arrogance, and permitted any 
abuses which turned to his profit. The king did not enjoy 
Normandy, quietly ; for Lewis lo Gros, king of France, in¬ 
vested William Critn, duke Robert's son, with the duchy of 
Normandy, and a smart war was carried on for some time; 
at last, in 1120, a peace was concluded between the two 
kings. But to return hack; in 1100 the king’s daughter, 
Maud, was married to the emperor Henry V. which furnish¬ 
ed him with a pretence for laying a lax of 3s. on every hide 
of land, in order to pay her marriage portion; which raised 
an immense sum. About this lime, died that haughty prelate 
Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury ; the king seized on the 
revenues of the archbishopric, anil kept them five years in 
bis bands. The next year was remarkable for the restora¬ 
tion of learning at Cambridge, where it bad for a long time 
been quite neglected. In 1112 great numbers of Flemings, 
being obliged to leave their country by the inundation of the 
sea, came into England, and were settled about Ross and 
Pembroke. About this time the Welsh committed great ra¬ 
vages upon the frontiers; but Henry marching against them, 
they retired to the mountains. Some years after, they com¬ 
mitted the like depredations, which occasioned another in¬ 
vasion of Wales, but that soon ended in a peace; however, 
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Henry obliged them to give him hostages, and 1000 head of 
cattle, to make him amends for the charge of the war. In 
1115 Henry got the states of Normandy to swear fealty to 
prince William his son, then 12 years old; and the year fol- 
, lowing he did the same iu England, to secure the crown to 
his family. In 1118 queen Matilda died. A year or two after 
prince William his son was unfortunately drowned as he was 
returning from Normandy, by the ship striking on a rock, 
and his whole company, amounting to about 150, except a 
very few who saved themselves by swimming. However, 
the king, desirous of another son, married Adelioia, daughter 
oi Geoflrey, earl of Louvain ; hut she never proved with 
child. Jn 112.'i cardinal John <le (.'ronm, the pope’s legate, 
came over to England, to put the finishing stroke to the en- 
libacy of the clergy. A synod bring convened at London, 
he got some severe canons passed against such ecclesiastics 
as persisted in keeping their wives. The design of the c ourt 
of Home, in thus contending for the single life of the clergy, 
was to make them independent of the civil power, and to in¬ 
corporate them into a society apart, to he governed by its 
own laws, which could not he so well done, whilst the clergy 
were allowed to marry, and have children. King Henry, 
by his seeming zeal on this article, politically got from the 
pope a power to put it iu execution; which done, he gave; 
the priests liberty to keep their wives, upon paying him a 
sum of money fora dispensation. The king having no child 
by his second wife, after having been married to her six 
years, in 1127 assembled a great, council, and got them to 
acknowledge his daughter Maud, who was returned to 
England upon the 1 , emperor’s death, presumptive heir to the 
crown. Stephen, earl of Bulloign, who was afterwards 
king, was the first who took the oath of allegiance to her, iu 
case. Henry dic'd without male issue. Soon after he married 
her to GeollVey Planlagcnct, earl of Anjou. In I Lid, he 
caused the states of Normandy to take an oath of fealty to 
her and prince Henry her son. King Ilenrv went over to 
Normandy the latter end of the summer, and died there cm 
December 1,11 -id, in the.fiSth year of his ago, aticl dtith of his 
reign. Ilis body was brought over, and buried in the abbey 
of Heading, which he had founded. lie lmilt several other 
abbeys, with the priory of Dunstable, and founded the: sees 
of Ely and Carlisle, llenry was of a middle stature, and ro¬ 
bust nuke, with dark brown hair, and blue'serene eyes. lie 
was facetious, fluent, and affable to his favourites. Ilis ca¬ 
pacity, naturally good, was improved and cultivated in such a 
manner, that he acejuired the surname of lleauelerc by his 
learning. He was cool, cautious, politic, and penetrating; 
his courage was unquestioned, ancl his fortitude invincible. 
He was vindictive, cruel, and implacable; inexorable to of¬ 
fenders, rigid ancl severe in the execution of justice, ancl 
though temperate in his diet, a voluptuary in his amours, 
which produced a numerous family of illegitimate issue*. Ilis 
Norman descent and connections with the continent inspired 
him with a contempt for the English, whom he oppressed in 
the most tyrannical manner, not only by increasing the num¬ 
ber of the forests, which were too numerous before, hut also 
by his unconscionable exactions; in consequence of which lie 
was enabled to maintain expensive wars on the continent, and 
was allowed to bo the richest prince in Europe when he 
died. 

HENRY IT. was in Normandy when king Stephen died, 
the empress Maud his mother having delivered up that duchy 
to him. He arrived in England about six weeks after the late 
king expired, and w'as crowned at Westminster, December 
19, 1154, being then in the 23rd of his age. lie was the 
first of the race of' the Plantagenets, and had been for some 
time earl of Anjou, &c. by the death of his father Gcof- 
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frey Plantagenct, earl of Anjou, &c. He was also possessed 
of Poictou, Guieune, and Naintongc, by virtue of his marriage 
with Eleanor, heiress of the house of Poicticrs, after Lewis 
the Young, king of France, had divorced her. In him the: 
Saxon line was restorer), lie being descended by tin: mother’s 
side from the Saxon kings. The first acts of his reign seemed 
to promise a happy and prosperous administration. 11c: iu 
stuutly dismissed the mercenary soldiers, who had committed 
the greatest disorders throughout, the: nation. He ordered 
all the castles which laid been creeled since the death of 
Henry I. to he demolished, except a few which lie retained 
in his own hands for the protection of the kingdom. The 
adulterated coin which had been struck during the reign ot 
Stephen was cried down, and new money struck of the light 
value and standard, lie resumed many of those benefactions 
which lmd been made to churches and monasteries in the 
former reigns. He gave charters to several towns, by which 
the citizens claimed their freedom and privileges, indepen¬ 
dent of any superior hut himself. These charters were the 
ground-work of the English liberty ; for thus a new order, 
namely, the more opulent, of the people, begun to claim a 
share iu the administration, as well as the nobility anil 
clergy, ’ihus the feudal government was at first impaired ; 
and liberty began to he more equally diltiiscd tluoughout 
the nation. lie went over to do homage to the king of 
France iu 175(1, for the provinces he held tin re; hut. the 
chief motive of his crossing the sea was to iiumr Anjor 
from his brother Geoffrey. In 1157 he mulched with a 
great army into Wales, to revenge their ravages on the fron¬ 
tiers hut they retired to tlieii* mountains, as usual, whin, 
having pent them up for some time, and laid waste their 
country, he granti d them a peace, by one of the in tides re¬ 
serving to himself the liheily of culling large roads, tliinugh 
their woods, that he might more easily penetrate into their 
country. In I 158 prince Hiehurd was horn, and a few days 
after king Henry was crowned a second time in the siiluul.s 
of Lincoln. The next year the king had another son horn, 
who was named Geoflrey ; and the same year he was crowned 
again, toge#ier with his queen, at Worcester. About this 
time his brother Geoffrey dying, he went over to France t< 
lay claim to the earldom of Nants, which lie obtained, am 
concluded a marriage between his eldest son Hi my, aboti 
five years old, and Margaret, the French king’s daughter 
who was not. above so many months; he also-made a treaty 
with Conan duke of Bretagne, for marrying the duke’s daugh¬ 
ter Constance to Geoflrey, Ilenrv’s third son, then hut a lew 
months old; which marriage being celebrated five years 
after, Geoffrey became duke of Bretagne on his father-in- 
law’s death. Henry revived his queen's title to Toulouse, 
hut the king of France opposed him, upon which, iu re¬ 
venge, Henry ravaged his territories; however, a treaty win 
concluded without making any mention of Toulouse. Th* 
war soon after broke out between the two inonurchs, upon 
Henry's precipitating the marriage between prince llenry 
and the daughter of Lewis, when the former was hut seven, 
and the latter hut three years old; quickly after she was 
brought to England to he educated. Henry did this in order 
to take possession of Gisors for his son, which the princess 
was to have for her dower : hut this war was soon ended by 
the mediation of Hope Alexander III. to whom both kings 
paid a most servile submission, each alighting, mul taking 
hold of the rein of his hridle, to conduct him to his lodgings 
The affairs above related detained Henry in France fum 
years, and he returned to England llfi.’f. Peace was settled 
abroad, but his repose was disturbed by a domer'ic vexation, 
which gave him u vast deal of trouble for several years ; this 
was, the famous contest between him aud Thomas licckct, 
6 C 
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archbishop of Canterbury. The pride and ambition of the 
clergy were got to such an exorbitant height ii3 to be detri¬ 
mental to the stale, and prejudicial to the royal authority; 
they pretended an exemption from the civil power, and 
Henry had (mine to a resolution to redress this grievance, 
and to reduce them within some tolerable bounds. When a 
clergyman was accused of a crime, he was tried in the ec¬ 
clesiastical court, from whence there was no appeal: here 
the utmost partiality was shewn, and the most heinous crimes 
were only punished with degradation. The king, being re¬ 
solved to rcfoirn these abuses, thought Beckel, who hud been 
his high chancellor, ‘would have been serviceable to him in 
this good design, and made him archbishop of Canteihury 
for that very purpose. When the king first mentioned his 
design to the archbishop, he vehemently opposed it; hut 
resolving to do that, in spite of his efforts to the contrary, 
which he thought to do by his assistance, he convened the 
chief lords of the kingdom, both spiritual and temporal, and 
proposed to them a regulation, which tended to make thuu 
more subject to the civil power. The temporal lords agreed 
to these articles without any hesitation, but the bishops and 
abbots refused to do it without the addition of this saving 
clause, “ saving the rights of the clergy and church," which 
was doing nothing at all, till the king thrialeued them, and 
I hen they complied; and even Bucket, after standing out a 
great while, consented without the saving clause. Soon after 
the king got these articles confirmed by an assembly ge¬ 
neral, or parliament, which he enlivened at Clarendon ; and 
here also the prelates, through fear, complied, and the arch¬ 
bishop was with great difficulty prevailed on by his brethren 
to give his consent to these articles. When these articles 
were sent to Pope Alexander 111. for his sanction, he pre¬ 
sently condemned them, as prejudicial to the elmreh ; upon 
which Bucket openly declared, that lie rcpenti d of having 
promised to suhsciibc them ; and the pope absolved him, and 
promised to stand by him. The archbishop became more in¬ 
solent than < ver, and tiiis contest between the king and him 
continued a considerable time. In 1165 the king’s daughter 
Maud was married to llenry duke of Saxony- from which 
marriage descends his present majesty King George. In 
1166 prince John was born; and a little alter the empress 
Maud, the king's mother, of whom so much is said in Ste¬ 
phen's reign, died in the 67th year of her age, and was bu¬ 
ried at Roan, in Normandy. The king, having recovered 
from a dangerous fit of illness, was desirous of passing the 
rest of his days in cpiict, which the pope threatened more, and 
more to disturb, by thundering out against him the censures 
of the church ; and therefore ordered matters so that he 
was thoroughly reconciled to Becket, and swore to restore 
him to his former state, protesting he heartily forgave all that 
was passed. This reconciliation was sincere enough on the 
king's side, hut not so ou Bccket’s. He no sooner urrivi'd 
in Engiuuel, than he suspended the archbishop of York, and 
excommunicated some other bishops who had taken part 
with the king against him, and proceeded to the same acts 
of severity against other great men. The bishops, thus put 
under the censures, repaired to the king in Normandy, and 
made heavy complaints against Becket’s revengeful spirit. 
Thi> king was so piovoked at his turbulent behaviour, that he 
spoke aloud to the following purport; “ It is my great un¬ 
happiness, that among all my servants, there is not one who 
dares to avenge the affronts I am receiving from a wretched 
priest." From that time four of the king’s domestics entered 
into a plot against Becket’s life: accordingly, coming to 
Canterbury, they took an opportunity to follow him into the 
cathedral, and advanced after him up to the altar; where 
tl ey full upon him, and split his skull with their swords, so 


that his blood and brains flew all over the altar. This hap¬ 
pened in 1171. The next year Henry sent over some forces 
to make a conquest of Ji eland ; they luid great success, and 
Henry following with a formidable army, landed at Water- 
lord, upon which the Irish voluntarily submitted, and Henry 
became master of Ireland. He left Hugh Lacy there to go¬ 
vern in his name, with the title of grand justiciary of Ire¬ 
land, and set out for England. From England he went over 
to Normandy, to meet the pope’s legates, who were there to 
examine into Liecket’s murder; where, after having declared 
his sorrow for the imprudent words he had dropped, which 
occasioned the prelate’s assassination, he was absolved, upon 
promising to perform all that was required of him in favour 
of the pope and church, and to do penance at Becket’s tomb, 
which he did upon his return to Eugiand the next year; 
for, landing at Southampton, he proceeded directly to Canter¬ 
bury, and, as soon us he; came in sight of the town, he alighted, 
pulled ofi his boots, and walked barefoot three miles, till he 
came to the tomb, where he submitted himself to be shame 
fully scourged by the prior and monks of St. Augustine. Ir. 
tlie absence of Henry, a conspiracy was formed against him 
by his queen Eleanor, and his sons, llenry, Richard, and 
Geofl’rev. Queen Eleanor was moved to this by her extreme 
jealousy, which had put her on dispatching Rosamond 
Clifford, commonly called Fair Rosamond, daughter of lord 
Clifford, the king’s chief mistress. The sons wanted sove¬ 
reignty. In slant, the king was in danger of losing all his 
dominions in France, and William king of Scotland invaded 
tlie northern pait of England: however, llenry got the better 
of ail his enemies, and tlie king of Scotland was taken 
prisoner, and obliged to do homage for the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land in general, and the county of Galloway in particular, 
and a peace was restored, 1171. He now applied himself 
to the utl'airs of government, and about the year 1176, he 
divided England into circuits, appointing itinerant judges 
to go at eeitain times of the year, and hold the assizes, or 
administer justice to the people; which is practised at this 
day. About tlie same time London bridge began to be built 
of stone, by l’eler Coleman, a priest. The king, the pope’s 
legate, ami the archbishop of Canterbury, contributed to¬ 
wards the work. It was finished in about 33 years, during 
which time the course of tlie Thames was turned another 
way, by a trench cut for that purpose from Battersea to Ro- 
theiliithe. Henry, who had been all his life a slave to his 
lust, fell in love with Alice, tlie daughter of Lewis of France, 
who was put into his hands to lie educated in England, and 
who was designed for his son Richard; but lie detained the 
young princess from him: this discontented him. Prince 
llenry and prince Geoffrey were discontented for want of 
authority; so that, in 1182, their designs began to breakout 
into action, and young Henry repaired to Guieime to stir up 
the Gascons to revolt; but he died of a fever, 1183. His 
brother Geoffrey did not long survive him. The- death of the 
young king put a stop for some time to the troubles that 
were beginning to distract the royal family. But prince 
Richard, who was now heir to the crown, began about two 
years afterwards to raise fresh disturbances in the king's 
foreign dominions. 11c got the provinces to revolt, and 
acknowledge him for their sovereign, and did homage 
for them to Philip king of France. This occasioned a war 
between the two moiiarchs; and Henry, now deserted by 
his French subjects, was obliged at last, 1189, to make 
eace with Philip upon dishonourable terms, llenry died 
uly 6th, 1189, in the 57th year of his age, and 35th of his 
reign. He had five sons by Eleanor his queen, of whom 
only Richard and John survived him. Hjs daughter Eleanor 
was married to Alphonso king of Castil*, and Joanna to 
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William II. king of Sicily. Henry II. was of the middle 
stature, and the most exact proportion; his countenance 
was round, fair, and ruddy ; his blue ryes were mild and 
engaging, except in a transport of passion, when they spar¬ 
kled like lightning, to the terror of the beholders, lie was 
broad-chested, strong, muscular, and inclined to he corpu¬ 
lent, though he prevented the had effects of this disposition 
by hard exercise and continual fatigue ; he was temperate 
m his meals, even to a degree of abstinence, and seldom 
or never sat down, except at supper; lie was eloquent, 
agreeable, and facetious; remarkably courteous and po¬ 
lite; compassionate to all in distress; so charitable, that be 
constantly allotted one tenth-part of his household provi¬ 
sions to the poor; and, in a time of dearth which prevailed 
in Anjou and be Maine, he maintained ten thousand indi¬ 
gent persons, from the beginning of spring to the end of au¬ 
tumn. Ilis talents, naturally good, he had cultivated with 
great assiduity, and delighted in the conversation of learned 
men, to whom he was a generous benefactor. His memory 
was so surprisingly tenacious, that he never forgot a lace nor 
a circumstance that was worth remembering. Though su¬ 
perior to all his contemporaries in strength, riches, true 
courage, and military skill, he never engaged in war without 
reluctance , and was so averse to bloodshed, that he expressed 
uncommon grief at the loss of every private soldier. Yet was 
he not exempted from human frailties ; his passions, naturally 
violent, often hurried him into excess; he was prone to anger, 
transported with the lust, of power, and in particular accused 
of incontinence. However, on the whole, he was the king, 
tile priest, the father of his country, and one of the most 
powerful and illustrious monarchs that ever nourished oil the 
English throne. 

HE'Nil y III. succeeded his father king John: he was 
then in the 10th year of his age. As soon as John was 
dead, the earl of Pembroke convened the lords who had 
constantly adhered to that prince, and presenting young 
Henry to them, said, “Behold your king!” and then mak¬ 
ing a pathetic speech to them, which was applauded by the 
whole assembly, cried out, “Henry shall he our king!” 
and he, was crowned at Gloucester, Oct. 28. After the 
coronation, the lords chose the earl ol' Pembroke guardian 
to the young king, and regent of the kingdom ; and then 
many of the confederate barons began to think of making 
their peace with the new king. Prince l.ewis being obliged 
to raise the siege of Dover, and being excommunicated by 
the pope’s legale, contributed very much to their submis¬ 
sion. A truce was agreed for four months; in the mean 
time Lewis went over' into Franco for fresh forces, and in 
bis absence many of the barons made their peace with the 
king. On May 19, 1217, a great battle was fought, in 
which the French army was totally routed. After this, 
Lewis met with such bad success, that he was obliged to 
sue for peace, and so a treaty was concluded on Sept. 11, 
whereby it was agreed, that all who had sided with him 
should be restored to whatever rights and privileges they 
enjoyed before the troubles, and Lewis renounced all man¬ 
ner of pretensions to England; soon after which he set sail 
for France, leaving llcnry in full possession of the kingdom. 
Affairs being thus happily settled, the regent, to give a 
further satisfaction to the minds of the people, sent positive 
orders to all the sheriffs to see the two charters of king 
John punctually observed; which not having all the effect 
lie intended, lie sent itinerant justices into all the counties, 
to see the strict observance of them : hut, to the great grief 
of the kingdom, he was taken off’ by death, .1210. After 
the death of the earl of Pembroke, the government, during 
the king’s minority, was committed to the bishop of Win- 
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Chester, who was made regent; and Hubert do Berrg, who 
hud defended Dover, was made justiciary. In 1221, the 
new building of Wostminster-abbey was begun, king Henry 
himself laying the first stone. The same year Joanna, the 
king’s sister, was married to Alexander 11. king of Scotland, 
ami Hubert do Berrg married to Alexander’s eldest sister. 
Hubert de Berrg got the ascendancy with the king his mas¬ 
ter over the bishop of Winchester, and so iusinuuUd him¬ 
self into the royal favour, that he rose, to an exorbitant 
degree of power, which he exercised in a most illegal and 
arbitrary manner. Though he was in effect prime minister, 
yet, as the bishop of Winchester, who was appointed regent 
by the parliament, was, by his office, superior to him. he 
contrived to get him removed. Lewis V111. king of Fran*", 
who succeeded his father Philip, broke the peace with the 
English, 1224, and confiscated all the territories tla-y held 
in France. Upon this a pai Lament was called, and a l/itb 
upon moveables was granted, on condition tbe charter of 
king Joint was strictly observed for the future. Tic king 
promised, but took little care to perform. With tbe money 
lie raised an army, and sent it. to Guieune; but we do not 
find that it made any great, progress there. In 1226, the 
parliament, declared the king at age, though lie v.as not 
yet so old as the law reijuiied, which was twenty-one: after 
which he obliged all those who had charters to renew them, 
in order to rais" money to (ill his cullers. Hubert de Berrg 
wholly governed him, he having got the king to djstress 
the bishop of Winchester, and to send him to his diocese. 
The king began to lose the affections of his people. What 
most contributed to it was his annulling, all of a sudden 
the two charters of tbe king bis father, which he lead 
solemnly swore to observe, pretending he was not bound by 
what lu: had promised in his minority ; and, leaving spent 
the winter in extorting great sums of money from his sub¬ 
jects, the spring following, 1229, went over with his army 
into France, and returned again into England, having, 
through his neglect, effected nothing. In 1233, the kin.; 
demanded a subsidy of the parliament, for tbe payment of 
his debts contract) d on account of his expeditious against 
France: lint, bail the mortification to be refused, as so ill a 
use lead been made of tbe money that had been granted him. 
A general odium being raised against Hubert de Berrg, the 
king was prevailed on to dismiss him. But. the bishop ol 
Winchester, who was now prime minister, humouring the 
passions and inclinations of the king, acquired an exorbitant 
power, which be made a worse use of than even Hubert tie 
Berrg himself. He represented to the king that the barons 
were too powerful, and that they wanted to make themselves 
independent; and that the only wav to repress them, was 
to send for a number of foreigners, and give them the places 
the barons held; and accordingly he invited over great 
numbers of Poictevins, his ceuntrymen. This exasperated 
the barons ; who, upon the king’s summoning them to par¬ 
liament, instead of meeting according to the summons, sent 
deputies to him, to acquaint him, that if he did not. remove 
the Bishop of Winchester and the l’oietevins, they were re¬ 
solved to set another prince upon the throne, who should 
govern according to law. The king endeavoured to reduce 
them by force of arms; but some of them breaking the con¬ 
federacy, left the rest to his resentment. The earl of 
Pembroke retired into Wales, and being assi.tcd by prince 
Lewellyn, be routed the royal army, and Henry reined to 
Gloucester; upon which the bishop of Winchester .pro¬ 
cured an order to be signed in council, and sent to the gover¬ 
nors of Ireland, to plunder the estates of the earl of Pem¬ 
broke, promising they should have more estates for their 
pains. This bad the desired effect; it drew the earl over 
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thither, where in a battle lie was treacherously stabbed in the 
back. However, by (lie representations of the archbishop of 
Canterbury to the king, the bishop was disgraced .and scut 
to his diocese, and his creatures turned out, and ordered to 
give an account of their actions, and of the money that had 
passed through their hands; hut they took sanctuary in 
churches. This was in I '.Ni t. In 1236 the bishop went to 
Home, and died 12:58. In 1236, king Henry married Elea¬ 
nor, second daughter to Raymond carl of Provence. He 
now gave himself wholly up to the direction of the queen’s 
relations, and other foreigners, their adherents, loading them 
with gilts, pensions, Ac. which, together with the grievances 
occasioned by this measure, was the cause of perpetual dis¬ 
putes and misunderstandings belvcin the king and his par¬ 
liament, for near .'50 years, and ended at last m a civil war, 
called the barons’ war. In 12.80, the queen was delivered 
of a prince, who was named Edward. The. pope hail so 
great an ascendancy, that in 1240 he nominated 300 Italians 
to the vacant benefices. In 1245, the queen was delivered 
of another son, who was named Edmund. The court of 
Rome continuing its exactions, the parliament, in 1240, in let¬ 
ters signed by the king, the bishops, and the barons, laid be¬ 
fore the pope their grievances; but met with no redress. 
About this time died Isabella, queen dowager of England, 
and countess of March; for siie married the earl of March 
after king John’s death. In 1248, the king demanded a new 
subsidy frem his parliament, which they refused ; and upon 
their representing to him their grievances on account of the 
foreigners, he dissolved them, for fear of their proceeding to 
more vigorous measures; and to supply his wants, he was 
forced to sell his plate and jewels, which being quickly pur¬ 
chased by the citizens of London, who always pleaded 
poverty, when the granting him any aid was in question, 
he, in resentment, set up a fair in Westminster, to last 15 days; 
during which the Londoners were commanded to shut up 
their shops; and all fairs, that used to be kept at that time, 
were prohibited all over England. Henry very impoliticly 
fell out with Simon do. Mont fort, who had married his sister, 
and was made earl of Leicester : in a great passion lie called 
the earl a traitor; upon which he, in a passion also, told the 
king, he lied; and that if lie were not a king, he would 
mako him eat his words. However, the king was obliged to 
conceal that resentment which burned within him. The 
barons now began to exert themselves, and in a parliament 
held at Oxford, 1258. (lie confederacy was so strong against 
the king, (the barons coming well attended and well armed) 
that they compelled him in effect to lay down the sovereign 
authority, and to lodge it in 24 commissioners, 12 to he cho¬ 
sen by the king, and 12 by the barons, Simon de Moutfort 
to bo. their president; who drew up some articles called The 
Provisions of Oxford , in favour of the barons, which the king 
and prince Edward were obliged to- swear to the observance 
of, in consequence of which the foreigners were obliged to 
leave the kingdom. Henry got himself absolved from his 
oath by the pope; and, in 1261, declared in parliament lie no 
longer looked upon himself obliged to observe these regula¬ 
tions. In 1203, the war broke out between the two parties, 
the barons having chosen the earl of Leicester for their ge¬ 
neral. On May 14, 1204, was fought the famous battle of 
Lewes, in which the royal army was routed : king Ilenry, 
and his brother Richard, king of the Romans, were taken 
prisoners; us were also prince. Edward (who had lieaten the 
Londoners in the first attack) and Henry son to the king of 
the Romans. And now the barons drew up a new plan of 
government, which was confirmed by the parliament, which 
met June 22. Things continued in this situation about a 
year; but prince Edward having the good fortune to escape 


from his confinement, raised a considerable army, and first 
attacked young Moutfort, who was conducting some forces 
to his father, and then advancing immediately against the. 
earl, in an obstinate and bloody tight, on Aug. 4, 1265, to¬ 
tally routed Leicester’s army, and set the king his father at 
liberty, the earl himself and his son Henry being slain on the 
spot. King Henry now confiscated the estates of the con¬ 
federate barons, and severely chastised the city of London. 
In 1271, prince Edward having settled the afiaiis of the 
king, undertook an expedition to the Holy Land, where 
lie signali/.ed himself by many acts of valour. Henry died 
at 15uiy St. Edmunds, Nov. 16, 1272, having reigned 56 
years and 20 days, aged 64, and was interred in the abbey 
church of Westminster, near the shrine of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, which was removed thither, 1269, just as the church 
(the most stately tlieu in Europe) was finished. He had ninu 
children, whereof only two sons, Edward and Edmund, and 
two daughters, Margaret and Beatrix, survived him. Trial 
by fire and water ordeal was by the. king’s command laid 
aside by the judges, and soon after grew quite out of use. 
Ilenry was of a middle size and robust make, aud his coun¬ 
tenance laid a peculiar east from his left eyelid, which hung 
down so far as to cover part of his eye. The particulars of 
his character may he gathered from the detail of his conduct, 
lie was certainly a prince of very mean talents : irresolute, 
inconstant, and capricious; proud, insoleut, and arbitrary; 
arrogant in prosperity, and abject in adversity; profuse, ra¬ 
pacious, and choleric, though destitute of liberality, eco¬ 
nomy, and courage. Yet Ins continence was piaise-worthy, 
as well as his aversion to cruelty ; for he contented himself 
with punishing the rebels in their eflerls, when lie might 
have gluttid his revenge with their blood, lie was prodi¬ 
gal to excess, and therefore always in necessity. Notwith¬ 
standing the great sums he levied from his subjects, and 
though his occasions were never so pressing, he could not 
help squandering away his money upon worthless favourites, 
without considering the difficulty lie always found in obtaining 
supplies from parliament. 

HE NRY IV. duke of Lancaster arid Hereford, surnamed 
of Holitiglirokc, from his being born there, was the eldest 
son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and ascended the 
throne upon the forced resignation of Richard 11. and was 
crowned Oct. 13, 1399. The parliament meeting the day 
after the coronation, first passed an* act of indemnity in fa¬ 
vour of those who had taken arms for the king whilst only 
duke of Lancaster. The king also published a general par¬ 
don, excepting, however, the murderers of the duke of Glou¬ 
cester. The parliament also passed an act settling the suc¬ 
cession in the house of Lancaster. This might not have pro¬ 
duced any ill consequence, as Mortimer earl of March and 
his brother died without issue, had not the second son of the 
duke of York married Anne their sister; which at length 
proved the source of that long and bloody contest between 
the houses of York and Lancaster. The convocation being 
sitting at the same time witli the parliament, lletiry, in order 
to gain the clergy to his side, sent to assure them, that 
he would maintain them in all their privileges and immunities, 
and was ready to join with them in extirpating heresy, and 
punishing obstinate heretics. And to preserve the esteem of 
the rest of his subjects, he caused all the bonds which Richard 
had extorted, as well from the city of London as from the 
17 counties, to be brought into Chancery and publicly burnt. 
In the year 1400 a conspiracy broke out against the Jiing, 
which was suppressed, and the chief conspirators were put 
to death; and soon after, the late king was assassinated. 
About the time of the late conspiracy, Owen Glendour got 
the Welsh to renounce their subjection to England, and to 
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own lum for their sovereign: from which time he styled 
lauiself prince of Wales, and maintained his authority there 
for some years. He made an incursion into Herefordshire, 
aud took Mortimer earl of March prisoner, for which king 
Henry was not sorry. The king marched against Glendour; 
hut, iie always retiring to the mountains of Snowden, it was 
not possible to come at him. In 1401, the parliament en¬ 
larged the statute of premuuire, which gave a great blow to 
the pope’s power in England; and yet an act was obtained, 
by the influence of the court and the intrigues of the clergy, 
this session, for the burning of heretics, occasioned by the 
great increase of the WieklilKles, or Lollards. One William 
Sawtre, a Lollard, parish-priest of St. Osith, in London, 
was immediately after that condemned by the ecclesiastical 
court; and, being delivered over to the secular power, was 
burnt alive by virtue of the king’s writ, (called the writ. I)c 
turret ico comhurnulu,) directed to the mayor and sherifl's of 
London. In I40J, the king married Joan of Navarre, wi¬ 
dow of the duke of Bretagne, but he had no issue by her. 
'1'his year the Scotch invaded England twice, and were both 
times defeated by the earl of Northumberland, and llenry 
Hotspur bis son. In 1403, a conspiracy broke out, at the 
bead of which was the earl of Northumberland, who was 
disgusted at the king’s refusing to let him have the ran¬ 
som of the Scotch prisoners of distinction. He engaged 
Owen Glendour in it, and it was agreed to dethrone llenry, 
and place the crown on the head of Mortimer. The king 
inarched against, them, and a battle was fought near Shrews¬ 
bury, where the king gained a complete victory. Another 
conspiracy broke out, in which was embarked Richard 
Scroop, archbishop of York, whom Richard II. had raised 
to that dignity, with several of the nobility; but this was 
entirely suppressed, 1408. To return to the civil govern¬ 
ment: in 1406, an act was passed to secure the freedom of 
election of members of parliament, which gives room to sup¬ 
pose the king had done something inconsistent with such 
freedom. However, he gave his assent to this act, for the 
sake of a subsidy be wauled. When the. demand was made, 
the parliament told him, there was no apparent necessity for 
it; but in order to obtain it, lie kept them so long sitting, 
that they were obliged to-consent to it for their own conveni¬ 
ence. He did the same in 1410, when he. rejected the peti¬ 
tion o; the commons, for repealing or altering the late bar¬ 
barous n't. against, the Lollards; and, to shew how averse lie 
was to relax any thing in this point, caused one Thus. Rad by 
to be burnt, who was the second who suffered death on 
account of Wickliffc’s opinions. In the mean time, the prince 
of Wales suffered himself to be so much debauched by evil 
companions, that he gave, himself up to riotous and disor¬ 
derly practices; one of his companions being arraigned for 
felony, he resolved to be present at the trial; and while sen¬ 
tence was passing, in a great passion lie struck the judge on 
the face, who immediately ordered him to be arrested, and 
committed to the King's Bench. The prince hereupon re¬ 
lenting, suffered himself to be led rpiiet.lv to prison. King 
Henry died March 20, 1413, in the 4fit.h year of his age, and 
14th of his reign. His actions had very little worthy or emi¬ 
nent in them; one thing, at least, has fixed an indelible 
stain on his memory, viz. his being the first, burner of here¬ 
tics. There was, in his reign, a dreadful plague in London, 
which swept away above 30,000 persons. Henry had by 
Mary de Bohun, his first wife, daughter of Humphrey, earl 
of Hereford, four sons, viz. Henry, who succeeded him; 
Thomas, duke of Clarence; John, duke of Bedford; and 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester: and two daughters; 
Blanch, married to the elector palatine; and Philippa, to 
the king of Denmark. Henry IV. was of the middle sta¬ 


ture, well proportioned, and perfect in all the exercises 
of arms und chivalry; his countenance was severe rather 
than serene; and his disposition sour, sullen, and reserv¬ 
ed : he possessed a great share of courage, fortitude, and 
penetration; was naturally imperious, though lie bridled 
his temper with caution; superstitious, though without the 
least tincture of virtue and true religion; ami meanly par¬ 
simonious, though justly censured for want of economy, 
and ill-judged profusion. He was tame from caution, 
humble from fear, cruel from policy, and rapacious from 
indigence. He rose to the throne by perfidy and treason; 
established his authority in the blood of his subjects; and 
died a penitent for his sins, because he could no longer 
enjoy the fruits of his transgression. During this reign, 
"William of Wickham, bishop of Winchester, Sir Robert 
Knolles, and Richard Whittington, mayor of London, dis¬ 
tinguished themselves for their works of charity and public 
foundation. Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered 
themselves famous for their poetry, and are looked upon as 
the first reformers of the. English language. 

HR X It Y V. surnamed Henry of Monmouth, ascended 
the throne upon the death of his father, Henry IV. and was 
proclaimed March 20, 1413, and crowned April 9, follow¬ 
ing : after which, the first thing he did was to send for his 
old companions, whom he exhorted in a very p'athelic 
manner to forsake their evil courses; and, making them 
handsome presents, charged them at the same time, on 
pain of his displeasure, never to come to court. 11c then 
chose a council of the greatest aud ablest of his subjects, 
turned out such judges as had abused their authority, 
continued the deserving, particularly the chief justice 
Gascoigne, who had committed him for his insult, in court, 
when prince of Wales, and filled up the places of those 
he had removed with persons of the like honour and in¬ 
tegrity. He did also the same with respect to inferior 
magistrates. The greatest, blot in his character was, his 
persecuting the Wioklitfitos, or Lollards. Rut that was 
more owing to the superstition of the times, than to his 
own natural temper; he often expressing a dislike to such 
proceedings. Sir John Oldcastle, baron of Cobban), who 
was looked upon ns the chief protector of the. Lollards, 
was the first of the nobility who suffered on account of 
religion. Ilenrv, as soon as he mounted the throne, began 
to think of recovering what the English had lost in France: 
and there being great dissensions in that kingdom, Henry 
had laid hold of that opportunity, and sent ambassadors to 
demand Normandy, &-o. and all that laid been yielded to 
Edward IN. by the treaty of Bretagne. The negociations 
went on without any hopes of an accommodation; and 
when Henry was just going to embark, a plot was dis¬ 
covered against, his person, for which die carl of Cam¬ 
bridge, the lord treasurer Scroop, and Thomas Grey, a 
privy counsellor, were executed. It is thought, they were 
bribed by French gold to carry on this conspiracy. This 
affair being over, he embarked with bis troops in August 
1415, landed on the 21st at Havre de Grace in Normandy, 
and then besieged and took Harflcur; and, resolving to 
march to Calais, he crossed the Somme, October 9, where 
the French army under the constable d’Albort, four times 
as numerous as the. English, were waiting to give him bat¬ 
tle, in full confidence of victory. ' David Gam, a Welsh 
captain, being sent to view their situation, on his return 
said, “ there were enough to kill, enough to take prisoners, 
and enough to run away.” The king was not a little pleas¬ 
ed with this Welshman’s report. Henry, after exhorting 
his men to put their trust in God, the giver of victory, _ at¬ 
tacked the French. The battle began at ten in the morning, 
6 D 
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and lasted till five in the afternoon, October 25, 1415, 
when, by the surprising courage and conduct of the king, 
and the bravery of bis troops, the whole numerous French 
army, said to consist of more than 100,000 men, was entire¬ 
ly defeated. The constable d’Albert, the duke of Alen^on, 
with several other princes and great men, and 10,000 pri¬ 
vate men, were slain. Among the prisoners, who were 
very numerous, were the flukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
and many persons of distinction. The English lost only 
the duke of York, and the carl of Suffolk, a few knights, 
and 400 private men. The king immediately returned 
thanks to Cod for the victory. This was called the battle 
of Agincourt, from a castle of that name near the field of 
battle. The civil wars raged more than ever in France; 
Ilenry went over in July, 1417, and made great progress; 
and, in the beginning of the year 1410, Rouen surrendered. 
And now all Normandy was again fallen under the domi¬ 
nion of the English, except a few castles, 215 years after it 
bad been taken from them in the reign of king John. Henry 
also surprised and took Pontoise, which opened him a way 
to the very gates of Paris. At last a treaty was concluded 
at Troyes on Muy 21, 1420, whereby it was agreed, that 
Henry should marry the princess Catharine, that he should 
be regent of the kingdom during king Charles’s life, (who 
being frequently alHicted with fits of lunacy, was incapable 
of governing,) and that, after bis death, the crown of France 
should descend to the king of England and bis heirs for 
ever. Henry hereupon espoused the princess Catharine, 
and the, marriage was solemnized on the 30th of May. In 
February 1421, Ilenry arrived in England with his queen, 
who was crowned a few days after. The parliament, which 
met in May, granted the king a subsidy for carrying on the 
war against the dauphin; but at the same time, in a peti¬ 
tion they presented, told him, that the conquest of France 
proved the ruin of England. In June the king returned to 
France, and forced the dauphin to raise the siege of Clmrtrcs, 
took Drcux, and in October laid siege to Mcux, which was 
not wholly subjected till May following; about which time, 
queen Catharine arrived from England, and the two courts 
kept their Whitsun-holidays together at Paris, in a magnifi¬ 
cent manner. Afterwards, Ilenry marched against the dau¬ 
phin, fell sick by the way, and died at Vincennes, Aug. 31, 
1422, in the 31st year of his age, and 10th of his reign. 
He had by his queen Catharine only one son, llenrv, horn 
March (>, 1421, at Windsor. Henry V. was tall and slen- 
iIit, with a long neck, an engaging aspect, and limbs of the 
most, ilcgant turn, lie excelled all the youth of that age 
in agility, and the exercise of arms; was hardy, patient, 
laborious, and more capable of enduring cold, hunger, and 
l.itigue, than any individual in his army. His valour was 
such as no danger could startle, anil no difficulty oppose; 
i'.or was his policy inferior to his courage, lie managed 
the dissensions among his enemies with such address as 
spoke him consummate in the arts of the cabinet, lie fo¬ 
mented their jealousies, and converted their mutual resent¬ 
ment to his own advantage. Henry possessed a self-taught 
genius, that blazed out at once without the aid of instruc¬ 
tion or experience; and a fund of natural sagacity, that 
made ample amends for these defects. He was chaste, tem¬ 
perate, modest, and devout, scrupulously just in his admi¬ 
nistration, and severnlv exact in the discipline of his army, 
upon which he knew his. glory and success in a great mea¬ 
sure depended. In a word, it must be owned lie was with- 
oui an equal in the art of war, policy, and government. 

Hh A R Y 17. was scarce 9 months old when he suc¬ 
ceeded his lather Ilenry V. Dec. (i, 1422. lie was imme¬ 
diately proclaimed not only king of England, but heir of 


France, pursuant to the treaty of Troyes; and, upon the 
death of Charles V. who died in less than two months 
after, the duke of Bedford, uncle to the infant king, order¬ 
ed him to he proclaimed king of France, at Paris, accord¬ 
ing to the same treaty; and took upon himself the regency 
of that kingdom, as the late king his 'brother had desired, 
when near his end. On the other hand, the dauphin, ns 
soon as he heard of liis father's death, caused himself to be 
proclaimed king of France, and was crowned in November 
at Poietiers. On Nov. 9, the parliament, met (vdien the 
queen sat among the lords, with the royal infant in her lap,) 
to settle the government during the king’s minority; and 
John, duke of Bedford, was appointed protector of the king¬ 
dom ; and Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, and llenrv, 
bishop of Winchester, his governors. I shall pass over the 
transactions of the regency, during the minority of the king, 
and shall only'mention what he was immediately concerned 
in. The duke of Bedford, thinking it might be of service to 
have Ilenry crowned in France, having been first crowned 
in England, on Nov. 6, 1429, he went over to Paris, and 
was crowned there ut the end of the following year, and re¬ 
turned to England in Jan. 1432, being then 10 years old. 
In 1437, died Catharine of France, king Henry’s mother, 
and widow of Ilenry V. After the death of that prince, 
she married Owen Tudor, a Welsh gentleman; from this 
marriage sprung Henry earl of Richmond, king of England, 
under the name of Ilenry VII. In 1444, a truce was eon- 
eluded at Tours between England and Eranee, which was 
prolonged to 1449. Soon after the commencement of the 
truce, king Henry married Margaret of Anjou, who arrived 
in England 1445; and she and her favourites managed the 
king just as they pleased; this caused great uneasiness among 
the people, which Charles took the advantage of; for, upon 
the duke, of Somerset, then regent, refusing to give the 
satisfaction lie demanded for Tongres being surprised by 
Siiiunne, governor of the Lower Normandy, for the Eng¬ 
lish, 1443, whilst the truce subsisted, lie fe'l upon Nor¬ 
mandy with four armies at oik e, and reduced it. before the 
end of Ang. 1450. (iiiicnnc follow* d the fate of Normandy, 
after having been in possession of the English 300 years; 
and nothing remained to the English in 1453, of all their 
vast acquisitions in France, hut only Calais and Giiienne. 
England was now in a distracted condition: there were two 
parties in the court, one the duke of Gloucester’s, the other 
the cardinal of Winchester’s; with whom were joined Kemp, 
archbishop of Y’ork, and William de la Pole, earl, and after¬ 
wards marquis and duke of Suffolk. The duke of Glou¬ 
cester was exceedingly beloved by the people; hut the car¬ 
dinal got the better of him in the council, and in the king’s 
confidence, in which the dtiko of Gloucester lost ground 
every day. They first removed him from the council- 
board; and then a parliament being summoned at St. F.d- 
nmndshiiry, which met in 1447, the duke was arrested and 
closely confined, under colour that lie designed to kill the 
king and seize the crown, though nobody believed a word of 
the matter. The next morning he was found dead in his 
bed, people making uo doubt but he was murdered. The 
cardinal died about a month after, and left the world and his 
immense riches with as much reluctance as ever any one did. 
And now the queen and Suffolk governed all in the king’s 
name, and none but their creatures were employed in the 
administration. The universal hatred of the. people against 
them made the duke of York begin to think of asserting his 
claim to the crown. In 1450, the commons so pursued the 
duke of Suffolk, that the queen, in order to save him, found 
herself under a necessity to have him banished; but in his 
passage to France, being met by an English man of war, tl»a 
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captain without any ceremony ordered his head to be cut 
oft'. lie was succeeded in the queen’s confidence by Ed¬ 
mund Beaufort, duke of Somerset, almost as odious to 
the people as Suffolk had been. The duke of York tit 
first proceeded with great caution; and as an essay how 
the people stood affected, he instituted one Jack Carle, 
under the name of John Mortimer, to raise a rebellion 
in Kent, where, he drew together gieat, numbers under 
pretence of reforming the government; and became so 
strong, that be cut in pieces a detachment of the king’s 
army, and entered London in triumph, the city opening 
her gates to him; but, being deserted bv his followers, 
he was taken and slain. At length, the duke of York 
having concerted measures with his friends, especially 
Richard Need, carl of Salisbury, and the earl of Warwick, 
tin: war broke out between the two bouses of Lancaster 
and York, the former having for their device the red rose, 
and the latter the white rose; and whole torrents of Eng¬ 
lish blood were spilt in this contest. The first battle was 
fought near St. Alban’s May 31, 145/), when the royal 

army was totally routed, with the loss of 5000 men. The 
duke of Somerset and several other nobles and great men 
were slain, and the king himself taken prisoner. York 
affected to treat him with great respect, and was appointed 
protector of the realm, lie left the king and queen at 

full liberty; the consequence of which was, he was dis¬ 
missed from his protectorship, and he and his friends 
retired from court. After this there was a reconciliation 
between the two parties; hut, as it was not sincere, the 

quarrel soon broke out again. In 1450, the earl of Salis¬ 

bury defeated the king’s troops commanded by lord Aud- 
ley, and killed 2400, together with Audley himself and 
his principal officers, at Rlorolieath, in Shropshire. On 
July (i, I lfiO, the earl of March, eldest son of the duke 
■if York, gained a complete victory at Northampton, kill¬ 
ing 10,000 royalists The king was again taken prisoner, 
and the queen with the prince of Wales retired into Scot¬ 
land. Am! now a parliament was called, which the duke 
of York expected would offer him the crown. lining dis¬ 
appointed, he sent, them a memorial asserting his claim; 
but all that the parliament did, was to resolve, that Henry 
should eujov the crown during his life, after which it 
should devolve on the duke of York and his heirs. In 
the mean time, the duke of York was absolute master of 
the government, and of the king’s person. Tl*e queen 
had' drawn together an army of 18,000 men; the duke of 
York marched against her with only 5000, expecting to be 
joined by his son the carl of March; but before be could 
come up, the duke was attacked by the queen’s forces, near 
Wakefield in Yorkshire, December 31, 1400, his army put 
to flight, he himself slain, and his head fixed upon the walls 
of \ ork, where the earl of Salisbury’s soon accompanied it, 
he having been taken and beheaded at Pontefract. The 
earl of Rutland, the duke’s second son, about 12 years old, 
was taken in the flight, and cruelly slain by lord Clifford. 
Notwithstanding this discouragement, the carl of March 
marched with his army, and defeated Jasper Tudor, earl 
of Pembroke, at Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire; and 
though the queen got the better of the earl of Warwick at 
Bernard’s heath, near St. Alban's, and freed the king her 
husband, yet the earl of March coming up with a great 
army, and being joined by the remains of the earl of War¬ 
wick's, she retired into the North; and the earl entered 
London, as it were, in triumph, and was, by the manage¬ 
ment of the earl of Warwick, proclaimed king, by the title 
of Edward IV. For the conclusion, see the life of king 
Edward IV. Henry VI. without any princely virtue or 


qualification, was totally free from cruelty and revenge; on 
the contrary, he could not, without reluctance, consent to the 
punishment of those malefactors who were sacrificed to the 
public safety; and frequently sustained personal indignities 
of the grossest nature, without discovering the least mark of 
resentment. He was chaste, pious, compassionate, and charit¬ 
able. In a word, he would have adorned a cloister, though he 
disgraced a-crown ; was rather respectable for those vices lie 
wanted, than for the virtues he possessed. He founded the 
college of Eton, near Windsor, and King’s college, in Cam¬ 
bridge, for the reception of those scholars who had begun their 
stm lies at Eton. 

HESRY 17/. earl of Richmond, was the son of Ed¬ 
mund Tmlnr, earl of Richmond, and of Margaret, de¬ 
scended fioni a bastard son of John of daunt, duke of Lancas¬ 
ter, by Catharine Rowel or Swinford, mistress, afteiwards 
wife, to that prince. Immediately after the victory of 
Boswoilh, the earl caused To Dcitin to be sung, and !i. . 
whole miny to fall on their knees, to return GnJ thanks, 
after which tliev saluted him with unanimous and repeated 
shouts of “Long live king Henry!” from which time he 
took upon himself the style and aulhoiity of king. Ail ex¬ 
traordinary kind of distemper raged about this time in Eng¬ 
land, partieulaily in London, called the sweating sickness, 
because it threw persons into a profuse sweet, and earned 
them off’ iu 24 hours; but those wlm got ever that time 
usually recovered. It. continued from the middle of Sep¬ 
tember to the nth of October, and swept aw. y great num¬ 
bers of people. Two mayors and (i aldermen of Loudon 
died of it within eight days. On October 80, 14S5, Henry 
was crowned. At the same time, he appointed a band of 
50 men to attend him, called y.-onun of the guard. 
The parliament met on November 7, and passed an act, 
that the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, 
and abide in the king, and the heirs of his body; and 
then reversed the attainders of those who had taken part 
with tlie king, whilst only earl of Richmond. On January 
18, J48<5, he married the princess Elizabeth, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Edward IV. to the great joy of the people. On 
September 20, the queen was delivered of a»prince, wl.o 
was named Arthur. Henry behaved with great coldness to 
bis queen, and on all occasions shewed bis great aversion 
to the whole York party, looking upon that house to be 
bis rivals; which partiality bred a great deal of ill blood, 
and was the source of most of the troubles which afflicted 
bis reign. A rumour being raised, that the duke of York, 
one of Edward’s sons, was yet alive, having by some 
means or other escaped bis uncle’s cruel design, the 
people readily gave into it. And ibis gave occasion to 
Richard Simon, a priest at Oxford, to set up one Lam¬ 
bert Simnell, a baker’s son, and student under him, and 
impose him upon the world for the said duke. However, 
a report being soon spread, that the earl of Warwick bad 
escaped out of the Tower, which, though false, caused 
great joy among the people: Simon now judged it best to 
instruct his pupil to personate that earl, and Ireland was 
judged the most proper place to open the first scene iu ; 
where lie was received with joy, and proclaimed, at Dub¬ 
lin, king of England and lord of Ireland, by the name of 
Edward VI. King Henry now confined the queen his 
mother-in-law, widow of Edward IV. to Bermondsey monas¬ 
tery in Southwark, and seized all her estates; and there 
she remained as long as she lived. Another step the king 
took, was to shew the true earl of Warwick to- the people. 
The duchess dowager of Burgundy sent over into Ireland, 
in May 1487, 2000 German veterans; presently after 
which the sham king was crowned with great solemnity. 
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Thin the new king, and the German and Irish forces, 
came over into England. King Ilenry fell upon them, 
lnne l(i, near Ncwark-upon-Trcnt, and totally routed them. 
Simucll was taken prisoner, \yith the priest his master. 
Henry gave Simucll his life, employed him first about his 
kitchen, and then made him one of iiis falconers, in which 
post he remained till his death. And now Henry filled his 
coders by confiscating the estates of divers persons, un¬ 
der pretence of their favouring the late conspiracy. He 
thought it necessary at last to have the queen crowned, 
which was performed on November 25, almost two years 
alter the. marriage. In Jane, 14112, prince Henry was 
born. About this lime, the duchess of Burgundy began 
to play oil the second Simucll. This was I'eler l’eterkiu, 
or Perkin \\ arbeck, son of a converted Jew, of Tournay, 
who had lived a considerable time in London, who per¬ 
sonated the (hike of York. He was sent to Portugal, 
afterwards to Ireland; and the king of France, being told 
the duke of York was in Ireland, sent for him, lodged 
him in his palace, and appointed him a guard; but 
when Charles was upon making peace with England, 
lie sent Perkin away. Several great men in England 
favoured the plot, which being discovered, some of them 
suffered death. King Henry sent Sir Edward Poyning 
to Ireland as his deputy, 1494, who holding a parlia¬ 
ment, an act was passed called Poyuing's law, whereby 
all the statutes of England, relating to the public, were to 
be of force in Ireland. In 1495, Perkin embarked lor 
England, and landing some of his men on the coast of 
Kent, to see how the people stood uflected, the Kentish 
men presently took up amis, and cut to pieces those who 
were, landed, except about 150, who being taken prisoners, 
were all hanged by order of the king. Upon this, Perkin 
sailed hack to Handels. The king, having a subsidy 
punted, 1497, to revenge the insult of the king of Scot¬ 
land, "ho had twice invaded England the year before with 
Perkin, it was raised with so much rigour, that it caused 
an insurrection in Cornwall; the malccouteuts marched to 
Blackhead), where the king attacked and totally defeated 
them, killing 2000 on the spot. 1.. Andley their general, 
1 lammock, and Joseph, the chiefs of the rebels, were 
taken and executed; the rest were pardoned. A peace 
was soon after concluded between the two luonurclis. King 
James would not deliver up Perkin Warbcck, but honour¬ 
ably dismissed him and his wife, and by their own desire 
sent them into Ireland, before the conclusion of the treaty. 
Chiulcs VII. king of France, died in April, 1498, and was 
succeeded by Lewis XII. About this time there was an 
insurrection in Cornwall, in favour of Perkin Warbeck, 
who came from Ireland to head the maleeontenls there; but 
his army ol about 6000 men, upon the news of the king's 
advancing, submitted themselves; who pardoned them all, 
except a lew ringleaders. Perkin, after having been ex¬ 
posed in an ignominious manner, was sent to the Tower; 
where he, plotting his escape together with the earl of 
A\ arwick, was hanged: and the earl, but 24 years old, 
.nut who had been prisoner from the beginning of this 
leign, was beheaded on Tower-hill, November 1499. In 1500, 
tlie plague raged in England, particularly in London, 
whoie 30,000 died of it. In 1501, Gatharine of Spain was 
uuuiicd to Arthur prince of Wales. The prince died 
about live months after his marriage, April 2, 1502, in the 
* , , v 1 far ' 1IS u S e: a,ul some time alter, the king cre- 

ated Henry his second son prince of Wales, who, utwn 
Ins lathers death, succeeded to the crown. In 1503, Eliza- 
fietli, Henry s queen, died. At this time, the king griev¬ 
ously oppressed his subjects, by means of two infamous mi¬ 


nisters, Einpson and Dudley, two lawyers. The avarice o* 
Henry put him on projecting the marriage of Catharine, Ins 
son Aithur’s widow, with his other son Henry, rather than 
•part with that princess’s dowry, which was 200,000 crowns 
of gold; and a dispensation was obtained from the pope; 
so Henry married his brother's widow, though the mar¬ 
riage was not consummated till after the king came to the 
crown. The king's eldest daughter Margaret was about 
the same time married to James IV. king of Scotland; 
from her descended our king James I. King Henry, find¬ 
ing he drew near his end, granted a general pardon, and or¬ 
dered by his will, that his successor should make good 
what, his ministers had unjustly extorted from the people, 
lie died at Hiehmond, April 22, 1509, in the 52d year of 
his age, and 24th of his reign. Henry was tall, straight, 
and well shaped, though slender; of a grave aspect and 
saturnine complexion; austere in address, and reserved in 
conversation, except when he had a favourite point tocurrv; 
and then he could fawn, flatter, and practise all the aits of 
insinuation. He inherited a natural fund of sagacity, which 
was improved by study and experience; nor was he defi¬ 
cient in personal bravery, or political courage. He was 
cool, close, emminsr, dark, distrustful, and designing; •and 
of all the princes who sat upon the English throne, the 
most sordid, selfish, and ignoble. The nobility lie exclud¬ 
ed entirely from the administration of public affairs, and 
employed clergymen and lawyers, who, as they had no 
interest in the nation, and depended upon his favour, were 
mure obsequious to bis will, and ready to concur in all his 
arbitrary measures. At the same time it must lie owned 
lie was a wise legislator, chaste, temperate, assiduous in 
the exercise of religious duties, decent in his deportment, 
and exact, in the administration of justice, when his own 
private interest was not concerned ; though he frequently used 
religion and justice as cloaks for perfidy and oppression. Ju 
this leign was lmilt a large sliipof war called the Great Harry, 
which cost 14,000/. This was properly speaking the. first 
ship in the English navy. Before this period, when the king 
wanted a fleet, he had no other expedient than to hire ships 
from the merchants. 

HE'NllY V1H. succeeded his father Henry Vil. at the 
age of 19 years, on April 22, 1509, and in his person united 
the two houses of Lancaster and York. At the beginning 
of his he made an example of those two baton minis¬ 

ters, F.mpson and Dudley; but, as it was difficult to con¬ 
demn them without straining a point, with so much nicety 
had they acted their villany, though they had In rn con¬ 
demned and sentenced to die for conspiring against the king 
and state, an act of attainder passed at the meeting of the 
parliament against them, and they were beheaded on Tower- 
hill. The king's marriage with Catharine of Arragon, relict 
of his brother Arthur, was solemnized the beginning of June, 
as was the coronation of both king and tpieen cn the 24th of 
the same month. About this time, Fox, bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, introduced to court Thomas Wolsey, a clergyman, as a 
lit person to serve the king. Though Henry had just con¬ 
cluded a new treaty of alliance with Lewis XII. yet he was 
drawn into a war, under pretence of the recovery of Gui- 
enne. by pope Julius II. and Ferdinand the Catholic, king 
of Arragon, the queen’s father; though his mind was chiefly 
bent on bis pleasures, in which he was so extravagant, that 
he squandered away 1,800,000 1. which his father had with 
so murh anxiety hoarded up. This war was opposed by 
some of the council, and one of them expressed himself to 
this purpose—“ Let us leave off our attempts against the 
terra firma; the natural situation of islands seems not to sort 
with contests of that kind; England is alone adjust empire; 
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or, when we enlarge ourselves, let it be that way we can, 
and to which, it seems, the eternal Providence has destined 
us; and that is by sea." By the treaty concluded 1511, 
llenry was to send over (SO00 men; and Ferdinand, for the 
same purpose, obliged himself to furnish 500 men at arms, 
1500 light horse, and 4000 foot; though they never effected 
any thing further than giving Ferdinand an opportunity of 
conquering. Navarre, and keeping the French- out of Italy. 
Henry, though he saw how he had been imposed on, yet he 
suffered himself to he drawn into a second league against 
France, by the pope, the emperor Maximilian, and king 
Ferdinand, who all had their separate views, and made use 
of Henry to bring them about. Having sent the best part 
of bis troops over to Calais before him, he arrived there on 
June 30, 1513, and returned to England in October, having 
made a successful campaign. While Henry Was abroad, 
James IV. of Scotland, broke through all his alliances with 
him, anil invaded Northumberland with an army of 60,000 
men, taking Norham castle, and several other places. The 
carl of Surry, with 26,000 men, engaged the Scots army at 
Flodden, Sept. 9, and, after a most bloody and obstinate 
battle, in which several thousands were killed on both sides, 
obtained a complete victory. The Scotch king was never 
seen after the battle, so that doubtless he fell in it. Among 
the. slain were also one Scotch archbishop, two bhdiops, 
lour abbots, and 17 barons ; whereas the English lost not one 
person of note. In 1514, Thomas Wolsey, then prime mi¬ 
nister, was made archbishop of York; and, some time after, 
J.eo X. sent him a cardinal’s hat. In August, 1514, a treaty 
ot peace was concluded between l.ewis XII. and king 
Henry, one article of which was, the marriage of Lewis 
with the princess Marv, which accordingly was solemnized 
at Abbeville in October. Lewis dying in less than three 
mouths after the marriage, about two months after the queen 
dowager took for her second husband Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. On February 11, 1516, queen Catharine was de¬ 
livered ot a piiuccss, named Mary, who was afterwards queen 
ol England. In 1517, the sweating sickness raged again in 
England more violently than at the beginning of the last 
reign. At this time Luther began to write against indulgences. 
In 1521, Edward Stafford, duke of Buckingham, was be¬ 
headed; lie was the last high constable of England. The 
same year Henry wrote a book against Luther, Of the seven 
Sacraments, $-c. It was presented to pope Leo X. in full 
consistory, who, for this service done the church, bestowed 
on Henry and his successors the title of Defender of the 
Faith. This title being afterwards confirmed by parliament, 
tile kings of England have borne it ever since. The same 
year was remarkable for the invention of muskets. Henry 
having entered into an alliance with France, Wolsey, (with¬ 
out troubling the parliament) issued out orders in the king’s 
name, for levying a sixth part upon the goods and estates 
ol the laity, and a fourth upon those of the clergy. This 
threw the whole nation into u ferment, and had like to have 
raised a rebellion; upon which the king disavowed the 
orders, and left the whole blame to fall on the cardinal, 
in 1530, cardinal Wolsey was arrested by the earl of Nor¬ 
thumberland, for high treason, and died ns they were con¬ 
ducting him to London. Toward the end of the year 
1532, the king privately married Ann Boleyu; and the 
next year, 1533, an act was passed, forbidding all appeals 
to Rome, on pain of incurring a premunire. The king’s 
marriage with Boleyn was made public; and l)r. Cranmer, 
having been made archbishop of Canterbury upon the death 
archbishop Warham, the judgment of the convocation 
oi both provinces having been first obtained, pronounced 
the sentence? ot divorce between king Henry and Catharine 
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of Arragon, on May 23, and confirmed his second marriage; 
which done, the new queen was crowned on June 1. Ca¬ 
tharine died in 1536. The pope published a sentence de¬ 
claring Henry’s marriage with Calliaiine good and lawful, 
requiring him to take her again, and denouncing censures 
in ease of a lefusal; in return to which, when the parlia¬ 
ment met, the beginning of the year 1534, an act was passed 
for abolishing the pope’s power in England, with i’eter- 
pence, procurations, delegations, expedition of hulls, and 
dispensations coming from the court of Rome. The same 
act declared the king’s marriage with Catharine null and 
void, and his marriage with Ann Boleyu valid, settling the 
succession of the crown upon their issue. Ill the next ses¬ 
sion the parliament confirmed the king’s title of Supreme 
Head of the Church, and passed several other acts against 
the pope. And shortly after a proclamation was issued out 
against giving the bishop of Koine the name of lVpc, and 
for erasing it. out of all books, that, if possible, no remem¬ 
brance of it might remain. Rope Clement VII. died during 
this rupture, and Vas succeeded by Raul 111. In 1535, the 
king ordered a general visitation of the religious houses, 
and Cromwell was appointed visitor-general; and shocking 
scenes of debauchery, Icwducss, and impiety, were disco¬ 
very 1, as well as the frauds made use of in respect to relics 
ano dflfiges to impose on the deluded people; which ended 
in their suppression. Croat quantities of these images, to¬ 
gether with the pretended relies of saints, \u re publicly 
burnt by the king’s order; and, among the rest, the horns 
of Thomas Beeket, whose costly shrine was s'-i/cd for the 
king’s use. The number of monasteries sttppicss. d fin ti 
first to last were. 643, together with 90 colleges, 2374 chan¬ 
tries, 3 chapels, and lit) hospitals. Tliuir yearly valm, as 
given in before the suppression, when tire rents were low, 
because the lines upon the leases were high, was 152,517/. 
but their real value was supposed to ho above a million. 
Besides this, the plate, furniture, and other effects, were of 
a prodigious value, which stlI fell into the king’s hands. 
King Henry allowed small pensions to several of the abbots, 
monks, ami nuns, sold the abbey lauds to his subjects at easy 
rates, and applied part of the revenue, of these, houses to¬ 
wards founding the new bishoprics of Chester, Chan-ester, 
Pcterboremgh, Oxford, Bristol, and Westminster, which last 
ccaseel to ho a bishopric after its first bishop. Tin- order of 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem was soon alter entirely 
suppressed. The king had been married to Ann Boleyu hut 
about three years, ivkn he began to he jealous ol her, 
which ended in her nml.’ At the same time he was in love 
with Jane Seymour, which doubtless made^im more willing 
to entertain disadvantageous thoughts ot the queen ; and tin- 
popish party might possibly take advantage ol the disposi¬ 
tion the king was in, to complete her destruction. How¬ 
ever, she was accused of a criminal familiarity with tier own 
brother the earl of Roc.hford, and four ot her domestics, who 
were all executed, and, titter all, the queen was beheaded on 
the Green within the Tower, on May It', 1036. The very 
next day the king married Jane Seymour, who bore him 
prince Edward, his successor; but his birth, in the following 
year, cost the queen her life. Queen Anne’s marriage was 
annulled on pretence of a pre-eontiact with the lord Rerey ; 
and her daughter Elizabeth, as well as Mary, the daughter of 
Catharine, were illegitimated by act <.*’ parliament. In 1539, 
by the counsels of Gardiner and others of the popish party, 
an act parsed in parliament, which made it burning or hang¬ 
ing for any one to deny transubstantiation, to maintain tin- 
necessity of communion of both kinds, that it was lawful for 
priests to marry, that vows of chastity inay be broken, tfiat 
private masses are unprofitable, or that auricular confession 
6 V 
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is not necessary to salvation. This act was deservedly called 
the bloody act. In January 1540, the king married Anne, 
sister to the duke of Cleves. He disliked her at first sight, 
swearing they had brought him over a Flanders mare: but 
for political reasons lie married her. But his aversion to her 
continuing, he got himself divorced from her in about six 
months atter. Cromwell had the chief hand in this match, 
and the king never forgave him for it, though he afterwards 
created him earl of Essex. He did not enjoy this new title 
long; for the popish party, taking advantage ot the king’s 
displeasure towards him, found means to work his ruiu. He 
was accused of high treason by the duke ot Norfolk, attaint¬ 
ed in parliament before the divorce, and lost his head on a 
scaffold, July 28. On August 8, the king’s marriage with 
Catharine Howard was declared void. She was accused of 
lewdness and adultery upon much better evidence than 
Amie Boleyn, and was condemned by act of parliament, 
iyid beheaded cm Tower-hill, February 12, 1542. The lady 
Rochforil, one of her accomplices, who had accused her hus¬ 
band, the lord Rochforil, of a criminal commerce with his 
sister Anne Boleyn, was beheaded with her. Durham, 
Mannock, and Culpepper, who confessed they had lain with 
the queen, were also executed. The same year, 1542, Ire¬ 
land was erected into a kingdom; from which time our 
kings were styled kings of Ireland, whereas before tlieyfiad 
only the title of lords of Ireland. In July 1543, the king 
took to his sixth wife the lady Culliariue Parr, relict of Nevil 
ford 1 .atimer. She was a great friend to the reformed. 
King Henry having entered into a league with I he emperor 
against France, passed over to France, and took Boiogne, 
■Sept. 14, 1544. This war continued, without much success 
on either side, till 1540, when a treaty of peace was con- 
eluded June 7. King Henry died January 2ft, 1547, in the 
50th year of his age, and 38th of his reign, and was buried 
at Windsor. He built St. James's palace in the 28th year 
of his reign; and some time before instituted the college of 
physicians. Henry VIII. before lie became corpulent, was 
a prince of a goodly personage, and commanding aspect, 
rather imperious than dignified. He excelled in all the ex¬ 
ercises of youth, and possessed a good understanding, which 
was not much improved by the nature of his education. In¬ 
stead of learning that philosophy which opens the mind, 
and extends the qualities of the heart, he was confined to 
the study of gloomy and scholastic disquisitions, which served 
to cramp the ideas, and pervert the faculties of reason, qua¬ 
lifying him for the disputant of a cloister, rather than the 
lawgiver of a people. In the firsK^-ear of his reign, his 
pride and vanity seemed to domineer over all his other pas¬ 
sions ; though limn the beginning he was impetuous, head¬ 
strong, impatient of contradiction and advice. He was rash, 
arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedantic, and superstitious. 

I le delighted in pomp and pageantry, the baubles of a weak 
mind. 11 is passions, soothed bv adulation, rejected all re¬ 
straint; and as he was an utter stranger to all the finer feel¬ 
ings of the soul, he gratified them at the expence of justice 
mid humanity, without remorse or compunction. He vvrest- 
the supremacy irom the bishop of Home, partly on con- 
seieii*'-,us motives, and partly for reasons of state and con¬ 
venience. lie suppressed the monasteries, in order to sup¬ 
ply his extravagance with their spoils; hut he would not 
have made those, acquisitions so easily, had thev not been 
piodactive ot advantage to his nobility, and agreeable to the 
nation in general, lie was frequently at war; but the 
greatest, conquest he obtained was over his own parliament 
and people. Religious disputes had divided them into two 
factions. He was rapacious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, 
and so cruel, that he seemed to delight in the blood of his 


subjects. He never betrayed the least symptoma of any 
tenderness in his disposition; and seemed to live in defiance 
of censure, whether ecclesiastical *or secular: he died in ap¬ 
prehension of futurity, and was buried at Windsor with idle 
processions and childish pageantry, which in those days passed 
for real taste and magnificence. 

HENS FEET, s. the hedge of fumitory. 

HEPATIC, or HEPA'TICAL, [heputicus, Lat. from ijbrnp, 
Gr.] belonging to, or situated in the liver. Hepatic air, is a 
permanently elastic fluid, of a very disagreeable odour, some¬ 
what like that of rotten eggs, obtained from combinations of 
sulphur with earths, alkalies, metals, <tec. 

HEPS, or HIPS, s. the berries of the dog-rose briar. 
HEPTACATSULAR, a. [from iirra, Gr. and capsular) 
having seven cavities or cells. 

HE PTAGON, s. [umi and ymia, Gr.] a figure with seven 
sides or angles. 

HEPTA'GONAL, a. [from tirra and ymia, Gr.] having- 
seven angles or sides. 

HEPTARCHY, s. [urrd and .ip X »/. Gr.] a government in 
which seven persons rule independent of each other. 1 he 
.Saxon heptarchv included all England, which was divided into 
seven petty kingdoms, viz. those of Kent, the South Saxons, 
West Saxons, East Saxons, Northumberland, East Angles, and 
Mercia. 

II EH, pron. belonging to a female; of a she; of a woman; 
the oblique ease of she. 

HERA'Cl.IDiE, s. [Gr.] descendants, or rather priests and 
devotees of Hercules. In Chronology, the Return of the 11 r.- 
it.u i.i d.v. into Peloponnesus, forms a celebrated epocka, which 
constitutes the beginning of profane history; all the time pre¬ 
ceding that period being accounted fabulous, it happened in 
tlit year of the world 28<i2; 100 years after they had been ex¬ 
pelled, and 80 after the destruction of Troy. 

HE'HALl), .s. [Tent.] an officer who registers genealogies, 
adjusts and paints coat armour, and regulates funerals. An 
officer at aims, whose business it. is to declare war, to proclaim 
peace, to marshal all the solemnity at a coronation, christening, 
marriage, and funeral of princes, to emblazon and examine 
coats of arms, &e. Heralds were formerly held in much 
greater esteem than at present, and were created and chris¬ 
tened by the king, who, pouring wine from a gold cup upon 
their head, gave them the herald-name; but this is now done 
by the earl-marshal. They could not arrive at the dignity of 
Herald, without having been seven years pursuivant; nor 
quit the office of Herald, but to be made king at arms. The 
three chief Heralds are called Kitajs at Anns, the principal of 
which is called Garter; the next is Clnreurieiix; and the third 
Norrot /; the two last are also called Provincial Heralds. Be¬ 
sides these, there are six inferior Heralds, viz. York, Lancas¬ 
ter, Somerset, Chester, Richmond, and Windsor; to which, 
on the coming of king George I. to the crown, a new Herald 
styled Hanover Herald; and another styled (Honcenter King 
at Arms. The kings at arms, the Heralds, and the four pur¬ 
suivants, are a eollege or corporation, by a charter granted by 
Richard III. and have several privileges, as freedom from sub¬ 
sidies, tolls, (tec. Figuratively, a forerunner; omen, or token 
of something future. 

To HE'liALD, v. a. to introduce as by a herald. Not in 
use. 

HKRA'LDIC, a. relating to heraldry. 

HERALDRY, s. \heraulderie, Fr.] the art of armoury 
and blazoning, which comprehends the knowledge of what 
relates to solemn cavalcades and ceremonies of coronations, 
instalments, the creation of peers, nuptials, funerals, &e. 
Also, whatever relates to the hearing of arms, assigning those 
that belong to all persons, regulating their right aud prcce- 
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dencies in point of honour, and restraining those who have not 
a just claim from bearing coats of arms that do not belong to 
them. See Blazoning, Arms, Shield, Bearinq, &c. 

HERB, s. [herba, Lat. herbe, Fr.] in Botany, a plant whose 
stalks are soft, and have nothing woody in them; as grass or 
hemlock. In Cookery, a plant whose leaves are chiefly used; 
as sage or mint. Synon. A plant is any vegetable pro¬ 
duction arising from seed, but seems confined to such as are 
not very large. Herbs are those plants whose stalks are soft, 
and have no woody substance. 

HERBACEOUS, a. [herbaceus, I.at.] belonging to, or 
having the properties of herbs. Feeding on vegetable's. 

HERBAGE, s. [herbage, Fr.] a collective or general term 
applied to several sorts of herbs ; grass, or pasture, in Law, 
the tithe or right of pasture. 

HERBAL, s. a book containing the names and descriptions 
of plants. 

HERBALIST, s. a person skilled in plants. 

HER BA III ST, s. \Jterbartus, Lat.J one skilled in herbs. 

JIE'RBKLKT, [diminutive of herb] a small herb. 

HERBESCENT, a. [herbescens, Lat.J growing into herbs. 

HE'RBll), a. [Itrrhidiis, Lat.] covered with herbs. 

IIK'HBOUS, a. [herbustis, Lat.] abounding in herbs. 

IlE'ltBULENT, a. [from lirrbula, Lat.] containing herbs. 

HE'RBWOMAN, s. a woman who sells herbs. 

HKRJ1Y, a. partaking of the nature of herbs. 

HEllL'ULA'.XECM, an ancient city of Italy, near Na¬ 
ples, totally destroyed by an eruption of mount Vesuvius, 
m die reign of the emperor Titus. In the years 1 f>30 and 
1711, upon digging in these parts, something of this city 
was discovered. in 1738 fresh attempts were made, anil 
since that time a prodigious number of monuments of every 
kind have been discovered, such as paintings, statues, lms- 
toes furniture, uUnsils, &c. The situation was near where 
Portiei now sluids. 

HKlU'l l.EAN, a. a term applied to that which requires 
much strength, L.hoiir, and difficulty to perform; of extraor¬ 
dinary strength, like Hercules; large; massy. 

HERCULES, a fabulous hero, the reputed son of Jupiter 
by Alcmcun, bom at Thebes, in Bmoliu. By the envy of 
Juno he narrowly escaped death; for she sent two serpents 
to destroy him in his t nolle, hut lie overcame and killed 
them. The wrath of the goddess pursmd him through life; 
and she made him subject to Kuryslhciis, king of Messenia, 
usurper of the throne he ought to have enjoyed. This tyrant 
assigned him various dangerous undertakings, in the hope 
that he would perish in the execution; hut he came oil’ 
victorious, and they are commonly called the “ twelve labours 
of Hercules.” They were as follows: 1. lie overcame the 
lion of Nennea, whose skin lie wore continually afterwards; 
for which reason, painters, sculptors, &c. commonly represent 
him so dressed. 2. He destroyed the hydra, or monster with 
seven heads. 3. He conquered the Erymanthean boar. 4. 
He caught a hind with golden horns and brazen hoofs, in the 
forest of Parthcuia, after a year’s hunting. 5. He destroyed 
the harpies. 6. He subdued the Amazons, look their queen’s 
girdle, and obliged her to marry his friend Theseus. 7. He 
cleansed Augea's stable. 8. He overcame the Cretan bull, 
Pasiphae’s gallant, who vomited fire. 9. He killed Diomede, 
and his horses, which he had fed with men’s flesh. 10. He 
subdued the Spanish Geryon, and carried away his flock. 
11. He took away the golden apples from the garden of 
Hesperides, and killed the dragon that watched them. 12. 
lie brought Cerberus, the three-headed dog, from hell. In 
addition to those exploits he conquered the Centaurs, crushed 
Antheus to death between his arms, bore the heavens on his 
shoulders, to relieve Atlas, &o. After death, lie was taken 


into the number of the gods, and married Hebe, the goddess 
of Youth. The ancients moralize this table thus: By Hercules 
(they say) the strength of reason and philosophy is meant, 
which subdues and conquers our irregular passions ; and his 
marriage intimates that great and noble actions are always 
fresh blooming in the memory of all, being transmitted in the 
histories of their times to the latest posterity. 

HE'RCULES-PILLARS, anciently so called, are thought 
to be the two mountains which form the straits of Gibraltar; 
namely, Calpc on the side of Europe, and Avila on that of 
Africa. 

HERD, s. [ heord , Sax.] a number or multitude of beasts, 
generally applied to black cattle; Jtochs being applied to 
sheep. A company of men, in contempt or detestation. A 
keeper of cattle, or herdsman, from hyrd, Sax. hence goat¬ 
herd and sheep-lirrd, by contraction shepherd. 

To HERD, v. v. to gather together in multitudes, or com¬ 
panies, applied both to men and beasts; to Associate, or mix 
in any company. 

HERD GROOM,a keeper of herds. 

HE'RDMAN, or HERDSMAN, s. one employed in tend¬ 
ing cattle; formerly, an owner of herds. See Herd. 

HERE, ad. [her, Sax. hit r, Belg.] the place where a 
person is present. This place, applied to situation. The 
present state, opposed to a future one. Joined with there, 
it implies, no certain place. “ "tis ne ither here nor there.” 
Shah. It is also used in making an ollir or attempt: as 
“ Heirs for earnest;" and mlgaily in drinking a health; as 
“ Here's to you.” 

HERKABO'UTS, ad. near this place. 

HKRE'AFTF.H, ad. after the present time. Substantively, 
a future stale. “ Points out an hereafter.'' Addis. 

HERKAT, ad, at this. 

HEREBY', ad. by this; by this means. 

HERE'DITABI.E," a. [licnn hares, Lat.] that may he en¬ 
joyed by right of inheritance ; capable of being inheiited. 

HEREDITAMENT, s. [ lumdinm, Lat.] in Law, an i.:- 
herilanee, or estate descending by inheritance. 

HEREDITARILY, ad. by inheritance. 

HEREDITARY, a. [ hareditnrins, I.at.] possessid or 
claimed by ri^ht of inheritance; descending by inlieiitrmee. 

HE'liEEORD, the capital city of lien tbidslmv, with 
three markets, on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. If is 
pleasantly and eominodiously seated among delightful mea¬ 
dows and rich corn-fields, and is almost, encompassed by 
the Wye and two oilier rivers, over which are two bridges. 
It. is a large place, and Rad six parish churches, but two of 
them were demolished in the civil wars. It had also a cas¬ 
tle, which has been long destroyed. It is a bishop’s see, and 
• lie cathedral is a handsome structure. Its live-school is en¬ 
dowed with some exhibitions at each of the-universities. 'I he 
chief manufacture is gloves, many of which arc sent to Lon¬ 
don. It is governed by a mayor, six aldermen, and a sword- 
bearer. The streets are broad and paved ; and it is 28 miles 
W. by N, of Gloucester, and 13.0 AY. N. W. of London. It 
sends two members to parliament. Population 10,280. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, an English county, 40 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth, and bounded on the E. by Glou¬ 
cestershire mid Worcestershire, on the W. by Radnorshire and 
Brecknockshire, on the N. by Shropshire, and on the S. by 
Monmouthshire. It contains 220 parishes, one city, and 7 
market-towns, which now send seven members to parliament, 
besides the three for the county. The number of inhabitants 
is 110,970. The principal rivers are the Wye, which runs 
through the county, the Miinnow, the Lug, the Arrow, the 
Frame, the Ilorkncy, mid other lesser streams. The air is very 
good, and the soil fertile, especially in the vales. That part 
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towards Wales is liilly, and well stocked with flocks of 
sheep. It is chiefly noted for wool and cider. The capital 
low u is Hereford. 

HEREI'N, ad. in this; in this case, sense, or respect. 
HKRF.l'NTO, ad. into this. 

H KK E.VI L'TIC A1 1 , /». [ more properly eremitical ; from tpijiioc, 
Gr.] solitary; suitable to an hermit. 

HEREOF, ad. limn lienee; from this; of this. 
llKREO'N, or HKREUl’O \, ad. upon this. 

HERKO'UT, ad. out of this place. 

HEHESIARCH. s. |and Gr.] 11 loader, inven¬ 
tor, chief, or head, of a heresy. 

HE'RKSY. Gr.f used in a good sense, it implies 

a sect or collection of persons holding the same opinion: in 
this sense it is used in the original. Acts, xxiv. 14. hi a had 
sense, it implies a sect or number of persons separating from, 
and opposing the doctrine of, the catholic and orthodox church; 
in this sense it is used by St. Paid, 1 Cor. xi. 19. ( Jul. v. 20. 
and elsewhere. 

HE'KKTIC, ,v. [from aipcriKuc, G.] one who propagates his 
piivnie opinions, in opposition to the Catholic church.. In a 
light sense, any one whose opinion is erroneous. 

HERETICAL, a. containing heresy. 

HEUETICAI.LY, ad. after the manner of a heretic; with 
heresy; contrary to the true sense, of the Scriptures. 

HERETO', or HEREUNTO', ad. to tin’s; add to this. 

HERKTOFOTtE, ml. before the present time; formerly. 
HEREWITH, ad. with this. 

HE'RIOT, s. [hrrri/i/d, Sax.] in I.aw, a fine paid to the lord 
at. the death of a landholder, generally the best thing in the 
landholder’s possession ; usually a heasl. 

HE'R IT All I, K, a. jfrotn /iii'i'i’s, l.at.J in Law, that may he 
inherited; capable of inheritance. 

llK'IHTAGE, s. [hiritni/r, Fr.] an inheritance; an estate 
descending by right of inheritance ; an estate. In Divinity, 
the peculiar chosen people of the Deity, 

HERMA PHRODITE, s. [liom A'.ppijr and ’Aijtpuiiri/, the 
Greek names of Mercury and Venus] an animal iu which both 
sexes are united. 

HERMAPHRODITIC-AL, a. pattakiug of both sexes. 
HERMETIC, or IIERME'TICAL, a. [Iii’rwitiijur, Er. from 
'Kp/n/c, the Greek name of Mercury, who was imagined to he 
the inventor of chemistry] chemical.' 

HERMETICALLY, ad. in a chemical manner, or for the. 
purpose of Chemistry. A glass or vessel liirimticallij senhd, 
inis its mouth or neck closed in such a maimer, that even the 
most subtile spirit cannot transpire. ‘ 

HERMIT, s. [t’pp/n/c, G.] a person who lives in a desert, 
or at a distance from society, for the sake of contemplation or 
devotion. 

HERMITAGE, s. [Iicrmitai/c, Fr.] the cell, cot, or dwelling 
of a hermit. 

HE KM1TESS, s. a woman retired to devotion. 
HEKMITICAL, a. like a hermit; suitable to a her¬ 
mit. 

HE RMODACTYL, s. [T.ppijc and rucruXoc, Gr.] a medi¬ 
cinal root of a determinate and regular figure, and represent¬ 
ing the common figure of a heart cut in two, from half an inch 
1,11 inch iu length. It comes from Egypt and Syria, and was 
formerly used as a gentle cathartic. 

HERN, s. contracted from Huron, which sec. 

HE RNI1UTHERS, *. a sect of Christians, named also Mo¬ 
ravians and United Rrethren. 

HERNIA, s. [Lat.] in Medicine, a kind of rupture. 

11^ H () > *• [i|(«ac,Gr. Iirros, Lat.] a man eminent for bravery; 
or ot distinguished merit, abilities, or virtues; tire chief per¬ 
son in uu epic poem, or historic painting. 


I1EROTC, orHERO'ICAL, a. like a hero; noble; mag- 
nanimous; intrepid; performed under great disadvantages, 
and a railing remarkable courage and abilities. 

HERO ICALLY, ad. like a hero; magnanimously. 

HEROINE, s. [hholnc, Fr. i/pwiVtj or i/pun/, Gr.J a female 
of extraoidinary virtues and bravery; a female chief in an epic 
poem, or histone painting. 

HEROISM. *. [hcroistnr, Fr.] the qualities of a hero; re¬ 
strained sometimes to courage or intrepidity. 

HERON, is. [Inrun, Fr.] a bird with long slender legs, 
feeds on fish. Commonly pronounced and written 

hem. 

HERONRY, s. a place where herons breed. 

HE'EONSHAW, or HERNSHAW, s. a heron. 

HERPES, s. [ipTrijr, Gr.) a cutaneous heat or inflammation, 
divided into the hii'ixs Indians, which appears like millet-seed 
upon the skin, and the herpes cxedms, more corrosive, attend¬ 
ed with ruddy itching pustules, which in time ulcerate the 
parts. 

HERRING, s. [henna. Sax.] a small salt-water fish, com¬ 
ing in incredible shoals from Shetland, from thence to Scot¬ 
land, and so gradually round our island. A white lirrrini / is 
that which is sailed and pickled; a red herrimj, that which is 
salted and dried in smoke. 

IIE'liSCHLL, s. a planet, see Cu okoicm Sines. 

]I ERSE, v. [See Hd.iksi ] in Fortification, a lattice or port¬ 
cullis iu form of ;i harrow, beset with iron spikes, usually hung 
by a rope, to be let down in ease of a surprise, or when the 
outer gate lias been broken by a petard. 

HERSELF, the female personal pronoun, whereby a 
woman is spoken of as distinguished from others of lur 
sex. 

HE RTFORD, see HAurroun. 

HESITANCY, s. [htesUanlia, Lat.] a pause from speaking 
or acting, arising from an impediment of speech,doubt, or want 
of resolution; uncertainty; suspense ; dubiousness. 

To HESITATE, v. n. [luesilo, I.at.] to pause, or cease from 
action or speaking for want of resolution; to delay; to be in 
doubt; to make a difficulty. 

HESITATION, s. [luesitatio, Lat.] a pause or delay arising 
from doubt or suspicion; a scruple; an intermission of speech, 
ow ing to some natural impediment. 

11 ESl’ER, x. [ Kenrrpoc, Gr. Hesperus, Lat.] in Astronomy, 
the planet Venus, when she sets after the sun. 

11 ESPE'lll DES, in Antiquity, the fabulous daughters of Hes¬ 
perus, brother of Allas, who kept a garden full of golden ap¬ 
ples, guarded by a dragon; till Hercules, having laid the 
dragon asleep, stole away the fruit. 

11 ESSE, a country of Germany, in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine, bounded on the N. by the bishopric of Padcrbom and 
duchy of I’runswick ; on the E. by Thuringia; on the S. by 
Fulda and Wetter,win; and on the W. by the duchy of West¬ 
phalia and county of Waldcck. It is divided into the Upper 
and Lower: the latter, which is the N.part, lies on the rivers 
Werra, Fulda, Sehwalm, Diemel, and Weser, and is subject 
to Hesse Cassel; and the former, or the S. part, lies on the 
Uian, and belongs principally to Hesse Darmstadt. The 
house of Hesse is divided into four branches, namely, Cassel, 
Homberg, Darmstadt, and Khinfcls; Darmstadt has the title 
of Grand Duke, each of the others has the rank of Landgrave. 
The princes of Ilesse Cassel are Calvinists; of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, Lutherans; and the remaining two, which are branches of 
the second, are Hesse Khinfcls, Catholics; and Hesse Homberg, 
Calvinists. This country, which is about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, is surrounded by woods and mountains, the 
latter containing mines of iron and copper; in the middle are 
fine plains,fertile in corn and pastures; and there is plenty of 
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all sorts of fruits and honey. Hops arc likewise cultivated, 
which serve to make excellent beer ; and birch-trees are very 
common, from the sap of which wine is made. 

HEST, s. [hast, Sax.] the command, precept, law, or order 
of a superior. Used only in poetry. 

IIE'TEIIOCLLTE, s. [hetcroditum, Lat. from It epnc and 
»;XiW, Or.] a noun varying from the common forms of declen¬ 
sion. Figuratively, any person or tiling deviating from the 
common rule or standard. 

HETEROCL1TICAL, a. deviating from the common 
rule. 

HETERODOX, a. [from Srrpo c and cola, Gr.] contrary to 
the established opinion; opposed to orthodox. 

HETERODOX, s. a peculiar opinion. 

HETEROGK NEAL, a. [from irtpnc and ytVoc, Gr.] of a 
different nature, kind, or quality; dissimilar. 

HETEROGENEITY, s. [heterogenfite , Fr.] opposition of 
nature ; contrariety or difference of qualities. 

H ETEltOGE'NEOUS, (the g in this word and all its deriva¬ 
tives, is sounded soft) a. of a different kind; contrary, dis¬ 
similar, or different, in properties or nature. 

IIETERO'SCIANS, s. [from t-t/wc, and ado, Gr.] in Geo¬ 
graphy, those whose shadows, at noon-day, are always pro¬ 
jected or directed the saint' way ; such are those who live hi 
the temperate zones, the shadows of those within the northern 
tropic falling always north, as the shadows of those residing 
within the southern tropic fall- always to the south. In its 
primary sense it denotes those inhabitants of the earth, who 
have their shadows projected different ways from each other : 
in this sense, we, who inhabit the north temperate zone, 
are hctcruscians to those who inhabit the south temperate 
zone. 

To HEW, v. a. [part, hewn or hewed; hrnwan. Sax.] to 
cut by force with an edged instrument; to back; to chop ; 
to fell, form, or shape, with an axe. 

HE WER, s. one who cuts wood or stone. A quarrier, in 
sacred writ. 

HE'XAGON, s. [hr.ragone, Fr. »£ and yiavin, Gr.] a figure 
containing six sides or angles. 

llEXA'GONAL, a. having six sides or corners. 

llEXA'GONY, s. a figure of six angles. 

HEXAMETER, s. fig and /uV.-or, Gr.] a verse of six feet. 

IIEXA'NGULAR, a. [from if, Gr. and umjularis, Lat.] 
having six angles or corners. 

HF.'XAPOL), s. [fi; and viic or irout, Gr.] an animal with 
six feet. 

llEXA'STIOK, or llFAA'STICH, s. [if and <m X °c, Gr.] 
a poem consisting of six lines or verses. 

HE'XU AM, a town of Northumberland with a population 
of (5042 inhabitants, and a market on Tuesday. It is seated 
on the river Tyne, and was formerly famous for an abbey and 
church, one of which is now derived, and a great part of the 
other was pulled down by the Scots. It has a trade in leather, 
shoes, and gloves; and is 284 miles N. N. W. of London. 
Near this town, in 14(13, was fought a celebrated battle be¬ 
tween the Yorkists and Lancastrians, in which the latter were 
defeated, and Queen Margaret fled with her son, the prince 
of Wales, to the neighbouring woods, where she was protected 
by a robber, till she found an opportunity of getting over to 
the continent. 

HEY, interj. [from high] a word used to express sudden or 
mutual encouragement; an expression of joy. 

IlE'Y-DAY, interj. [for high day] an expression of frolic, 
or joy, and sometimes of surprise aud wonder. 

HE'Y-HO, interj. See Heigh-Ho. 

HE'YDON, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Thursday. It is seated on a river which soon 


falls into the Humber; and was formerly a considerable town, 
but is now much decayed, on account of the neighbourhood 
of Hull. It was disfranchised by the reform bill; and is 181 
miles N. by W. of London. Population 1080. 

IIE'YTESBURY, a borough of Wiltshire, disfranchised 
by the reform bill in 1832. It is seated on the Willy, 20 
uiiles W. N. W. of Salisbury, and 92 W. by S. of London. 
Its market is disused. Population 1412. 

HLl'TION, s. [hiutio, Lat.] the act of gaping. Seldom 
used. 

IHA'TUS, s. [Lat.] an aperture or breach; the opening of 
the mouth-by pronouncing one word ending, and another be¬ 
ginning with, a vowel, in Grammar, a fault in composing, 
arising from the use of two words together, the former of 
which ends, and the latter begins with, a vowel. In Manu¬ 
scripts, a gap or defect in the copy. 

HIBERNAL, a. [Inhcmns, Lat.] relating to the winter. 

HIBE'RXIA, ail ancient name of Ireland. 

HIBERNIAN, a. [from Hibernia, Lat.] belonging to Ire¬ 
land. Snbstantivt.lv, a native or inhabitant of Ireland. 

HI CCOUGH, lockup, x. [ tiotjutt, Fr. hickcn, Dan.] a 
convulsive, interrupted, and uneasy motion of the diaphragm 
anil parts adjacent, made in drawing in the breath, whereby 
the muscle, retiring impetuously downwards, impels the other 
parts beneath it, and is accompanied with a sonorous explosion 
of the air through the mouth. 

To HI CCOUGH, v. n. to sob or make a noise from a con¬ 
vulsive or spasmodic concussion of the diaphragm. 

HrUKU ALL, or 1HCKWAY, s. a sort of bird; a kind of 
small woodpecker. 

1TH), HI DDEN, the part. pass, of Hide. 

To HIDE, v. a. [prefer, hid; hidan. Sax.] to conceal, or 
withdraw front a person's sight or knowledge. 

HIDE, s. [hiinde, Brig.] the skin of any brute, either raw 
or dressed; the human skin, in contempt. Hide of laud, such 
a quantity of land as might be ploughed with one plough 
within the compass of a year, or as would maintain a family; 
some call it GO, some 80, and some 100 acres. 

HI DEBOUND, a. in Farriery, applied to ahorse, when 
his skin sticks so hard to Itis ribs and back, that it cannot be 
pulled or loosened. In Botany, applied to trees, when the 
bark will not give way to the growth. Harsh; reserved ; uu- 
tractuhlc. Figuratively, niggardly; penurious. 

HI DEOUS, a. [Iiideux, Fr. j affecting with fear, terror, or 
horror; shocking; dreadful; terrific; horrible. 

HI DEOUSLY, ad. so as to frighten or shock. 

HI DEOUSNESS, s. that quality which renders a person 
or thing an object of terror; horribleness; terrihlcness. 

ELDER, s. one who conceals himself, or withdraws from 
sight. 

To HIE, r. a. \hicgan. Sax.] to hasten or go in baste. 
Formerly it was used with the reciprocal pronouns liimsdj, &e. 
but is now scarcely ever used except in poetry. 

HI ERARCH, iii-er-ark, s. |/r(«Vv;/c, Gr.] the chief of a 
sacred order. Figuratively, the duet nt any establishment. 

HIERARCHICAL, lii-er-ar-ki-kal, a. belonging to the 
spiritual order, or to ecclesiastical government. 

HLERAUCHY, hi-e-rar-ky, s. [o(»'('X , «> Gr.] in Divi¬ 
nity, sacred government, or the order and subordination 
among the several ranks of angels; an ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment. 

HI'ERES, a cluster of small island., in the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the coast of France, opposite the town of Ilieres, in 
the department of Var. Three of them, namely, Porqtierolles, 
Porteros, or Port Cross, and Bagueau, are inhabited; and 
the isle of Titan, or Levant, the largest of then, is capable of 
cultivation. They abound in medicinal plants. Between 
6 F 
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these islands and the continent is the Road or Gulf of Hieres, 
affording an excellent and capacious shelter for large 
squadrons. 

HI'ERES, a town of France, in the department of Var, 
seated on the skirts of a mountain, in a pleasant and fruitful 
country, in which arc found the best fruits of France. During 
great part of the winter, the verdure of the country is as fine 
as in the spring, and, in many gardens, green pease may be 
gathered. Near the town are large salt-works; and a canal 
is cut from the salt lakes to the sea. It is 12 miles K. of 
Toulon, and 350 S. by E. of Paris. I.at. 43. 5. N. Ion. 
6. 20. K. 

HIEROGLYPH, or HIEROGLYPHIC, s. [from Updc, 
sacred, and Or. to engrave or carve, because origi¬ 

nally carved on walls or obelisks] an emblem or picturesque 
representation of something. This, being the first method of 
writing, was generally understood by every one : but when 
characters were introduced instead of pictures, the meaning of 
hieroglyphics became at length unintelligible. Being made 
use of by the Egyptian priests to keep the mysteries of their 
religion from the knowledge of the vulgar, they were called 
hieroglyphics, or sacred characters. 

HIEROGLYPHIC, or HIEROGLY'PHTCAL, a.. [hicro- 
glyphiquc, Fr.] emblematical; expressive of some meaning 
beyond what immediately appears. 

IIIEROGLY'PHICALI.Y, ad. emblematically. 
HIERO'GRAPHY, s. [from hpoc anil yp<'n/,ui, Gr.] holy 
writing. 

HIEROPHANT, s. [ iepmj>urri)c, Gr.] one who teaches 
the rules of religion; a priest. 

To HI'GGLF., v. n. [of uncertain etymology, perhaps cor¬ 
rupted from haggle] to beat, down the price of u thing iu a 
bargain ; to be long in agreeing on the price of a commodity : 
to sell provisions from door to door; this, according to Dr. 
Johnson, seems to be the original meaning. 

HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY, ad. [a cant word cor¬ 
rupted from higgle, higglers carrying a huddle, or mod- 
ley of provisions together] in a confused or disorderly 
manner. 

HI'GGLER, s. one who sells provisions by retail from door 
to door. 

HIGH, (pronounced hi : the gh in this word and all its 
derivatives and compounds being mute) a. \heah. Sax.] long 
upwards, or the distance of the top of a thing from the 
ground ; as “ The monument is 202 feet high.” “ The tower 
of St. Paul’s, before it was consumed by tire, was 528 feet 
high, exclusive of a pole of copper, whereon was a cross 15.] 
feel high.” Elevated in place. Raised above the earth, 
applied to the mind. Exalted, applied_ to rank, condition, 
or nature. Refined or sublime, applied to thoughts or sen¬ 
timents. High blood, noble; above the vulgar. Violent, 
loud, or tempestuous, applied to wind. Ungovernable, tur¬ 
bulent, applied to the passions. Joined with time, complete, 
full, proper, or almost elapsed. Strong, hot, warm with 
spices, applied to food. Receding from the equator, or, 
towards the pole, applied to latitude. Capital, opposed to 
little or petty; as “ high treason.’' Dear, or costing much, 
applied to price. High when used in Composition, has a 
great variety of meanings, but generally includes the idea of 
a great degree of any quality. From high, from above; from 
a superior region; from heaven. On high, aloft; above:-' 
into superior regions; into heaven. 

Hi Gil A M- iE li R E ItS, a*town of Northamptonshire, go¬ 
verned by a mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is seated 
on an ascent, on the eastern batiks of the river Nen; and sends 
one member to parliament. It had formerly a castle, now 
in ruins; and it has an alms-house for 12 men and 1 woman. 


with a good free-school. It is 25 miles E. S. E. of Coventry, 
and 65 N. N. W. of London. Population 965. 

HIGH-BLOWN, a. much pulled up. 

HIGH-BORN, a. of noble extraction. 

HI GH-BUILT, o. of a lofty structure; of great length 
upwards; covered with lofty buildings. 

HIGH COLOURED, a. deep or glaring in colour. 

HI GH-FED, a. pampered, or living on luxurious diet. 

HIGH-FLIER, s. one that carries his opinions to extra¬ 
vagance. 

HIGH-FLOWN, a. elevated; proud; as “High-flown 
hopes.” Denham. Turgid; extravagant; as, “ A high-flown 
hyperbole.” L’Estrange. 

HIGH-FLYING, part, extravagant in claims or opinions. 

Hi OHO ATE, a large populous hamlet, in the parishes 
of Hornsey and Pancras, 4 miles N. by W. of London. It 
has its name from its high situation on the top of a hill, and 
a gate erected there about 400 years ago, to receive toll for 
the bishop of London. An ancient practice long prevailed 
here, and is still occasionally resorted to, of swearing travel¬ 
lers and visitors on the horns. A pair of large horns, fixed 
to the end of a staff, is brought out for the party to hold, 
while a kind of burlesque oath is administered, that he will 
never eat brown bread when lie can get white, and other things 
of the same kind, which is altered according to the sexes, 
with an allowance of adding to each article the words, “ Ex¬ 
cept 1 like the other better.” The whole being over, the 
juror kisses the horns, and pays a shilling for the oath, 
llighgate has a free-school, built by lord chief baron Chol- 
mondeley, in 1562, which was enlarged in 1570 by Bundys, 
bishop of London, who also built the chapel, commonly called 
Highgate church. 

HIGHLAND, s. a place abounding in mountains. 
HIGHLANDERS, a people in the N. of Scotland, who in¬ 
habit the mountainous parts, and have long been remarkable 
for their particular dress, which some suppose to be like that 
of the ancient Romans. They are generally strong, able- 
bodied men, and make excellent soldiers. They were divided 
into several clans, each of which had a chief or head, and 
whom they generally followed in case of war, or even in a 
rebellion ; but now this subordination is taken away by act of 
parliament, and attempts are making to introduce manufac¬ 
tures and trade among them. 

HIGHLY, ad. lofty, applied to place or situation. In a 
great degree; in a proud, arrogant, or ambitious manner. 
HIGII-METTLED, a. proud, or ardent of spirit. 
HIGH-MINDED, a. proud; arrogant. 

IIIGHMOST, a. [an irregular word] highest; higher in 
situation than another; topmost. 

HIGHNESS, s. loftiness or distance from the surface of 
the earth; a title given to princes, formerly to kings. Dig¬ 
nity of nature; supremacy. Perfection too great to be com¬ 
prehended, applied to the Deity. 

IlIGH-SPITHTED, «. bold; daring; insolent 
HIGIIT, imp. verb, was named; was called. Now obso¬ 
lete, except in burlesque writing. 

HIGII-PRINCIPLED, a. extravagant in notions of po» 
litics. 

HI GH-RED, a. deeply red. 

HIGH-STOMACHED, o. obstinate; easily provoked; 
proud ; lofty. 

HI'GHWATEIl, s. the utmost flow, the greatest swell, or 
that slate of the tide when it ceases to flow up. 

IHGHWA'Y, s. a free passage for the king’s subjects, 
and therefore called the King’s Highway, though the free¬ 
hold of the soil belongs to the lord of the manor, or the 
owner of the land. Those ways that lead from one tow. 
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to another, and such as are drift or cart ways, and are for 
all travellers in great roads, or that communicate with them, 
arc Highways only; and, as to their reparation, are under 
the care of surveyors. “ As the Romans always elevated 
their public roads above the circumjacent country, by a cause¬ 
way of stone, or else by earth thrown up, such roads came 
to be called by the name which they have retained of the 
highwayBlakeway. 

HI GHWAYMAN, s. a robber that plunders on the public 
roads. 

HI'GIIWORTH, a town of Wiltshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Wednesday. It is seated on a hill, in the 
midst of a rich plain, near the Vale of White-horse, 110 miles 
N. of .Salisbury, and 77 W. of London. Population 3127. 

Hl'GlI-WROUGHT, a. finished to great perfection; with 
great pains and labour. 

HILA'HITY, x. [hilaritns, Lat.] gaiety; mirth. 

HI LARY, s, [Hilarins, a Roman saint] a term which be¬ 
gins in January, so called from the feast of St. Hilarius, cele¬ 
brated about that time. 

IIl'LDING, s. a contemptible, cowardly fellow. A mean 
or worthless woman. 

HILL, s. [hil, Sax.] an eminence, or elevation of ground 
less than a mountain. 

IUlJj MORTON , a town of Warwickshire, seated on a 
rivulet that comes from Creek in Northamptonshire, and falls 
into the Avon below Clifton, partly on a hill, and partly on 
moorish ground, whence its name, not far from Rugby, and 
83 miles N. W of London. Market on Tuesday. 

Hl'LLOCK, s. a little hill. 

HI'LLY, a. full of hills; unequal on the surface. 

IIILT, x. [/eft, Sax.] the handle of any instrument, but pe¬ 
culiarly of a sword. 

HIM, pron. the oblique case of he, [from him, Sax.] the 
dative and ablative of lie Him and his, though now only ap¬ 
plied to males were formerly used as a neuter, as he still is, in 
the West of England. 

IHMSK'LF, prim, [hyssylfes. Sax.] in the nominative, of 
the same signification as he, only more emphatical, and to 
distinguish the person it is applied to from any other. It is 
also used with a personal pronoun, by way of emphasis; as 
“ He himself;” “ God himself is with us.” In the oblique 
cases it mostly has a reciprocal meaning; as, “ He hid him- 
self" With by prefixed, it signifies alone, unaccompanied; 
as, “ He went by himself.” Among ancient authors it is used 
instead of itself: “ As high as heaven himself." Shak. 

HIN, s. [Heb.] a Hebrew measure, containing about ten 
Winchester pints. 

HI' NCKLEY, an ancient town of Leicestershire, governed 
by a mayor, containing two churches, one of which is large with 
a lofty spire, and about 750 houses, with a population of about 
7,180 souls. Prom a high ground near the town, 50 churches 
may be seen, besides gentlemen’s seats. It was formerly much 
larger, as the back-lanes between the orchards appear to have 
been once streets; and traces of its ancient castle and walls 
are still to be seen. It has a considerable manufacture of 
stockings ; and is 12 miles S. W. of Leicester, and 99 N. N. 
W. of London. Market on Monday, and a noted fair on Au¬ 
gust 28. 

HIND, a. [comparative hinder, superlative hindmost; hyn- 
din. Sax.] backward, opposed to fore. 

IIIND, s. [hinde. Sax.] the female of a hart, stag, or 
red deer; the first year she is called a calf, the second a 
hearse, sometimes a brocket’s sister, and the third a. hind. A 
servant, from hine, Sax. A peasant; a boor, from /line¬ 
man, Sax. 

HI'NDBERRY, s. the raspberry bramble. 


To HI'NDER, v. a. [ hindrian , Sax.] to prevent; to delay; 
to stop or impede; to obstruct. 

HI'NDER, a. [the comparative of IIi n n] that is placed 
backwards, or in a position contrary to that of the face. 

Hl'NDERANCE, s. obstruction; impediment. 

IH'NDERER, s. any person or thing that prevents or 
stops any undertaking, or retards it by difficulties. 

HI'NDERLING, s. a paltry, worthless, degenerate animal. 

lll'NDERMOST, or more properly HI NDMOST, a. [the 
proper superlative of Hind] the last in order; the farthest otf 
in situation. 

HENDON, an ancient borough in Wiltshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It was disfranchised in 1832, and is 20 miles 
W. of Salisbury, and 97 W. by S. of London. 

Hl'NDOOS, the same with Gentoos, which see. 

III'NDOOSTAN, See India. 

HINGE, s. a joint, of iron or other metal, moving on a 
pivot, which fastens two pieces of board t gether, so as they 
may play buckwuids and forwards without being separated. 
Doors arc, by means of this mechanism, so hung as to open 
aud shut. Figuratively, a governing rule or principle. To 
be off the hinges, to be in a state of irregularity or disorder. 

To I11NGE, r. a. to furnish with, or hang upon hinges. 
Figuratively, to bend like a hinge. 

Hl'NGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with u market on Satur¬ 
day; 97 miles N. E. of London. Population 1539. 

To HINT, v. a. [niter, Fr. according to Skinner] to 
bring to mind by slight allusion; to mention imperfectly; 
to drop a word, from which the hearer may trace out something 
not mentioned. To allude to, to touch slightly upon. 

HINT, x. a faint notice; a remote allusion; an insinuation, 
by which a hearer may have a knowledge of what is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned; a suggestion; an intimation. 

HIP, x. [hype, Sax.] the joint or lleshy part of the thigh. 
In Botany, I he fruit of the briar or dog-rose; from heopa, 
Sax. In Medicine, a contraction of hypochondriac. 

To HIP, r. a. to sprain or shoot the hip. 

HIP, interj. a word used in calling to a person, in order to 
stop, or bring him towards one. 

Hl'PPISli, a. a corruption of Hypochondriac. 

HIPPOCE'NTAUR, s. [ iiriroxtVruvpoc, Gr.] a fabulous 
monster, half a horse and half a man. 

HI'PPOCRASS, s. [Fr.] a medicated wine. 

HIPPOCRATES’ SLEEVES, s. a woollen bag made in 
the form of a pyramid, by joining the two-opposite corners of 
a square piece of Uaunel together; used in straining of syrups, 
wines, &c. 

Hl'PPOGRlFF, s. [iinroc and ypo\h, Gr.] a winged horse. 

lllPPOPO'TAML'S, x. [iWoe and rurupoc, Gr.J the river 
horse; ng animal found in the Nile. 

IH'PNIIOT, a. having the hip sprained or out of joint. 

To HIRE, v. a. [hymn. Sax.] to procure a thing for a cer¬ 
tain time, at a price agreed on; to engage a person to work a 
certain time; to do a particular service tor a sum of money. 
Figuratively, to bribe or prevail on a persou to do a thing for 
the sake of money, which he would not do otherwise. 

HIRE, x. money paid for the use of a thing, or wages paid 
a person for labour and attendance. 

HI'RELING, x. one who works for wages. In Scripture, a 
mercenary person, or one who has no other regard for him 
■whom he serves, or the things he is entrusted with, but u mere 
prospect of lucre. 

HIRELING, a. serving for hire; mercenary; venal; act¬ 
ing merely for the sake of lucre. 

HIRER, s. one who pays money for the use of a thing, or 
engages the service of another for wages. 

Ill RSL'TK, a. [ hirsutus , Lat.] rough and rugged. 
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HIS, pron. post, [hyt, Sax.] this word is masculine, and 
shews that a thing belongs to the person mentioned before. It 
was formerly used, and in the West of England is still used in 
a neutral sense, instead of its. 

To HISS, v. n. [hissen, Belg.] to make a noise resembling 
that of a serpent; to use with the highest degree of contempt; 
to explode or condemn a performance. 

HISS, «. a noise made by forcing the breath through the 
teeth when shut ; a noise made by a serpent, and some other 
animals ; censure, or an expression of contempt and disappro¬ 
bation, shewn by hissing. 

HIST, interj. a word used to command silence. 

IIISTO'RIAN, s. [from hisloricus, I.at.] one who gives an 

account of facts and events; a writer of history. 

HISTO'RIC, or IIISTO'IUCAL, a. [hisloricus, Lat.] con¬ 
taining or giving an account of facts or events; suitable or 
belonging to history. 

IIlSTO'RJCALLY, ad. in the manner of history; byway 
of narrative. 

To HI.STO'RIFY, v. a. to relate or record in history. 

HISTORIO GRAPHER, s. [iaroptoypu^nic, Gr.] a professed 
historian, or writer of history; a narrator. 

IllSTOlUO'GRAPHY, s. [from iirropta and yphifiui, Gr.] 
the art or employment of an historian. 

HfSTORY, s. [loToptu, Gr. historia, Lat.] a narration or 
description of several transactions, actions, or events, of a 
state, king, or private person, delivered in the order in which 
they happened; a narration or relation. In Painting, it de¬ 
notes a picture composed of divers figures, or persons, repre¬ 
senting some transaction, either real or feigned. Natural 
History, is a description of the productions of nature, whether 
plants, animals, vegetables, rivers, &c. 

HISTRIONIC, or IIISTRIO'NICAL, a. [from hislrio, 
Lat. histrioiiique, Fr.] befitting the stage; suitable to a player, 
belonging to the theatre; becoming a buffoon. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY, ad. after the manner of a player. 

To HIT, v. a. [ hitte , Dan. according to Junius] to strike 
with a blow; to touch a mark aimed at by a person at a dis¬ 
tance ; to attain; to reach a point, to strike a ruling passion ; 
to mention a person’s peculiar foible, used with off. To de¬ 
termine precisely; to pitch upon with labour. Neuterly, to 
clash, applied to two things which arc made to touch each 
other. To chance luckily; to succeed; to light on. 

HIT, *. a stroke; a chance; a fortuitous event; a disco¬ 
very made by chance. 

To HITCH, v. n. [hiegan. Sax.] to be caught as upon a 
hook ; t.o move by jerks; to become entangled. 

HI'TCHF.L, s. [heckel, Tent.] the instrument with which 
flax is beaten and combed. See Hatch ki.. 

To Ml’TClIEL, v. a. to beat or comb flax or heqip. 

HI'TCNIN, formerly called Hitchend, a populous town of 
Hertfordshire, reckoned the second in the county, for number 
of streets, houses, anil inhabitants, with a considerable mar¬ 
ket for wheat, malt, &c. on Tuesday. It is situated near a 
wood called Hitch, on the rivulet Hi/., (which drives two mills 
here, and runs to Ickleford,) 1/5 miles N. N. W. of Hartford, 
and 34 N. W. of London. Inhabitants, .0/521. 

HIT/IE , or Hythe, a borough in Kent, one of the Cinque 
Ports, governed bv a mayor. It had formerly 4 parishes, but 
now only one: and its harbour is choked up. There is a very 
remarkable pile of dry bones in this town, 28 feet long, 6 
feet broad, and 8 high; they are preserved in a va- ! undei 
the church, like books in a library, and consist of several 
thousand heads, arms, legs, thigh-bones, &c. some very gi¬ 
gantic ; and appear, by an inscription, to be the remains of 
die Danes and Britons, killed in a battle near this place, 
prior to the Norman conquests. It is 10 miles S. \V. of Dover, 


end 68 S. E. of London, and sends one member to parlia¬ 
ment. Market on Saturday. Population 2287. 

HITHE, s. [hythe, Sax.] a small port, haven, or wharf, for 
landing goods; hence Queen-hithe, Lamb-hithc, now corrupted 
to Lambeth. - 

HI'THER, a■ nearer; towards this part. 

HI'THER, ad. [hither, Sax.] to this place, including mo¬ 
tion from Borne other; used in opposition to thither. Hither 
and thither, from this place to that. To this end, design, or 
argument; in this sense. 

HI'THERMOST, a. [superlative of AitAer] nearest to us; 
nearest on this side. 

HITHERTO, ad. to this time; yet; not till this ti.mc; at 
every time till the present. 

HITHERWARD, or HITHERWARDS, ad. [hyther- 
weard, Sax.] this way ; towards this place. 

HIVE, s. [hyfc. Sax.] a small convenient, house or lodging 
for bees, wherein they live and form their cells. Figuratively, 
the bees contained in a hive; a company. 

To HIVE, i*. a. to put into hives. Figuratively, to contain 
as in a hive; to receive, as to an habitation. 

H 1'V ER, s. one who covers bees with hives. 

IIO, or IIO'A, interj. [c.ho! Lat.] a sudden exclamation, 
to give notice of approach ; or to fix attention. 

HOAR, a. [har. Sax.] white; white with frost or age. 

HOARD, x. | herd. Sax.] money or any thing else laid up 
in secret; a hidden heap or stock. 

To HOARD, v. a. to lay up store; to lay up money in 
heaps and in secret. Neuterly, to make hoards. 

HO'ARDEIt, s. one that heaps up treasure, and hides it. 

HO'A R FROST, s. the congelations of dew in frosty morn¬ 
ings on the grass, or on the ground. 

HO’ARHOUNl), s. a plant, useful in rheums. 

llO'ARINESN, $. the quality of appearing white; whiteness 
occasioned by age. Figuratively, old age. 

HOARSE, a. [has. Sax. hcersch, Belg.] having the voice 
rough, as with a cold ; having a rough sound. 

HO'ARNELY. ad. speaking roughly, us with a cold; with 
a rough harsh voice or sound. 

HO ARSENESS, s. [hasnrsse, Sax.] roughness of voice or 
sound ; the harshness occasioned by a cold. 

HO'ARY, a. [Iiarumj, Sax.] white, or whitish; white or 
grey with age or frost; mouldy ; mossy; rusty. 

To IIO'BBLE, v. ii. [to hop, to liopplc, to hobble; hitbbelcn, 
or fiohlen, Belg.] to walk lamely or awkwardly ; or with fre¬ 
quent hitches. To move roughly, or unevenly, applied to 
verse. Actively to embarrass ; to perplex. 

HO’BBLE, s. uneven, awkward gait. A difficulty. 

HO'BBLINGLY, ad. with a halting or awkward gait. 

HO BBY, s. [hobernu, Fr. lioppe, Goth.] a species of hawk; 
a pacing horse; a stick hung with hells, &c. on which children 
get astride and ride. Figuratively, a stupid fellow. A favourite 
pursuit or object. 

IIO'BGOBI.ING, s. an elf, or chief among the goblins. 

110 BIT, s. a small mortar, for annoying an enemy at a dis¬ 
tance with little bombs. 

HO BNAIL, s. a nail with a thick strong head, so called, 
because used in shoeing a hobby or little horse. 

IIO’BNAILED, a. covered with hobnails. 

IIO'BNOB, ad. [more properly Hab-hab] at random; at 
the merry of chance; without any rule. 

HOCK, s. [the same with Hough; huh, Sax.] the joint be¬ 
tween the knee and the fetlock ; the fore end or quarter ot a 
flitch, or the less and bony end of a gammon of bacon. Old 
strong beer, wine, &e. particularly old strong Rhenish wine, 
so called from llockheim on the Maine. 

HO'CKIIERB, s. a plant, the same with die mallows. 
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To HO'CKLE, v. a. to hamstring; to cut the sinews near 
the ham or hock. To mow stubble. 

IIO'CUS PO'CUS, s. legerdemain; juggle; cheat; slight 
of hand; a conjurer, or juggler. It may be a corruption of 
the words, Hoc est corpus, used by Roman Catholics at the 
consecration of the sacramental bread; or rather of Ockus 
Bacchus, a magician and daemon of the Northern mythology. 

HOD, s. [hod, Sax.] a kind of trough in which labourers 
carry mortar on their shoulders to bricklayers or masons. 

HO'DDESDON, a town of Hartfordshire, hear the river 
Lea, with a market on Thursday. It is a great thoroughfare 
on the north road, and is 4 miles S. K. of Hartford, and 17 
N. by E. of London. Population 1615. 

HO'DGE-PODGE, s. [hacht poche, Fr.] a medley, or odd 
mixture of ingredients huddled or boiled together. 

HODIERNAL, a. [hodiernus , Lat.] of to-day. 

IIO'DMAN, s. a labourer that carries mortar in a hod. 

HOE, s. [houwe, Belg. houc, Fr.] an instrument used in 
cutting or scraping up the earth, with the blade at right angles 
to the handle. 

To HOE, v. a. [ houer , Fr. houwen, Belg.] to cut earth 
with a hoc; to weed with a hoe; to scrape earth over the 
roots of plants by means of a hoe. 

HOG, s. [ hutch, Brit.] a general name for a swine; a cas¬ 
trated boar. A sheep of one or two years old, from hogclz. 
Norm. Fr. a young wether sheep. Figuratively, a brutish, 
selfish, or greedy person. To bring one’s hogs to a Jinr market, 
to be disappointed, or to take a great deal of pains for nothing. 

llO'GCOTK, s. the same with Hoc. sty, which see. 

HO GGISH, a. having the qualities of a bog. Figuratively, 
brutish ; greedy; selfish. 

llO'GGlSHNESS, s. the quality in which a person re¬ 
sembles a hog; selfishness; greediness; or brutishness. 

HOGH, s. [hoogh, Belg.]. a hill or rising ground. Obsolete. 

HO'GIIERD, s. a keeper of hogs. 

ilO'GSlIF.AD, s. [og shood, Belg.] a measure of liquids 
containing sixty-three gallons; a vessel or cask containing 
sixty-three gallons; any large cask. 

IIO'GSTY, s. the place in which swine are confined. 

HOGUE, Cape La, the N. AV. point of Normandy, in the 
department of the Chauuel, E. of the isle of Alihmcy, and 
N. W. of Cherburgh. Opposite the town of l.a llogue, in 
Hid-i the English and Dutch fleet, under admiral Russell, de¬ 
feated the French fleet; and on*the following day, admiral 
Hooke burnt the French admiral's ship, the Royal Sun, with 
twelve more men of war. I.at. 49. 54. N. lon.’l. 52. W. 

HO'GVVASH, s. draff given to, or only fit for swine. 

HOl'DEN, s. [hoe.den, Brit.] a romping, awkward girl. 

To IIOI'DEN, r. n. to romp indecently. 

To HOISE, or HOIST, v. a. [,hausscr , Fr.] to lift, or raise 
up on high. 

HOLBEACII, or HOLBECHE, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Thursday, in a flat among the dykes; 12 
miles S. by E. of Boston, and 109 N. by E. of London. 

To HOLD, t>. a. [preter. held, part. puss, held or /widen; 
haldan, Goth, and Sax.] to grasp in the hand ; to gripe ; to 
retain; to keep. Figuratively, to maintain, support, or slick 
to, an opinion. To possess or enjoy. To stop, restrain, or 
suspend, applied either to the tongue or hand. To perse¬ 
vere or continue in a design. To solemnize or celebrate. 

‘ He held a feast.” 1 Sam. xxv. 36. To assemble or collect 
together. “ The queen— holds her parliament.” Shah. To 
continue in any state ; to retain. To offer; to propose ; to 
form; to plan. To manage. To hold forth, in common 
and low discourse, to preach or deliver a discourse in pub¬ 
lic. To exhibit or present to a person’s view. To stretch 
fortli or from the body, applied to the arm, or any thing held 


in the hand. To hold up, to raise aloft; to sustain, to sup¬ 
port Neutcrly, to last, endure, or remain uubroken. To 
stand; to be right. To stand up for; to adhere. To be de¬ 
pendent on. To derive right. To hold up, applied to the 
weather, means, it is fair. 

HOLD, at the beginning of a sentence, though it has the 
appearance of an inteijcction, is really the preseut tense of the 
imperative mood; and means, forbear, stop, be still. 

HOLD, s. die act of seizing or keeping a thing fast in the 
hand; a seizure or grasp ; something which may aflord sup* 
port, when seized by the hand; a catch; the power of seizing 
or keeping; a prison, or place of custody. In a ship the part 
between the' keelson and the lower deck. A lurking-place ; 
the lurking-place or den of a wild beast. A fortified place; a 
fort. Figuratively, power; influence. 

HO'LDER, s. one who keeps any thing in his hand by shut¬ 
ting it. A tenant, or one who occupies lands or tenements of 
another by lease; a possessor, as a holder of stock. With up, 
one who supports. With in, one who restrains, or keeps back. 

HO'LDERFORTH, s. an haranguer ; one who preaches or 
speaks in public: a word of contempt. 

IIO'LDERNESS, a division of the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, remarkable for its large breed of horned cattle and 
and horses. It hud the title of an eatldom. 

HO'LDFAST, s. any thing by which a d«..or is fastened 
when put close; a catch, a hook. 

IIOLDSWOK'TH, or Iloldsworthy, a large, town in Devon¬ 
shire, with a mmket on Saturday, seated between two branche s 
of the river Tamar; 44 miles AV. by N. of Exeter, and 214 AV. 
by S. of London. Population 1G2S. 

HOLE, s. [hoi, Sax.] a cavity, narrow and long; a den; 
a perforation or cavity made with a borer; a rent or cut in a 
garment. Figuratively, a mean dwelling or house ; a subter¬ 
fuge; a shift. 

HO'LIDAM, s. a word in ancient writers, signifying Blessed 
Lady, used as an oath : “ By my Ilolidam.” 

HO'LILY, ad. in a pious manner; inviolably. 

HO LINESS, s. when applied to God, that attribute which 
represents him as disliking and detesting all wickedness. Ap¬ 
plied to men, an absolute abhorrence to all kinds of sin, and 
aconfoimity to the nature and will of God; the state of being 
hallowed, consecrated, or sanctified; the title assumed by the 
Pope. Sanctity; piety; goodness. 

IlO'LLA, interj. [hola, Fr.] a word used in calling to 
a person at a distance or out of sight. Fscd substantively bv 
Milton. “ List, list!—some far oil holla breaks the silent air.” 

To HO'LLA, v. a. [Johnson says this word is now viti- 
ously written hollo by the best authors; and sometimes 
holloa ] to cry out with a loud voice. “ In his ear I'll holla. 
Mortimer.” “ AV'hat holloing and what stir is this <" Shah. 

IIGLLAND, or Dutch St /hi/ lands, a country of Europe, 
extending 150 miles from X. to S. and 100 ft out E. lo\V.; 
bounded on the N. ami AV. by thd German Ocean, on the K. 
by AVestphalia, and outlie S. by Belgium. It eomprises the 
seven provinces of Groningen, Friesland, Overysscl, Golder- 
land, Utrecht, Zealand, and Holland Proper, with Duteh 
Brabant, which was styled the Land of the Generality. These 
long constituted a powerful republic, under the title of the Seven 
United Provinces. This country was a part of that inhabited 
by the ancient Batavi, and is still frequently denominated Ba¬ 
tavia ; but more usually Holland, from the chief province, 
which signifies a low, hollow country. The. principal rivers aie 
the A’ssel, the Rhine, the Vccht, the AVaal, the Meuse or Maes ; 
the Dommct, and the. Scheldt. The air and water are had, am! 
the soil naturally produces little else than turf; yet the Dutch, 
by incessant industry, lmve rendered their com‘rv one of lie 
richest spots of Europe for population and properly. Amu ®5 
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the most valuable productions of the country, may be reckonea 
its excellent cattle; and large quantities of madder are ex¬ 
ported, chiefly cultivated in Zealand. The principal revenue 
arises from the herring, cod, and whale fisheries. The Dutch 
trade, though not so extensive as formerly, is still considerable, 
and renders the country a kind of universal warehouse for the 
commodities of every quarter of the globe. The Dutch have 
colonies and settlements in Asia, particularly in the Spice 
Islands, also in Guinea, and in the West Indies, and South 
America. The domestic commerce is carried on by means of 
numerous canals, which answer the purpose of high roads in 
other countries : and the country contains thousands of wind¬ 
mills for sawing timber, grinding corn, &c. The manufactures 
also are various and extensive. From 1579 to 1795, the United 
Provinces formed a political confederacy for their mutual 
defence; though, with respect to internal government, each 
province was independent of the rest. They all sent deputies 
to a general assembly, called thcStates-Geueral, which was in¬ 
vested with the supreme legislative power of the Union; and, 
with some interruptions, there was an officer called the stadt- 
holder at the head of the government, who exercised a consi¬ 
derable part of the executive power. This important post was 
held by the Princes of Orange, at first by election; hut heredit¬ 
arily from 1672. In 1795, when the French republicans, 
taking advantage of a severe frost, overrun the country, William 
V. fled with his family to England, where he died; and the 
United Provinces received anew form of government from their 
invaders, under the title of the Batavian Republic. In 1806, 
the emperor Napoleon raised them to the rank of a kingdom, 
in favour of his brother Louis; but in 1810, ho made Louis de¬ 
scend from his throne, and he united Holland to the French 
empire. In November 1813, when Napoleon had lost the 
flower of his army in Russia, the Dutch recalled the prince 
of Orange, son of the late stadtholder, who, on the 1st of 
December, was proclaimed sovereign prince of the Nether 
lands, which included the whole of Belgium; and in 1815, 
>rince William exchanged it for that of king of the Nether 
ands. In 1830 a revolution broke out at Brussels, by which 
the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium were separated, and the 
sovereignty of the Orange family was rejected by the latter. 

HOLLAND, the most considerable province of the Dutch 
Netherlands, lying between the Zuyder-Zee, the North Sea, 
Zealand, and Utrecht. It is divided into N. Holland, or W. 
Friesland, and S. Holland; and these together make but one 
province, of which the states take the title of Holland and W. 
Friesland. The Ye, or Wye, a small bay, which is an exten¬ 
sion of the Zuyder-Zee, separates S. Holland from W. Fries¬ 
land. This province is not above 180 miles in circumference, 
but more populous than any other country of equal extent in 
Europe. The land is almost every where lower than the sea; 
and the water is kept out by dnms and dykes. It is crossed by 
the Rhine and Maes, by several smaller rivers, and by a great 
number of canals, which are used for travelling upon, day and 
night, at a small expense. The pastures arc rich, so that the 
inhabitants have plenty of butter and cheese; while the seas 
and rivers furnish them with fish. There are 400 large towns, 
and 18 cities, which make up the states of the province, besides 
several others that have not the same privilege. The houses 
arc well built, and extremely neat and clean, as well in the 
country as in the towns. Learning has flourished here; and 
it has both linen and woollen manufacture besides numerous 
docks for ship-building. The Dutch formerly surpassed all 
other nations with regard to trade, and by their settlements in 
foreign countries, especially in the East Indies, and on the 
coast ot Guinea. This province had a court of justice, which 
finally determines in ail criminal and civil affairs; and its 
stales iu which the sovereignty resided, were composed of the 


deputies of the nobility and of the cities, besides the stadl- 
holder. Amsterdam is the capital city. 

HOLLAND, a district of Lincolnshire, in the S. E. part 
of the county, divided into Upper and Lower, and reaching 
from Wainslleet to the Isle of Ely, and to the grounds op¬ 
posite Lynn in Norfolk. In nature, as well as appellation, 
it resembles the province of the same name in the Netherlands, 
and consists entirely of feus and marshes, in which are many 
quicksands, some in a state of nature, others cut by number¬ 
less drains and canals, and crossed by raised causeways. 
The lower or southern division is the most watery, anti is pre¬ 
served from constant inundation by vast banks, raised on the 
sea-coast aud rivers. It was formerly impassable ; hut since 
the fens have been drained, the lands have grown more solid, 
and the inhabitants sow cole-seed upon them to their great 
advantage. The air is reckoned unwholesome, and the water, 
in general, is so brackish as to be unfit for internal purposes: 
on which account, the inhabitants are obliged to make reser¬ 
voirs of rain water. In summer, vast swarms of insects fill the 
air, and prove exceedingly offensive. Prodigious flocks of 
geese are bred among the undrained fens, forming a consider¬ 
able object of commerce, as well for their quills and feathers, 
as for the bird itself, which is driven in great numbers to the 
London markets. The principal decoys in England, for the 
various kinds of wild ducks, teal, widgeon, aud other fowls 
of the duck kind, are in these parts. Wild geese, grebes, 
godwits, whitnhrels, coots, ruff’s, reeves, bitterns, and a great 
variety of other species of water-fowl, breed here in amazing 
numbers; aud stares, or starlings, resort hither during the 
winter in myriads, to roost on the reeds, breaking them down 
by their weight. Near .Spalding is the greatest heronry in 
England, where the herons build together on high tiers, like 
rooks. The avoset, or yelder, is found in great numbers about 
Fossdyke Wash, as are also knots and dottrels. 

HOLLAND, NEW, in strict propriety the name of the 
western half of Terra Austrialis, which geographers divide by 
the meridional line of 135° E. into New Holland on the West; 
and New South Wales on the East. It is, however, frequently 
usetl for the whole of that vast island; in which sense it may he 
said to extend from 109. to 153. E. Ion. and from 11. to 39. 
S. lat. independently of Van Diemen’s Land, which was long 
considered as its southern extremity. It is believed that the 
N. W. parts of this country had been frequently visited by Eu¬ 
ropeans, nearly a century before any authentic accounts speak 
of its discovery, and it obtained the name of Terra Australis. 
When the Dutch first explored this country, they called the W. 
coast New Holland; but some time after Tasman’s second 
voyage, iu 1644, the whole of the territory then known was 
comprehended under that title. The eastern part of this 
vast tract remained unknown, till Captain Cook explored it, in 
1770, and gave it the name of New South Wales. Captain 
Furnenut, by connecting Tasman’s discoveries with those 1 of 
Cook, completed the circuit; and as neither appellation was 
deemed proper for the whole, the original name, Terra Austra¬ 
lis, was restored, the two sides retaining their respective titles 
of New Holland and New South Wales, and the meridian of 
135. F,. Ion. forming an imaginary boundary between them. 
In 1798, surgeon Bass discovered the strait which separates 
Van Diemen’s Land from the southern part of the main ; and 
in 1802, Captain Flinders circumnavigated the whole, and 
ascertained that no other intersection exists. In consequence 
of the recommendation of Captain Cook, a design was formed 
of settling a colony of convicts at Botany Bay, on the E. coast 
of this country; but it did not obtain the sanction of parlia¬ 
ment till 1787; soon after which a squadron sailed from 
England with 778 convicts, of whom 558 were males, in six 
transports, under the escort of the Sirius frigate, Captain 
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Hunter, and the Supply armed tender, Lieutenant Ball, with 
three store-ships for provisions and stores for two years. 
On the 18th January, 178*, they arrived in Botany Bay; 
but Captain Philip, who went out as governor of the in¬ 
tended colony, deeming the place inolegible, fixed on Port 
Jackson, 13 miles more to the N, for the place of his settle¬ 
ment, to which he gave the name of Sydney Cove. The 
colony has prospered, and branches have been established 
about it. In 1810, the number of inhabitants at Sydney was 
0158; at Paramatta, 1807; at Ilawkesbury, 2389; and at 
Newcastle, 100 . Total 10,454; of which 5513 were men, 
2220 women, and 2721 children. In Van Dieman’s Land, 
there were 1321; ambin Norfolk Island, 177. In November, 
1818, a general return was made of 25,050 souls in New 
South Wales and its dependencies. Upwards of 100,000 
acres had been brought into cultivation; the horses were 3675; 
horned cattle, 55,450; sheep, 201,240; and hogs, 24,822. 
Various manufactures have been established; so that the 
settlement is now nearly independent of the mother country 
for the necessaries, or even the elegancies, of life. Iron and 
coal, both of a very fine quality, are in abundance; and valu¬ 
able stones have been discovered, among which are white and 
yellow topazes, of greater worth than those of Brazil. The 
general face of the country is diversified with gentle risings 
and small winding valleys, generally covered with large spread¬ 
ing trees, which afford a succession of trees; and in places 
free from trees are a variety of flowering shrubs. The heat is 
never excessive in summer, nor the cold intolerable in winter; 
thunder storms are frequent, but the atmosphere is generally 
bright and clear. The quadrupeds arc chiefly of the oppossum 
kind, of which the most remarkable is the kangaroo. There 
are many beautiful birds of various kinds, and numerous tribes 
of reptiles and insects; besides many curious fishes. The na¬ 
tives are represented as savage in the extreme ; going entirely 
naked, with their bodies smeared with dirt and filth. Their 
colour is rather a deep chocolate than black The settlement in 
New South Wales is bounded on the N. W. and S. by a ridge 
of hills, called the Blue Mountains, which governor Macquarie, 
with a large retinue, passed in 1814, and fixed on a site for a 
town, to he called Bathurst, on the. left bank of a river, which 
was named Macquarie, in lou. 149. 38. F.. lat. 33. 24. S. 
From this place, an exploring party went 155 miles to the S. 
through fine valleys, separated by hills covered with useful 
trees, and abounding in rivers, pools, and streams. 

HOLLAND, s. in Commerce, a fine and close kind of 
linen, so called from its being first manufactured in Holland. 

HOLLOW, o. [from hole] having the inside or any part 
scooped out; having a void space within, opposed to solid. 
I-ight; loose. Noisy, or like a sound made in some cavity. 
Figuratively, hypocritical; insidious; treacherous. 

IIO'LLOW, s. a cavity or empty space; a concavity; a 
cavern or den ; a pit, passage, or internal void. 

To HO'LLOW, v. a. to scoop furrows, channels, or cavities 
in a thing. To shout or make a loud noise. “ Comes hollow¬ 
ing from the stable.” Pope. So written by neglect of etymo¬ 
logy, instead of holla, says Johnson. 

HO'LLOWLY, ad. with empty spaces within ; with chan¬ 
nels or vacuities. Figuratively, with insincerity. 

HO'LLOWNESS, s. cavity; the state of having empty 
spaces ; want of sincerity; deceit; treachery. 

HO LLY, s. a tree of which there are a great many varieties, 
with prickly leaves, small white blossoms, and red orsvellow 
berries. 

HO'LLYHOCK, s. [holihoc. Sax.] the rose-mallOw. 

HOLM, s. [Sax.] a river island ; an islet; low land near a 
river. Also, a hill or mountain. In Botany, the ilex, or ever¬ 
green oak, from the Saxon holen. 


HO LOCAUST, s. [from S\o s and kiuui, Gr.) a burnt sa¬ 
crifice ; a sacrifice, of which the whole was consumed by 
fire, and nothing retained by the offerer. 

HO'LOGRAPH, j. [oAoc and ypafw, Gr.] in the Scottish 
law, a deed written entirely by the granter’s hand. 

HO'LPEN, the old part. pass, of Help. 

IIO'LUTEIN, a duchy of Germany, in the circler of Lower 
Saxony, subject to the king of Denmark, having Sleswick on 
the N. the Baltic, and the duchy of Saxc-Lunenherg on the 
E. the duchies of Bremen and Lunenberg on the S. and the 
Gorman Ocean on the W. It is about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, and is a pleasant fruitful country. It is 
also well seated for trade, and has some considerable har¬ 
bours, particularly those of Hamburgh and Lubeek. From 
Keil is a canal to the Eider, at llensberg, by which there is a 
free navigation from the Baltic to the German Ocean. 

HO'LSTKH, s. [hulster, Teut.] a case for a horseman’s 
pistol. 

HOLT, a town in Norfolk, with a market on Saturday, and 
an excellent free-scliool, founded by Sir J. Gresham. It has 
a church, about 400 good houses, with pretty wide streets 
well paved, and about 1200 people; but neither corporation 
nor manufacture. It is 21 miles \V. N. of Norwich, and*119 
N. E. of London. 

HOLT, at the beginning or end of the name of a place, 
front holt, Sax. a wood, signifies that is, or has been, woody; 
sometimes indeed it may come front hot, Sax. hollow, espe¬ 
cially when the name ends in tun or dan. A wood, grove, or 
forest. A hill. 

HO'LY, a. [halig, Sax.] pious, religious, good; conse¬ 
crated, or dedicated to divine uses ; pure, or without sjtot; 
sacred. 

HO'LY GHOST, s. [halig and gast. Sax.] the Holy Spirit, 
or Third Person in the adorable Trinity, whose peculiar office, 
as distinguished from the Father and the Son, is sanctification 
and inspiration. 

IIO'LY-THURSDAY, s. the day on which the ascension of 
our Saviour is commemorated, ten days before. Whitsunday. 

HO'LY-WEEK, s. [halgan and wuca. Sax.] the week be¬ 
fore Easter, so called because set apart by the. church in a pe¬ 
culiar manner to otfices of piety and devotion, as a prepara¬ 
tion for the ensuing festival of Christ’s resurrection. 

HO'LYDAY, or HOLIDAY, s. [halgan and d#g, Sax.] a 
day set apart by the church for commemoration of some saint, 
or some remarkable particular in the life of Christ; a tlay 
wherein people abstain from work, and entertain themselves 
with feasts, &c. a day of gaiety and joy. 

IIO'L YIIEAD, a sea-port, and cape of the Isle of Anglesea, 
but separated from it. by a narrow channel, whence it is called 
Holyhead Island. It is joined to Anglesea by a stone bridge 
of one arch; and being the station of the packet boats to 
and from Dublin, it has become considerable. It has several 
remains of old fortifications, and there arc some Druidical an¬ 
tiquities in its neighbourhood. Under the mountains that 
overhang the town, is a large cavern in the rock, supported by 
natural pillars, and called the parliament-house; it is accessible 
only by bouts, and the tide runs into it. On the adjacent 
rocks, grows the herb of which kelp is made, for the glass 
and alum manufactures; aud in the neighbourhood is a large 
vein of white fuller’s earth, and another of yellow. On die 
Ish' of Skerries, 9 miles to the N. is a light-house. Large 
flocks of puffins are often seen here; they all come in one 
night, and depart in the same manner. The commodities arc 
butter, cheese, bacon, wild fowl, lobsters, crabs, oysters, razor- 
fish, shrimps, herrings, cod-fish, whitings, sea tenches, and 
plenty of other fish. It is, in fact, little more than a fis’ ing 
town, with a small market on Saturday, three good inns, and 
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a very convenient harbour, lately very much improved, for the 
northern trade, when taken short by contrary winds. The 
Dublin packet used to sail hence every Tuesday ; hut since 
the establishment of steam-boats, there is a conveyance over 
every day. His late Majesty, on his first visit to Ireland, 
crossed over in one of these conveyances, called the Lightning, 
on Sunday, the 12th August, 1821, and in commemoration of 
the event, his Majesty ordered the packet to be named flic 
“ Uoyal George the Fourth.” It is 60 miles east of Dublin, 
24 nearly W. of Beaumaris, and 262 N. W. of London. 
Lat. 53. 23. N. Ion. 4. 40. \V. Population 4071 • 

HOLY-ISLAND, or Lindisfarne, a small island on the 
const of Northumberland, about 8 miles S. E. of Berwick, 
and one mile and a half from the nearest land, from whence, 
at low water, people ride over to it. It is three miles long, 
and two in breadth, and consists of one continued plain. The . 
soil is rocky and full of stones, for which reason it is thinly 
peopled : it has but one small town, or rather village, called 
Kyle, standing on a rising ground ; and consisting of a few 
scattered houses, chiefly inhabited by fishermen, with two inns, 
and a church. Under the castle, which stands at the southern 
point, on an 'almost perpendicular rock, near 60 feet high, is a 
commodious hay, or harbour, defended by a block-house. 
The castle is accessible only by a narrow and winding pass, 
cut out of tbo rock, on its southern side. The N. and N. E. 
coasts of the. island are formed of perpendicular rocks; the 
other sides sink, by gradual slopes, to the sand. It has plenty 
of fish and fowl, but. the air and soil are reckoned bad. The 
W. part is left wholly to the labhits, and there is not a tree, 
on the island. The ancient monastery, which covered near 
four acres, and of which St. Cuthhert. was prior, is entirely in 
ruins, but there are various fragments of the ofliees remaining. 
It is properly a semi-island, being encompassed with water at 
every flood, but santl at ebb. The K. part, which is much the 
broadest, is joined to the W. by a small slip of land. 

HOLYWELL, a town of Wales, in Flintshire, which, 
from its vicinity to the lead mines, and its considerable manu¬ 
factures, has become the most flourishing in the county. It 
takes its name from the famous well of St. Winifred, con¬ 
cerning which many fables and superstitious notions have 
prevailed. It is a copious stream of very cold and pure water, 
bursting out of the ground at the foot of a hill, with such im¬ 
petuosity as to discharge 21 tons of water in a minute. Over 
the spring there is a chapel, built by the countess of Derby, 
mother of Henry VII. which stands upon pillars, and on the 
windows are painted the history of St. Winifred’s life. Be¬ 
sides the cola bath, celebrated for wonderful cures, formed at 
the spring head, and covered with a beautiful Gothic shrine, 
it is now applied to the purpose of turning several mills for 
the working of copper, making brass-wire, paper, and snuff, 
and spinning cotton. It is 10 miles K. by N. of St. Asaph, 
and 208 (by Chester) N. W. of London. Market on Friday. 
Inhabitants, 8309. 

To HO'MAGE, t>. a. to reverence by external action; to 
pay honour to ; to profess fealty. 

HOMAGE, s. [hommage, Fr.] the reverence, respect, sub¬ 
mission, or fealty, professed and performed to a sovereign or 
superior; obeisance, respect, or submission shewn by any ex¬ 
ternal action. 

HO MAGER, s. [hommager, Fr.] one who holds by homage 
of a superior lord. 

HOME, s. [ham. Sax.] a person’s own liu..se. Figurative¬ 
ly, the country in which a person lives, or place of his constant 
residence. Used in composition, for any thing produced in 
our own country, or made within a person's own house. 

HOME, ad. to the house wherein a person lives; to one's 
own country ; fully ; closely; to the utmost; to the pur¬ 


pose ; to the point designed. Joined to a substantive, it 
implies force, or efficacy. “ The home thrust of a friendly 
sword.” Dr yd. 

IIOMEBORN, a. natural; domestic; not foreign, or of 
one’s own country. 

HOMEBRED, a. native ; natural; bred in a person’s own 
breast. Figuratively, rude; artless; uncultivated; or not 
polished by travel. 

HOME FELT, a. internally felt; within; inward. 

IIO'MELII.Y, ad. in a rude, rough, or mean manner. 

HOMELINESS, s. plainness ; rudeness; coarseness. 

HOMELY, a. plain ; coarse ; rude, or not polished by the 
assistance or information of foreigners. Inelegant. 

HO MELY, ad. in a plain manner; coarsely ; rudely. 

HOME-MADE, a. made in our own country, opposed to 
.foreign. 

HOMER, .s’. [Hob.] a measure among the Hebrews, con¬ 
taining about three pints; Bailey says, two bushels. 

IlOMF.Sl’U'N, a. spun or wrought in a private house, not 
bv professed manufacturers. Made in one’s own country, op¬ 
posed to ,/brcii/n. Figuratively, coarse ; rude; wanting per¬ 
fection or elegance. Substantively, a rude, unpolished, or ill- 
bred person. 

IIOMESTALL, or HOMESTEAD, s. [ham and stedr, 
Sax.] a house, or place where a house stood. 

HOMEWARD, or HOMEWARDS, „d. towards home; 
or towards the house where a person constantly resides. 

lfOMKTDAL, a. murdetous ; bloody. 

HOMICIDE, s. [hnmicidium, Lat.] murder. It is nvided 
into voluntary, when committed with malice; or casual, when 
done by accident. A murderer ; a manslayer, from homicida, 
Lat. homicide, Fr. “ Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
bis eonqu’ring arms.” Dri/d. 

HOMILETICAL, a. [u/jiXqruoe, Gr.] social; convers¬ 
able. 

HO'MILY, s. fo/oXia, Or.] a plain and popular discourse ou 
some divine subject; applied to those which were composed 
at the Reformation to be read in churches, to supply the casual 
and necessary defect of sermons. 

HOMOGE'NEAL, or HOMO GENEOUS, (the g pronounced 
soft) a. [l>yoycvt)c, Gr.] having the same nature, or principles 
of the same nature or kind. 

HOMOGENEALNESS, HOMOGENEITY, or HOMO- 
GE'NEOUSNESS, s. the quality of having the same nature 
or principles; similitude of kind. 

HOMOGENY, s. [hyoytvtla, Gr.] likeness; or sameness of 
nature. 

HOMOLOGATION, s. in the Civil Law, the act of con¬ 
firming or rendering a thing more valid and solemn, by publi¬ 
cation, repetition, or recognition thereof. It is derived from a 
Greek word signifying consent or assent. 

HOMO LOGOUS, a. [o/uIXoyoc, Gr.] having the same pro¬ 
portions or manners. In Logic, applied to things which agree 
in name, but have a different nature. 

HOMO'NYMOUS, a. [oyiiwyoc, Gr.] signifying several 
things, applied to words which have several senses. 

HOMO'NYMY, s. [h/unwfila, Gr.] equivocation; ambi¬ 
guity. 

IIOMO'TONOUS, a. [hyorovoc, Gr.] having the same 
sound. 

HOMO'TONY, s. [from hyorovoe, Gr.] sameness of sound. 

HQffDU'RAS, a large province of N. America, bounded 
on the N. by the bay of the same name, on the E. by the 
Mosquitos shore, on the S. by Nicaragua and Guatimala, 
anti on the W. by Guatimala and Vera Fax. This country, 
though exceedingly fertile by nature, is almost a desert. 
The soil, in many parts, bears Indian corn and grapes three 
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times a year; its other produce is wheat, pease, large gourds, 
cotton, wool, honey, wax, aud provisions of all kinds. It 
produces, in greater abundance than any part of America, 
the log-wood tree, which in dyeing some colours is so far 
preferable to any other material, that the consumption of it 
in Europe is considerable, and it is become an article in 
commerce of great value. During a long period no Euro¬ 
pean nation intruded upi >n the Spaniards in these provinces, 
or attempted to obtain any share in this branch of trade. 
But after the conquest of Jamaica by the English, one of the 
first objects of the settlers on that island, was the great, 
profit arising from the log-wood trade, and the facility of 
wresting some portion of it from the Spaniards. Their 
first attempt was made at Cape Catoche, the N. E. pro¬ 
montory of Yucatan. When most of the trees near this 
Cape were felled, they removed to the island of Trist, in 
the Bay of Campeaehy; aud in later times, their principal 
station has been in the Bay of Honduras. The Spaniards, 
alarmed at this encroachment, endeavoured by negociation, 
remonstrances, and open force, to prevent the English from 
obtaining any footing on that part of the American conti¬ 
nent. But, after struggling against it for more than a cen¬ 
tury, the disasters of an unsuccessful war extorted from the 
court of Madrid, in 1763, a reluctant consent to tolerate 
this settlement of foreigners in the heart of its territories. 
This privilege was confirmed by the definitive treaty of 1783; 
by which, however, it was stipulated, that nothing in this 
concession should be considered as derogating, in any re¬ 
spect, from “ the sovereignty of his Catholic Majestythat, 
if the English had erected any fortifications in the. country, 
they should be demolished, aud none erected in future; 
and that they should confine themselves within a certain 
district, lying between the rivers Wallis, or Belli/.e, and 
Kio Honda, taking the course of the said two rivers for 
unalterable boundaries, so as that the navigation of them 
be common to both nations. But by a convention signed 
in 1786, these limits were extended; the English line be¬ 
ginning from the sea, was to take the centre of the river 
Sibun or Jabon, aud continue up to the source of the said 
river; thence to cross, in a straight line, the intermediate 
land, till it intersected the river Wallis; and by the centre 
of the same river, the said line was to descend to the point 
where it would meet the line already settled in 1783. By 
this convention, moreover, the English were not only per¬ 
mitted to cut logwood, but mahogany, or any other kind of 
wood, and to carry away any other produce of the country; 
with certain exceptions, however, against the establishing 
of any plantations of sugar, coffee, &c. Honduras now forms 
the maritime part of the United Provinces of Central America. , 
The British settlement consists of about 250 Europeans, and 
ten times as many slaves, and the same number of free 
people of colour; and in 1790, by an act of parliament, 
they were allowed all the privileges of a British colony. 
The principal towns are Valladolid, the capital; Truxillo; 
Gracias a Dios; and St. Jago. 

HONE, s. a fine sort of whetstone, of different colours, 
used for setting an edge on penknives and razors. 

To HONE, v. n. [AonjrioB, Sax.] to pine or long for any 
thing. Seldom used. 

HO'NEST, a. [ honcstus , Lat. honeste, Fr.] performing 
every act of justice, or fulfilling every obligation and rela¬ 
tion in which we stand as members of society. 

HO'NESTLY, ad. consistent with justice; consistent with 
our duty. 

HO'NESTY, s. [honestas, Lat.] goodness, which makes 
a person prefer his promise or duty to his passion or in¬ 
terest. 


IIO'NEWORT, s. an umbelliferous plant, with few florets 
in the rundlets. 

IIO'NEY, s. [Itvniij, Sax. honiy, Belg.] a thick, viscous 
fluid substance, of a whitish or yellowish colour, sweet to 
the taste, soluble in water, of a fragrant smell, secreted by 
cerlain glands near the bottom of the petals of flowers, 
sucked up by the bee in its proboscis or trunk, swallowed, 
and discharged again from the stomach through its mouth 
into some of the cells of its comb; destined for the food of 
the young, but, in hard seasons, fed on by the bee itself. 
Figuratively, sweetness, or seducing allurements, applied 
to words; used as a term of tenderness and fondness. 

To IIO'NEY, v. n. to make use of endearing, sweet, or 
fond expressions. 

HONEY-BAG, s. the stomach which bees always fill to 
satisfy, and to spare; vomiting up the greater part of the 
honey, to be kept against winter. 

IIO'NEYCOMB, s. [honiy-camb, Sax.] the cells of wax in 
which a bee stores its honey. 

HO'NEYCOMBF.l), a. flawed with little cavities. 

HO'NEY-DKW, s. sweet dew, found early in the morning 
on the leaves of divers plants. 

HO'NEY-FLOWKU, s. a plant with a perennial root, and 
of the appearance of a shrub. It produces large spikes of 
chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which is con¬ 
tained a large quantity of blaek sweet liquor, from whence 
it is supposed to derive its name. 

IIO'NEY-MOON, s. the first month after marriage, so 
called from the fondness and tenderness which appeurs then 
between a married couple. 

liO'NEYSUOKLE, s. [huniy-suclr, Sax.] in Botany, a 
plant so called from the sweetness of its odour; it is likewise 
named the. woodbine. 

IIO'NEY I.ESS, a. without honey, or robbed of their 
honey, applied to bees. 

llO'NIED, a. covered with honey. Sweet, flattering, or 
enticing, applied to words. 

HO'N/TON, a neat, well-built, and populous town of 
Devonshire, with a large manufactory of broad lace, (for¬ 
merly of serges) and an estimated exportation to London of 
about five tons of butter weekly. It is pleasantly seated on 
the river Otter, over which it has a bridge, in the best and 
pleasantest part of the county, abounding with beautiful 
landscapes all the way to Exeter. Population 3509. It re¬ 
turns two members to parliament. 16 miles E. of Exeter, 
and 156 W. hv S. of London. Market on Saturday. 

HONORARY, a. [honorarius, I.at.] done in order to 
confer honour, or as a mark of esteem; conferring honour, 
but not gain. 

HO'NOUR, (the u in this word and all its derivatives 
and compounds, is dropped in pronunciation; as hbnSr, 
hontrable. See.) s. honor, Lat.] dignity or high rank. Repu¬ 
tation ; fame. Reverence. Chastity. Dignity of mien. 
Glory; boast. A testimony or token of respect and esteem, 
used after do. The title of a person of rank. A subject of 
praise. Glory. A regard to the respect 5nd esteem of the 
world. Nobleness or majesty, applied to persons. A place, 
office, or title, which attracts esteem. Ornament and respe^. 
“ The honours of his head.” Drydcn. 

To HO'NOUR, v. a. [honoro, Lat.] to esteer or respect; 
to entertain an inward esteem and reverence for any person 
superior to us in any relation, and to shew it by outward 
signs and actions. 

HONOURABLE, a. f honorable , Fr.] worthy of respect 
or reverence; great, suitable to a person's dign'ty; gene¬ 
rous ; conferring or attracting respect and reverence; with* 
out taint or renroaeh: honest; enuitable. 

6 II 
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HO'NOURARLENESS, s. highness of post or dignity, 
which attracts reverence and respect; generosity. 

HO'NOURARLY, ad. with tokens of honour; in such a 
manner as to add dignity to a person's character; generously. 

HO'NOURER, r. one that entertains respect and esteem 
for another in his mind, and shews it in his actions. 

To HOOD, v. a. to dress in a hood; to blind, as with a 
hood; to cover. 

HOOD, s. [hod, Sax.] denotes condition, quality, state, 
or character, as in childhood. It is sometimes taken collec¬ 
tively ; and then signifies several united together, as sister¬ 
hood, i. c. a company of sisters; brotherhood, a fraternity of 
several of the same profession incorporated. 

HOOD, s. [hod. Sax.] an upper covering worn by a wo¬ 
man over her cap; any tiling drawn upon the head, and 
covering it; a kind of ornament worn by a graduate of any 
university to shew his degree. 

HOO'DMAN’S-BLIND, s- a play in which the person 
hooded is to catch another, and tell his name, before the 
bandage is to be removed from his eyes, now called Blind- 
man's buff. 

To HOO'DAVINK, v. a. to hinder a person from seeing 
by binding something over his eyes. 

HOOF, s. [hof, Sax. hoc/, flelg.] the hard, horny sub¬ 
stance which covers the feet of horses, and other animals 
that feed on grass. 

IIOO'FBOUND, a. applied to a horse, when his hoof 
shrinks at the top and at the heel, and the skin by that 
means starts above and grows over the hoof. 

HOOTED, a. having a hoof. 

HOOK, s. [Zioee, Sax. hocck, Bclg.] any thing bent so as 
to catch hold. “ A shepherd’s hook ; a ppt hook." A wire 
crooked and barbed at the point, used in fishing. A snare 
or trap. Any bending instrument to cut or lop with. “ A 
reaping hook." That part of a hinge which is fixed to the 
posts of a door; hence off'the hooks, implies a state of disorder 
or confusion. By hook or by crook, a phrase signifying one 
way or another; by any means, whether direct or indirect. 

To HOOK, v. a. in Fishing, to catch with a hook. Figu¬ 
ratively, to entrap or ensnare; to draw or fasten as with a 
hook. 

IIOO'KAH, s. among the Arabs, and other nations of the 
East, is a pipe of a singular and complicated construction, 
through which tobacco is smoked. 

HOO'KF.D, a. bent; crooked. 

HOO'KEDNF.SS, s. the state of being bent, like a hook. 

IIOOKNO'SED, a. having a crooked aquiline nose. 

HOOP, s. [hoep, Belg.] any thing bent in a circular man¬ 
ner, in order to bind or keep tight that which it surrounds, 
particularly casks or barrels : several circles of whalebone 
worn by women to extend their petticoats; any thing circular. 

To HOOP, v. a. to put hoops on a cask or other vessel. 
Figuratively, to clasp, encircle, or surround. 

To HOOP, ». n. [houpper, Fr.] to shout, or make a noise 
by way of call or pursuit; to call to by a shout. 

HOO'l’ER, s. a cooper; one that puts hoops on vessels. 

HOO'PING-COUGII, s. a convulsive kind of cough, so 
rolled from the noise with which it is attended. 

To HOOT, r. n. [hwt, Brit.] to riiake a noise in con¬ 
tempt; to cry like an owl. Actively, to drive with a noise 
and shouts. 

HOOT, s. [hul-c, Fr.] a clamour, shout, or noise made at 
a person in contempt; the noise made by an owl. 

To HOP, r. ti. [ hoppan. Sax.] to jump or skip lightly; to 
move by leaps on one leg. Figuratively, to hop or walk 
lamely, by laying all our stress on one leg; to move ; to play. 

HOP, s. a leap made with one leg; a light or small jump. 


generally applied to the motion of birds on the ground, or 
the manner in which they move from one Drancn of a tree to 
another, without extending their legs. In Botany, a plant 
whose flower is used as a bitter in brewing, to keep beer 
from turning sour, from hop, Belg. 

To HOP, v. a. to impregnate with hops; to make bitter 
with hops. 

HOPE, s. [opa. Sax. hope, Belg.] that pleasure which 
arises in the mind on the thought of the enjoyment of some 
future good; an expectation of some future good. Synox. 
Hope, has for its object, success in itself, and denotes a trust 
borne up by some encouragement. Expect regards particu¬ 
larly the happy moment of event, and intimates a certainty 
of its arriving. Thus, we hope to obtain things; we expect 
their arriving. What we hope for seems to be more a favour 
or a kindness ; what we expect, more a duty or obligation. 
Thus, we hope for favourable answers to our demands ; we 
expect such as are agreeable to our propositions. 

To HOPE, v. n. to expect a future good. 

HO'PEFUl,, «. full of qualities which produce hope; 
promising; full of hope or expectation of success. The last 
sense, though strictly analogical, is seldom used. 

HO'PEFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise hope, 
or encourage an expectation of some future good. 

HO'PEFULNESN, s. the quality which encourages or 
occasions a pleasing expectation of success, or of some 
future good. 

HO'PEI.ESS, a. without any expectation of future good. 
Figuratively, desperately abandoned. 

HO'PEH, s. one that has pleasing expectations of some 
future good. 

HO'PINGLY, ad. with hope or confidence that nothing 
of evil will happen. 

HO'PPKR, s. one who leaps or jumps on one leg. 

HO'PPEK, s. [so called because it is always hopping, or 
in agitation] the box or open frame of wood in a mill, into 
which the corn is put to be ground. 

HO'KA!,, or HORARY, a. [from horn, I.at, <3pn, Or.] 
relating, pointing to, or containing, an hour. The horary 
circle, on globes, is I he brass circle at the north pole, on 
which the hours are marked as on a clock. In Astronomy, 
horary motion of a planet is the space, it moves in one hour 
of time. 

HORDE, s. [hiordc, Sax.] a flock, company, or regi¬ 
ment; a clan, or company of people generally changing 
their situation. 

HO'REB, u mountain of Asia, in Arabia Petrtea, west¬ 
ward of Mount Sinai, or rather another eminence belonging 
to the same mountain. At the foot of it is a monastery, 
where a bishop of the Greek church resides. There arc 
two or three fine springs, and abundance of fruit-trees on 
its summit, but none, on that of Sinai. 

HOR I'/.ON, [opi'iwv, Gr.J the line which terminates or 
hounds the sight. The sensible horizon is the circular line 
which limits the view; the real is that which divides the 
globe into two equal parts. On globes, this is generally the 
upper part of the frame on which the globe rests. 

ilORIZO'NTAL, a. [horizontal, Fr. near the horizon. 
Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

HORIZO'NTALLY, ad. in a direction parallel to the hori¬ 
zon ; on a level, or in a line equally distant in all its parts 
from the ground, supposing the ground to be level. 

HORN, s. [/torn. Sax.] a hard, pointed, and callous sub¬ 
stance, which grows on the heads of some animals. Figura¬ 
tively, an instrument of wind music, formed of the horn of 
some animal. The extremities of the waxing or waning 
moon, so called because representing the horns of a cow; or 
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/rom hyrn, Sax. a point. The feelers of a snail, or those 
long substances on the head of a snail, which it draws in or 
pushes out at pleasure, imagined to be its feelers, but by mo¬ 
dern naturalists found to be a kind of telescopes, having the 
eyes at their extremities; hence the phrase to draw in one's 
horns, for being terrified, or having one’s courage damped 
at the prospect of danger. A drinking cup made of horn. 
In Scripture, horn is used for power, pride, or empire. 

IIO'RNBEAM, s. a tree, with leaves like the elm or beech 
tree. 

IIO'RNBEAK, or HO'RNFISH, s. a sort of fish. 

HOTtN-BOOK, s. a leaf with the alphabet and Lord’s 
prayer printed on it, stuck on a piece of board, and covered 
over with horn to keep it from soiling, used for teaching 
children their letters. 

HORNBY, a town in Lancashire, with a market on 
Monday. It is 245 miles from London. 

1IO UN CASTLE, a town in Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is seated on the river Bane, and three 
parts of it are surrounded with water. It is a large, well- 
built town, and had formerly a castle, now demolished. It 
is 1114 miles N. of London. Population 3888. ’ 

HORNVON, a town of Essex, with a market on Satur¬ 
day. It is seated on a small river, which, at a little dis¬ 
tance, falls into the Thames, at a place called The Hope. 
It is 28 miles E. of Loudon. 

JIO'RNED, a. having, or appearing as having, horns. 

IIO'RNKR, s. one that manufactures and sells horns. 

HO'RNET, s. [hyrnette, Fr.j a large, strong, stinging fly, 
whose body is long, resembling a thread, and of a bluish 
colour; it makes its nest in hollow trees, which consists of 
wood, for which purpose, like wasps, they are furnished 
with strong toothed jaws. 

JIO'ltNFOOT, a. hoofed. 

HO'RNOWL, s. an owl, so called from its having horns. 

IIO'RNPIPE, s. a jig, so called because formerly danced 
to a horn. 

HORNSEA, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
almost surrounded by a small arm of the ocean, which, by 
its continual encroachments on the land, has washed away 
nearly a whole street; and, it is said, that a village, once 
standing on the N. side of the town, was wholly swallowed 
up by it. It is 40 miles E. of York, and 186 (by Barton) 
N. of London. Market on Monday. 

HO'RNSTONE, s. a kind of blue stone. 

HO'RNWORK, s. in Fortification, an outwork, advanc¬ 
ing towards the field, consisting of two demi bastions, joined 
to a curtain. 

IIO'RNY, a. made of, or resembling horn; hard as horn, 
or callous. 

HORO'GRAPII Y, s. [ horographie, Fr. from tSpa and yputjno, 
Gr.] an account of the hours. 

HO'ROLOGE, or HORO'LOGY, s. [horologium, Lat.] an 
instrument that tells the hour. 

HORO'METRY, s. [from <3pa and pi-ptto, Gr.] the art of 
measuring the hours. 

IIO'ROSCOPE, s. [wpnfTh'rSiroc, Gr.] in Astrology, the 
configuration of the planets at the hour of a persou’s birth. 

HO'RRENT, a. [ horrens, Lat.] poiuting outwards; bris¬ 
tled with points. “ Horrent arms.” Milt. 

HO'RRIBLE, a. [ horribilis, Lat.] occasioning horror; 
hideous; odious. 

HO RRIBLENESS, s. that quality in a person or thing 
which affects with horror, or a strong apprehension of in¬ 
stant danger, &c. a deep impression of odiousness- 

IIO'RRlBLY,arf. in such manner as to raise fear and horror. 

HO'RRID, a. [horridus, Lat.| hideous; shocking. 
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HO'RRIDNESS, s. that quality which renders a tiling ex¬ 
tremely odious, shocking, or dreadful. 

HORRTFIC, o. [hornfleus, Lat.] causing horror. 

HORRTSONOUS, a. sounding dreadfully. 

IIO'RROR, s. [horror, Lat.] a passion excited by an ob¬ 
ject which causes both a high degree of fear and detestation. 
Figuratively, a gloom, or dreariness, which affects with 
horror. 

HORSE, s. [formerly spelt hors; of hors, Sax.] a domes¬ 
tic beast, used in war, draught, and carriage. Horse, in 
War, the cavalry, or those soldiers in an army that fight on 
horseback. In Manufactories, any thing used as a support; 
hence a horse to dry linen on. A wooden machine, which 
soldiers ride by way of punishment. Among Mariners, a 
rope fastened to the arms of each yard, to support the men 
when handing or reeving the sails. In Astronomy, a con¬ 
stellation. 

To HORSE, t>. a. [horsan, Sax.j to mount upon a horse; 
to carry a person, or to place a person on one’s back; to set 
astride, upon a thing. To cover a mare. 

HO'RSEBAOK, s. the back of a horse; the state of being 
mounted on a horse. 

HO'RSEBEAN, s. a small been usually given to horses. 

IIO'RSEBLOCK, s. a block made use of to assist a per¬ 
son in mounting a horse. 

IIO'RSEBOAT, s. a large boat used at ferries to carry 
horses over the water. 

HO'RSEBOY, s. a groom, or boy employed in dressing 
horses; a stable-boy. 

IIO'RSKBREAKER, s. one who tames horses, and fits 
them either for riding or drawing. 

UO'RSECIIESNUT, or HO'RSECIIESTNUT, s. a tree 
with “digitated or fingered leaves; the flowers, which con¬ 
sist of five leaves, are of an anomalous figure, opening with 
two lips; there are male and female upon the same spike; 
the female flowers are succeeded by nuts, which grow in green 
prickly husks. Their whole year’s shoot is commonly per¬ 
formed in three weeks’ time; after which it does no more than 
increase in bulk, and become more firm; and all the latter 
part of the summer is occupied in forming and strengthen¬ 
ing the buds for the next year’s shoots.” Miller. 

HO'RSECOURSER, s. one that runs, or keeps running- 
horses; a dealer in horses. 

IIO'R.SE-EMMET, s. an ant of a large'kind. 

HO RSEFLESH, s. the flesh of horses. One skilled m 
horseflesh, is a low plirase for a person skilled in buying 
horses. 

IIO'RSEFLY, s. a fly remarkable for stinging horses. 

HO'RSEFOOT, s. an herb; the same with coltsfoot. 

HO'RSELAUGH, s. a loud, violent, and sometimes af¬ 
fected laugh. 

HO'RSELEECH, s. a great leech, which usually fastens 
to horses when watering; a farrier, or horse-doctor, from 
horse and lecce. Sax. which signifies both a leech and a per¬ 
son who cures disorders. 

HO'RSF.I.ITTHH, s. a carriage hung upon poles between 
two horses, in which the person lies at full length. 

IIO'RSKMAN, s. a rider, or one mounted on horseback; 
one skilled in riding; one that fights on horseback, applied 
to an armv. 

HO'RSEMANSHIP, s. the art of riding, breaking, or 
managing a horse. 

HO'HSEMAUTEN, or HO'RSEMASTER, s. a kind of 
large bee. 

HO'RSEM ATCH, s. a race, wherein two cr more horses 
contend for superiority in swiftness. 

HO'RSEM EAT, s. provender or food fit for horses. 
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HO'RSEMINT, t. a large coarse kind of mint. 

HOTISEMUSCLE, s. a large muscle. 

HO’RSEPLAY, s. coarse, rough, or violent play. 
HO'RSEl’OND, i. a pond for horses. 

HO'RSEllACE, s. a contest between horses for a prize. 
HO'RSERADISH, *. a root of a strong, poignant taste, 
used in Cookery for a kind of sauce, and esteemed in Medi¬ 
cine very diuretic. It is reckoned a species of scurvy-grass 
by botanical writers. 

HORSESHOE, s. 
of a horse. In Botany, an 
blossoms, found in chalky hills. 

HO'RSETAll,, s. a plant classed by botanists among the 
ferns. 

HO'RSEWAY, s. a broad way or road by which horses 
may travel. 

HORSHAM, [probably named from Horsa, brother to 
Rengist, the Saxon] a populous town of Sussex, one of the 

largest in the county, which has *a fine church, and a wclU 
e.ndowed free-school. It supplies great store of line poultry 
for the London markets. It is situated about 3 miles from 

roaiV YwXww.’aY mwAdw Wl N\vvs\dv.V,'LQ \avWs N. N. W. 
nt Viv\^\iV\uAii\hVoui-,, a.wi\ wo.wtVj VimiViw. NvaxY.v.V wv 

Saturday , and monthly for cattle; population 5105. Re- 
turns one member to parliament. 

HORTATION, s. [Iiortutio, I.at.] the act. of exhorting; a 
hortatory precept; advice or encouragement to something. 

IIO’RTATIVE, a. [from hortor, l.:it.) an urgnment by 
which a person endeavours to excite another to practise any 
thing. 

HO'RTATOltY, a. [from hortor, I.at.] encouraging, ani¬ 
mating, or advising to perform a thing. 

IIORTICU'LTURE, s. [/tortus and cultura, I.at.J the art 
of cultivating gardens. 

IIO'RTULAN, a. [hortiiluuns, I.at.] belonging to a 
garden. 

HOSA'NNA, s. [Heb. save us now, or save wo beseech 
thee; wemwit, Ur.] a form of blessing, or wishing a person 
well, used by the Jews. Thus, at our Saviour’s entrance 
into Jerusalem, when the people cried out, “Hosanna to 
the Son of David?” Mat. xxi. 15. their meaniug was. Lord, 
preserve this son of David, this king; heap favours and bless¬ 
ings upon him. 

HOSE'A, a canonical book of the Old Testament, so 
called from the prophet of that name, its author, who 
was the son of Beri, and tire first of the lesser prophets; he 
lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and delivered his prophe¬ 
cies under the reign of Jeroboam II. and his successors, 
kings of Israel; and under the reigns of U/ziah, Jothani, 
Alia/., and Hezckiuh, kings of Judah; to denounce the 
divine vengeance against them, and to foretell the captivity 
in Assyria. 

HOSE, s. [plur. hosen; hosa. Sax.] a stocking or covering 
for the legs, formerly used for breeches. 

HO'SlKlt, s. one who sells stockings. 

HOSPITABLE, it. \haspiltibilis, i.at.] giving entertninment 
to strangers; kind and affable to strangers. 

HO'SPITABLY, ad. in such a manner as to shew kind¬ 
ness and give entertainment to strangers. 

HO'SlMTAGE, s. the duty of a guest to his host. 

HO'SI’ITAL, s. [from hospitalis, Lat.] a place built for the 
reception of the sick, or the support, of the poor. 

HOSPITA'LITY, s. [hospitaliti, Fr.J the virtue exercised 
in the entertainment of strangers. 

HO'SPITALLER, s. [hospitalle r, Fr.] one residing in an 
hospital to receive either the poor or strangers; a poor per¬ 
son, living in, or supported at, an hospital 


To HO'SPITATE, v. a. [hospitor, Lat.] to reside under 
the roof of another. 

HO'SPODAR, s. a title borne by the princes of Walachia 
and Moldavia, who received the investiture of their princi¬ 
palities from the Grand Seignior, who gives them a vest 
and standard; they are under his protection, and obliged 
to serve him, and he even sometimes deposes them; but in 
other respects they are absolute sovereigns within their own 
dominions. 


plate of iron nailed under the hoof HOST, s. \hoste, Fr.] a person who keeps an inn. 
herb, with butterHy-shaped An army, from hostis, Lat. an enemy. Any great number 

or multitude. “An host of tongues.” Shak. The sacrifice 
of the mass, or the consecrated wafer, in the Romish Church, 
from hostir, I’r. hostin, Lat. a sacrifice, or victim offered up 
in sacrifice. 

To HOST, v. n. to put up at an inn; to go to a public 
house for entertainment. To engage or encounter in battle. 

HO STAGE, s. [ostayc, Fr.J a person given up as a pledge 

for tin; security of the performance of certain conditions. 

UO'STEl., or HOSTELRY, lio-tcl, or ho-tel-ry, j>. J hostel , 
or hostelerir, Fr.] an inn, or house where a person may meet 
with entertUininent or lodging. Now Hotel. 

WVS'S'VY.SS, s. Wmstess, Fr.] a woman who keeps a public 
bouse or inu. 

HOSTILE, a. [hostills, Lat.] like an enemy; adverse; 
opposite. 

HOSTILITY, s. UmsUlile, Fr.) the practice of an open 
enemy; open war; violent and vehement opposition. 

HO'STLER, s. one who has the care of horses at an inn. 
IIO'STLESS, a. inhospitable- 

IIO'STRY, s. the stable or place where horses are hept at 
an inn. 

HOT, a. [Anf, Sax- and Scot.] having the power to ex¬ 
cite a sensation of heat; made warm by fire. Figuratively, 
lustful, or vehemently lewd. Strongly affected with any 
sensible quality, in allusion to hounds. Violent; furious; 
ardent; vehement, applied to action. Precipitate, or furi¬ 
ously thoughtless. Highly seasoned, or affecting the palate 
very strongly. 

HO'TBEI), s. in Gardening, a bed made warm for pro¬ 
ducing of plants which would not thrive without that con¬ 
trivance. 

HO'TBllAINED, o. furious; vehement; passionate. 
HO'TCOCKLES, s. a play in which one covers his eyes, 
and guesses who strikes him. 

HOTCH-POTCH, s. See Hodge-Podgk. 

HOTE'L, s. a French term, anciently signifying a house or 
dwelling place. In this country it is used for a large inn, 
or elegant lodging house ready furnished. 

HO 1 llE'ADED, a. vehement or violent in passion; soon 
provoked. 

HO IHOLSE, s- a bagnio, or place to sweat or cup in. 
A brothel or bawdy-house. A house in which are hot-beds 
to bring vegetables, &c. to perfection all the year round. 

HO ILY, ml. with heat; with violence or vehemence; with 
lewdness, Inst, or lasciviousness. 

IlO I MO UTHED, a. headstrong; ungovernable. 

110 IN’F.SS, s. that quality or state which excites a sen¬ 
sation of heat; violence or vehemence. Figuratively, wan- 
tonness or lust. 

1IO I SPUR, s. a person of violent passions, easily pro¬ 
voked, obstinate and ungovernable. In Botany, a pea of 
speedy growth. 

HO TSPURRLD, a. vehement; of violent passions; rash; 
ungovernable. 

HOTTENTOTS, Country of The, a large region in 
the southern extremity of Africa, which extends N. by W. 
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along the coast, from the Cape of Good Hope, beyond the 
mouth of the Orange River, and from that Cape, in an 
R. N. E. direction, to the mouth of the Great Fish River, 
which parts it from CalFraria Proper. There are 116 consi¬ 
derable kingdoms throughout this large extent of country, 
the whole being inhabited by different tribes, or nations, 
governed by bonijuers, or chiefs, who live, like the Arabs, in 
huts, or portable houses, and remove their kraals, or villages, 
whenever the pasture becomes too bare for the subsistence 
of their cattle, and upon the natural and violent death of an 
inhabitant. The Hottentots of the Cape consist of a few 
paltry and miserable hordes, who have not even the power 
of choosing their own chief, and live, as they can, in dif¬ 
ferent cantons of the colony ; but the savage Hottentots, 
called, by way of derision, the Jackul Hottentots, far removed 
from the government of the Europeans, still preserve their 
original manners. The Hottentots, in general, are as tall as 
most Europeans, but more slender, and their hands and feet 
are small. Their skin is of a yellowish brown line, some¬ 
what resembling that of an European who has the jaundice 
in a high degree; but this colour is not at all observable in 
the whites of the eyes. There are not surh thick lips among 
the Hottentots as among their neighbours the Negroes, the 
Caffres, and the Mozambique*. Their mouth is of the mid¬ 
dling size ; and they have, in general, the. finest set of teeth 
imaginable. Their heads are covered with hair more woolly, 
if possible, than that of the Negroes. With respect to their 
shape, carriage, and every motion, their whole appearance 
indicates health and content. There is a volatility in their 
manner which shews an abundant flow of spirits, or a high 
enjoyment of animal life; in their intercourse with Euro¬ 
peans they hardly stand still for a moment. In their mien, 
moreover, a degree of carelessness is observable, that dis¬ 
covers marks of alacrity and resolution; qualities which, 
upon occasion, they certainly can exhibit, as in their en¬ 
counters with lions and other wild beasts. Not only the 
men, but the women also, are clothed with sheep-skins; the 
wool being worn outwards in summer, and inwards during 
the winter. They wear one skin over their shoulders, the 
ends of it crossing each other before, and leaving their neck 
bare. Another skin is fastened round their middle, and 
reaches down to their knees. They besmear their bodies 
all over, very copiously, with fat., in which there is mixed 
up a little soot, and this is never wiped off. They likewise 
perfume themselves with powder of herbs, with which they 
powder both the head and body, rubbing it all over them, 
when they besmear themselves. The odour of this powder 
is rank and aromatic, and conies nearest to that of the poppy 
mixed with spices. Some of them adorn themselves with 
necklaces of shells. The women cover themselves much 
more scrupulously than the men. They seldom content 
themselves with one covering, but almost always have two, 
and very often three. These are made of a prepared and 
well greased skin, and are fastened about their bodies with 
a thong, almost like the aprons of European women. The 
outermost is always the largest, measuring from about, six 
inches to a fool over. This is likewise, generally, the finest 
and most showy, and is frequently adorned with glass heads, 
strung in different figures. Both the men and women gene¬ 
rally go bare-headed. Neither their ears nor nose are 
adorned with any pendent ornaments, as they are among 
other savages. The nose, however, is sometimes, by way of 
greater state, marked with a black streak of soot., or with a 
large spot of red lead; of which latter, on their high days 
and holidays, they likewise put a little on their cheeks. Both 
sexes wear rings on their arms and legs ; most of these are 
made of thick leather straps, cut in a circular shape; and 


these have given rise to the almost universally received notion, 
that the Hottentots wrap guts about their legs, in order to 
eat them occasionally. Rings of iron, copper, or brass, of 
the size of a goose quill, are considered as more genteel 
than those of leather; but the girls are not allowed to use 
any rings till they are marriageable. The Hottentots seldom 
wear any shoes; what they do wear are made of undressed 
leather, with the hairy side outward; they are rendered soft 
and pliable, by being beat and moistened, and are very light 
and cool. Their habitations are some of them of a circular, 
and some of an oblong shape, resembling a round bee-hive, 
or a vault; the ground plot is from 18 to 24 feet in diame¬ 
ter. The highest of them are so low, that it is scarcely p<*s- 
siblo for a middle-si/ed man to stand upright. But neither 
the lowness of the hut, nor that of the door, which is barely 
three feet high, can he considered as any inconvenience to 
a Hottentot, who finds no difficulty in stooping, and crawling 
on all fours. The fire-place is in the middle, and they sit 
or lie round it in a circle. The low door is the only place 
that admits tlie light, and, at. the same time, the only outlet 
that is left for the smoke. The Hottentot, inured to if. from 
his infancy, sees it hover round him, without feeling the 
least inconvenience arising from it. to his eyes ; while rolled 
up like a hedge-hog, and wrapped up snug in his skin, he 
lies at the bottom of his hut, quite at his ease, in the midst 
of this cloud, except that he is now and then obliged t< 
peep out from beneath his sheep-skin, in order to stir tin 
fire, or perhaps to light his pipe, or else, sometimes to turn 
the steak he is broiling over the coals. The order of these 
huts, in a kraal, or clan, is most frequently in the form of a 
circle, with the doors inward; by which means a kind ol 
yard is formed, where the cattle are kept at night. Tin 
milk, as soon as it is taken from the cow, is put to othei 
milk, which is curdled, and is kept in a leather sack, tlio 
hairy side of which, being considered as the cleanest, is 
turned inward ; so that the milk is never drank while it is 
sweet. Among other tribes of Hottentots are the Boshies- 
men, or Boshnians, who inhabit the mountains in the interior 
part of the country N. F.. of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
are averse to the pastoral life. Some of their maxims are, t< 
live on hunting and plunder, and never to keep any anima 1 
alive for the space of one night. On this account the} 
themselves are pursued, and sometimes exterminated, like 
wild beasts, or taken and made slaves of. Bushes and clefts 
in rocks serve them by turns for dwellings. Many of them 
are entirely naked ; hut some of them cover their body with 
the skin of any sort of animal, great, or small, from the 
shoulder downward as far as it will reach, wearing it till il 
falls off their hacks in rags. Ignorant of agriculture, they 
are obliged to wander over hills and dales, after certain wild 
roots, berries, and plants, which they eat raw. Their table, 
however, is composed of several other dishes, among which 
hre the larva: of insects, the caterpillars from which butter¬ 
flies are produced, the termites, or white ants, grasshoppers, 
snails, and spiders. With all these changes of diet, the 
Boshman is, nevertheless, frequently in want. When cap¬ 
tured as a slave, he exchanges his ineagre fare for the luxury 
of buttermilk, frumenty, or hasty-pudding, and sometimes 
becomes fat in a few weeks. This good living, however, is 
soon embittered by the grumbling of his master and mistress; 
and he must frequently hear, perhaps, a few curses or blows, 
for neglect and indolence. Disliking labour, and from his 
corpulency become less capable of hearing it, he now' pines 
after his former uncontrolled and wandering life, which he 
generally endeavours to regain by escaping. Another 
tribe of Hottentots, near the mouth of Orange River, have 
huts superior to those of the generality of Hottentots; 
t> l 
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they au loftier, and thatched with grass; and are fur¬ 
nished with stools made of the back-bones of the grampus. 
Their mode of living is in the highest degree wretched; 
and they are apparently the most dirty o|» all the Hottentot 
iribes. Their dress is composed of the skins of seals and 
jackals, the flesh of which they eat. When a grampus is 
cast ashore, they remove their huts to the place, and subsist 
upon it as long as any part of it remains; and in this man¬ 
ner it sometimes affords them subsistence for half a year. 
They smear their skin with the oil, the odour of which is so 
powerful, that, their approach may be perceived some time 
before they present themselves in view. They carry their 
uniter in the shells of ostrich eggs, and the bladders of seals, 
which they shoot with arrows, the same as the other Hot¬ 
tentots. Though one small hut contains the whole family, 
and all are obliged to repose together, they are chaste in 
their manners. Severe in their jurisprudence, they punish 
murder, adultery, and robbery, with death_By the exer¬ 

tions of Protestant missionaries from Europe, much has 
been done fur the Hottentots and Boshmen ; and civilization 
and religion have made astonishing progress among them. 
—The country possessed by the Hutch is of considerable 
extent, comprehending the large tract between Table Bay 
and False Bay, and that which is called Hottentot Holland, 
extending from False Bay to the Cabo dos Agulhas, or Cape 
of Needles, and the couutry farther E. beyond St. Christo¬ 
pher’s river, called Terra de Natal. The coast, of this country 
abounds in bays and capes; it is naturally mountainous and 
barren, but the industrious Hutch have overcome all natural 
difficulties, and it not only produces a sufficiency of all the 
necessaries of life for the inhabitants, but. also of refresh¬ 
ments for all the European ships that touch here. In the 
interior parts, however, the soil is astonishingly fertile and 
productive. The Dutch consider the year as divided into two 
seasons, which they term monsoons: the wet monsoon, or 
winter; and the dry one, or summer. The first begins with 
our spring; the latter when our summer ends. In the damp 
season, the Capo is much subject to fogs; and from the mid¬ 
dle of the wet monsoon, it rains almost, continually till sum¬ 
mer; the weather is cold, raw, and unpleasant; but. never 
more rigorous than autumn in Germany. Water never freezes 
to above the thickness of half a crown ; and, as soon as the 
sun appears, the ice is dissolved. The ('ape is rarely visited 
by thunder and lightning, excepting a little near the turn of 
the seasons. Among the quadrupeds of this country are 
antelopes, which go in herds of ‘20 or 30,000 each; buffaloes; 
giraffes, or camelopardalises ; the gomsbock, or chamois, a 
species of antelope, which 1 ms remarkably long sharp horns; 
wild dogs, much larger than the jackal, which travel in 
herds, and are very destructive to flocks of sheep; ele¬ 
phants ; elks; hyenas; the koedo, an animal of a mouse 
colour, rather larger than our deer, with three white stripes 
over the back, and the male having very large twisted 
horns; lions; jackals; tigers; panthers; the quachu, a 
species of the zebra, but more tractable; the double-horned 
rhinoceros; horses ; domestic horned cattle; common sheep; 
and a peculiar species of sheep, which are covered with 
hair instead of wool. The hippopotamus, or river-horse, 
is frequently seen here. Among the birds are vultures; 
ostriches, whose eggs are excellent food; and the loxia, a 
species of gregarious bird, which builds its curious nest in 
the mimosa tree, where it forms a kind of thatched house, 
with regular street of uests on both sides, at about two 
inches’ distance from each other, and containing under its 
roof several hundred, or a thousand birds. The termites, 
or white ants, which do no injury to the wood, as in the 
East Indies, but only to the grass, the destruction of which 


they occasion by raising a number of hills, which impede 
the progress of vegetation. The Hottentots eat them ; and 
this food is found to be far from disagreeable. The locusts 
also arft esteemed excellent food by the Boshmans, by 
whom they are dried and kept for use. The black, or rock 
scorpion, is nearly as venomous here as any of the ser¬ 
pent tribe, of which there are numerous kinds. There are 
six species about the Cape; namely, the horned snake, 
about 18 inehes long, the most poisonous of them all; the 
kouseband, or garter snake, about the same length, danger¬ 
ous to travellers on account of resembling the soil so much 
in colour, that it is not readily perceived; the yellow snake, 
which differs in colour only from the hooded snake of India, 
and being from four to eight feet in length, their size, and 
bright yellow colour, renders it easy to avoid them; the 
puff adder, about 40 inches in length, so called from blow¬ 
ing itself up to near a foot in circumference; the spring 
adder; very dangerous, but not common, from three to four 
feet long, and of a jet-black with white spots. The Hotten¬ 
tot population has greatly declined ; they amount to 14,008, 
principally agricultural servants. The children of Hottentot 
women, by Europeans, are hardy, intelligent, and thriving. 
The country of the Hottentots lies between the tropic of 
Capricorn, and 35 degrees S. lat. and is bounded on the 
W. S. and E. by the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, and on 
the N. by regions very little, if at all, explored. 

HO'VAL, or Oua/o, a kingdom of Africa, on the banks 
of the Senegal, extending about 90 miles from E. to W. and 
18 from N. to S. The soil is fertile in maize, rice, legumes, 
indigo, tobacco, and cotton; the meadows feed great num¬ 
bers of large and small cattle, whose flesh is excellent; game 
is plentiful, and birds are in the greatest number and variety, 
and the forests abound with palm-trees. 

HOVE, the preter. of Heave. 

llO'VEL, s. (the diminutive of hofe, a house. Sax.] a shed 
open at the sides, covered over head; a mean low habita¬ 
tion, or cottage. 

To HO'VEI., v. a. to shelter in, or repair to, a hovel. 
HO'VEN, part. puss, raised ; swelled, tumefied. 

To IlO'VEIt, v. n. [/ iovio , Brit.| to hang in the air over 
a person’s head, without flying oft’ one way or another; to 
wander about one place. 

HOUGH, s. [hoy. Sax.] the lower part of the thigh of a 
beast. An adze or hoe. See IIoe. 

To HOUGH, v. a. to hamstring; to disable; or hinder 
from running, by cutting the sinew or tendon of the ham. 
In Gardening, to cut or scrape up earth with a hoe. This 
is an unusual manner of spelling, and ought not to be imi¬ 
tated. 

HO'ULET, *. [liullette, Fr.] a young owl. 

HOULT, s. [holt, Sax.] a small wood. Obsolete. “ In 
hoults and shady gTcaves.” Fairfax. 

HOUND, s. [hund, Sax.] a dog used in hunting. 

To HOUND, v. a. to set on, or let loose to the chase. 
To hunt or pursue. 

HO'UNDFISH, s. a sort of fish. 

HO'UNDSTONGUE, s. in Botany, the cynoglossum, with 
broad spear-shaped leaves, and purplish or white flowers. 

HOUNSLOW, a town of Middlesex, situated on the 
great western road, on a branch of the Coin, 9 miles W. of 
London. It belongs to two parishes, the N. side of the 
street to Heston, and the S. to Istworth. On its heath, 
which is noted for horse-races and robberies, are some 
powder-mills. Market on Thursday. 

HOUP, s. the peut, or lapwing. 

HOU QUANO, a province in the interior of China, hav¬ 
ing Honan on the N. and Kiangnan and Kiangsi to the E, 
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It contains 15 cities of the first rank, and 65 of the second 
and third, and is mostly a champaign country, watered 
every where by brooks, lakes, and rivers. Here is plenty 
of wild fowl and cattle; and the soil produces all sorts of 
grain and fruits. Gold is found in the sands of the rivers; 
and they have iron, tin, tulenague, wax, and such an exten¬ 
sive variety of other commodities, that it is commonly 
called the magazine of the empire. 

HOUR, s. [/teure, Fr. liora, Lat.] the twenty-fourth part of 
a natural day, or a space of time consisting of sixty-minutes; 
the time marked by a clock; any particular time; a proper 
season for the performance of any thing. 

HOUR-CIRCLES, s. on the globe, are circles of longi¬ 
tude drawn at the distance of 15 degrees one from the 
other, serving to denote the difference of the time of places 
on the earth. 

HOURGLASS, *. an instrument to measure time with, by 
means of sand running through a small aperture out of one’glass 
into another; any space of time: the last sense is obsolete. 

HO'UltlS, s. in Mohammedan theology, females promised 
to the faithful in paradise; formed, for this purpose, with 
eternal beauty and undecaying charms. 

IIO'UIILY, a. and ad. happening or repeated every hour; 
frequent. 

110URPLATE, s. the plate on which the figures of the 
hours are painted or described, whether for a clock or dial. 

HOUSE, s. [Am*, Sax. and Goth.] a building wherein a 
person or human creature dwells. Figuratively, any place 
of abode. The manner of living or eating. A table, joined 
to keep. " He kept a miserable house.” Shak. The station 
of a planet, astrologioally considered. Family-race, de¬ 
scendants, or kindred; one’s family affairs. “ Set thine house 
in order.” ‘2 Kings xx. 1. A body of men meeting for public 
concerns in any dwelling, applied to the lords or commons 
collectively considered; when used with upper, it implies the 
lords; and when joined with lower, the commons. House 
means a dwelling distinct by itself; tenement, part of a house, 
divided off, for the use of another family. 

To HOUSE, houze, v. a. to harbour; to give lodging in 
a house; to shelter or keep under a roof. Neuterly, to take 
shelter; to reside or live in a building. To have a station 
in the heavens, applied to Astrology. 

HOUSEBREAKER, *. one who forces an entrance into 
another person’s house to steal. 

HOUSEBREAKING, s. the act of entering another per¬ 
son’s house by force, in order to steal; called, in Law, a bur¬ 
glary. 

HOUSEDOG, s. a mastiff, or dog kept in a house to 
secure it from thieves. 

HOUSEHOLD, s. a family living together in one dwell¬ 
ing-place or house; the management, economy, or govern¬ 
ment, of a family. Used in composition to imply domestic, 
or making part of a family. 

HOUSEHOLDER, s. the master of a family. 

HOUSEHOLD-STUFF, s. furniture of a house, or uten¬ 
sils fit or necessary for a family. 

HOUSEKEEPER, s. one who is the master of a family, 
and rents a whole house, opposed to a lodger; a woman- 
servant, who has the management of a family. 

HOUSEKEEPING, a. domestic; fit or necessary for a 
family. 

HOUSEKEEPING, s. hospitality; a liberal and plenti¬ 
ful table; the charge and expense attending the keeping 
a family. 

HO'USELEEK, *. a plant so called from growing on the 
walls, or outside roofs of houses. 

HOUSELESS, a. without any abode or house to live in. 
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HOUSEMAID, s. a female servant, employed in keeping 
a house clean. 

HO'USEROOM, s. shelter, place, or entertainment in a 
house. • 

HO'USESNAIL, s. a sort of snail. 

IIO'USEWARMING, s. a feast or merry-making upon 
going into a new house. 

HOUSEWIFE, [this is frequently written huswife or 
hussy] s. the mistress of a family; one skilled in the regu¬ 
lating of a family, and practising frugality; a kind of purse 
consisting of several pockets above one another, and a bdok 
made of cloth, to carry thread, silk, and needles in. 

HOUSEWIFELY, ad. after the manner of a person who 
knows how to manage a family with order and frugality. 

HOUSEWIFELY, a. skilled in the management of a 
family. 

HOUSEWIFERY, *. the business or management of the 
mistress of a family; prudent and frugal management of the 
affairs of a family. 

HOUSING, housing, s. the quantity of houses in any 
place; cloth oiigmully used to keep off' dirt, now added to 
saddles as ornamental, from hunsean. r, houses, or houses, Fr. 

IIOW, ad. [Am, Sax. hoc, Belg.] to what degree; in what 
degree; in what manner; for what reason; or from what 
cause ; by what means. Used with much, it implies pro¬ 
portion, relation, and correspondence. 

IIOW’BE, and IIOW'BKIT, ad. [from how, he, and it] 
nevertheless; notwithstanding; yet; however. 

HOWDEN, a large town in the E. Riding of Yorkshire, 
hoted for being the birth-place, or residence, of the histo¬ 
rian Roger dc Iloveden, or Howdcn. It gives name to a 
small district, called Howdenshire, and is seated on the N. 
side of the Ouse, not far from its confluence with the Der¬ 
went and other large rivers, ‘23 miles W. of Hull, 16 8. E. 
of York, and 17.5 N. by W. of London. Market on Satur¬ 
day. Fairs on the second Tuesday in January, the Tues¬ 
day before March 2.5, the second Tuesday in July, and 
October 2. Population 4.551. 

IIOWD'YE, [of how, do, and ye] in what state is your 
health? Used as a substantive for a mere compliment of 
civility, or an inquiry into the state of a person’s health. 

HOWEVER, nr/, in whatsoever manner and degree; at 
least; at all events; let what will happen; nevertheless; not¬ 
withstanding; yet; for all that. 

HO'WITZ, or HO WITZER,*, a kind of mortar mounted 
upon a field carriage, railed a gun. In howitzers, the trun¬ 
nions are in the middle, and in mortars at the end. 

To HOWL, (the aw is pron. as in how) r. n. [Ituglcn, 
Belg.] to cry, or make a noise, applied to a wolf or dog. 
Figuratively, to utter a mournful sound or cry from deep 
distress; to pronounce in a tone like a beast. Poetically 
used for any noise that is loud and horrid. 

HOWL, s. the cry or noise of a wolf or dog; the cry of 
a human being oppressed with distress, ana filled with 
horror. 

HOWSOE VER, ad. See However. 

To 1IOX, v. n. [from hog, Sax.] to hamstring; to hough. 
Figuratively, to take notice of a perse l, so as to make him 
blush or be ashamed. A low phrase, perhaps from hoxlice, 
Sax. reproachful. 

HOY, s. [hou, old Fr.] a small vessel, whose sails are 
neither square nor cross, like other ships, but mizen, so that 
she can sail nearer the wind than another vessel can. 

HOY, one of the Orkney Islands, situated between the 
Island of Pomona and the N. coast of Caithness-shirc. It is 
about 11 miles long, and more than 3 broad. On this island, 
besides the Stoat conic hill of Hoyhead, which is a sea-mark. 
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there is a stupendous rock, called the Beary, where a bird, 
here named the layer, supposed to be a species of the pen¬ 
guin, is found. It is about the size of a small duck, remark¬ 
ably fat, aricl esteemed a great delicacy! These birds bur¬ 
row iu the rabbit holes. The person employed in taking the 
young is usually let down by a rope from the top of the pre¬ 
cipice. In this island too, in a gloomy valley, is an entire 
stone, 36 feet long, and 18 broad, called the Dwarlie Stone. 
It is hollow within, having the form of a bed and pillow cut 
in the stone: it is supposed to have been once the habitation 
of h hermit, l.at. .08. 56. N. Ion. 3. ‘20. W. 

IlO'YDE.N’l.VG, s. romping freedoms. 

To HOYS1S, ». a. among Mariners, to hale up any thing. 
See Hoist. 

HU'BBUB, s. a mixed or confused noise made by seve¬ 
ral people talking at the same time; a tumult ; rior, or 
uproar. 

HUCKABACK, s. a kind of coarse linen with, raised 
figures. 

HU'CKLEBACKED, a. crooked in the shoulders; hunch 
or bump backed. 

HU'CKLEBONE, s. [from hucken, Bclg.] the hip bone. 

HUCKSTER, or HUCKSTF.RER, s. [from hoc//. Tout, a 
pedlar] a person who sells goods or wares in small quantities, 
a pedlar. Figuratively, a trickish mean person. 

To HUCKSTER, u. w. to sell wares in small quantities. 

HU DDERSFIELD, a town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. It is a mart for cloths, kerseymeres, Sic., and is 
situated on the Cahler, 2.5 miles N. E. of Manchester, <12 
S. W. of York, and 180 N. N.W. of London. Its market 
is on Tuesday, when the cloth is exposed for sale in a large 
hall, and merchants and wool-staplers attend from a con¬ 
siderable distance. Its inhabitants now amount to 1.9,041, 
and, reckoning its dependencies, to 31,941. It elects one 
representative. 

To HU DDLE, r. a. to dress up close, in order to dis¬ 
guise; to dress in a hurry, or put one’s clothes on carelessly 
and in haste. Figuratively, to cover up in haste; to perform 
in a hurry ; to join together in a confused and improper 
manner. Neuterly, to come in a croud or hurry. 

HUDDLE, s. a confused crowd or mixture; a crowd 
assembled together in a hurry; a tumult. 

IIU'DSON’S BA Y, a large bay of North America, lying 
between 51 and 67 degrees of N. latitude, and discovered, 
in 1610, by Captain Henry Hudson. This intrepid mariner, 
in searching for a N. W. passage to the South Sea, disco¬ 
vered three straits, through which he hoped to find out a 
new way to Asia by America. He had made two voyages 
before on the same adventure; the first in 1607, and the se- 
eoud in 1608. In this third and last, in 1610, he entered the 
straits that lead into this new Mediterranean, the bay known 
by his name; and coasted a great part of it. llis ardour for 
the discovery not being abated by the difficulties he strug- 
gled with in this empire of winter, and world of frost anti 
snow, lie staid here till the ensuing spring, and prepared, in 
the beginning of 1611, to pursue his discoveries; hut his 
crew, who suffered equal hardships, without the same spirit 
to support them, mutinied, seized upon him, and seven of 
those who were most faithful to him, and committed them to 
the icy seas in an open boat. Hudson and his companions 
were never more heard of: but the ship, and the rest of the 
men, returned home. Other attempts towards a discovery 
were also made in 1612 and 1667. In 1746, a captain Ellis 
wintered as far north as 57 degrees ami a half; and a Cap¬ 
tain Christopher attempted farther discoveries in 1761. The. 
country lying round Hudson’s Bay on the W. and S. \V. is 
called New North and New South Wales. The extensive 


peninsula to the E. of it is called Labradore, or New Britain. 
The entrance of the Bay from the ocean, after leaving Cape 
Farewell and Davis’ Straits, is between Resolution Isles on 
the N. and Button’s Isles on the S. forming the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the straits, distinguished by the name of its first 
discoverer. The vast countries that surround Hudson’s Bay 
abound with animals, whose skills and furs arc far superior 
in quality to those found in less northerly regious. In 1670, 
a charter was granted to a company, which does not consist 
of above ten persons, for the exclusive trade to this bay, and 
for planting the country; and they have acted under it ever 
since with great benefit to themselves, but little comparative 
advantage to the kingdom at large. Of late years, however, 
the fur trade, from the inland parts, has been carried on to a 
much greater extent than it was before. This has been 
chiefly occasioned by the interference of the Canada traders, 
who lia.-l effectually supplanted the company on the sea¬ 
shore, supplying the natives with every convenience for war 
and domestic uses. This induced the company, iu 1773, to 
begin their inland voyages, and now the Canadians from 
Canada, and the Europeans from Hudson’s Bay, frequently 
meet together. The servants of the company, however, im¬ 
ported principally from the Orkney Isles, having ingratiated 
themselves into the confidence of the natives, from their 
prudent proper behaviour, and incorruptible honesty, have 
evidently the advantage of trade on their side. They con¬ 
sequently export a greater quantity of furs, (in proportion 
to the goods imported,) and these in better persevvation and 
more valuable. They employ 4 ships and about 130 sea¬ 
men, anil have several forts ; namely, Prinrc of Wales’ 
Fort, Churchill River; York Fort, Nelson River; New 
Severn; and Albany; which are all seated on the W. S. W. 
side of the Bay. 

11 IJ'DSOX’S RIVER, one of the finest rivers in North 
America, rising in a mountainous country, in the N. E. part 
of the state of New York, about half way between the 
Lakes Ontario and Champlain. It waters Albany and Hud¬ 
son, and proceeds in u southerly direction, almost its whole 
course, to the Atlantic Ocean, which it enters at York Bay, 
10 miles S. of New York, after a course of 250 miles. The 
tide flows a few miles above Albany, which is 160 miles 
from New York. It is navigable for sloops of 70 or 80 tons 
to Albany, and for ships to Hudson. 

HUE. s. [ hie we, Sax.] colour. A clamour, or legal pur¬ 
suit after a robber, attended with noise: from huee, Fr. llue 
and Cry, in Law, is the pursuit of a person who has commit¬ 
ted felony on the highway. 

llU'EN, a fertile island of the Baltic, in the Sound, sub¬ 
ject to Sweden since the treaty of lioschild, iri 1658. It 
has only one village, containing about, fifty houses. This 
island was granted, by Frederick IT. king of Denmark, to 
Tycho Brahe, the celebrated astronomer, with a castle 
railed Uranienburg, erected for the purpose of making 
observations, in which he resided upwards of 20 years. 
It is about 6 miles in circumference, and lies 14 miles N. 
by E. of Copenhagen. 

HU'Eli, s. one whose business it is to call out to others. 

HUFF, s. [hen/an, Sax. lifted up; Johnson derives it 
from haven, or hove, to swell] a swell of sudden anger or 
insolence; a severe and insolent reprimand; one who is 
swelled and grown insolent with a vain opinion of his own 
value. 

To HUFF, v. a. to swell or puff. To hector or treat 
with insolence ; to chide or reprimand with insolence or 
severity. In Gaming, to take a trick from a person who 
did not play to a lead. 

HU'FFER, s. a boaster, or bully. 
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HU'FFISH, a. with arrogance, insolence, or bragging. 

HU'FFISHLY, ad. with arrogant petulance. 

HU'FFISHNESS, s. noisy bluster; insolent pride. 

To HUG, v. a. [hegian, Sax.] to press close in an embrace. 
Figuratively, to fondle, to treat with tenderness; to hold fast 
with great affection. 

HUG, s. an embrace wherein a person is held tight 
within the arms. 

HUGE, a. [hoogh , Belg.] large, applied to size, gene¬ 
rally including excess; vast or immense. Synon. Huge 
implies grealuess in bulk; vast, greatness in extent; enor¬ 
mous, greatness in size, even to deformity arid dreadfulness; 
immense, unlimited extent, even beyond expression. Thus 
we say, a huge giant; a vast tract of land; an enormous 
crime; the immense expanse. 

HU'GELY, ad. in an extensive manner; immensely, or 
enormously, applied to size. Greatly; very much; prodi¬ 
giously, applied to degree. 

llU'GENESS, s. enormity, applied to bulk. Greatness 
or extensiveness, applied to quality or degree. 

HU GGER-MUGGER, (the'</ in both these words before 
e has the hard sound) s. secrecy; by-place. 

IIU'GONOTS, s. a name given by way of contempt to the 
Protestants of France. The name had its rise in the year 
1.5(i0, on this occasion : At Tours, the place where they 
were thus first denominated, the people had a notion, that 
an apparition or hobgoblin, called king Ilugon, strolled about 
the streets in the night-time; from whence, as those of the 
reformed religion met in the night to pray, &e. they called 
them Hugonots; that is, the disciples of king ilugon. 

IIU'GY, a. vast; great; large. 

HUKK, s. [hitqne, Fr.] a cloak. 

HULK, s. [hulr. Sax. hu.lvhe, Belg.] the body of a ship. 
Figuratively, any thiug bulky and weighty. 

To HULK, v. a. to pull out the entrails of animals. “To 
hulk a hare.” Ahisu\ 

HULL, s. [from helan. Sax.] the husk or outward covering 
of corn or any other thing. The body of a ship. Though ludk 
and hull he. now used promiscuously, hulk seems, according 
to .Johnson, to have been formerly applied not only to the 
body or hull, but likewise to" a whole ship of burden. 

To HULL, r. n. to float; to drive to and fro upon the 
water without sails or rudder. “He looked, and saw the 
ark hull on the flood,” Par. Lost. 

HULL, or Kingston-upon-llull, a large, closely built, 
well-paved, and populous town, in the E. Hiding of York¬ 
shire, seated on a river called the Hull, which rises not 
far from Driffield, and here enters the river Humber. 
Its commerce has been constantly increasing so much 
of late, years, that it is now probably become the fourth 
port in the kingdom. Its situation is extremely advan¬ 
tageous; for, besides its communication with the York¬ 
shire rivers and canals, it has access also,' by the Hum¬ 
ber, to the Trent, and all its branches and communica¬ 
tions. Hence it has the import and export trade of many 
of the northern and midland counties. By the late inland 
navigation, it has also a communication with the rivers 
Mersey, Dee, Kibble, Severn, Thames, Avon, &e. which 
navigation, including its windings, extends above 500 
miles in the counties of Lincoln, Nottingham, York, 
Lancaster, Westmoreland, Chester, Stafford, Warwick, 
Leicester, Oxford, Worcester, &c. The foreign trade is 
chiefly to the Baltic; but it has also a regular traffic with 
the souther i parts of Europe, and with America. More 
ships are sent hence to Greenland, than from any other 
port, that of London excepted. The harbour is improved by 
a dock, formerly thought to be the largest in the kingdom, 
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(finished in 1778) with which the river communicates, and in 
which 80 ships may ride safely and conveniently. Among 
the public buildings are, the Trinity house, for the relief of 
seamen and their widows; an exchange; and a town-hall. 
The grand stone bridge over the river, to Holderncss, was 
rebuilt in 1787, and consists of 14 arches. It is 3(5 miles 
S. F.. of York, and 170 N. of Loudon. Markets on Tuesday 
and Saturday. Population 32,958, and, including Suleoats. 
4(i,42(i. It sends two members to parliament. 

IIU'LLY, a. husky, or abounding in husks. 

HU'I.VER,*. holly. 

To HUM, v. a. [ homelan , Belg.] to make a noise, ap¬ 
plied to bees. To make an inarticulate noise, by forcing 
the breath through the lips when shut. To pause in speak¬ 
ing, and fill up the interval by making a sound with the 
breath forced through the lips when shut; to sing so low as 
scarcely to be heard. “To hum a tune.” Pope. To ap¬ 
plaud. To hum a person, is to render him ridiculous, by 
exercising some frolic upon him. 

HUM, s. the hoarse buzzing noise made by bees. Figu¬ 
ratively, the confused noise made by a crowd of people en¬ 
gaged in discourse; anv low, rough noise; a pause filled up 
by a forcible emission of breath through the lips when shut. 

HUM, interj. a low, inarticulate sound, like that of a 
swartn of bees, made use of to imply doubt and deliberation. 

HU'MAN, a. [humanus, Lat.] having the qualities of a 
reasonable creature or man; belonging to, or like, a man. 

IIUMA'NE, a. [humaine, Fr.] kind; civil; good-natured; 
benevolent; ready to do good offices, and embracing all 
opportunities to relieve and compassionate our fellow crea¬ 
tures. 

IIUMA'NELY, ad. in a kind, civil, compassionate, or 
benevolent manner. 

HU'MAMST, s. [humaniste, Fr.] a person who teaches 
the rudiments or grammar of languages. 

HUMANITY, s. [humanitas, Lat.] the nature of man. 
Mankind, or the collective body of reasonable creatures. 
The exercise of all the social and benevolent virtues. Hu¬ 
manities, in the plural, signifies Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
Poetry, known by the name of lilrree hu/naniores; for teach¬ 
ing of which there are professors in the university of Scot¬ 
land, called Humanists. Syxon. Humunitg denotes a 
fellow-feeling for the distresses of a stranger; tenderness 
is a susceptibility of impression more applicable to persons 
with whom we are nearly connected. 

To HU'MANIZE, v. a. [huma/riser, Fr.] to soften, or 
render susceptive of the impressions of tenderness or 
benevolence. 

HU'MANKIND, s. the race of reasonable creatures, called 
men. 

HU'MANLY, ad. after the manner, or according to the 
power, of men. 

HU'MllKR, a river formed by the Trent, Ouse, Derwent, 
and other streams. It divides Yorkshire from Lincolnshire, 
and falls into the German Ocean near Ilolderness. 

HU'MBIRD, s. one of the smallest birds we know of, so 
called from its humming sounds. 

IIU'MULE, a. [ humhle, Fr.] having a modest or low 
opinion of one’s own abilities; behaving with modesty, sub¬ 
mission, and deference to others, l.ow, applied to situa¬ 
tion or rank. 

To HU'MBl.K, v. a. to destroy and diminish a person’s 
pride; to make less arrogant; to make submissive; to mor¬ 
tify; to subdue; to diminish the height of a thing. 

JIU'MBLEBEE, s. a wild bee, so called from its buzzing. 
In Botany, an herb. 

HU'MBLEDON, a village in Northumberland, near 
f3 K 
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Wooller. Here is an intrenchment called Green Castle; 
&Bd on Humbledon Hugh, a circular intrenchment, with a 
large barrow. The sides of the hill are cut into terraces, 
20 feet wide, formed with great exactness one above an¬ 
other. In the plain below is a stone pillar, denoting the 
ground where 10,000 Scots, under earl Douglas, in the 
reign of Henry IV. were defeated, on Ilolyrood Day, by 
Henry lord Percy, and George earl of March. 

HU'MBLEMOUTHEDJ «. mild or meek in speech. 

HU'MBLENESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a 
pci son has a low opinion of his abilities, and is submissive 
to others. 

IIU'MBLEPLANT, s. a species of the sensitive plant. 

HU'MBI.EK, s. one who subdues either his own pride, or 
that of others. 

HU'MBLKS, s. the entrails of a deer. 

HU'MBLY, ad. with a proper deference and submission 
toothers: without pride. Low, applied to situation or dis¬ 
tance from the earth. 

HU'MDRUM, a. [from hum and drone ] dull; stupid; not 
answering or taking notice when spoken to, on account of 
stupidity. 

To HUMECT, or HUMECTATE, v. a. [hnmeeto, I.at.] 
to wet or moisten. Not in use. “The Nile and Niger— 
humectate the earth." Brown. 

HUMECTA'TION, s. [humectation, l'r.J the actof wetting 
or moistening. 

HU'MERAL, a. [from humerus, I.at.] belonging to the 
shoulder. 

HU'MERUS, s. [I.at.] in Anatomy, is the shoulder, or 
upper part of the arm, between the scapula and elbow. 

HUMICUBA'TION, s. [from liumi and cubo, I.at.] the act 
of lying on the ground. Not in use. 

IIU’MII),u. [humidus, I.at.] moist; or having the power to 
wet; wet. 

llUMI'DITY, s. | humiddt, Fr.] moisture, or that quality 
which a Huid has of eutering the pores, or wetting other 
bodies. 

HUMILIA TION, s. [ humiliation , Fr.] an act wherehv a 
person voluntarily descends from a higher degree of dignity 
to a lower; mortilication; or a sense and expression of our 
defects and tiuworthiness; abatement of pride. 

HUMFLITY, s. [humilile, Fr.] a disposition of mind 
wherein a person has a low opinion of hims. lf and his 
advantages, is submissive to authority, and attentive to 
instruction. 

HU'MMEIl, s. an upplnudcr. Used at present as a cant 
word for a person who tolls a plausible storv to another in 
order to gain his credit, und induce him to believe a falsity; 
one who tells a lie. 

JiU'MMOCff, mi island in the Eastern Indian Ocean, 
about 0 miles in length. Here is a rajah, supported in his 
authority by the Dutch East India Company. The natives 
resemble the Malays, both in appearance and disposition, 
but speak the same language as the inhabitants of .Mindanao. 
This island is exceedingly fertile, and produces most of the 
tropical fruits. But the principal articles of trade with the 
Dutch are hecs-wax and honey. It lies about Id miles S. of 
the S. point of Mindanao, i.at. 5. 27. N. Ion. 125. 12. E. 

HU'MMOCK, s. |a sea-term] a little hill. 

HU'MMU.MS, s. a 1 lagnio; a sweating-house. 

HU'MOIt, or HU'.MOUU, s. [humor, I.at.] moisture; any 
fluid body. In Anatomy, the fluids in an animal body, or 
any corrupt, matter collected in a wound or abscess. Tem¬ 
per, disposition, or the ruling passion, applied to the mind. 
l’as“ipn,or the present disposition of the mind. Petulance; 
peevishness. Caprice; whim. Any odd medley of ideas 


which extort a smile, or raise a laugh; pleasantry; jocu¬ 
larity. A trick, habit, or practice. “ I like not thfe humour 
of lying.” Shak. 

HU'MORAL, a. proceeding from humours redundant in 
the body. 

HU'MORIST, s. [i humoriste , Fr.] one who is greatly 
pleased or displeased with little things, and conducts his 
actions, not by reason aud the nature of things, but by ca¬ 
price, fancy, or some predominant passion. 

HU'MOHOUS, a. full of odd or comical ideas and senti¬ 
ments; capricious; without any rule but the present whim; 
pleasant or jocular. 

HU'MOROUSLY, ad. in a jocose or pleasant manner, 
so as to extort a smile or raise a laugh; with caprice or 
whim. 

HU'MOROUSNESS, fickleness of temper; a disposi¬ 
tion pleased or offended with trifles. 

HU'MOttSOME, a. easily pleased or displeased with 
trifles; peevish; odd; of a changeable disposition, or not 
pleased long with any thing. 

IIU'MOItSOMELY, ad. in a peevish manner; in such a 
manner as to be pleased or displeased with trifles, or not to 
be pleased with any thing long. 

ToHU'MOUR, v. a. to please or soothe by complying 
with a person’s ruling passion, or peculiar foible Figura¬ 
tively, to suit any design in such a manner to .in obstacle, 
as to make it rather an ornament than an impediment. To 
comply with. 

Illi'MP, s. [corrupted, perhaps, from hump] the swelling 
on a crooked back. 

HU'MPMACK, s. a crooked back, or a back which has a 
kind of hump or knob swelling above the other parts of its 
surface. 

To HUNCH, v. a. [ Intsc.h, Teut.] in its primary sense, to 
give a blow with the fist. At present it signifies to push, as 
with the elbow. 

HU'NCHBACKED, a. having a hump or crooked 
back. 

HU'NCHEI), a. in Botany, swelled out, as the under part 
of the blossom of the foxglove, the blossom of the honey¬ 
suckle, the cup of the turnip, Arc. 

HU'NDUED, a. [hundred. Sax.] a number consisting of 
ten times ten. Substantively, it implies the division of a 
county, perhaps so called from containing a hundred secu¬ 
rities for the king’s peace, from hundred. Sax. a body of 
one hundred men. Likewise a measure, or certain quantity 
of things ; a hundred of salt, at Amsterdam, is 14 tons. 
A hundred of deal hoards, consist of six-score, i. e. 120, 
which is likewise called the tony hundred. 

HU'NDRF.DTH, «. [hundreon/eoyotha, Sax.] the ordinal of 
a hundred, or that which has ninetv-ninc placed before it. 

HUNG, prefer, and part. pass, of Hank. 

HU' NU A R V, a kingdom of Europe, lying along the. river 
Danube, about 600 miles in length, and about 250 in breadth. 
It is bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by Germany, 
and on the E. and S. by Turkey in Europe. Tt. comprehends 
three large provinces, namely, Proper Hungary, which is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by the circle of 
Austria, on the S. by the river Drave, which separates it from 
Sclavonic, and by the Danube, which parts it from Turkey 
in Europe; and on the E. by Wallachia and Transylvania. 
The other parts are Transylvania and Sclavonic. The prin¬ 
cipal rivers are, the Danube, the Save, the Drave, the 
Tressc, the Maros, the Raab, the Waag, the Gran, and the 
Zarwiese. They are so full of fish, that they give them to ti e 
hogs: but the waters arc all unwholesome, except that of 
the Danube. The air is very unhealthy, occasioned by 
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the lakes and bogs, insomuch that there is a sort of plague 
visits them every three or four years, on which account it is 
called the grave of the Germans. It abounds in all the neces¬ 
saries of life, and the wine, especially that called Tokay, 
is excellent. There are mines of gold, silver, copper, and 
iron; and they have such plenty of game, that hunting is 
allowed to all. The inhabitants are well-shaped, brave, 
haughty, and revengeful. Their horsemen are called Hus¬ 
sars, and their foot Ileydukcs. Almost all the towns of 
Hungary have two names, the one German and the other 
Hungarian, and the language is a dialect of the Sclavonian. 
The government is hereditary in the house of Austria, and 
the established religion is popery, though there are a great 
number of Protestants, who have here been severely perse¬ 
cuted, but who now have toleration. No country in the 
world is better supplied with mineral waters and baths; and 
those of buda, when the Turks had it in possession, were 
reckoned the finest, in Europe. Ruda is the capital town of 
Lower Hungary, and l’resburg of the Upper. 

IIU'NGARY-WATER, s. a distilled water prepared from 
the tops or flowers of rosemary; so denominated from a 
queen of Hungary, for whose use it was first made. 

IIU'XGEK, s. [Sax.J the pain felt oil fasting long; a 
desire of food. Figuratively, any violent desire. 

To HU'NGKIt, e. n. to feel pain on long fasting; to be 
desirous of eating. Figuratively, to desire any thing with 
great eagerness. 

HU'NGERBIT, or HU'NGERBITTEN, a. pained or worn 
out for want of food. 

////' NUERFORD, a town of Berkshire, with a market 
on Wednesday; seated on the river Nennet, in a low and 
watery soil, and noted for its trouts and craw-fish. It is 64 
miles \V. of London. Population 2*283. 

HH'iVGKHLY, a. hungry; with keen appetite; wanting 
food or nourishment. 

HU'NGERLY, or IIU'NGRILY, ad. with a keen appe¬ 
tite, or like a person that wants food. 

IIU'NGUEi), a. pinched by want of food. “We see 
men an humjrrd love to smell hot bread.” Bacon. 

HU'NGIHLY, ad. with keen appetite. 

HUNGRY, a. feeling pain for want of food; wanting 
food ; lean for want of food. Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, 
or prolific. 

JIUNGR Y-lflLL, a lofty, steep, and rocky mountain, 
in Cork, Munster. It is at least 700 yards above the level 
of Bantry Bay, and near its summit is a large lake, which 
produces one of the finest cataracts in the kingdom. 

HUN KS, s. [hnm/: nr, sordid, lsl. j a person who is covetous 
of money, and spends very little; a miser. 

HU'NMANBY, or Hunnanhy, a town in the East. Riding 
of Yorkshire, with a market on Tuesday. It is 206 miles 
N. of London. Population 1070. 

HUNS, s. a fierce and savage nation, who formerly 
inhabited that part of Surmatia bordering on the Pains 
Mtcolis and the Tanais, the ancient boundary between 
Europe and Asia. Hungary obtained its name from this 
people, who conquered it, and spread themselves over 
Transylvania, Wallachia, Kovvia, Carniola, t.'arinthia, and 
the greatest part of Austria, together with Bosnia, Sclavotiia, 
and Hungary. 

To HUNT, v. a. [ huntian, Sax. of hand. Sax. a hound] 
to chase wild animals; to pursue with dogs. Figuratively, 
to pursue or follow close; to follow after; to direct or ma¬ 
nage hounds in a chase. 

HUNT, s. a pack of hounds. A chase after wild animals. 
Pursuit. 

llU’NTER. s. [ liunta , lsl.] one who chases animals for 


pleasure or exercise; a dog that scents, or is used in pur¬ 
suing, beasts of prey; a swift and strong horse, that is fit 
to follow the chase 

HU'NTING, s. the exercise or diversion of pursuing 
fourfooted beasts of game. With us this is chiefly per¬ 
formed with dogs; and the chases are, the liart, buck, roe, 
bare, fox, badger, and otter. 

HUNTINGDON, called by the Saxons Hunter's Down, 
the county town of Huntingdonshire, has two churches, 
several good inns, a handsome market-place, and a good 
grammar-school. It was once very large, having 15 
churches, which in Camden’s time were reduced to 4, and 
now to 2 ; population 3267; returns two members. It is 
seated on the river Ouse, over which it has a handsome 
stone bridge, leading to Godmanchester, on the great N. 
road, 16 miles W. by N. of Cambridge, and 58 N. by W. of 
London. Markets on Monday and Saturday. 

HWNTINGDONSIIIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the W. and N. by Northamptonshire, on the N. E. and 
E. by Cambridgeshire, and on the S. by a part of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire and Bedfordshire. It extends 22 miles from N. 
to S. and about 18 from E. to W. The principal rivers 
are the Ouse and Nen. It is divided into 4 hundreds, which 
contained, in 1811, 5 market towns, 78 parishes, 279 vil¬ 
lages ; population 53,14!); elects two county members. The 
borders of the Ouse, which flow across the S. K. part, con¬ 
sist of fertile and very beautiful meadows. The middle and 
western parts arc finely varied on their surface, fertile in 
corn, nnu sprinkled with woods. The whole upland part 
was a forest, peculiarly adapted for hunting; whence the 
name of the county took its rise. The N. E. part consists 
of fens, which join those of Ely; but they are drained, so 
as to afl’ord rich pasturage lor cattle, and even large crops 
of corn. The air is good, except in the fenny parts, which 
are aguish. Its chief commodities are. corn, malt, and 
cheese ; and they fatten abundance of cattle. 

IIU'NTING-IIORN, s. a bugle; a horn used to elieer the 
hounds. 

IIU'NTRESS, s. a woman that follows the chase, or 
pursues animals for sport. 

IIU'NTSMAN, s. one who diverts himself in chasing 
animals; a person who has the direction of a chase. 

HU'NTSM ANSHIU, s. the qualifications of a hu• sf, r. 

IIU'NTSUI/.L, a small town in Somersets! ir-\ s< tiled on 
the river l’arret, near the sea, 5 miles X. of liridgewattr. 
It is 146 miles distant ftom Loudon. Pnoulutinu 1503. 

HU'HDLE, s. I liyrdcl, Sax.J in Husbandry, frames of 
split timber, or hazel rods interwoven, or plaited together, 
to serve for gates, sheep-lblds, or to stop a gap in a hedge. 
In Fortification, twigs of willows or osiers interwoven toge¬ 
ther, sustained by strong stakes, sometimes covered with 
earth, and used for strengthening batteries, for making a 
passage over muddy ditches, for covering traverses and 
lodgments from the stones, shot, &e. of the enemy. 

HURDS, s. See Hoitos. 

To I1UKL, v. a. [from huorlt, lsl.] to throw, cast, or drive 
any thing with violence. To utter with vehemence, from 
fiurlcr, Fr. to make a hideous or howling noise. To play at 
casting or hurling a ball. 

HURL, s. tumult; riot; commotion. 

llU'RLBONE, s. a bone near the middle of the buttock 
of a horse, very easily put out of its socket by a hurt or 
sprain. 

HU'RLER, s. one who plays at hurling a ball. This 
name is given to seventeen large stones set it. a kind of a 
square near St. Clare in Cornwall, from an old tradition, 
that they are the bodies of men oetrified for profaning the 
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■abbatli, by playing at hurling balls; but whoever has seen 
Stonehenge, or read Wormius’s dissertation on the Danish 
antiquities, would smile at the simplicity of the relaters, and 
easily see that these stones are some funeral monument. 

HU'ili.lNG, s. a sort of game played with a bat and 
ball. 

IIU'RLY, or HU'RLY-lUJRLY, s. [from hurlubrelu, incon¬ 
siderately, Fr.] a tumult, uproar, or bustle. 

HU'RRICANE, or HUKRICA'NO, s. [huracun, Span.] a 
furious storm, arising from an opposition ol several winds. 

HU'RRIER, s. one that hurries; a disturber. 

To HU'RItY, v. a. [hrryian, Sax.] to drive fast; to make 
a person quicken his pace; to do a thing in haste. 

IIU'URY. s. a tumult; a confusion attended with haste; 
a hasty or violent emotion of the mind. 

HU'RRY-SKURRY, ad. wildly, precipitately. 

HURST, s. [hyrst , Sax.] a grove or thicket of trees. 

HURST CASTLE, a castle in Ilauts, not far from I.y- 
mington, built by Henry VIII. It is seated on the extreme 
point of a neck of hind, which shoots a mile and a half into 
the sea, towards the Isle of Wight, from which it is the'short¬ 
est distance. being only 2 miles. In this castle .Charles I. 
was confined previously to his being brought to trial. 

To HURT, v. a. preter. I hurt, compound pretcr. I have 
hurt, part. pass, hurl; [hyrt, Sax.] to affect with pain; to 
wound; to impair or damage. “Virtue may be assail’d, 
but. never hurt." Milton. 

HURT, s. damage, mischief, or harm. A wound or 
bruise, applied to the body. 

HU RTKR, s. one that does harm. 

IIU’RTFUL, a. mischievous; pernicious; affecting a per¬ 
son with loss, damage, or pain. 

HU'RTFUI.I.Y, ml. in a mischievous or pernicious man¬ 
ner. 

HU'RTFULXK.SS, s. mischievousness; pcrniciousncss. 

To HU'RTLE, v. n. [heurter, I’r.] to strike or clash; to 
meet with a shock; an encounter. Obsolete. 

HU'RTI.EBERRY, s. [hiurt bar, Dan.] the billberry. 

HU'RTI.FS.X, a. without injury, or doing harm; inno¬ 
cent ; harmless. 

II U'RTI.KSSl.Y, ad. without harm. “Your neighbours 
have found you so h artlessly strong.” Sidney. 

HU'RTLESSNESS, s. freedom from any pernicious 
quality. 

HU'SBAND, s. [from bus. Sax. a house, and honda, 
Run. a master] a man married to a woman. Figuratively, 
an economist, or one who understands and practises fru¬ 
gality. A farmer, or tiller of ground. 

To HU'SBAND, v. a. to marry, or supply with an hus¬ 
band; to manage with frugality; to till or cultivate ground. 

llU'SBANDl.ESS, a. without a husband. 

HU'SBAN l)I,Y, ad. in a frugal or thrifty manner. 

HU SBANDMAN, s. one who works in tillage. 

HUSBANDRY, s. tillage, or the act of cultivating land; 
parsimony; or a careful management of money, or time; 
the care of a family. 

HUSH, interj. [formed from the sound] be silent. 

HUSH, a. silent, quiet, or still, generally used in a com¬ 
parative sense. “ As hush as death.” Shak. 

To HUSH, v. a. to still; to silence; to quiet; to appease; 
used with up. 

HU'S!!MONEY, s. money given to stifle evidence, or 
hinder information. 

HUSK, s. [huldsch, Bclg.] the outmost covering of fruit or 
corn. In Botany, the empalcmcnts and blossoms of grapes 
are called the husks ; they are thin, dry, and semi-transparent 
like chaff. The husk consists of uue or more leaves called 


valves, and when contiguous to the other parts of the flower, 
inclosing the chives and pointals, answers the purpose of a 
blossom ; but when placed on the outer side, and inclosing 
the inner valves, as well as the chives and pointals, it is 
called the empalemcnt. 

To IU SK, v. a. to strip off the outward covering from 
corn or fruit. 

HU'SKED, a. bearing or covered with a husk or hull. 

HUSKY, a. abounding in, or consisting of, husks. 

HUSSA'RS, a sort of troopers that were first common 
in Hungary, but are now introduced into several par** of 
Europe, and there have been some lately in the English 
army. They may be more properly called light horse, and 
tin y usually do a great deal of service. 

HU SSY, s. [a corruption or huswife, used in an ill sense] 
a bad manager; a bad or wanton woman. 

HUSTINGS, s. [busting. Sax.] a court of Common Pleas 
held before tin: lord mayor and aldermen, at Guildhall, 
London. It. is the principal and highest court belonging 
to the city of London, and existed so early as the reign of 
Edward the Confessor. 

To III. "STI.E, v. a. to shake together in confusion. 

IIU'SWIFE, hu/.-/.if, s. [hnsirif. Sax.] a woman that is 
either a bad manager, or a pel son of infamous character. 
An economist, or a woman that conducts the affairs of a 
family with frugality. “ The bounteous huswife Nature.” 
Shak. Johnson observes, that it is common to use hu use wise 
in a good sense, but huswife or hussy in a bad one. 

To IIU'SWIFE, huz-zif, v. a. to manage with economy 
and frugality. 

IK'SWIFERY, huz-zif-ry, s. management of household 
affairs: management of such branches of farming as fall 
wirhin the province of women. 

HUT, s. [htitle, Sax.] a low, mean, and poor cottage. 

HUTCH, s. [ hwtreett , Sax.] acorn idlest; a kind of house 
with a wired door, otherwise resembling a chest, used to 
keep rabbits in. 

To HUZZ, c. n. [from the sound] to buzz; to murmur. 

HUZZA', interj: a shout or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA', r. n. to make a shout of joy. Actively, to 
receive with shouts of joy or acclamations. 

HYUACINTH, [ hyacinthus , Lat. ImsirOue, Gr.] in Botany, 
a flower. Among Jewellers, a gem of the size of a nutmeg, 
of various degrees of deepness and paleness, but always ot 
a deadish red, with a mixture of yellow. 

IlYACl'NTHINF., «. [em.iVfhvoc, Or.] made of hyacinths; 
yellow, or of the colour of hyacinths. 

HY'ADS, or HY'ADES, s. [i«?rc, from w, to ruin, Or.] 
a constellation of seven stars in the Bull’s head, the prin¬ 
cipal of which, called Aldeharan by the Arabs, is in the 
Bull’s left eye. They are famous, according to the ancient 
poets, for bringing rain. 

HY'AI.INK, a- [vdXu’oc, Gr.] glassy; crystalline; made 
of, or resembling glass. Used substantively by Milton. 

HYBERNATION, s. period of winter. 

HY BRIDOUS, a. [from hybrida, Lat.] begotten between 
animals of different species. 

HYDA'TIDF.S, s. [vSarietc, Gr.] in Medicine, little trans¬ 
parent bladders of water, in any part of the body; most 
common in dropsical cases, from the distention or rupture 
of the lymphe-ducts. 

HY'DRA, s. [Lat.] a kind of water snake, feigned to have 
many heads, whieh grew again when cut off. In Astronomy, 
a southern constellation consisting of 26 Starr. 

HY'DRABAD, a very large city of Hindoostan, capital 
of the. province of Golconda, or Hydrabad, and at this time 
of the Dcccan. It is supposed to contain upward of IOO,OUO 
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inhabitants, and is seated on a river that falls into the 
Kistna, 270 miles N. N. W. of Madras. Lat. 17. 12. N. 
Ion. 78. 61. E. 

HY'DRAGOGUES, hy-dra-gogs, s. [from blup and ayw, 
Gr.J such medicines as occasion the discharge of watery 
humours. 

HYDRAULIC, or IIYDRAU'LICAL, a. relating to the 
conveyance of water by pipes. 

11Y DRAU'LICS, s. [from vcuip and uuXoc, Gr.] in its prima¬ 
ry sense, the science of the motion of water or fluids through 
pipes; but at present extended not only to the conducting 
and raising of water, the constructing of engines for that 
purpose, but likewise the laws of the motion of fluid bodies. 

H Y'DROCKLK, s. [ilewp and xi/Xtj, (Jr.] a watery rupture, 
situated in the scrotum or groin. 

IIYDROCK'PHALUS, s. (from wup and a ^uXi/, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a watery head, or dropsy in the head. 

IlYDRO'GRAI'llKR, s. (from Snap and yfidijiu, Gr.] one 
that makes maps or cliarts of the sea. 

II YDItO GR AIMi Y, s. [from Soup and yylapui, Gr.] the art 
of describing or drawing maps or charts of the sea. 

11Y DRUMANCY, s. [firwp and pavrdn, Gr.] the act or 
art of foretelling future events by means of water. 

HY'DROM EL, s. [ucwp and pi'Xc, tir.] mead, or a drink 
made of honey diluted with water, and fermented by a long 
and gentle heat. 

ltYDRO'M KTER, s. [Hup and pirpov, Gr.] an instrument 
to measure the gravity, density, velocity, and other proper¬ 
ties of water. 

HYDRO'METRY, s. [vcwp and pirpov, Gr.] the act or art 
of measuring the gravity and other properties of water. 

HYDROPHOBIA, s. [iVpodio/jdi, Gr.] in Medicine, an 
aversion or dread of water; a dangerous symptom attending 
persons bit by a mad dog. 

HYDROTIC, or HYDRO'PICAL, a. [hydropicus, I.at.] 
dropsical, or affected with the dropsy. See Dropsy. 

HYDltOSTA'TICAL, a. [from !)f«p and Gr.] re¬ 

lating to, or taught by, hydrostatics. 

HYDROSTATICALLY, ad. according to hydrostatics. 

HYDROSTATICS, s. [5e«p and mina), Gr.J that part, of 
mechanics which considers the weight or gravity of fluids, or 
of solid bodies immerged or placed in them. 

HYDROTIO, s. [from viiup, Gr.] a medicine which purges 
water, or phlegm, and causes sweating. 

HY'DRUS, s. a water-snake. 

llY'EMAL, a. [from hyems, Lat,.] belonging to winter. It 
is ehiefly used of the winter solstice. 

HYRMA'TION, s. shelter from winter’s cold. 

llY'EN, or IIYK'NA, s. \hyene, Fr. hytena, Lat.] a wild 
beast, of a darkish-gray colour, spotted with black, resem¬ 
bling a wolf, reckoned untameable, and reported to imitate a 
human voice iti order to seduce its prey. 

HYGIIO'M ETElt, s. [from vypoc and pt.rpiu, Gr.] a ma¬ 
chine or instrument used to measure the degrees of moisture 
of the air. 

HY'GROSCOPE, s. [from iypoc and toit/m, Gr.] an in¬ 
strument to shew the different degrees of moisture, or dryness 
of the air. 

H YGROSTA'TICS, s. the science of comparing degrees of 
moisture. 

HYLA'RCHlCAL,a. [uXij and up^isac, Gr.] presiding over 
matter. 

HY'MEN, s. [vpfjv, Gr.] the god of marriage. Figura¬ 
tively, marriage. In Anatomy, the virginal membrane. 

HYMENK'AL, or HYMENE'AN, a. [bpivawr, Gr.] re¬ 
lating or belonging to marriage. Substantively, a marriage 
song. 


HYMN, (the n is mute) s. [v/ivoc, from vpriu, to celebrate, 
Gr.] a religious song or ode. 

To HYMN, v. a. [vpviu, Gr.] to praise in songs. Neu- 
terly, to sing religious songs in worship. 

HY'MNIC, a. [from vpro c, Gr.] relating to hymns. 
“ Breaks the hymnic notes.” Dunne. 

llY'MNING, part. a. celebrating in hymns. 

To HYP, (contracted from hypochondriac) v. a. to dispirit 
or make melancholy. 

IIYPA'LLAGE, s. [JnraXXayt), Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, 
wherein words change cases with each other. 

HY'PKR, (a word curtailed from hyprrcritic) s. a person 
more critical than he need to he. “Critics 1 read on other 
men,—and hypers upon them.” Prior. 

llY’PE'RBOLA, s. [from inrrp and /laXXw, Gr.] in Geome¬ 
try, a section of a cone made by a plane, so that the axi, of 
the section inclines to the opposite leg of the cone, which in 
the parabola is parallel to it, and in the ellipsis intersects it. 
The axis of the hyperbolical section will meet also with the. 
opposite side of the cone, when produced above the vertex. 

IIYPE'RBOI.K, hi-per-bo-lc. *. Gr.] a figure 

in Rhetoric, whereby any thing is increased or diminished 
beyond the exact truth; as in the following sentence : “He 
was so gaunt, the case of a flagelet was a mansion for 
him.” Shah. 


HYPERBO LIC, or HYPERBO LICAL, a. [hyperholique, 
Fr. vxfp/IoXiuir, Gr.] in Geometry, belonging to, or having the 
properties of, an hyperbola. In Rhetoric, extenuating or 
exaggerating beyond the truth. 

IIY PKRRO'LICALLY, ad. in the form, or after the man- 
rner, of an hyperbola. In Rhetoric, in such a manner as to 
extenuate or exaggerate beyond the truth. 

IIYPKRBO'LIFORM, a. having the form, or nearly the 
form, of the hyperbola. 

II YPERBORF.'AN, a. [ lnjperborien , Fr. hyperboreus, Lat.| 
northern. 


IJYPERCRI'TIC, s. [hypercritif/ve, l’r.] a person who 
criticises or censures with too great nicety and rigour. See 
H VPF.Il. 

HYPERCRITICAL, a. critical hcxoiid measure. 


HYPE'RMETER, s. [inrip and pirpov, Gr.J any thing be¬ 
yond or gteater than the standard requires; any thing be¬ 
yond a rule, or the usual measure. 

llYI’ERSARC'O'SIS, s. \virfpadpKkmic,‘ Gr.] in Surgery, 
the growth of fungous flesh. 

HY’PIIEN, s. [infiiy, Gr.] in Grammar and Printing, a 
short line drawn between syllables or compound words, 
and shewing that they are to he joined; as in Clod-head, 
ever-lining, Are. 

iny’NOTIG, s. [front Im-uncoi:, Gr.] any medicine that 
procures or induces sleep. 

IIYPOCHO'NDRES, hy-po-kon-ders, s. [ 'vroyovepmv, Fr.] 
the two regions lying on each side the cartilago ensiformis, 
and those of the ribs and tip of the breast, one of which con¬ 
tains the liver, and the other the spleen. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC, or llYPOCHONDRI'ACAL, a. 
[Jxox°>'<V t «s"c, Or.] melancholy; disordered in mind; pro¬ 
ducing melancholy. The hypochondriac passion, is a disease, 
which affects the hypochondres, and occasions melancholy, 
or disordered imagination, and is variously named according 
to its situation: when seated in the hypochondres, arising 
from some disorder of the parts contained therein, it is pro¬ 
perly called the hypochondriac passion, contracledly the hyp, 
the spleen, &e. anil when the flatulent rumblings in the intes¬ 
tines arc. considered, it is then the vapours. 

IIY'POCIST, it. [hypociste, Fr. vkokvhc, Gr.] ir. Medi¬ 
cine, an inspissated juice, of a fine shining black colour when 
6 L 
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broken, considerably hard and heavy, expressed from a fruit 
of a plant of the saute name, and brought, from the. Levant. 
It is a strong astringent, and is used in the theriaea. 

IIYPO'CRISY, s. [hypueriiic, Fr. iirdxpt<r«c, Or.] the act 
of counterfeiting religion and virtue, in order to pass for 
religious and good, without being either. 

HY'POCRITE, s. [hypocrite, Fr. iuroep<ri)c, Or.] one who 
affects the external appearance of religion or morality, purely 
to gain the good opinion of others, without being really either 
devout or moral. 

HYPOCRITICAL, a. [viroiqxmdc, Cr.] dissembling; in¬ 
sincere; affected. 

HYPOCRITICALLY', ad. in a dissembling, insincere 
manner; falsely. 

IIYPOGA'NTRIC, a. [from Sard and ya-rijp, Or.] seated 
in the lower part of the belly. 

HYI’OGE'UM, s. [from vm) and yi), Gr.] a name which 
the ancient architects gave to all the paits of a building that 
were under ground, as cellars und vaults. 

HYPOMO'CHLION, s. [from viro and pi>\\wr, Gr.] in 
Mechanics, the fulcrum or prop of a lever, or the point 
which sustains its pressure, in raising or lowering bodies. 
It is also used for a roller set under a lever, or under.stones, 
timber, &c. to assist in removing them. 

HY'POPOON, s. in Medicine, a collection of purulent 
matter under the corner of the eye. 

IIYPO'STASIS, s. [hirb-a/ne, Gr.] a distinct substance. 
In Divinity, personality, used in speaking of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. 

HYPOSTA'TICAL, a. [hypostatique, Fr.] in Chemistry, 
constituting as distinct principles. In Divinity, personal. 
The hyposlatical union, is the union of the human nature 
with tlie divine. 

HYF’OTIIENCSE, s. [hypotenuse, Fr. inrorriru, Gr.] the 
longest side of a right-tingled triangle, or that which sub¬ 
tends, or is under or opposite to, the right angle. 

HYPOTHESIS, s. [inriidnric, Gr.] a system formed on 
some principle not used, and laid down from the imagina¬ 
tion, to account for some phenomena; a supposition. 

HYPOTHETIC, or HYPOTHETICAL, a. [hypothe- 
tiqur, F’r. inroOfrisin:, Gr.] including a supposition; condi¬ 
tional. opposite to positive. 

HYPOTHETICALLY, ad. upon supposition; condi¬ 
tionally. 

HYJtVA'NIA, in ancient Geography, a country of the 
farther Asia, lying south-east of the Mare Hyveanum; with 
Media on the E.; Parthiaon the S.; and Margiinie on the \V.; 
famous for its tigers, vines, figs, and olives. It is now called 
Chilnn, or Kilan. 

HY'SSOP, s. [hyssopus, I.at. hyssope, Fr.] In Botany, a 
genus of the gymnospermia order and didynnmia class of 
plants: the branches were used by the Jews to sprinkle with 
in purifications, to which the scriptures allude in several places. 

HYSTERIC, or HYSTE RICAL, a. lynpatoc, Gr.] trou¬ 
bled with fits; affected with disorders in the womb; pro¬ 
ceeding from disorders in the womb. 

IlYSTETUCN, s. [from vTipmoc, Gr.] fits of women, sup¬ 
posed to proceed from disorders in the womb; medicines 
given to cure the hysterics. 

I & J. 

Is the ninth letter, and third vowel, of the alphabet. Its 
- sound varies; in some words it is long, as in fine, shine, 
thine, which are usually marked with e final, but not always, 
as in hiyh, mind, sign, &c. in some short, as in thin, trill, sin, 
hid, hid, &c. In others, it is pronounced like y, as in collier, 
onion, &c. When prefixed to e, it makes a diphthong of the 


same sound with the soft i, or c.c; t\\m, field, yield, are spoken 
as J'celd, ycild; it has the same sound in machine, magazine, 
&c. Subjoined to a or e, it makes them long, as fail, neiyh, 
&c. No English words end in i, e being either added to it, 
or else the i turned into a y. /consonant has invariably the 
same sound with that of 1 / in yiant, genius, &c. as jade, jump, 
jerk, Ac. /, as a numeral, stands for only one, and so many 
units as it is repeated times, as I, II, III, is one, two, three; 
and when put before a higher numeral, subtracts itself, us 
IV, four; IX, nine, &c. but when set after it, so many are 
added; thus, VI, is 5 and 1, or six; VII, A and 2, or seven; 
VIII, 5 and 3, or eight. The ancient Romans likewise used 
10 for .01)0; Die for 1000; ioj for 5000; ccim for 10,000; 
l.i.io for 50,000; and cm.uj for 100,000. Farther than 
this they did not go in their notation, but repeated the last 
number; as, c( ci.i.i.i,ccciooj, for 200,000, and so on. 

I, pronoun personal, [Sax. j used by a person when speak¬ 
ing of, or describing an action to, himself. .Sometimes it is 
used instead of ay, yea, or yes; from ia, Sax. “/, Sir, she 
took them and read them in my presence.” Shalt. 

To JA'BBER, v. 71 . [gabhervn, IJelg.] to talk idly, or with¬ 
out. thinking; to prate or chatter; to talk inarticulately, so as 
not to be understood. 

JA'BBERER, s. one who talks too fast, or so inarticulately 
as not to be understood. 

JA'CENT, a. [ jaecns, Lat.] lying at. length. 

JA'CINTH, s. the same with the hyacinth. A gem of a 
deep reddish yellow, approaching to a flame colour, or the 
deepest amber. 

JACK, s. [the diminutive of John] a general term of con¬ 
tempt for a saucy or paltry person. “ These bragging Jacks.” 
Shah. The instrument wiih which boots are pulled olf, or 
spits are turned. A young pike, applied to fish. A cup of 
waxed leather. A coat of mail, from jaeqne, Fr. A small 
bowl thrown out for a mark to bowlers. The colours or en¬ 
sign of a ship. In Music, a piece of box fitted with a quill, 
which being moved by fingering the pieces of ivory, moves 
against the wire, and sounds a spinuct, or harpsichord, Her. 
Joined to the names of animals, when both sexes are signi¬ 
fied bv one word, it implies the male, as a Jack-ass. 

JACKAL, s. [ehacal, F’r.] a small animal, said to start 
prey for the lion. 

JACK-A-LANTHORN, s. [for Jack with a lanthorn, 
because it resembles a person going with a lanthorn and 
caudle] a fiery meteor, which resembles the light of a candle 
at a distance; the reflection of tin- sun-beams thrown by 
means of a looking-glass upon a wall. 

JAGK-A-I.ENT, s. a simple, sheepish follow’. 

JA'G KAN APES, s. a monkey or ape. Figuratively, a 
coxcomb, or pert impertinent fellow. 

JACKBOOTS, s. large, thick boots, used by the horse of 
an army to defend the legs. 

JACK 11 v tiie hedge, s. in Botany, a species of erysi¬ 
mum, called also garlic, wormseed, or sauce-alone. 

JACKDA'W, s. a blackish bird, taught to imitate the 
human voice. 

JACKET, s. [jaeque.t, Fr.] a short coat, or kind of waist¬ 
coat, commonly worn by seamen. 

JACK-KETCK, s. a name given by the vulgar to the 
public hangman or executioner. 

JACK-PU'DDING, s. a person who plays tricks and other 
pleasantries, in order to divert a mob. 

JA'CKSON, POUT, a large bay on the coast of New 
South Wales, about 12 miles N. of Cape Banks, thought to 
be the finest harbour in the world. The capes at its entrance, 
which is less than 2 miles across, are high perpendicular 
dill’s, and within it gradually expands into a noble basin, 
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with soundings sufficient for the largest vessels, and space to 
accommodate, in perfect security, a greater number than ever 
•were assembled at one station. Ships may lie in 5.] fathoms, 
within 50 yards of the shore, and the channel, (the surface of 
which is as smooth as a fish-pond) has mostly 15 fathoms, 
gradually shoaling farther up. It runs, chiefly it* a western 
direction, about 13 miles into the country, and contains at 
least a hundred small coves, formed by narrow necks of 
land, the projections of which alibi'd complete shelter from 
all winds. Sydney Cove, lies on the S. side of the harbour, 
between 5 and (j miles from the entrance. There is an abun¬ 
dance of fish in the harbour, most of -which are unknown 
in England, besides oysters, cockles, and other shell fish. 

J A’COB’S LADDER,*, the same with the Greek valerian. 

JA'COB'N STAKE, s. a pilgrim's staff, so called from the 
pilgrimage made to St. James at Coinpostella. In Astro¬ 
nomy, a cross staff, used for taking heights, so called in 
allusion to the ladder in Jacob’s dream. 

JA'COBINE monks, the same as the Dominicans. Also 
the name given to the party in France who were most 
zealous in giving the revolution a turn towards republican¬ 
ism, and the government of terror and cruelty; so called 
from their assembling in a house formerly inhabited by the 
Jacobin friars. Tin: name of a pigeon with a high tuft. 

JA'COBINISM, s. the principles of a Jacobin; gene¬ 
rally applied to the French revolutionists. 

JA'COBITE, s. a name given to those who adhered to 
the interest of king James II. and his family. 

JACO'BUS, s. an ancient gold coin worth 25 shillings. 

JACTITA'TION, s. [jaclilio, Lat.j tossing motion; rest¬ 
lessness; heaving; a term, in the Canon law, for a false 
pretension to marriage. 

J ACIJLATJON, s. [jaculalio, I .at.] the art of throwing 
a dart or other missive weapon. 

JADE, s. [etymology doubtful] a horse of no spirit, or 
value; a tired horse. Figuratively, a woman of bad cha¬ 
racter; generally used as a term of contempt, noting some¬ 
times age, generally vice; but when applied to a young 
woman, it expresses rather irony than reproach. In Na¬ 
tural History, a species of jasper, of extreme hardness, of 
a colour composed of a pale bluish gray, or ash colour, 
and a pale green intermixed. It is used by the Turks for 
handles of sabres. 

To JADE, f. a. to tire or make weary; to overbear, or 
harass like a horse that is overridden. To ride or tyran¬ 
nize over. 

JA'DISII, a. used with trick, mischievous, applied to 
the qualities of a vicious horse. Unchaste, applied to 
women. 

JA'Fl'A, an ancient decayed town of Asia, on the coast 
of Palestine, formerly called ‘Joppa. The inhabitants are 
Turks or Arabs, with a mixture of Greeks, Marcmites, and 
Armenians. The houses are small, and surrounded witn the 
ruins of the ancient walls and towers. The ancient har¬ 
bour is destroyed, but there is a good road. Here pil¬ 
grims, &c. pay for permission to visit the Holy Land. The 
whole coast from hence to Dainietta, in Egypt, is entirely 
desert and wild, without, a single port. It is 50 miles 
N. W. of Jerusalem. I.at. 31. 45. N. Ion. 35. 55. E. 

To JAGG, r. a. [gayaw, slits or holes, Brit.] to hack or 
cut into slits and notches, like the teeth of a saw. 

JAGG, s. anything resembling the teeth of a saw; an 
escalop. 

JA GGY, (the (j pron. hard) a. of an uneven surface; 
having its extremities resembling the teeth of a saw. 

JA'GGEDNESS, (the g. pron. hard) s. unevenness at the 
extremity; having its extremities resembling the teeth of a saw. 
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JA'GO, ST. one of the largest, most populous, best cul¬ 
tivated, and most fertile, of the Cape de Verd Islands, on 
the coast of Africa. It lies about six leagues westward of 
the island of Mayo, and is about GO miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. The people, in general, are black, or, at best, of a 
mixed colour, except a few of the better rank. Cotton is 
produced in such abundance in this island, that, besides the 
large quantities sent to the Brazils, and sold by the Portuguese 
to the other European nations, the natives are, in general, 
clothed with this manufacture. Here are vines, of which 
they make a wine that is not contemptible; but as they are 
supplied with better by the European shipping, it has fallen 
into disrepute. The chief fruits of the island, besides a pro¬ 
fusion of plantains, are citrons, lemons, oranges, musk and 
water melons, limes, bananas, guavas, pomegranates, poin- 
pions, quinces, custard-apples, papas, tamarinds, pinc-apph s, 
cocoa-mfts, tar-apples, and sugar-canes. The animals ate 
cows, horses, asses, mules, deer, goats, hogs, civet-cats, and 
black-fared well-proportioned monkeys with long tails. 
Of the feathered kind, there are corks, hens, ducks, Guinea 
hens, both tame and wild, parroquets, parrots, pigeons, turtle 
doves, crab-catchers, curlews, and a great variety of others, 
valuable only for their plumage. They have also some cedar 
trees, and plenty of Indian corn. It is, in general, vorv high 
land; but. were it not for the continual rains in the time of 
the travadors, which render it unpleasant, and unwholesome 
to strangers, it would he as delightful an island ns any in the 
world, 'flu: chief towns are St. Jago and Praya. I.at. 14. 
54. N. Ion. -23. 30. W. 

JAIL, s. formerly written jnolc, of pro!, l-’r. [See Gnoi.J 
a place where criminals or debtors are confined. 

JA ILBIRD, s. a person who has been confined in a 
prison for some time. 

JA'ILER, s. one who has the care of a prison. 

JAKES, s. [of uncertain etymology] a place where per¬ 
sons answer the calls of nature, and deposit their excre¬ 
ments; a privy; called by the Londoners a house of office. 

JA'I.AF, s. [jalap, Fr. jalnpiam low Lat.] a firm and 
solid root, of a wrinkled surface, a faintish smell, and acrid 
taste. It. is an excellent purge in all eases where serous 
humours are to be evacuated; was not known in Europe till 
after the discovery of America, and received its name Jalap, 
or Jalap, from Xalapa, a town in New Spain, near which 
it was discovered. 

JAM, s. [the etymology unknown] a tart, or conserve 
of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 

JAMATCA, an island of the West Indies, discovered bv 
Christopher Columbus, in 1494; 37 miles S. of Cuba, and 50 
W. of St. Domingo. It is about 120 miles in length, and 4‘2 
where^roadest. It. is of an oval figure, and grows narrower 
from the middle, till it terminates in two points at the extre¬ 
mities of the island. It contains between 4 and 5,000,000 of 
acres, and is divided by a ridge of bills which runs nearly 
from E. to W. from sea to sea. Here abundance of line 
rivers take their rise, and How from both sides in gentle 
streams, refreshing the valleys, as they glide along, and fur¬ 
nishing the inhabitants with sweet and cool water. Tin v 
are well stored with excellent fish o.’ various kinds, not 
known in Europe; and they have eels and crawfish in gn at 
plenty, not unlike ours. None of these rivers are navigable 
even for barges; but some of them are so large, that the su¬ 
gars are carried upon them in canoes from the remote plan¬ 
tations to the sea-side; others of them run under ground for 
a considerable space, particularly the Kio Corbe and the Rio 
Pedra. The mountains, and indeed the greatest part of the 
island, arc covered with woods, which never lose the ir \vi- 
dure, but look green at all times of the year; for lien: is 
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a perennial spring. There are a thousand different kinds 
of trees adorning the brow of every hill, irregularly mixing 
their different branehes, appearing in gay confusion, and 
forming groves and cool retreats. Among these are the 
lignum vit®, the cedar, and the mahogany trees. In the 
valleys are sugar-canes, and such a variety of fruit trees, 
as to make the country look like a paradise. But to ba¬ 
lance these advantages, there aie dreadful alligators in the 
rivers; guanges and gnlliwasps in the lens and marshes; 
and snakes and noxious animals in the mountains. '1 he 
days and nights are almost of an equal length all the year 
round. There are two springs or seasons for planting 
grain, and the year is distinguished into two seasons, the 
wet and the dry. July, August, and September, are called 
the hurricane months, because then these dreadful tem¬ 
pests are, most frequent, and there is lightning almost every 
night. Mot above one half of the island is cultivated, all 
the plantations being by the sea side. Here and there are 
savannas, or large plains, where the original natives used to 
plant their Indian corn, and which the Spaniards afterwards 
made use of for breeding their cattle; but these are now 
quite bare and barren. The houses are generally built low, 
being only one story, on account of the hurricanes and earth¬ 
quakes; and the negroes live in huts made of reeds, which 
hold only two or three persons. The common drink is 
Madeira wine, or rum punch. The common bread, or that 
which serves for it, is plantains, yams, and cassava roots. 
The yams are like potatoes, only coarser, and of a much 
larger size. But in 1793, a great number of the bread-fruit 
trees were brought here from the island of Otahoile, by 
Captain Bligh, in the Providence frigate. The cinnamon- 
tvee thrives here extremely well: the first of these trees seen 
in that part of the world, was obtained out of a french ship 
captured by Admiral Rodney ; this yielded seeds in abun¬ 
dance, and many plants have been raised from them, which 
prosper exceedingly in the cultivated parts of the island. 
Hogs are plentiful, and their mutton and lamb pretty good; 
but the servants generally feed upon Irish salt-beef, and the 
negroes have herrings and salt. fish. The current coin is all 
Spanish money. The general produce of this island is sugar, 
rum, ginger, cotton, indigo, pimento, chocolate, several 
kinds of woods, and medicinal drugs. They have some 
tobacco, which is but indifferent, and used only by the ne¬ 
groes. They have no sorts of European grain ; but they 
have Indian corn, (luinea corn, and pease of various kinds, 
hut none like ours; with variety of roots. Fruits are in great 
plenty, such as Seville and China oranges, common and sweet 
lemons, shadocks, citrons, pomegranates, mamimis, soursops, 
papas, pine-apples, star-apples, prickly pears, alicada pears, 
melons, potnpious, guavas, and many other sorts, '(j^e com¬ 
mon distempers are, fevers, fluxes, and the dry gripes. Ja¬ 
maica is divided into three counties, Middlesex, Surry, and 
Cornwall, which contain six towns and 27 villages. The le¬ 
gislature consisis of a governor, appointed by the. king; a 
council; and a house of assembly. Since the year 1825, a 
residentjbishon has been appointed for this island, and it is 
to be hoped that, the planters will now perceive the neces¬ 
sity of moral and religious instruction, as the only means to 
render their emancipated slaves valuable servants, and that 
they will encourage the labours of the missionaries. The 
population is 36,500 whites, 60,000 free peoph • f colour, 
and 322,690 slaves. The principal town is Kingston, hut 
St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish town, is the seat of govern¬ 
ment. In 1655, Jamaica was taken from the Spaniards by 
the English, under l’enn and Venables. 

JAMB, s. [jambe, a leg, Kr.] any supporter, particularly 
applied to those on each side a door, Ac. 


lA'MBIC, s. [inmbicus, Lat.1 verses composed of iambic 
feet, or a short and long syllable; and being generally used 
in satirical compositions, is figuratively applied to signify 
satire. 

" JAMES VI. of Scotland succeeded to the English throne 
by the name of James I. upon the death of queen Elizabeth, 
March 24, 1603, being then in the 37th year of his age, and 
having been king of Scotland ever since he was a year old, 
on the deposition of queen Mary his mother, who was the 
daughter of James V. son to James IV. by Margaret eldest 
daughter of our king Henry VII. He set out iron Edin¬ 
burgh April 5th, and was received with such extravagant 
expressions of joy, as soon as he set foot in England, that an 
honest Scotchman said bluntly, “ This people will spoil a 
good king;” and the king issued out a proclamation, to re¬ 
strain the people from Hocking to him in such numbers. On 
the 7th of May lie arrived in London, having in his journey 
made about 200 knights ; and soon after his arrival he made 
many more, and indeed was very liberal in conferring tiths 
of all kinds. On the 19th of March the Parliament met, 
when he recommended to them very strongly the union of 
the two kingdoms of England and Scotland: but the king’s 
partiality to his Scotch courtiers so raised the jealousy of the 
English, that it came to nothing. The commons, on June <i, 
presented an address to the king, complaining of certain 
grievances, representing their ptivileges, which they sup¬ 
posed him not thoroughly acquainted with, because he had 
interfered in the debates about controverted elections, which 
they claimed the sole privilege of determining. But this 
address he took so ill, that soon after he prorogued the par¬ 
liament to February. In the mean time he concluded a 
peace with Spain. The parliament, which was to have met 
in February, 1605, was farther prorogued to Nov. 5, when 
a plot was discovered of a design to blow up the Parliament- 
house; 36 barrels of gunpowder being put in a cellar, under 
the lords-honse, which had been hired for that purpose, and 
covered over with coals, billets, and faggots. Guy Faux, 
who was to have set fire to the train, was discovered in a 
cloak and boots, with u dark lanthorn, tinder-box, and 
matches, in his pocket. Himself with his accomplices were 
executed in January following; as were, not long after, Old- 
corn and Garnet., two Jesuits, for concealing and abetting the 
plot. In 1607, a new translation of the Bible, viz. that 
now in use, was begun, and published in 1611. Matters did 
not go very smooth between the king and the parliament in 
1610. The commons began to complain of several griev¬ 
ances, such as the king’s profuseness in enriching his cour¬ 
tiers, especially the Scots, his regard to the Roman Catholics, 
ami the rigorous proceedings of the high commission court. 
The king sent for both houses, and endeavoured to vindicate 
himselt in a speech; in which, however, he used such ex¬ 
travagant expressions concerning the kingly power, as were 
more agreeable to an absolute monarchy than the English 
constitution. During this session, Henry, the king’s eldest 
son, was created prince of Wales, as prince Charles had a 
good while before been duke of York. Upon Henry IV. 
king of France, being stabbed by Ravaillao., at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, king James by a fresh proclamation banished 
all Jesuits and priests out of the kingdom; and forbade all re¬ 
cusants, that is, such as refused to take the new oath of alle¬ 
giance, to come within ten miles of the court. Robert Cecil, 
a man of great abilities, had boon prime minister from the be¬ 
ginning of his reign; though all that while the king had, pro¬ 
perly speaking, no particular favourite; but in 1611, he took 
into Ins good graces a young Scotch gentleman, of about 20 
years of age, whose name was Robert Carr. He was a person 
ot but small parts, and no learning, but airy and gay, and of 
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a comely and graceful presence ; qualities very taking with 
king James. The king made him a gentleman of his bed¬ 
chamber, and some time after treasurer of Scotland, baron 
of Uranspcth, and viscount Rochester; making him also a 
privy counsellor and knight of the garter; and nothing was 
done at court without the advice of thu viscount Rochester. 
The latter end of the year 1612, Frederic V. elector pala¬ 
tine, came into England to marry the princess Elizabeth, 
the king's only daughter. On November 6, this year, died, 
in the 19th year of his age, Henry prince of Wales, of whom 
historians ’ give an extraordinary character. Feb. 5, 1613, 
the marriage between the elector and the princess was solem¬ 
nized, on which occasion there was a continued course of 
entertainments, balls, masquerades, and other diversions, 
at court, till April, when the illustrious pair set out for Ger¬ 
many. There having been no parliament these four years, 
the king and his ministers were continually inventing new 
ways to raise money, as by monopolies, benevolences, loans, 
and other illegal methods, which occasioned great murmurs 
and complaints. Among other expedients, he sold titles; 
made a number of knights of Nova Scotia, each of which 
paid him such a sum; and instituted a new order of knights 
baronets, a sort of middle, nobility between barons and 
knights bachelors, which was to be hereditary; for which 
honour each person paid 109/5/. But the king still wanting 
money, a parliament was called, which met on April 16, 
1614. The commons, instead of grunting money first, as 
was expected, fell presently upon grievances; such as the 
ill uses made of the. revenue; the increase of papists by the 
encouragement of the court, monopolies, and levying money 
without consent of parliament: upon which grievances they 
resolved to present an address: but the king, not liking such 
proceedings, dissolved the parliament. June 7, without one 
statute being enacted. In 1615, the king was taken with a 
no.w object, George Villicis, which cooled his affection for 
his old favourite, and his ruin was completed by the disco¬ 
very of the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. By the dis¬ 
grace of Somerset, Villicrs became sole favourite. The king 
soon created him lord Wcddon, viscount Villiers, and earl 
of Buckingham. His mother, though a papist, was created 
countess of Buckingham; and she governing her son as he 
governed the king, the papists met with great encourage¬ 
ment, and began to swarm in the kingdom. He was soon 
after made marquis of Buckingham, anil lord high admiral, 
though he lmd never been at sea, but between Dover and 
Calais. The king having the most extravagant notions of his 
prerogative, and being wholly influenced by this vain, inex¬ 
perienced, and presumptuous young man, it is no wonder 
that the rest, of this reign, like the former, was one continued 
scene of mismanagement. By this means two parties were 
formed in the nation ; one for the court, and the other for 
the people. Prince Charles, now the king’s only son, was 
created prince of Wales in 1616. The king was desirous 
of marrying him, and a negoeiation, which lasted several 
years, was carried on with thu court of Spain, for a marriage 
between him and the infanta, daughter of Philip HI. king of 
Spain; during which time Gondemar, the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador in England, had vast influence at court. The king, 
being in want of money, delivered up, to the states of the 
United Provinces, the cautionary towns, Brill, Rammekins, 
and Flushing, which were put into queen Elizabeth’s hands, 
as a security for the repayment of the expenses she had been 
at, for 2,728,000 florins, in lieu of a debt of 8,000,000, whieh 
they were obliged to pay the late queen or her successors, 
besides 18 years’ interest for the same. In 1619, queen 
Anne, the king’s consort, died of a dropsy, in the 46th year 
of her age. In 1619 the states of Bohemia, who were 


mostly protestants, refusing to own Ferdinand, who had been 
elected emperor, as their sovereign, chose Frederic, elector 
palatine, son-in-law to king James, for their king, who was 
crowned on November 4, following. A war ensuing, king 
James refused to assist his son-in-law, who in the battle of 
Prague, Nov. 7, 1620, was totally routed by the Imperial 
and Bavarian troops, and forced to fly with his queen and 
children into Holland. The murmurs of the people about 
the palatine, occasioned the calling of a parliament, which 
met Jan. 30, 1621. The king, in order to get money, made 
as if he would have recourse to arms, if other methods 
failed; and the commons, that they might not seem to be 
wanting in their zeal for what they so much desired, granted 
him two subsidies; but afterwards, when they saw no 
preparations making for the war, and yet more money was 
demanded, instead of readily granting it, they drew up a 
remonstrance about the increase of popery at home, the 
state of the protestant religion abroad, by the neglect of 
vigorously interposing in the defence of the palatinate, and 
against the Spanish match. Upon this the commons drew 
up a petition, and presented it with the remonstrance. The. 
former he received, but rejected the latter, and sent them a 
long and angry answer to their petition, charging them with 
usurping upon his prerogative royal, and meddling with 
things far above their reach ; and in the end, objected to 
their calling their privileges their ancient, and undoubted 
light and inheritance, and wished they had rather acknow¬ 
ledged them as derived from the grace and permission of 
his ancestors and himself. This the commons would by no 
means admit; and, therefore, knowing the parliament was 
going to be dissolved or prorogued, drew up a protestation 
concerning their privileges, maintaining them to be their 
undoubted birth-right. The king hereupon sent for the 
clerk of the house of commons, and commaq^d him to pro¬ 
duce the journal book ; which he having dole accordingly, 
the king with his own hand, in full council, took the said 
protestation out of the journal, declaring it to be invalid, 
null, void, and of no effect. Soon after lu: dissolved the 
parliament by proclamation, and committed to prison several 
of the members who were most active*in maintaining their 
privileges. This open opposition between the king and 
parliament produced the two parties, who in after times 
came to be distinguished by the names of Tories and \\ higs. 
On Feb. 19,1625, the parliament me{, and the king appre¬ 
hending that a war would ensue on the breaking off the 
Spanish match, made such a speech to them as the prince, 
and Buckingham, who now affected the patriot, desired. 
They unanimously advised him to break off the match, 
though the business had been done before, and gave largely 
for the*war. The king died at Theobalds, March 27, 1625. 
In the beginning of this king’s reign, a new ofliecr, .called 
master of the ceremonies, was instituted, for the more 
solemn reception of ambassadors. James I. was in his sta¬ 
ture of the middle size, inclining to corpulency; his fore¬ 
head was high, his beard scanty, and his aspect mean. His 
eyes, which were large and languid, he rolled about inces¬ 
santly, as if in quest of novelties. His tongue was so large, 
that in speaking or drinking he beslabb^red the bystanders. 
His knees were so weak as to bend under the weight of his 
body. His address was awkward, and his appearance slo¬ 
venly. There was nothing dignified either in the composi¬ 
tion of his mind or person.. In the course of his reign he 
exhibited repeated instances of his ridiculous vanity, preju¬ 
dices, profusion, folly, and littleness of souL All that we 
can add in his favour is, that he was averse to cruelty and 
injustice, very little addicted to excess, temperate in his 
meals, kind to his subjects, and even desirous of acquiring 
6 M 
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the love of his people, by granting that as a favour which 
they claimed as a privilege. His reign, though ignoble to 
himself, was happy to his people. They were enriched by 
commerce, which no war interrupted. They felt no severe 
impositions ; and the commons made considerable progress 
in ascertaining the liberties of the nation. In this and the 
preceding reign England produced a number of excellent 
poets, such as Spencer, Sidney, Shakspeare, and Jonson; 
while Bacon excelled in natural philosophy, and Camden 
flourished as an antiquarian and historian. In the 14th year 
of this reigu, Sir Hugh Middleton, a private citizen of Lon¬ 
don, supplied part of the city with excellent water, con¬ 
veyed in an aqueduct from Ware in Ilartfordshire, now 
known by the name of the New River. 

JAMES II. succeeded to the throne of England, Feb. 
6, 11)84-5, on the death of his brother Charles II. There 
had been endeavours used to exclude him, by an act of par¬ 
liament, from the crown, on account of his being a Roman 
catholic; but the king his brother dissolving the parliament, 
prevented its passing. On April 23, 1685, the king and 
queen were crowned. The king would not receive the sacra¬ 
ment, but all the rest was done in the protestant form; his 
priests doubtless dispensing wiih him in this, as well as in 
the coronation oath. The famous Titus Oates was tried the 
8th and 9th of May, before lord chief justice Jefferies, for 
perjury, in relation to two circumstances of his evidence. 
The witnesses against him were almost all papists,, and 
seminary priests and Jesuits from St. Omer’s. He was sen¬ 
tenced to pay 1000 murks on each indictment, to be strip¬ 
ped of bis canonical habit, to stand twice in the pillory, 
and live times a year afterwards as long as ho lived ; to bo 
imprisoned for life, and to be whipped first from Aldgate to 
Newgate, ami the very next day but one from Newgate to 
Tyburn; which was executed with the utmost severity, so 
that he swoobH away several times. Thomas Dangertield 
was tried soon after, and sentenced to pay 5001. to stand 
twice in the pillory, and to he whipped in the. same manner 
as Oates; which was executed, though with less severity. 
In England, the parliament (the only one in this king’s reign) 
met May If), when* his majesty promised to preserve the 
religious and civil rights of his people. The beginning of 
king James's reign was disturbed by two invasions (one in 
Scotland, headed bv the duke of Argyle, the oilier in Eng¬ 
land, in favour of the duke of Monmouth,) the authors of 
which were both taken and beheaded, the latter in England, 
and tho former in Scotland. Judge Jefferies was sent down 
into the west to try the prisoners ; where he boasted lie had 
hanged more men than all the judges since W illiam the 
Conqueror. Now every method was taken to establish 
popery. In Ireland, the privy-council was dissolved, and 
a new one appointed, with several papists in it, who soon 
became the majority. Protestant officers were cashiered, 
nnd papists put in their room, and the army so modelled by 
the earl of Tyrcomicl, as best to suit the purpose in view. 
The parliament, after several adjournments, met Nov. 9. 
The king demanded a supply for keeping up his army, which 
he Imd increased to 15,000 men, though the nation was in 
perfect peace; and hade them not to take exceptions that 
he had some officers in his army not qualified according to 
the late tests, declaring bis resolution to employ them still. 
Both bouses, and the whole kingdom, were Burp/md at this 
speech, and the opposers of the late bill of exclusion began 
now a little to open their eyes. The commons indeed votud 
him a supply, but could not relish the employing popish 
officers in the army, contrary to the known law of the land • 
and addressed the king against; at which he was so much 
oileaded, that he prorogued the parliament, Nov. 20. All 


the rest of king James’s reign, till he met with a providen¬ 
tial check from the enterprise of the prince of Orange, was 
wholly employed in measures to make himself absolute, and 
to establish popery. In April, 1686, he wrote u letter to the 
parliament of Scotland, desiring them to free his Roman 
catholic subjects from the restraints they lay under; and 
upon their not complying, he dissolved them. In England 
he got the judges to declare in favour of his dispensing 
power. This he effected by sending for them one by one, 
and talking with them privately in his closet, (whence the 
odious name of closeting took its rise,) by turning out those 
whom ho found refractory, and filling their places with others 
lie found more pliable. lie also new-modelled his council, 

admitting into it the lord Arundel of VVardour, and the lord 
Bellasyse, who had been both impeached for the popish plot, 
ami other Roman catholics, among whom was Father I’eter, 
his confessor. And now every thing was hurrying on to 
establish the Roman catholic religion. The king had an 
army of 15,000 men encamped oil Hounslow heath, under the 
earl of Fevershum ; and in the camp was a public chapel, 
where mass was said every day. This seemed plainly to 
indicate?, that lie intended to make use of force, if he could 
not bring his measures to bear without it; which put the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson upon publishing an address to the protestant 
officers and soldiers in the army, exhorting them not to be the 
tools of the court for subverting tlieir religion and liberties. 
For this, after having been solemnly degraded, he was whip¬ 
ped from Newgate to Tyburn, stood thrice in the pillory, 
and lined 500 marks; but this writing Vicing dispersed in the 
army, made such an impression, that it tended not a little 
to the defection that happened in it afterwards. The king's 
zeal also put him upon sending the earl of Castlemain on a 
solemn embassy to the pope, in order to reconcile the three 
nations to the holy see. Ibit. Innocent XI. happening to be 
troubled with a periodical cough, which always seized him 
when the carl was to lunc an audience, his lordship threat¬ 
ened to depart; whereupon bis holiness very eouiplaisantly 
sent him word, “that if he had a mind to go, lie would advise 
!" m t0 set 01,1 ollr! . v 111 die morning, and rest at noon ; because 
it was dangerous to travel in that country in the heat, of the 
• av. Jn tin. beginning of the year 16S7, tin- king sent his 
declaration into Scotland, suspending, bv virtue of bis sove¬ 
reign authority, pierogative royal, and absolute power, all 
laws against the catholics; ami, April 4, he published the 
like declaration lor liberty of conscience in England, only 
not quite in so high a style. He sent mandates to admit 
Roman ratho hesinto preferments in the university of Ox- 

men t • V'*,* ‘T uld *° gain the members of parlia- 
ment but not succeeding, he dissolved them on July 2 - 

a finding such a general aversion in the nation to popery 
and arbitrary power, lie never durst venture to call a no her 

aboutTlu” kina s'. '" ,V * ^ wlm "llad'tmi 

ainoult tiin king s person ever since iN accession beinrr in 

m^d r ! r •■ hunu *' r " f pope’s nuncio* hi England 

."££ ste iKri ’&*? r * 

April 16H8, came out. a second 
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obey the order, and went and presented a petition to the 
king against it. They were upon this, June 8, summoned 
before the council, and, adhering to their petition, were sent 
to the Tower, privately as it were, by water; but this did 
not hinder multitudes flocking to the water-side, desiring 
their blessing, and applauding and encouraging their con¬ 
stancy. Two days after, June 10, the queen was said to be 
delivered of a prince (the late pretender.) On June 15, the 
seven bishops were tried for a libel against the king and 
government, and were acquitted: upon which an universal 
joy ran through the nation, and the army shouted for it in the 
king's hearing. The king was now willing to try how far 
he could depend upon the army. Beginning with lord 
Litchfield’s regiment, he ordered them to take their arms, 
and immediately commanded such officers and soldiers as 
would not contribute to the repeal of the penal laws and test, 
to lay them down; which they all did, except two captains 
and a few popish soldiers; at which he was so astonished, 
that lie stood speechless for some time, and then bade them 
take up their arms again; adding, with a sullen air, that lie 
would not hereafter do them the honour to ask their advice. 
And now he began to new model the army, by cashiering 
protestants, and putting papists in their room; but this only 
disgusted the army the more. The fleet was no better dispos¬ 
ed to favour the views of the king; for vice-admiral Strick¬ 
land, attempting to have mass said on board his ship, it oc¬ 
casioned such a disturbance among the sailors, that they were 
with difficulty restrained from throwing the priest over¬ 
board. Now the nation began in earnest to think of means 
for preserving their religion and liberties from being utterly 
destroyed ; and several of the nobility and gentry going 
abroad, waited on the prince of Orange at the Hague. The 
prince being invited over, as soon as the king knew it, he 
■appeared in the utmost consternation, abolished the commis¬ 
sion for ecclesiastical a (fairs, took oft’ the bishop of London’s 
suspension, restored the city their charter: but all this came 
too late; it was evidently the result of necessity, not incli¬ 
nation. When the king heard of the prince's landing, he 
ordered his army, under the carl of Fevcrsham, to rendez¬ 
vous on Salisbury plain; but, finding he could not rely on 
his army, returned to London, and on Dee. 10, at night, left 
Whitehall in disguise, in order to go to France. At his de¬ 
parture he sent a letter to the earl of Fcversham to disband 
liis forces. The king, having embarked on board a small 
vessel near Fcversham, before he could sail, was stopped by 
a number of fishermen and others, who rifled him, and treated 
him with great indignity, taking him for a popish priest, 
and chaplain to Sir Edward Hales, who attended him in his 
flight. A constablec oming on board, knew him, and be¬ 
haved in a very respectful manner. The king finding he 
was known, was desirous to be gone; but the people brought 
him, as it were by force, to an inn in the town, where he 
sent for the earl of Winchclsea, who prevailed with him, 
much against his inclination, to go back to London, where, 
on Dee. 16, lie arrived at Whitehall. The prince of Orange 
having issued out a declaration for a free parliament, the 
king, who was at Rochester, dreading the consequences of 
it, withdrew himself privately about three in the morning, 
with only the duke of Berwick his natural son, and two 
others: he embarked, and with a favourable wind arrived at 
Ambletcux, in France; from whence he immediately repair¬ 
ed to St. Germain’s, where, after having lost the battle of the 
Boyne, in Ireland, he passed his days till his death, which 
happened in 1701. James II. was a prince in whom some 
good qualities were rendered ineffectual by mistaken notions 
of the prerogative, excessive bigotry to the religion of Rome, 
and an inflexible severity of temper. He was brave, steady. 


resolute, diligent, upright, and sincere, except when warped 
by religious considerations; yet, even where religion was 
not concerned, he appears to have been proud, haughty, 
vindictive, cruel, and unrelenting; and though he approved 
himself an obedient and dutiful subject, he certainly be¬ 
came one of the most intolerable sovereigns that ever reign¬ 
ed over a free people. i 

To JA'NGLE, v. n. [jangler, Fr. according to Skinner] to 
quarrel, or bicker in words; to make an untune&ble sound. 

JA'NGLER, s. a quarrelsome, noisy, prattling fellow. 

JA'NIZARY, s. [Turk.] an order of foot soldiers in 
the Turkish armies, reputed the foot guards of the grand 
seignior. 

JA'NNOCK, s. (probably a corruption of bannock ) oat 
bread. A northern word. 

JA'NTY, or JAU'NTY, a. [corrupted from gentil, Fr.] 
showy; or carelessly adorned. 

JANUARY, s. I Janiiarivs , I.at.] the first month of the 
year, so named from Janus, to whom it was dedicated by 
the ancient Romans. 

JAPAN, a large country in the most eastern part of Asia, 
with the title of an empire. It is composed of several 
islands, between the E. coast of Asia-, and the W. coast of 
America, extended from 130 to 140 Ion. K. and from 30 to 
41 lat. N. the principal of which are Niphon and Saikokf, 
or Sacok. It was discovered by some Portuguese in 1542 
being cost upon shore by a tempest. The whole empire is 
divided into seven principal countries, which arc subdivided 
into 70 provinces. It is the richest country in the world 
for gold, and the air and water are very good. It produces 
a great deal of rice, which they reap in September; millet, 
wheat, and barley, which they get in May. Cedars are 
common, and so large that they ore proper for thp masts of 
ships and columns for temples. They have a large quantity 
of porcelain, silk, and skins; as also red pearls, which are 
not less in esteem than the white. In short. Japan is ac¬ 
counted one of the best countries in Asia. The inhabitants 
are naturally ingenious, and have a happy memory ; but 
their manners are diametrically opposite to those of the Euro¬ 
peans. Our common drinks are cold, and theirs are all hot; 
we uncover the head out of respect, and they the feet; we 
are fond of white teeth, and they of black; we get on horse¬ 
back on the left side, and they on the right; and they have 
a language so particular, that it is understoo’d bv no other 
nation. They value their lives so little, that when a lord 
makes a feast, the domestics dispute who shall have the 
honour of cutting open their bellies before the guests. The 
sciences are highly esteemed among them, and they have 
several schools at different places. Those they study most 
are, arithmetic, rhetoric, poetry, history, and astronomy. 
Some of their schools at Mearo have each 3 or 4000 scholars. 
Thpy treat the women with a great deal of severity, and pu¬ 
nish adultery with death ; yet. a man may take as many 
wives as he pleases. On the other hand, brothel-houses are 
very frequent, and they tolerate sins against nature. Those 
that have too many children make no scruple of destroying 
some of them. The Japanese are naturally good soldiers, 
and skilful at shooting with a bow; ho'-ever, as they inha¬ 
bit nothing but islands, they are seldom at war with their 
neighbours. They formerly carried on a trade with the 
neighbouring countries; but now all communication with 
others is forbidden, especially with Christians, for they do 
not look on the Dutch to be such. The only F.uro|ieans 
that trade with Japan are the Dutch ; and whenever their 
ships arrive, they take away their guns, sails, and helms, and 
carry them on shore till they are ready to return back. In 
the absence of the ships, the factors are shut up in a small 
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peninsula, and are not suffered so much as to have a lighted 
caudle in their houses in the night time. The merchandises 
which the Dutch carry to Japan are spices, sugars, silks, 
linen and woollen cloth, elephants’ teeth, and haberdashery 
wares: for which they receive gold, silver, cabinets, and 
other japanned and lackered ware. The Japanese have 
neither tables, beds, nor chairs; but they sit and lie on 
carpets and mats in the manner of the Turks. 

JAPA'N, s. [from Japan in Asia, where this kind of work 
was originally done] wood varnished and raised in figures, 
painted in gold anil other colours. Figuratively, china, or 
fine japanned porcelain. 

To JAI’A'N, v. a. to varnish, or embellish with figures 
glazed with varnish. 

JAPA'NNKK, s. one skilled in varnishing. 

To JAK, r. h. [from rorrr, anger. Sax.] to strike together 
with a kind of short rattling; to make a disagreeable harsh 
tone. Figuratively, to clash, interfere, act in opposition, or 
be inconsistent; to quarrel or dispute. 

J Alt, s. a disagreeable, harsh, untuneahle sound. Figu¬ 
ratively*. a quarrel, or state of discord. A door left a-jar, is 
a door left half open. Also, an earthen vessel. 

JA'UDES, s. | Fi*.] hard callous tumors in horses, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. This distem¬ 
per in time will make the horse halt, and grow so painful as 
to cause him to pine away, and become light-bellied. It is 
most common to managed horses, that have been kept too 
much upon their haunches. 

JA'lltiON, s. [jari/on, Fr.] inarticulate and unintelligible 
talk; the use of words without ideas. 

JAHGONK'Ll.F,, s. a species of pear. 

JA'SMINE,. *. [ jasmin, Fr.] it is commonly pronounced 
jessamine | a tree with narrow spear-shaped leaves, bearing a 
white, sweet-scented flower. 

JA'XPF.R, s. [iaspis, bat.] a hard stone of a bright beautiful 
green colour, sometimes clouded with white, found in many 
parts of the East. Indies, Are. in masses of various sizes and 
shapes. 

1ATROI.F/PTIC, a. [iatro/eptii/ue, Fr. from iorpoc and 
AKn’ijnii, fir.] that cures by anointing. 

JA'VA, an island in the Eastern Indian Oeean, generally 
known by the name of Great Java, to distinguish it from 
Bali, by some named the l.esser .lava; and is upwards of 
GOO miles in length, and from fit) to HO in breadth. The N. 
coast has a great many commodious creeks, bays, harbours, 
and towns, with many little islands near the shore. In for¬ 
mer times it. had as many petty kings as there were large 
towns; but now it. has two kingdoms only; one of which is 
under the jurisdiction of the king of Mataram, and the other 
under the king of Bantam. The inhabitants are of a brown 
complexion, have faces rather flat, short coal-black hair, 
large eye-brows, and large cheeks, with small eyes. The 
men are very robust and strong-limbed ; hut the women 
are small. The mm wear a piece, of calico wrapt two or 
three times round their middle; and the women wear them 
from their arm-pits down to their knees; but all other parts 
are hare. Those living near the sea-side are generally Ma¬ 
hometans ; hut within land they are Grntoos, abstaining 
from flesh of all kinds. It is a fertile island, producing sugar, 
and the various tropical fruits; and it has very high moun¬ 
tains. It has likewise impassable forpsts and v ! 'ornesses; 
but the N. between Batavia and Bantam is a very populous- 
country, full ot rice-fields, and various sorts of wild and tame 
animals. Here also is plenty of salt, pepper, cassia, wood 
used for building, gum benzoin, Are. besides flowering trees 
and shrubs, and most sorts of fruits proper to the climate. 
They have also hogs, beeves, and sheep, w th other tame 


creatures; and likewise fowl, both wild and tame, in great 
abundance, among which are beautiful parroquets, peacocks 
of an extraordinary size, Bantam fowls, &c. In the woods 
are large tigers, rhinoceroses, and several other animals un¬ 
known in Europe; and in the rivers arc crocodiles. The 
air is as temperate and healthy us any part of the East In¬ 
dies. The rains, which begin in November, lay the low 
grounds under water, kill the insects, and continue till the 
return of May. The coasts of the island are mostly under 
the dominion of the Dutch. This island was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the British under Sir S. Auchmuty in Aug. 1811. 
but restored to the Dutch at the peace in the year 1816. 
The population has been estimated at four millions, but 
there nre scarcely 500 European residents. Java lies to 
the S. F.. of the island of Sumatra, from which it is 
separated only hv the Straits of Sunda. Latitude 5. 45. 
to 7. 50. S.; longitude 104. ‘20. to 114. 15. E. Batavia is 
the capital. 

To JA'VEL, or JA'BLE, r. a. to bemire; to soil over with 
dirt, through unnecessary travelling and traversing. This 
word is still used in the north of England. 

JA'VEL, s. a wandering or dirty fellow. 

JA'VELIN, s. [jartlinc, Fr.] a spear or half-pike, with an 
iron-pointed head; formerly used either by foot or horse. 

JAU'NDICK, s. [javnissc, Fr.] a distemper from obstruc¬ 
tions of the glands of the liver, which prevents the gall being 
duly separated by them from the blood; and sometimes, es¬ 
pecially in hard drinkers, they arc so indurated as never after 
to bo opened, and straiten the motion of the blood so much 
through that viseus, as to make it divert with a force great 
enough into the gastric arteries, which go oil" from the he¬ 
patic, to break through them, and drain into the stomach; 
so that vomiting of blood, in this distemper, is a fatal symp¬ 
tom. 

.1 AU'NDICEI), a. affected with the jaundice. 

To JAUNT, r. 7i. [ jnnter , Kr.J to wander about. 

JAUNT, s. a ramble, flight, or excursion. 

JAU'NTINESS, s. airiness; a loose and careless air; gen¬ 
tleness. See J A NT Y. 

JAW, s. the bone in the mouth in which the teeth are fixed. 
Figuratively, the mouth; a term of contempt. 

JAY, s. (so named from his cry, according to Skinner] a 
bird about the size of a pigeon, with blue feathers on its wings, 
and of a kind of light, brown or day colour on its breast. 

JA'ZF.L, s. a precious stone of an azure or blue colour. 

IBERIA, the ancient name of Spain, as well as of Geor¬ 
gia in Asia. 

THIS, s. a bird very useful to the Egyptians for destroying 
serpents, locusts, and caterpillars; and, on that account, had 
divine honours paid to it. 

JCF. , s. [is, Sax. ci/sc, Tk-lg.] water or other liquor frozen 
hard by cold; sugar melted and grown hard afterwards. To 
break tlw ice, is to make the first opening to any attempt;. 

To ICE, v. a. to freeze water hard; to cover with ice. or 
concreted sugar. 

I CEHOUSE, s. a house in which ice is preserved for use 
in the hot season. 

TCELASD, a large island in the N. of Europe, about 
600 miles in length, and 300 in breadth. For two months 
together the sun never sets; and in winter it never rises for 
the same space, at least not entirely. The middle of the island 
is mountainous, stony, and barren; lmt in some places there 
are excellent pastures, and the grass has a fine smell. The 
ice, which gets loose from the more northern country in May, 
brings with it a largo quantity of wood, and several animals, 
such as foxes, wolves, and bears. Mount Heela is the most 
noted mountain, and is a volcano, which sometimes throws 
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out sulphureous torrents. Their houses are rude buildings 
and the principal town, Raykiavik, contains about 500 
souls. The church and prison are the only buildings of 
stone; The exports are dried fish, salted mutton, train oil, 
tallow, coarse and fine jackets of Wadmal, woollen stockings 
and gloves, red wool, sheep-skins, sea-horses’ teeth, fox-tails 
of several colours, feathers, and quills. The imports are 
iron, horses’ shoes, timber, meal, wine, brandy, tobacco, 
coarse linen, and domestic utensils. The number of inha¬ 
bitants is about 50,000. They are intelligent and pious. 
Perhaps in no country is reading so universal. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost has been translated by a native poet. The 
Lutheran religion was introduced in the 16th century, ami 
the Scriptures were translated into their language, which is 
the old Runic, or Gothic, the vernacular tongue-of the Swedes 
Danes, and Norwegians. An Icelandic Bible Society has been 
established, Lat. 63. 15. to 67. 16. N. Ion. 16. to 26. W. 

10H lJl'KN, ik deen, s. \I serve, from the Teut. or Sax.] 
the motto of the prince of Wales, formerly that of John 
king of Bohemia, on his shield, to denote that he was sub¬ 
servient to Philip king of France, who»e pay be received ; 
but being slain by Edward the Black Prince, the son of 
Edward III. he then assumed the motto, to denote his obe¬ 
dience to his father; since which it has always been borne 
by the Prince of Wales. 

ICHNKU'MON, ik-neu-mon, s. [l^rtvfuov, Gr.] a small 
animal remarkable for its antipathy to the crocodile, whose 
eggs it breaks. The ichneumon Jly is a fly which is bred in 
llie body of caterpillars, and is so called in allusion to the 
report licit, the ichneumon gets down the throat of the cro¬ 
codile, and eats its way out through the crocodile’s belly. 

ICH NO'GRAFIIY, ik-no-gra-fy, s. from <xroc and ypinpo, 
Gr.] in Perspective, the view of any thing cut off by a plain 
parallel to the horizon, just at the bottom of it. 

I CHOR, i-kor, s. [<x«p, Gr.] signifies a thin watery hu¬ 
mour like serum ; but is sometimes also used for a thicker 
kind, flowing from ulcers, called also sanies. 

ICHOROUS, s. [from ix“(>> Gr.J sanious; thin; undi¬ 
gested. 

ICHTH Y O'LOGY, ik-thy-o-lo-gy, s. [from IxflvoXoyla, 
Gr.) the science of fishes, or that branch of zoology which 
treats of fishes. 

ICHTHYO'PHAGY, s. [from l\0uc and <j>ayw, Gr.] diet 
of fish ; the practice of eating fish. 

ICICLE, s. [from nr] a shoot or thread of ice, hanging 
down from any high place. 

1’Cl NESS, *. tire state of water grown hard by cold. 

rCKWORTU, a town of Sullblk, with a market on Fri¬ 
day. It is a small place, and there are the ruins of an ancient 
priory, and several Roman coins have been dug up. It is 
7.9 miles N. N. E. of London. More properly Ixworth. 

l'CON, s. [ficwe, Gr.] a picture, resemblance, portrait, or 
representation; an image. 

ICO NOCLAST, s. [uciae and iXuti/c, - G r.] a breaker of 
images. 

ICONOT.OGY, s. [iconologie, Fr. iicuiv and Xdyoe, Gr.] 
the science that describes the figures and representations 
of men and heathen deities with their proper attributes and 
appendages, ns Saturn like an old man with a scythe; Jupiter 
with a thunderbolt in bis hand, and an eagle by his side, &c. 

ICTE'IUCAL, a. \icterique, Fr. from icterus, Lat.] affected 
with the jaundice. Good against the jaundice, applied to 
medicines. 

I CY, .a. full of, or covered with ice. Figuratively, cold, 
applied to the touch. Frosty,, applied to the weather. Not 
warm. Free from passion, applied to the mind. 

I’D, contracted for I would. 


IDE'A, i. [<£c'a, Gr.] whatsoever the mind perceives in 
itself, or is the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
understanding; the form under which any thing appears to 
the mind, or the object on which the mind is employed when 
thinking; a notion. Synon. Idea represents the object; 
thought considers it; imagination forms it; thus worked up, 
it becomes a notion. The first only points; the second exa¬ 
mines : the third seduces; but the last draws. 

IDE'AL, a. mental, intellectual; existing in the mind. 

IDE'AI.LY, ad. mentally; in the mind. 

IDENTIC, or IDENTICAL, a. [identiqnc, Fr.] the same; 
implying the same thing, or the same idea. 

To-1 DE'NTl FY, v. a. to make two things the same. 

IDE'NTITY, s. [irlrntite, Fr.] sameness; that by which 
a thing is itself, or by which it is distinguished from any 
other. 

IDES, s. [ides, Fr. idus, Lat.] a term anciently used to 
distinguish time; it. fell on the 13th of every month, except¬ 
ing in March, May, July, and October, in which it is the 
15th, because in those months it was six days before the 
nones, but in others only four. 

lDIO'CRASY, s. [«m«c anil spamr, Gr.] peculiarity of 
constitution. 

IDIOCRA'TICAL, a. peculiar to constitution. 

I'DIOCY, s. [utMTiia, Gr.] a defect of understanding. 
Both idiocy and lunacy excuse from the guilt of crimes. 

I’DIOM, s. [idiome, Fr. itiw/ui, Gr.] a manner of speaking, 
or phrase, peculiar to any particular language or dialect; 
phraseology. 

IDIOMATIC, or IDIOMA'TICAL, a. peculiar to a 
language. 

IDIO'PATIIY, s. [tcioc and irufloc, Gr.] in Physic, is 
a disorder of the body, not arising from any preceding 
disease. 

lDIOSY'NCRASY, s. [ifior, ervv, and uptime, Gr.] a dis¬ 
position or temper peculiar to a person. 

l'DIOT, s. [idiota, Lat. <7 idir/jc, Or.] a changeling, or 
one who has not the use of reason. 

l'DIOTISM, s. | idiolisme, Fr. iiuornrpor, Gr.] folly, 
weakness of understanding, or want of reason. 

I'DLF., a. [ydcl. Sax.] lazy; averse to labour, or unem¬ 
ployed, applied to persons. Useless; vain; ineffectual: 
worthless, applied to things. Trifling, or of no import¬ 
ance, applied to narratives or discourses. Idle formerly was 
used to signify wicked,,as in Spenser, where the wicked 
offers of Mammon are called, “ idle offers.” 

To I'DI.E, v. n. to pass time in laziness, or without 
employment. 

I'DLEllEADED, a. foolish; unreasonable; delirious; 
infatuated. 

1'DLKNESS, s. [idelness, Sax.] aversion to labour; want 
of employment. 

l'DLER, s. a person who passes bis time in idleness, or 
without employment. 

I'DLY, ad. lazily; in a foolish or trifling manner; without 
care, attention, or profit. “ I idly heard.” Shale. Without 
effect; in vain. 

l'DOL, s. [idole, Fr. tictoXov, Gr.] rn image worshipped 
as a god; a counterfeit image or resemblance; hence tin- 
word doll, for a jointed image played with by children. A 
person loved to adoration. “ The people’s idol." Doth. 

IDOLATER, s. [idolatra, Lat.] one w'ho pays divine 
worship to images, or transfers the homage due to the 
Creator unto a creature. 

IDO'LATRESS, s. a female who worships idols. 

To IDO'LATRIZE, v. a. to honour idols with divine 
worship. 

6 N 
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IDO'I.ATROUS, a. tending to idolatry, or transferring 
the honour and worship due to God unto other things. 

IDO'LATKOUSLY, ad. in an idolatrous manner. 

IDO LATRY, s. [idolalrie, Fr. idolutria, Lat.] the worship 
of images; the act of making any image to represent the 
Deity; an inordinate love or respect for any person or 
creature. 

l'DOLIST, s. a worshipper of images or false gods; a 
poetical word. “ Idolists and atheists.’ Milton. 

To I DOLIZE, v. ti. to love or reverence any thing or 
person to an excess approaching to adoration. 

I DO'N EG US, a. [iiloneus, Lat.] tit, proper, suitable, con¬ 
venient. 

I. K. an abbreviature for id est, Lat. that is; that is 
to say. 

I DYL, s. [fiou/XXior, Gr. idyllium, Lat.] a short poeni. 

J E'ALOUS, a. [jaloux, l-’r.] suspicious of not being equally 
beloved bv one whom one loves; suspicious of the sincerity 
of a married person’s affections; fond; emulous; or pro¬ 
secuting with a kind of rivulship; full of suspicion. 

JEALOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to betray suspi¬ 
cion of the sincerity of a lover or married person ; extremely 
cautious, vigilant, or zealous. 

.IK'AI.OUSNESS, s. the state of being jealous; rivalry; 
suspicious vigilance. 

JEALOUSY, s. [jalousie, Fr.] a state of mind wherein 
a lover imagines himself not equally beloved, or a married 
person who suspects the husband or wife not faithful to the 
marriage bed; a suspicious fear. 

JEDBURGH, a town of Roxburghshire, situated almost 
in the centre of the county, on the hanks of the Jed, and 
near its confluence with the Tcviot, 34 miles S. E. of Edin¬ 
burgh. It contains .‘>(>17 inhabitants, (including the envi¬ 
rons, which belong to the parish,) and is the seat of the law 
courts for the county. 

JE'DDO, or Ycddo, the second capital of Japan, in the 
island of Niphon, where the dairo, or nominal emperor, 
resides. The houses are built with earth, and boarded on 
the outside to prevent the rain from destroying the walls. 
In every street is an iron gate, whieh is shut up in the 
night, and a kind of custom-house or magazine, to put 
merchandise in. It. is !) miles in length and (> in breadth, 
and contains 1,000,000 inhabitants. A (ire happened in 
1<>;M, which, in the space of 48 hours, burnt down 100,000 
houses, and in which a great njnnber of the inhabitants 
perished. The emperor’s palace was reduced to ashes; 
lint, the whole is rebuilt. The royal palace is in the middle 
nf the town, and is defended by walls, ditches, towers, 
and bastions. Where the emperor resides, are three towers, 
nine stories high, each covered with plates of gold ; and 
the hall of audicnec is supported by pillars of massy gold. 
Near the palace are several others, where the relations of 
the emperor live. The empress has a palace of her own, 
and there are 20 small ones for the concubines. Besides, 
all the. vassal kings have each a palace in the city, with a 
handsome garden, and stables for "2000 horses. The gene¬ 
rality of the houses arc nothing but a ground floor, and 
rooms are parted by folding screens; so that thev can make 
(he rooms larger or smaller at pleasure. Jeddo is well 
fortified, and is seated in a plain at the bottom of an 
extensive gulf or bay; and the river which ct -ses it is 
divided into several canals. Lat. 35. 46. N. Ion. 139. 
30. li. 

To JEER, r. n. [etymology uncertain] to scoff; to mock. 
Actively, to rally; to treat with ridicule. 

JEER, s. an expression wherein a person is ridiculed and 
rendered angry; a displeasing jest or scoff. 


JEE'REll, s. one who mocks or scoffs a person; one who 
treats another with ridicule and displeasing jests. 

JEE'RINGLY, ad. in a scornful or contemptuous manner; 
with a sly and offensive jest. 

JE'GGET, s. a kind of sausage. 

JEIIO'VAII, s. [mrr, Heb.] the proper name of God, in 
the Hebrew. The Jews pretend that the true pronunciation 
of this name is unknown either to men or angels, and there¬ 
fore in the Masorcte bibles it is pointed and pronounced as 
if Eloliim. 

JKJUNATION, s. fasting; abstaining from eating. 

JFJU'NE, a. 1 jejunum, Lat.] wanting, empty, or void. 
“ Jejune in spirit." Bacon. Pure, void of mixture, elemen¬ 
tal. “ Jejune or limpid water." Brown. Dry, unafiectiug, 
or void of the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to style. 

JKJU'NENESS, penury, poverty, or want of spirit, 
applied to bodies. Dryness, or wanting matter and embel¬ 
lishments to engage the attention and please the mind, ap¬ 
plied to style or literary composition. 

JE'LLY, s. any thing brought to a state of glutinousness 
and viscosity. Sec Gki.ly, which is the proper spelling. 

JE'NNET, s. a Spanish horse. Sec Gi.nnkt. 

To JEOPARD, v. a. to hazard jr expose to danger. 
Used only in divinity. 

JE'OPARDOUN, a. exposed to hazard or danger. 

JEOPARDY, s. hazard, or a state wherein a person is 
exposed to extreme danger 

JERICHO, an ancient town of Palestine, celebrated 
formerly for the great number of palm-trees growing near 
it, ami therefore called the City of Palm-trees. At pre¬ 
sent, it is only a square tower, surrounded with huts or 
tents of the Arabians, and called by them Ilerubi. Many 
palm-trees are yet growing here. It is 5 miles W. of the 
river Jordan, ami 20 E. by N. of Jerusalem. 

To JERK, v. a. [yeraccan , Sax.] to strike with a quick 
and violent blow. 

JERK, s. a blow given with a kind of spring and for¬ 
cible quickness; a sudden spring; a quick jolt that shocks 
or starts. 

JE'RKIN, s. [ei/rtelkin, Sax.] a jacket, short coat, or 
close waistcoat. 

JERSEY, an island in the English Channel, 12 miles 
from the roast, of Normandy in Franco, and 25 from the 
coast of Britatty, subject to the English. It is about 30 
miles in circumference, and difficult of access, on account 
ot the rocks, sands, and forts, erected for its defence. It 
contains 12 parishes; and the chief town is St.. Ilelier, in 
the S. part of the island. It lies extremely well for trade 
in time of peace, and to annoy the French privateers in 
time of war. It is well watered with rivulets, and is pretty 
well stocked with fruit-trees. They have a noted manufac¬ 
tory for woollen stockings and caps, and are still governed 
by the ancient Norman laws, the courts of Eugland having 
no jurisdiction here. In 1781, a body of French troops 
landed on this island, surprised the lieutenant governor, and 
compelled him to sign a capitulation; but major Pierson, 
the commander of the English troops, refused to abide by 
ibis forced capitulation, and attacked the French in the 
town of St. Helier. ’Ihc French were compelled to surren¬ 
der prisoners of war; but the gallant major was killed in 
the moment of victory. The number of inhabitants is 36,582. 

JERSEY, NEW, one of the United States of North 
, m « lca ,’ bounded on the \V. by Pennsylvania, on the S. 
by Maryland, on the N. by New York, and on the E. by 
the ocean, and is about 140 miles in length from N. to S. 
and 60 in breadth from E. to W. The chief towns are 
Burlington, Ferth-Amboy, and F.lizabeth-town. It is di* 
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vidcd into E. and W. Jersey; and the produce of both is 
Indian corn, wheat, pease, beans, barley, oats, and horses, 
black cattle, furs, and pipe-staves. They send to the 
Caribbee islands, bread, corn, salt, beef, pork, and fish; 
and, in return, receive the other produce of those islands. 
To England they send furs and skins; for which they have 
furniture and cloths in return. The population of New 
Jersey, is estimated at about 350,000. 

JERSEY, s. [from the island of Jersey, which is famous 
for spinning of yarn; a fine woollen yarn. 

JERUSALEM, anciently Salem and Jehus; among the 
Greeks and Latins, it was known by the name of Soli/ma 
and Ilicrosnhjmu, the capital of Judea or Palestine in Asia. 
It was a very famous city while the Jews inhabited that 
country; anil in its most flourishing state it consisted of 
four parts, each being inclosed within its own walls. 1. The 
old city, which stood on Mount Zion, where king David 
built a palace. 2. The lower city, styled also the daughter 
of Zion, as being built after it; where king Solomon’s pa¬ 
lace stood, also Herod’s theatre and amphitheatre, the 
latter capable of containing 80,000 persons. 3. The new 
city, mostly inhabited by tradesmen and numbers of mer¬ 
chants. And, 4. Mount Moriah, where Solomon’s magnifi¬ 
cent temple stood. But all this glory has long since been 
laid in the dust, in exact conformity to our Saviour's pro¬ 
phecy, particularly with regard to the latter, “ that one 
stone of it should not be left upon another.” It is now in¬ 
habited by Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Christians. It stands 
on a high rock, with steep ascents upon every side, except 
to the. N. It is almost surrounded with valleys encom¬ 
passed with mountains, so that it seems to stand in the 
middle of an amphitheatre. It is about three miles ill circum¬ 
ference, and includes Mount Calvary, which was formerly 
without the walls. On this hill is erected a large structure, 
with a round nave, which has no light but what comes 
through the top, called the Church of the Holy Sepulchre; 
the chapel of which is cut out of the rock, and lamps are 
kept constantly burning in it. The Christian pilgrims flock 
here from various parts, and the inhabitants accommodate 
them with lodgings and provisions, which is their chief busi¬ 
ness; and a bashaw, with a guard of janizaries, always resides 
here, to protect them from the insults of the Arabs. The 
above superb structure, built by the empress Helena 1400 
years ago, was destroyed by fire on the I lth of Oct. 1808. 
Jerusalem is 112 miles S. S. W. of Damascus, and 45 from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Lat. 31. 55. N. Ion. 35. 25. E. 

JESS, s. \gccte, Fr. i/el/o, Ital.] short straps of leather tied 
about the legs of a hawk, with which she is held on the fist. 

To JEST, v. n. [ geslicnlor , l.at.j to make a person merry 
by pleasant and witty turns ill expression, and odd or co¬ 
mical motions of the body; to speak a thing one knows to 
be false, purely to divert another. 

JEST, s. any thing meant only to divert a person, or raise 
laughter; a witty or pointed turn of words, which diverts or 
raises laughter; game, not earnest. 

JESTER, s. one given to witty turns in expression, to 
sarcasms, to odd and comical pranks; a buffoon, or one 
formerly kept by great persons to divert them by his witty 
turns or odd pranks. 

JESUITS, or The Society of JESUS, a famous religious 
order in the Romish church, founded by Ignatius Loyola, a 
native of Guipuscoa, in Spain, who, in the year 1538, assem¬ 
bled ten of his companions at Rome, principally chosen out of 
the university of Pnris, and made a proposal to them to form 
a new order; when, after many deliberations, it was agreed 
to add to the three ordinary vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, a fourth, which was, to go into all countries whi¬ 


ther the pope shotld please to send them, in order to make 
converts to the Romish church. Two years after. Pope 
Paul III. gave them a bull, by which he approved this new 
order, giving them a power to make such statutes as they 
should judge convenient; on which Ignatius was created 
general of the order, which in a short time spread over all 
the countries of • the world, to which lie sent his compa¬ 
nions, while he staid at Rome, from whence he governed 
the whole society. This society had rendered themselves 
so obnoxious, during the last two centuries, by their arts 
and intrigues, that they were suppressed in all the king 
doms of Europe: in England, in 1604; Venice, in 1006. 
Portugal, in 1759; France, in 1764; Spain and Sicily, in 
1767; and totally suppieased and abolished by Pope Cle¬ 
ment XIV. in 1773.—This order was, however, revived ii. 
August, 1814, by Pope Pius VII. 

JE'SUIT.S-BAR K, or Pr.auvi ax-Bark, s. a well-known 
medicine, said to have been first brought into practice by the 
Jesuits of Peru. 

JESUITICAL, a. belonging to the Jesuits; after the man¬ 
ner of the Jesuits; equivocal; deceitful. 

JE'SUS CHRIST, the Son of God, and Saviour of man¬ 
kind. Jesus signifies a Saviour; and Christ, the anointed. 

JET, s. \gugat, Sax.j a very beautiful fossil, of a firm arid 
oven structure, a smooth surface, of a fine deep black colour, 
with a vein resembling wood, and found in small masses 
lodged in clay. A spout, or shoot of water. 

To JET,r. a. \jrttcr, Fr.] to shoot forward, or stand beyond 
the other parts ; to jut out. Figuratively, to intrude. To 
strut. 

JET, or JET D’EAU, jet d’o, s. [Fr.] a fountain, or con¬ 
trivance which spouts water in the air. 

JE'TSA’M, or JE'TSON, s. \ jrtter, Fr.] goods or other 
things, which, having been cast overboard in a storm, r.t; 
after a shipwreck, are thrown upon the shore, and belong to 
the lord admiral. 

JF.'TTY, a. made of, as black as, jet. 

JEWEL,*, [jcwerlen, Belg.] in its primary sense, any 
ornament of great value, generally applied to sueh as weie 
set with precious stones; a gem or precious stone. Figura¬ 
tively, applied to persons, to convey an idea of great esteem 
and affection towards them. Jewel Office, an office belong¬ 
ing to the Crown, has the charge of weighing and fashioning 
the king’s plate, and delivering it out by warrant from the 
lord chamberlain. 

JE'WELLER, s. one who deals in precious stones. 

JEWS, s. a name derived from the patriarch Judah, and 
given to the descendants of Abraham by his eldest son 
Isaac, who for a long time possessed the land of Palestine 
in Asia, and are now dispersed through all the nations in 
the world.. They are tolerated in most countries, anil the 
French Republic allowed them the rights of citizens. 

JE'WS-EARS, s. a fungus, tough and thin; and natu¬ 
rally, while growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat and 
variously hollowed cup. It generally grows on the lower 
parts of the trunks of elder-trees which arc in a decaying 
state. The common people cure themselves of sore throats 
with a decoction of it in milk. 

JE'WS-STONE, s. a fossil, being the spine of a very 
large urchin petrified by lying long in the 'ai t.Ii; it receives 
its name from its being found in Syria, which was famous for 
the residence of Jews. 

JE'WS-IIARP, s. [af jouc, Fr. a cheek, and harp, from its 
being held against the cheek] a kind of musical instrument 
used by the vulgar, made of steel, held against the teeth, 
and sounded by the motion of a spring, which when struck 
by the finger, vibrates against the breath. 
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IF, conj. [gif, Sax.] granting or allowing a thing; upon 
condition, or supposition. Followed by another sentence 
that includes opposition, it implies whether or no; provided; 
or upon condition. 

1'dNF.OUS, a. [igneus, Lat.] fiery; containing, emitting, 
or having the nature of fire. 

IGNITOTENT, a. [ignipotens, Lat.] presiding over fire, 
or powerful by means of tire. 

IGNIS FAT U US, s. [ Lat.] a common meteor seen in mea¬ 
dows, and other moist places, in dark nights, caused by vis¬ 
cous exhalations, which, being kindled in the air, reflect a sort 
of thin flame in the dark; called, by the common people, Will 
with the wltisji, or .Lick with the lanthorn. 

To J'GNITK, r. a. [from ignis, I.at.] to set on fire. 

IGNTT1BLK, a. capable of being set on fire. 

IGNITION, s. [ignition, Fr.] the act of kindling or setting 
on fire. In Chemistry, the application of tire to metals, till 
they become red-hot, without melting. 

IGNTVO.MOUS, a. [ignlvSmus, I.at.] vomiting or casting 
out fire. 

IGNO'BLE, n. [ignobilis, Lat.] mean, or not belonging to 
the nobility, applied to birth. Worthless, base, or not de¬ 
serving honour, applied to persons or tilings. 

IGNO'BLY, ml. in a disgraceful, mean, base, or reproach¬ 
ful manner. 

IGNOMI'NIOUS, a. [ignominievx, Fr. ignominiosus, Lat.] 
disgraceful, dishonourable, reproachful. 

IG NOA11'NIO tXL Y, nil. in such a manner as to cause loss 
of fame; reproachfully. 

I'GNOMINY, s. [ignominiu, I.at.] loss of fame or ho¬ 
nour; disgrace, shame, or icproach. 

IGNOltA'MUS, s, [Lat.] in Law, a word used bv a grand 
inquest, and written on the back of a bill, when they mislike 
the evidence as defective, or not able to make good the 
charge it contains: hence it signifies, figuratively, a person 
who knows nothing. 

I'GNORANOK, s. [ignorance, l’r.] want of knowledge or 
instruction; unskilfulness. In Law, it is a want of knowledge 


of a lover, gives him hopes, and deceives him. Used in con¬ 
tempt or reproach of any woman. ... ., 

To JILT, v. a. to deceive a man by flattering lus love with 

hopes, and afterwards leaving him for another. 

To JI NGLE, v. n. [either corrupted (tom jangle, or form¬ 
ed from the sound] to clink or make a noise like money, or 
other sounding uielal, flung on a stone or other hard body. 
In Poetry or Style, applied to the sound formed by several 
words or syllables which end in the same letters. 

(I NGLE, s. the sound made by money or other metal 
flung’against a hard body. The sound made by words in 
the same letters and syllables, applied to style. 

77.(7/ ESTER, a town of Somersetshire, consisting ol four 
streets, with one church, and other places of worship. It is 
a town of great antiquitv, and once had sixteen churches. 
The county jail is kept, here, but. the assizes arc held alter¬ 
nately at. Bridgewater, Wells, and Taunton. It is seated on 
the river ivel, 1(> miles S. of SN e-lls, and 122 M . by X. ol 
London. Market on Wednesday. Population 109.0. 

JI.E, .v. a walk or alley in a church. Sec Aisi.r. 

FLEES, s. |I.at. 1 in Anatomy, the third and last of the 
small guts, is situated below the navel, m ar die c.ssa il< i, 
whence its name. Its length is various, sometimes not more 
than 1.0, sometimes 20 spans or more. It begins win re the 
vahes of the jejunum erase to he conspicuous, and its 
i ml is where the larger intestines begin; at. which place it 
is, in a very singular manner, inserted into the left side of 
the colon. 

l'l.EN, ,v. the scarlet oak. 


rU'UACOMBj:, it sea-port of Devonshire, has a con¬ 
venient safe harbour, formed by a good pier, projecting into 
the British Channel. The high tides here allow large ves¬ 
sels to enter its basin. This port employs a number of brigs 
and sloops, chiefly in carrying ore. from Cornwall, coal from 
Wales, and corn io Bristol. A number of fishing-skill’s be¬ 
long to the place, which, with those of Minehead, fish on a 
bank off this coast during the summer, and carry a number 
of soles, turbots, &c. to the Bristol market. It is 49 miles 


of the laws, which will not excuse a person from suffering 
the penalty inflicted on the breach of them; for every one, at 
his peril, is obliged to know the laws of the land. An infant, 
who is just arrived at the atre of discretion, and who may 
therefore be supposed to be ignorant of the law, is punish¬ 
able for crimes; but at the same time infants of tender age, 
who arc naturally ignorant, arc excused; as are all persons 
who are non compos mentis, as madmen and natural fools. 

l'GNQKANT, a, [ignorans, Lat.] unlearned; illiterate; 
without knowledge; or without having an idea of some par¬ 
ticular; unacquainted with. 

1'GNORANTLY, ad, without knowledge, learning, or 
design. 

To IGNO’RE, v. a. [ignoro, Lat.] not to know, or have an 
idea of, a thing. 

IGNO'SCIBLE, s. [ignoscibilis, Lat.] pardonable, capable 
if pardon. 

J. II. S. these three letters are generally embroidered cm 
the velvet hanging of the communion tables in churches, 
and signify Jesus Ifominum Salvator, or Jesus the Saviour-of 
Men. 

JIB, s, the foremost sail of a ship, being a large stay-sail 
extended from the outer end of the bowsprit, p. „.jngecl by 
the jib-boom toward the. fore-top-mast head. 

JIG, s. [giga, Itab] a light, careless, quick dance or tune. 

To JIG, v. a. to clance a quick and light dance called a jig. 

IL, bafore words beginning with l, stands for in. 

■H'LLFLIRT, s. a pert young woman. 

JILT, ». [gilia, Isl.] a woman who receives the addresses 


N. N. \Y. of Exeter, and 1‘jfi \V. by S. of London. Market 
on Saturday. Population 3201. 

I'Ll AC, n. [ iliacns, Lat.] caused by a twisting in the guts; 
belonging to the lower belly. The iliac passion, is a kind of 
nervous colic, sealed in the ileum, whereby one part of the 
gut enters the cavity of that part which is immediately be¬ 
low or above it.. 

1'LIAD, s. the name of an ancient epic poem, recording 
the siege of Troy, or Ilium, composed by Homer. 

ILK, ad. eke; also; still retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each; as, ilk tine of you, every one of you. 

ILL, a. [contracted from ceil, and retaining all its senses] 
inconsistent with our duty, as citizens of Christians; contrary 
to good. Sick or disordered. Synon. Ill is used with the 
most propriety when the health is not much impaired; sick 
is applicable only when the body is greatly diseased. Ill too 
is most proper when in pain only; sick when diseased; thus 
we say, he is ill of the gout; but sick of a fever. 

ILL, s. an action contrary to our duty, either to God or 
man; wickedness; a misfortune. 

ILL, ad. not well or rightly. “ III at ease.” Dry den. 
Not able. “Ill able to sustain.” Par. Lost. Ill, in com¬ 
position, whether substantive or adverb, implies defect, or 
something bad and improper, either in quality or condition. 

ILLA'CERABLE, a. [illacerabilis , Lat.] not to be torn. 

ILLA'CHRYMABLF., o. [illachrymahihs, Lat.] not capable 
of weeping. ’ 

ILLA'PSE, s. [illapsus, Lat.] the gradual or gentle en¬ 
trance of one thing into another; a sudden attack, or accident. 
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To ILLA'QUEATE, v. a. [ illaqueo , Lat.] to entangle; to 
entrap; to ensnare. 

1LLAQUEAT10N, s. [from illaqueo, Lat.] the act of 
catching or ensnaring; a snare or artifice made use of to 
entrap or catch. 

ILLATION, s. [illatio, Lat.] an inference or conclusion 
drawn from premises. 

ILLATIVE, a. [from Hiatus, Lat.] used to imply an in¬ 
ference or conclusion. 

ILLAU'DABLE, a. [Ulaudabilis, Lat.] unworthy of praise. 

TLLAU'DABLY, ad. in a manner not deserving praise. 

ILLE'GAL, a. [in and leyalis, Lat.] contrary to law. 

ILLEGALITY, s. the quality of being unlawful, or con¬ 
trary to law. 

ILLE'GALLY, ad. in a manner contrary to law. 

ILLEGIBLE, a. [in and legibilis, Lat.] that cannot be 
read. 

ILLEGITIMACY, s. the state of a bastard; the state of 
bastardy. 

ILLEGITIMATE, a. [in and legitimus, Lat.] unlawfully 
begotten; or not begotten in wedlock. 

To ILLEGITIMATE, v. n. in Law, to prove a person a 
bastard. 

ILLEGITIMATELY, ad. not begotten in wedlock. 

I (..LEGITIMATION, s. the state of a bastard, or of one 
not begotten in wedlock. 

ILLE'VIABLE, a. [from lever, Fr.] what cannot be levied, 
or exacted. 

II.LFA'VOURED, a. ugly, or deformed. 

ILLFA'VOUREDLY, ad. with deformity; roughly; rug¬ 
gedly; in ludicrous language. 

1LLFA'VOU ItED NESS, s. deformity. 

ILLIBERAL, a. [ illiberalis , Lat.] wanting generosity, or 
gentility. 

ILLIBERA'LITY, s. [illiberalitas, Lat.] meanness of mind; 
parsimony; want of munifirence. 

ILLIBERALLY, ad. inamcan, niggardly, or disingenuous 
manner. 

ILLICIT, a. [illicitvs, Lat.] unlawful, or contrary to any 
law. 


ILLO'GICAL, a. ignorant or negligent of the rules of 
reasoning; contrary to the rules of reasoning. 

ILLO'GICALLY, ad. in a manner contrary to the laws of 
argument. 

To ILLU'DE, v. a. [illudo, Lat.] to deceive; to mock; to 
play upon; to jeer. 

To ILLUME, v. a. [Uluminer, Fr.] to supply with light; to 
brighten or adorn. 


To ILLUMINATE, v. a. [Uluminer, Fr.] to enlighten or 
supply with light. Figuratively, to supply the mind with a 
power of understanding any difficulty. 

ILLUMINATION, s. [illuminatio, Lat.] the act of sup¬ 
plying with light; the cause of light; brightness; splendour; 
light communicated to the mind by inspiration. 

ILLU'MJ NATIVE, a. [illuminatif, Fr.] having the power 
to communicate light. 


ILLUMINATOR, s. [Lat.] one who gives light; one who 
explains a difficult passage in an author. 


ILLUMINARY, s. a kind of miniature painting, anciently 
much practised for illustrating and adorning books. 

To ILLUMINE, v. a. \illuminar, Fr.] to enlighten or make 
light; to supply with light. Figuratively, to adorn. 

II.LU'SION, s. [illusio, J.at.] a false show or appearance; 
error occasioned by a false appearance. 


ILLU'SIVE, a. [from illusus, Lat.] deceiving by false show. 
ILLU'SORY, a. [from illusus, Lat.] fraudulent; with an in¬ 


tention to deceive; deceitful. 


To ILLUSTRATE, r. n. [illustro, Lat.] to brighten with 
light or honour. Figuratively, to explain or clear up a diffi¬ 
culty in an author. 

ILLUSTRATION, s. [illustration, Fr. illustratio, Lat.] the 
act of rendering a difficult passage easy to be understood; 
an exposition or explanation. 

ILI.U'STRATIVE, a. having the quality of clearing up a 
difficult or obscure passage in an author. 

ILLUSTRATIVELY, ad. by way of explanation. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, a. [illustris, Lat.] noble; eminent for 
titles, dignity, birth, or excellence. 

ILLUSTRIOUSLY, ad. in a conspicuous, noble, or 
eminent manner. 


ILLIMITABLE, a. [from in and limes, Lat..] not to be 
bounded or limited. 

ILLI'MITABLY, ad. in such a manner as to be capable of 
no bounds. 

ILLIM1TED, a. [from in and limes, Lat.] unbounded; 
without bounds, limits, or restraint. 

ILLIMITEPNESS, s. exemption from all bounds. 

ILLITERATE, a. [illitrratus, Lat.] without having 
received any improvements by learning or instruction; un¬ 
learned. 

ILLI'TERATENESS, s. the state of having never received 
any improvements from learning. 

ILLI'TERATURE, s. want of learning. 

ILLNESS, s. any thing which is productive of inconve¬ 
nience; or destructive of our happiness, applied to things 
natural, moral, and religious. Sickness or disorder, applied 
to health. 

ILI.NATURF., s. a natural disposition whereby a person 
is prone to do ill turns, and to thwart the happiness of another, 
attended with a secret joy on the sight of any mischief which 
befalls another, and an entire insensibility of any kindness 
received. 

ILLNA'TURED, a. habitually unkind, malicious, or mis¬ 
chievous. 

ILLNA'TUREDLY, ad. in a peevish, froward, mischievous 
manner. 

ILLNA'TUREDNESS, s. want of a kindly disposition. 


ILLU'STRIOUSNESS, s. eminence of rank, birth, dignity, 
or good qualities. 

TLMINSTER, a town of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It is seated in a dirty bottom among the bills, 
and has formerly suffered greatly by fire. It is 135 miles 
W. by S. of London. Population 2957. 

I'LSLEY, EAST, a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It is seated in a pleasant valley, between two 
hills and excellent downs for feeding sheep, being a fine 
sporting country. It is 54 miles W. of London. 

PM, a contraction used in discourse for I am. 

IMAGE, s. [image, Fr. imago, Lat.] the appearance of any 
object; an idea impressed by outward objects on the mind; a 
representation of any thing expressed in painting, sculpture, 
&e. most commonly applied to statues; a copy, or likeness; 
a lively description of any thing in discourse; a picture drawn 
in the fancy; a false god; or a statue made to represent, and 
to be worshipped as, a god. 

To IMAGE, r. a. to form a representation, likeness, or 
idea of a thing in the mind. 

IMAGERY, s. statues or pictures. Figuratively, resem¬ 
blance. Ideas formed purely by the imagination, which have 
no originals out of the mind. 

IMAGINABLE, a. [Fr.] possible to be conceived. 

IMA'GINARY, a. [irnaginairc, Fr.] existing only in the 
imagination or fancy, opposed to real. 

1M A'GINA'TION, s. [imagiriatio, I.at.] a power or fa- 
60 
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culty of the soul, whereby it can join or separate the ideas I MMAN * . 

it has received by the senses, in such a manner as to form I MM A ^ > 

other compound ideas, which have no resemblance existing 81 H 1 ?!ih itV * i 

out of the mind; fancy; the power of representing things ab,- IMMA i , f 1 I 

sent; a conception, image, or idea of any thing in the mind; IMMAK ^ 

contrivance; scheme. unfading. 

IMAGINATIVE, a. [imaginatif, Fr.] fantastic; full of lo IMMAefc, v. 

imagination. at 

To IMA'GINE, v. a. [imaginer, Fr.] to fancy; toeoneeive. JMAIA1 hill At., 

Figuratively, to contrive or plot. fr". 1 "; " ot , cons 

IMA'GINEK, s. one who forms an idea in his mind. weight: theMast 

I'MBKCILE, a. [imbccilis, I.at.] wanting strength, applied IMMAIEKIA1.I 
both to body and mind. ^oil m r 

To IMBECILE, v. a. rthis word is corruptly written cm - IA1MA1EK1ALL 
hezzlc] to weaken a slock or fortuuc by clandestine expenses matter. ^ 

or unjust appropriations. !!nniru vfl 

IMUKCn.lTV, s. f imbecilite , Fr.] frailty or weakness of IM.VIA 1 r. KIAl.n 
mind or body. . 1A1A1A J E lilAl F 

To IA1BFBE, v. a. [imbibo, I.at.] to drink or draw in; to listing ot matter, 
admit into the mind; to drench or soak. 1.MMA1 L 1 HE, a. 


I’MMANENCY, s. [tnand maneo, Lat.] internal dwelling. 
I'MMANENT, a. [ immanent , Fr.] intnnsic: internal; or 

situated within the mind. , , , . . 

IMMA N1TY, s. [immanitas, Lat.] barbarity; cruelty. 
IMMARCE'SSIBLE, a. [from in and marcesco, Lat.] 


U "to IMMA'SK, v. a. to put in a mask; to cover; to dis- 

IMMATERIAL, a. [immateriel, Fr.] spiritual; distinct 
from and not consisting of, matter; of no importance or 
weight: the last sense is branded as a barbarism by Johnson. 

IMMATERIALITY, s. iucorporeity; distinctness from 
body or matter. 

IMMATERIALLY, ad. m a manner not depending on 

matter. . , 

IMMATFRIALI/.ED, a. freed from or void of matter. 
IAIMATERIALNESS, s. distinctness from matter. 
IMMATE'RIATK, a. [from in and materia, Lat. J not con¬ 
sisting of matter. 

IMMATU'RK, a. [ immuturus , Lat.] not ripe; not perfect; 


IMBRUER, a. that which drinks in, sucks up, or absorbs. 
lAIBIBITlON, s. [ imbibition, Fr.] the act of drinking or 
sucking up moisture. 

To IAIHITTER, ti. a. to make bitter; to deprive of hap¬ 
piness or pleasure. 

To IMBO'JJY, v. a. to cover with, or thicken to, a body; 
to tiring together into one mass or company; lo inciose. 

To IMBO'LDKN, v. a. to raise to confidence; to encou¬ 
rage, or make bold. 

To IMBO'SOM, v. a. to hold on the bosom; to wrap in 
that part of a garment which covers the bosom. Figuratively, 
to love with a warm affection and friendship. 

To LMBO'W, v. n. to arch; to vault: to make in the form 
of an arch. 

To EMBO WER, (the out is here pron. as in note) v. a. to 
cover with a bower; to cover with branches of trees. 
lAlBO'WMKNT, s. an arch; a vault. 
rMBRICATEI), a. [ imbrientus, Lat.J in Botany, forming 
hollows like those of a gutter-file. 

IMBRICATION, j. [from imbrex, Lot.] an hollow inden¬ 
ture, like that of a gutter-tile. 

To liMBRO'WN, v. u. to make brown or dark. i 

To IAI Bit DTE, v. a. to steep, soak, or wet much and long. 1 
This word is also spelled Em lino k. 

To IMBRU'E, v. a. to make like a brute, in quality or < 
shape; to become brutish. 


too early, or before the natural time. 

IMMATU'RELY,«/. too soon; before ripe, complete, or 
existent. 

LVIMATU RKNESS, or IMMATU RITY,.*. unripeness. 
J.MAIEABI'LITY, s. [from immeabi/is, Lat.J want of power 
to pass, or make itself a passage, applied to fluids. 

l.MAlE'ASURABLE, u. not to be measured; not to be con¬ 
ceived. 

lAIMK'A SDR ABLY, ad. beyond all comprehension or 
conception. 

IAI AIKCH.VNICAL, im-me-ka-ni-kal, it. not according to 
the laws of mechanics. 

i.MAIE'Df ACY, s. the quality of acting without the inter¬ 
vention of anv other means. 

lAlAlE DIATK, a. [immfdint, Fr.] in such a state with 
respect to something else, as to have nothing between; 
without, any tiling into veiling; not acting Ity second causes. 
Instant, or present, applied to time. 

EMME'ITJATELY, ad. without the intervention of any 
other cause or event; instantly; without delay. 

IM.ME'DIATKNESS, s. presence, applied to time. The 
state or quality of being without any second or intervening 
cause. 

lMAlE'DlCABLF., a. [ immedicabtlis, Lat.] not to be heal¬ 
ed or cured. 

IMMK'MORABI.E, it. [vnmemorubtlis, Lat.J not worth 


To IMBU'E, v. a. \imbno, Lat.] to tincture very deeply; to 
imbibe; to die, or impregnate with any liquor. 

To I.MBU'RSE, r. a. [bourse, Fr.] to stork with money. 
This should be written embnrsr, from embuurser, Fr. 

IMITABI'l.ITY, s. [from imitabilis, I.at.] the quality of 
being mutable. 

I'AUTABI.K, a. [ imitabilis, Lat.] worthy of being resembled 
or imitated; possible to be imitated or copied. 

To niirATK, v. a. [imitor, Lat.] to copy; to endeavour 
to resemble; to counterfeit. 

IMITATION, s. [imitatio, Lat.] the act of doing any thing 
with a view ol making it like something else. 

I'M 1TAT1VK, a. \imitations, Lat.] inclined to imitate; 
copied from, or resembling. 

1M1IA FOR, s. [I.at.] one who copies from, and ’ndea- 
vours to resemble, another. 

IMMACULATE, a. \immaculatus, Lat.] without spot, 
stain, or crime; pure or clear. 

To IMMA'NACI.E, v. a. to put in manacles; to fetter, or 
confine. 

iAIMA'NE, a. [ immanis , Lat.] vast; prodigiously great. 


remembering. 

IMMEMORIAL, a. [Fr. from in and mrnmria, T.at.] not 
within the memory of any person living; so ancient as not 
to be easily traced with any degree of certainty. In a legal 
sense, a thing is said to be of time immemorial, that was before 
the reign of king Edward II. 

IMMENSE , a. \immense , Fr. immensus, Lat.] unbounded; 
not to he comprehended; infinite. 

IMMENSELY, ad. infinitely; without measure. 

IMMENSITY, 6. [immensite, Fr. immensilus, Lat.] un¬ 
bounded or incomprehensible greatness. 

IAIA1EN.SURABl'LITY, s. impossibility of being mea¬ 
sured. 

IAI MENSURABLE, a. [in and mensurabilis, Lat.] impos¬ 
sible to he measured; infinite. 

To I.MME'RGE, v. a. [immergo, Lat.] to plunge or put 
under water. 

I.MAFE'HSE, a. [immersus, Lat. 1 buried; covered; sunk 
deep. 

To IAI MEUSE, v. a. [immergo, Lat.] to put under water; 
to sink deep, or cover; to plunge, to sink; to keep depressed. 
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IMMERSION, s. [immersio, Lat.] the act of plunging 
any thing in water, or any other fluid, beyond its surface; 
the state of sinking or being sunk in liquor below its surface. 
The state of being overwhelmed, applied to the mind. In 
Astronomy, it is applied to a satellite when it begins to 
enter into the shadow of its primary; to a star or planet 
when it first disappears behind the disk of the moon. 

IMMF.THO'DICAL, a. without order or method. 

IMMETIIO'DICAI.l.Y, ad. in an irregular manner. 

l'MM INKNT, a. [ imminens , Lat.] hanging over one’s 
head; threatening; near: applied always to something ill. 

To IMMI'NGLE, v. a. to mingle, mix, or unite. Seldom 
used. 

IMMINU'TION, s. [from imminuo, Lat.] diminution, 
decrease, lessening. 

lMMISCIBILl'I’Y, s. incapacity of being mingled. 

IMMI'SCIBLE, a. not capable of being mixed. A word 
used by the author of Clarissa. 

1M >1 IKS'I ON, s. [immissio, Lat.] the act of sending in, 
opposed to emission. 

To IMMl'T, v. a. [immitto, Lat.] to send in. 

To lJVIMl'X, v. a. to mix together; to join or unite. 

IMMENABLE, a. not to be mixed together. 

IM.MOBn.ITY, s. [from immobility Fr. immobilis, Lat.] 
a quality of body, whereby it is rendered incapable of mov¬ 
ing ; a state of rest.. 

IMMO'DKRATK, a. [immodcratus, I.at.] excessive; ex¬ 
ceeding due bonds. 

IMMO'DEKATF.LY, ad. in an excessive degree. 

IMMODERATION, s. [ immoderation, Fr.] want of keep¬ 
ing to a due mean ; excess. 

IMMO'DEST, a. [ immodrstc , Fr.] unchaste, or inconsist¬ 
ent with modesty; obscene. 

IMMO'DEST Y, s. [immorlestie, Fr.] want of modesty, or 
of regard to chastity and decency. 

To I'MMOLATE, v. a. [:imirwlo , Lat.] to sacrifice, or kill 
in sacrifice. 

IMMOLATION, s. [ immolation , Fr. immolnlio, Lat.J the 
act of sacrificing, or killing, as an offering to God ; the 
thing offered in sacrifice. 

IMMO'RAL, a. inconsistent with, or contrary to, the 
laws of morality ; bad or unjust. 

IMMORALITY, s. an action inconsistent with our duty 
towards men; want of virtue. 

IMMO'RTAL, a. [immortalis, Lat.] not capable of dying; 
living for ever; never ending; perpetual. , 

IMMORTA'LITY, s. [immortality Fr. immortalitas, Lat.] 
astute which has no end; an exemption from death; an 
exemption from oblivion. 

To IMMO'ItTALIZK, v. a. \irnmorlaliscr, Fr.J to make 
immortal; to perpetuate, or make the fame of a person 
endless. Ncuterly, to become immortal. 

lMMO'RTAI.LY, ad. without death; without ceasing 
or ending. 

IMMO'VEABI.E, a. not to be forced from or taken out 
of its place ; not to be shaken or affected. 

IMMO'VEABLY, ad. in a state not to be shaken or af¬ 
fected. 

IMMUNITY, s. [immunity Fr. immunitas, I.at.] discharge 
from any duty or obligation. 

To IMMU ItE, v. a. [ emmurer, old Fr. from m and mums, 
Lat.] to inclose within a wall; to imprison; to confine. 

IMMU'RF., s. a wall; inclosure. 

IMMUTABI'LITY, s. [immutability Fr. immutabilitas, 
Lat.] freedom from change or alteration. 

IMMUTABLE, a. [ immutabilis , Lat.] not. subject to 
change or alter. 


IMMUTABLY, ad. without altering or changing; in a 
manner not subject to change or alter. 

IMP, s. [imp, a shoot or sprig, Brit.] an inferior devil; an 
emissary of the devil. Also, a sou; the offspring; progeny. 

To IMP, v. a. [impio, to engraff, Brit.] to lengthen by the 
addition of something else. 

To IMPACT, v. a. [from irnpactus, Lat.] to drive or force 
the particles of a body closer together. 

To IMPAI'R, v. a. [empirer, l’r.] to lessen in degree, 
quality, quantity, or worth; to diminish; to injure; to make 
worse. Neuteily, to be lessened or worn out. “ Flesh 
may impair ; —but reason can repair.” Spenser. 

IMPAI'R, s. a decay or decrease; loss of power, degree, 
or quality. Not used. 

IMPAl'RMENT, s. a decav; injury ; decay of strength. 

To IMPALE, o. in Heraldry, is to conjoin two coats 
of arms pale-wise, See Empale.’ 

IMPA'LPABLE, a. [impalpable , Fr.] not to be felt, or 
perceived by the touch. 

IMPA'NNELI.ING, s. in Law, signifies the writing down 
or entering into a parchment, list, or schedule, the names 
of a jury, summoned by the sheriff to appear for such public 
services as juries are employed in. 

To IMPA'RADISK, v. a. [imparudisare, ltal.] to render 
as happy as the state of paradise is supposed to lie. 

IMl’A'RITY, s. [from impar, I.at.] disproportion; the 
excess of two things compared together; oddness. 

To IMl’A'R K, v. a. to separate from a common; to make 
a park of; to inclose with a park. 

IMPA'RLANCE, s. in Law, is a petition in court, fora 
day to consider or advise what answer the defendant shall 
make to the plaintiffs action, and is the continuance of the 
cause till another day, or a longer timi* given by the court. 

To IMPA'RT, v. a. [imperlior, Lat.] to grant, give, ot 
communicate a part. 

IMPA'RTIAL, a. [impartial, Fr.] just; without any bias 
or undue influence. 

IMPARTlA'LITY, s. [impartiality Fr.] the act of dis¬ 
tributing justice without any bias or undue influence; strict 
justice. 

IMPA'RTIALLY, ad. in a manner free from auv bias. 

IMPARTIBLE, a. [impartible, Fr.] that may be com¬ 
municated or bestowed in part; without parts. 

IMPASSABLE, a. not to be passed; impervious. 

IMPASSIBILITY, a. [impassibility 'Fr.J the quality or 
privilege of not being subject to external injury or sufferings. 

IMPASSIBLE, a. [impassible, Fr.] incapable of suffering 
injury or pain. 

IMPA'SSIBLENESS, s. impassibility; exemption from 
pain. 

IMPA'SSIONED, a. seized or inflamed with passion. 

IMPA'SSl VE,<». exempt from the agency of external causes. 

IMPATIENCE,*, [impatience, Fr.) inability of suffering 
pain or delay without complaint. 

IMPATIENT, a. [impatirns, Lat.] not able to endure or 
bear delay, pain, or any other inconvenience, without com¬ 
plaint; vehemently agitated by passion: eager. 

IMPATIENTLY, ad. with great inti nseness, application, 
or ardour. YVith great eagerness or longing desire. 

To IMPA’YVN, v. a. to give a person as an hostage, or a 
thing as a pledge and security for the performance of certain 
conditions. 

To IMPEACH, (pronounced in this word and its deriva¬ 
tives, impeach) a. i>. j empcchcr, Fr.] to binder. In Law, to 
accuse a person of being guilty of a crime. 

IMPE'ACHABLE, a. worthy of being found fault with; 
accusable. 
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1MPEACHER, s. an accuser: one who bm-gs an accu¬ 
sation against another. 

IMPEACHMENT, or IMPEACH,*. [ empechement, hr.] 
an hinderanee or obstacle. A public accusation or charge 
of being guilty of some crime. 

To JMl'E'ARl., v. a. to adorn with pearls, or something 
resembling pearls. 

IMPECCABI LITY, s. [impeccability, Fr.] exemption from 
sin ; exemption from failure. 

IMPECCABLE, a. [impeccable , Fr.] sinless; exempt from 
the possibility of sinning. 

To IMPEDE, v. a. [impedio, I .at.] to hinder; to stop. 
IMPE DIMENT, .«. | impediment am, l.at.] an hinderance, 
obstacle, or motive, which renders the performance of a 
thing difficult or impossible. Svxov. There seems to be a 
gradation in tin: words impediment, obstacle, and obstruction. 
The imped run nt stays; the obstacle resists; the obstruction 
puts an entile slop to. Wo say, remove the iinpnlimenl; 
surmount the obstacle; take away the obstruction. -Even 
small impediments sometimes prove such obstaclis. as obstruct 
our best endeavours. 

To IMPEL, r.a. [ impcllc, l.at.] to drive on; to make a 
thing move; to act upon with force. 

IMPELLENT, s. [imprllcns, l.at.] a power which acts 
upon any thing with force. 

To IMPEND, v. 71. [impended, I.at.j to hang over, threa¬ 
ten, or be near: generally applied to some evil. 

IMPENDENT, a. [ itupeudeus , Lat.j suspended or hang¬ 
ing over; very near. 

IMPK'NDKNCK, s. the state of hanging over or being 
near. 

IMPENETRAlM'l.lTY, s. [imphietrnbditi, Fr.] the qua¬ 
lity of not being pitgceublc. Hardness, or a slate not sus¬ 
ceptible of ti nder ulleetions, applied to the mind, 

lMPE'M. I BAULK, a. | impenetrable, Fr. impenitrr.bdis. 
Lat.j not to lie pierced or entered by any outward force ; 
not admitting to enter. Not to be known or discovered, 
applied to tilings and persons. Not to be moved or affected, 
applied to liie mind. 

1M PE.S ETIi ABLY, ad. with so much hardness as not to 
give entrance to any thing driven by external force. Not 
to be removed by instruction, applied to defects of the un¬ 
derstanding. “ / inpenetrnbli / dull.” Pope. 

IMPENITENCE, or IMPK'MTKNCY, s. [impenitence, 
I’r.] a stale of mind wherein a person continues in sin, with¬ 
out any sonow, or sense of divine love or mercy. 

IMPEV1TENT, n. [impenitent, Fr.] not grieving or re¬ 
penting of sin. 

IMPEMTENTLY, ml. without repentance, or shewing 
any sorrow for sin. 

IM Pi" NNt >I'S,«. [from in and prnnu, l.at.] without wings. 
I'MPE’.IATE, it. [imperatus, Lat.j done with conscious¬ 
ness, or the direction of the will. “ Imprratc acts.” Hide. 

lMPI'.R ATIV E, n. \impcratif, Fr. impirnticus, l.at.) com¬ 
manding, or expressing command. The imperative mood in 
English is formed either with auxiliary words, implying a 
command, request, or permission, or hy putting the word 
after the verb, which in other moods comes before it. Thus, 
Peter runs, is the indicative; hut, run, Peter, or let Peter 
run, is the imperative, l.et is prefixed only to the third 
persou singular, and to the first and third perso - plural; 
as, let him hear ; let us regard ; let them repent. 

lMPE'RATlVEl.Y, ad. in a commanding style; autho¬ 
ritatively. 

IMPED A I OR, s. [I,at.] in Roman antiquity, a title of 
honour conferred on victorious generals by their"armies, and 
afterwards confirmed by the senate. 


IMPERCEPTIBLE, a. [imperceptible,] not t< be seer. or 
perceived either by the mind, eye, or other senses; very 
small or minute. 

IMPEKCETTIBLENESS, s. the quality of not being 
perceived either by the mind or senses. 

IMPERCEPTIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be perceived 
cither hy the mind or senses. 

IMPERFECT, o. [imperfeclus, Li^.J not quite finished; 
not complete; wanting something; defective; frail. 

IMPERFECTION, s. [imperfection, Fr.] a defect, failure, 
or fault, whether natural or moral. 

IMPERFECTLY, ad. not fully or completely; with de¬ 
fects or failure. 

IMPE'ltFORABl.E, a. [from in and perforo, Lat.] not to 
be bored through. 

1M PERFORATE, a. [in and perforatus, Lat.] not pierced 
or bored through ; without a hole or cavity running through. 

IMPERIAL, a. [imperial, Fr. imperiulis, l.at.) possessed 
of the state of an emperor or empress; higher than royal, 
though sometimes used for it. Imperial pnpi r, is a large 
kind of fine writing paper. Imperial chamber, was a sove¬ 
reign court for the atiairs of the states of Germany.' Impe¬ 
rial cities, were those which owned no other head hut the. 
emperor. Imperial diet, was an assembly or convention of 
all the states of the empire. 

IMPERIALIST, s. a person who is subject to an em¬ 
peror. 

IMPE'RJOrS, a. [imperiosus, Lat.] commanding in a 
haughty, insolent manner; overbearing; powerful; proud. 

IMPERIOUSLY, ad. with pride of authority; in an in¬ 
solent manner. 

I.MPE'KIOL'SNKSN, s. the exercise of authority; a 
haughty, rigid, and insolent stretch of power and command. 

IMPERISHABLE, ii. [imperissabtc, Fr.] not to he de¬ 
stroyed bv force, or impaired by time. 

I M PERSONAL, a. [ impcrsonel, Fr. impersonalis, Lat.] 
in Grammar, used only in the third person singular, or not 
having all the persons applied to verbs. The English im¬ 
personal is borrowed from the Saxon, and is expressed hy 
it before the verb: as, It thundered; lmyt tliunrodc. Sax. 
Besides which, we sometimes express this verb by one; as, 
“ One told me. One bad better.” 

IMPERSONALLY, ad. in Grammar, after the manner 
of a verb which is not used in all the persons. 

IMPERTINENCE, or IMPE'RTIN KNCY, */ [imperti¬ 
nence, Fr. | tliat. which has no relation to the matter in hand; 
folly, or rambling thought; troublesoineness, arising from 
not talking to flu; purpose, or from intrusion; a tritle. 

IMPE'RTINENT, a. [impertinent, Fr.] no relation to the 
matter in hand; of no weight; troublesome, hy inquiring 
into things which do not eoneern a person; foolish; trilling. 
Svno.v. Impertinent, means meddling with and intruding 
into what no way concerns us Impudent, implies having 
no shame, or wanting modesty. Saucy, means insolent and 
abusive. 

IMPERTINENT, s. a person who is troublesome by 
inquiring into, or meddling with, things that do not concern 
him; ntrificr; an intruder. 

IMPERTINENTLY, ad. without relating to the matter 
in hand ; in a troublesome manner, by inquiring into things 
that do not concern one. 

IMPEltTRANSIBI'LlTY, s. [from t» and pertranseo, 
Lat.) impossibility to he passed through. 

IMPERVIOUS, a. [ impervius , Lat.] not to be pierced or 
penetrated; not accessible. 

IMPE'RVIOUSNESS, *. [from impervius, Lat.] the state 
or quality of not admitting any passage or entrance. 
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f'MPETRABLE, a. [impetrabilis, Lat.] possible to be ob¬ 
tained.. 

To I'MPETUATE, v. a. [impctrer, Fr. impetro, Lat.J to 
obtain by entreaty. 

IMPETRATION, s. [ impctration , Fr.] the act of obtaining 
by prayer or entreaty. 

IMPETUO'SITY, s. [impctuosite, Fr.] excess of strength, 
force, violence, or rage. 

IMPETUOUS, a. [from impetus, Lat.] violent; fierce; 
furious; vehement. • 

IMPETUOUSLY, ud. in a violent or furious manner. 

IMPETUOUSNESS, s. violence; fury. . 

l'MPETUS, s. [Lat.] the force hy which a body moves 
in any direction, after being impelled by another; a violent 
effort. 

IMPl'ETY, s. [impiete, Fr. impietus, Lat.] a state of open 
opposition to the laws of God, attended with a want of reve¬ 
rence, and neglect of the duties of religion; ungodliness; 
irreligion. 

To IMPl'GNORATE, v. a. [from in and pirjnns, I.at.] to 
pawn or pledge. 

IMPIGNORA'TION, s. the act of pawning or putting to 
pledge. 

To IM Pl'NGE, v. n. [impintjo, Lat.] to fall or strike against, 
to clash with. 

I'MPINUTON, a village, 3 miles N. W. of Cambridge, 
rendered remarkable by one of its inhabitants, Elizabeth 
Woodcock, surviving a confinement of 8 days and 9 nights 
under the snow, viz. from Saturday evening, Feb. y, to Mon¬ 
day morning, Feb. 18, 1799. 

To IM Pl'NGUATE, v. a. [from in and pbujuis, l.at..] to 
fatten or make fat. 

I'MPIOUS, u. [impiiis, Lat.] without devotion; without 
reverence to God or religious duties. 

I'MPIOUSLY, ml. in a profane, wicked manner. 

I'MPIOUSN ESS, s. See Imimi'.tv. 

IMPLACAIU'LITY, s. the quality of not being appeased 
or reconciled to a person that has oft’ended us; irreconcileablc 
enmity. 

IMPLA'CABLE, a. {implacable, Fr. implavahilis, Lat.] not 
to he pacified or reconciled. 

IMPLA'CABLY, ad. with malice or anger; not to he 
pacified. 

To IMPLA'NT, t>. «. [in and plauto, Lat.] to put a plant, 
into the ground. Figuratively, to establish or fix, applied 
to the mind, &e. 

IMPLANTATION, s. [implantation, Fr.] the act of 
setting or planting; the act of introducing and fixing in the 
mind. 

IMPLAU'SIBLE, a. not likely to seduce or persuade. 

I'MPLEMENT, s. [implementam, Lat.] any tool or instru¬ 
ment belonging to mechanics. 

IMPLE'TION, s. [from implco, Lat.] the act of filling, or 
the state of a thing that is full. 

IMPLE'X, a. \implcxus, Lat.] complicated; consisting of 
variety or change; intricate. 

To l'MPLICATE, v. a. [implico, Lat.] to unfold or involve. 
Figuratively, to embarrass or entangle by variety. 

IMPLICATION, s. [implication, Fr. implicatio, Lat.] the 
state of a thing whose parts are kept together by being folded 
over each other, or entangled; an inference included in an 
argument, but not expressed. 

IMPId'CIT, a. [implicite, Fr. implicitus, l.at.] entangled or 
complicated with; tacitly comprised or understood, and to be 
gathered only by inference; resting on another, or taken up on 
the authority pf another, without any examination. 

IMPLI'CITLY, ad. by inference, because included, but 


not expressed; without examination; or barely on the au¬ 
thority of another. 

To IMPLO'RE, e. a. [ implorer , Fr. imploro, Lat.] to en¬ 
treat with prayers; to ask or beg with great earnestness and 
submission. 

I.MPLO'JIER, s. one that requests or entreats with ear¬ 
nestness. 

IMPI.U'MED, a. f implumis , l.at.] without feathers. 

IMPLU'VIOUN, a. [bi and pluvius, Lat.] wet with rain. 

To IMPLY', i’. a. [ implicit, Lat.] to include as a conse¬ 
quence, but not in express terms. 

To IMPOl'SON, v. a. [more properly empoison, from cm- 
poisonner, Fr.] to kill with poison. Figuratively, to coirupt 
or seduce. 

IMPQ'LITIC, or lMPOLI'TICAL, a. not using forecast; 
indiscreet. 

IMPOLITIC ALLY, or IMPOLITICLY, ad. without art 
or discretion; without gmuding against the had consequence 
of an action; imprudently. 

IMl’O'NDEROUS, a. void of perceptible weight. 

IM POROSITY, s. the quality of being without pores or 
interstices between tho parts. 

IMPO'ROUS, a. free from pores or interstices between its 
parts. 

To IMPO'RT, v. a. [importo, l.at.] to bring good# into 
one country from another, applied to (.'onimercc. Imper¬ 
sonally, from importer, Fr. to imply, mean, or signify; to 
produce as a consequence. 

l'MPORT, s. a moment, weight, or consequence; ten¬ 
dency. Any thing brought from abroad. 

L\i PO'RTA lil.K, a. that may hy 1 aw be brought from 
abroad. 

IMPORTANCE, s. [Fr.] the meaning or signification of 
a word; consequence, value, or moment ; a matter, subject, 
or affair. 

IMPO'RTANT, a. [important, Fr.] of great weight, mo¬ 
ment, or consequence. 

IMPORTATION, s. the act or practice of importing or 
bringing goods into one kingdom from another: opposed to 
exportation. 

IMPO'RTER, s. one that brings in from abroad. 

IMPO'RTLESS, a. of no moment, or consequence. 

IMPO'RTUNATE, a. [ importnniis , Lat.] requesting with 
great earnestness and frequency. Figuratively, not to be 
repulsed or denied. 

IMPO'RTUNATELY, ad. with incessant and earnest 
request. 

IMPO'RTUNATENESS, s. incessant and earnest request, 
or solicitation. 

To IMPORTU'NK, v. a. [importuner, Fr. from importunvs. 
Lat.] to request with earnestness and frequency; to tease or 
wear out with incessant and earnest, request. 

IMPORTU NITY, ad. with earnestness and frequency: 
troublesomeiy; unseasonably, or improperly. 

IMPORTU'NITY, s. [ importnnite, Fr. importunitas, Lat.] 
earnest and incessant entreaty. 

To IMPO'SE, (the s in this word and its derivatives is 
pronounced like c— baptize) r. a. [imposer, Fr.] to lay on 
as a burden; to enact, as a punishment; to enjoin as a law 
or duty; to cheat, or deceive. In the Universities, to gi\ ■ 
a task as a punishment, for some misdemeanor. Among 
Printer*, to lay the pages in order, and fit on the chase, that 
the form may he carried to press. 

IMPO'iSEABLE, a. to be enjoined as a law or rule. 

IMPO'SER, s. one who commands; one who lavs any 
heavy fine or duty on another; one who cheats or tricks. 

IMPOSITION, s. [imposi'io, Lat.] the act of laving or 
CP 
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putting any tiling on another. The act of giving or affixing. 
The commanding any tiling as a law or duty. Constraint 
or oppression. A client, trick, or imposture. Imposition 
of howls. is a religious ceremony, in which a bishop lays his 
hands upon the lo ad of a person, in ordination, confirma¬ 
tion, or in uttering a blessing. This also was a Jewish 
ceremony, introduced not by any divine authority, but by 
custom j it being the practice of those people, whenever 
they prayed for any person, to lay their hands on their 
head. Our Saviour observed the same ceremony, both 
when he conferred his blessing on the children, and when 
he cured the sick. The apostles also laid hands on those 
upon whom they conferred the Holy (iliost. 

IMPOSSIBLE, a. [impossible, I’r.j not to be done, 
attained, or praetisi <1. 

IMPOSSIBI LITY, s. [ impossibility , Fr.] the state of being 
impracticable, or beyond any one’s power to do; that which 
cannot, in* done. 

I'M POST, (the 0 pron. long) s. [impost, Fr.] a toll; custom 
paid for goods or merchandise. Used in the plural, in Archi¬ 
tecture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and arches, on which 
the weight or stress of the whole building bearetli. 

To JM PO'STHUMATE, i\ v. to form an abscess; to gather, 
or form a cyst or bag, applied to matter. Actively, to afflict 
with sin iinposthumc. 

IMPOSTIIUMA'TION, s. the act of forming an ab¬ 
scess, gathering, or cyst; the state in which an iinposthumc 
is formed. 

IMPO'STlllJME, s. a collection of matter in any part of 
the body. 

IMPO'NTOIl, s. 1 impostrur , Fr.] one who deceives or cheats 
by assuming a false character. 

IMPO'STURE, s. [ impostiirii , l.at.] a cheat, committed by 
giving persons or tilings a false character or appearam e. 

I'MI’OTENOE, or l’MPOTK.NCY, s. [impo/entin, l.at.] 
want of power cither of body or mind. Huge, including 
the idea of not. being able to restrain it. incapacity to 
propagate. 

I'M POT F. XT, u. [inipoints, l.at.] not able, not having 
strength to perform a thing, applied to the mind and the 
body; weak; disabled by nature or disease; without a power 
to restrain; without virility. 

I'MPOTENTLY, nd. without power; without government 
of passion; extravagantly. 

To IMPO'VERISIl, v. ft. [ appavvrir , Fr.] to make poor. 
To render unfruitful, applied to land. 

IMPO'VEIUSIIMENT, s. want of riches; mean and low 
ciicunislatices. 

To IMPOU'NI), v. a. to shut up in a pound or pinfold; to 
routine or inclose in a pound. 

To IMPO'WEK, t\ a. Sec EMrowF.n. 

1MPRACTICA Bl'LlTY, s. impossibility; the state of being 
not feasible. 

1M1M! ATTIC ABLE, a. [impracticable, Er.] not to be done 
or practised; not to be governed or managed. 

lMPRA’CTlCABLENESS, s. impossibility of performing 
or practising. 

l’o IMPRECATE, v. a. [imprecor, Lat.] to pray for evil 
to befall one's self, or others; to curse. 

IMPRECATION, s. [iiupreratio, l.at.] a curse. 

I MPRECA 1ORY, a. containing wishes of evil, .• curses. 

lo 1MPRE GN, (the </ is mute)t>. a. [in and preegno, Lat.] 
to make fruitful, apjdied to women., To till with, or make 
fertile with any quality, applied to things. 

IMPREGNABLE, a. [impregnable, Fr.] not to be stormed 
or taken, applied to forts. Not to be shaken, moved, or over¬ 
come, applied to the niind. 


IMPRE’GNABLY, ad. in such a manner as to defy force 
or hostility. 

To IMPREGNATE, »>. a. [in and pragno, Lat.] to fill 
with young, or make fruitful, applied to animals. To satu¬ 
rate, to till, applied to fluids. 

IMPREGNATION, s. the act of making fruitful, applied 
to animals. The act of tilling with any quality; saturation, 
applied to liquors. 

IM PRE.I LTJ1CATE, a. [from in, prte, and judico, Lat.] 
unprejudiced; not. prepossessed; impartial. 

To EMPRESS, e. a. [imprissnm, Lat.] to print or mark by 
pressure. To force a person to enter either as a sailor or 
soldier. Figuratively, to fix deep, applied to the mind. 

1M PRESS,*, a print or mark made by pressure; an effect; 
a mark of distinction, character, or stamp; the act of forcing 
into any service- now commonly press. 

IMPRE'SSllll.E, a. [from in and pressum, I.al.] that may 
be pressed; liable to be forced into the service, or pressed. 

1MPRE’SSION, s. [imprrssio, Lat.] a motion which pro¬ 
duces some perception, applied lo the organs of sense, or the 
mind. The act of pressing one body upon another; a stamp 
or mark made by pressure; operation or influence. 

IM PRESSURE, s. the mark made by pressure; the dint; 
the impression. 

I .M PI! I'M IS, ad. (l.at.] first of all, or in the first, place. 

ToIMPRl'NT, v. a. [ imprimer, Fr.| to mark any sub¬ 
stance by pressure; to stamp words on paper by means of 
types in printing; to fix in the mind or memory. 

To IMI’Hl'SON, (the s in this and the next word is pron. 
like z)c. a. [ernprisontirr, Fr.] to confine in prison; to confine, 
restrain, or deprive of freedom. 

EMPRI'SONMENT, s. \emprisonnernntt, Fr.] the act of 
confining a person in prison; the slate of a person or thing 
under confinement. 

IM PROBABILITY, s. want of likelihood; impossibility of 
being proved. 

EM PRO BABLE, a. [improbnbilis, Lat.] unlikely. 

IMPROBABLY, ad. in such a manner as cannot be 
proved. 

IM PROBATION, s. [improbation, Fr. imprabatia, Lat.] the 
act of disallowing. 

JMPRO'BITY, s. [improbitas, Lat.] want of honesty. 

IMPRO'MPTU, s. a short extemporaneous composition. 

To 1MPROL1TTCATK, v.a. to impregnate; to fecundate. 

IMPRO'PER, «. [improprius, l.at.] not fit or qualified; 
not suited to the use it is designed for; not just; not ac¬ 
curate. 

IMPRO'PERLY, ad. not filly; unseasonably; in an inac¬ 
curate manner; inconsistently. 

To IMPRO PRIATE, v. a. [from in and propritts, Lat..] to 
convert any thing public to private use; to arrogate, or assume, 
as belonging to one’s self. In Canon Law, to transfer the 
possessions of a church into the hands of a layman. 

IMPROPRIATION, s. [from in and propritts, Lat.] a par¬ 
sonage, or ecclesiastical living, the profits of which are ill the 
hands of a layman; in which case it stands distinguished from 
appropriation, which is where the profits of a benefice are in 
the hands of a bishop, college, &c. though these terms are 
now often used promiscuously. 

IMPROPRIATOR,*, a layman who has the possession 
of the lands of the church. 

IMPROPRI ETY, s. [improprietc, Fr.] any thing which is 
unfit for the end it is assigned, and unsuitable to the person 
to whom it is applied; an application of a word in a sense in¬ 
consistent with the rules of grammar. 

IMPRO'SPEROUS, a. unhappy; unfortunate; not suc¬ 
cessful. 
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IMPROVABLE, a. capable of being made better, or of 
advancing from a good to a better state. 

IMPROVABLENESS, s. a capableness of being made 
better. 

IMPRO'VABLY, ad. in a manner that admits of being 
made better. 

To IMPRO VE, (the o in this word and its derivatives is 
sounded like oo; as, improoee, improovemenL, improover, &c.) 
v. a. to advance or raise a tiling from a bad state to one of 
greater perfection ; to advance in goodness or learning. 

IMPRO VEMENT, s. the advancement or progress ot 
any tiling from a good to a better state; advancement in 
learning. 

IMPRO'VER, s. one who advances in learning and good¬ 
ness, mid makes either himself or any tiling c-lse better ; that 
which makes anything better. 

IMPROVIDENCE, s. want of caution or forethought. 

IMPROVIDENT, a. [improvidus, l.at.] without any fore¬ 
sight or caution, with respect to any future circumstances; 
without any regard to preparation for any future calamity. 

IMPROVIDENT!.Y, <ul. without care or caution. 

IMPROVT'SION', s. want of forethought or preparation to 
prevent or support, any future calamity. 

IMPRIJ'DKNCE, s. [imprinlenlia, Lat.] the want of judg¬ 
ment, caution, or a proper regard for our interest, and the 
consequences of our actions. 

IMPRUDENT, a. [Er.] injudicious; indiscreet. 

l'MPUDENCE, or 1'MPIJDKNCY, s. [impudence, Fr. 
tmpudcnlia , l.at.J want of modesty; the quality of doing 
amiss, without any regard to the opinion of others, or any 
sense of the nature of the crime. 

I'MPIJDENT, a. [impudent , Fr. impudens, Lat.j not af¬ 
fected witli shame lor having done amiss, persisting in a 
fault with boasting; wanting modesty. 

l'MPUDENTI.Y, ad. in a shameless manner; without 
modesty. 

To IMPUTIN', ini-pune, (the <7 in this word and its deri¬ 
vatives is mute) v. a. [impmjno, Lat-] to attack; to oppose 
or contradict an assertion. 

IMPUGN F.R, s. one who attacks or opposes all opinion. 

IMPUl'SXANCF., s. [Fr.] feebleness, or want of strength. 

I'MPULSE, s. [impidsus, l.at.] the shock or force given 
and communicated by one body acting upon another; an 
influence, idea, or motive acting upon the mind; an attack 
of an enemy. 

IMPULSION, s. [impulsion, Fr. impuhw. I.at.1 the action 
of a body in motion on another body. Influence, applied to 
the mind. 

IMPULSIVE, a. [ 1 impuhij , Fr.] having the power of 
moving and acting upon. 

IMPUNITY, s. [impunile, Fr. mpnnitas, l.at.] freedom or 
exemption from punishment. 

IMPU'RE, a. [impurus, Lat.] not having that sanctity, 
virtue, or modesty, required by the laws of religion, or by 
r -he dictates of nature. Foul, muddy, or drossy, applied to 
liquors. 

IMPURELY, ad. with immodesty or uncliastity. With 
foulness, applied to liquors. 

IMPURENESS, or IMPURITY, s. [ impuritas, Lat.] 
want of that regard to decency, chaslcncss, virtue, or holi¬ 
ness, which our duty requires; an act of uncliastity. Foul¬ 
ness, applied to liquors. 

To 1M PURPLE, t>. a. [empourprer, Fr.] to make of a 
purple colour. 

IMPUTABLE, a. that may be laid to a person's charge; 
aecusablc; liable to be accused with a fault. 

IMPUTABLENESS, s. the quality of being imputed. 


IMPUTATION, s. [ imputation , Fr.] the act of charging 
with ill; censure, reproach, or accusation. 

IMPUTATIVE, a. that may impute. 

To IMPUTE, v. a. [imputo, Lat.] to charge with; to 
accuse, or attribute; to reckon as belonging to or done by 
a person, though performed by another. 

1MPIJTER, s. he that charges a person with having done 
a thing; he who attributes the merits or actions of a person 
to another. 

IMPUTE IBLE, a. [imputribilis, Lat.] not able to putrifv; 
incorruptible. 

In, prep, [in, Lat.] applied to place, signifies where a 
thing is; applied to time, the period then existent, or the 
state then present. Sometimes it denotes power. " Is not 
in man." Ihihb. Title. By, or for the sake of, used in solemn 
entreaties. “ In the names of all the gods.” Shu It. For, ap¬ 
plied to cause. “ To fight in thy defence.” Slink, hi that, 
because. In as much, implies, seeing that, or because. 

IN, ad. within some place, opposite to u-il/iuut. Placed 
in some particular state. After came or ip>, it denotes en¬ 
trance. Close, or home, applied to Fencing. In. in Com¬ 
position, has a negative or a privative sense, from the Latin 
in. Thus, arable denotes that which mav be tilled ; inaruble, 
that which cannot be tilled; before a word beginning with r, 
it is changed into r, as irrif/uliir; before I into /, as ilhi/al: 
and into m before m, and other consonants, as immutable, 
improbable, <Vc. 

INABI'LITY, s. want of power sufficient for the perform¬ 
ance of any particular action or design. 

INA'BSTINKNCE, s. intemperance; want of power to 
abstain ; prevalence of appetite. 

INACCESSIBLE, a. [inaccessible, Fr.] not to be reached; 
not to he come near or approached. 

INA'CCUHAC Y, s. want of exactness. 

INA'CCURATE, a. wanting accuracy or exactness. 

INA'CTION, s. [inaction, Fr.J cessation from, or forbeai 
ance of, action or labour. 

INACTIVE, a. idle, lazy, sluggish. 

INA'CTI VF.LY, ad. in a lazy, sluggish manner. 

INACTIVITY, s. a state wherein a person ceases from 
labour or action ; idleness; rest. ' 

INA'DKQUATK, a. [in and adci/natns, Lat.] not equal to 
the purpose; defective, fnad-'ipiate ideas, are such as arc 
but a partial, incomplete, or imperfect representation of those 
archetypes to which they arc referred. 

INADEQUATELY, ad. defectively; imperfectly, incom¬ 
pletely. 

INADMISSIBLE, a. that cannot lie admitted. 

INADVERTENCE, or INADVERTENCY, *. [inadeer- 
tence, Fr.] want, of care, attention, or delibeiatioii; an act 
or the effect of, negligence or inattention. 

INADVERTENT, a. without care or attention; neg 
ligent. 

INADVE'RTF.NTLY, ml. in a careless or negligent man¬ 
ner; without, attention or deliberation. 

INALIENABLE, a. that cannot be transferred or made 
over to another. 

INALIMF/NTAL, a. affording no nourishment. 

INAMI'SSIBLE, u. [innmissible, Fr.] not to be lost. 

INAMORATO, s. a rapturous lover. 

INA'NE, a. [inanis, Lat.] void of matter. Used, substan¬ 
tively, for space or extent, 

INANIMATE, or INA'NIMATED, «. [inanimatus, Lot.i 
void of life; not actuated by a so.:!. 

INANITION, s. [ inanition , Fr.] emptiness; applied 
to the vessels of an animal when wanting their usual 
fulness. 
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INA'NITY, s. [from t nanis, Lat.] emptiness; space void 
of matter. 

INAPPETENCY, s. [in and appetcntm, Lat.] in Medi¬ 
cine, want of stomach or appetite. 

INAPPLICABLE, a. not proper for a particular use; 
not having any relation to a subject or discourse. 

INAPPLICATION, s. [I’r.] want of industry in business 
cr study; want of attention. 

INA'RABLK, a. [from in and aro, Lat.] not fit to be tilled 
or plowed. 

To INA'RCH, v. a. in Gardening, to graft by approach, 
or to ingraft one tree with another that stands near it. 

INAltTI'CULATE, a. [inarticulc, Fr.] not uttered with 
such distinctness that the different syllables may be per- 
i cived, as in human speech. 

INARTICULATELY, ad. in a confused manner; so 
as the distinct syllables cannot be perceived in the utter¬ 
ance. 

INARTICULATENESS, s. confusion of sounds; want 
of distinctness in pronouncing. 

INARTIFI CIAL, a. contrary to, or inconsistent with the 
rules of art. 

INARTIFI'CIALLY, ad. without art; in a mauher con¬ 
trary to the rules of art. 

INATTENTION, s. [inattention, Fr.] want of attention; 
negligence. 

INATTENTIVE, a. without. regarding or considering a 
thing heard; neglecting or disregarding any thing that is 
spoken to us, or in our sight. 

INAU'DIBLE, a. not to be heard ; without sound. 

To INAU'UURATE, v. a. [iiuiugnro, Lat.] to invest in 
a solemn manner with any high honour, particularly that of 
an emperor or king; to begin with good omens; to com¬ 
mence or begin. 

INAUGURATION, S. [from inauguro, Lat.] the act of 
investing a person with the title or honour of a king or em¬ 
peror. 

INAURA'TION, s. [from inauro, hat.] the act of gilding 
or covering with gold. 

INAUSPI'CIOUS, a. ill-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. 

INBEING, s. existing within a thing; inherence. 

I'NBORN, a. born within; innate; implanted by nature. 

INBREATHED, a. breathed within. Figuratively, in¬ 
spired, or infused by inspiration. 

I'NBRED, a. produced, hatched, or generated within. 

I'NCA, or Y'NCA, a name given by the natives of Peru 
to their kings, and the princes of the blood. 

To INCA'GE, v. a. to confine in a cage; to coop up or 
confine within any narrow space. 

INCALESCENCE, or INCAI.ESCENCY, s. [from inca- 
/(,sco, Lat.] warmth, increasing heat. 

INCANTATION, s. [from incanto, Lat.] charms or en¬ 
chant incut. 

INCA'NTATORY, a. [from incanto, Lat.] dealing in, or 
pci Ihuning by, enchantment or magic. 

To INCA'NTON, v. a. to unite to a canton, or separate 
community. 

INCAPABILITY, Or INCA'PABLENESS, s. natural 
inability, or feebleness ; a legal disqualification. 

INCA'PABLE, a. [ incapable, Fr.] wanting power to ap¬ 
prehend, learn, or understand, applied to the •• ind. Not 
able to receive or perform; rendered unfit; disqualified by 
law; not subject or liable to. “ Incapable of falsehood.” 

INCAPACIOUS, a. narrow; of small content. 

To INCAPA'CITATE, v.a. to render unable or unfit t6 
perform any thing. 

INCAPACITY, s. [fncapacite, Fr.] want of power of mind 


INC 

or body; wanting any necessary qualification, or the power 
of apprehending, learning, or understanding. 

To INCARCERATE, v. a. [mcarcero, Lat.] to imprison; 
to confine a person in durance. 

INCARCERATION, s. [incarceratio, Lat.j the act of 
confining in prison; the state of imprisonment. 

To INCA'RN, v. a. [fncarno, l.at.l in Surgery, to cover 
with flesh; to cause flesh to grow. Neuterly, to breed flesh. 

To INCA'RN4DINE, v. a. [incarnadino, pale red, Ital.] 
to dye of a pale red or flesh colour. Seldom used. 

To INCA'RN ATE, v.a. [incarno, Lat.] to clothe or im- 
body with flesh. 

INCA'RNATE, a. [incarnatus, Lat.] clothed with, or 
intbodied in flesh. 

INCARNATION, s. [incarnation, Ft. mcarnatio, Lat.] 
the act of assuming a body, applied in Divinity to that act 
of Christ whereby he became man. In Surgery, the state of 
breeding flesh, applied to wounds. 

INCA'RNATIVE, s. [incarnatif, Fr.] in Medicine, that 
which produces or generates flesh. 

To INCA'SE, v. a. to cover; to inclose; to inwrap. 

INCAUTIOUS, a. careless or heedless. 

INCAUTIOUSLY, ad. without suspecting deceit; un¬ 
warily ; heedlessly. 

INCENDIARY, s. [inccndiarius, Lat. incendimre, Fr.] 
one who maliciously and wilfully sets towns or houses on 
fire. Figuratively, one who inflames factions; one who 
causes commotions in a state, or promotes quarrels between 
private persons. 

TNCENSE, s. [incensum, Lat.] a perfume offered up in 
sacrifice. 

To TNCENSE, v. a to perfume with incense. 

To INCE'NSE, v.a. to kindle or provoke the anger of a 
person. 

INCE'NSEMENT, s. rage or anger occasioned by some 
offence. 

INCE'NSION, s. [incensio, Lat.] the act of kindling, or 
the state of being on fire. 

INCF/NSOR, s. [Lat.] one who kindles anger, or inflames 
the passions. 

INCENSORY, s. the vessel in which iucense or perfumer 
are burnt. 

INCE'NTIVE, s. [incenhvum Lat.] that which kindles 
inflames, or provokes anger; a motive, encouragement, or 
spur to action. 

INCE'NTIVE, a. acting as a spur, motive, or encourage 
ment. , 

INCEPTION, s. [incept 10 , Lat.] beginning. “ The incep¬ 
tion of putrefaction.” Bacon. 

INCEPTIVE, a. [inceptions, l,at.] that implies beginning. 

INCE'PTOR, s. [Lat.j a beginner; one who learns his 
rudiments. 

INCEUA'TION, s. [incero, I.at.] the act of covering with 
wax. 

INCERTITUDE, s. [incertitude, Fr. incertitudo, Lat.] 
want of certainly. 

INCESSANT, a. [in and cessans, Lat.] continually; with¬ 
out intermission. 

1NCESSANTLY, ad. without ceasing; continually; with¬ 
out intermission. 

INCEST, s. [inceste, Fr. incestum, Lat.] the crime of 
criminal and unnatural commerce with a person within the 
degree forbidden by the law. This formerly extended to 
the seventh, but seems now confined to the third 

INCESTUOUS, a. [incestueux, Fr.] guilty of incest, or 
the knowledge of a person within the degrees forbidden by 
the law 1 
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lNCF/STUOL’SLY, ad.. in au incestuous manner; with an 
unnatural love. 

INCH, s. \ince. Sax.] a measure supposed equal to three 
barley-corns laid end to end; the twelfth part of a foot; a 
proverbial expression for a small quantity; a. critical or nice 
point of time. “ \\ r e watched you at an inch.” S/tak. 

To INCH, t>. a. to drive out, or force in, by inches. Fi¬ 
guratively, to give niggardly. 

I'NCIICOLAI, a small island in the Frith of Forth, near 
tile coast of Fife, but within the county of Edinburgh, Here 
are the fine ruins of a once celebrated monastery, founded 
in 112:1, by Alexander 1. in gratitude for bis escape, when 
driven on the island by a violent tempest, where be was hos¬ 
pitably treated, for time days, by a hermit, who entertained 
him with the milk of his cow, and a few shell fish. It. was of 
the order of St. Augustine, and dedicated to St. Columba. At 
present some, fowls that, haunt the ancient, tower, and the 
rabbits that lodge in the mouldering soil, have full possession 
of this neglected spot. 

INCH KF.' ITU, a desolate little island, of Edinburghshire, 
in the Frith of Forth, lying midway between the two ports of 
Leith and Kinghorn. Here is a ruinous fort. The shores of 
both this island and liieheolm are hold and rugged, exhi¬ 
biting several deep cat eras, shclting dill’s, and towering 
roeks. It is about, a mile long; on the \V. side are vast 
strata of coral and shells. I li re was formerly a chapel, dedi¬ 
cated to St. Mamock, the ruins ol which are still to he 
seen. It has 120 acres of arable land, 40 of brush-wood, 
and near 300 of moor. 

I'NCHMEAL, & a piece an inch long. 

To INCHOATE, in-ko-ate, r. a. [mchoo, Lat.J to begin; 
to commence. 

INCllOA'TION, s. [Indioatns, 1 .at.] a beginning. 

INCIIO'ATIVE, a. | iiu •liaatinis, J.at.] noting beginning. 

To INCI'DK, n. a. [unhid, Lat.J to cut, applied in Medi¬ 
cine, to acids or salts. 

1'NCIDENCH, or l'NOIDF.NCY, s. [incidence, Fr. from 
incido, Lat.] the direction with which one body strikes or falls 
upon another. 

1'NCI DENT, a. [incidcns, Lat.] happening without expec¬ 
tation or being foreseen; falling in besides the main design; 
happening or liable to befall. 

l'NCIDENT, s. [from incidens, Lat.] something that hap¬ 
pens besides the main design ; a casually, or unexpected and 
unforeseen event. S yxon. Incident is most applicable to 
casualties in private life; ccenl , to government, and states. 

INCIDENTAL, a. happening without being foreseen, ex¬ 
pected, or intended; casual. 

INCIDE'NTALLY, ad. occasionally; besides the main de¬ 
sign ; by the way; by the bye. 

To INCINERATE, v. a. '{from in and aliens, Lat.] to bum 
to ashes. 

INCINERATION, s. [ incineration, Fr.] the act of burning 
any thing to ashes. 

*1NCIRCUMSPIf CT1 ON, s. want of caution. 

INCI'SED, a. [incisus, Lat.] cut, or made by cutting; as 
“ an incised wound.” 

INCI'SION, s. [incisio, I.at.] a cut, or wound made by 
a sharp instrument, generally applied to those made by a 
surgeon. The division of the particles of viscous matter by 
medicines. 

INCI'SIVE, a. [incisif, Fr.] having the quality of cutting or 
separating. 

INCISOR, s. [Lat.] a cutter. In Anatomy, applied to 
one of the teeth in the forepart of the mouth. 

INCI'SORY, a. [ incisoire, Fr.] having the power of cut ii g 
ar dividing. 
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INCr.SURE, s. [ incistira, Lat.] in Surgery, a cut, aperture, 
or wound made with a sharp instrument. 

INCITATION, s. [inatatio, l.at.] an incentive; an im¬ 
pulse ; a motive which spurs a person to action. 

To INCITE, v. a. [incilo, Lat.J to stir up; to push forward 
in a design ; to urge on ; to animate or encourage. 

INCITEMENT, s. a motive which urges a person to 
action. 

JNCl'VIL, n. [incivil, Fr.] wanting the elegance of breeding; 
not. behaving with kindness. See L'xcivn.. 

INCIVI LITY, s. [iiwidlitc, I'Y.] want of complaisance 
rudeness. 

INCLEMENCY, s. [indemence, Fr. indementia, Lat.] want 
of mercy ; cruelty, or harshness of treatment. 

INCI.FI'MHNT, a. [in and demens, Lat.] not exercising 
mercy or clemency; cruel; void of tenderness. Figura¬ 
tively, severe, or prodigiously cold, applied to seasons or 
climates. 

lNCLi'NABLE, a. [indinahilis, I.at.] having a propensity; 
willing; having a tendency, or liable. 

INCLINATION, s. | indinaiiu, Lat.J tendency towards 
anv point, or tin? mutual tendency which two or more bodies 
have to one another; natural aptness or fitness; disposition 
or propensity of the mind to any particular action. In Navi¬ 
gation the tendency or direction of the needle or compass 
to th E. jr \V. In Pharmacy, the act of stooping a vessel in 
order to pour a liquor out free from the dregs, called likewise 
decantation. In Asliouomv, the inclination of a planet, is 
the angle that the plane of its orbit makes with the piano of 
the ecliptic. 

INCLl'N YTORY, a. having the quality of tending to a par¬ 
ticular point. 

INCLI'NATOHILY, ad. obliquely; with a greater ten¬ 
dency to one side than another; with some deviation from 
N. to S. 

To INCLl'N Hi, v. v. [indinn, I.at.] to lean; to bend; to 
tend towards any part. Figuratively, to be favourably dis¬ 
posed to. Actively, to give a tendency or direction to anv 
place or state; to turn towards any thing, as desirous or atten¬ 
tive; to bend, to incurvute. 

To INCITE, 7\ a. to grasp; to inclose; to surround. 
“ WhateVr the ocean pales, or sky indips.” Slink. 

To INCLOl'STER, v. a. to shut up or confine in a cloister 
or monastery. 

To INCI.O'SE, v. a. See Ex 

To lNCLO'IJD, v. a. to darken witn cloucis; 10 make (lane, 
to obscure. 

To INCLU'DE, v. a. [indndo, I.at.] to inclose, or shut in 
Figuratively, to imply; to comprehend, or contain. 

lNCLli'SlVli, a. [indusif, Fr.] inclosed; contained; com¬ 
prehended in anv sum or number. 

INCLUSIVELY, ad. comprehending or reckoning the thing 
mentioned. 

INCOA'GULABLK, a. incapable of concretion. 

lNCOE'XISTF.NCE, s. [from in, con, and eristo, Lat.] the 
quality of not existing together. 

INCO'G, ad. [contracted from incognito ] in a private 
manner; in such a maimer as shews that a person would not 
be known. 

INCO'GITAXCY, s. [ incogitatio , low Lat.] want of thought, 
or want of thinking on the nature and consequence of our 
actions. 

INCO'GITATIVE, a. wanting the power of thinking. 

INCO'GNITO, ad. See Incog. 

INCOHFfRFINCFI, or INCOHE'RENCY, s. want of being 
connected together, or of dependence on each other; inconsis¬ 
tence ; want of cohesion. 

6 Q 
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INC.OHE'RENT, a. not following as a consequence; in¬ 
consistent ; without cohesion. 

INCOHERENTLY, ud. inconsistently; inconsequenti¬ 
ally. 

INCOMBUSTIBI'LITY, s. the quality of not being con¬ 
sumed by fire. 

JNCOMBU'STIBLE, a. [incombustible, Fr.J not to be con¬ 
sumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STiBLENF.SS, s. the quality of not being wasted 
or consumed by fire. 

I'NCOME, s. that which an estate or post produces yearly; 
the produce of any thing. 

INCOMMENSURABILITY, s. the state of one thing 
compared to another, when they cannot both be measured by 
any common measure, however small. 

INCOM.11 K'NSIJKAI.ILK, a. [in, con, and menmrabilis, 
Lat.J not to be reduced to, or measured by, any common 
measure. < 

I NC( )MMF.'NS IJ I! ATE, a. [from in, con, and mensnra, 
Lat.J not admitting a common measure; bearing no pro- c 
portion to each other. 

'lb JNCO'MMODATK, or INCOMMO'DE, v. a. [ incom - o 

modo, l/,it.] to make inconvenient; to be inconvenient to; to 
afieet with trouble. b 

INCOMMO'DIOUS, a. [ incommodus , I,at.] inconvenient; e 

vexatious or troublesome. 

INCOMMO'DIOUKLY, ud. inconveniently; not suited to 
use or necessity; not at ease. e 

INCOMMO'DIOUSNENS, s. ineonvenienee. n 

INCOMMO'DITY, s. [incommoditi, hr. incommoditas, I.at.] 
an inconvenience ; trouble. si 


INCOM PLF. TEN ESS, s. imperfection; the state of a thing 

which is not finished. _ , . ■ » 

INCOMPLI ANCE, s. obstinacy or untractableness of tem¬ 
per; want or "refusal of compliance. 

‘ ]\(;OMPOSED, a- disturbed or disordered. 

INCOM POSSIBILITY, s. the quality of not being joined 
or existing together with something else; inconsistency with 
something. 

I NCOM PO'SSIBLE, a. not possible at one and the same 
time, or in one and the same subject. 

IIVCOMPJiE11ENSIBl'LITY, s. | incomprehensibility, 
Fr.J the quality of not being perfectly or adequately com¬ 
prehended by the mind, though it may be conceived imper- 
fcctly. 

LNCOMPBF.HE'NSIBLE, a. [incomprehensible, Fr.J not to 
be fully or perfectly understood or comprehended. 

INCOM PREII K'N.SIBLF.NESS, s. the quality of not being 
comprehended. 

IVCO.MPREJIEN'SIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be con¬ 
cern'd. “ (iod—is incomprehensibly infinite.” Locke. 

INCOMPRESSIBI'LITY, s. impossibility of being pressed 
or squeezed into a less space. 

INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, a. [incompressible, Fr.J not capa¬ 
ble. of being pressed or squeezed together into a narrower 


compass. 

lNCOXCE/ALABLE, a. not to be hid, or kept secret. 

INCONCEIVABLE, a. [inconceirab/e, Fr.J not to be con¬ 
ceived or apprehended by the mind; that of which we can form 
no notion or idea. 

lNCONCEI'VABLY, ad. in a manner bt^’ond the apprehen¬ 
sion of the mind. 


lNCOMMUNlCABI'LITY, s. the quality of not being im¬ 
parted to another. 

INCOMMUNICABLE, «. [Fr.J Not to bo imparted, or 
made the common right or property of another; not to be ex¬ 
pressed or explained by wprds. 

lNCOMMU'NlCAlil.Y, ad. in a manner not to be im¬ 
parted, or to become the common quality or right of ano¬ 
ther ; in such a maimer as cannot be expressed or ex¬ 
plained. 

1NCOMMUNICATING, part, having no commerce or 
intercourse with another. 


INCONCE'PTIBLE, a. not to be conceived or compre¬ 
hended by the mind. 

lNCONCl.lj'DKNT, a. [in and concludens, I.at.] not conclu¬ 
sive ; nor inferring a consequence. 

INCONCLl.'Sl\’E, a. not forcing any assent to the mind, or 
containing any forcible evidence. 

INCONCLC'SIVKLY, ad. without any such evidence as 
determines the understanding. 

INCONOLU'SIVKNESS, s. want of strength of reason¬ 
ing sufficient to prove a thing, to gain the assent of the 
mind. 


INCOM MU'NICATIV F., a. reserved. 

INCOMPA'CT, or lNCOMPA'CTED, a. porous ; loose, or 
not having its parts closely and strongly joined together. 

INCO'MPARABI.E, a. [incomparable, Fr.J so excellent 
as not to have any tiling like it; excellent beyond all com¬ 
petition. 

INCO'MPARABLY, ad. beyond comparison or competition; 
excellently. 

1 NCOM PA'SSION ATE, a. void of pity or tenderness; not 
touched or affected with the miseries of another. 

1NCOMPATI BI'LITY, s. [from in and compcto, I.at.] the 
quality which renders a thing not possible to exist, or to be re¬ 
conciled, with another; inconsistency with another. 

INCOMPATIBLE, a. [incompatible, Fr.J impossible to sub¬ 
sist with something else; inconsistent with something else; 
irreconcileahlc. 

INCOMPATIBLY, ad. inconsistently. 

INCO'MPETKNCY, ». [incompetence, Fr.J inability. In 
Law, a want of proper qnalilieat'on. 

INCOMPElkNT, a. not sufficient, or not proportionate 
to an undertaking. In Civil Law, not having a right or 
qualification lor the performance of a thing. 

1NCOMP1.I ENILY, ad. unsuitably; in such a manner 
as not to be proportionate to. 

INCO'MPLETF., a. not perfect or finished. 


INCONCO'CT, or INCONCO'CTF.D, a. [in, con, and coc- 
tus, Lat.J in Surgery, not ripened or digested. 

INCONCO'CTION, s. in Medicine, the state of being crude, 
indigested, and unripe. 

INCONCU'RltlNG, a. not concurring. 

INCONDITE, a. [inconditus, Lat.J irregular; rude; un 
polished. 

INCONOPTIONAL, a. without restriction, limitation, or 
condition. 

INCONDI'TIONATE, a. not limited; not restrained by any 
condition; absolute. 

INCONFO'RMITY, s. incompliance with the practice of 
others. 

lNCO'NORUENCE, s. want of fitness or suitableness. ' 

1NCONGRUTTY, s. [inconijrnitf, Fr.J uusuitablcness 
of one thing to another; inconsistence; impropriety; ab¬ 
surdity. 

INCO'NGIIUOUS, a. [inconyru, Fr.J unsuitable; inconsis¬ 
tent; absurd. 

INCO'NGRUOUSLY, ad. improperly; inconsistently; ab¬ 
surdly. 

INCO'NSCIONABLE, a. void of the sense of good and 
evil; without any remorse of conscience. 

_ INCO'NSEQUENCE, s. [incorisecjuentia, Lat.J inconclu¬ 
siveness ; want of just inference. 
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INCONSEQUENT, a. [t» and eonscquens, Lat.] without a 
just conclusion; without a regular inference. 

INCONSI'DF.RABLE, a. unworthy of notice; insignificant; 
of no importance. 

lNCONSI'DERABLENES.S, s. want of merit, worth or sig- 
•lificancy; want of importance. 

INCONSI'DEllATE, a. [ineonsideratus, Lat.] without re¬ 
garding the nature or consequences of our actions; careless; 
rash. 

INCONSI'DERATELY, ad. in a negligent, thoughtless, or 
careless manner. 

INCONSI'DERATE NESS, s. want of thought; want of re¬ 
gard to the consequences of our actions. 

INCONSIDERA'TION, s. want of thought; rashness. 

INCONSISTENCE, or INCONSISTENCY, s. such an 
opposition between propositions, that one implies the denial of 
the other; such contrariety of qualities, that both cannot sub¬ 
sist together; incongruity; unsteadiness; ehangeableness. 

INCONSISTENT, a. not to tie reconciled with. So con¬ 
trary, that one implies the denial or destruction of the other, 
applied either to propositions or qualities. Absurd. 

INCONSISTENTLY, ad. absurdly; unreasonably; with 
self-contradiction. 

INCONSl'STINO, a. not consistent or compatible with. 

INCONSOLABLE, a. [inconsolable, Fr.] not to be com¬ 
forted. 

INCO'NSONANCY, s. disagreement with itself; not agree¬ 
ing in sound. 

INCONSPI'CUOUS, a. not to be seen. Not worth notice. 

INCO'NSTANCY, s. [inconslantia, Lat.] unsteadiness; a 
disposition of mind continually changing. 

INCO'NSTANT, «. | inconstans, Lat.] not firm in resolution; 
not steady in nllection; varying in disposition, temper, or con¬ 
duct; often changing. 

INCONSUMABLE, a. not to be wasted. 

INCONSUMPTIBLE, a. |»« and consumptus, Lat.] not ut¬ 
terly to lie destroyed or wasted by lire or other means. 

INCONTESTABLE, a. [incontestable, Fr.] not to be dis¬ 
puted; admitting no debate. 

INCONTESTABLY, ad. in so certain a manner as not to 
admit of doubt or dispute. 

INCON’ITGUOUS, a. not touching; not near. 

INCO'NTINENCE, or INCO'NTINENCY, s. [incontinen¬ 
tia, Lat.] not abstaining from unlawful desires ; lust. 

INCO'NTINENT, a. [incontinens, Lat.] unchaste, or not 
restraining unlawful desires. 

INCONTINENTLY, ad. unchastely; without delay; im¬ 
mediately. 

INCONTROVERTIBLE, a. so plain or certain os to admit 
of no dispute. 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, ad. in a manner so plain or evi¬ 
dent as to admit of no dispute. 

INCONVE NIENCE, or INCONVF/NIENCY, s. [from in¬ 
convenient, Fr.] unfitness, or unsuitableness. Any tiling which 
causes uneasiness, or proves an hinderanee or obstacle. 

INCONVENIENT, o. [inconvenient, Fr.] disadvantageous? 
unfit; unseasonable. 

INCONVENIENTLY, ad. in a manner not fit and suitable; 
unseasonable. 

INCONVE'RSABT.E, a. reserved; not inclined to conver¬ 
sation ; not affable. 

INCONVERTIBLE, a. not to be altered or changed. 

INCONVINCIBLE, a. not capable of being convinced, or 
forced to assent to the truth of a proposition, &c. . 

INCONVI'NCIBLY, ad. incapable of being convinced. 

I'NCONY, a. unlearned; artless. In Scotland, it deno.es 
mischievously unlucky; as, He’s an incony fellow. 


INCO'RPORAL, «. immaterial; distinct from matter; dis¬ 
tinct from body. 

INCOllPORA'LITY, s. [incorporalite, Fr.] not consisting 
of body or matter. 

To INCORPORATE, v. a. [incorporer, Fr.] to mingle dif¬ 
ferent ingredients together; to join together inseparably; to 
form into a company, society, or body politic; to unite or as¬ 
sociate. Noutcriy, to unite with something else, followed by 
with, and sometimes into. 

INCORPORATE, a. not consisting of matter or body; 
immaterial. United together by character, applied to societies 
or communities. 

INCORPORATION, s. [ incorporation, Fr.] the union of 
different ingredients; the formation of a body politic, or the 
uniting several persons together by character, adoption, union, 
or association. 

INCORPOREAL, a. [incorporate, Lat.] not consisting of 
matter or body ; spiritual. 

JNCOKPO’REALLY, ad. without body. 

INCORPOREITY, s. die quality of being void of, or dis¬ 
tant from, body or matter. 

To INCORPSE, v. a. to incorporate; to unite into one 
body. 

INCORRE'CT, a. not accurate or nicely finished; imper¬ 
fect ; faulty. 

INCORRECTLY, ad. m a faulty or imperfect man¬ 
ner. 

INCORRECTNESS, s. the quality of having faults that are 
not amended ; want of exactness. 

INCORRIGIBLE, a. [incorrigible, Fr.] bad beyond tin- 
power of being marie better by correction; erroneous or faulty 
beyond hope of instruction or amendment. 

INCORRIGIBLENESS, s. the quality of being obstinately 
bad ; hopeless depravity. 

INCORRIGIBLY, ad. bad to such a degree as to leave no 
hopes of amendment. * 

INCORRUPT, or INCORRU'PTED, a. [in and corrupt ns. 
Lat.] free from any foulness or sin ; of pure and honest man¬ 
ners ; of integrity above the power of a bribe. 

INCORRUPTIBl'I.lTY, s. [incorruptibilite, Fr.] the quality 
of not being liable to decay or corruption. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, (sometimes accented on the second 
syllable) a. [incorruptible, Fr.] not capable of decay or 
corruption. 

INCORIIU'PTION, s. [incorruption, Fr.] a state free from 
corruption or decay ; a state of integrity beyond the temptation 
of bribes. 

INCORRU'PTNESS, s. inviolable purity; unshaken inte¬ 
grity; unalterable honesty; freedom from decay, degeneration, 
or corruption. 

To INCRA'SSATK, t>. a. [from in and crassus, I.at.] to 
make thick, applied to liquors. 

INCRASSA'TION, s. the act of making thick; the state of 
growing thick, applied to fluids. 

INCRA'SXATIVE, a. that has the power or quality of 
making thick, applied to fluids. 

To INCREASE, v. n. [increseo , Lat.] to grow more in 
number, or greater in bulk. Actively, to make more or 
greater. 

INC RE’ASK, s. the state of growing g eater, applied to 
bulk ; any thing which is added to the original stock ; gain; 
produce. Syncs. Things increase by addition of the same 
kind ; they grow by nourishment: thus corn grows; the har¬ 
vest increases. The word grow signifies only the augmentation, 
independent of that which occasions it. The word increase 
gives us to understand, that the augmentation is caused by a 
fresh quantity which casually joins it. 
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INCREASE!!., s. that which adds to the number or bulk 
of things. 

lNCKEA'TED, a. not created. 

INCREDIBILITY, s. [km/iift Fr.] the quality of sur¬ 
passing, or not being worthy of, belief. 

INCREDIBLE, a. [incrcdibi/is, Lat.] surpassing belief; 
not worthy of belief. 

INCREDIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU LITY, s. [imredidi/f, Fr.] tlie quality of not 
believing, notwithstanding sufficient proofs to demand assent. 

INCREDULOUS, a. [ hicmlnlus , Lut.] not believing, not¬ 
withstanding arguments sullicient to demand assent. 
INCRK'DULOUSiNESS, s. See Lvcrkdolity. 
JN'CRKMENT, s. [inerrmeutum, Lat.] the act of growing 
greater; the cause of growth; produce. 

To I'NCREI’ATK, v. a. [ incrcpo , Lat..] to chide ; to repre¬ 
hend. 

IXCREPA'TION, s. [increpatia, Lat.] reprehension; 
chiding. 

To INCRU',ST, or INCRIJ'STATE, t>. a. \hicmsto, fait.] 
to cover with a hard substance or crust; to cover over with an 
additional coal of marble, &c. 

JNCRU'STATED, a. .See Incrustkd. < 

INCRUSTATION, s. [incrustation, Fr. from inermto, Lat.] c 
the act of covering a wall, or column, with a lining or coating 
of marble, pottery, or stucco-work. tl 

lNCRU'.STED, part, in Architecture, applied to walls or g 
or columns covered with several pieces or slips of some pre¬ 
cious marble or stone. o: 


enough to discover its latent beauties; having no desire of 
stein” or knowing any thing new or strange. 

INCURSION, .v. [from inrurro, Lat j attack or assault; 
an inroad or invasion of a country, not amounting to a 

C °t!:“iNCU'HVATE, v. a. [hicurvo, Lat.] to bend or make 


U< l'\r rilVA"frf)N, s. [incurvatio, Lat.] the net of bending 
t or making crooked. An humble bowing of the body, applied 
to religious worship. 

JNCU'HVITY, |from incnrvim, Lat.] crookedness, or the 

state of I lending inwards. 

To I'NDACi ATE, r. a. [indarjo, Lat.] to search, to beat out. 
INDAGATIOX, s. [ iiidmjn/io , Lat.] a search in order to 
discover something unknown; tin' act oi tracing. 

JNDAGATOK, s. [Lat.] one who endeavours to find out a 
thing by (racing it to its origin. 

To INDA'RT, v. a. to dart in; to strike in. 

To LXDK'BT, (the b is mute both in this word and its deri¬ 
vatives) v. a. to charge with a debt; to put under an obligation 
by conferring a favour. 

INDEBTED, part, under obligation for some favour re¬ 
ceived ; having received money or goods for which a person is 
obliged to pay or give an equivalent. 

INDECENCY, s. [/ndia/nr, Fr.} any thing unbecoming 
the person who commits it; an action unbecoming chastity or 
good manners. 

INDECENT, a. [iWrrnif, Fr.] unbecoming a person’s rank 
or character. 


To l'NOUBATE, v. n. [ incubo , Lat.] to sit upon eggs. 

INCUBATION, s. [incubatio, Lat.] the. act of sitting upon 
eggs to hatch them. 

l'NCU BUS, s. [Lat.] in Physic, a disorder, called the night¬ 
mare, in which die patient cannot stir himself, hut with the 
utmost difficulty; is seized with a numbness, sense of weight, 
with a dread of suffocation, or being squeezed to death, from 
some body which seems to fall suddenly upon him. It consists 
of an inflation of the membranes of the stomach, which hinders 
the motion of the diaphragm, lungs, and pulse, with a sense 
of weight oppressing the breast. 

To INCU'LCATE, v. a. [inculco, Lat.] to impress on the. 
mind by frequent admonitions ; to enforce by constant and in¬ 
cessant repetitions. 

INCULCATION, s. the act of impressing by frequent ad¬ 
monitions. 

INCU'LPABI.E, a. [in and adpabilis, Lat.] not to be found 
fault with; free from guilt. 

INCU'l.PABLY, ad. in a manner free from guilt. 

INCU'LT, a. [ incnltus , Lat.] uncultivated. 

INCIJ'MBENCY, s. the act of lying upon something; the 
state of keeping, or being resident on, a benefice. 

INCU'MBKNT, a. [i/ivumbens, Lat.] resting or lying upon; 
imposed or required as a duty. 

INCU'MBENT, s. [from [inairnbens, Lat ] in Law, one who 
is in present possession of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

To INCU'MBKR, v. a. [cncombrer, Fr.] to perplex, embar¬ 
rass, or hinder, by any impediment. 

To INCU'U, v. a. [incurro, Lat.] to become liable to punish¬ 
ment or blame. 

INCUHABl'LlTY, s. incurabilitc, Fr.] impossibility of 
being cured. 

INCU RABLE, a. [incurable, Fr.] not to be removed or 
cured by any medicine. 

INCU'RABLENESS, s. the state or quality of not admitting 
any cure. 

INCU'RABLY, ad. without remedy. 

INCU RIOUS, a. not considering a thing with attention 


INDECENTLY, ad. in a manner unbecoming a person’s 
rank or diameter. 

INDECl'DUOUS, a. in Botany, not falling off or shedding 

INDF.CI'SION, s. want of determination. 

INDECLI NABLE, a. [ indeclinabilis , Lat.] in Grammar,not 
admitting nnv alterations in its last syllable. 

INDE'COliOUS, a. [indtranm, Lat.] not becoming. 

INDKCO'RIJM, s. |Lat.] an action unbecoming the rank 
or character of a person. 

INDKE'I), ad. reallv; in truth; without doubt. Above 
common rate. This is to he granted that. A particle of con¬ 
nection. 

INDEFATIGABLE, a. [indrfatignbilis, Lat.] not ex¬ 
hausted or wearied by continual labour; labouring as if never 
tired. 

1N1) EE AT I (IA B LI. N ESS, s. persistency. 

IXDEFA'TIGABLY, ad. in such a manner as if never ti ed 
by labour. 

IN DEFEASIBLE, or INDF.FE'LSIBLE, a. not to be cut 
ofl, defeated, or made void ; irrevocable. 

lNDEFECTlBl'LlTY, s. the quality of not being subject 
to decay, defect, or failure. 

INDEFECTIBLE, a. [m and defect us, Lat.] not liable to 
decay, defect, or failure. 

IN DEFEASIBLE, a. [wdcfaisiblc, Fr.] See Inde- 
fkasibi.k. 

1NDEFF/NSI-BLE, a. that cannot be defended or main¬ 
tained. 

INDEFINITE, a. [indrfinitus, Lat.] not determined, settled, 
limited, or restrained. In Grammar, not limited or restrained 
to any particular time or circumstance. 

INDEFINITELY, ad. in an undeterminate and loose 
manner. 

INDE1TNITIJDE, s. a quality or number not limited by 
our understanding, but yet finite. 

INDELI BERATE, or IN DELIBERATED, a. \indeli- 
bere, Fr.] not premeditated; not done with or after due con¬ 
sideration. 
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INDELI'BERATENESS, s. want of consideration; rash¬ 
ness; suddenness. 

INDEXIBLE, a. [ indelibilis , Lat.] not to be effaced or 
blotted out; not to be annulled or abrogated. • 

INDE'LICACY, s. want of delicacy; want of elegance, or a 
rigorous observance of decency. 

INDE'LICATE, a. wanting decency. 

INDEMNIFICATION, s. security against any loss or pe¬ 
nalty ! reimbursement or repayment of loss or penalty. 

To INDK'MNIFY, v. a. to secure against loss or penalty; 
to maintain unhurt. 

1 NDE'MNITY, s. [indemnity, Fr.] security; or an exemption 
from punishment. 

IN DEMONSTRABLE, a. not capable of being demon¬ 
strated. 

To INDENT, v. a. [in and dens, Lat.] to form any thing 
in inequalities, like a row of teeth; to cut in and out like waves. 
Neiiterly, to contract, or bargain. 

INDENT, s. an inequality; a dent of a waving surface like 
that of an indenture. 

INDENTATION, s. [from in and dens, Lat..] an indenture 
or waving in any figure. 

INDENTURE,s. a covenant, so called because the counter¬ 
parts are indented or cut in and out, or in a waving manner over 
each other. 

INDEPENDENCE, or INDEPENDENCY, s. [indrpend- 
aniT, Fr.] freedom; a state in which a person or thing is not 
controlled liv, or any ways in the power of, another. 

INDEPENDENT, a. [independent l, Fr.] not depending; not 
controlled. 

1N DEPE'N DENTLY, ad. without reference to, or connection 
with, other things. 

INDEPENDENTS, a sect of Protestants in England and 
Holland, so called from their independency on other churches, 
and their maintaining that each church, or congregation, has a 
sufficient power to act and perform every tiling relating to reli¬ 
gious government within itself, and is no way subject to other 
churches, or their deputies; and therefore disallow parochial 
and provincial subordination, and form all their congregations 
upon a scheme of co-ordinancy. Though they do not. think it 
necessary to assemble synods, yet, if any he held, they look on 
their resolutions as prudential counsels to which they are to 
conform. 

INDE'SINKNTLY, ad. [indcsinenter, Fr. in and desinio, Lat.] 
without cessation. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE, a. impossible to be destroyed. 

INDETE'RMINABLE, a. not to be fixed; not to be defined 
or settled. 

INDETE'RMINATE, a. [indetennine, Fr.] unfixed; not re¬ 
strained or limited to any particular time, circumstance, or 
meaning. 

INDETE'RMINATELY, ad. in a loose, vague, uncertain, 
or unsettled manner. 

INDETERMIN'ATION, s. want of resolution or determina¬ 
tion ; a state of uncertainty. 

INDETE'RMINED, a. not fixed or restrained to any parti¬ 
cular time, circumstance, or meaning. 

INDEVOTION, s. [indevotion, Fr.] want of ardour or zeal 
in religious worship. 

INDF.VOU'T, a. [indevot, Fr.] not religious; not zealous in 
the performance of religious duties. 

INDEX, s. [Lat.] a discoverer or pointer out; the tabic 
containing the contents of a book, with the pages where they 
may be found; 'a little style, or hand, which points to the 
hour on the globe of a clock; a naud cut out or painted on 
a post, to direct travellers the way to any place. In Gram¬ 
mar and Printing, the figure of a hand with the finger point¬ 


ing, used to denote some remarkable passage in an author. 
In Arithmetic, a figure which shews the number of places of 
an absolute number of a logarithm, and of what nature it is. 
In Anatomy, the forefinger. 

IN DEXTE'RITY, s. want of readiness or hardiness in per¬ 
forming a thing. 

INDIA, an extensive region in Asia, which lies between 
6 G and 93 degrees E. Ion. and 7 and 33 degrees N. lat. Under 
this name is generally understood all the countries which 
lie S. of Tartary, and extend from the eastern frontiers of 
Persia to the western coasts of China, divided into India 
within, and India without, the Ganges. The moderns lime 
likewise included, under the denomination of the East In¬ 
dies, the islands of Japan, with all the islands in the Easter • 
and Indian Oceans, nearly as far as New Holland and >.. 
Guinea. But the name of India is most frequently applud 
to that country only, which is distinguished in Asia, as well 
as in Europe, by the name of Hindooslati ; and which may 
be. more strictly considered under the three grand divisions 
of Hiudoostan Proper, the Deccan, and the Peninsula, Hin- 
doostun Proper includes all the countries that lie to the N. 
of the river Norbudda, and of the soubahs of i’ahnr and Ben¬ 
gal. The principal soubahs, or provinces, in llindoostan 

Proper, are Agitnere, Agra, Cashmere, Delhi, Guzerat, La¬ 
hore, Malwa, Moultan, Oude, Itohileund, Siudv, <Nc. Tit- 
term Deccan, which signifies the South, has been extended 
to the whole region that litas to the S. of Jlimtuostan Proper, 
but ill its most proper and limited sense, it menus only the 
countries situated between llindoostan Proper, the Carnatic, 
the Western Indian Sea, and Orissa: namely, the provinces of 
Candeish, Dowlatabad, Yisiapour, Goleondo, and the western 
part of Belirar. All the tract S. of the kislna, is generally 
called the Peninsula. The name India , hv which this conn 
try, us far as it was known, is distinguished in the i-arlii -t 
Greek histories, appears to be derived from lltnd, the mini-- 
given to it by the ancient Persians, through whom tl,«. 
knowledge of the country was transmitted to the Greeks. 
The word Hindaaslttn is, indeed, entirely of Persian origin, 
compounded of Stan, a ru/ion, and Hind, or Unntoa. Tin 
whole of Hiudoostan mav now he said to consist of live piiu- 
cipal states, which hold as tributaries, or feudatories, sou..- 
numerous inferior stales. These live principal states are. 
the British; the Poonali .Mahrattas : the Belirar Mahrattas; 
Nizam Ally, sonbah of the Deccan; and the Seiks, ’i he 
British possessions are Mysore, or the dominions of the 
late Tippoo Sultan, Bengal, the greater part of Baliar, part 
of Allahabad, part of Orissa, the Northern Cireais, a jaghirc 
in the Carnatic, Baramalial, Dindigul, and some consider¬ 
able countries to the N. and S. of Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar, with Bombay, and the Island of Salselte. Tin- 
allies of the British, who n av be considered as dependent 
on them, arc the nabob of Oude; the nabob of the Car¬ 
natic, including Tanjore, Madura, Tinovclly, and Marra- 
wars; the rajahs of Travancore: and the territory of Cochin. 
The Indian territory held by England, either in direct sub¬ 
jection, or through the intervention of dependent allies, 
contains more than 120,000,000 inhabitants, and yields an 
annual revenue of 8,000,000. sterling. Exclusive of the 
Europeans, the inhabitants of llindoostan are computed at 
10,000,000 Mahometans, and 100,000,000 Hindoos. The 
Mahometans, or Mussulmans, are represented as hearing a 
very bad character. The Hindoos, or Geutoos, are of a 
black complexion, their hair long, their persons straight, 
their limbs neat, their fingers long and tapering, and their 
countenances open and pleasant. They are divided into 
different tribes or easts. The four principal tribes are the 
brahmins, soldiers, labourers, and mechanics; and these are 
(i R 
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that is, descendants of the rajahs.' They readily'* onte; and precious stones; and particularly calicoes, chintzes, mu,, 
into the service of any that will pay them, and follow 
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wherever he leads. The English have many battalions of 
them in their employ, under the name of Sepoys. The 
labourers include farmers, and all who cultivate the land. 
The mechanics include merchants, bankers, and all who fol- 


lins, &c. . t ... 

I NDIAN, a. [from India] belonging to India. Used sub* 

stantivelv for a person born in the Indies. 

I'NDIAN Arkow-h.oot, s. a sovereign remedy for the bite 
of wasps and the jioison of the manchineel tree. The Indians 
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cular branch. Btfsides these, there are the Parians, or 
Hailachores, who cannot be called a tribe, being rather 
the refuse or outcasts of the other tribes. They are a set 
of poor unhappy people, who are destined to perform the 
most disagreeable offices of life, bury the dead, and carry 
away every thing that is polluted. One description of 
these, or rather the outcasts of these outcasts, the Pouliehees, 
on the Malabar coast, are held in such abomination, that 
if one of them happens to touch a Hindoo of a superior 
tribe, the latter does not scruple to draw his sabre, and 
kill him on the spot; and for so atrocious an aet he is not 
even called to an account. All the different tribes are kept 
distinct from each other, by insurmountable barriers; they 
are forbidden to intermarry, to dwell together, to eat with 
each other, or even to drink out of the same vessel", and, 
if they transgress any of these rules, they are obliged from 
that instant to join with the Hailachores. The dominion 
of religion extends here to a thousand particulars, which 
in other countries are governed by the civil laws, or by 
taste, custom, or fashion. Their dress, their food, the com¬ 
mon intercoiirsps of life, their marriages, and professions, 
are all under tin! jurisdiction of religion. The food of the 
Hindoos is simple, consisting chiefly of rice, ghee, (a kind 
of imperfect butter,) milk, vegetables, and oriental spices. 
The warrior east may cat of the Mesh of goats, sheep, and 
poultry; and other superior easts may eat poultry and fish. 
Their happiness consists in the solaces of domestic life; 
anil they are taught by tbeir religion, that matrimony is an 
indispensable duly in every man, who does not entirely 
separate himself from the world from a principle of de¬ 
votion. Their religion permits them to have several 
wives; hut they seldom have more than one; and their 
wives are distinguished by a decency of demeanour, a solici¬ 
tude in their families, mid a fidelity to their vows, which 
might do honour to human nature in the most civilized 
countries. The custom of women burning themselves on 
the death of their husbands, is still practised in Hindoostun. 
ft is asserted, that they dig a pit, in which is deposited a 
large quantity of combustible matter, which is set on fire; 
and the body being let down, the victim throws herself into 
the flaming mass. In other places, a pile is raised extreme¬ 
ly high, and the body and the wife is placed upon it, and 
then the whole i.s set cm lire. In the Code of Geptoo Laws, 
translated by X. 11. ll.ilhead, esq. is the foil uig remark¬ 
able passage concerning this practice: “It is proper for a 
woman, after her husband's death, to burn herself in the 
tire with his corpse. Every woman, who thus burns her¬ 
self, shall remain in paradise with her husband three crore 
and fifty Jacks of years, by destiny. If she cannot burn, 
the must iu that case, preserve an inviolable chastity: if 


I’NDIAN Rk.d, s. a species of ochre; a very fine purple 
earth, of firm compact texture, and great weight. 

INDIA NS of North and South America, the original 
natives.of these two vast continents. Of the manners of 
the North American Indians, the reader may have a general 
idea, bv an account of those who inhabit the countries to the 
E. of the river Mississippi. These consist of 28 different 
nations; the principal of which are the Cherokees, the Clri- 
easaws, the Choctaws, the Creeks, the Delawares, the Six 
Nations, the Shaivaucse, the llurons, the Illinois, &c. Al¬ 
lowing about 700 to a nation or tribe, they will eontain in 
all 20,000 people. The Indians are not born white; and 
take a great deal of pains to darken their complexion, by 
anointing themselves with grease, and lying in the sun. 
They also paint their face, breast, and shoulders, of various 
colours, but generally red; and their features are neat, espe¬ 
cially those of the women. They are of a middle stature, 
their limbs clean and straight, and scarcely any crooked or 
deformed persons to be found among them. In many parts 
of their bodies they tattoo themselves, or prick iu gunpow¬ 
der on the skin in very pretty figures. Some shave, or 
pluck the hair oir their heads, except a patch about the 
crown, which is ornamented with beautiful feathers, beads, 
wampum, and such like baubles; and except the head and 
eyebrows, they pluck the. hair with great diligence from all 
parts of the body. Their ears are pared and stretched iu a 
thong down to their shoulders. They are wound round 
with wire to expand them, anil adorned with silver pen¬ 
dants, rings, and bells, which they likewise wear in their 
noses. Some of them will have a large feather through the 
cartilage of the nose; and those who can afford it wear a 
collar of wampum, a silver breastplate, and bracelets on the 
arms and wrists. A bit of cloth about the middle, a shirt 
of the English make, on which they bestow innumerable 
broaches to adorn if, a sort of cloth boot and mockasoons 
which are shoes of a make peculiar to the Indians, orna¬ 
mented with porcupine quills, with a blanket or watch-coat 
thrown over all, complete their dress at home; but when 
they go on expeditions, they leave their trinkets behind, 
anil mere necessaries serve them. There is little difference 
between the dress of the men and women, excepting that a 
short petticoat, and the hair, which is exceeding black and 
long, clubbed behind, distinguish some of the latter. They 
are such expert marksmen, that they will kill birds flying, 
fishes swimming, and wild beasts running. They are very 
intelligent people, quick of apprehension, sudden in execu¬ 
tion, subtle in business, exquisite in invention, and indus¬ 
trious in action. They arc very hardy, bearing heat, cold, 
hunger, and thirst, in a surprising manner, and yet no peo¬ 
ple are more addicted to excess in eating and drinking. 
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when it is conveniently in the power. Their public con¬ 
ferences shew them to be men of genius; and they have, 
in a high degree, the talents of natural or unstudied elo¬ 
quence. They live dispersed in small villages, either in 
the woods or on the banks of rivers, where they have 
little plantations of Indian corn and roots, not enough to 
supply their families half the year; and subsist the re¬ 
mainder of it by hunting, fishing, and fowling, and the fruits 
of the earth, which grow spontaneously in great plenty. 
Their huts are generally built of small logs and covered 
with bark, each one having a chimney, and a door, on which 
they place a padlock. They mostly lie upon skins of wild 
beasts, and sit on the ground. They have brass kettles and 
pots to boil their food. Gourds or calabashes, cut asunder, 
serve them for pails, cups, and dishes. The accounts of 
travellers concerning their religion are various. All agree 
that they acknowledge one supreme God. They adore the 
Great Spirit, and believe that his care is extended over them; 
and that ‘ he puts good into their hearts.’ They also be¬ 
lieve in a future state; that after death they shall be re¬ 
moved to their friends, who have gone before them, to an 
elysium, or paradise Some believe that there is great virtue 
in feasts for the sick. For this purpose, a young buck must 
be killed and boiled, the friends and near neighbours of the 
patient invited, and having first thrown tobacco on the fire, 
and covered it up close, they all sit down in a ring, and raise 
a lamentable cry. They then uncover the fire, and kindle 
it up; and the head of the buck is first sent about, every 
one taking a bit, and giving a loud croak, in imitation of 
crows. They afterward proceed to eat all the buck, mak¬ 
ing a most harmonious, melancholy song; in which strain 
their music is particularly excellent. Some nations abhor 
adultery, do not approve of a plurality of wives, and are not 
guilty of theft; but there arc other tribes that are not so 
scrupulous. Among the Chicasaws, a husband may cut oft' 
the nose of his wifi; if guilty of adultery; but men are al¬ 
lowed greater liberty. This nation despises a thief. Among 
the Cherokees they cut olf the nose and ears of an adultress ; 
afterward her husband gives her a discharge. Their form 
of marriage is short: the man, before witnesses, gives the 
bride a deer’s foot, and she, in return, presents him with 
an ear of corn, as emblems of their several duties. The 
women are very slaves, in most instances, to the men; in 
others, they are said to be upon an equal footing, deliberating 
in the public assemblies. Sometimes their prisoners are des¬ 
tined to be torturod to death, in order to satiate the revenge of 
their conquerors. When the fatal sentence is intimated to 
them, they receive it with an unaltered countenance, raise 
their death-song, and prepare to softer like men. The victors 
assemble as to a solemn festival, resolved to put the fortitude 
of the captives to the utmost proof. A scene ensues, the 
bare description of which is enough to chill the heart with 
horror. The prisoners are tied naked to a stake, hut so as 
to be at liberty to move round it. All present, men, wo¬ 
men, and children, fall upon them with knives and other 
instruments; and such is their cruel ingenuity in torturing, 
that by avoiding to touch the vital part, they often prolong 
the scene of anguish for several days. In spite of all their 
sufferings, the victims continue to chant their death-song 
with a firm voice; they boast of their own exploits, they in¬ 
sult their tormentors for their want of skill to avenge the 
death of their friends and relations, they warn them of the 
vengeance that awaits them on account of what they are 
now doing, and excite their ferocity by the most provoking 
reproaches and threats. Weary, at length, with contending 
with men, whose constancy they cannot vanquish, some 
chief puts a period to their sufferings, by dispatching them 
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caressed. But, by a refinement of cruelty, while they 
seem studious to attach their captives to life, their doom is 
irrevocably fixed. On an appointed day, the victorious tribe 
assembles, the prisoner is brought forth with great solemnity, 
he meets his lot with undaunted firmness, and is dispatched 
with a single blow. The moment he falls the women seize 
the body, and dress it for the feast. They besmear their chil¬ 
dren with the blood, in order to kindle in their bosoms a hatred 
of their enemies, and all join in feeding upon the flesh with 
amazing greediness and exultation. The Indians of S. America, 
immediately under the Spanish government, although the most 
depressed order of men in the country which belonged to their 
ancestors, are now far from being treated with that rigour and 
cruelty which was laid to the charge of the first conquerors of 
that continent. They are no longer considered as slaves ; on 
the contrary, they are reputed as freemen, and entitled to the 
privileges of subjects. 

I'NDICANT, a. [ indicans , I.at.] shewing, discovering, or 
pointing out. In Physic, pointing out a remedy. 

To 1'NDICATE, v. a. [indico, i.at.] to shew; to point out. 
INDICATION, s. [: indicatio , I.at.] a mark, token, sign, 
or symptom, of something which is hidden, or not plain of 
itself; a discovery or information of something that was 
not known. In Medicine, a symptom discovering or direct¬ 
ing what is to be done to cure a distemper. It is of four 
kinds; vital, preservative, curative, and palliative; as it. 
directs what is to be done to continue life, cutting off' the 
cause of an approaching distemper, curing it while it is ac ¬ 
tually present, or lessening its effects, or taking olf some of its 
symptoms, before it can be wholly removed. 

INDI'CATIVE, a. \i.ndicativu,s Lat.] shewing, discovering, 
or pointing out. In Grammar, the first mood of a verb, wherein 
it expresses affirmation, denial, doubting, or declaring. The 
English indicative is formed in most of its tenses after the man¬ 
ner of the Saxons. 

INDI'CATIVELY, ad. in such a manner as shews, declares, 
discovers, or betokens. 

l'NDICO, s. a plant by the Americans called anil. In 
the middle of the flower is the style, which afterwards be¬ 
comes a jointed pod, containing one cylindrical seed in one- 
partition, from which indico is made, which is used in dying 
for a blue colour. 

To INDl'CT, in-dite, v. a. to charge a person with a crime, 
by a written accusation, before a judge. 

INDl'CTABLE, a. liable to be indicted. 

INDUCTION, s. [indiction , Fr.] a declaration or procla¬ 
mation. In Chronology, the indiction, instituted by Con¬ 
stantine the Great, is properly a cycle of tributes, orderly 
disposed, for fifteen years, and by it accounts of that kind 
were kept. Afterwards, in memory of the great victory 
obtained by Constantine over Mnxentins, 8 Cat. Oct. 
by which an entire freedom was given t. Christianity, the 
council of Nice, for the honour of Constantine, ordained 
that the accounts of years should he no longer knit bv the 
Olympiads, which till that time had been done; "but that, 
instead thereof, the indiction should be made use of, bv 
which to reckon and date their years, which had its epoch'a 
A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 

INDl'CTMENT, 's. a bill, or an accusation for an offence, 
exhibited unto jurors; a bill, or declaration, made in form 
of law for the benefit of the commonwealth. 
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(S'DIES, WEST, llit* name given to a great number of 
islands in the Atlantic Ocean, which extend from the X. W. 
extremity of the Bahama Islands, off the coasts of Horida, in 
hit. 27. 45. N. in a south-easterly direction, to the island of 
Tobago, which is 120 miles from the coast of Terra l'inna, in 
1 . deg. 30. inin. N. lat. They lie between 59 and U6 deg. 
\V. long. Cuba being the most western, and Barbadoes the 
most eastern of all tin so islands. When Christopher Colum¬ 
bus discovered them in 1492, he considered them as part of 
those vast regions in Asia, comprehended under the gene¬ 
ral name of India: to reach which, by a course due \V. 
across the Atlantic Ocean, lead been the grand object of his 
voyage : and this opinion was so general, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella, king and i|iieon of Castile, (in their ratilieation of 
their agieenn nt granted to Columbus upon his return,) gave 
them .dso the name of Indies. Even after the error which 
gave, rise to this opinion was detected, and the true position 
of the New World was ascertained, the name has remained, 
and the appellation of the West Indies is still given to these 
islands, and that, of Indians to the inhabitants, not only of 
llie islands, but. of the two continents of America. They are 
likewise called the Caribbee Islands, from the aborigines of 
the country; and the sea in which they lie, is sometimes 
called bv modern geographers, the Archipelago of the Ca- 
lihhees. Bv the I’lench they are called the Greater and l.ess 
Antilles; the Greater, comprehending Culm, St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, and 1‘orlo Rico; and the Less, Aruba, Curaijoa, 
Donair, Margaretlu, and some others near the coast of Terra 
l'inna. Foreign geographers, however, are not agreed as 
to the meaning or application of the word, some applying it 
to the Caribhee Islands in general. Nautical men distinguish 
them, from the diHi rent. courses taken by ships, into the Lee¬ 
ward and Windward Islands. 'the name of the Cnrihhees 
should properly be cor,lined to the smaller islands, which lie 
between Porto Rico and Tobago. Those were inhabited by 
the Carihlnes, a Jtarilv iaoe of men, nowise resembling their 
feeble and timid neighbours in the larger islands. Even in 
later lint, s, they have made a stout resistance in defence of 
t.:e last, territory (the.island of St. Vincent) which the rapacity 
ol'lhoir invaders had left in their possession. 

INDITTT’.KEVK, or INI UTTER ENCY, *. \indifferen- 
t/a, 1 .at.J freedom from bias or inlluenee ; impartiality, or free¬ 
dom Irom prejudice; want of atteetion ; imeoneernedness. 

IN DIFFER ENT, n. [imlij/i ren\, l.at.j not .determined 
on either .side; unconcerned, or regardless; not having such 
a dilfcrence as to oblige its to determine oil either side; nei¬ 
ther eoiumanded nor forbidden; neither good nor bad; pass¬ 
able; tolerable. 

INDITFERENTLY, ad. without distinction, or inclining 
more to one than another; without wish, aversion, or emotion; 
not well; tolerably; passably. 

l'NDIGENCE, or I NDIGENCY, s. [iiuligentia, Lat.] want 
of the eoinlbrts of life; poverty. 

I NDIGENE, in-de-gin, s. [Fr.] a native. 

INDIGENOUS, a. [from indigenu, Lat.] native; originally 
produced or horn in a country. 

INDIGENT, a. [ indigens, Lat.] in want of the comforts of 
life, or of money to procure them; void; empty; wanting. 

INDIGEST, or lNDIGK'STED, a. [iudigestus, Lat.] not 
separated or divided into regular parts; not disposed in any 
order; not formed or brought to maturity. Not well consi¬ 
dered or methodized. Not concocted, or altered s, as to be 
lit for nourishment. 

INDIGE'STIBLF., a. not to he altered in the stomach, or 
made tit for nourishment, applied to food. Not to be metho¬ 
dized, reduced to order, or added to the improvements of the 
mind, applied to ideas or sentiments. 


INDIGESTION, s. [indigestion, Lat.] a disorder in the sto 
marli, whereby it is rendered incapable of altering the food it 
contains, so as to make it fit for nourishment. 

INDl'GETKS, s. [Lat.] a name which the ancient pagans 
gave to some of their gods. . 

To INDI'GITATE, v. a. [iiidigtto, Lat.] to point out; to 

shew bv the finger. , 

INDIGITA'TION, s. [from in and digitus, Lat.j the act of 
pointing out or shewing, as by the finger. 

INDl'GN, in dine, a. [indigne, Fr.] not worthy or deserving; 
bringing indignity or disgrace. Obsolete. 

INDI GNANT, a. [indignans, Lat.] inflamed at once with 
anger and disdain. 

INDIGNATION, s. [indignatio, Lat.] anger joined with 
contempt, abhorrence, disdain, and aversion. 

INDI GNITY, s. [ indignitas, Lat.] a reproachful or dis¬ 
graceful ucLion, wherein the rank or character of a person Is 
disregarded, and receives a very great injury. 

J'NDIGO, s. Nee Ivnico. 

IN Dill HOT, a. [induntns, l.at.] not straight, or in a right 
line. Figuratively, round about, or not coming imincihateiy 
to the point; not "fair, honest, or open. 

INDIRECTION, s. a round-about manner of coining to a 
point; dishonest practice; a secret or oblique artilice or inten¬ 
tion to deceive. 

INDIRECTLY, ad. without coming at once to the point in 
hand; in an artful, oblique, or round-about manner; unfairly; 
not in an honest manner; not rightly. 

INDIRECTNESS, s. obliqueness; the quality of not being 
in a straight line; unfairness. 

INDISCERNIBLE., «. not to be perceived by the eye 
or mind. 

INDISCF.'RNIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be per¬ 
ceived. 

INDISCKRPTIIU'LITY, s\ the quality of not being capable 
of having its parts separated, or of being destroyed by disso¬ 
lution. 

INDISCE'RPTIBI.K, a. not capable of having its parts se¬ 
parated from each other. 

INDISCREET u. [indiscrct, Fr.] injudicious; imprudent; 
rash; inconsiderate. 

INDISCREETLY, ad. without making a proper choice; 
without judgment or consideration; rashly. 

INDISCRETION, s. [indiscretion, Fr.] weakness of con¬ 
duct ; imprudence; ineonsideratiou or want of judgment. 

INDISCRI'MINATK, a. [indiscriminatus, Lat.] not carry¬ 
ing any mark of difference; without mukiug any difference or 
distinction. 

INDISCRIMINATELY, ad. without difference or dis¬ 
tinction. 

INDISPE'NSABLE, a. [ indispensable, Fr.] not to be for- 
born or excused; necessary. 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS, s. the state of a thing which can¬ 
not be excused, omitted, orforborn; necessity. 

INDISPENSABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to he 
excused by any authority; not to be forbom; absolutely 
necessary. 

To INDISPO'SE, (the s in this word and its derivatives is 
pron. like z) v. a. [indisposer , Fr.] to make unfit, with for ; 
to make averse, with to; to disorder or make unfit by disease. 
To affect with a slight disorder, applied to health. To make 
unfavourable, with toivards. 

INDISPO'SEDNKSS, s. the state of unfitness or want 
of inclination; a state of health lessened by a slight dis¬ 
order. 

INDISPOSITION, s. [Fr.] a tendency to sickness, or a 
slight disorder; want of inclination; aversion or dislike. 
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INDISPUTABLE, (sometimes accented, together with its 
derivatives, on the second syllable) a. so evident as to admit 
no dispute, or controversy. 

INDJSPU'TABENESS, s. the state of being so evident as 
not to admit of dispute; certainty. 

INDISPUTABLY, ad. in a manner so evident as not to 
admit of dispute; without opposition. 

1NDISS0LVABLE, a. not capable of having its parts sepa¬ 
rated from each other. Not to be broken, binding for ever, 
applied to bonds and contracts. 

INDISSOLUBl'LITY, s. [indissolubilitc, Fr.] the state of the 
particles of a body which cohere so closely as not to be sepa¬ 
rated. 

INDISSOLUBLE, a. [indissolubilis, Lat.] not to be sepa¬ 
rated; strongly cohering; binding; obliging; firm; stable; 
not subject to change or alteration. 

INDrsSOLUlJI.KNESS, s. the quality of resisting a sepa¬ 
ration of its parts. 

lNDI'S.SOLUBLY, ad. in a manner resisting ail separation; 
never ceasing to oblige. 

INDISTl'NCT, a. [in and distinctus, Lat.] not marked or 
different so as to be separated or discerned; confused; not 
discerning exactly. 

INDIS'ITNCTION, s. want of distinguishing or perceiving 
the. difference between things; confusion or uncertainty. 

INDI.STTNCTl.Y, ad. confusedly; not to be perceived 
plainly. 

IN DISTINCTNESS, s. confusion; uncertainty; obscurity. 

INDISTU'RBANCK, s. calmness; freedom from any violent 
emotions; great tranquillity. 

To INDITE, v. a. See Indict. 

INDIVIDUAL, a. [indieidnel, Kr.] separate from others of 
the same species ; single ; not to be divided. 

INDIVI DUAL, s. a single person. 

INDIVIDUALITY, s. separate or distinct existence. 

INDIVI'UIJAI.I.Y, ad. without any distinction or difference; 
numerically; not separably. 

To I N DIV I'D U AT E, v. a. [from balieiduus, Lat.] to 
distinguish from others of the same species; to- make sin¬ 
gle; to communicate to several in a distinct or separate 
manner. 

INDIVIDUATION, s. that which makes an individual; 
separate existence. 

INDIVIDU'ITY, x. [from imliridniis, Lat.] the state of 
being an individual; the state of being what one was before; 
separate existence. 

INDIVI'NITY, s. want, of godhead or divine perfection. 

INDIVISIBILITY, or 1NDIV1 S1BLKNKSS, (the s in these 
and the two following words is pronounced like z) s. the state 
which can admit of no more division. 

INDIVrsiBLE, a. [indivisible,' Fr.] not to be broken 
into more parts; not to be separated into smaller parts; 
incapable of being divided. 

INDIVl'SIBI.ES, s. in Geometry, those indefinitely smalt 
elements or particles into which bodies may be ultimately 
resolved. 

INDIVI'SIBLY, ad. so as it cannot, be divided. 

lNDO'CIBLE, a. not to be taught; not capable of receiving 
instruction. 

INDO'CIL, a. [indocile, Fr. indocilis, Lat.] unteachable; in¬ 
capable of being instructed. 

INDO'CILE, a. [indocilis, Lat.] not receiving any benefit 
from, or regarding, instruction. 

INDOCILITY, s. [ indocilitc, Fr.] the quality of disregard¬ 
ing or refusing instruction. 

To INDOCTRINATE, t>. a. [cndoctrincr, old Fr.] to in¬ 
struct ; or teach. 


INDOCTRINATION, s. instruction; information. 

INDOLENCE, or l'NDOLENCY, s. [indolentia, Lat.] 
freedom from pain or uneasiness; laziness, or a state where¬ 
in a person continues inactive without any regard or atten¬ 
tion to any thing he sees around him. The first sense is 
obsolete. 

l'NDOLENT, o- [Fr.] inactive or lazy; without any regard 
to wlyit passes around one. 

l'NDOLENTLY, off. inactively, and without regard to any 
thing around one. 

To IN DO'RSE, v. a. Sec To Endorse. 

To INUO'VV, (the oiv is pronounced as in now) v. a. [in and 
clover, Fr.] to give a portion to. Figuratively, to enrich with 
gifts, either of fortune or nature. See Endow. 

IN DRAUGHT, in-draft, s. an opening in the land into 
which the sea (lows. An inlet or passage inwards. 

To INDRE'NCIl, v. a. to soak ; to drown. 

INDU'BIOUS, a. without doubting or suspecting; certain; 
positive. 

INDU'BITABLE, «. [indubitabilis, Lat.] so certain or evi¬ 
dent as to admit of no doubt or suspicion of its truth. 

INDU'BITABI.Y, ad. in a manner so evident and certain 
as to admit of no doubt. 

INIH.'BITATE, a. [indubitatus, Lat.] undoubted; un¬ 
questioned. 

To INDU'CE, v. a. [induco, Lat.] to persuade; to pre¬ 
vail on. To ofibr by way of induction, or by way of con¬ 
sequence drawn from several particulars, applied to rea¬ 
soning. To inculcate or enforce by argument; to produce 
as an argument or instance. To bring into view; to in¬ 
troduce. 

INDUCEMENT, s. a motive which allures or persuades to 
any thing. 

INDU'OF.R, s. a persuader; one that influences. 

To INDUCT, v. a. [from indmlus, Lat.] to pul into actual 
possession of a benefice. 

INDUCTION, s. [inductio, I.at.] in Logic, the act of 
inferring a general proposition from several particular ones; 
a consequence drawn from several propositions; as, “ The 
doctrine of the Soeinians cannot be proved from the Gospels, 
it cannot be proved from the Acts of the Apostles, it cannot, 
be proved from the Epistles, nor the book of Revelation; 
therefore it cannot be proved from the New Testament.” 
Waits. In law, the act of giving possession of a benifiee to an 
incumbent. 

INDUCTIVE, a. contributing, leading, or persuasive; ca¬ 
pable of inferring or concluding. 

To INDU'K, v. a. [induo, l.at.] to invest; to commu¬ 
nicate or give a quality to. Johnson observes, it is some¬ 
times, even by good writers, confounded with endow or 
indou. 

To INDULGE, t\ «. [iiidult/ro, Lat.] to gratify or grant 
the desires of another as a favour; to favour or foster; to give 
indulgence. 

INDULGENCE, or 1NDULGENCY, *. [indulgence, Fr.] 
compliance with or granting the desires and requests of others, 
through fondness; forbearance or connivance at faults; a fa¬ 
vour granted. In the Romish church, the r mission of pun¬ 
ishment due to a sin, granted by the church, and supposed to 
save the sinner from purgatory. 

INDULGENT, nr. [indnlgcns, Lat.] kind; gentle; com¬ 
plying with the requests, or gratifying the desires, of another, 
through fondness; mild, or favourable. 

INDULGENTLY, ad. with kind compliance, and fond gra¬ 
tification ; without severity or censure. 

1NDULT, or INDULTO, s. [Ital. and Fr.] a special 
favour or privilege granted either to a community, or p:i- 
6 S 
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rate person, by the popes bull, by which they are licensed to INE'PTITUDE, s. [from vieplus, Lot.] unfitness; or un¬ 
do or ohtu’n something contrary to the common laws. suitableness to any purpose or end. 

To l'NDUKATE, v. a. [induro, Lat.] to grow’hard. Ac- INEQUALITY, s. [in and aqualitas, Lat.J the differ- 
lively, to make hard; to harden the mind. ence between two or more things compared together; dis- 

1N Dll RATION, s. the state of growing hard; the act of proportion to any office, state, or purpose; difference of 
making hard ; hardness of heart. rank or station. 

INDUS, a great river of Ifindooslan, called by the na- INSURABILITY, s. the quality of not being subject to 

re 1 < i • a « i .• i« i /• l .. ■ ■ i 


tives Siride or Sindeh. It is formed of about ten principal 
streams, which descend from the Persian and Tartarian moun¬ 
tains ; but, according to Major Kennel, the sources of these 
streams must be far more remote than the sides of these moun- ^... 

tains. From the city of Attook, in about lat. 32. 27. N. INE'RRABLY, or/, without possibility of erring; infal- 

downward to Moiiltui,, to the conflux of the Janeub, or Chu- lihly. 

naub, it is commonly called the river of Attoek. Below the INETiIUXGLY, ad. without error, mistake, or deviation 
city of Abmltan, it proceeds in a S. W. direction, through the either from truth or right. 

province of that name, and that of Snide, entering the West- INERT, a. [inrrs, Lat.] dull; ‘motionless; moving with 
ern Indian Ocean by several mouths, N. W. of the Gulf of difficulty; sluggish. 


I I . 

INE'ltRABI.E, a. not subject to error or mistake. 
INEltRABLENKSS, s. the quality of not being 


Cult'll. It is a tine, deep, and navigable river, for vessels of 
any burden; the different brandies are also most of them navi¬ 
gable to a great extent; its mouth, however, is so chunked up 
vitli sand, that no ships can enter it 
LVDl'STRIOfJS, a. [indwdrius, Lat.J active and constant 
m manual labour, business, or study. 

fN/JU'.STRIOUsLY, ad. with constant and intense nppli- 
‘ iitiim of mind, or exercise of body; with great care, diligence, 
and assiduity. 

f'NDUNTRY, s. \industria, Lat.| diligence; constant ap¬ 
plication of the mind, or exercise of the body. 

TNDWELLEU, s. inhabitant. 

To INEBRIATE, v. a. \in<tirio, Lat.J to make a person 
drunk with strong liquors. Neuterly, to grow drunk; to he 
intoxicated. Figuratively, to intoxicate with praise, grandeur, 
ar success. 

INEBRIATION, s. drunkenness; intoxication. 

INEf f Alil I.ITY, s. the quality of being beyond the power 
of language. f 

I NEFF.A 151,E, a. [ineffabilis, Lat.J not to he spoken, uttered, 
or expressed. 

INEFFABLY, atl. in such a manner, or in so high a degree, n 
as not to be expressed by words. 

INEFFECTIVE, a. [inrffer.tif, Fr.] that can produce no 
etlect. 

INEl’FF/CTUAL, a. not to have power sufficient to pro- n; 
ouce its proper eflivt;* weak; without power, or operatiii ,r in 

.. ° it, 

INLI I’ E CTUAI.LY, ad. to no»piir|M)sc; without effect. 

1N Ef I' 1 "(J'i'IJ AI ,N ESN, s. want of power to produce its ft 
proper effect. 

INEt’HC.A'ClOUS, a. [inrfjicacc, inefitear, Lat.J unable 
to produce elleets; weak; feeble. Ineffectual rather denotes di 
an actual Gilure; and inefficacious, an habitual impotence to 
any effect. 

IN EFFICACY, s. [in and efficacia, Lat.J want of power to 
produce ai« effect; the quality of operating in vain, or to c 
no purpose. 

IN hi’ Mil h\ J 1 , a. inoffeotive. (>l 

INELEGANCE, or INELEGANCY, s. meanness; want 

ol iuhlri'ss. 

_ INELEGANT, a. [inelegant, Lat.] not nice; mean; des- m 

pKWbh*. 

1NE I.OQUEN 1, a. [ in and cloqurns, Lat.J not speakin- 

suasive* 80 ’ V ° Ub ‘ " y ’ ° r lhc floWers of rh, tor ' 1 > ‘“»t per- in 

IN EFT, a. | ineptus, l.at.] unfit, or unsuitable to any end to 
or purpose; useless; trilling; foolish. 

islily 1 l>ll Y ’ ^ IU U l " llin “ manner 5 unsuitable, or fool- 


of 1NERTLY, ad. sluggishly, or dully. 

■i- INKSCATION, s. [from in and esca, Lat.] the act of 
ip baiting. 

INESTIMABLE, a. [inestimabl , Fr.] so valuable as not 
at to lx: rated; exceeding all price. 

INEVITABILITY, s. the quality of not being possible to 
i- he avoided. 

•, INEVITABLE, a. [ incvitabilis, Lat.] not to be escaped or 
avoided. 

INEVITABLY, ad. without possibility of escape 
INE.YCE SABLE, (the s in this and the following words is 
pronounced like z) a. [ iiu.ansabilis, Lat.] not to be excused, or 
i not palliahle hv apology. 

INE YC tSAIiI.EN ESS, s. enormity of crime beyond for¬ 
giveness or palliation. 

INEXCUSABLY, ad. to a degree of guilt or folly beyond 
excuse. 

JNEXHALABLE, a. that cannot be evaporated, or con¬ 
sumed in vapour. 

INEXHAU'STEI), a. not emptied ; not spent. 
l.NKXHAUSBIBLE, a. not to be emptied or all drawn out; 
not to he entirely spent. 

INF.XIIAU'STIVE, a. not to be exhausted. 

INEXI STENCE, s. want of being or existence. 
JNEXI'STKNT, a. not having being; not to be found in 
nature. 

INEXORABLE, a. [inexorabilis, Lat.] not to be moved bv 
intreaty. J 

INEXPEDIENCE, or INEXPEDIENCY, s. want of 
fitness or propriety; unsuitableness to time, place, or cir¬ 
cumstance. 

INEXPEDIENT, a. improper, unnecessary, or not pro¬ 
ductive of any advantage. 

IN EXPERIENCE, s. [inexperience, Fr.] want of experi¬ 
ence, or sufficient knowledge. 

IN EXPE IvlENCED, a. not having personally tried or had 
experience of. 

INEXPERT, a. [inexpcrlus, Lat.] unskilful for want of 
custom or use. 

INEXPIABLE, a. [ine.rpiabilis, Lat.] not to be atoned or 
made amends for; not to be pacified or reconciled by atone¬ 
ment. J 

INEXPIABI.Y, ad. to a degree beyond atonement. 
INK'XPLEABLY, ad. [from in and explea, Lat.] insatiably; 
in such a manner as not to lie satisfied. Obsolete 

INEXPLICABLE, a. [inexplicable, Fr.] so difficult as not 
to be explained. 

ad, in a manner not to be made plain, 
by^words ^ °* ,l0t l ° *** t0 ^’ uttere d, or conveyed 
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INEXPRESSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be uttered or 
conveyed by words. 

INEXPU'GNABLE, a. [inexpugnable , Fr. inexpugnabilis 
Lat.] not to be taken by assault, or subdued. 

INEXTFNGUISIIABLE, a. not to be quenched, applied to 
fire. Not to be satisfied, applied to desires. 

INE'XTIilCABLE, a. [inextricable, Fr. inextricabilis, Lat.] 
not to be disentangled; not to be explained or cleared from 
obscurity. 

INE'XTRICABLY, ad. in a manner not to be explained; so 
as not to be disentangled. 

To INE'YE, v. n. to inoculate, by inserting the bud of one 
tree into the stock of another. 

INFALLIBI LITY, or INFAT.I.IBLENESS, s. [infallibility, 
Fr.] the quality of not being subject to be deceived or mis¬ 
taken. 

INFA'LLIBLK, a. [infallible, Fr.] incapable of being mis¬ 
taken or deceived. Certain, or never failing, applied to me¬ 
dicine. 

INFA'LI.IBLY, ad. without danger or deceit, or possibility 
of being mistaken ; certainly? 

To INFA'ME, v. a. [infamo, I.at.] to defame ; to censure 
publicly for the commission of a crime. 

J'NFAMOUS, a. [infamis, Lat.] notorious, or publicly 
branded with guilt; of a bad character. 

TNFAMOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be known 
to be guilty of a crime or misdemeanour ; shamefully ; scan¬ 
dalously. 

l'NFAMOUSNESS, or I NFAMY, s. [infamia, Lat.] loss of 
character by crimes; disgrace; discredit; reproach. In Law, 
a term which extends to forgery, gross cheats, &e. by which a 
person*is rendered incapable of being a witness or juror, even 
though he is pardoned for his crimes. 

I'NFANCY, s. [infantia, Lat.] the first part oflife, extended 
by Naturalists to 7 years, but by Lawyers to 21. Figurative¬ 
ly, the beginning or first, rise of anv thing. 

INFA'NGTIIEF, IIINI!FA'NOTH EFT, or INFA'NC.- 
THEOF, s. [of in and funjen. Sax. to catch, and thcaf. Sax. a 
thief] in Law, a privilege granted to lords of certain manors to 
judge, any thief taken within their see, 

l'NFANT, s. [infans, Lat.] by Naturalists, a child from its 
birth to its seventh year, but by Lawyers so called till its one- 
and-twentieth. 

l'NFANT, a. not mature; in a state of initial imperfec¬ 
tion. 

INF’A'JVTA, s. [Span.] a title of honour given to a princess 
of the royal blood in Spain or Portugal. 

INFA'NTE. s. [Span.] a son of the kings of Spain or Portu¬ 
gal 

INFA'NTIOIDE, s. [infanticidinm, Lat..] the slaughter or 
massacre of infants, applied to that committed by Ilerod. 

I'NFANTII.E, a. [infantilis, Lat.] belonging to the state of 
an infant. 

I'NFANTltY, s. [infanterie, Fr.] the foot-soldiers of an 
army. 

INFA'RCTION, s. [from in and farcio, I.at.] a scuffing. In 
Medicine, a constipation. 

To INFATUATE, v. a. [infatuo, Lat.] to make foolish; to ‘ 
deprive of understanding. 

INFATUATION, s. the act of making foolish, or depriving 
of understanding. 

INFE'ASIBLE, a. not to bo performed or practised. 

To INFE'CT, v. a. [from infectus, Lat.] to disorder by some 
noxious qualities; to corrupt with bad insinuations. 

INFECTION, s. [infectio, Lat.] the communication of a 
disease by means of effluvia or particles, which fly from dis¬ 
tempered bodies, and mixing with the juices of others, cause 


the same disorders as the persons had from whence they ex¬ 
haled ; a plague. 

INFECTIOUS, a. causing distempers by some noxious qua¬ 
lity or effluvia. 

INFECTIOUSLY, ad. operating by infection. 

INFE'CTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of communicating dis¬ 
tempers by noxious qualities, or unwholesome effluvia. 

INFE'CTIVF,, a. having the power of causing distempers 
by noxious qualities or vapours. 

1NFECUND, a. [infecundus, Lat.] unfruitful; barren. 

INFF.CU'NDITY, s. [infecunditas, Lat.] barrenness, want 
of power to produce its like. 

INFEI.l'ClTY, s. [infclkitas, Lat.] a state destitute of all 
the comforts and pleasures to render life agreeable; unhappi¬ 
ness. 

To INFE R, v. a. [infero, Lat.] in its primary sense, to bring 
on. In Logic, to draw in another proposition as true, by vir¬ 
tue of one already laid down as true. 

rNFEKENCE, s. [inference, Fr.] in Logic, a conclusion 
drawn from previous arguments or propositions. 

INF’E'RIBLE, a. deducible fiom propositions which went 
before. 

INFE'IUOH, a. lower in places, station, condition of 
life, value, or excellency ; subordinate. Inferior, in As¬ 
tronomy, is applied to those planets whose orbits are in¬ 
cluded by that of our earth, as are those of Mercury and 
Venus. Inferior conjunction of a planet, is that which takes 
place when the body is between us and the sun, and in the 
same sign, degree, &e. of the zodiac. Such conjunction can 
only happen to those planets that are nearer to the sun than 
our earth is. 

INFE'IUOH, s. [Lat.] one in a lower rank or station than 
another. 

INFEIUO'IUTY, s. [inferiorite, Fr.] a lower state of dignity, 
worth, or excellence. 

INFE'UNAL, a. [infernal, Fr. infermis, Lat.] belonging 
to bell. Infernal stone, in Medicine, is a very powerful 
caustic, prepared from an evaporated solution of silver, or 
crystals of silver. 

INFE'RNAL, s. one that comes from hell; one exceedingly 
wicked. 

INFERTILE, a. [infertile, Fr.] not producing or yielding 
any thing; unfruitful; barren. 

INFEKTI LITY, s. [infertility, Fr.] uufruilfulness; barren¬ 
ness ; want of power to produce. 

To INFEST, v. a. [infesto, Lat.] to harass, trouble, oi 
plague. 

lNFESTl'YTTY, s. want of cheerfulness. 

INFEUDATTON, s. [from in and feudnm, Lat.] in Law, 
the act of putting a person into possession of a fee or 
estate. 

I'NFIDF.L, s. [infdelis, Lat.] one who rejects or will not 
assent to the truth of revelation, or the great principles of re¬ 
ligion. 

INFIDELITY, s. [infidelitas, Lat.] want of faith or reliance 
in Providence ; disbelief of Christianity. Treachery, or viola¬ 
tion of one’s fidelity. 

INFINITE, a. [infinitus, Lat.] having no bounds or li¬ 
mits. Perfect, so as to admit of no defect or addition, applied 
to divine attributes. Infinitely or very large, us^d in common 
discourse. 

F'NFTNITELY, ad. without limits or bounds. 

l'NFINITENESS, s. the quality of admitting no bounds or 
limits. 

INFINITESIMAL, a. that is infinitely divided. 

INFI'NITIVE, a. [infnitivus, Lat.] in Grammar, applied 
to a mood, which denotes no precise time, nor determines 
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the number of persons of which any thing is affirmed, but ex¬ 
presses things in a loose indefinite manner. 

INFINITUDE, s. any thing which has no bounds or limits; 
an inconceivable number. 

INFINITY, s. [inflnitas, Lat.] is taken in two senses entire¬ 
ly different, i, e. in a positive and a negative one. Positive 
infinity, is a quality of being perfect in itself, or capable of 
receiving no addition, and is properly applied to the divine at¬ 
tributes or essence. Negative infinity, is the quality of being 
boundless, unlimited, or eudless. 

INFI'RM, a. [infirmus, l.at.] deprived of natural strength 
by age or sickness. Irresolute, applied to the mind. Not tit 
to support; not solid. 

INFI'RMAIIY, s. [infirmeric, Fr.] a place where lodging and 
board arc provided for sick and wounded persons. 

INFI'RM IT Y, s . [infirmite, Fr.] weakness of so.x, age, tem¬ 
per, mind, or body. 

INFl'RMNESS, s. want of strength, applied to argument, 
understanding, or body. 

To INI'TX, v. a. [from infixns, Lat.] to drive or fasten in. 

To INFLA ME, v. «. [injlammo, Lat.] to kindle or set bodies 
on fire. Figuratively, to excite or kindle desire ; to magnify 
a person’s faults. To provoke, or irritate, applied to the pas¬ 
sions. Neuterly, to grow hot, angry, and painful, by obstructed 
matter. 

INFLA'MER, s. the thing or person that causes a painful 
sensation of heat itt any part of the body ; one that promotes 
quarrels, or sets friends at variance. 

INFLAMMABl'LITY, s. the quality of catching fire. 
The quality of causing a painful sensation of heat, ap¬ 
plied to obstructed matter in animal bodies. The quality of 
exciting the desires, or warming the passions, applied to the 
mind. 

lNFI.A'MMABLE, a. [Fr.] easy to be set on fire; capable 
of exciting the passions; or irritating the humours in an animal 
body. 

INFLA'M MABLENESS, the quality of easily catching 
lire ; the quality of being easily excited or provoked. 

INFLAMMATION, s. [inflammatio, Lai.] the act of 
setting on flame, the state of being in flame, fu Surgery, ap¬ 
plied to that sensation of heat, arising from obstructed 
blood or matter, which crowds in a greater quantity to any 
particular part, and gives it a greater colour and heat than 
usual. The act of exciting any passion, desire, or fervour in 
the mind. 

INFLA'MMATORY, a. having the power of causing an in¬ 
flammation, applied to the fluids of the body. Having a ten¬ 
dency to alienate the minds of subjects, or cause an insurrec¬ 
tion in a state. 

To INFLATE, v. a. [from iu/lutns, Lat.] to swell with wind: 
to fill or puli' up with breath. Figuratively, to swell, or puff 
up with pride. 

INFLATION, s. [infiatio, l.at.] the state of being swelled 
with wind. 

To IVFLE'CT, v. a. [inflretio, Lat.] to bend from a straight 
line. To change or vary. In Oram mar, to vary or alter the 
terminations of a word; to decline. 

INFLECTION,*, [inflretio, Lat.] the act of bending; 
the net of turning or changing the direction of motion, 

A modulation or change from high to low, applied to the voice. 

The variation or change of the endings of a word, aoplied to 
Grammar. 

INl'LECUVE, a. having the power of bendin 0- . 
INFLEXIBILITY, or INFLE'XIBLENESS, s"[i»flexibilitf, 

Fr.] stillness, or the quality ot resisting any attempt; a tem¬ 
per or disposition of mind not to be altered by prayers, en 
treaties, promises, or tlircutcnings. 


INFLEXIBLE, a. [infiexibilis, Lat.] not to be bent or 
made crooked; not to be changed or altered; not to be pre¬ 
vailed on. ... 

INFLEXIBLY, ad. without any cessation or remission, 

without being prevailed on to change or alter. 

To INFLICT, t>. a. [from inflict us, Lat.] to punish, or im¬ 
pose oti as a punishment. 

INFLI'CTER, s. he that punishes. ' 

INFLECTION, s. [inflictio, Lat.] the act of using punish¬ 
ments ; the punishment imposed. 

INFLECTIVE, a. [inflictive, Fr.] executed, or imposed on 
as a punishment. 

I NFLUENCE, s. [influence, Fr.] the power of celestial bo¬ 
dies or stars operating on human minds mid affairs; any power 
which acts on the mind, and biasses or directs it. 

To I NFLUENCE, v. a. to act upon so as to impel, direct, 
or modify; to operate on the mind, so as to bias or direct it to 
any particular end or action. 

INFLUENT, a.[infliicns, Lat.] exerting influence or impul¬ 
sive power. 

INFLUE NTIAL, a. exerting influence or power. 
INFLUENZA, s. in Medicine, a species of contagious catarrh, 
so named because it was supposed to be produced by a pecu¬ 
liar influence of the stars. 

INFLUX, [influxes, Lat.] the act of flowing into any 
thing. Infusion, applied to knowledge. 

To INFO LD, v. a. to wrap; to surround with the arms 
folded over each other ; to embrace. 

To INFO LI.ATE, v. a. [from in and folium, Lat.] to cover 
with leaves. 

To INFO KM. v. a. [informa, Lat.] to animate; to actuate 
with a soul or siral power; to instruct; to supply with new 
knowledge. In Law, to bring a charge or accusation against a 
person, used with against, and is generally applied to the dis¬ 
coveries made by an accomplice. Neuterly, to give intelli¬ 
gence, or to discover a crime. 

INFO RMAL, a. in Law, out of form, not in due form. 
I.VFO'RAIANT, s. [informant, F’r.j one who discovers or 
gives intelligence of a crime, or other matter; one who olfers 
or exhibits an accusation. 

INFORMATION, *. [informatio, Lat.] intelligence, or in¬ 
struction ; the act of communicating something unknown be¬ 
fore. In Law, it is nearly the same in the crown-office as wluit 
in our other courts is culled a Declaration. It is sometimes 
brought by the king, or his attorney-general, or the clerk of 
the crown-officc; and at other times by a private person who 
informs or sues, as well for flic king as himself, upon the breach 
ol some popular statute, in which a penalty is given to tho 
parly who will sue for it. 

INFO'RMKR, s. one who gives intelligence, or communicates 
new knowledge to the mind ; one who discovers the ciimes or 
offences of another before a magistrate. 

INFO'RMIDABLF., a. [in and formiilabilis, Lat.] not to be 
feared or dreaded. 

LNFO'RMITY, s. [from informis, Lat.] want of shape *ot 
form. 

INFO'RMOUS, a. [informis, Lat.] shapeless; of no regular 
form. 

INFO'RTIJNATE, a. [infortnnatus, Lat.] See Unfor¬ 
tunate, which is commonly used; not succeeding in one’s 
designs or expectations ; unsuccessful or unhappy. 

To JNFRA'CT, v. a. [from infract ns, Lat.] to break or in¬ 
terrupt. Not used. 

1N FRA'OTION, s. [infradio, Lat.] the act of breaking or 
violating. 

INFRALAPSA'RIAN, s. one. who maintains that God has 
created a certain number of men only to be damned,■ without 
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allowing them the means necessary to save themselves, if they 
would; and the sect is thus called, because they hold that 
God’s decrees were formed infralapsum, after his knowledge of 
the fall, and in consequence thereof; in contradistinction to the 
Supralapsarians. 

INFRA'NGIBLE, a. not to be broken. 

INFREQUENCY, $. [infrequentia, Lat.] uncommonness; 
rarity, applied to things which seldom happen, or are seldom 
heard, seen, or done. 

INFREQUENT, a. [infrequens, Lat.] rare; seldom hap¬ 
pening. 

To INFRI'GIDATE, v. a. [from in and frigidus, Lat.] to 
chill or make cold. Not in use. 

To INFRl'NGE, v. a. [infringo , I.at.] to violate or break, 
applied to laws or contracts. To destroy or hinder. 

INFRINGEMENT, s. the act of violating or breaking laws 
or treaties. 

INFRINGER, s. he that acts contrary to any law or 
treaty. 

INFU'NLMBULIFORM, «. [from infundibulum, and forma, 
Lat.] of the shape of a funnel or tun-dish. 

INFURIATE, a. [from in and J'uria, Lat.] enraged; raging. 

INFUSCATION, s. [from infuscatus, Lat.] the act of 
darkening or blackening. 

To INFU'SE, v. a. [from infusus, hit.] to pour in. Figu¬ 
ratively, to instil; to inspire; to animate; to influence, ap¬ 
plied to the mind. In Medicine, to steep or soak in any liquor 
with a gentle heat. 

INFU'SIBLK, n. that may be instilled, communicated, or 
inspired, applied to the mind. Incapable of being melted or 
dissolved, applied to bodies. 

INFU'SION, s. [infusio, Lat.] the act of pouring in; 
the act of instilling or inspiring. In Physic, the act of 
steeping ingredients in any liquor with a moderate warmth; 
also the liquor made by steeping ingredients. 

INFU'SIVE, a. having a power of animating or influ¬ 
encing. 

INGATE, s. entrance; passage. An old word. 

TNGATESTONE, a town in Essex, on the road to Col¬ 
chester ; 23 miles N. E. of London. 

INGATHERING, s. the act of getting in an harvest. 

INGE, in the names of places, signifies a meadow, from ing, 
Sax. of the same import. 

To INGE'MINATK, v. a. [ingnmino, Lat.] to double the 
same thing over again; to repeat. 

INGEMINATION, s. [ingeminalio, Lat.] the act of doubling 
or repeating the same tiling. 

To INGENDER, v. a. See Enokndkr. 

INGE'NDERER, s. he that begets. 

INGE'NERATE, or 1NGENERATKD, a. [ ingeneratus , 
Lat.] born or bred with or within a person. 

INGE'NIOUS, a. [ingeniosus, Lat.] having sense to invent 
or execute in a skilful manner. 

INGE'NIOUSI.Y, ad. in a manner that discovers great in¬ 
vention, skill, and art. 

INGE'NIOUSNESS, s. strength of imagination to invent, 
and dexterity to execute. 

INGE’NITE, a. [ ivgenitus , Lat.] born with one; implanted; 
Dr innate. 

INGENU'JTY, s. [ingenuilc, Fr.] acuteness of mind in in¬ 
vention, and skill or art in executing. 

INGENUOUS, a. [ingniuvs, Lat.] having candour, open¬ 
ness, or sincerity of mind; free from dissimulation. 

INGENUOUSLY, ad. in an open, fair, candid, and undis- 
scmbled manner. 

INGENUOUSNESS, s. candour; freedom from dis¬ 
simulation. 


I'NGENY, t. [ ingenium , Lat.] genius, goodness of understand¬ 
ing, or readiness of invention. Not in use. 

To INGEST, v. a. [from ingestus, Lat.] to cast or include 
in the stomach. 

INGESTION, s. the act of casting or including in the 
stomach. 

I'NCLETON, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 8 
miles N. W. of Settle. Population 1228. 

INGLO RIOUS, a. [inglorious, Lat.] without honour, fame, 
or glory. 

INGLO'RIOUSLY, ad. not reputably; dishonourably; in a 
mean manner. 

INGOT, s. [lingot, Fr.] a mass of metal, generally applied 
to gold and silver. 

To INGRA'FT, v. a. to propagate trees by grafting; to 
plant the sprig of one tree in the stock of another. To fix deep, 
or settle, applied to the mind. 

INGRA'FTMENT, s. the act of inserting the sprig of one 
tree into the stock of another; the sprig ingrafted. 

INGRA'TK, or 1NGRATKFUL, a. [ingratus , Lat.] not 
acknowledging favours received, or returning thunks for them. 
Unpleasing or disagreeable, applied to any thing which affects 
the senses. 

To INGRATIATE, v. a. [from in and gralia, Lat.] to creep 
into a person’s favour. 

INGRATITUDE, s. [ ingratitude , Fr.] the vice of being in¬ 
sensible to favours received, and sometimes applied to the 
retribution or returning e\il for good. 

INGREDIENT, s. [from ingrediens, Lat.] that which 
makes up a composition; generally applied to simples in 
Medicine. 

I'NGRESS, s. [higressus, Lat.] entrance; the act or liberty 
of going into a place. In Astronomy, applied to one of the in¬ 
ferior plaucls when entering upon the sun’s disk ; to the sum, 
when lie enters into any sign of tbe ecliptic. 

INGR E'SSION, s. [ ingrr.ssio , Lat.] the act of entering. 

rNOKIA, a province of the. Russian empire, which now 
forms the government of St. Petersburgh. It is bounded on 
the N. by tbe river Neva and the gulf of Finland, cm the K. 
and S. by tbe government of Novogorod and that of Ples- 
kow, and on the W. by the gulf of Finland and tbe govern¬ 
ments of Estbouia and Riga. It is about 130 miles lung, and 
50 broad. The Czar Peter the Great wrested-it from the 
Swedes, and ; t was confirmed to him by tbe treaty of Xy- 
stadt, in 1721. At that time, the inhabitants of the flat 
country were a Finnish people, but little diilerent from the 
Fins of Carelia, as to their language and manners. They 
were called Isehort/.i from the river Isehora, which runs 
into the Neva. Ingria did not retain its ancient Swedisli 
privileges; on the contrary, Peter made a present of one 
part of the Isehortzi to certain Russian nobles; who, cm 
their side were obliged to people the less cultivated can¬ 
tons of Iugriu with colonies of Russians from their estates; 
and thence it was, that we often see a village of Russians 
surrounded by villages of Fins. Before tbe conquest of 
this country, the lugrians had Lutheran preachers for every 
canton; but numbers of them have since conformed to the 
profession of tbe Greek faith. The country abounds with va¬ 
rious wild animals, particularly rein-deer. 

To INGRO'SS, v. a. See Engross. 

INGUINAL, a. [inguinal, Fr. from inguen, Lat.] belong¬ 
ing to, or situated in, the groin. 

To INGU'LF, or INGU'LPH, v. a. to swallow up in a deep 
cavity ; to cast into a gulf or abyss. 

To INGU'RGITATE, v. a. [ingurgilo , Lat.] to swallow 
down. Wants authority. 

INGURGITATION, s. the act of swallowing rapaciously, 
(i T 
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INHA'BILE, a. [inhabile, Fr. inhabilis, Lat.] unskilful; 
unrcaily; unfit; unqualified. 

To IN HABIT, V. a. [habilo, Lat.] to dwell in; to possess 
as an inhabitant. 

INHA BITABLE, a. capable of affording:, or fit for habita- 
tation. Not habitable; from inhabitable, Fr. Not used in the 
'a»t sense. 

INHABITANT, s. one who dwells or resides for a time in 
i place. 

INHABITATION, s. a house or dwelling-place; the act of 
dwelling in a place; the state of being inhabited. 

INH A'BITF.It, s. one who dwells in a place. 

To INIIA’LE, v. a. [ in/uilu , Lat.] to draw in with the air or 
one’s breath. 

INHARMO'NIOIJi?, a. not harmonious, musical, or of an 
agreeable sound. 

To INHERE, v. a. [inharco, Lat.] to exist in something 
else. 

INHERENT, a. [inharens, I.at.] existing inseparably in 
something; innate, or inborn. 

To IMIE'RIT, v. a. [inheritor, Fr.] to possess by right of 
succession from another. Figuratively, to gain possession ; to 
possess or enjoy. 

INHERITABLE, a. transmissible by inheritance; obtain¬ 
able by succession. 

INHE'RITANCF,, s. any thing which a person possesses 
or succeeds to as the next of blood, or heir; possession or en¬ 
joyment. The possession of what belonged to a parent, or 
other relation, after their death. 

INHERITOR, s. an heir, or one who succeeds to what 
another enjoyed after his death. 

INIIE'RITRESS, or INHE RITRIX,a woman who suc¬ 
ceeds to the possessions of a relation after his death. 

To INHE'ifSE, v. a. to inelose in a funeral monument. 
INHESION, s. [ in/ucsw, J.af. j the existing in some 
thing. 

To INHI BIT, v. a. [inhibco, Lat.] to restrain, hinder, re¬ 
press, or check, applied to power. To prohibit, forbid, applied 
to laws. 

INHIBITION, ,x. [inlubitio, Lat.) a prohibition. In Com¬ 
merce, an embargo. In Law, a writ from a superior to an in¬ 
ferior court, forbidding the judge to proceed in the cause de¬ 
pending before him. 

To lliNTlO'LD, r. it. to contain in itself. 

INIIO'SI’ITABLK, a. affording no entertainment or kindness 
to strangers. 


INI'MICAL, a. unfriendly; unkind; hostile. 
INLMITABI'LITY, s. the quality of not being to be 

imitated. . 

INTM1TABLE, a. [iitimatibilis, Lat.] above or beyond imi¬ 
tation ; impossible to be copied. . . 

INI MITABLY, ad. in a manner not to be imitated. 

To INJO'IN, v. a. [injunyo, Lat.] to command or enforce 
bv superior authority. 

* INI'QUITOUS, a. inconsistent with justice or honesty; 
wicked. • 

INIQUITY, s. [inii/uitas, Lat.] opposition to, or breach 
of, the laws of justice and honesty. Sin, applied to the divine 
laws. 

1\1S, an Irish word signifying nn island, which makes part 
of the names of ninny islands on the coast of Ireland, and some 
in Scotland: as, Inisberg, liiishae, Inis-Connel, &c. 

INITIAL, o. [from initinm, Lat.] placed at the beginning, 
applied to letters. Beginning or incipient; not complete or 
perfect; introductory to. 

To INITIATE, r. a. [initio, Lat.) to enter; to instruct iri 
the first principles of an art; to p>ae.e in a new state; to put 
into a new society. 

INITIATE, a. [initiutus, Lat.] strange, new, or not prac¬ 
tised. 

INITIATION, s. [ini tin/io, Lat.] the act of entering a per¬ 
son into anv art or state. 

lNJUCU'NDITY, s. unpleasantness. 

TN.IU'DICAULE, a. [from in and judieo, Lat.] not cogni¬ 
zable bv a judge. 

INJUDI CIAL, u. not according to the forms or practice of 
the law. 

INJUDI CIOUS, a. without judgment. 

INJUDI CIOUSLY, ad. in a manner that discovers weak¬ 
ness or want of judgment. 

INJUNCTION, n. [injunct in, Lat.] the command or order 
of a superior. In Law, it is a writ founded upon an order in 
Chancery, either to give the plaintiff possession, or to stay 
proceedings in another court. 

To I N’JURE, v. a. [from injuria, Lat.] to hurt a person un¬ 
justly; to wrong, or deprive a person of his right; to annoy or 
distmb with any inconvenience. 

I'XJURER, s. he that hurts another unjustly. 

INJU RIOUS, n. ( injnriiis, Lat.) unjust, or depriving a per¬ 
son of his right ; guilty of wrong. Figuratively, causing mis¬ 
chief; reproachful, including the idea of not being deserved ; 
containing scandal. 


1 NHO'SPITABLENESS, nr TNIIOSPITA'LITY, s. want 
of courtesy, kindness, or civility to strangers. 

INHO'SPITABLY, ad. in a manner not kind or courteous 
to strangers. 

INHUMAN, a. [inhuman ns, Lat.] wanting the kind, bene¬ 
volent, and social affections, which adorn amt support our 
species; savage; cruel; without compassion. 

INllUMA'NITY, s. [in bn man itc, Fr.) want of the kind, 
benevolent, compassionate, and social affections; cruelty; 
barbarity. 

INHUMANLY, ad. savagely; cruelly; barbarously. 

Io IM 1 U MATE, or INI11TME, e. a. [humo, Lat.] to inter, 
to bury, or put under the ground. 

To INJECT, v. a. [from inject ns, Lat.] to throw or dart in; 
to cast or throw up. In .Medicine, to force, any fluid, or other 
substance, into the vessels of the body. 

INJECT ION, s. [inject io, Lat.] the act of casting or throw- 
ing in. In Medicine, any liquors made to he thrown into the 
body by a syringe or other instrument. In Surgery, the act of 
filling the vessels of a body with wax, or other substance, to 
shew their shapes and ramifications. 


IN.IU'RIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to appear unjust; 
wrongfully. 

INJU'RIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being mischievous, or 
committing an injury. 

I'NJURY, s. [injuria, Lat.] a violation of the rights of ano¬ 
ther. Figuratively, detriment or mischief arising from want of 
judgment; damage ; scandalous expressions. 

INJU'STICE, s. [injusticia, Lat.] any act done against the 
laws nr the dictates of honesty. 

INK, s. [wicrc, Fr.] a liquor with which we write on paper 
or parchment. 

To INK, t>. a. to black or daub with ink. 

I'NKHORN, s. any vessel containing ink, 

IN'KLE, s. a kind of narrow fillet or tape. 

T'NKLING, s. [from inkallcn, Bclg.] a hint; whisper 
intimation. 

INKMA'KF.R, s. he who makes ink. 

l'NKY, a. blotted or covered with ink; black as ink. 

I'NLANl), a. lying up a country at a distance from the 
sea. 

I NLAND, s. the midland or inward parts of a country. 
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TNLANDER, s. a person who lives in a country at a dis¬ 
tance from the sea. 

To INLA'PIDATE, v. a. [in and lapido, Lat.] to turn to 
stone. Nenterly, to grow or become stony. 

To INLA'W, v. a. to clear of outlawry or attainder. 

To INLA'Y, v. a. to diversify with substances, or woods 
of different colours, which are let in and glued within the ground 
of a thing; to adorn with various colours, representing inlaid 
work. 

I'NLET, s. a passage; a place whereby a thing may find 
entrance. 

l'NLY, «. in the mind ; within the breast; secret “ The 
in It/ touch of love.” Sltak. 

i’NI.Y, nil. internally; within; in the bosom or heart. 

1'NMATE, s. in Law, a lodger, or person admitted to dwell 
for money in a person’s house, passing in and out by the^ame 
door. 

I NMOST, a. [superlative of in] farthest within, or remotest 
from the surface. 

INN, s. [Sax.] a house where travellers may meet with en¬ 
tertainment and lodging for themselves, and stabling, &c. for 
their horses; a place where students were boarded and taught; 
hence the colleges for students in common law arc called inns 
of cotirt. 

INN, a river of Germany, which rises in the country of the 
Orisons, about 12 miles S. \V. of Zu^s, runs, in a N. E. course, 
through Tyrol and Bavaria, (passing by Inspruck, Rateuburg, 
Kutfstein, Unman, and other towns,) and falls into the Danube 
near Passau. Also, a river of the archduchy of Austria, which 
runs into the Danube near Effording. 

To INN, v. a. to house or put under cover, applied to hus¬ 
bandry. Nenterly, to put up or lodge at an inn. 

INNATE, or INNA'TED, £,. [innatus, Lat.] inborn; born 
within; implanted. 

JNNA'TENKSS, s. the quality of being born in a person, 
md making a part of his nature. 

INNA'VIGABLE, a. [ innamyibilis , Lat.] not to be sailed 
upon ; not to be passed in a ship. 

J'NNER, a. [the comparative degree of in; the superlative 
is inmost, or innermost] applied to the mind, internal. Ap¬ 
plied to situation, more from the surface than the tiling com¬ 
pared. 

IN NERKE IT HI NO, a village in the county of Peebles, on 
the N. side of the river Tweed, near which is an excellent me¬ 
dicinal spring, rising into celebrity. 

I'NNEIIMOST, a. [superlative of in, which has likewise in 
most] remotest from the outward part. 

I'NNHOLDER, s. a person who keeps an inn. 

l'NNING, v. the state of a person at a game, who goes in oi 
plays first. In Law, used in the plural, for lands recovered 
from the sea. 

I'NNKEEPER, s. one who keeps a public house, where tra¬ 
vellers may meet with provision and lodging. 

INNOCENCE, or l'NNOCENCY, s. [innocence, Fr. in- 
nocentin, Lat.] a state of mind which has not been tainted by 
the commission of any crime; purity from any injurious action; 
harmlcssucss. 

I'NNOCENT, a. [innocens, Lat.] harmless; free from mis¬ 
chief, or any particular guilt. 

I’NNOCENT, s. one who is free from guilt or harm. Fi¬ 
guratively, an idiot, or one who is foolish. 

l'NNOCENTLY, ad. without intending any harm or mis¬ 
chief ; without guilt; with simplicity, arising fforn weakness of 
understanding. 

INNO'CUOUS, a. [innocutts, Lat.] harmless in its effects. 

INNO'CUOUSLY, ad. without any mischievous effects. 

lNNO'CUOUSNESS. s. harmlcssucss. 


To INNOVATE, v. a. [mnovo, Lat.] to bring in something 
not known before; to alter by introducing novelties. 

INNOVATION, s. [Fr.] change arising from the introduc¬ 
tion of something unknown or not practised before. 

INNOVATOR, s. [ innovateur, Fr.] one that introduces new 
customs or opinions; one that makes alterations by introducing 
novelties. 

INNOXIOUS, a. [ innoxius , Lat.] free from msichievous ef¬ 
fects ; free from guilt. 

INNO'XIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to intend or do 
no harm. 

INNO'XIOUSNESS, s. the quality of operating without pro¬ 
ducing any mischievous effects. 

INNUENDO, s. [innuendo, from innuo, Lat.] an indirect 
hint, or charge of a crime. 

INNUMERABLE, a. [innumcrabilis, Lat.] so numerous as 
not to be counted or reckoned. 

INNUMERABLY, ad. without number. 

INNUMEROUS, a. [innumrrus, Lat.] too many to be 
counted. 

To INO'CULATF., v. a. [ inoculo , Lat.] in Botany, to propa¬ 
gate any plant by inserting its bud in another stock; to yield a 
bud to another stock. In Physic, to communicate the small¬ 
pox or cow-pox by infusing the matter of the pock taken from 
one person into the veins of another. 

INOCULATION, s. \inoculatio, Lat.] the act of including or 
inserting the hud of one tree in an incision made in the hark of 
another, by which means if is made to’ bear the same fruit a* 
the tree from which the bud is taken. In Medicine, the prac¬ 
tice of communicating the small-pox or cow-pox by means oi 
infusing the matter of a ripened pustule into the veins of a per 
son who has not hud that distemper. 

JNOCULATOR, s. one who propagates trees, or communi¬ 
cates the small-pox or cow-pox, by inoculation. 

JNO'DOBATE, a. [in and odoratus, Lat.] having no scent. 

INO'POROUN, a. \inodorus, Lat.] wanting scent; not caus¬ 
ing anv sensation in the organs of smelling. 

INOFFENSIVE, «. giving no provocation or otlei.ce ; giv¬ 
ing no pain or terror. 

INOFFENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to give no of¬ 
fence or provocation. 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS, s. the quality of giving :io provoca¬ 
tion. 

INOFFI'CIOUS, a. not striving to serve or accommodate 
another. 

INO'PINATE, a. [inopinatn.s, Lat. inopint-, Fr.] not ex¬ 
pected. 

INO'PPORTUNE, a. \inopportunus, Lat.] unseasonable, 
inconvenient. 

INO'RDINACY, s. want of regularity and order. 

INO'RDINATK, a. [in and ordinatus, Lat.] not under pro 
per rules, restraint, or regulation. 

INO'RDINATKLY, ad. in a mann -r subject to no order, re¬ 
straint, or regulation; irregularly. 

INO'RDINATENESS, s. want of being subject! to rules or 
restraint. 

INORDJNA'TION, s. want of being reduced to order, or 
restrained by rules. 

INORGA'NICAL, a. without fit organs or instrumental 
parts. 

To INO'SCULATE, v. n. [in and osculum, Lat.] to join by 
being inserted in each other. 

INOSCULATION, s. the act of joining by 1 aving its ex¬ 
tremities inserted in each other. 

I'NQUEST, s. [ inqnisitio, Lat.] a judicial inquiry or exami¬ 
nation; search or study. In Law, the trial of a cause by jurors, 
or a jury. 
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INQUt'KTUDE, s. [inquietude, Lat.] a state of disturb¬ 
ance or anxiety, applied to the mind ; want ol tranquil¬ 
lity ; an action whereby the tranquillity of the mind is dis¬ 
turbed. 

To lNQUI'NATE, t-. a. [inrjuino, Lat.j to pollute; to cor¬ 
rupt. 

INQUINA'TION, s. [inquinatio, Lat.] corruption; pollu¬ 
tion. 

1NQUTHABLK, a. that may be inquired or examined 
into. 

To INQUI'IIK, V. n. [inqniro, l.at.] to ask questions for in¬ 
formation : to make search, or exert curiosity. 

INQUIRER, s. a person who examines or searches after 
something unknown; one. who asks questions by way of ex¬ 
amination. or in order to be. informed. 

lNQUI'HV, . 1 . the net of searching by questions after some¬ 
thing unknown; examination. 

INQUISITION, s. [iw/iiisitio, Lat.] judicial inquiry. Fi¬ 
guratively, discussion, or search after something unknown, ap¬ 
plied to the mind. In Law, a manner of proceeding in crimi¬ 
nal causes by way of question or examination. A spiritual 
court, in Roman Catholic countries, appointed for the trial and 
punishment of heretics. 

INQUISITIVE, it. [inqnisitns, Lat.] inquiring in order to 
find out something unknown ; busy in searching or prying into 
things; endeavouring to make, discoveries. 

INQUISITIVELY, ail. in a manner which discovers a great, 
desire and intense applieation to make discoveries. 

INQUTSITiVENF.SS, s. the quality of prying into things 
unknown, or the secrets of others. 

INQUI'SITOR, *. [inquisitor, Lat.] one who examines judi¬ 
cially, or searches into the truth of a fact or opinion; an oHiecr 
belonging to the Popish inquisition. 

To INRA’IL, v. a. to inclose with rails. 

I'NROAD, s. a sudden or short invasion or attack upon a 
country. 

INSA'NABLE, a. [insanahitis , I,at.] incurable; irreme¬ 
diable. 

INSA'NE, a. [irmamts, Lat.] mad ; making mad. 

INSA'NITY, s. want of sound mind. 

INSATIABLE, a. [insaliubi/is, Lat.] so greedy or covetous 
as not to be satisfied. 

INSATIABLENESS, s. the quality of not being satisfied or 
appeased. 

INSATIABLY, ml. with greediness not to Ire appeased. 

INSATIATE, a. [ insatiatus , Lat.] so greedy as not to lie sa¬ 
tisfied. 

INSA'TURABLE, a. [insaturabilis, Lat.] nflt to he filled or 
glutted. 

To INSCIU'BE, v. a. [inscriho , Lat.] to write on any 
thing, generally applied to something engraved on a monu¬ 
ment, or written on the outside of something. To make any 
thing with letters; to dedicate to a person without a formal 
address. To draw a figure within another, applied to mathe¬ 
matics. 

INSCRVPTION, s. [ inscriptio, Lat.] any sentence, written on 
the outside of something, or engraven on a monument or stone; 
a title ; the. act of ascribing or dedicating a book to a person 
without a formal address. 

INSCRUTABLE, a. [inscrutabilis, Lat] not to be discover¬ 
ed or traced by inquiry or study. 

lo INSCU'LP, «. a. [insr.iilpo, Lat.] to engrave or cut 

INSCIJ I.PTURE, s. any thing engraved. 

To INSL AM, v. a. to leave a mark in the skin after a wound 
is cured. 

INSECT, s. [insecta, l.at.] a species of animals, so called 
because their bodies scetn as it were cut in two, and joined to¬ 


gether only by a small ligature or membrane. Figuratively, 
any tiling small or contemptible. 

INSECTA'TOR, s. [from insector, Lat.] one that persecutes 
or harasses with pursuit. 

INSE'CTILE, a. resembling or having the nature of in¬ 
sects. 

INSECU'RE, a. not safe, or not protected from danger or 

loss. 

INSECU'RELY, ad. without security; without safety. 

INSECURITY, s. the state of being exposed to danger or 
1,:ns ; want of ground for confidence. 

INSEMINATION, s. (from imemino, l.at.] the act of scat¬ 
tering seed on ground. 

INSE'NSATK, n. [in sc use, Fr. insmsato, Ital.] without 
thought or sensibility of present or approaching danger. 

INSENSIBN.ITY, s. [insensibilite, Fr.] want of power to 
perceive; dulucss of perception, applied either to the mind or 
body. 

INSE'NSIBLE, a. [insensible, Fr.] not to be discovered by 
the senses or mind ; not affected or moved by an object belong¬ 
ing either to the body or mind. 

INSE'NSIBLKNKSS, *. want of sensation. 

INSE NSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be perceived. 

INSE'NTIENT, a. not having perception. 

INSEPARABILITY, or 1 NSF/PARABLENESS, s. the 
quality of being such as qguuot lie separated or divided. 

INSE PARABLE, a. [insepambilis, Lat.] not to be divided ; 
united so as not to be parted or separated. 

INSK'PAliABLY, ad. in a manner not to be divided, part¬ 
ed, or separated. 

To INSE'RT, v. a. [insertum, Lat.] to place in or among 
other things. 

INSE RTION, s. [insertio, Lat.] the act of placing in or 
amongst other things ; the thing placed among others. 

To INSE'RVE, v. a. [inservio , Lat.] to be of use to an 
end. 

INSF/RVIF.NT, a. [inserviens, Lat.] conducing or of use to 
promote an end. Seldom used. 

To INSTIRTNE, v. a. to inclose in a shrine or valuable case. 
It is as often written enshrine. 

TNSIDE, s. the inner part, opposed to the surface or out¬ 
ward part. 

lNSIUIA'TOR, s. (Lat.] one who lies in wait. 

INSIDIOUS, a. [insidiosus Lat.] treacherous; with an in¬ 
tention to ensnare. 

INSIDIOUSLY, ad. in a sly or treacherous manner; with 
an intention to ensnare. 

TNSKIHT, s. [insicht, Belg.l knowledge of the inward 
parts of any thing; thorough skill in, or acquaintance with, any 
thing. 

INSIGNI FICANCE, or INSIGNIFICANCY, s. [insig¬ 
nificance. Fr.] want of meaning, applied to words. Want of 
importance, applied to things. 

INSIGNIFICANT, a. wanting meaning ; conveying no 
ideas, applied to words. Wanting weight, importance, or 
a power of producing an effect, applied to persons and 
things. 

INSIGNI'FICANTLY, ad. without meaning, applied to lan¬ 
guage. Without importance or effect, applied to persons or 
tilings. 

INSINCE'RE, a. [ insincerus , I,at.] not what a person ap¬ 
pears ; not hearty; not sound; corrupted 

INSINCERITY, s. want of truth or fidelity; the vice of 
making gieat professions of. friendship, without observing 
them. 

To INSI'NEW, v. a. to give strength; to confirm. Not in 
use. 
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INSI'NUANT, a. [Fr.] having the power to gain or creep 
into the favour of others. 

To INSl'NlJATli, »>. a. [insinuo, Lat.] to make a pas¬ 
sage for, or introduce any thing gently. Figuratively, to 
gain upon the affections of another imperceptibly, and by 
gentle means. To instil or infuse gently and imperceptibly, 
applied to opinions and notions. Neuterly, to wheedle; to 
steal imperceptibly; to he conveyed insensibly. Sr nos. We 
insinuate by cunning address; we suggest by credit and artifice. 
Insinuate implies something delicate; suggest frequently some¬ 
thing scandalous. 

INSINUATION, s. [ insinnatio , I,at.] the quality of pleas¬ 
ing or stealing into the affections; a hint, or oblique cen¬ 
sure. 

INSl'NUATIVE, a. having the power to steal on the affec¬ 
tions. 

INSINUA'TOR, s. [I.at.] one who drops a hint to a person’s 
prejudice. 

INSIPID, a. [insipidus, Lat.] having no taste, or notable 
to affect the organ ef lasting; without spirit, or the qualifi¬ 
cations necessary to please and divert the mind. Svnon. 
That which is insipid does not. affect, the taste in the least; that 
which is flat does not pierce it. The fiat displeases ; the in¬ 
sipid tires. 

INSIPI DITY, or INSI'Pl DNF.SS, s. [insipiditc, Fr.] want 
of taste ; want of life or spirit. • 

INSI'FIDLY, ad. in a dull manner; in such a manner as not 
to affect or cause any sensation in the organ of taste. 

INSl'PiEXCE, s. [ insipientia, Lat.] folly ; want of under¬ 
standing. 

To 1 NSI'ST, v. n. [insisto , Lat.] lo rest or stand upon. To 
remain resolute, or persist in a request or demand. To dwell 
upon a discourse. 

INSl'STKNT, a. [ insisfrns , Lat.] resting upon any thing. 

INSl'STURE, s: a constant course of regularity. Not in 
use. 

1NS1TIENOY, s. [from in and sitio, Lat.] exemption from 
thirst. 

INSl'TlON, s. i insitio, Lat.] the act of inserting or ingraft¬ 
ing one branch into another. 

To INSNA'RE, v. a. to catch in a trap, or ensnare; to in¬ 
veigle, or bring into any danger or inconvenience by allure¬ 
ments ; to entangle in dangers and perplexities. 

INSNA'RKR, s. one who catches any thing in a snare; 
one that inveigles or brings a person into perplexity bv arti¬ 
fice. 

INSO'CIABLE, a. [ insoeiabilis , I.at.] averse to conversa¬ 
tion ; not fit for a companion ; not fit to be united or joined 
together. 

INSOBRI'ETY, s. drunkenness; want of sobriety. 

To I'NSOLATK, v. a. [insolo, I.at.] to dry in the sun. 

INSOLATION, s. [insolation, Fr.] exposition to the sun. 

1'NSOLENCE, or I NSOLENCY, s. [insolent,a, Lat.] pride 
exerted in treating others in a disdainful and contemptuous 
manner. 

I'NSOI.ENT, a. [ insolr.ns , Lat.] behaving with an uncommon 
degree of pride, disdain, and contempt. 

I'NSOLENTLY, ad. in a proud manner, attended with 
contempt, disdain, or a total disregard of a person’s su¬ 
perior. 

INSO'LVABLE, a. [ insolvable , Fr.] not to bo cleared up or 
explained, applied to difficulties in writing. That which can¬ 
not be paid, applied to debts. 

INSO'LUBI.F., a. [insolubilis, Lat.] not to be cleared up, 
explained,, or rendered intelligible, applied to difficulties in 
writing. Not to be dissolved by any fluid. Not to be sepa¬ 
rated, annlied to substances. 


INSOLVENCY, s. the quality of not being able to pay, ap 
plied to debts. 

INSOLVENT, a. [ insolvens , Lat.] not able to pay. Used 
substantively for a man that cannot pay his debts. 

INNOMU'CH, conj. so that; to suoli a degree that. 

To LNSFE'CT, v. a. [ inspcctum , Lat.] to look into by way 
of examination nr superintendence. 

INSPE'CTION, s. [inspectio, Lat.] the act of examining with 
strictness ;• a narrow, close, and critical survey. 

INSFE'CTOR, s. [Lat.] one who examines or looks into 
things, in order to discover either faults or beauties; a person 
who superintends any performance or undertaking. 

To INSFUE'RE, v. a. to place in an orb or sphere. 

INSITRABLK, a. that may be drawn in with the bie.it!>; 
that may be infused by the Deity. 

INSPIRATION, s. in Medicine, the act of drawing in the 
breath ; the act of breathing into any thing; the infusion of 
ideas into the mind by some superior power. 

To INSPI'llK, v. n. [ iuspiro , Lat.] in Medicine, to draw in 
the breath. Actively, to breathe into; to animate; to encou¬ 
rage. In Divinity, to infuse ideas into the mind ; to impress 
on the fancy. 

INSIM'KHR, s. he that communicates ideas to the mind; 
he that animates or encourages. 

To INSPI'SSATK, e. a. [from in and spissus, Lat.] to make 
any fluid thick. 

INSPIRATION, s. the act of making any liquid 
thick. 

I'NSPRUCK, a town of Germany* capital of the Tyro¬ 
lese. It is very populous, and though not large within the 
walls, has extensive suburbs, in which are some considerable 
palaces, churches, and convents. It is seated in a pleasant 
vallcv, on the river Inn, 60 miles S. of Munich. Lat. 47. 

N. bin. 11. 27. E. 

INSTABILITY,*, [instabilities, Lat.] inconstancy; fickle¬ 
ness ; mutability, or a state subject to continual alterations and 
decays. 

INSTA'BLE, a [instabilis, Lat.] unconstant; changing. See 
Unstable, 

To INSTALL, v. a. [installer, Fr.] to advance lo any rank 
or otlice. 

INSTALMENT, s. is the instating, or establishing a 
person in some dignity; and is chiefly meant /or the induc¬ 
tion of a dean, prebendary, or other ecclesiastical digni¬ 
tary, into the possession of his stall, or other proper seat 
in ilie cathedral to which he belongs. It is also used lor 
the ceremony whereby the knights of the garter are placed 
in their rank in the chapel of St. George at Windsor, and 
ou many other occasions. It is sometimes termed Installa¬ 
tion. 

1'NSTANCE, or I'NSTANCY, s. [instance, Fr.] an earnest 
or ardent and importunate request or solicitation; a motive 
or pressing argument; an example used to illustrate and en¬ 
force any doctrine; the state of a thing. “ In the first in¬ 
stance." Hale. Occasion ; opportunity ; act. “ Difficult 
instances of duty." Rogers. 

To INSTANCE, v. n. to produce as an example; to con¬ 
firm or illustrate an argument. 

I NSTANT, a. [instans, Lat.] earnestly pressing; imme¬ 
diate ; without delay, or any time intervening ; quick. 

I NSTANT, s. such a part of duration wherein we perceive 
no suecession ; the present moment. In Commerce, the pre¬ 
sent uionth. 

INSTANTANETTY, *. unpremeditated production 

INSTANTANEOUS, a [instanlancns, Lat.] done in an in¬ 
stant, or without any perceptible succession; with, the utmost 
speed. 

6 U 
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INSTANTANEOUSLY, ad. in an Instant; in an indivisible 
point of time. 

INSTANTLY, ad. [instanter, Lat.] immediately; without 
any perceptible delay, or intervention of time; with urgent and 
pressing importunity. 

To INSTATE, v. a. to place in a certain rank or condi¬ 
tion To possess, or give possession. The last sense is ob¬ 
solete. 

INSTAURA'TION, s. [imtauratio, Lat.] the act of restoring 
to a former state. 

INSTE'AD, prep, in the room or place; equal to. 

To INSTEE'P, v. a. to soak in any liquid or moisture. To 
lay under water. 

I NSTEP, s. the upper part of the foot, where it joins to the 
leg. 

"To I NSTIGATE, v. a. [instigo, Lat.] to urge on, or pro¬ 
voke to the commission of a crime. 

INSTIGATION, s. [instigation, Fr.] the act of inciting, 
provoking, or impelling the commission of something evil. 

INSTIGATOR, s. [ instigateur , Fr.] one who incites a per¬ 
son to commit a crime. 

To INSTI L, v. a. [instillo, Lat.] to pour in hv drops; to 
infuse or insinuate any opinion or idea imperceptibly into the 
mind. 

INSTILLATION, s. [instillatio, Lat.] the act of pouring by 
drops; the act of infusing, or communicating slowly; that 
which is instilled or communicated. 

I'NSTINCT, s. [ instiuctns, Lat. formerly accented on the 
last syllable] that power which acts on ami impels brutes to any 
particular manner of conduct, supposed necessary in its effects, 
and to he given them instead of reason. 

INSTl'NCTED, a. f iiistinctus , Lat.] impressed as an ani¬ 
mating power or instinct. 

INSTI'NCTIVE, a. operating on the mind previous to any 
determination of the will, or any use of reason. 
JNSTI'NCTIVEI.Y, act. by instinct. 

To I'NSTITIJTF., v. n. [institno, Lat.] to fix, settle, appoint, 
or enact, applied to laws or orders. To instruct, or form by 
instruction. 

I'NSTITUTE, s. [institution, Lat.] an established custom or 
law; a precept, maxim, or principle. 

INSTITUTION, s. [institutio, Lat.] the establishing a 
law or custom; an establishment; a positive law. In the 
(’anon and Common Law, it. signifies the investing a clerk 
with the spiritualities of a rectory, Ac. which is done by a 
bishop, who uses the words, “ I institute you rector of such 
a dwell, with cure of souls; receive your cine and mine." 
This makes him a complete parson as to spirituality, Imt. 
not as to temporality, which depends on Induction; which 
sec. 

INSTITUTIONARY, a. containing the elements, or first 
principles, of any science or doctrine. . 

i'NSTITUTIST, s. a writer of institutes, or explanation of 
laws, or of the maxims and first principles on which any system 
of laws or science is founded. 

l'NSTITUTOU, s. [institutor, Lat.] one who establishes any 
custom or doctrine; one who instructs a person in the elements 
or first principles of any science or doctrine. 

To lNSTO'P, v a. to close up or stop. 

To INSTRU'CT, v. a. | instrim, Lat.] to teach or communi¬ 
cate knowledge to another. In Law, to model or fo. n by pre¬ 
vious discourse. 

INS 1RU CTF.R, s. one who communicates knowledge, or 
teaches. It is often written Instructor. 

1NS1 RlK/1 ION, s. [iiislructio, Lat.] the act of teaching or 
imparting knowledge; any precept conveying knowledge; a 
precept or direction from a superior. 


INSTRUCTIVE, a. [iustructif, Fr.j conveying know. 

* C< LNSTRU'CTRESS, s. a female instructor, real or imagi- 

118 INSTRUMENT, s. [inslrnmentum, Lat.] a tool used in 
executing any work. In Music, a frame of wood, Ac. so com¬ 
posed as to yield harmonious sounds. In Law, a writing con¬ 
taining any contract or order. The agent or means by which 

any thing is done. , . . 

INSTRUMENTAL, a. [instrumental, Fr.] conducive as a 
means to some end. Instrumental music, is that produced by 
an instrument, and opposed to vocal. 

INSTRUMENTA LITY, s. the action or agency of a thing 
as a means: the quality of acting in subordination. 

JNSTllUMENTALLY, ad. in the nature of an instrument; 
as a means. 

INSTRUME'NTALNESS, $■ the quality of conducing to 
advance or promote an end. 

INSU'FFERABLE, a. beyond the strength or patience of a 
person to bear; not to be borne or allowed. 

INSU'FFKRABLY, ad. to a degree beyond the possibility of 
being endured with patience. 

1 NSUFFICIENCE, or INSUFFICIENCY, s. [insufficience, 
Fr.] want of power, strength, or value proportionable to any 
end. 

INSUFFI'CfENT, a. not proportionate to any end, use, or 
purpose; wanting abilities; unfit. 

INSUFFI CIENTLY, ad. in such a manner as to want either 
ability, qualification, or skill. 

INSUFFLATION, s. [from in and sujjlo, Lat.] the act of 
breathing upon. 

INSULAR, or I'NSULARLY, a. [ insular is , Lat.] belonging 
to an island. 

I NSULATED, a. [from insula, Lat.] in Building, applied to 
any column or edifice which stands by itself. 

INSULSE, a. [hiSiilsHS, Lat.] dull; insipid; heavy. 

INSULT, s. [insulins, Lat.] the act of leaping upon any 
thing; an assault; an act of haughtiness and contemptuous 
outrage. Synon. Affront is an indignity offered in public. 
Insult implies an attack made with insolence. Both affronts 
and insults may he given without words; but abuse results 
chiefly from scurrilous language. 

To INSU LT, t>. a. [insnlto, Lat.] to treat with haughtiness, 
contempt, and outrage. In War, to assault or attack a post 
with open force. 

lNSULTF.H, s. one who treats another with disdainful or 
contemptuous haughtiness. 

INSU'I.TINGLY, ad. contemptuously; disdainfully. 
INSUPERABTI.ITY, s. the quality of being invincible. 

I NSU PERABLE, a. [insnpcrabilis, Lat.] not to he overcome 
hv labour, or surmounted by study. 

INSU'PEIiABLENESS, s. impossibility of being overcome 
or surmounted. 

I NS UP ER ABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to he over¬ 
come. 

INSUPPO IITABLE, a. [Fr.] beyond the strength of a per¬ 
son to hear, applied either to the body or mind. 

INSUPPO'RTARLKNESS, s. the state of being beyoud a 
person’s power to support or bear. 

INSUPPO RTABLY, ad. to such a degree as not to be en¬ 
dured or bo. no. 

INSU RANCE, s. [assurance, Fr.] security given to make 
good the loss of ships, merchandise, Ac. lost, taken, or de¬ 
stroyed, or houses, Ac. from fire, in consideration of a sum of 
money paid. 

To INSU'RE, v. a. [assurer, Fr.] to undertake to make good 
any thing incuse it shall be lost or destroyed. 
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INSURMOU'NTABLE, a. [insurmoniable, Fr.] not to be 
overcome. 

INSURMOUNTABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be 
overcome. 

INSURRECTION, *. [insurrectio, Lat.] a seditious rising 
or tumult formed in opposition to government 

INSUSURRA'TION, s. [from insusurro, Lat] the act of 
whispering into something. 

INTA'CTIBLE, a. [from in and tactum, Lat.] not percep¬ 
tible to the touch. 

INTA'GLIO, s. [Ital.] any thing having figures engraved on 
it, particularly applied to precious stones that have the heads 
of great men engraved on them. 

INTA'NOIBLE, a. that cannot be touched. 

INTA'STAULE, a. not to be tasted; insipid. 

I'NTEGER, 8. [Lat.] the whole of any thing. In Arithme¬ 
tic, a whole number, opposed to a fraction. 

INTEGRAL, a. [integral, Fr.] whole, or comprising all its 
constituent parts; without defect; complete; without injury. 
Belonging to, or consisting of, whole numbers, applied to 
arithmetic. 

I'NTEGRAL, s. a who)« consisting of distinct parts, each 
of which may subsist apart. 

JNTE'GRANT, a. necessary for making up a whole. 

INTEGRITY, s. [inlegrilas, Lat.] purity of mind; 
freedom from any undue bias or principle of dishonesty; 
entireness. 

INTK'GUMENT, s. [integumentam, Lat.] any thing which 
covers or envelopes another. 

l'NTF.LLECT, s. [ intelleclus , Lat.] that power of the mind 
called the understanding. 

I NTELLE'CTION, $. [intellectin, I.at.] the act of under¬ 
standing. 

INTELLE'CTIVE, a. [intellectif, Fr.] having the power of 
understanding. 

I NTELLE'CTUAL, a. [inlellectuel, Fr.] relating to, or per¬ 
formed by, the mind or understanding; having the power of 
understanding; proposed as the object of understanding. “The 
intellectual system." Cudw. 

INTELLECTUAL, s. intellect; understanding. 

INTELLIGENCE, or INTELLIGENCE, s. [intelligcn- 
tia, Lat. J a commerce or reciprocal communication of 
things distant or secret; the understanding; spirit; unbodied 
mind. 

INTE'LLIGF.NCER, s. one who sends or conveys news of 
what is done in distant and secret parts. 

INTELLIGENT, a. [intelligent, Lat.] having the power of 
understanding; knowing or understanding; giving information, 
or communicating news. 

INTELI.IGE'NTIAL, a. consisting of mind free from body. 
“ Intclligrnlial substances.” Par. Lost. Exercising or proceed¬ 
ing from exerting the understanding. 

INTELLIGIBLE, a. [intclligibilis, Lat.] to be conceived by 
tlse understanding; possible to be understood. 

INTELLIGIBLENESS, s. the quality of being possible to 
l>e understood. 

1 NTE'LLIGIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be under¬ 
stood. 

INTE'MERATE, a. [intemeratus, Lat] undefiled; unpol¬ 
luted. 

INTF/MPERAMF.NT, s. bad constitution. 

INTEMPERANCE, or INTEMPERANCY, s. [i ntempe - 
ran tin, Lat.] want of governing the sensual appetites; excess 
in eating and drinking. 

INTEMPERATE, a. [intemperatus, Lat.] not governed or 
restrained within the bounds of moderation; eating, drinking, 
or doing any thing to excess. 


I NTE'M PERATELY, ad. beyond the bound* oft«8p«WK*; 

excessively. 

INTE'MPERATENESS, s. want of moderation; uaseSMO 
ableness, applied to weather. 

1 NTE'MPERATURE, i. excess of some quality. 

INTE'NABLE, a. indefensible; as, an intenable opinion; 
an intenable fortress. 

To INTEND, v. a. [ intendo , Lat.] to stretch out; to add 
force to, or to heighten quality. To mean; to design or pro¬ 
pose to do a tiling. 

INTENDANT, s. [intendant, Fr.] an officer of the higher 
class, who oversees any particular branch of public business. 

INTENDMENT, s. [entendement, Fr.] intention, design, 
or meaning. Intendment of crimes is in case of treason, where 
the intention-is proved by circumstances, and punishable in the 
same manner as if put in execution; so if a persoii enter a 
house in die night-time, with an intent to commit burglary, it 
is felony; also an assault, with an intent to commit a robbery 
on the highway, is made felony, and punished with transporta¬ 
tion; 7 Geo. II. cap. 21. 

To INTENERATE, v. a. [tit and tener, Lat.] to make ' 
tender; to soften. 

INTENERA'TION, s. the act of softening or making 
tender. 

INTENIBLE, a. [commonly spelt intenable ] that cannot 
hold. See Intenabi.k. 

INTENSE, a. [intensus, Lat.] strained, heightened, or in¬ 
creased to a high degree, applied to qualities. Vehement, or 
forcible, .applied to words. Kept on the stretch; anxiously 
attentive ; applied to the mind. 

INTENSELY, ad. to a very great degree. 

IN TENSENESS, s. the state of being increased to a high 
degree ; force ; the state of a thing upon the stretch. 

INTENSION, s. [intensio, I.al.] the act of heightening the 
degree of any quality, or of forcing or straining any thing, op¬ 
posed to making lax, or loosening. 

INTENSIVE, a. stretched, increased, or heightened with 
respect to itself. 

INTENSIVELY', ad. to a great degree. 

INTENT, a. [intentns, Lat.] with the mind strongly applit d 
to any object, used with on or upon ■ 

INTENT, s. meaning, applied to words; design, purpose, 
or view formed in the mind. 

INTF/NTION, s. [intmfio, Lat.] an act of the mind whereby 
it voluntarily and earnestly fixes its view on any idea, consi¬ 
ders it on every side, and will not be called off by the ordinary 
solicitation of other ideas; eagerness of desire; closeness of 
attention; deep thought; vehemence or ardour of mind; de¬ 
sign, purpose, or end. 

INTENTIONAL, a. [intcntionel, Fr.] done by fixed design; 
designed. 

INTENTIONA'LITY, s. something only in intention. 

INTENTIONALLY, ad. by design or fixed choice. 

INTE'XTIVE, a. applied so as not to be diverted by other 
objects. 

INTE'NTIVELY, ad. with close and strict application. 

INTENTLY, ad. with close attention. 

INTE'NTNESS, *. the state of being applied so as not to 
be diverted or called off by other objects. 

To INTE'R, v. a. [enlerrer, Fr.] to put under ground 
or bury. 

l’NTERACT, s. short employment of time between doing 
other things which take up more. 

INTF.RCA'LAR, or 1NTERCA'LARY, a. [intercalans, 
Lat.] inserted in the calendar, in order to preserve the equation 
of time: thus the 29th of February, inserted in the almanac 
every leap-year, is called an intercallary day. 
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To INTERCALATE, v. a. [intercaler, Fr. intercalo, Lat] 
to insert an extraordinary day. ; 

INTERCALATION, t. [intercalatio, Lat.] the insertion of 
days in the calendar, in order to make up for some deficiency 
in our reckonings of time. 

To INTERCEDE, u. n. [interccdo, Lat.] to pass or come 
between; to mediate, or endeavour to reconcile two parties 
that are at variance. 

INTERCEDER, >■ a mediator; or one who endeavours to 
reconcile two parties at variance. 

To INTERCEPT, v. a. [from intercepts, Lat.] to stop any 
person or thing in their way or in motion, before they can reach 
the place intended; to prevent from being reached. 

INTERCE'PTER, s. he that intercepts. 

INTERCEPTION, s. [intererptio, Lat.] the aet of stopping 
any thing in its course, and hinderiug it from reaching the place 
it otherwise would; stoppage or obstruction. 

INTERCESSION, *. [tntcrcessio, Lat.] the act of endea¬ 
vouring to reconcile two parties at variance. In Scripture, the 
act of pleading in behalf of another, peculiarly applied to Christ. 
' Interposition or mediation in behalf of another. 

INTERCESSOR, s. [intercessor, Lat.] a mediator; one 
who interposes and pleads in behalf Of another; one who en¬ 
deavours to reconcile two parties at variance. 

To INTERCHAIN, v. a.. to chain or link together. Figu¬ 
ratively, to unite indissolubly. 

To INTERCHANGE, v. a. to put in the place of another; 
to change, or give for something received of another; to suc¬ 
ceed to alternately, or by turns. 

INTERCHANGE, s. commerce, traffic, or mutual 
change of commodities between two persons; alternate suc¬ 
cession. 

INTERCHA'NGEABLE, a. given and taken mutually; 
following each other in alternate succession. 

INTERCHANGEABLY, ad. alternately; mutually. 

INTERCHANGF.MENT, s. the act of giving and re¬ 
ceiving. 

INTEIiCI'PIENT, s. [intcrcipiens, Lat.] something that 
intercepts, obstructs, or causes a stoppage, applied to 
Medicines. 

INTERCI'SION, s. [from inter and ca-do, Lat.] inter¬ 
ruption. 

To INTERCLU'DE, v. n. [ intcrcludo , Lat.] to shut from a 
place, or hinder from performing, by something intercepting or 
intervening; to intercept. 

INTERCLU'SION, s. [from interclusus, Lat.] the act of 
intercepting or obstructing. 

INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, s. [from inter and columna, 
Lat.] the sp.ace between two pillars. 

To INTERCO'MMON, v. a. to feed at the same table. 

INTERCOMMll'NITY, s. a mutual communication or com¬ 
munity ; a mutual freedom or exercise of religion; adoption of 
religious rites between two or more states. 

INTERCOSTAL, a. [from inter and costa, Lat.] placed 
and situated lietwcen the ribs. 

INTERCOURSE, s. [entrecours, Fr.] commerce or 
mutual exchange. Communication, applied to places or 
|>crsons. 

INTERCU'RRKNCE, s. passage between. 

INTKRCU'RRENT, a. [intcrcnrrens, Lat.] running be¬ 
tween. 

To INTF.RDI'CT, t>. a. [intrrdiro, Lat.] u> forbid, ap¬ 
plied lo laws or the command of a superior. In Ca- 
non Law, to forbid from enjoying communion with the 
church. 

INTERDICT, s. an ecclesiastical censure, by which the 
church of Rome forbids the performance of divine service in 


a kingdom, province, town, &c. There was alto an Infer- 
diot of persons, who were deprived of the benefit of attend¬ 
ing on divine service. Particular persons were also intor- 
dicted of fire and water, which signifies a banishment for some 
particular offence: by this censure no person was permitted to 
receive them, or allow them fire or water; and being thus 
whollv deprived of the two necessary elements of life, they 
were doubtless under a kind of civil death. 

INTERDI'CTION, *. [interdictio, Lat.] a law or decree 
which forbids any thing. 

INTERDl'CTORY, a. containing a prohibition or.forbid- 
dance. 

To INTERE'SS, or INTEREST, v. a. [inttresser, Fr.] to 
concern; to affect; to give a share in; to gain the affections, 
or be very closely connected with a person’s interest or 
welfare. 

INTEREST, s. [interet, Fr.] concern, advantage, or influ¬ 
ence over others; share or part in any undertaking; a regard 
to private or personal advantage or profit; a sum paid for the 
use of money; a surplus of advantage or profit. 

To INTERFERE, v. n. [inter and/erio, Lat.] to interpose, 
intermeddle, or become a sharer in; to clash or oppose. A 
horse is said to interfere, when the side of one of his shoes 
strikes against and hurts one of his fetlocks; or the hitting one 
log against another, and striking off the skin. 

INTERFE RENCE, s. an interposing; an intermeddling. 

INTERFLUENT, a. [interjiuens, Lat.] flowing between. 

INTER FU'LGENT, a. shining between. 

INTERFUSED, a. [interfusus, Lat.] poured or scattered 
between. 

INTER.)A'CENCY, s. [from interjacens, Lat.] the act or 
slate of lying between two objects. 

INTF.RJA'OKNT, a. [interjacens, I.at.] lying between. 

INTERJECTION, s. [interjcctio, I.at.] in Grammar, a part 
of speech or word, which expresses some sudden emotion of the 
mind; as, oh! alas! 

ENTER IM, s. [I.at.] the mean time; an interval; any time 
coming between two periods or actions expressed. 

To INTERJOTN, v. a. to join mutually; to intermarry. 

INTERIOR, a. [Lat.] internal; inmost. 

INTERIORLY, ad. internally. 

INTKRKNO'WLEDGE, s. mutual knowledge. 

To INTERI.A'CE, v. a. [entrrlasscr, Fr.] to intermix; tc 
weave, plait, or mix one thing within another. 

INTERLA'PSE s. [inter and lapsus, Lat.] the flow of time 
between any two events. 

To INTERLARD, v. a. [enlrelarder, Fr.] in Cookery, to 
mix meat with bacon, or fat with lean. To interpose, or insert 
between; to diversify by mixture. 

To INTERLEAVE, v. a. to bind lip with blank paper be¬ 
tween each of the leaves. 

lo INTERLINE, v. a. to write between the lines of a book 
or manuscript. 

INTERLINEAR, a. inserted between linos of something 
else. 

INTERLINEATION, s. the aet of writing any thing be¬ 
tween the lines of a printed book or manuscript. 

lo INTERLINK, v. a. to connect chains one with another. 
Figuratively, to join together like the links of a chain, which 
mutually connect each other. 

INTERLOCUTION, s. [interlocutio, Lat.] dialogue, or the 
act of speaking by turns. 

INTERLOCUTOR, *. [interlocutor, I.at.] the person 
introduced as discoursing in a dialogue; one that talks with 
another. 

INTERLOCUTORY, a. consisting of a dialogue, or 
conversation carried on by two or more persons. In law. 
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an order that does not decide the cause, but only some matter 
incident thereto, which happens between the beginning and end 
of a cause; as when, in Chancery or Exchequer, the plaintiff 
obtains an order for injunction until the hearing of a cause; 
which order, not being final, is called interlocutory. 

To INTERLO'PE, v. n. [inter and bopen, Belg<] to run be¬ 
tween parties, and intercept the advantage that one would gain 
from the other. In Commerce, to intercept the trade of a com¬ 
pany ; to traffic without licence; to forestal. 

INTERLO'PER, s. one who without licence intercepts the 
trade of a company that has an exclusive charter; one who 
runs into business to which he has no right. 

INTERLU'CENT, a. [interluccns, Lat.] shining between. 

I'NTERLUDE, s. [infer and Indus, Lat.] something play¬ 
ed or performed between the acts of a tragedy or comedy; a 
farce. 

INTERLU'ENCY, s. [from intcrluo, Lat.] the state of 
water which runs between any two places; the interposition of 
water. 

INTERLU'NAR, or INTER LU NARY, a. [from inter and 
luna, Lat.] belonging to the time when the moon is about to 
change, and become invisible. 

INTERMA'RRIAGE, s. the act of marriage between two 
families. 

To INTERMA'RRY, v. v. to marry persons out of one fa¬ 
mily with some of another. 

To INTERMEDDLE, v. n. to concern one’s self officiously 
with affairs that one has no business with. 

INTERME'DDI.ER, s. one that officiously thrusts himself 
into business which he has no right or call to. 

INTERME'DIAL, a. [inter and medius, Lat.] intervening; 
lying between. 

INTERME'DIATE, a. [ inter and medius, Lat.] inter¬ 
vening ; interposed; placed in the middle between two ex¬ 
tremes. 

INTERME'DIATEI.Y, ad. by way of intervention or inter¬ 
position. 

INTERMENT, s. \entcrrement, Fr.] burial; the act of bu¬ 
rial, or putting a corpse in the ground. 

INTERMIGRA'TION, s. [intermigratio, Lat.] the act of 
two or more removing from one. place to another, so that each 
of them occupies the place which the other quitted. Seldom 
used. 

INTERMINABLE, a. [from in and lermino, Lat.] admit¬ 
ting no boundary or limits. Used substantively for an iufmitc 
being. 

INTE'RMINATE, a. [inlcrminalus, Lat.] nnbounded; un¬ 
limited. 

INTERMINA'TION, s. [from itUerniino, Lat.] a threat or 
denouncing of punishment against crimes. 

To INTERMINGLE, v. a. to mix; to mingle; to put some 
things among others. 

INTEllMI'SSION, s. [inlermissw, Lat.] a pause, stop, or 
cessation for a time; the space between any two events; de¬ 
lay ; a cessation of pain or sorrow. 9 

INTERMI'SSIVE, a. affecting by fits, or with pauses be¬ 
tween. 

To INTERMIT, v. a. [intermitto, Lat.] to forbear any thing 
for a time; to interrupt. Neuterly, to grow mild between the 
fits or paroxysms, applied to fevers. 

INTERMITTENT, a. [intermittens, Lat.] coming only by 
fits, or after some interval. 

To INTERMI'X, v. a. to mingle, mix, or put some things 
between others. 

INTERMl'XTURE, s. a mass formed by mixing several 
liiiigs. 

INTERMU'NDANE, a. [from inter and mnndus, Lat.] ex¬ 


isting or situate between worlds, or the several bodies which 
compose the solar system. 

INTERMU'RAL, a. [inter and muralis, Lat.] lying between 
walls. 

INTE'RNAL, or INTE'RN, a. [interims, Lat] within; in 
the mind; inward. 

INTERNALLY, ad. inwardly; mentally ; in the mind, spi¬ 
rit, or understanding. 

INTERNECINE, a. [internecinus, Lat.] endeavouring mu¬ 
tual destruction. 

INTERNECION, s. [interneeb, Lat.] mutual destruction; 
massacre; slaughter. 

INTERNU'NCIO, s. [internuncius, Lat.] a messenger be¬ 
tween two parties. 

INTERPELLATION, s. [interpellate, Lat] in Law, a sum¬ 
mons, or call upon. 

INTERPLEADER, s. a peculiar kind of bill in Chancery. 

To INTERPOLATE, v. a. [interpolo, Lat.] to foist a thing 
into a place, by forgery, to which it does not belong. 

INTERPOLATION, s. something added to the original, 
applied to manuscripts or books. 

INTERPOLATOR, s. [Lat] a person who inserts or foists 
forged passages into an original. 

INTF.RPO'SAL, s. the act of intervening between persons; 
interposition; intervention. 

To INTERPO'SE, i>. a. [interpano, Lat.] to thrust in between 
two persons, as an obstruction, interruption, or inconvenience; 
to conic between, or rescue from any danger. 

INTERPO'.SER, s. one that conics between othe.s; a me¬ 
diator. 

INTERPOSITION, s. [interpositio, Lat.] the act of inter¬ 
vening in order to prevent or promote a design ; mediation ; in¬ 
tervention, or the state of being placed between two. 

To INTERPRET, v. a. [interpreter, I.at.J to explain sm\ 
difficulty in writing; to translate; to decipher; to give a solu¬ 
tion ; to expound. 

INTK’RPRETABLE, a. capable of being translated, de¬ 
ciphered, or explained. 

INTERPRETATION, s. [interpretatib, Lat.] the act of ex¬ 
plaining the meaning of a foreigner in our own language ; tin- 
sense given by a translator. 

INTERPRETATIVE, a. collected by interpretation. 

INTERPRETA'TIVEJ.Y, ad. as maybe collected by way 
of explanation. 

INTERPRETER, s. [interpres, Lat.] an explainer; a trans¬ 
lator. 

INTERPU'NCTION, s. [from inhrpungo, Lat.] the art eif 
placing stops or points between words. 

INTERREGNUM, s. [Lat.] the time in which a throne is 
vacant, between the death of one prince and the accession of 
another; but in hereditary governments, like that of Great 
Britain, there is no interregnum. 

INTKRRETGN, s. \intr.rrcgnc, Fr.) vacancy of the throne 

To INTERROGATE, v. a. [interrogo, Lat.] to examine by 
asking questions ; to ask questions. Synov. To interrogate, 
implies authority; to inquire, curiosity; to ash, something 
more civil and respectful. 

INTERROGATION, s. [ interrogatio, Lai.] a question. 
In Grammar, a point used after a question, and is marked 
thus (?). 

INTERRO'GATIVK, a. [intrrrogatif, Fr.] denoting a ques¬ 
tion ; expressed in the form of a question. 

INTERRO'GATIVK, s. in Grammar, a pronoun used in 
asking questions, as who ? what ? 

INTERROGATIVELY, ad, in the form of a question. 

INTERROGATOR, s. one who asks, or examines by ask¬ 
ing questions. 

(iX 
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INTERRO'GATORY, t. a question; an inquiry. 

_ INTERRO'GATORY, a. containing or expressing a ques- 
tion. . , ,. , 

To INTERRU'PT, t». a. [from interruptus, Lat.] to hinder 
the process, motion, or direction of any thing, by breaking in 
upon it. To hinder a person from finishing his sentence by 
shaking to him in the middle of it. To divide or separate by 
rupture. 

INTERRU'PT, «. containing a chasm. “ Seest thou what 
rage transports our adversary, whom no bounds, nor yet the 
main abyss, wide interrupt, can hold." Milt. 

INTERRU'PTEDLY, ad. not without stoppages. 
INTKRRU'PTER, s. one wlio makes a person break off in 
the middle of his discourse by speaking to him. 

INTERRUPTION, s. [inlerruptio, Lat.] in its primary 
sense but seldom used: Breach, or separation between the 
parts by breaking; interposition. Figuratively, interven¬ 
tion; bindcrance; or the act of stopping any thing in mo¬ 
tion. 

l.VTERSCA'PULAR, a. [from inter and scapula, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, placed between the shoulders. 

To INTERSC'IND, v. a. [t nter and scindo, Lat.] to cut off 
by interruption. 

To INTERSCRI'BE, v. a. [inter and scribo, Lat.] to write 
between. 

INTERSE'CANT, a. [intersccans, Lat.] dividing any thing 
into parts. 

To INTF.RSE'CT, v. a. [intersreo, Lat.] to cut or cross ; to 
divide .each other mutually. Neuterly, to meet each other mu¬ 
tually. 

INTERSE'CTION, s. [intcrsectio, I.at.] the point where 
lines cross each other. 

To JNTERSK'RT, v. a. [interscro, Lat.] to put in or intro¬ 
duce between other things. 

I.NTKRSERTION, s. a thing inserted between others. 

To INTERSPERSE, v. a. [i’rom interspersus, Lat.] to scat¬ 
ter among other things. 

LNTERSPE'RSION, s. the act of scattering among other 
•things. 

INTERSTELLAR, a. [from inter and stdla, Lat.] inter¬ 
vening, or situated between the stars. 

INTERSTICE, s. [interstitium, Lat.] the space between two 
things, or the time between two events. 

INTERSTITIAL, a. containing interstices. 
INTKRTE'XTURE, s. [from intertc.ro, Lat.] the act of 
mingling or weaving one thing with another. 

To INTERTWTNK, or INTERTWI ST, v. a. to unite or 
join by twisting one in another. 

1'NTERVAL, s. [intervallum, Lat.] spare or distance void 
of matter; time between two events; remission of a dis¬ 
temper. 

INTKRVE'INKD, part. a. intersected as with veins. 

To INTERVENE, v. n. [; inter venio , Lat.] to come be¬ 
tween. 

INTF.RVE'NIENT, a. [intervrnicns, Lat.] coming be¬ 
tween. 

INTERVENTION, s. [interventio, Lat.] the state of anting 
between persons ; the interposition of means; the state of be¬ 
ing interposed. 

To INTERVE'RT, v. a. \intcrvcrto, I.at.] to turn to another 
course ; to turn to another use. 

INTERVIEW, (sometimes accented on the first '.’.able) s. 
[entrevue, hr.] mutual sight, generally applied to some formal 
and appointed meeting or conference. 

To INTERVO'LVE, v. a. [intcrcolvo, Lat.] to roll between; 
to involve one within another. 

To INTERWEAVE, v. a. [prefer, interwove, part. pass. in- 
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tenvoven, or interwove,] to mix one tiling with another in weav* 

ing; to intermingle. T . .... , 

INTESTABLE, a. [intestabilu, Lat.] in law, not qualified 

to make a will. . , . 

INTESTATE, a. [intestatus, Lat.] in Law, dying without a 

V INTESTINAL a. [intestinal, Fr.] belonging to the guts. 

INTESTINE, a. [intestines, Lat.] internal; inward; con¬ 
tained in the body. Applied to war, domestic, or war waged 
by citizens against their fellow-citizens. 

‘ INTESTINE, s. [intestinum, Laf.j the gut or bowel. Sel¬ 
dom used in the singular number. 

To INTIIRA'L, v. a. to enslave; to bring under difficulties 
Seldom ilsed. 

INTHRA'LMENT, s. a state of slavery. 

To INTHItO'NE, v. a. to place on a throne; to make a king 
of. 

INTIMACY, s. a state of familiarity or friendship, 
wherein one person has always free access to another, and 
is favoured with his sentiments without reserve. Synon. 
A slight knowledge of any one constitutes acquaintance. To 
be familiar requires an acquaintance of some standing. Inti¬ 
macy supposes such an acquaintance as is supported by friend¬ 
ship. 

I NTIMATE, a. [inlimns, I.at.] inmost; internal ; in¬ 
ward. Near ; close ; not kept at a distance ; familiar ; 
conversing with, or united to, another, without reserve or 
restraint. 

INTIMATE, s. [intimus, Lat.] a friend who has free ac¬ 
cess, and is entrusted with the thoughts of another without re¬ 
serve. 

To INTIMATE, v. a. [ultimo, Lat.] to hint; to point indi¬ 
rectly and obscurely. 

I NTIMATELY, ad. closely; or without any intermixture of 
parts ; with confidence. Void of reserve, applied to friendship. 
Nearly, internally, or inseparably. 

INTIMATION, s. [intimation, Fr.] a hint; an obscure or 
indirect declaration or direction. 

To JNTI'MIDATE, v. a. [ inlimido, Lat.] to affect with fear; 
to deprive of encouragement. 

INTI'RE, a. [ entier , Fr. better written with an e at the be¬ 
ginning, as Johnson observes. See Entihe, and all its deri¬ 
vatives] whole ; unbroken or undiminished ; without any udul- 
te ration. 

INTO, prep, entrance ; penetration beyond the surface, or 
motion beyond the outward parts. 

INTOLERABLE, a. [ intolerabilis , I.at.] not to be borne or 
endured. 

INTO'LERABLENKSS, s. the quality of a thing which is 
not to be endured. 

INTOLERABLY, ad. to a degree too great for our strength 
or patience to endure. 

INTOLERANT, a. [intolerant, Fr.] not enduring, or not 
able to endure. 

To INTO'MB, v. a. to bury ; to inclose in a monument. 

To INTONATE, v.'a. [intono, Lat.] to thunder. 
INTONATION, s. [intonation, Fr.] the act of thunder¬ 
ing. In Music, the act of sounding the notes in the scale 
with the voice, or any other given order of musical tones. In¬ 
tonation may be either true or false, too high or too low, too 
sharp or too flat; and then this word intonation, with an epi¬ 
thet, must be understood concerning the manner of perform¬ 
ing the notes. 

To INTONE, v. n. [intonner , Fr.] to make a slow protracted 
noise. 

To INTO'RT, v. a. [from intort us, Lat.] to twist, wreathe, 
or wring. 
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To INTO'XICATE, v. a. [from in and toxicum, Lat.J to 
make drunk with strong liquors. Figuratively, to inebriate 
with vice or flattery. 

INTOXICATION, s. the act or state of making or being 
drunk. 

INTRA'CTABLE, a. [intractabilis, Lat.] obstinate, or not 
to be governed; furious. 

IN’I RA'CTABLENESS, s. obstinacy not to lie subject to 
rule; furiousness not to be tamed. 

INTRA'CTABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be govern¬ 
ed or tamed. 

INTRANQUI'LLITY, s. a state of restlessness. 

INTRA'NSITIVE, a. in Grammar, a verb which signifies an 
action not conceived as having an effect upon an object; as, 
atrro, I run. 

INTRANSMUTABLE, a. unchangeable to any other sub¬ 
stance or metal. 

To INTRE'ASURE, v. a. to lay up as in a treasury. 

To INTRE'NCII, v. a. [in and trencher, Fr.] to invade 
or encroach upon what belongs to another. To mark with 
hollows like trenches. In War, to fortify with a ditch or 
trench. . 

INTRli'NCIIANT, a. not to be separated by cutting, but 
immediately closing again. 

INTRENCH.M ENT, s. a trench or work, which defends a 
post from the attacks of an enemy. 

INTREPID, a. [inlrcpiihis, I.at.] not affected with fear at 
the prospect of danger. 

INTI!EPI'DITY, s. [intrepidite, Fr.] a disposition of mind 
unaffected with fear at the prospect of danger. Synon. Re¬ 
solution either banishes fear or surmounts it, and is staunch on 
all occasions. Courage is impatient to attack, undertakes 
boldly, and is not lessened by difficulty. Valour acts with 
rigour, gives no way to resistance, but pursues an enterprise 
in spite of opposition. Bravery knows no fear; it runs nobly 
into danger, and prefers honour to life itself. Intrepidity en¬ 
counters the greatest pain with the utmost coolness, and dares 
even present death. 

INTREPIDLY, ad. in such a manner as to be unaffactcd 
with fear tit the prospect of danger. 

1 'NTRICACY, s. a state of a thing much entangled; per¬ 
plexity arising from a complication of facts. 

I'NTRICATK, a. [intricatus, Lat.] entangled; perplexed ; 
obscure or difficult. 

I'NTRICATEI.Y, ad. in such a mannet as to perplex. 

I' NT It 1 C ATP, N ESN, s. the quality of being so perplexed 
and complicated as not to be easily explained. 

INTItl'GUE, in-treeg, s. [ intrigue , Fr.] a plot or amour 
carried on with great artifice by lovers. In Poetry, the 
plot of a fable, or an artful complication of circumstances 
which embarrass the. personages, and keeps the minds of the 
audience in suspense, and unable to determine the event of the 
play.. 

To INTRI'GUE, in-treeg, v. n. to form plots; to carry on 
an amour by stratagems and artifices. 

INTRI'GUER, in-treeg-er, s. one who forms plots, carries 
on private amours with women, or busies himself in secret 
transactions. 

INTIU'GUINGLY, in-trceg-ing-ly, ad. with artifice or secret 
plotting. 

INTIU'NSIC, a. [intrinsecus, Lat.] inward; real; true; in its 
own nature. 

INTIU'NSICAL, (Johnson thinks this word and its deriva¬ 
tives should be spelt intrinsccal , intrinsecally, agreeable to its 
etymology intrinsecus, Lat.) a. internal; solid ; real. 

INTRI'NSICALLY, ad. internally; really ; in its own na¬ 
ture. 


INTRl'NSICATE, a. perplexed ; entangled. 

To INTRODU'CE, v. a. [introduce, Lat.] to conduct; to 
give entrance to; to usher into a place, or to a person; to bring 
any thing into practice or notice. 

INTRODU'CER, s. one who conducts or ushers into a place, 
or to a person; one who brings any thing into use, practice, 01 
notice. 

INTRODUCTION, *. [introductio, Lat.] the act of ush¬ 
ering or conducting into a place, or to a person; the state of 
being ushered; the act of bringing any thing new into notice 
or practice; a discourse prefixed to a book, containing some¬ 
thing necessary to give a true idea of the manner in which the 
subject is treated of, &c. 

INTRODU'CTIVE, a. [inlroductif, Fr.] serving as a pre¬ 
parative, or means to something else. 

INTRODUCTORY, a. previous; in order to prepare, or 
serving as a means to something further. 

INTROGUE'SSION, s. [introgressio, Lat.] entrance; the 
act of entering or going in. 

INTROTT, s. [intrditus, Lat.] in the Romish church, the 
beginning of the mass or public devotions. 

INTROMISSION, s. [inlroniissio, Lat.] the act of sending: 
the act of giving entrance or admission. 

To INTROMIT, v. n. [intromitto, Lat.] to send, let, or ad¬ 
mit in ; to allow to enter. 

To INTROSPE'CT, v. a. [from introspcctus, Lat.] to look 
into, or take a view of, the inside. 

INTROSPE'CTION, s. a view of the inside. An internal 
view of its power or state, applied to the mind. 

INTROVE'NIENT, a. [intro and veniens, Lat.] entering or 
coming in. 

To INTRUDE, v. n. [intrude, Lat.] to come in without in¬ 
vitation or permission; to thrust one’s self rudely into com • 
pany or business; to undertake a thing without being per¬ 
mitted, called to it, or qualified for it. 

INTRUDER, s. one who forces himself into company 
or affairs without permission, qualification, or being wel¬ 
come. 

INTRUSION, s. [iutihsio, Lat.] the act of forcing any per¬ 
son or thing into anv place or state ; encroachment upon any 
person or state ; entrance without invitation or welcome. 

To INTRUST, v. a. to treat with confidence; to charge 
with any secret commission, or any tiling of value". 

INTUITION, s. [intuilus, Lat.j the sight of any thing: a 
conception, applied generally to the act of the mind, whcrchv 
it has an immediate knowledge of any thing, without any de¬ 
ductions of reason. 

INTU ITIVE, a. [intuilivus, Lat.] seen by the mind imme¬ 
diately, without the deductions of reason. Seeing, or actual 
sight, opposed to belief. Having the power of discovering 
truths immediately, without reasoning. 

INTUITIVELY, ad. [ iuluiticcmcut . Fr.] by a glance or im¬ 
mediate application of the mind. “ God sees all tilings in¬ 
tuitively'' Baker. 

INTUMESCENCE, or INTU M E'SCENCY, s. [from in- 
tumcsco, Lat.] a swelling; a tumor; the act or state of swelling 
or raising above its usual height. 

INTURGE'SCF.NCE, s. [from in and turgcsco, Lat.] swell¬ 
ing ; the act or state of swelling. 

To INTWI'NE, t\ a. to twist or wreathe together like twine; 
to twist round. 

To INVA'DE, v. a. [invado, Lat.] to enter into a country in 
a warlike manner; to attack ; to assail or assault; to seize on 
like an enemy. “ To invade another’s right.” 

INVA'DF.it, s. one who enters into the possessions or do.111- ■ 
nions of another, and attacks them as an enemy: one who as¬ 
sails or attacks; one who encroaches or intrudes. 
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INVALE'SCENCE, j. [from invalesco, Lat.] want of 
health. 

INVA'LID, a. [i invalidu>, Lat.] weak, applied to bodily 
strength. Of no force or cogency, applied to argument. 
Used substantively for soldiers that arc worn out with age, 
or by the casualties of war rendered unfit for further service 
in the field. In this Bcnse it is pronounced like the Ftench 
invaleed. 

To INVALIDATE, v. a. to weaken; to deprive of force or 
efficacy. 

I'NvALIDE, t. [invalide, Fr.]' one disabled by sickness or 
hurts. 

INVALIDITY, *. [invalidity, Fr.] want of force or cogency, 
applied generally to arguments. 

INVA'LUABLE, n. of so great a value as to be above con¬ 
ception or estimation. 

INVA'RIABLE, a. [invariable, Fr.] not changing; without 
varying. 

INVA'RIABLENESS, *. the quality of being always the 
same: constant, or without change. 

INVA'RLABLY, ad. without changing; unchangeably; con¬ 
stantly. 

INVA'SION, *. [invasio, Lat.] the entrance or attack 
of an enemy on the possessions or dominions of another; 
an encroachment, or unlawful attack on the rights ol an¬ 
other. 

INVA'SIVE, a. entering like an enemy on the bounds of 
another; encroaching on the rights of another. 

INVECTIVE, s. [from inreho, l.at.] a reproachful, cen¬ 
sorious, or scandalous expression, whether in writing or in 
speech. 

INVECTIVE, a. containing a censure, scandal, satire, or 
reproachful expressions. 

INVECTLVELY, ad. in a satirical, abusive, or scandalous 
manner. 

To INVE'IGH, i>. a. [inveho, I.at.] to utter censure or re¬ 
proach ; to speak bitterly against. 

INVE10HER, s. a vehement railer. 

To 1NVETGLE, v. a. [invogliare, Itnl.] to persuade, allure, 
or seduce to something bad or hurtful. 

lNVEI'GLEIt, . 1 . a seducer, deceiver, or allurer to ill. 

To INVEI.OPE, v. a. See Envki.oi»k. 

' r o INVENT, v. n. [biventer, Fr.] to discover, find out, 
or produce something unknown or not made before ; to 
forge, or contrive contrary to truth; to feign, or create by 
the fertility of the imagination. Synon. We invent new 
things by the force of imagination. We find out things that 
are hidden or unknown, by examination or study. The 
one denotes the fruitfulness, the other the penetration of the 
mind. 

IN VENTER, s. [invrnicur, F’r.] one who discovers or pro¬ 
duces something new or not known before; a person who 
furges or asserts a falsehood. 

INVENTION, s. [in vent io, Lat.] the art of finding or pro¬ 
ducing something new ; the discovery of something hidden ; 
the subtlety of the mind, or that exertion of the imagination, 
whereby we create things that either have no existence in na¬ 
ture, or are entirely new or unknown ; a discovery; the thing 
invented ; a forgery or fiction. 

INVENTIVE, a. [inventif, Fr.] quick at contrivance; ready 
at expedients. 

INVENTOR, s. [l,at.] a finder-out or maker of something 
now; a framer or contriver of something ill. 

INVENTO'RIALLY, ad. in the manner of an inventory. 

INVENTORY, [sometimes accented on the first syllable] s. 

' inventorium, Lat] an account or catalogue of moveables; a 
list or catalogue of goods. 
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INVENTRESS, *■ [inventrice, Fr.] a female who find* out 

or produces any tiling new- . . 

INVERA'RY, a town in Argyleshire, containing upwards 
of 2133 inhabitant*. Here are manufactures of linen and 
woollen, as also considerable works for smelting iron by 
means of charcoal. One ship belonging to the town is en¬ 
gaged in foreign trade, and about half a dozen are employed 
in imports of'meal, coals, merchants’ goods, &c. exporting 
wool, timber, and oak bark. It is seated on the N. W. side of 
Loch Fyne, near which is a castle, the seat of the duke of Ar- 
gyle, 7/5 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

INVERNESS, a populous flourishing town of Scotland, 
capital of a county of the same name, pleasantly situated on 
the S. bank of the river- Ness, and overlooking the Frith of 
Murray. It has a safe and convenient harbour, and a good 
trade. Several large buildings have been erected on the 
N. side of the town, in which a considerable manufactory 
of ropes and canvass is carried on. It is a royal burgh, 
holding its first charter from Malcolm Canmore. Over 
the river Ness is a handsome bridge of seven arches. The 
salmon fishery ou this river is very considerable, and is let 
to some fishmongers of London. A little to, the W. of this 
town is the remarkable vitrified fort, called Craig Phadrick; 
the stones composing its walls appear to have been partly 
melted by fire. Inverness is 50 miles N. E. of Fort William, 
and 145 N. N. W. of Edinburgh. Lat. 57. 30. N. Ion. 4.5. W 
Inhabitants, 14,324. 

INVERNESS, the most extensive county of Scotland, 
bounded on the W. by the ocean ; on the N. by Ross-sbire; 
on the F.. by the counties of Nairne,‘Murray, Aberdeen, 
anil Perth ; and on the S. by those of Perth and Argyle. Its 
extent from N. to S. is about 45 miles; and from E. to W. 
75. The northern part is very mountainous and barren. 
The woody mountains are the haunts of stags and roes. 
The capercailzie is also seen sometimes among the lofty 
pines; the heath is possessed by wild fowl; and the lofty 
summits by ptarmigans and Alpine hares. This county has 
several considerable lakes; being divided, in a manner, into 
two equal parts, by Loch Ness, Loch Oieh, Lodi Lodiv, 
and Loch Eil; all which have been united by a canal, that 
now forms a communication between the two seas. The 
great lakes in this county are seldom or never known to 
freeze; much less are the arms of the sea, even in the most 
northern parts of Scotland, subject to be frozen in the hard¬ 
est seasons; while the Texel, and many hays and great ri¬ 
vers in Holland and Germany, are covered with ice. The 
southern part of the shire is also very mountainous, and is 
supposed to be tin: most elevated ground in Scotland. Ti e 
extensive plains which surround the lakes are, in general, 
fertile; and the high grounds feed many sheep and blink 
cattle, the rearing and selling of which is the chief trade <4 
the inhabitants. Limestone, iron ore, and some traces i,i 
different minerals, have been found in this county, with 
beautiful rock crystals of various tints; but no mines have 
been worked hitherto with much success. The principal 
river is the Spey ; but there are many others of inferior note, 
as the Ness, I'yers, Glass, Locliy, Sic. The people in the 
high parts of the Country, and on the western shore, speak 
(>aelie or Erse, but the people of fashion in Inverness, and 
its neighbourhood, use the English language, and pronounce 
it with propriety. Inhabitants, in 1831, males 44,510, females 
50,287, It returns one member. 

INVERSE, a. [inversus, I.at.] inverted; reciprocal; op¬ 
posed to direct. It is so called in Proportion, when the 
fourth term is so much greater than the third, as the second 
is less than the first; or so much less than the third, as the 
second is greater than the first. 
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INVE'RSION, s. [inversin, Lat] change of order or time, 
so that the first is last; or lust is first. In Grammar, a figure 
whereby the words are not placed in the natural and gramma¬ 
tical order. 

To INVE'RT, v. a. [inverto, Lat.] to change the natural 
order of things or words; to turn upside down, or place in a 
method or order contrary to that which was before; to place the 
first last. 

INVE'RTEDLY, ad. in an unnatural order; in such a 
manner that the first is placed last, or the last first. 

To INVEST, v. a. [from investio, Lat.] to clothe or dress: 
when followed by two nouns, it hath with or in before the thing. 
To place in possession of a rank or office. To adorn ; to grace. 
To inclose or surround a place, so as to intercept all succours, 
applied to sieges. 

INVE'STIENT, a. [investiens, I.at.] covering, clothing. 

INVE'STIGABLE, a. to be searched out or traced by the 
mind. . 

To INVESTIGATE, v. a. [investigo, Lat.] to search out; 
to trace or find out by reason. 

INVESTIGATION, s. [investigatio, Lat.] the act of the 
mind, by which unknown truths are traced out and discovered; 
an accurate examination. 

1N VE'STITURE, s. [investiture, Fr.] the act and ceremony 
of conferring a right or possession of any manor, office, or be¬ 
nefice. 

INVESTMENT, s. dress; clothes; habit. 

INVETERACY, s. [inveteratio, Lat.] long continuance of 
any thing bad. Figuratively, obstinacy confirmed by time. In 
Physic, long continuance of any disease. 

INVETERATE, a. [inveteratus, Lat.] old; long establish¬ 
ed ; grown obstinate by long continuance. 

To INVETERATE, v. a. [invete.ro, I.at.] to harden or make 
obstinate by long practice or continuance. 

INVETERATENESS, or INVETERA'TION, s. the act of 
hardening or confirming by long practice or continuance. 

INVIDIOUS, a. [invidiosus, Lat.] envious; malignant. Fi¬ 
guratively, likely to promote or incur hatred. 

INVIDIOUSLY, ad. in an envious and malignant manner; 
in a manner likely to provoke hatred. 

INVIDIOUSNESS, s. the quality of provoking envy or 
hatred. 

To INVIGORATE, v. a. to make strong ; to inspire with 
vigour, life, and spirit. 

INVIGORATION, s. the act of invigorating; the state of 
being invigorated. 

lNVI'NCIBLE, a. [invineibilis, Lat..] not to be con¬ 
quered or subdued; not to be informed or removed by instruc¬ 
tion. 

lNVI'NCIBLENESS, s. the quality of not being con¬ 
querable. 

INVI'NCIBLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be conquered 
or surmounted. 

INVI'OLABLE, a. [inviolabilis, Lat.] not to be profaned, 
applied to things sacred. Not to be injured. Not to be. 
broken, applied to laws or secrets. Not to be hurt. 

INVI'OLABLY, ad. without breach or failure. 

INVl'OLATE, a. [inviohitus, Lat.] unhurt, or without suf¬ 
fering from violence. Unprofaned, applied to holy things. 
Unbroken, applied to laws or obligations. 

I'NVIOUS, a. [invius, Lat.] not passable; not common or 
trodden. 

To INVl'SCATE, v. a. [from in and visens, Lat.] to lime; 
to daub with any glutinous or sticking substance. 

INVISIBI'LITY, (the s is pronounced like z in this and the 
two following words) *. [invisibility, Fr.] the state of not being 
seen, or not being perceptible. 


INVI SIBLE, a. [inviiibilis, Lat.] nottobeMCA* 

INVISIBLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be«#m. 

INVITATION, s. [invitatio, Lat] the act Of CaliWgOt Sum¬ 
moning ; the act of desiring a person's company- 

To INVITE, v. a. [invito, Lat.] to bid or request a parson 
to come to one’s house, or make one of a party;. to allure. 

INVITINGLY, ad. in such a manner as allures. 

To INU’MBRATE, v. a. [inumbro, Lat.] to shade; to covet 
with shades. 

INU NCTION, s. (from inunctus, Lat.] the act of smear¬ 
ing or anointing with any fat or oily substance. 

INUNDATION, s. [inundatio, Lat.] the act of flowing; a 
flood. Figuratively, a confluence or multitude of any 
kind. Cawley observes, that inundation implies less than 
deluge. 

To I'NVOCATE, v. a. [invoco, Lat.] to call upon in prayer; 
to address for assistance. 

INVOCATION, s. [invocatio, Lat.] the act of calling upon 
in prayer; the form used for addressing any being for assist¬ 
ance. 

I'NVOICE, s. [perhaps corrupted from the French envoyez, 
of rnvoyer, Fr. to send] a catalogue of the freight of a ship, or 
of the articles shipped on board, and consigned to some person 
in a foreign country. 

To INVO'KE, v. a. [invoco, Lat.] to call upon, address, or 
pray to any superior being for aid. 

To INVODVK, v. a. [invoh-o, Lat.] to inwrap, or cover with 
any thing which surrounds; to entwist or join; to take in or 
comprise ; to catch, or subject to; to entangle or jierplex ; to 
complicate, or make intricate ; to blend or mingle together con¬ 
fusedly. Synon. Persons are involved in actions or affairs 
when they are far immersed in them. Affairs or actions are 
complicated with each other by their mixture and mutual de¬ 
pendence. 

INVO'LUNTARILY, ad. not by choice; against one’s will, 
necessarily. 

INVO'LUNTARY, a. [involuntaire, Fr.] not having the 
power of choice; necessitated; not chosen or done wil¬ 
lingly. 

INVOLUTION, s. [involutio, Lat.] the act of wrapping in 
a thing. Figuratively, the state of being mixed, complicated, 
or intricate; that which is wrapped round any thing. In A 1 - 
gebra, the raising any thing from its root to any height or 
power assigned. 

To INU'RE, v. a. [in and vro, I.at.] to habituate; to ac¬ 
custom ; to make ready, willing, and able, by practice and 
custom, it generally implies hardship, or labour. 

INU'REMENT, s. practice; habit acquired by long prac¬ 
tice ; use. 

To INU'RN, v. a. to put into an urn ; to bury ; to put into 
a tomb. 

INU'STION, s. [inustio, Lat.] the act of burning, or of burn¬ 
ing in. 

INUTILE, a. [inutilis, I,at.] useless; unprofitable. 

lNUTl'LH’Y, s. [inutilitas, Lat.] want of use or profit. 

INVU'LNERABLE. a. [invuluerabilis, I.at.] not to be 
wounded or hurt. 

To INW'ALL, v. a. to inclose or fortify with « wall. 

1'NWARD, a. placed at a distance from the surface, or 
outward part. 

I'NWARD, s. any thing within ; generally applied to the 
bowels, and used always in the plural number. 

INWARDLY, ad. internally; in the mind or heart; pri¬ 
vately ; in a concave form, applied to a body bent, and opposed 
to any convexity or protuberance outwardly. 

I'NWARDNES^, s. intimacy; familiarity. 

To INWEAVE, v. a. [pret. inwove, or inweaved, part. 
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pans, inwove, or inwoven ] to mix anj thing in weaving ; to en¬ 
twine or mingle. “ Inwoven shade. Par. Lost. 

To INWRAT, (the w is mute) v. a. to wrap or cover bv hold¬ 
ing a thing over. Figuratively, to perplex, or puzzle with diffi¬ 
culty ; to ravish, or transport. 

INWRO'UGHT, a. adorned with work; wrought into the 
.substance of a thing. 

To INWREATH, v. a. to surround as with a wreath. 

JOA NNA, or Hinzuan, one of the Comora Islands, between 
the N. end of Madagascar and the contlhent of Africa, has been 
governed, for the last two centuries, by a colony of Arabs. 
The face of the country is very picturesque and pleasing; 
lofty mountains clothed to their summits, deep and rugged 
valleys adorned by frequent cataracts, cascades, woods, rocks, 
mid rivulets, intermixed, form the diversified landscape. Groves 
are seen extending over the plains to the very edge of the sea, 
formed principally by the cocoa-nut trees, ’whose long and 
naked stems leave a clear and uninterrupted passage beneath; 
while their tufted and overspreading tops form a thick shade 
above, and keep oil - the scorching rays of the sun. Lat. 12. 14. 
S. Ion. 44. 48. E. 

JOB, a canonical book of the Old Testament, inculcating 
the practice and virtue of patience and resignation. • 

JOB, s. [of uncertain etymology] a small, trifling, or casual 
piece of work ; a low, mean, mercenary, and lucrative employ¬ 
ment ; a sudden stab with a sharp pointed instrument. 

To JOB, v. a. to strike suddenly with a shaip-pointcd 
instrument; to perform small pieces of work. Neutcrly, 
to deal in the funds, or in buying and selling stocks for 
others. 

JO'BBER, s. one who buys and sells stocks for others ; one 
who does chance-work. 

JO'BBERNOWL, s. [from jobbe, Flem. and It no!, Sax.] a 
loggerhead or blockhead. 

JO'GKEY, s. a person who rides a horse at a race ; one who 
deals ill horses. Figuratively, a cheat or bite. 

To JO'CKEY, v. a. tojustlein riding. Figuratively, to cheat, 
or trick. 

JOCO'SE, a. [ jocosus , I.at.] merry ; given to jest. 
JOCO'SEI.Y, ad. in a merry, waggish, or jesting maimer. 
JOCO'SENKSS, or JOCO'SITY, s. the quality of being dis¬ 
posed to merriment or jesting. Jocoscnrss is most used. 

JO'CULAIl, a. [jocularis, Lat.) used in jest, jesting. 

• JOGULA'RITY. s. a disposition to jesting; merrimen'. 

JOCU'ND, a. [joegudus, Lat.] merry; gay; lively; full 
>f mirth. 

JOCU NDLY, ad. in a merry manner. 

To JOG, v. a. [ schocken , Belg.] to push or shake by a 
sudden push; to give notice, or excite a person’s attention 
by a push. Neuterly, to move on by jolts like those felt in 
trotting. 

JOG, s. a push or slight shake; a sudden interruption by a 
push or shake; a hint given by a push. 

JO'GGER, s. one who pushes another lightly; one who 
moves dully and heavily. 

To JO'GGLF,, v. n. to shake, or to make a thing shake. 
JOHN, succeeded Richard 1. his brother, in the throne 
of England, April 6, 1199. He was in France when his bro¬ 
ther died; where having been crowned duke of Normandy, 
lie returned to England, May 25, and was crowned the 28th, 
being then 32 years of age. His marriage with Isabella of 
Anjou before, who had been betrothed to Hugo earl or 
March, ruined his affairs in France. His passion for her 
was so great, that, to make her his wife, he divorced Avisa 
of Gloucester, under pretence of consanguinity; and with¬ 
out scruple broke through the engagement between Isabella 
and the earl of March. King John had an interview with 


the king of Scotland at Lincoln, and received his homage. 
Whilst they were there, the body of Hugh bishop of Lin¬ 
coln, reputed a saint, being brought from London to be 
interred, they both went out to meet it. and taking the 
coffin on their shoulders, bore it for some time. But 
notwithstanding this und other marks of respect shewn to the 
clergy, king John’s nomination of a person to the vacant 
see of Lincoln was rejected with the utmost contempt by 
the canons of that church; which was owing to Innocent 
HI. the then Pope, resolving by all methods to prevent 
princes from having any thing to do with the election of 
bishops and abbots. The king’s ill conduct at home and 
abroad caused great discontent among his subjects. He 
usurped such an absolute power, as made them apprehen¬ 
sive that their liberties were in danger, 'lhis alarmed the 
nobility, and put them upon forming schemes to oppose his 
arbitrary proceedings. The Poictevius having revolted, the 
king summoned the barons to attend him at Portsmouth, 
in order to pass over with him into Franco; but the barons, 
who assembled at Leicester, refused to go over with him, 
unless he would first restore them to their privileges, as he 
had promised before his coronation. The king, instead of 
giving them any satisfaction, began to take violent mea¬ 
sures against them; and they, not being sufficiently pre¬ 
pared for their defence, at lust submitted; and came to 
the king at Portsmouth ; but when they were come, he dis¬ 
pensed with their attendance, upon their paying him two marks 
of silver for every knieht’s fee. King John went over to 
Normandy, having sent the earl of Pembroke thither with 
some troops before him ; and what by the arms of Philip 
king of France, his policy and intrigues, and what by the 
unaccountable negligence and inactivity of John, the whole 
province of Normandy was reunited to the crown of France, 
in the year 1201, after it had been severed from it 3‘JO 
years, during the government of twelve dukes, of which king 
John was the last; and nothing was left to John but the duchy 
ofGuienne. But what seemed to render John completely 
hateful to his subjects, was the murder of his nephew Arthur, 
who, by an indiscreet ardour in his military enterprises, 
had fallen into the hands of his uncle, and was shut up 
in the castle of Rouen. It was at midnight when John 
came in a boat to the place, and ordered the young prince to 
be brought before him. Long confinement, solitude, and the 
continuance of bad fortune, had now. broken this generous 
youth’s spirit.; and perceiving that his death was meditated, 
he threw himself in the most imploring manner upon his 
knees before his uncle, and begged for mercy. John was 
too mush hardened in the school of tyranny to feel any pity 
for his wretched suppliant. His youth, his affinity, his me¬ 
rits, were all disregarded, or were even obnoxious in a rival. 
The barbarous tyrant, making no reply, stabbed him with 
his own hands ; and fastening a stone to the dead body, threw 
it into the Seine. This inhuman action thus rid John of an 
hated rival; but, happily for the instruction of after princes, 
it opened the way to his future ruin. Having in this manner 
shewn himself the enemy of mankind, in the prosperity of 
his reign, the whole world seemed to turn their back upon 
him in his distress. About this time died queen Eleanor, 
widow of Henry II. and mother of John. Hubert, archbishop 
of Canterbury, dying in 1205, John de Gray, bishop of Nor¬ 
wich, was, by the king's recommendation, chosen by the 
whole fraternity; whom Pope Innocent III. refused to con¬ 
firm, and ordered them to chuse cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Englishman then at Rome, threatening them with excom¬ 
munication unless they complied, which at last they did with 
great reluctance; and the pope immediately confirmed the 
election, and consecrated Langton with his own hands. John 
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imagining this to have been the act of the whole body, ex¬ 
pelled all the monks of St. Austin from their monastery, and 
banished them out of the kingdom. He wrote a sharp letter 
to the pope, unbraiding him with his unjust proceedings, and 
threatened to break oil' all intercourse with Home, unless he 
revoked what he had done. But Innocent, bent upon carry¬ 
ing his point, laid the whole kingdom under an interdict; the 
effect of which was, that divine service ceased in all the 
churches, and the sacraments ceased to be administered, ex¬ 
cept to infants and dying persons; the church-yards shut 
up, and the dead buried without any priest daring to assist 
at the funerals. King John, to be even with the pope, con¬ 
fiscated the estates ol all the ecclesiastics who obeyed the in¬ 
terdict; lie also ordered all the concubines of the priests, of 
which there were many, to be shut up in prison, and would 
not let them out without their paying large fines. And as 
there were some priests, who, in spite of the interdict, ad¬ 
ministered the sacraments, the king took them under his pso- 
tection, and ordered the magistrates to hang on the spot all 
that should molest them; which, as soon as the pope was in¬ 
formed ol, he excommunicated all such as disobeyed the in¬ 
terdict, or complied with the king’s orders. Though John 
remained still inflexible, lie was not without bis fears, as the 
people generally took part with the pope; and therefore, for 
liis better security, he raised an army under pretence of 
making war upon Scotland, and caused all his vassals to re¬ 
new their homage to him. The pope, finding that the inter¬ 
dict, which had been in force above a year, bad not pro¬ 
duced the effect lie. designed, proceeded to excommunicate 
the king, though tin; sentence was not published till some 
time alter. In the mean time John led his army into Ireland, 
against the king of Connaught, who had raised some disturb¬ 
ances there. At Dublin he received the homage of above 
thirty petty princes; alter which, having taken the king of 
Connaught'prisoner, an end was put to this commotion, and 
the whole island remained in obedience to the Wing, who, be¬ 
fore his departure, caused the laws and customs of England 
to be established in Ireland. The pope absolved John’s sub¬ 
jects from their allegiance, solemnly deposed him, and em¬ 
powered the king ot f rauee to put the sentence into execu¬ 
tion, promising him remission for all bis sins, together with 
the crown of England, as /non as he should have dethroned 
the tyrant. Accordingly, Philip made great preparations to 
invade England, hi this crisis, Pandulph came over witli 
the character of legate to England ; and so wrought upon the 
king s fears, that he rcsigtu <1 the kingdom of England and 
lordship of Ireland to the pope, and acknowledged himself 
a vassal ol the holy see. I’lnlip, notwithstanding the pope's 
prohibition, still continued his preparations for invading 
England, which the earl of Plunders opposing, he sent his 
fleet to his coast; whereupon John sent a fleet under 
the earl of Salisbury, which totally destroyed the Flench 
fleet; and this put a slop to Philip’s designs against Eng¬ 
land. Ami now the discontents of the barons having risen 
to a great height, and cardinal Lnngton siding with them, 
he shewed them the. charter of king Henry I. advising them 
to make it the ground of their demands. Hereupon they 
entered into a confederacy to stand by one another, till 
their grievances were redressed, and their ancient privileges 
were confirmed. Upon the king’s return from France, the 
barons, having prepared themselves for war, in case the king 
should refuse to comply with their demands in a peaceable 
way, came in a body to the king about Christmas, and in¬ 
sisted on the restitution of the laws of St. Edward. The 
king was afraid to give them a flat denial, but told them 
they should have an answer at Easter; at which time, in the 
year 1215, the great men, with above 2000 knights, well 


mounted and armed, besides other horse and foot, met at 
Stamford, and advanced to meet the king at Oxford; who, 
being afraid to trust himself with them in conference, dis¬ 
patched the earl of Pembroke to know their demands. They 
immediately sent back a long writing, containing the laws 
and customs of the kingdom in the time of the Saxons; and 
declared if the king would not confirm them, they would 
compel him to it by seising bis castles. John having read 
over the articles, fell into a violent passion, and swore he 
would never comply with them; upon which the barons 
chose a general knight, FitzwaUer, giving him the title ot 
Marshal of the Army of God, and of the holy Church; and 
marching to London, were received by the citizens, and be¬ 
sieged the king in the Tower. The king sent the earl of 
Pembroke to let them know he would comply with their 
demands. Accordingly both parties meeting on a day ap¬ 
pointed, in a meadow called Kmuiyincde, between Staines 
and Windsor, tile king, seemingly with a good will, though 
compelled to it by force, signed two charters, containing all 
that the barons desired; the one called the Charter of Li¬ 
berties, or the Great Charter, (Magna Charter,) and the other 
the Charter of Forests. They were not only signed by the 
king, but by all the lords spiritual and temporal, sealed with 
the great seal, and confirmed by the king’s solemn oath. 
But the king soon repented of what he had done, and sent over 
his confidants into Germany, France, and Flanders, to en¬ 
list men, promising them the confiscated estates of his re¬ 
bellious barons, as lie called them, lie also wrote to the pope, 
who zealously espoused his cause, excommunicated the ba¬ 
rons, annulled the charters, and absolved the king from the 
oath lie had taken to observe them. However, the barons 
made light of the pope’s thundering*, ai d seized upon Ko- 
chester, where was a vast, quantity of provisions which 
the king had laid up. But the foreign army being arrived, 
who were very numerous, all soldiers of fortune, John retook 
Hoohostcr; and then dividing his army into two bodies, the 
earl of Salisbury with one ravaged the southern counties, 
whilst the king with the other did the same by the northern. 
The barons, finding themselves not strong enough to keep 
the field, shut themselves up in London. In this distress 
they had recourse to a dangerous expedient; which was, to 
invite over -Lewis, son to the king of France, promising to 
place the crown on his head, if lie would come with a force 
sufficient to rescue them from the tyranny of John. Philip 
sent over his son with a numerous army, notwithstanding 
the pope’s prohibition, and his threatening prince Lewis 
with excommunication the moment lie set foot on English 
ground. That prince landed March 21, 1216, and soon made 
himself master of the whole comity of Kent, except Dover 
castle. He then marched to Loudon, where the barons and 
citizens look the oaths of allegiance to him. From this time 
he acted as sovereign. In the mean time John was in per¬ 
petual motion, marching from place to place, by all means 
avoiding coming to battle. His grief at length threw him 
into a fever, of which lie died at Newark, October 18, 
121(1, in the 51st year of his age, and 18th of his reign, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Worcester. John was in his 
person taller than the middle size, of a good shape and agree¬ 
able countenance. With respect to his disposition, we find 
him slothful, shallow, proud, imperious, sudden, rash, cruel, 
vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, libidinous, and inconstant; 
abject in adversity, and overbearing in success; contemned 
and hated by his subjects, over whom he tyrannized to the 
utmost of Ids power; abhorred by the clergy, whom he 
oppressed with exactions; and despised by all the neigh¬ 
bouring prinecs of Europe. Nevertheless it must be owned 
that his reign is not altogether barren of laudable transae- 
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tions. He regulated the form of the civil government in the 
city of London, and several other places in the kingdom; he 
was the first who coined sterling money, introduced the laws of 
England into Ireland, and granted to the Cinque-ports those 
privileges of which they are still possessed. 

JOHN O' GROAT’S HOUSE, the remains of the noted 
house, reckoned the most northerly dwelling in Scotland, and 
so called from a family of the name of Groat, who formerly re¬ 
sided here, and to whom the village and ferry, from this place 
to the Orkneys, belonged. This place has often been visited 
by travellers. It is situated one mile west of Duncansbay or 
Dungisbay Head. 

JOHN, Saint, (the Evangelist) was by birth a Galilean, 
by trade a fisherman, as was his father Zebedee, and his 
brother St. James, and from this occupation they were both 
called to be disciples and apostles of our blessed Saviour. 
He is called the disciple whom Jesus in a particular manner 
loved. He wrote the Gospel which goes by his name, in 
which the divinity and godhead of our Saviour is clearly 
asserted, against the Gnostics, who began even in that early 
age to deny it. He wrote also three epistles; the (irst ca¬ 
tholic or general, the other two addressed to different per¬ 
sons, which have always been very highly esteemed in all ages 
of the church. He is also, by almost all the ancients, acknow¬ 
ledged to be the author of the book of the Revelation, which 
he wrote while under banishment in the isle of Patinos; whither 
he was sent by the tyrant Domitian, who, as Tertullian writes, 
had before this commanded him, fbr his strict adherence to 
the Christian faith, to be thrown into a caldron of burning or 
boiling oil;-but from this danger he was miraculously delivered, 
and lived to return, under the emperor Nerva, to Ephesus, 
wheie he died at the age of an hundred years, and was there 
buried. 

JOHNA'PPLE, s. a good sharp juicy apple. 

To JOIN, v. a. [joindre, Fr.] to add one tiling to another; 
to couple or combine; to unite in concord; to unite; to 
touch, or be contiguous; to unite with in marriage, or any 
other league; to associate ; to act in concert with. Ncuter- 
ly, to grow to; to adhere; to close; to clash; to become 
confederate. 

JOl'NER, s. one who makes utensils by joining different 
portions of wood together. 

JOl’NERY, s. an art whereby several pieces of wood are so 
fixed and joined together that they seem one entire piece. 

JOINT, s. [jointure, Fr.] the articulation of the limbs, or 
union of moveable bones ill animal bodies; an hinge,-or an 
union of different substances which are let into each other. 


JOI'NTSTOOL, s. a stool made by joints, or in such a 
manner that the legs, sides, and top, join each other. 

JOI NTURE, s. [jointure, Fr.] in Law, an estate settled on 
a wife, to be enjoyed after the death of her husband. 

JOIST, s. [from joindre, Fr.] in Architecture, a piece of 
timber, framed into the girders, on which the boards of floors 
are laid. 

To JOIST, v. a. to fit in the smaller beams on which the 
boards of a floor are laid. 

JOKE, s. [Jocus, Lat.] a jest or witty expression that causes 
a smile, or raises a laugh. 

To JOKE, v. n. [jocor, Lat.] to jest, or to endeavour mer¬ 
rily to divert by words or actions; to tell a pleasing fiction. 

JO'KER, s. a jester; a merry fellow. 

JOLE, s. [gtienle, Fr.] the face or check. It is seldom used 
but in the phrase of cheek byjole. The head of a fish. 

To JOl.L, v. a. [from joll, the head] to heat the head against 
any thing. 

JO'LLILY, ad. [from jolly] in a disposition to noisy 
mirth. 

JO'LLINESS, orJO'Ll.ITY, s. [from jolly] gaiety; eleva¬ 
tion of spirit; merriment; noisy mirth. 

JO'LLY, a. [joviulis, Lat.] gay ; merry ; cheerful; full of 
mirth and spirits. Figuratively, plump, like a person in full 
health. 

To JOLT, v. a. [etymology unknown] to shake, or shock, as 
a carriage in a rough road. 

JOLT, s. a shock given by a carriage travelling in a rough 
road; violent agitation. 

JO'l.THKAD, s. a great head; a blockhead. 

JO'NAII, the son of Amittni, the fifth of the smaller pro¬ 
phets, was a Galilean, and a native of Guth-hepher. 

IO'NIC O'RDER, s. the third of the five orders of Archi¬ 
tecture, Ije-inu a kind of mean between the robust and delicate 
orders. 

JOAKIOPfXG, or Jorterkopiny, a town of Sweden, 
capital of the province of Ninoland, and seat of the superior 
court of justice for Gothland. The houses are chiefly of 
wood covered with turf; for, excepting the largest towns and 
country scats, few of the buildings in Sweden are roofed with 
tiles. They are principally covered with turf or inoss; no 
thatching being used, as both too dpar, and too dangerous in 
case of fire. In order to keep out the rain, large layers of 
birch bark are spread over the timber work of the roof, and co¬ 
vered with turf or moss. The town, which contains about 3000 
inhabitants, and has a manufacture of arms, is seated on the 
S. side of the Lake Wetter, 50 miles N. W. of Calnutr. Lat. 


so as to be capable of moving without breaking or separat- 57. 48. N. Ion. 14. 7. E. 

ing; a limb of an animal separated by a butcher from the JONQUI'LLE, jon-kwil, s. \jonqnille, Fr.] in Botany, a 
rest of a carcase; a knot in wood. Out of joint, is applied to yellow flower; a species of daffodil. 

a hone that is luxated or slipped from the socket in which it is .10'li DEN, s. [yor anil den. Sax.] a chamber-pot or close- 
used to move; and also to imply disorder, confusion, or dis- stool pan. 

turhancc, &c. To JO'STLE, v. a. [joustcr, Fr.] to rush or run against a 

JOINT, n. shared among many. “ Joint property.” Locke, person. 

United or partaking in the same possession; lienee joint heir. JO'SHUA, a canonical book of the Old Testament, contain- 
Oombined or acting in concert. ing the history of the wars and transactions of the person whose 

To JOINT, v. a. to unite in a confederacy. To form many name it bears. The whole comprehends a term of seventeen, 
parts into one. To form in articulations, or in such a manner or, according to others, of twenty-seven years, 
as to move without breaking or separating. To cut or divide a JOT, [from the Greek letter iota] a point; a tittle ; the 
carcase at the joints. least quantity that can be assigned. 

JOINTED, a. having joints; full of joints or kn< t-r. JO'VTAL, a. [ joviulis, I.at.] in Astrology, under the influ- 

JOINT hit, s. in Carpentry, a sort of plane. ence of Jupiter. Gay; airy; elated with mirth. 

JO INTLY, ad. together, opposed to separately. Tn a state JO'VIAI.I.Y, ad. in a merry, airy, or gay manner, 

of union or combination, applied to the actions of different per- JO'VIALNESS, s. the quality or state of being merry. 

JO'ULSANCE, s. [ rejouissance, Fr.] jollity; merriment; 
JO INT RESS, s. [from jointure] a woman who holds any festivity. 

ing in jointure. JO'URNAJ, s. [journal, Fr.] a diary; an account of ft 
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person’s daily transactions; any newspaper published 
daily or weekly, and containing the news of every day. In 
Navigation, a book wherein is kept an account of the 
ship's way at sea, the changes of the wind, and other 
occurrences. 

JOU'RNALIST, s. a writer of daily newspapers. 

JOU'RNEY, (the o in this word and its com|>ounds and de¬ 
rivatives is not pronounced, as jurncy, jurneyman, &c.) s. 
[journee , Fr.] the distance travelled in a day. Figuratively, 
travel by land, distinguished from that by sea, which is styled 
u voyage. Passage from one place to another. 

To JOU RNEY, v. n. to travel or pass from one place to 
another. 

.JOU'RNEYMAN, s. [journee, Fr. and man] a person hired 
to work by the day; at present extended to signify a person 
who works under a master. 

JOU'ltNEYWORK, s. f journee, Fr. and work] work per¬ 
formed for hire or wages. 

JOUST, s. [joust, Fr.] a tilt or tournament, wherein the 
combatants fight with spears, &c. 

To JOUST, v. a. [joustcr, Fr.] to run in the tilt. 

JOY, s. [joyc, Fr.] a delight of the mind arising from the 
consideration of a present, or assured approaching possession of 
a future good; the mirth or noise which arises from success; 
gladness; pleasure; happiness. 

To JOY, v.n. to rejoice; to be glad. Actively, to congra¬ 
tulate ; to affect with joy. To enjoy. 

JO'YFUL, a. full of joy or pleasure on the possession, or 
certain expectation, of some good. 

JO'Y FULLY, ad. with gladness or pleasure, on account of 
possession, or certain expectation, of some future good. 

JO'YFULNESS, s. the quality of receiving or feeling plea¬ 
sure on the consideration of some present, or certain expectation 
of some future good. 

JO'YLESS, a. without joy; deprived of pleasure; sad. 

JO'YOUS, a. [ joyeux, Fr.] glad; gay; merry; delighted. 

IPECACUA'NHA, s. in the Materia Mediea, is an Indian 
root, of which there are two kinds, distinguished by their co¬ 
lour, and brought from different places, but both posse-sing 
the same virtues, though in a different degree. The one is 
gray, and brought, from Peru ; the other brown, and brought 
from the Brazils. The gray Ipecacuanha is preferable to the 
brown, as the latter is apt. to operate! more roughly. It is an 
excellent, mild, and safe emetic, a noble rostringent, and the 
greatest of all remedies for a dysentery. 

/' PSWICH, an ancient and populous, but irregularly 
built, town of Suflolk, seated on the river Orwell, near the 
place where the fresh and salt water meet, forming a sort of 
half-moon, or crescent on its bank. Across the river there 
is a bridge leading to Stoke Hamlet. Here are several 
public buildings and a custom-house, with a good quay. 
It has declined, however, from its former consequence; the 
manufactures of broad cloth and canvass are at an end ; and 
its present commerce depends upon the malting and expor¬ 
tation of corn to London; and timber to the dillercnt dock¬ 
yards. Ithus a considerable coasting trade, and a small share 
of foreign commerce, and has lately sent ships to Greenland. 
Vessels of great burden are obliged to stop at some distance 
below the town. It is 20 miles N. E. of Colchester, and f>9 
N. F,. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Thursday for 
small meat, on Wednesday and Friday for fish, and on Satur¬ 
day for provisions of all kinds. This town is noted for being 
the birth-place of Cardinal Wolsey. Population 20,454. 
It returns two members to parliament. 

IRA'SCIBLE, a. [irascibitis, low Lat. irascible, Fj\] easily 
provoked to anger; belonging to the passion of anger. 

IRE, s. [Fr. ira. Lat.] hatred arising from considering a 


thing as capable of affecting, or having effected us with an 
injury. 

I'REBY, a town of Cumberland, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day. Many Roman antiquities have been dug up here. It is 
at present a good town; and is divided into the higher and 
lower. It is 303 miles N. N. W. of London. 

l'REFUL, a. angry; raging. 

I'REFULLY, ad. in a manner which shews great anger. 

I'ltELAND, one of the British islands, lying to the W. 
of that of Great Britain. It is bounded on the E. by St. 
George’s Channel, or the Irish Sea, which separates it from 
England and Wales; on the N. E. by a channel about 20 
miles broad, which separates it from Scotland; and on 
every other side by the ocean. It lies between Ion. 5. 4.'!. 
and 10. 38. W. and between lat. 51. 15. and 55. 13. N. 
being about 287 miles in length, and 155 in breadth. It 
is divided into four provinces, viz. Ulster on the north; 
Munster, on the south; Leinster, on the east; and Con¬ 
naught on the west. These are subdivided into 32 coun¬ 
ties, viz. Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King’s County, 
Lonford, Izjwth, Meath, Queen’s County, West Mcatii, 
Wexford, Wicklow, in the province of Leinster. Antrim, 
Armagh, Cavan, Down, Donegal, Fermanah, Londonderry, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone, in the province of Ulster. Clare, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipperary, and Waterford, in the 
province of Munster. Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscom¬ 
mon, and Sligo, in the province of Connaught. The air is 
mild and temperate, being cooler in Summer, and warmer 
in winter than in England; though it is not so clear and 
pure, nor so proper for ripening corn and fruits. It is 
more humid than in England; but this quality is pretty 
much mended, and will be more so, when the bogs and 
morasses are drained. In general, it is a fruitful country, 
well watered with lakes and rivers; and the soil, in most 
parts, is very good and fertile; even in those places where 
the bogs and morasses have been drained, there is good 
meadow ground. It produces corn, hemp, and flax, m 
great plenty; and the herds of cattle are so numerous, that 
their beef and butter are exported to foreign parts; the 
English, and foreign ships, frequently come to victual in 
Irish ports. The principal riches and commodities of Ire¬ 
land arc, cattle, hides, wool, tallow, suet, butler, cheese, 
wood, salt, honey, wax, furs, hemp, and more especially 
fine linen cloth, which they have brought to great perfec¬ 
tion, and their trade in it is vastly increased. Tliis country 
is exceedingly well situate for foreign trade, and has 
many secure and commodious bays, creeks, and harbours, 
especially on the west coast. Their laws (lifter but little 
from those of England; and the national establishment of 
religion is the same. The members of parliament usually 
sat for life, unless upon the demise of the king of Great 
Britain; but, in 17f»8, tluir parliaments were made octen¬ 
nial. Formerly this kingdom was entirely subordinate to 
that of Great Britain, whose parliament could make laws 
to hind the people of Ireland; and an appeal might be 
made from their courts of justice to the house of lords in 
England; but, in 1782, it was declared, that although Ire¬ 
land was an imperial crown, inseparably annexed to that 
of Britain, Ion which connection the interest and happiness 
of both nations essentially depended) yet the kinydom of 
Ireland was distinct, with a parliament of its own, and that 
no body of men were competent to make laws for Ireland, 
except the king, lords, and commons thereof. And some 
time after, this declaration being thought insufficient, the 
British legislature, by an express act of parliament for 
that purpose, relinquished all claim of right to interfere 
with the judgment of the Irish courts, or to make laws u> 
6 Z 
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hind Ireland in time to come. However, in 1801, an 
Union of the two governments took place, under the title 
ot the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ireland now sends 4 spiritual and 28 temporal lords, and 
105 commoners, to meet in the Imperial Parliament. The 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, as well as the council, are ap- 
pointed from time to time by the king. The native Irish 
are described as impatient of abuse and injury, quick of 
apprehension, implacable in resentment, ardent in all their 
uflcctions, and remarkably hospitable. In the country, 
there certainly remains a great deal of this amiable na¬ 
tional characteristic; and even in their towns, formality and 
etiquette are often so lost in hearty salutations, and a fami¬ 
liar manner of address, that the stranger soon feels him¬ 
self at home, and imagines the people about him all rela¬ 
tions. There are some considerable mountains in Ireland, 
the chief of which are the Knock Patrick, Sliew lllocmy, 
and Curlieu Hills. Of all its bogs, that called the Boy of 
Allen is the most considerable. The chief Lakes are 
Lough Lean, Lough Erne, Lough Neagh, and Lough 
Ooribb; and its principal rivers are the Shannon, Boyne, 
Barrow, I.ilfey, Nore, and Suir. This country is said to 
have been formeily full of woods, but the case is -now so 
dillerent, that it lias been found necessary to plant new ones, 
and to give parliamentary encouragement for their preser¬ 
vation and increase. The mineral productions of, this 
country have been little known till of late years, the natives 
in general having given themselves (at least for some centu¬ 
ries past) little trouble about them. Nevertheless, copper, 
lead, iron, and even silver ores, have been found iri the 
Irish mines; some vestiges of works of this sort appear at 
Clontarf, on the edge of Dublin Bay. In the county of 
Antrim, there is a mine which consists of a mixture of silver 
and lead, every liOlhs. of lead ore producing about a pound 
of silver. There is another in Connaught, of the same kind ; 
and one still richer in Wicklow. About 12 miles from 
Limerick, two mines have been discovered, one of copper, 
and the other of lead. Iron mines are dispersed all over the 
kingdom. There are likewise quarries of marble, slate, and 
freestone; and the earth produces, in various places, coal and 
turf for firing. 

ritlS, s. [Lat.] the rainbow. In Philosophy, an appear¬ 
ance of light resembling the rainbow. In Botany, the flower- 
de-luce. In Anatomv, the circle round the pupil of the eye, 
from whence it receives the appellation of black, blue, &c. ac¬ 
cording to the colour. 

To IRK, v. a. f yrh, Isl.] to give pain, or make weary, 
used only impersonally; as, “ It irks me.” Shalt. 

I'RKSOMK, «. wearisome; affecting with pain or trouble. 

I’RKSOMELY, ad. in such a manner as to pain, weary, or 
trouble. 

TUKSOMENESS, s. tediousness; wearisomeness. 

l'RON, s. f irew, Sax.] a well-known metal; though 
lighter than all others, excepting tin, yet considerably the 
hardest; when pure, malleable, but in a less degree than 
gold, silver, lend, or copper. It is more capable of rust 
than other metals, and requires the strongest, fire to melt 
it. Most other metals are brittle while they arc hot; but. 
this is the most malleable the nearer it approaches to fusion. 
It is the only known substance attracted by the loadstone, 
is not only soluble, in the stronger acids, but even in com¬ 
mon water, to which its specific gravity is as 7632 to 1000. 
Any instrument, or utensil made of iron; as a flat iron, box 
•row, or smoothing iron. A chain, shackle, or manacle; as, 
“ he was put in irons." In these two last senses it has a 
plural. 

IRON, a. made, of iron; resembling iron in colour. Fi¬ 


guratively, harsh; severe; rigid. Indissoluble; unbroken. 
Hard; impenetrable. 

To l'RON, v. a. to smooth with an iron; to put on shackles 
or irons. 

I'RON-HKARTED, a. hard-hearted; cruel. 

IRO'NICAL, a. in an ironical or sneering manner 

IRO'NICALLY, ad. by the use of irony. 

I'RONMONGER, s. one who deals in iron. 

1'RONWOOD, s. a hard kind of wood, so ponderous as to 
sink in water. 

l'RONWORT, s. a plant with purplish spikes of male and 
female flowers, found in high chalky pastures and moist mea¬ 
dows ; called also burnet. 

l'RON Y, «. made of iron; partaking of iron. 

l'RON Y, s. [lifitavria, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure wherein a 
person means one thing anil expresses another; generally used 
as a sneer, arid in commending a person for qualities which he 
has uot. 

IRRA'DIANOE, or IRRA'DTANCY, s. [from irradio, Lat.] 
the emission of rays of light on any subject; a sparkling; beams 
of glittering light emitted or reflected. 

To IRRA'DIATE, v. a. [irradio, Lat.] to brighten. To il¬ 
lumine, applied to the mind. To animate with heat or rays. 
To adorn with something shining. 

IRRADIATION, s. [ irradiatio, Lat.] the act of emit¬ 
ting beams of light, or glittering; the state of a thing made 
to glitter. Illumination, or knowledge, applied to the 
mind. 

IRRATIONAL, a. [irralionalis, Lat.] void of reason or 
understanding; void of the powers of reason; absurd or con¬ 
trary to reason. 

IRRATIONALITY, s. want of reason. 

IRRATIONALLY, ad. in a manner inconsistent with rea 
son; absurdly. 

IRRECLAIMABLE, a. not to bo altered by instruction, 
threats, or persuasions. 

IRRECONCTLABLE, a. [irreconcilable, Fr.] not to be ap¬ 
peased or made to agree. 

lRItECONCrLALiLENESS, s. impossibility to be recon 
ciled. 

IRRECONCILABLY, ad. in a manner not admitting a re¬ 
conciliation. 

lllRECONCI'LED, a. not atoned, or expiated. 

IRRECO'VERABLE, a. not to be regained, restored, or re¬ 
paired; not to he remedied. 

IRRKCO'VERABLY, ad. in a manner beyond recovery, or 
past all cure or remedy. 

IRREDU'ClBI.E, a. not to be reduced. 

lRREFRAGABrLlTY, s. strength of argument not to l-e 
refuted. 

IRREFRA'GABLE, a. [irrefragable, Fr.] not to be confuted, 
applied to argument. 

IRREFRA'GABLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be con¬ 
futed. 

IRREFUTABLE, a. [ irrefutabilis , Lat.] not to be over¬ 
thrown or confuted. 

IRRE'GULAR, a. [ irregularis, Lat.] deviating from, or 
contrary to, any rule, standard, custom, or nature; i in me¬ 
thodical ; not consistent with the rules of morality. 

IRREGULA'RITY, s. [irrcyularite, Fr.] the act of deviating 
from, or doing any thing contrary to, a rule; neglect of 
method or order; an action done contrary to the rules of 
morality. 

IRRE GULARLY, ad. without observation of rule, method, 
or duty. 

To IRRE'GULATE, v. a. [from in and regula, Lat.] to mak« 
irregular; to disturb the order of time. 
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IRRELATIVE, a. [in and rclahvus, Lat.] having no refe¬ 
rence or relation to any tiling; single; unconnected. 

IRRELEVANT, a. unassisting. 

IRRE'LIGION, s. [irreligion, Fr.] contempt or want of re¬ 
ligion. 

IRRELI'GIOUS, a. [irreligieur, Fr.] contemning or having 
uo religion ; impious; contrary to religion. 

IRRELl'GIOUSLY, ad. in un impious manner. 

IRREMEABLE, a. [irremeabilis, Lat.] not to be repassed ; 
admitting no return. 

IRREME'UIABLE, a. [irremediable, Fr.] admittingno cure 
or remedy. 

IRREMEDIABLY, ad. in a manner admitting no cure or 
remedy. 

IRREMESSIBLE, a. [irrcmissible, Fr.] not to be pardoned. 

IRREMI'SSIBLENE.SS, s. liie quality of admitting uo par¬ 
don. 

IRREMO'VABLE, a. not to be moved, changed, or af¬ 
fected. 

IRRE'PARABLE, a. [ irrrparabilis , Lat.] not to be n cover¬ 
ed ; not to be restored to its former state. 

IRREPARABLY, ad. in such it manner as not to be re¬ 
covered or restored to its former slate. 

IRREPLEVIABLE, a. in Law, not to be redeemed. 

IRREPREUENS1BLK, a. [irrcpreheiisibl Fr.] not to be 
blamed. 

IRREPREH E'NSIBLY, ad. in a manner not. to be blamed. 

lltREPRO'ACIIABLE, a. free from blame or re- 
proaeb. 

IRREPRO'ACIIABLY, ad. in a manner not deserving blame 
or reproach. 

IRREPRO'VABLE, a. not to be blamed or found fault 
with. 

IltREPTITIOLTS, a. creeping in; insinuating. 

IRRESISTIBI'LITY, s. the quality of being above all re¬ 
sistance. 

IRRESrSTIBLE, a. [irresistible, Fr.] superior to all resist¬ 
ance or opposition. 

IRRF.srsTIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be hindered 
from effecting its design or end; in a manner not to be op¬ 
posed. 

IttllESOLUBLE, a. [inmdfesolubilis, Lat.] not to be bro¬ 
ken or dissolved. 

IltRE'.SOLUBLENESS, s. the quality of having its parts 
not to be broken or dissolved. 

IRRESO'LVEBLY, ad. without any fixed or positive deter¬ 
mination of the will. 

■ IRRESOLUTE, a. [irresolu, Fr.] not constant in purpose; 
not fixed in one determination; continually varying in one’s 
choice. 

IRRE'SOI.UTELY, ad. without firmness of mind or deter¬ 
mination. 

IRRESOLUTION, *. [irresolution, Fr.] want of fixed and 
settled determination of mind. 

IRRESPECTIVE, a. having no respect to persons or cir¬ 
cumstances. 

IRRESPECTIVELY, ad. without respoct to circum¬ 
stances. 

IRRETRIE'VARLE, a. not to be recovered or repaired. 

IRRETRIE'VABLY, ad. in a manner not to be recovered or 
repaired. « 

IRRE'VERENCE, s. [irreverentia, Lat.] want of veneration 
or respect; a state wherein a person has not that respect paid 
to him which is due to his rank and digriity. 

IRREVERENT, o. [irreverent, Fr.] not paying, expressing, 
or conceiving the homage, veneration, or respect due to the 
character or dignity of a person. 


IRRE'VERENTLY, ad. without due homage, respect, or 
veneration. 

IRREVERSIBLE, a. not to be reversed, abrogated, or al¬ 
tered. 

IRREVE'RSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be reversed or 
changed. 

IRRE'VOCABLE, a. [irrevocabilis, Lat.j not to be recalled, 
brought back, or reversed. 

IRREVOCABLY, ad. without recovery or recall. 

To l'RRKJATE, v. a. [irrigo, Lat.] to moisten or water. 

IRRIGATION, s. [irritjalio, Lat..] the act of watering, wet¬ 
ting, or moistening. 

IRIU'GUOFS, a. [irrigates, Lat.] watery or watered. Dewy 
or moist. 

IRRl'SION, s. [irrisio, Lat.] the act of deriding, mocking, 
or laughing at another. 

IRRITABI'LITY, s. that peculiar constitution of body, 
which inclines a person to be easily affected by stimulants. 
It is often applied to the mind, and is evident in fretful tem¬ 
pers. 

I RRITABLE, a. easily irritated. 

To I RRITATE, v. a. [irrito, Lat.] to provoke to anger; to 
tease. To cause an inflammation, applied to wounds. To 
heighten any quality. “ Air irritatctli cold.” lineon. 

IRRITATION, s. [irritutio, Lat,] the act of provoking, ex¬ 
asperating, or stimulating. 

HIRU’PTION, s. [irrup/io, Lat.] the act of any thing forc¬ 
ing an entrance; an inroad, or forcible entry of an enemy into 
any place. 

IS, the third person singular of the present tense indicative, 
from the verb To Be, borrowed from is, Gotli the second per¬ 
son singular of the present tense indicative of ivisnn, Gotli. 
Sometimes the i is left out, and expressed by an apostrophe 
over its place ; as, “ There’s some.” Shah. 

ISA'LUl, tiik Proimifxy of, a canonical book of the 
Old Testament, and the first of the four greater prophecies. 
He was of the blood royal, bis father Amos being brother 
of Azariuh, king of Judah. The style of this prophet is noble, 
sublime, and florid. Grotius calls him the Demosthenes of the 
Hebrews. Isaiah prophesied from the end of the reign of 
Uzziali till the time of Manas sell, by whose order, accoiding 
to the Jewish tradition, lie was put to death by being sawed 
asunder. 

ISCIHA'DIC, is-ki-a-dik, a. [la^iacunc, Gr] in Anatomy, 
a name given to the crural veins, called the greater and the 
lesser ischias. It signifies also a disease or pain of the hip, 
and is commonly called sciatica. 

ISCIlURETiC, is-kn-ret-tik, s.[ischuretlgue, Fr.] such me¬ 
dicines as force urine when suppressed. 

1'SCHURY, *. [i’<rx«p/o, from i and ipav, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a disorder consisting in an entire suppression of 
urine. 

ISH, [isc. Sax.] a termination added to words, expressing 
diminution or lessening the sense of the word, if joined to an 
adjective ; as, bluish, tending to blue. When added to a 
substantive, it implies likeness, or partaking the qualities 
of the substantive to which it is added ; as, foolish, 
wolfish, roguish. When added to the name of a country, 
it implies something belonging to or living in it; as, Swedish, 
Danish. 

1'SICLE, s. a pendent shoot of ice. See Kiclf.. 

I'SINGLASS, s. a tough, firm, and light substance, of a 
whitish colour, and somewhat transparent, resembling glue, 
but in some degree cleanlier. It is.made from the intestines 
of a cartilaginous fish, which is a species of sturg on, grows 
to eighteen or twenty feet in length, and is found in the Da¬ 
nube, &c. In Medicine, it is prescribed in broths and jel- 
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lie* as an agglutinant and strengthener; and by wine coopers 
it is used in clearing wines. 

ISINGLASS-STONE, t. a fossil found in broad masses, 
composed of a multitude of extremely fine flakes or plates: the 
ancients made their window* of it, instead of glass. It is found 
m Muscovy, Persia, the island of Cyprus, in the Alps and 
Apennines’ and the mountains of Germany. 

I SLAND, i-land, s. [caland, Erse] a tract of land surround¬ 
ed by water. 

I'SLANDER, s. one who inhabits an island. 

ISLE, ile, s. [isle, Fr.) an island or country surrounded 
bv water. A long walk in a church, corrupted from ni/e, 
of aisle, Fr. a wing, it being originally only a wing, or side¬ 
walk. 

ISLEWORTH, a town of Middlesex, 9 miles W. of Lon¬ 
don. It is seated on the river Thames, opposite to Richmond. 
Near it is Sion-house, the magnificent seat of the duke of 
Northumberland. Inhabitants, 13,568. 

rSJ.IP, a town of Oxfordshire, chiefly noted for the birth 
and baptism of Edward the Confessor. The chapel wherein 
Edward was baptised, at. a small distance, N. from the church, 
was desecrated during Cromwell's usurpation, and converted 
to the meanest uses of a farm-yard. It is built, of stone, 15 
yards long, and 7 broad, and retains traces of the arches of an 
oblong window at the E. end. At present it has a roof of 
thatch, and is still called the king's chapel. The manor was 
given by Edward the Confessor to Westminster Ahhev, to 
which it still belongs. It lias also some remains of an ancient 
palace, said to have been king Elbelred’s. Hy the Oxfordshire 
eaual, it commnnientos with the late inland navigations. It 
has a good market for sheep, and is 56 miles N. W. of Lon¬ 
don, on the road to Aberystwith. 

ISMAIL, a town of Hcssarabia. It was taken by storm 
by the Russians under General Nuwarrow on the 2‘2d of De¬ 
cember 1790; and it is said, that the long siege and the 
capture did not cost less than ‘20,000 men. The most atro¬ 
cious part of the transaction was, that the garrison, (whose 
firmness would have received, from a less sanguinary foe, 
the highest, applause) were massacred by the merciless con¬ 
querors, to the amount of, by their own account, 30,000 
men, and the place was abandoned to the fury of the bru¬ 
tal soldiery. Email is seated on the north side of the 
Danube, 1-10 miles S. W. of Ockzahow. Lat. 45. 11. N. 
Ion. 29. 30. E. 

ISO CHRONAL, or ISO CHRONOUS, a. [from Woe, and 
\jwmr, Gr.] is applied to such vibrations of a pendulum as are 
performed in the same space of time. 

I SOLATED, a. a term in architecture, signifying alone, se¬ 
parate, detached. 

I SO PE 111 METRICAL, s. [from Woe, and irept, and fttrp nr, 
Cr.] in Geometry, are such figures as have equal perimeters, or 
circumferences, of which the circle is the greatest. 

ISOSCELES, s. [isosce/c, Fr.] applied to a triangle which has 
two sides equal. 

I'SPA HAN, a celebrated city of Asia, and capital of Per¬ 
sia, thought by some to be the finest city in the East. It 
stands in the middle of a plain, surrounded on all sides with 
■maintains, at eight miles' distance, which rise gradually in 
the form of an amphitheatre. There is no river, except a 
small one, called Scndcrut, which supplies almost all the 
houses with water. It is 20 miles in circumference, with 
well-built bouses, and Hat roofs, cm which they walk, eat, and 
be, in the summer-time, for the sake of the cool air. Hero 
are a great number of magnificent palaces, and that of the 
king is two miles and a half in circumference. There are 
160 mosques, 1800 large caravansaries, about 200 public 
baths, a prodigious number of coffee-houses, and very fine 


bazars and streets, on which are canals planted on each side 
with trees. The streets are not paved, but always dean, 
on account of the dryness of tire air, for it «ddom runs or 
snows here. Near this city, about A. D. .1030, was fought 
a great battle between Tangrolipix,. general of the Turks, 
and Mahomet, sultan of Persia, (who had revoked from 
the great caliph of the Saracens,) in which the sultan hap¬ 
pening to break his neck by a fall from his horse, the king¬ 
dom by the agreement of both armies, devolved to the Turk¬ 
ish general. This was the beginning of the kingdom of the 
Seljukian Turks in Persia, which prospered near 200 years, till 
its overthrow hv Hoccata, the son of Zingis, the great cham 
of Tartary. It is 265 miles N. E. of Bussorah, 300 S. of the 
Caspian sea, and 1400 S. E. of Constantinople. l.on. 52; 55. 
E. lat. 32. 25. N. 

ISSEQUl'BO, or Esse'juibo, a flocrishing settlement in 
Guiana, S. America, contiguous to that of Demerary, and 8 
nr 10 miles W. of the town of Surinam. It is seated on the 
river Issequibo, which is about three leagues wide at its 
mouth, and runs into the Atlantic in lat. 6. 45. N. and Ion. 
63. ‘20. W. being more than 300 miles long. IU principal 
productions are sugar, coffee, and cotton. It was ceded to 
England in 1814. With Demerara it contains about 3000 
whites, 6500 free coloured, and 70,000 slaves. 

I SRAELITES,the descendants of Israel or Jacob, who 
were at first called Hebrews, by reason of Abraham, who 
came from the other side of the. Euphrates; and afterwards 
Uv.w>litriG frnm Israel the father of the twelve Patriarchs: and, 


lastly. Jews. 

ISSUE, s. [issue, Fr.] the act of passing out; passage 
outwards; an event, or the consequence of any action. In 
Surgery, a hole made in the flesh by incision, for the dis¬ 
charge of humours. Progeny, offspring. The profits grow¬ 
ing from nn amercement. The point of matter depending 
on a suit, wherein the parties join, and put the cause to the 
trial of a jury. Hence, to join issue, is to agree upon 
some particular point, on which the decision of a cause shall 


rest. 

To I SSUE, v. a. [uscire, Ital.] to come or pass out at. any 
place. To proceed, applied to offspring. To be produced or 
gained, applied to funds or trade. To run out in lines. Ac¬ 
tively, to send out by authorjfy, or judicially, used with out; 
this sense is most common. 

rs.SUF.LESS, a. without offspring or children. 

ISTHMUS, ist-mus, s. [Lat.] in Geography, is a narrow 
neck of land that joins two continents, or joins a peninsula 
to the terra firma, and separates two seas. ■ The most cele¬ 
brated isthmuses are that of Panama, or Darien, which joins 
North and South America, and that of Suez, which con¬ 
nects Asia and Africa ; that of Corinth, of Crim Tartary, 


&c. 

IT, ]>ron. [hit. Sax.'] the neuter demonstrative, made use 
of in speaking of things. Sometimes it is used absolutely 
for the state of a person or affairs. “ How is it?" Shah. 
Sometimes clliptically for the thing, matter, or affair. “ It's 
come to pass.” Sheik. After neutral verbs, it is used either 
ludierously, or to give an emphasis. “ A mole courses it on 
the ground.” Spect. 

FTAT.Y, a large peninsula of Europe, having the Alps on 
the N. I Tv which it is separated from France; and it is sus- 
rounded on all other sides the Mediterranean sea. It is 
the most celebrated country in Europe, having been for¬ 
merly the seat of the Roman empire, and is now of the Pope. 
It is so fine and fruitful a country, that it is commonly 
called the garden of Europe. The air is temperate and 
wholesome, except in the territory of the Church, where 
it is very different. The soil is fertile, and produces wheat, 
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rice, wine, oil, oranges, citrons, pomegranates, all sorts of 
fruits, flowers, honey, and silk; and in the kingdom of 
Naples are cotton and sugar. Hie forests are full of all sorts 
of game, aad on the mountains are line pastures which feed a 
great many cattle. Here are also mines of sulphur, iron, 
several quarries of alabaster, jasper, and all kinds of marble. 
Italy is a mountainous country; for besides the Alps, which 
bound it on the N. there are the Appennines, running quite 
across it from E. to W. as well as mount Vesuvius, which is 
a volcano, and vomits flames; besides several others. The 
principal rivers are the Po, die Tiber or Tivere, the Arno, 
the Adda, and the river Edige. Italy, before the French Re¬ 
volution, was divided into a number of states, which differed 
much in extent and importance. Between the coniines of 
France and Swisserland, on the west and north, were the 
continental dominions of the king of Sardinia, namely, 
Piedmont, Savoy, Montserrat, part of the Milanese, and 
Oncglia. To the north-east, the territories of Venice. 
South of these, the dominions of the emperor of Germany, 
namely, part of the Milanese and the Mantuan; and south 
of these, Modena, Mirandola, and Reggio. West of these, 
the duchies of Parma, Placentia, and Gustalla. To the 
south of Parma, the republic of Genoa; and south-east of 
this, that of Lucca. Hence extended along the coast of 
the Mediterranean, the. Grand Duchy of Tuscany; and 
north-cast and east of Tuscany, the Ecclesiastical State, or 
territory of the pope, between the Gulf of Venice and the 
Mediterranean: all south of this, the kingdom of Naples, 
with its dependent islands. Since the Revolution, Pied¬ 
mont, Savoy, Nice, Genoa, Ac. were annexed to France. 
The duchies of Modena, Milan, and Mantua, with Ferrara, 
Bologna, Romania, Ac. were erected into a government, 
called the Cisalpine Republic; this was afterwards, with 
some additions, formed into the kingdom of Italy, of which 
Napoleon was sovereign. With his power, have fallen his 
kingdom and principalities; most of the former reverting to 
Austria, and the latter to their ancient masters. No country 
has produced better politicians, historians, poets, musicians, 
painters, and sculptors, than Italy. The Italians generally 
are well-proportioned, but have but indifferent complexions. 
With respect to dress, they follow the fashions of the coun¬ 
tries on which they border, or to which they are subject. 
They arc affable, courteous, ingenious, and sober; hut ex¬ 
tremely jealous, vindictive, lascivious, ceremonious, and 
superstitious. In their dispositions they, are a medium be¬ 
tween the French and Spaniards, neither so gay and volatile 
as the one, nor so grave and solemn as the other. Their 
food is generally of the vegetable kind, which contributes to 
their contentment and satisfaction; and an Italian gentle¬ 
man or peasant can be luxrious at a small expencc. The 
women afreet yellow hair, as did formerly the Roman ladies 
and courtezans. Masquerades, gaming, horse-races, without 
riders, and conversations or assemblies, are the chief diversions 
of the Italians, excepting religious exhibitions, in whieh they are 
extremely pompous. 

ITCH, s. [gicha, Sax.] in Medicine, a disease whieh over¬ 
spreads the body with pustules, attended with an irritating sen¬ 
sation, and communicated by contact; the sensation of uneasi¬ 
ness caused by the itch, or appeased by rubbing. Figuratively, 
a constant teasing desire. 

To ITCH, v. n. to feel an uneasiness in the skin, which is 
removed by rubbing; to have a long and continued desire and 
propensity. 

I'TCHY, a. infected with the itch. 

ITEM, s, [Lat.] a new article; a hint or inuendo. 
Used adverbially in wills for alio. “ Item, l give and be¬ 
queath.” 


I TERANT, part. [ iterant, Lat.] repeating. 

To ITERATE, v. a. [ itero , Lat.J to repeat the same thing, 
to inculcate by frequent mention or repetition; to do a second 
time. 

ITERATION, (. [iteratio, Lat.] repetition or recital. 

ITI'NERANT, a. [Fr.] wandering; not settled; travelling. 

ITINERARY, t. [itinerarium, Lat.] a book of travels. 

ITI NERARY, a. [itiuerarius, Lat.] travelling; done, on a 
journey; done during frequent change of place. 

ITSELF, pron. [a« 7, and sylf. Sax.] the neutral reciprocal 
pronoun, applied to things. 

JUAN FERN A'NDEZ, an island in the S. Sea, about 12 
miles long and 6 wide. It is 330 miles W. of the coast of 
Chili, parallel with St Jago. It is uninhabited, but having a 
good harbour on the N. coast, called Cumberland .Bay, it is 
found extremely convenient to touch at, and water.—Alexander 
Selkirk, a Scotchman, resided alone on this island nearly five 
years, and was brought back to Europe about the year 1710. 
From the history of this recluse, Daniel de Foe is said to have 
written his adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Lat. 33. 40. i>. 
Ion. 83. W. 

JU'BILANT, part, [jubiluns, Lat.] uttering songs of 
triumph. 

JUBILATION, s. [jubihtio, Lat.] the act of uttering songs 
of triumph, or of declaring triumph. 

JUBILEE, s. [jubile, Fr. from jnbilo, Lat. a musical instru¬ 
ment, so called from Jubal the inventor] a public festivity; a 
time of rejoicing : a great church fi stival ci Ichratcd at Rome, 
originally once every hundred years, wherein the pope grants 
plenary indulgence to all sinners, especially such as visit the 
churches of St. Peter and Paul at Rome. It was fust esta¬ 
blished by Boniface VIII. in 1300. Clement VI. reduced it to 
50 years ; Urban VI. to every 25th; and Sextus IV. to every 
23d year. 

JUCU'NDITY, s. [jucunditas, Lat.] pleasantness, agree¬ 
ableness. 

To JUDA17.E, r. n. [jiidaiur, Fr.] to conform to the man¬ 
ners or customs of the Jews 

JUDGE, s. \juge, Fr.] one who is empowered or authorised 
to hear and determine any cause or question, real or personal, 
and presides in a court of judicature. Figuratively, one who 
has skill sufficient to discover and pronounce upon the merit of 
any thing. 

To JUDGE, v.n. [jngcr, Fr.] to decide.or determine a 
question ; to pass sentence ; to discern or distinguish. 

JU'DGER, s. one who forms an opinion or passes sen¬ 
tence. 

JU'DGES, Book or, a canonical book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so called from relating the state of the Israelites under 
the administration of several illustrious persons, who were called 
Judges. 

JU DGMENT, s. [jugement, Fr.] that power of the mind 
whereby we join ideas together, by affirming or denying anv 
thing concerning them ; the quality or power ot discerning the 
propriety or impropriety of things; the right, power, or act ot 
passing sentence; decision ; opinion ; sentence passed against 
a criminal; condemnation, or punishment inflicted by Pro¬ 
vidence for any particular crime; the distribution of justice; 
the sentence passed on our actions on die last day; the last 
doom. 

JU'DICATORY, s. [from judico, Lat.] distribution of jus¬ 
tice ; a court of justice. 

JUDICATURE, s. [Fr.] the power or province of dispens¬ 
ing justice, or hearing causes and passing sentence. 

JU'DICIAL, a. [judidalis, Lat.] practised in the distribu¬ 
tion of justice, or in a court of justice; inflicted as a penalty ; 
belonging to a judge or court of justice. 

7 A 
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JUDI CIALLY, ad. in the forms of legal justice ; in a oourt 
of justice*; before a judge. 

JUDICIARY a. [judiciarius, Lat.] passing judgment upon 

tmv thing. 

JUDICIOUS, a. [judicieux, Fr.] prudent; wise; skilful in 
any affair. 

JUDI CIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which speaks an extensive 
judgment or understanding; justly or wisely. 

IVES, ST. a sea-port town of Cornwall, with two market's, 
on Wednesday and Saturday. It is only fretpieiited by fisher¬ 
men, for the taking of pilchards. However, it is a corporation, 
and sends one member to parliament. It is ‘270 miles W. by 
S. of Loudon. Population 4776. 

IVES, ST. a town of Huntingdonshire, with the largest 
market in England for cattle, except that of Sinithfield. It 
is an ancient, large, and handsome place, sealed on the river 
Ouse, over wliieh it has a fine stone bridge, six miles nearly 
K. of Huntingdon, ami 59 N. of London. Market on 
Monday. Population 3914. 

JUG, s. [jugge, Dan.] a large drinking vessel with a long 
neck, swelling out towards the bottom. 

To JUGGLE, v. ». \jnuglcr, Fr.] to play tricks by 
‘••eight of hand; to practice or impose on by artifice end im¬ 
posture. 

.) U'GGLE, s. a trick performed by sleight of baud; an im¬ 
posture, fraud, or deception. 

JU'GGLF.R, s. one who practises sleight of hand, or per- 
ibims tricks by nimble conveyance; a cheat or impostor. 
JU'GGLINGLY, ad. in au unfair or deceitful manner. 
JU'GULAlt, a. [ttomjugulum, Lat.] situated in, or belong¬ 
ing to, the throat. 

I VIC A, an island of the Mediterranean, about 1,5 miles 
! *nv;, and 12 wide, subject to Spain. It is mountainous, but 
T-ti il«; in corn, wine, and fruits ; and is remarkable for the great 
quantity of salt made in it. It is .50 miles S. W.of Majorca. 
The capital is of the same name, which is little more than a for¬ 
tress, is seated on a bay, with a good harbour. Lat. 39. 30. 

N. Ion. 1. 25. E. 

.JUICE, (pronounced juca, both in this word and its deriva¬ 
tives) s. [jus, Fr. jugs, 13elg.] the liquor, sap, or water of a 
plant; the fluid or moisture iu animal bodies. 

JUI'CELESS, a. dry; without moisture or juice. 
JUI'CINESS, s. plenty of juice or moisture, applied both to 
plants and animals. 

JUl'CY, a. moist; full of moisture or juice. 

I VINO HOE. a town in Buckinghamshire, has a maiket on 
I riday, and is distant from Loudon 33 miles. Popul. 1648. 

JU'.IUB, or JU JUBES, s. a plant whose flower consists of 
" 'oral leaves, which are placed circularly, and expand iu form 
<*! a rose; the fruit is like a small plum, but has little flesh 
iipnii the, stone. 

To JUKE, v. «. (jtichcr , Fr.] to perch as birds do upon a 

!;<'•*.. 

JU LAI', s. | julrp, Fr.] in Pharmacy, an agreeable potion 
usually made of simple and compound waters sweetened, and 
used sometimes as a vehicle to such medicines as cannot be 
taken alone. 

JU 1,1 YN YEAR, is that formerly used in England, and 
*" vend other countries, called the old year, introduced by 
.'idius ( esur, which for three years together has but 365 
days, but every iourili year 366 days, upon account that six 
hours and 36.5 days was tin- mean solar year, and tour times 
■t< hours made one iiatm.d day; but this, bv experience, is 
found too much by about 11 minutes; so til at in about 131 
veais, this account will be oue day too late, which occasions 
the difli rence between the Juliau and the Gregorian account of 
the year. 


JU’LUS, *. July flower; also those worm-like tufU or palm* 
in willows, hazels, and walnut trees. 

JULY', s. [ Julius , Lat.] the name affixed to the seventh 
month of tire year from January, by the Romans, in honour of 
Julius Cesar, which before his time was named Quintilis.or the 
fifth, i. e. from March. 

JU'MART, s. [Fr.] a beast got from a mixture of a bull and 
a mare. 

To JUMBLE, v. a. to mix in a confused and violent 
manner together. Neuterly, to be agitated or shaken to¬ 
gether. 

JUMBLE, s. a confuted mixture; a violent and confused 
shaking. 

To JUMP, v. n. [gumpen, Bclg.] to move forward by 
raising one’s self from the ground into the air; to leap; to 
jolt. 

JUMP, s. the act of springing or raising one’s feet from the 
ground in the air ; a leap, or skip. Figuratively, a lucky 
chance. A kind of loose or limber stays, with a moveable 
stomacher, usually laced or tied before, from jape, Fr. 

JU'NCATE, s. [junaide, Fr.] a cheese-cake; any kind of a 
delicacy ; a private or clandestine entertainment: now impro¬ 
perly written junket. 

JU'NCOUH, a. [junccus, Lat.] full of bulrushes. 
JU'NCTJON, s. [junction, Fr.] union; coalition. 
JU'NCTURE, s. [jinivtura, l.at.] the line or part in which 
two things are joined together; a joint, joining, or articulation; 
union. A critical point or period of time. 

JUNE, s. [Junius, Lat. because this month was dedicated 
to Juno; or Ixicause it was appropriated to young people (ju- 
morihus) as May was to old ones] the sixth month of the year 
from January. 

JU’NIOR, s. a person younger than another. 

JU'NIPElt, s. [ juniperus , Lat.] a plant which produces the 
berries of which gin is made. 

JUNK, s. [junco, Span.] a small ship used in China; pieces 
of old cable, 

JU NKET, s. See Juncatf. 

JU'NTO, s. [Ilal.] a company of men combined in any se¬ 
cret design; cabal. 

I VORY, s. [Awe, Fr.] a hard, solid, firm substance, of a 
fine white colour, capable of a good polish, and is the tusks of 
the elephant. Adjcetively, it signifies any thing made of ivory; 
as, “ an ivory ball.” 

IVORY COAST, a country of Africa, on the coast of the 
Atlantic, between Cape Appolonia and Cape Palmas. The chief 
commodities arc gold, ivory, and slaves. 

JUPITER, s. [Lat.] in the Newtonian Astronomy, is 
one of the superior planets. He is about 494 millions 
of miles from the sun; and by moving at the rate of 29840 
miles every hour in his orbit, completes his periodic 
revolution in llyrs. 315d. 8h. 58m. 27 1 > 1 a s. but his side¬ 
real period, or the time in which he moves from one fixed 
star to the same again, is performed in llyrs. 317d. 8h. 
51m. 25Js. His synodic revolution, or the time from one 
of his conjunctions with the sun to the next, is finished in 
398d. 2 lh. 15m. 45s. at a mean rate. His contents surpass 
that of all the other planets put together, his diameter be¬ 
ing 11] of the earth’s, or about 90250 miles, and conse¬ 
quently he is 1479 limes larger than our globe. His great¬ 
est apparent diameter, as seen from the earth, is about 46* 
of a pegree. He turns round bis axis at the prodigious 
velocity of about 28500 miles per hpur at his equator, in 
9h. 55m. 36-] 3 (7 s. and therefore there are 1Q47|+ of such 
days in one of his years. The place of hlS tiphelion, atrno 
1800, was in 11 deg. 14' 11" of T.ibm, and’ his nbrth node 
in 9 deg. 6'of Cancer; the annual motion of thfe ffirther 
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being 1* 2*, and of the latter only 1'. His eccentricity s 
,’ (J of his mean distance from the sun, and the equation of 
iiis orbit 5 deg. 34' 1", Viewed from the earth, he appears 
sometimes to move according to the order of the signs, 
sometimes to stand still, and at. other times to have a retro¬ 
grade motion ; which proves that the earth is not the centre of 
his orbit. The greatest, number of days he can be retrograde, 
in a synodic revolution is 122, in which time he moves about 
13 deg. contrary to the order of the signs, llis proportion of 
light and heat is T ?J I|T of the earth’s, and density of the 
same. He is surrounded by faint substances parallel to each 
other, which astronomers have denominated Belts; and in 
which so many changes appear, that they have been sup¬ 
posed to he clouds by many writers, for some of thorn have 
been first interrupted and broken, and then have vanished 
entirely. They have sometimes been observed of different 
breadths, and afterwards have appeared of the. same breadth. 
Large and various spots have been seen on these belts; and 
when those parts of the hells vanish, the spots also disap¬ 
pear. Four smaller planets, called satellites move round this 
stupendous globe, in shorter or longer periods, as they are 
nearer to, or further removed from, his centre ; which uflhrds 
a verv strong argument in favour of the laws of gravity. The 
first, or nearest., makes a revolution round him in Id. ISh. 
27m. 33s. at the distance of 2(10000 miles from his centre; 
t’’c second, at the distance of 428000 miles in 3d. 13h. 13m. 
42s.; the third, at the distance of 083000 miles, in 7d. 
3h. 42m. 33s.; and the fourth, at the distance of 1202000 
miles, in Ifid. 1Gb. 32m. 8s. All of them, by reason of their 
minense distance from us, seem to keep near their primary ; 
md their apparent motion is like that of a pendulum, going 
dternately from their greatest distance on one side to their 
■reatest distance on the other, sometimes in a straight line, 
•ut more frequently in an elliptic curve. When a satellite 
•s in its superior semicircle, or that half of its orbit which is 
more distant from the earth than Jupiter is, its motion ap¬ 
pears to us direct, according to the order of the signs; but 
in its inferior semicircle its motion appears retrograde, and 
both these motions seem quicker the nearer the satellites 
are to the centre of their primacy, slower the more distant 
they are, and at the greatest distance of all they appear for 
a short time, to be stationary. The synodical revolutions of 
the four satellites respectively are; Id. 18h. 28m. 38s.—3d. 
13h. 17m. 54s.—7d. 3h. 59m. 30s.—and lOd. 18h. 5m. 7s. 
Their distances from Jupiter in semidiameters of that planet 
are respectively, ■ r >n!\u>- 9f*>7n- 15 n>"y- an(l From 

the four satellites, the inhabitants of Jupiter will have four 
different kinds of months; the first divides his year into 
24474 J parts, the 2d into 1218 J J parts, the third into 604^} 
parts, and 4th into 258- r , . f parts; so that the whole num¬ 
ber of months in his year will he 4529, J,. The three first 
satellites are eclipsed in every revolution, imt the orbit of the 
4th is so much inclined to the plane of Jupiter’s orbit, that it 
escapes being eclipsed 2 years in every 0. The. duration of a 
central eclipse of each of the satellites, beginning with the 
first, is, respectively, 2b. 15m. 50s.—2h. 51ui. 20s.—3h. 34m. 
—and 4h. 40m. The eclipses of these satellites arc of excel¬ 
lent use in determining the longitude of places on land. Ob¬ 
scurations of the sun to this planet happen almost every day, 
and with very good telescopes the circular shades of the satel¬ 
lites have been observed to pass over certain portions of his en¬ 
lightened disk, in the same manner that the shade of our moon 
passes over the earth. Among the Alchemists, Jupiter signi¬ 
fies the philosopher’s stone. Astrologers signify by it, magi¬ 
strates, scholars* riches, pleasures, religion. 

JU RAT, *■ [juratus, Lat.] a magistrate of the nature of an 
alderman. 


JURATORY, a. [juratuire, Fr.] by means of; or by giving 
an oath. 

JUiU’DICAL, a. \ juridirtts, Lat.] acting in the distribution 
of justice ; used in the courts of justice. 

JURIDICALLY, ad. with legal authority; according to 
forms of justice. 

JURISCONSULT, s. [jurisconsultis, Lat.] one who uives 
his opinion in cases of law. 

JURISDICTION, s. f jurisdictio, Lat.] legal aulhoiiy ; ex¬ 
tent of power; a district to which authority belongs. 

JURlSPJiUDENOF., s. [jurisprudents, La'..] the science 
of the law, cither civil or common. 

JU RIST, s. [juristc, Fr.J one who professes the science of 
the law ; a civilian. 

JUROR, s. [from jure, Lat.] one who serves on a jury. 

JURY, [jure, Fr.] a company of men, consistin' of 
twelve or twenty-four, and sworn to deliver a truth upon such 
evidence as shall he laid la-fore them touching the cans - 'hey 
are to decide. The grand jury consists ordinarily of twenty- 
four grave and substantial gentlemen, or some of them yeomen, 
chosen out of the whole shire by the sheriff, to consider of all 
hills of indictment preferred to the court; which they approve 
of by writing hillu vrra, or disallow by writing ignoramus, on 
them. 

JURYMAN, s. one who is impannelh-d on a jury. 

JURYMAST, s. something set up in the room of a mast lost 
in a flight or storm. 

JUST, a. \Justus, Lat.] unbiassed in distribution of justice ; 
honest, in dealing with others; exact, proper, accurate, or 
agreeable to the standard of justice ; virtuous, or living cotn- 
fonmiblv to the laws of morality; true ; well-grounded ; pro¬ 
portionate ; regular. 

JUST, ad. exactly; merely, or barely. Just enmnrh." 
Dryd. Nearly, or not far from. “ Just at the point of death." 
Temple. 

JUST, *. a mock encounter on horseback. See Jovst. 

JUSTICE, s. [justicia, Lat] the virtue whereby we 
give every one their due, inflict punishment on those that 
deserve it, and acquit the innocent after a fair trial. Figu¬ 
ratively, punishment; right, or the act. whereby a person as¬ 
serts his rights. In Law, it is a person deputed by the king 
to administer justice to his subjects. Lord Chief Justice 0 , 
the King's Bench, is a lord by his office, and chief of the rest: 
he determines all such pleas as concern offences committed 
against the crown, dignity, or peace of the king. Lord 
Chief Justice of the Common Phas, is a lord by his office, and 
formerly did hear and determine all causes in common Law ; 
from whence arose his title. Justice of the Forest, is a lotd 
by his office, and with his assistants determines all offence-, 
within the king’s forest, committed against venison and vert. 
Justices of Assize, are such as by special commission -are sent 
into the country to take assizes. Justices in Eyre, or itinerant 
justices, are so called from erre, Fr. a journey, anti were 
formerly sent by commission into different counties to trv 
such causes particularly as were termed pleas of the crown 
Justices of Gaol Delivery, are such as arc commissioned to 
hear and determine all causes for which persons are cast into 
gaol. Justices of Nisi Prius, arc the Same as justices of the 
assize, and receive their name from the common adjourn¬ 
ment of a cause in the common Pleas, “ Nisi Putts Jush- 
ciarii venerint ad eas partes," i. e. Unless ‘he justices shall 
come to those parts before. Justices of the Peace, are per¬ 
sons appointed by the king’s commission to keep the peace 
of the county in which they reside; and some of those, who 
are of superior rank or quality, are called J[tsf ! ccs of' the 
Quorum; and without the presence or assent of there, or if 
least one of them, no business of importance can be trans* 
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acted. A Justice of the Peace ought to possess an estate of at 
least 1001. per annum in freehold or copyhold, for life, or for 
the term of 21 years, without incumbratices : and if a Justice 
of the Peace, not thus qualified, presume to act in that Office, 
he is liable to the penalty of 1001. 

JUSTICESHIP, s. the office, rank, or dignity of a justice. 
Used generally in a ludicrous sense. 

JUSTI'CIABLE, a. proper to be examined in courts of jus¬ 
tice. 

JUSTI'dARY, or Count ok Justiciary, s. in Scot¬ 
land, a court of supreme jurisdiction in all criminal cases. 
The lords of justiciary likewise go circuits twice a year in the 
country. 

JUSTIFIABLE, a. to be defended by law or reason; con¬ 
formable to law or justice. 

JUSTIFl'ABLENESS, s. the quality of being cleaved from 
an accusation ; the quality of being defensible by law or rea- 

SOU. 

JUSTIFI ABLY, ad. in such a manner as to be reconciled 
to law, reason, or justice. 

JUSTIFICATION, s. [Fr.] a defence, vindication, or the 
act of clearing from an accusation of guilt; absolution from 
guilt; deliverance or acquittal by pardon from sins past. 

JUSTIFICATIVE, a. justifying; serving to justify or 
prove. 

JUSTIFICATOR, s. one who defends, vindicates, or clears 
from any charge: of guilt. 

JUSTIFIER, s. oue who dears both from the charge and 
punishment of sin by arguments, by imputation of merits, and 
by pardon. 

To JU'STIFY, v. a. [justifier, Fr.] to clear from any 
charge of guilt; to absolve or uccpiit from any accusation ; to 
vindicate ; to free from the guilt or punishment of past sin by 
pardon. 

To JlJ'STl.E, v. n. [jouster, Fr.] to encounter, clash, or run 
against each other. Actively, to push, drive, or force, by rusli- 
iug against. 

JU'STI.Y, ad. in a manner consistent with rigid justice and 
honesty. Figuratively, properly; exactly; in due propor¬ 
tion. 

JU'STNESS, s. the exact conformity of things and actions 
to any law, rule, or standard; justice, propriety, or exact¬ 
ness. 

To JUT, v- n. to push or shoot into prominences; to stand 
out beyond the other parts of the surface. 

JU TLANJ ), a large peninsula of Denmark, bounded on 
the S. by the duchy of Holstein ; and on the other sides by the 
German Ocean and Baltic Sea. It is about 200 miles in 
length from N. to S. and from 00 to 80 in breadth from E. to 
W. The air is very cold, but wholesome, and the soil is fer¬ 
tile in corn and pastures, which feed a great, number of horses, 
beeves, and hogs, which are sent to Germany, Holland, &<\ 
This was anciently called the Cimbrica Chcrsonnsus ; and is 
ipposed to be the country whence the Anglo-Saxons came that 
conquered England. It is divided into two parts, called N. 
and S. Jutland; the latter being the duchy of Sloswiok. 
North Jutland is composed of four general governments, each 
of which has its bishop and general governor. They derive 
their name from the four chief cities, Aalborg, Wibonr, Adr- 
liuys, and Ripen- 

JUTTY, s. a part of a building which stands •-'at further 
than the rest. 

JU'VENILE, a. [juvenilis, Lat.] young, or youthful.. 
JUVENILITY, s. the state of youth ; youthfulbesS. 
JUXTAPO'STTED, o. placed near each other. 
JUXTAPOSITION, s. [juxia and positio, Lat.] the state of 
being placed close to each other. 


I VY, s. [ iftg; Sax-] a particular plant of the evergreens 'that 
twines about trees, sticks' to walls, or creep! on the ground. 
Its qualities in Medicine are drying and astringents its ( berries 
purge upwards and downwards; and a gum, that distils from 
its trunk, upon being any wavs cut, is reckoned * notable 
caustic, and is said to destroy the nits of the head. = 

K. 

K is the tenth letter and seventh consonant of our alpha • 
bet. Its sound is much the same with that of the hard 
c, in acre, cure, come, and of q in question, quake, Sec. ' and 
has before all the Vowels one invariable sound; as in keen, 
ken. kid, kind. K is silent in the present pronunciation be¬ 
fore n ; as know, knife, knee, knave. It used formerly to be 
always joined with c at the end of words, but is at present 
very projierly omitted; thus for publick, musick, arithmetick. 
&c. we write public, music, arithmetic, &c. However, in 
monosyllables, it is still retained; as in mock, slack, back, 
wreck, stick, &c. The Romans seldom used it, except in 
proper names, or as a numeral. The French make no us: 
of it, except in proper names of men and places; yet w: 
meet with risk, burlesk, in good authors, instead of risqu ■, 
burlesque. As a numeral, K denotes 250, and with ft das > 
over it thus K, 250,000. 

KA'LENDAR, s. an account of time. See C a lend, or 
Calendar. 

KA'LI, s. [Arab.] a plant growing on the sea coasts, whose 
ashes are of great use in making glass and soap. 

KA'LMUCS, a nation of Tartars, who inhabit that part 
of the Russian government of Caucasus, that lies between 
the river Volga, and the river Yaick (now Ural) towards the 
Caspian Sea; in all which immense tract there is not a 
house to be seen, as they all live in tents, and remove from 
one place to another, in quest of pasturage for their large 
herds of cattle, consisting of horses, camels, cows, and 
sheep. They neither sow nor reap, nor make hay for their 
cattle, so that they live without bread, or any sort of ve¬ 
getables; and in the winter their cattle fare as othpr wild 
beasts. Their food is flesh, (especially that of horses) fish, 
wild fowl, and venison ; and they have great plenty of milk, 
blitter, and cheese; but mare’s milk is the most esteemed 
among them, and from it they make a strong spirit, of 
which they are very fond, and which is as clear as water. 
They are divided into a number of hordes or clans, each 
under their own particular khan, and all acknowledging the 
authority of one principal khan, who is called orehicurti- 
khan, or king of kings, and derives his pedigree from Ta¬ 
merlane. All of them, however, have gradually submitted 
to the government of Russia, or live at present under its 
protection. They arc pagans. They wear coats of stuff, 
or silk, above which they wear a large, wide, fur coat of 
sheep-skin, and a cap of the same. Their cattle are large; 
and their sheep are of the largest kind, having great fat tails 
weighing from 25 to 30 pounds; their ears hanging- down 
like our dogs’, and instead of wool, they have soft'curled 
hair, so that their skins arc. converted into fur coats. 
Their horses are small, but swift, hardy, and strong; and 
many of them pace naturally, and trot * at an incredible 
rate. They eat the flesh of camels, cows, and sheept,- but 
universally give the preference to that o£ the horse. When 
they go upon any expedition, they have no regard- either (lo 
bridges Or boats; they no sooner come to a fiver,' thin in 
they plunge with their horses, and-sliding from their backs, 
hold fast by their manes till they'get over, and'-theh'nmihedi- 
atOlymount again, arid proceed. -They live but i4 Anbtiths at 
most in the deserts, and inhabit a most pleasant country «il 
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the rest of thevear (when it is not overflowed) tending their 
flock* and herd*, fishing and hunting. When they go upon 
an expedition, every one takes a sheep with him for his pro- 
vision, end three horses, which he rides alternately ; and 
when any of them foil, they kill it, and divide the flesh, put¬ 
ting pieces of it under their saddles, and after riding some 
time upon it, they eat it without any farther preparation, 
rheir kibbets, or tents, are..large, and surprisingly warm, 
having a fire in the middle, and a hole at the top to let out the 
smoke; they are 24 feet in diameter, and capable of being 
enlarged or contracted at pleasure; they arc all round/|he 
sides being made of a kind of checkered wicker-work, and 
the cross sticks neatly jointed, for folding together, or ex¬ 
tending; it withstands wind and rain well, and is erected 
with great ease. The small-pox is as much dreaded among 
the Kalmucs as the pestilence among us. When any of 
them are seised with it, they immediately break up their 
camp and floe, leaving the sick person in one of their kib- 
hets, or tents, with a killed sheep, part of which is roasted 
and part raw, and a jar of water, and some wood for fire; 
if they recover, they follow the horde, but this seldom hap¬ 
pens, for they mostly die for want of attendance. In a more 
extensive sense, however, the Kalmucs’ country includes both 
the Kalmuc and Mongol Tartars, who both formerly composed 
but one people. The Mongul Tartars are partly independent, 
and partly subject to China. 

KAM, a. [Erse] crooked; not to the purpose. “ This is 
clean hum.” Shak. 

KAMTSCHA'TKA, a peninsula of Siberia, in the go¬ 
vernment of Irkutskoi, bounded on the N. by the province 
of Ochotsk; on the E. and S. by the North Pacific Ocean; 
and on the W. by the Sea of Ochotsk and the Penzinskoo 
Gulf. It is about 600 miles in length, and from 30 to 200 
in breadth. The southern extremity is Cape Lopatka, in 
lat. 41. 0] N. and long. 156. 43. E. according to Capt. 
King, who visited this country in 1779. The true Kamts- 
chadales are a people of very remote antiquity, and have 
for many ages inhabited this peninsula. There are, at pre¬ 
sent, very few idolaters among them, the Russians having 
bestowed great pains, and been very successful, in convert¬ 
ing them to Christianity. Schools are likewise established 
in many of the ostrogs, where the children of both the 
natives and Cossacks are instructed gratuitously in the Rus¬ 
sian language. The Russians first discovered this country 
in the year 1697, and, in 1699, sixty Russian soldiers, 
with as many Cossacks, penetrated into the heart of the 
peninsula, levying a tribute of furs in their progress. Tl/feir 
government, considered as a military one, is miid and equi¬ 
table in a high degree. The natives are permitted to choose 
their own magistrates, with all the privileges they had ever 
enjoyed, who refer to the governor of Kamtschatka such 
cases only as, from their intricacy or heinousness, they do 
not choose to decide upon themselves. Bolcberotsk is the 
principal place, situated on the S. W. coast, in lat. 52. 55. N. 
Ion. 156. 57. E. 

KA'NGAROO, s. an animal of New Holland. 

To KAW, v. it. to make a noise like a raven, crow or 
rook. 

KAW, r. [from the sound] the cry of a raven, crow, or 
rook. 

KAYLE, t. [quille, Fr.] ninepins; kettlepins, of 'which skit¬ 
tles seems a corruption. 

To KECK, v. n. [kecken, Belg.] to heave the stomach; to 
retch at something nauseous or squeamish. 

1 To K.E'CKLE, v. a. to defend a cable round with rope. 

KE'CKSEY, s. a name given in Staffordshire to.hemlock, or 
any other hollow jointed plant. 


TqKEPGE,, v. a. [Aaghe, a small vessel, Belg.] in Na¬ 
vigation, to bring a ship up or down a narrow river by the 
wind, though the tide, pe contrary, by means of the kedge 
anchor. 

KE'DGER, or KEDGE ANCHOR, s. a small anchor used 
in a river. 

KE'DLACK, s. a weed, the same with the chamock. 

KEEL, s. \coili, Sax.l a principal piece of timber in a ship, 
which is usually first laid on the stocks in building. In 
Botany, a name given to the lowermost petal in a butterfly- 
shaped blossom, from its supposed resemblance to the keel <>1 
a ship. 

To KEEL, v. a. [caelan, Sax.] to cool, or prevent from 
boiling over. 

KEETFAT, s. [from caelan, to cool, Sax.] a cooler, or ves¬ 
sel, in which wort or other liquor is set to coo!. 

KEEL-HAU'LING, s. a punishment for offences at sea, by 
dragging the criminal under water on one side of the ship under 
the keel, and up again on the other. 

KEEL-SHA'PED, a. in Botany, applied to those parts of a 
flower that are bent like the keel of a ship or boat, as the poin- 
tal-shaft of the pea, &c. 

KEELSON, s. that piece of timber in a ship which is 
next to her keel, and lies right over it next above the floor 
timber. 

KEEN, e. [cene. Sax.] sharp, or cutting easily, applied 
to the edge of an instrument, and opposed to blunt. Severe, 
piercing, or excessively cold, applied to the winds and wea¬ 
ther. Eager, vehement. Of great subtlety, applied to tin¬ 
understanding. Acrimonious, or affecting with uiieasines.. 
applied to wit. 

KEENLY, ad. sharply, or cutting easily; vehemently, < r 
eagerly; bitterly or acrimoniously. 

KEENNESS, s. the quality of being sharp, or cutting easily ; 
rigour of weather, or piercing cold; acrimony; bitterness ..l 
mind; eagerness or vehemence. 

To KEEP, v. a. [prefer, and part. pass, kept; ce; an. 
Sax. hepan, old Belg.j to retain, preserve; to hold for an¬ 
other; to copy carefully; to observe time punctually; to 
hold; to remain in a place; not to reveal or betray a secret; 
to remain unhurt; to adhere strictly; to practise or accus¬ 
tom one’s self to. “ I keep bad hours.” Pope. To celebrate, 
applied to festivals. To observe without violation, applied 
to promises, contracts, or laws. To maintain at one’s own 
ex pence; to have in the house. “ Ktep lodgers.” Shah. 
Used with back, to restrain from doing an action. “ hop 
back thy servant—from presumptuous sins.” Psa. xix. 13. 
To reserve. Joined to with, to be often with a person as a 
lover or suitor. “ Keeping company with men.” Ilruuna. 
To keep in, to conceal; to forbear telling, applied to secret-. 
To defend from. “ Keep out the wcatbir.” Prior, ••hi/ s 
out hunger.” Dryd. Used with pace, to walk as fast as an¬ 
other. “ Keep pace with him.” 7b keen under, to sup¬ 
press; to subdue; to tyrannize over, or hold in a slate of 
base subjection. Neuterly, to remain in any state. “To 
keep his bed.” Slink. Synon. We keep that which is our 
own; wc detain that which is another’s. We keep what we 
intend not to part with; we detain what we purpose to 
restore. 

KEEPER, s. one who has prisoners committed to lies 
custody; one who holds any thing for the use of another; one 
who has the care of parks, or the superintendence of an¬ 
other. Keeper of the, Great Seal, is a lord by his office, and 
styled Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Great Britain, and 
is always one of the privy council. All grants, charters, and 
commissions of the king under the great seal, pass through 
the hands of the Lord Keeper; for without that seql many of 
7 B 
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these grants, At. would be of iio force; the king being, m 
the interpretation of the law, a corporation, and therefore 
oasses nothing but by the great seal, which is also said to 
be the public faith of the kingdom, being in the greatest 
:Meem and reputation. Keeper of the Privy Seal, is also a 
lord by his office, through wlmse hands all grants, pardons, 
ike. pass, before they come to the great seal; and even some 
things pass his hands which do not pass the great seal at all. 
He is also one of the privy council ; his duty is to put the seal 
to no grant, &c. without a warrant, nor with a warrant where 
it is against law, or inconvenient, but skull first acquaint the 
king therewith. 

Ki iETEIlSU IP, s. the office of a keeper. 

KEEPING, s. in Painting, denotes the representation of 
objects in the same maimer that they appear to the eye at dif¬ 
ferent distances from it; for which the painter should have re¬ 
course to the rules of perspective. 

KEG, s. [aupic, Fr.] a small barrel. 

KEllL , a fortress of Suuhia, situated at the conflux of the 
Kinzig into the Khine, a mile and a half E. of Strasburg. In 
the wars witli Germany, the French have generally endeavoured 
to make themselves masters of it, for the sake of transporting 
tmops across the Rhine. 

KEI'GULEY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, t> 
miles S. of Fkipton, with a market on Wednesday. Near it is 
a huge cotton manufactory. It stands near the river Aire, and 
contains 11,17(5 inhabitants. 

KELL, s. See Can l. 

KE LLINGTON, or Culhngton , a town in Cornwall, with a 
woollen manufactory; situated on the river Tamar, 12 miles N. 
of Launceston, und ‘217 W. by 8. of London. It is not infe¬ 
rior to many of the Cornish boroughs for wealth and buildings, 
having one broad street, a market-house, and a neat church. 
Market on Wednesday. Population 1388. 

KELP, s. a salt produced from calcined sea-weed. 

KELPY, s. a supfiosed spirit of the waters in Scotland, 

KE'I.SO, a handsome, and populous town of Roxburgh¬ 
shire, containing a large market-place, its principal, with two 
small streets. Population in 1831 amounted to 5000. It 
has some manufactures of flannels, linen, stockings, and 
shoes. It is governed by a baron bailey, and 16 stent mas¬ 
ters. who have authority to levy a stent, or rate, on the in- 
lial.ilants, for tlio supply of water, repairing the streets, &c. 
the former of vrliom, null 7 of the hitter, arc appointed by 
the duke of Roxburgh, who is lord of the manor. The ce¬ 
lebrated and magnificent abbey, the ruins of which still re¬ 
main, was founded by David], in 11*28. The environs of 
it are very agreeable. From the Chalkhcugh is a beautiful 
view of the forks of the rivers, Roxburgh hill, Springwood 
Park, and the Fleurs. From Pinnacle Hill is seen a vast ex¬ 
tent of country, highly cultivated, watered by long readies 
ot the 'I weed, am) well wooded on each margin. Much 
wheat is raised iu this ueiglibourhotxl, and the fleeces of 
t ic sheep are remarkably fiue. Kelso has a good market 
fm corn, and is situated on the river Tweed, over which it 
ms a handsome bridge of six arches, at its conflux with tho 
tyiot, 20 miles 8. W. of Berwick, and 42 S. 8. E. of 
Edinburgh. 

othA • > 'y 0 ^ ,r ' s ‘ a S enus °f plants, distinguished from 
siiifit-V,V. ie .i 5ame c * as ® and ord( ' r by its seed resembling a 
prickly giLwort Ure f W i° 8,H - Ck;s found in En S Iand > viz - tbe 

kelson ’ ’ s l J ,e 8tonfif ™P- 

To KEMB v a")™' of E88e *» 41 miles London, 
bai. ; also to’dress Lx, temple. 10 COmb * disenton 8 le th « 


To KEN, v. a. [cennan, Sax. kennan, Belg.] to descry or 
see at a distance; to know. 

KEN, *. view; or the distance within which a person can 

see an object. . 

KE'NDAL, nlso called Kirby Candale, (that 13, a 
Church in a Valley) a handsome town of Westmoreland, 
and the largest in the country. It has been long noted for 
iu woollen manufactures; particularly knit stocking?, a thick 
stuff, called cottons, for the clothing of the people in flic West 
Indies, and for sailors’jackets, and linsey-woolsey. There is 
likewise a considerable jannery; and fish-hooks, waste silk, and 
wool cards, are manufactured here. The mills for scouring, 
fulling, and friexing cloth, and for cutting und rasping dying 
wood, &c. are well worth seeing. So early ns the reigns of 
Richard 11. and Henry iV. Kendal was noted for its manufac¬ 
tures, sjiecial laws having been enacted in those reigns, for the 
better regulation of the Kendal cloths; and such has been the 
spirit and industry of the inhabitants, thut they have continued 
to flourish ever since, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
possessing no water carriage. Kendal is pleasantly situated iu 
a valley, among hills, upon the river Kent, or Kant, over which 
it has two stpne bridges, and one of wood, with a harbour for 
boats. 46 miles S. of Carlisle, and 262 N. N. W. of Lon¬ 
don. Market on Saturday. Population 10,015, shewing an 
increase of 1031 since 1821. It elects one representative. 

KENNEL, s. [chenil, Fr.J a Cot or place where dogs are 
kept; a pack of hounds; the hole of a fox or other beast. The 
small cavity or hollow in which runs through a street, front 
hen hi l, Belg. 

To KENNEL, v. n. to live or lie, applied properly to dogs 
or foxes, and contemptuously used of men. 

KE'NSINOTON, a village and royal palace in the county 
of Middlesex, with handsome gardens; two miles W. of Lon¬ 
don. The extensive gardens have become a very fashionable 
walk, particularly on Sundays. Population 20,902. 

KENT, a county of England, bounded on the W. and 
8. W. by Surry and Sussex; on the N. by the Thames; on 
the E. and 8. E. by the German Ocean and the Straits of 
Dover; and on the S. by Sussex and the English Channel. 
From E. to W. it is about 58 miles, and from N. to S. from 
30 to 36. It is divided into five lathes, under each of which 
are several hundreds, which contain 2 cities, 3!) market towns, 
•108 parish churches, and 1180 villages. The inhabitants in 
1831, were 234,572 males, and 244,583 females. In the soil 
and face of the country there is great diversity. The banks of 
the Uianies are low and marshy, but backed by a range of 
chalky eminences, sometimes rising to a moderate height. This 
kind of hard chalky soil, inclining to barrenness, extends to 
the N. E. extremity of the county, and thence round to 
Dover, exhibiting its nniure in the lofty white cliffs, which 
here bound the island, and produce that striking appearance 
at sea which probably gave it the name of Albion. The S. 
part of Kent, called the Weald, is a flat, woody tract, of a 
clayey soil; fertile, but unwholesome on account Of its 
moisture. It terminates in the great marsh of Roiimey. 
The midland and western districts are a happy mikttrrg of 
hill and vale, arable and pasture, equal in pleasantness', and 
variety of products, to any part of England. This County 
produces, besides the usual objects of agriculture, large 
quantities of hops; fruit of various kinds, especially cherries 
and apples, of which there are large orchards fbr the Lon¬ 
don markets; madder for dying; timber in the woody parts; 
and birch twigs for brooms, which form no mconstderabib 
article of commerce for the metropolis. The oountry inland 
from Dover, consisting chiefly of open downs, is .excellent 
for feeding of sheep; and many bullocks are fattened to ! Sat 
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extraordinary size in Romney March. Its manufactures are but 
trifling. Tnc principal rivers, besides the Thames, are the 
Medway, Darent, Stour, Cray, and Itother. Maidstone is the 
county town. It elects four county members. 

KENTU'GKY, a country of N. America, situated in its 
central parts, near the lat. of 38 deg. N. and 8.5 W. long. 
It is bounded on the N. and N. W. by the Ohio ; on the E. 
by Virginia; on the S. by the Tenassee States, including the 
country of the Upper Cherokees; and on the W. and S. W. 
by the Mississippi and the Cherokee River. It is about 
390 miles in length from E. to W. and from 20 to 150 in 
breadth from N. to S. and is at present divided into 9 coun¬ 
ties, 7 of which are Lincoln, Fayette, Bourbon, Mercer, 
Jefferson, Nelson, and Madison. The principal rivers are 
the Ohio, the Kentucky, the Licking River, the Red River, 
the Elkhorn, Dick’s River, Green River, Salt River, Cum¬ 
berland, and the Great Kenhaway, or New River. These 
are all navigable for boats almost to their sources, for the 
greatest part of the year. The soil is amazingly fertile; 
the inhabitants distinguish its quality by first, second, and 
tliird rate lands; and scarcely auy such thing as u marsh or 
swamp is to be found. This country has a tuorp temperate 
raid healthy climate than the other settled parts of America. 
Kentucky was purchased, by the state of Virginia, of the 
Indians, in 177/> } and formed into an independent state in 
1792. In 1790, the uumlicr of inhabitas-ts was 73,677, 
and in 1830, they had increased to 688,844, including 
165,350 slaves. The most considerable towns are Frank¬ 
fort the capita! , Lexington, and Washington. 

KEPT, preter and part. pass, of Keicp. 

KF/RCHF.IF, or KE'llCIHEF, s. ahead-dress. 

KERF, s. (o eorfun, Sax.] the slit sawn away between two 
pieces of stuff. 

KE'RMES, s. a roundish body, of the bigness of a pea, 
and of a brownish red colour, covered, when most perfect, 
with a purplish gray dust. It contains a multitude of little 
distinct granules, soft, anil when crushed yields a scarlet 
juice. It is found adhering to a kind of holme-oak. In 
Spain it is used as a cordial for lying-in women, and prevents 
abortion; it is also of great use. iu dying. Before the lust 
century it was understood to be a vegetable excrescence, 
but ive know it to be the extended body of an animal pa¬ 
rent, filled with a numerous offspring, which are the little red 
granules. 

KERN, s. an Irish foot soldier; also, a hand-mill con¬ 
sisting of two pieces of Slone, by which com is ground. 

To KERNE, v. a. to harden as ripened com ; to granulate. 

KERNEL, s. [cyrnel, a gland, Sax.] that part of a nut 
which is contained in the shell; any thing included in a husk 
or skin. The seed in pulpy fruit; the central part of any 
thing which is covered with a crust, hard substance, or with a 
concretion. Hard knobs formed in die flesh; the glands of the 
throut. 

To KERNEL, v, n. to ripen or grow to kernels. 

KE'RN ELLY, «. full of kernels ; resembling kernels. 

KE'RN F.LWORT, s. a species of fig-wort. 

KERRY, a county of Ireland in the province of Mun¬ 
ster, bounded on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean; on the N. 
by .the river Shannon; on the E. by the counties of Lime¬ 
rick and Cork; and on the S. by a part of Cork and 
the ooeaq. It is about 54 miles long, and front 18 to 40 bijoad. 
It possesses many fine harbours, and the southern district is 
plain apt! fertile; but a large, part is foil of mountains, al¬ 
most inaccessible,. so that little corn is produced, and graz¬ 
ing, is jnpre attended to. Considerable quantities-of beef, 
bu^r,' ; hjtksii ( .and,,talfow, , are .exported. , .it contains 84 
parishes about 30,000 houses, and 220,000 inhabitants. 


Iron ore is to be had in most of the southern baronies, ami 
here are several spas, or medicinal springs. The principal 
rivers are the Blaokwater, Feal, Gale and Brick, Cash in 
Mang, Lea, Flesk, Laune, Carrin, Farthin, Finny, and Rouglity. 
The county town is Tralee. 

KE'RSEY, s. [kar&aye, Belg. carisie, Fr.] a coarse wool¬ 
len manufacture between a stuff and a doth. 

KESTE VEN, one of the three divisions of Lincolnshire, 
containing the western part of the county, from the middle 
to the southern extremity. It possesses variety of soil; 
but, on the whole, though intermixed with large heaths, is 
a fertile country. Part of the fens in Lincolnshire are in this, 
district; the air of which, however, is more salubrious than 
that of the district ofllolland ; and the soil, moreover, is more 
fruitful. 

KESTREL, *. [quercelle, Fr,] a little kind of bastard 
hawk. 

KESWICK, a small, but neat, and well-built town of Cum¬ 
berland, consisting of one long street. It has considerable 
manufactures of woollen stuffs, flannels, duffels, ifec. and is 
pleasantly seated in a beautiful and extensive vale, surrounded 
by hills, through which flows the Derwent, 25 miles N. W. 
by N. of Kendal, and 291 N. N. \V. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Population 2159, 

KESWICK, Vale of, a romantic spot, in the southern 
part of Cumberland, lately much visiter! bv the admirers of 
beautiful scenes in nature. Here is the lake of Keswick, 
or more properly, the lake of Derwent-Water. To the 
N. of tliis romantic piere of water soars the lofty mountain 
Skidduw, near the foot of which is Basingthwaite-Water. To 
the S. are the craggy hills of Borrowdale, where the engl. s 
build their nests, and whence the Derwent derives its supple.s 
of water. 

KF.TCII, s. [cakchio, a barrel, Ital.] a small vessel used t>> 
bring fish to market, or as a tender to large ships. It. has t 
masts, its main-sail and top-sail standing square as ships do, 
and its fore-sail and jib like those of hoys. 

KETTERING, a handsome, populous, trading town, 
in Northamptonshire, with manufactures of lace, shalloons, 
serges, &c. in which nearly half the population (4009) ore said 
to be employed. It lias a sessions house for the county, 
and is seated on a river that runs into the Non, 12 miles N. E 
of Northampton, and 75 N. W. of Loudon. Market on Friday. 

KETTLE, s. [cc</, Belg.] a vessel in which liquor and in at 
is boiled. The name of po/ is given to the boiler that belle s 
out in the middle, and grows narrower towards the top ; but 
that of kettle, to the vessel whose sides are straight from the 
bottom, or grow wider towards the top: authors, however, use 
these words promiscuously. 

KETTLEDRUM, s. a drum whose body is brass, and re¬ 
sembles the shape of a kettle. 

KEW, a village of Surry, on the banks of the Thames, 
opposite to Old Brentford, and about 7 miles W. by S. of 
London. On its green is Kew-house, a royal palace, cele¬ 
brated for its fine gardens, and the king's exotic garden. 
The last has been brought to great perfection by the intro¬ 
duction of many new plants from Africa, and New South 
Wales, and is known throughout all Europe by the late Mr. 
Aituu's Ilortus Kewensis. The palace was formerly the seat 
of Mr. Mollineux, secretary to king George II. when prince of 
Wales. A stone bridge has been built over the Thames to 
Brentford. 

KEX, s. a provincial term for hemlock. 

KEY, *. [ceeg. Sax.] a little iron instrument, formed with 
holes answering to the wards of a lock, by which the bolt 
is pushed forward or backward; an instrument by which 
any thing is screwed, ti rued, shut, or opened. Figuratively, 
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at explanation of any thing obscure, mysterious, or difficult 
The parts of a musical instrument, particularly of a spinnet, 
which are struck by the fingers. In Music, a certain fun¬ 
damental note or tone, to which the whole piece is aeeom- 
modated, with which it usually begins, and must always cad. 
In Architecture, the last stone placed at the top of an mch. 
In Commerce, a bank raised perpendicular from the water,-or 
a wharf made use of for shipping or unloading goods. See 
Quay. 

KE'YAGE, t. money paid for laying, or loading and un¬ 
loading, goods at a key. 

KEWHOLE, «. the aperture.in a door or lock, through 
which the key is put. 

KE YNSHAM, a town in Somersetshire, with ^ market on 
Thursday. It is commonly called Smoky Keynsham, and is 
seated on the river Avon, over which there is a bridge, and it 
has been of note for maltsters. It is 116 miles distant from 
London. Population 2142. 

KE'YSTONE, s. the middle or upper stone of an arch. 
KIANG-NAN, a province of China, bounded on the N. by 
Changtong; on the E. by the Gulf of Nanquin; on the S. by 
Tehckiang and Kiang-Si; ami on the W. by Houan ana 
Hou-Qaang. It contains 14 cities of the first rank, and 93 of 
the second and third, which are very populous, and of the 
greatest note for trade in the empire. It is the rendezvous of 
all the great barks, being full of lakes, rivers, and canals; 
and their silks, japanned goods, ink, and paper, are in 
high esteem. In the city of Changhi, only, there are 
200,000 weavers of plain cottons and muslins. Nanking is 
the capital. 

KIBE, s. [kibwe, Brit.] a chilblain, or chap in the heels 
caused by cola. 

Kl' BED, a. troubled with kibes or chilblains. 

To KICK, v.a. [knuc.hen, Tout.] to strike with the foot. 
KICK, s. a blow given with the foot. 

Kl'CKEtt, s. one who strikes with his foot. 

KI'CKSHAW, s. [supposed to be corrupted from qvelque 
chose, l'r.] something contemptuous, fantastical, or ridiculous; 
a dish so changed by cookery that it can scarcely be known. 
The last sense is that which is now in use. 

KI'CKSEY-WICKSEY, s. a cant word, applied in ridicule 
and contempt to a wife. 

KID, s. [kid, Dan.] the young of a goat. Figuratively, ap¬ 
plied to a young child. 

To KID, v. a. to bring forth kids, applied to a shc-goat. 
KI'DDER. s. an engrosser of corn, to enhance its price. 

AT DDERMINSTER, a town of Worcestershire, the prin¬ 
cipal manufacturing place in the county, and long celebrated 
for its manufactures of woollens, carnets, poplins, crapes, bom- 
bazeens, Sic. The inhabitants are 20.865. Its former trade 
of stuffs, however, is much declined, cm account of the general 
use of cotton goods ; but its carpet manufactory has greatly in¬ 
creased ; and it is still the first market in England for pile or 
plush carpets, which, for beauty of colour and patterns, exceed 
any other. These are frequently called Wilton, from having 
hem first made at that town; but, at present, by much the 
greater part are made at Kidderminster. The silk and worsted 
t null's have also been introduced here, and employ about 2000 
bunds. 1 he goods go chiefly to Portugal, ana their carnage 
1ms been much facilitated by the late canal communications. It 
seated miller a hill, on the river Stour, 14 miles S, E. of 
Htidgeuor'.h, and 125 N. W. of London. Market o*' Thurs¬ 
day ■ It returns one member. 

KI DDLE, or Kl'DEL, s. a dam or wear in a river, with a 
narrow cut in it, for the laying of (tots or other engines to catch 
fish. They are corruptly called kettles, and are much used in 
Wales rod Kent. 


To KI DNAP, [from kind, Belg. a child] to Meal chil¬ 
dren, or human beings. 

KIDNAPPER, *. one who steals human beings. 

KIDNEY,». [the etymology unknown] in Anatomy, are two 
in number, one on each side; they have the same figure as 
kidney-beans; their length is four or five fingers, their breadth 
three and their thickness two; the right is imder the Uyer, and 
the left under the spleen. The use of the kidneys is to separate 
the urine from the blood, which, by the motion of the heart 
and arteries, is thrust into the emulgent branches, which carry 
it to the little glands, by which the serocity being separated, 
is received by the orifice of the little tubes, which go from 
the glands to the pelvis, and from thence it runs by the ureters 
into the bladder. Figuratively, race or kind, m ludicrous 
language. . 

K1DNEYBEAN, t. a plant so named from its resembling a 
kidney. 

KIDNEY-VETCH, s. a plant the same with the ladies- 
finger, found on dry and chalky pastures. 

KIDNEYWORT, s. an herb called also navelwort, and 
wall pennywort. It has alternate leaves, with central leaf-stocks; 
a branched stem, and yellowish, or greenish white, spikes of 
flowers. It grows on old walls and stony places, and flowers 
from May to July. 

KIDWELLY, a town of Carmarthenshire in S. Wales, with 
a market on Tuesday. It is seated on the Towy, and was 
formerly of note for clothing. It is 230 miles W. by N. ot 
London. 

KILDA'RE, a county in the province of Leinster, 33 miles 
in length, and from 12 to 21 in breadth. It is bounded on the 
W. by King and Queen’s County ; on the N. by Meath ; on the 
E. by Dublin and Wicklow; ana on the S. by Carlow. It con¬ 
tains 108,401 inhabitants, and elects two county members. 
It is an arable fertile county, well watered by the Barrow, 
JLifley, Boyne, and other rivers. 

KILDA'RE, a town of Leinster, capital of a county of the 
same name. It is ‘chiefly supported by frequent horse-races 
on what is called the Cnrragh, (a fine plain, containing upwards 
of 3000 acres) and is 27 miles S. W. of Dublin. Popul. 1014. 

KI LDERKIN, s. ]kindekin, a baby, Belg ] a small barrel; a 
liquid measure, containing two firkins, or eighteen gallons, beer 
measure; and sixteen, ale measure. Two kilderkins make a 
barrel, and four an hogshead. 

KILGA'RRON, a town in S. Wales, in Pembrokeshire, 
with a market on Wednesday. It is 227 miles W. N. W. o. 
Loudon. 

KLLHAM, a town in the East Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is 200 miles N. of London. 

KILKENNY, a county of Leinster, 35 miles in length 
and 18 in breadth, and bounded on the W. by Tipperary, 
and on the N. by Queen’s County, on the E. by Carlow and 
Wexford, and on the S. by Waterford. It contains 127 
parishes, about 25,000 houses, and 170,000 inhabitants. 
The surface is generally level, and the soil fertile, and being 
proper for tillage, produces corn, wool, marble, and a spe¬ 
cies of coal, which, like charcoal, bums without smoke, is 
very durable in burning, and without any blaze, produces an 
uncommon heat. The country abounds with fine plantations, 
and is, from the purity of the air, esteemed extremely health¬ 
ful. The principal liters arc, the Barrow, which bounds it 
on the E.; the Suir, which forms its southern boundary; and 
the Nore, which crosses it from N. to S. Its capital (o. 
the same name) is an ai cient, populous city, and has a tolerable 
trade. Population 23,741. 

To KILL, v. a. [lorn erly written quell, from cwellan. Sax.] 
to murder or deprive of lire.. Figuratively, to deprive of. the 
power of growing. 
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■‘Kft.T.ETt, #;‘tonfe whtr'tfepriWh*6f life,orpu<^to'd«rfhv t 

KfLLlQRANKIE, a noted pass of-PcrthShlte, nearthe 
junction oftliilTdHidl^with theGurry. It j^rahflden- 

Wniis , aS0?%‘e Highlands in Abate parts,- tend is iortbed by 
lo(^ ,l «roiWte'tn9‘ impdticlirtg' over '-tjrii Garry, which 1 ’Wishes 
;fti )a defep,‘dartonte, and -rocky channel, dverhtnre 
fohhtng'a scene of horrible grandeur. 'Portnrtly 
thii’-prSa it pass of'rtuich diffietdty and danger ; a petfi’hanst- 
ih^ oVeV a treihetidous precipice; threatened destruction to 
ihh feast‘ftiilse ntep of tlic traveller. ; At present, a fine toad, 
rormbtfiby tlie sbldieryiept by government,'gives Atf-ea'ty -ad- 
cess tb tlre ’remote Highlands; and the two sides urb joined by 
a ; ffne'ar<m." ! ' -• • •■■ ■ » t ■ .N, 

■ Kl'fef.OW.or CA’IiLOW, *. an English name for a black 
earth,,of a mixture between the marbles, ochres, and - clay, 
common iii many‘parts of England, Wales, and Ireland. '••* 

KILMARNOCK, a town of Scotland, the largest in Ayr¬ 
shire: It has'a manufacture Of carets, serges, and other 
woollen goods, and a trade m swllery, leather, Stc. It is 
seated near the Irvine, 11 miles N. N. E. of Avc, and 20 
S. S. E. of Glasgow. Population 1 18,093 Thu district 
returns one representative., 

KILN; s. (ny/;i, Sax.) a stove or furnace, contrived for ad¬ 
mitting heat, and drying or burning such things as are contain¬ 
ed in It. 

To KT'LN'DRY, v. a. to dry in a kiln. 

K I'M BO', a. frt st'lit/nlx), Ind.] crooked; bent; with the 
arms bent, and sticking out from the sides. 

KlMBOLTON',a town in Huntingdonshire; with an ele¬ 
gant castle. It is $ miles W. S. \V. of Huntingdon, and 63 N. 
of London. Market on Friday. 

KIN, >•. \cynne. Sax.] of the same family; a relation; of the 
same race. Used as a termination to express something di¬ 
minutive ; thus mannikin, a little man; mimiikiv, a very small 
pin. 


KINCARDINESHIRE, or Mearns, a comity of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. W. and N. by Aberdeenshire,-E. by the 
German Ocean, and S. and S. \V. by Angus-sliire. Its length 
along the coast is 30 miles, and its greatest breadth ‘20. It 
contains 1/5,016 male, and 16,415 female inhabitants. The 
N. W. part is mountainous, and chiefly adapted for pasture, but 
to the south of the Grampians the surface is in general fertile. 
Stonehaven is the county town. Returns one county member. 

KIND, a. [from cyme. Sax.] behaving with civility toothers; 
benevolent, Or filled with general good will. 

KIND,*, \cynuc, Sa\.| race; or class containing several 
species. 1 Kind, in Teutonic English, answers to genus, and 
soil tp spccits t a distinction not always observed. The par¬ 
ticular nature of.a tiling; the natural state of u thing. “ Le¬ 
vied lit JhWupoi'i com." Arhnth. Nature, or particular man¬ 
ner. Sort,' Used with in, implying by way of. “ In a kind of 
scorn:”' Bacon. Maimer; way. 

TtVKINDLE, v. a. [cyndc/an,Snx.] to set on fire; to light, 
or make to burn- Figuratively, to excite, to inflame, or ex- 
aS|ferate; to ctitch fire. To bring forth, applied to rabbits, 
&c. from certnoii, Sax. 

KINDLER, s. one that lights or sets fire to. Figuratively, 
Oiih tlihf iltffanirs, or excites disturbances. 

KINDLY, ad. in a civil, good-natured' manner. 

KINDLY; it. [from the substantive] of the. same m- 
tiire; ltomoggnial; suiting or agreeing with. Insinuating; 
mildl':- • ' 

‘ KTTifDNEfeS, *. civil behaviour : favourable trehtmefit;- or a 
constant and habitual practice of friendly offices, and berieVo- 
knt'actkins. , : - •' '« 

KINGWED,*. \cy)trene, Sax.J'Veltrticrti by : birth mar¬ 
riage. : ■ 


j i uRFNDREDv ifc waBse; congenial ; agreeing to the nature 
«f'8p*r»ori‘0# thing.. -t; r 

u.'KlNU, *. the oid'plurol of Cow. 

■ KTNETON, ai-town ih Warwickshire,- held, as its name 
imports, br the kings of England, if not before, yet certainly 
by Edward the Confessor, an^ William the Conqueror. It is 9 
miles- E. of Stratford, and 81 W, N. W. of London. Market 
otr Tuesday, chiefly for black cattle. 

KING, s. [c yng, Sax.] a person who rules singly over a 
people. In Englandj the king has power of making peace 
and war, and calling, continuing, proroguing, and dissolving 
of' parliaments; of enforcing old laws, determining rewards 
and punishments, pardoning offenders, laying embargoes on 
shipping, and of opening and shutting sea-ports. He is . the 
fountain of honour, and has the sole power of conferring 
dignities and titles of honour; as creating dukes, earls, 
batons, &c. In Gaming, a card with the picture of a king, 
in whist, next to an ace. The four kings are, David, Alex - 
ander, Cesar, and Charles, whose names are still printed on 
the French cards, and are supposed to represent tire four 
monarchies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that of tin? 
Franks under Charlemagne. King at Arms, is a principal 
officer at arms, that lias pre-eminence of the society of he¬ 
ralds ; of these there arc three, named Carter, Norroy, and 
Clarcncicux. 

KINGS, Book of, two canonical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, so called, because they contain the history of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, from the beginning of the reign of Solo¬ 
mon, down to the death of Jchoiachin, king of Judah, who was 
carried captive into Babylon, comprising the space of about 
550 years. 

To KING, v. a. to rule as a king; to raise to the dignitv of 
a king. 

KI NGCRAFT, s. the art of governing. 

KI NGCUP, s. in Botany, a kind of crowfoot. 

KI’NGDOM, s. [cyiivdom. Sax.] the dominion or terri¬ 
tories subject to a king. Among Naturalists, a class m 
order of tilings or beings. Figuratively, a tract or region. 
•Syxon. Empire conveys an idea of a vast territory, com¬ 
posed of various people ; whereas kingdom implies one mine 
bounded, and intimates the unity of that nation of w-hicb it is 
formed. 

KINGFISHER, s. a sort of bird. 

Kl A G GEOROE'S SOUND, the name given by 
Captain Cook, in 1778, to the harbour which lie discovered 
on the W. coast of N. America, at the mouth of a great 
river, in Ion. 126. 48. \V. and hit. 49. 33. N. But the na¬ 
tives called it Nootka, the name now generally adopted bv 
the English. Upon the sea-coast the laud is tolerably high 
ami level; Imt within the Sound, it rises into steep lulls, 
which have an uniform appearance. The trees of which the 
woods arc composed, are the Canadian pine, white cypress, 
and two or three other sorts of pine. About the rocks and 
borders of the woods were seen some strawberry plants, 
and raspberry, currant, and gooseberry bushes, all in a flou¬ 
rishing state. The principal animals seen here were ra¬ 
coons, martens, and squirrels. . Birds are far from being nu¬ 
merous, and those that are to bo sden are remarkably sbv, 
owlrtg, perhaps, to their being continually harassed by the 
natives, who take them for food, and use their feathers as 
Ornaments. The variety of fish is not ve.v great lie re, the 
principal sorts are the common herring, "a silver-coloured 
bream, and another of a brown colour." The stature of the 
natives is, in general, below the common standard; their 
fitetsons being pretty plump, though not mus ular. The 
%dmen arc, in general, of the same size and proportion as the 
men. Their bodies are always covered with red .paint* but 
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their faces arc ornamented with a variety of colours, a black, contains 144,029 inhabitants, and it elects two,county repre- 
a bright rod, or a white colour; the last of which gives them sentatives. The capital is Philips own. 
a ghastly and horrible appearance. Thev uppear to be do- KING’S EVIL, s. a scrofulous distemper, in which the 
cile, courteous, and good-natured; but tKey are quick in re- glands are ulcerated; it derives its name from a vulgar opi- 
senting injuries, and as quickly forget them. A rattle and a nion that it may be cured by the touch ot a king or crowned 
small whistle are the only instruments of music that were seen head. , . 

among them. Their houses consist of very long, broad planks, KI'NGSHIP, s. royalty, or the state, office, and dignity of a 
resting upon the edges of each other, tied in different parts king. 

with withes of pine-bark. Their furniture consists principally KI'NGSPEAR, s. in Botany, the asphodelus. 
of chests and boxes of various sizes, piled upon each other, KI'NG’S SW1NFORD, a considerable village of Stafford- 
at the sides or ends of their houses, in which are deposited shire, a little to the N. of Stourbridge, containing, together 
their garments, and whatever they deem valuable. They have with its dependencies, above 15,000 inhabitants, 
also square and oblong pails, ami bowls to eat their food out AT ' NGSTON-UPON-THAMES, a well-built town of Sur- 

of, &c. From their curing their fish in their houses, and ry, with 4144 inhabitants, so called from its having been the 
leaving their bones and fragments in heaps of filth before the residence of several of our Saxon kings, some ot whom were 
doors, and from their houses being without chimneys, their ha- crowned here. The Lent assizes for the county are held here, 
hitations have a strong disagreeable smell of train oil, fish, and It is seated on the Thames, over which it has a wooden bridge 
smoke. of 22 piers and 20 arches, 11 miles S. W. of London. Market 

KINGLIKE, or KINGLY, a. royal; belonging or suitable on Saturday. Population 2757. 
to a king. K'INGSTON, or Kyneton, a pretty large and well-built 

KI'NGLY, ad. with an air of majesty; with superior digni- town of Herefordshire, with a good trade in narrow cloth. It 
ty. is seated on the river Arrow, 15 miles N. W. of Hereford, and 

KING’S BENCH, s. is a court in which the king was 155 W. N. W. of London. Market on Wednesday. The 

formerly accustomed to sit in person, and on that account markets on Wednesday before Easier, Whitsuntide, and Clirisi- 

wus moved with the king’s household. This was origi- mas, are so considerable for corn, cattle, leather, home-made 

nally the only court in Westminster-hall, and from this it is linen, woollen cloth, and provisions, that they more resemble 
thought that the courts of Common Pleas and the Exche- fairs. Population 3111. 

quer were derived. As the king in person is still presumed KI'NGSTON RUSSEL, a town near Dorchester. Its 
in Law to sit in this court, though only represented by his manor is held by seijeantry, viz. to be cup-bearer to the 
judges, it is said to have supreme authority, and the pro- king at the four principal feasts in the year. Market on Thurs- 
ceedings in it are supposed to be coram nobis, that is, before day. 

the king. This court consists of the lord chief justice, and K'INGSTON, a sea-port town of Jamaica, in the West 
the other justices or judges, who are invested with a sove- Indies, containing about 1GG5 houses, besides negro-huts and 
reign jurisdiction over all matters, whether of a criminal or warehouses. The number of white inhabitants is about 
public nature. It frequently proceeds on indictments found 9500, of free people of colour 4,000, of slaves 18,500. It is 
before other courts, and removed by certiorari into this, seated on the N. side of the Bay of Port Royal, on the S. coast 
Persons illegally committed to prison, though by the king of the island. It is a large town, about a mile in length, anil 
and council, or cither of the houses of parliament, may be half a mile in breadth. It is laid out into little squares and 
bailed in it; anil in some cases even upon legal commit- cross streets, and is a place of considerable trade and opulence, 
inents. Writs of mandamus are issued by this court, for Many of the houses, in the upper part of the town, are very 
the restoring of officers in corporations, &c. unjustly turned magnificent; and the markets for ffesh, turtles, fish, poultry, 
out, and freemen wrongfully disfranchised. This court is fruits, and vegetables, are inferior to none. Lat. 17. 50. N. 
now divided into a crown side, and plea side; the one de- Ion. 7G. 52. \V. 
rerunning criminal, and the other civil causes. The officers KI'NGSTONE, s. a kind of fish. 

of this court, oil the crown side, are the clerk and secretary KINROSS, a town of Scotland, in the shire of Kinross, 
of the crown; and on the side of the pleas there are two seated on the river I .even, not far W. of Loch Leven, and 20 
chief clerks or prothonotaries, and their secretary and deputy, miles N. of Edinburgh. The manufactures of this town are 
the custos brevimn, two clerks of the papers, the clerk of linen and cutlery ware. Population 2917. 
the declarations, the signet and sealer of the bills, the clerk KINROSS, a shire or county of Scotland, surrounded by 
oL the rules, clerk of the errors, and the clerk of the bails; to the shires of Perth and Fife. It is about 30 miles in circuit, 
which may be added the filazers, tile marshal of the court, and The number of male inhabitants is 4519, females 4553. 
'be. ei ver. Votes with Clackmannan for one member. 

l\I NGSIiRIDGE, a town of Devonshire, with a market on KINSA'LE, a town of Cork, in Munster, sealed on the river 
Saturday. It is but a mean place ; is governed by a portrevc; Bandon. It is a very populous, trading place, and has a deep, 
wiin a population of about 1600 inhabitants. It is 201 commodious harbour, 14 miles S. of Cork. Lat. 51.41. N. 
miles VV . by S. ol London. Ion. 8. 28. W Population 6897. Returns • one member. 

A/ LI.A R, a town in Hants, pleasantly situated on KINSFOLK, *. [from kin and folk\ relations, or those that 

the edge of the Downs, near Berks, 9 miles N. by W. of Basing- are of the same family. 

stoke, and 57 K. S. W. ot Loud on. It was once the seat of the KINSMAN, s. a man who is related to, or of the same fa- 
" l -*t Saxon kings. Market on Tuesday. Population 3151. mily with, another. 

ft/A G S COUNTY, a county of Ireland, iu the province of KINSWOMAN, s. a woman of the same family with an- 
Lemstcr, 34 miles in length, and from 13 to 17 in breadth. It other. 

is bounded on the N. by West-Mnath; on the E. by Kildare and KIPPERNUT, s. a plant, the same with the pignut. 

Queen s County; on the 8. by Queen’s County and Tipperary; KERB Y L ONSDALE, a large and well-built town of Wcst- 

and <>n the w . by the river Shannon and a part of Tipperary, tnoreland, with a woollen manufactory. It is seated on the 
Ihe soil is various; in some parts it is very fertile, in others river Lon, 10 miles S. E. of Kendal, and 252 (by Halifax) 
not so rich nor so well inhabited as some other counties. It N. W, of Loudon. Market on Tuesday. Population 3949. 
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AT RBY MOORSIDE, a town in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, with a market on Wednesday. It is seated on the edge 
of the moors, near the river Dow. it is 25 miles N. of York, 
and 223 N. by W. of London. Population 2324. 

KtRBY STEVEN, ox Kirhby Stephen, a town of Westmore¬ 
land, noted for a manufactory of yarn stockings. It has a good 
free-school, with two exhibitions, and is seated on the W. side 
of the river Eden, near the hills which separate this county 
from Yorkshire, 9 miles S. of Appleby, anti 285 N. N. W. of 
London. Market on Friday. Population 2798. 

KIRK, s. [eyree, Sax.] a church: obsolete in F.ngland, but 
still retained in Scotland. 

KFRKCUDDRIGHT, once formed, with the county of 
Wigton, the ancient province of Galloway. Kirkcudbright¬ 
shire is bounded on the N. K. by Ayrshire, and Dumfticshire; 
and on the S. by the Solway Frith and the Irish Sea; and on 
the W. by Wigtnnshire and Ayrshire. Its extent from N. to S. 
is nearly 30 miles, and from K. to W. 43. Here is plenty of 
fine pasture, and numerous Hocks of sheep and small cattle. 
Inhabitants, in 1831, 18‘9(i9 males, 21,521 females. The 
county town is of the sunn; name. The harbour will admit ships 
of any burden to come up to the town, and yet it is a place, of 
no great trade. It is seated at the month of the Dee, 25 miles 
S. W. of Drnnfri »s. 

K'IRKUA M, a handsome town of Lancashire, with a well- 
endowed free-sehool, for three masters. It is seated near the 
Kibble, 11) miles fj. of L.me.i-tcr, and 225 N. N. W. of 
London. It has a considerable manufactory of stiil-cloth. 
Market on Thursday Population 2469, and with its de¬ 
pendencies 11,530. 

KIRK-OSWALh , a town of Cumberland, with a market 
on Thursday. It is 295 miles from Londo i. Popul. 1033. 

Kl'RKWALL, a sea port, of Scotland, capital of Pomona, 
the principal island of the Orkneys, is built upon an inlet of the 
sea, on the E. side of the island. Here is the stately cathedral 
of St. Magnus. It. is 45 miles from Dnngisbay Head, the 
most N. E. promontory of Scotland. Lat. 58. 58. N. Ion. 2. 

Kl'RTLE, s. [cyrtcl. Sax.] an upper garment or gown. Not 
in use. 

KTRTON, a town in Lincolnshire, with a truly magnificent 
church. It is seated on an eminence, on the edge of Lincoln 
Heath, 20 miles N. of Lincoln, and 151 N. W. of London. It 
gives name to its hundred, in which arc 4 villages of the same 
name. Market on Saturday. Population 2147. 

To KISS, D. a. [ensan, Writ.] to touch with the lips. Fi¬ 
guratively, to treat with fondness; to touch gently or in a lov¬ 
ing manner. 

KISS, s. a salute given by joining the lips. 

Kl'SSF.ll, s. one that kisses. 

KI'-SSINGCRUST, s. the thin tender crust of bread, formed 
where one loaf touches another in the oven. 

KI'STI, one of the seven Caucasian nations, that inhabit 
the countries between the Black Sea and the Caspian. 
They consist of 10 different districts or tribes, which arc 
often nt variance with each other, and with their neighbours. 
Their dialects appear to have' no analogy with any known 
language, and their history anil origin -arc utterly unknown. 
Those belonging to the districts of Wapi, Angusht, and 
Shalkah, submitted to Russia in 1770. The Thejtshan tribe 
is so numerous and warlike, and has given the Russians so 
much trouble, that its name is usually given by tjiem to the 
whole Kisti nation. The Ingushi Ijve in villages hear each 
otheiV containing about 20 or 30 houses ; they Afe diligent 
husbandmen, and rich in cattle. Many of their villages 
hftrte'Aktobe tower, Which serves In Vnfve of'wiir as A retreat 
to their women' and children,' ahd ’ii' magazine for , flle^* , 
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effects. These people are all armed, and have the custom of 
wearing shields. Their religion is very simple, but has some 
traces of Christianity. They believe in one God, whom they 
call Daile, and, oh the first day of the week, rest from labour. 
They eat pork, and have a fast in spring, and another in sum¬ 
mer. They observe no ceremonies either at births or deaths; 
but allow of polygamy, and, at certain times, a sheep is sacri¬ 
ficed by a person who seems to be considered as a kind of 

f iriest, as he is obliged to live in a state of celibacy. A singii- 
ar sort of hospitality is attributed to these people by Major 
Rennel. When a guest, or stranger, comes to lodge with them, 
one of die host’s daughters is obliged to receive him, to un¬ 
saddle and feed his horse, take care of his baggage, prepare his 
dinner, bass the night with him, and continue at his disposal 
during his stay. 

KIT, s. \kittc, Belg.] a large bottle; a small fiddle; a 
smull wooden vessel in which Newcastle salmon is sent to 
London. 

KITCHEN, s. [keyin, Brit.] the room in a house where the 
provisions are dressed. 

KI'TCHEN-GARDEN, s. a garden wherein salads, roots, 
herbs, cabbages, and other esculent plants, are produced. 

KI'TCHENMAID, s. a cook or maid who does the business 
of the kitchen. 

KITCIIENSTUFF, s. the fat scummed off the pot, or col¬ 
lected from the dripping-pan. 

KITCHENWENCI1, s. a scullion, or maid employed to 
clean the vessels or instruments used in Cookery. 

KI'TCHENWORK, s. cookery, or work done in a kitchen. 

K1TE, s. [ cyta , Sax.] a bird of prey that infests farms, and 
steals chickens. Figuratively, a person of remarkable and 
notorious rapacity. A plaything made of paper, and raised 
into the air by means of a long string, and running against the 
wind. 

KITES FOOT, s. a kind of plant. 

KITTEN, s. [kaltrhcn, Belg.] a young cat. 

To KITTEN, v. n. to bring forth young cats. 
Kl'TTIWAKK, s. a specks of gull; they inhabit the cliffs 
of Flamborough-licad, the Bass-isle, and the rocks on the east 
coast of Scotland. 

To KLICK, v. n. [from ( luck] to make a sharp noise like the 
links of an iron chain beating against each other. 

To KNAB, (the k before the n in this and all the following 
word's is mute) v. a. [intnppen, Belg.j to take a short bite ; 
to bite something brittle that makes a noise between the 
teeth. 

KNACK, s. [cucr, Brit.] a toy or bauble, which diseoveis 
skill or contrivance; a readiness; a peculiar slight or habitual 
dexterity in doing any tiling ; a nire trick. 

To KNACK, v. n. to make a sharp sin ill noise like that of a 
stick when breaking. 

KNA CKER, s. a maker of small work. A rope maker. 
KNAG, s. a knob or hard knot in wood. 

KNA'GGY, a. knotty, or full of knobs. 

KNAR, s. [ennp, Brit.] an eminence; a swelling protube¬ 
rance. 

To KNAP, v. n. [knappen, Belg.] to bite or break short; to 
strike So as to make a sharp noise like that of breaking. To 
make a sharp noise by a sudden crash or breaking. 

KNA'PBOTTLE, *. a kind of poppy. 

( T6. KNAPPLE, v.n. to break off with a short, ghaip 
noise'. " 

KN'A'PjSACK, s. [from knappen, Belg. to eat] the bag 
whtfch'W soldier carries at his back; a bag of provisons. 

■ 'KN AT WEED, s. a genus of plants, of which .here are se- 
vhtal spficics; the bluebottle, matfellon, star-thistle, ai.d SU 
Barn&oy'k thistte) belong to this genus. 
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KNERE, s. \knor, Tout.] a hard knot. 

KNA’RESDOROUGH, a town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, containing; inhabitants. It is pleasantly seated 
on the river Nid, over which it has a stone bridge, on a rugged, 
rough rock, 18 miles W. by N. of York, and 201 N. by W. of 
l.oudon. It is famous for four medicinal springs, near each 
other, and yet of different qualities : the sweet spa, or vitriolic 
well; the stinking, or sulphurious and very fetid spa; St. 
Mungo's well, a cold bath; and the dropping well, supposed to 
be the most petrifying spring in England. The adjacent fields 
are also noted for liquorice. It has a manufacture of linen 
and elects two representatives. Market on Wednesday. 

KNAVE, \atttfn, Snx.| a boy or servant; and in the 
latter sense, in an old translation of the Testament, in Lauder¬ 
dale's library, we read, " Paul the knave of Christ;” where, 
however, this word was inserted purposely. At present it is 
used in a bad sense, to signify a sly, artful, or dishonest fellow. 
In (laming, it is applied to a card having a soldier painted on 
it. 

KVA'VERY, s. dishonesty; tricks; low cunning; any thing 
put to an ill use. 

KNA'VINH, it. dishonest: tricking; waggish; mischievous. 

KX.VVISI1I.Y, ad. in a sly, cunning, and dishonest 
manner. 

KNA'WKL, s. an herb with greenish blossoms, found on 
sandy ground, and in corn-fields. 

To KNEAD, v. a. [entrdan, Sax. Itneden, Belg.] to 
beat or mingle any siil(stance. Seldom applied to any 
tiling but the manner of making dough fit for baking, by 
often rolling it in dilferont forms, and pressing it with the 
knuckles. 

KNE'ADINGTROUGI!,. s. a trough in which the paste of 
bread is worked together. 

KNE B WORTH, a town of Herts, situated on a hill or knap, 
(from whence it has its name,) between Hertford and Iliiehcn. 
Market on Friday. 

KNEE, s. feweme. Sax. It,icr, Ilelg.] the joint of the leg 
whereby it is united to the thigh. 

To KNEE, ?■. a. to place the knee upon; to entreat kneeling. 

KNEED, it. having knees. In Botany, having joints. 
“ Kneeil grass." 

KNEE-DEEP, a. rising to the knees; sunk to the knees. 

KNEK'HOLM. s. a kind of herb. 

KNEE-PAN, x. a little round bone about, two inches broad, 
convex on both sides, and covered with a smooth cartilage on 
its foreside, which serves as a pulley to the tendon of the 
muscles that extend the leg. 

To KNEEL, v. ». to bend the knee; to touch the ground 
with the knee, as a sign of subjection and supplieatiou. 

KNKE'TRIBHTE, s. worship or obedience shewn by kneel¬ 
ing. “ Receive from us kneetrilmte." Milt. 

KNELL, s. [cm/, Brit.] the sound of a bell rung at a burial 
or funeral. 

KNEW, the preterit of Know. 

KNIFE, s. [plural huivcg, it. being a general rule, that nouns 
ending in f or Jr. in the singular, make the plural by changing f 
and Ji: into res; at if, Sax.] an instrument consisting of a 
steel blade with an edge on one side, and sometimes with a 
sharp point, used particularly in cutting meat and killing ani¬ 
mals 

KNIGHT, (the <jk in this word and its compounds and de¬ 
rivatives is mute, and pronounced as if spelt nitc ) s. fcn?A(, 
Sax.] among the Romans, was a person of the second degree 
ol nobility, following immediately that of the senators. At 
the ceremony of conferring this honour, he had a horse given 
him, which was kept at the public charge, with which he 
was to serve in the wars. Knight, in a modern sense, pro¬ 


perly signifies a person, who, for his virtue and prowess; is 
bv the king raised above the rank of gentleman, into a higher 
cfass of dignity and honour. Knighthood was formerly the 
first degree of honour in the army, and conferred with much 
ceremony on those who had ’distinguished themselves by 
some notable exploit in arms. The ceremonies at 'theii 
creation have been various; the principal was a box on th i 
ear, and a stroke with a sword on the shoulder; they pul 
on him a shoulder-belt, a gilt sword, spurs, and other mi¬ 
litary accoutrements; being thus armed as a knight, he was 
led to the church. Camden describes the manner of mak¬ 
ing a knight bachelor among us, which is the lowest and 
most ancient order of knighthood, to be thus: the person 
kneeling was gently struck cn the shoulder by the prince, and 
accosted in these words: “ Rise, and be a knight, in the 

name of God.” Knight is also understood of it person ad¬ 
mitted into any order, either purely military, or military and 
religious; as, Knight of the Garter, of Malta, of the Holy 
Ghost, &e. 

KNIGHT-E'RRANTRY, s. the practice of wandering about 
in quest of needless encounters. 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, s. an hireling evidence, or one 
that will swear any thing if paid for it. 

KNIGHTS OF TIIE SHIRE, s. in the British Polity, arc 
two knights or gentlemen, who are elected by the freeholders of 
every county to represent them in parliament. The qualifica¬ 
tion of a knight of the shire is, to be possessed of GOO/, per ann. 
in a freehold estate. 

To KNIGHT, t>. a. to create a person a knight. 

KNTGHTHOOD, s. the rank or dignity of a knight. 

KNl'GIITLY, ad. befitting a knight; beseeming a 
knight. 

KNIGHTON, a town of Radnorshire in South Wales, wiili 
it market on Tuesday. It is a handsome place, and is 
loo miles N. W. of London. On a hill near it is still 
shewn the ramp of Caraetaeus, who was here defeated by the 
Romans. 

To KNIT, v. a. [preterit knit, or knitted; diktat). Sax.] to 
form any texture or manufactures on wires or needles without a 
loom. Figuratively, to interweave. To tie, applied to knots. 
To join or unite two persons together, applied to matrimony. 
To join together in friendship. To contract in wrinkles, applied 
to tiie forehead or eye-brows. To join close, or unite. “ Our 
sever’d navy—have knit airaiu.” 

KNIT, s. the texture, degree, or fineness of any thing formed 
by knitting. 

KNITTER, s.' one who makes any manufacture by 
knitting. 

KNITTING-NEEDLE, s. a wire with which stockings, &e. 
are made without a loom. 

KNITTLE, s. a string wilh which the mouth of a purse is 
gathered and closed. 

KNOB, s. [ hnoop, Belg.[ a protuberance; a part rising 
bluntly above the surface of a tiling. 

KNO BBED, a. set with knobs or protuberances. 

KNO'BBINESS, s. the quality of having knobs or protube¬ 
rances. 

KNO'BBY, a. full of knobs. Figuratively, hard or stub¬ 
born ; alluding to wood, which is not easily bent when full of 
knots. 

To KNOCK, «. n. \cnttcittn, Fax.] to clash; to be driven 
forcibly together; to beat at a door for admittance. To knock 
•under, to submit, or pay submission. To knock down, to fell, 
or make a person fall, by n violent blow. To knock on the head, 
to kill or destroy by a blow. 

KNOCK, s. a sudden stroke or blow; a loud stroke made 
at the door for entrance. 
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KNO'CKER, s. one who makes a noise at a door to gain 
entrunce; the hammer hanging at a door for persons to strike 
with to gain admission. 

To KNOLL, v. a. [from knell] to ring a bell for a burial. 

KNOLLES, s. the wild turnip. 

KNOP, s. [a corruption of knap] any tufty top, Ains. 
Also a kind of crowfoot. 

KNOT, s. \cnotta. Sax.] a string or cord formed in a 
hard knob by frequent intersections not easily to be disen¬ 
tangled. Figuratively, uny figure formed of lines frequently 
intersecting each other; any bond of union or association: 
a difficulty or intricacy not easily resolved; an intrigue, or 
difficult perplexity; a cluster, or collection. In dress, a 
ribbon worn by way of ornament on the bead of a woman. A 
hard part of wood, caused by the growing of a bough in that 
part. 

To KNOT, v. a. to tic threads or cords in such a mnnner 
as to make a ham knob not easily uutaflgled; to entangle or 
perplex; to unite. 

KNOTBERRIES, or KNOU'TBERRIES, s. the cloudberry 
bramble. 

KNOTGRASS, s. a plant with white flowers, in naked 
whorls, and trailing stems, found in wet pastures in Cornwall; 
also a kind of snakeweed, 'flic German knotgrass is a species 
cf the seleranthus of Linneus. ' 

KNO'TSFORI), a town in Cheshire, with a silk mill, and a 
rvumfacture of shag velvets. It is seated on a rivulet, called 
Picket!, which divides it. into two parts, 7 miles N. E. of 
Nnrihwich, and 173 (by Holmes Chapel) N. N. W. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 3600. 

KNOTTED, a. full of knots. 

KNOTflNKSS, s. the quality of abounding in knots; an 
intricacy or difficulty not easily solved. 

KNOTTY, a. full of knots, applied cither to threads or 
trees; hard, intricate; perplexed, difficult. 

To KNOW, (the w in this word and its derivatives is mute, 
and o pron. long.) v. n. |prefer. I knew or have known; part, 
pass, known; ntnw/in, Sax.] to perceive with certainty ; to lie 
acquainted with; to bo free from ignorance. 

KNO'WABLE, a. possible to be discovered or under¬ 
stood. 

K NO'WE It, s. one that has knowledge or skill. 

KNO'WING, a. skilful; well instructed; of extensive know¬ 
ledge or experience; free from ignorance; conscious; in¬ 
telligent. 

KNO'WING, x. knowledge, experience, or understanding. 

KNO'WINGLY, ad. deliberately; wilfully; without being 
ignorant. 

KNO WLEDGE, or KNO'WLEGE, s. [from know ] 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, without any mixture, of doubt or uncertainty; learn¬ 
ing, or improvement of our faculties by reading; experience, or 
the acquiring new ideas or truths by seeing a variety of objects, 
and making observations upon them in our own minds; ac¬ 
quaintance with any person or fact. 

To KNU'BBLK, t> a. [kuipler, Dan.] to beat. 

KNU'CKLE, s. [einir/e, Sax.] the joints of the fingers which 
stick out when the hand is shut. The knee joint of a calf, 
a plied to cookery. The articulation or joints of a plant, in 
Botany. 

To KNU'CKLE, t>. a. to put the knuckles close to the 
ground. Neuterly, to submit, used with under; I suppose 
from an odd custom of striking the under-sidc of the table with 
the knuckles, the confession of an argumental defeat. 

KNU'CKLED, a. jointed, applied to plants. 

KNUR, or KNUIU.E, s. [Anor, Teut.] a knot; a hard 
substance. 
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K /V IT TSFORD. See Knotsfori>. 

KO'LA , a town of the Russian government of Archangel, 
and the capital of Russian Lapland. It has a good harbour of 
the river Kola, near the bay of the same name in the Frozen 
Ocean, where is a considerable fishery for whales, sea dogs, 
and other fish, which the inhabitants cure for sale. Lat. 68 
52. N. Ion. 33. 1. E. 

KO'KINGSBERG, the capital of the kingdom of 
Prussia, with an university and a magnificent palace, in 
which is a hall 274 feet long, and 59 broad, without pillars 
to support it, and a handsome library. The town-house, 
the exchange, and the cathedral, are fine structures. The 
tower of the castle is very high, and has 284 steps to the 
top, whence there is an extensive prospect. There are 18 
churches in all, of which 14 are Lutherans, 3 Calvinists, 
and 1 is Romish. The number of houses is about 380k*. 
The town is about 7 English miles in circumference, and, 
including the garrison of 7000 men, contains 60,000 inha¬ 
bitants. It stands on tbe Pregel, a navigable river which 
here falls into the eastern extremity of the T’risehe Ilaf, an 
inlet of the Baltic. s No ships drawing more than 7 feit. 
water, can pass the bar, and come up to the town; so 
that the large vessels anchor at Pillau, a small town on the 
Baltic, which is the port of Koningsherg; and the merchan¬ 
dise is sent up in smaller vessels. On dune Kith, 1807, this 
place fell into the hands of the French, together with vast 
quantities of military stores (chiefly provided by England) 
which the allied armies of Prussia ami Russia were obliged 
to abandon, in consequence of the defeat they had sustained 
on the 14th in the battle of Friedluud. It was, however 
restored to Prussia by the peace of Tilsit, which was signed 
on the 6th of duly following. Tbe trade of Koningsherg is 
very considerable. It is 170 miles N. of Warsaw. Lat. 54 
42. N. Ion. 20. 48. E. 

KO'RIACS, a nation on the borders of Kamtsehntka, 
tributary to the Russians. There are two sorts of Korinrs: 
those who arc properly calk'd by that name have a fixed 
residence; the others are wanderers, and are known by the 
appellation of Rein-deer Koriaes. Their flocks are vciy 
numerous, and they maintain them by conducting them to 
those cantons that abound with moss. When these pastures 
are exhausted, they seek for others. In this manner they 
wander about, incessantly, encamping under tents of skin, 
and supporting themselves with the produce, of their deer, 
which are as serviceable for draught, to the Koriaes, as the 
dogs are to the Kaintschadales. Their country is termi¬ 
nated to the S. by the peninsula of Kamtschatka, ami the 
Gulf of Penginsk; to the E. by the Ocean; to the N. by 
the country of the Tehoukeliis; and to the W. by the 
Tongouses, the Lamouts, and the Yukouts. The regular 
occupation of the Koriaes, is hunting and fishing; but every 
season will not permit, them to follow it. During these in¬ 
tervals, shut up iu their profound habitations, they sleep, 
smoke, and get drunk. Like the Kaintschadales, they live 
upon dried fish, and the flesh and fat of the whales and sea- 
wolf. ltcin-decr is their favourite dish. Vegetables also 
form a part of their food : they gather in autumn various 
sorts of berries, of a part of which they make themselves a 
refreshing beverage, and the rest is bruised to powder, and 
kneaded with the oil of the whale or sea-wolf. Their pas¬ 
sion for strong liquors, increased by the de - mess of brandy, 
and the difficulty of procuring it, has led them to invent a 
drink equally potent, which they extract from a red mush¬ 
room, known in Russia as a strong poison, by the name of 
moukhamorr. The wandering Koriaes have the same 
characteristic outlines as the Kamtsehadales. Among the 
women, particularly, there are very few who have not sunk 
7 D 
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eyes, flat notes, and prominent cheeks. The men are 
almost entirely beardless, and have short hair. Hie Koriacs 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the creator of all things, 
and imagine that the sun is nis throne, or palace. They 
address no prayer to him; goodness, they say, is his essence; 
all the good that exists in the world proceeds from him, 
and it is impossible that he should do any injury. The 
principle of evil they consider as a malignant spirit, and, to 
appease his wrath, ofler up, as expiatory sacrifices, various 
animals newly born; as rein-deer, and dogs, also the first- 
fruits of their hunting and fishing, and whatever they possess 
that is most valuable. 


and not unpleasant smell, an aromatic, but not agreeable 
taste. It exudes from a low spreading shrub of the cistus kind 
in Crete. 

To LA'BEFY, v. a. to weaken; to impair. 

LABEL, *. [labellum, Lat.] a small or narrow slip, scrip, 
or scroll of writing. In Law, a narrow slip of paper or parch¬ 
ment affixed to a deed or writing, in order to hold the scat 
which is fastened to it; likewise any paper added by way 01 
explanation or addition to a will, called either label or codicil. 
In Heraldry, an addition to the arms of a younger brother, to 
distinguish him from the eldest. 

LA'BENT, a. [labcns, Lat,] falling, gliding, slipping, pass,-) 


KUBE'SHA, a large town of Asia, in the country of the 
Lesguis, one of the seven Caucasian nations, between the 
Black Sea ami the Caspian. Colonel Gaeber, who wrote 
an account of these countries in 1728, gives the* following 
description of this very curious place: “ Kubesha is a large 
strong town, situated on a hill, between high mountains. 
Its inhabitants are excellent artists, and make very good 
fire-arms, sabres, coats of mail, and several articles in gold 
mid silver, for exportation. They have likewise, for their 
own defence, small copper cannon, of three pounds calibre, 
cast by themselves. They coin Turkish and Persian silver 
money, and even rubles, which readily pass current, be¬ 
cause they are of the full weight mid value. In their val¬ 
leys they have pasture and arable hud, as well as gardens; 
but they purchase the greater part of their coni, trusting 
elm-fly for their support to the sale of their manufactures, 
which are much admired in Turkey, Persia, and the Crimea. 
They are generally in easy circumstances, and are a <|uiet, 
moflensi.ve people, but high-spirited and independent. Their 
town is considered as a neutral spot, where the neighbouring 
princes can deposit their treasures with safety. They elect 
yearly twelve magistrates, to whom they pay the most un¬ 
limited obedience; and, as all the inhabitants are on a foot¬ 
ing of the most perfect equality, each individual is sure to have, 
in his turn, u share in the government. In the year 1725, their 
magistrates, as well as the usniel, or khan, of the Caituks, ac¬ 
knowledged the sovereignty of Russia, but without paying any 
tribute. 

To KYD, v. n. to know- 

L. 

I Is a semi-vowel, or liquid consonant, the eleventh 
j letter of the English alphabet. In the Saxon it was 
aspirated, as in hlnf. Sax. a loaf; as it is at present by the 
Spaniards, ami by the Cambro-Britons, in linn, a temple. 
The figure of the capital L we borrow from the Saxons, 
which is the same as that of the Romans, who likewise 


ing away. 

LABIAL, a. [labialis, Lat.] expressed by the lips, applied 
to letters. 

LA'BIATED, a. [from labium, Lat.] formed with or having 
lips. 

LABIODE'NTAL,- a. [labium, and dentalis, Lat.] in Gram¬ 
mar, formed or pronounced by the co-opfcrutiou of the lips and 
teeth, as the f and v. 

LABORATORY, s. [luborntoire, Fr.] the place where a 
chemist performs his operations. In a hospital, a place where 
chemical medicines are made. In a .camp, the tent where the 
engineers or fire-workers prepare their works. 

LABO'RIOUS, a. [laburiosus, Lat.] diligent, assiduous, or 
indefatigable; tiresome; fatiguing. 

LABORIOUSLY, ad. with labour, toil, or fatigue. 

LABO'RIOUS NESS, s. the quality of requiring great la¬ 
bour, or causing fatigue; diligence; assiduity. 

LABOUR, (the u is usually dropped in pronunciation in 
this word and its derivatives, as labor, &c .) s, [labor, Lat.j 
the act of performing something which requires an exertion of 
strength, or tiresome perseverance; pains ; toil; work; ex¬ 
ercise ; travail, or the state of pain and anguish a woman is 
in previous to her being delivered of a child. 

To LABOUR, v. n. [ laboro , Lat.] to toil; to exert strength 
in the performance of any thing; to do work; or take pains. 
Figuratively, to move with difficulty. To be oppressed. To 
be in a state of pain and agony previous to childbirth. To pro- 
scenic with great pains. 

L.-VBOURER, s. [labourcur, Fr.] one who is employed in 
coarse and toilsome work; the person who carries mortar, 
bricks, &c. to builders; one who exerts much srrength. 

LA'UOUltSOME, a. done with great exertion of 
Strength. 

LABRADOR, an extensive country to the F.. of Hud¬ 
son's Bay, in N. America. The climate even about Hay’s 
River, in only lat. 57. N. is excessively cold during winter. 
The snows begin to fall in October, and continue falling, by 
intervals, the whole winter; and, when the frost is most 


seem to have taken theirs from the a of the Greeks, with 
"lie of its sides plaeed upon the line, thus, > . It is pro¬ 
nounced by putting the tongue to the palate, and breath¬ 
ing from the throat. At the end of n monosyllable it is 
always doubled, as in fall, kill, &c. but at the end of a 
word ol two or more syllables it is written single, as in 
doit hi ful ; as it likewise is when it occurs in the middle of 
compound words; for though we write skill and full, when 
they are alone, with a II, yet when they are compounded, 
we leave out. im / in each, as in skilful. When it comes 
before v, ut the end of a word, it is pronounced as jf, the e 
came before it, as iu bible, feeble, title. As a numeral, it 
stands for 50, and when a line is drawn over, it, thus, L, for 
.li'.OOG. L. also stands for Libra, a Found; also for Liber, 
a Boult. 

LA, .uUerjttc. look! behold! see! 

LA BDAN UM, s. a resin of the softest kind, of a strong 


vigorous, in form of the finest sand. The ice on the rivers 
is then eight feet thick; port wine freezes in a solid mass; 
brandy coagulates; and the very breath falls on the blankets 
of a bed in the form of hoar frost. The sun rises in the 
shortest day at five minutes past nine, and sets five minutes 
before three; in the longest, it rises at three, and sets about 
nine. The ice begins to disappear in May, and hot wea¬ 
ther commences about the middle of June, which at times 
is so violent as to scorch the laces of the hunters. The ani¬ 
mals in these countries are the moose-deer, stags, rein¬ 
deers, bears, tigers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, 
lynxes, martens, squirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares. 
The feathered kinds are geese, bustards, ducks, partridges, 
and all kinds of wild fowl. Their fish are whales* w igpr$e$, 
seals, cod-fish, and a white fish preferable to herrings ; ^and 
in their rivers and fresh waters, pikp, perch, carp, jand 
trout. All the quadrupeds in these countries are clubbed 
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with a close, soft, warm fur; and even the dogs and cats 
from Britain, that have been carried into Hudson’s Bay, on 
the approach of winter have changed their appearance, and 
acquired a much longer, softer, thicker coat of hair than 
they originally had. In summer there is, as in other places, 
a variety in the colour of the several animals; when that 
season is over, which holds only for three months, they 
all assume the livery of winter, and every sort of beasts, 
and most of their fowls, are of the colour of the snow; 
every thing animate and inanimate is white. The climate 
is remarkably healthy, and few parts of the world produce 
better fhrs. There are several Moravian settlements on the 
E. coast, the principal of which is Nain. 

LA'BYRINTH, g. [labyrinthus, Lat.] a winding, mazy, and 
intricate walk in a garden. 

LAC, s. [lucca, Lat.] a hard, red, brittle, transparent 
substance; partaking of a middle nature between that of a 
gum and a resin, supposed to be the comb of an insect re¬ 
sembling an ant; it is brought from Malabar, Bengal, and 
Pegu, and used in dying searlet, in painting, in making 
sealing-wax, &c. 

LACE, g. [facet, Fr.] a string or cord; a snare or gin; 
a plaited string with which women fasten their stays or bo¬ 
dices ; a web of thread, or gold and silver, curiously woven, 
and used as ornaments in dress. 

To LACE, v. a. to fasten with a plaited string running 
through eyelet-holes; to adorn with gold, silver, or thread 
webs, curiously wrought. Figuratively, to embellish with 
ornaments of different colours. 

LA'CEMAN, s. one who deals in lace. 

LA'CERABLE, a. liable to be torn. 

To LA'CERATE, v. a. [lacero, Lat.] to tear, rend, or sepa¬ 
rate by violence. 

LACERATION, s. the act of tearing or rending; a breach 
made by tearing. 

LA'CERATIVE, a. tearing; having the power of tearing. 

LACHE'SIS, s. one of the three Destinies ; the others being 
Clotho and Atropos. 

LA'CHRYMAL, a. [ lachrymal, Fr.] producing or containing 
tears. 

LA'CHRYMARY, a. [from lachryma, Lat.] containing 
tears. 

LACIIRYMA'TION, s. [from lachryma, Lat.] the act of 
weeping or shedding tears. 

LACHRYMATORIES, s. [lachrymatoircs, Fr.] vessels in 
which the ancients saved the tears of surviving friends and re¬ 
lations, to the honour of the dead. 

LACI'rflATED, a. [from lacinia, Lat.] adorned with fringes 
or borders. 

To LACK, v. a. \lacckm, to lessen, Belg.] to want; to be 
without; to be deficient or wanting. 

LACK, s. want; defect; failure; need. Both the verb and 
noun are almost obsolete. In India, a quantity of money: A 
lack of rupees. 

LA'CKBRAIN, s. one that wants wit. 

LA’CKEll, j. a kiud of varnish, which, when spread on a 
white surface, appears of a golden colour. 

To LA'CKER, v. a. to smear over with lacker. 

LACKEY, s. [laquais, Fr.] a footboy. 

To LA'CKEY, v. a. to attend as a servant; to wait upon as 
\ footboy. To wait upon in a servile manner. 

LACu'NIC, a. [laconicus, Lat. from Lacones, the Spartans, 
who used few words] short; concise; brief; expressed In a 
few words. 

LACO'NICALLY, ad. in a brief Or concise manner. 

LACONISM, or LACO'N CISM, s. [laconimua, Lat.] con¬ 
cise style, expressing much in few words. 


LA'CTARY, a. [from lac, Lat.] milky; full of juice resin:- 
bVmg milk. 

LA'CTARY, ». [loctarium, Lat.] a dairy-house. 

LACTATION, s. [from lacto, Lat.] in Medicine, the act or 
time of giving suck. 

LA'CTEAL, a. [lactealis, Lat.] in Anatomy, conveying the 
chyle, ajuice resembling milk. , 

LA'CTEAL, g. in Anatomy, the vessel that conveys the milky 
juice called chyle. 

LA'CTEOUS, a. [lactetis, Lat.] milky; lacteal; conveying 
the milky juice called chyle. 

LACTE'SCENCE, s. [from laclesco, Lat.] tendency to turn 
into a liquor like milk. 

LACTE'SCENT, a. [ lactescent, Lat.] producing milk, or ,t 
white juice. 

LACTI'FEROUS, a. [from Ian and fero, Lat.] in Anatomy, 
conveying or bringing milk. 

LAD, s. [leode, Sax.] a boy, or stripling, in familiar language 
and pastoral poetry. 

LA'DDEH, s. [hladre, Sax.] a frame made with two up¬ 
right pieces, crossed with others at proper distances, which 
serve as steps; any thing by which one climbs; a gradual 
rise. 

LADE, g, [from the Sax. lade, a purging or discharging] in 
Composition, implies the mouth of a river, by which its waters 
are discharged either into a great river or the sea. 

To LADE, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, laded or laden 
hladcn, Sax.it is commonly written load] to put a burden 
upon a beast; to burden. To freight, applied to a ship. '1 >> 
heave out, or throw out. 

LA'DIESFINGER, s. in Botany, the kidney-vetch. 

LA'DIESMANTLE, s. in Botany, a plant, of which three 
natives in England. 

LA'DING, g. the burden, cargo, or freight of ships. 

LADLE, s. [hleedle. Sax.] a large spoon; a vessel with a 
long handle, used to take liquor out of a pot, &<\ The 
receptacles of a mill-wheel, into which the water falliiu 
turns it. 

LA'DRONE, or Marian Islands, islands of the N. Pacific 
Ocean, about 1800 miles E. of Canton in China, and occupying 
a space of 150 leagues in extent. They are said to be lfi in 
number, exclusive of the small islets and rocks, and contain, 
besides other fruits natural to the soil and climate, that extra¬ 
ordinary and useful plant, the bread-fruit tree,-which was first 
discovered here. The names of the principal islands arc 
Guam, Saypan, Tinian, and Rota. 

LA'DY, s. [hlerfdig, Sax.] a woman of rank, the title- 
belonging properly to the wives of knights, and all degrees 
above them, and to the daughters of earls; at present used 
as a ceremonious or respectful expression to women that dress 
tolerably. 

LADY-BIRD, LADY-COW, LA DY-FLY, s. a small round 
insect with wings in a sheath, which is of a reddish colour 
spotted with black. 

LA'DY-DAY, s. the festival of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin, kept on the 25th of March. 

LA'DY-LIKE, a. resembling a person of delicate breeding 
and constitution; soft; delicate. 

LA'DYSEAL; g. a plant with heart-shaped undivided leave.-, 
greenish blossoms, and red berries; the same with the black 

, g. the title of a lady. 

LAG, a. [lagg, the end, Swed.] that is behind, at the latter 
end, or falls short; sluggish; slow in motion; last or long 
delayed. 

LAG, g. the lowest class; die rump; the fag-end; he that 
comes last or stays behind. 


bryony. 

LA’DYSHIP 
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To LAG, v . a. to loiter, or more slowly; to stay behind or To LAMENT, v. a. [lamentor, Lat.] to express sorrow fbj 
not come in. any loss. Neuterly, to mourn. 

LA'GGER, s. a loiterer, or one who moves but slowly. LAMENT, s. sorrow expressed so as to be heard; grief ut- 

LAHORE, a fertile province in Hindoostan Proper, 300 " tered in complaints and cries, 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth; bounded on the N. by LA'MENTABLE, a. [lamentabilis, Lat] to be lamented; 
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Cachemire, and on the S. by Moultan. Its capital has the 
same name;«it is situate on tl'ie S. bank of the Rauvee, 210 
miles S. of Cashmere, and 290 N. W. of Delhi. Lat. 31. N. 
Ion. 72. E. 

LA’ICAL, a. [hunts, Lat. AaiVoc, Gr.] belonging to the 
people, opposed to the clergy. 

LAID, part, preter. of Lav. 

LAIN, part, preter. of Lie. 

LAIR, s. [ lai, a wild beast or forest, Fr.] the couch of a boar 
or wild beast; the daily harbour for deer; also a shelter for 
cattle to rest in. 

LAIRD, s. [Scot, hlnford, Sax.] the lord of a manor. 

LA'ITY, s. [Ariuc, Gr.] the people, distinguished from the 
clergy; the state of a layman. 

LAKE, s. [lac, Fr. Incus, Lat.] a large collection of waters 


causing sorrow; mournful; sad; expressive of sorrow; mi- 
serablc, pitiful, or despicable. 

LA'MENTABLY, ad. in a manner which expresses or causes 
sorrow; in a pitiful or despicable manner. 

LAMENTATION, s. [lamentatio, Lat.] expression of sor¬ 
row ; audible grief. In the plural, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament, written by Jeremiah. 

LAME'NTER, s. one who expresses sorrow for the loss of 
any person or thing in such a manner as may be heard. 

LA'MENTINE, s. a fish called a sea-cow or manatee, which 
is nearly twenty feet long, the head resembling that of a cow ; 
and two short feet, with which it creeps on the shallows 
and rocks to get food; but it has no fins; the flesh is common¬ 
ly eaten. 

LA'MER MOOR, or hammer Moor Hills, a ridge of moorish 


inclosed in some inland places. Figuratively, a small plush of hills, in the S. of Scotland, which begin at Coldinghatnc in the 


«Her. In painting, a middle colour between ultramarine and 
vermilion. It is made of cochineal. 

l.A'KF.WEEl), s. a plant; the same with the arsesmart. 

LAMB, (the fr is mute) s. [Sax. and Goth.] the Young of 
shec|). 1 n Scripture, typically applied to our Lord and' Saviour, 
who is called the Lamb of God. 

LA'MBATIVR, a. [from limbo, Lat.] to be taken by lick¬ 
ing. 

LA'MBATIVE, s. a medicine taken by licking with the 
tongue. 

I.AMBDO IDAL, a. [from \upftca and *7r«c,|Gr.] having the 
L tni or shape of the Greek letter A lambda. 

LA'MIJKNT, a. [lumbcits, Lat.] gliding about; playing about, 
oi upon, without doing any harm. 

LA MBETH, a village of Surry, on the Thames, opposite 
" cslminslrr. By the vast increase of buildings, it is now 
j> :ned to the metropolis, in a direction to each of the three 
bridges. Lambeth Palace, in which the archbishops of Can¬ 
terbury have resided ever since the year 1109, contains state¬ 
ly and magnificent apartments; it. contains portraits of all 
the archbishops, and other eminent personages; and its 
noble library abounds with valuable MSS, Lambeth is now 
a borough, elect ingl wo representatives. Population 87 856 

LA MBKIN, *. a little lamb. 

LAMBO'R\E, a town in Berkshire, whose market is mi 
Friday; seated oil a river of the same name, 1.1 miles S. W. 
ai Abingdon. It is 0.3 miles from London. Population 2386. 

L.'VMBSLF.TTUC’E, s. a species of valerian. 

L.VMBSWOOL, s. a mixture of ale. sugar, aad roasted 
apples. 

LAME, «.. [htnm. Sax. lam, Tlelg.] crippled or disabled in 
the limbs; walking in a hobbling manner. Figurutivclv.net 
smooth, or not hating its due quantity of feet, applied to verse. 
Iinperlert; unsatisfactory. “ A lame excuse.** 

In LAME, v. a. to deprive of the use of a limb, either !>v a 
• now or by accident. 

LVMELI;.E.,[l. a ,] little thin plates, whereof the scales 
" r shc ."* of hsl,rN are composed: also thin plates of brass used 
ii> waking toys unci uicknacks. 

LA ME.LI.ATEI), „. [from lamella, I.at.] covered with thin 
plates or films. 

,ik ( ° a . cri lT ,le '• not b f'ng able to walk with- 

. : ,n a Active manner. 

rw>rfW.c!,cl N r ! ■' , U ' sla ’? 01 a P erson who cannot make a 
001^° weakness!!* ^ ° UaA *‘ imperfec- 


Merse, and Dunglas in E. Lothian, and extend \V. with a broad 
surface from 30 to 40 miles, till they terminate at Sotitru Mill, 
which is the highest of them. They are intersected by various 
openings in different directions, and by rivulets running down 
on each side. 

LAMINA, s. [I,at..] a thin plate, applied to substances wliii h 
consist of scales, or one coat laid over another. 

LA MINATED, a. plated, applied to bodies consisting of 
parts resembling thin plates lying one over another. 

To LAMM, v. a. to beat soundly with a cudgel. 

LAMMAS, s. [so called, according to Skinner, because 
lambs then grow out of season; according to Sonnier, from 
loaf mas, because our forefathers made an offering of bread 
made ol new wheat on this day. Johnson supposes it mav 
bo corrupted from lat ter math; and Dr. Bernard, that it is 
likewise a corruption of latinos, a summer festival] the first day 
of August. 

LAMB, s. [lampr, Fr.] a light made of oil and a wiek. Fi¬ 
guratively, ariv kind of light, whether real or metaphorical. 

LAMl’ASS, s. [lainpus, Fr.] a lump of flesh about the size 
of a nutmeg, which arises in the roof of a horse’s mouth between 
bis teeth. 

LA MPBLACK, s. a black powder, made by holding a lamp 
or torch under the bottom of a bason, and striking the"fur into 
some receptacle beneath with a feather, 

I.A'MPING, a. [ArifortriW, Gr.] shining; sparkling. Ob¬ 
solete. “ 'Those lampiuy eyes will deign sometimes to look." 
Spenser. * 

LAMPOO N, s. [Bailey derives it from lampons, a drunken 
song. It imports, Let us drinh, from the old French lumper : 
and it was repeated at the end of each couplet at carousals] a 
personal satire, or severe censure, written purely to make a 
person uneasy. 

To LAMPOO N, r. a. to abuse with personal satire. 
LAMPOO NE.Il, s. one who abuses with personal sa¬ 
tire. 

LAMPREY', s. [ lampreye , Belg.] a well-known fish in Glou¬ 
cestershire, though caught in other places. It somewhat re¬ 
sembles an eel, but is ol superior delicacy and flavour. March, 
April, and Mav, are the seasons for them. 

LA'MPIION, s a kind of sea-fish. 

LANCASHIRE, a county of England, bounded on the 
AV. by the Irish Sea, on the N. by Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland on the E. by Yorkshire, and on the S. by Che¬ 
shire. It is 74 miles from N. to S. (including a detached 
hundred on the north-west, called Furness, which is sena 
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rated from the rest by a creek, at the head of Morccambe Bay) 
and from 15 to 44 in its greatest breadth. It is divided into 
6 hundreds, which contain 26 market-towns, 62 parishes, 894 
villages, and, according to the census of 1831, 650,389 male, 
and 686,465 female inhabitants. The air, in general, is very 
healthful, the inhabitants living to a great age. this ebunty 
comprises a variety of soil and face of country; but upon the 
whole, it is one of those which arc the least favoured as to 
natural advantages, a proof of which is the ancient thinness 
of its population, shewn by the very small number of parishes 
into which it is divided. The hundred of Furness is a wild 
rugged region, stored with quantities of iron ore and 
slate, arid covered with a growth of underwood, which is 
cut in succession, and made into charcoal for the use of 
iron furnaces. The eastern part of the county between the 
Hihhle and the Mersey, comprising the ancient forests of 
Wyresdale and Bowlund, is mountainous, and generally 
barren; but the southern part of the tract between these 
two rivers is flat, quite front the sea to the commencement 
of the ridge called Blackstone Edge, that separates this 
county from Yorkshire. Much of this is a fertile country, 
though occasionally deformed by the black turf-bogs, here 
called mosses, some of which arc of large extent. In the 
north-east part of this division, arc some lofty hills, the 
most noted of which is Pendle-Hill. The remaining part 
is varied with bill, dale, and moor. The natural products 
of this county are of little consequence, except the coal and 
turf with which its southern parts abound. Of the former 
is a species called earn'd, far exceeding all other, not only 
in making a clear fire, but for being capable of being ma¬ 
nufactured into candlesticks, cups, standishes, snuft-boxes, &c. 
and of being polished, so as to represent a beautiful black 
marble. Lancashire is little adapted for a corn country, 
not only, in many parts, from the nature of its soil, hut from 
the remarkable wetness of its climate : the land, however, 
is singularly fitted for the growth of the potaloe. All the 
rivers alibi'd salmon; and the Mersey is visited by annual 
shoals of smelts, here called’ sparlings, of remarkable size 
and flavour. As a commercial and manufacturing county, 
Lancashire is distinguished beyond most others in the king¬ 
dom. Its prinoiput manufactures arc linen, silk, and cotton 
goods; fustians, counterpanes, shalloons, hays, seiges, 
tapes, small wares, hats, sail-cloth, sacking, pins, iron 
goods, cast plate-glass, &e. Of the commerce of this 
county, it may suffice to observe, that Liverpool is now 
the second port in the united kingdom. The principal rivers 
are the Mersey, Irwcll, Kibble, Lime, Levcn, Wyre, Hodder, 
Roclie, Duddon, Winster, Ken, and (adder; and it has two 
considerable lakes, Wmandennere, and Collision Water. Lan¬ 
caster is the county town. It elects -I members. 

LA' NCASTER, the county (own of Lancashire, is an 
ancient, well-built, and improving town, containing, in 
1831, 12,613 inhabitants. On the summit of u bill 
stands the castle, which is not ancient, but large and 
strong, and now serves both as the shire-housc and the 
county-gaol. On the top of this castle is a square tower, 
called John of Gaunt's Chair, where there is a fine pros- 
pect of the mountains of Cumberland, and of the course of 
the Lune ; the view towards the sea extending to the Isle of 
Man. The town-hall is a handsome structure. Lancaster 
carries on some foreign trade, especially to the West Indies, 
America, and the Baltic. The exports arc hardware, wool¬ 
len goods, candles, and cabinet work, for the making of 
which last it is noted : and it lias also a manufacture of sail¬ 
cloth, It is seated on the river Lune, which here forms a 
port fq'r vessels of moderate sine, and over which it has a 
new stone bridge of five elliptical arches, 66 miles S. of 


Carlisle, and 239 N. N. W. of London. Lat. 54. 4. N. Ion. 2. 
56. W. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday, and one on 
every other Wednesday for cattle. Returns two mcmbeis. 

LANDA'EF, ft small town of Glamorganshire, seated on an 
ascent of the river Tafe, near Cardiff; but the cathedral, a large 
stately bulldihg, stands on low ground. It is a place of good 
trade, but has no market, and 30 miles N. W. of Bristol, and 
166 W. of London. 

LANCE, s. [lance, Fr. Itinera, Lat.] a spear borne in the 
hand, and somewhat resembling the half-pike. 

To LANCE, v. a. to pierce or cut. In Surgery, to open a 
wound with a lancet, &c. 

LANCEPESADE, s. [lance spezzatc, Fr.] the officer undet 
the corporal: not now in usu among us. “ Arm’d like a dapper 
lancepesadeCleveland. 

LA'NCET, s. [Inner! te, Fr.] a fine small surgeon's knife or 
instrument, .straight-pointed, two-edged, and used in opening 
veins, &c. 

To LANCII, (corruptly written launch) v. a. [lancer, Fr.] to 
throw like a javelin. To dart or throw. 

To LA'NCINATE, v.a. [luncino, Lat.] to tear; to rend; 
to lacerate. 

LANCINATION, s. [from luncino, Lat.] tearing; lacera¬ 
tion. 

LAND, s. [Sax. and Goth.] a country. Earth, opposed to 
water. The ground or surface of a place. Used in the plural 
for an estate consisting in land, figuratively, a nation or 
people. 

To LAND, r. a. to set on shore from a ship or other vessel. 
Neuterlv, to come to shore from a ship or other vessel. 

LANDAU', s. a kind of coach whose top may be occasion 
ally opened. 

LA'NDED, a. set on shore from a ship; having a fortune 
consisting in lands. 

LA'NL)FALL, s. In Law, a sudden translation of pvnpeitv 
in lands by the death of a person. Among Manners, the action 
of fulling in w ith the bind. 

LA'ND-FI.OOI), s. an inundation or oierlluwing of land. 

LA'ND-FOKCES. s. forces or soldiers used on land. 

l.A'NDGR AYE, s. [land'jraJ]', Tent.] a German title of do¬ 
minion. 

LANDHOLDER, s. one whose fortune Consists in land. 

l.A'NDJOBBl'.ll, s. one who deals in buying or selling 
lands. 

LANDING, or LANDING-PLACE. >. the uppermost 
step of a pair of stairs, or the floor of a room you ascend 
upon; a place where persons come on shore from a ship or 
boat. 

LA'NDl.ADY, s. a woman who has tenants holding under 
her; the niisluss of u public-house. 

LA NDLESS, a. without propertv. 

LA'NDLOCKKI), n. shut in or inclosed with land. 

LA'NDI.OPPI’.U, s. | hi ml and lno/u n, Bclg.] a landman; 
used by seamen as a term of reproach to those who pass their 
lives on shore. 

LA'KDl.OKD, x. an owner of lands and houses, who has 
tenants under him ; the master of a public-house. 

LA'NDMARK, s. any thing set up to preserve and mark the 
boundaries of lands. 

' LA'NDSCAPE. s. [lundschapc, Bclg.] the view or prospect 
of a country. In Painting, a piece rcprcsenl'ng some rural or 
champaign subject, as hills, vales, rivers, seats. Sec. 

LA'NDTAX, s. a tax laid upon lands and bouses. 

LA'ND-WAITEII, s. an oflicer of the custom-house, set to 
watch goods, to prevent their being landed without paying 
duty. * . 

LA'NDWARD, ad. towards the land. 

7 E 
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LANK, s. [tana. Sax.] a narrow way between hedges. In 
cities, a narrow passage with houses on each side, somewhat 
broader than an alley, and not so wide as a street. 

LANE'RUSH I RE, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N, 
and N. £. by the counties of Dumbarton, Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and Edinburgh ; on the E. by the counties of Peebles and Dum¬ 
fries ; on the S. by Dumfries-shire: and on the W. by the 
shires of Ayr and Renfrew. Its extent, from N. to S. is about 
40 miles, and its mean breadth about 2*2. The southern part 
of this county is generally called Clydesdale. The Clyde divides 
this county into two equal parts, called the shire of Lanerk and 
the barony of Glasgow; the one hilly, healthy, and fit for 
pastures; and the other level, and pro|>er for corn. It abounds 
with corn and liiuo-stonrs; has some lead miucs, and 
quarries of lapis lazuli. The principal rivers are the Clyde, 
Annan, and Tweed. Inhabitants, in 1831, 150,229 males, 
166,590 females. 11 returns one member. 

LANERK, a borough-town in Scotland, in the county of 
Clydesdale sealed near the river Clyde, 9 miles S. W. of Ha¬ 
milton, and 20 S. E. of Glasgow. Inhabitants, 7072. 

LA NOPORT, a well-frequented town of Somersetshire, 
seated on a hill, on the river Parret, 10 miles S. E. of 
Bridge water, and 130 W. by S. of London. Market on Sa¬ 
turday. Population 1245. 

LA'NGUAGE, the u before the a, c, i, o, in this and the fol¬ 
lowing words, is pronounced like w; as Idugwnge, Umgwid, 
In nywor, &c.) s. [langage, Fr. ling no, I .at.] a set of words 
agreed upon by any peculiar people;, to commuuicate their 
thoughts with; style; peculiar manner of expression. 

LA'NGUAGEI), a. having various languages. “ Many 
tangnag'd nations.” Pope. 

LA'NGUAGE-M ASTER, s. [now written master of lan¬ 
guages, from maitres des langucs, Fr.] one who professes to 
teach languages. 

LA'NGUET, s. [languettc, Fr.] any thing cut in the form of 
a tongue. 

LA'NGUID, a. [langnidns. Lot.] wanting force, strength, or 
spirits. Figuratively, dull; heartless ; wanting courage. 

LA'NGIJIDLY, ad. in a weak or feeble manner. 

LA'NGUIDNESS, s. the quality or state of wanting strength, 
courage, or spirits. 

To LA'NGIJISH, t>. n. [languro, I,at.] to grow feeble; to 
pine away; to lose spirits or strength; to lose vigour; to be 
dejected, or to sink and piue under sorrow, or any slow con¬ 
suming passion ; to look at with melting affection, softness, and 
tenderness. 

LA'NGIJISH, s. any soft, tender, weak, or feeble appear¬ 
ance. 

LA'NGUISIIINGLY, ad. weakly; feebly; with fee!>leten¬ 
derness. Dully, tediously, applied to time. 

LA'NGlilSlt.VIF.NT, s. the state of pining either with some 
slow passion or disease; a soft and melting look of tender¬ 
ness. 

I.A'NGUOH, s. [ languor, Lat.] in Medicine, a faintness 
arising from want or decay of spirits. 

ToLA'NIATE, ?■. a. [ianio, Lat.] to tear iu pieces; tola- 
cerate. 

l.A'NIFICE, s. [ lanijicinm, Lat.] woollen manufacture. 
“ The moth Invcdeth upon doth and other lanifir.es." 
Bacon. 

LANI'GEROUS, a. [lanigcr, Lat.] 1 tearing wool. 

LANK, a. [/««(•/■<;, Relg.] loose; limber; wantiu a stiffness; 
not curled, but hanging straight, applied to hair. Meagre; 
slender. Faint or languid. 

I.ANKNESS, s. the quality or state or being thin, meagre, 
or slender. I he quality ol hanging down straight without curls, 
applied to hair. 


LA'NNER, s. [lanier, Fr.] a species of hawk. 

LA'OS, a kingdom of Asia, bounded on the W. by Siam and 
Ava, ou the N. by China, on the E. by Tonquin and Cochin 
China, and on the S. by Cambodia. The whole region is 
orossed from N. to S. by one large river, called the Mecon, 
into which descend an infinite number of rivulets, that render 
the soil very fruitful, assisted by canals. Lunjan is the capi¬ 
tal. 

LANSQUE'NET, s. [Belg.] a German foot-soldier. A game 
at cards. 

LA'NTKRN, (erroneously written lanthorn) f. [lanterne, 
Fr.] a transparent case in which a candle or other light may be 
carried about; a light-house, or light hung out to guide ships. 
A dark lantern is a lantern fitted with a moveable slide, which, 
by being turned round, intercepts the light of the candle. Ma¬ 
gic lantern, iu Optics, is a machine, which, in a darkened room, 
represents various figures on a wall. Lantern jaws, a term used 
to express a meagre countenance. 

LANU'GINOUS, a. [lanuginosus, Lat.] downy; covered 
with soft hair. 

LAP, «. [Leppe, Sax.] the loose part of a garment, which 
may be doubled at pleasure; that part of the clothes that is 
spread over the thighs as a person sits down, and will hold any 
thing laid on it, without letting it roll off; that part of the body 
which is parallel to the seat of a chair wheu a person sits 
down. 

To LAP, v. a. to wrap or twist round any thing, used with 
round, in, or about; to cover, wrap, or involve in any thing. 
Neuterly, to be spread so as to double over. 

To LAP, v. n. [lappian, Sax.] to drink up by lit king up with 
the tongue. 

LA'PDOG, s. a little dog, so called because indulged by the 
ladies to lie in their laps. 

LA'PFUL, s. as much as can be contained in the lap. 

LA'PICIDF., s. [lapicida, Lat.] a stonecutter. 

LA'PIDARY, s. [lapidaire, Fr.] one who cuts or deals in 
precious stones. 

To LA'PIDATE, v. a. [lapido, Lat.] to stone; to kill by 
stoning. 

J/APIDA'TION, s. [hipidatio, Lat.] a stoning. 

LAPl'DEOUS, a. [lapideus, Lat.] stony ; of the nature of 
stone. 

LAPIDE'SCENCE, s. [from lapidesco, 1 at.] a stony concre¬ 
tion. 

I-APIDE'SCENT, a. [lapidcscens, Lat.] growing or turning 
to stone. 

LAPIDl'FIC, a. [lapidifigue, Fr.] forming stones. 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, s. [ lapidificution, Fr.] the act of form¬ 
ing stones. ^ 

LA'PIDIST, s. [from lapis, Lat.] one that deals in precious 
stoucs. 

LA'PIS, s. [Lat.] a stone. Lapis Lazuli, or azure stone, is 
a copper ore, so hard and compact as to take a high polish, and 
is worked into a great variety of toys. It is found in detached 
lumps, of an elegant blue colour, variegated with clouds of 
white, and veins of a shining gold colour; to it the painters arc 
indebted for their beautiful ultramarine colour, which is only a 
calcination of it. 

LA'PLAND, a large country in the N. part of Europe, 
and in Scandinavia, lying between Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and the sea. It is divided into Danish, or North Lapland ; 
Swedish, or South Lapland; and Russian, or East Lapland. 
It is extremely cold, and in some places they never see the 
sun for three months in the year; and the country is all cover¬ 
ed with snow the greatest part of the year. It ha*, properly 
speaking, neither spring nor autunm, the seasons change so 
suddenly. The sky is generally serene, and tlie air healthy 
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it being subject almost to continual winds. They sow no 
corn, but have good pastures, which fatten their cattle 
speedily. This country is full of rocks and mountains; and 
the principal animals are foxes, martens, bears, elks, wolves, 
castors, ermines, and rein-deer. The last is the most useful 
animal they have; for it serves to draw the sledges over the 
snow with surprising swiftness; likewise their skin serves 
them for clothing, and their flesh for food. Their huts are 
made with poles, about 14 feet high, and they fix one end 
in the earth in a circle, about 12 feet broad. These poles 
meet at the top, and form a sort of cone; and the outsides 
are covered with the skins of rein-deer and rags; they are 
open at the top to let out the smoke ; and here they pass 
their winter. They are very poorly clad, and often lie upon 
the snow. When they have a mind to change their habita¬ 
tions, they take away the skins and rags, and leave the poles 
standing. Their chief merchandises are dried cod, and 
other fish, and the skins of rein-deer; they have also some 
furs. They are of a short stature, with a large head, broad 
forehead, blue eyes, broad fiat noses, and short, straight, 
coarse, black hair. They are a rude, brutal sort of people, 
though some of them have embraced Christianity, which 
has not mended their morals. They live a great while 
without the assistance of physicians, and their hair never 
turns gray. Instead of bread they make use of dried fish, 
which they reduce to powder. They tire very fond of spi¬ 
rituous liquors, and are never sober when they can purchase 
them. They seldom stay long in one place, but rove about 
continually, leaving the poles of their huts standing, as was 
before observed. 

LA'PPER, s. one who wraps or laps up; one who laps or 
licks. 

LA'PPET, s. [a diminutive of lap] the part of a head-dress 
that hangs loose. 

LAPSE, s. [lapsus, Lat.] a flow or fall of water from a higher 
place. Figuratively, a small error or mistake. In Law, a be¬ 
nefice is said to be in lapse, when the patron, who ought to pre¬ 
sent thereto in six months after it is voidable, omits doing it in 
that time, upon which the bishop or ordinary has the right of 
presentation. 

To LAPSE, v. n. to glide slowly; to fall by degrees. “ To 
lapse into the barbarity of the northern natious.” Swift. To 
fail in any thing; to slip; to be guilty of a small or trivial fault 
through inadvertency or mistake. To lose or let slip the pro¬ 
per time. To fall by the negligence of one possessor to unother. 
“ It lapses to the king.” Ay life. To fall from perfection, truth, 
or faith. 

LA'PSIDED, a. the state of a ship built in such a manner as 
to have one side heavier than the other, and consequently to re¬ 
tain a constant heel or tendency towards the heavier side, un¬ 
less when she is brought upright by placing a greater quantity 
of the cargo or ballast on the other side. 

LAPWING, s. a clamorous bird, so named from the length 
and lapping of its wings. 

LA'PWORK, s. work in which one part is lapped or folded 
over another. 

LA'RBOARD, s. the left-hand side of a ship, when you 
stand with your face towards the head; opposed to the star¬ 
board. 

LA'RCENY, s. [larcin, Fr.] the felonious taking away a per¬ 
son’s goods in nis absence. Great larceny, is when the goods 
are above the value of 12d. Petty larceny, is when the value 
of the goods stolen does not amount to 12d. 

LARCH-TREE, s. [so called from 1 .aissa, a city of Thessaly, 
where it was first known] a lofty tree, bearing leaves like those 
of the pine, and a sort of mushroom or fruit called agaric. The 
gum oi‘ this tree is the Venice turpentine. 


LARD, s. [lardum, Lat.] the grease of swine; bacon, or the 
flesli of swine. 

To LARI), v. a. [larder, Fr.] to stuff with bacon. To make 
fat. Figuratively, to mix with something else by way of im¬ 
provement. 

LA'RDER, s. [lardier, old Fr.] the room where meat is kept 
or salted. 

LA'RDF.RKR, s. on? who has the charge of the larder. 

LA'RDON, s. [Fr.J a bit of bacon. 

LA'RKK, s. [Lat.] certain domestic gods of the Romans, call¬ 
ed also Penates, shaped like monkies, or, as others say, dogs, 
set in some private place of the house, or in the chimney comer, 
which the family honoured as their protectors, and offered to 
them wine and frankincense. 

LARGE, a. [largus, Lat.] bulky, or of great dimensions; 
wide or extensive; liberal, abundant, or plentiful. In a diffu¬ 
sive manner, applied to style. “ Debated at laryc." Watts. 

LARGELY, ad. in a wide or extensive manner. In a copi¬ 
ous or diffusive manner, applied to style. In a liberal or boun¬ 
tiful manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, plentifully, or 
without restraint. 

LA'RGENESS, s. extent, bulk, or spaciousness, applied to 
place. Greatness or elevation, applied to the mind. Extent 
or bulk, applied to things. 

LARGESS, s. [largesse, Fr.] a present, gift, or bounty. 

LARGITION, s. [largitio, Lat.] the act of going. 

LA'RGO, s. in Music, signifies a slow movement, yet one 
degree quicker than Grave, and two than Adagio. 

LARK, s. [hwcrce. Sax.] a small singing bird. 

LARKSPUR, s. a flower, so called from its resembling the 
spur of a lark. 

LA'RMIER, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, a flat, square, massive 
member of the cornice, between the cvmatium and the ovolo, 
so called from its use, which is to disperse water, and cause it 
to fall at a distance from the wall, drop by drop, or as it were 
by tears. 

LARVA?, s. the ghosts or spirits of wicked men, which, af¬ 
ter death, were believed to wander up and down the earth; 
phantoms and apparitions that torment the wicked, and aff right 
good men. 

LA'RVATED, a. [larvatus, Lat.] masked; also frighted wiih 
imaginary spirits. 

LA'RUM, s. [larwin, Brit.] any noise made to exrite atten¬ 
tion, and give notice of danger ; a clock which makes a noise 
at any particular hour to which its index is set. 

LARYNGOTOMY, s. [from .VipuyS and rifivu, Gr.] in Sur¬ 
gery, an operation where the forepart of the larynx is divided, 
to assist respiration during large tumors in the upper parts, as 
in the quinsy. 

LA RYNX, s. [Xupvy;, Gr.] in Anatomy, the upper part of 
the windpipe, which is one of tin- organs of respiration, as well 
as the principal instrument of the \ oiee. 

LASCl'VIENT, a. [lasciriens, Lat.} frolicsome; wantoning. 

LASCI VIOUS, a. [lascivius, Lat.] lewd; wanton; be¬ 
having with too great liberty to the other sex; soft; effemi¬ 
nate. 

LASCI VIOUSLY, ad. lewdly; in a wanton or loose man¬ 
ner. 

LASCI'VIOUSNESS, s. the quality ot discovering lewdness 
or lust, either in behaviour or words. 

LASH, s. [schlagen, to strike, Belg.] a srcoke or blow given 
with a whip, or any thing pliant and tough ; the thong of a 
whip with which a blow is given. Figuratively, a stroke of 
censure or reproach. 

To LASH, v. a. to strike with a whip, or arty thing pliant; 
to move with a sudden spring or jerk, used with up. To 
beat so as to make a sharp sound, like the lash of a whip, 
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applied to the beating of waves against the shore. Among larger than a tithing, and less than an hundred, from lath, 
Mariners, to tie or fasten two things together with a rope or Saxon. 

cord. Figuratively, to scourge with satire. To LATH, v. a. to fit up with laths. 

LA'SHKU, s. one who whips, lashes, or satirizes. LATHE, s. a turner’s engine, by which he turns about his 

LASS, *. [according to Dr. Hicks, from lad, is formed the matter, in order to shape it with a chisel. 

feminine luddess, which is contracted into /ass] a girl, maid, or To LA'THEIt, t>. n. [lethran. Sax.] to form a froth or loam; 
Young young woman. to cover with froth made by soap and water. 

LASSITUDE,*, [lassitude, Lai.] weariness, or a loss of LA'THEIt, s. a foam or froth made by beating soap with 
vigour or strength by excessive labour. In Medicine, ap- water. _ , 

plied to that weariness which proceeds from a distempered LATIN, a. [ Lnfinus , T.at.] written or spoken in the Ian- 
state, ami not from exercise, which wants no remedy but guage of the ancient Romans. 

rest. LATIN, s. a translation performed in Latin, and agreeable 

LAST, a. [latest, Sax. superlative of laic] after all others; to the rules and idioms of that tongue. 

utmost. At lust, at the end or conclusion. Next before the LATJNISM, *. a manner of expression peculiar to the Latin 


present; as, “ last week." 

To LAS T, v. n. [hestan, Sax.] to continue; to endure. 

LAST, s. [last. Sax.] a mould on which shoes are made. 
A load, from last, Tout. A last of codfish, white herrings, 
meal, and ashes for soup, is 12 barrels; of com or rape seed, 
JO ((nailers: of gunpowder, 24 barrels, 24001b. weight; 
of herrings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 dozen; of leather, 20 
dickers; of pitch or tar, 14 barrels: of wool, 12 sacks; of 
stockfish, 100; and a last of flax or feathers contains 17001b. 
weight 

l.A'STAGE, s. [lestaye, Fr.] custom paid for goods sold by 
the last, for freightage ; or the ballast of a ship. 

LASTING, part, containing; durable; of a long con¬ 
tinuance ; wearing a long while. 

LA'STINGLY, ad. durably ; perpetually. 

LA'STINGNES.S, s. durablencss; continuance. 

LASTLY, ad. in the last place; at last; in the conclu¬ 
sion. 

LATCH, s. | ktsc, llelg.] the latch of a door, which is moved 
either by a string or handle. 

To LATC1I, v. a. to fasten by a latch. Figuratively, to 
fasten, or close. 


tongue. 

LATINIST, s. one capable of writing or speaking Latin in 
its purity, and acquainted with the beauties of the authors that 
have written in that language. 

LATI'NITY, s. [latinita's, I.at.] the purity of Latin style. 

To LATINIZE, v. a. [ latiuiser, Fr.) to use words or 
phrases in another language that are borrowed from the Latin. 
Neuterly, to give names a Latin termination ; to make them 
Latin. 

LATIliO'STROL’S, a. [from lulus and rostrum, I.at.] 
broad-beaked. 

LA "FISH, </. somewhat late; somewhat advanced in the 
night. 

LA'TIT WCV, s. [from la titans, I.at.] delitescence; the 
state of King hid. 

LA'TITANT, a. [latitans, Lat.] delitescent; concealed ; lying 
hid. 

LATITAT, s. [Lat. lie lies hid] in Law, a writ, which issues 
from the King’s Bench, so called from a supposition that the 
defendant lurks or las hid, and cannot, lie found in the county 
of Middlesex, but. is fled to some other county, to the sheriff 
whereof this writ is directed, commanding him to apprehend 


LATCHES, s. in a ship, small lines like loops, fastened 
by sewing into the bonnets and drablers of a ship, in order 
to lace the bonnets to the courses, or the drablers to the bon¬ 
nets. 

LATCHLT, s. [Inert, Fr.] the string with which shoes or 
sandals were fastened. 


LATE, a. [lad, Fr.] that is longer than it should be, or not 
so soon as expected ; last, in any place, office, character, or 
time; deceased or dead, when prefixed to a person’s name. 
“ His late majesty, George the Second." Far advanced in the 
day or night. 

LATE, ad. after long delays; after a long time; after its 
proper time; not long ago. At an unseasonable hour, or far 
advanced in the day or night. 

LATKD, a. surprised by the night. 

LATELY, nd. not. long past. 

EATEN ESS, s. any time far advanced. 

LATENT, a. [latens, Lat.] hidden; concealed; se¬ 


cret. 

LA 1 Lit, a. [comparative of late] happening after a particu¬ 
lar period, or after something else. 

LA I LEAL, a. [ lateralis, Lat.] growing out on the side; 
placed or acting in a direction perpendicular to the horizon. 

LA I ERA LI l’\ , s. the quality of having distinct sides. 

EATER ALIA, ad. by the sides; sidewise. 

A 'EA TEHE, s. a title applied to such cardinals as > n the 
pope s counsellors in ordinary, and assistants. 

! V‘ l,c am ' ti'urd, Sax.] somewhat late. 

LATH, s. [latta, Sax.J in Building, a long, thin, narrow, slir 
of wood, generally nailed on the rafters of a roof, to sustain 
the tiles or other coverings. A part of a county something 


the defendant there. Fits. Nat. lleev. 

I.AT1TATION, s. [from Inti to, Lat.] the state of being con¬ 
cealed. 

LATITUDE, s. [latitude, Fr. latitude, Lat.] breadth or 
width; in bodies of unequal dimensions, the shortest space 
between the two extremes of its surface, or the measure of a 
straight line drawn through its ends. “ Provided the length 
doth not exceed the latitude." Wotten. Room, space, or ex¬ 
tent. In Astronomy, the distance of a star or planet from the 
ecliptic, either north or south. In Geography, the extent of 
the earth or heavens measured from the equator to cither pole. 
The distance of a place from the equator, either north or south; 
or an arch of the meridian comprehended between cither pole 
of the heavens and the horizon of the place. Unrestrained or 
unlimited acceptation. Freedom from any settled rules. Ex¬ 
tent or comprehension of any art or science. He is out of his 
latitude, a figurative expression, implying that a person is in a 
place he is ignorant of, or that he is handling a subject beyond 
liis abilities. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, a. [latitudinaire, Fr.] not confined or 
restrained, either with respect to actions or opinions. 

LATITUDINA'RIAN, s. a person not conforming to any 
particular opinion or standard. 

LA'TRANT, a. [latrans, Lat.] barking. 

LATRl'A, s. [Xarptla, Gr.] the highest kind of worship; 
distinguished by the rapists from dulia, or inferior worship. 

LA'TROClNY, s. larceny, theft, robbery; a literal version 
of the Latin latrodnium, which was afterwards contracted into 
larceny. 

LA'TTEN, *. [Brit.] brass; a mixture of copper and cala- 
minaris stone. 
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LATTER, tr. not long done or past; towards the last; 
mentioned the last in order. 

LATTICE, s. [lath's, Fr.] a window made of sticks or 
iron bars crossing each other at small distances. 

To LATTICE, v. a. to mark with cross strokes like a lat¬ 
tice ; to mark with sticks or bars crossing each other at small 
distances. 

LA'VA, s. a name given by the Italians to the liquid and 
vitrified matter discharged by Vesuvius, Etna, and other volca¬ 
noes, at the time of their eruption. 

LAVA'TION, s. [lavatia, Lat.] the act of washing. 

LA'VATORY, s. [from lavo, Lat.] in Medicine, a wash; 
some liquid with which diseased parts are washed. 

LAUD, s. [fairs, Lat.] the act of praising for any good, be¬ 
nevolent, or noble deed. In Divinity, that part of Divine 
worship which consists in praise. 

To LAUD, v. a. [lando, Lat.] to praise; to acknowledge or 
mention with a sense of gratitude. 

LAU DABLE, «. [latalabilis, Lat.] worthy of praise or com¬ 
mendation. 

LAU'DABLY, ad. in a manner deserving praise. 

I.AU'DANUM, s. a medicine composed of opium, &c. and 
used to give case from pain. 

I.AU'DATIVE, s. a panegyric. 

LA U'DEfl , a small town of Berwickshire, hut lately much 
improved. It is seated on the Leader, 22 miles S. E. of 
Edinburgh. 

To LAVE, r. a. [ lavo , Lat.] to wash or bathe in any liquid. 
To throw up; to lade or scoop out water; from lever, Fr. 
Neiiterlv, to wash himself; to bathe. 

To LAVEE'R, v. n. to change the direction often in a 
course. 

LA VENDER, s. [lavendnla, Lat.] a sweet-scented plant, 
of which there art; four species in our gardens, which are pro¬ 
pagated by planting their cuttings in March, in a shady place. 
A spirit is distilled from it hv the perfumers. 

LA' VENIIA M, or Lniiluiin , a pretty large town of Suffolk, 
with a considerable manufactory of serges, shalloons, seys, 
stuffs, and line spun-vani. Its church, a very handsome 
Gothic structure, with its steeple, 137 feet, high, are reckoned 
the finest in the county. It has a spacious market-place, en¬ 
compassed with 9 streets or divisions, and is pleasantly situated, 
in a fine healthy air, on a branch of the river Bret, from 
whence it. rises gradually to the top of a hill, 12 miles S. by 
E. of Burv, and til N. E. of London. Markets on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Pupu ation 2107. 

I.A'VER, s. [lamer, Fr.] a vessel to wash any thing in. 

To LAUGH, (pronounced in this word and its derivatives 
luff) v. n. [lachen, Tent, and Belg. | to make a loud and unin¬ 
terrupted noise of sudden merriment, and mirth. Figuratively, 
to appear gay, favourable, pleasant, or so as to cause joy. Ac¬ 
tively, to deride; to ridicule or mock. 

LAUGH, s. [blah. Sax.] an uninterrupted sound, caused by 
any object which excites sudden mirth. 

LAU'GHABLE, a. proper to be laughed at; causing laugh¬ 
ter. “ A laughable writer.” Dryd. 

LAU'GIIER, s. a person fond of mirth, or easily provoked 
to laughter. 

LAU GHINGLY, ad. in a merry manner; with great plea¬ 
santry or mirth. 

LAU'GIllNGSTOCK, s. a butt; an object of contempt or 
ridicule. 

LAU'GHTF.R, laff-ter, s. [hleahtcr. Sax.] an expression of 
sudden mirth, occasioned by a convulsive motion of the prse- 
cordia and muscles of the mouth and face; a continued expul¬ 
sion of breath, with a loud noise, and shaking of the breast 
and sides. 


LA'VINQTON, a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Wednesday It is near the Downs; and though but an indif¬ 
ferent town, the market is very great for com and malt. It is 
89 miles W. by S. of London. Population 1322. 

LA'VISH, a. generous or liberal to excess; scattered in 
waste; profuse. Figuratively, wild or unrestrained. 

To LA'VISH, v. a. to waste extravagantly; to be profuse. 

LA'VISHER, s. a prodigal or profuse person. 

LA'VISHLY, ad. in an extravagant or prodigal maimer; 
with such a degree of liberality as borders-on excess and 
indiscretion. 

LA'VISHMENT, or LA'VISHNESS, *. an extravagant, pro¬ 
digal, or indiscreet wasting or giving away what belongs to a 
person. 

LAUNCESTON, a town of Cornwall, where the winter 
assizes are held. Population 2231. Elects one member. 
Leland says, it was walled in his time, and a mile in com¬ 
pass. It had formerly a monastery, and a noble castle, be¬ 
cause of its strength called Castle Terrible, the lower part 
of which is now made use of for the jail. It is seated on the 
Tamar, 28 miles N. of Plymouth, and 213 W. by S. of Lon¬ 
don. Markets on Thursday and Saturday. 

To LAUNCH, v. n. [lancer, Fr.] to force out to sea. To 
rove at. large; to expatiate. To be diffuse, applied to style. 
Actively, to push to sea. To dart from the hand. 

LAIJ'NDUESS, s. [from lawn, a peculiar kind of linen, and 
dress] a woman employed in washing linen. 

LAU'NDRY, s. a room wherein linen is washed or 
ironed. 

LAVO'LTA, s. [Ital.] an old dance, which consisted in a va¬ 
riety of turnings anti caperings; a caper. 

LAIJ'REATK, a. [laurcatus, Lat.] decked with laurel; 
crowned with laurel. A Port Laurent, is one who is in 
pay from the kins, mid makes the odes which are performed 
before him on his birth-day, and on the beginning of the new 
year. 

LAUllK.YTION, s. in the Scottish universities, the a< t 
or state of having degrees conferred, as they have in some 
of them a flowery crown, in imitation of laurel among the 
ancients. 

LAU'REL, s. [Iannis, Lat.] a tree, sometimes cnHeri the 
cherry bay. 

L.YU'RELED, a. crowned or adorned with laurpt. 

LAW, s. [laya, Sax. | a rule of action; a precept or com¬ 
mand coming from a superior authority, which an inferior is 
bound to obey; a judicial process; any thing obliged to be 
done; an invariable conformity or correspondence between a 
cause and effect. The law of nature.” To take the law, 
implies to enter an action against a person. 

LA'WFUL, a. agreeable to law ; that may be done without 
violating the precepts of superior authority, or incurring any 
punishment. 

LA'YV FULLY, ad. in a manner conformable to law. 

LA'WFULNKSS, s. legality ; allowance of law. 

LA'YVGIVER, s. a legislator, or one who has authority to 
make laws ; a supreme magistrate. 

LA'WGIVING, «. legislative, or enacting laws. 

LA'YVLESS, a. unrestrained I>v any law; contrary to 
law. 

LA'YVLESSLY, ad. in a manner contrary to law. 

LA'WMAKER, s. a legislator, or one who makes laws. 

LAWN, s. [lawn, Brit.] an open space or plain between 
woods ; fine linen, remarkable for being used in the sleeves or 
a bishop's robe. 

LA'WRENCE, ST. the largest river in North America, 
proceeding from the Lake Ontario, from which it rues a 
course of about 700 miles to the Atlantic Ocean. It rs 
7 F 
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navigable as far as Quebec, which is about 400 miles; but be¬ 
yond Montreal it is so full of shoals and rocks, that it will not 
admit large vessels without danger. 

LAWSUIT, s. a process or action in law. 

LAWYER, s. a counsellor, or one that is skilled in the 
law. 

LAX, a. [laxui, Lat.] without restraint, or not confined. 
Not compact, or not having its parts strongly or closely joined. 
Vague; not accurate, exact, or composed with any caution. In 
Medicine, loose in body, or frequently going to stool; slack, or 
not restrained. 

LAX, s. a looseness; a diarrhoea. 

LAXATION, *. [laxatio, Lat.] the act of loosening or 
slackening; the state of being loosened or slackened. 

LA'XATIVE, a. [laxatif, Fr.] in Medicine, having the 
power to remove costiveness, or to make loose. 

LAXATIVE, s. in Medicine, a remedy that purges, or re¬ 
moves costiveness. 

LAXATIVENESS, s. the quality or power of curing or re¬ 
moving costiveness. 

LAXITY, s. [laxitas, Lat.] the state of a body whose parts 
are not strongly compacted, but may be easily separated; 
slackness or looseness; openness. Vagueness, applied to the 
different senses in which words are used. 

LAXNESS, j. looseness; vagueness. In Medicine, a loose 
habit of body. 

To LAY, v. a. [preter. laid, part, passive lain ; from legin, 
leggan, Sax.] to place along upon the ground. To beat 
down, applied to corn or grass. To put or place. To fix 
deep, applied to foundation. To put in any state. “ Lay 
asleep.” Bar. To claim, still, quiet, or allay, applied 
to winds or storms. To set on a table, applied to food. “ 1 
laid meat unto them. Hos. xi. 4. To deposit money in 
a wager. To bring forth eggs or young, applied to birds. 
To apply with violence, joined with siege. To scheme 
contrive, or plan, applied to plots, projects, &c. In Law, 
to exhibit or offer, joined with indictment. “ He lays his 
indictment in some certain county.” Attcrb. Used with 
apart, to reject or put away. “ Lay apart all filthiness.” 
James i. 21. Used with before, to expose to view; to 
show; to display. To lay by, to keep, or reserve for 
some future occasion. “ Let every one lay by him iu 
store.” I Cor. xvi. 2. Used with down, to deposit as a 
pledge, equivalent, or satisfaction, generally followed by 
for. To quit or resign. “ Laid down the sword.” Black. 
To lie along a bed, in order to sleep or repose. “ I will 
lay me dtnon in peace.” Psalm xlviii. To lay hold of, to 
seize, catch, or apprehend. To lay in, to keep as a re¬ 
serve ; to store or treasure. “ To lay in timely pro¬ 
visions.” Addison. To charge with; to accuse of; to im¬ 
pute. “ Lay the fault on us.” Shaks. To lay out, to 
spend or pay away, applied to money. To plan or dispose. 

“ The garden is laid out into a grove.” Broome. Used 
with to or unto, to charge upon, or impute. “ It would be 
laid to us.” Shaks. Used with up, to confine, applied 
to diseases. “ Laid up by that disease.” Temple. To re¬ 
serve, store, or treasure against some future time. “ Fa¬ 
thers are wont to lay up for their sons." Milton. Used 
with upon, to impute or charge, applied to faults. Far 
from laying a blot upon Luther.” Atterb. To impose or 
inflict, applied to punishment. “ A punishment laid upon 
Eve.” Locke. Used with on, to strike, or beat furiously. 

" He lays me on." Dryd. To use or take measure. “ I laid 
out for intelligence.” IFoodio. 

LAY, t. [ley, leag. Sax.] a row or stratum. A wager. 
Grassy ground; a meadow ground unploughed, and kept for 
cattle. 


LAY, s. [toy, Fr.] a song or poem, “ Tun’d her soft 

lays.” Par. Lott. 

LAY, a. [laiciu, Lat. from Xaoc, Gr.] belonging to the peo¬ 
ple who follow trades and secular business. 

LA'YER, s. a bed; a row or stratum of earth, or any 
other body’spread over another. In Botany, a sprig, stalk, 
or branch of a plant, which is laid under the mould, 
in order to take root and propagate. A hen that lays 

eggs. . 

LAYMAN, s. one who follows any trade, and is not in 
orders, opposed to a clergyman. In Painting, an image to 
draw bv. 

LAYSTALL, s. a heap of dung. 

LAZAR, s. [from Lazarus, mentioned by St. Luke] a per¬ 
son affliced with filthy and pestilential sores and diseases; a 
leiier. 

LAZARETTO, or LA'ZAR-HOUSE, s. [lazaretto, Ital.] 
an hospital, or house for the reception of the diseased. 

LAZILY, ad. in an idle, inactive, sluggish, or heavy 
manner. 

LA'ZINESS, s. idleness; slothfulness; sluggishness; an 
unwillingness to apply to business or labour. 

LAZULI, s. [Ital. azure] a stone, the ground of which 
is blue, spotted and veined with white, and a glittering or me¬ 
tallic yellow; used much among the painters, under the name 
of ultramarine. 

I.A'ZY, a. [lazig, Tout ] a person unwilling, or slow and 
tedious in working. Svnox. A lazy man never goes through 
with mi undertaking; an indolent man will undertake 
nothing. 

LEA, s. [Icy, Sax.] unploughed ground. See Lay. 

LEAD, (this word and its derivatives are pronounced Ud, 
$. [bed, Sax.] one of the softest, most ductile, and most heavy 
metals next to gold, very little subject to rust, and dissolved 
by the weakest acids. 

To LEA 1), v. a., to fit or cover with lead. 

To LEAD, (this word and its derivatives are pronounc¬ 
ed Iced, preter, led) v. a. [ladan, Sax.] to conduct or guide 
by holding a person’s hand; to conduct to any place; 
to go before any body of men, as a commander; to guide 
or show a person the method of attaining any thing. 
Used with on, to draw on, entice, or allure. To induce or 
persuade by some pleasing motive. In Gaming, to play 
first. 

LEADEN, a. made of lead. Figuratively, heavy; unwil¬ 
ling, or motionless. 

LE'ADER, s. one that goes before to show the way to 
another. A captain, or commander, applied to an army. One 
at the head of any party or faction. 

LE'ADING, part, principal or chief. 

LE'ADING-STRINGS, s. strings by which children are 
held when taught to walk. 

LEAF, (pronounced leef, in this word and its derivatives] 
s. [plural, leaves; lef. Sax.] a part of a tree or plant ex¬ 
tended into length and breadth; the most extreme part of 
a bran eh, and the ornament of the twigs, consisting of a 
very glutinous matter, and furnished every where with veins 
and nerves. Its office is to subtilize and give more spirit to 
the sap, and convey it to the buds. In books, it is a part 
containing two pages. One side of a double or folding door; 
the flap of a table; any thing beaten thin; hence leaf gold and 
silver. 

To LEAF, v. n. to bring leaves; to bear leaves. 

LE'AFLESS, a. without leaves. 

LE'AFSTALK, s. the footstalk which supports the leaves, 
but not the flowers. 

LE'AFY, a. full of leaves. 
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LEAGUE, leeg, *. [ligue, Fr.J a confederacy; a cotnbina- 
tion, or an alliance entered into between princes and states for 
their mutual aid and defence. 

To LEAGUE, v. n. to unite; to confederate or enter into 
an alliance for their mutual aid and defence. 

LEAGUE, s. [ligue, Fr.] a measure which contains more or 
fewer geometrical paces, according to the different usages or 
customs of countries. A league at sea, where it is chiefly used 
by us, (being a land measure mostly peculiar to the Germans 
and French,) contains 3000 geometrical paces, or 3 English 
miles. The French league sometimes contains the same 
measure, and in some parts of France it consists of 3500 
paces: the mean or common league cortisists of 2400 paces, 
and the little league of 2000. The Spanish leagues arc 
larger than the French, 17 Spanish leagues making a degree, 
or 20 French leagues, or 69i English statute miles. The 
Dutch and German leagues contain each four geometrical 
miles. 

l.E'AGUED, leeg-ed, (the g pronounced hard) a. confede¬ 
rated ; united by an alliance for mutual defence and aid. 

J.E'AGUER, Iceg-er, (the g pronounced hard) s. [bcleggeren, 
Belg.] a siege or investment of a town. 

LEAK, s. [leke, Belg.] a breach or hole which lets water 
into a ship, and out of a barrel or other vessel. To sprim a 
Irak, among Mariners, is when a ship receives some damage, 
by which water may enter. 

To LEAK, v.n. to let water in or out; to drop through a 
breach. 

LE'AKAGE, s. the state of a vessel that lets water in or out 
through some breach ; an allowance of 12 per cent, in the cus¬ 
toms, to importers of wine, for waste and damage it may be 
supposed to have received in its passage: likewise an allowance 
of two barrels in twenty-two made by the ollicers of excise to' 
brewers of ale and beer. 

l.E'AKY, a. full of breaches or chinks which let water in, 
applied to ships ; but full of chinks which let water out, applied 
to barrels. 

To LEAN, (pronounced lean in this word and its derivatives) 
v. n. [preter. leaned or leant. Illinan, Sax.] to rest against; to 
be in a bending jrosture. Figuratively, to have a tendency, in¬ 
clination, or propensity. 

LEAN, (pron,/<?<?», with its derivatives) a. [Mane, Sax.] thin, 
or wanting fat or flesh. 

LEAN, s. that part of flesh which is entirely musculous, 
without any fat. 

LF.'ANLY, ad. wanting fat or flesh; meagcrly; thinly. 

LE ANNESS, s. want of flesh; want of fat. Figuratively, 
want of money. 

To LEAP, (pronounced leep in this word and its deriva¬ 
tives) v. n. [hleapan, Sax.] to jump or move forwards with 
the feet close together; to rush with violence; to throw the 
whole body forwards by a spring from any place, without 
any change of the feet; to bound or spring; to fly or 
start. 

LEAP, s. abound or jump. A sudden transition. 

LEAP-FROG, s. a play wherein children leap over each 
other. 

LE'AP-YEAR, s. every fourth year, so called from its 
leaping or advancing a day more that year than any other; 
so that the year has then 366, and February 29 days. See 
Bissextile. 

To LEARN, (the a is mute in pron. this word and its 
derivatives; as, Urn, Itrned, Itrning) v. a. [Icornian, Sax.] 
to improve by instruction; to teach; to get intelligence; to 
take example from. In many European languages the same 
word signifies to learn and to teach, i. e. to gain and impart 
knowledge. 


LEARNED, a. having the mind improved by study and 
instruction, by observing and reading; skilled; skilful 
expert; knowing. Synon. That knowledge which we car 
reduce to practice, makes us able ; that which requires spe¬ 
culation, makes us skilful; that which fills the memory, 
makes us learned. Thus we say an able preacher or lawyer; 
a skilful mathematician or philosopher; a learned historian or 
civilian. 

LE ARNEDLY, ad. with great appearance of extensive 
reading, deep study, and diligent observation. 

LE'ARNER, s. one who is yet under the tuition of another: 
one who is acquiring some art or science. 

LEARNING, s. skill in languages or sciences; skill in any 
Ling. 

LEASE, (pron. leesc, in this word and its derivatives) s. 
[lees, Sax.] a contract by which houses or lands are parted 
with or granted to another, for a certain term of years. Fi¬ 
guratively, any tenure or right by which a person enjoys a 
thing. 

To LEASE, v. a. to let by lease. 

To LEASE, v. n. [lesnn, Belg.] to glean, or gather corn that 
lies scattered after the harvest is carried in. 

LE'ASER, s. a gleaner; one who gathers corn after the 
reapers. 

I.EASII, s. [lesse, Fr. Ictse, Belg.] in Hunting, three crea¬ 
tures of the same sort, applied to dogs, hares, &c. Any col¬ 
lection consisting of three in number; a band wherewith any 
thing is tied. 

To LEASH, v. a. to bind; to couple or hold in a 
string. 

LEASING, s. [fc<ise. Sax.] lies; falsehood. 

LEAST, a. [the superlative of Little, the comparative of 
which is less; last, Sax.] smaller than all others; exceeding 
others in smallness. 

LEAST, ad. in the lowest degree; less than any other way. 
At least, or leastwise ; to say no more; to mention only in tlu- 
lowest degree. 

LEATHER, (pron. lether, in this word and its derivatives 
and compounds) s. [lether, Sax. leaur, Erse] the hides of beasts 
dressed and tanned. 

LE'ATHERCOAT, s. an apple, so called from the rough¬ 
ness of its rind. 

LEATIIERCUP, s. a plant classed by Botanists among the 
mosses. 

LE'ATHERDRESSER, s. he who dresses hides and niukt s 
leather. 

LE'ATHF.RN, a. made of leather. 

LE'ATHERSELLER, s. one who sells leather. 

LEATHERY, a. resembling leather. 

LEAVE, (pronounced leevc in this word and its derivatives) 
s. [lefe, Sax.] permission to do any thing ; allowance or consent; 
farewell; adieu; compliment or ceremony paid before a poi¬ 
son's departure. 

To LEAVE, v. a. [pret. / left, or have left, part, pass 
left] to quit, abandon, depart from, or desert; to appeal to. 
or to permit without interposition. To cease to do; to de¬ 
sist. To leave out, to omit. Used with to, to bequeath by 
will. 

LEAVED, a. covered with leaves ; made with folds. 

LEAVEN, s. [levain, Fr.] ferment mixed with any mass 
to make it lignt, particularly used of sour dough mixed in a 
mass of bread. Figuratively, any mixture which makes a ge¬ 
neral change in a mass. 

To LEAVEN, v. a. to ferment by somethjpg mixed, ap¬ 
plied particularly to that of sour dough mixed wi.h a mass of 
bread. Figuratively, to taint; to corrupt, or imbue. 

LEAVES, s. the plural of Leaf. 
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LE'AVINGS, t. a remnant; a residue. Relics, applied to 
persons. Otfkls, applied to meat. 

To LECH, v. a. [lecher, Fr.} to lick over. 

LE'CHER, t. [etymology unknown] a whoremaster. 

To LE'CHER, v. n. to wbore. 

LE'CHEROUS, a. [from lecher] lewd ; lustful. 
LE'CHEROUSLY, ad. [from lecherous] lewdly; lustfully. 
LE'CHERY, t. [from lecher] lewdness; lust. 
LECHLADE, a town of Gloucestershire, seated at the 
confluence of the river Lech with the Thames, 28 miles E. 
by S. of Gloucester, and 75 W. by N. of London. A canal 
from the Severn joins the Thames, (which is navigable for 
barges of 50 tons burden) near this town. A small market on 
Tuesday. Population 1244. 

LECTION, s. [ lectio, Lat.] a reading; a variety in the 
copies of a book. 

LECTURE, s. [ lecture , Fr.] a discourse upon any subject 
rend or pronounced in public; a sharp reproof or reprimand. 

To LE CTURE, v. a. to instruct in a set or public discourse; 
to reprimand, or reprove, in an insolent or magisterial manner. 
Neuterly, to rend in public; to instruct an audience by a 
formal explanation or discourse; as, “ Wallis lectured on 
geometry.” 

LECTURER, s. one who publicly pronounces a discourse 
on any subject; a person who is chosen by a parish to preach 
in a church on a Sunday in the afternoon, arid paid by volun¬ 
tary subscription; a person appointed by will to preach at a 
certain time, with a salary for his trouble. 

LECTURESHIP, s. the employ or office of a lecturer. 

LED, the part. pret. of Lead. 

LEDBURY, a fine well-built town of Herefordshire, noted 
for clothiers; seated on a navigable canal, that passes from 
Gloucestershire to Hereford, 13 miles E. of Hereford, and 119 
W. N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

LEDGE, s. [leyge.n, to lie, Belg.] a row or layer. A ridge 
rising above the other parts of a surface; any prominence or 
rising part; a small narrow shelf fixed against a wall or 
wainscot. 

LE'DHORSE. s. a surnpter, or state-horse. 

LEE, s. [lie, Fr.] dregs or sediment of any liquor: seldom 
used in the singular. Among Sailors, that part which is oppo¬ 
site to the wind. A lee-shore, is that on which the wind blows. 
To be under the lee of the shore, is to la' close under the weather 
shore. A leeward ship, is one that is not fast by a wind, to 
make her wav so good as she might. To lay a ship bv the lee, 
is to bring her so that all her sails may lie against, the masts 
and shrouds flat, mid the wind to come right on her broadside, 
so that she will make little or no way. 

LEECH, n. \leec, Sax.] a physician: a professor of the art of 
healing: whence we still use cowleee.h or horseleech. A kind 
of water serpent, used to draw blood in such eases where the 
lancet might not be safe, or where it might be dreaded too much 
by the patient. 

LEECH CRAFT, s. the art of healing. “ We Icechcra/t 
learn.” Davies. 

LEEDS, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, situated 
in a vale which trade has rendered one of the most populous 
spots in England. It is the principal of the clothing towns 
m Yorkshire, and is particularly the mart for the coloured 
and white broad cloths, of which vast quantities are sold in 
its magnificent. Cloth Halls. That called the Mixed-Cloth 
Hall, is a building of considerable extent, in wl i h the 
cloth is placed on benches, for sale, every marke.t-day; and 
the whole business is transacted within little more than tut 
hour, without the least noise or confusion, and with a whis¬ 
per only, : the laws of the market being observed here with 
particular strictness. The White-Cloth Hall, is a similar 


building. The manufactures that supply these two balls fcstend 
about 10 miles to the S. 15 to the S. W, and 8 to the* N. and 
W. the mixed cloths being- mostly made in the neighbourhood 
of the river Air, and the white cloths in that of she Caider. 
Leeds has a manufactory of Camlets, which has deolined, and 
a flourishing one of carpets, resembling those of Wilts ,«nd 
Scotland. Here are also mills for the cutting of tobacco; and 
a great pottery, with several glass-houses. Within 3 miles of 
the town are numerous collieries. Of late years the' town 
has been considerably enlarged; and some of the new parts 
are built in an elegant style. It is situated on tlws river Air, 
by which it communicates with all the various ramifications 
of the Grand Canal, and by whieh, in particular, it enjoys 
a very considerable trade in coals, from the inexhaustible 
stores in its neighbourhood, to York, Hull, &c. 24 miles 
W. S. W. of York, and 192 N. by W. of London. Markets 
on Tuesday and Saturday. Population 123,393, and it now 
sends two members to parliament. 

I.EEK, s, [/cue, Sax.] in Botany, the porrutn. 

LEEK, a town in Staffordshire, noted for a manufacture of 
buttons. By the intervention of a craggy mountain, at a con¬ 
siderable distance westward of the town, the sun sets twice in 
the evening at a certain time of the year; for after it sets be¬ 
hind the top of the mountain, it breaks out again on the northern 
side of it, which is steep, before it reaches the horizon in its fall. 
In its church-yard are the. remains of a Danish cross, now up¬ 
right, and 10 feet high from the ground, beneath which are 
thieo steps. In the ncightionrhood are some extensive coal 
mines. It is situated in a barren country, among moorlands 
ami rocky hills, some of whieh are of a most surprising 
height, without any turf or mould upon them, on the great 
road between Manchester, Stockport, and Macclesfield, to 
the N. W. and Derby, Leicester, &c. to the S. E. 18 miles N. 
of Stafford, and 155 N. N. W. of London. Market on Wed¬ 
nesday. Population 10,780. 

LEEK, s. [Itlrare, Sax.] a side-view; the act of looking 
nskavmee, or by a stolen view. Figuratively, a laboured and 
aliceted east of a countenance. 

To LEER, v. ti. to look at, by turning the eye-balls to one 
corner, or by stealing a.side-view; to look at with an affected 
or dissembled east of the countenance. 

LEES. s. [lie, Fr.) dregs; sediment; it has seldom a sin¬ 
gular. * 

LKET, s. a little emirt. held within a manor, and called the 
king’s court, because it originally took its authority of putiishing 
otieuces from the crown, whence it is derived to inferior per¬ 
sons. 

LKE'WARD, a. opposite to the wind. See Lee. 

LEFT, a. [hems, Lat.] that side which is opposite to the 
right: that side of an animal on which tin: heart is situated. 

LEFTHA'NDED, a. using the left hand more frequently 
than the right. 

LEG, s. [lei/, Dan.] the limb by which the body is sup¬ 
ported, and by means of which we walk, beginning from the 
knee, and reaching to the foot. Figuratively, that by which 
any thing is supported. “ The ley of a tabic, or chair.” 
LEGA'CY, s. [ley a turn, Lat.] any thing given by will. 
LEGAL, a. [legal, Fr. legal is, l’,at.] done or worded agree¬ 
able to the laws; lawful. 

LEGALITY, s. [legalile, Fr.] the quality of being agreeable 
to, or consistent with, the laws. 

To LE GALIZE, v. a. [leyaliser, Fr.] to authorize; to make 
lawful. 

LEGALLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to, or consistent 
with, the laws. • . 

LEGATARY, s. [leyataire, Fr. from legatum, LatJ One that 
has something left him by will. 
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LEGATE, t. [legatut, Lat] a deputy, ambassador, or one 
commissioned to transact affairs for another; a commissioner 
deputed by the pope to transact affairs belonging to the holy 
see. 

LEGATEE, i. [from legatum, Lat.] one who has something 
left him by will. 

LEGAT1NE, a. made by, or belonging to, a legate of the 
pope. 

LEGATION, s. [legatio, Lat.] mission; deputation; com¬ 
mission ; embassy; or the state of a person sent and authorized 
to transact business for another. 

LEGA'TOR, s. [from lego, Lat.] one who makes a will and 
bequeaths legacies. 

LEGEND, s. [from legenda, Lat.] originally a book in 
the Romish church, containing the lessons that were to be 
read in divine service: from hence the word was applied to 
the histories of the lives of saints, because chapters were read 
out of them at matins; but as the golden legend, compiled 
by James de Varase, about the year 1290, contained in it 
several ridiculous and romantic stories, the word is now used 
l>v Protestants to signify any incredible or inauthentic nar¬ 
rative. 

LE GENDARY, a. pertaining to a legend. 

LE'GER, s. [spelt likewise ledger, leidger, or leiger ; from 
legger, Belg.] any thing that lies or remains in a place. A 
leger-book, is that which lies in a compting-housc, containing 
the journal methodized 'in such a manner that a person may, at 
one view, see the state of every person s accompt with whom he 
has dealings. 

LEGERDEMAIN, s. [legeretc dc main, sleight of hand, Fr.] 
the power of deceiving the eye, by the quickness in which a 
person moves his hands; a trick; a juggle. 

LEGE'RITY, a, [legerete, Fr.] lightness; nimbleness; quick¬ 
ness. 

LE'GGED, a. having legs; supported by legs. 

LEGHORN, a hai/dsome and regularly built town of 
Italy, in the late duchy of Tuscany, with an inward and 
outwaj^ harbour, in the Mediterranean. The Greeks and 
Armenians have churches of their own, and the Turks have 
a mosque. The Jews have a handsome synagogue here, as 
well as schools. Though subject to heavy imposts, they 
arc very rich, and well protected. The inhabitants are com¬ 
puted at 50,000, among whom are 10,000 Jews. The 
streets are wide and straight, and almost all the houses are 
.of the same height. There are so many canals, that some 
have given it the title of New Venice. Near the harbour 
is a large building, in which they shut up every night the 
Turkish and the galley slaves. At a little distance, on a 
single rock, forming a small island, is a light-house, where, 
every night, 30 burning lamps are contained in one lantern. 
The commodities imported hence by the English, in time of 
peace, are chiefly silk, wine, and oil. In 1741, this city 
suffered greatly by an earthquake. It is 45 miles S. W, of 
Florence, and 145 N. N. W. of Rome. Lat. 43. 34. N. Ion. 
10. 17. E. 

LEGIBLE, a. [legibilis, Lat.] such as may be read; ap¬ 
parent; discoverable. 

LE'GIBLY, ad, in such a manner as may be read. 

LE'GION, s. [legio, Lat.] a body of soldiers in the Roman 
army. It consisted both of horse and foot, and contained in it 
both light and heavy armed soldiers. Figuratively, an army 
or military force; any great number. 

LEGIONARY, a. [legionatius, Lat.] belonging to a legion; 
containing a legion; containing any indefinite number.. 

To LEGISLATE, v. a. to enact laws. 

LEGISLATION, s. [ legislate , Lat.] the act of giving laws, 
or the science of government. 


LEGISLATIVE, a. giving or making laws. 

LEGISLATOR, s. [legislator, Lat.] a lawgiver, or one who 
makes laws for any community. 

LEGISLATURE, s. [from legislator, Lat.] the power of 
making, altering, or repealing laws. 

LEGITIMACY, *. the quality of being bom of parents law¬ 
fully married; lawfulness of birth. 

LEGITIMATE, a. [ legitimus , Lat.] born in marriage. 

To LEGITIMATE, v. a. [legitimer, Fr.] to communicate 
the rights of a person bom in marriage to one that is a bastard. 
Figuratively, to authorize, or make lawful. 

LEGITIMATELY, ad. lawfully; genuinely. 
LEGITIMATION, s. [legitimation, Fr.] lawfulness of birth; 
the quality of being bom in marriage. 

LEGUME, or LEGU'MEN, s. [legumen, Lat.] seeds which 
are not reaped, but gathered by the hand; pulse, or all larger 
seeds in general. 

LEGU'MINOUS, a. [legumineux, Fr.] belonging to, or con¬ 
sisting of, pulse. 

LEICESTER, the capital of Leicestershire, is an ancient 
place, and though declined from its former magnitude, is still 
large and populous, but not a handsome town. In the Saxon 
Heptarchy, it was the see of a bishop, and the chief city of the 
Mercian kingdom. It was at one time a most wealthy place, 
and, if we may believe Matthew Paris, had 32 parish churches. 
At present, it contains five ehurches, near one of which are the 
famous ruins of a Roman wall, composed of ragstone and Ro¬ 
man brick, and imagined to be a remnant of a temple of Janus, 
erected on the spot 2000 years ago. Here is also a Roman 
milliary, (the oldest known in Britain, and containing the first 
inscription mentioned in this island,) which was found near 
Thurmaston, in 1771; it now forms the ccutre of an obelisk, 
in one of the principal streets, surmounted with a lamp. 
The hall and kitchen of its ancient castle, (a prodigious 
building, where the great duke of Lancaster held his court, 
who added 26 acres to it, which he inclosed with a brick 
wall,) arc still entire. Tire former is lofty and spacious, and 
the courts of justice, at the assizes, are held in them. Here 
is also one of its gateways, with a very curious arch, the 
tower over which is now turned into a magazine for the 
county militlu. Here is a very spacious market-place, with 
one of the largest markets in England for corn and cattle. 
The combing and spinning of wool into worsted, and ma¬ 
nufacturing it into stockings by frames, is .the chief busi¬ 
ness of the town and neighbourhood. In some years 100,0001. 
have been returned in these articles. Its fairs, which are 
upon a large scale, for sheep, horses for the collar, cattle, 
cheese, &c. are on May 12th, July 5th, October 10th, and 
December 8th. The number of inhabitants is 39,306; and 
it sends two members to parliament. It is seated on the 
river Soar, which has been made navigable from I Bicester to 
Loughborough, 24 miles S. by Ii. of Derby, and 98 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Saturday. 

LEI CESTERSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the N. \V. and N. by Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire; 
on the E. by the counties of Lincoln and Rutland; on the 
S. E. and S. by Northamptonshire; and on the S. \V. by 
Warwickshire. It extends about 38 miles from N. to S. 
and as many from E. to W. in the broadest part. It is di¬ 
vided into six hundreds, which contain 12 market towns, 
and 200 parishes, with a population, in " 811, of 150,419, 
and, in 1831, 197,003 inhabitants. The air is healthy, and the 
soil, in general, strong and stiff, composed of clay arid marl. 
It affords great quantities of rich grazing land, and is pecu¬ 
liarly fitted for the culture of heaps, for which b is prover¬ 
bially noted. Toward the N. W. the Bnrdon hills rise.to 
a great height; and in their neighbourhood lies Chain wood. 
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Chariy Forest, a rough and open tract. Farther to (ho N. XV. 
ahi valuable coal mines. The N. E. parts feed great numbers 
of sheep, which are the largest, and have the greatest fleeces of 
wool, of any in England; they are without horns, and clothed 
with thick long flakes of soft wool, particularly fitted for the 
worsted manufactures. The E. and S. E. part of the county 
is u rich grazing tract. This county has been long fkmous for 
its large black dray-horses, of which great numbers are con¬ 
tinually sent up to London, as well as for its horned cattle and 
sheep, which supply the London markets with the largest mut¬ 
ton ; and its reputation has been much extended by the great 
skill of the late Mr. Bakcwcll, of Dishley, who bred every 
species of domestic quadrupeds to the utmost perfection of 
form and size. The manufacture of stockings' is the principal 
one in this county. Its chief rivers are the Avon; the Soar, 
anciently the Loire; the Wreke; Anker; Swift; Eye; and 
Welland. It elects 4 members. 

LEIGH, a town of Lancashire, of little or no account; for 
tiie market is almost come to nothing, and there are no fairs. 
It is 200 miles N. W. of London. Population 3780. 

LEPGIITON-BUZZARD,ntovm of Bedfordshire; mar¬ 
ket on Tuesday. 41 miles N. W. of Lon. Population 5149. 

LEI NSTER, a province of Ireland, bounded on the E. and" 
S. by St. George’s Channel, on the W. by Connaught and Mun¬ 
ster, and on the N. by Ulster. It is about 112 miles in length, 
and 70 in breadth. It contains 12 counties, and 992 parishes. 
The counties arc, Carlow, Dublin, Kildare, Kilkenny, King's 
County, Longford, Lough, Meath, Queen’s County .West Meath, 
Wexford, and Wicklow. It is the most level and best culti¬ 
vated province in the kingdom; but in the early ages was al¬ 
most one continued forest, the remains of which are still found 
in the trees which are dug out of the bogs. Dublin is the capi¬ 
tal. The chief rivers are the Barrow, Boyne, I.iffcy, Neur, 
Urrin or Slanc, May, and limy. It is in general well cultivated; 
the air is temperate, and the soil fruitful. The population 
is nearly two millions. 

LE'IPSIC, a rich, large, and celebrated town of Germany, 
in the circle of Upper Saxony, and in Misnia, or Meissen, with 
a castle and a famous university. It is a handsome place, 
neat and regularly built, and the streets are lighted m the 
night; it carries on a great trade, and has a right to stop 
and-sell tlie merchandises designed to pass through it; and the 
country, 75 miles round, has the same privilege. There are 
three great fairs every year, at the beginning of the year, 
blaster, and Michael mas, which last 15 days each. It is seated 
in u plain, between the rivers Saalc and Mulde, near the con¬ 
fluence of the l’leysse, the Ulster, ami the Barde; 40 miles 
N. W. of Dresden. Lcipsic is noted for being the scene of the 
bloody conflicts between the allied armies and the emperor 
Napoleon in October, 1813. Lon. 12. 21. K. lat. 51. 
22. N. Population about 35,000. 

LETSURABLE, a. [from leisure] done at leisure; dune gra¬ 
dually, or without hurry; enjoying leisure. 

l.E'ISURABLY, tid. at leisure; gradually, or without Imrry 
or tumult. 

LEISURE, s. [lohir, Fr.] freedom from business or hurry; 
vacant time; inconvenience of time. 

LK'ISUREI.Y, ad. deliberately; slowly; gradually. 
i LEITII, a sea-port of Scotland, on the fritli of Forth, 2 miles 
N. N. K. of Edinburgh, of which it is the port. It is situated 
at the mouth of the river Leith, which forms the harbour, and 
divides the town into N. and S. Leith, which commuu • .te by a 
draw-bridge. The commerce of Leith is very considerable. 
Its population in 1811 amounted to 20,363: Here arc rnanu- 
laMure* of ropes, sail-cloth, carpets, glass, soap, and candles, 
and several iron forges. 

LE ITRIM, a county of Ireland, in the province of Con- 


nnugnf, bounded on the N. by Donegal Bay, on.tlie N. ■© by 
Fermanagh, and on the 8. E. by Cavan; by Longford on the 
S; Roscommon on die S. W.; and Sligo on the W, It is 
about 42 miles long, and from 6 to 17 broad; is a fertile, well* 
cultivated country, and though the northern parts (which how¬ 
ever furnish food for great numbers of young cattle) are moun¬ 
tainous, yet the southern parts are level. It contains 21 parishes, 
and its population is 141,303. It elects two countV mem¬ 
bers. Leitrim, the county-town, is pleasantly seated on the 
banks of the Shannon, 80 miles N. W. of Dublin. 

LE'MAN, s. [probably from /’ ament, Fr.J a sweetheart; har¬ 
lot; gallant. 

LEMMA, s. [Ai/ppn, Gr.] in Mathematics,a kind ofpostula- 
tum or proposition, previously assumed or laid down, to render 
any demonstration or problem more clear and easy. 

LE'MON, s. [Union, Fr.] the fruit of the lemon-tree. Lin- 
neus places it in the eighteenth section of his second class, join¬ 
ing it with the citron and orange. The species are three, 
LEMONA'DE, s. liquor made of water, sugar, and the juice 
of lemons. 

LE'MSTER, or Leominster, a town of Herefordshire, trad¬ 
ing considerably in wool, fine wheat, flax, gloves, leather, hats. 
&c. and there are several rivers in and about the town, on which 
they have mills and other machines. It is a great thoroughfare 
between S. Wales and London, and is seated on the river Lug, 
over which it lias several bridges, 25 miles W. by N. of Worces¬ 
ter, and 137 W. N. W. of London. Market on Friday. Its 
fairs, iioied for horses, black cattle, &e. are on Feb. 13, Tues¬ 
day in Midlcut, May 13, July 10, Sept. 4. and Nov. 1. 
Population 6249. Returns two members. 

LE'MURES, s. [Lat.] in Antiquity, sprites or hobgoblins; 
restless ghosts of departed persons, who were supposed to re¬ 
turn to terrify and torment the living. 

To LENl), v. a. [hrnan. Sax.] to let a person have any thing 
on condition of returning it when demanded; to permit a per¬ 
son to use a tiling on condition of its being restored. 

LE NDER, s. one who permits another to use any tiling ou 
condition of returning it when demanded. f 

LENGTH, s. [from lent/. Sax.] the extent of a thing from one 
end to another; a certain space, portion, or extent of place or 
time ; long continuance or protraction; reach, extent, or degree; 
the end or latter part of any time assigned. At lemjth , 
at last. 

To LE'NGTHEN, v. a. to make longer; to continue or 
protract the duration of any thing. Sometimes used with 
out by way of emphasis, to protract; to extend to a longer 
space of time. Neuterly, to grow longer; to increase in 
length. 

LE'NGTHWISE, ad. accordingly to the length ; with the 
end foremost. 

LE’NHAM, a town in Kent, with a market on Tuesday. It 
is 47 miles E. S. E. of London. Population 2197. 

LEWI ENT, a. [leuicns, Lat.] lessening; rendering Jess 
painful or violent. Laxative, or softening, applied to me¬ 
dicine. 

To LE'NIFY, v. a. [Unifier, old Fr.] to render less painful 
or violent; to assuage. 

LE'NLS, a. [Lat.] soil or gentle. In Grammar, an accent 
in this form [’] to denote^ that the letter under it is not aspi¬ 
rated. 

LENITIVE, a. [Unitif, Fr.] lessening any pain; softening 
or emollient. 

LENITIVE., s. any thing applied to ease pain; anything 
used to palliate. 

LE'NITY, s. [tenitas, I>at.] mildness; a tenderness of dis¬ 
position. exercised in overlooking small faults, and punishing 
gieat ones without rigour or severity. 
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LENS; s. in Dioptrics, a small roundish glass of die figure 
of a lentil, generally applied to a glass that is convex on 
both sides, blit sometimes extended to signify any optical glass 
whatever. 

LENT, t. [lenten, the spring, Sax.] a time set apart for 
abstinenoe by : the Church, consisting of forty days, which 
receives its name from its happening in the spring. 

LENT, the part. pass, from Lend. 

LENTEN, a. such as is used in Lents abstinent or 
sparing. 

LENTI'CULAR, a [lenticulaire, Fr.] having the form of a 
lens, or burning glass. 

LE'NTIFORM, a. [from lens and forma, Lat] in the form 
of a lens; shaped like a lens. 

LE'NTIGO, s. [Lat.] a freckly or scurvy eruption upon 
the skin; such especially as is common to women in child¬ 
bearing. 

LENTI'GINOUS, a. [from lentigo, Lat.] scurfy. 

LENTIL, s. [lentille, Fr.] a plant; called likewise 
vetches. 

LE’NTISC, s. [lentiscMH, Lat.] a beautiful evergreen tree, 
which produces gum mastich. 

LE'NTITUDE, s. [from leulus, Lat.] sluggishness; slow¬ 
ness. 

LE'NTOR, s. [Lat.] tenacity, or viscosity, applied to the 
consistence of bodies. Slowness or delay, applied to motion. 
In Medicine, applied to that sizy, viscid, coagulated part of 
the blood, which, in malignant fevers, obstructs the capillary 
vessels. 

LENTOUS, a. [lentus, Lat.] viscous; tenacious, applied to 
the consistence of bodies. 

LE'OD, s. [from the Sax.] in the composition of names, 
implies the people; as, Lcodgar, one of great interest with the 
people. 

LE'OF, s. [from the Sax.] in the composition of names, 
implies love; thus, Leofwin, is a winner of love; Leofstan, 
best beloved. 

LEONINE, n. [leoninns, Lat.] belonging to a lion. In 
Poetry, a kind of verses, the middle of which always chimes 
or rhymes with the end; so named from Leo, the supposed 
inventor; as, “ Ut vites ptenam, de potibus nrcipe crenum 
and also, “ Gloria factorum, icmere conceditur Itorum." 

LEOPARD, le-pard, s. [Ico and parti us, l.at.] a spotted 
beast of prey. 

LF/PER, s. [lepra, Lat.] a person infected with a leprosy. 

LEPORINE, a. [Itporinvs, Lat.] belonging to a hare; 
having the nature of a hare. 

LEpRO'SITY, s, a disease wherein the skin scales oil'. 
Applied to metals, the quality of rusting, or wearing away in 
scales. A foulness. 

LF/PROSY, \lrpra, Lat.] a foul disease, appearing on the 
skin in dry, white, scurfy scabs, or scales, which cover the 
whole body, or some part of it. 

LEPROUS, a. [leprosvs, Lat.] infected with a leprosy. 

l.ERE, s. [loire, Sax.] an old word for lesson, lore, doc¬ 
trine. 

LE'RWTCK, the chief town of the Shetland Islands, 
situated on the E. side of the Mainland, as the principal 
island is called. It is a-general rendezvous of the fishing 
busses from Britain, Holland, Denmark, and other parts. 
The principal fishery carried on by the inhabitants, is that 
of ling and tusk. They are caught in the months of June 
and- July, on long lines, set at the distance of 10 or 12 
leagues from all land, by six-oared boats, from 2 to 3 tons 
burden. The yearly export of this article to foreign markets 
is, on an average, 800 tons, from all the islands. Lat. 60. 20. 
N. Ion. 1. 30. W. 


LE'SKAJW, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday, It is seated on a level, is a corporation, and sends 
one member to parliament. It is 221 miles W. by S. of 
London. Population 4024. 

LESS, a negative and primitive termination, [/eat, Sax.] 
joined to a substantive, it implies the absence or privation of 
the thing expressed by that substantive; as, shameless, child - 
less, fatherless, 

LESS, ad. in a small degree; in a lower degree. “ This 
opinion presents a less merry, but not less dangerous, temptation 
to those in adversity.” Decay of Piety. 

LESS, a. [the comparative degree of little ; lens. Sax.] that 
which on comparison is not found as big or great as the thing 
it is compared with. 

LESSEE, *. [from lease ] the person to whom a lease is 
given. 

To LE'SSEN, v. a [from less ] to diminish the bulk, quantity, 
or quality, of any thing. Neutorly, to grow less, shrink, or 
coutract. Synon. To abate, implies a decrease in action ; 
diminish, a waste in substance; decrease, a decay in moral 
virtue; lessen, a contraction of parts. 

LE'SSES, s. [laissees, Vr.] the dung of beasts, left on the 
ground. 

LESSON, s. [U\on, Fr.] any thing rend and repeated to 
a teacher by a scholar; a precept or notion inculcated by 
teaching; a portion of scripture read in divine seiviee; a 
tune pricked for a musical instrument, and taught by a music- 
master to his pupil; a remonstrance, reprimand, or rating 
lecture. 

To LE'SSON, v. a. to teach, to instruct. 

LESSO'R, s. one who lets any thing by lease. 

LEST, com/, [from /cost] for fear that; in order to prevent. 

LE'STOPF, Lay stuff, or Lowestoft, a town of Stiliolk.. 

consisting of about 800 houses, iuditlcruilly built; the 
streets, though pretty well paved, are narrow, and it con¬ 
tains about 4210 inhabitants. It is seated on the sea-shore 
and concerned in the fisheries of the North Sea, catching 
and curing of cod, herring, mackerel, soles, and sprats, in 
which business upwards of 30 boats are employed, and 
70,000 barrels have been sold to foreign markets, and for home 
consumption. Here is also a manufactory of eoai so china. 
It is 8 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 113 N. E. of Loudon. 
Market on Wednesday. 

J.ESTW1' THIEL, a town of Cornwall with a-niaikcton 
Friday. It is a corporation, but is now disfranchised. 
They also keep courts here belonging to the stannary; 
and a gaol is likewise here. It is governed by a mayor, tj 
capital burgesses, and 17 common council men. It is 22i» 
miles (bv Tavistock) \V. by S. of London. Population 1748. 

To LET, v. a. [lutan. Sax.] to permit, allow, or grant; 
to put lo hire; to grant a tenant. To let blood, to open a 
vein, so as the blood may ilew out. To entrust with; to 
admit. “ To let into the secret.” Sped. No. 483. To let 
off, to discharge, applied to the discharge of artillery. To 
obstruct; to hinder, or oppose, from lettan, Sax. “He. 
who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way." 
2 Thess. ii. 7. Before the first person singular, it implies 
resolution, fixed purpose, earnestness, and ardent wish 
"Let me die the death of the righteou..’* Numb, xxiii. 10. 
Before the first person plural, it implies exhortation. “Rise; 
let vs go.” Mark. Before the third person singular and 
plural, it implies permission or command. “ Let the sol¬ 
diers seize him.” Dryd. Before a thing in the passive, it 
implies a positive command. “ Let this be done.” Dryd. 
Neuterlv,' to forbear, to withhold himself. l'erdiuaado— 
would not let to counsel the king.” Bacon, 

LET, s. on obstacle, hindcrance, or obstruction. * The 
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secret lets —in public proceedings are innumerable and inevit¬ 
able.” Bacon. 

LET, used at the end of substantives, is derived from lyet, 
Sax. and implies little or small. Thus owl makes owlet , a 
little or small owl; and of eagle is formed eaglet, a small or 
little eagle. 

LETHA'RGIC, a. [Uthargique, Fr.] sleepy; of the nature 
of a lethargy. 

LETHA'RGIC NESS, s. sleepiness ; drowsiness. 

LETHARG1ED, a. seized with a lethargy; laid asleep, or 
entranced. 

LE'THARGY, s. [\ti6apyla, Gr.] a disease consisting of a 
profound drowsiness, or sleep, from whence a person cannot. he 
easily, waked. * 

LETHE, s. [Ai/0ij, Gr.] oblivion; a state of forgetfulness. 

LETTER, s. [from let] one who permits; one who hinders; 
one who gives vent to any thing; as, a blood-letter . 

LETTER, j. [lettre, Fr.] a character cither in printing 
or writing, by whicli is expressed any of the simple sounds 
of which syllables are composed; a written message; a 
writing, whereby a person communicates his sentime nts to 
another at a distance; any thing to be read; u type with 
which books arc printed. In the plural, learning. A man of 
letters. 

To LETTER, v. a. to mark or stamp with letters. 

LETTERED, a. learned; conversant in, and improved by, 
reading; marked with letters. 

LETTER-FOUNDER, s. one who casts the letters or types 
used in printing. 

LETTUCE, s. [lactuea, Lat.] a plant which derives its name 
from the milky juice with which it abounds. 

LEVANT, a. [levant, Fr.] raising or making turbulent. 
Eastern. “ Forth rush the levant and the pouent winds.” 
J'ar. Lost. 

LEVANT. This word properly signifies the East ; hut it 
is generally used, when speaking of trade, for Turkey i v 
Asia ; comprehending Natolia, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Liarka, 
the island of Gundia, and the adjacent parts. The Levant 
Ska means the eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

LEVATOR, s. [Lat.] a surgeon’s instrument, whereby tlm 
depressed parts of the skull are lifted up. In Anatomy, applied 
to those muscles which lift up or raise the parts to which they 
are fastened. 

LEUCOI’IILE'GMACY, s. [Atueoc nnd <ji\iy/ ki, Gr.] a kind 
of dropsy, consisting of a white dabby tumour all over the 
body. 

LRUCOPII LE'GMATIC, a. [from Arv^c nnd ^Xty/xu, Gr.] 
troubled with a leucophlegmaoy, or white Hahby tumor. 

LEVEE', s. [Fr.] the time of rising. Figuratively, an assem¬ 
bly of persons meeting together in a great man’s house, to pay 
him compliments at his rising. 

LEVEL, a. \1afel. Sax.] even, or not having one part 
higher than another; in the same line with any thing else; 
niun) in perfection or dignity. In Botany, applied to the 
branches or fruit-stalks when they grow to equal heights, 
so as to form a flat surface at the top, as in the flowers of the 
sweetwilliam. 

To LEVEL, v. a. to make even, or without any inequalities, 
applied to surface. To make of the game height with any 
thing else ; to make or lay flat; to reduce to a condition equal 
to that of another. Ncuterly, to aim; to point a piece of 
ordnance in taking aim; to be in the same direction, or even 
with a mark ; to aim or make attempts. 

LE V EL, s. a plane; a surface without any inequalities, 
figuratively, a rate, standard, or condition. “ Above my 
ordinary level." Dryd. A state of equality. In Mechanics, 
an instrument used by masons to regulate their work. A 
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rule. The line of direction in which any piece of ordnance is 

^LE'VEL, (BEDFORD) a tract of fenny land, consisting 
of about 300,000 acres, in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Lincoln, Cambridge, and the Isle 
of Ely, which appear to have been dry land formerly, by the 
ruins of houses, huge trees, &c. that have been found in several 
parts. After divers expensive attempts to drain these fens, in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Charles I. William, duke of Bed¬ 
ford, and others, in 1049, undertook and completed it, so far 
as to bring about 100,000 acres of good land to use. In these 
fens are several decoys, where astonishing quantities of wild 
fowl are taken during the season. One of these, not far from 
F.lv, generally sends 3000 couple weekly to London, and is let 
for 6001. a year. 

LEVELLER, s. one who makes any thing even. 
LEVELLING, s. tire art or act of finding a line parallel to 
the horizon, at one or more stations, in order to determine 
the height of one place with respect to another, for laying 
grounds even, regulating descents, draining morasses conduct¬ 
ing water, &c. 

LEVELNESS, s. evenness, or equality of surface. 

LE'VEN. See Leaven. 

LEVER, s. [levier, Fr.] in Mechanics, the second, if not the 
first, of the mechanical powers. 

LE VERET, s. [lirverct, Fr.] a young hare in the first year. 
LEVET, s. [from lever, Fr.] the blast or sound of a trumpet. 
LE VIABLE, a- [from levy] that may be levied or forced to 
be paid. 

LKVTATIIAN, s. [in*6, Heb.] the crocodile. Commentator 
are much divided in their opinions concerning this word, some 
making it the whale; but if we consider the description given 
of it in Job xli. we shall find criteria enough to restrain it to 
the crocodile. 

To LE'VIGATE, t>. a. [bevio, Lat.] to grind to an impalpable 
powder, between two stones; to mix liquors till they become 
smooth and incorporated. 

LEVIGATION, s. the act of reducing hard bodies, such as 
coral, into a subtile powder, by grinding them on a stone.. 

LE'VITE, s. [from Levi, Jacob’s third son] one of the tribe 
of Levi, who was by inheritance an inferior kind of minister in 
the Jewish tabernacle and temple, having the care of the sacracl 
utensils, and somewhat resembling in degree the deacons 
among Christians. A priest; used as a word of contempt, 
when applied to a Christian minister. 

LEV1TTCAL, «. belonging to, or descended from, the Le- 
viles ; exercised by, or confined to, the Levites. 

LEVI T1CUS, s. a canonical book of the Scripture, being 
the third of the Pentateuch of Moses; thus called because it 
contains principally the laws and regulations relating to the 
priests, the Levites, and sacrifices. 

LE'VITY, s. [leviias, Lat.] lightness, or want of weight; in¬ 
constancy, or changeablcncss; unsteadiness; trifling gaiety ; 
want of seriousness. 

To LEVY, v. a. [lever, Fr.] to raise or bring together, applied 
to armies. To raise or collect money as a tax or fine. In 
Law, to pass; thus to levy a tine, is to pass a fine. 

LE V Y, s. the act of raising men or money. War raised. 
LEW D, a. [Iteuede, Sax.] wicked, bad, or vicious. At pre¬ 
sent it is confined to signify lustful, or being lost to all sense of 
modesty. 

LE'NVDLY, ad. wickedly or viciously. Lustfully; the 
last sense seems to be the only one in winch it is used at 
present 

LE'WDNESS, *. the quality of giving a loose to lust, or 
indulging such actions and inclinations as are inconsistent with 
modesty. 
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LE'WDSTER, s. a lecher; one given to criminal plea¬ 
sures. 

LEWES, the principal town of Susgex, is a well-built, 
and ancient place, with about 8,600 inhabitants; and is seated 
on the river Ouse, which is navigable here for barges, 30 miles 
E. of Chichester, and 49 S. of London. It is finely situated 
on the declivity of a hill, on which are the remains of an 
ancient castle. It takes in the sea for 30 miles W. and an 
uninterrupted view of Banstead Downs, which is full 40 
miles. On the river are several iron works, where cannon 
arc cast for merchant ships, besides other useful works of 
that kind. The timber hereabouts is prodigiously large, 
and the soil is the richest in this part of England. Market on 
Saturday. It returns two members. 

LE'WIS, one of the most considerable of the Western 
Islands of Scotland, which being connected by a narrow 
isthmus with Harris, forms but one island, which is about 
40 miles in length, and 13 in its mean breadth, l.ike most 
of the Scottish isles, it is greatly intersected by arms of the 
sea. The country, in general, is wild, bleak, barren of 
wood, and little fitted for cultivation; the hills are covered 
with heath, which afford shelter for various sorts of game. 
The lakes and streams abound with salmon, large red trout, 
Sec. The land animals here are similar to those found in the 
northern isles, and the fisheries on the coast are not inferior. 
Stornaway is the only town in Lewis. The island belongs to 
1 loss-shire. 

LEWIS D’ORE, luce d’ore, s. [Fr.] a golden French coin, 
valued at seventeen shillings English. 

LE'WISHAM, a considerable village, about 6 miles S. E. 
from London, containing titj'2.5 inhabitants. 

LEXICOGRAPHER, s. [from Aei’iwiv and y pnpw, Or.] a 
writer or compiler of dictionaries, or books wherein the etymo¬ 
logies and meanings of words are explained. 

LEXICO'GllAPHY, s. [from Atijo-w and ypafw, Gr.] the 
art or practice of writing dictionaries. 

LEXICON, s. [Ati'ikoe, Gr.] a hook containing the expla¬ 
nation of words; generally confined to such as contain the ex¬ 
planation of words in the Greek and Oriental languages. 

LEY, or LEES, s. a term usually applied to any alkaline 
solution made by levigating any ashes thaL contain an alkali. 

LEY, LEE, LAY, in composition of names, arc derived 
from leay, Sax. and signify a field. 

LE'YDEN, a city of Holland, supposed to be the same 
which Ptolemy calls Luydunnm Batavorum, seated in a 
country full of gardens and meadows, surrounded by ditches 
and canals, near the ancient bed of the Rhine, which now 
looks like a canal. It is about four miles and a half in cir¬ 
cumference ; and its ditches are bordered with rows of trees. 
It has eight gates, and contains 50 islands, and 145 bridges, 
the greatest part of which are made with free-stone. The 
public buildings are very handsome. There are several 
large hospitals, and an university, which has generally about 
200 students, though there arc but two colleges; for these 
scholars board in the town, and have no dress to distinguish 
them. The school consists of a large, pile of brick building, 
three stories high. Adjoining to the school is the physic- 
garden, where the professor reads lectures in Botmiy. The 
library contains curious manuscripts; and the theatre for ana¬ 
tomy is tiie finest in Europe. Here were manufactures of 
cloths and stuffs; but they have greatly declined. The in¬ 
habitants do not at present exceed 31,000. On the 12th of Jan. 
1807, a’great part of Leyden was destroyed by the accidental 
explosion of 40,0001b. of gunpowder, and upwards of 5000 
persons buried in the ruins, 500 of whom were dug out alive. 
It is 4 miles E. of the sea, and 20 S. W. of Amsterdam. Lot. 
62. 8. N. long. 4. 28. E. 
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LI'ABLE, a. [liable, Fr.} obnoxious; subject to; not ex¬ 
empt from. 

LI'AR, ». one who wilfully and deliberately tells a falsehood; 
one who wants veracity. 

Ll'AKD, a. mingled roan. Liard, in Scotland, denote? 
grey-haired; as, he’s a Hard old man. 

LI'BANUS, mountains of Turkey in Asia, between Syria 
and Palestine, extending from W. to E. from the Mediterrar 
nean sea, as far as Arabia. The summits of these mountains 
are always covered with snow; but below are very fruitful 
valleys. They were formerly famous for cedar trees ; but now 
scarcely any remain. Geographers distinguish them into l.iba- 
nus and Anti-Libanus; the latter lies on the S. side of the val¬ 
ley, rising near the ruins of Nidon, and terminates at others m 
Arabia, in lat. 34. They are separated from each 6ther at an 
equal distance throughout, and form a country, called by the 
ancients Codosyriu. 

LIBATION, s. [ libatio , Lat.] the act of pouring wine on 
the ground in divine worship. Figuratively, the wine so 
poured. 

LfBBARD, s. [ liebard , Ger. leopardus, Lat.] a leopard. 

LI BEL, s. [ libellus, Lat.] a malicious aspersion in printing 
or writing, tending to blacken the reputation of a person living, 
or the memory of one who is dead, in order to expose him to 
public contempt, hatred, or ridicule. 3 Inst. 174. 5 Rep. 125, 
131. Hawk. G. P. Moor. C27. 

To LI'BEL, v. a. to print or publish any thing that shall 
blacken the character of a person, and expose him to public ri¬ 
dicule, contempt, or hatred; to spread any defamatory report 
by writing or printing. 

1.1'B ELLER, s. one who Bpreads a report in writing which 
may blacken a person’s character. 

LIBELLOUS, a. containing some report which may blacken 
a person’s character. 

LIBERAL, a. [libcralis, Lat.] becoming a gentleman; 
generous; bountiful. Liberal Arts, are those that polish 
tlie mind, such as grammar, rhetoric; also music, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, architecture; in opposition to Mechanical 
Arts. 

LIBERALITY, s. [liberalitas, Lat. liberalitv, Fr.] bounty; 
a generous disposition of mind, exerting itself in giving 
largely. Svxox. Liberality implies acts of mere giving or 
s|>cndmg; yenerosity, acts of greatness ; bounty, acts ot kind¬ 
ness. A liberal man gives freely; a generous man nobly; and 
a bountiful man charitably. Liberality is a natural disposition; 
generosity proceeds from elevation of sentiment; bounty , 
from religious motives. Liberality denotes treedom ot 
spirit; yenerosity, greatness of soul; bounty, openness of 
heart. 

To LI BERALIZE, v. a. to make liberal. 

LI BERALLY, ad. giving in a large manner, or without 
grudging. 

To LI BERATE, v. a. to free from confinement. 

LIBERATION, s. act of delivering; the being delivered. 

Ll'BF.RTINE, s. one who acts without restraint; one who 
pays no regard to the precepts of religion. In Law, a freed 
man, or slave who is made free, from libertiuus, I .at. 

LI'BERTINE, a. [libertin, Fr.] licentious; having no re¬ 
spect to the precepts of religion. 

LIBERTINISM, s. an opinion or practice which is incon¬ 
sistent with the precepts of religion. 

Ll'BEHTY, s. [ libertc, Fr. libertas, Lat.] the power in 
any agent to begin to take up any thought, or to forbear 
any particular action, according to the choice of the mind, 
whereby it chooses to do one in preference to another. 
Political liberty is a power of acting agreeably m the laws 
which are enacted by the consent of a people, and no- 
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ways inconsistent with the natural rights of a single per¬ 
son, or the good of society; thus it scorns to be freedom 
opposed to slavery or necessity. A privilege; an exemp¬ 
tion; an immunity; a diminution or relaxation of restraint; a 
leave or permission. “ I shall take the liberty to consider.* 
Locke. 

LIBI'DINOUS, a. [libidinosus, Lat.] lewd; given up to 
lust. 

LIBI'DINOUSLY, ad. lewdly; in a wanton or unchaste 
manner. 

LIBRA'RIAN, s. [librarius, I.at.] one who has the care of a 
library. 

LI'BRARY, s. [from libraire, Fr.] a large collection of books, 
either public or private. 

To LI'BRATE, v. a. [libro, I.at.] to poise, balance or coun¬ 
terpoise. 

LIBRATIOV, s. [lihralio, Lat.] the state of being balanced. 
In Astronomy, the balancing or trembling motion in the firma¬ 
ment, whereby the declination of the sun, and the latitude of the 
stars, change from time to time. The apparent irregularity 
of the moon, by which she seems to librate, or waver about 
her own axis, sometimes from the cast to the west, and 
sometimes from the west to the east. The librntion of the 
earth , is that motion whereby it is so restrained in its orbit, 
that its axis continues constantly parallel to the axis of the 
world. 

LIBRA'TORY, a. [from libro, Lat.] balancing; playing 
like a balance. 

LICE, plural of Louse. 

LI'CENCE, s. [liccntia, I.at.] contempt of lawful and neces¬ 
sary restraint; a grant or permission; a liberty or consent; a 
power or authority given a person to do some lawful act. In 
Canon or Ecclesiastical Law, a liberty or power granted to a 
person, to marry without publication of bans. Among Publi¬ 
cans, a liberty or power granted by a justice of peace for selling 
beer, wine, &-c. 


in a fine champaign country, on a little river that divide* 
it into two parts, called the City and the Close, Ww irhteh 
falls in, 0 the Trent three miles below ; communicating, how¬ 
ever with all the late inland navigations, 14 miles S. E. of 
Stafford, and 119 N. W. of London. Markets on Tuesday 
and Fridav. 

LI'CHEN, s. the plant called also liverwort. 

LI'CHOWL, s. a sort of owl, by the vulgar supposed to 
foretell death. 

To LICK, v. n. [licean, Sax.] to touch or pass over with 
the tongue; to move the tongue over any thing; to lap or take 
in by the tonguc. Used with up, to devour. “ When luxury 
has lick’d up all thy pelf.” Pope. To smear, or to drink up any 
moisture. “ She licks up all the dirt with her clothes.” To 
beat; a vulgar term. 

LICK, s. a blow. “ Give me a lick across the face.” Dryd. 
the act of smearing or rubbing the tongue over any thing; a 
low word. 

LICKERISH, or LI'CKEROUS, a. [liccera, a glutton. 
Sax.] nice in the choice of food; eager; greedy ; nice, or 
tempting the appetite. 

Ll'CkERlSlINESS, s. gluttony; greediness after dainties; 
niceness of palate. 

LI'CTOK, s. [Lat.] a beadle, who in ancient Rome at¬ 
tended the consuls, and was employed in apprehending 
criminals. 

LID, s. [hlid, Sax.] a cover which shuts down close upon or 
into a vessel; the membrane which covers the eve when we 
sleep or wink, called also the eyelid, from an gun lied. Tent. 
In Botany, a cover to the tips of several of the mosses, as in 
the bogmoss. 

LlDDf a town of Kent, with a market on Thursday. It is 
seated in Itumney-Marsh, and is a member of the Cinque 
Ports. It is 70 miles S. E. of London. Population 1357. 

LIDNEY, a village in Gloucestershire, seated on the W. 
bank of the river Severn, 10 miles S. of Dean. It is 123 


To LI'CENSE, v. a. [lieencier, Fr.] to set at liberty; to per¬ 
mit a person to do something which he could not without such 
grant. 

LI'CENSEIl, .v. one who grants permission or liberty to do 
a thing. 

lJCE'NTIATE, s. [lieentiatus, low I.at.] one who uses 
licence, or makes free with the laws. A decree in the Spanish 
universities. Among the college of Physicians, a person who 
lias licence or authority given him for practising physic, though 
not admitted a fellow of the college. 

To LICENTIATE, v. a. [licentier, Fr.] to permit; to au¬ 
thorize by licence. 

LICENTIOUS, (the ti in this word and its derivatives, is 
pronounced like sTii, as licenshious) a. [lieentiosus, Lat.] not 
restrained by low, morality, or religion; overflowing its 
bounds; unconfined. “ The Tiber, whose licentious waves.” 
Roscom. 

I .T(. k NTIOUSI.Y, ad. with too much liberty or freedom; 
without any restraint, from law or morality. 

LICENTIOUSNESS, s. boundless liberty; contempt or ne¬ 
glect of just restraint. 

Licit, j. [lice, Sax.] a dead carcase: hence Lick-wake, or 
the custom of watching the dead every night till the corpse was 
quried; Lich-gate, the gate through which the dead are car- 
** grave; Lick-field, the field of the dead, a city in 
Staffordshire, so named from Christians martyred tli re; Litch 
fowl, certain birds accounted unlucky ami ill-boding, as the 
raven, screech-owl, &c. b ’ 

LI CHFIELD, a city of Staffordshire, containing three 
parish churches, a cathedral, free-school, and two hospitals. 
Population 6409. Returns two members. It is seated 


miles from London. Population 1534. 

LIE, s. [lie, Fr.] a liquor impregnated with some other 
body, such as soap or salt. 

LIE, .s', [lige, Sax.] a deliberate, wilful, and criminal 
falsehood; a fiction. Sec Lye, which is the most proper 

spelling. 

To LIE, v. n. | leogan. Sax. liegen, Belg.] to be guilty of a 
wilful and criminal falsehood. 

To LIE, v. 71. [prefer. I lay, have lain, or lien, but the 
last preterite is seldom used; liegen, Belg.] to rest horizon¬ 
tally or with a great inclination, upon any thing else; to 
rest or lean upon; to repose or be iu a bed. 2’o lie by, to 
keep in reserve; to preserve. “ Divers of which I have yet 
lying by me.” Boyle. To be placed or situated. “ Whai 
lies beyond our positive idea.” Locke. To be iu a person's 
power; to depend on a person, used with in. “ Endea¬ 
vour as much as in thee lies." Duppa. To lie in, to be in 
childbed. Used with on, to be imputed to. “ Let it lie 
on my head." But when joined with hands, to be trouble¬ 
some or tedious. “ Those hours that lie upon their hands.” 
Guard. 

LIEF, a. [lief, Belg. leof, Sax.] dear or beloved. “ My 
liefest liege.” S/iak. 

LIEF, ad. willingly or readily. “ I had as litf have the 
foppery of freedom.” Shak. 

LIEGE, a. [lige, Fr. and ligio, Ital.] bound by some feudal 
tenure; mibject: hence liegeman, a'subject. Sovereign. 

LIEGE, a large, populous, and rich city of Germany, 
in the circle of Westphalia, and capital of. a bishopric of 
the same name. Here the river Maese is divided into 
three branches, the Loose, Oorte, and Ambleve, which after 
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haying passed through the streets undec several.bridges, 
unite again. Here is a famous university; the putmc. struc¬ 
tures are very numerous; and on the sides of the river are 
fine , walks. This place is about 4 miles in circumference, 
and bat 140 streets, 16 gates, and 10 large suburbs. It is 
seated on the river Maesc, in a valley surrounded by hills, 
with agreeable and fertile meadows between, 15 miles S. W. 
of Macstricht, and 62 S. W. of Cologne. Lat. 50. 39. N. 
Ion. 5. 31 i. E. 

LIEGE , a territory of the Netherlands, lately a bishopric 
of Germany, bounded on the N. by Brabant and Gueldcrland; 
on the E. bv Limburgh and Julier; on the S. by Luxem¬ 
burg, and the Ardennes; and on the W. by Brabant and 
Namur. It is fruitful in corn and fruits, and contains mines of 
iron, lead, and coal, besides quarries of marble. Before th 
late changes in the German empire, the bishop, who was elected 
by the canons, was an ubsolute and considerable ecclesiastical 
prince, having in his diocese 52 baronies, 18 walled towns, and 
400 villages. The population is about 31,000. 

LIEGE, g. sovereign; a superior lord. Seldom used. 

Ll'KGEMAN, s. a subject. Not in use. 

LIENTE'RIC, a. belonging to the lienterv. 

LIE'NTERY, s. [\t7oe and 'iyrrpoy, Gr.j a particular kind of 
looseness, wherein the food passes through the guts with little 
or no alteration. 

LI Ell, s. [from to lie] one that rests or lies down ; one that 
remains concealed. 

LIEU, s. [Fr.] place; room; or stead: only used with in. 
“ In lieu," instead. 

LIEUTE NANCY, leu-te u-nan-so, s. [lieutenance, Fr.] the 
office of a lieutenant; the body of lieutenants. 

LIEUTENANT, s. [ lieutenant, Fr.j a deputy, or one that is 
commissioned to act for another in his absence. In War, one 
who holds the next rank to a captain, and acts in his stead, 
when absent, or incapacitated by accidents. 

LIEUTE'NANTSIUF, s. the rank or ollice of a lieutenant. 

LIFE, s. [plural lives; from li/ian, Sax.] the state where¬ 
in the soul and body are united and co-operate; the present 
state, opposed to the future; conduct, or the general mais- 
nor in which a person behaves with respect to virtue or 
vice; the continuance or duration of. our present state; an 
exact resemblance of a living form ; a state of vegetation, 
or growing, applied to plants : the general state of mankind. 
Manners. “ Arts that polish life." Par. Lost. Spirit; vi¬ 
gour; vivacity. Animal beings. “ Full nature swarms 
with life." Thompson. Also, a written narrative of a person’s 
life. 

LIFEBLOOD, s. the blood necessary to life. 

1.1'FEFIJL, n. invigorating. 

LI'FEGIVING, a. having the power to give life. 

LIFEGUARD, s. the guard of a king’s person. 

LI FELESS, a. deprived of life.; dead. Figuratively, 
without vigour, power, force, or spirit. “ A lifeless king.” 
Prior. 

LIFELESSLY, ad. without vigour or strength; jejune; 
frigid, or without spirit. 

LI'FEI.IKE, a. like a living person. 

l.I'FESTRING, s. nerve; string imagined to convey life. 
“ The undccaying lifeslrings of those hearts.” 

T.ITETIME, s. the continuance or duration of life. 

LI'FEWEARY, a. tired of living. 

1 To LIFT, v. a. [lyffta, Swed. loffter, Dan.] to raise from the 
ground; to heave or hold-on high; to raise or elevate ; to raise 
hi v*teem, fortune, dignity. Neuterly, to strive to raise by an 
effort of strength. Svuoir. We lift, in taking any thing up; 

roue, in setting it upright, or placing it according to some 
'older. ■ 


LIFT, s. the act or manner of raising any thing from the 
ground, or holding it upwards; an efibrt or struggle. A dead 
lift implies an effort to raise something that cannot be moved 
with the whole force; and, figuratively, any state of distress, 
impotence, or inability. 

LITTER, s. one that raises any heavy thing from the ground, 
one that raises any thing. 

To LIG, v. n. [legyen, Bclg.] to lie. “ Wild beasts liggen 
in wait.” Spenser. 

LI'GAMENT, s. [ligamentum, Lat.] any thing that ties or 
hinds one tiling to another. In Anatomy, a white, tough, so¬ 
lid, and inflexible part of the body, whose chief use is to fasten 
the bones together which are articulated for motion. 

LIGAME'NTAL, or LIGAME'NTOUS, a. composing, or of 
the nature of, a ligament. 

LI'GAN, s. according to Blackstone, goods sunk in the sea, 
but tied to a cork or buoy, in order to be found again. 

LIGA'TION, i. [liyatio, Lat.] the act of binding; the state 
of being bound. 

Ll'GATURF,, s. [ligatura, low Lat.] any thing bound on as 
a bandage; the act of binding; the state of being bound. 

LIGHT, s. [Icoht, Sax.] tliat sensation occasioned in the 
mind by the view of luminous bodies; or that property in 
bodies whereby they are fitted to excite those sensations in 
us; a certain action of luminous bodies on the medium be¬ 
tween them and the eye, whereby they become visible; a 
state wherein bodies become visible; rays proceeding from a 
luminous body. Figuratively, illumination, instruction, or 
the discovery of something before unknown. A point-of view ; 
a situation; the direction in which the light falls. “Setting 
them in their proper lights.’’ Sped. No. 29i. Explana¬ 
tion, or the means of clearing up any difficult passage in 
writings. “ One part of the text could not fail to give light 
to another.” Locke. Any thing used to give light in the 
night-time. A person of great parts and eminent abilities, fa¬ 
mous for his discoveries, ami the communication of them. 
“ One of the lights of the age.” Svxox. Light is the origin 
or commencement, of brightness; splendour is brightness m 
perfection. The intention of light is only to make objects ri¬ 
sible ; that of brightness, to make them clearly distinguishable 
and known; splendour shows them to a great degree of per¬ 
fection. We attribute light to tin: stars, brightness to the moon, 
and splendour to the sun. 

LIGHT, < 1 . [Icoht, Sax.] easily raised, or of small weight; 
not burdensome to be borne, worn, carried, or lifted up. Fi¬ 
guratively, easy to be endured. Easy to be performed. “ The 
task was light." Dryd. Active or nimble. “ Light of foot.” 
2 Sam. ii. 18. Slight, or trifling. “ A light error.” Bogle. 
Not thick or gross. “ Light bread.” Kumh. xxi. 5. “ Light 

fumes.” Dryd. Gay; airy; trifling; irregular; unchaste. 
“ A light wife doth make a heavy husband." Slink. Bright, 
or shining; clear. Tending to white, applied to colour. “ A 
%/if-c.olourrd clav.” Wood.v. 

To LIGHT, t>. a. [from light, substantive] to kindle, inflame, 
or set on fire; to give light to. 

To LIGHT, v. v. [ from lie Id, Bclg.] to fall upon or meet 
with by chance, used with upon. To dismount or descend from 
a horse or carriage, used with from, off, and formerly down : 
from aliglitan, Sax. “ He lighted down from the chariot.” 2 
Kings v. 21. To fall, or strike. “ On Whomsoever it lighteth." 
Hooker. To settle; to fix, or rest. “ Then as a bee lights 
on that and this.” Dryd. 

LIGHT, ud. more properiv Lioiitj.y, which see. “ Shall 
we set light hv that custom.” Hooker. 

■ To LIGHTEN, v. n. [tickle n. Sax.] to ■’’flash, applied 
to; the glare of light occasioned by the explosion <.f 
combustible particles in the uir, attended with thunder. 
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To fall or light, used with upon. “ Lord, let thy mercy 
lighten upon ms.” Cow. Pray. 

To LIGHTEN, v. a. [froiti light, substantive] to illuminate, 
or make things visible; to disperse any gloom or obscurity ; 
to convey knowledge. “ Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
thee, O Lord.” Com. Pray. To make less heavy, applied to 
burdens. 

LI GHTER, *. a large heavy boat, by which ships are 
lightened or unloaded. 

LI GHTERMAN, s. one who owns or works a lighter. 

Ll’GHTFINGERED, a. nimble at conveyance; thiev¬ 
ish. 

Ll'GHTFOOT, or Li'GHTFOOTED, a. nimble in dancing, 
or swift in running. 

LIGHTHE ADED, a. unsteady ; loose ; thoughtless ; 
giddy. In Medicine, delirious, or disordered in the mind by 
disease. 

LIGHTHEARTED,«.gay; merry: airy; cheerful. 

LJ’GHTHOUSE, s. an high building, at the top of which 
lights arc hung to guide ships at sea. 

LIGHTLEGGEI), n. nimble; swift. 

LI GHTLESS, a. dark; wanting light. 

LIGHTLY, ad. without pressing hard ; easily ; without un¬ 
easiness or affliction ; cheerfully. “ Seeming to bear it.light¬ 
ly.” Shah. Unchastely; immodestly ; nimbly. 

Ll'GHTMINDED, a. unsettled; unsteady; full of levi¬ 
ty. 

U'GIITNESS, s. want of weight; agility or nimbleness; 
inconstancy; unchastity, or levity. 

Ll'GHTNING, s. [from lighten, whence lightening, 
and lightning ] a flash of light which accompanies thun¬ 
der. 

LIGHTS, s. the lungs or organs by which the action of 
breathing is performed. The word is never used in the singu¬ 
lar. 

Ll'GHTSOME, a. luminous; with great appearance of 
light; gay; airy. 

Ll'GHTSOMENESS, s. luminousness, or the quality of 
having much light; cheerfulness; levity. 

LIGNA'LOES, s. [lignum aloes, Lat.J aloes wood. “ The 
trees of lignaloes which the Lord hath planted.” Numbers. 

LIGNEOUS, a. [ligneus, Lat.] made of wood; resembling 
wood. 

LI'GNUM-VITjE, s. [Lat. the wood of life] a very hard 
wood, called likewise guaiacum. 

Ll'GURE, s. a precious stone, mentioned in scripture. 

LIKE, a. [/ic, Sax.] resembling, or having a resem¬ 
blance ; equal; of the same quality or quantity ; likely, or in 
a state that gives probable expectations; but this last sense is 
improper. 

LIKE, s. [this substantive is seldom more than the adjective 
used elliptic-ally; the like, for the like thing, or like person ] 
some person or thing resembling another. Near approach; 
state like to another state. 

LIKE, ad. in the same manner; in the same maimer as. 
“ as a father pitieth his children." Psalm cui. 13. In 
such a (banner as becomes. “ Quit yourselves like men.” 1 
Sq/n. iv. 9. Followed by enough, probable or likely. “ Like 
enough it will." Shak. 

To LIKE, v. a. [licun. Sax.] to approve of; to chuse with 
some degree of preference; to view with approbation, love, or 
fondness. 

LI KELIHOOD, or Ll'KELlNESS, s. [from likely] ap¬ 
pearance dr show; resemblance; probability, or appearance of 

LI KELY, a. such as may be liked; such as may please by 
their external appearance; probable. 


r.I’KELY, ad. probably. 

To LnKEN, v. a. to represent as bearing some resemblance; 
to compare. 

Ll'KENESS, s. resemblance; one that resembles another. 

LIKEWISE, ad. in like manner; also; too; moreover, or 
besides. Synon. Also relates more to number and quan¬ 
tity, its proper office being to add and to augment. Likewise 
is used with more propriety when it refers to similitude or com¬ 
parison ; its particular office is, to denote the conformity and 
equality of thiugs. • 

Ll'KING, a. plump; in a state of plumpness. “ Why 
should he see your faces worse liking.” Dan. i. 10. 

Ll'KING, s. a state of trial, wherein a person is placed, that 
he may see whether he likes or is approved of. Good state of 
body; plumpness. * 

LILAC, s..[Fr.] a beautiful shrub of the diandria monogynia 
class, frequently cultivated in our gardens, the flowers of which 
are much admired for their beauty and smell. 

LI'LIKD, a. adorned with lilies; of the whiteness of a 
lily. 

1,1’LY, s. [Iilium, Lat.] a flower somewhat resembling the 
fleur-de-lys, hut of various colours. 

Ll'I.Y of the Valley, 4, a flower, consisting of one petal, shaped 
like a hell, and divided at the top into six segments; and is 
very common in shady woods. 

LILY-LIVERED, «. white-livered; cowardly. “ A base, 
lily-livered, action-taking knave.” Shah. 

LI MA, a city of South America, capital of Peru, founded 
by Francis Pizarro in the beginning of the year 1535. It 
has an university, and gives its name to the principal audi¬ 
ence of Peru. The streets are handsome and straight, but 
the houses are generally only one story high, on account of 
the earthquakes. However, they are pretty, and much 
adorned, having long galleries on the front. One part of 
the roofs is covered with coarse linen cloth, and the others 
only with reeds, which is not inconvenient, because violent 
rains are not known here; but the rich inhabitants cover 
theirs with fine mats, or beautiful cotton cloths. There are 
trees planted all round their houses, to keep off the heat of 
the sun. What the houses want in height, they have in 
length and depth; for some of them are 200 feet long, and 
proportionally broad, so that they have 10 or 12 large apart¬ 
ments on the ground floor. The royal square is very hand¬ 
some; and in the middle is a fountain of bronze, adorned 
with the image of Fame, which spouts out water. On the 
E. and W. sides are the public structures, which are well 
built. The river which crosses Lima forms canals or streams, 
which run to most of the houses, and serve to water their 
gardens, &c. The city is about 4 miles in length and 2 in 
breadth, and is divided into 5 parishes. The population is 
at present estimated at about 75,000. Previous to the re¬ 
volution, the churches and convents were exceedingly rich, 
and divine service was performed in them with a magnifi¬ 
cence scarcely to be imagined. Lima was then the seat of 
the viceroy, whose office was generally triennial, and con¬ 
tained several courts, as that of Die viceroy, of the archbishop, 
of the inquisition, of the consulada, and of the wills. From 
the sea, the town appears magnificent, but tUr streets are 
filthy. Trade is carried on with tflfc English, whose costume 
the inhabitants greatly affect. Earthquakes are very fre¬ 
quent, and some have done this city a great deal of damage, 
particularly that in 1746, by which it was almost destroyed. 
The inhabitants are so rich, that wh# the viceroy, sent from 
Spain in 1682, made his public entrance into the city, they 
paved the streets he was to pass through with ingots of sti¬ 
ver. It is said, that the inhabitants are very debauched, 
but, at the same time, extremely superstitious, having a 
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strong belief in the power of charms; that about a fourth 
part of the city consists of monks and nuns, who are not more 
chaste than the rest; that if any one happen to rival a monk, 
he is in danger of his life, for they always carry a dagger 
under their frocks; that die most profligate of them think 
they can atone for all their crimes, by nearing a mass, or 
kissing the robe of St Francis or St. Dominic; and that then 
they return to their former practices. Lima is advantageously 
seated on the centre of the spacious, fertile, and delightful 
valley of Rimac, or Lima, the whole of which it commands 
without any difficulty, on a small river of the same name, 
near the sea. Lat. 12. 5. S. Ion. 76. 24. W. 

H'MATURE, s. [limntura, Lat] filings of any metal; the 
particles rubbed off by a file. 

LIMB, s. [lim, Sax. and Scot.] a member; a joint of any 
animal. An edge or border, used by philosophical writers, 
from limbe, Fr. or limbus, Lat “ At its outward limb, the 
red and yellow.” Newt. Opt. In Botany, the upper part 
of a petal, in blossoms composed of more than one regular 
petal. Thus, in the wall-flower, the upper flat broad part 
of the petals is called the limb. 

To LIMB, v. a. to assume limbs. To tear asunder; to 
dismember. 

Ll'MBECK, s. [corrupted from alembic] a still. 

Ll'MBED, a. formed with regard to limbs. “ Large- 
limb’d." Pope. 

LI’MBER, a. [llimp, Brit.] flexible; easily bent. 

LI'MBERNESS, s. the quality of being easily bent * 

LI'MBO, s. [from limbus, Lat] a middle state, bordering 
on hell, in which there is neither pleasure nor pain. Popu¬ 
larly, a prison; any place of misery and confinement. 

LIME, s. [lim. Sax.] any viscous substance; particularly 
applied to that which is laid on twigs, arid catches or sticks to 
the wings aud feet of birds that touch it, hence called birdlime. 
Matter from which mortar is made, so called because used in 
cement. 

LIME, s. in Botany, called likewise the linden-tree; its 
wood is much used by carvers and turners. A species of 
lemon which grows in the West Indies, from lime, Fr. 

To LIME, v. a. to smear with lime; to cement or unite 
as with mortar. To manure ground with lime. Figuratively, 
to entangle or ensnare. “ Oh limed soul!” Shak. 

LI'MEKILN, s. a kiln where stones are burnt to lime. 

H'MERICK, a city of Ireland, in the county of Lime¬ 
rick, and province of Munster, about 3 miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. Within a century it was reckoned the second city 
in the kingdom ; at present it has lost its rank; not because 
it flourishes less, but because Cork flourishes more. It is 
divided into the Irish and English town; the latter, which 
is the most ancient, is situated on an island, formed by the 
river Shannon, and called King's Island. It has been dis¬ 
mantled about 30 years, and has increased prodigiously 
within that period by die addition of handsome streets and 
quays; and its commerce has kept pace with its size. The 
linen, woollen, and paper manufactures are carried on here 
to a great extent; and the exports of beef and other provi¬ 
sion is considerable. It contains many hospitals, some hand¬ 
some public structures, aid about 9000 houses. The inha¬ 
bitants, including St. Francis Abbey, amouut to 66,57 6. 
The country around it is fertile and pleasant, but the air is 
rather moist. It is 50 miles 8. 8. E. of Galway, 60 miles 
N. of Cork, and 94 S. W. of Dublin. 

WMERICK, a county of Ireland, in die province of 
Munster, about 40 miles in length, and 23 m breadth, 
bounded on the N. and N. W. by Tipperary and Clare; on 
the W. by Kerry; on the S. by Cork; and on the E. by 
Tipperary. It contaips 125 parishes, and about 170,000 
37. 


inhabitants, and is a fertile, populous county, though the S.E. 
and S.W. parts are mountainous. The soil is rich in pasture, 
the best cattle slaughtered at Cork being sent from this 
county. The city of Limerick elects two members of parlia¬ 
ment, and the county has the same number of representatives. 

LI'MESTONE, s. the stone of which lime is made. 

Ll'MEWATER, s. a liquor made by pouring boiling water 
on unslaked lime, and racking it off when settled. 

LI'MEWORT, s. a kind of pink. 

Ll'MlT, s. [limes, Lat.] a bound; a border; the utmost 
extent of any place or space. 

To Ll'MlT, v. a. [from limes, Lat.] to confine within certain 
bounds; to restrain. To circumscribe, or prescribe bounds to. 
“ They tempted God, and limited the Holy One of Israel." 
Psa. lxxviii. 41. To restrain, or confine the sense, applied to 
words that have various significations. 

LIMITA'NEOUS, a. belonging to the bounds. 

LI'MITARY, a. placed at the limits or boundaries as a 
guard. “ Proud limitary cherub.” Milt. 

LIMITATION, s. [ limitatio , Lat.] restriction; restraint; 
a certain time assigned by statute, within which an action 
must be brought. 

LI'MMINGTON, or Lymmington, a town of Hampshire, 
about a mile from the channel that runs between the main land 
and the Isle of Wight; has a harbour for vessels of consider¬ 
able burden. The chief trade is making salt. It is seated on 
a high hill, 93 miles S.W. of London. Market on Saturday. 
Population 3,361. Returns two member*. 

To LIMN, v. a. [enluminer, Fr.] to draw or paint anything; 
to colour or illuminate in prints or maps; to paint in water 
colours, in crayons, oil colours, &c. 

LI MNER, s. [corrupted from enlumineur, Fr.] a painter, 
or one who draws portraits from the life. 

LI'MOUS, a. [ limosus , Lat.] muddy or slimy. 

LIMP, a. [limpio, Ital.] vapid, or having no taste. 

To LIMP, v. n. [limpen. Sax.] to halt; to walk lamely. 

LI'MPET, s. a kind of shell-fish. 

I.I'MPID, a. [limpidus, Lat.} clear; pure; transparent. 

LI'MPIDNESS, s. the quality of being transparent, applied 
to streams. 

LI'MPINGLY, ad. in a lame or halting manner. 

LI'MY, a. [from lime] containing lime. Viscous or glu¬ 
tinous. 

To LIN, v. a. [allinnan, Sax.] to yield ; to give over. V 

Ll'NCHPIN, s. an iron pin that keeps the wheel on the . 
axle-tree. 

Ll'NCOLN, formerly called Nicol, a city, the capital 
of Lincolnshire, is pleasantly seated on the side of a hill, on 
the William, which here divides itself into three small chan¬ 
nels. It is much reduced from its former extent and 
splendour, (when it contained 52 parish churches, and‘was 
one of the most populous cities in England, according to 
Malmsbury, but it is improving, for though in 1811, it con¬ 
tained only 8161 inhabitants, the population is now 11,892. 
It returns two members. The principal street is 2 miles long, 
well paved, with several cross and. parallel streets, well peo¬ 
pled. Here are some handsome modem buildings, but 
more antique ones. The Romans* northgatc still remains, 
under the name of New-port Gate, ft it a vast semicircle 
of stones of very large dimensions, laid without mortar, 
and connected only by their uniform shape. Upon the whole, 
this city has an air of ancient greatness, arising, in a great 
measure, from the number of monastic turns; most of 
which are now converted into stables, out-houses, See. The 
cathedral, a stately Gothic pile, one of the largest in Eng¬ 
land, is its glory; it stands on so lofty a hill, that it may 
be seen 60 miles to the N. and 30 to the S. and is parti- 
71 
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cularly admired for its interior architecture, which is in the 
richest and lightest Gothic style. The famous great bull, 
called Tom of Lincoln, requires, at least, 15 able men to ring 
it. The chief trade here is in coals brought by the Trent and 
Fossdyke; and outs ana wool, which ore sent by the river 
Withain. Here is a small manufacture of camlets. It is 32 
miles N. E. of Nottingham, and 133 N. of London. Markets 
on Tuesday and Friday. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by the Humber, which divides it from Yorkshire; on 
the E. by the German Ocean; on the S. E. by the Wash and 
part of Norfolk; on the 8. by Cambridgeshire and Northamp¬ 
tonshire; on the S. W. by Rutland; on the W. by the counties 
of Leicester and Nottingham; and on the N. W. by Yorkshire. 
It is 77 miles from N. to S. and 48 in breadth, where widest. 
It is divided into three parts, namely, Holland on the S E.; 
Kesteven on the S. W.; and Lindsey on the N. It con¬ 
tains 30 hundreds, 1 city, 33 maiket towns, 630 parishes, 
and, in 1811, 237,891, and in 1831, 317,244 inhabitants. 
Its principal rivers are the Trent, Humber, William, Welland, 
Ancam, Nen, and Dun. The air is various, according to 
its three ^ranil divisions. The soil in many places is very 
rich, the inland part producing corn iti great plenty, and the 
fens cole-seed, and very rich pastures; whence their bleed 
of cattle is larger than that oi' any other county in England, 
except Somersetshire; their horses are also excellent, and 
very large; their huutiug hounds and hares arc peculiarly 
noted for their extreme swiftness; and their sheep are not 
only the largest breed, but are clothed with a long thick 
wool, peculiarly fitted for the worsted and coarse woollen 
manufactures Elects 4 members. 

LI'NCTUS, *. [from lingo, Lat.] a medicine, so called 
because licked up by the tongue. 

F.l'NDEN, s. [ lind. Sax.] the lime-tree. 

LINE, s. [linea, Lat.] quantity extended in length only, 
without breadth or thickness; any extension, considered only 
with regard to length; a slender string; a thread extended 
us a guide or rule; the string that sustains the hook in 
angling; a lineament or mark in the face; a single row 
of letters written or printed from one margin to the other. 
Rank, in the army. A work thrown up, or a breach, ap¬ 
plied to Fortification. Extension; a limit. In Geography, 
the equator, or equinoctial line, lu Pedigree, progeny ; family, 
or relations, considered us ascending or descending. In the 
plural, a letter, or any composition written by an author. “ 1 
read your lines." 

To LINE, v. a. [probably from linutm, Lat.] to cover on the 
inside. 

LINEAGE, s. [linage, Fr.] race; progeny; family. 

Ll'NEAL, a. [lincalis, Lat..] composed of lines delineated. 
Descending directly, as the son from the father, &c. applied to 
Genealogy. Allied by direct descent. 

LI'NEAI.I.Y, ait. in a direct line, applied to pedigree. 

LINEAMENT, *. [line amen turn, Lat.] feature; or any 
mark, either on the face or form, which distinguishes one 
person from another. 

1.1'NEAR, a. [linearis , Lat] composed of lines; having the 
IVnm of lines. 

LINKA'TION, s. [lineatio, Lat.] a draught or appearance of 
a line or lines. 

LI NEN, s. [linum, Lat.] cloth made of hemp or flax. 

LI'NEN, a. [lineus, Lat.] made of linen; resembling .inen 
in whiteness. • • 

Ll'NEN-DRAPER, *. [from linen and draper, ef drap, 
Fr. cloth,] a person who sells linen. See Drapku 
■ LING, s. [ling, Isl.] a kind of heath; a kind of sea-fish, 
usually dried and salted, from linghc, Belg. 
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LING, the to munition borrowed from the Saxon, com¬ 
monly implies diminution, and is derived from klein. Tent, 
little; thus enapltny, Sax. from entrp, Sax. a boy, implies 
little boy; luthny, is a little kitten. Sometimes it denotes 
quality, and is then, according to Skinner, derived from lingen, 
Teut. to belong; iIiim mnkling, denotes the state of an infant' 
that sucks; and hireling, the quality of a person who works 
for hire. 

< To I.l'NGER, v. n. [from leng. Sax.] to remain long in a 
state of languor or pain. Figuratively, to hesitate, or be in 
a surprise. To wait long in expectation and uncertainty; 
to remain loug in any stale, as loth to leave it; to be long in 
producing an etiect. 

Ll'NGERER, s. one who does any thing in such a manner 
as to protract tiie time, or do it as slowly as he can. 

LI'NGERINGI.Y, ad. in a tedious or delaying manner. 

Ll'NGET, s. [/ingot, Fr.] a small mass of metal. 

LI'NGO, s. [Port.] language; tongue; or speech: a low 
cant word. 

LINGUA'CIOUS, a. [linguax, Lat.] full of tongue; loqua¬ 
cious ; talkative. 

LINGUADE'NTAL, a. [from lingua ami dens, Lat.] in 
Grammar, applied to the letters uttered by the joint action 
of the tongue and teeth, as/and v. 

LINGUIST, s. [from lingua, Lat.] a person skilled in lan¬ 
guages. 

Ll'NGWOOD, s. an herb. 

U'NIMENT, s. [linirnnntum, Lat.] an ointment, or any me¬ 
dicine that may be spread or smeared over a sore. 

Ll'NING, s. [from line, the verb] the inner covering of any 
thing. 

LINK, s. [gelencke, Teut.] a single ring of a chain; 
any thing doubled, or forming a loop resembling the ring of 
a chain; any thing that connects; a chain. In Reasoning', 
a single part of a scries or chain of consequences; a pro¬ 
position. Joined to a foregoing and following proposition 
a series. 

To LINK, v. a. to connect or join together, as the links of a 
chain. Figuratively, to unite in concord or friendship; to con¬ 
nect, generally used with together. 

LI'NKBOY, s. a boy that carries a torch, or link, to light 
persons in the night. 

LT NLITHGOW, the county town of Linlithgowshire, is an 
ancient, regular, and well-built place, and stands on a rising 
ground, near a lake, remarkable for bleaching. It is 16 miles 
W. of Edinburgh. Inhabitants 4525. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE, or West Lothian, a county ot 
Scotland, bounded on the W. by Stirlingshire; on the N. 
by the Frith of Forth; on the E. by Edinburghshire; and 
on the S. and S. W. by Lancrkshire. It is about 17 miles 
long, and 8 in its mean breadth. It abounds with com 
and pasture, and Iras also plenty of coal, lime-stone, lead- 
ore, salt, and river fish. Inhabitants 23,291; and it re¬ 
turns one member to parliament. 

LI NNET, s. [linot, Fr.] a small singing-bird, about the size 
of a sparrow, covered with brownish feathers. 

LI'NSEED, s. [corrupted from lintsccd] the se£d of flax. 

LI NSEY-WOOLSEY, a. made of linen and wool mixed to¬ 
gether. Figuratively, vile, mean, compounded of different un 
suitable parts; mongrel. 

LINSTOCK, s. a staff of wood, with a match at the end, 
used by gunners in firing cannon. 

LINT, s. [linteum, Lat.] the soft substance called flax; 
linen scraped into a soft woolly substance, used by surgeons to 
lay on wounds, 

LI NTEL, s. [linteal, Fr,] the upper part of a door frame, 
crossing the two upright posts. 
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LTNTON, a town of Cambridgeshire, seated on the side of a 
chalk-hill, by the river Granton, with a market on Thursday; 
48 miles N. by K. of London. Population 1678. 

I.l'ON, s. [lion, Fr. leo, Lat.] the fiercest and most magna¬ 
nimous of wild beasts. A sign in the Zodiac, which the sun 
enters about July 23. 

LI ON-HEARTED, LION-I.IKE, a. of undaunted courage, 
like a lion. 

LIP, s. [lippe, Sax.] the edge or outward part of the month ; 
that musculous part which shuts and covers the mouth, 
both above and below. Figuratively, the edge of any thing. 
To make a lip, is to hang the lip, in anger and contempt. 
In Botany, the upper or under division of a gaping blos¬ 
som. 

Ll'PLABOlJR, s. action of the lips, without concurrence of 
the mind; words without sentiments. 

L1POT1IYMOUS, a. [Xtnrw and Su/joc, Gr.] swooning; 
fainting. 

I.IPO'TIIYMY. s. [XuvroOvfiia, Gr.] in Medicine, a sudden 
diminution or failure of the animal and vital function; a swoon 
or fainting-fit. 

LI'PPKI), a. having lips. 

LI'PPITUDE, s. [lippiludo, Lat.] blearedness of the eyes. 

LIPWISDOM, s. an appearance of wisdom in discourse 
without practice. “ All is but lipwisdom which wants expe¬ 
rience.” Sidney. 

1.1'QUABLE, a. [from liijvo, Lat.] such as may be 
melted. 

LIQUATION,*, [liquatio, Lat.] the act of melting; capa¬ 
city of being melted. 

To LIQUATE, v. n. [liquo, Lat.] to melt or turn into 
liquor. 

LIQUF.FA'CTION, s. [liqnefruio, l.at.] the act of melting; 
the state of a body melted. 

LIQUEFIABLE, a. (from liquefy] capable of being 
incited. 

To l.l'QUEFY, t>. a. [liijnefario, Lat.] to melt, applied to 
fire. To dissolve, applied to liquor. 

LIQUE'SCENCY, s. [liqueseentia, Lat.] aptness to melt. 

LIQUE'SCENT, a. [hqucscctis, l.at.] melting 

LI'QIIID, a. [Iiqnidus, Lat ] fluid, or giving way to the 
slightest touch. Soft or clear, applied to sound. In Gram¬ 
mar, pronounced without any harshness, applied to the conso¬ 
nants, l, m, n, and r. 

LI'QUID, s. a body which has the property of fluidity, and 
of wetting other bodies immerged in it. 

To LIQUIDATE, v. a. to clear away or lessen debts. In 
Commerce, to make bills current and payable. 

LIQUIDITY,*, subtilty; thinness. 

LIQUIDNESS, s. the quality of having its parts easily put 
in motion, and adhering to any thing immerged. 

LIQUOR, s. [liquor, Lat.] any thingaliqtiid; generally ap¬ 
plied to something which has some inebriating or intoxicating 
ingredients steeped in it. 

To LIQUOR, v. a. to drench or moisten. 

LIQUORICE, s. a sweet root used in medicine. 

LTSBON, anciently called Oliseppo, and by die Moors 
Olisibona, the capital of Portugal, a large, rich, and celebrated 
city, one of the principal in Europe, with an university. The 
squares, public buildings, and palaces, were magnificent; 
but it was almost totally destroyed by an' earthquake, on 
Nov. 1, 1755. The new town is much more handsome than 
the former: the plan is regularthe streets, some of which 
are more than three miles in length, and the squares, are 
spacious; and the buildings are elegant. The harbour will 
contains 1000 ships, and three fourths of the foreign tirade is 
m the hands of British residents; the city from the S. shore 


of the river, affords a beautiful prospect, as the buildings 
gradually rise above each other, in the form of an amphi¬ 
theatre. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 270,000, 
of which the negroes and mulattoes make a sixth part. 
They reckon here more than 40,000 houses, 40 parish 
churches, and 50 convents of both sexes. The patriarch, 
who is generally a cardinal, officiates here in greater pomp 
than the pope himself; and the rich ornaments of his church 
seem to have absorbed several years’ revenue of the Brazils. 
It is remarkable, that the pipes of the organ, in the patri¬ 
archal church, arc placed horizontally. Both the entrances to 
the harbour, close by the sea, are defended by two forts. I.is- 
bon is seated on the river Tajo, 10 miles from the mouth of it, 
178 W. by N. of Seville, and 255 S. by W. of Madrid. Lat. 
38.42 N. Ion. 9.9. W. 

LISLE, a large and handsome city in the department of tic; 
North, one of the richest and most commercial in France, and, 
before the revolution, the capital of French Flanders. It is 
situated in a rich, marshy soil, surrounded with walls, and 
strongly fortified. The citadel is one of the best works of 
Vauban. They reckon 170 streets, 30 public places, about 
8000 houses, and 60,000 inhabitants. The public structures 
are, the exchange, a general hospital, anti a vast magazine. 
Here are various sorts of manufactures, but the principal trade 
is in camlets. It is seated on the river Deule, 14 miles W. 
of Tournay, and 130 N. of Paris, l.at. 50. 38. N. Ion. 3. 
4. E. 

Ll'SMORE, one of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
seated at the mouth of the bay of Lochyol, in Argyleshire. 
It is 8 miles long and 2 broad, and the soil is pretty fertile. It 
was formerly the residence of the bishops of Argyle. Also, a 
borough of Ireland, in the county of Waterford. It stands on 
the Blackwatcr, 26 miles N. E. of Cork, and 31 W. S. W. of 
W aterford. 

L1SNE, s. a cavity; a hollow. “ In the lisne of a rock.” 

To LISP, it. n. [hlisp, Sax.] to speak with too frequent an ap¬ 
plication of the tongue to the teeth or palate. 

LISP, s. the act of speaking with too frequent application of 
the tongue to the teeth or palate. 

LISPER, s. one who speaks lispingly. 

LIST, s. [lisle, Fr.] a roll or catalogue. Inclosed ground, in 
which tilts are run, and combats fought; from lire, Fr. hence, 
to enter the lists, is to contend with a person, either with bodily 
strength, or by disputation and argument. A strip on the ex¬ 
tremities of cloth ; a border; from Ikium, Lat. Desire ; wil¬ 
lingness; choice, from lystan. Sax. 

To LIST, v. n. [lystan, Sax.] to choose or desire; to be dis¬ 
posed or inclined to. 

To LIST, v. a. [from list, a roll] to enlist or register. Io 
retain and enroll as soldiers or sailors. To hearken to, from 
listen. 

LISTED, a. striped; marked with lines or streaks of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

1.1'STEL, s. in Architecture, is a small band or kind of rule 
in the moulding; also a space between the channellings of 
pillars. 

To LISTEN, v. n. [hlystan, Sax.] to hearken, or give atten¬ 
tion to. 

LISTENER, *. one who hearkens or attends to what another 
says. 

LISTLESS, a. without any inclination or determination to 
one thing more than another; careless; heedless. 

LISTLESSLY, ad. without thought or attention. 

LISTLESS NESS, *. inattention; disregard; want of de¬ 
sire. 

LIT, the preterit of light. “ I Ut my pipe with tiie paper." 
Addison. 
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LITANY, ». [ Xiravila , Gr.] a general supplication used in 
public worship, to appease the wrath of the Deity, and to re¬ 
quest those virtues which a person wants. 

LITERAL, a. [lileralis, Lut.] according to its primary and 
most obvious sense, opposed to figurative. Following the let¬ 
ter, or word for word, applied to translation. Consisting of 
letters. 

LITERAL, a. primitive or literal meaning. 

LITERALLY, ad. according to the primary and obvious 
sense of words, opposed to figuratively. With close adher¬ 
ence to the words or sense of an original, applied to trans¬ 
lations. 

LITERARY, a. [literarius, Lat.] respecting letters; re¬ 
garding learning. 

LITERATI, s. [Itnl.] the learned. It has no singular. 

LITERATURE, s. [literatura, Lat.] learning; erudition. 

LITHARGE, s. [lithurgyrum, Lat.] lead vitrified either with 
or without copper. 

LITHE, a. [lithe, Sax.] limber; flexible; soft; pliant; 
easily bent. 

LiTHENESS, s. the quality of being pliant or easily bent. 

LITHE It, a. [from lithe] soft; pliant; of little or no resist¬ 
ance. Bad; sorry: corrupt. 

LITHOGRAPHY, *. [Xifioc and ypa<j>u, Gr.] the art or prac¬ 
tice of engraving upon stones. 

Ll'TUOMANCY, s. [Xifioc and pavrtin, Gr.] prediction, or 
the art of foretelling by stones. 

LITIIONTRI P ITC, a. [from Xifioc and rp!ftu>, Gr.] medi¬ 
cines which have the jiowcr of dissolving the stone in the blad¬ 
der or kidneys. 

LITHOTOMIST, t. [from Xifioc and rlpvio, Gr.] a surgeon 
who extracts the stone by cutting or opening the bladder. 

LITHOTOMY, s. [from Xifioc and re'/irw, Gr.] the art or 
practice of cutting for the stone. 

LITHUANIA , or Litwa, a large country of Europe, be¬ 
tween Poland and Russia. It is about 300 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, and is watered by several large rivers, 
the principal of which are, the Dnieper, Dwina, Niemen, 
Pripecz, and Bog. It is a flat country, like Poland, end the 
lands are very proper for tillage. The soil is not only fer¬ 
tile in corn, but it produces honey, wood, pitch, and vast 
quantities of wool. They have also excellent little horses, 
which they never shoe, because their hoofs are very hard. 
There are vast forests, in which are bears, wolves, elks, 
wild oxen, lynxes, 1 leavers, gluttons, wild cats, &e. and 
eagles and vultures are very common. In the forests, large 
pieces of yellow amber are frequently dag up. The country 
abounds with Jews, who, though numerous in every other 
part of Poland, seem to have fixed their head-quarters in 
this duchy. “ If you ask for an interpreter,” says Mr. 
Coxe, “ they bring you a Jew; if you come to an inn, 
the landlord is a Jew; if you want post horses, a Jew pro¬ 
cures them, and a Jew drives them; if you wish to pur¬ 
chase, a Jew is your agent; and this, perhaps, is the only 
country in Europe where Jews cultivate the ground; in 
passing through Lithuania, we frequently saw them en¬ 
gaged in sowing, reaping, mowing, and other works of 
husbandry.” Thu peasants of this country are in a state 
of the most abject vassalage. The establishment of reli¬ 
gion has heretofore been the Romish; but there are Lu¬ 
therans, Calvinists, Sociniuns, Greeks, and even Turks, as 
well as Jews. It was formerly governed by its own dukes, 
but afterwards united with the kingdom of Poland; this 
union was ratified in the diet at Wilna, by a formal instru¬ 
ment, in the year 1401; and in 1569, the two countries 
were so united as to form but one state, under one prince. 
It was formerly divided into 9 palatinates, vis. Wilna, 


TVolti, Polotsk, Novogorodeck, Witepsk, Brzetk, Msczis- 
law, Minsk, and Livonia. In 1772, the empress of Rus¬ 
sia forcibly compelled the Poles to cede to her all that 
part of Lithuania bordering on Russia, including about 
one-third of the country. This she erected into the go¬ 
vernment of Polotsk and Mohilof; and, in 1793, in con¬ 
junction with the king of Prussia, she extended her do¬ 
minion over almost the whole of Lithuania. What is called 
Prussian, oi Little Lithuania, about 100 miles in length, 
and 50 in breadth, was settled, in 1720, by Frederick 
William, with French, Franconian, and Swiss Protestants, 
by whose skill and industry this once desolate country 
lias been extremely well cultivated. At present it is under 
Russia. 

LITIGANT, *. [from litigans, Lat.] one engaged in a law¬ 
suit. 

LITIGANT, a. [litigans, Lat.] engaged in a law-suit. 

To LITIGATE, v. a. [litigo, Lat.] to contest in law. Neu- 
tcrly, to manage a suit; to carry on a cause. 

LITIGATION, s. [litigatio, Lat.] suit of law. 

LITI'GIOUS, a. [litigicux, Fr.] quarrelsome; wrangling; 
fond of going to law; disputable; controvertible. 

LITI'GIOUSLY, ad. in a quarrelsome manner; in a manner 
which shews a fondness of law-suits. 

LI'ITGIOUSNESS, s. a wrangling disposition; a fondness 
for debate or law-suits. 

UTTER, s. [litierc, Fr.] a carriage borne by horses, 
containing a bed; the straw laid under animals or plants. 
A breed of young, generally applied to those of swine. 
Any number of things thrown carelessly or confusedly to¬ 
gether. 

To LITTER, v. a. to bring forth young, applied to swine. To 
cover with things in a confused and slovenly manner; to supply 
cattle with straw to lie on. 

LI TTLE, a. [compar. less, superlat. least; lytel. Sax.] small 
in quantity, quality, number, dignity, or importance. 

LITTLE, s. a small space; a small part or portion; a slight 
affair; not much; scarce any thing. Synon. The word little, 
sometimes signifies only want of bigness, and at other 
times want of greatness in every sense; whereas that of 
small is the opposite only to bigness, and supposes some kind 
of length, 

LITTLE, ad. in a small degree or quantity, not much. 

LI'TTLEN ESS, s. smallness of bulk or size; meanness; want 
of grandeur or dignity. 

LITTORAL, a. [littoralis, Lat.] belonging to the shore. 

LITURGY, s. [liturgie, Fr.] a form of prayer used in 
public worship. The English liturgy was first composed, 
approved, and confirmed in parliament, anno 1548, the 
offices for the morning and evening prayer being then in the 
same form as they stand at present, excepting that there was 
no confession and absolution, the office beginning with the 
Lord's Prayer. In the communion, the ten commandments 
were omitted; the offertory was made with bread and wine 
mixed with water; and in the prayer for Christ’s church 
militant, thanks were given to God for. his wonderful grace 
declared in his saints, in the Blessed Virgin, the patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs; and the saints departed 
were commended to God’s mercy and peace; to this tho 
consecratory prayer, now used, was joined as a part, only 
with some words now left out, petitioning that the bread ana 
wine might be to us the body ana blood of Jesus, the beloved 
Son, &c. In baptism, besides the form of the cross made 
on the child’s forehead, another was made on his breast, 
with an abjuration of the devil to go out of him; after which 
the child was dipped three times in the font, if well, but 
otherwise sprinkled. Besides these, some other ceremonies 
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were omitted in the office for the sick, as is supposed, in 1551, 
when the form was altered at the solicitation of Calvin. The 
last review of the liturgy was in 1661, and the last act of uni¬ 
formity, enjoining the observance of it, is 13 and 14 of Car, II, 
cap. 4. 

LI'TUUS, *. [Let.] in Medals, the staff used by augurs, in 
shape of a bishop’s crosier. 

To L1V E, (pronounced with the i short, as in if or gift) 
v. n, [ lyfian , Sax.] to be in a state wherein the soul and 
body are united, and do operate together; to pass life in any 
manner with regard to habit, good or ill, happiness or misery; 
to continue in life. Followed by with, to converse or continue 
in the same house with another. To be supported ; to feed. 

LIVE, a. (the i pron. long, as in rime) quick ; having life; 
active. Burning, or not extinguished, applied to fire. 

LI'VELIHOOD, s. [from lively and hood) support of life; 
maintenance; sufficiency to supply the necessaries of life. 

Ll'VELILY, or IJ'VELY, ad. in a brisk, vigorous, and 
active manner. With a strong resemblance, applied to 
description or painting. 

LIVELINESS, s. appearance of life; vivacity; activity; 
sprightliness. 

Ll'VELONG, a. tedious; lasting; durable. 

LTVELY, a. brisk; vigorous; gay; airy; vivacious; nearly 
representing life. 

LI'VER, s. one who is alive, or continues in life; one tvho 
lives in any particular manner with respect to virtue, vice, 
happiness, or misery. In anatomy, a large and pretty solid 
mass, of a dark red colour, a little inclining to yellow, situated 
immediately under the. diaphragm, partly in the right hypo- 
choudrium, and partly in the epigastrium: its use is to purify 
the mass of blood, by secreting the bilious humours it contains. 

Ll'VER-COLOliR, ». a dark red colour. 

LrVER.-GR.OWN, a. having a great overgrown liver. 

Ll'VERHEMP, s. a plant, called also hemp-agrimony and 
water-hemp. 

LT VERPOOL, the second commercial seaport in the king¬ 
dom, is situated in Lancashire, on the eastern bank of the estuary 
of the Mersey. Lat. 52. 32. N. Ion. 2. 30. W. It is 205 miles 
N.W. from London, 105 E. from Holyhead by land, and about 
80 by sea, 120 E. from Dublin, and 220 S.S.E. from Glasgow. 
The origin of the name is uncertain, and it is not mentioned 
in Domesday Rook. A castle, said to have been built by 
Roger ile Poirtiers, was dismantled under the Common¬ 
wealth, and St. George’s church has subsequently been 
erected on its site. A tower in Water-street, supposed to 
have been reared by the. Latham family in the time of 
Edward III., was, until lately, used as a prison, but it has 
given place to recent improvements. From the time of King 
John to the year 1752, eleven charters were granted to the 
borough of Liverpool; The extent of the borough lands 
is above 2,200 acres, of which more than half are held by 
the corporate body. The annual revenue of the corporation 
and dock estates exceeds a quarter of a million. The influ¬ 
ence of the mayor has been so great, that the election for 
that station' has frequently occasioned the highest excite¬ 
ment. The elective franchise has been possessed by the 
borough from the time of Edward I., with the election of 
two representatives to parliament. Before the reform bill, 
it was vested in the free burgesses, who obtained it by birth 
and apprenticeship, and latterly amounted to about 4000; 
but since the extension of the franchise to £10 householders, 
it is difficult to estimate the number of votes. At the election 
in 1835, about 8,000 persons voted. Until 1699, Liverpool 
was a chapelry under the parish of Walton. It is now 
independent, and its parochial concerns are highly important: 
there are seldom fewer than 1300 inhabitants in the work¬ 


house, which was erected in 1771, on Browulow-hiil. The 
jurisdiction of the corporation extends to all crimes not 
capital, and to the recovery of debts of any amount. 

The early period of the history of Liverpool is very obscure. 
As late as the year 1571, we find the inhabitants styling 
themselves, in a petition to Queen Elizabeth, “ her majesty's 
poor decayed town of Liverpool.” It was then little belter 
than a fishing hamlet, containing about 138 inhabitants, 
and in possession of 12 barks, navigated by 75 men. Cer¬ 
tainly its advantages began then to be appreciated. Camden 
in 1586 calls it populous, and in less than 60 years after¬ 
wards we find it in the hands of the parliament, vigorously 
defended, for a month, against the royalists under Prince 
Rupert. During the rebellion in 1745, several regiments 
were raised at Liverpool against the Pretender; and at the 
commencement of the French revolutionary war, this town 
fitted out. 120 privateers, manned with nearly 9,000 sea¬ 
men. The rise of the commerce of Liverpool was con¬ 
spicuous at the beginning of the last century, but its 
subsequent increase has been astonishing. It is a depict 
for ihe produce of the East and West Indies and of America, 
and its imports of cattle, pigs, &c. from Ireland are immense; 
while with that island it maintains a steam- packet com¬ 
munication, which employs between 40 and 50 vessels; and 
the steam-packets to and from Scotland are very numerous. 
By the inland navigation it receives goods from all the 
manufacturing towns and districts, which it exports to 
every inhabited part of the globe. The gross amount of 
custom-house duties has latterly been nearly four millions. 
Thu manufactures of the town are nutueious, and of the. 
most important class; and the estimated value of imported 
goods in bond always exceeds a million and a half. The 
ranges of warehouses and other commercial depots are im¬ 
mense, and the docks are. magnificent receptacles for the 
mercantile shipping. The Old Dock, now the site of the 
new custom-house, was opened in 1710, and to this was 
added in the course of the last century Salthouse Dock, 
St. George's Dock, the King's Dock, and the Queens Dock. 
The Duke of Bridgwater's Dock was constructed for the 
use of vessels connected with his properly. There are also 
the Dry Docks, and Graving or repairing Docks. The Prince's 
Dock was opened in 1821, and the Clarence Dock, intended 
for the use of steam-vessels, in 1830.. This is the most 
northerly, while the Brunswick Dock, opened in 1832, is 
the most southerly of these mighty reservoirs of the vessels 
of commerce. Among these, several extensive new docks 
are in a state of construction. The public buildings are 
numerous and splendid. The Town Hull is a noble build¬ 
ing, and a fine, stone erection is called the Borough Sessions 
House. The Exchange is an elegant square, the centre of 
which contains a monumental groupe in bronze, to the 
memory of I-ord Nelson. The Corn Exchange is situated 
in Brunswick-street. The New Custom House, erecting 
upon the site of the Old Dock, will be, when finished, a grand 
pile, surmounted by a dome. The King's Tobacco Warehouse 
is an extensive building, close to the King’s Dock. 

The improvements in the streets within the last twelve 
years have added to the beauty and convenience of the 
town, and mark the taste and opulence of the inhabitants. 
The modes of conveyance by canal arc complete to all parts 
of the kingdom ; and that on the rail-road to Manchester, by 
which the journey of thirty miles is performed in one hour 
and a half, is one of the miracles of this intelligent age. 

There are twenty-eight churches, in which the service of 
the establishment is performed; but it wotdd carry us far 
beyond our limits to enumerate them, and describe the 
tasteful diversity of their architecture. The dissenters of 
7 K 
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every denomination have also sacred edifices, all of which 
are commodious, and several elegant. There are likewise 
five Roman Catholic chapels, u Scotch church, a Jew's 
synagogue; and two nautical sanctuaries for worship upon 
the river. The Necropolis, a rural cemetery, has been laid' 
out in Low-hill, and an extensive public cemetery has been 
formed at the sloue-quuiry behind St. James's Walk. The 
Infirmaries, Dispensaries, Asylums, &c., are numerous, and 
some possess great architectural beauty : of these the School 
for the Indigent Blind is worthy of particular attention. 
The Literary and Scientific establishments are adapted to 
an enlightened us well as an opulent and active community. 
These are, the Liverpool Library and Lyctcuum, the Athenaeum, 
the Union News-rooms, the Philosophical Society, the lloyal 
Chartered Institution, and I lie Mechanics’ Institute.—The 
places of public amusement are, the Theatre Royal in Wiliiam- 
son-sfjuare; the Queens Theatre in Christian-strect; the New 
Circus, or Royal Amphitheatre , in Great Charlotte-street; 
the Liver Theatre in Church-street; the Wellington Rooms 
at Mount Pleasant: to these we may add the Ball Room 
in the Town Hall, and other elegant resorts of recreation; 
together with the Zoological and Botanic Gardens, the 
Rare Course at Maghull ; and the commodious Baths, 
nliii'h blend a splendid exterior with interior conveniences. 

The muikets surpass those of any other place: there arc 
nine; but St. John's market is unrivalled in convenience: 
the market days are Wednesday and Saturday. The popu¬ 
lation of the town in 1831, was Hi. 1 ),755, exclusive of the 
suburbs, of Kverton, Harrington, and Toxtcth Park, which 
raise the numbers to above 200,000. There are several con¬ 
tiguous villages closely connected with the wealth, industry, 
and importance of this great northern metropolis. These are, 
Bootle, Lilhcrlund, Wuverlree, Woolton, &e„ besides an im¬ 
mense and increasing population, with elegant buildings, on 
the Cheshire coast of the Mersey, denominated New Liverpool, 
New Brighton, &c. 

LIVERWORT, s. There is a beautiful flower of this 
name, which is called hepalica in Lat. from its resembling 
the lobes of the liver; besides which, there arc two plants 
called lichen. That called ash-coloured ground liverwort 
i- reckoned a great specific for curing the bite of a mad 
dog, 

LI VERY, s. [from livrer, Fr.] iti Law, the act of giving 
or taking possession; a release from a wardship; the writ by 
which possession is obtained ; the state of being kept at a cer¬ 
tain rate ; clothes given to servants ; any particular dress. To 
stand at livery, applied to horses, signifies to be kept in a public 
stable, where they are supplied with food. 

LIVERYMAN, *. a servant who wears clothes of a parti¬ 
cular colour, which are given him by his master. In London, 
a citizen who wears a gown at public cavalcades, and has a 
liberty of voting for the members that represent the city in 
parliament, Ac. 

LIV ES, s. the plural of Life 

LI VID, a. [ Hindus, Lat.] discoloured as with a blow ; black 
and blue. 

L1V1D1TY, s. [lividitc, Fr.] discoloration caused by ablow; 
a black and blue colour. 

LI VINO, s. support ; maintenance; livelihood ; the benefice 
Of a clergyman. 

Ll'VlNO, a. [from live] in a state of motion or vegetation, 
alive, or enjoying life. 

I.l'VINCiLY, ad. in a living state. 

LIVONIA, a province of the. Russian empire, situated to 
the E. of the Gulf of Riga, which with that of Ksthonia, has 
been reciprocally claimed and possessed by the three bor¬ 
dering powers of Russia, Sweden, and l'olaud, and, for more 


than two centuries, was a constant source and perpetual 
scene of the most bloody wars. It was finally wrested from 
the Swedes by Peter the Great, and confirmed to the Rus¬ 
sians by the peace of Nystadt, in 1721. It now forms the 
Russian government of Riga or Livonia, of which the town 
of Riga is the capital. It is about 250 miles from N. to S. 
and 150 from E. to W. The land is so fertile in corn, rye, 
and barley, that it is called the granary of the North. The 
fish that abound here are salmon, carp, pike, flat fish, and 
many others. In the forests are wolves, bears, elks, rein¬ 
deer, stags, and hares. The domestic animals are very 
numerous ; but the sheep bear a bad sort of wool, resembling 
goat’s hair. Here are a great number of forests, which con¬ 
sist of birch-trees, pines, and oaks; and all the houses of 
the inhabitants are built with wood. They export vast 
quantities of flax, hemp, honey, wax, leather, linseed, skins, 
and pot ash. Peter the Great, perceiviug the inhabitants did 
not like the change of sovereigns, compelled them to abandon 
their country, and drove many of them as far as the Caspian Sea; 
but being persuaded to recall them, most of them perished 
before the edict was published, so that he was obliged to re- 
people the country with other nations. 

Ll'VltE, s. [Er.] a French money of account, consisting of 
20 sols, each sol containing 12 deiiicrs; lOid. sterling. 

LlXl'VIAL, a. [from lixivium, Lat.] impregnated with salt; 
like a lixivium ; obtained by calcining vegetables, and mixing 
their ashes with water; belonging to ley. 

LIXI'VIATE, or LIXl'VIOUS, a. [li.rivieux, Fr.] made from 
burnt vegetables, and extracted by lotion or washing. 

LIXI VIUM, s. [Lat.] ley ; water impregnated with salts, or 
ashes ; a liquor which has the power of extraction. 

LIZARD, s. [lizarde, Fr.] a small creeping creature, of a 
green colour, with four legs, resembling a crocodile; there arc 
some in Arabia a cubit long. In America, they arc eaten by 
the natives of Peru, as appears by Ullou's Travels. 

LI'ZARD, the most southern promontory of England, 
which is not above 3(i miles from the Laud’s End in Cornwall, 
and 12 S. of Helston. From hence the ships usually take 
their departure, when they are bound to the westward. On it 
are two lighthouses ; and tire Lizard point is in Ion. 5. 12. VV. 
lat. 49. 58. N. 

LI'ZARDSTONE, s. a kind of stone. 

LL.D. [legum doctor ] au abbreviature, signifying doctor of 
the civil and canon laws. 

LO 1 interject. [7n, Sax.] look ! see! behold 1 

LOACH, s. [loche, Fr.] a very dainty fish; he breeds and 
feeds in little and clear swift brooks or rills, and lives there 
upon the gravel, and in the sharpest streams : he grows not to 
be above a finger long, and no tliicker than is suitable to that 
length ; he is in the shape of an cel, and has a beard of wattles 
like a barbel: he lias two fins at his sides, four at his belly, 
and one. at his tail, dappled with many black or brown spots ; 
his mouth barbel-like under his nose. This fish is usually full 
of eggs or spawn, and is by Gesner, and other physicians, com¬ 
mended for great nourishment, and to be very grateful both to 
the palate and stomach of sick persons ; and is to be fished lot. 
with a small worm, at the bottom, for he seldom rises above 
the gravel. 

LOAD, s. [hlade, Sax.] a burden; a weight, or lading; us, 
much weight as any person or animal can bear. Figuratively,, 
any thing that depresses, applied to the mind. 

LOAD, (more properly lode) s. [lode, Sax.] the leading vein : 
iuamine. _ , 

To LOAD, v. a. to put goods on board a ship, or burden on 
a man or a beast of carriage. Figuratively, to encumber or 
embarrass. To charge, applied to a gun, or other fire-arms. 
To make grievous. 
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LO'ADER, s. a person who puts the freight on hoard a ship, 
or a burden on a man, beast, or in a carriage. 

LO'ADSMAN, s. [from la-dan, Sax.] a pilot, or a person that 
conducts into, and out of harixturs. 

LOADSTAR, s. [more properly, as written by Mandeville, 
lodestar; from la-dan, Sax. to lead] the polcstar, so called from 
its leading and guiding manner. 

LOADSTONE, s. [p.ojinlv In-lr-iniH', or lulling stone; 
from la-dan, Sax. to lead, and stone] the magnet; a pecu¬ 
liarly rich iron ore, found in large masses, of a deep iron 
gray when fresh broken, and often tinged with a brownish or 
reddish colour: it is very heavy, and is remarkable for at¬ 
tracting iron, and giving it an inclination or direction towards 
the north. 

LOAF, s. [plural loaves; hlaf, or laf Sax.] a mass of bread 
baked; it is distinguished from a cake by its thickness. Any 
mass into which a body is wrought. 

LOAM, s. [laarn, Sax.] the common earth, consisting 
of clay with a mixture of sand in it; the black earth called 
mould; a reddish earth used in making bricks; a kind of 
mortar made of the best earth, by tempering it with water, 
straw, &c. 

To LOAM, v. a. to smear with loam, marl, or clay; to co¬ 
ver with clay. 

LOAMY, a. marly, or clayey. 

LOAN, *, [hla-n. Sax.] any thing lent; the'interest, pre¬ 
mium, or consideration for money lent; any thing given to 
another on condition of his returning or repaying it at a certain 
time. 

LOATH, a. [lath, Sax.]'unwilling; disliking; not inclining; 
averse. 

To LOATHE, v. a. to look on with disgust or abhorrence; 
to see food with nauseousness or squcamislmcss. 

LOATHER, s. one who considers any thing with abhorrence; 
one that loaths. 

LOATHFUL, a. full of abhorrence, or hating; abhorred or 
hated. 

LOATHINGLY, ad. in a manner that testifies abhorrence 
or hatred. 

LOATHLY, a. hateful; abhorred ; exciting hatred. 

LOATHLY, ml. unwillingly ; without liking or inclination. 

LOATH NESS, s. unwillingness; reluctance; dislike. 

LOATHSOME, a. abhorred; detested; causing satiety, 
disgust, or nauscousness. 

LOATHSOMENESS, s. the quality of raising hatred, dis¬ 
gust, or abhorrence. 

LOAVES, s. the plural of- Loaf. 

LOB, s. [lappe, Teut.] a heavy, dull, or stupid person. Lob's 
pound, a prison ; the stocks ; or a place of confinement. 

To LOB, v. a. [from the substantive] to let fall in a clownish 
manner. 

LO'BBY, s. [laxtbc, Tout.] a porch or opening before a 
room. 

LOBE, s. [lobe, Fr. \nftuQ, Gr.] a division or distinct part; 
usually applied to the two parts into which the lungs are di¬ 
vided, and likewise to the tip of the ear. Used in the plural 
for those divisions of a gashed leaf which are rounded at the 
edges, and stand distant from each other. 

LO'BSTER, s. [lobster. Sax.] a shell fish, which when caught 
is blackish, but when boiled is red; a cant word for a foot 
soldier. 

LO'BULE, s. a small lobe. 

LO’CAL, a. [from locus, Lat.] having the properties of a 
place; relating to place; being in a particular place; confined 
or appropriated to any particular place. 

LOCA'LITY, t. existence in place; relation of place or dis¬ 
tance. 


1,0'CALLY, ad. with respect to place. 

LOCATION, s. [locatio, Lat.] situation with respect Jo 
place; the act of placing; the state of being placed. 

LOCH, s. [Scot.] a lake. In Medicine, a composition of a 
middle consistence between a syrup and a soft electuary, used 
in diseases of the lungs. 

LO'CHlA.s. [rii \6\ta, or ra \o\ua, Gr.] the evacuations 
consequent on a delivery. 

LOCK, s. [toe, Sax.] an instrument with springs and 
bolts, used for the security of doors, drawers, &c. the part 
of a gun by which fire is struck ; a quantity of hair or 
wool hanging together; a tuft or small quantity of hay. In 
a river, a place where the waters are confined by Hood- 
gates, to swell and increase the natural depth and force of 
the stream, in order to render it navigable. A place where 
thieves carry or hide stolen goods. An hospital where 
none but persons affected with the venereal disease are ad¬ 
mitted. 

To LOCK, v. a. to shut or fasten the door, &c. by turning 
the key round in a lock. To lock up, to shut up, or confine ; 
to close. Ncuterly, to become fast by a lock; to unite by mu¬ 
tual insertion. 

LO'OKF.R, s. any thing that is fastened with a lock; a 
drawer. 

LO'CKKT, s. [log net, Fr.] a small leek ; any catch or spring 
to fasten a necklace, or other ornament. 

I.O'GKRAM, s. a kind of coarse linen. 

I.O'CKRON, s. a kind of ranunculus. 

LOCOMOTION, s. [locus and tnotus, Lat.] the power or 
action of changing place. 

LOCOMOTIVE, n. [from locus and motus, Lat.] chang¬ 
ing place ; having the power of moving from one place to an¬ 
other. 

LOCOMOTI'VITY, s. the power of changing place. 

I.O'CUST, s. [locusla, l.at.] an animal somewhat resem¬ 
bling a grasshopper, but considerably larger, and of a brown¬ 
ish colour, very destructive to vegetables, moving in herds, 
which are headed by a particular one of the species, and there¬ 
fore not inelegantly compared to an army. According to the 
Scriptures, they are very numerous in the East; and Dr. Po- 
coek informs us, in his Travels into Egypt, that they are eaten 
by the natives of those parts. Also a tree with butterfly- 
shaped blossoms, from whose crnpalcmcnt arises the pointal, 
which afterwards becomes a hard pod with one capsule, includ¬ 
ing roundish hard seeds, whieh are surrounded with a fungous 
stringy substance. 

LOCUTION, s. [locutio, Lat.] the manner of speech used 
in any country. 

I.O'CUTORY, s. [loentorium, Lat.] a hall in religious houses, 
appointed for the meeting of monks, friars, &c. to converse to¬ 
gether. 

To LODGE, r. n. [lotjian, Sax. logcr, Fr.] to supply with a 
house to dwell in for a certain time; to afford dwe lling, or 
admit a person to lie or dwell in the same house. Figurative¬ 
ly, to place, fix, or plant. Neuterly, to take up residence for a 
night. 

LODGE, s. [logis, Fr.] a small house in a park or forest; 
any small house or habitation. 

LO'DGMENT, s. [logcment, Fr.] accumulation, or the 
act of putting in a certain place. In Fortification, an en¬ 
campment made by an army; the possession of an enemy’s 
works. 

LO'DGER, s. one who lives in an apartment, hired in the 
house of another; one that resides any where. 

LO'DGING, s. temporary habitation; rrrms hired in the 
house of another; place of residence; harbour, or covert; 
convenience to sleep on 
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^LOFT, a. [llofl, Brit.] a floor; the highest floor in a house; 
rooms in the highest |>art of- a.building. 

. LO'FTILY, ad. on high ; in a jflace at 4 distance frtttfl the 
ground upwards. Figuratively, m a proud,’haughty manner; 
sublimely. 

LOWNESS, *. height or distance frdhi the groped up¬ 
wards ; elevation; sublimity; pride or haughtiness, 

LO FTY, a. high; at a distance from the ground; situated 
on high; sublime; elevated; proud; haughty. Synok. Lofty 
seems to carry with it an idea of magnificence, which high docs 
not; thus we say, a lofty roof), the lofty cedar; but a high 
house, a high tree. 

LOG, a. [logge, Belg.] a shapeless bulky piece of wood. 
Figuratively, a sluggish inactive person. In Hebrew mea¬ 
sure, five-sixths of a pint. According to Dr. Arbuthnot, it 
was a liquid measure, the seventy-second part of the bath 
or ephali, and twelfth part of <he bin. In Navigaffon, a 
small piece of timber, of a triangular form, having lead at 
one end to make it swim upright in the water, and a line 
fixed to the other with knots at about forty-two feet dis¬ 
tance from each other; its use is to keep aerount, and make 
an estimate of a ship's way, by observing the length of line 
unwound in half a minute’s time, the ship sailing the same num¬ 
ber of miles in an hour, as the knots which are run out in half 
a minute. 

LO'GAKITHMS, s. [Xriyoc and aptO/wc, Or.] certain artifi¬ 
cial numbers proceeding in arithmetical progression, correspond¬ 
ing to as many others proceeding in geometrical proportion, and 
so fiLtcd to the natural numbers, that if any two natural num¬ 
bers are multiplied and divided by one another, the correspon¬ 
dent numbers answer all these conclusions by addition and sub¬ 
traction ; for instance, 

0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, ft, 9, Ac. 

1, 2, 4, K, 16, 32, 64. 12R, 256, 512, Arc. 

Where the numbers above, beginning witli(O), and arithmetical¬ 
ly proportional, are called logarithms. Those now in use have 
10 for the common ratio. They were invented by Napier, lord 
Marcheson, a Scotch baron, and afterwards completed by Mr. 
Briggs, Savifian Professor at Oxford. 

LOG-BOOK, s. at Sea, is a book ruled and columned like 
the log-board. It is used to enter the log-board’s account in 
every day at noon, with the observations then made, and from 
hence it is corrected and entered into the journals. 

LO'GGATS, a. the ancient name of a play or game now call¬ 
ed kittle-pins. 

LO'GGERHEAD, a. [logge, Belg. and head] a person that 
is stupid, and of slow apprehension; a blockhead. To fill to 
loggerheads, or go to loggerheads, is a scuffle or fight without 
weapons. 

LO'GGERHEADED, a. dull; stupid; slow of understand- 
ing. 

LO'GIC, s. [logica, Lat.] the art of using reason well in our 
inquiries after truth, Rnd our communication of it to others; a 
particular method of reasoning. 

LOGICAL, a. belonging to, or taught in, logic; skilled in, 
or furnished wit.!), logic. 

LO'GICALLY, ad. according to the rules of logic. 
LOGICIAN, s. [logicien, Fr. from Xoyncoc, Gr.] a professor 
of logic; a person skilled in logic. 

LO'GIST, s. [ logista, Lat.] one skilled in computations and 
arithmetic. 

LOGISTIC, a. [Sec Loo irt] in Arithmetic, applied the 
doctrine of sexagesimal fractions, used by astronomers before 
the invention of logarithms. A curve, so called from its pro¬ 
perties and uses in constructing and explaining the nature of 
ogarithms. 

LO G-LINE, i. [See Loo] in Navigation, a small line fasten¬ 


ed to a piece of board, and having knots at certain distances, 
by which a ship’s way is reckoned. 

• LO'GOGRAPHY, a. [from Xdyoc and y p&fu, Fr.] the art of 
prlhting with whole words, instead of single letters, attempted 
Some years ami in this country, but disused, as being more 
troublesome than the usual niode. 

LO'GOGRIPH E, a. a verbal intricacy; a kind of riddle. 
•• Logogriphea and curious palindromes.” 

LOGO'MACHY, s. [Xoyopax*a, Gr.] a contention in words; 
a contention about words. 

. LO'GWOOD, a. [looyhc, Belg.] a wood of a very dense and 
firm texture, brought to us in thick and very large blocks* or 
logs, and is the heart of the tree that produces it. It is very 
heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep strong red colour; 
has been long known to the dyers, who use it in colouring blue 
and black; and lately has been introduced into medicine, 
wherein it is found to be astringent. 

LO'HOCKS, s. [Arab.] medicines commonly called cclegmas, 
lambatives, or lincluses, generally used in disorders of the 
lungs. 

LOIN, s. [Ihoyn, Brit.] the back of an animal as carved by 
a butcher. In Anatomy, the lower part of the spine of the 
back. 

To LOITER, v. n. [lotcrcn, Belg.] to linger; to make use 
of idle and lazy delays. 

LOITERER, s. one who passes his time in idleness ; one 
who is sluggish and dilatory. 

To LOLL, f. n. to lean in an idle or Tazy manner against any 
thing. To hang out, applied to the tongue of a beast. 

LO'I.LARDS, a sect of Christians that rose in Germany a- 
bout the beginning of the 14th century, so called from its au¬ 
thor Walter Lollard. They rejected the mass, extreme unction, 
and penances fur sins. Also a name of infamy given to Wick- 
lift' and his followers, from an affinity between some of their 
tenets and those of the Lollards, who in the reigns of Edward 
III. and Henry V. were accounted heretics. 

I.O’l.I.ARDY, s. the doctrine of Lollards. 

l.OMP, s. a kind of roundish fish. 

LONDON, the metropolis of the British empire, is 
seated on the banks of the Thames, in Lat. 51° 31' N. and 
5' 37" W. of tin; observatory at Greenwich. Pennant con¬ 
siders it to be of British origin, previous to the Roman inva¬ 
sion, because its situation is such as the Britons would select, 
being on the side of a river and enveloped by a wood, 
which, even so late as the middle of the twelfth century, 
extended widely to the north and east, and abounded, says 
Fitx-Stephen, with “ the stag, the hind, the wild boar, and 
the bull.” The name is also evidently British, being derived, 
according to Owen, from Llyn-Din, the town on the wide 
water, for naturally the river overflowed the low lands on 
the Surrey side. It was probably the place called by Ceesar 
Ctvitas Trinobantum : Tacitus mentions it by the names of 
Colonia. Augusta, and Londinium, and says it was the 
residence or resort of merchants. As one of the most 
important of the Roman stations, it fell a victim to the 
vengeance of the heroic Boadicea, at the head of the Iceni 
and other confederated British tribes, who put all the inha¬ 
bitants to death. At the time of Severus it was a great 
and wealthy city, but the walls are supposed not to have been 
reared until that of' Constantine. These walls have been 
traced from the Tower to Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate, and by Newgate and Ludgate, to the junction of 
the Fleet-brook with the Thames: there was a Roman fortress 
or tower at the commencement and termination of the wall, 
connected by a low bulwark along the bank of the river. 
Many Roman remains, as coins, urns, tesselated pavements, 
statues, &c., have been discovered at various periods, and 
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it m thought that a temple of Diana stood on the site of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, ana another sacred edifice near that 
of Bow Church. London Stone, close to the wall of 
St. Swithin’s Church, is supposed to have been a Roman 
Miiliary, from which the measurement of their roads was 
reckoned. In the fifth century, the Roman garrisons 
were withdrawn from Btitain; but though Hengist the 
Saxon obtained a temporary possession of London, we 
find it held by the Britons in the year 532. During the 
Saxon Heptarchy, this city belonged to the East Saxons,, 
and, on the conversion of Sebert to Christianity, Mellitus, 
one of the companions of St. Augustine, was nominated in 
604, the first bishop. The cathedral church was reared on 
the spot where St. Paul’s now stands, in 610. During the 
eighth century, London suffered greatly both from the 

f ilague and from fires; and in 833, a Wittena-gemot was 
leld within its walls, at which Egbert presided. Twice in 
the ensuing twenty years, the city was seized by the Danes, 
and many of its inhabitants were massacred. During the 
remainder of the Saxon period, London rose in wealth and 
importance, and the Danes were frequently repulsed by the 
valour of the inhabitants. When it fell under the power of 
Canute in 1007, the sum of eleven thousand pounds, which 
was, at that period, immense, was levied upon the citi¬ 
zens. Edward the Confessor having completed the Abbey 
at Westminster, shortly before his death held a general 
assembly in London. When the battle of Hastings ter¬ 
minated the life of Harold, the Conqueror advanced to 
London, but he was resisted by the citizens under Earls 
Morcar and Edwin, until by the threats and persuasions of 
the bishops, they were induced to send a deputation to him, 
and to present him with the keys of the city. William 
granted them a charter, which is still preserved in the 
archives. The state of society was very turbulent. In 1176, 
a new stone bridge was begun, and took thirty-three years 
for its completion. But, without enumerating the chrono¬ 
logical events of that early period, we extract some passages 
from Fitz-Stophen, who wrote at that era, and describes Lon¬ 
don as “ bounded on the land-side by a high and spacious 
wall, furnished with turrets and seven double gates,” and us 
having on the east part “ a tower palatine," and on the west, 
two castles well fortified. Further westward, two miles, on 
the banks of the river, was the Royal Palace at Westminster, 
“an incomparable structure, guarded by a wall and bulwarks.” 
Between this and the city was a continued suburb, mingled 
with large and beautiful gardens and orchards belonging 
to the citizens, who were themseves every where known and 
respected above all others for their “ civil demeanour, their 
goodly apparel, their table, and their discourse." The 
number ot conventual churches in the city and its suburbs, 
was 13, besides 126 lesser parochial ones. “ On the north 
side were open meadow and pasture lands, and beyond a 
forest. Without one of the gates, in a certain plain (Smith- 
field) on every Friday, there is, he adds, “ a great market 
for horses, whither earls, barons, knights, and citizens 
repair to see and to purchaseand he assures us that “ to 
this city merchants bring their wares from every nation under 
heaven.” “ Most of the bishops, abbots, and nobility of 
England,” he tells us, “ have fair dwellings in London, and 
often resort hither.” On the river’s bank, it appears there 
was a public cookery and eating place, belonging to the 
city, where, “ whatsoever multitude, ami however daintily 
inclined, may be supplied with proper fare.” The sports 
were rude and boisterous; and the worthy monk laments 
two great evils, “ the intemperate drinking of foolish people, 
and the frequent fires.” At the coronation of Richard I. 
in 1189, a massacre of the Jews was made by the brutal 


populace, and seven years afterwards occurred the sedition 
of William FiU-Osbert, who by his eloquence “ moved the 
common people to seeke libertie and freedome, and not to 
be subject to the rich and mightie,” and he was followed, 
(until taken and executed,) by fifty-two thousand Londoners. 
In the beginnuig of the. thirteenth century, the surrounding 
lands were disforested, and the suburbs were enlarged. 
The city was divided into twenty-four wards. Edward II. 
issued a proclamation against the use of coal, as injurious 
to health. From 1348 to 13$?, England was more or less 
ravaged by pestilence, and in one year above 50,000 bodies 
were interred in the waste land now forming the precinct of 
the Charter House. The doctrines of Wickliffe began to 
spread about the year 1375. In 1378, John Philpot, a 
wealthy citizen of London, fitted out at his own expense, 
a naval expedition against Mercer the famous Scotch pirate, 
whom he compelled to surrender with most of his ships, 
among which were fifteen Spanish vessels richly laden. 
Soon afterwards, the insurrection under Wat Tiler was 
terminated by the bold conduct of Sir William Walworth, 
lord mayor of London. The manners of the people of 
London were very dissolute; but when the chief magistrate, 
John Northampton, issued regulations for the suppression of 
“ lewdness and debauchery," he was prosecuted for infring¬ 
ing the rights of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and punished 
with fine and imprisonment. In 1401, William Sautree was 
the first person burnt for heresy. A dreadful plague in 
1407 devastated Ixindon. Eleanor C-okham, wife of Hum¬ 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, was found guilty of “ sorcerie 
and heresie,” in 1441, and compelled to do penance during 
three days, by walking through the principal streets of 
London. The insurrection of Jack Cade took place in 1450. 
At this period, the rents of houses were from 6s. 8d. to 60s. 
The sweating sickness made great ravages in the years 1485, 
1518, 1528, and 1551 ; but the progress of wealth, infor¬ 
mation, and improvement continued. Houndsditeh was 
arched over, the Fleet was made navigable to Holborn 
Bridge, and Henry Yll.’s Chapel, Westminster, was reared. 
The suppression of the monasteries at. the Reformation pre¬ 
pared the way for the erection of Christ's, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas's Hospitals. In 1554, the Kentish men, headed 
by Sir Thomas Wyatt, entered the Borough, but were not 
received as they expected by the Londoners. During the 
reign of Queen Mary, upwards of two hundred persons were 
brought to the stake in Sjnilhfield and elsewhere. The map 
of London made in the reign of Elizabeth, by Ralph Aggas, 
and still extant, shews that there were few houses east of 
the Tower, and that the whole expanse between that fortress 
and Bishopsgate was meadow land interspersed with sepa¬ 
rate houses. Finsbury abounded with wind-mills. St. John 
Street, as far as Clerkenwell Priory, was populous, but fields 
and garden-grounds extended on each side. The crowded 
part of the city lay to the south of Cornhill, Cheapside, and 
Newgate Street, and along the bank of the Thames from 
London Bridge to the Fleet Ditch. A road extended from 
Newgate through the village of Holborn to the village of 
St. Giles. In the Strand were the mansions of the nobility 
and prelates. The garden of the convent at Westminster, 
extended to St. Martin’s Lane and to St. Giles. At the 
Abbey and Whitehall there were a fe\. small streets, and 
the Cock-pit and the Tilt-yard stood on the present site of 
the Treasury, but the whole of Westminster was small, and 
lay chiefly on the south of St. James’s Park. Lambeth 
was a small village. Southwark appears lo have been 
populous, spreading eastward, opposite to the Tov.er, and 
extending westward along Bank-side, where there were 
several theatres. Early in the reign of James 1. the New 
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River was brought to London, and the towti began to be 
partially paved with flag-stones. But, mentioning the drhadful 
pestilence, called the great plague, which in 1665 swept away 
above 100,00U persons, and was followed the year ensuing, 
by the great fire, which destroyed 13,200 dwelling hdiises, 
and 89 churches, besides numerous public buildings; we 
must proceed to a short account of the metropolis in its 
present state. 

• Under the name London is comprised London within the 
walls, with a population (1831) of 57,695, and London 
without the walls, population 67,878; these divisions con¬ 
stitute the City of London, and send four members to 
parliament. The borough of Southwark, population 
91,601, elects two representatives. The City of West- 
minstf.u, population 202,080, two representatives, and each 
of the new metropolitan boroughs elects two representatives, 
making sixteen representatives for the Capital in parliament. 
These new boioughs are, the Tower Hami.f.ts, Finsbury, 
Mary-i.e-iminf, and Lambeth, including a population of 
1,054,915, and making the number of ■ inhabitants of the 
metropolis 1,474,069. Still the increase of population in 
London, since the year 1700, has not been in proportion 
with the increase of the population of England; the former 
amounting to 222 per cent, while the latter has been 254 
per cent. London, in its present state, as the eapilal of 
England, and the metropolitan seat of British empire in 
all parts of the world, is divided into two unequal parts by 
the Thames. On the north is the City, the boroughs of the 
Tower Hamlets, Finsbury, Mnry-le-bonc, and Westminster; 
on the south, the boroughs of Southwark and Lambeth. 
The extent of the metropolis from east to west, is eight 
miles, and, from north to south, about live miles; the cir¬ 
cumference may be estimated at nearly thirty-six miles. 
The Thames averages about a quarter of a mile in width 
and twelve feet in depth. The tide extends fifteen miles 
above the town. The number of streets, lanes, and courts 
exceed000. The two main lines of streets, nearly parallel 
with the Thames, are, the southern line, which begins at West¬ 
minster Abbey, and runs through Parliament-street, the 
Strand, Fleet-street, Watling and Thames-streets, Tower 
Ilill, Ratcliffe Highway, and Poplar; and, the northern, 
extending from Cumberland - Gate Hyde-Park, through 
Oxford-street, Ilolborn, Newgate-street, and Choapside, by 
Lcadcnhall-strect and Whitechapel, to Mile-End. An inter¬ 
mediate line may he traced from Hyde Park Corner, through 
Piccadilly and Covent Garden "to Lincolns-Inn-Fields, 
where it brandies off to the other two thoroughfares. The 
streets by which these arc partially crossed are, Bishopsgate 
and Graceehurch streets, Aldersgatc-strcet, and St. John's- 
strect; the line extending from J5t. James’s Park, through 
Regent-street and Portland-place, to Regent's Park; and 
other streets of a similar direction are intended to he formed. 
The length of Oxford-street is 2,304 yards. Tottenham 
Court-road is 1,177. Whitechapel, 1,281, and the new 
Commercial-road, 5,280. London is entered in every direc¬ 
tion by fine roads, on each side of which, for the most part, 
arc Houses with gardens before them; and these roads, as 
well as all the streets, are abundantly lighted with gas. 
Many of the shops display their varieties of goods with an 
elegance of arrangement, as well as with a grandeur and 
extent, of architecture, unrivalled in other countries, and they 
exhibit a vivacity and activity that give animation to the 
routine of business. On the sides of the principal streets 
ere flag-stones, and the tide of foot passengers of all ranks, 
is incessant, while the highways are occupied by carriages 
of every description. Beneath lie the sewers, and pipes for 
the conveyance of water and gas. The most ancient public 


building in London is the Tower. Some species of fortress 
probably occupied this position in the earliest times, and the 
wall, which began here, is mentioned as united to a tower. 
William the Conqueror built the White Tower, which still 
stands in the midst of fortifications, that have been altered 
and enlarged at different eras. This was formerly one of the 
residences of the sovereign; it now contains the regal 
crown, the jewelry, armoury, &e. The new Palace at the 
west end of St. James’s Park, a fine building, reared by 
the command of George IV. Kensington Palace stands in 
the midst of gardens, and is the residence of some members 
of the royal family. The Parks are, St. James’s, which has 
been greatly improved; the Green Park; and Hyde Park, which 
contains 394 acres, and is used for reviews of troops: it 
contains a fine piece of water, called the Serpentine river; 
the principal entrance is by a triumphal arch, near which is 
a colossal statue of Achilles, dedicated to the Duke of 
Wellington by the ladies of the United Kingdom. The 
Regent’s Park in Mary-le-bone is very extensive, abounding 
in buildings of great architectural beauty, picturesque plan¬ 
tations, and villas, with sheets of water studded with islands 
The Zoological Gardens, which contain animals from every 
part of the globe, are in this Park, and the Colosseum, with 
St. Catherine's Hospital and Chapel, is among the most 
admired of the buildings. Westminster Hall, erected by 
William Rufus, and rebuilt by Richard II. contains the 
courts of law and equity; uiider the same roof are the 
houses of peers and commons, which were destroyed by fire 
in 1834, and are repaired, and will be rebuilt. Of the sacred 
edifices, the Cathedral of St. Paul is the chief: the ancient 
gothic edifice was destroyed by the great fire of 1666. This 
is, next to St. Peter’s at Rome, the most magnificent Chris¬ 
tian temple in the world. Sir Christopher Wren was the 
architect, and it was thirty-five years in rearing. West¬ 
minster Abbey is a vast and venerable gothic structure. Our 
limits will not permit us to enumerate the multitude of 
churches, ancient and modern, which display in every part 
of the metroplis a variety and splendour of architecture, of 
which the accumulated magnificence proves the opulence, 
and the devotion of the inhabitants. The dissenters have 
also numerous chapels, tabernables; and other places of 
worship, and several buildings belong to the Catholic church. 
The Jews have also appropriate places for their religious 
observances. Among the public schools, we may name 
Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat School, St. Paul’s School, 
Merchant Tailor’s School, Charter House School, and West¬ 
minster School, with the London and King's Colleges, and the 
Dissenters Colleges at Highbury and Stepney. Charitable 
establishments, asylums, alms-houses, and hospitals, abound 
in all parts of the metropolis; while to the cast is Greenwich 
Hospital, the truly royal abode of wounded and aged sea¬ 
men ; and westward, at Cliclseu, is the comfortable home of 
the aged and disabled soldiers who have deserved the thanks 
and the care of their country. The other edifices that merit 
attention, are the Guildhall, a fine gothic building, with 
the new city courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
the Royal Exchange, with Lloyd's Coffee House, the Stock 
Exchange, the Bank of England, the Mansion House, the 
East India House, the Custom House, the Post Office, 
Somerset House in the Strand, containing the govern¬ 
ment offices, Temple-bar, the Horse-guards, Treasury, 
Admiralty, and Whitehall, with the National Gallery, 
now rearing at Charing Cross. With these we may enu¬ 
merate the Monument at Fish-street-hill, and the York 
Pillar in St. James’s Park. Besides the statues to the memory 
of the great and the good in the cathedrals of St. Paul s 
and Westminster, and in Guildhall and the Royal Exchange, 
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there is at Charing Cross an equestrian statue of Charles L, 
in Leicester-fields is a fine figure of George I. on horseback, 
and another in Grosvenor-square; Cavendish-square has a 
similar image of William Duke of Cumberland, and an 
equestrian image of George 111. ornaments Berkley-square. 
In Russel-square there is a fine statue of Francis, Duke of 
Bedford, opposite to which in Bloomsbury-square, is Charles- 
James Fox ; and in Hunover-square, a statue of William Pitt. 
The theatres are the Italian Opera House, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden Theatres, the Haymarket Theatre, and the 
English Opera House, with numerous minor theatres in Lon¬ 
don and the suburbs, with which we may name Vuuxhall, and 
Tea and Concert Gardens in a similar style of entertainment. 
The British Museum, abounding in books, ancient statues, and 
articles of scientific and natural curiosity, offers a mine of 
intellectul wealth to the public. The Royal Academy opens 
annually with an exhibition of paintings and statues, while there 
are other splendid collections, besides panoramas, &c., always 
accessible, to the lovers of the fine urts; in the Colosseum is 
the panorama of Loudon as seen from the top of St. Paul’s. 
The bridges of London are eminently bold and beautiful. 
New London Biidge is, with the recently formed approaches, 
worthy the Metropolis. Southwark Bridge is iron, with 
three arches only, of stupendous span. Waterloo Bridge, 
with a level road, is maenilicent from its simplicity and 
solidity. Blackfriars and Westminster are fine stone build¬ 
ings, and Vuuxhall Bridge is light anil elegant: there is a 
curious and neat Suspension Bridge at Hammersmith. The 
Thames Tunnel is a daring attempt to pass from RoLherhilhc 
to the northern side of the Thames, under the bed of the 
river. The Docks, those mighty modern excavations for the 
convenience and safety of commercial vessels, are, the London 
Docks, the West India and India Docks, and those more 
recently formed at St. Katherine’s. The number of com¬ 
mercial ships of all sizes, generally in the docks and river, 
averages more than 2,000, and about 4,000 barges and boats 
are continually employed in lading and unlading them ; the 
steam-packets also, both np and down the river, are numerous, 
while the wherries for passengers cannot be reckoned at 
fewer than 2,500. The canals, with their appropriate basins, 
are, the Grand Junction and the Regent’s, the latter con¬ 
ducting the goods brought by the former from all parts of 
the kingdom, from Paddington through the Regent’s Park 
to the Thames at Limehotise. The Grand Surrey canal has 
its basins at Rotherhithe, where is also the Commercial dock, 
There is also a railway forming to Birmingham, and a small 
railway to Greenwich is nearly completed. Upon the whole, 
we may pronounce London, including Westminster and 
Southwark, with the combined boroughs and the suburbs, 
as the magnificent emporium of the universe — it is the 
palace of commerce, and the abode of science and the arts. 

LONDON, NEW, a sea-port of N. America, in the state of 
Connecticut. Its harbour is the best in Connecticut, and as 
good as any in the United States, and is defended by 2 forts. 
It is situated on the W. side of the Thames, near its entrance 
into the Sound, about 75 miles S. S. W. of Boston. Lat. 41. 
25. N. Ion. 73. 10. W. 

LO'NDONDERR Y, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, 32 miles long, and 30 broad; bounded on the W. by 
Donegal, N. by the ocean, S. and S. W, by Tyrone, and E. by 
Antrim, and contains about 251,510 acres. It is a fruitful 
county, of which a London company holds great freehold 
possessions. The population amounts to 222,416. The linen 
manufacture flourishes here. Its capital, Londonderry, con¬ 
tains 14,020 inhabitants, and elects one member; it is situ¬ 
ated at the bottom of Lough Foyle. It has a good port, . 
and a considerable trade. Lon. 7. 5. lat. 55.4. . 
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l.ONF., a. [contracted from alone] solitary, or without inha¬ 
bitants; by one's self, or without company. 

LONELINESS, ». want of inhabitants or buildings; want 
of company. 

I-ON ELY, a. without any inhabitants or buildings; soli¬ 
tary. 

LO'NENESS, s. solitude; a place unfrequented, and void of 
buildings. 

LONESOME, a. unfrequented; void ofecompany, inhabi¬ 
tants, or buildings; dismal. 

LONG, a. [long, Fr.] with some continuance, applied to 
time ; dilatory. Of great extent in length ; reaching to a great 
distance. In Botany, applied to the cup empalemcnt 
of a flower, when it is equal in length to the tube of the blos¬ 
som. 

LONG, ad. to a great length or space. For some time, or 
a great while, applied to time. In the comparative, longer, 
it implies a greater space, or more time; and in the superlative, 
longest, the greatest space, or most time. After not, it implies 
soon. “ Not long after there arose.” Acts xxvi. 14. Followed 
hv ago, at some period of time far distant. “ Spread long ago." 
7 illuts. All along, or throughout, when followed by a substan¬ 
tive. “ Singeth all night long.” Sliak. 

LONG, s. [from gelnng, Sax.] by the fault; by the failure, 
“ All this coil is long of you.” Shah. I his word, though- 
natch disused, is purely English. 

To LONG, v. n. (gclangen, to ask, Teut.] to desire earnest¬ 
ly ; to wish lor with a continued and ardent desire. 

LONGANIMITY, (the g pron. hard) s. [from longnnimilas, 
Lat.] a disposition of the mind, which consists in bearing offences 
with patience. 

LO'NGBOAT, s. the largest boat belonging to a ship. 

LONGEVITY, (g gron. soft) s. [from longutvus, Lat.] length 
of life; old age. 

LONGFORD, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, about 21 miles in length, and 14 in its greatest 
breadth; bounded on the W. by the river Shannon, on the 
E. and S, by West Meath, and on the N. and N. W. by 
Leitrim and Cavan. It contains 23 parishes, ann 112,391 
inhabitants, it sends two county members to parliament. 
The country is rich and pleasant, though in general Hat; in 
some places apt to be overflown by the Shannon, and towards 
the N. mountainous. A considerable_quantity of linen is 
manufactured in this county, and large quantities of flax are 
sent to other parts. Longford, the capital, is seated on the 
river Cromlin, or Cainlin, which falls into the Shannon a few 
miles below ; and is 64 miles N. W. by W. of Dublin. Its 
population is 4617. 

LONGI'MANOUS, a. [longimanus, I.at.] having long hands, 
or a long reach. . 

LONGl'METRY, *. [longimetrie, Fr. from longus, Lut. and 
utrpiw, dr.] the art or practice of measuring lengths. 

LO'NGING, *. earnest de ire ; continuni wish. 

LO'NGINGLY, or LO'NGLY, (the g pron. hard) ad. with in¬ 
cessant wishes, and ardent desires. 

LO'NGISH, (the g pron. hard) a. somewhat long. 

LONG ISLAND, an island of the state of New York, se¬ 
parated from Connecticut by Long Island Sound, and divided 
into three counties, King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk. It extends 
N. E. from New York about 140 miles, hut is not more than 
28 broad on a medium. Hence are exjjorted to the W. Indies. 
&c. whale oil, pitch, pine boards, horses, cattle, flax-seed, beef, 
&c. The produce of the middle and western parts of the island, 
particularly corn, is carried to New York. This island con¬ 
tains about 52,000 inhabitants. 

LO'NGITUDE, *• [longitude, Fr. longxtndo, Lat.] iu its 
primary signification, length. In Astronomy, the distance of 
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a star from the first point of Aries forward. In Geography, the 
distance of a place from some of the first meridians. In Navi¬ 
gation, the distance of a ship or place, either E. or W. from 
each other. The finding the longitude at sea has perplexed 
mathematicians of all ages; and the parliament has promised a 
considerable reward for the invention. 

LONGITUDINAL, a. [longitudinal, Fr.] measured by the 
length; lengthwise. 

LO'NGSOME, a. tedious. Wearisome on account of its 
length, applied to time. 

LONGSU'FFERING, a . patient; not easily provoked. 

LONGSU'FFEHING, s. patience under offences; cle¬ 
mency. 

LON'GTONGUED, a. loquacious. 

LONGTOWN, a town in Cumberland, with a market on 
Thursday. It is seated on the borders of Scotland, 307 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 

L'ONGWAYS, or LO'NGWISE, ad. in the direction of the 
length; lengthwise. 

LONG WINDED, a. long-breathed; tedious. 

LOO, s. f loosen, llelg.] a game of cards, wherein the knave 
of clubs is reckoned the highest, and secures success to the per¬ 
son who has it. 

I.OO'BILY, a. awkward; clumsy; clownish. 

LOO BY, s. [llobc, Brit.] a clumsy clown. 

LOO'F., EAST and WEST, two small fishing towns 
in Cornwall, separated from each other by a creek or river 
of the same name, over which there is a narrow stone bridge, 
of several arches, 16 miles W. of Plymouth, and 232 W. 
by S. of London. Each of them has a market on Saturday. 
They are supported chiefly by the pilchard fishery. Their 
united population is 1363. They are now disfranchised. 
The river Looe is navigable for vessels of a hundred tons 
burden. 

I.OOF, s. [lufan, Sax.] the part of a ship aloft which 
lies before the chcss-trces, as far as the bulkhead of the 
castle. 

To LOOF, v. a. to bring the ship close to a wind. 

LOOTED, a. gone to a distance. 

To LOOK, i>. n. [ locan , Sax.] to behold, to see, to view, 
to direct the eye towards any object; to seem or carry an 
air, mien, or appearance. “ Looks very sullen.” Burnet. 
To look qfter, to attend to; to take care of. To look for, 
to expect. To look into, to examine; to sift; to inspect 
closely, or observe narrowly. Used with on, to respect, 
regard, esteem, consider, view, or think. “ I looked on Virgil 
as a succinct, majestic writer." Dr yd. To look out, to search 
or seek; to be on the watch. “ Bound to look out sharp.” 
Coll. 

LOOK, interject, [properly the imperative of the verb, 
and sometimes expressed by look ye] behold; see; look; 
observe. 

LOOK, s. the air of the face, or cast of the countenance; 
the act of looking or seeing; the act of directing the eye 
towards. 

LOO'KER, s. a spectator; a beholder. Looker on, an idle 
or unconcerned spectator. 

I.OO'KING-GLASS, s. a glass which represents the form 
of a person by reflection. 

LOOM, s. a frame in which manufactures are woven. 
Also a bird as big as a goose, of a dark colour, dappled with 
white spots on the neck, back, and wings; each feather marked 
near the point with two spots: they breed in Fan Island. 
Grew. 

TO LOOM, v. n. [Icoman, Sax.] to appear at sea. 

LOON, s. a town; a sorry fellow; a scoundrel. 

LOOP, t. [from loopen, Belg.] a thread or twist, &c. 
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doubled in such a manner that a string or lace may be drawn 
through it. 

LOOTED, a. full of holes resembling loops. 

LOOTHOLE, an aperture in a loop; a hole to give 
passage. Figuratively, any shift or evasion. 

LOO'PIIOLED, a. full of holes, openings, or void spaces. 

LOOItD, s. [loerd, Bclg. a drone.] “ Thou’s but a lazy loord." 
Spencer. 

To LOOSE, t>. a. [lesan, Sax.] to unbind or untie any thing 
fastened; to relax, applied to the joints. To free from any 
obligation ; to let go. 

LOOSE, a. unbound; untied; not restrained, light, or 
confined. Wanton, or not restrained by the dictates of modesty. 
Diffuse, applied to style. Disengaged from any obligation, 
used with from, and sometimes of. To break loose, to get rid 
of any restraint by force. 

LOOSE, s. liberty; freedom from any constraint; indul¬ 
gence, used with give. 

LOO'SKLY, ad. in a manner that is not fast or firm, applied 
to any thing tied. Without any union or connection. 
Irregularly, or not restrained by the rules of chastity or 
virtue. 

To LOO'SEN, v. a. to undo any thing that is tied; to be 
made loss compact or coherent. To separate or divide; to 
free from restraint, or set at liberty. To remove any obstruc¬ 
tion in going to stool; to cure of costiveness. 

LOO'SENESS, s. the state of things which are moveable, 
and deprived of their firmness or fixedness. A disposition of 
mind, or a conduct, not restrained by any principle of law, 
chastity, morality, or religion, applied to the manners, lit Phy¬ 
sic, a habit of body wherein a person is obliged to go often to 
stool. 

LOO'SESTRIFE, s. in Botany, a genus of plants of which 
there are several species; the yellow pimpernel of the woods, 
and the purple moneywort, belong to this genus. 

LOO'VER, s. an opening for the smoke to go out at the 
roof of a house. 

To LOP, v. a. to cut off the branches of trees. Figuratively, 
to cut off a part, from any thing. 

LOP, s. that which is cut from trees ; a flea, from lopy.a, 
Swed. or bmp, Scot. 

LOPE, the old preterit of leap. “ A naked swain— lope to 
a tree.” Spenser. 

LO PPED, part. a. in Botany, appearing as cut off with 
a pair of scissars; the leaves of the great bindweed are lopped 
at the base; the petals of the periwinkle are lopped at the 
end. 

LO'PPER, s. one that cuts branches from trees. 

LO'PPERF.D, a. coagulated; as loppcred milk. 

LO'QUABAR, or Lochabar, is properly a portion of the 
county of Inverness, and is bounded on the E. by Athol, 
on the S. by I.orn, and on the W. by the Western Ocean. It 
is a mountainous country, and so barren, that it docs not 
produce corn enough for the inhabitants; but there are large 
forests, a few mines of iron, and good pastures. The sea, the 
lakes, and the rivers, yield plenty of fish. In the eastern 
parts are two large lakes, one of which has the same name 
as the county, and is 16 miles in length, communicating with 
the Irish Sea by a long chanuel; the other is about 10 miles 
long, and communicates with it by a channel 3 or 4 miles in 
length. 

LOQUACIOUS, a. [loquax, Lat.] full of talk; talking to 
excess; speaking, or vocal; babbling. 

LOQUACITY, s. [loguacitas, Lat.] the quality of talking to 
excess. 

LORD, s. [from hlaford. Sax. a giver of bread, alluding 
to the hospitality of our ancient nobles; it was afterwards 
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writlcn Ittford, and thence contracted into lord, from hlaf. Sax. 
a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. to supply] a person invested 
with sovereign power over others; a master. A tyrant or 
one who exerts his power to the distress of those that are 
subject to him. A title of honour given to those that are noble 
either by birth or creation, and invested with the dignity of a 
baron; by courtesy, it is applied to all sons of a duke or 
marquis, the eldest son of un earl, persons in honourable 
offices, and to one that has a fee, aud consequently can claim 
homage of his tenants. In Scripture, it is peculiarly applied to 
God, and seems to l>e a translation of Jehovah, the incom¬ 
municable name of God. In the New Testament it is likewise 
given to Christ, who is co-equal with the Father as touching his 
Godhead. 

To LORD, v. 71 . to exercise unbounded authority or power. 
To behave like a tyrant, used with over. 

LORD HOWE’S GROUP, an extensive group of islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean, discovered by Captain Hunter, 
in 1791, who, from the mast head, could distinctly descry 32 
of them. They appeared thickly covered with wood, among 
which the cocoa nut was very distinguishable. The natives 
were of a dark copper colour; their hair tied in a knot on the 
back of the head; and they seemed to have some method 
of taking ott'the beard, for they appeared as if clean shaved. 
They had an ornament, consisting of a number of fringes, 
like an artificial beard, which they fasten between the nose 
and mouth, and close under the nose. To that beard hung a 
row of teeth, which gave them the appearance of having a 
mouth lower than their natural one. They wore a wrapper 
round their middle. Lat. 5. 30. S. long, from 159. 14. to 159. 
37. E. 

LO'RDTNO, s. a lord; used in contempt. 

LO'RDLING, s. [diminutive of lord] a little, diminutive, or 
contemptible lord. 

I.O'RDLINESS, s. dignity; high station. Figuratively, 
pride or haughtiness. 

LOUDLY, n. becoming a lord, in a good sense. Proud, 
haughty, imperious, insolent, in a bad sense. Used adverbially, 
imperiously, proudly. 

LO'RDSHIP, s. dominion; power; seigniority; domain; a 
title of honour given to a baron ; a complimcntal address to a 
judge, and some other persons in office. 

LORE, s. [from laran. Sax.] lesson; doctrine; or instruc¬ 
tion ; workmanship. 

LORE'TTO, a town of Italy, in the marquisate of An¬ 
cona. They pretend to shew here the Santa Casa, or house 
of Nazareth, in which Jesus was brought up; aud say, that 
it was carried by angels into Dalmatia, and thence to the 
place where it now stands. This house is nearly 32 feet 
long, 13 wide, and 18 feet 9 inches in height, incrusted with 
marble, with inside walls of brick, and some pieces of stone 
intermixed. The inner part, or chapel, is very old, but it is 
surrounded by a marble wall, and within is a church built of 
freestone. A statue to represent Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with the image of Christ, covered with diamonds, in her 
arms, stands upon the principal altar: it is of cedar-wood, 
3 feet high; but the face can hardly be seen, on account of 
the smoke of the numerous lamps around it. She is clothed 
with cloth of gold, set off with jewels, with a triple crown on 
the head, and the infant is covered with a shirt, holding a 
globe in its hand, adorned with rich jewels. The sanctuary 
is perfectly crowded with 62 great lamps of gold and silver; 
one of the golden ones, which was presented by the Republic 
of Venice, weighs 37 pounds; there are also angels waiting 
upon the holy image, one of massive gold, and two of silver; 
and the walls are covered with plates of silver. Christiana, 
queen of Sweden, gave a crown of gold, worth about 


100,000 crowns; and Isabella, infanta of Spain, sent a 
garment which cost 40,000 ducats. I.cwis XIII. of France, 
and his queen, sent two crowns of gold, enriched with dia¬ 
monds. Besides these crowns, they sent an angel of massy 
silver, holding in its hand the figure of the dauphin, of solid 
gold. The jewels of the Holy House, however, are nothing 
in comparison with the treasure; where the number, variety, 
and richness of the vestments, lamps, candlesticks, goblets, 
crowns, crucifixes, images, cameos, pearls, gems of all 
kinds, &c. is prodigious. I.oretto was taken aud plundered 
by the French in 1796. As for the town itself, exclusive 
of the chapel, it is neither very considerable nor very agreeable, 
nor docs it. coulniu above 300 inhabitants. Loretto is seated 
on a mountain, about 3 miles from the Adriatic, 10 S. E. of 
Ancona, aud 112 N. E. of Rome. Lat. 43. 27. N. Ion. 
13.40. E. 

To LO'RTCATE, a. [from lorica, Lat.] to plate over. 

I.O'RIMERS, or LO'RINERS, s. [larmier. Ft.} bridle-cut¬ 
ters ; one of the city companies. 

LO'RIOT, s. a kind of bird. 

LORRAI'N, a province of France, abounding in all sorts of 
corn, wine, hemp, flax, rape-seed, game, fish, and, in general, 
all the necessaries of life. The air is thick and cold, but 
healthy; and its lakes abound in fish. Here are fine meadows 
and large forests, with mines of iron, silver, and copper, and 
salt-pits. The principal rivers are the Maese, the Moselle, the 
Seille, the Meurthe, and the Saare. Separated from Bar, it is 
about 30 leagues in length, and 23 in breadth. It now forms, 
with the duchy of Bar, the departments of Meuse, Meurthe, 
Moselle, and Vosges. 

To LOSE, v. a. [prefer, and passive lost; Icosan, Sax.] to 
suffer the want of any thing a person was possessed of before; 
to mislay, or have any thing gone, so as it cannot be found 
agaiu. Used with the reciprocal pronouns himself, &e. to 
bewilder; to be embarrassed in an inextricable manner. 
“ Wherein the mind loses itself.” Lachf. To possess no longer, 
opposed to retain. “ They lost their trade.” To miss; to 
be unable to recover. Many more arc lost than killed.” Cla¬ 
rendon. Neuterly, to be beaten at any game or contest, opposed 
to win. 

LO'SEABLF, «. subject to privation. 

LO'SER, s. one that is deprived of any thing he was in pos¬ 
session of, by accident, fraud, gaming, or .mislaying; one that 
sells for less than he buys. 

LOSS, s. a diminution of a person's wealth or possessions 
by fraud, by accident, by mislaying so as not to be able to find 
again, and by selling for less than prime cost; any detriment 
sustained; throwing away. 

LOST, part, and a. [from /ose] not to be found; not to be 
perceived, 

LOT, s. [hint. Sax.] a die, or any thing used in deter¬ 
mining a chance; a condition or chance, determined by lot ; 
destiny, condition, circumstance, or state, assigned by Provi¬ 
dence ; a portion or parcel of goods; proportion of taxes. “ To 
pay scot and lot.” Synon. Lot supposes distinction, and 
a method of decision; we attribute to it a hidden determi- 
tion, which keeps us in doubt till the instant in which it 
shews itself. Destiny forms designs, dispositions, and con¬ 
nections : we attribute it to knowledge, will, and power; its 
virtues are determined and unalterable. Lot decides; destiny 
ordains. 

LOTH, a . unwilling; disliking. See Loath. 

LOTHIAN, a district of Scotland, now divided into East, 
Mid, and West Lothian, or Haddingtonshire, Edinburghshire, 
and Linlithgowshire. 

LOTION, s. [lotio, Lat.] a medicine compounded of aque¬ 
ous liquids, and used to wash any part with. 

7 M 
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LOTTERY, s. [lotterie, Fr.] a kind of public game at 
hazard, set ou foot by authority, in order to raise money for 
the state, consisting of a number of blanks and prizes, which 
are determined by tickets put in two opposite wheels, and 
drawn by different persons, one of which contains all the 
numbers, and the other all the blanks and prizes; a game of 
chance; sortilege. 

LOTAGE, s. a genus of plants, of which two are native in 
Britain, the Scotch sea-parsley, and the Cornwall saxifrage. 

LOUD, a. [hind. Sax.] noisy ; striking the drum of the ear 
with great force ; clamorous; turbulent. 

I.OU'DLY, ad. with a great noise ; with a great exaltation 
of voice ; in a clamorous or turbulent manner. 

LOU DNESS, s. that quality of sound which makes it to be 
heard at a great distance, and to strike the drum of the ear 
with great force. 

To LOVE, (the o in this word, and its derivatives and com¬ 
pounds, is pronounced short) v. a. [htfian, Sax.] to regard 
with great desire and affection ; to be pleased with ; to be 
fond of. 

LOVE, s. [leof. Sax.] the ardent desire of an object which 
seems amiable ; gallantry ; that passion which is excited at 
the sight of any object that appears amiable and desirable ; it 
is divided into two species, viz. the love of friendship, and of 
desire: the one between friends, the other between lovers. 
When applied to the affection we should have towards our 
Creator, it is the whole man exerted in one desire. Figura¬ 
tively, a lover; an object of lore. A kind of thin silk, of a 
black colour, used for borders on garments during a person's 
wearing mourning. 

LOVE-KNOT, s. a figure made of many twistings and cir¬ 
cumvolutions, to denote the inextricable ardour of a person's 
affections. 

LOT ELI LY, ad. in such a manner as to excite love. 

LOT KLINESS, s. qualities of mind or body which excite 
love. 

I.OTELORN, a. forsaken of one’s love. 

I.OTELY, a. fitted to excite love. 

LOTER, s. one who has an ardent affection for one of 
another sex ; a friend ; one who likes any thing. 

LOTESICK, a. languishing with love. 

LOTKSOVE, a. lovolv : so as to excite love. Obsolete. 

LOTESUIT, s. courtship, or the address of a person to one 
whom he loves, in order to gain her affection. 

LOUGH, s. [Irish] a lake ; a large inland standing water; 
a long hay, or part of the sea that rises up a great way into 
the land. See Locn. 

LOU'GlirtOROUGff, a town in Leicestershire, with a con¬ 
siderable manufacture of stockings, and a very extensive busi¬ 
ness in the coal trade, produced by the new canals. It is 
seated on the river Soar, which runs here almost parallel with 
the Fosse, near the forest of Charnwood, 11 miles N. of Lei¬ 
cester, and 110 N. \V. by N. of London. Market on Thurs¬ 
day. Inhabitants, 10,969. 

LO VING, part, kind ; affectionate ; expressing kindness 
and affection. 

LOTINGKINDNF.SS, s. tenderness ; favour. 

LO VINGLY, ad. in a manner that shews great love, kind¬ 
ness, and affection. 

LOUTSRURGH, a town of N. America, capital of the Is¬ 
land of Cape Breton, subject, to the English. It has an excel¬ 
lent harbour, about 6 miles in length, from N. E. to S. W. 
and more than half a mile in breadth, from N. W. to S. E. 
Its entrance is not above 1800 feet wide, and is formed by 2 
small islands. In the N. E. part is a fine careening wharf, to 
heave down, very secure from all winds. On the opposite side 
are the fishing stages, with room for 2000 boats to cure their 


fish; the cod being remarkably plentiful here, and, at the same 
time, better than any about Newfoundland. The fishery may 
in general, be continued from April to the close of December, 
when the harbour becomes impracticable, being entirely frozen, 
so as to be walked over. The town is about half an English 
mile in length, and 2 in circuit, built for the most part of stone, 
and laid out in broad and regular streets. At a little distance 
from the fort, or citadel, is a large parade, the inside of which 
is a fine square, near 200 feet every way. This island was 
taken by Admiral Boscawen and Lieutenant-general Amherst, 
June 27, 1753, and its fortifications since demolished. Lat. 
4.5. 54. N. ion. 59. 54. \V. 

LOUTS D'OR, loo-ee-d'ore, s. [Fr.]a golden roin in France, 
valued at 20 shillings, or 24 livres. It is sometimes, though 
improperly, spelt Lewis d’or. 

LOUIS!ANA, or Missouri Territory , a large country of N. 
America, estimated to extend 1400 miles in length, by 1100 
in breadth, situated on both sides of the Mississippi, and 
bounded on the E. by Florida, oil the S. by the Gulf of 
Mexico, on the W. by New Mexico, and on the N. by Indian 
nations. It is agreeably situated between the extremes of heat 
and cold ; its climate varying as it extends towards the N. 
The southern parts, lying within the reach of the refreshing 
breezes from the sea, are not scorched like those under the 
same latitude in Africa ; and its northern regions are colder 
than those of Europe under the same parallels, with a whole¬ 
some serene air. From the favourableness of the climate, two 
annual crops of Indian corn, as well as rice, may be produced ; 
and the soil, with little cultivation, would furnish grain of every 
kind in the greatest, abundance. The timber is as fine as any 
in the world ; and the quantities of live oak, ash, mulberry, 
walnut, clierrv, cypress, and cedar, are astonishing. The 
neighbourhood of the Mississippi, besides, furnishes the richest 
fruits in great variety; the soil is particularly adapted for hemp, 
flax, and tobacco ; and indigo is at this time a staph: commo¬ 
dity, which commonly yields the planter three or four cuttings 
a year. Whatever Is rich and rare in the most desirable cli¬ 
mates in Europe seems to lie the spontaneous production of 
this delightful country. It is intersected by a number of fine 
rivers, among which arc the Natchitoches, and the Adayes, or 
Mexicano. This country was ceded to the United States in 
1*80.1. Population (1830) 215,715 

To I.OUNGF., v. n. [lunderen, Belg.] to loiter; to live in an 
idle and lazv manner. 

LOU NGF.lt, s. an idler. 

l.OUSE, s. [plural five,; Ins, Sax.] a small insect which 
breeds on the bodies of men or animals, and are of different 
species: the head louse is generally sluggish ; that of the 
body more transparent, and more nimble. This name is like¬ 
wise applied to animals that resemble tbe former; hence we 
make use of the words, hook-lice, wood-lice, &c. 

To LOUSE, louze, v. a. to hunt for lice; to cleanse from 
lice, 

I.OU'SF.WOltT, s. the name of a plant; called also rattle 
and coxcomb. 

LOU'SILY, ad. in a paltry, mean, base, and scurvy man¬ 
ner. 

LOU'SJNESS, s. the quality of abounding in lice. 

LOU'SY, a. swarming or overrun with lice. Figuratively, 
mean ; low born or bred ; poor. 

LOUT, s. [loete, old Dutch] a bumpkin ; a mean, awkward, 
stupid, and clownish fellow. 

To LOUT, v. a. [hhiian. Sax.] to bend the body by way oi 
obedience; to make a bow. 

LOUTH, a corporate town of Lincolnshire, with 6927 inha¬ 
bitants. It is 148 miles N. of London. Markets on Wed 
nesday and Saturday! 
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LOUTH, a comity of Ireland, in the province of Leinster, 
about 22 miles in length, and from 9 to 14 in breadth; 
bounded on the W. by Monaghan and Meath, on the N. by 
Armagh and Oarlingford Bay, on the E. by St. George’s 
Channel, anil on the S. by Meath, from which it is parted by 
the river Boyne. It is the smallest county in the kingdom, 
but very fertile and pleasant, and contains 61 parishes, 17,500 
houses, and more than 108,000 inhabitants. Its chief towns 
are Dundalk, Oarlingford, Drogheda, Ardee , and Dunleer. 

LO'UTISII, s. clownish; awkward. 

LO'UTISHLY, ad. after the manner of a clown, or an awk¬ 
ward ill-bred person. 

I.O'UVER, s. [from Vonvret, Fr.] an opening for the smoke 
to go out at in the roof of a cottage. 

LOW, a. [lagur, Isl.] applied to situation, implies compari¬ 
son, and being nearer to the earth than something else; in this 
sense it is opposed to high. Applied to stature, measuring lit¬ 
tle, and opposed to trill. Applied to station or condition, mean, 
or not above the vulgar. Applied to price, not sold or pur¬ 
chased for much money; cheap. Applied to the mind, de¬ 
pressed or dejected. Applied to sound, scarce, audible. Ap¬ 
plied to style or sentiment, mean, grovelling, vulgar, base, or 
dishonourable. In Medicine, to make use of abstinence. “To 
keep the body low." Low in the world, implies reduced, or in 
poor circumstances. 

LOW, ad. not high, applied to situation. Cheap, or of 
low price, applied to value. Mean or base, applied to rank, 
circumstances, thoughts, or expressions. Applied to the voice, 
in such a manner as scarcely to be heard. In Chronology, 
applied to times approaching to our own. “ In that part 
of the world which was first inhabited, even as low down as 
Abraham’s time, they wandered with their flocks and herds ” 
Lot he. 

To LOW, (ow pron. as in now) r. n. [hlowan. Sax.] to bel¬ 
low, or make a noise, applied to that made by cows. 

LCWBELL, s. \luwc, denotes a flame, in Scotland ; and to 
low, to flame] a kind of fowling in the night, in which the birds 
are wakened by a bell, and lured by a flame into a net. 

LOWE, s. [from the Sax. him ic, or hlaiw, Goth.] signifies a 
hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, and is usid in the names of 
places. 

To LOW Ell, v. a. to humble; to bring down; to bring 
lower; to strike a flag by way of submission; to lessen the 
value or price of a thing; to make weaker by the addition of 
some weaker liquor. Figuratively, to depress or lessen a per¬ 
son’s pride. Neiitcrly, to sink ; to fall; to grow less. Syxox. 
We make use of the wood lower, with respect to the. diminish¬ 
ing the height of things, or to certain motions of a body : We 
lower a beam ; we lower the sails of a ship; we lower a 
building; we lower the eyes, the head, Are.—-We use the ex¬ 
pression, let down, with regard to things made to cover others, 
and which, being lifted up, leave them uncovered : We let 
down the lid of a trunk; we let down the eyelids: we let 
down the lappets, or the gown. 

LO'WERMOST, a. [the superlative of low, which is thus 
compared, low, lower, lowermost] below all others in place, 
circumstances, or rank. 

LO WESTOFFE. See Lestoff. 

LO'WLAND, s. a vale, or plain ; opposed to an eminence. 

LO'WLILY, ad. humbly ; without pride ; meanly. 

I.O'WLINESS, s. a disposition of mind wherein a person 
thinks humbly of himself; meanness ; want of dignity. 

LO'WLY, ad. in a humble manner; meanly ; or without 
dignity. 

LO'WLY, a. humble; thinking modestly of one’s self; of 
low rank; mean ; wanting dignity. 

LOWN, loon, s. [ loen, Uclg.] a rascal or scoundrel. 


LO WNESS, s. the quality of bim.g near the ground, ap¬ 
plied to situation ; of short measure, applied to stature. Meai.. 
ness, applied to condition ; want of i auk or dignity. Want 
of loftiness or sublimity, applied to thoughts or style. De¬ 
jection or depression, applied to the. mind. 

To I.OWR, (the ow is pron. as in now) e. n. to appear (lark, 
gloomy, or stormy. To be clouded, applied to the sky. To 
frown, or look sullen ; to appear angry, applied to the coun¬ 
tenance. 

LOW It, (the ow is pron. as in now) s. cloudiness or gloomi¬ 
ness, applied to the sky. An appearance of anger, applied to 
the countenance. 

LO'WItl\C»LY, (see preceding word) ad. with cloudiness 
or gloominess, applied to the sky. With an appearance or 
air of anger, applied to the countenance. 

LOWsPl'RITKD, a. dejected; depressed; without vigour 
or vivacity ; dull, melancholy, gloomy. 

To 1.0WT, (ow pronounced as in now) v. it. to look sonrlv, 
surlily, or clownishly. 

LOXODRO'MIC, s. and fpe/ioc, Gr.] the art of ob¬ 

lique sailing by the rhomb, which always makes an equal an¬ 
gle with every meridian ; that is, when you sail neither di¬ 
rectly under the equator, nor under one and the same me¬ 
ridian, but aeross them : lienee the table of rhombs, or the 
transverse table of miles, with the table of longitudes and la¬ 
titudes, hv which the sailor may practically find his course, 
distance, latitude, or longitude, is called loxi drontic. 

LO YAL, a. [Kr.] ohedunt or true to the duty owing to a 
prince. Figuratively, faithful in love, or tine to a lover. 

LO YALIST, s. one who professes an inviolable adherence 
to a king; a term given to those who adhered to king 
Charles I. 

LOYALLY, ad. with inviolable adherence and fidelity to a 
king. 

I.O'YALTY, x. [loyaute, Fr.] firm and inviolable adherence 
to a prince. Figuratively, fidelity, or immoveable, attachment 
to a lover. 

I.O'ZENGE, x. [losengt, Fr.] a figure consisting of fi.ur 
equal or parallel sides, two of whose angles arc acute, and 
the other two obtuse, the distance between the two olitu-e 
ones being equal to the It ngth of one side. In Heraldry, a 
rhomb, or figure of four equal sides, but unequal angles, re¬ 
sembling u diamond on cards ; in this all iiniii.uricd gi nfle- 
vvoincn and widows bear their arms. In Medicine, a remedy 
made up into small flat pieces, soinetim. s cut in the form 
of a lozenge, to be held and chewed in the mouth till eiis- 
so I veil. 

I.U'BBARD, x. [from Inhher] a lazy, sturdy fellow. 

LUBBER, s. [tubbed, fat, Dan.] a sturdy drone ; an idle, 
fat, or bulky person. 

LF'BBERl.Y, a. lazy and bulky. 

LUBBERLY, ad. in an awkward, lazy, and clumsy 
manner. 

LU liECK, a celebrated sea-port of Holstein, in Lower 
Saxony. It is a free imperial city, and was long the head 
of the famous Hanseatic League, and was formed here in 
1164. It was likewise the most commercial city and power¬ 
ful republic of the North. Its fleet set the northern powers 
at defiance, and rode triumphant in the Baltic. But l.ubcck 
retains scarcely a shadow of its former power. The houses 
of Lubeek are built, all of stone, in a very ancient style of 
architecture ; the doors being so large as to admit carriages 
into the hall, which frequently serves for a coach-house. 
The walls of many houses bear the date of the 15th century, 
and. at that period, no doubt, the town was esteemed very 
beautiful. The streets are, for the most, pait, steep, as the 
city stands on the two sides of a long hill, the eastern part 
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extending towards the Waekenitz, as the western does to-* 
wards the Trave. Here are 4 parochial churches, besides 
the cathedral. The town-house is a superb structure,'H&d 
has several towers. In it is a large hall called HaansilUM, 
where the deputies of the Hans Towns used formerly to mSfct, 
Here is also a fine exchange, built in' the year 1683. The 
inhabitants are all Lutherans, and there are 21 preachers, 
whose chief has the title of Superintendent. Here" were for¬ 
merly 4 convents : and in that of St. John there are still 22 
Protestant girls, under the government of an abbess. That 
of St. Mary Magdalen is turned into an hospital; that of St. 
Anne is made a house of correction; and of the monastery 
of St. Catharine, they have made a handsome college. In 
the great hospital there is always a considerable number of 
poor men and women. Besides this, there are 14 other hos¬ 
pitals, 1 for lunatics, a pest-house, and 4 others for sick per¬ 
sons. I.ubeek is seated at the confluence of the rivers Trave, 
(which is the largest,)the Steckcnitz, another navigable stream, 
by which it communicates with the Elbe j and the Waekenitz, 
which issues from the lake of Ratzeburgh, and, after joining 
the Scwartau, falls into the Baltic ; by means of which seve¬ 
ral streams, long and flat-bottomed vessels pass from the Bal¬ 
tic. into the German Ocean. 14 miles S. W. of the Baltic, and 
40 N. E. of Hamburgh. Travetminde is the jiort of Lubeck, 
to which it belongs, and is 1*} miles X. N. E. of that city. 
In 1789, 951 ships sailed from this port. l.at. 53. 52. N. 
Ion. 10. 44. E. Population about 22,000. 

LUBR1C, a. [luhricus, I.ut.] slippery or so smooth of 
surface that things would slip off with the least sloping; 
wanton. 

To LU'BRICATE, v. a. [front lubricus, Lat.] to make smooth 
or slipperv. 

To LUBRI’CITATE, v. a. the same as Lubricate. 

LUBRI'CITY, s. [lubricite, Fr.] slipperiness or smoothness 
of surface ; aptness to glide over any part, or to facilitate mo¬ 
tion. Figuratively, uncertainty ; slipperiness ; instability. 
Wantonness; lewdness. 

LUBRICOUS, a. [ lubricus , Lat.] slippery ; smooth ; un¬ 
certain. 

LUBRIFA'CTIOX, s. [from lubricus and facio, Lat.] the 
act of making smooth or slippery. 

LUBRIF1CATION, s. [ lubricus and fio, Lat.] the act 
of rendering smooth, or so slippery as to render the motion 
easy. 

LU'CCA, a town of Italy, capital of a duchy of the same 
name. It is about 3 Italian miles in circumference. The 
inhabitants, who are about 22,000, are considerable manufac¬ 
turers of silk, and gold and silver stuffs; for this reason it is 
called Lucca the Industrious. The state palace is a large 
building, and includes the arsenal, which has arms for 20,000 
men. The houses are handsome, and the streets broad and 
well paved, but most of them are irregular. It is scaled in 
the middle of a fruitful plain, terminating in pleasant emi¬ 
nences, near the river Serohio, 10 miles X. N. E. of Pisa, 
37 W. of Florcm-e, and 155 N. by W. of Rome. Lat. 43. 
50. N Ion. 10. 35. E. 

LU'CCA, the duchy of, a small territory of Italy, lying 
on the Tuscan sea; about 40 miles in length, and from 10 
to 20 in breadth. The soil does not produce much com ; but 
there is plenty of wine, oil, silk, wool, and chesnuts. Their 
oil, iu particular, is in high esteem, but the poorer people re¬ 
ceive part of their support from chesnuts, lupins, and French 
beans. The industry of the people, in improving to the best 
advantage evci-v spot, of their ground, is equally surprising 
and commendable. The government was aristocratical, and 
consisted of a gonfalonier, assisted by a council of 9 mem¬ 
bers ; all of these, however, were changed every two months, 
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and were chosen otit oF the great council. Thi? warcom 
posed of 240 nobles, started every fl»o years; btK d» the 
fete revolutions of-.Italy, -this: government was «W»««d 
the French. • The, inhabitants of‘the Duchy atndim to 
about 145,000 souls. J)v the Congress of Vienna ft' whs 
-granted to theQqcan of Etruria, with the reversion to the 
state of Tftsoany. .. 

LUCK, s. a ptke full grown. 

LU CENT, parti [tucerrs, Lat.] bright; shining; darting 
rays. “ In the sun’s lueimt orb. - ‘Milton. 

LU'CEIIN, one of the 13 cantons of Swtteerland, and the 
most considerable of them except -Zurich and Bern, (t is 
bounded ou the E. and S. E.'bv the canton of Zug, Schweitz, 
and Underwaldcu; mid on all thc-othef sides by the canton of 
Bern. The inhabitant, whp are Romanists, are under ’the 
spiritual jurisdiction of the’bishop of Constance. It is about 
30 miles in length, and 20 in, its mean breadth. The soil is 
fertile, but unequal; the southern parts are mountainous, 
but without glaciers, and there is a very considerable expor¬ 
tation of cheese. The sovereign power of this republic re¬ 
sides in the council of 100, comprising the senate, or lit¬ 
tle council. The former is the nominal sovereign; but 
the power resides in the latter, consisting of 36 persons, 
who are formed into two divisions, which exercise the office 
by rotation. Although the government appears purely 
aristocratic, yet this aristocracy is restrained in divers re¬ 
spects ; as, in the matter of making war or peace, conclud¬ 
ing tu-w alliances, acquiring new territories, or imposing 
new taxes, the consent of ail the citizens must be obtained. 
The chiefs of the republic are two magistrates called 
udvoyers. Population tinder 100,000. 

LU'CERNF., s. a plant cultivated by our farmers in the 
manner of clover, and is the only plant whose hay is prefer¬ 
able to the saintfoiu, for the fattening of cattle. 

LU'CIA, ST. or Alousic, an island of the West Indies, 
about 22 miles in length, and 15 in breadth, affording, 
amongst other tropical productions, plenty of cocoa and 
fustic. It is very healthy, ami exhibits a variety of hills, 
yet partly consists of very fertile plains, finely watered 
with rivulets, and furnished with timber fit for building 
houses and windmills, and often employed for that purpose 
both by die French and English planters. It is provided 
with several good bays and commodious harbours, the 
chief of which, called the Little Curettage, is reckoned 
the best in all the Caribbcc Islands. In it are two re¬ 
markably round and high mountains, said to be volcanoes, 
by which this island may be known at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. It was long considered as neutral by the English 
and French, till it was ceded to France by the peace of 
1763. In 1777, it was taken by the English, but restored 
to the French by the peace of 1783. This island was 
taken by the English in the late wars, and is now a British 
colony. There are 972 whites, 3718 free people of colour, 
and 13,660 dependent negroes or slaves. It is about 70 
miles N. N. W. of Barbadoes, and 33 S. W. of Martinique. 
Lat. 13. 25. N. Ion. 60. 54. W. 

LUCID, a. [lucidus, Lat.] shining; bright; glittering. 
Figuratively, transparent. “ Lucid streams.” Par. Lost. 
Without any disorder of the mind, not darkened with madness; 
applied to those intervals of sense which are sometimes met 
with in mad persons. 

LUCI'DITY,*. splendour; brightness. 

LU'CIFER, s. [Lat.] in Astronomy, is the bright star Venus, 
which in a morning goes befvrc the sun, and appears at day¬ 
break; and in the evening follows the sun, and is then called 
Hesperus, or the evening star. In Scripture, it signifies tha 
devil. 
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ijtfCfFEROUS, a.-Ijhictfn, Lat] bringing light either to 
or mind; affording means of discovery. 

LUCI’FIC, a. [from lux and fncio,. Lat.j making or pro¬ 
ducing light. 

r , LUCK, s. ,[yc-luck, Brig,] any thing which happens unex¬ 
pectedly in a person's favour; fortune, either good or 
hud; any event that happens without being designed or fore¬ 
seen. 

LU'CKILY, ad, in a fortunate manner; by good hap. 

LUCKINESS, t. the ipiality of turning out to a person’s 
advantage, though undesigned or imforseeu by himself; casual 
happiness. 

LU CK I.ESS, «. unfortunate, or unhappy. 

I.U'CKY, a. { geluckiy , Belg.] fortunate without any design, 
or contrary to expectation. 

LU’CRATI YE, a. [lucratrf, Fr. Incrativus, Lab] gainful; 
profitable ; bringing money. • 

I.U'OIIE, s. [lucrum, Lat.] gain; emolument; profit; in¬ 
crease of money. 

I.UCKIFEROUS, a. • [from lucrum and fero, I.at.] profit¬ 
able; |N'o(lucing gain, 

LUCRE FIC, a. [from lucrum and facio, Lat ] producing 
gain. 

LU'CltOUK, a. [lucrosus, Lat.] producing gain or profit. 

l.UCTATION, s. [luvtalio, l.ut.] wrestling; striving; 
struggling. 

LU'CTUOUS, a. [ luetiiosns, Lat.] soTOwful. 

To LU'CUBRATE, v. a. [ luvubror , Lat.] to watch or study 
by night. 

LUCUBRATION, s. [ lucuhratio , Lat.] to study by candle 
light; any thing composed by night. 

LUCUBRATORY, a. [lucubratorius, Lat.] composed by 
night or candle light. 

LUCULKNT, ft. [luculentus, Lat.] certain; plain; evi¬ 
dent. Clear. “ And luc.itlent along the purer rivers How.” 
Thomson. 

LU DICROUS, ft. [ ludicer , I.at.] burlesque; exciting laughter 
by its oddity or coiiiicalness; sportive. 

LU'DICHOUSLY, ad. in burlesque; sportively; in a man¬ 
ner that raises laughter by its extravagance or oddity. 

LU'DICROUSNKSS, s. the quality of being ridiculous ; the 
quality of exciting mirth or laughter. 

LUDIF1CAT10N, s. [from ludijicor, Lat.] the act of mock¬ 
ing or making sport, of another. 

LU’DLO W a town of Shropshire, with a market on Mon¬ 
day. It is seated oil the river Tame, and is a large well- 
built corporate town, and sends two members to parliament. 
It is 142 miles N. W. of London. Population 5253. 

LUES. s. a pestilence or plague. 

LUES YENERE'A, s. [Lat.] the foul disease ; the clap. 

LUFF, s. [Scot.] the palm of the hand. 

To LU FF, v. n. [louvoycr, Fr.] at Sea, to keep elose to the 
wind. Sec Loor. 

To LUG, v. a. [tiluccan. Sax.] to hale or drag; to pull 
with great violence. To lug out or draw a sword, in bur¬ 
lesque language. 

LUG, s. a small fish ; a laud measure, containing a pole 
or perch ; the car. 

I.U'GGAGE, s. [from lug,] any thing cumbrous or un¬ 
wieldy to carry. 

LU'GGERSHALL, a town in Wiltshire, whose market is 
disused. 72 miles N. by W. of London. Population only 
497. Disfranchised by the Reform Bill. 

LUGU'BRIOUS, «. [lugithre, Fr. Ivgubris, Lat.] mourn¬ 
ful ; sorrowful. 

LUKE, St. (one of the four Evangelists) a native, as is 
generally supposed, of Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, a 


place renowned for this one peculiar honour, that the disci¬ 
ples of Jesus were here first called Christians. He was by 
profession, as appears from the mention made of biin by St. 
Paul, u physician; and some will have Inm also to have 
been eminent for painting; but, of tins we have no accounts 
that can be depended on. He became afterwards an inse¬ 
parable companion and fellow-labourer of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles in the ministry ; attending him in all les travels, ac¬ 
companying him in bis dangerous voyage to Rome, and mi¬ 
nistering to him in his necessities. There a>e different accounts 
Concerning the countries where St. Luke afterwards preached 
the gospel : some sav, that leaving St. Paul at Rome, lie re¬ 
turned back into the East, ami travelled through great part of 
it, preaching the gospd in Egypt, and the parts of I.ybia, 
where he converted many to Clui-tiaiiitv ; but others think he 
did not wholly 1 ‘mvc St. Paul til! the latter had finished bis 
course by martyrdom. Some again say, that lie first preached 
the gospel in Dalmatia and Galatia, then in Italy and Mace¬ 
donia, and that with great diligence and success. The an¬ 
cients are not all agreed either concerning the time, or place, 
or manner of his death ; of all which Mich various accounts 
arc given, that it would In- tedious here to insert them. 
He is luivrrsally acknowledged to have been the author 
of the gospel that goes under his it,.me, and of the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, both vvhh h h.- dedicates to 
Tlicophiliis, whom some writers suppose to have been a per¬ 
son of some eminence, probably at Antioch, converted by St. 
I.uke. 

l.U KENYA I! M, a. inodcrati lv or mildly warm. Applied 
to the affections, indifferent ; not ardent oi /cabins 

LUKEWARMLY, ml. with modm.de warmth, applied to 
things. With indiflert nee. applied to the affections. 

I.UKKW VRMNF.SS, s. the quality of being moderately 
warm, applied to things. Applied to the affections, indiffe¬ 
rence*, or want of ardour. 

To LULL, v. a. [lulu, Dan.] to bring on sleep by singing 
of some agreeable sound ; to compose, quiet, or pacify. 

LU LLABY, .«. [Johnson observi s that ntiisi s Call going to 
sleep by, hi / and consequently lu/b.by implies to lull to sleep] 
a song made use of bv nurses to make children sleep. 

LUMB.YGO, s. [from lumbi , I.at.] in Medicine, a name 
given to pains about the loins and the small of the back, ge¬ 
nerally preceding the tits of a fever or ague. 

LU'MBER, s. [rjiluma, Sax.] any thing useless and cum¬ 
bersome. 

To LUMBER, r. a. to heap together in a confused man¬ 
ner like useless goods. Neoteric, to move heavily, as bur¬ 
dened with his own bulk. “ First h t them run at large, nor 
lumber o'er the meads, nor cross the wood." Dryd. 

LUMINARY, s. [ lumiunrr, Lat.] any body wnich gives 
light; any thing which luaki s a discovery, or gives intelli¬ 
gence. Applied by way of eminence to the sun or moon, 
on account of" their extraordinary lustre, and the great light 
they afford us. Figuratively, a person that makes discoveries 
ami communicates them. 

RUMINATION, s. [from lumen, Lat.] the act of emitting 
light 

LUMINOUS, it. [lumineux, hr.] sinning; giving light; 
darting rays ; enlightened ; bright. 

LUMP, s. [lompc, f.clg.] a shapeless mass ; the whole ; 
all the parts taken together ; the gross. 

To LUMP, v. a. to take in the gross without regard to 
particulars. 

• LUMPFISH, s. a fish sc named on account of its form ; 
called also the sucker and sea-otvl. 

LUMPISH, a. heavy; gross; bulky, applied to things. 
Dull or inactive, applied to persons. 

7 N 
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LU'MPISHLY, ad. in a heavy manner, applied to things 
in a stupid manner, applied to persons. 

LU MPISHNESS, s. stupid or inactive heaviness. 

LUMPY, a. full of lumps, or of small compact masses. 

LU NACY, $. {from Inna, the moon, Lat.] a kind of frenzy 
usually most violent at full moon. Madness in general, though 
most properly applied to that species which is subject to inter¬ 
vals of sound memory or judgment. 

I.U NAR, or LU NARY, a. [lunaris, Lat.] relating to the 
moon; under the dominion of the moon. Lunar periodical 
months consist each of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, and 4$ 
seconds. Lunar synodical months consist of 29 days, 12 
hours, 44 minutes, and 3 seconds ; and lunar years, of 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, and 36 secouds, or 12 synodical 
months. 

LU NARY, s. [lunaria, Lat.] moonwort. 

LU'NATED, a. [lunatus, Lat.] formed like a half moon. 

LU’NATIC, n. [lunaticus, Lat.] mad; made mad by the 
influence of the moon. 

LU'NATIC, s. a person that is sometimes of sound memory, 
and at other times mad; who, as long as he is without under¬ 
standing, is, in law, said to be non compos mentis. 

LUNATION, s. [lunaison, Fr.] the synodic revolution of 
the moon; the period or space of time between one moon and 
another. 

LUNCH, or LU'NCHF.ON, s. as much food as one’s hand 
can hold ; a large piece of bread or meat; usually applied to 
footl eaten between meals. 

LUNE, s. {from Inna, Lat.] anv thing in the shape of a 
half moon; a fit of frenzy or lunacy ; a hawk’s leash. In 
Geometry, a plane in form of a crescent, or halt moon. 

LITNENBURGH , a d uehy in (lie circle of Lower Saxony, 
which, including Zell, is separated from Holstein and Lavven- 
burg on the N. by the river Elbe ; and is bounded on the E. 
by the duchies of Brunswick and Mecklenlmrgh. It is about 
100 miles in length, and 70 in breadth. It is watered bv the 
rivers Aller. Elbe, Ilmenau, .lot/e, the Old Mark, the Labe, the 
Seeve, and other rivers ; and part ot it is toll ot heaths and 
forests; but, near the rivers, pretty fertile. It abounds with 
wild boars, which the German nobility come to hunt here for 
their diversion, at certain seasons. It now constitutes part 
of the kingdom of Hanover. T.unenberg is the capital, 
seated on the llmenan, 30 miles S. E. of Hamburg. Lon. 
10. 39. E. lat. 52. 16. N. 

I.UNE'TTE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a demilune, or half 
moon ; an enveloped counterguard or elevation of earth made 
in the middle of the ditch before the eoiirtine. consisting of two 
faces forming a re-entering angle, and serving, like fauce-brays, 
to dispute the passage of a ditch. 

LU NEVILLE, a town of France, in the department of 
Menrthe, seated in a marshy country, which has been drained, 
on the river Menrthe, near its confluence with the Vesonze, 
12 miles S. F.. of Nanei. In the 6th century it was a county 
of itself, but in the. 12th it was united to Lorrain. Its mag¬ 
nificent castle, where the dukes of Lorrain formerly kept 
their court, as did afterwards king Stanislaus, is now converted 
into Ivurracks. Stanislaus founded here a military school, a 
large, library, and a fine hospital. Lon. 6. 34. E. lat. 48 
36. N. 

To LUNGE, c. n. [allmujcr, Fr.] in Fencing, to make a push. 

LUNGE s. in Fencing, a push. 

LU NGED, (the y is pron. hard) a. [from lungs] having 
lungs; resembling the action of the lungs in drawing and 
forcing out air. 

LUNGS, s. [Ihnyen, Sax.] the lights, or that part of the 
body by which the act of breathing is performed. It has no 
singular. 


LU'NGWORT, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, of which 
there are two sorts, viz. the broad-leaved, and the lea-buglos*. 
The tree lungwort, or liverwort, is a kind of lichen, foulid on 
trunks of trees, particularly those of the oak and ash, 
on rocks, mid sometimes on heaps of stones in shady 
places. The cow’s lungwort is the same with the whito 
mullein. The golden or French lungwort is a species of hawk- 
weed. 

1.UNISO LAR, a. [hoia and Solaris, Lat.] compoundeil of 
the revolution of the sun and moon. A lunisolar year is a 
period made by multiplying 28, the cycle of the sun, by 19, 
the cycle of the moon, and consists of 532 years, in winch 
time both luminaries return very nearly to the same point. 

LUNT, s. [lonte, Belg.] the mutchcord with which guns 
are fired. 

LUPIN, s. [lupin, Fr. lu pi mis, Lat.] a flower of the but 
terfly class, the yellow species of which is much cultivated for 
its sweetness, though they are of short duration. 

LURCH, s. [derived by Skinner from t'nnrehe, Fr. a game 
of draughts] in Gaming, the ai t ot winning so as that the op- 
iiositc party shall have gained little, or not above a certain 
i.amber. To he left in the lurch, is to be deserted in distress. 

To LURCH, v.'n. [locren, Belg.] to shill or play tricks. To 
lie in wait. [See I.t'KK.] Actively, to win a game with great 
advantage ; to devour, from lunor, Lat. figuratively, to de¬ 
feat or disappoint. To steal privately ; to filch, or pilfer. 

LU RCHER, s. one that watches or lies in wait to steal, or 
to betray, or to entrap; a kind of hound. 

LURE, s. \hurre, Fr.] any enticement ; any thing which 
promises advantage. 

To LUKE, e. ii. to call back or reclaim hawks with a lure. 
Actively, to entice or attract by something which flatters a per¬ 
son's Indies or expectations. 

LU RID, u. j/floVin, Lat.] uloomy or dismal. 

To LURK, v. n. to lie in wait; to lie bidden or close. 

LU’RKER, s. a thief that lies in wait for securing Ins prey 

LU RKING-PLACE, s. a hiding or secret place. 

LI SA 77.1, a territory of Geiui.mv, bounded on the N. 
I>v the Maik of Brandenhurgh ; on the? K. Iiv Silesia; on 
the S. by Bohemia; and on the W. by Meissen. It is 
about 28 leagues long and 15 wide, and is divided into the 
Upper and Lower. Upper Lusalia abounds in mountains 
and bills, in which are found many boggy and moorish 
tracts. The latter, on the contrary, lias a great number of 
line woods ; the very great heaths themselves being provided 
with it, even to exuberance. In each of these niinipiisutvs, 
rye, wheat, barley, and oats, arc cultivated; as also much 
buckwheat, together with pease, lentils, beans, ami millet. 
The culture of flax is pretty considerable, and they make 
some white ttml red wine. The inhabitants of Lusatia en¬ 
joy an important means of subsistence, in the numerous 
and good muntif tettires of linen and woollen stuffs. ’Iltcse 
flourish principally in Upper Lusatia. 'I he cloth manu¬ 
factures are the oldest, having been in vogue, in several 
towns, so early as the 13th century. There are also good 
manufactures of hats, leather, paper, gunpowder, iron, glass, 
wax bleaching, black and fine dying, &e. Sec. The most 
ancient inhabitants of this country were the Semitones, or 
Senones, a Kuabian nation, who inhabited Upper Lusatia 
but, by their custom of wandering, gave place to the \V n- 
(lalers; and those last again, by a. like expedition, in the 17th 
century, to the Sorbcr Wends, a Selavonian people. At 
present the towns are almost wholly peopled with German 
inhabitants, but, in the villages, a greater number of Wends 
than Germans arc to bn met with. The principal rivers art 
the Spree, the Black Eister, and the Pulsnitz. Upper 1 in 
satia formerly belonged to Bohemia. Lower Lusatia, which 
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alone, till die 15 century, was culled Lusatia, was erected 
into a marquisatc, in the year 931, by Henry I. king of Ger¬ 
many. In die middle of the 16th century, they were both 
ceded to the elector of Saxony, in consideration of a.large sum 
of money, which the elector had advanced to the emperor, in 
his war with the Bohemians, with the single condition, that the 
kings of Bohemia should retain the armorial bearings. The 
whole country is now divided between the king of Prussia and 
the elector of Saxony. 

I.U'SCIOUS, a. [some imagine it from delicious, and 
others from luxurious] nauseating with sweetness. Cloying 
by its richness or fatness, applied to animal food. Pleasing; 
delightful. 

LUSCIOUSLY, ad. in so sweet or rich a manner as to 
cloy. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being so sweet or fat 
as to cloy soon. 

LUSK (IN, s. a lynx. 

LUSH, a. of a dark, deep, full colour, opposite to pale and 
faint. “ How lush and lusty the grass looks." Shah. 

LUSK, a. [lusclie, Fr.] idle; lazy; worthless. 

LU'SKISIf, «. somewhat inclinable to laziness or indolence. 

LU'SKISHI.Y, ad. lazilv, indolently. 

LU'SKISHNKSS,a disposition to laziness. 

I.USO’UIOUS, a. [liisorius, Lat.] ust'd in play. 

LU'SORY, a. [liisorius, Lat.) used in play. 

LUST,*, [lust, Sax. and Belg.] desire; inclination; will; 
carnal or lewd desire ; any irregular or violent desire. 

To LUST, v. n. to have an unchaste desire for; to desire 
violently. 

I. U'STFUL, a. lewd; lecherous; libidinous; having strong 
and unchaste desires; having violent, irregular, or intemperate 
desires. 

J. U STFUI.I.Y, ud. with sensual concupiscence. 

LU sTITI.NESS, s. libidinousness. 

LU'STIHOOD, s. vigour; sprightlincss; bodily strength. 

LU STILY, ad. stoutly or vigorously. 

LUSTINESS, s. stoutness ; sturdiness ; great strength nnd 
vigour of body. 

l.U'STI.KSS, a. not vigorous ; weak; languid. 

l.UNTRAL, a. [lustrulis, Lat.] used in purification. 

To LU'STRATK, r. n. [tustro, Lat.] to purify. 

LUSTRATION, s. [lustratio, Lat.] purification by water. 

LU'STRE, s. [lustre, Fr.] splendour, brilliancy ; radi¬ 
ancy ; glittering brightness; a sconce made of cut glass for 
holding a collection of lights; eminence ; renown. The space 
of five years, from lustrum, Lat. Svvox. Lustre, bril¬ 
liancy, and radiancy, rise gradually upon one another, anil 
mark the different degrees of the effect of light. Lustre seems 
to be possessed of polish only; brilliancy, of light; but ra¬ 
diancy, of fire. Lustre shines only; brilliancy dazzles; but 
radiancy glares. 

LU'STRTNG, s. a shining glossy silk. 

LUSTROUS, a. [from lustre] bright; shining. Obsolete. 

LUST WORT, s. an herb. 

LUSTY, a. [lusliy, Belg.] stout; vigorous; healthy; strong 
in body. 

I.U'TANIST, s. one who plays on the lute. 

LUTA'RIOUS, a. [lutarius, Lat.] living in mud; of the co¬ 
lour of mud. “ A scaly tortoise shell of the lutarious kind.” 
Greie. 

LUTE, s. [Inlh, Fr.] in Music, a stringed instrument. In 
Chemistry, any composition used to fasten the different parts 
of stills or alembics in distillation or sublimation, from lutum, 
Lat. 

To LUTE, v. a. to close or fasten together with cement or 
lute, or chemist’s clay. 
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LUTHERAN, *. a person who professes the principles and 
doctrines of Martin Luther. 

LUTHERAN, a. belonging to Luther. 

LUTHERANISM, s. the doctrine of Martin Luther, a fa¬ 
mous reformer in the 16th century, who reduced the number 
of sacraments to two, viz. Baptism and the Lord's supper, main¬ 
taining the mass to be no sacrament, and exploding the adora¬ 
tion of the host, auricular confession, meritorious works, in¬ 
dulgences, the worship of images, the fastings of the Romish 
church, momisticul vows, and the celibacy of the clergy. He 
opposed the doctrine of free-will, holding absolute predestina¬ 
tion. 

LU'TOX, a small town of Bedfordshire, noted for its 
manufactory of straw hats. In its church is a remarkable 
Gothic front, in form of a hexagon, open at the sides, and 
terminating in elegant tabernacle work. It is pleasantly 
seated among bills, on the river Lea, 20 miles S. of Bed¬ 
ford, and 31 N. by W. of London. A com market on Mon¬ 
day. 

LU'TTERWOil Til, a town of Leicestershire, containing 
2262 inhabitants. Its rector, the famous reformer John Wick- 
lit}, died and was buried here, in the year 1385; but his bones 
were taken out of bis grave and burnt, do years after, by order 
of the council of Constance. The pulpit, in which he preach 
ed is still preserved in its church. The Roman Walling-street 
runs on the W. side of the town. It is situated on the little 
river Swift, (into which the bones of Wiekhrt' were thrown af 
ter being burnt) in a fertile soil, and pleasant open country, 14 
miles S. of Leicester, and ‘JO X. N. W. of Loudon. Market 
on Thursday. 

J.UTULENT, a. [Intulentus, Lat.] muddy. 

To l.UX, or LUXATE, e. a. [from lu.ro, Lat] to put out of 
joint; to disjoint. 

LUXATION, s. [from Ittxa, I.at.] the act of disjointing ; the 
slipping of the head of a bom: out of its proper place into 
another, whereby its motion is destroyed; any thing out of 
joint. 

LUXE, [Fr. luxus, Lat.] luxury; voluptuousness. Not 
used. “ The various luxe of costly pride." Prior. 

LU'XEMBUllG, a grand duchy and Province of the Ne¬ 
therlands, lying in the centre of the forests of Ardennes, W. of 
the electorate of Treves, and 8. of the territories of I.icge, Lim¬ 
burg, and Juliers. in some places it is covered with mountains 
and woods; but it is, in general, fertile in coin and wine, anil 
lias a good breed of cattle, and all sorts of game. Hero are 
also a great number of iron mines and ibumbries for cannon, 
which last constitute its greatest riches. It is watered by 
many small rivers, the principal of which are the Ourt, the 
Semois, tiic Lass, and the Chiers, which discharge, themselves 
kito the Meuse, with several others which flow into the Mo¬ 
selle. In the whole duchy, exclusive of the principal town, are 
twenty-three other small ones. Charles IV. emperor of the 
Romans, raised the county of Luxemburg, in 1354, to a 
duchy, but dying without heirs, it came by his will to Wen¬ 
zel, soil to the emperor Charles IV. king of the Romans and 
Bohemia, who, by way of mortgage, ceded to the! princess 
Klizalx th, daughter to his brother John, duke of Gorlitz, (who 
first married Author y duke of Burgundy, and afterwards John 
of Bavaria,) this duchy, in lieu of a dowry of 120,000 Rhcuisn 
florins, which he had promised to give her. In 1444, this 
princess ceded all her right in the duchy of Luxemburg to 
Philip duke of Burgundy. By the peace of the Pyrenees, 
France obtained the districts and towns of Thionville, Mont- 
medy, Marville, Clievancy, Carignan, and Damvilliers. The 
king of the Netherlands has i.ow the sovereignty of this coun¬ 
try. Luxemburg, the capital, is 22 miles W. S. W. of Treves. 
Lon. 6. 14. E. lat. 49. 38. N. 
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LUXU RIANCE, or LUXU'RIANCY, s. [from luxuriant, 
Lat.] abundance, applied to plenty. Exuberance or excess in 
growing, applied to vegetables. 

LUXU'RIANT, u. [luxuriant, Lat.] superfluously plenteous; 
growing to excess. 

To LUXU'RIATE, v. n. [luxurior, I.at.] to grow or shoot 
to excess. 

LUXU RIOUS, a. [luxuriosus, Lat. luxurieux, Fr.] indulging 
in high food or liquors; administering to luxury; lustful; 
voluptuous. Enslaved to, or softened by, pleasure. Luxuriant. 

LUXURIOUSLY, ad. voluptuously. 

LU’XURY, s. [luxuriu, Lat.] a disposition of mind ad¬ 
dicted to pleasure, riot, and superfluities; voluptuousness, 
lust, or lewdness; luxuriance; excess of growth, or plenteous¬ 
ness. Elegance or deliciousness, applied to food. A state 
abounding in superfluities, or splendour of furniture, clothes, 
food, buildings, See. Nvxov. Luxury implies a giving one’s 
self up to pleasure ; voluptuousness, an indulgence in the same 
to excess. 

LY, a very frequent termination in names of places, ad¬ 
jectives, or adverbs : in the name of a place, it is derived 
from Icay, Sax. a field or pasture : when it ends an adjective 
or adverb, it is derived from lick. Sax. -implying likeness of 
the same nature or manner; as beastly, or of the nature of a 
beast. 

LY'TCIIAM, or Litclmm, a town of Norfolk, whose mar¬ 
ket is now disused. It is 92 miles N. N. E. of London. 

LYE, s. and v. See Lie. 

I.YCA'NTIIROPY, *. [ lycaul/tropic, Fr. \vkiu Opotriu, fir.] 
a species of madness, wherein persons imagine themselves 
transformed into, and howl like, wild beasts: of this kind 
is that disorder which is produced by the bite of a mad dog, 
and is by some called cynanthropy. 

LYCEUM, s. in Antiquity, the name of a celebrated 
school, or academy, at Athens, where Aristotle explained 
his philosophy. Since applied to building's for similar insti¬ 
tutions. 

LYING, s. [from lye] a falsehood ; the practice of ti lling 
wilful and criminal falsehoods'. 

LY'ING, part, [of lye] speaking falsehoods wilfully. 

LY'MEGRASS, s. in Botany a kind of grass, of which 
there are three sorts native in England, viz. the sea, dog’s, and 
wood lymegrass. 

LYME, a sea-port town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Friday. It is a large, well-built corporation town ; is a place 
of good trade ; and sends two members to parliament. It is 
143 miles W. by S. of London. Population 2621. 

LYMPH, s. [iymphe, Fr. lymph i, Lat.j in Anatomy, a thin, 
transparent, colourless humour, like water, secreted from the. 
serum of the blood in all parts of the body, returning to it 
again by its own ducts, called lymphatics, and supposed to be 
the immediate matter of nutrition. 

LYMPHATIC, s. [lymphalir/nc, Fr.] a slender, pellucid 
tube or vessel, whose cavityis contracted at unequal distances, 
inserted into the glands of the mesentery, and serving to con¬ 
vey the lymph to the blood. 

LY'MPHEDUCT, s. [lympha and ductus, Lat.] a vessel 
which conveys the lymph. 

LYNN REG Iff or Kiny’s Lynn, a populous and flou¬ 
rishing town of Norfolk. The situation of this town, near 
th*. fall of the Ouse into the sea, after having received seve¬ 
ral other rivers, of which some are navigable, gives it an 
opportunity of extending its trade-into eight different coun¬ 
ties, by which many considerable cities and towns, viz. Pe¬ 
terborough, F.lv, Stamford, Bedford,.St. Ives, Huntingdon, 
•St. Neots, Northampton, Cambridge, St. Edmundsbury, and 
the N. pait of Bucks, as well as the inland parts of Norfolk 


and Suffolk, are supplied with heavy goods, not only of 
home produce, as coals and salt from Newcastle, but also 
of merchandise, imported from abroad, especially wine, of 
which two articles, viz. coals and wine, this is the greatest 
port for importation of any place on all the eastern coast of 
England, and those wherein the Lynn merchants deal more 
largely than any town in England, except London, Bristol, 
and Newcastle. In return for this, Lynn receives back all 
the com which the counties just mentioned produce, for 
exportation; and therefore sends more of it abroad than 
any port, except Hull. The foreign trade of the merchants 
here is very considerable, especially to Holland, Norway, 
and the Baltic, and also to Spain and Portugal, anil formerly 
they drove a good trade to France, till it. was turned off, by 
treaties on one hand, and prohibitions, high duties, &c. on 
the other, to Spain and Portugal. The harbour is safe when 
shifts are in it, but diflieult to enter, by reason of the many 
flats and shoals in the passage: but they are well buoyed, 
and good pilots are always ready. Its air is unwholesome, 
on account of its vicinity to the fens. The streets are nar¬ 
row, but well paved, and it has a good market-place, and a 
nolile old town-house and exchange. It is 102 miles N. by 
E. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Saturday. Inha¬ 
bitants, 13,370. Returns 2 members. 

LYNX, s. [Lat.] a wild beast, spotted all over its body, of 
a very quick and piercing sight. 

LY'ONS, a large, ancient, and famous city, in the depart¬ 
ment of the Flume and Loire, the most considerable in the 
kingdom, next to Paris, for beauty, commerce, and opu¬ 
lence, and is seated at the confluence of the rivers Rhone 
and Saone, bv the side of two high mountains. It was 
founded about the year 42 15. C. by the Romans, who made 
it. the centre of the commerce of the Gauls. About the year 
1-15, it. was totally destroyed by fire, but was rebuilt by the 
munificence of Nero. Many antiquities are still observed, 
that evince, its Roman origin. Lyons was the sec of an 
archbishop, and, before, the. revolution, contained about 
160,000 inhabitants, upwards of 30.000 of whom were em¬ 
ployed in various manufactures, puticularly of rich stuffs 

of the most exquisite workmanship, in silk, gold, silver, iX-c. 
The. houses in general are high and well built; it has 6 gates 
and 4 suburbs, 4 abbeys, 50 eonvenls, 3 public schools, 
a college of physic, an academy of arts and sciences and 
belles iettres, a society of agriculture, and a veterinary 
school, In June, 1703, the Lyoncsc revolted aguiust the 
national convention, and sustained, with great bravery, an 
active siege of two months. But the. inhabit:!nts were obliged 
to surrender on (lie Kill of October following. In the siege, 
a great part of the city was icdnced to ashes by an inces¬ 
sant bombardment; and, when taken, it became a prey to 
the merciless victors. The miserable victims, too numerous 
for the individual operation of the guillotine, were driven in 
great numbers into the Rhone, or hurried m crowds to the 
squares, to be massacred by fire-arms and artillery. It is 
supposed that not lu ;s than 70,0:'0 persons were put to death 
or exiled. In April, 1834, tumults broke out in Lyons, 
which originated with the combined workmen, under the 
name of Mutucllists, backed by the republican party. A 
civil war was carried on within the town between the popu¬ 
lace and the regular troops from the 8th to the 14th, when 
the strong positions of the insurgents were with great diffi¬ 
culty taken. The devastation anti slaughter were excessive 
Whole streets and many public buildings were demolished 
by the artillery. The damage sustained in this conflict was 
estimated at nearly a hundred millions of francs. Lyons 
is a place of very great trade, and has four celebrated fairs 
every year. It derive* vast advantages from the rivers it 
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stands upon, and is 70 miles S. by \V. of Geneva, and 220 
S. E. of Paris. Eat. 45. 4(i. N. Ion. 4. 55. E. 

LYRE, t..\lyte, l''r. lyra, Lat.] a harp: the invention of 
this instrument is ascribed to Jub.il by Barnes, who gives us 
the history of the variations it underwent from his time to that 
jf Anacreon. 

LY'RIC, or LY'RICAL, a. [lyricus, Lat.] something set for, 
or sung to, the harp. 

LY'RIC, s. a species of poetry, consisting of songs set or 
sung to the lyre, and was something like our airs, odes, or 
songs; a person who writes lyric poetry, odes, or songs. 
LY'RIOISM, s. a lyric composition. 

LY'RIST, s. [/yrisfes, l.at.] a musician who plays upon the 
lyre or harp. 

M. 

M is the 12th letter, and 9th consonant, of the English 
alphabet: it is pronounced by striking both lips toge¬ 
ther, whereby the breath is intercepted, and strongly forced 
through the mouth and nostrils jointly. It is one of those 
consonants called liquids, or half-vowels, and in English 
words never loses its sound. In the beginning of words it 
admits no consonant after it, except in some Greek originals, 
nor does it follow any in that case. In some words, the sound 
of n after it is lost, as in nulumn, solemn, condemn, A - c. As a 
numeral it stands for 1000, and with a dash over it, thus >f, 
for a thousand thousand, or a million. In contractions of 
words, we find it thus, M. A. mar/isler urtinm, master of arts; 
MSS. manuscripts. In physical prescriptions, it signifies rnn- 
nipulns, a handful; and at the end of a recipe, it means misce, 
mix or mingle. 

MAC, #. an Irish word, signifying a sou, and frequently 
begins surnames. 

MACAO, a town of China, in the province of Canton, 
seated in an island at the entrance of the river Tae. The 
Portuguese have been in possession of the town and har¬ 
bour since the early part of the 17th century. The houses 
are low, but lmilt alter the. same maimer as in Europe. 
The Portuguese ill this island are properly a mixed breed, 
having taken Asiatic women to their wives. Here is a Por¬ 
tuguese governor, as well as a Chinese mandarin. The 
former nation pays a tribute of 100,000 ducats for the liberty 
of chasing their own magistrates, Ac. The city is defended 
by three forts, built upon eminences; the works are good, 
Lat. 22. 4. N. Ion. 113. 11. K. The population is about 
40,000 Chinese, and 5000 Europeans. 

MACARO'NI, 8. [Itul.] an egregious fop. 

MACAROO'N, s. [mnearonr, Ital.J a confused heap; a 
huddle of several things together; a coarse, rude, clownish 
fellow. “ To hear this macaroon talk on in vain." Donne. 
Hence the macaronic style, iu Poetry, is a low style, wherein 
the language is designedly corrupted, and consists of a hodge¬ 
podge of different tongues. A kind of sweet biscuit made of 
flour, almonds, eggs, and sugar. 

MACASSAR, a town and harbour on the S. W. const 
of the island of Celebes, capital of the kingdom of the same 
name. The houses are all of wood, and supported by thick 
posts to preserve them from inundations; and they have lad¬ 
ders to ascend into them, which they draw up when they have 
entered. The roofs are covered with very large leaves, so that 
the rain cannot penetrate;. It is seated near the mouth of a 
large river, which runs through the kindom from N. to S. In 
the year 1814, it was taken by the British. Lat. 5. 9. S. Ion. 
119. 64. E. 

MACA'W, s. in Ornithology, the name of a large species 
of parrot, distinguished by the length of its tail. Also a 


species of palm-tree, very common in the Caribbee Islands 
where the negroes pierce the tender fruit, whence issues a 
pleasant liquor; and the body of the tree aflbrds a solid 
timber, supposed by some to be a suit of ebonv. 

MACCLESFIELD, a large handsome town of Cheshire, 
with manufactures of cotton, mohair, twist, hatbands, buttons, 
and thread. Here are several mills for the winding of silk, 
and a considerable manufactory of mohair billions. It is 
seated at the edge of a forest, of the same name, near the river 
Bollin, 30 miles E. of Chester, and 107 N. NV. of London. 
Market, on Monday. Inhabitants 23,129. Elects two members. 

MACE, s. [m«sa, Lat.] an ensign of authority borne hi - 
fore magistrates, made of silver, and sometimes having an 
open crown at the top. A kind of spice, of a thin, flat, 
membranaceous substance, an oleaginous ami yellowish colour, 
an extremely fragrant and agreeable smell, a pleasant but 
acrid and oily taste ; being the. second covering of the nutmeg, 
and used in medicine as a carminative, stomachic, and uslrin- 

S‘“t. 

MA'CKALE, s. ale spiced with mace. 

M.VCEBEARER, one who eariies the mace before a 
magistrate. 

MA CD DO'XIA , a province of Turkey, bounded by Ro¬ 
mania and Bulgaria on the E. the Archipelago and Thessaly on 
the S. Servia and Bulgaria on the N. and Albania on the AV. 
The air is dear, sharp, and wholesome, and the soil is for the 
most part feitile. Salunichi (anciently Tliessalonica) is the most 

considerable town. 

To MACERATE, r. a. [maeero, Lat.] to make lean: to 
wear away; to mortify: to steep a thing till it is almost dis¬ 
solved, either with or without heat. 

MACERATION, s. \mnc( ration, Fr.] the net of wasting or 
making lean; mortification. In Medicine, an infusion, with or 

without heat, whereby the ingredients are intended to be almost 
dissolved. 

MACIIIAVE'LIAN, a. according to the principles of Ma¬ 
chined ; er.ifiv, subtle, cunning. 

MACI1IAV K'l.IAMJSM, X. the dieliineor piinci|di.s bi d 
down by Machiavcl, in bis Prince, or the practice of politics; 

or doing any thina- to Compass a desiun, vvilluait any rtguid to 

the peace or welfare of subjects, the dictates of honesty and 
honour, or the precepts of religion. 

MACHINAL, lua-shee-nui, a. (from wnihina, Lat.] veValii'g 
to machines. 

To MACHINATE, mak-i-nato, v. a. [maehinur, l.at.] Vo 
plot, contrive, or devise. 

MACHINATION, s. [mnchinalio. La'.] a plot, artifice, or 
wicked contrivance. 

MACHl'NE, ma-shcen, s. [machh.it, Lat] a contrivance < r 
piece of workmanship, consisting of seviral parts, compnsrd 
with art, and made use of to produce motion, so as lo save 
either time or force ; an engine. 

MACHINERY, s. any'workmanship of a variety of parts; 
an engine, of which the several parts are sit in inotii n bv 
some principle contained in itself. In I’oetiv, that pair, 
which the deities, angels, or demons, perform. In theatric: 1 
exhibitions, the engines made use of to introduce persons, 
in a surprising manner, on the stage; or the contrivanris 
made use of to shift the appearance of things, so as to cause 
astonishment. 

MA CHINIST, s. [machincste, Fr.] a constructor of orgie s 
or machines. 

MA CH Y'NLETH, a town of Montgomeryshire, in N. 
Wales, with a market On Monday. It is 206 miles N. NY. 
of London. I’opuluiu n 2303- 
MA'CILENT, a. [madlentus, Lat.] lean. 

MA'CKEREL, j. [mackcreel, Belg.] a well-known salt- 
7 0 
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water fish, commonly in season in the months of May and 
June. 

M.A'CKEREL-BACK, s. a low word, applied to a person 
that is tall and slender. 

MA'CROCOSM, s. [/tnxpuc and Koapa c, Gr.] the great world, 
ur universe, in opposition to the microcosm, tire world of 
man. 

MACTA'TION, s. [mactaius, Lat.] the act of killing for 
sacrifice. “ A sacrifice ur mactalion .” 

MA'CULA, s. [Lat.] a spot. In Physic, any spot on the 
skin. 

To MA’CULATE, v.-a [macula, Lat.] to stain; to spot. 

MACULATION, s. [maculatio, Lat.] a stain; a spot; a 
taint. “ There’s no maculation in thy heart.” Shak. 

MAD, a. [gemand, Sax.] disordered in the mind, or deprived 
of the use of reason. Figuratively, enraged or hurried away by 
any violent and unreasonable desire. 

To MAD, v. a. to deprive of reason; to raise to such a pitch 
of passion that a person is not under the government of reason; 
to make furious, or enrage. Ncuterly, to run mad, or become 
furious. 

MADAGASCAR, an island lying on the eastern coast 
of Africa, about 800 miles in length, and from 120 to 200 
in breadth. The inhabitants in the interior arc black. 
Their hair is long and curled, at least on the coasts; and 
there are some likewise of a yellowish complexion, who 
have neater features than the rest. The island is uneven 
and hilly, but the face of the country is one of the most 
agreeable in the world. It is extremely populous; yet they 
have, no cities or towns, but a great number of villages, a 
small distance from each other. Tlu-ir houses are huts, 
with doors so low, that a boy of 12 years old cannot enter 
them without stooping. They have neither windows nor 
eliitnnevs, and the roofs are covered with reeds or leaves. 
Their furniture consists of a few baskets, to put their neces¬ 
saries in. There are a great many petty kings, whose 
riches consist in cattle and slaves, and they are often at war 
with each other. Great quantities of iron and steel are 
found throughout the island; as also throe sorts of gold. 
The rivers and brooks are licit in various kinds of precious 
stones. The productions of the island are, the raven, a 
kind of palm-tree known only in Madagascar, the top of 
which is prepared and eaten like a cabbage palm, and of 
the ribs of its leaves they Ibnn the walls of their houses; 
rice, barley, sugar-canes, white pepper, ginger, cocoa-nuts, 
grapes, saffron, several kinds of gums, five different kinds 
of honey, and a variety of plants unknown to Europeans. 
Buffaloes run in herds, and there are great numbers of 
sheep, whose mutton is finely tasted, as well as goals, kids, 
and other kinds of useful quadruped animals, but neither 
elephants, tigers, lions, nor horses. Large crocodiles, 
monkeys, wild hoars, eami leons, lizards, locusts, insects, 
birds, and fish, are numerous. The chief employment of 
the inhabitants is in building, in gold and iron works, mak¬ 
ing of earthenware, spinning, weaving, cordage, fishing, 
hunting, and in agriculture. The language has an affinity 
with the Arabic, the Arabs having conquered the island 
about 300 years ago. The French have vainly attempted 
to settle here. Lat. from 12. 0. to 2.5. 30. S. Ion. from 44 
30. to 50. 34. E. The late king Hadama governed the island . 
he abolished the slave-trade, and encouraged the luhours of 
the missionaries. The population does not exceed 6,000,000. 

MA’DAM, s. [ma dame, I’r. my lady] a term of compliment 
to women of every degree. 

MA'DBRAIN, or MA'DBRAINED, a. disordered in mind; 
hot-headed. * 

MA'DCAP, s. a madman; a wild, hotbrained person. 


To MA'DDEN, v. n. to become wild, furious, or pad. 
Actively, to make mad; to enrage, or make furious. 

MA'DDER, s. a plant, with oval perennial leaves, smooth 
on the upper surface, and four at each joint of the stem; 
the blossoms are yellow. The great bastard and crosswort 
madder are species of goosegrass. The little field madder 
is a species of redwort. 

MADE, part. pret. of Make. 

MA DEFA'CTION, s. [from madefucio, Lat.] the act of 
making wet. 

To MA'DEFY, v. a. [madtfio, Lat.] to moisten; to make 

Wet. 

MADE'IRA, an island of tire Atlantic Ocean, principal 
of a group called the Madeira*, and subject to the Portu¬ 
guese. The climate is more temperate than in the Canaries, 
and the soil more fertile in wine, sugar, fruits, &e. but less 
so in corn, though infinitely better watered with springs 
and rivers. Spring and autumn reign here together, and 
produce flowers and fruit throughout the year. It abounds 
in every kind of tropical and European fruits; ns oranges of 
all sort's and dimensions, lemons of a prodigious size, bana¬ 
nas, citrons, peaches, nectarines, apricots, figs, plums, me¬ 
lons, apples, and strawberries, that grow wild in the moun¬ 
tains with astonishing profusion ; grapes, which are as large 
as our common plums, and remarkable for their peculiar 
flavour. The oranges are of a sanguine red: this species 
is produced from the common orange bud, ingrafted on the 
pomegranate stock. There is likewise a kind of pear found 
here, not bigger than u walnut, and very crisp. The sugar¬ 
cane is also cultivated with success, though not in any con¬ 
siderable quantity. The cedar-tree is found in great abun¬ 
dance: it is extremely beautiful; most of the ee ; lings and 
furniture at Madeira are made of that wood, which yields a 
very fragrant smell. The dragon-tree is a native of this 
island, as are also mastic and other gums. Flowers nursed 
in the English green-houses grow wild here in the fields : 
the hedges are mostly formed of myrtles, roses, jessamine, 
and honeysuckle, in everlasting blossom; while the larkspur, 
the fleur-de-lys, the lupine, &e. spring up spontaneously in 
the meadows. There are very few reptiles to be seen in the 
island; the lizard is the most common. Canary-birds and 
goldfinches are found in the mountains; of the former, num¬ 
bers are sent every year to England. But Madeira is prin¬ 
cipally celebrated for its excellent wine, which, moreover, 
keeps best in the hottest climate under the torrid zone. For 
this reason the inhabitants of the West. India Islands, that 
can a fiord it, drink little else ; and the. Madeira wine that is 
brought to England is thought to be worth little, unless it 
have first made a voyage to the East or West Indies. These 
wines are of different kinds, differing; both in taste, colour, 
and strength. The exports of this article, and the profits 
on it, are immense, and bring a large revenue to the king 
of Portugal. In Madeira are made the finest sweetmeats 
in the world; all kinds of fruits being here candied in the 
most exquisite perf.ctiou. Madeira is well watered; and 
the inhabitants are about 100,000, good-natured, sober, 
frugal, and indolent. Funchal is the capital of this island, 
which is about 150 miles in circumference, aud lies in 16 dee. 
W. Ion. and 13 deg. N. lat. 

MA'DELEY, a town in Shropshire, situated near the iron 
bridge in Colcbrook Dale, 8 nines N. N. AV. of Bridgeuortli, 
and 143 N. W. of London. 

MA'DEMOISF.I.LK, s. a French appellative, given pro¬ 
perly to the wives of gentlemen, but now generally to the 
younger and unmarried women. 

MA’DHOUSE, «. a house where mad people are cured 
or confined. 
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MA'DID, a. [madidut, Lat] wet, moist, damp, 

MA'DLY, ad. in a furious, raging, or lunatic manner. 

MA'DMAN, i. a person deprived of the use of reason. 

MA'DNEP, t. a plant of which there are two sorts, one 
called cow's parsnep, and the other with narrow leaves called 
the jagged madnep. 

MADNESS, s. a disordered understanding; the state of a 
oerson out of his senses; fury, wildness, or rage. 

MADRAS , or Fort St. George, called by the natives 
China-patam, a fort and town of the peninsula of Hindoo- 
stan, on the coast of Coromandel, built in the reign of 
Charles II. by order of the English East India Company, 
under the superintendence of Sir William Langhorn; some 
writers, however, assert, that it was first settled in 1640, 
and afterwards enlarged in the reign of Charles II. It is 
the principal settlement of the English on the E. side of the 
peninsula, and is a fortress of very great extent, including 
within it a regular well-built city. It is close on the mar¬ 
gin of the sea, from which it has a rich and beautiful appear¬ 
ance ; the houses being covered with a stucco culled chu- 
num, which in itself is nearly as compact as the finest mar¬ 
ble, and, as it bears as high a polish, is equally splendid 
with that elegant material. There is a second city, called 
the Black Town, nearly 4 miles in circuit, separated from 
Madras by the breadth of a proper esplanade only. Ma¬ 
dras, in common with all the European settlements on this 
eoast, has no port for shipping; the co ist forming nearly a 
straight line; and it is incommoded also with a high and 
dangerous surf. The citadel here, which was planned by 
Mr. Robins, and is situated in the Middle of the White, 
or English Town, is one of the best, fortresses in possession 
of Ihc British nation. The town is also encompassed with a 
strong wall, of the same stone with which the citadel is built, 
defended by batteries, bastions, half-moons, and flankers; 
the whole mounted with upwards of 200 pieces of cannon 
and mortars. Opposite the west gate of the citadel are bar¬ 
racks, and a convenient hospital for the company’s soldiers ; 
and at the other end of the barracks is a mint, where the com¬ 
pany coin gold and silver. The territory under the authority 
of the governor of Madras, comprises twelve millions of souls 
It was taken by the French in 1746, but restored by the 
treaty of Aix-la-Cliapelle. Lat. l.i. 5. N. Jon. 80. 30. R. 

MADRID, the capital of Spain, in New Castile, situat¬ 
ed on the Manzanares, the bunks of which, in the environs, 
afford an agreeable shade, coolness, and verdure. It was 
formerly an obscure place, belonging to the archbishop of 
Toledo; but the purity of the air engaged Charles V. anti his 
successors, to chuse it for their residence. It is seated in a 
large plain, surrounded by high mountains, but has no wall, 
rampart, or ditch. The houses are all built with brick, and 
the streets are long, broad, and straight, and adorned at 
proper distances with handsome fountains. There are above 
100 towers or steeples, in different places, which contribute 
greatly to the embellishment of the city. Tin; royal palace 
is built on an entrance, at the extremity of the city. The 
finest square in Madrid is the Flara Mayor, which is spa¬ 
cious and regular, surrounded with 136 houses, five stories 
high, and of an equal height. Every stage is adorned with 
a handsome balcony, and the fronts are supported by co¬ 
lumns, forming a piazza round the square. Here the mar¬ 
ket is held, and here they had their famous bull-fights. How¬ 
ever, it is observable, that the very finest houses have no 
glass windows, they being only lattices. The Parade, which 
is the public airing place, is shaded with regular rows of 
poplar trees, and is watered with 23 fountains. Here the 
Stately Spaniards make the most brilliant display of their 
Inery. Philip II. built a large and magnificent bridge over 


the river; which river being exceedingly small, has occa¬ 
sioned a great many jokes. The city of Madrid contains 15 
gates, 18 parishes, 35 convents of monks, and 31 of nuns; 
39 colleges, hospitals, or houses of charity, 7398 dwelling- 
houses,’ and about 160,000 inhabitants. There are four 
academies in Madrid; the Academy of Belles Lotties; the 
Academy of Spanish Historical Monuments; the Academy 
of the Fine Arts, Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; anil 
the Academy of Medicine ; which last is held in no great es¬ 
teem. l,at. 40. 25. N. Ion. 3. 32. W. 

MA'DRIER, s. in War, is a thick plank, armed with iron 
plates, having a cavity sufficient to receive the mouth of the 
petard when eharged, with which it is applied against a gate, 
or other thing intended to be broken down. 

MADRIGAL, s. [ madrigal , Span, and Fr.] originally a 
pastoral ; at present, a little amorous poem or song, eonlain- 
mg a certain number ofunequ.d verses, not. confined either to 
the scrupulous regularity of a sonnet, or the subtiliy of an 
epigram, hut con.dsliug of some t< uder and delicate, \et sim 
pie thought properly expressed. 

MAD WORT, a pl.mt with purple blossoms ; railed 
also small wild hugloss, great goosegrass, and German 
inadwort. 

MAELSTROM, a very extraordinary and dangerous 
whirlpool on the coast of Not wav, in lat 68. deg. N. Of 
the situation of this whirlpool we have the billowing account 
from Jonas Ramus; “ The mountain of Helleggm, in |.o- 
foden, lies a league from the island of Yer, and betwixt these 
two runs that large and die.idful stream, called Muskootrum, 
from the island Moskoe, which is in the middle of ir, toge¬ 
ther with several circumjacent isles, as Amhaao a, half a 
quarter of a league northward, Iflcsen, lloch.hn, Kirlul.olm, 
Suarvcn, and Bucklmlm. Moskoe Iks about half a quarter 
of a mile south of the island of Yer; and betwixt them these 
small islands, Otteiliolm, Fliim in, Sandriesi n, and Stock¬ 
holm. Betwixt Lolodcu and Moskoe, the depth of the wa¬ 
ter is between 36 and 40 fathoms; but on lb • otlu-r side, to¬ 
ward Yer, tin* depth decreases so as not to atlord a conve¬ 
nient passage for a vessel, without the risk of splitting on the 
rocks, which happens even in the calmest weather. When 
it is flood, the stream rims up the country between l.ofodi n 
and Moskoe with a boisterous rapidity ; but the roar of its 
impetuous ebb to the sc.i is scarce equalled by the loudest 
and most dreadful cat.tracts, the noise being heard several 
leagues oil, and the vortices or pit* arc of such extent and 
depth, that if a ship comes within its nttr.r lion, it is inevi¬ 
tably absorbed, and carried down to the bottom, and there 
beat to pieces against the rocks ; and win n the water relaxes, 
the fragments thereof are thrown up a::.tin. But these in¬ 
tervals of tranquillity are only at the turn of the ebb and 
flood, in calm weather, and last but a quarter of an bom, 
its violence gradually returning. When the stream is most 
boisterous, and its fury heightened by a storm, it is danger¬ 
ous to come within a Norway mile of il; boats, ships, and 
vatches having been carried away, by not guarding against it 
before they were within its reach, it likewise happens fre¬ 
quently', that whales come too near the stream, and are over¬ 
powered by its viole..ee, and then it is impossible to describe 
their bowlings and bellowings, in their fruitless struggles to 
dis ngage themselves. A hear once attempting to swim 
from Lofoden to Moskoe, with a design of proving upon the 
sheep at pasture in the island, afforded the iike spectacle 
to the poopl •; the stream caught him, and bore him down, 
while lie roared terribly, so as to he heard on shore. Large 
stocks of firs and pine trees, after being absorbed by the cur¬ 
rent, rise again, broken and torn to such a degree as if 
bristles grew or them, Tliis ulainly shews the bottom In 
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consist of craggy rocks, among which they are whirled to 
and fro. The stream is regulated by the flux and reflux of 
the sea; it being constantly high and low water every six 
hours. In the year 1645, early in the morning of Sexagesima 
Sunday, it raged with so much noise and impetuosity, that on 
the island of Moskov, the very stones of the houses fell to the 
ground.” 

MAASTRICHT, a large, ancient town of the Nether¬ 
lands, formerly belonging to the duchy of Lorrain. It was 
afterwards united to the duchy of Brabant, although insu¬ 
lated in (In; bishopric: of Liege. The town-house and other 
public buildings are handsome, and the place is so well 
defended by detached bastions, horn-works, entrenchments, 
numerous redoubts, ravelins, a good covered way, &c. that 
it is justly reckoned one of the strongest fortresses in Eu¬ 
rope. Near it are large stone quarries, in which are sub¬ 
terraneous passages of great extent, capable of containing 
40,000 persons. It is seated on the river Maese, which sepa¬ 
rates it from Wyck, and with which it communicates by a 
handsome bridge, 46 miles E. of Brussels. It was, till lately, 
capital of the department of the Lower Meuse, Lat. 50. 51. N. 
Ion. 5. 46. E. Population about 20,000 

MAGAZl'NE, s. [magazine, Pr.] a store-house; generally 
applied to an arsenal, or place wherein military stores are laid 
up; a miscellaneous pamphlet, so called from a periodical 
miscellany, or collection of various pieces, generally published 
monthly. 

MAGE, s. [magus, Lat.] a magazine. 

M'AGDALEN, s. a name, applied to a penitent prostitute. 
Magdalen-houses, or hospitals, are places set apart for the re¬ 
ception of such. It is supposed, however, by some, that there 
is not sufficient authority from the history of Mary Magdalen 
in Scripture to apply this epithet. 

MA'GDF.liUllQ, a large, well-built, and trading town of 
Lower Saxony, capital of a duchy of the same name. In the 
cathedral is a superb mausoleum of Otlio the Great. The ca¬ 
thedral square is ornamented with large elegant houses, and its 
area is well paved. Here are different manufactories of cotton 
and linen goods, stockings, hats, beautiful leather gloves, to¬ 
bacco and suulf; but the principal are those of woollen oid 
silk. It is happily situated for trade, having an easy commu¬ 
nication with Hdinbuigh by the Elbe, and lying on the road 
between Upper and Lower Germany. It was taken by storm, 
in Ki.11, by the imperial general Tally, who burnt the town, 
and massacred the inhabitants, of whom only 800 escaped out 
of 40,000; and many young women plunged into the Elbe to 
escape violation. It is strongly fortified, having, among other 
works, a citadel seated on an island in the river Elbe, 
and is 120 miles S, E. of Hamburgh. Lat. 52. 11. N. Ion. 
11. 45. E. Population 35,000. 

MA'GDEBLIlG, a duchy in Lower Saxony, about 60 miles 
iit length, and 30 in breadth, subject to the king of Prussia, 
and containing nearly half a million of inhabitants. It 
produces fine cattle, and the country affords several mines of 
pit-coal; and the salt springs are so rich, that they arc able to 
supply all Germany with that commodity. 

MAGELLAN, a famous straight of South America, dis¬ 
covered in 1520 by Fcrdinando Magellan, a Portuguese in 
the service of Spain. It has many safe harbours in it, with 
narrow entrances, and vast large bays, sheltered so closely 
on all sides by high mountains, that ships may ride safely 
in them without the least anchor. The Spaniards call 
the country to the N. of the Strait, Terra Magellanica, and 
reckon it part of Chili. They had a fort and garrison upon this 
straight, but the men all perished through cold and want of 
provisions. 

MA'GGOT, s. [ magrod , Brit.] a small kind of worm 


of a whitish colour, found in nuts, ifcc. which’’turfts into * fly. 
Figuratively, a whimsey; caprice; an odd fancy. V 

MA'GGOTTINESS, s. the state of having, pr abounding, 
with maggots. 

MA'GGOTTY, a. full of maggots. Figuratively, whimsi¬ 
cal; capricious ; > fantastical; fanciful. Sykon. Fantasti¬ 
cal, implies a rambling from true taste, through execss of deli¬ 
cacy, or an unseasonable search after something better. Whim¬ 
sical, means an affectation of singularity. By maggotty is 
understood a great inconstancy, or sudden change of taste. 
Fanciful, implies a certain revolution of humour, or a particu¬ 
lar wav of thinking. 

MAGI, s. [Persian] a title given to the ancient philoso¬ 
phers among the Persians, who were the chief personages 
in the kingdom, and had the whole management of public 
affairs. 

MA'GIC, s. [magicus, Lat. ] in its primary sense, the 
doctrine of the ancient magi among the Persians; the know¬ 
ledge of the secret operations of the powers of nature, or a 
science which teaches to produce surprising and extraordi¬ 
nary effect?. A correspondence with bad spirits, by means 
of which a person was able to perform surprising things; 
sorcery. 

MA'GIC, a. aetiug by the co-operation of evil spirits; act 
ing by irresistible influence. 

MAGICAL, a. acting or performed by secret and in¬ 
visible powers, either of nature, or the agency of evil 
spirits. 

MA'GIC A f.LY, ad. by the assistance or co-operation of 
evil spirits ; according to the rules of magic, or the practice of 
magicians. 

MAGI CIAN, s. [magicus, Lat.] a conjurer; necromancer; 
enchanter; one skilled in magic. 

MAGISTERIAL, a. [from mngis/cr, Lat.] such as be¬ 
comes a master; also lofty, arrogant, proud, or imperious. 
Tii Chemistry, prepared chemically, or alter the manner of a 
magistery. 

MAGISTERIALLY, ad. in a proud, imperious, or insolent 
manner. 

MAGISTERIALNESS, s. the quality of ordering in a 
proud, haughty, and insolent manner. 

MA'GiS'rRllY, ,v. [magisterium, Lat.] in Chemistry, a very 
fine powder made by solution and precipitation. 

MA'GISTRACY, s. [magistrafus, l.at.] the office or dignity 
of a person who is charged with authority or government 
over others. 

MA'GISTRATE, s. [magistratus, Lat.] a person publicly 
invested with authority, or the government of others. 

MA'GNA-CHA'RTA, Mag-na-Kar-ta, s. [Lat.) the great 
charter of the liberties and laws of England; its origin may 
be derived even from Edward the Confessor, and was con¬ 
tinued by Henry I. and Lis successors, Stephen, Henry II. 
and king John; but that more particularly meant by this 
word was granted in the ninth year of Henry HI. since 
which, Sir Edward Coke ohserves, that, even in his days, it 
had been confirmed above thirty times. 

MAGNA'LITY, s. [magnalia, Lat.] a great thing; some¬ 
thing above the common rate. 

MAGNANI'MITY, s. [magnani.mitc, Fr. magnanimitas, 
Lat.] greatness of soul; a disposition of mind exerted in con¬ 
temning dangers and difficulties, in scorning temptations, and 
despising earthly pomp and splendour. 

MAGNA'NIMOUS, a. [magnanimus, Lat] courageous ; 
generous; brave. 

MAGNANIMOUSLY, ad. with greatness of mind and 
contempt of dangers, difficulties, pleasures, and external 
pomp. 
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UAONE'SIAf k- in Medicine, a fine white earth prepared 
by calcination,; and much used to correct acidities in the 
stomach. 

MA'GNET, *. [tnaanes, tat,] the loadstone.- * 
-MAGNETIC, or MAGNE'TICAL, a. relating to the 
loadstone; having the quality of attracting bodies like tlie 
loadstone..'; 

MA'GNETISM, s. the attractive power of the loadstone ; 
the power of attraction. Also the name given to a species of 
quackery, introduced some years ago, and now fallen into 
disrepute, in which the patient was ufilctcd by sympathy, 
and thrown into fainting-fits, and deliriums, with a view to 
promote the cure of certain disorders, 

MAGNIFI'ABLK, a. capable of being extolled or praised. 
Not often used. 

MAGNIFIC, or MAGNl'FICAL, a. [magntfiens, Lat.] 
noted; illustrious; grand, or noble. 

MAGNI FICENCE, s. [magui/iccntw. I,at.] grandeur of 
appearance, consisting in buildings, clothes, or furniture; 
splendour. 

MAGNI'FIOENT, a. [ maynijicns , Lat.] grand in ap- 
pearanee; striking the eye with an appearance of richness, 
pomp, or splendour; (bud of splendour, or an appearance 
of riches. 

MAGNI'FICF.NTLY, ad. pompously; splendidly. 

MAGXl'FICO, s. Utah plural maynijicoes] a grandee of 
Venire. 

MA'GNIFIF.R, s. one that praises or extols a person. In 
Optics, a glass which increases the apparent size of any 
object. 

To MA'GNIFY, v. a. [magnifico, Lat.] to make great; 
to extol with praise; to exalt; to elevate or raise higher in 
esteem. In Optics, to make a thing appear larger than its 
real apparent size. 

MA'GNITUDE, s. [magnitudo, Lat.] greatness, applied 
to size; comparative hulk; size. Grandeur or sublimity, 
applied to sentiment. 

MA'GFIE, s. a bird party-coloured with black and white, 
sometimes taught to talk. Figuratively, a person who talks 
to excess. 

MAHOGANY, s. a well-known wood, in great esteem for 
its beauty and durability, the produce of a species of the 
cedar-tree, brought from Honduras and other parts. 

MAHOMETANISM, s. the system of religion broached 
by Mahomet, and still adhered to by his followers. Sec 
Alcoran. 

MA11RA TTAS, the name of two large states of India, 
which derive their name from Mahrat, an ancient province; 
of the Deccan. They are called the Poonah, or Western 
Mahrattas; and the Berar, or Eastern. Collectively, they 
occupy all the southern part of Hindoostau Proper, with a 
large proportion of the Deccan. Mahva, Cuudeisli, Visia- 
pour, and part of Orissa; the principal parts of Berar, 
Guzcrat, and Agimere; and a small part of Dowlatabad, 
Agra, and Allahabad; are comprised within their extensive 
empire, which extends nearly from sea to sea, across the 
widest part of the peninsula ; and from the confines of Agra 
northward, to the river Kistna southward; forming a tract 
of ubout 1000 miles long, and 700 broad. The western 
State, the capital of which is Poonah, was divided among a 
number of chiefs or princes, under a peishwa, or head, whose 
authority was merely nominal. Nagpour is the capital of 
the Eastern Mahrattas. As the power of the Mogol in India 
declined, the peishwa of the Mahrattas and his confederates, 
under pretence of supporting the empire, formed an alli¬ 
ance to drive the English out of India. Hencd arose the 
wars from 1774 to 1807, with Hyder Ali, Tippoo Saib, and . 


Scindia, so distinguished by the names of Welleslev, Lake, and 
other British heroes; and terminating in the complete sub¬ 
jugation of the Indian empire, which, in 1KI7, the Marquess 
of Hastings proclaimed as vested in the British government. 

MAID, or MALDEN, s. [urnden, Sax.j a virgin ; a woman- 
servant. A fish, a species of skate. 

MAI DEN, a. consisting of virgins ; fresh ; new; unused; 
unpolluted. 

MA'IDKN, an edged instrument formerly used in some 
countries, partieularlv Scotland, for the beheading of crimi¬ 
nals. It. appears to have been revived in the machine used 
by the French, and called the guillotine. 

MA'I DKMIAIU, s. in Botany, a genus of the ferns. The 
great golden maidenhair is a species of tiic hairmoss. 

MA'lDKNllKAD, or MA'IDENHOOI), s. the stale or con¬ 
dition of a maid or pure virgin; virginity. Figuratively, 
newness; freshness; an unpolluted state. 

MA'IDESUEA I), anciently Smith Ealinyton, a town of 
Berkshire, seated on the Thames, on the great western road, 
carrying on a great trade in malt, meal, and timber, in their 
barges, to London. It is 12 inibs E. by N. of Heading, and 
26 W. of London. Market, on Wednesday. l’opul, 1)54. 

MA'IDKN LIP, s. an herb. 

MA'IDF.NI.Y, a. like a maid ; modest; gentle: timorous. 

MAIDMAR1AV, s. a kind of dance, sc called from a 
buffoon dressed like a man, who plays tricks. 

MA'IDSKKVANT, *. a woman or female servant. 

MA' IDSTOXE, a considerable borough of Kent, which 
contains 15,508 inhabitants. It is a large place, consisting ot 
lour principal streets, which intersect each other at the 
market-cross, with a jail and county hall. In the ancient 
Britons’time, it. was reckoned their third chief city, having 
been a station of the Romans. By means of the Medway, it 
enjoys a brisk trade in exporting timber. Hour, apples, nuts, 
and other commodities of the county, particularly Imps, ot 
which there are numerous plantati ns around it, as well as 
orchards of cherries. Here are likewise some capital paper- 
mills, and a .numdactorv of linen thread, originally intro¬ 
duced by the Flemings. The tide Hows quite up to the town, 
and brings up barges of 50 or 60 tons. It is seated on the 
river Medwav ; 5) miles S. of Rochester, 20 W. of Canter¬ 
bury, and 84 X. E. bv F.. of London. Market on Thurs¬ 
day, and another market on the second Tuesday iit every 
month. Returns 2 members. 

MAJE'STIC, or MAJKSTICAL, a. august; noble; groat; 
stately; pompous; sublime; elevated or lofty. 

MAJESTICALLY, ad. with dignity or grandeur; with 
loftiness of style or sentiments. 

MA'JKKTY, x. [majrstas, I.al.] greatness; dignity; power 
or sovereignty; the tide given to kings and queens. 

MAIL, s. [mnil/e, Fr.j a coat of steel net-work worn for 
defence ; an armour ; a bag or postman’s bundle of letters. 

To MAIL, v. a. to arm, or dress in a coat of mail; to 
cover as with armour. 

To MAIM, v. a. [mrhaigner, old F’r.] to cut off any mem¬ 
ber ; to hurt or wound. 

MAIM, s. the act of cutting off a limb, or disabling a 
person by a blow. 

MAIN, a, \magne, old Fr.] principal or chief; vast; 
gross, or containing tin chief part. 

MAIN, s. the gross, bulk, or greatest part. Force, from 
meycn. Sax. “ With might and main" Hudih. A hand at 
dice, from matins, Lat. The great sea, as distinguished from 
bays and rivers. The continent. 

MAINLAND, *. the continent 

MAI'NLAND, an island of Scotland, and one of the 
Shetland isles, being the principal of them, is 60 miles 
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long', and 10 or 12 broad. It is pretty fertile and populous, 
and the seas abound with excellent fish. Lerwick is the 
capital. 

MAI'NLY, ad. chiefly or principally; greatly or powerfully; 
hugely; mightily. 

MAINMAST, s. the chief or middle mast of a ship. 

MAINPERNABLE, a. bailable. 

MAl'NPERNOR, s. a person to whom one in custody 
is delivered, upon his becoming bound for his appearance; 
a surety or bail. 

MAl'NPRISE, (the s is pronounced like z) s. [main and 
pris, Fr.] in Law, the receiving a person into friendly cus¬ 
tody, who otherwise must have gone to prison, on security 
given that he shall be forthcoming at a certain time or place 
appointed. It differs from bail, because a person is in this 
case said to be at large from the day of his being mainprised 
until the day of appearance; but where a person is bailed till 
a certain day, he is in law always accounted to be in the ward 
of his bail till that time, who may, if he please, keep him under 
confinement. 

To MAl'NPRISE, v. a. to receive a person into friendly 
custody, by giving security for his appearance at a certain time 
appointed. 

MAINSAIL, s. the sail of the mainmast. 

MArNSHEKT, s. the sheet or sail of the mainmast. 

To MAINTAl'N, v. a. [ maiiitenir , Fr.] to preserve or keep; 
to defend or hold out; to vindicate or justify ; to support or 
keep up; to supply with the conveniences of life; to assert 
positively 

MAINTAINABLE, a. defensible; justifiable. 

MAINTAl'NEIt, *. one that supplies another with the con¬ 
veniences of life ; one that defends a place against an enemy ; 
one that asserts and supports any doctrine. 

MAINTENANCE, s. [maintenant, Fr.] a livelihood; a 
sufficiency to supply the conveniences or necessaries of 
life; support, protection, or defence; continuance without 
failure. 

MAINTOP, s. the. top of the mainmast. 

MAl'NTOP-GALLANT-MAST, s. a mast half the length 
of the maintop-mast. 

MAINTOP-MAST, s. a mast half the length of the main¬ 
mast. 

MAI'NYARD, s. the yard of the mainmast. 

MA'.JOR, a. [the comparative of magnus, Lat.] great in 
number, quantity, extent, quality, or dignity. 

MA'JOR, s. in the Army, an officer above the captain, and 
the lowest field-officer. In Logic, the first proposition in a 
syllogism. A person who is of age to manage, his own affairs ; 
tlie eldest of two. 

MAJORATION, s . the act of making greater; increase; 
enlargement. 

MAJCliCA, an island belonging to Spain, in the Medi¬ 
terranean sea, between Tvica and Minorca, the largest of those 
anciently called Belearcs, about .00 miles in length and 35 in 
breadth. It is mountainous in the N. and W. parts, but 
fertile, producing corn, oil, honey, saffron, cattle, fish, rabbits, 
partridges, deer, wild fowl, horses, Ax. The whole island is 
encompassed with watch-towers. It is temperate and whole¬ 
some, but the excessive heat frequently occasions a scarcity. 

It has no considerable rivers, though there are a great many 
fine fountains and wells, and several good harbours. The 
inhabitants arc about 136,000. The capital, Palmas con¬ 
tains a population of 33,000. 

MAJOR-DOMO, s. [Ital.] one who occasionally holds the 
place of the master of a house; a master of a family. 

MA'JOit-GliNERAL, s. a general officer of the second 
rank, who receives the general’s orders, gives them to the 


majors Of brigades, and commands on the left when there 
are two attacks at a siege. 

MAJORITY, *. [majoritax, Lat.] the state of being greater; 
the greater number; foil age; office of a major; ancestry. 

MAIZE, s. Indian corn, formerly the principal grain in many 
of the American states. 

To MAKE, v. a. [preter. and participle passive made; 
macan, Sax.] to create; to form of materials; to compose ; 
to do, perform, practise, to use ; to cause to have any quality, 
or bring into any state. To compel, or force, followed by 
a verb. “ Made to rise.” Locke. To sell, so as to gain. 
“ He makes five marks.” Shak. To make away, to kill or 
destroy. “ Make away bis brother.” Shak. To transfer. 
“ Debtors to some friends make all away." Waller. To make 
amends, to recompense, or repay. To make free with, to treat 
without ceremony. To make good, to maintain, defend, justify, 
fulfil, or accomplish. To make light of, to consider as ol no 
importance or consequence. To make love, to court. To 
make merry, to feast, or partake of a jovial entertainment. 
To make over, to transfer; to settle in the hands of trustees. 
To make of, to produce from; to account, or esteem; to 
cherish, or foster. What to make of, is, how to under¬ 
stand. To make out, to clear up, explain, or solve a diffi¬ 
culty ; to prove, or evince. To make sure of, to look upon, 
or consider, as certain ; to secure the possession of. 7o make 
a way, to force a passage; to introduce ; to proceed. “ We 
could make little or no way.” To make up, to get together; 
to reconcile ; to repair; to shape; to supply; to accomplish, 
conclude, or complete. 

MAKE, s. form; shape; nature. 

MA'KEBATK, s. [fiom make and bate, or debate ] a person 
who excites quarrels. 

MA'KER, s. the Che.itoii ; one who produces any 
thing; one who sets a person or thing in an advantageous 
state. 

MA'KEFFACE, s. one who reconciles persons at variance; 
a peacemaker. 

MA'KFAVEIGHT, s. any tiling thrown in to make up 
weight. 

MALACCA, called by the ancients the Golden Cherso- 
vesus, a large peninsula in Asia, bounded on the N. by 
Siam ; and on all other sides by the ocean; about 500 miles 
in length, and from 60 to 150 in breadth. It produces few 
commodities for trade, except tin and elephants’ teeth ; but 
there are a great many excellent fruits and roots, which yield 
good refreshment for strangers that call here. The pine¬ 
apple is the best in the world, and the nianjostain is a deli¬ 
cious fruit, in the shape of an apple, whose skin is thick and 
red. The rambostan is of the size, of a walnut, with a very 
agreeable pulp ; and the durian, though it. lias not a pleasant 
smell, yet it has a very delicious taste. They have pit lity of 
cocoa-nuts, whose shells will hold an English quart; besides 
lemons , oranges, limes, sugar-canes, and mangoes. There 
is but little corn, and sheep and bullocks are scarce; but 
pork, poultry, and fish, are pretty plentiful. The religion 
of the natives is a mixture of Mahometanism. Their lan¬ 
guage is peculiarly soft, and is as common in the Indies as 
the French is in Europe, being very easily acquired, because 
it has no inflections either in nouns or verbs. The interior 
inhabitants, who arc for the. most part savages, have aban¬ 
doned themselves, with desperation, to the most ferocious 
habits, taking delight in doing mischief to their neighbours. 
The Dutch have been masters of the town of Malacca, situ¬ 
ated on the S. W. coast, since 1610, when they took it from 
the Portuguese, after a six months’ siege. While in posses¬ 
sion of the latter, it was famous all over India and Europe ; 
being, after Goa and Ormuz, by far the richest city in the 
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Indies, and a groat market for all the different commodities 
produced in Japan, China, Formosa, Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Ginm, Lucon, Amboyna, &c. During tiie late war, it was at¬ 
tacked and taken by the English. Lat. 2. 12. N. Ion. 104. 
12. E. 

MA'LACHI, Ma-la-ki, a canonical book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and the last of the twelve lesser prophets. This pro¬ 
phet distinctly |>oiiUed out the Messiah, who was suddenly to 
come to his temple, and to be introduced by Elijah the pro¬ 
phet, that is, by John tho Baptist, who came in the power and 
spirit of Elias, or Elijah. 

MA'LACHITE, Ma-la-kite, s. a stone, sometimes entirely 
green, but lighter than the nephritic stone, so as to resemble 
the leaf of the mallow, fia\ii\ii, Gr. from whence it has its 
name. 

MA'LADY, s . [maladie, Fr.] a disease; a disorder in the 
body; sickness. 

MALA'NDERS, s. [from mnl couture, to go ill, Ital.] a 
disease in horses, consisting of a dry scab in the pastern. 

MA'LAPEIIT, o. saucy; quick in making replies, but im¬ 
pudent and saucy. 

MA'LAPERTNESS, s. liveliness or quickness in making 
reply, attended with sauciness. 

M A'LA PERTLY, ad. saucily ; impudently. 

To MAI.A’XATE, i>. a. [peXiirrirui, or fia\<iTru), Gr.] to soften 
or make soft any body. 

MALAXATION, s. the act, of softening. 

MALDEN, atici utlv Cnmrhidnitum, a populous town of 
Essex, the first. Homan colony in Britain, and the scat of some 
of the old British kings, situated near the confluence of the 
Clielmer with the Blaekwater. Vessels of 400 tons burden 
come up to the haven to unload ; the colliers, however, lie in 
deep water below the town, and the coals arc fetched up in 
lighters. Malden carries on a considerable trade in corn, 
coals, iron, wine, brandy, rum, deals, and chalk rubbish. 
The population is 3831, and it sends two members to par¬ 
liament. It is 10 miles E. of Chelmsford, and 3/ N. E 
of London. Market on Saturday. 

MALDIVE ISLANDS , a cluster of islands said tolre 1000 
in number, S. \V. of Cape Comorin, in the Indian Sea. Hie 
northernmost is in lat. 7. (i. N. Ion. 73. 4. E. The principal 
of them, called Mule, about a league and a half in circum¬ 
ference, is the most fertile, and the residence of the prince ; 
it is situated nearly in the centre. These islands arc small, 
and mostly uninhabited. The inhabitants arc a mixture of 
Arabs and Indians of Malabar. They supply vessels with sails 
and cordage, cocoa-nuts, oil, honey, dry fish, tortoise shell, 
aud especially cowries. 

MALE, a, [ mule , Fr.] belonging to the lie-sex, opposed to 
female ; the he of any species. 

MALE, s. the he of any species. 

MALE, in composition, implies ill, and is derived from male, 
I.at. male, old Fr. 

MALE-ADMINISTRATION, s . bad conduct or manage¬ 
ment of affairs. 

MALECONTENT, s. one dissatisfied with the measures 
of government; a fomenter of sedition in a state. 

MALECONTE’NTED, a. discontented; dissatisfied. 

MAl.ECONTE'NTEDLY, a. in a dissatisfied or discontent¬ 
ed manner. 

MALECONTE’NTF.DNESS, s. discontentedness; disaf¬ 
fection to a government. 

MAI.EDl'CTED, a. [maledie/us, I.at.] accursed; exe¬ 
crated. 

MALEDI CTION, s. [maledictio, Lat.] a curse; execra¬ 
tion ; the act of denouncing or wishing evil to a person. 

MALBFA'CTION, s. r from male and facia, Lat] a crime. 
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MALEFA'CTOR, s. [ malefactor , Lat.] an evil doer; an 
offender against the law; a criminal. 

MALEFIC, a. [malrfcus, Lat.] mischievous, hurtful. 

MALEPRA'CTICE, a. any practice contrary to settled 
rules or customs. 

MALEVOLENCE, s. [malevoleatia, Lat.] ill-will; an in¬ 
clination to hurt. 

MALK'VOLKNT, a. [malevohts, I.at.] ill-disposed towards 
another ; inclined to do another a mischief. 

MALEVOLENTLY, ad. after a manner which shews an in¬ 
clination to hurt. 

MA'LICE, s. [malice, Fr. malilia, Lat.] deliberate mischief; 
a long continual desire of hurting others. 

MAId'Clors, a. [nialUieiix, Fr. maliliosus, Lat.] preserv¬ 
ing a continual propensity and resolution towards revenge, or 
injuring others. 

MALl'CIOUSLY, ad. iti a manner which shews an habi¬ 
tual thirst of revenge, or a deliberate intention of doing mis¬ 
chief. 

MALl’ClOrSNKSS, s. the quality of brooding long upon 
injuries, and being obstinately bent for some time to do a per¬ 
son a mischief. 

MALIGN, ma-line, a. [malii/mis, Lat.] ill disposed to¬ 
wards any one ; strongly and obstinately bent to do a person 
mischief. In Medicine, infectious, pestilential, or fatal to the 
body. 

To MALI'GN, ti. a. to regard with envy or malice ; to do 
a mischief; to revenge. 

MALI'GNANCY, tna-lig-naii-ev, s. malice; unfavour,ible- 
ness. In Medicine, a destructive tendency. 

MALIGNANT, a. [>W«/«>/»L Fr.] envious; unfavour¬ 
able; malicious; revengeful. In Medicine, mortal, or en¬ 
dangering life. 

MALIGNANTLY, ad. in u malicious or mischievous man¬ 
ner. 

MALI'GNEK, ma-Ii-ncr, s. one who is obstinately bent to 
do another a mischief; a person who censures in a sarcastic 
manner. 

MALI'GNITY, s. [mnliijuilc, Fr.| hurtfulness or evilness 
of nature; a disposition obstinaulv bad or malicious. In 
l’hysic, a quality which endangers or threatens life. 

MALIGNLY, ud. curiously; with malice, or an obstinate 
inclination to do ill. 

MA'LKIN, s. [from mnl, a contraction of Mari/, and kin, 
a diminutive termination] a kind of mop made ot clouts, with 
which linkers clean their ovens. Figurutiiciv, a figure made 
up of rags ; a dirty wcncli. 

MALL, [malleus, Lat ] a stroke or blow. “ Give that 
reverend head a mall." lludih. A mallet. A walk where 
they formerly used to plav with mails aud balls, (and then 
pronounced mill) whence the malt in St. James s Park, and 
Pall-mall near his majesty’s palace at St. James’s. In this 
last seuse the word is derived from moll , 1*1. a walk paved with 
shells. 

To MALL, t’. a. to heat or strike with a mall. See 
Maul. 

MA'LLARD, s. [ malart, Fr.] the drake or male of the 
species of wild duel s. 

MALLEABI LITY, s. the quality of bearing to be beaten, 
and spreading under the strokes of the hammer. 

MA'LLEABLE, a. [ malleable, Fr.] capable of enduring tbe 
strokes of a hammer, and being variously formed thereby. 

MA'LLEABLENESS, «. the quality of being hammered 
into various forms. 

To MA'LLEATE, v. a. [Irom malleus, Lat.] to hammer; to 
forge or shape by the hammer. • 

MA LLET, s. [malleus, Lat.] a wooden bummer. 
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MA'LLINQ , a town in Kent with a market on Saturday. 
It is 6 miles W. of Maidstone, and 29 E.by S of London. 

MA’LLOWS, s. [matlewe, Sax.] There are several species 
of this plant; the small, dwarf, common, vervain, and musk 
mallows, are the only species native in England, properly so 
called. The sea-tree mallow, is a species of the lavateru of 
Linneus. 

MA'LMSBURY, originally Maidulphsburgh, and bycorrup- 
tion Malmsbury; in an ancient manuscript, however, called 
Adbelmbirig , an ancient town in Wiltshire, which drives a 
considerable trade in the woollen manufacture. It was long 
famous for its abbey, which flourished in great weulth, ex. 
ceeding all in the county in size, revenues, and honour. Its 
abbot was mitred, and sat in parliament. The memory of 
Aldhelm, its first abbot, the favourite of the great Saxon 
king Athelstan, and whom he procured to be canonized after 
his death, is still kept up by a meadow near this town, 
called Aldhelms Mead. King Athelstan amply endowed the 
abbey, granted the town large immunities, and chose it for 
his burying-place; he was buried accordingly under the 
high altar of the church, and his monument still remains in 
the nave of it. It is pleasantly situated on the river Avon, 
which almost surrounds it, and over which it has six bridges, 
26 miles E. by N. of Bristol, and 95 W. of London. Market 
on Saturday. Population 2293. Elects 2 members. 

MA LMSEY, s. [so called from Malvasia, where it is pro¬ 
duced] a luscious wine ; sack. 

MA'LO, ST. a sea-port in the department of Iile and Vi- 
iaine, on a small island, united to the main land by a narrow 
mole or causeway, 6 or 700 yards in lengths it has a large 
well-frequented harbour, but difficult of access, on account of 
the rocks that surround it, and is a rich trading place, strong 
by nature and art towards the sea, and defended by a citadel. 
It is 206 miles N. W. of Paris. Lat. 49. 39. N. Ion. 1. 
57. W. 

MA'LPAS, a town of Cheshire, with a market on 
Monday. It is 12 miles S. E. of Chester, and 166 N. E. of 
London. Population 5127. 

MALPLAQU ET, a village of the late Austrian Hainaulf, 
famous for the dearly purchased victory, gained Sept, lltli, 
1709, by the allies under the duke of Marlborough and prince 
Eugene, over the French, commanded by the marshals Villars 
and Bouftlcrs. The confederates took 40 colours and stand¬ 
ards, 16 pieces of artillery, and a great number of prisoners. 
It is 8 miles S. E. of Mons. 

MALT, s. [ mealt , Sax.] barley steeped in water till it sprouts, 
and then dried in a kiln. 

MALTA, an island in the Mediterranean, between 
Africa and Sicily, 20 miles in length, and 12 in its great¬ 
est breadth. It was anciently little Jess than a barren 
rock; but such quantities of soil have been brought from 
Africa and Sicily, that it is now become fertile!. It has 
excellent vines, lemons, fruits, cotton, plenty of honey, 
good pastures, considerable fisheries, sea-salt, and a pro¬ 
fitable coral fishery. However, they sow but little corn, 
because they purchase it cheap in Sicily. It is very populous, 
the number of inhabitants being more than 120,000 upon a 
terrifory of about 170 square miles. They speak a corrupt 
Arabic, and in towns, Italian. After the taking of Rhodes, 
the emperor Charles V. gave this island to the knights 
of St. John of Jerusalem. 11 was attacked by the Turks in 
1565, who, after many dreadful assaults, from the 18th 
of May to the 13th of September, were obliged to aban¬ 
don the enterprise, after having expended 78,000 great shot, 
and lost about 24,000 men. The Christiana lost about 
5Q00^ men. The whole of this island is extremely well 
fortified. Malta was taken by Bonaparte on his way to 


Egypt, in 1798, but being anbaequently besieged by the 
British, it was surrendered after a blockade of two years, 
and at the peace of Paris in 1814, the possession of it by the 
British crown was confirmed. U is about 60 miles S. S. W. 
of Cape Passaro, in the island of Sicily. Lat. 35. 54. N. 
Ion. 14. 34. E. 

MA'LTMAN, or MA'LTSTER, t. one who makes or deal 
in mult. 

MA'LTON, a borough town in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, seated on the river Derwent, which was made navigable 
to the Ouse, by an act in the 1st of Queen Anne. It is com¬ 
posed of two towns, the New and the Old; containing about 
4173 inhabitants. It is 18 miles N. E. of York, and 213 
N. by \V. of London. Markets on Tuesday and Satur¬ 
day. Elects 2 members. 

MALVA'CEOUS, «. [from mtilva, Lat.] relating to mal¬ 
lows. 

MALVERSATION, s. [Fr.] a mean, base, wicked, and 
fraudulent trick or shift. 

MAM, or MAMMA', s. [mam, mammo ;/. mammwgs, Brit. 
mamma, Lat. This word is used as an address to a mother 
in almost all languages, and is therefore by Skinner sup|>oscd 
to be the language of nature, and the first word a child pro¬ 
nounces] a mother. 

MA'MMEE-TRKE, s. a tree with a rosaceous flower, which 
afterwards becomes an almost spherical fleshy fruit, containing 
two or three seeds inclosed in hard rough shells. 

MA'MMET, s. [a diminutive of worn] a puppet or doll; a 
figure dressed up. Obsolete. 

MA'MMEATED a. [mammeatus, Lat.] bating paps or 
teats. 

MA'MMIFOR.M, a. [from mammiformc, Fr. mamma, and 
forma, Lat.] naving the shape of a breast, pap, or dug. 

MAMMILLARY, a. [mummillaris, Lat.] belonging to the 
paps or dugs. 

MA'MMOCK, a large, shapeless piece; an offal or frag¬ 
ment of meat. 

To MA'MMOCK, v. a. to tear; to pull into pieces in such a 
manner as to raise squeamislmess in the beholder. 

M.VMMON, s. [Syr.] the god of riches. Figuratively, 
riches. 

MAN, s. [plural men ; man, mon, Sax.] a human being ; 
a male, opposed to a woman. A person full grown, opposed 
to a boy. A rational creature, opposed to a beast. Used, in 
a looscsen.se, for any one. “ A man would expect to find.” 
Addis. A moveable piece of wood, used in playing at chess 
or draughts. A male servant, of mona. Span, a slave. A man 
of ivar, is a ship of war. 

To MAN, v. a. to furnish, supply, or guard with men. 
Figuratively, to fortify or strengthen. 

MAN, an island in the Irish Sea, \V. of the coast of 
Cumberland, about 30 miles in length, and from 8 to 15 in 
breadth. It contains 17 parishes, called kirks, and the 
chief towns are Ramsay, Douglas, and Peel. The soil va¬ 
ries in different tracts, yet produces more corn than is suffi¬ 
cient to maintain the natives. The air, which is sharp and 
cold in winter, is healthy, and the inhabitants live to a very 
great ago. The commodities of this island are black cattle, 
wool, fine and coarse linen, hides, skins, honey, tallow, and 
herrings. The frosts here arc short, and the snow, espe¬ 
cially in lands near the sea, lies not long on the ground. 
Their cattle and horses are small, mid they have badgers, 
foxes, eagles, and mottled hawks. Here are several quarries 
of stone and thin blue slate, and some mines of lead, copper, 
and iron. Thin oat cakes are the common bread of the in¬ 
habitants. About the rocks of the island breed an incre¬ 
dible manner of all 6orts of sea-fowl, and especially on the 
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Calf of Man, an island 3 miles in circuit, before the S. pro* 
montory of Man, and separated from it by a channel 2 fun- 
longs broad- On this little island 5000 young puffins are 
generally tuken every year. The bishop is nominated by the 
duke of Athol, as heir of the eldest branch of the Stanleys, 
earls of Derby; but the sovereignty of the islund was pur¬ 
chased by the English government in 1765, whereby a free 
trade was permitted with England, and an entire stop put to 
the clandestine trade which they carried on, with prodigious 
success, with England and Ireland. He was formerly rec¬ 
koned a baron, but does not sit in the house of perns, although 
lie is allowed the highest seat in the lower house of convoca¬ 
tion. The language is a dialect of the Eme. In its civil 
government, the island is divided into si* sheadings, each 
having its proper coroner, who is entrusted with the peace of 
his district, and acts in the nature of a sheriff. It is 12 miles 
S. E. of Scotland, 30 N. of Wales, 35 W. of England, and 
40 E. of Ireland. Population 40,985. 

To MA'NACLE, v. a. to chain the hands ; to shackle. 

MA'NACLE.S, s. [manicles , Fr.] chains for the hands; 
shackles. 

To MA'NAGE, v. a. [menager, Fr.] to conduct or carry on; 
to train a horse to graceful airs ; to govern ; to rule or make 
tractable; to husband, or make the best of. Neulcrly, to 
superintend or transact. 

MA'NAGE, s. [montage, menage, Fr.] conduct, administra¬ 
tion ; use, instrumentality; government of a horse; discipline, 
governance. 

MA'NAGEAUl.E, a. easy to be used, wielded, or moved ; 
submitting to government; tractable. 

MA'NAGEA I3LENESS, s. the quality of being easily used 
or moved, or of submitting to instruction, government, or au¬ 
thority. 

MA'NAGEMENT, s. [menagcme.nt, Fr.] conduct; the 
manner of transacting or conducting any thing; prudence. 
Svnon. Management respects only private tilings trusted 
to the care of some one, to be employed for the profit of 
another, to whom he is to render an account. Direction 
relates to certain affairs, where a distribution, either of mo¬ 
ney, office, or whatever else is committed to the care of 
another, to preserve neeessaiy order. Administration re¬ 
fers to objects of greater consequence ; such as those of 
justice, or the finances of a state. It supposes a pre-emi¬ 
nence of employ, which gives power, credit, and a kind of 
liberty, in the department in which the person is engaged. 
Conduct points out some knowledge and ability, with re¬ 
spect to things; and a subordination, with regard to per¬ 
sons. Government, results from authority and dependence, 
and indicates a superiority of office, with a particular relation 
to policy. 

MA'NAGER, s. one who has the direction, conduct, or 
government of any tiling or person; a prudent or frugal 
person. 

MANAGERY, $. [menagerie, Fr.] conduct; direction; the 
manner in which any thing is transacted. Husbandry, or 
frugality. 

MANA'TION, s. [manatio, I.at.] the act of issuing from 
something else. 

MANCIIE, s. [Fr.] in Heraldry, a sleeve. 

MANCHESTER, (anciently a Roman station called Mnn- 
cunium) a large, populous, manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
containing, with its dependencies 232,578 inhabitants; in the 
town alone are 142,026 souls, and since the passing of the 
reform bill, it sends two representatives to parliament. It 
is a place of great antiquity, and in the time of Camden 
was famous for its population, market, and manufactures of 
studs; but it is now principally conspicuous as the centre 


of the cotton trade, an immense business, extending, in 
some or other of its operations, from Furness (where great 
cotton spinning-mills have been established) to Derby north 
and south, and from Leeds to Liverpool east and west. 
The laltours of a very populous neighbourhood are collected 
at Manchester, whence they are sent to London, Liver¬ 
pool, Hull, &c. These consist of a great variety of cot¬ 
ton, silk, linen, and mixed goods, fitted fur every market, 
both at home and abroad, and spreading over a great part 
of Europe, America, and the coast of Guinea, and bringing 
back vast profits to the country. To such perfection has 
the machinery for the spinning of cotton been brought here, 
that of one pound of that material 300 hanks of yarn have 
been spun, each hank containing 840 yards in length, mak¬ 
ing in the whole 252,000 yards, (upwards of 143 miles 
long!) The average number of banks to the pound, how¬ 
ever, is supposed to be 100, and the spindles employed in 
the whole town is stated to be 1,515,500, each producing 
on an average 10 hanks per week, and making an annual 
aggregate of 377,411,164 miles, sufficient to form a piece 
of muslin, five quarters wide, that would encompass the 
planet we inhabit! The manufacture of ticking, tapes, fillet¬ 
ing, and other small wares, of silk goods, and of hats, is 
also earned on at Manchester; from which various sources 
of wealth it lias attained greater opuli nec than anv other 
trading town in England. Its buildings (especially the more 
modern ones) are oil a proportional scale ol si/e and ele¬ 
gance. Its chief ornaments are, the Collegiate Church, a 
venerable pile, with a handsome lower, 8 capital bells, and 
a set of chimes ; having a warden, four fellows, two chap¬ 
lains. and two clerks:—contiguous to this is Clietlmni's 
Hospital, (commonly called the College.) for clothing, edu¬ 
cating-, and apprenticing 80 boys; to which is also attached 
a public library, containing 15,000 volumes.—Also the In¬ 
firmary, Dispeii: ary, Lunatic Hospital and Asylum, Lying- 
in-Hospital, House of Recovery for patients atlliitcd with 
fevers, and two Poor Houses, are charities highly honour¬ 
able to the town, and beneficial to their objects. Here is 
a largo prison called the New Hailey. This town abounds 
with libraries, and literary and philosophical institutions, 
some of which have attained considerable celebrity. Man¬ 
chester is governed by a hearibormigh, (called the borough- 
reeve,) and two constables chosen annually from the most 
respectable inhabitants, by a jury inipuiimlkd by the steward, 
at the Michaelmas court leet, which is held by the lord of the 
manor. There are here reckoned 12 cliurches, and several 
chapels, of the established religion, and a great manlier of 
chapels belonging to every denomination ot dissenters. By the 
river Irwell, over which i'l has a very ancient stone bridge, it 
has a communication with the Mersey, and in addition to its 
canal navigation, it now carries on a rapid inlercouisc with 
Liverpool by means of a rail-road. It is situated upon the 
rivers Irk,Medloek,aud Irwell, about 7 miles from the junction 
of the latter with the Mersey, and 185 N. N. \V of Loudon. 

MA NCHET, s. a small loaf of line bread. 

MANCHINEEL, s. [manchincllu. Span.] a tree which is 
a native of the AVest Indies, and grows to the size of an 
oak ; its w'ood is of a beautiful grain, will polish well, and 
last long, and is therefore much esteemed; in cutting 
down these trees, the iuice of the bark must be burnt out 
before the work is begun ; for it will raise blisters on the 
skin, and bum holes in linen; and if it should Hy into the 
eyes of the labourers, they are in danger of losing their 
sight. The fruit is of the colour and size of the golden 
pippin; many Europeans have sutlered, and others lost 
their lives, by eating it. The leaves abound with juice of the 
same nature; cattle never shelter themselves, and but lew 
7Q 
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vegetables grow, under their shade; yet goats eat this fruit 
without injury. 

To MA'NCIPATE, v. a. [mancipo, Lat.] to enslave, bind or 
tie, used with to. Seldom used. 

MANCIPATION, s. slavery; involuntary obligation. 

MANCIPLE, s. [manceps, Lat.] the steward of a society; 
particularly used of the purveyor of a college. 

MA'NDAMUS, s. [Lat. we command] a writ granted by the 
king, usually directed to the head of a corporation, college, &c. 
commanding a thing to be done, as the restoring of a disposed 
officer, &c. 

MA'NDARIN, s. a name given to the grandees or nobility 
of China. There are nine orders of them, in all supposed to 
amount to 33,000. 

MANDATARY, s. [maudaiairc, Fr.] he to whom the pope 
has, by his prerogative and proper right, given a mandate for 
his benefice. 

MA'NDATE, s. [ mandatum , Lat.] a command; a commis¬ 
sion, charge, or precept. 

MANDATOR, s. [Lat.] a director. 

MA'NDATORY, a. [mandatorius, Lat.] containing a com¬ 
mand, precept, or direction. 

MA'NDIBI.E, «. that may be chewed; eatable. 

MA'NDIBLK, s. [mandibula, Lat.] the jaw; the instrument 
of inunducution. 

MANDI BULAR, a. [from mandibula, Lat.] belonging to 
the jaw. 

MA’NDRAKE, s. [;mandragore , Fr.] a plant, the flower of 
which consists of one leaf in the shape of a bell, and is divided 
at the top into several parts ; the root is said to bear a resem¬ 
blance to the human form. 

MA'N DUEL, s. [maudlin, Fr.] a kind of wooden pulley, 
making a part of a turner’s lathe. 

To MA'NDUCATE, r. a. [mandur.o, Lat.] to chew ; to eat. 

MANDUCATION, s. [mandueatio, Lat.] eating ; chewing, 
or the action of the lower jaw. 

MANE, s. [tnarne, Bclg.] the long hair wliich hangs down 
on the necks of horses or other animals. 

MA'N-F.ATKK, s. one that eats human flesh; a cannibal; 
an anthropophagite. 

MA'N EG E, s. the exercise of riding the great horse. 

MA'N El), a. having a inane. 

MA’NKS, s. [Lat.] a ghost; or that which remains of a 
person after death. 

MA NFUL, n. bold ; stout; daring. 

MA'N FULLY, ad. in a bold, stout, or daring manner. 

MA'N FULNESS, s. the quality of behaving in a manner 
that shews undaunted courage and invincible resolution. 

MANGANESE, s. [manganesia, low I.at.] an iron ore of the 
poorer sort, of a dark iron-gray colour, very heavy, but very 
brittle, used by glassrnen for clearing glass. 

MANGE, s’, [mangcaison, Fr.] the itch or scab in cattle. 

MA NGER, s. [mangcoire <Fr.] a place or vessel in which 
the food of cattle is contained in a stable. 

MA'NGINEKS, s. the quality of having the mange. 

To MA’NGLE, v. a. [mangelen, Belg.] to cut and hack; to 
cut and tear piece-meal.; to butcher. 

MA'NGl.F., s. a machine to smooth linen with. 

MA'NGl.ER, s. one that hacks and destroys in a rude and 
butcherly manner. 

MA'NGO, s. [mangostan, Fr.] a fruit of the isle of Java, 
st me what resembling a melon, brought pickled to Europe. 

To MA'NGONIZE, i>. n. to buy and sell human beings. 

MA'NGY, n. affected with the mange. Scabby, applied tt 
beasts. 

MA'N-HATEll, s. one who hales mankind; a misan¬ 
thrope. 


MA'NUEIM, one of tbe most beautiful cities in the pula 
tinate of the Rhine, in die circle of the Lower Rhine. ■ The 
streets are ail straight, and intersect each other at right angles. 
The inhabitants are computed at 24,000. The town has three 
grand gates, adorned with basso-relievos. It is almost entirely 
surrounded by the Neckar and die Rhine, and the country 
about it is flat. The palace is a magnificent structure, con¬ 
taining a gallery for paintings, cabinets of antiquities and 
natural history, a library, treasury, and menage. Mnnheim is 
6 miles N. E. of Spire, and 10 W. of Heidelberg. Lat 49. 29. 
N. Ion. 8. 32. E. 

MANHOOD, s. virility ; the state or condition of a man ; 
human nature. The state of a male, opposed to woman-hood. 
The state of a person full grown, opposed to childhood. Cou¬ 
rage ; bravery ; resolution. 

MA'NIA, s. [pavla , Gr.] madness; a violent delirium with¬ 
out a fever. 

MA'NIAC, or MANI'ACAI., a. [maniacus, Lat.] raging with 
madness. 

MANIFEST, a. [manifeslus, Lat.] plain; open; publicly 
known. 

MA'NIFEST, s. [from manifestos, Lat] a declaration; a 
public protest; a manifesto. 

To MANIFEST, v. a. [manifesto, I.at.] to make appear; to 
make public; to shew plainly; to’discovcr. Synon. Manifest 
seems to convey a proof of what is made known, meaning to 
shew incontestably ; publish denotes only a simple declaration, 
but general; to proclaim is to make known by a formal and 
legal publication. 

MANIF’ESTA'TION, s. [maitiftstation, Fr. manifestatio, 
Lat.] a discovery; the act of publishing or making public; 
clear and undoubted evidence. 

MANIFES'TIBLK, a. easy to be proied or made evident. 

MA'NIFESTLY, ad. clearly; plainly; evidently. 

MA'N 1FESTNESS, s. clearness of evidence ; public noto¬ 
riety. 

MANIFESTO, s . [Ital.] a public protestation or declara¬ 
tion. 

MA'NIFOI.D, a. of different kinds; many in number; com¬ 
plicated. 

MA'NIFOLDI.Y, ad. in many respects. 

MANI'GLIONS, s. in Gunnery, two handles on the hack of 
a piece of ordnance cast after the German form. 

MANIKIN, s. [manniheii, Belg.] a little man. Not in use. 

MA NI J.I.A , a town or city, capital of the island of I.uconia, 
as weli as of the Philippine Islands, situated on a hay on the 
S. W . coast. It contains about 3000 inhabitants, exclusive 
of as many Chinese who live in the suburbs, and about as 
many more throughout the islands. There are 15 other 
suburbs, inhabited by Japanese and nations of various mixtures. 
The streets are broad, but frequent earthquakes have spoiled 
their uniformity. The citadel is in the shape of a triangle, 
having one bastion towards the sea, another towards the river, 
and a third at the \V. point, to cover the port, which is only 
fit. for small vessels, and there are good outworks. In 1762, 
Manilla was taken by the English, under Rear Admiral Comish 
and Col. Sir W. Drapier, and to save it from destruction, it 
was agreed to pay a million sterling; but this agreement was 
ungenerously disowned by the Spanish court. Lat. 14. 36. 
N. Ion. 120. 51. E. 

MA'NINUTREE, a town of Essex, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is 60 miles E. N. E. of London. Popul. 1237. 

MA NIPLE, s. [: manipulus , Lat.] a handful. Figuratively, 
a small band of soldiers. 

MANl'PULAR, a. relating to a maniple. 

MA'N-KILLER, s. a murderer. 

MANKl'ND, s. the human species. 
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MA'NLEKS, a. without men; not manned. 

MANLIKE, a. strong; vigorous; resembling a man full 
grown, and in his greatest perfection. 

MA'NLINESS, s. the appearance of a man full grown, and 
arrived at years of discretion; bravery; stoutness; dignity. 

MA'NLY, a. becoming a man; stout; brave, or with un- 
d unted courage and resolution. 

MA'NNA, s . [jij, Hebrew] is properly a gum, and is a 
honey-like juice, concreted into a solid form, seldom so dry 
but it adheres more or less to the fingers in handling. Its co¬ 
lour is whitish, yellowish, or brownish ; its taste is as sweet 
as sugar, with a sharpness that renders it very agreeable. It 
is the product of two different trees, but both the varieties 
of ash. The finest manna is that which oozes out of the 
leaves of that tree in August. Manna is the mildest and 
softest of all purges, and may be given to children, women 
with child, and to persons of the most tender constitutions. 

MANNER, s. fmnnier, Fr.] form, method, custom, habit, 
fashion. In Fainting, it is a habitude that, a man acquires in 
the principal parts of painting, the management of colours, 
lights, and shadows; but the best painter is he who has no 
manner at all; the good or had choice he makes is called //out. 
Manners, the plural, imports, in Poetry, the inclination, ge¬ 
nius, and humour, which the port gives to his person, and 
wherehy lie distinguishes his characters. Also, the general 
course of life a man leads, his morals or habits. Likewise, 
ceremonious behaviour ; studied eivilitv. 

MA'NNERLINKSS, s. the quality of behaving with civility 
or complaisance. 

MANNERIST, s. an artist who performs all his works in 
one unvaried manner. 

MANNERLY, a. [manierlick, Belg.] civil; complaisant; 
well-bred. Adverbially, in a civil or complaisant manner. 

MA'NNISH, a. having the appearance of, or becoming, a 
man. Figuratively, bold ; masculine. 

MA'NOR, s. [mannir, old Fr.] in Common Law, signifies a 
ruli! or government which a man hath of such as hold land 
within his fee. Touching the original of these Manors, it 
seems, that in the. beginning there was a certain compass or 
circuit of ground granted by the king to some men of worth, 
for them and their heirs to dwell upon, and to exercise some 
jurisdiction. Convll. 

MANSE,s \?na.nsio, I,at.]a parsonage house; farm and land. 

MANSFIELD, a well-built town in Nottinghamshire, seat¬ 
ed on the edge of the forest of Sherwood, is pretty large, has 
a great trade in corn and malt, and a considerable manufac¬ 
ture of stockings. 12 miles N. of Nottingham, and 123 N. by 
W. of London. Market on Thursday. Population 9426. 

MANSION, s. [mansio, I.at.j a place of residence; an 
abode or house. In Law, the lord’s chief dwelling house 
within his fee. 

MANSLAUGHTER, s. in its primary signification, murder, 
or destruction of the human species. In Law, the killing a 
person without malice prepense, as in a sudden quarrel, &e. 
See Homicide, 

MA'N-SI.AYER, s. one that kills another. 

MANSUE'TE, mans-weet, a. [nuuisuctus, bat.] gentle, 
tractable, good-natured. 

MA'NSU ETUDE, maus-we-tude, s. [mansuedo, Lat] gentle¬ 
ness, mildness, clemency. 

MA'NTEl., s. [mantel, old Fr.] work raised before a chim¬ 
ney, to conceal it. 

MA'NTELET, s. [Fr.] a short kind of rloak worn by wo¬ 
men. In Fortification, a kind of moveable penthouse, made 
of pieces of timber sawed into planks, which being about 
three inches thick, arc nailed one over another to the height 
of almost six feet ; they are generally cased with tin, and set 


upon little wheels; so that in a siege they may be driven be¬ 
fore the pioneers, and serve as blinds to shelter them fiom 
the enemy’s small shot; there are other mantelets covered on 
the top, whereof the miners make use to approach the walls 
of a town or castle. 

MANTI'GER, s. a large monkey or baboon. 

MA'NTLE, s. [ manlell , Brit.] a kind of cloak or loose cloth 
or silk thrown over the rest of the dress, worn formerly by ge¬ 
nerals, and at present used by nurses and midwives to carry in¬ 
fants abroad in. 

To MA'NTLE, v. a. to cloak; to cover; to disguise. 

To MA'NTLE, v. n. to spread the wing as a liawk in plea¬ 
sure ; to joy or revel; to be expanded or spread luxuriantly. 
To froth or ferment, applied to liquors. 

_ MA'NTLETREE, s. in Carpentry, the piece of timber lim¬ 
ning across the head of the opening of a chimney, and com¬ 
monly projecting from the wall, to hold china, &c. 

MANTO'LOGY, s. gift of prophecy. 

MANTUA, a famous city of Italy, seated on an island 
in the midst of a lake, and is very strong by situation us well 
as art, as there is no coming at it, evc. pt by two causeways 
which cross the lake. It is very laige, haling 8 gates, 4 
collegiate churches, 21 parochial' 14 other churches, and 
alms-houses, 11 oratories, 40 eonvi nts and numiciies ; and 
without the city, 3 parish (hurt lies, 2 other churches, and 7 
convents; also a quarter for the Jews to live in; and aboie 
16,000 inhabitants. The struts are lao.nl and straight, and 
the houses well built. It was greatly m tul (in its siik, and 
other manufactures; but they aic now im onsiderable, and 
the air in the summer-time is unwholesome. It is suited mi 
the river Mineio, and has an ttniversitv; 3.i miles N. F„ of 
Parma, 22 S. W. of Verona, and 22i) N. by W. of Hmih-. 
Lat. IA. 10. N. Ion. 10. A0. K. 

MA NTUA, s. [corrupted from minima, Fr.] a wwir.i,’., 
gown. 

MANTUA-MAKER, s. a person who makes gowns for wo¬ 
men. 

MA'NUAL, a. [manualis, I.at.] performed by the hand; 
used by the hand. 

MANUAL, s. [fiom manns, T.at.] a small book, such as 
may be easily carried in the hand. 

MANU'BIAL, a. [ manubhv , Lat.] belonging to spoil; takm 
in war. 

MANUBRIUM, *. [I.at.] a handle. 

MANUDUXTION, s. [manudnetio, Lat.] the act of guiding 
or leading bv the hand. 

MANUFACTORY, s. [from manns and facia, Lat.] a place 
wherein great numbers of people are assunbUd to work upon 
any particular sort of goods; a commodity, or any sort of 
work made by the hand. 

MANUFACTURE, s. [from manns and facia, Lat.] any sort 
of work made by the hand. 

To MANUFA CTURE, ?■. a. [manufacturer, Fr.] to pro¬ 
duce or work upon any thing bv the hands, or by art. 

MANUFACTURER, s. one who performs any work by la¬ 
bour of the hands ; or keeps great numbers of "men to work 
on any particular commodity. 

MANUMI SSION, s. [manumissio, Lat.] the act of giving 
liberty to slaves. ' 

To MANUMI ZE, or MANUMIT, v. a. [mammitto, I.at.] 
to set free or deliver from slavery. 

MANU'RABLE, a. that may be made better by cultivation. 

MANU'RAGK, s. cultivation. 

MANU'RANCE, s. agriculture or husbandry. Not in use. 

To MANU'RE, v. a. [manoitvrer, Fr.] to cultivate or in - 
prove ground by husbandry or manual labour; to dung or 
fatten land c ' 
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MANU RE, i. my thins laid on lands to enrich and fatten 
them. 

MANIFREMENT, a. the improvement of land by manual 
labour* or covering it with dung and other composts. 

MANU'RER, i. a person who enriches and improves land ; 
a husbandman. 

MA'NUSCRIPT, 3 . [manuscriptum, Lat.] a written book 
or copy, generally applied to such books as have never been 
printed. 

MA'NY, a. [comparative more, superlative most; matnig, 
Sax.] consisting of a great number; numerous; several. An 
indefinite number, preceded and followed by as ; all that. 
“ As many as were willing.” Exod. xxxv. 20. 

MA'NYCOLOURED, «. having various and different 
colours. 

MA'NYIIEADED, a. having several or a great number of 
heads. 

MA'NYTIMF.S, ad. often or frequently. 

MAP, s. [mappn, low Lat.] a geographical picture, or a 
projection of the globe, or part thereof, on a plain surface, 
representing the forms and dimensions of the several coun¬ 
tries, rivers, and seas, with the situation of cities, mountains, 
and other places, according to their respective longitude and 
latitude. 

To MAP, v. a. to make a map; to delineate a country, &c. 
on paper, &c. Little used. 

MA'PLE, s. [mapul. Sax.] a tree whose wood is used for 
many purposes, especially for ornament. 

To MAR, v. a. [amyrran, Sax.] to injure; to spoil, hurt, 
or damage. 

MARANA'THA, s. [Svr.] it signifies, the Lord comes, or 
the Lord is come: a form of threatening, cursing, and anathe¬ 
matising, among the Jews. 

MARASMUS, s. [pa/nuT/wc, Or.] in Medicine, extreme 
wasting or consumption of the whole body. 

MARA'VEDl, s. a small Spanish copper coin worth about 
half a farthing English. 

MARAU'DER, s. [Fr.] a soldier that roves in quest of plun¬ 
der; a plunderer; a pillager. 

MARAUDING, a. ranging about for pluutlcr. 

MA'RBLE, s. [marbre, Fr'j a kind of stone found in great 
masses, and dug out of quarries, of so hard and compact a 
substance, and so fine a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful 
polish, and is used in statues, chimney-pieces, &c. Small 
round stones played with by children. Figuratively, applied 
to a stone remarkable for sculpture or inscription. “’Ihe 
Arundelian marbles." 

MA'RBLE, a. made of marble ; variegated, or of different 
colours, like marble. 

To MA'RBLE, >>. a. [marbrer, Fr.] to paint with veins, clouds, 
or different colours, in resemblance of marble. 

MA'RBLED, a. something veined or clouded in imitation of 
marble. 

MA'RCASITE, s. [mnreasite, Fr.] a solid hard fossil of an 
obscurely and irregularly foliaceous structure, a bright glitter¬ 
ing appearance, and found in continued beds among the veins 
of ores, or iu the fissures of stone. It is very frequent in the 
mines of Cornwall, where the workmen call it modick; but 
more in Germany, where they extract vitriol and sulphur 
from it. 

MARCH, s. [from' Mars, I.nt.J the name of the third month 
of the year, reckoning January as the first. Till the alteration 
of style in 1564 among the French, and in 1752 in England, 
it was esteemed the first month, and the year began on the 
25th day of it. March is drawn in tawny with a fierce aspect, 
and a helmet on his head. 

To MARCH, v. n. [marcher, Fr.] to journey, applied to 


an army. To walk io a grave, solemn, and deliberate man 
ner. Actively, to put in motion, or make an army advance* 
to bring on in regular procession. 

MARCH, s. a motion, walk, or journey of soldiers; a 
grave and solemn ||0k; a tunc played on instruments 
during the march dir progress of an army ; signals for an 
army to move. In the plural, borders, limits, or confines 
of a country. 

MA'RCHER, s. [marcheur, Fr.] a president of the marches 
or borders. 

MA'RCIIIONESS, [in pronunciation the i is mute] s. the 
wife of a marquis. 

MA'RCIIPANE, s. [massepane, Fr.] a kind of sweet¬ 
bread or biscuit. 

MA'RCH), a. [ marcidus , Lat.] lean; pining. Withered, 
applied to plants. 

MA'RCOUR, s. [warror, Lat.] leanness; the state of 
withering; a consumption or waste of flesh. 

MAltE, s. [mare, Sax.] the female of a horse. A kind of 
stagnation which seems to press the stomach with a weight 
when asleep; derived from Mara, the name of a spirit, sup¬ 
posed by the northern nations to torment persons asleep; it is 
called the night-mare. 

MA'RKSCHAL, s. [Fr.] a chief commander of an army. 

MA'RESTAIL, s. in Botany, a plant with narrow leaves, 
growing in whorls round the joints, twelve or more at each 
joint; flowers equal in number to the leaves, consisting of only 
a chive and a point a I, without blossom or empdement, and a 
straight stem. It is found in muddy ditches and ponds. 

MA'RGARITE, .v. [ mnrgarita , Lat.] a pearl. 

MA ‘EGA TE, a sea-port of Kent, on the N. side of the 
Isle of Tliauet, within a small bay in the breach of the cliff: 
it has rapidly increased of late years, by the great resort to it 
for sea-bathing, the shore being level and covered with fine 
sand, well adapted for that purpose. Here is a salt-water 
bath, which lias performed great cures in nervous and paraly¬ 
tic cases, and numbness in the limbs. Great quantities of 
corn are exported hence, and vessels are frequently passing 
to and from the coast of Flanders. There are regular packet- 
boats and steam-vessels of several hundred tons, to and from 
London, some of which are elegantly litteil up. it is built on 
an easy ascent, (the principal street being near a mile in 
length) 14 miles N. of I)< al, and 71 E. by S. of Guidon. In¬ 
habitants, 6111. 10,TW. 

MARGE, MA'RGEN'T, or MA RGIN, s. [the last is most in 
use; from margo, Lat.] the border; a brink, edge, or verge; 
the border of paper in a book, which surrounds the page; the 
edge of a wound or sore. 

MA'RGINAL, a. [marginal, Fr.] placed or writ on the 
blank space or border of u book. 

MA'RGINATEI), a. [marginalus, Lat.] having a margin. 
MA'RGRAVE, s. [mark and gruff. Tout ] a title of sove¬ 
reignty in Germany, which signifies literally a keeper of the 
marches or borders. 

MA'RIGOLD, s. a yellow flower, so called from being de¬ 
voted, perhaps, to the Virgin. 

To MA'RINATE, v. a. [mariner , Fr.] to salt fish, and after¬ 
wards preserve it in oil or vinegar. 

MAIU'NE, a. f marinns , Lat.] belonging to the sea. 
MARI'NE, s. [from la marine, Fr.] sea affairs or forces; 
a soldier taken on board a ship to be employed in descents on 
land. 

MA'RINER, s. [from mare, Lat.] a seaman or sailor. 
MA'RJORAM, s. [marjorana, Lat.] a fragrant plant. 

In Physic, it is attenuant and detergent, and recommended 
in nervous cases, in diseases of the lungs, and in epileptic 
cases. There are two species of this plant native in England. 
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MA'RISH, s. [marrn , Fr. maersche, Dut.] a bog; a fen; 
a iwatnp; watery ground; a marsh ; a morass; a moor. 

MA'RISH, a. moorish; fenny; boggy; swampy. 

MARITAL, a. [from marital, Fr. maritus, Lay belonging 
or incident to a husband. . 

MARI'TIMAL, or MA'RITIME, afmarilimus, Lat.] per¬ 
formed at, or belonging to, the sea; bordering on the sea; 
naval. 

St. MARK’s Gospel, a canonical book of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the second of the four Gospels. St. Mark wrote his 
Gospel at Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in the year 
of Christ 44. He suffered martyrdom at Alexandria in Egypt, 
in the year 68. Some assert, that his remains were after¬ 
wards translated with great pomp from Alexandria, to Ve¬ 
nice. However, he is the titular saint and patron of that 
republic, who have erected a very stately church to his me¬ 
mory. 

MARK, s. [marc, Brit, mearc, Sax.] a token by which a 
tiling is known and distinguished from another; an impression; 
a proof or evidence; any thing which a gun or other missile 
weapon is directed towards; the sign by which a horse’s age 
may be discovered; a character made by those who cannot 
write their names. A piece of money valued at 13s. 4d. from 
marc, Fr. A letter of mark, or marque, a licence given by a 
king or state, whereby private persons are authorised to til out 
ships, and make reprisals on the subjects of another state, from 
marque, Fr. 

To MARK, v. a. [marquer. Fr.] to make an impression, 
character, or sign, by which a thing may be known or dis¬ 
tinguished from others; to note, observe, or take notice of. 
Ncuterly, to observe, or take notice of; to work letters or 
figures on linen, &c. 

MA'RKET, s. one that makes some sign, character, or im¬ 
pression on a thing; one that takes notice of a thing. 

MA'RKET, s. [anciently written mcrcul, of mcrcatus, Lat.] 
a public time or place wherein things are bought and sold; 
purchase or sale. Figuratively, price; rate. 

To MA'RKET, v. n. to deal at market either in buying or 
selling; to make? bargains. 

MARKETABLE, a. such as may be sold commonly in a 
market. * 

MA RKET-CROSS, s. a cross formerly set up where a mar¬ 
ket was held. 

MA'RKET-DAY, s. a day on which things are bought and 
sold in a market. 

MA'RKET-JEW,or Merazion, a town in Cornwall: mar¬ 
ket on Thursday. 285 miles from London. Population 1393. 

M.VRKKT-MAN, s. a man that goes to the market to buy 
or sell; one that understands dealing at a maikot. 

MA'RKET-PLACE, s. a place whew a ni.ckct is held. 

MA'IIKET-PRICE, or MARKET-RATE, s. the price 
at which any thing is commonly sold in or out of a 
market. 

MA'RKET-RAISIN, a town in Lincolnshire. Market on 
Thursday. Distant from London 151 miles. Population 1428. 

MA'RKET-TOWN, s. a town that has the privilege oi a 
stated market. 

MA'RKMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, s. a person skilled in hit¬ 
ting a mark. 

MARL, s. [marl, Brit.] a kind of clay, become falter and of 
a more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and by its 
having lain so deep in the earth, as not to have spent or weak¬ 
ened its fertilizing quality by any product. 

To MARL, v. a. to" manure with marl. 

To MART, v. a. [from marline] to bind untwisted hemp 
dipped in pitch round a cable, to guard it from friction. 

MARLBOROUGH, an ancient borough of Wiltshire, con¬ 


taining two parish churches, several commodious inns, and 
paved streets, with a population of 3426 souls. Mr. Camden 
mentions an ancient custom here, viz. that every freeman, at 
his admission, gave to the mayor a couple of greyhounds, two 
white capons, and a white bull. It is seated on the river 
Kennet, 43 miles E. of Bristol, and 74 W. of London. Markets 
on Wednesday and Saturday. It returns two members. 

MA'RLINE, s. [meant, Sax.] a long wreath of untwisted 
hemp, dipped in pitch, with which the ends of cables are 
guarded, to preserve them from friction. 

MA'RLINESPIKE, s. a small piece of iron, used in fasten¬ 
ing ropes together, or in ojiening the bolt of a rope, when a 
sail is to be sewed to it. 

MA'RLOW, GREAT, a town of Buckinghamshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It [sends two members to parliament; 
and is 31 miles W. of London. Here is a royal military college 
for cadets. Population 4237. 

MA'RLPIT, r. a pit out of which marl is dug. 

MA'RLY, n. abounding with marl. 

MA'RMALADE, or MA KMALET, s. [marmalade, Fr.] a 
confection of plums, oranges, quinces, &e. cut aud boiled with 
sugar. 

MARMO'RA , or The White Sea, between Europe and Asia, 
which cotnmiinic.ites with the Straits of Gallipoli, and the 
Strait of Constantinople. It is 90 miles in length, and 44 in 
breadth, and was anciently called the Propontis. 

MARMORA TlON, s. [marmor, Lat.] incrustation with 
marble. 

MARMO'REAN’, a. [ mannoreus , I.at.] made of marble. 

MA'RMOSKT, s. marmouset, Fr.] a small monkey. 

MA'RMOT, or WARM OTTO, s. [Ital.] Ray says that this 
is the mus Al/iinns, which absconds all the winter, and lives 
upon its own fat. 

MAROONS, a name given to those negroes who, on the 
conquest of Jamaica in the time of Cromwell, deserted their 
Spanish masters, and betook themselves to the mountains, re¬ 
solving to live in a state of independence. This, in 1738, was 
conliimod to them by treaty, and a distinct portion of land 
allowed them for their residence; but as their friendship was 
never sincere, a general revolt took place in 1795, which (by 
ihe help of blond-hounds!) was quelled in the following year, 
when fiOO of them were transported to Halifax in North 
America. 

MA RQl’ESAS, a group of islands in the South Sea, first 
discovered by Mcinl.m.i, a Spaniaid, in 15! 15. 1 hey are 5 

in number, and named St. Christiana, Magdalena, Domi¬ 
nica, St. Pedro, and Hood. Captain Cook lay some time at 
the first of these, in 1774. Ihe natives are of a tawny 
complexion, hut look almost black, from being punctured 
over the whole body. They go almost naked, having only 
i small piece of cloth, perieetly resembling that made by 
the people of Otalicile, round their waist and loins. Their 
beard and hair are of a fine jet black, like those of the other 
natives of the torrid zone. The island, though high and 
steep, has many valleys, which widen towards the sea, and 
arc covered with fine forests to the summits of the interior 
mountains. The products of these islands, are bread-fruit, 
bananas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, scarlet beans, paper mulbcr- 
riers, of the bark of which their cloth is made, causarinas, 
with other tropical plants and trees, and hogs and fowls. 
They have also plcn.y of fish. Captain Foster says, lie 
never saw a single man deformed, or even ill-proportioned, 
among the natives; all were strong, tall, well-limbed, and 
active in the highest degree. Their arms were clubs and 
spears; and their government, like that of the Society 
Islands, monarchical. But they were not quite so cleanly 
the inhabitants of the Society Islands. The drink of d 
7 R 
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Marque sans is purely water, cocoa-nuts being rather scarce. 
Their music, musical instruments, dances, and canoes, resem¬ 
ble those of Otaheite. Lat. 9. 65. S, Ion. 139. 9. W. 

MARQUETRY, t. [marqueterie, Fr.] chequered work; 
work inlaid with various colours. 

MARQUIS, t. [mortal's, Fr.] a title of honour next to a 
duke. It was introduced into England by Richard III. who 
created Robert Vere, earl of Oxford, marquis of Dublin, and 
was only a titular dignity; those who had the care of fron¬ 
tiers, as the word imports, being styled marchers, and not 
marquises. 

MA'RQUISATE, s. [marquisat, Fr.] the seigniority or pro¬ 
vince of a marquis. 

MA'RRER, s. [from mar\ one who spoils, damages, or hurts 
any thing or person. 

MARRIAGE, s. [marriage, Fr.] the act or ceremony by 
which a man and a woman are lawfully united for life. This 
word is very often joined with others in composition, and then 
takes the nature of an adjective. 

MARRIAGEABLE, a. fit for marriage; of an age to be 
married. 

MA'RRIED, part. a. conjugal, connubial. 

MA'RROW, (the w is mute at the end of this word and its 
derivatives) s. [mcro. Sax.] an oleaginous or fat substance con¬ 
tained in the hollow of a bone. Figuratively, the quintessence 
or best part of any thing. 

MARROWBONE, s. any hollow bone of an animal con¬ 
taining marrow. 

MA'RROWFAT, s. a large kind of pea. 

MARROWLESS, a. without marrow. 

To MARRY, v. a. [marier, Fr.] to join a man and a woman 
together, so that they may cohabit lawfully during life; (o 
dispose of in marriage; to take a husband or wife. Ncuterly, 
to enter into the state of marriage. 

MARS, s. in the Solar System, is one of the superior pla¬ 
nets. His distance from the sun is computed to be near 145 
millions of miles, and by proceeding at the immense rale of 
about 55,000 miles every hour in his orbit, goes round him 
in 6’86d. 22h. 18m. 27-, 3 7 s. which is his periodic revolution. 
He moves from one fixed star to the sumo again in 686d. 
23h. 30m. 43 1 3 u s. and from aphelion to aphelion in 686<l. 
23h. 57m. 57s. the former being called his sidereal, the 
latter bis anomalistic period. His synodic revolution, or 
space of time between each of his conjunctions with the 
sun, is completed in 779d. 22h. 28m. 2(is. at a mean rate. 
Jlis diameter is 5340 miles, and by moving at the rate of 
080 miles an hour at his equator, makes a complete turn 
round his axis in 24h. 39m. 22s. which is easily dcducible 
from dark spots on his disk. His year consists of 668.(£ of 
such days. Dr. Hcrschel has determined the obliquity of 
his ecliptic to be 28” 42', only 5” 14' greater than the Earth's; 
and also that his polar diameter is somewhat shorter than 
his equatorial, the former being to the latter as 98 to 103, 
or as 1272 to 1355. His solid contents is about-, 3 ”, of the 
earth’s, and density of the same. The place of his 

aphelion, anno 1800, was in 20” 24’ 14" of Virgo, and as¬ 
cending node in 18° 10' of Taurus; the motion of the former 
being 1° 51' 40", and of the latter 1” 6' 40", in 100 years. 
The inclination of his orbit to the plane of the ecliptic, or 
his greatest heliocentric latitude, is 1” 51'; hut his greatest 
geocentric latitude, on account of his proximity to the earth, 
amounts sometimes to 4” 45'. His eccentricity is 14,208 
of those parts of which the earth’s distance from the sun is 
100,000 and the greatest equation of his orbit 10” 41' 47", 
On account of his great eccentricity, the length of time he 
is rctrogade in a synodic revolution varies from 59 to 83 
days, the arc of retrogradation in the former case, as Ike 


planet is in perihelio, being about 10°, and in the latter 
about 19°. Besides those dark spots on his disk from which 
the time of his rotation on his axis is determined, former 
astronomers have taken notice of very l%rgc bright ones 
about both his poles; and these observations nave now been 
confirmed by Dr. Herschel, who has likewise discovered 
that the centres of them are nearly in his poles, and that 
they cover very great portions of his polar regions. His 
other observations concerning these spots, and other pecu¬ 
liarities of this planet, are expressed in the following words : 
“ The anlogy between Mars and the Earth is perhaps by 
far the greatest in the whole Solar System. Their diurnal 
motion is nearly the same, the obliquity of their respective 
ecliptics not very different: of all the superior planets he 
is by far the nearest alike to that of the Earth ; nor will the 
length of the Martial year appear very different from what 
we enjoy, when compared to the surprising duration of the 
years of Jupiter, Saturn, and Georgium Sidns. If then we 
find that the globe wc inhabit has its polar regions frozen, 
and covered with mountains of ice and snow that only partly 
melt when alternately exposed to the sun, 1 may well be 
permitted to surmise, that the same causes may probably 
have the same effect on the globe of Mars ; that the bright 
polar spots are owing to the vivid reflection of light from 
frozen regions ; and that, the reduction of those spots is to be 
ascribed to their being exposed to the sun. In the year 
1781, the south polar spot was extremely large, which we 
might well expect, as lliut pole had but lately been involved 
in a whole twolumionth’s darkness and absence of the 
sun; but in 1783, 1 found it considerably smaller than be¬ 
fore, and it decreased continually from the 20lh of May, 
till about the middle of September, when it seemed to be 
at a stand. During this last period the south pole had 
already been above eight months enjoying the benefit of sum¬ 
mer, and still continued to receive the sunbeams, though, 
towards the latter end, in such an oblique direction as to 
be but little benefited by them. On the other hand, in the 
year 1781, the north polar spot, which had then been its 
twelvemonth in the sunshine, and was but lately returning 
into darkness, appeared small, though undoubtedly increas¬ 
ing in size.” It lias probably a considerable atmosphere ; 
for besides the permanent spots on its surface, Dr. Herschel 
has often perceived occasional changes of partial bright 
belts, and also once a darkish one in a prelty high latitude ; 
alterations which we can attribute to no other cause than 
the variable disposition of clouds and vapours floating in 
the atmosphere of the planet. Among Chemists, it denotes 
iron, as supposed to be under the influence of that planet. 
With Astrologers, it is the producing cause of wars, troubles, 
&c. In the Heathen Mythology, the god of war. 

MARS, MARSH, or MAS, in the names of places, are 
derived from merse. Sax. a fen or watery place. 

MA RSEt'LL ES, a flourishing sea-port in the depart¬ 
ment of the Mouths of the Rhone, formerly an episcopal see. 

It was so celebrated in the time of the Romans, that Cicero 
styled it the Athens of Gaul, and Pliny called it the Mis¬ 
tress of Education. It is seated on the Mediterranean, at 
the upper end of a gulf, covered and defended by many 
small islands, and is divided into the Old Town or the City 
and the New Town. The armoury contains arms for 40,000 
men. Here is also a large arsenal, well stored with all the 
implements for building and fitting out the galleys; but the 
harbour is not deep enough for men of war. The inhabit¬ 
ants are estimated at 115,000. With respect to commerce, 
Marseilles has been eminent since the days of antiquity, and 
has been sometimes called Europe in Miniature, on account 
of the variety of dresses and languages In 1649* the plague 
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raged with great violence in Marseilles, and with still 
greater in 1720, 1721, and 1722, when it carried off 50,000 
of the inhabitants. During this last dreadful visitation, M. de 
Belfunce, (the “ Marseilles good bishop,” celebrated by Pope) 
the canon Bourgerct, the magistrate Moustier, and the com¬ 
mandant Langeron, by their intrepid and indefatigable huma¬ 
nity, did the most signal honour to themselves and to human 
nature. Marseilles is 18 miles N. W. of Toulon, and 362 S. 
by E. of Paris. Lat. 43. 18. N. long. 5. 27. E. 

MARSH, s. [merse, Sax.] a fen, bog, swamp, or tract of 
land abounding in water. 

MARSHFIELD, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market 
on Tuesday, seated on the Cotcswold hills, 11 miles E. of Bris¬ 
tol. It is distant 102 miles W. of London. Population 1651. 

MA'RSHAL, s. [mareschal, Fr.] the chief officer of an 
army. See Mauesciial. An officer who regulates com¬ 
bats in the lists; any one who regulates the rank or order 
at a feast or other assembly; one who puts things or persons 
in proper order; an harbinger, or one who goes before a 
prince, to give notice of his coming, and prepare for his 
reception. 

To MA'RSHAL, v. a. to place in proper ranks or order; to 
lead as an harbinger. 

MA'RSIIALLER, s. a person that puts things in order. 

MA'RSHALSEA, s. a prison in Southwark, belonging to 
the marshal of the king’s household. 

MA'KSHALSIIIP, s. the office of a marshal. 

MARSH CI'STUS, s. the wild rosemary. 

MA'RNHLOCKS, s. an herb, the same with the purple 
marsh cinquefoil. 

MARSHMA'LLOVVS, s. a plant with simple downy leaves, 
and purplish white blossoms; found in flower, in salt marshes, 
in August. 

M A'RSHMOSS, s. in Botany, a kind of moss, of which there 
are not less than 21 kinds native in England. 

MA'RSHWORT, s. a plant with oblong egg-shaped leaves 
and white blossoms, called also the round-leaved water 
pimpernel. 

MA'RSHY, a. boggy; wet; produced in marshes. Sr- 
non. Marsh;/ lands arc those that lie low, and are watery; 
boijijy lands are those where there arc many quagmires. 

MART, s. [contracted from market] a place of public traf¬ 
fic, or trade. Figuratively, a bargain, whether purchase or 
sale. Letters of mart, see Mark. 

To MART, v. a. to trade; to buy or sell. 

MA RTEN, or MA'RTERN, s. [marte, Fr.] a large kind of 
weasel, whose skin or fur is much valued; a kind of swallow 
that builds in houses, from martclet, Fr. 

MA'RTIAL, a. [martinlis, l.at.] warlike; brave; given to 
war; having a warlike show; used in war. In Chemistry, 
having particles or properties of iron, from Mars, the chemical 
word for iron. Borrowing qualities from the planet Mars, ap¬ 
plied to Astrology. 

MA'RTIALIST, s. a warrior; a fighter. 

MA'RTINET, or MA'RTLET, s. [martinet, Fr.] a kind of 
swallow. In Heraldry, they are represented without feet, and 
used as a difference or mark of distinction for younger 
brothers, to put them in mind that they are to trust to 
the wings of virtue and merit, in order to raise themselves, 
and not to their feet, they having little land to set their feet 
on. 

MA'RTINETS, s. small lines fastened to the Ieetch of a 
sail, to bring that part of the Ieetch next to the yard-arm close 
up to the yard, when the sail is to be furled. 

MA'RTINGAL, s, [martingale, Fr.] a broad leather thong 
or strap fastened at one end to the girths, under the belly of a 
horse, from whence it passes between his fore legs, and is fas- 
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tened at the other end to the noseband of die bridle, to lander 
a horse from rearing. 

MARTINI'CO, a considerable island of the West Indies, 
about 44 miles in length, and 120 in circumference. There 
are three high mountains, with numerous hills of a conical 
form, and several rivers and fertile valleys, but they will not 
bear either wheat or vines; however, the former is not much 
wanted, for those that are born here prefer cassava to wheat 
bread. It possesses many natural advantages, and in particu¬ 
lar, its harbours afford a certain shelter from the hurricanes, 
it exports sugar, cocoa, cassia, &c., and the population 
amounts to 23,420 free, (whites and coloured,) with about 
86,300 slaves, and has several safe and commodious har¬ 
bours. The principal places are Fort-Hoyal, Fort St. Peter, 
Fort-Trinity, and Fort-de-Mouillage. In 1794, this island 
was taken by the English, under Sir J. Jervis and Sir (,’. 
Grey. It was again taken by the English in 1809; butte- 
stored by the treaty of Paris, in 1814. Fort Royal is in lat. 
14. 44. N. Ion. 61. 11. W. 

MA'RTINMAS, s. the feast of St. Martin, Nov. 11th. 

MA'RTYR, s. [fiupTVf>, Gr.j in its primary sense, a witness; 
in its secondary sense, a witness of the truth of Cluistianiu; 
but as the witnessing of the truth was, at first, generally sit - 
tended with persecution and death, the word is now applied to 
those only who die in attesting the truth of any doctrine. 

To MA'RTYR, v. a. to put to death for resolutely main¬ 
taining any opinion. 

MARTYRDOM, s. the act of putting to death for 
lately and immoveably maintaining any opinion; the act of eu • 
during death, in attestation of the truth of an opinion or fact ; 
the honour of a martyr. 

To M ARTYRIZE, v. a. to offer as a satrifiee. 

MARTYRO'LOGIST, s. a writer of martvrology. 

MARTYRO'LOGY, s. [martyrohtjium, low Lat.] a o As¬ 
ter, a catalogue of martyrs; a history of martyrs. 

MA'RVEL, s. [murciiUe, Fr.J a wonder; any thing that 
raises wonder or astonishment. 

To MA'RVEL, v. n. to wonder or be astonislu d. 

MARVELLOUS, a. [marettlleuf, Lr.j capable of exciting 
wonder or astonishment; strange; surpassing credit. I. sell 
substantively, to express any thing exceeding natural power, 
opposed to probable. 

MARVELLOUSLY, ml. in a strange, extraordinary, and 
wonderful manner. 

MARVELI.OrSXF.SS, s. the quality which excites won¬ 
der and astonishment. • 

MARY, daughter of Henry VIII. succeeded to the 
throne of England on the death of Edwatd \ I. which hap¬ 
pened Julv <i, 1558. There were great struggles made at 
first by the dukes of Northumberland, Suffolk, am! olhcis, in 
favour of Lady Jane Grey; but that party being quashed, 
Mary was crowned October 1; and the parliament, winch 
the court had taken care, by all manner ot artifices, and even 
violence, in managing the elections and returns, to have tit 
their devotion, met on the 10th. As to the lords, though 
they had most of them professed the Protestant religion in 
the reign of Edward, the greatest part of them appeared 
zealous Catholic) under queen Mary. This parliament im¬ 
mediately repealed the divorce of the queen’s mother; by 
which they a second time declared the princess Elizabeth 
illegitimate. Then th y made void all the laws concerning re¬ 
ligion, restored the mass, and brought all things back to the 
state they were in at the latter end of Henry VlU’s reign, 
Gardiner not thinking it advisable as yet to proceed any 
further; but the queen w*<s impatient to have the pope's 
full power, and the nation re-united to the holy see. A 
marriage being in treaty between the emperor’s son, Philip 
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of Spain, and Queen Mary, the house of commons addressed 
the queen upon it; at which being offended, she dissolved 
the parliament. When the parliament was sitting, the con¬ 
vocation decided in favour of transubsuutiation, after a sham 
disputation between the Protestant and Popish clergy ; in 
which the former, who were but six in the house, were run 
(town with numbers and noise, for want of argument. The 
treaty of marriage between Philip and Mary was signed 
Jan. 12, 1554. As soon as it was published, murmurs and 
complaints were every where heard against it; and an in¬ 
surrection soon broke out, of which the marriage was either 
the real or the pretended cause. It was concerted between 
the duke of Suliblk, Sir Thos. Wyatt, and Sir Peter Carew; 
but it was soon quelled. On Feb. 12, Lady Jane Grey was 
beheaded, behaving with the utmost resignation and forti¬ 
tude, after she had seen the headless body of her husband 
carried along by her from the same execution. And nine, 
days after, the duke of Suffolk, her father, underwent the 
same fate. In the mean time, Brent, one of Wyatt’s captains, 
was hanged, with 58 of his men ; after which, 600 prisoners 
were brought before the queen, with ropes about their 
necks, and received her pardon. Wyatt, on his trial, ac¬ 
cused the Princess Elizabeth as an accomplice in his con¬ 
spiracy; but, finding he must die, lie" cleared her of all on 
his second examination, as also at the place of execution. 
However, his accusation occasioned the princess to he sent 
to the Tower, where she endured a long and severe confine¬ 
ment, and was afterwards removed a prisoner to Woodstock. 
A parliament was now to be procured, which should ap¬ 
prove of the queen’s intended marriage, and restore the 
pope’s authority, both of which the major part of the nation 
was against; and a great many of those who were for the 
Homan Catholic religion, thought that the pope's authority 
was by no means necessary to the church. The parliament, 
meeting on April 2, approved the treaty of marriage be¬ 
tween the queen and Philip, who arrived at Southampton, 
July 19; and they were married by Gardiner on the 25th, 
Philip being 29 years old, but Mary 38. The same day 
they were proclaimed king and queen of England, France, 
and Naples, with other titles. Care was taken, by the ar¬ 
ticles of marriage, that Philip should have no share iu the 
government of England. The parliament meeting again 
Nov. 11, Pole was at last sent over, in quality of the Pope’s 
legate, and arrived the 24th. He opened his legation be¬ 
fore the king, queen, and both houses of Parliament, telling 
them, the design of it was to bring back the straying sheep 
to the fold of Christ. On Nov. 29, the grand work of recon¬ 
ciling the kingdom to the pope was effected. Popery being 
now fully established, the spirit of it soon appeared in the 
most violent and bloody persecution against the Protestants. 
Pole was for reducing them by gentle means, without any 
force or corporal punishments; but Gardiner’s violent coun¬ 
sels were most agreeable to the court, and the rest of the 
bishops. It was therefore resolved to leave to him the 
business of extirpating heresy; which he afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Bonner, bishop of London, who was, if possible, 
more furious and bloody than himself. The first sacrifice of 
popish zeal and bigotry was Hooper, who had been bishop 
of Gloucester; and before the end of the year no less than 
67 persons were burnt. The so-much-expected deliverance 
of the queen, which had elated the ltomish party to the 
highest degree, proved only a false conception, which cast 
them down as much. And king Philip now despairing of 
issue by bis queen, whereby he hoped to have united the 
monarchies of Spain and England, and growing weary of 
her, as she. was neither young nor handsome, left England 
on Sept. 4th, to the no small mortification of the queen. Soon 


after, Gardiner, bishop of Winchester, died. On March 21 
1555, Cranmer was burnt, and 85 perished in the flumes 
under Bonner’s management, who discovered on these occa¬ 
sions more than brutal cruelty. Pole succeeded Cranmer in 
the archbishopric of Canterbury. The following year 79 
Protestauts underwent the same fiery trial; nor could the 
dead escaj>e the effects of popish malice. The bones of 
Fagius and Bucer were dug up and burnt at Cambridge, 
after they had been ridicuously cited before the commis¬ 
sioners to give an account of their faith. Whilst the queen 
and court were wholly intent upon these violent methods for 
suppressing heresy, they suffered themselves to be seduced 
by Spanish counsels to a rupture with France. They gained 
a great victory over the French at St. Quintiu; but at the 
same time they lost Calais, wliieli this nation had been in 
possession of ever since the reign of Edward III. the duke 
of Guise making himself master of it in the beginning of the 
year 1558 ; as also of Guisnes, and the castle of Hames, 
which were the only remains of the English conquests in 
France. The loss of Calais occasioned great uneasiness and 
murinurings among the people; and the queen herself was 
so sensibly touched with it, that she told those about her, 
‘•That she should die; and if they would know the cause, 
they must dissect her after her death, and they should find 
Calais at her heart.” She died Nov. 17, 1558, in the 
forty-third year of her age, when she had reigned five 
years, four months, and eleven days. In the four years iu 
which the persecution lasted, near 300 persons were put to 
death, viz. one archbishop, four bishops, 21 divines, eight 
gentlemen, 84 artificers, 100 husbandmen, servants, and 
labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, nine virgins, two hoys, and 
two infants; besides which, several died in prison, and 
many were whipt, or otherwise cruelly treated. The cha¬ 
racteristics of Mary were bigotry and revenge; add to this, 
she was proud, imperious, froward, avaricious, and wholly 
destitute of every agreeable qualification. 

MARYLAND, one of the United States of America, 
lying about, the N. end of Chesupeak Bay, which divides 
it into tw< parts, called the eastern and western shores; 
bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, on the E. by the state 
of Delaware, on tlu? S. E. and S. by the sea and Virginia, 
and on the W. by the interior country of America. It is 
174 miles long, and 110 broad. It is divided into 18 coun¬ 
ties, 10 of which are on the western and 8 on the eastern 
shore of the Chesapeak. The exports are wheat and tobacco, 
(which arc the staple commodities) timber, hemp, flax, and 
barrelled pork, there being vast numbers of swine, which 
run wild in the woods, feeding on the mast or nuts of va¬ 
rious kinds of trees. The number of inhabitants in 1830 
was 446,913, of which nearly a fourth are slaves. The chief 
towns are Annapolis and Baltimore. The climate of this 
province is generally mild and agreeable. 

MA'RYPORT, a town in Cumberland, situated at the 
mouth of the Ellen. It lias 80 or 90 sail of shipping, from 
50 to 300 tons burden; some of which sail up the Baltic 
for timber, flax, iron, &c. The coal and coasting trade 
and ship-building are carried on pretty extensively, and 
lately an extensive cotton manufactory has been erected. 
Here is a furnace for cast iron, and one of the. finest glass¬ 
houses in the British dominions. The inhabitants amount 
to 3877 souls. It is 7 miles N. \V. of Cockermouth, and 
310 N. N. W. of London. Market on Friday. 

MASBROUGH, a village in Yorkshire, on the river Don, 
adjoining the Bridge of Rotherham. Here are considerable 
iron works, where all sorts of hammered and cast iron goods 
are made, from the most trilling article to a large cannon, of 
which great quantities are exoorted 
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MA'SCULINE, a. [masculinus, Lat] male; resembling a 
man; bold. In Grammar, the gender appropriated to the 
male kind, though not always expressing sex. 

MA'SCIJLINELY, ad. like a man; boldly. 

MA'SCUI.INENESS, s. the quality by which a person re¬ 
sembles a man, applied by way of reproach to women. The 
figure or behaviour of a man. 

MASH, s. [masche, Belg.] the space between the threads 
of a net, generally written mesh. Any thing mingled or con¬ 
fused together, from mischen, Belg. A mixture for a horse. 

To MASH, o. a. [maschcr, Fr.] to beat or bruise into a 
confused mass; to mix water and malt together in brewing. 

MA'SIIAM, a town in Yorkshire, with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday. Distant 223 miles from Ixmdon. Population 2996. 

MASK, s. [ masque , Fr.] a cover over the face to disguise 
it; a pretext, or. subterfuge. A dramatic piece in a tragic 
style, without attention either to rule or probability. 

To MASK, v. a. [masquer, Fr.] to disguise or cover with 
a mask. Figuratively, to cover or hide under some pretence. 

MA'SKED, a. covered or concealed. 

MA'SKER, s. one who exhibits in a mask. 

MA'SON, s. [mafon, Fr.] one who builds in stone. A 
free or accepted mason, is one who belongs to the society of 
Free Masons, of which there have been great numbers in 
every part of the civilized world, and are of great antiquity. 

MA'SONItY, s. [mafoncric, Fr.] the craft or performance 
of a mason. 

MASO'RA, s. a term in the Jewish theology, signifying a 
work on the Bible, performed by several learned rabbins, to 
secure it from any alterations which might otherwise happen. 
These rabbins are called Masorites. 

MASQUERA'DE, s. [mascara, Arab.] a diversion or public 
assembly, wherein the company is masked and disguised; a 
disguise. 

To MASQUERA'DE, v. n. to go in disguise; to assemble 
in masks and other disguises. 

MASQUERA'DER, s. a person in a mask. 

MASS, s. [masse, Fr.] a body; a lump; a large quantity; 
bulk; a vast body; an assemblage of several things, forming 
one confused and distinct body; a gross body; the general. 
In Divinity, this word originally implied only a festival, and 
was in this sense used in the word Christmas, long before the 
introduction of the sacrament of the mass; but at length it 
was used to signify the Eucharist, and is at present appro¬ 
priated to the office of public prayers, used by the Romish 
church in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

To MASS, v. n. to celebrate mass. Actively, to thicken; 
to strengthen. 

MASSACHUSETTS, one of the United States of North 
America, bounded on the N. by New Hampshire and Ver¬ 
mont; on the W. by New York; on the .S. by Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and the Atlantic Ocean; and on the E. by 
that ocean and the Bay of Massachusetts. It is 120 miles 
long and 50 broad; and is divided into 11 counties. It 
produces Indian corn, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, beans, 
pens, fruits, &c. Iron has been found in immense quantities ; 
as likewise copper ore, black lead, alum, slate, &c. This 
state owns more than one-third part of the trade and ship¬ 
ping belonging to the United States. The negro trade was 
prohibited by law in 1778. The number of inhabitants, in 
1830, was 610,014. Here are 265 towns, the principal of 
which are Boston and Salem. They have manufactures of 
leather, linen, and woollen cloth, and plenty of beef, pork, 
fowls, and fish. 

MA'SSACRE, s. [massacre, Fr.] the crime of killing great 
numbers of persons without any distinction, and not in a 
condition to defend themselves; carnage; murder. 
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To MA'SSACRE, v. a. [massacrer, Fr.] to butcher; to 
destroy great multitudes. 

MA'SSICOT, s. [Fr.] ceruse calcined by a moderate degree 
of fire; of this there are three sorts, arising from the dif¬ 
ferent degrees applied in the operation. White massicot is 
of a yellowish white, and is that which has received tin: least 
calcination; ye/low massicot has received more; and yulrl- 
colonrcd massicot still more. 

MA'SSINKSS, s. weight, bulk, or solidity. 

MA'SSIYE, a. [massif, Fr.] heavy; bulky; solid. 

MASSIVENESS, s. the quality of being weighty, lmlkv, 
and solid. 

MA'SSY, a. weighty, bulky, solid. 

MAST, s. [mAt, Fr. mast. Sax.] the post standing upright 
in a ship or vessel, to which the yards and sails are allixed; 
the fruit, of the oak or beech tree. 

MA'STKD, a. carrying or furnished with a mast. 

MA'STEIt, s. [mnyislcr, Eat.] a person who has servants 
under him ; a ruler; a chief or head; a possessor; the com¬ 
mander of a trading vessel; an officer on hoard a ship of 
war; a person subject to no control; a teacher, or instructor; 
a young gentleman; a title of respect; a person eminently 
skilled in any trade or science; a title of dignity at the uni¬ 
versities. 

To MA'STER, v. a. to rule, govern, or keep in subjection; 
to conquer; to perform with skill; to overcome any difficulty, 
or accomplish any design. 

MA'STERDOM, s. dominion or rule. 

MA'.STElt-HAND, s. one eminently skilled in any pro¬ 
fession. 

MA'STF.R-JEST, s. a principal jest. 

MA'STER KEY, s. a key which can open many locks that 
have different wards. 

MA'STERLESN, a. wanting a master or owner; not to be 
governed; unsubdued. 

MA'STERI.INESS, s. eminent skill. 

MA'STERLY, a. suitable to or becoming a master; art¬ 
ful; showing great skill; imperious; with the sway of a 
master. Adverbially, with the skill of a master. 

MA'STERPIECE, s. a capital performance; a chief or 
eminent excellence. 

MASTERS!!IR, s. dominion; rule; power; a perfect 
work; a curious and capital performance ; skill; knowledge; 
superiority, or pre-eminence. 

MA'STKR-STROKE, s. a stroke or performance that 
shows great skill. 

MA'STF.RAVORT, s. a plant, whose root is used in medi¬ 
cine. 

MA'STERY. s. dominion; rule; superiority, or pre¬ 
eminence ; skill. 

MA'KTFUL, a. abounding in mast or fruit, applied to the 
oak or beach trees. 

MASTICATION, s. [masticafio. Eat.] the act of chewing. 
“ In birds there is no mastication.” Ray. 

MA'STICATORY, s. [masticaloire, Fr.] a medicine to be 
chewed, but not swallowed. 

MA'STICH, mas tik, s. [mastic, Fr.] in the Materia 
Medica, is a solid resin, of a pale yellowish white colour, 
brought principally from the island of Chios, in drops ami 
tears, as it naturally forms itself in exudating from the tree, 
about the bigness of a pea. It is detergent, astringent, and 
stomachic; very good in inveterate coughs, and against 
spitting of blood; assists digestion, and stops vomiting. Ex¬ 
ternally, it is used in plasters to the regions of the stomach 
and intestines. 

M'ASTIFF, s. [plural mastives; for all nouns ending m 
f or fr in the singular, change into ves in the plural ; was.'i't 
7 S 
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Fr.] a large-sized dog, generally used as a guard in houses 
and yards. 

MA'STLESS, a. without masts. 

MA'STLIN, s. [from metier , Fr.] mixed com, consisting of 
wheat and rye. 

MAT, s. [meatte, Sax.] a texture of sedge, flags, or rushes. 
In a ship, plats made of fine nets and thrums, to keep the 
cordage fast. 

To MAT, v. a. to cover with mate; to twist, interweave, or 
join together like a mat. 

MA'TACHIN, s. [Fr.] an old dance. 

MA'TADORE, s. [matador. Span.] a murder; the three 
chief cards at quadrille, so called from the advantage they 
have over the contrary party, and winning such a number of 
pieces out of the pool, which on that account are called 
matadores likewise. 

MATCH, s. [wicc/ie, Fr.] a small piece of deal dipt in 
brimstone; any thing that catches fire, particularly applied 
to a kind of rope slightly twisted, and prepared to retain fire, 
used in discharging guns, &c. A game; any mutual con¬ 
test; from pa\n, Or. a fight. One equal to contest or fight 
with another. One that suits or tallies with another from 
maca. Sax. A marriage; one to be married. 

To MATCH, v. a. to equal; to shew any thing equal or 
like to; to suit or proportion; to marry, or give in marriage. 
Neuterly, to be married; to suit; to tally. 

MA'TCHABLE, a. suitable; resembling perfectly; fit to 
be joined. 

MATCHLESS, a. without an equal; not admitting com¬ 
parison. 

MATCHLESSLY, ad. in a manner not to be equalled. 

MATCHLESSNESS, s. the quality of not admitting an 
equal, or a comparison. 

MATCHMAKER, s. one who is instrumental to a person’s 
marriage; one who makes matches to burn. 

MATE, s. [mart, Belg.) a husband or wife; a companion, 
whether male or female; the male or female of animals; one 
that sails in the same ship; one that cats at the same table; 
one that is the second in rank. 

To MATE, v. a. to match or marry; to be equal to. To 
crush; to confound, from matter, Fr. or matar, Span. 

MATEHIA-MEDICA, s. comprehends till the substances 
either used in medicine in their natural state, or which 
afford preparations that arc so; these belonging partly to 
the animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to the fossil 
kingdom. 

MATERIAL, a. [ materiel, Fr. materials, Lat.] consisting 
of matter, opposed to spiritual. Important; momentous; 
essential. 

MATERIALIST, s. one who denies the existence of spirit. 

MATERIALITY, s. [materiality, Fr.] corporeity ; material 
existence, opposed to spirituality. 

To MATERIALIZE, v.n. to regard as matter. 

MATERIALLY, ad. in the state of matter; essentially, or 
importantly. 

MATERIALNESS, the state of consisting of matter. 
Figuratively, the quality of being important or essential. 

MATERIALS, [not used in the singular; muteriaux, Fr.] 
the substance of which any thing is made. 

MATETUATF., or MATE'RIATED, «. [materialits, Lat.] 
consisting of matter. 

MATKRIA'TION, s. [ materiatio, Lat.] the act of forming 
matter. 

MATERNAL, a. [ matemus , Lat.] motherly; becoming or 
belonging to a mother. 

MATERNITY, s. [maternite, Fr.] the character or relation 
of a mother. 


MA'TFELON, s. the great knapweed. 

MA'TGRASS, *. the small matweed; a kind of grass. 

MATHEMATIC, or MATHEMATICAL, a. [mathemrt- 
ticus, Lat.] according to the rules of mathematics; belonging 
to mathematics. 

MATHEMATICALLY, ad. according to the rules of ma¬ 
thematics. 

MATHEMATICIAN, s. [mathematicien, Fr.] a person 
skilled in mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS, s. [>«« OnpariKt), Gr.] the science which 
considers quantity either as^ computable or measurable: 
it is divided into pure and mixt ; the pure considers quan¬ 
tity in the abstract, i.e. without any relation to matter; 
and the mixt, as subsisting in material beings, as length in 
a road, &c. 

MATHE'SIS, s. [ paOr)eic, Gr.] the doctrine or science 
of mathematics. 

MATIN, a. [matine; Fr.] used in, or belonging to, the 
mi mug. 

MATIN, s. [Fr.] the morning. In the plural, applied 
to the prayers used at morning worship. 

MA TLOCK, Derbyshire, near Wirkswortb, is situated 
on the river Derwent, 17 miles N. of Derby, and 144 N. of 
London. It has two baths, whose waters are milk warm, 
and efficacious in colic, consumptive, and cutaneous cases. 
It is an extensive straggling village, built in a very roman¬ 
tic style, on the steep side of a mountain, the houses rising 
regularly one above another, from the bottom to nearly the 
summit. There are good accommodations for the nume¬ 
rous company who resort to the baths; and petrefactions, 
crystals, and other curiosities, for sale. Notwithstanding 
the rockiness of the soil, the cliffs of the rocks produce 
an immense number of trees, whose foliage adds greatly to 
the licauty of the place. Population 32(>2. 

MA'TItASS, s. [matras, Fr.] in Chemistry, a glass ves.-i 1 
for digestion or distillation, somethin s bellied, and some¬ 
times rising gradually taper into a conical figure; a kind of 
hard bed put. under a softer. 

MATH ICE, s. [mat tie, Lat.] the womb; a mould giving 
form to something inclosed. 

MATRICIDE, s. [mntrieidium, Lat.] the crime of mur¬ 
dering a mother; a person who kills a mother. 

To MATRl'CULATE, v. <•.. to enter as a member at an 
university; to enlist; to enter into a society by setting dow n 
a person’s name. 

MATRI CULATE, s. a person entered in an university. 

MATRICULATION, s. the act of entering a person as 
a member of an university. 

MATRIMO NIAL, a. [matrimonial, Fr. from matrimo- 
niitm, Lat.] suitable to marriage ; belonging to marriage. 

MATRLMO'NIALLY, ad. according to the manner ot 
laws of marriage. 

MATRIMONY, s. [matrimonivm, Lat.] marriage; the 
solemn contract between a man and woman to be faithful 
to each other during life; the state of a married person. 

MATRIX, s. [Lat.] the womb; a place where atiy thing 
is generated or formed. 

MATRON, s. [matrona, Lat.] an elderly lady or old 
woman; a wife, simply. 

MATRO'NAL, a. [ matronalis , Lat.] suitable to a matron; 
constituting a matron. 

MATRONLY, a. suitable to a matron; elderly; ancient. 

MATRO'SSj s. in the train of Artillery, a soldier next 
below a gunner, who assists in traversing, spunging, load¬ 
ing, and firing the guns; they carry firelocks, and march 
along with the store waggons, both as a guard, and to assist 
in case of accidents. 
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MATTED, a. in Botany, is applied to thou parti of plants 
that are thickly interwoven together, as the fibres in turf- 
bogs. 

MATTER, i. [materia, Lat.] a solid, hard, massy, impene¬ 
trable, divisible, moveable, and passive substance; the first 
principle of natural things, from the various arrangements and 
combinations of whose particles arise the different bodies that 

S ar in the universe. Body, opposed to spirit. The mate- 
of which any thing is composed. A subject or thing 
treated of. An affair or business. The cause of any disturb¬ 
ance. “ What’s the matter ?” S/uik. Import; consequence; 
moment, or importance; generally preceded by no. “ No matter, 
now ’tis past.” Granv. The thing or object which is under 
particular relation. 

To MATTER, v. n. used impersonally, to signify; to im¬ 
port, or be of importance. In Surgery, to generate or produce 
corruption or pus. Actively, to regard; to look upon, or con¬ 
sider as of any importance. 

MATTERY, a. full of matter, or pus, applied to wounds. 

St. MATTHEW’S Gospel. St. Matthew wrote his Gospel 
in Judea, at the request of those he had converted, and it is 
thought he began it in the year 41, eight years after Christ's 
resurrection. It was written, according to the testimony of 
the ancieuts, in the Hebrew and Syriac language, which was 
then common in Judea; but the Greek version of it, which 
now passes for the original, is as old as the apostolic times. 
The most general opinion of both ancients and moderns is, 
that he preached and suffered martyrdom in Persia, or among 
the Parthians, in Carumania, which then was subject to the 
Parthians. 

MATTOCK, s. [matluc. Sax.] a kind of toothed instru¬ 
ment used to grub up trees and weeds, and to pull up wood. 
MATTRESS, s. [mafias, Fr.] See Matpass. 

To MATURATE, v. a. to hasten; to ripen. Neuterly, to 
grow ripe. 

MATURATION, s. [maturation, Fr. mahiratio, Lat.] 
the act of ripening; the state of growing ripe. In Medicine, 
the suppuration of excrcmentitious or exiravasated juices into 
matter. 

.MATURATIVE, a. [mahmitivns, Lat.] ripening or con¬ 
ducing to ripeness. In Surgery, promoting the suppuration of 
of a sore. 

MATU'RE, a. [malurtti s, Lat.] ripe; perfected by time; 
brought near to completion ; (it for execution ; well digested ; 
arrived at full age, or years of discretion. 

To MATURE, v. n. [maturo, Lat.) to ripen. 

MATU'RELY, ad. ripely ; completely ; with deliberation, 
or in a well digested manner. 

MATU RITY, s. [maluritas, Lat.] ripeness; completion. 
MATWEED, s. Two plants go under this name: the 
small matweed is a kind of grass ; the sea matweed a kind of 
reed. 

MAU'DI.IN, a. drunk; intoxicated with liquor. 

MAU'GRE, a. ( malgre, Fr.] in spite of; notwithstanding. 
Seldom used. 

To MAUI., v. a. to beat. Sec Mai.l. 

MAUND, x. [mande, Fr.] a hand-basket. 

To M AU N DER, v. n. [maudire, Fr.] to grumble; to murmur. 
MAU NDERER, ,s. one that uses murmuring and provok 
ing words. 

MAU'N DY-THU'RSDAY, s. [derived by Spelman from 
mande. Sax. a hand-basket, from which the king was formerly 
accustomed to give alms to the poor] the Thursday before 
Good Friday. 

MA URITlUS. See Isle of France. 

MAUSO LEUM, s. [Lat. a name given by queen Arte¬ 
misia, of Curia, to a monument she erected in honour of her 
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husband AfatMo/us] a pompous tomb or monument, erected in 
honour of a person that is dead. 

MAW, s. [maga. Sax.] the stomach of beasts, applied with 
contempt to that of mankind ; the craw or first stomach of 
birds. 

MA WS, ST. a straggling town of Cornwall, consisting of 
only one street, without a minister, or either church or chapel. 
Population 1551. It is now disfranchised. A castle 
was built here in the rcigu of Henry VIII. opposite that of 
Pendeiinis, for the better protection of Falmouth haven. It 
has a governor and a deputy governor, with two gunners and 
a platform of guns. It is built under a hill, fronting the sea 
on the E. side of Falmouth haven, 3 miles from the town, and 
250 W. by S. of London. 

MAWKISH, a. [perhaps from maw] apt to produce sa¬ 
tiety or loathing. 

MAWKISH N ESS, s. the quality of cloying, or producing sa¬ 
tiety and loathing. 

MA'WMISII, a. foolish; nauseous. 

MAXI Ll.AR, or MAXILLARY, «. [maxillaris, Lat.] be¬ 
longing to the jawbone. 

MA'XIM, s. [maxime, Fr. maximum, Lat.] an axiom; a 
general principle ; a leading truth. 

MA'XIMUM, s. [Lat.] in Mathematics, the greatest quan¬ 
tity attainable in any given ease, opposed to minimum. 

MAY, [an auxiliary verb, by which we form the English po- 
tanlial mood; its preter, is might, from mag, doth.) to be pos¬ 
sible; to have power. In the imperative mood, or when it is 
at the beginning of a sentence, it. implies a wish that a person 
should have something in his power. May be, used adver¬ 
bially, implies perhaps, or it is possible. 

MAY, s. [so called from Main, the mother of Mercurv, 
who was sacrificed on the first day] the fifth month in the 
year, reckoning January the first. May is usually drawn with 
a sweet and amiable countenance, clad in a robe of white and 
green, embroidered with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue¬ 
bottles. Figuratively, the early, gay, and most pleasant pait 
of life. 

To MAY, v. n. to gather flowers on the first of May. 
MAY-RE, perhaps ; it may be that. 

MA'YBUG, s. a chafer. 

MA'Y-GAME, s. a diversion or sport; the subject of ridi¬ 
cule. 

MA'YLILY, s. the same with the lily of the valley. 

MA' YO, a county of Ireland, in the province of Connaught, 
48 miles in length, and 44 in breadth. It is divided into (IS 
parishes, and contains nearly 3(iS,tH)0 inhabitants, and is 
bounded on the W. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the N. and N. 
K. by the ocean and Sligo, on the E. and S. E. by Roscom¬ 
mon and Galway, and on the S. by Galway. The western 
coast is mountainous, and scarcely inhabited : but in the in¬ 
terior there are good pastures, lakes, and rivers, with several 
excellent harbours on the coast. Jts ancient capital, Mayo, is 
gone to decay. Balliurobe is now reckoned the chief town, but 
the assizes are held at Castlebar. Elects 2 county members. 

MA'YPOLE, n long erect pole, round which persons 
dance on the first day of May. 

MAYOR, s. (inner Bril.] the chief magistrate of a eilv, 
town, or corporation. In London and York lie is called Laid 
Mayor. 

MAYORALTY, tin: office of a mayor. 

MA'YORKSS. s. the wife of a mayor. 

MA'YWKED, s. in Botany, a kind of chamomile. 
MA'ZARD, s. [mnschoirt, Fr.] a jaw: a low word. 

MA'ZE, s. [missen, Belg.] ; labyrinth, or place whose pas¬ 
sages are so intricate that it is not easy to get out of them. 
Figuratively, perplexity, confusion, applied to the mind. 
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To MAZE, v. a. to perplex, bewilder, or confuse. 

MA'ZElt, s. [macscr, Belg. a knot of maple] a maple cup. 
“ A mazer ywrought of the maple ware.” Spencer. 

MA'ZY, a. having winding and intricate passages; per¬ 
plexed ; confused. 

M. A. an abbreviature for magister artium, or master of 
arts. 

M. II. an abbreviature for medicinec baccalaureus, or 
bachelor of physic. 

M. D. au abbreviature for medicinal doctor, or doctor of 
physic. 

ME, the oblique case of the pronoun I. It is used some¬ 
times ungrammatically for I; as, methinhs, instead of I 
think. 

MEAD, s. [msdd, Ilrit.] a drink made of honey and water, 

culled likewise mrthcglin. 

MEAD, or MEA'DOW, s. [made, Sax.] ground somewhat 
watery, not ploughed, and covered with grass and flowers. 
Mead is a word chiefly poetical. 

ME A DOW 1>( HJTS, ,v. a plant with kidney-shaped 
leaves and yellow blossoms; called also marsh marigold. 
The flowers, gathered 'before they expand, and preserved 
in salted vinegar, are a good substitute for capers. The 
juice of the petals boiled with a little alum, stains paper 
yellow. The remarkable yellowness of butter in the spring is 
supposed to be caused by this plant; but cows will not eat 
it unless compelled by extreme hunger, and then, Boerhaave 
says, it occasions such an inflammation that they generally 
die. 

MK'ADOWGRASS, s. the grass that grows in meadows; 
the reed ineadowgrass is found in marshes, and on the banks 
of rivers. 

ME'ADOWPINK, s. a name for the campion cuckoo 
flower. 

ME'ADOWUUE, s. the thalictrum of I.inneus; the moun¬ 
tain, lesser, and common meadowrue, are the species found in 
England. 

MEADOW SAFFRON, s. [cohhicvm, I.at.] a plant. 
MEADOWSWEET, s. \nlmaria, Lat.] the dropwort and 
quern of the meadows are of this species. 

ME'AGEU, (with the ij hard) a. [nuiiyro, Fr.] lean; 
v anting flesh. Thin, poor, or hungry, applied to ground. 
Sv nov. Meager, han. fn that sense in which these two 
words are reputed synonymous, meager signifies want of flesh; 
ban, want of fat.— Meager ness supposes a 'caste of body, 
owing either to a bad constitution or a scarcity of food ; lean¬ 
ness supposes no want of flesh, being opposed only to corpu¬ 
lency or fatness. 

To MK'AGF.R, r. a. to make lean. 

Al EAGERNESS, s. leanness; want of flesh; scantiness; 
smallness. 

ME.AK, s. a book with a long handle. 

MEAL, s. [mule, Sax.] the act of eating at a certain time; 
a repast; a part or fragment; the Hour of corn. 

To MEAL, r. a. [meler, Fr.) to sprinkle, mingle, or spot. 

M F,'ALAI AN, s. one that deals in flour or meal. 
MK'AI.TRF.K, *. in Botany, the viburnum of I.inneus; 
the two English species are tho wayfaring-tree and water- 
cldt r. 

AlE' Al.Y, a. having the taste or other qualities of meal; be¬ 
sprinkled or spotted as with meal.’ Mealy-mouthed, implies 
s.ift-inoutiled; unable to speak ....ought bashfulness; fair 
spoken; speaking hypocritically. 

MEAN, a. \iihm c, Sax.] wanting dignity; of low birth or 
rank; low-minded; contemptible, or despicable; middle; 
moderate, or without excess, from moyen, Fr. Intervening; 
intermediate; coming or happening between any two pe¬ 


riods of time. In Astronomy, when applied to tire motion of 
the sun, moon, or planets, signifies that which would take 
place if they moved in a perfect circle, and equally every 
day. 

MEAN, s. [moyen, Fr.] mediocrity; a middle state be¬ 
tween two extremes; a medium; an interval; any thing 
used to effect an end. Method or manner; used in the 
plural, and by the best writers, though ungrammatically, with 
an adjective singular. “ Employed as a means of doing good.” 
Atterbury. By all means, signifies without doubt, hesitation, 
or fail. By no means, not in any degree, or respect; not at 
all. Means arc likewise used for revenue, or fortune, pro¬ 
bably from demesnes. Mean time, or mean while, signifies 
in the intervening time; sometimes an adverbial mode of 
speech. 

To MEAN, v. it. [preter. and participle meant, pron. meat: 
meenen, Belg.] to have in the mind. Actively, to intend; to 
design; to hint at. 

MEA'NDKR, s. [from Meander, a river in Phrygia, re¬ 
markable for its winding course] a maze ; labyrinth; u wind¬ 
ing course. 

JMEA'NDROUS, s. having many turnings or windings. 

MEA'NING, s. purpose or intention ; the sense, or thing 
understood by any expression. 

MEANLY, ad. moderately; in a low degree; in a poor or 
base manner; without wealth, dignity, or respect. 

ME ANNESS, s. a want of perfection or excellence; de¬ 
fect ; want of dignity, birth, or fortune; sordidness; lowness 
of mind. 

MEANT, the perfect and part, passive of Mean. 

MEASE, s. probably a corruption of measure: a mease of 
herrings is five hundred. 

ME'ASI.ED, a. infected with the measles. 

MF.'ASLES, s. [messrlen, Belg.] a cutaneous disease, con¬ 
sisting in a general appearance of eruptions, not tending to 
a suppuration, of the nature of flea-bites, which come out the 
fourth day after a person is taken ill, and disappear the fourth 
day after their coming out; so that the distemper bears a near 
resemblance to the small.pox. A disease in swine, appealing 
in red spots upon their skin. 

ME ASLY, a. scabbed with the measles. 

MEASURABLE, a. such as may be measured or computed. 
Figuratively, moderate, or in a small quantity. 

MEASURA BEEN ESS. s. the quality of being capable of 
measure. 

MF/ASURABLY, ad. in such a manner as may be mea¬ 
sured ; moderately. 

ME ASURE, s. [mesnre, Fr.] that by which the quantity 
or extent of any thing is found ; the rule by which anything 
is iidjusti.nl or proportioned; proportion, or settled quantity ; 
a sufficient quantity; motion regulated by musical time; 
the cadence or time observed in poetry, or dancing; 
syllables limited to certain numbers composing a verse; 
metre; a tune. To have hard measure, is to be hardly dealt 
by. 

To MEASURE, v. a. [mesnrer, Fr.] to compute the quan¬ 
tity or extent of any thing by some settled rule. To compre¬ 
hend. “Great are thy ‘works, Jehovah.-What 

thought can measure thee?” Par. Lost. To adjustor propor¬ 
tion ; to idiot or distribute. 

MEASURELESS, a. not to be measured or compre¬ 
hended. 

ME ASUREMENT, s. the act of finding the quantity or ex¬ 
tent of auy thing. 

ME ASURER, s. one that distributes things in proper 
quantities. 

MEAT, s. [mcle. Sax.] flesh to be eaten; food in general. 
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Svnon. By meat is understood any kind of food; but flesh 
signifies only the natural composition of an animal. 

M E'ATED, a. fed; foddered; applied to cattle. 

MEATH, EAST, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, 30 miles from N. to S. and from 25 to 35 from E. to 
W. bounded on the N. by Cavan and Louth, on the E. by the 
Irish Channel, on the S. by Kildare and Dublin, and on the W. 
by Longford and West Meath. It contains 147 parishes, with 
a population (in 1831) of 177,023, and is a fine champaign 
country, abounding with corn, and fattening numerous Hocks 
and herds. The bogs are neither numerous nor extensive. 
Much coarse linen is made in this county. Trim is the county 
town. 

MEA TH, WEST, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Leinster, bounded on the W. by Longford and Roscommon, 
on the N. by 1-ongford and Cavan, on the E. by Meath 
and Kildare, and on the S. by King’s County. Us greatest 
length is 38 miles; its greatest breadth 21. It is divided 
into 59 parishes, containing 135,799 inhabitants ; and besides 
Lough Rec, formed by the Shannon on the western extremity, 
it is watered by a number of other agreeable lakes; as, the 
Loughs Leign, Dcrrivarah, Iron, Ennel, Drill, and Bannean 
Annagh, the rivers Inny, Brosna, &c. Here is a great pro¬ 
portion of grass land, yet more corn is raised than serves for 
the consumption of the inhabitants. The chief town is Mul¬ 
lingar, where the second great fair in the kingdom for wool is 
held. Each county elects 2 members. 

MEATHE, s. [medd, Welsh.] drink ; properly of honey. 

MECCA, a city of Hedjas in Arabia, seated on a barren 
spot, in a valley, surrounded by little hills, about a day’s 
journey from the Red Sea. It has neither walls nor gates, 
but the buildings are better here than in any other town of 
Arabia. What chiefly supports it, is the annual resort of a 
great many thousand pilgrims at a certain season of the 
year; for, at other times, the shops are scarcely open. The 
population once exceeded 100,000, but. is now i7,000. The 
hills about the town arc numerous ; all consist of a blackish 
rock; and some of them are half a mile in circumference. 
The town has plenty of water, and vet little garden-stuff; 
but there are several sorts of good fruit, as grapes, melons, 
water-melons, and cucumbers. Numbers of sheep are 
brought thither to be sold to the pilgrims. Mecca stands in 
a very hot climate, and the inhabitants usually sleep on the 
tops of their houses, for the sake of coolness. Among its 
edifices, the most remarkable is the famous Kaba, or House 
of God, held in high veneration by the Arghars, even before 
the days of Mahomet, and is said to have been Abraham’s 
house of prayer. The Kaba is a square tower, covered on the. 
top with a piece of black, gold-embroidered, silk stuff. It 
has 42 doors, and resembles in its form, the Royal Exchange, 
but is nearly-ten times as large. The ground in the middle, 
or area, is mostly covered with gravel. There are cloisters all 
round, and in the sides are cells for those that live a monastic 
life. The arcades round the square are said to be magnificent, 
and are illuminated with a vast number of lamps, and candle¬ 
sticks of gold and silver. In the Kaba is a singular relic, the 
famous black stone, said to have been brought from heaven 
by the angel Gabriel, which every Mussulman must kiss, or at 
least touch, every time he goes round the Kaba. Here is 
also the well of Zemzen, said to have been that where Hagar 
quenched the thirst of Ishmael. Lat. 21. 45. N. Ion. 40. 
55. E. 

MECHA'NIC, or MECHA'NICAL, a. [mechanicus, Lat.] 
mean; servile ; of mean employ ; constructed by the laws of 
mechanics; skilled in mechanics. 

MECHA'NIC, s. a manufacturer, or person engaged in 
handicraft employments. 


MECHA'NIC ALLY, ad. according to the laws ot me¬ 
chanism. 

MEGIIA NICALNESS, s. ugrecublcncss to the laws of me¬ 
chanism ; meanness. 

MECHANl'CIAN, s. [ machanivkn , Fr.] a man professing or 
studying the construction of machiues. 

MECHANICS, s. [ mcchanica, Lat.] the geometry of 
motion, or mathematical science, which shews the effects 
of powers or moving forces, so far as they are applied to 
engines, and demonstrate the laws of motion. Mechanic 
powers are commonly reckoned six, viz. the balance, the 
lever, the pulley, the screw, the wedye, the wheel, and the 
axle. 

ME'CHANISM, s. action according to mechanic laws; the 
construction of the parts depending on each other in any en¬ 
gine, or complicated machine. 

ME'CHLENBURG, a principality of Lower Saxony, in¬ 
cluding the duchies of Schwerin and Gustro, which are divid¬ 
ed into three circles, Mechlcnlmrg, Wenden, and Stargard. 
It extends 135 miles in length, and 90 where broadest. It 
abounds in corn, pastures, and game; and is well seated on 
the Baltic for foreign trade. The sovereignty of this country 
is divided between the house of Mechlcnlmrg Schwe¬ 
rin, (which is the eldest branch, and has a revenue of 
300,000 rix dollars per annum) and the house of Meehlen- 
burg Strelitz, whose revenue amounts to about 120,000 rix 
dollars. 

AIECHO'ACAN, s. [from the place] a large root, twelve or 
fourteen inches long; the plant which affords it is a species of 
bindweed, and its stalks are angular; the pulverized root is a 
gentle and mild purgative. 

MECO NIUM, s. [pqxbii'iwr, Or.] expressed juice of poppy ; 
the first excrement of children. 

ME’DAL, s. [mcdaillc, Fr.] an ancient coin; a piece of 
metal stamped in honour of some extraordinary action or 
person. 

MKDA'I.I.IC, a. belonging to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, x. | medallion, Fr.] a large antique stamp 
or medal. 

MK'DALI.IST, s. [, meduillistr , Fr.] a man skilled or curious 
in collecting medals. 

To MEDDLE, v. n. [ middeleu, Belg.] to have to do; 
to concern one’s self about; to interpose or inteifere offi¬ 
ciously. 

MEDDLER,*, one who interposes, or busies himself with 
things that do not concern him. 

MEDDLESOME, a. officiously interposing in affairs that 
do not concern one ; intermeddling. 

MEDIASTINE, s. [Fr.] in Anatomy, the fimbriated mem¬ 
brane, round which the guts are convolved. 

To ME DIATE, t’. n. [from median, Lat.] to interpose as 
an equal friend between two parties; to be between two. 
Actively, to limit by something in the middle ; to effect by 
mediation. 

MEDIATE, a. [mtdiat, Fr.] interposed ; coming between ; 
placed between two extremes. 

ME'DIATELY, ad. bv a secondary or intervening cause. 

MEDIATION, s. ^mediation, Fr. | interposition or interven¬ 
tion ; agency, or a power of acting between ; intercession or 
entreaty for another. 

MEDIATOR, s. [mtdialhir, Fr.] one who acts between 
two parties, in order to procure a reconciliation; an inter¬ 
cessor for another. One of the characters of our blessed 
Saviour. 

MEDIATORIAL, or MEDIATORY, «. belonging to a 
mediator. 

MEDIA'TORSHIP, s. the office of mediator. 

7 T 
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MEDIATRIX, s. a female mediator. 

MEDICAL, a. [medicus, Lat.] physical; relating to medi¬ 
cine, or the art of healing. 

ME'DICALLY, ad. after the manner of medicine; accord¬ 
ing to the art of physic. 

ME'DICAMENT, s. [medicamentum, Lat.] any thing used 
in healing; generally applied to external remedies. 
MEDICAME'NTAL, a. relating to medicines. 
MEDICAMENTALLY, ad. after the manner, or with the 
power, of medicine. 

To ME'DICATE, v. a. [medico, Lat.] to tincture, or impreg¬ 
nate, by infusion of medicines. 

MEDICATION, s. the act of tincturing, or impregnating, 
with medical ingredients. 

MEDICI NABLE, a. [mcdicinulis, Lat.] having the power 
of physic. 

MKDI'CINAL, a. [at present it is accented on the second 
syllable ; but it is used in the best authors with the accent oil 
the third or last syllable but one ; from medicinalis, l.ut.] hav¬ 
ing the power of healing; belonging to physic. 
MEDI'CJNALLY, ad. physically. 

ME DICINE, s. [ mndicina, l.at.] physic ; any drug given to 
cure a disorder; the art of healing. 

ME'DICK, s. a plant with yellow dowers, called by some 
butterjags. 

MEDI'KTY, . 1 . [mcdicte, Fr. medietas, Lat.] middle state; 
participation of two extremes; half. 

MEDINA, a city of Hodjas, in Arabia Deserta, celebrated 
for being the burial place of Mahomet. It is of moderate 
extent, is walled round, and has a large mosque, but nothing 
like the temple at Mecca. In one corner is a place, 14 
paces square, with great windows, and brass gates, anil in 
the middle is the tomb of Mahomet, inclosed within iron 
rails, hung with curtains, and surrounded by a vast number 
of lamps. The tomb is not exposed to any, except the 40 
eunuchs who guard it, and light the lamps. It is placed be¬ 
tween two other tombs, in which rest the ashes of the two 
first caliphs. The story of its being suspended in the air 
by a loadstone is now well known to be a fable. Provisions 
are brought to this place out of Nubia, across the Red Sea, 
in odd so/t of vessels, whose sails are made of mats. It is 
called the City of the Prophet, because here he was pro¬ 
tected by the inhabitants when be fled from Mecca; and 
here he was first invested with regal power. The time of 
his dcatli was in G37 ; but the Mahometan epoch begins in 
6‘22, from the time of his flight. It is seated on a sandy 
plain, abounding in palm-trees, 17G miles N. N. W. of Mecca. 
Lat. 24. 20. N. Ion. 30. 33. E. 

MEDIO'GRITY, s. [mrdincritc, Fr. medioeritas, Lat.] a 
small degree; a middle rate or state; moderation. 

To ME DITATE, v. a. [meditor, Lat.] to plan, scheme, or 
contrive; to think on or revolve in the mind. Ncuterly, to 
think or contemplate with intense thought. 

MEDITATION,*, [meditatio, Lat.] deep thought; intense 
application of the mind. 

MEDITATIVE, a. addicted to intense thought; express¬ 
ing anv intention. 

A1ED1TER It A'N E, MEDITERRANEAN, MED1TER- 
RA'NEODS, a. [from medius and terra, Lat.] surrounded 
witli laud; inland, remote from the sea. “ If we respect the 
meditrrritutoiis mountains.” Burnet. 

MEDITERRA NEAN, the n.. ■ of the sea between 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, communicating with the ocean 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and with the Black Sea by the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Strait of Con¬ 
stantinople. Its name, signifying Middle of the Earth, was 
given to it by the ancients, who were then acquainted with 


little more of the surface of the globe, than the regions which 
encompass it. There is no tide in it, or at least so small that 
it is scarcely perceptible. Some have puzzled themselves by 
endeavouring to find out the cause of its keeping to the same 
level; but the evident reason is its evaporation by the sun, and 
the particles earried off by the blowing of the winds. It con¬ 
tains many islands, several of them large, as Majorca, Cor¬ 
sica, Sardinia, Sicily, Candia, and Cyprus. 1 he eastern part 
of it borders on Asia, and is sometimes called the I evant 


Sea. 

MEDIUM, s. [Lat.] any thing that intervenes or comes 
between ; the middle place or degree. In Mechanical Philo¬ 
sophy, that space or region which a body passes in its motion 
towards any point. In Arithmetic, a number equally distant 
from each extreme. Anything used in ratiocination, in order 
to a conclusion; the middle term in au argument, by which 
propositions are connected. 

ME'DI.AR, s. the fruit of the medlar-tree, which is not fit 
for eating till it begins to decay. 

ME'DLEY, or ME'DLY, s. a mixture; a miscellany; aeon- 
fused mass. 

ME'Dl.F.Y, ct. mixed, confused. 

MF.DU'LLAR, or MEDU'LLARY, a. [medullaire, Fr.] be¬ 
longing to the marrow. 

MEED, s. [med, Sax.] an old word for reward, rccotnpenee, 
present, gift. 

MEEK, a. [nichalt, Sclav.] not easily provoked to anger; 
bearing insults without resentment. 

To MEE'KEN, v. a. to make meek ; to soften. 

MEE'KLY, ad. in a mild or gentle manner. 

MEE KNESS, s. a temper of mind not easily provoked to 
resentment; mildness. 

MEEH, a. simple ; unmixed. See Mere. 

MEER, s. a lake or boundary. See Mere. 

MEET, a. proper; qualified; adapted to any use. 

To MEET, v. a. [preter. I met, or hare■ met, participle met; 
melan, Sax.] to light on ; to close or touch; to come face t.> 
face; to encounter; to join another in the same plaec. from 
different parts; to find. Neuterly, to encounter, or come face 
to face ; to assemble ; to join. S y non. We find things un¬ 
known, or which we sought after; we meet with things that 
are in our way, or which present themselves to us unsought 
for. 

MEE'TER, s. one that, accosts, finds accidentally, or comes 
up to a person face to face. 

MEETING, s. an assembly ; a congress; the congregation 
in a plaec of worship belonging to the Dissenters. 

MF.E'TING-HOUSE, s. a place where Dissenters assemble 
to worship. 

MEE'TLY, ad. in a fit or proper manner. 

MEETNESS, s. fitness or propriety. 

ME’GRIM, s. [mt'tjrain, Fr.] a disorder of the head, with a 
sensation of turning round. 

ME'INY, s. fmcsntc, Fr.] a retinue ; domestic servants. 

MELANCHO'LIC, a. afflicted with melancholy; fanciful, 
gloomy, or sad. 

MK'LANCIIOLY, s. [tnilnneoUe, Fr. from /i»'A«c and \n\i), 
Gr.] a disease sup|>oscd to proceed from a redundance of black 
bile, but really arises from too heavy and viscid blood. A 
gloomy, pensive temper. 

MELANCHOLY, a. gloomy; dismal; habitually nrnsive 
and dejected. 

MF.I.A'SSF.S, or MOLA'SSES, s. the dregs or sedi¬ 
ments left by the refining of sugar, and is the common 
treacle. 

ME‘LCOMB-REGIS, a town of Dorsetshire, with two 
markets, on Tuesday and Friday. It is joined to Wev- 
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mouth, they both being incorporated into one body; and 
there is a handsome bridge of timber, over which they pass 
from one into the other. The united towns have a cnurch, 
and about 1200 houses; and in Weymouth the chapel stands 
on a steep rock, and there are 60 steps to go up to it. They 
are governed by a mayor, several aldermen, and a recorder; 
and collectively they elect two representatives. It is 129 
miles W. S. W. of London. Inhabitants 1(555. 

MELICE'RIS, me-lec-ke-ris, s. [/uXucr/pic, Gr.] a tumor in¬ 
closed in a cystis or bag, consisting of a matter like honey, 
whence it derives its name. 

ME'LILOT, s. [l’r.] a species of trefoil, which grows natu¬ 
rally among corn in many parts of England, and is difficult 
to be separated from it. A plaster is made from it, which is 
used as an emollient and digestive. 

To MELIORATE, v. a. [miliorer , Fr.] to make better or 
improve. 

MELIORATION, s. [ melioration , Fr.] the act of rendering 
a thing better. 

MELIO'RITY, s. [from melior, Lat.] the state of being 
better. A word not often used. 

MELKSHAM, a town of Wilts, with a considerable manu¬ 
factory of fine broad cloth, and containing 5866 inhabitants. 
It is situated on the Avon, between Devizes and Bath, 95 miles 
W. of London. Market on Saturday. 

MELLI'FEROUS, «. productive of honey. 

MELI.IFICA'TION, s. (from mellifico, Lat.] the act of ma¬ 
king honey; production of honey. 

MELLI FLUENCE, s. [from mel and Jluo, Lat.] a honied 
flow ; a How of sweetness. 

MELLI FLUENT, or MELLI FLUOUS, a. [from mel and 
duo, Lat. | flowing with honey ; flowing with sweetness. 

ME'LLOW, a. soft with ripeness; soft in sound. Fat, ap¬ 
plied to ground. Figuratively, drunk. 

To MELLOW, v. a. to ripen; to soften by ripeness; to 
ripen by age ; to bring to maturity. Neuterly, to grow ripe ; 
to be matured. 

ME'LLOW NESS, s. the state of fruits made soft by ripe¬ 
ness or time ; maturity ; full age. 

MELQ'DIOUS, a. sounding grateful to the ear; harmo¬ 
nious ; musical. 

MELO'DIOUSLY, ad. musically; harmoniously. 

MELO'DIOUSNF.SS, s. harmoniousness; sweetness of 
sound; musicalncss. 

MELODY, s. \f-if\iiicia. from prAnc and jkh), Gr.] the agree¬ 
able effect of different musical sounds ranged or disposed in a 
proper succession, and caused only by one single part, voice, 
or instrument; whence it is distinguished from harmony; 
though both words are used in discourse and writing as if they 
were synonymous. Music; an agreeableness of sound that 
raises pleasure in the mind. 

MELON, s. [melon, Fr. mclo, Lat.] a plant which runs 
along the ground, and produces a fruit resembling the cucum¬ 
ber, but far more bulky, and more rich in taste. 

MELPO'MENE, one of the nine Muses, to whom the in¬ 
vention of tragedy is ascribed. 

MELROSE, a town in Scotland, in Roxburghshire, where 
there arc the ruins of a very fine abbey, founded in 1136. 
Melrose is seated on the south side of the river Tweed, 27 
miles S. from Edinburgh. Population 4339. 

To MELT, v. a. [ me.ltan, Sax.] to dissolve and make liquid, 
either by fluids or heat; to dissolve or break in pieces. Fi¬ 
guratively, to soften to love or tenderness. Neuterly, to be¬ 
come liquid, or be made fluid. Figuratively, to be softened to 
pity ; to grow tender, mild, or gentle; to be dissolved. 

ME'LTER, s. one that dissolves metals or other solid sub¬ 
stances by heat. 


ME'LTINGLY, ad. in a tender or affectionate manner. 

ME'LTON-MOWBRAY, a town of Leicestershire, seat¬ 
ed on, and almost encompassed wiili, the little river Eye, over 
which are two handsome stone bridges. The houses are. web 
built It is a large town, with a considerable market for pro¬ 
visions, cattle, &c. It is 15 miles S. by E. of Nottingham, 
and 106 N. by W. of London. Market on Tuesday. Fairs 
on the first Tuesday after January 17th; Whiisuii-Tucsdav; 
and August. 21st. Population 3520. 

ME'MBER, s. [membrum, Lat.] a limb or joint of an ani¬ 
mal body ; a part of a discourse; a head ; a clause ; a single 
person belonging to a society or community. 

MEMBRANE, s. [membrane, Fr. membrana, Lat.] a web 
of several sorts of fibres interwoven together, serving to wrap 
up some parts in the fabric of an animal. 

MEMBRANA'CEOUS, MEMBRA'NEOUS.or MEMBRA 
NOUS, a. [memhraneux, Fr.] consisting of membranes. 

ME'MEL, a town of Prussia, in Lithuania, with the finest 
harbour in the Baltic, and a very extensive commerce; but 
ill-built, with narrow and dirty streets. It is seated on the N. 
extremity of the Curisch Huff - , 72 miles N. N. E. of Koniugs- 
berg. Lat. 55. 46. N. Ion. 21. 28. E. 

MEME'NTO, s. [Lat.] a bint or notice to recall a thing into 
the memory. 

MEMO'IR, s. [memoirr, Fr.] an account of some trans¬ 
actions written in a familiar manner; a hint, notice, or ac¬ 
count of any thing. 

MEMORABLE, a. [memorabilis, Lat.] worthy to be re¬ 
membered. 

ME'MORABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of being re¬ 
membered. 

MEMORANDUM, s. [Lat. in the plural memoranda and 
memorandums] a note to assist the memory. 

MEMO'RIAL, a. [manorial, Fr. immorinlis, Lat.] pre¬ 
serving the memory or remembrance of a thing ; contained in 
the memory. 

MEMO'RIAL, s. a monument, or something erected to 
preserve the memory of some great person or action ; a hint 
to assist the memory; the representation of a transaction, 
by way of remonstrance or complaint from one prince, or his 
ambassador, to another. 

MEMO'RIALLST, s. one who makes remonstrances, or sets 
forth any particular circumstance. 

To MEMORIZE, v. a. to record; to commit to memory 
by writing; to cause to be remembered. 

MEMORY, s. [mfraorm, Lat. manoire, Fr.] the power of 
reviving those ideas in our minds, which have disappeared or 
have been laid aside for a time; the act of recollecting thiugs 
past; the time or period of a person’s knowledge. 

MEN, the plural of Man. 

To ME'NACE, r. a. [menacer, Fr.] to threaten. 

ME'NACF., s. a threat or positive assurance of mischief on 
certain conditions. 

ME NACER, s. one who threatens or denounces mischief to 
another. 

ME’NAGE, s. (Fr.] a collection of animals. 

MENA'GKRIK, s. a place for keeping foreign birds, or 
other curious animals. 

ME'NAGOGUE, s. [from ftijin and uyoi, Gr.] a medicine 
that promotes the flux of the menses. 

To MEND, v. a. [emendo, Lat.] to repair or make good 
any breach or decay; to correct or alter for the better; to 
help or advance; to improve or increase. Neuterly; to grow 
better; to be changed for the better. 

MENDA'CITY, s. [from mendax, Lat.] falsehood 

ME'NDF.R, s. one that repair* breaches or d cays; one 
that alters for the better. 
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MENDICANCY, *. beggarly. 

MENDICANT, a. [mendicant, tat] begging. 

MENDICANT, s. [mendicant, Fr.] a beggar; a religious 
that subsists by alms acquired by beggings 

To MENDTCATE, «). a. to beg; to ask alms. 

MJE'NDJELSHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is 82 miles N. E. of London. Population 1233. 

ME'NIAL, a. [from meiny or many ; meni, Sax. or mesnie, 
old Fr.] belonging to the number of servants; of a low or 
base employ. 

ME'NIAL, t. one of the train of servants. 

MENl'NGES, s. [phviyyo c, Gr.] in Anatomy, the two mem¬ 
branes that envelop the brain, which arc culled the pin mater, 
and dura mater; the latter being the exterior involucrum, is 
from its thickness so denominated. 

MENO'LOGY, s. [pb'ohoytov, Gr.] a register of months. 

ME'NSAL, a. [mensalis, Lat.] belonging to the table, trans¬ 
acted at table. 

ME'NSEFUL, a. graceful; mannerly. 

MENSTRUAL, a. f menstruus, Lat.] monthly; happening 
every month: lasting a month; belonging to a menstruum. 

ME'NSTRUOUS, a. [menstruus, Lat.] having the cata¬ 
menia ; happening to women at certain times. 

MENSTRUUM, s. a liquor used to dissolve any tiling, 
or to extract the virtues of any ingredients by infusion oi 
boiling. 

MENSURABI'LITY, s. [mensurabilitv, Fr.] capacity of be¬ 
ing measured. 

M F/NS U RABLE, a. [from mensura, Lat.] capable of being 
measured. 

ME'NS URAL, a. [from mensura, Lat.] relating to measure. 

To ME'NSURATE, t>. a. [from mensura, Lat.] to measure 
or take the dimensions of any thing. 

MENSURATION, s. the act or practice of measuring ; the 
dimensions or quantity found out by means of a measure. 

M E'NTAL, a. [mentale, Fr.] existing in the mind; belong- 
•ng to the inind ; internal. 

MENTALLY, ad. in the mind ; in thought and meditation. 

MENTION, s. [rnentio, Lat.] a hint; an expression in 
writing and speaking; a reoital of a thing. 

To ME'NTJON, v. a. [mentionner , Fr.j to express in words 
or writing. 

MEXTZ, or Mayence, a city of Germany, and capital of 
a territory of the same name. It is well fortified, and 
deemed to be a barrier fortress. Mentz is one of the towns 
which claim tlu; invention of printing. This city is finely 
situated; built, however, in an irregular manner, with nar¬ 
row streets and old-fashioned houses, and containing, be¬ 
sides the parish churches, 6 monasteries, 5 nunneries, and 
(i hospitals. The cathedral is a gloomy fabric. Here are 
manufactures of stockings and stuffs. Many of the public 
buildings and private bouses have been destroyed or greatly 
injured, (luring the late wars. Mentz is seated on the. Rhine 
(soon after its confluence with the Maine) over which is a 
bridge of boats communicating with Cassel. This city was, 
"bile under the French empire, the capital of the department 
of Mont Tonnerre. It is 20 miles N. of Worms. Lat. 49. .09. 
N. Ion. 8. 20. E. 

MEPHITIC, or MEPHITICAL, a. [from mephitis, Lat..] 
ill-savoured ; stinking; poisonous. 

, MEPHITIS, , a noisome or pestilential exhalation. 

MERA'CIOUS, a. [mcracus, Lat., .rong ; racy. 

ME RCABLE, a. [mercor, Lat.] to be sold or bought. 

ME RCANTANT, s. [mercantanle, Ital.] a foreigner, or 
foreign trader. 

MERCANTILE, a. belonging to trade; belonging to a 
merchant; commercial. 


MERCENARINESS, ». alow and sordid respect to gain 


W MERCENARY, n. Intercenarius, Lat.] acting only for hire, 
or from a low and sordid prospect of gam; hired; sold for 


m< ME'RCENARY, s. [nurcenaire, Fr.] a hireling; one re¬ 
tained or serving for pay. ... - . ~ 

MERCER, s. [mercier, Fr.] one who sells silks and stuffs. 
ME RCERY, s. [mercerie, Fr.] the trade of selling silks and 

stuffs. - 

To ME'RCHAND, v. n. [merckander, Fr.] to transact by 

tniiiic 

MERCHANDISE, (the s in this and the next word is 
usually pronounced like z) s. [merchandise, Fr.] traffic, com¬ 
merce, or trade; wares ; any thing bought or. sold. 

To MERCHANDISE, v. n. to trade or traffic. 
MERCHANT, s. [marchand, Fr.] one who trades with per¬ 
sons in foreign countries. 

MERCHANTABLE, a. fit or likely to be bought or sold. 
MERCHANT-MAN, s. a trading ship. 

MERCIFUL, a. willing to pity, spare, or pardon an offence, 
or offender; unwilling to punish. 

MERCIFULLY, ad. with pity, or an inclination to spare an 
offender. 

MERCIFULNESS, s. the nuulitv of pitying or sparing of¬ 


fenders. 

MERCILESS, a. without compassion ; cruel; severe. 

MERCILESSLY, ad. in such a manner as neither to pity 
nor spare an offender. 

M ERCILESSN ESS, s. the quality of punishing without 
pity or pardon. 

MERCU'RIAL, a. [ mercurialis , Lat.] formed under the in¬ 
fluence of Mercury; active; sprightly; volatile. In Medi¬ 
cine, consisting of quicksilver. 

MERCURIFICA'TION, s. the act of mixing or incorporat¬ 
ing with quicksilver. 

ME'RCUJIY, s. [mcrcurins, Lat.] in the Solar System, is 
the nearest planet to the sun. It is from its proximity to die 
sun that he is so seldom within the sphere of our observa¬ 
tion, being lost in the splendour of the solar brightness; 
yet he emits a very bright white light. This planet is oftener 
seen in those parts of the world which arc more southward 
than that which wc inhabit, and oftener to us than those 
which live nearer the nortli pole; for, the more oblique the 
sphere is, the more parallel with the horizon is the planet’s path 
in the zodiac. His mean distance from the sun is 387 of 
those parts of which the earth’s distance is 1000, and there¬ 
fore in English miles about 37 millions. His periodic, side¬ 
real, and synodic revolutions are 87d. 23h. 14m. 25-j-° 0 s; 87d. 
23h. 15m. 37s.; and 11 /id. 2ih. 3m. 22!s. respectively. His 
hourly motion in its orbit is about 110,000 miles. His ro¬ 
tation round his axis, and consequently the length of his day, 
is at present unknown to us. His diameter is 3264 miles, 
and therefore his solid contents about of the earth’s. 
The inclination of his orbit, or his greatest heliocentric lati¬ 
tude, is 7° ; but his greatest geocentric latitude, on account 
of his much greater nearness to the sun than to the earth, is 
only about 5°. His eccentricity is 796 of those parts of 
which the earth’s distance from the sun is 10,000, and the 


greatest equation of his orbit 23° 40' 49". The place of his 
aphelion (1800) was in Sagittarius 14° 31' 53", and ascend¬ 
ing node in 15° 58' 45” of Taurus; the annual motion of 
the former being 67", and of the latter 45". Being an infe¬ 
rior planet, he is never seen in opposition to the sun, as he 
never recedes from him more than about 28°, and in some of 
his revolutions scarcely 18° ; the former taking place when 
he is in his aphelion, and the latter when he is in his peri- 
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kelion at the time of his greatest elongation. The number 
of days he is retrograde in a synodic revolution is about 22, 
in which time the arc of retrogradation is from 9® to 16°, 
according to his position with respect to his perihelion or 
aphelion at the time. Mercury changes his phases, like tire 
Moon, according to his various positions with regard to the 
earth and sun; except only, that he never appears quite 
full, because his enlightened side is never turned directly to¬ 
wards us, unless when he is so near the sun as to be lost to 
our sight in his beams: and as his enlightened side is al¬ 
ways towards the sun, it is plain that he shines not by any 
light of his own; for, if he did, he would constantly appear 
round. The best observations of this planet are those made 
when he is seen in the sun’s disk, called his transit; for, in 
bis inferior conjunction, he sometimes passes before the sun 
like a little black spot, eclipsing a small part of the sun’s 
body, only observable with the telescope. Such phenomena 
can only happen when the planet is in or near one of his nodes 
at that time, which is about the beginning of May and No¬ 
vember ; for the sun’s place in the ecliptic must be the same, 
or nearly the same, with the planet’s ascending or descending 
node. Dr. Halley has given us several periods from which 
the times that these phenomena happen may be calculated ; 
and as they are curious appearances which seldom occur, wo 
will note down the times of 26 that happen in 201 years, as 
deduced from his periods, corrected by observations on the 
several transits that have happened since the discovery of 
telescopes. 


A Table of the several Transits, for this and the next Century, 
at the Ascending Node, in November, N. S. 


j Year. 

Time of the Middle. 

jDist. 

of Centres. 

| Semidur. 


DAY. 

II. 

M. 



II. 

SI. 

* 1802 

9 at 

9 

14 mor. 

0 

33 N. 

2 

45J 

1815 

12 

2 

46 mor. 

8 

36 N. 

2 

20 

1822 

5 

2 

55 mor. 

14 

11 s. 

1 

20 

1835 

7 

8 

27 aft. 

6 

9 S. 

2 

33 

**1848 

1) 

1 

59 aft. 

1 

53 N. 

2 

434 

*1861 

12 

7 

32 mor. 

9 

55 N. 

o 

11 

*1868 

5 

7 

40 mor. 

12 

52 S. 

i 

41 

1881 

8 

1 

12 mor. 

4 

49 S. 

2 

37 

*1894 

10 

6 

45 aft. 

3 

13 N. 

2 

41 

**1907 

14 

12 

17 noon. 

11 

15 N. 

1 

59 

*'*1914 

7 

12 

26 noon. 

11 

32 S. 

1 

57 

*1927 

10 

5 

58 mor. 

3 

29 S. 

2 

40.1 

1940 

11 

11 

30 aft. 

4 

33 N. 

2 

38 

*1953 

14 

5 

3 aft. 

12 

36 N. 

1 

46 

* 1960 

7 

5 

11 aft. 

10 

12 S. 

2 

8] 

** 1973 

10 

10 

44 mor. 

2 

9 S. 

2 

421 

1986 

13 

4 

17 mor. 

5 

53 N. 

2 

33A 

1999 

15 

9 

49 aft. 

13 

56 N. 

1 

25 


The following Transits may be expected to take place at the 
Descending Node, in May, N. S. 



Time of the Middle. 

Dist. of Centres. 

Semidur. 


DAY. II. 

M. 



11. 

M. 

*•1832 

5 

at 12 

17 noon. 

8 

58 N. 

3 

19 

•1845 

8 

7 

52 aft. 

7 

56 S. 

3 

28 

•1878 

6 

7 

27 aft. 

6 

7 N. 

3 

43 

*1891 

10 

3 

0 mor. 

10 

47 S. 

2 

56 

*1924 

8 

2 

33 mor. 

13 

1(1 N. 

3 

56 

** 1937 

11 

10 

9 mor. 

13 

38 S. 

2 

6 

i** 1970 

9 

9 

43 mor. 

0 

25 N. 

4 

0] 

**2003 

7 

9 

16 mor. 

14 

28 N. 

1 

39 


Those transits that may be seen from beginning to end, in 
London, are marked with two asterisks, but those that may 
be seen.only in part are marked with one. The third column 
of the tables denotes the distance of the planet’s centre 
from the sun’s, either N. or S. at the time of the middle; 
and the last, the semiduration of Mercury's centre upon the 
sun’s disk. If you subtract the semiduration of any parti¬ 
cular transit noted in the table, from its middle time, tlm 
remainder will give the time of the planet’s central ingress; 
and, by adding to it, you will have that of his central egress. 
The duration of a central transit at the ascending node is 
5h. 31m. and at the other node about 8h. 1m. The dura¬ 
tion of ingress or egress, in the former case, amounts to 
about I£ min. and in the latter to about 3 min. Mr. 
Cassini, from the duration of the egress of the transit of 
Nov. 3d, 1697, found Mercury’s apparent diameter to be 
about 11", from which he deduced his diameter at the other 
node to be almost 13J"; but later, and probably more ac¬ 
curate observations, have determined that the apparent dia¬ 
meter of this planet at the ascending node does not exceed 
9".—In Mythology, a deity held to be the messenger of the 
other gods, to preside over eloquence and trade, to be the 
inventor of music, the interpreter of the will of the other 
deities, and the son of Jupiter and Main. In Chemistry, 
quicksilver. In Heraldry, purple. In Botany, a genus of 
plants, of which two kinds are native in England; there is 
also a kind of blight that goes by this name. Figuratively, 
sprightliness; a newspaper; a carrier of newspapers. 

ME'RCY, s. [merci, Fr.] the act of passing by crimes with¬ 
out punishing them; unwillingness to punish; the act of pity¬ 
ing and pardoning offenders ; pardon. 

ME'RCY-SEAT, s. in the Mosaic institution, was the cover¬ 
ing of the ark of the covenant, in which the tables of the law 
were deposited : it was of gold, and at its two ends wen? fixed 
the two cherubim of the same metal, which, with their wines 
extended forwards, seemed to form a throne for the Majesty of 
God, who in scripture is represented as sitting between the 
cherubim, and the ark was his footstool: it was from lienee 
that God gave his oracles to Moses, or to the high priest who 
consulted him. 

MERE, a. [mcrus, Lat.] entire ; only ; exclusive of all otlu r 
persons or things; simple. 

MERE, or MER, whether in the beginning, middle, or end 
of the names of places, is derived front mere, Sax. a pool or 
lake. 

MERE, s. [mere, Sax.] a large pool or lake; a boundary. 

MERE, a town of Wiltshire, seated in an angle, border¬ 
ing upon Somersetshire and Dorsetshire, 28 miles N. W. 
of Salisbury, and 101 W. by S. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. Population 2708. 

ME'RELY, ad. simply; only; barely; exclusive of any 
other thing; thus and no other way; for this and for no other 
end or purpose. 

MERETRI CIOUS, a. [merctricins, Lat.] whorish; used by, 
or belonging to harlots ; seducing or alluring by false show. 
“ Not by affected, meretricious arts.” Rose. 

MERETRI CIOUSLY, ad. after the manner of an harlot, 
with false allurements. 

MERETRI'CIOUliNESS, s. the quality of using false 
allurements, like those of harlots. 

To MERGE, e. a. in Law, to sink. Neuterly, to be swal¬ 
lowed up ; to be lost; to be sunk. 

MERIDIAN, s. [mcridien, Fr.] noon, or mid-day. In 
Geography, a line drawn from N. to S. which the sun ciosses 
at noon. Figuratively, the highest point of glory or power. 
Applied to an artificial globe, the brazen circle in which the 
globe bangs and turns. 

7 U 
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MERI DIAN, a. at the point of noon; southern, or ex¬ 
tended to the N. and S. Figuratively, raised to the highest 
point 

MERI'DIONAL, a. [mSridionel, Fr.] southern; situated 
towards the south; looking towards the south. 

MERIDIONA'LITY, s. situated in the south; position of 
a place, so as to look towards die south. 

MElll'DIONALLY, ad. with a southern aspect 
MERIO NETHSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, bounded 
on the N. by Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire; on the E. 
by the latter county, and that of Montgomery ; on the S. by 
Montgomery and a small part of Cardiganshire; and on the 
W. by the Irish Channel. It extends 36 miles from N. to S. 
and is 34 wide in its broadest part. The soil is as bad as 
any in Wales, being very rocky and mountainous; how¬ 
ever, large flocks of sheep and goats, and large herds of 
horned cattle, find pretty good pasture in the valleys. The 
face of the country is awfully and astonishingly romantic, 
and it is well clothed with wood. The principal rivers are 
the Dee and Dovy; and it has a great mountain, the Cader 
Idris, one of the highest in Wales. Merionetshire contains 5 
hundreds, 5 market-towns, 37 parishes, and 34,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, who return one county member. Harlech is the capital 
MERIT,*, [mcrite, Fr.] desert; excellence, deserving ho¬ 
nour or reward. 

To ME'RIT, v. a. {meviler, Fr.] to deserve; to have a right 
to claim somewhat, on account of one’s excellencies; to earn. 

MERITO'RIOUS, «. [meretoire, Fr.] deserving reward; or 
great desert. 

MERITO'RIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to deserve 
reward. 

MERITO'RIOUSNESS, s. the quality of a thing, action, 
or person, which gives them a right to approbation and 
reward. 

MERLIN', s. a kind of hawk. 

MERMAID, s. [from rner, the sea, and maid] a sea monster, 
supposed to have a woman’s face and shape, but a fish’s 
tail. 

MERMAID’S TRU'MPET, s. a kind offish. 

MERRILY, ad. in a gay, joyous, or mirthful manner. 
ME'RRIMAKE, *. a festival; a meeting to be joyous. 

To ME'RRIMAKE, a. to feast, to be merry. 
MERRIMENT, s. gaiety; sport that causes laughter. 
ME'RRINE'vS, s. the quality of being cheerful, or promot¬ 
ing mirth among others. 

AIE'RIIY, a. [mirig. Sax.] full of mirth, joy, and laughter; 
causing laughter; prosperous, or making cheerful. To make 
tnerrif, to junket, drink, and give a loose to laughter and joy 
with a friend. 

MEIUtY-ANDREW, s. a buffoon, or person who endea¬ 
vours to raise laughter in others by odd gestures and comical 
expressions. 

MERRY-THOUGHT, s. a forked bone on the. upper part 
of the breast of fowls, so called because pulled on each side by 
young persons, from a traditionary opinion, that the person 
who has the longest side shall be married first. 

MEItS. See Berwickshire. 

MERSEY, a river of England, that rises in Derbyshire, 
runs through Stockport, Warrington, and Runcorn, and falls 
into the Irish sea at Liverpool. By the inland navigation, it 
has communication with the Dee, Itibble, Ouse, Trent, Der¬ 
went, Severn, Humber, Thames, Avon. Arc. which navigation, 
including its windings, extends above 500 miles. 

ME’RSION, s. [mersio , Lat.] the act of sinking or plunging 
over head. 

MERTHYR TIDVIL, a borough ol Wales, in Glamor¬ 
ganshire,wiih its dependencies containing 22,033 inhabitants. 


It is noted for considerable iron-worxs, and has a canal to 
Cardiff. It elects one member. . ■ , . • ■* 

MESENTERIC, a. [mesenteriqve, Fr.} belonging to the 

^MESENTERY, s. [fu<nvrlpu>v, Gr. mtunUre, Fr;} in 
Anatomy, a fat membrane placed in the middle ol the abdo¬ 
men, almost of a circular figure, with a narrow production, 
to' which the end of the colon and beginning of the rectum 
are tied. The intestines are fastened like a border on its 
circumference. 

MESERA’IC, a. [meserdique, Fr.J belonging to urn 
mesentery. 

MESH, s. [maesclie, Belg.] the space or interstice between 
the threads of a net. See Masii. 

To MESH, t>. a. to catch in a net; to ensnare. 

MESHY, «. made of net-work. 

AIESLIN, s. [from metier, to mix, Fr.] mixed corn, consist¬ 
ing of wheat and rye. 

MESNE, mene, s, in Law, signifies him who is 1 'd of a 
manor, and so hath tenants holding of him, yet himself holding 
of a superior lord. 

MESOLE'UCYS, s. f/itmJXm-oc, Gr.] a precious stone, 
black, with a streak of white in the middle. 

MESOLO'GARITHMS, s. [fiion c, Xoyoc, and AptOpbr, Gr.] 
the logarithms of the cosines and tangents, so denominated 
by Kepler. 

MESO'MEI.AS, s. [from pVoj and pt'Xnc, Gr.] a precious 
stone with a black vein parting every colour in the middle. 

MESS, s. [mes, old Fr.] a dish; a quantity of food sent to 
table at once. 

To MESS, v. n. to eat or feed. 

MESSAGE, s. [message, Fr.] an errand; any tiling told to 
another to he related to a third person. 

MESSENGER, s. [messaijer, Fr.] one who is sent on an 
errand ; one who is sent to a third person; a person p lid by 
goverment to carry dispatches relating to affairs of state, and 
is likewise employed by the secretary’s warrants to apprehend 
and keep in custody persons suspected of high treason; a 
fore-runner or harbinger. 

MESSIAH, s. [Heb. the Anointed] the title given byway 
of eminence to our Saviour, meaning the same in Hebrew as 
Christ in the Greek, and alludes to the authority lie had to 
assume the characters of prophet, priest, king, and that of 
Saviour of the world. 

ME SSIEURS, s. [phi. of monsieur, Fr.] sirs, or gentlemen. 
MESSINA, a city of Sicily, in the valley of Demona, with 
four large suburbs. The public buildings and monasteries arc 
magnificent and well endowed, and it contains about 35,0000 
inhabitants. The harbour, whose quay is above a mile in 
length, is one of the safest in the Mediterranean, and in the 
form of a half moon. It is five miles in circumference, ex¬ 
tremely deep, ami defended by a citadel and other works. It 
is a place of great trade in silk, oil, fruit, corn, and excellent 
wine, especially since it has been declared a free port. This 
place, iu 1783, suffered much by an earthquake, which shook 
great part of Calabria and Sicily to their foundations, over¬ 
turned many rich and populous towns, and buried thousands 
in their ruins. It is 104 miles E. of Palermo. Lat. 38. 10. 

N. Ion. 15. 50. E. 

MESSMATE, *. he who eats at the same table. 

MESSUAGE, s. [messuaijivm, low Lat.] in Law, a dwelling- 
house, with lands adjoining. 

MET, the pret. and part, of Meet. 

METABA'SIS, s. [pera/Wc, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure by 
which the orator passes from ono thing to another. 

META'BOLA, s. [ptru/JoXi), Gr-] in Medicine, a change of 
tine, air or disease. 
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METACA'RPAL, a. [from ptrd and xaprhc, Gr.] belonging 
to the metacarpus. 

METACARPUS, ». [fara and Kafntot, Gr.] in Anatomy, the 
wrist, or that part behind the hand and the fingers. 

METAGRA'MMATISM, s. [from pira ana yp&ppa, Gr.] 
See Anagram. 

METAL, t. [mettallum, Lab] a firm, heavy, opaque, and 
hard substance, fusible by fire, when cooling grows solid 
again, malleable under the hammer, and of a bright,' glossy, 
glittering substance when newly cut or broken. Figuratively, 
courage or spirit. In die last sense more properly written 
mettle, which see. 

METALE'PSIS, t. [perdXij^ic, Gr.] a continuation of a 
trope in one word through a succession of significations. 

METALLIC, or META'LLICAL, a. [mctullique, Fr.] par¬ 
taking, consisting of, or containing metal; made of metal. 

METALLI'FEROUS, a. [mctallum and fero, Lat.] pro¬ 
ducing metals. 

METALLINE, a. impregnated with, or containing metal; 
consisting or made of metal. • 

METALLIST, s. a worker in metals; a person skilled in 
metals. 

METALLO'GRAPHY, s. [mctallum, Lat. and ypa<jxo, Gr.] 
an account or description of metals. 

METALLURGIST, s. [from metallum, Lat. and ipyov, Gr.] 
a worker in metals. 

METALLURGY, s. the act of working metals, and sepa¬ 
rating them from their ores. 

To METAMO'RPHOSE, v. a. [ptrapopipou, Gr.] to change 
the form or shape of any thing; to change into a different 
shape or animal. 

METAMO'RPIIOSIS,s.fptrapop^ii<nc,Gr.] transformation; 
change of shape. It is applied by Harvey to the change an 
animal undergoes both in its formation and growth ; and by 
others, to the various shapes some insects assume in the diffe¬ 
rent stages of their existence, as the silkworm, &c. 

METAPHOR, s. [ptrafopa, Gr.] the application of a 
word to an use, to which, in its original import., it cannot 
be put: as, he bridles his anger ; he deadens tl»e sound ; the 
spring awakes the flowers. A metaphor is a simile comprised 
in a word. 

METAPHO'RIC, or METAPHO RICAL, «. [fura^ud , c , 
Gr. melaforique, Fr.] belonging to a metaphor. Figuratively, 
not according to the primary and literal sense. 

MF.TAPHRA'SE, s. [ptrtKppamr, Gr.] a close and verbal 
translation from one language into another. 

METAPHRA'ST, s. [pira<j>pavi)c, Gr.] ono who trans¬ 
lates literally, or word for word, out of one language into 
another. 

METAPHY'SIC, or METAPHYSICAL, a. versed in me¬ 
taphysics : abstracted. 

METAPHYSICIAN, s. one who is versed iri metaphysics. 

METAPHYSICS, s. [from pir'u and tjtutrirbr, Gr.] ontology, 
or the science which treats of being in the abstract, or with¬ 
out being confined to any species. Some extend this word 
to comprehend the science of immaterial beings, which is pro¬ 
perly pneumatics. 

ME'TAPLASM, s. [ptrauXairpnc, Or.] in Grammar, the 
changing or transposing a letter or syllable in a word. In 
Rhetoric, the placing of words, syllables, or letters, contrary 
to the natural order. 

METASTASIS, s. [ptraeraaic, Gr.] translation or removal. 

METATA'RSUS, s. [peril and raprruc, Gr.] in Anatomy 
that part of a human skeleton, which consists of five bones, 
and reaches from the hod to the toes, containing the middle 
of the foot. 

METATHESIS, s. [peruOto <c, Gr.] in Grammar, the 


transposition of tlic letters or syllables of a word; as, Eian- 
dre for Evander. 

To METE, v. a. [metan, Sax.] to measure; to reduce to 
measure. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, s. [pinp^vyuaic, Gr.] the transmi¬ 
gration of souk after death to other bodies. 

METEOR, s. [pertwpa, Gr.] a mixt, changeable, moveable, 
and imperfect body, appearing in the atmosphere, formed out 
of the common elements by the action of the heaveuly bodies. 
Igneous meteors, consist of fat sulphureous smoke set on fire ; 
such are lightning, thunder, failing stars, &c. Avriul or any 
meteors, consist of air and spirituous exhalations; such are 
winds, Sec. Aqueous or watery meteors are composed of v;,- 
pours, or vratery particles condensed by cold or heat; such are 
clouds, rainbows, hail, or snow, &c. 

METEOROLO'GICAL, a. belonging to the doctrine of 
meteors. 

METEORO'LOGIST, s. a person skilled in the nature and 
causes of meteors. 

METEOllO'LOGY, s. [ptriwpa and \6yoe, Gr.] the doc¬ 
trine of meteors; a discourse treating of the cause and na¬ 
ture of meteors. 

ME'TEOROMANCY, s. a species of divination by meteors, 
principally by lightning and thunder. 

METEORO SCOPE, s. an instillment for taking the mag¬ 
nitude and distances of the heavenly bodies. 

METK'OROUS, a. having the nature of a meteor. 

METER, s. a measurer. 

METHE'GLIN, s. [;mcddyyhjn, Brit.] a drink made of 
honey boiled in water, to which are added ginger, clow s, ami 
mace ; after which it is fermented with yeast and bottled. 

METHI'NKS, [verb imperfect, composed of >m and 
I think, imagine, or suppose. 

METHOD, s. [mithode, Fr. piOococ, Gr.] the placing ol se¬ 
veral things or ideas, or performing several operations, in wn h 
an order as is most convenient and proper to attain some cm!; 
tire manlier in which a thing is done. 

METHODICAL, a. [nuthodique, Fr. ptOmn. . Gr.] i nigul 
or placed in proper or just order; pcrfoiinii.g things m a i.- 
gular and orderly manner. 

METIIO DICALLY, ad. in a manner consistent with irgn 
larity and order. 

METHODISTS, s. a term formerly applied, in Franco and 
other countries, to certain polemic doctors, for their peculiar 
.method of defending Popery against the Protestants: but what 
we now understand by it, is, the sect founded about the year 
1729 by Messrs. John and Charles Wcslcv, with whom, in 
1735, was associated the celebrated Mr. Whitfield. However, 
in 1741, a separation took place ; Mr. Wesley not holding the 
doctrines of predestination and irresistible grace, which Itlr. 
Whitfield and his friends strenuously supported. The prin¬ 
ciples of the Methodists approach nearer to Arminianism than 
those of any other sect. 

To METHODIZE, v. a. to regulate, or dispose in just and 
proper order. 

METHWOULD, a town in Norfolk, has a maiket on Tues¬ 
day, and is distant 86 miles from London. Population 1266. 

METONYMY,*, [ptrurupiu, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure, 
wherein a word is us d instead of another, as the effect for the 
cause i the thing containing for the thing contained. Thus 
we say, the kettle boils, for the water contained in the kettle. 

METOPO’SCOPY, &. [piriorrov and truiirrio, Gr.] the study 
of physiognomy; the art of knowing the characters of men 
by the countenance. 

METRE, s. [met rmn, I ait. pirpor, Gr.] a collection of words 
disposed in lines, of a eertai.i number of syllables, so as to 
aopcar harmonious to the ear; met.surc ; verse 
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METRICAL, a. [mctricus, Lat. ptrp ocec, Gr.] confined to 
metre; measured or limited to a certain number of syllables. 

METROPOLIS, *. [/zqrj/p an d rdktc, Gr.] the mother city, 
or chief city of any country. 

METROPOLITAN, ». [metropolitans, Lat.] a bishop 
the mother church, or of the chief church in the chief city; 
an archbishop. 

METROPOLITAN, a. belonging to, or situated in, the 
metropolis. 

METROPOLITICAL, a. belonging to the chief city. " Me- 
tropolitical city." Raleigh. 

METTLE, s. [corrupted from metal, but not without rea¬ 
son written thus, when used in a metaphorical sense] spirit; 
sprightlincss; courage. 

METTLED, a. sprightly; courageous; full of spirits or fire. 
METTLESOME, a. sprightly; lively; guy; courageous; 
full of spirits; fiery. 

MET ILES05IELY, ad. with sprightliness, vigour, ardour, 
or courage. 

METZ, a large town, capital of the department of the 
Moselle. The cathedral is one of the finest in Europe, 
and the square called Coslin, and the house of the governor, 
arc elegant. The .Jews, about 3000, live in a part of the 
town by themselves, where they have a synagogue. The 
inhabitants are computed at. 40,000, besides a numerous 
garrison, who have noble barracks. It is seated at the 
confluence of the rivers 5Ioselle and Seillo, 2.5 miles N. W. 
W. of Nanci. 

MEU, s. a plant; another name for the common spigncl. 
5IEW, s. [mue , Kr.] a cage; an inelosnre; a place wherein 
any thing is confined. 

To MEW, v. a. lo inclose in a cage ; to shut up; fo con¬ 
fine or imprison. To shed the feathers ; from mue, of miter, 
hr. to moult. To make a noise like a cat; from miunler, Fr. 
MEWS, s. a prince’s or nobleman's stables. 

ME XICO, NEW, a large country of North America, 
bounded on the W. by the Gulf of California; its other limits 
are uncertain. The soil and climate arc as rich, plentiful, and 
temperate, as any country of America, or any other part of 
the world. It is inhabited by a great number of people, 
whose languages and customs are very different; some wan¬ 
der about, and others dwell in towns and villages. The 
chief divisions are New Mexico, Proper, New Leon, New 
Navarre, and Californa; the principal Spanish colonics are 
St. Bailie, and Santa Fo, the capital town. 

ME'XICO, or New Spain, a country of North America, 
including, in its largest sense, all that extensive peninsula 
situated ^between Louisiana and unknown countries on the 
N. and Terra Firmn, in South America, and on the S. but the 
audience of Mexico eontnins only the provinces of Mexico 
Proper, Moducacan, Guasteca, Tlascala, Guaxaca, Tabasco, 
and Yucatan. It is washed on the E. by the Atlantic 
(feean ; and on the S. and W. by the South Sea, and is above 
2000 miles in length, and from HO to 600 in breadth. It is 
divided into 23 districts or provinces, the principal of which 
1; ' *^at ( ’* Mexico Proper, and contains mines of gold and 
silver, of the latter of which they count above a thousand, 
besides mines of iron, copper, lead, alum, Crystal, vitriol, pre¬ 
cious stones, marble, &c. The soil produces Indian com, 
cabbage-trees, cocoa-nuts, vanillas, plantains, pine-apples, 
cochineal, cotton, and several other fruits, gums, and urtigs, 

proper to the climate. Before the Spaniards came here, 
tliay had a sort of dogs that did not bark, but howled like 
" olvcs, gray lions, less formidable than those of Africa; and 
also small tigers, hears, though uncommon, elks or moose- 
doer, peearics, warres, beavers, oppossums armadilloes, 
guauoes, flying-squirrels, racoons, crocodiles, nmnattes or 


sea-cows, monkeys, parrots, macaws, pelicans, commits, 
and a great variety of other birds, snakes, scorpions, 'tod 
other insects. Hie Spanish clergy are very numerous, 4nd 
there are a great number of convents. In genera), it is , a 
mountainous country, intermixed with many rich valleys; 
but the highest mountains are near the coast of the South Sea, 
many of which are volcanoes. The eastern shore is a flat 
level country, full of bogs and morasses. The population of 
the Mexican Republic is about 7j millions. In 1810 the 
Mexicans first revolted from the sovereignty of the Spanish 
crown, but the insurrection was for a time suppressed. In 
1821, a Mexican, named Iturbide,of mixed blood, pretending 
to be a descendant from Montezuma, attempted to establish 
an imperial sway, but fell a victim to his ambition, and made 
way for a republic, which has completely thrown off all 
allegiance to Spain, and is rising into power as an independ¬ 
ent federal domain, notwithstanding the difficulties arising 
from the diversity of colour and caste in that conntry. 

ME'XICO, a city of North America, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of that name. It was a flourishing place before the 
Spaniards entered the country, and is seated on several 
islands in a salt-water lake, to which there is no entrance 
but by five causeways, three of which are about two miles 
in length. 5Iexico was taken by Ferdinand Cortez, in 1521, 
after a siege of three months. As the Mexicans defended 
themselves from street to street, it was almost ruined, but 
afterwards rebuilt by the Spaniards. The city of Mexico 
now contains 1.55,000 inhabitants, of which about one half 
are Europeans and creoles, (or native whites,) while the 
miilattoes, negroes, mestizoes, indians and zamboes, with 
mixtures of all these races and of every colour, make up the 
rest. The government house, formerly the residence of the 
viceroy, is a magnificent building, and (he cathedral, though 
irregular, is a grand and imposing edifice. The ecclesias¬ 
tical revenues were formerly enormous. The streets are 
regular and wide, with handsome places or squares, and open 
upon level plains, with rich views of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. The houses are built in a heavy style of architecture, 
though not devoid of elegance; the fronts are stuccoed 
and varnished, or coverd with glazed tiles. There arc proofs 
of gradual improvement in education and intellectual at¬ 
tainments among the upper and middling classes now that 
they have thrown off the Spanish yoke, and several literary 
institutions have been established. The intercourse with 
this country and the United States has also tieen encouraged 
and tends to strengthen the prospects of the -epublic. 
Mexico enjoys an extensive commerce; and the receipt of 
the precious ores, with the coinage of dollars, is a source of 
great wealth. This place was overflowed by an inundation 
in October, 1629, in which 40,000 persons were drowned. A 
conduit was formed to drain the lake. Mexico is supplied with 
fresh water by an aqueduct of 3 miles in length. The Spa¬ 
niards do not make a tenth part of the inhabitants, the 
others being negroes, mulattoes, native Americans, and a 
mixture of them all. It is 130 miles W. by N. of Vera 
Cruz, and 250 N. E. by N. of Acapulco. Lat. 19. 54. N. 
Ion. 99. 36. W. 

MEZE'REON, s. in Botany, the daphne of Linneus. 
MEZZOTI'NTO, s. [Ital.] a kind of graving upon copper, 
invented by prince Rupert, which receives its name from re¬ 
sembling painting, and is performed by marking the plate in 
furrows or crosslines ; after which they are rubbed down with 
a burnisher or scraper, according to the depth or lightness ol 
the shades required. 

Ml'ASM, s. [piaapbe, infection, Gr.] particles or atoms, 
supposed to arise from distempered persons, and to aflect 
others with the same disorders at a distance. 
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MICE, the plural of Mouse. 

MI'CHAELMAS, a. the festival of the archangel Michael, 
celebrated on the 29th of September. 

MICHAEL'a, ST. or Mttchel, a borough in Cornwall, which 
is now disfranchised. Distant from London 249 mites. 
Population 210. 

To MICHE, mike, v. n. to be secret; to lie hid. 

MI'CHER, «. a lazy loiterer, who skulks about in corners 
and by-places, out of sight. 

Ml CROCOSM, s. [/jirpoc and nhr/ioc, Gr.] the little world. 
Man, so called by some fanciful philosophers. 

MICRO'GRAPHY, s. [from fwcpoe and ypaf <*>, Gr.] the 
description of the parts of such objects as are visible only by 
means of a microscope. 

MICRO'METER, s. [/nrpoc and pirpov, Gr.] an astronomi¬ 
cal instrument, which, by means of a very fine screw, serves to 
measure extremely small distances in the heavens. 

MICROSCOPE, . 9 . [from fiucpbe and mcoiriu, Gr.] a di¬ 
optrical instrument, by which very small object* are magnified 
or shewn very large. 

MICROSCOPIC, or MICROSCOPICAL, a. made by a 
microscope; assisted by a microscope; resembling a micro¬ 
scope. 

MID, a. [contracted from middle, Sax.] middle; equally 
between two extremes. 

MIDDAY, s. noon. 

MI'DDLE, a. [middle , Sax.] in the centre ; equally distant 
from the two extremes. Synon. A thing is in the middle, 
when it stands at an equal distance from the two extremes : 
it is in the midst, when it stands in the centre of a great 
many. 

MI'DDLE, s. the centre, or part equally distant from two 
extremes ; any thing between two extremes. 

MI'DDLE-AGED, a. of a moderate age; arrived to an 
equal distance between childhood and old age. 

MTDDLEBVRG, a large commercial town, capital of 
the island of Walcheren, and of all Zealand. The squares, 
town-house, and other public buildings, are magnificent. It 
contains about 26,000 inhabitants, has a communication with 
the sea by a canal, which will bear the largest vessels, and is 
seated in the centre of the island, 72 miles S. W. of Amster¬ 
dam. Lat. 51. 30. N. Ion. 3. 41. E. 

MTDDLEHAM, a town in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
seated on the Eure, 10 miles S. of Richmond, and 231 from 
London. Market on Monday. 

Ml'DDLEMOST, a. superlative of middle; most near to 
the middle or centre. 

MIDDLESEX, a county of England, bounded on the 
N. by Hertfordshire, on the E. by Essex, on the S. by Surry 
and a comer of Kent, and on the \V. by Buckinghamshire. 
It is one of the least counties in England, being only about 
22 miles in length, and 14 in breadth, but is much the richest 
and most populous, and pays more taxes than any ten beside. 
It contains 7 market-towns, and about 200 parishes, with¬ 
out including those of London and Westminster. The air 
is healthy; but the soil in general being a lean gravel, it is 
naturally a district of little fertility, though, by means of the 
vicinity of the metropolis, many parts of it are converted 
into rich beds of manure, clothed with almost perpetual 
verdure. There are still however, very extensive tracts of 
uncultivated heath. Besides the Thames, the Lea, and the 
Coin, Middlesex is watered by several small streams, one of 
which, called the New River, is artificially brought from 
Amwell, in Herts, for the purpose of supplying London 
with water. Indeed, the whole county may be considered 
as a demesne to the metropolis, the land being laid out in 
gardens, pastures, and inclosures of all sorts, for its 


convenience and support Middlesex, in 1811, had a 
population of 963,276 souls, which increased in 1831, to 
1,336,864. Elects two members. 

MIDDLETON, a village in Lancashire, on the Rochdale 
canal, 6 miles N. by E. of Manchester, and 192 from London. 
It has the cotton trade, with twist manufactures, and bleach¬ 
ing works. Population, including its dependencies, 14,380. 

MIDDLE WICH, a large town of Cheshire, seated near the 
conflux of the rivers Croke and Dan, and communicating with 
all the late inland navigations. Here are two rich salt-water 
springs, the brine of which is so strong as to produce a full 
fourth part of salt. Cotton manufactories have been 
established here. It is 24 miles E. of Chester, 167 N. W. of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population 4785. 

Ml'DDLING, «. [midlen, Sax.] of the middle rank ; of 
moderate size, or qualities. 

MIDGE, 9 . [juicye. Sax.] a gnat; a small flv. 

MI’DHURST, a town in Sussex, distant from London 40 
miles, and sends one member to patliamcnt. Its market is 
on Thursday. Population 1478. 

MIDLAND, a. remote, or at a distance from the sea- 
coasts ; in the midst of the land. 

MI'DNIGllT, s. the depth of’light; twelve at night. 

MI'DNIGHT, a. being in the middle of the night. 

MI'DRIFF, s. [ midhrifv, Sax.J the diaphragm. 

MID-SKA, the Mediterranean Sea. 

MI DSHIPMAN, s. a sort of under officer on board a slop, 
whose station is on the quarter deck ; his business is to mind 
the braces, look out, give the word of command from the cap¬ 
tain and superior officers, and assist on all occasions in sailing 
the ship, and rummaging the hold. 

MIDST, s. the middle. 

MIDST, a. [contracted from middest, the superlative of 
mid] midmost.; situated in the middle, or nearest to the centre. 
“ Him first. Him last, Him midst ” Milt. 

MI DSTREAM, s. the middle of the stream. 

MI'DSl'MMER, s. the summer solstice, generally reckoned 
to fall on the 24th of June; the festival of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist. 

Ml'DWAY, s. the part of a way which is equally distant 
from the beginning and ending. 

Ml'DWA Y, a. in the middle of the way. 

MIDWIFE, s. a woman who delivers women in child¬ 
birth. 

MIDWIFERY, s. assistance given in child-birth ; the act 
of production ; help in producing; the trade of a wid« Me. 

Ml'DWINTER, s. the winter solstice, or depth ui winter, 
reckoned to fall on the 21st of December. 

MIEN, tncen, s. [jniiic, Fr.] air; look; manner. 

MIGHT, 9 . [miyht, Sax.] power; strength; force. 

MI'GIITILY, ad. with great power; powerfully; with effi¬ 
cacy; violently; vigorously ; in a great degree. 

MIGHTINESS, 9. the quality of possessing or exercising 
power, greatness, or dignity : a title given to princes, and I’ur- 
merlv applied to the slates of Holland. 

MIGHTY, a. [ mihtuj , Sax.] powerful; strong; excellent, or 
powerful in any act. 

MIGHTY, ad. in a great degree. “ Mighty thoughtful.” 
Prior. Not to be used but ill low language. 

To MIGRATE, r. n. to change residence from one country 
to another. 

MIGRATION, 9. [migralio, Lat.] the act of changing 
places of abode. 

MIGRATORY, a. applied to birds, accustomed to migrate 
from one country to another. 

MILAN, a city of Italy, and capital of a duchy o. 
the same name. It was the ancient capital of Lombardy 
7 X 
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and is the largest city of Italy, except Rome. It is seated best harbour in Great gaf^c reeks 6 bavs^und 

in a pleasant plain between the rivers Adda and Twin. It any* f^Tdisti ^uSiid by their several names, in'which 

is about 10 miles in circumference, and is called by the 3 roads, all disuii 0 u si { f it v and at sufli. 

Italians, Milan the Great. Here are 22 gates, 230 churches, 1000 sail of ships may ri e P ■ J’ • sailine 

90 convents, 100 religious fraternities, 120 schools, and cient distance lrom each other. _ I here is no danger m sadmg 

about 1.50,000 inhabitants. Broad and straight streets are in or out with the tide, y y K » .■ 

but few in comparison to the narrow and crooked; and the point the wind may happen * . , “ 

many paper windows, or glass and paper panes intermixed, tress comes in, without either safety ’till she is re 

governors palace, or the old regency-houso, is the most fitted, lne spring , T . »i, D 

stately and spacious. The cathedral is a grand structure, ships may ■» \ “ J ■* t 200 yards athilh 


being £00 feet long, 200 broad, and 400 high. It stands in 
the centre of the city, and, next to St. Peter’s at Rome, is 
the largest in Italy. This vast fabric is entirely built of 
solid white marble, and is supported by 50 columns, said 
to be 84 feet high. The 4 pillars under the cupola are 28 
feet in circumference. The college of St. Ambrose has a 
library, which, beside some thousands of manuscripts, con¬ 
tains 45,000 printed volumes. In it is an academy of paint¬ 
ing. The most considerable commerce of the inhabitants 
is in grain (especially rice,) cattle, and cheese, which they 
export; and they have manufactures of silk and velvet stuffs, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, ribbons, gold and silver lace, and 
embroideries, woollen and linen cloths, glass, and earthen¬ 
ware in imitation of China. Here are several rivers and 
canals. It is 65 miles N. of Genoa, 145 N. N. W. of 
Florence, and 270 N.-W. of Rome. Lat. 45. 28. N. ion. 
9. 16. K. 

MI'LBORW*PORT , a borough of Somersetshire, surround¬ 
ed in a manner by Dorsetshire. The inhabitants amount to 
2072. It is no market-town, though it appears in Doomsday- 
book to have had a market once, and 56 burgesses. It is 
seated on a branch of the river Parret, 2 miles from Sherborn 
in Dorsetshire. 

Mil.CH, a, [milch, Teut.] giving milk. 

MILD, a. [mild, Sax.] kind; tender; indulgent; compas¬ 
sionate ; not easily provoked to anger; gentle ; void of acri¬ 
mony : free from sharpness or acidity. j 

MTLDENHA LL, a large populous town of Suffolk, seated 1 
on the river Lark, a branch of the Ouse, with a harbour for 1 


[ entrance, between rock and rock, is but 200 yards at high 
t water, and 112 at low water. One great advantage atteud- 
F ing this harbour is, that a ship may be in or out of it in an 
[ hour’s time, aud in 8 or 10 hours may be on the coast of Ire¬ 
land, or off’ the Land’s End; they may also get out to the W. 
much sooner than from either Plymouth or Falmouth. The 
parliament, on April 14th, 1759, granted 10,0001. for for¬ 
tifying this harbour. A packet sails from hence for Waterford 
four times a week* 

MI'LIARY, a. [from milium, millet, Lat.] small; resembling 
a millet seed. Miliary fever, in Medicine, is a malignant 
fever, receiving its name i’rom the skin's being then sprinkled 
all over with little purple spots, resembling grains of millet 
seed. 

Ml'LlTANT, a. [militans, Lat.] fighting, or acting in 
the character of a soldier. In Divinity, engaged in war¬ 
fare with hell and the world, applied to the church of 
Christ on earth, as opposed to that which is triumphant in 
heaven. 

MI LITARY, a. [militans, Lat.] professed or engaged in 
the life of a soldier; belonging to the army; becoming u sol¬ 
dier ; warlike. 

MILITIA, s. [Lat.] the standing force of a nation ; the in¬ 
habitants of a country trained to arms, and acting in their own 
defence. 

MILK, s. [meek. Sax.] a white juice, liquor, or humour, 
prepared by the Deity in the breasts of women, aud dugs of 
beasts, for the nourishment of their young; any white fluid.or 
liquor resembling milk ; an emulsion made by almonds blanched, 


boats, 12 miles N. W. of Bury, and 70 N. N. E. of London. 
A well-frequented market on Friday, especially for fish and 
wild-fowl. Population 3267. 

MI'I.DEW, s. [mildcawe. Sax.] a disease that happens to 
plants, caused by dewy moisture, falling upon them, and con¬ 
taining, for want of the sun’s head to draw it up; spots made 
in linen, metals, &c. by the dampness of the air. 

To MI’I.DEW, »>. a. to spot or infect with mildew. 

. Ml’l.DLY, ad. with tenderness and gentleness. 

Ml'LDNKSS, s. gentleness, tenderness, or clemency, ap¬ 
plied to persons. Softness or mellowness, applied to taste. 

MILE, s. [meil, Sax.] a common measure of roads in 
England, containing 1760 yards, or 5280 feet. 

MILESTONE, s. a stone setup on the road, marked with 
the number of miles from any chief town. 

MI LFOIL, s. [ millefolium , Lat.] the two F.nglish species of 
this genus are, the spiked water and verticillated watei mil¬ 
foil ; also the common yarrow. The common and lesser 
hooded milfoil are species of bladderwort. 

MIL FORT), a town of Pembrokeshire, situated on the N. 
coast of Milford Haven, 6 miles W. F W. of Pembroke, and 
6 S. S. W. of Haverfordwest. A new quay has been lately 
built here, and a considerable number of new buildings erected, 
by a commercial company of Quakers from America. Distant 
from London 270 miles. Population 2984. 

MILFOR D HA VEN, a deep inlet of the Irish Sea, on 
the coast of Pembrokeshire, universally allowed to be the 


and bruised ill a mortar. 

To MILK, v. a. [meokian, Sax.] to draw milk from the 
teats of a beast, or the breast of a woman, with the hand; to 
give suck. 

MI'LKEN, a. consisting of milk. 

MI'LKER, s. one that draws milk from animals. 

Ml'LKlNESS, s. the quality of a thing in which it re¬ 
sembles milk. 

MI'LKLIVERED, a. cowardly or timorous. “ MMliver'd 
man.” Shah. 

MILKMAID, s. a woman employed in milking cattle. 

Ml'LKPAIL, s. a vessel into which cattle are milked. 

MILKPO’TTAGE, s. a kind of food made by boiling milk 
with water and oatmeal. 

MI LKSOP, s. a soft, effeminate, or timorous person. 

Ml’LKTEETH, s. in Farriery, are those small teeth which 
come forth before when a foal is about three months old, aud 
which lie begins to cast about two years aud a half after, in 
the same order as they grew. 

MILKWORT,*, a plant; the polygala of Linneus. 

MI LKY, a. made of or resembling milk; yielding milk. 
Figuratively, soft; gentle ; timorous. 

MILKY-WAY, s. See Galaxy. 

MILL, s. [myln, Sax.] an engine or machine, in which 
com or any other substance is ground; any machine whose 
action depends on a circular motion; or a machine,' which 
being put in motion, gives a violent impression on things. 
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To MILL, ii. a. to divide into small particles; to grind or 
divide into small particles in a mill; to beat up or maice cho¬ 
colate froth, by putting its particles into a circular motion 
with a stick rubbed between the hands; to full, scour, and 
cleanse woollen stuffs in a mill. In Coinage, to stamp the rim 
of money, to prevent clipping it. 

MILL-COG, s. the teeth on the edges of the wheels of a 
mill, bv means of which they lock into each other. 

MILL-DAM, s. the mound or bank by which water is kept 
to a proper height for working a mill. 

MILLENA'RIAN, s. [from millenarius, Lat.] one who be¬ 
lieves or expects the millennium. 

MI'LLENARY, a. [millinaire, Fr.] consisting of a thou¬ 
sand. 

MI'LLENIST, s. [from mille, Lat.] one who holds the mil¬ 
lennium. 

MILLE'NNIUM, s. [Lat.] in Divinity, the space of a thou¬ 
sand years, which the righteous, as supposed by some, shall 
pass with Christ upon earth at his second coming. 

MILLENNIAL, a. [from millennium, Lat.] belonging to 
the millennium. 

MI'LLEPEDES, s. [millepieds, Fr. mille and pes, Lat.] 
woodlice, so called from their numerous feet. 

MI’LLER, s. one who looks after a mill. A fly. 

MILLESIMAL, a. [millesimus, Lat.] thousandth; consist¬ 
ing of thousandth parts. 

MULLET, s. [ milium , I.at.] a plant brought originally from 
the East, which produces a very small grain, used in puddings. 
The millet Cyprus grass is a kind of bulrush. 

MI'LLINER, s. [Johnson derives this word from Milaner, 
an inhabitant of Milan, as a Lombard is a banker] one who 
sells ribbons, caps, and other coverings belonging to a woman’s 
dress. 

Ml'LLINERY, «. belonging to or sold by a milliner. Used 
; ubstnntively, for goods or dress sold by a milliner. 

Ml'LLION, s. [million, Fr.] the number of an hundred 
myriads, or ten hundred thousand. Proverbially, any very 
great number. 

Ml'I.I.IONTH, a. the ten hundred thousandth. 

MI'LLIPES, s. See Millepedes. 

M1LI.-REE, s. a Portuguese gold coin, in value 6s. 8,Jd. 

Ml'LLSTONE, s. [mylenstan, Sax.] the stone of a mill by 
which com is ground. 

MILT, s. [mildt, Sax.] in Natural history, the soft roe in 
fish, so called, because it yields a white or milky juice when 
pressed. 

Ml'LTHORP, or rather Milnthorpe, a sea-port hamlet 
belonging to the parish of Hevesham, in Westmorland, at 
the mouth of the Kent, 7 miles S. of Kendal; from whence the 
fine Westmorland slates and other commodities are exported 
to Glasgow, Liverpool, &c. Population, with the parish, 1510. 

Ml'LTONor Milton Abbey, an ancient town in Dorsetshire, 
chiefly noted for its abbey, now in ruins, built and founded by 
king Atlielstan. It is 14 miles N. F.. of Dorchester, and 112 
W. by S. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

Ml'LTON, or Milton Royal, a town in Kent, formerly 
the residence of the kings of Kent, ami of king Alfred, who 
had a castellated palace here, which stood below the church, 
and it is now famous for its excellent oysters. It is seated 
on the E. Swale, a branch of the river Medway. It is 14 
miles N. E. of Maidstone, and 40 E. of London. Market on 
Saturday. Population 2233. 

MIME, s. [plpot, Gr. mims, Fr.] a buffoon, who by mi¬ 
micking the action or manner of some other person, endeavours 
to create mirth. 

To MIME, t>. n. to mimic the gestures or manners of an¬ 
other, so as to cause laughter. 


MI'MIC, a. [mimicus, I-at. fupicoc, Gr.] imitating or copy¬ 
ing the actions of a periton, so as to render them ridiculous, 
and to excite laughter. 

MI'MIC, s. [from mimicus, Lat] a person who imitates 
the actions or manner of another, so as to excite laughter. 
Figuratively, a servile imitator. 

To MI'MIC, v. a. to imitate the actions of another so 
as to make them ridiculous, and to excite laughter; to 
imitate. 

Ml'MICAL, a. [mimicus, Lat.] copying like a mimic. 

MI'MICALLY, ad. in imitation; in a mimical manner. 

MI'MICRY, s. the quality or art of assuming the air, looks, 
manner of expression, and action, of another. 

MI'MOGRAPHEIt, s. [from pipoc and ypa<jno, Gr.] a 
writer of farces. 

Ml'NATORY, a. [from minor, Lat.] containing threats. 

To MINCE, v. a. [mincer, Fr.] to cut into very small bits 
or pieces; to mention any thing scrupulously, or by a little at 
a time; to palliate or extenuate. Neuterly, to walk with short 
steps in an affected manner; to speak with effeminacy, or so 
as to omit syllables. 

Ml'NCINGLY, ad. in small parts; not fully; with pallia¬ 
tion or extenuation 

MINI), s. [yvmind, Sax.] the rational soul; the understand¬ 
ing; affection; choice; thoughts or sentiments; opinion; memo¬ 
ry: remembrance. 

To MIND, v. a. to take notice of, or observe; to regard; 
to excite in the mind ; to recall to a person’s mind, or revive 
in his memory; to admonish, from minder, Belg. Ncuterlv, 
to incline or be disposed to. 

MINDED, «. disposed; inclined; affected. 

MLNDEN, a considerable trading town of Westphalia, 
with a fertile territory of the same name, about 96 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, subject to Prussia. On a heath near this town, 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick defeated the French Marshal 
Contades, in 1759, with the loss of 7000 men killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. It is seated on the river Weser, 37 miles S. W. 
of Hanover. 

MI'NDFUL, a. attentive; heeding; retaining in the me¬ 
mory. “ I promise to be mindful of your admonitions.” 

MI'NDFULLY, ad. attentively. 

Ml'NDKULNESS, s. attention; heed, or regard. 

MI'NDLESS, a. inattentive; regardless; inanimate; not 
endued with a rational soul.' 

MINE, pronoun possessive [myn, Sax.] Mine was for¬ 
merly used always before a vowel; at present, if a substan¬ 
tive precedes we use mine; but when it follows, my; as, 
“ This is my book." Or, “ Tliis book is mine." Belonging to 
me. 

MINE, *. [mine, Fr.] a place or cavern in the eaith con¬ 
taining metals, stone, or coal; a hollow dug under any fortifi¬ 
cation, that it may sink for want of support, or that powder 
may be lodged in it, by means of which every thing upon it 
may be blown up. 

to MINE, v. n. to dig mines; to form any hollows or 
cavities under ground by digging. Actively, to sap; to ruin 
by mines ; to destroy by secret means or slow degrees. 

Ml'NEHEAD, a t< vn of Somersetshire, with about 300 
houses, and 1481 inhabitants. Here is a safe and commodi¬ 
ous harbour for ships of large burden, formed by a pier ami 
quay, to which last a new head has been added, the beach 
cleared, &c. It carries on a considerable trade to Ireland und 
the West Indies, and is 31 miles N. of Exeter, and 161 W. 
by S. ot London. Market on. Wednesday. 

MI'NER, s. [mincur, Fr.] o.ie that digs in caverns for 
metals,-stones, or coals; one who i- a maker of militaiy 
mines. 
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MINERAL, s. [miner.ale, Lat.] any bodyflag Wt, of, the 
earth. .Though all. anet^a are minerals, yet all mineral* are 
not metals. Minerals, in the restrained sense, are. bodies 
that may be melted, but not tnalkated. 

MI NERAL, <v consisting of bodies dug out of the,-earth; 
consisting of metalline particles. 

MINERALISE, s. one skilled or employed in extracting 
ores or minerals.. 

MINERA'LOGIST, S. [from mincralogie, Fr.] one who 
writes upon minerals. 

MINERALOGY, s. [mincralogie, Fr.] tire doctrine of 
minerals. . . 

MINE'VER, s. a skin with specks of white. 

To MI'NGLE, v. a. [mingelen, Tent.] to mix , tojo : n; to 
unite with something else; to compound. Neuterly, to be 
mixed or united with. 

MI'NGLE, s. a mixture; a medely or confused mass. 

MINGLER, s. one who mixes different things together. 

MINIATURE, s. [miniature, Fr.] the representation of a 
tiling in a very small size—Gay improperly uses it as an 
adjective. 

MI'NIKIN, a. [See Manikin] small; diminutive; used in 
slight contempt. 

MINIM, s. [from minimus, Lat.] a small being or person. 
Applied in the northern counties to a very small fish. 

MINIMUS, s. [Lat.] a being of the least size. 

MI'NION, s. [mignon, Fr.] a favourite or darling. Gene¬ 
rally applied to a person who has the chief place in a prince’s 
or great man’s favour on account of his servile compli¬ 
ances aud flattery. With Printers, a small sort of printing 
letter. 


MINOR, a. [the comparative 6f parvuty Lat.] petty o*-in¬ 

considerable ; less; smaller. ' " 

MINOR, s. one not arrived atfiill age; under age; 
one younger than another, when used comparatively. In Logic, 
the least term in a proposition, or the second proposition A a 
regular syllogism. . , ,. 

To Ml’NORATE, v. a. [from minor, lat.] to lessen or di- 

m ^MINORCA, a considerable island in the Mediterranean, 
lying 24 miles N. E. of Majorca. It is about 30 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth, and chiefly valuable for the excel¬ 
lent harbour of Port Mahon. It is a mountainous country, 
with some fruitful valleys, where there are excellent mules. 
Rabbits are in great plenty, and here are plantations of palm- 
trees which bear no fruit, vines, olives, cotton and cupers. 
The peasants are very dexterous with their slings, and com¬ 
mand their cattle with them. The houses on the island are 
computed at 5000, and the inhabitants at 31,000. It was 
taken by the English in 1708, and kept by them till 175G, 
when the French took it It was restored to the English by 
the treaty of 17(53, and retaken by the Spaniards in the Ame¬ 
rican war, and confirmed to them by the jieace of 178’.!. 
Citadella is the capital, besides which them are Port-Mahon, 
Labor, and Mercadel. 

MINORITY, s. [minor ite, Fr.] the state of a person who 
is under age, or not arrived to years of discretion and matu¬ 
rity ; the state of being less; the smaller number, opposed to 
majority. 

MINOTAUR, s. [minos and taurus, Lat.] a monster suppo¬ 
sed to be half man and half beast, as described by the ancient*. 

MINSTER, s. [minstrere, Sax.] a monastery; a cathedral 


Mi'NIOUS, a. [from minium, Lat.] of the colour of red 
.lead or vermilion. 

To Ml'NlSII, v. a. [a contraction from diminish] to lessen ; 
to lop or impair. 

MI NISTER, s. [Lat.] any person employed as an agent or 
to transact affairs for another; one employed by a sovereign 
in the administration of public affairs; ail instrument or means 
applied to accomplish any end; a person who performs 
the public service in divine worship, an agent from a foreign 
power, who has not the dignity or credentials of an ambas¬ 
sador. 

To MINISTER, o. a. [ministro, Lat.] to serve or attend 
on God, the public, or a private person. 

MINLSTE'RfAL, a. attendant; acting under superior au¬ 
thority ; saeerdotal. 

MINISTERIALLY, ad. in a ministerial manner. 
MIN1STERY, s. [now contracted into three syllables, as 
ministry; from ministcrium, l.at.] office; service; the dis¬ 
charge of any office or performance of the orders and employ¬ 
ment of another. 

Ml MSTRAL, a. belonging to a delegate; one employed 
by another,’ or a clergyman. 

MINlSTRANT, n. | minislrans , Lat.] attending upon; 
at ting as subordinate, dependent, or at command. 

MINISTRATION, s. [rninist ratio, Lat.] the office of a per¬ 
son commissioned by, or acting at the command of, another; 
attendance; intervention; service; office; the employ of a 
clergyman. 

Mi’NI.STRESS, s. a female dispenser. 

MINISTRY, s. [contracted from ministcry] office; service; 
agency ; business; persons employe in state affairs. 

MINIUM, s. [Lat.] lead calcined in a reverberatory furnace 
till it is of a red colour. 

MI'NNOCK, s. [perhaps from mignon, Fr.] a favourite, 
or darling. Johison thinks it. synonymous with minx. 
MINNOW, s. [metwe, Fr.] a small fresh-water fish. 


church. 

MINSTREL, s. [menestril, Span.] a musician; one that 
plays upon musical instruments. 

MINSTRELSY, s. instrumental music ; a band or nmnlx r 
of persons playing on musical instruments. 

MINT, s. [mintc. Sax.] a plant; a place where money is 
coined, from mint, Dan. 

To MINT, v. a. (sec the noun) to coin or stamp money. 
Figuratively, to invent or forge. 

MINTAGE, s. that which is coined or stamped; the duty 
paid lor coining. 

M INTER, s. a coiner or stamper of money. 

MINTMAN, s. one skilled in coinage. 

MI'NTMASTEIl, s. a person who has the management and 
care of the coinage. Figuratively, one who invents. 

MINUET, s. [minuet, Fr.] a stately regular dance, per¬ 
formed generally by two persons, consisting of a sink, boree, 
and two straight steps; tne figure resembles a capital Z. 

MI'NUAI, s. in Music, auotcof slow time, two of which 
make a semi-bref. 

MINUTE, a. [minntits, Lat.] small, either in bulk or con¬ 
sequence; little; slender. 

MINUTE, s. [distinguished from the adjective by being 
accented on the first syllable, minutum, Lat.] in Geometry, the 
tiOth part of a degree of a circle. Minutes are denoted by one 
accent, thus ('); as the second, or GOth part of a minute, is 
by two accents, thus(''); and the third by three ("'), &c. 
Minute, in Time, is the GOth part of an hour. In Ar¬ 
chitecture, it usually denotes the GOth, sometimes the 30th 
part of a module. In Writing, it is Used for a short memoir, 
or sketch of a thing. 

To MINUTE, v. a. [minuter, Fr.] to set down in short 
hints. “ But I minuted what he had said.” 

MINUTE-BOOK, s. a book of short hints or memoranda. 
MINUTE-GLASS, t. a glass of which the sand measures 
a minute. 
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MINUTELY,• ai, with ,great exactness; without omission 
of the least circumstance. 

MINUTENESS, »„cKp«s6ive smallness; extreme aocoimcy 

or circumstantial nets j iaqoasidprableueM. , j, < 

MINX, < t a young, pert, wanton, or affected girl. . 

MI RACLE, s. [miraculum, Lat.] a sensible effect, either in 
itself or its circumstance supernatural; or that winch is, in 
some respect or other, beside or contrary to the fixed laws of 
nature, and course of common providence,. wfyieh not being 
to Ire accounted for in a natural way, must be ascribed to the 
occasional interposition of God himself, or of some invisible 
intelligent agent. 

MIRACULOUS, a. [miraculeux, Fr.] done by miracles; 
effected by power more than natural. 

MIRA CULOUSLY, ad. beyond die known powers or laws 
of nature. 

MIRA'CULOUSNESS, s. the state of being effected be¬ 
yond the ordinary powers or laws of nature. 

MIRE, s. \mocr, Helg.]iuud; dirt moistened with rain or 
water. An ant; a pismire, from myr, Brit. 

To MIRE, v. a. to daub with mud; to whelm in the mud. 

MI'RINESS, s. the quality of being muddy. 

Ml'RROR, s. [miroir, Fr.] a looking-glass, or any thing 
which represents objects by reflection; a pattern or exem¬ 
plar, as being that on which the eye ought to be fixed to trans¬ 
cribe its perfections. In Mineralogy, a kind of transparent 
stone. 

MIRTH, s. [myrMe, Sax.] merriment; gaiety; laughter; 
a jest which excites laughter. 

MI'RTHFUL, a. full of joy and gaiety. 

MI'RTHLESS, a. sorrowful. 

MI'RY, a. deep in mud; consisting of mud. 

MIS, [Sax. from tnissa, Goth.] is an inseparable particle, 
and in composition denotes defect, error, deprivation, corrup¬ 
tion, &e. 

MISACCKPTA'TION, s. the act of taking any thing in a 
wrong sense. 

MISADVE'NTURE, s. [viesaventure, Fr.] ill-luck; bad for¬ 
tune. In Law, manslaughter. 

M ISA D VENTURED, a. unfortunate. 

MISADVl'CK, s. wrong or mistaken advice; bad counsel. 

M ISA I) V USED, ad. wrongfully counselled. 

MISA1MED, a. not aimed rightlv. 

Ml'SANTH ROPE, or MISA'NTII ROPIST.s. [/..«r.'o>0pwm>c, 
Gr.] a hater of mankind ; one that (lies the society of mankind 
from a principle of discontent. 

MISANTHROPY, s. [fiurat'Hpunria, Gr.] the act of hating 
or avoiding the society of mankind. 

MISAPPLICATION, s. an improper application; the act 
of applying a thing to a wrong use. 

To MISAPPLY’, v. a. to apply improperly, or to wrong 
purposes. 

To MISAPPREHK'NV), v. n. to mistake a person's mean¬ 
ing; to understand a thing in a wrong sense. 

MISAPPREHENSION, s. a mistake. 

To MISASCIU’BE, v. a. to ascribe falsely. 

To MISASSI’GN, v. a. to assign erroneously. 

To MISBECO'ME, v. a. [preter. rnisbccatne] to be inconsis¬ 
tent with a person's character; to disgrace; to be unsuitable; 
not to suit 

M1SBKGOT, or MISBEGOTTEN, a. unlawfully or irre¬ 
gular begotten. 

l'o MJSBEILWE, v. n, to act ill, or inconsistent, with a 
son’s character. 

MISBEHAVED, a. ill-bred; uncivil. 

MISBEHA'VIOUR, s. want of decency to others ; ill-con¬ 
duct ; want of civility or breeding. 


MISBELl'EF, s. an erroneous or wrong belief. 

Fo MISBELIEVE, ». n. to distrust. 

MISBELt'EVER, s. one that holds a false religion, or be¬ 
lieves wrongly. 

To MISCA'LL, v. a. to call by a wrong name. 

To MISCALCULATE, v. a. to be wrong in a computation 
or reckoning; to reckon wrong. 

MISCA'RRIAGE, s. want of success; ill-conduct; abor¬ 
tion, or the act of bringing forth before due time. 

To MISCA'RRY, v. n. to fail; to fail of success in an 
undertaking; to be brought to bed before due time. 

To MISCAST, v. a. to add up or compute wrong. 

MlSCELLA'NE, s. [ misvcllaneus, Lat.] mixed corn; as 
wheat and rye. This word is corrupted into masliu, <jt 
mcslin. 

MISCELLANEOUS, a. [misccllaiiens, Lat.] mingled; 
consisting of different kiuds. 

Ml'SCELLANY', s. (sometimes accented on the second 
syllable) a book containing a collection of different pieces, 
sometimes containing the works of different authors. 

MISCHANCE, s. ill-luck ; a thing happening amiss, but 
neither intended nor foreseen. 

MI'SCHIEF, s. [meschcf, old Fr.] any thing done to harm 
or injure another; an ill-coiisequrmv, or vexatious affair. 

MrSCHIEF-MAKKR, s. one who promotes quarrels be¬ 
tween others, and causes mischief. 

MfSCIIlEVOUS, (sometimes accented on the second syl¬ 
lable) a. hurtful; injurious; spiteful; malicious. 

MISCHIEVOUSLY’, ad. noxiously; maliciously; spite¬ 
fully; hurtfully. 

MISCIIIE'V'OUSNF.SS, j. the quality of delighting in doing- 
harm and injury to others. 

MI'SCIBLE, a. [from misceo, Lat] capable of br ing mixed 

MISCITA'TION, s. a wrong quotation. 

To MIStTTE, i>. a. to quote wrong. 

MlSCLAl’M, s. an erroneous or mistaken claim. 

MISCOMPUTATIOX, s. false reckoning. 

To MISCONCEIVE, v. a. to have a wrong idea of. 

MISCONCEPTION, *. a false notion. 

MISCONDUCT, s. ill behaviour. 

MISCONJE'CTURE, s. a wrong guess. 

To MISCONJE'CTURE, v. a. to guess wrong. 

MISCONSTRUCTION, s. the act of ascribing a wrong 
sense to words or actions. . 

To MISCO NSTRUE, v. a. to interpret wrong. 

To MISCO'UNSEL, r. a. to advise wrong. 

To MISCO'UNT, V. a. [mreonter, Fr.] to reckon wrong. 

Ml'SCREANCE, or MISCREANCY, s. [mescrAincc, Fr.] 
adherence to a false religion ; false faith. 

MISCREANT, s. [ miscreant , Fr.] in its primary sense, 
one that holds a false faith, or believes in false gods. Se¬ 
condarily, a vile and wicked wretch. 

MISCREATE, or MISCREATED, a. formed unnatural¬ 
ly, or illegitimately; made as by a blunder of ualurc. 

MISDEED, s. % vile action. 

To MISDEEM, r. a. to judge ill of; to mistake. 

To MISDEMEAN, i>. a. to behave ill. 

MISDEMEANOR, s. a slight offence; something less 
than a crime. 

MISDEVOTION, s. mistaken piety. 

To MIS DO', v. a. [p-cter. I have misdone ] to do wrong, or 
commit a crime. Neuterly, to commit faults. 

MISDO'ER,- s. an offender ; a criminal. 

MISDO'ING, s. offence; deviation from right. 

To M ISDO'UBT, v. a. to suspect of deceit or danger. 

MISDOUBT, s. suspicion of crime or danger; irreso¬ 
lution. 

7 Y 
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, v, a. to apply to a wrong use* ■ . 
SMPLO'YMENT, «. the act of applying to an irapro- 



i, s, [from miter, Lat] formerly used for a person in 
wretchedness and calamity; or for a base andmean person; 
but at present to one who, though possessed of .riches, en- 
ell the hardships of indigence, either to increase or 
avoid'spending them. 

MI'SEllABLE, a. [miserabilis. Let.] unhappy;, calawit- 
oim, or wretched; very bad; saving to excess. 

mFSERABLENESS, i. the quality which denominates a 
person wretched, or an object of pity; excessive parsimony. 

^ fyU'SERABLY, ad. in such a manner as to become an ob¬ 
ject of compassion; desperately; shockingly: " Miserably 
stabbed to death.” South. Wretchedly; meanly; covetously; 
or like a miser. 

WJ'SERY, s. [miseria, Lab] such a state of wretchedness, 
unhappiness, or calamity, as renders a person an object of 
compassion. 

To MISFA'LL, v. a. to befall unluckily. 

MISFO RTUNE, s. want of success; calamity; ill luck, 
or poverty, not happening by a person’s own fault. 

Tq MISGIVE, v. a. to suspect; to presage something ill; 
to suspect something amiss. 

To MISGOVERN, v. a. to govern ill. 

MISGOVERNED, a. under no restraint; rude; ill-bred; 
uncivilized. 

MlSGO'VERNMENT, s. ill administration of affairs; ill- 
management ; irregularity; or immodest behaviour. 

MISGUIDANCE, s. a false direction. 

To MISGUI'DE, v. a. to direct wrong; to guide the wrong 
way. 

MISIIA'P, s. any evil that happens unexpectedly. 

MISHMASH, s. [ mischin , Belg.] a mingle, or hotch-potch: 
a low word. 

To MISINFE'R, v. a. to draw a wrong inference. 

To MISINFO'RM, v. a. to deceive by false accounts. 

MISINFORMATION, s. a false intelligence or account. 

To MISINTERPRET, v. a. to explain in a wrong sense. 

MISINTERPRETATION, s. explanation in a wrong 
sense. 


To MISJO'IN, t>. a. to join in an improper manner. 

To MISJUDGE, v. n. to form false opinions. Actively, to 
mistake; to judge ill of. 

To MISLA'Y, e. a. to lay in a wrong place; to put away 
so as not to be able to find again. 

MISLA'YEH, s. one who puts things in a wrong place. 

To MI'SLE, v. n. to rain small drops. See Mizzle. 

To MISLF/AD, v. a. [pret. and part, passive misled] to 
guide in a wrong way; to betray to mischief or mistake, under 
a pretence of guiding. 

MISLEADER, s. one who seduces or leads to ill. 

MI'SLETOE. See Mistletoe. 

MISLl'KE, s. disapprobation; dislike. 

To MISMANAGE, v. a. to conduct or manage wrongly. 

MISMANAGEMENT, s. defect of conduct or behaviour. 

To MISMA'RK, v. a. to mark or distinguish wrong. 

To MISMATCH, v. a. to mistake in matching. 

To MISNAME, v. a. to call by a wrong name. 

MISNO'MER, s. [Fr.] in Law, the mistaking of a man’s 
name, or the using of one name lor another, which is the cause 
of abatements of writs. 


To MISOBSE'RVE, v. a. to make a wrong remark. 
MISO'GAMIST, s. [from ptaiu and yapos, Gr.j one that 
bates marriage. 

MISO'GYNY, s. [from fuarac and yi/it}, Gr.] the act of 
hating woman kind. 


M IS 


Tq MISO'RDER, t». q* to conduct or manage tlL_ < 

To MISPEL, t>. o. [prat and part pw.,nnspe/t, Thm 
word and its derivatives should, according to lU analogy, ; be 

*1?pM»ivem«/>e«f. This 
wo F should, according to its analogy, he written mu-tpmd] 
tn snend ill. waste to no purpose, or throw away. lo watte 


MIS^ENDER, *. one who replies to a wrong purpose* 
MISPERSUA'SION, s. a wrong notion or false opinion. 
To MISPLACE, v. a. to put in a wrong place. 

To MISPOI'NT, v. a. to set a wrong point or spot after 


sentence. . .. . . . , , 

To MISPRI SE, v. a. sometimes it signifies to mistake, from 

nusprendre, Fr. and sometimes to undervalue, slight Or dis¬ 
dain, from mepriser, Fr. Obsolete. 

MISPRI SION, s. scorn, slight, or contempt In Commbr. 
Law, a neglect or oversight; as where a person is privy to 
some treason or felony committed by another, and neglects to 
reveal it to the king or his council, or to a magistrate; but 
entirely conceals it. This is called MisprisioJi of those 
crimes. In cases of Misprisicm of treason, the offender is 
to be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and to forfeit 
his goods and chattels, with the profits of liis lands, &c. But 
in Misprision of felony, the offender is only to be punished 
with fine and imprisonment, and to remain in prison till the 
fine is paid. 

To MISPROrORTlON, t-. a. to join in an unsuitable 
proportion. 

To MLSQUO'i *, v. a. to cite an author’s words wrong. 

To MISRKtTTE, v. a. to quote or recite wrong. 

To MISRE'CKON, v. a. to reckon wrong; to compute 


wrong. 

To MISREPO'RT, v. a. to give a false account of; to give 
an account which is both disadvantageous and false. 

MISRKPO'IIT, s. a false account; a false and malicious 
representation. 

To MISREPRESENT, (the last s is pron. like z) r. a. to 
represent falsely. 

MISREPRESENTATION, s. the act of wilfully repre¬ 
senting a thing otherwise than it is. 

MISltU'LE, s. tumult; confusion. 

MISS, s. [contracted from mistress] a term of compliment 
used in addressing a young and unmarried lady. Figuratively, 
a prostitute. 

To MISS, v. a. [preter. missed, particip. pass, mist] to mis¬ 
take ; to fail hitting a mark; to fail of obtaining; to discover 
something unexpectedly wanting; to omit; to perceive the 
want of. Neuterly, to fly wide from; not to hit a mark; 
to prove unsuccessful; to fail or mistake; to be lost or 
wanting. 

MISS, s. loss; want; failure; mistake or error. 

MI'SSAL, s. [missale, Lat.] the mass-book. 

To MISSAY, v. 7i. to speak ill of; to censure: obsolete. 
To say wrong. 

To MISSEEM, v. n. to make false appearance. 

To MISSF/RVE, v. a. to serve unfaithfully. 

To MISSHAPE, v. a. [part, mishaped, or mishapen] to 
shape or form ill; to deform. 

MI SSILE, a. [missilis, Lat.] thrown by the hand or from 
an engine. Striking at a distance, applied* to weapons. 

MISSION, s. [i»ts«o, Lat.] commission; the state of a 
person employed by another; persons sent on any account; 
usually applied to those sent to propagate the gospel in foreign > 
parts. Dismission or discharge. 

MISSIONARY, or MI'SSIONER, s. [missio/iaire, Fr.] Ou* . 
sent to propagate religion in foreign, parts. 



MrSStmPIi and MISSOURI, two large river*‘of 
V. America, which unite in iat. 38° 65', and in one stream 
pnraue theit course to the Gulf of Mexico below NeW Orleans. 

MISSISSIPI, a large district of N. America, bounded 
on the west by the Mississipi. It was admitted .sis a state 
in the Fedetal Union in 1817. The population is 136,606, 
of whom 65,660 are slaves. 

Ml'SSIVE, a. such as may be sent; such as,are flung at a 
distance by the hand, or from an engine, applied to weapons. 

MISSIVE,*. [Fr.] a letter sent; a messenger; obsolete. 

MISSOURI, an extensive district, second in extent to 
New York. It was received into the Union in 1821. The 
population, which is rapidly increasing by numbers of set¬ 
tlers, wee, in 1830, 140,074, of whom 25,000 are staves. 

To MISSPE'AK, t>. a, [pret mispoke, part mispoken] to 
speak wrong or amiss. 

MIST, s. [west, Sax.] a meteor, consisting of a low thin 
cloud, or small rain, whose drops are not to be distinguished. 
Figuratively, any thing that darkens, or obscures, applied to 
the understanding. 

To MIST, v. a. to cloud; to cover with a steam or moist 


vapour. 

To MISTA'KE, t>. a, to conceive a wrong idea of; to 
take a thing for that which it is not, or to take one tiling 
for another. Neuterly, to err; to form a false judgment or 
idea. 

MISTA'KE, s. the act of forming a wrong idea, or taking a 
tiling for what it is not. 

MISTA'KEAQLE, a. liable to be mistaken. 

To be MISTA'KEN, v. n. to err, or to form a wrong opinion 
or judgment. 

MISTA'KINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to form a 
wrong judgment or idea. 

To MISTA'TE, v. a. to state wrong; to represent in a false 
light. 

To MISTE'ACH, t>. a. to teach wrong. 

To MISTE'LL, v. a. to relate falsely; to reckon wrong. 

To MISTE'RM, v. a. to call by a wrong name. 

Ml'STERY, s. [Wsfier, Fr.] in Law, an art, trade, or occu¬ 
pation. This worn is generally, but improperly, written mys¬ 
tery. 

To MISTI! I'NK, o. a. to think ill; to think wrong. 

To MISTI'ME, v. a. to do unseasonably. 

Ml'STINESS, s. cloudiness; the state of being overcast, 
applied to the sky. 

Ml'STION, s. [mistus. Lot.] the state of being mixed. 

MI STLETOE, MI'SI.ETOE, or MI'SLELTOE, s. a plant of 
which there is only one kind in Europe, growing, not on the 
ground, but on other trees, as the oak, apple-tree, pear-tree, 
white thorn, &c. Some physicians ascribe to it great virtues 
in the cure of the epilepsy. 

MI'STLIKE, a. resembling a mist; like a mist. 

MISTO'LD, the part. pass, of Mi stem,. 

MISTOO'K, the part. pHss. of Mistake. 

MISTRESS, * [ waitresse, I'r.] a woman who manages 
a house, and keeps servants; a woman skilled in any thing; 
a woman teacher; a woman who is the object of a person’s 
love, in a good sense. A prostitute ; used as an address of 
contempt. 

MISTRU'ST, s. suspicion; diffidence- 

To MISTRU'ST, v. a. to suspect; to doubt. 

MISTRUSTFUL, a. suspicious ; diffident. 

MISTRUSTFULLY, ad. in such a manner as betrays a 
suspicion. 

MISTRUSTFULNESS, s. die quality of suspecting the 
fidelity of another. 

MISTRU'STLESS a. confident; unsuspecting. 



dark;- *i- of ,u . 

To’ MISUNDERSTAND, v. a. (prefer. «#I 
dentood ] to felfe any peiWe mekomer VrtWff; to 
MISUNDERSTANDING, x. , T , .. ■ 

implying that the parties do not understand earn OuHet , 
error; a false judgment Or conception of the meaning 6f words 
or sentences. 

MISU'SAGE, t. abuse, : or bad treatment. 

To MISUSE, v. a. [mesuser, Fr.] to treat or use in an im¬ 
proper manner; to abuse. 

MISUSE, i. bad use or treatment. 

MI'SY, s. a very beauteous mineral, much resembling golden 
marcasites. 

MITCHAM, a milage in Surry, 8 miles S. W. of London. 
It is seated on the Wandle, on which are some snuif-miils, 
and calico-printing manufactures. It contains 4387 inha¬ 
bitants. Population 4387, 

MITCHEL DE AN, a town in Gloucestshire, 116 miles 
from London, whose market is on Monday. 

MITE, s. [mite, Fr.] a very small insect which breeds in 
cheese. InWeights, the 20th part of a grain. In Money, 
the third part of a farthing. Proverbially, any thing very 
small; a very small particle or atom. 

MITIIRIDATK, s. [Fr.] a kind of electuary; one of the 
capital medicines of the shops, consisting of a great number 
of ingredients, and receiving its name from Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, its inventor. Also a genus of plants, of which six 


arc British species. 

MITIGANT, part, [mitigans, Lat.] lenient, or lenitive. 

To MITIGATE, v. a. [mitigo, Lat mitiger, Fr.] to abate, 
or lessen, applied to rigour or severity. To soften, lessen, or 
make less, applied to pain. To assuage or calm, applied to 
the heat and turbulence of factions. 

MITIGATION, s. [mitigatio, Lat.] the act oflessening any 
punishment, severity, or pain. 

MITRE, s. [mi/re, Fr. mitra, Lat.] a round cap, pointed 
and cleft a-top, with two pendants hanging down on the 
shoulders, worn on the head by bishops and abbots on so¬ 
lemn occasions; and in Heraldry, borne is a crest by a bishop 
and archbishop. 

MITRED, a. adorned with a mitre. 


MITTAU, an extensive town, pretty well inhabited, and 
the capital of Courland, and the residence of the duke of the 
regency of the country. It is situated on the river ,4a, in that 
part oi' Courland called Nemigallia, 140 miles N. N. E. of 
Koningslierg, and 50 S. S. 4V. of Riga. 

MITTENS, s. [mituins, Fr.] gloves that cover the arms, but 
not the fingers. 

MFTTENT, a. [mittens, Lat.] sending forth; emitting. 

MITTIMUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ for transferring records 
from one court to another. Likewise, a writ under the haud 
and seal of a justice of the peace, directed to the gaoler or 
keeper of a prison, for the receiving and safe keeping an 
offender, tiil he be delivered by due course of law. 

To MIX, v. a. [misscltcn, llelg.] to unite different bodies 
into one mass ; to compose of different things. 

MI'XEN, s. [mixen, Sax.] a dunghill; a laystall. 

MIXTILfNEAR, a. consisting of a line or lines, part 
straight, and part curved. 

MIXTION, s. [mixtion, Fr.] mixture; confusion of one body 
with another. 

MFXTLY, ad. in a mixed manner. 

MIXTURE, s. [mixtara, Lat.] the act of joining or adding 
several things together; the state of different things united or 
added together; a mass or liquor formed by uniting different 
ingredients*; twy thing added or mixed. 
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M1ZMAZE, s. [a cant word formed by the reduplication of 
maze] a maze; a labyrinth. “ Through the mizmaze of variety 
of opinion*.'' Locke. 

Ml’ZZEN, s. [mezaen, Belg.] in the Sea Language, is a par¬ 
ticular mast or sail. The mizzen-mast stands in the sternmost 
part of a ship. The sail which belongs to the mizzen-mast, is 
called the mizzen-sail ; aud whenever the word mizzen is used 
at sea, it always means the sail. 

To MI ZZLE, v. a. [from mitt] to rain small drops, like a 
thick mist. 

Ml'ZZY, s. a hog; a quagmire. 

MNEMO'NICS, ne-mon-iks, s. [/ivijpoeococ, Gr.] the art of 
memory. 

To MOAN, o. a. [maemn. Sax.] to lament; deplore. Neu- 
terly, to show sorrow by the looks, a mournful tone of voice, 
and dismal complaints. 

MOAN, s. lamentation; sorrow expressed by words and 
actiuns. 

MOAT, s. [motte, Fr.] a canal, or collection of water, which 
runs in a ditch or channel round a building. 

To MOAT, v. a. [ matter, Fr.} to surround any building with 
a canal or water. 

MOB, s. [contracted from mobile, Fr.] the crowd; the 
vulgar; a tumultuous rout or multitude. ’ In Dress, a woman’s 
cap. 

To MOB, ti. a. to harass or overbear by a mob or 
tumult. 

MO'BILE, mo-beel, *. [Fr.] the populace or vulgar; a 
tumultuous assembly of the common mid lower order of 
people. 

MOBI'LITY, s. [mobilitc, Fr. mohilitns, Lat.] the power of 
being moved. Figuratively, quickness of motion. In low 
language, the vulgar or populace. Fickleness or inconstancy, 
applied to the mind. 

MO'CHA-STONE, s. [from Mocha, the place whence it is 
brought] a stone somewhat of the agate kind, of a clear horny 
may, with delineations or figures representing mosses, shrubs, 
and branches, in black, brown, and red, in the substance of 
the stone. 

To MOCK, v. a. [moquer, Fr.] to deride, scoff’ or laugh 
at; to defeat; to elude; to disappoint a person's expecta¬ 
tions; to beguile or delude with words. Neuterly, to scoff 
or jest at. 

MOCK, s. ridicule; a sneer; an act of contempt; an object 
of ridicule; a contemptuous imitation or mimicry. 

MOCK, a. counterfeit; false; not real. 

MO'CKABLE, a. exposed to derision. 

MO'CKER, s. one that ridicules another; a deceiver; an 
impostor. 

MOCKERY, s. derision; scorn; ridicule; contemptuous 
mimicry of a person’s actions or words ; sport; a vain show or 
counterfeit appearance; disappointment. 

MO'CKING-BIRD, s. an American bird, which imitates 
(he notes of other birds. 

MO CKINGLY, art. insultingly. 

MQ'CKING-STOCK, s. the subject of derision, or object 
of ridicule. 

MODAL, a. [modnlis, Lat.] relating to the form only, op¬ 
posed to essence. 

MODA’LITY, s. an accidental difference; the quality of an 
accident. 

MO' DBURY, a town of Dcvonshiu, distant from London 
202 miles. Many of the inhabitants are employed in the 
woollen trade, and there is also a manufacture of plush. It is 
seated between two hills, 3(> miles S. S. W. of Exeter. The 
trarket is on Thursday. Population 21 Iff. 

MODE, s. [modus, Lat.] form. In logic, that which cannot 


subsist in and of itself, but is always esteemed as belonging 
to, aud subsisting by the help of, some substance, which, tor 
that reason, is called its subject. Gradation or degree. “ What 
modes of sight.” Manner or method. State or appearance. 
Fashion or custom, from mode, Fr. 

MODEL, s. [models, Fr.] a representation in miniature of 
some building, &c. a copy to be imitated; a mould; a stand¬ 
ard by which any thing is measured. See Module. Syhon. 
Model is used for relief; copy, for painting. A copy ought to 
be faithful ; a model, just. 

To MODEL, v. a. [modeler, Fr.] to plan; to shape; to 
form, mould, or delineate. 

MODELLER, s. a planner or schemer. 

MO'DENA, a city of Italy, capital of a principclity of 
the same name. It is pretty large and populous, having 
several piazzas; but the streets are narrow, the houses without 
beauty or symmetry, and the walks low and dark. The 
churches have little or nothing worth notice, hut the ducal 
palace is large anti splendid, and is richly furnished. The 
picture gallery consists of six rooms, aud filled with select 
pieces of the most famous musters. In a chamber under the 
cathedral is shewn the so much talked of Sccchia rapita, or 
well-bucket, with iron hoops, taken in a petty war with 
Bologna. Thu population of the town is 27,000, and of the 
principality OoO.OOO souls. It is 22 miles N. W. of Bologna. 
Lat. 44. 34. N. Ion. 11. 13. E. 

MODERATE, «. [moderntus, Lat.] temperate, or between 
the two extremes. Not hot, applied to temper. Not extra¬ 
vagant, applied to expenee. Of the middle rate. 

To MODERATE, v. a. [moderor, Lat.] to keep within due 
bounds and limits ; to repress, regulate, or restrain. 

MODERATELY, ad. temperately; mildly; iu a middle 
degree. 

MO DERATENESS, s. the quality of keeping within any 
two extremes; temperateness. 

MODERATION, s. [moderatio, Lat.] the state of keep¬ 
ing <t due mean between extremes ; calmness, temperance, or 
equanimity. 

MODERATOR, s. [moderator, Lat.] a person or thing 
which calms, or keeps from flying into excess ; a person who 
presides at a disputation, to restrain the contending parties 
from indecency, confine them to the point in question, and 
shew the conclusiveness or inconclusiveness of their arguments 
and responses. 

MODERN, a. [modern, Fr.] late; recent; not ancient; not 
long done or existing. 

MODERNISM, s. any thing formed according to the taste 
of the present age, opposed to that of the ancients. A word 
coined by Dean Swift in the following passage; “ Scribblers 
send us over their trash in prose and vt.se, with abominable 
curtailings and quaint modernisms." 

MO DERNS, s. those who have lived lately, opposed to the 
ancients. 

To MODERNIZE, v. a. to form any thing according to 
the taste of the present age ; to translate or alter any thing 
ancient to the present taste. 

MODEST, a. [ modrsle , Fr. modestvs, Lat.] humble in opi¬ 
nion of one’s own excellencies; free from boasting; reserved 
or backward in doing any thing for fear of incurring censure ; 
chaste; free from and avoiding every appearance of vice, 
without being carried to excess; moderate. 

MO'DESTLY, ad. in an humble, chaste, nnd moderate 
manner; without excess, forwardness, boasting, or impudence. 

MO DESTY, s. [modcstie, Fr.] a virtue which includes aiv 
humble opinion of one’s own abilities, an utter abhorrence of 
the least appearance of vice, and a fear of dolrtg any tiling 
which either has or may incur censure ; chastity. 
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MO'DESTY-PIECE, t. a narrow lace or border, which 
runs along the upper part of the stays before, and is part of 
a woman’s tucker. 

MO'DICUM, ». [Lat.] a small portion or pittance. 

MODI FI'ABLE, a. capable of receiving a difference with 
respect to all its modes or accidents. 

MODI'FICAHLE, a. diversifiable by various modes. 

MODIFICATION, s. [: modification , Fr.j the act of giving 
a tiling new accidental differences of form or mode; that 
which gives a thing any particular manner of being. 

To MO DIFY, v. a. [ modifier , Fr.j to change the form, 
accidents, or qualities of a thing. 

MODI'LLON, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, an ornament in 
the cornice of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite orders, 
consisting of little inverted consoles or brackets in form of 
an S, seeming to support the projecture of the larmier. 

MO'DISH, a. agreeable to the fashion or reigning cus¬ 
tom. 

MO'DISHLY, ad. fashionably. 

MODISH NESS, s. a strict observance of the fashion. 

To MO'DULATE, v. a. [modulor, Lat.] in Music, to 
change the key, and to return to it again, without giving 
offence to the ear. 

MODULATION, s. f modulation , Fr. modulatio, Lat.] 
in Music, the art of keeping in, and on occasion changing, 
the keh, and returning to it again, without offence to the 
car; sound modulated; agreeable harmony. 

MODULATOR, s. [modulator, Lat.] one that forms 
sounds to a certain key. 

MO'DULE, *. [ modulus , Lat.] a model; an empty re¬ 
presentation, or mere shadow. In Architecture, a certain 
measure, taken at pleasure, for regulating the proportion of 
columns, and the symmetry or distribution of the whole 
building. 

MO DUS, s. [Lat.] in Law, the giving money or land to 
a minister, instead of his tithes in kind. 

MO'FFA T, a town of Scotland, near the Annan, famous 
for its sulphureous well, which has been in just estimation 
for near 160 years, as a remedy in all cutaneous and scro¬ 
fulous complaints; and for its chalybeate spring, discovered 
about 70 years ago. It lies 24 miles N. N. E. of Dumfries, 
and about />() S. W. of Edinburgh. Population 2221. 

MO'HAIR, s. [ mohere, Fr.] thread or stuff made of ca¬ 
mel’s or other hair. 

To MOI DER, v. a. to puzzle ; to perplex; to distract. 

MOTHER.!?!), part. a. crazed; muddied. 

MOI'DORE, *. [Port.] a Portugal gold coin, valued at 
27s. sterling. 

MOl'ETY, s. [moitie, Fr.] one of two equal parts ; a part 
or portion. 

To MOIL, v. a. [mouillcr, Fr.] to daub with dirt; to 
fatigue or weary. Neuterly, to labour in the mire ; to toil. 

MOIST, a. [rnoistc, Fr.] wet in a small degree, so as not 
to be liquid ; juicy; succulent. 

To MOIST, or MOISTEN, v. a. to make wet in a small 
degree; to damp. 

MOTSTENEIl, s. the person or thing which moistens. 

MOTSTN ESS, s. the quality of being wet in a small degree. 

MOISTURE, s. [moiteur, Fr.] a small quantity of water 
or liquid; dampness. 

MO'KY, a. dark ; dusky; cloudy. 

MOLA'SSES, s. treacle. See Melasses. 

MOLD A VIA, a province in the S. E. of Europe, divided 
between Russia and Turkey, the former possessing one-third. 

It is bounded on the N. by Poland; on the E. by Bessarabia; 
on the S. by Wallachia; and on the W, by Transylvania; 
180 miles in length and breadth. Principal rivers: the Pruth, 


Moldau, Bardalach, and Sereth. The soil is rich, and it 
abounds in good pastures, which feed a great number of 
horses, oxen, and sheep; it also produces corn, pulse, ho¬ 
ney, wax, fruits, with plenty of game, and fish. The inhabi¬ 
tants are Christians of the Greek church. The Turks oblige 
the hospodar, or waiwode, to pay an annual tribute, and to 
raise a large body of troops at his own expence, in time of 
war. Jassy is the capital. Lat. 47. 8[. N. Ion. 27. 5. E. 

MOLD, or Mould, a town of Flintshire, in N. Wales, 
five miles S. of Flint. Its market is on Wednesday, and is 
distant from London 201 miles. Inhabitants, 9385. 

MOLE, s. [nml, Sax.] in Physic, a shapeless concretion 
of extravasated blood, which grows into a kind of flesh, and 
is called a false conception ; a natural spot on the skin, some¬ 
times having hair in it; a little animal or beast, which casts 
up the earth in hillocks, formerly thought to be blind, but 
by modern naturalists proved to have perfect eyes, and holes 
for them through the skin about the size of a pin’s head. 
A mound, dyke, or port, from inolrs, Lat. 

MO LEHILL, s. a hillock thrown up by a mole. 

To MOLE ST, v. a. [molester, Fr. molestor, Lat.] to dis¬ 
turb, trouble, or vex. 

MOLESTATION, s. [molestia, Lat] disturbance; un¬ 
easiness caused by vexation. 

MOLF/STER, s. one who disturbs. 

M O'LEW ARP, s. a mole : properly mould-warp ; 

MO’LI N1STS, a sect in the Romish church who follow 
the doctrines of the jesuit, Lewis Molina, relative to suf¬ 
ficient and efficacious grace. Their great antagonists were 
the Janscnists. 

MO'LLIENT, part, [molliens, Lat.] softening. 

MOLLIFI'ABLE, a. capable of being softened or ap¬ 
peased. 

MOLLIFICATION, s. the act of making soft Mitiga¬ 
tion or pacification, applied to anger. 

MO'l.LIFlER, s. that which makes soft or calm. 

To MO'LI.IFY, v. a. [mnllia, Lat.] to soften. To ap¬ 
pease, applied to anger. To moderate, applied to any thing 
harsh or rigorous. 

MO LTEN, part. pass, of Melt. 

MO'L.Y, s. the wild garlic. 

MOLU CCAS, or Spice Islands, a cluster of small but 
valuable islands in the Eastern Ocean, lying mostly within 
sight of each other. The principal are Ternate, Amboyna, 
Tydore, Maehian, Timor or Motyr, Bachian, Bourso, and 
Ceram. They are situated to the F.. and S. of Celebes. 
Their coasts are rendered very dangerous by sands and 
shelves. They produce neither coni, rice, nor cattle, cx- 
eept goats ; but they have oranges, lemons, coarse tobacco, 
and, above ail, nutmegs, cloves, and other spices. Here 
are parrots of extraordinary beauty, and many birds of para¬ 
dise. They have large snakes which are not venomous, but 
very dangerous lizards, or land crocodiles. The Dutch, 
who drove out the Spaniards and Portuguese, keep out all 
other f uropean nations, being jealous of their spice trade. 
The natives are Pagans, but there are many Mahometans. 
All the particular kings of these islands are subject to the 
king of Ternate, who is in alliance with the Dutch. They 
were taken by the English in the late wars, but restored at 
the peace. The chief settlement is at Amboyna. 

MOME, s. a dull, stupid, dronish fellow. 

MO'MENT, s. [momentum, Lat.] .consequence, import¬ 
ance, or weight; force, or acting power; an invisible par¬ 
ticle of time. Synon. Moment, instant. A moment is not 
long; but an instant is still short,r. The word moment has 
a signification more extended. It is taken sometimes for 
time in general, and is used in a figurative sense. That of 
7 Z 
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instant is more contracted; <t marks the shortest duration 
ot time, and is never used hut in the literal sense. 

MO MENTALLY, ad. for a moment. 

MOMEN'I'A'NEOUS, a. [moi/wntaneus, Lat.] lasting but 
a moment. 

MOMENTARY, a. done in, or lasting a moment. 

MOMENTOUS, a. (from momentum, Lat.] of weight, 
consequence, or importance. 

MONACHAL a. [nwimchalis, Lat. /lova^tKo c, Or.] mo¬ 
nastic ; relating to monks. 

MO'NACHISM, s. [monaehwne, Fr.] the state of monks ; 
a monastic life. 

MONAD, or MO'NADE, s. [povac, Gr.] an invisible 
thing. 

MONAGHAN, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ulster, 30 miles in length, and from 10 to ‘20 in breadth; 
boundedIon the \V. by Fermanagh; on the N. l>y Tyrone; 
on the E. by Armagh; and on the S. E. and 8. by Louth 
and Cavan. It is divided into 19 parishes, and has about 
195,500 inhabitants. The soil is, in general, deep and 
fertile; wet and damp in some places, and hillv in others. 
The linen manufacture flourishes in the N. and \V. parts, 
and is averaged at 104,0001. yearly. Monaghan, the capi¬ 
tal, contains 3915 souls. It had a castle and fort 
against the Irish, in the veign of Elizabeth. It is (>2 miles 
N. N. \V. of Dublin. Elects 2 members. 

MO'NARCH, s. [poenpxoc, Gr.] a king; a governor in¬ 
vested with absolute authority; any tiling superior to others 
of the same kind. 

MONARCHAL, a. gove.rned by a single person or king; 
suiting to a king. 

MONA'RCIIICAL, a. [povapviKug, Gr,] belonging to a 
single ruler or king. 

MONARCHY, s. [yovupxla, Gr.] the government of a 
single person; a kingdom. 

MONASTERY, s. [monaslerium, Lat.] a house for per¬ 
sons to retire to on a religious account; a convent. 

MONASTIC, or MONA'STICAL, a. [monasticus, Lat.] 
religiously recluse ; belonging to a monk. 

MONA'STICALLY, ad. after the manner of a monk. 

MO'NDAY, s. [; monandueg , Sax.] the second day of the 
week, so called because formerly dedicated to the moon. 

MONEY, (the o is pron. like u in this word and its fol¬ 
lowing compounds and derivatives; as munney, munntyed, 
&c.) s. [It has properly no plural, except when money is 
taken for a single piece; but monies was formerly used for 
sums; mumai, Brit.] a piece of metal stamped with some 
mark or image, whose value is fixed by public authority. 

MO'NEYBAG, s. a large purse. 

MONEYBOX, s. a till; a repository of ready coin. 

MO'NEYCHANGER, s. a broker in money; one who 
changes one piece of coin for more of less value, or several 
pieces for one of more value. 

MO NEYED, a. rich in coin, opposed to wealth in lands. 

MO NEYLESS, c. wanting money ; penniless. 

MO'NF.YMATTER, s. account of debtor and creditor. 

MO'NEYSCRIVZNER, s. one who raises money for 
others. 

MONEYSWORTII, s. something worth money; some¬ 
thing that will bring money. 

MONEYWORT, s. The bastard moneywort is a plant 
with pale red blossoms, found in rivulets and springs; the 
purple moneywort is a species of loosestrife. 

MO NCV.U, s. [manycrc, Sax.] a dealer or seller. After 
the name of any commodity, it implies a person who deals 
in it, or sells it; thus, ^fishmonger is one who sells or deals 
in fish. 


MO'NGREL, a. [from many. Sax.] of a mixed breed. 

MONGULS, a people who inhabit a country to the N. 
of China. They assume to be of the same original as those 
who accompanied Tamerlane in the conquests of India, 
Persia, and oilier countries, and called, in most histories, 
Moguls. The country is very little known, except that part 
of it which the caravans pass through in travelling from 
Russia to China. The Monguls dwell in tents, or little 
moveable houses, and live entirely on the produce of their 
cattle, which are horses, camels, cows, and sheep. They 
exchange their commodities for rice, sugar, tea, tobacco, 
cotton cloth, and several sorts of household utensils; net 
having the use of money. The religion of the Monguls 
of the West, is that of the Dalay-Lama, which is full of 
ceremonies not unlike popery. 

MONITION, s. [monitio, Lat.] an information or hint; 
instruction or advice. 

MO'NTTOR, s. [Lat.] one who warns of faults, or informs 
of duty ; one who gives useful hints. In Schools, applied 
to a scholar commissioned by the master to take notice of 
the behaviour of bis school-fellows. 

MO NITORY, a. [monitorius, Lat.] conveying useful in¬ 
structions or admonitions. 

MO'NITORY, s. admonition ; warning. Not in use. 

MONK, (the o pronounced like u in this word and its 
derivatives) s. [moncc, Sax. monachus, Lat.] a persou who re¬ 
tires from the world to give himself wholly up to devotion, 
and to live in abstinence and solitude. 

MO'NKERY, s. a monastic life. 

MO'NKEY, s. [from mon, a man, and kin, a diminutive 
termination] an ape, or animal bearing a great resemblauce 
to a man. Those without tails are properly called apes. Fi¬ 
guratively, a jackanapes. 

MONKHOOD, s. the condition, state, or profession of a 
monk. 

MO'NKISII, a. taught or professed by monks. 

MONKSHOOD, s. (Aconituni) a plant of a poisonous 
quality. 

MONKS-RIIU'BARB, s. a species of dock. Its roots are 
used in medicine. 

MONMOUTH, the county town of Monmouthshire, 
pleasantly seated at the confluence of the rivers Wye, Myn- 
now, and Frothy, which almost surround it. It is a large 
handsome town, and carries on a considerable trade with 
Bristol by the Wye. In its once stately castle, the remains 
of which shew it to have been very strong, Henry V. from 
hence called Henry of Monmouth, the conqueror of France, 
was bora. It is 21 miles W. by S. of Gloucester, and 128 
W. by N. of London. A plentiful market for corn and 
provisions on Saturday. Fairs on Whitsun-Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 4th, and Nov. 22d. Pop. 4,916. Elects I member. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the N. by Herefordshire and Brecknockshire; on the E. 
by Gloucestershire; on the S. E. by the Severn; on the W. 
by the counties of Brecknock and Glamorgan. Its extent 
from N. to S. is about 28 miles, and from E. to W. 20. It is 
divided into 6 hundreds, and contains 7 market-towns, 127 
parishes, and, according to the census of 1831, 98,130 inha¬ 
bitants. The air is temperate and healthy, and the soil fruit¬ 
ful, though mountainous and woody. The hills feed sheep, 
goats, and horned cattle, and the valleys produce plenty 
of grass and com. Beside the Wye, the Mynnow, ana 
the Rhyney or Rumney, this County has almost peculiar 
to itself the river Usk, which divides it into two unequal 
portions, the eastern and largest part of which is a tract, 
fertile, on the whole, in com and pastures, and wtll 
wooded. It abounds in lime-stone, which is burnt On the 
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spot, for the general manure of the country. The smaller 
western portion is mountainous, and in great part unfa¬ 
vourable for cultivation ; whence it is devoted to the feeding 
of sheep. It has several long narrow valleys, watered by 
streams that fall into the Bristol Channel. All the rivers 
above mentioned, particularly the Wye and Usk, abound 
with fish, especially salmon and trout. Monmouthshire was 
formerly reckoned one of the counties of Wales ; and, from 
the names of its towns and viNages, its mountainous rugged 
surface, us well as its situation beyond the Wye, which 
seems to form a natural boundary between England and 
Wales in this part, it certainly partak?s most of the character 
of the latter country, though since the reign of Charles II. 
when it was added to the Oxford circuit, it has been con¬ 
sidered as an English county. The people use the Welsh 
language, but the English tongue is coming into use. 'I he 
manufacture of this county is flannels. Returns 2 members. 

MO'NOCIIORD, s. [ptiroc and Gr.] an instrument 

having hut one string. 

MONOCULAR, or MONOCULOUS, a. [from pwo U Cr. 
and oculiis, l.at.] one-eyed. 

MO NODY, s. [finvufitt. Or.] a poem or song sung by a 
single person, and expressive of grief. 

MONOGAMIST, s. [/uiroc and yupoo, Gr.] one who dis¬ 
allows of second-marriages. 

MONO'GAMY,*. [from pome and yupiw, Gr.] marriage of 
one wife. 

MONOGRAM, [pome and ypuppu, Gr.] a cipher or 
character compounded of several letters; a sentence in one 
line; an epigram in one verse. 

MO'N’Ol.OGUE, s. [pome and Xoyoc, Gr.] a soliloquy. 

MONO'MACIIY, s. \jtompn\ia, Gr.] a duel; a single 
combat. 

MO'NOME, s. [Fr.] in Algebra, a quantity that has but 
one denomination or name. 

MONOPETALOUS, a. [pome and jrmiXor, Gr.] in Bo¬ 
tany, having but one flower-leaf. 

MONO POLIST, s. [from pome and iruiXiw, Gr.] one who 
by engrossing, or patent, has the sole power of vending any 
commodity. 

To MONO'POLIZE, v. a. [pome and irwXt'w, Gr.] to have 
the sole power of making or selling any commodity. 

MONO POLY’, s. [monopolc, Fr. pmincuAta, Gr.] the sole 
privilege of making or selling any thing. 

MONO’PTOTK, s. [pome and nruatc, Gr.] in Grammar, 
a noun having only one case. 

MO NOP Y It E’ N EO US, «. [from pdme and irvpi/r, Gr.] 
such fruit as contains only one seed or kernel. 

MONO'STICII, mo-nos-tik, s. (p«mvi)p'i', Gr.] a compo¬ 
sition consisting of a single verse. 

MONOSYLI.A'BICAL, a. consisting of but one syllable. 

MON'OSY’I.LABLE, s. [pome and <roXX«/Jj/, Gr.] a wotd 
only of one syllable. 

MONOSY’LLABI.E, a. [pom<ruXX«/3oc, Gr.] consisting of 
words of one syllable. 

MONOTO’NlCAL, n. spoken with monotony. 

MONOTONY, s. [pomroWu, Gr.] a fault in pronuncia¬ 
tion, wherein a long series of words arc delivered with one 
uuvaried tone, and without any cadence. 

MONSOO N, s. [monson, Fr.] a species of trade-wind, in 
the Judies, which lor six months blows constantly the same 
way, and the contrary way the other six months. 

MO’NSTER, s. [monstnim, Lat.] a production or birth, 
wherein the parts dill'er from the general figure or form, of its 
•pccics ; something horrible for deformity or mischief. 

To. Mp'NSJ’ER, h, a. to .represent as monstrous. 
MONSTROSITY, or MONSTROOSITY, s. [Momfmfy 
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is most analogous] the state of being out of the common 
order of nature. 

MO’NSTROUS, a. [ monstrosns , Lat.] deviating from the 
stated order of nature; strange or wonderful, including dis¬ 
like ; irregular or enormous. “ No moiislioiis height.” Pojie. 
Shocking; hateful. “ The monstrous scorn.” 

MO NSTROUSLY, ad. in a manner that is out of the 
common order of nature ; shocking; terribly; horribly; to a 
great or enormous degree. 

.MONSTROUSNESS, s. the quality which renders any 
thing or action shocking, irregular, or enormous. 

.MO NTANT, >•. [Fr.J a term in fencing. 

MONT BLANC, a mountain of the Alps in Savoy, so 
called from ils white appearance. It is 15,362 feet above 
the level of the sea, and supposed to be the highest in Eu¬ 
rope. The French gave the name of this mountain to the 
conquered duchy of Savoy, as a new department of Franco. 

MONTE'RO, s. (Span.) a horseman's cap. 

MO’NTETH, s. [from the name of the inventor] a vessel 
in which glasses are washed. 

MONTGOMERY, the comity-town of Montgomery¬ 
shire, a small neat town, with a licit soil, but little trade. 
The reliqncs of its castle, which stand on a projecting ridge 
of a great height and steepness, and towards the end are 
quite precipitous, impend in a picturesque manner over the 
town. Population 6,532. It is pleasantly seated on a 
rocky hill, near the Severn, 26 miles S. \V. by \V. of Here¬ 
ford, and 161 N. YV. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE, a county of North Wales, 
bounded on the N. by Merionethshire and Denbighshire; 
on the N. E. and E. by Shropshitc ; on the S. by Radnor¬ 
shire; on the S. \V. by Cardiganshire, and on the W. by 
part of Merionethshire. It extends 33 miles from N. to S. 
and about ‘23 from E. to YV. and is divided into 7 hundreds, 
which contain 6 market towns, 47 parishes, and, according to 
the census of 1831,66,485 inhabitants. The air is pleasant 
and salubrious; and the country in general mountainous, 
but fertile, (the S. S. E. and N. fe. parts are extremely so, 
being much more level,) and agreeably interspersed with 
valleys, hills, meadows, and corn-fields. The hillv tracts 
are almost entirely sheep-walks; and the flocks, like those 
of Spain, ate driven from distant parts to feed on them dur¬ 
ing summer. This county also affords mineral treasures, par¬ 
ticularly lead, and it abounds with slate and lime; but 
there is no coal. Its principal rivers are the Severn, Y'yrnew, 
and Taunat. The county elects one representative, and the 
town, in conjunction with other places, chooses one member. 

MONTH, s. [tnona, Sax. the moon] a space of time mea¬ 
sured by the revolution of the sun or moon, and reckoned 
the 12tli part of the year, A lunar month, is the space be¬ 
tween the two conjunctions of the moon with the sun, or 
between two moons. A solar month, the space of time 
wherein the sun revolves through one entire sign of the 
ecliptic. The calendar months consist unequally of. thirty 
and thirty-one days, except February, which in leap years has 
twenty-nine, but in other years twenty-eight days. 

MO’NTHLY', a. continuing or performing in a month; 
happening every month. 

MO'NTHLY, ad. once in a month. 

MONTO'IR, s. [Fr.] Ir Horsemanship, a stone as high 
as the stirrups, which Italian riding-masters mount their horses 
from, without putting their foot in the stirrup. 

MONTPE LLIER, a large and beautiful city of France, 
in the department of Herault. Before the revolution, here was 
an university, with a celebrated school of medicine, founded 
by physicians who were expelled from Spain in the year 
1180. The scarlet gown of that witty philosopher, Rabelais, 
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w'rtti which doctors of physic arc or were invested here at 
taking their degrees, has long since ceased to he an original, 
the students having, from time to time, cut off little slips; so 
that the robe now, or lately used, is, at least, the third or 
fourth substitute. Also a botanic garden, the first established 
in Europe, and an academy of sciences. The towndiotase 
is remarkable for its halls, which are embellished with fine 
paintings. It has many fine houses, and several stately 
edifices, but the streets are narrow. The number of in¬ 
habitants is computed at 50,000, who trade in verdigrise, 
which is the principal manufacture, wool, wine, aqua-vitae, 
Hungary and cinnamon waters, eapillairc, essence Of ber¬ 
gamot, &e.; also in carpets, dimities, fustians, and silk- 
stockings. These commodities are sent by the canal, to 
Cette, which is the sea-port of Montpellier. The air is 
extremely healthy, and a great number of persons flock hi¬ 
ther, from all parts, to recover their health. Montpellier is 
pleasantly seated upon a hill, by the river Lez, 5 miles from the 
Mediterranean, 27 S. W. of Nismes, and 212 S. by E. of Paris. 
Lat. 43. 001• N. Ion. 3. 57. K. 

MONTIWSI-1, a town of Angus-shire, containing about 
12000 inhabitants. At high water it is almost surrounded by 
the sea. The harbour is a fine semicircular bason, with a 
handsome stone pier: and a great number of trading vessels 
belong to this port. The buildings arc neat, and many of them 
in the modern taste. Tlu: most remarkable are the town- 
house, the presbyterian church, and an elegant episcopal 
chapel. A great quantity of malt is made here; and there 
arc manufactures of sail-cloth, linen, coloured and white thread, 
brown sheeting, Osnabttrgs, and cotton stockings; as also 
a tannery, and rope-works. The salmon fisheries on the N. 
and S. Esk form a valuable branch of commerce. Montrose 
is sealed on a gentle eminence, in a peninsula, formed by 
the estuary ol S. Esk (over which a new bridge has been lately 
erected) and the German Ocean, 70 miles N. K. of Edin¬ 
burgh. The district elects one member. 

MONTSERRAT, a well-watered fruitful island in the 
West Indies, discovered, in 1493, by Columbus, and so 
named by him from its resemblance to a mountain of that 
name in Spain. Jt is about nine miles in length, and as much 
in breadth, and is divided into two parishes. The mountains 
are covered with cedar, cypress, the iron-tree, with other 
woods, and some odoriforous shrubs. By the latest accounts, 
the population is 330 whites, 814 free persons of colour, and 
6226 slaves. It is possessed by the English, and is 30 
miles S. W. of Antigua. Lat. 16.49. N. Ion; 62. 27. W. 

MO’NIJMENT, s. ( monumentum , Lat.] any thing by 
which the memory of persons or things is preserved. 

MONUME'NTAL, a. preserving the memory or remem¬ 
brance ; belonging to a tomb raised in honour of the dead. 

MOOD, s. [modus, Lat.] in Logic, the regular determi¬ 
nation of propositions according to their quantity or quality, 

». c. their universal or particular affirmation or negation. In 
Music, manner or style. In Grammar, the different changes 
a word undergoes, to signify the various intentions and af¬ 
fections of the mind. Temper of mind ; state of the mind 
as affected by passion; anger; rage; from mod. Sax. moed, 
llelg. mod, Goth. An habitual temper of mind. 

MOO'DY, a. angry, or out of humour; mental; intellec¬ 
tual ; belonging to the mind. 

MOON, s. [wim, Sax.] in the -••’nr'system, is a satellite 
or secondary planet of the Earth, considered as a primary 
one, about which she revolves in an elliptic orbit, at the dis¬ 
tance of about 240,000 miles, at a mean rate. Next to the 
Sun, she is the most splendid and shining globe in the hea¬ 
vens : and by dissipating, in some measure, the darkness of 
the night, subdividing the year into mouths, and regulating 


the flux and reflux of the sea, she not only become* * pleat¬ 
ing but a welcome object; affording much for speculation to 
the contemplative mind, and of real use to the navigator, the 
traveller, and the husbandman. That the moon appear* so 
much larger than the other planets, is owing to her vicinity 
to us; for to a spectator in the sun she would be scarcely visi¬ 
ble, without the assistance of a telescope. Her distance is 
but small from us, when compared with that of the other hea¬ 
venly bodies; which is easily proved from her very great 
horizontal parallax, which amounts sometimes to 61' 25". If 
the moon were a hotly possessing native light, we should 
not perceive any diversity of appearance; but as she shines 
entirely by light received from the sun, and reflected by 
her surface, it follows, that, according to the situation of the 
beholder with respect to the illuminated part, lie will see 
more or less of her reflected beams, for only one hall of a 
globe can be enlightened nt once. Hence, while she is 
making her revolution round the heavens, she undergoes 
great changes in her appearance. In every revolution of 
the moon about the earth, she turns once round upon her 
axis, and therefore always presents the same face to oui 
view; and as, during her course round the earth, the sun 
enlightens successively every part of her globe only once, 
consequently she has but one day in all that time, and her 
day ami night together are as long as our lunar month. As 
we see only one side of the Moon, we are therefore invisible 
to the inhabitants on the opposite side, unless they take a 
journey to that side which is next to us, for which purpose 
some of them must travel more than 1500 miles. And as 
the earth, from one half of the Moon, is never seen, so, from 
the middle of the other half, it is always seen overhead, 
turning round almost thirty times as quick as the Moon does. 
To her inhabitants, the earth seems to l>e the largest body in 
the universe, her apparent diameter constantly occupying 
from 1 0 47' 46" to 2° 2' 50" of the lunar celestial regions. 
Her periodic, sidereal, and synodic revolutions, are respec- 
tively, 27d. 7li. 43m. 4f]s.; 27d. 7h. 43m. lljs.; and 29d. 
3‘2h. 44m. 3s. Her diameter is 2171 miles; her surface 
about of the earth’s; and her solid contents of the 
same. The Moon's apogee is not fixed in any particular 
point of the ecliptic, but makes a complete revolution, ac¬ 
cording to the order of the signs, in 323Id. 8h. 34m. ,07js. 
as measured by the equinoxes, but front one fixed star to the 
same again in 32324. Hit. 14m. 31s. Her nodes also have 
a revolution, contrary to the order of the signs, in 6798(1. 4h. 
52m. 52-/ l „s. according to the equinoxes, but in 68t'3d. 2h. 
55m. 18-*s. as measured by the stars. The inclination of her 
orbit to the ecliptic varies from 4° 59' to 5 U 17]'. It is 
greatest of all at those new or full Moons that happen at the 
nodes, but least of all at those that happen 90" from them. 
The mean inclination is 5° 8' 46". The Moon’s apparent 
diameter varies according to her horizontal parallax. Her 
greatest diameter 33' 34" takes place when she is in perigee 
at the time of full Moon, and the least 29' 25' when she is 
in apogee at the time of the change. The Moon’s horizontal 
parallax bears a constant proportion to her apparent diame¬ 
ter, and may be found at any time by multiplying it by 
I'ftVoV Hie mean eccentricity of her orbit is of her 

mean distance from the earth, and the greatest equation of 
her orbit 7° 39'. As the Moon is a dark body of itself, 
and has no light but what she receives from the sun, it is evi¬ 
dent that when she is at full, and in the ecliptic, or nearly 
so, the interposition of the earth must prevent, her at that 
time from being illuminated, causing what we usually term 
an eclipse of the Moon. But when the Moon, at the time 
of her change, is in the plane of the earth’s orbit, or nearly 
so, her interposition between us and the sun must conse- 
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qiMdtly -hide the tunfrom our view, whilst she i* in that posi¬ 
tion, causing what we improperly call an eclipse of the sun, 
for it is the earth that is really obscured. Eclipse* of the 
sun, at any particular place, happen much more seldom than 
those of the Moon; for those of the latter, on account of 
her real deprivation of light, are visible to every part of 
this globe oi which she is above the horizon; but those of 
tins former, on account of the smallness of the Moon’s body 
compared to the earth’s, are visible to those parts only be¬ 
tween which and the sun she is interposed; so that there 
may be an eclipse of the sun at Edinburgh, and not the least 
indication of one at London. If the sun at the time of the 
change be within about 17° of either of the lunar nodes, 
there will lie an eclipse of the sun to some part of the earth; 
and if, at the time of the full, he is within about 13°, the 
Moon will be eclipsed. The greatest eclipses of the Moon 
take place when she is iu one of her nodes at the lime of 
the opposition; but the greatest eclipses of the sun in Eng¬ 
land only happen when the Moon has considerable north 
latitude, and the sun at the same time above the horizon; 
though, when lie is posited in one of the nodes at that time, 
the eelipse remains longest upon the earth, which is about 
5h. 51m. The longest duration of an eelipse of the Moon 
is 3h. 58m. nearly. The face of the Moon is greatly diver¬ 
sified with inequalities, and parts of dilierent colours, sonic 
brighter and some darker than the other parts of her disk. 
When viewed through a telescope, her face is evidently di¬ 
versified. with hills and valleys; and the same is also shewn 
by the edge or border of the Moon appearing jagged about 
the confines of the. illuminated part of her disk, when the 
Moon is either horned or gibbous. Tlmt the spots in the 
Moon, which are taken for mountains and valleys, are really 
such, is evident from their shadows; for, in all situations of 
the Moon, the elevated parts are constantly found to east a 
triangular shadow in a direction from the sun ; and, on the 
contrary, the cavities are always dark on the side next the 
sun, and illuminated on the opposite one; which is exactly 
conformable to wlmt we observe of hills and valleys cut the 
earth; and, as the tops of these mountains are considerably 
elevated above the other parts of her surface, they are illu¬ 
minated when they are at some distance from the confines 
of her enlightened hemisphere; from which circumstance a 
mean of determining their heights is afforded. The obser¬ 
vations of Mr. Schroeler concerning the lunar mountains, 
are as follow : “ The most lofty mountain on the surface of 
our globe is supposed to he Chimlioraco, which is not 
‘20,000 feet in height; but there are inanv in the Moon which 
are much higher; that which is distinguished by the name 
of Leibnitz, is not loss than 25,000 feet. This elevation 
will appear more extraordinary if compared with the Moon's 
diameter, of which it is T1 \ T ; whereas Chimlioraco is not 
ubove T y rT °f that of the earth ; thus considered, the lunar 
mountains are near five times as high as any on our globe." 
As the Moon has on her surface mountains and valleys, iu 
common with the earth, some astronomers have discovered 
n still greater similarity, viz. that some of these are really 
volcanoes, emitting fires as those of the earth do. An ap¬ 
pearance of this kind was discovered some few years ago by 
Don Ulloa, in an eclipse of the sun. It was a small bright 
spot like a star near the margin of the Moon, and which he 
at that time supposed to he a hole or valley, with the sun’s 
light shining through it. Succeeding observations, how¬ 
ever, have induced astronomers to attribute appearances of 
this kind to the eruption of volcanic fire; and, on the 19th 
of April, 1787, Dr. Herschel discovered three volcanoes in 
the dark part of the Moon ; two of them seemed to be al¬ 
most extinct, but the third shewed an actual eruption of 


fire, or luminous matter, resembling a small piece of burn¬ 
ing charcoal covered by a very thin coat of white ashes ; it 
had a degree of brightness about as strong as Unit with 
which such a coal would be seen to glow iu faint day-light. 
The adjacent parts of the volcanic mountain seemed faintly 
illuminated by the eruption. A similar eruption appeared 
on the 4th of May, 1783. On the 7th of March, 1794, a 
few minutes before eight o'clock in the evening, Mr. Wilkins, 
of Norwich, an eminent architect, observed with the naked 
eye, a very bright spot upon the dark part of the Moon: 
the whole time he saw it, it was a fixed steady light, except 
the moment before it disappeared, when its brightness in¬ 
creased ; he conjectures that he saw it above five minutes. 
The same phenomenon was observed by Mr. T. .Strctton, 
in St. Johu's-square, Clerkenwell, Loudon. Phil. Trans.. 
1794. On the 13th of April, 1793, and 5th of Feb. 1791, 
M. Piazzi, astronomer-royal at Palermo, observed a bright 
spot upon the dark part of the Moon. Several other astro¬ 
nomers have observed the same phenomenon See Memoirs 
de Berlin, for 1778. There is scarcely any doubt now 
remaining in the philosophic world, that the Moon is a 
habitable gluhc. The most accurate observations that have 
been made with the most powerful telescopes, have con¬ 
firmed the opinion. The Moon seems, iu almost every rc- 
sjiect, to he a body similar to our earth ; to have its surface 
diversified by hill and dale, mountains and valleys, rivers, 

lakes, and seas.-Figuratively, a month. In Fortification 

something resembling a crescent or half-moon: this word is 
generally used in composition, either in the last sense, or for 
something belonging to the Moon. 

MOO N-BEAM, s. a ray of light darting from the moon. 

MOO N-CALF, s. a monster; a false conception ; a di.k ; 
a stupid fellow. 

MOO'SEYED, a. having eyes affected by the revolutions 
of the moon. Figuratively, dimsighted ; purblind 

MOO N-FISH, s. a kind of fish, so called because the 
tail tin is shaped like a half moon, by which, and his odd 
trussed shape, he is sufficiently distinguished. 

MOO'NLESS, «. not enlightened bv the moon. 

MOO NLIGHT, s. the light afforded by the moon. 

MOONLIGHT, a. enlightened by the moon. “ Tie 
moonli.i/lil shade.” Pope. 

MOO'NSHINE, *. the light or lustre of the moon. Ju 
burlesque, a month. 

MOO'NSHINE, or MOO'NSIIINY, n. [both from a cor¬ 
ruption of ntoonshiniiiij ] during the shining of the moon ; by 
means of moonlight. “ You moonshine revellers.” Shalt. 

MOO'NSTlirCK, a. lunatic; affected by the moon. 

MOON-TREFOIL, s. a plant, so called on account of tl.e 
shape of its fruit. 

MOO’NWORT, s. in Botany, a kind of fern. 

MOOR, s. [mocr, Bolg.] a marsh, fen, or tract of low 
watery land. A negro or black; from minims, I.at. 

To MOOR, v. a. [morer, Fr.] to fasten a vessel by an¬ 
chors or other means. Ncuterly, to be fixed or stationed. 

MOO RCOCK, s. the male of the Moorhen. 

MOO'RGAME, s. red game ; grouse. 

MOO RISH, a. fern y ; marshy ; watery. 

MOO RLAND, s. a marsh, or watery ground. 

MOO'RSTONE, s. a species cf granite. 

MOO'RY, a. marshy ; fenny; watery. 

MOOSE, s. the large American deer. 

To MOOT, v. a. [motion. Sax.] in Law, to plead a mock 
cause; to state a point of law, or argue a case, by way of 
exercise, for a degree of banister in the inns of couit, called 
to ari/ue a moot. A moot case, or pcint, such as may an nut 
dispute. 

8 A 
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MOOTED, a. plucked up by the roots. 

MOOTER. s. one tliut argues a moot. 

MOP, s. [moppa, Blit.] pieces of cloth, or locks of wool, 
lixcd to a long handle, used in washing floors. 

To MOP, t>. a. to rub with a mop. 

To MOPE, v. h. to be stupid ; to be drowsy, spiritless, 
inactive, or dull; to be in a constant day-dream. Actively, to 
make one spiritless or delirious. 

MOPE-EYED, a. blind of one eye. 

MO PPET, or MO'PSEY, s. a doll made of rags ; a fond 
name for a child. 

MO’PUS, s. [a cant word from mope] a drone ; a dull or 
inactive person. 

MO'RAL, it. [moral, Fr.] relating to the actions or con¬ 
duct of life, or that which determines an action to be good 
or virtuous; reasoning, so as to promote or instruct in vir¬ 
tue ; popular, or generally admitted in the usual occur¬ 
rences or life. A moral impossibility is a very great or in¬ 
superable difficulty, opposed to a natural impossibility. A 
moral certainty or assurance, implies a very strong proba¬ 
bility, and is used in contradistinction to mathematical pro¬ 
bability. In Logic, a moral universality is, when the pre¬ 
dicate agrees to the greatest part of the .particulars contain¬ 
ed under the universal subject. 

MO'RAL, s. morality, or the practice of the duties of life; 
doctrine, or instruction, drawn as a corollary from a fable. 

To MO'RAL, v. n. to moralize; to make moral reflections. 

MO'RALIST, s. one who teaches the duties of life. 

MORA'LITY, s. [mornlife, Fr.] the doctrine of morals, or 
the art of living well and happily ; ethics. 

To MO'RAI.IZE, v. a. [moraliser, Fr.) to apply to the 
conduct or regulation of our actions ; to explain in such a 
manner as to convey some practical truths. Neulerly, to 
speak or write on moral subjects. 

MO'RAl.IZER, x. one who moralizes. 

MORALLY, ad. in the ethical sense; according to the 
common occurrences of life; according to the rules of viitue. 

MORALS, s. [without a singular] the practice of the 
duties of life ; behaviour with respect to others. 

MORA'SS, s. [ morais, Fr.] a fen; a bog or tract of land 
alrounding in water. 

MORA VIA, a province of Austria, now incorporated with 
Silesia, with which it contains nearly 4J millions of inhabi¬ 
tants. It is divided into six circles. It is mountainous, 
woody, and partly champaign, with many morasses, bogs, 
and iakes; and has constantly remained annexed to the 
crown of Bohemia. It takes its name from the river Mo¬ 
rava, or Moraw, which runs through it; it is very fertile 
and populous; and hence the Unitas Fratrum, or Brethren, 
called Moravians, take ihcir name, their doctrines having 
been early promulgated here. Olnmtz is the capital. 

MO R BID, <1. [ morhitlns , l.at.] diseased, opposed to 
healthy. 

MO RBIDNKSS, s. the. state or quality of being diseased. 

MORBI FIC or MORBIFICAL, «. [the last word is 
seldom used; morbi/iyue, Fr.] causing diseases; injurious 
to health. 

MORBO'SF., a. [morbosus, Lat.] proceeding from dis¬ 
ease ; unhealthy. 

MOBBO'SITY, s. diseased state. 

MORDA'CIOUS, a. [morda.r, Lat.] biting; npt to bite. 

MOR DA'CITY, s. [mordacite, Fr. morducitns, Lat.] a 
kiting, stinging quality. 

MO'RDICANT, a. [mordicant, Fr.] biting; acrid. 

MORDIFIGA'TION, s. (lie act of corroding or biting. 

MORE, a. [the comparative of some, many, or much, 
superlative wiosfj greater in number, quantity, or degree/” ■ > 


MORE, ad. to a greater degree. Longer, applied to 
time. Again, or a second time. Used as a particle to form 
the comparative degree before adjectives, which, for the 
length of their syllables, or want of harmony, would not 
admit the addition of er. 

MORE A, formerly called Peloponnesus, a peninsula in 
the southern part of Greece, to which it is joined by the 
Isthmus of Corinth, lying between the Gulfs of Lepunto 
and Engia. It is 180 miles in length, and 130 in breadth. 
The air is temperate, and the soil fertile, excepting the mid¬ 
dle, where there are many mountains. Its present name is 
said to be derived from morns, a mulberry-tree, from the 
great number of mulberry-trees it produces. It is watered 
by several rivers, of which the Alpheus, the Vasili, Potamo, 
and Stromio, are the chief. It is divided into four dis- 
tricts. Its inhabitants do not now amount to 250,000. 

• MOREL, s. a plant; likewise a species of large cherry. 

MORELAND, s. [ morland , Sax.] a mountainous or 
hilly country. 

MOREOVER, ad. besides or beyond what has been 
mentioned. Synon. Further more is properly used, when 
there is need only to add one more reason to those before 
mentioned. Its intent is to multiply, and has no relutiou 
but to number. Moreover, is in its right place, when used 
to add a reason of a different kind to those that went before. 
Its chief office is to add, with a particular respect to diver¬ 
sity. Besides is used with propriety, when we would 
strengthen, by a new reason, the force of those that were 
sufficient, of themselves. Its principal office is to enhance 
by abundance. 

MORE'SK-WORK, s. in Carving or Painting, consists 
of several pieces in which there is no perfect figure, but a 
wild representation of birds, beasts, &c. 

MO RE ION, a town of Gloucestershire, which has a 
market on Tuesday. It is 29 miles E. S. E. of Worcester 
and 82 W. N. W. of London. Population 1331. 

MO'RETON-HAMSTEAD, a pretty large town of 
Devonshire, with a woollen manufacture. It is seated on 
a hill near Dartmoor, 14 miles S. W. of Exeter, and 185 
W. by S. of London. A noted market for yarn on 
Saturday. 1864 Inhabitants. 

MORl'GEROUS, a. [nwriyerus, Lat.] dutiful, obedient, 
complaisant. 

MO'RION, s. [Fr.] a helmet; an armour for the head. 

MORI'SCO, s. a dancer of the morris or moorish dance. 

MO'RKIN, s. in Hunting, a wild beast that bus died 
through sickness or mischance. 

MORLA’CHIA, a mountainous country chiefly in the 
N. part of Dalmatia, the inhabitants of which are called 
Morlncks, or Morlacchi, and subject to Austria. They in¬ 
habit the pleasant valleys of Kotor, along the river Kerim, 
Ccttina, Narentn, and among the inland mouutnins of Dal-' 
rnatia. “ Friendship,” says the Abbe Fortes, “ is lasting 
among the Morlacchi. They have'even made it a kind of 
religious point, and tied the sucrcd bond at the foot of the 
altar.” The Sclavonian ritual contains a particular beno- 
diction, for the solemn union of two male or two female 
friends, in the presence of the congregation. He was 
present at the union of two young women, who were made 
Potest rente, in the church of Pcrussich. “ The satisfac¬ 
tion," he continues, “ that sparkled in their eyes, when the 
ceremony was performed, gave a convincing proof, that 
delicacy of sentiment can lodge in minds not formed, or 
rather not corrupted, by Society which we call civilized. ■ 
The male friends thus united are called Probrulimi, and 
the females Poseslreme, which mean half-brothers and 
half-iisters. • b -i .. 
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MORLA'IX, a considerable sea-port in the department of 
Finislerre, wiili a tide harbour. The Nolrc-Dame cliurch is a 
singular structure, and the hospital is very handsome ; the in¬ 
habitants curry on a considerable trade in linen, hemp, and 
tobacco. It is seated on a river of the same name, 30 miles 
N. E. of Brest. 

MO'RMO, s. [ftop/ii), Gr.] a bugbear, or something used to 
frighten persons. 

MORN, s. [winnic, Sax.] the first part of the day from sun¬ 
rise to noon. Seldom user! but by poets. 

MO'RNING, s. [mortjen. Teat.] the first part of the day, 
from the appearance of light till twelve o’clock at noon. Used 
ill composition for any thing belonging to, or used in, the 
morning; as, 

MO'RNING-GOVVN, s. a loose gown worn before one is 
formally dressed. 

MO'RNING-STAR, s. the planet Venus, so named when 
she appears in the morning. 

MORO CCO, an empire of Africa, comprehending a consi¬ 
derable part of the ancient Mauritania, bounded on the \V. 
by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by Algiers and Biledul- 
gerid, on the N. hy the Mediterranean, and on the S. by 
Zahara. Its greatest length is altouL 460 miles; and, 
where widest, about 390. The. territories of Morocco are 
formed hy the uniou of several small kingdoms, anciently 
limited to a single province, and perpetually at variance 
with each other, till, at last, they were all subdued, and 
united under one sovereign by the sharifs. The S. part of 
the empire contains the kingdom of Suz, Tarudunt, Mo¬ 
rocco Proper, Tasiletz, and Segilmessu ; and on the N. part, 
Fez, of which the chief city is Mcquiuez, containing about 
70,000 inhabitants. This is the favourite residence of lha 
emperor and his court. The air of the country is pure, and 
pretty temperate, especially to the N. of Mount Atlas. The 
soil, though sandv and dry on the western coast, is exceed¬ 
ingly fertile; the laud containing within itself salts sufficient 
to make it fruitful. The increase of corn is often us sixty 
to one. The fruits, sueh as vines, figs, melons, apricots, 
apples, pears, olives, and the prickly pear, or lhirbury fig, 
the palm-tree, as well as the pastures, are excellent, hut 
dates ripen with difficulty; and indeed the country, &c. is 
not properly cultivated, as two-thirds at least of it lie 
waste. Acorns, which taste like chcsimts, salt and wax, 
abound here. The humidity of the atmosphere, is so corro¬ 
sive, that it quickly covers with rust iron, steel, metals, 
and even the keys and scissars carried in the pocket. The 
Moors make food of the locusts ; prodigious quantities of 
them arc brought to market, salted and dried like red her¬ 
rings. The inhabitants are Mahometans, of a tawny com¬ 
plexion, robust, and very skilful in managing a horse and 
wielding a lance. There are two sorts of inhabitants; the 
Arabs, who dwell in moveable villages, composed of about 
100 tents, and the Rereberics, or Brebes, who are the an¬ 
cient inhabitants, and dwell in cities and towns. There 
are a great number of Christian slaves, and some merchants 
upon the const, besides a multitude of Jews, who carry on 
almost all the trade, especially hy land with the negroes, to 
whom they send large caravans, who travel over vast 
dederts, almost destitute of water. They curry with them 
woollen manufactures, silk, salt, &o. and, in return, have 
slaves, gold, and elephants’ teeth. Out of the slaves the 
emperor recruits his cavalry. They also send large cara¬ 
vans to Mecca every year, partly out of devotion, and partly 
fo# tratio consisting of several thousand camels, horses, 
arid mules. Their commodities are woollen manufac¬ 
tures, Morocco leather, indigo, cochineal, ostrich feathers, 
salt, and w" • in « , »or» for which they have silks, muslins, 


calicoes, coffee, and drugs. In the deserts arc lions, tigers, 
leopards, and serpents of several kinds. The fruits arc dales, 
figs, grapes, almonds, lemons, oranges, melons, pomegranates, 
apples, pears, &c. They have also flax and hemp, but 
little timber. The total population of the empire may be 
estimated at between five and six millions. The govern¬ 
ment is an absolute despotism of the most violent cliaractci. 
The imperial army is composed of negroes who arc slavishly 
obedient to the will of the sovereign, and seldom consists of 
less than 100,000. The pirates of Sallee formerly consti¬ 
tuted the naval force, but they have been entirely suppressed. 

MOROCCO, the capital of the kingdom of Morocco, 
seated in a beautiful plain, planted with palm trees, formed 
by a chain of mountains on the N.; having Mount Atlas, from 
which it is distant about 20 miles, on the N. and K. Thoueii 
one of the capitals of the empire, (lor there are three, Mo¬ 
rocco, Mcquiiiez, and Fez,) it has nothing to recommend n 
but its great extent, and the royal palace. It is inclosed by 
remarkably strong walls, the extent of which proves the 
truth of the statement, that the city formerly contained 
700,000 souls; they arc flanked by square towers, and sur¬ 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch. The mosques are more 
numerous than magnificent. The sheets are narrow, dirty, 
and irregular, and many of the houses uninhabited, and fall¬ 
ing to ruin. M. Chenier doubts whether Morocco contains 
30,000 inhabitants, even when the court is there. The 
Jews, who are pretty numerous here, have a separate town, 
walled in, and under the charge of an alcudc appointed by 
the emperor. They have a market of their own ; and when 
they enter the Moorish town, market, or palace, they aie 
compelled to be barefooted. It has two gates, which are re¬ 
gularly shut every evening at nine o’clock, after which no per¬ 
son can enter or depart, till they are opened the next morning. 
The palace is a very extensive and solid building, with gates 
composed of Gothic arches, embellished with ornaments in Urn. 
Arabian taste. Within the walls are various courts and gar¬ 
dens, elegantly laid out by European gardeners, Lat. 31. 12. 
N. Ion. (i. 45. W. 

MORO'CCO, or MARRO'QUIN, s. the skin of a goat, 
or some animal resembling it, dressed in sumac or galls, 
ami coloured of any colour at pleasure, much used in book¬ 
binding. The name is derived from the kingdom of Mo¬ 
rocco, whence it is supposed the manner of preparing these 
skins was first borrowed. We have Morocco skins brought 
from the Levant, Barbary, Spain, Flanders, and France, in 
all b liferent colours. 

MORO'SK, a. [morosns, Lat.] sour of temper; not easily 
pleased, and soon disgusted. 

MORO SELY, ad. sourly ; peevishly. 

MORO'SF.NESS, a, sourness; peevishness. 

MORO'SITY, s. [morosilas , Lat.] sourness or peevishness. 
MORPETH, a town of Northumberland, seated on the 
river Wansbeek, 28 miles N. of Durham, and 291 N. bv M. 
of London. Market on Wednesday and Saturday. Fair* 
on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, before Whitsunday ; 
and the Wednesday before July 22. Population 4797. 
Sends one member to parliament. 

MO'RPHEVV, s. [vi('pltce,'Fr. morfea, Ital.j a scurf oil the 
face. 

MO'RRIS, or MORRIS-DANCE, *. [for Moorish, or 
Murisco dance] a kind of dance in which the person jingles hells 
sewed to his clothes ; practised hy the Moors, and resembling 
the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by classic authors. 

MORROW, s. [morgfix. Sax.] the day after the present 
day. To-morrow, an adverbial expression, implying on the 
day after the present. It is sometimes used as a substantive. 

“ To-morrow is the time.” Spcct. 
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*IJQRRE, s. [pAoeo, Lat.] a sea-horse.' - r * 

MO'RSEL, i. [morseUus, low,Lat.] a mall piece; •■piece 
fit for the mouth; a mouthful; a meal; a small quantity.” 

MO'RSURE, i. [mortura, Lat.] the act of biting . 1 > '■ i ’ > - 

MOUT, i. [ morte, Fr.] in Hunting, a tune sounded at the 
death of gome. A great quantity, ftom morgt, It), great? a 
low word. A salmon in its third year. 

MO'RTAL, a. [mortalis, l.at.] subject to death J destruc¬ 
tive, or causing death; human, or belonging to man. M Mor¬ 
tal taste." Par, Lost. Excessive; violent. “ A mortal 
fright.” Dryd. The last sense is low. 1 

MO'RTA I., s. a man or human being. 

MORTALITY, s. subjection to death; the state of being 
subject to death. Figuratively, death. “ Gladly would I 
meet mortality my sentence.” Par. Lost. Human nature. 
“ Mortality cannot bear it.” Dryd. 

MO RTALLY, ad. irrecoverably; so as to be doomed to 
death; extremely; excessively. 

MO'RTA It, s. [morticr, Fr.} a strong vessel, in which things 
are pounded with a pestle. In Gunnery, a short piece of ord¬ 
nance, out of which bombs or carcasses are thrown. In Archi¬ 
tecture, a preparation of lime and Rand with water, used as a 
cement in building walls, &c. from morter, Belg. 

MO'RTGAGE, (the t is usually not pron. in this won! and 
its derivatives, atid the last g is soft) *. [mort and gage, Fr.] a 
pledge or pawn of lands, 8ic. for money borrowed. 

To MO'RTGAGE, v. a. to pledge, pawn, or make over to a 
creditor, as a security. 

MORTGAGEE', s. the person who receives lands, &c. as a 
pawn for money lent. 

MO RTGAGER, s. a person who mortgages or pawns his 


offerings aagleetedto 

•omi places a beast, or other moveable chattels, a* ate, by 
due on the death of a person, and Styled by K|s 


MORTI'FEROUS, a. [mortifer, Fr.] destructive. 
MORTIFICATION, s. f mortification , Fr.] in Surgery, 
a disease wherein the natural juices lose their proper motion, 
ferment, and destroy the texture of the parts; a gangrene; 
a destruction of active qualities. The act of keeping in a 
state of subjection, applied to the passions. The act of sub¬ 
duing the body by abstinence or hardships, in a religious 
view, in order to lessen the strength of lusts. Any thing 
or occurrence that fills the mind with vexation or uneasi¬ 
ness. 

To MO'RTIFY, t>. a. [mortifwr, Fr.] to rob of the vital 
qualities. In Pharmacy, to destroy the active and essential 
qualities, applied to the killing of quicksilver, so ns to unite 
it with turpentine or spittle. To destroy active powers. To 
subtiue inordinate passions; to keep the body low by labour 
and abstinence, in order to render its affections more compliant 
to reason, and to the dictates of religion; to humble, deject, 
or vex. Neuterly, to corrupt or turn to gangrene ; to be sub¬ 
dued ; to die away. 

MO'RTISK, s. [mortaisr, Fr.] in Carpentry, a hole cut in 
wood for another piece to be let into it, and form a joint. 

To MO RTISE, v. a. to cut or join with a mortise. 
MORTLAKK, a pleasant village in Surry, seated on the 
river Thames, 6 miles W. of Loudon. Population 2700. 

MORTMAIN, s. [morlc and main, Fr.] in Law, such a 
state of possession as makes it unalienable, and therefore said 
to be in dead band, because it cannot be restored to the donor, 
or to any common or temporal use; the word is generally ap¬ 
plied to such lands as are given to an\ religious house, corpo¬ 
ration, Are. 

MO'RTPAY, s. dead pay; payment not made. 
MO'RTRESS, ». a dish composed of meats of varioofc kinds 
potmded together. 

MO'RTUARY, *. [mortunim, Fr.] in Law, a gift left by 
a person at his death to his parish church, in lieu of personal 


- stucco, and imitating pictures in form, natural colours, and the 

- shades used in paintings. „ 

l MOZA MBIQUE, a kingdom of Africa, having Qudo&on 
the N, the ocean on the K. the river Zambeze on the S. and 
Monoemugi on the W. In 1497, Vasques de Gama landed 
r on the coast of Mosambiqne; after a short stay he seized the 
[ town of Mosambique, and the Portuguese have kept possession 
of it ever since. The air is unwholesome, and its trade has 
latterly very much decayed. Mosambique, the capital, con- 
, tains a population of about 6000 souls, consisting of Portu¬ 
guese merchants, and the descendants of Europeans, with 
several Indian settlers, besides many free people of colour 
and slaves. The Portuguese territory extends about ten 
miles from the town. Its trade consists of gold, elephant’s 
teeth, and slaves. Lat. 16. 5. S. Ion. 40. 10. E. 

MOSCHATKL, s. [nwsvhaUllina, I.at.] a plant with green 
blossoms, and reddish berries, found in woods and shady 
places, flowering in April and May. 

MOSCHE'TTO, s. a kind of gnat very troublesome in the 
West Indies. 

MO SCO W, a large city of the Russian empire, capital of 
the government of Moscow, and formerly of the whole em¬ 
pire. It may be considered as a town built upon the Asiatic 
model, but gradually becoming more and more European; 
exhibiting, in its present state, a motley mixture of discor¬ 
dant architecture. It is distributed into five divisions, viz. 
1. Kremlin; 2. the Khilaigorod, or the Chinese Town; 
3. The Hielgorod, or White Town; 4. Semlainogorod ; 

5. The Sh.boda, or suburbs; which form a vast exterior 
circle round all the other parts, and are invested by a low 
rampart and ditch. These suburbs contain, besides build¬ 
ings of all kinds, corn-fields, much open pasture, and some 
small lakes, which give rise to the Neglina. Moscow ex¬ 
hibits an astonishing degree of extent and variety, irregula¬ 
rity and contrast. The streets, in general, are very long 
and broad. Some of them are paved ; others, particularly 
in the suburbs, are formed with trunks of trees, or arc board¬ 
ed with planks like the floor of a room. Wretched hovels are 
blended with large palaces; cottages of one story stand next 
to the most stately mansions; many brick structures are co¬ 
vered with wooden tops: some of the wooden houses are 
painted; others have iron doors and roofs. Numerous 
churches appear in every quarter, built in a peculiar style of 
architecture ; some with domes of copper, others of tin, gilt, 
or painted green, and many roofed with wood. Moscow is 
certainly the largest town in Europe; its circumference, 
within the rampart that incloses the suburbs, being 26 miles; 
but it is built in such a straggling manner, that its population 
corresponds in no degree with its extent. It has, however, 
been pretty well ascertained; it contains, within the ram¬ 
parts, 300,000 souls. It is still the most populous city in the 
empire, notwithstanding the residence of the court is at 
Petersburgh. The places of public worship in Moscow, in¬ 
cluding chapels, amount to above 1000; of these, 484 are 
public churches, 199 of which are of brick, stuccoed or 
white-washed; and the others of wood, painted red. Some 
of the bells are of a stupendous size; they hang in bel/rCTs 
detached from the ehurch, are fixed immoveably to the 
beams, and are rung by a rope tied to the clapper. It Itqs 
always been esteefhed here a meritorious act of religion to 
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preaeat.* <^«n:h with bella; and the piety of (he dome has 
fcisea meatuied by their magnitude. Accdidingly, Boris 
Gpdunuf, who gave a bell of 288,000 pounds to the eathe* 
oral of Moscow, was the most pious sovereign of Russia, till 
he was surpassed by the empress Anne, who presented a bell 
that weighs 432,000 pounds, and is the largest in the known 
w°iid. Among the public institutions in Moscow, is the 
Foundling Hospital, endowed in 1764, by Catharine, and 
supported by voluntary contributions; to encourage which, 
she granted to all benefactors some valuable privileges, in 
proportion to the extent of their liberality; and, jt is remark.- 
able, that a private merchant, named Dimidof, has expended 
on this charity 200,0001. The gardens hereabouts yield the 
famous transparent apple, called by the Russians Naliwi, with 
variety of other fruits. Moscow is the centre of the inland 
commerce of Russia, particularly connecting the trade be¬ 
tween Europe and Siberia. The navigation to this city is 
formed solely by the Moskva, which rises near Ruza, and 
fulling into the Occa, near Colomna, communicates, by that 
river, with the Volga. But as the Moskva is navigable in 
the spring only, upon the melting of the snows, the principal 
merchandise is conveyed upon sledges in winter. This city 
is 460 miles S. E. of Petersburg, and 1200 N. by E. of 
Constantinople. Lat. 55. 45$. N. Ion. 37. 51. E.—Mos¬ 
cow, in Sept. 1812, was, after a bloody battle, entered by the 
French grand army, commanded by the Emperor Napoleon, 
with tlie hopes of finding winter-quarters. But the Rus¬ 
sians, intent on the ruin of their opponents, and submit¬ 
ting to a sacrifice unexampled in history, set the city on 
fire in a thousand places, and the greatest part of it was 
consumed, with their sick and wounded, to the number, 
according to the French account, of 20 or 30,000. Thu 
invaders preserved the Kremlin; but this afterwards shared 
the same fate; for when necessity compelled the French to 
retreat, they blew it up. A great part of this city has been 
since rebuilt iu an improved style. 

MOSQU E, s. [moschit, Turk.] a temple, wherein tire Maho¬ 
metans perform their devotion. 

MOSS, s. [mens, Sax.] though formerly supposed to be 
only an excrescence produced from the earth and trees, yet 
it is no less a plant than those of greater magnitude, having 
roots, flowers, and seeds, yet cannot be propagated from seed 
by any art. The tree-moss is a kind of lichen. 

To MOSS. v. a. to cover with moss. 

MOSSBERRIES, s. the fruit of the craneberry whortle; 
called by some moor-berries. 

MOSSINESS, S' the state of being covered or overgrown 
with moss. 

MOSSY, a. overgrown with moss; covered with moss. 

MOST, a. [the superlative of some, many, much. Such 
words as consist, of many syllables, or would sound harsh 
with the addition of est, receive this word before them in 
the superlative; as pitiful, more pitiful, most pitiful ( ] con¬ 
sisting of the greatest number, quantity, or degree. 

MOST, ad. [»!<£«(, Sax.] in the greatest degree. Some¬ 
times used as a substantive, and is either singular or plural. 
Followed by of, and used partitively, signifies the greater 
number, and is plural. “ Most of the churches.” Addit. 
Used with make, it signifies the greatest value, or advantage, 
and is singular. “ Makes the most of what he has.” L'Es¬ 
trange, When preceded by at, it signifies the greatest degree 
or quantity. “ Some months at the most.” Bac. 

MO'STICK. r. [mohlen, Teut.] a painter’s stick, on which 
ne leans his hand when he paints. 

MO'STLY, ad. for the greatest part; generally. 
MOTA'TION, t. act of moving. 

MOTE, #, [wo/. Sax.] a small particle of matter; in 
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atom; any thing very small. In Law-books, it signifies 
a court or convention, as a ward-mote, burgh-mo/e, swan- 
mo/e, dec. 

MOTH, s. [mo/A, Sax.] a small winged insect, which 
eats clothes or hangings; a winged insect of divers colours, 
distinguished from a butterfly by its horns, which run tapering 
from their root. 

MOTHER, (the o is pronounced like tt in this word and 
its derivatives and compounds) *. [mother. Sax.] a term of 
relation denoting a woman who has borne a child. Used 
figuratively, it denotes whatever gives origin to other things 
ol the same kind; thus we say a Afo/Aer-churcb, a Mother- 
tongue or language, Sec. In Medicine, it signifies hysteric 
fits or passions. A familiar term of address to an old woman. 
Also, a thick substance concreting in liquors, or the scum, 
from modder, Belg. mud. 

MOTHER, o. native; that which a person receives at his 
birth. 

To MOTHER, v. n. to gather concretion. 
MOTHER-IN-LAW, s. the mother of a husband or wife. 
MOTHER OF PEARL, s. a kind of coarse pearl made 
of the shell of such fishes as generate pearls. 

MOTHER OF THYME, s. a plant with trailing branches, 
which are not so woody and hard us those of thyme, but in 
every other respect the same. 

MOTHERHOOD, s. the office, condition, state, or quality 
of a mother. 

MOTHERLESS, a. having no mother, orphan of a mo¬ 
ther. 

MOTHERLY, a. belonging to, or becoming a mother. 
MOTHERLY, ad. after the manner of a mother. 
MOTHERWORT, s. a plant with purplish blossoms, and 
stem-leaves spear-shaped, found amongst rubbish. A plant 
called also mngwort. 

MO'THERY, a. full of dregs; having white concretions: 
applied to liquors. 

MO'THY, a. full of moths. 

MOTION, s. [mo/io, Lat.] the act of changing place; the 
manner of moving the body; gait; change of posture, or 
actions ; thought or tendency of mind ; a proposal; an im¬ 
pulse communicated. Natural motion is that which has its 
moving force or principle within the moving body. Violent 
motion is that whose principle acts fiom without. Absolute 
motion is the change or absolute space in any moving body, 
whose celerity is measured by the quantity of absolute space 
which the moveable body runs through. Relative motion 
is the change of a relative or vulgar space of the human 
body, whose celerity is measured by the quantity of relative 
space run through. 

MOTIONLESS, a. without motion. 

MOTIVE, a. [wio/irws, Lat.] causing motion ; haring tl e 
power to move or ihange place. 

MOTIVE, s. [from motif, Fr.] that which fixes the choice, 
or incites to action; a mover. 

MOTLEY, «. [supposed to be corrupted from medley] 
of various colours. 

MOTOR, s. [Lat.] a mover. 

MO'TORY, a. [wio/ori-s, Lat.] causing motion. 

MOTTO, s. [Ital.] a sentence or word added to a device, 
or to any writing. 

To MOVE, (the o in this word and its derivatives and 
compounds is pronounced like oo; as nmover. Sec.) v. a. 
[moveo, Lat.] to put out of one place into another; to put 
in motion. To give an impulse to. To propose; to re¬ 
commend. To persuade, or ptavail on, applied to the 
mind. To affect; to excite tenderness, or any passion. 
To make angry. To put into commotion. “ All the city 
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■mbs moved.” Ruth i. 9. Neuterly, to go from one place 
to another; to walk; to forward; to inarch as an army; 
to change the posture of the body in ceremony. 

MO'VKABJ.E, a. capable of being moved, or carried from 
one place to another. Changing, or not always happening 
on the same day of the month or year, applied to the feasts 
observed by the church. 

MO VEABLES, s. [ithas no singular: meuhlcs, Fr.] goods 
or furniture; distinguished from lands, or other hereditary 
possessions. 

MO'VEABLENESS, ». the quality of being possible to be 
moved. 


MO'VEARLY, ad. so as it may be moved. MO UMAmr.1, f. a ninocs, or sum. — uson 

MO VELESS, a. unmoved; not to be put out of its place. recommends this word us degant, though not in u..t\ 

MO VEMENT, «. [mouvernent, Fr.] the manner of moving; MO UNTAINOUS, a. hilly, or lull of mountains. Figure- 
motion; any thing which moves; generally applied to the tively, large; huge; m bulk as ig as a niouii ain. _ 
parts of a watch, or other machine. MO'UNTAINOUSNESS, *. the quality of being full of 


horseback. To come to, when added together, from amount. 
« si to what they mount.” Pope. Actively, to raise in the 
air- to lift or force upwards; to ascend or climb: to place 
on horseback; to ornament. To mount guard, to do duty, 
to watch any particular place. To mount cannon, to set a 

niece on its wooden frame. . , . 

1 MO UNTAIN, s. [montagne, Fr.] a part of the earth, rising 
to a considerable height above its surface. 

MO UNTAIN, a. built on a mountain; growing or situated 
on mountains; belonging to a mountain. 

MOUNTAINEER, s. one who lives on a mountain; a 
savage rustic or freebooter. 

MO'UNTAINET, s. a hillock, or small mountain. Johnson 
recommends this word as elegant, though not in use. 

MO UNTAINOUS, a. hilly, or full of mountains. Figura- 


MO'VF.NT, part. [movens, I.at.] in motion. mountains. ,. 

MO'V ENT, s. that which puts any thing in motion. MO UNTAIN-PA HSLIA, *. [orcosolmum, Lat.] a kind of 

MO'VEIt, s. the person or thing that gives motion ; some- spigncl; an umbelliferous plant, 
thing in motion; a proposer. MO'UNTANT, a. [montaut, hr.] rising or swelling up- 

MO'VING, part, in motion. Figuratively, pathetic, or wards, 
causing pity and compassion. MO UN TF.BANK, s. [mor lore in banco , Itul.j a person \\lio 

MO’VINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to cause pity and vends medicines in public places, and harangues the mob from 
compassion. a stage. Figuratively, any vain pretender. 

MOULD, (the ou in this word and its following derivatives MO UNTER, s. one that mounts, 
is usually pronounced like o in cold, &c.) s. [inocgel, Swed.] MO'UNllNG, s. in Mechanics, is .something that serves 

a kind of concretion on the top of such things as are damp, to raise or set oil a work;—thus the (fame and its depen- 

and without motion, at present discovered by microscopes to dences make the mounting of a looking-glass; the hilt, the 
be a perfect plant. Earth in which any thing grows, from mounting of a sword; the fust, or butt, the mounting of a 
mold. Sax. Matter of which anything is made; the matrix carbine, mnsquet, &e. 

in which any thing is east or shaped, from moldc, Span, monte, A/O/A T-SOTiRl'.L, a town in Leicestershire, so named 
Fr. Cast, form, or disposition. The suture of the scull, fiom a high mount, or solid rock, adjoining to the towu, of 
wherein the several bones meet. a sorrel-colon red stone. It has a market on Monday, and 

To MOULD, v. ». to contract concreted matter; to gather is 105 miles N. W. by N. of London. Population 1G0‘2. 
mould. Actively, to cover with mould; to corrupt by MO'UNTY, s. \inontce, Fr.] the ascent of a hawk, 
mould. * " To MOURN, (the ou in this word and its derivatives is 

To MOULD, v. a. to form ; to shape ; to model. pron. like the o in hold) v. n. [in tun on, Sax.] to grieve or l ■■ 

MO'ULDARLK, a. capable of being formed or shaped; sorrowful; to wear the dress of sorrow; to preserve an a|- 
liablc to be mouldy. pearanee o*’ grief. Actively, to grieve for or lament. 

MO'ULDKR, s. one that shapes or fashions. MOUKNE, s. [monic, Fr.] the round end of a staff; the 

To MO'ULDEK, v. n. [moldc, Sax.] to be turned to dust; part of a lance to which the steel part is fixed, or where it is 

to waste away. Actively, to turn to dust, or crumble. takui of. 

MO'ULDINF.SS, s. the state of being mouldy, or eon- MO'URNKR, s. one that shews grief or sorrow; one that 
trading a whitish concretion on account of being in a damp follows a funeral in black. 

place. MO URNFUL, «. causing sorrow ; feeling sorrow; having 

MO'ULDINGS, s. ornamental cavities cut in wood or stone, the appearance of sorrow ; dismal or expressive of grief. 

In Architecture, the jet tings or procedures beyond the level of MO'URN FULLY, ad. in sorrowful manner, 

a wall, &e. the assemblage of which forms cornices, door- MO'URNFUJ.KE.S.S, s. sorrow; shew of grief; the ap 

cases, and other decorations. pearanee of sorrow. 

MO'ULDWAIIP, s. a mole; a small animal that throws up MO'URNING, s. sorrow; grief; a dress worn by per- 
the earth. sons when they have lost a relation, &v. by death. Mourn - 

MO'ULDY, a. covered with a kind of white down by ing, among the ancients, was expressed by very diiierent 
standing in a moist place. signs, as by tearing their clothes, wearing sackcloth, laying 

To MOULT, v.n. [mmjlcn, Relg.] to shed or change fea- aside* crowns, and the ensigns of honour, the. *1 lie colouts 


tilers, applied to birds. 

To MOUNCH, v.n. to chew; to cat. 

MOUND, s. \munition, to defend, Sax.] a bank, rampart, 
or other fence of earth, fn Heraldry, a globe with a cross 
upon it.; from monile, F’r. 

To MOUND, v. a. to fortify ■ i defend with a rampart 
or bank of earth. 

MOUNT, s. [mont, Fr.] a mountain, or small bill; an 
artificial hill m a garden; the painted paper or leather glued 
to the sticks of a fan. 

To MOUNT, i>. ». [inenter, Fr.] to ascend, to rise up¬ 
wards; to tower, or be built to a great height; to get on 


or the mourning dress arc different in different countries, 
fn Europe, the ordinary colour for mourning is black; in 
China, it is white; in Turkey, blue or violet; in Ethiopia, 
brown; in Egypt, it is yellow; and kings and cardinals 
mourn in purple. 

MO'URNINGI.Y, ad. in a sorrowful manner. 

MOUSE, s. [plural mice; mini, Sax. and Lat.] a little 
animal haunting houses and corn-fields. 

To MOUSE, moiiite, v.n. to catch mice; to be sly, insi¬ 
dious, or upon the catch. 

MOUSE-FAR,.». a genus of plants distinguished from the 
spnrrcy bv its cloven petals; the English species are seven. 
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MO’USER, muu-zer, j. one that catches mice. 
MO'USETAIL, *. a plant with a simple stem, narrow strap- 
shaped root-leaves, and greenish blossoms j found in gravelly 
meadows. 

MO'IJSETRAP, s. a snare or gin in which mice are taken. 
MOUTH, s. [math, Sax.] in Anatomy, that part of the face 
which consists of the lips, gums, and the inside of the cheek, 
at which the (bod is received; an opening, or that part of a 
vessel .by which it is filled or emptied; that part of a river 
by which it is entered from the sea. In Botany, the upper 
part of the tube of blossoms, consisting of a single petal, as 
borrage, houndstongue, dcadncttlc, &c. Figuratively, a 
s|»eaker or orator.— To make mouths, is a distortion of the fea¬ 
tures ; a wry face made in contempt. Down in the mouth, 
implies dejected. 

To MOUTH, (the Ih is pron. harder in this and the next 
word than in the substantive) v. a. to utter with a voice affect¬ 
edly big, applied to speech. To chew or grind in the mouth, 
applied to eating. To seize in or with the mouth ; to form 
by the mouth. 

MO'UTHKT), a. having a mouth; delivered with an affected 
bigness of voice. In Composition, foul-mouthed, implies using 
abusive language ; mealy mouthed, bashful. 

MO’UTHFUL, s. as much as the month can contain ; any 
small quantity. 

MO'UTHI.ESS, a. without a mouth. 

MOW (the ou< in this and the next word is pron. as in now) 
s. a loft or chamber where hay or corn is laid up. Hay in mow, 
properly signifies hay laid in a house. Hay in rack, that which 
is heaped together in a field. 

To MOW, v. a. to Heap together, or put in a mow. Neu- 
terly, to gather the harvest. 

To MOW, v. a. [prefer, mowed, participle passive, mown ; 
mawan, Sax ] to cut with a scythe. Figuratively, to cut down 
with speed or violence. 

To MO'WBURN, v. n. to ferment and heat in the mow, for 
want of being dry. 

MO WER, s. one who cuts with a scythe. 

MO'XA, s. an Indian moss, used in the cure of the gout, 
by burning it on the part aggrieved. 

MOYLE, s. a mule. 

M UCH, a. [macho. Span.] large, applied to quantity; long, 
applied to time; many, applied to number. 

Much, ad. in a great degree; by far; to a certain degree. 
Often or long, applied to time. 

MUCH, s. a great deal. Multitude, applied to number; 
abundance, applied to quantity. Something strange, uncom¬ 
mon, or deserving notice. “ It is much that one,” &e. Jhue. 
To make much use signified to treat with great respect, 
fondness, or tenderness. Much at one, means of equal value ; 
of equal influence. 

MU'CID, a. [mucidus, Lat.] slimy, musty. 

MU'CIDNF.SS, s. sliminess or mustiness. 

MU'CU.AGE, s. [Fr.] a slimy or viscous matter. 
MUCII.A'GINOUS, a. [mucilagineux, Fr.] slimy; viscous. 
Mucilaginous glands, are of two sorts ; some are small, and, 
in a manner, miliary glands; the other sort are conglome¬ 
rated, or many glandules collected and planted one upon 
another. 

MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, s. the quality of being slimy or 
viscous. 

MUCK, s. [meox, Sax.] dung used for improving lands; 
any thing mean or base. As wet as muck, or to be muck wet, 
implies being wet with water or rain. To run a muck, to 
attack all in the way. 

To MUCK, v. n. to dung; to manure with muck. 
MU'CKENDER, s. [mockadero, Span.] a handkerchief. 


ToMU'CKER, v. a. to scramble for money; to hoard up; 
to get or save meanly. 

MU'CKINESS, *. nastiness, filth. 

MU'CKSW EAT, s. a profuse sweat. 

MUCKWORM, s. a worm that lives in dung; a miser; a 
curmudgeon. “ Misers are muckworms." 

MUCKY, a. nasty or filthy. 

MUCOUS, a. [inucosus, Lat.] slimy or viscous. 
MU'COUSNESS, s. the quality of being slimy or viscous. 
MU'CRO, s. [Lat.] a point. 

MU CRONATKD, a. [mucronatus, Lat.] pointed. 
MU'CULENT, a. viscous; slimy. 

MU CUS, s . [Lat.] a mucilaginous liquor separated by the 
mucous glands and the nostrils; it is likewise used fur any 
Other slimy liquor or moisture. 

MUD, s. [mud, Brit.] the slime, or moist earth at the bot¬ 
tom of water; tin: dust or dirt of roads made wet with rain or 
water. 

To MUD, v. a. to bury in slime or mud ; to make the water 
foul by disturbing the mud; to dash or daub with mud. 

MU'DDILY, ad. turbidly; with foulness,or disturbed mud 
and sediment. 

illU'DDINESS, s. foulness caused by mud ; dregs ox sedi¬ 
ment. 

To MU'DDLE, v. a. to make muddy or foul ; to make half 
drunk ; to cloud or stupify. 

MUDDY, a. soiled or daubed with mud, dark; cloudy in 
mind ; dull. 

To MUDDY, v. a. to make muddy ; to cloud; to disturb. 

“ The people muddied." Shall. 

MU'DSUCKER, s. a sea-fowl with two toes joined; so 
called from its manner of life. 

MU'DWALL, s. a wall built without mortar, by throwing 
up mud, and suffering it to dry. 

MU'DWEED, s. a plant common in places li.dile to be 
flooded; called also bastard plantain. 

To MU 1C, v. a. [muer, Fr.j to moult or change tin- it .is; 
to change. 

MUFF, s. [muff, Sued.] a covering of liair or feathers, to 
1 op the hands wuim in winter. 

MUFEETEK', .v. [diminutive of muff] a kind of short 
muff', worn upon the wrist to keep that part of the shirt 
clean. 

MUT'FIN 1 , s. a kind of light cake, made of the best flour, 
mixed with milk, etc. 

To MUFFLE, v. a. [mujfhr, l'r.] to co\er from the wea¬ 
ther ; to blindfold ; to fasten up the mouth of a dog with 
leathern thongs, to prevent his bi.ing ; to hide, conceal, or in¬ 
volve. 

To MU'FFI.E, v. n. [muffekn, Belg.] to speak inwardly; to 
speak inarticulately. 

MUFFLER , s. a cmrr for the face; a cover made of 
thongs, put over a dog’s mouth to prevent, his biting. 

MIJTTI, s. [Turk. | itie high priest of the Mahometans. 

MUG, s. a vessel to drink in. 

MUGGLETO'NIAX, s. a professor of the principles 
of I.udowic Muggliton, a journeyman tailor, who lived 
about 1657, and, with his associate Reeves, set up for great 
prophets, pretending to an absolute power of saving and 
damning whom they pleased ; asserting that they were the two 
last witnesses of Cod which should appear before the end of 
the world. 

MUGGY, a. moist; dampish; mouldy; gloomy. 

MU G I ENT, part, [mugiens, Lat.] bellowing. 

MU'GWORT, s. [artemisia, lat.] a plant which grows na¬ 
turally on bauks and the sides of foot- paths, in most parts of 
England. The dried herb is used in medicine in certain nervous 
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cases. The country people in Sweden drink a decoction of it 
for i he ague. The common wormwood. 

MULATTO, s. [Span.] a name given in the Indies, to those 
Who are begotten by a negro man on an Indian woman; or an 
Indian man on a negro woman. 

MU'LBERRY-TREE, s. [morberig, Sax.] a tree bearing a 
fruit formed somewhat like a pine-apple, and affording a deli¬ 
cious juice. 

MULCT, i. [mulcta, Lat.] a fine, or sum of money, which 
a person is sentenced to pay. 

To MULCT, v. a. [mulcto, Lat.] to sentence a person to 
pay or forfeit a sum of money. 

MULE, s. [multi, Lat.] an animal generated by an ass and 
a mare, or by a horse and a she-oss. 

MULETEE'R, s. [muletier, Fr.] one that drives mules. 
MULIEBRITY, s. [muliebritas, Lat] womanhood; the con¬ 
dition of a woman. 

MU'LIER, s. [Lat.] in Law, a person begotton before, but 
lorn after marriage, and reckoned lawful or legitimate. 

MULL, one of the western islands in Scotland, about 20 
miles in length, and as many in breadth. There are many 
good natural harbours. It is separated from the mainland of 
Argyllshire by a narrow passage called the Sound of Mull. 

To MULL, v. a. [from moUilus, Lat.] to soften or dispirit, as 
wine is when heated or sweetened. To warm any liquor, but 
especially wine, &e. 

M U'LLAR, s. [mouleur, Fr.] a stone flat at the bottom, and 
roundish at the top, with which any powder is ground on a 
nim ble; at present, improperly called a mullet. An instru¬ 
ment used by glass-grinders. 

MULLEIN, s. there are four species of this plant native in 
England; the great, hoary, black, and yellow moth mullein. 

MU'LLET, t. [mulct, Fr.] a sea-fish. In Heraldry, a 
bearing in form of a flat, rowel spur, having five points. 

MU'LLION, $. [moulure, Fr.] a division in a window frame; 
a bar; a mtmnion. 

MU'LLYGRUBS, or MULLGRUBS, s. a twisting of the 
guts; a low word. 

MULSE, s. [mttlsum, Lat.] a liquor made of wine, or water 
and honey boiled together. 

MUI.T, a syllable used in composition, contracted from mul¬ 
tus, l,at. much. 

MULTA'NGULAR, a. [multus and angularis, Lat.] having 
many angles or corners. 

M ULTA'NGULARLY, ad. with many corners or angles. 
MULTA'NGULARNESS, s. the quality of having many 
angles or corners. 

MULTICA'PSULAR, a. [from multus and capsula, Lat.] 
hav'tig many capsules or cells. 

MULTICA'VOUS, a. [multus and cams, I.al.] full of holes. 
MULTIFARIOUS, a. [multifarius, Lat.] various; com¬ 
plicate ; having great diversity in itself. 

MULTIFARIOUSLY, ad. in a complicate manner. 

MUI.T1FA'RIOUSNESS, s. multiplied diversity. 

MULTl'FID, or MULTl'FIDOTS, a. [multifidus, Lat.] 
having many partitions ; divided into many branches. 

MULTIFORM, a. [multiformis, Lat.] having various 
shapes, forms, or appearances. 

MULTIFORMITY, s. diversity of shapes or appearances 

subsisting in the same thing. 

MULTILATERAL, a. [multus and lateralis, Lat] having 
many sides. 

MUI.Tf'LOQUOUS, a. [mdtiloquus, Lat.] very talkative. 
MULTINO'MIAL, or MUl.TINO'MINAL, a. [from multus 
and nomen, Lat.] having many names. 

MULTI'PAROUS, a. [multipart*, Lat,] bringing many at 
a birth. 


MULTIPARTITE, m {«« Itipartitus, Lat.] 'divided fefo 
m mLlTIPEDE, s. [multus and pet, Lat.[ oil invent With 

manv feet * a sow or woodlouse. 

MuLTIPLE, or MULTIPLEX, a. [multiplex, 1* t.] ; mani¬ 
fold. In Arithmetic, applied to a number which contains anp. 
ther several times; thus, six is the multiple of two, containing 

it three times. . ., _ , ., ... 

MULTI PLI ABLE, a. [ multipliable, Fr.] capable of being 

multiplied. ,, 

MULTIPLI'ABLENESS, s. the quality of being capable of 

being multiplied. 

MULTl'Pl.lCABLK, o. [from multiplico, Lat.] in Arithme¬ 
tic. capable of being multiplied. 

MULTIPLICAND, s. [from multiplicandus, Lat.] the num¬ 
ber given to be multiplied. 

MULTI'FLICATE, a. [multiplkatus, Lat.] multiplied; con¬ 
sisting of more than one. 

MULTIPLICATION', s. [multiplicatio, Lat] the act of in¬ 
creasing any number by adding more of the same kind. In 
Arithmetic, the increasing any one number by another, as 
often os there are units in the number by which it is in¬ 
creased. 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, s. [multiplicator, Lat.] the number 
given to multiply another by. 

MULTIPI.rC10US,o. [multiplex, Lat.] manifold. “ Multi- 
plicious, or many." Brown. 

MULTIPLICITY, s. [multiplicity, Fr.] more than one of 
the same kind; state of being many. 

MULTIPLIER, s. one who multiplies or increases tliu 
number of any thing ; the multiplicator in Arithmetic. 

To MULTIPLY, v. a. [multiplier, Fr.] to increase in num¬ 
ber by the addition or production of more, of the same kind; 
to work a sum in Multiplication. Neutcrly, to propagate, or 
increase in number. 

MULTI POTENT, n. [multus and potent, Lat.] having a 
manifold power, or power to pci form many different things. 

MULTIPRK'SENCE, s. [mnltus and prirsvutia, Lat. the 
power or act of being in several places at one and the same 
time. 

MULTI’SCIOUS, a. [mn/tiscius, Lat.] having a variety of 
knowledge. 

MULTISI'LIQUOUS, a. [from multus and siligua, Lat.[ 
having many pods. In Botany, applied to such plants as 
have, after each flower, many distinct pods, or seed vessels. 

MULTTSONOUS, a. [multisonus, Lat.J having many 
sounds. 

MULTITUDE, s. [multitudo, Lat.] a great number; a 
crowd or throng of several persons assembled together; the 
vulgar. 

MULTITUDINOUS, a. having the appearance of a great 
number or multitude; manifold. 

MULTIVA'GANT, or MULTIVA'GOUS, a. [multivagus, 
Lat.] that wanders or strays much abroad. 

MULTI'VIOUS, a. [from multus and via, Lat.] having 
many ways. 

MULTO CULAR, a. [from multus and oculus, Lat.] having 
many eyes. 

MUM, interj. (when pronounced, it leaves the lips closed, 
and may, on account of that circumstance, be used to com¬ 
mand silence) silence 1 hush ! 

MUM, s. [mumme, Teut.] a strong pleasant liquor, brewed 
at Brunswick, from wheat, oats, and ground beans. 

To MUMBLE, v. n. [mompelcn, Beig.] to speak inwardly; 
to mutter; to chew in an awkward manner for want of teeth; 
to bite softly; to eat with the lips closed. Actively, to mutter 
with a low indistinct voice. 
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MU'MBLER,«: one that chewi awkwardly for {want of teeth; 
one that grumbles or mutters. 

MUMBLlNGLY, ad. in an inarticulate, or muttering 
manner. 

To MUMM, v. a. [from mumme, Dan.] to mask; to frolic 
or play tricks in masquerade. 

MUMMER, «. a masker; one who performs tricks in 
masquerade. 

MU'MMERY, s. [momene, Fr.] masquerade; frolic at a 
masquerade; foolery; mimicry. 

MUMMY, *. [mumie, l f r.] a dead body embalmed, and 

reserved after the Egyptian manner. In Medicine, the 

esh of a body that has been embalmed, or the. liquor run¬ 
ning from embalmed bodies when newly prepared. Among 
Gardeners, a sort of wax used in the planting and grafting 
of trees. To beat to mummy, is to beat so as the flesh shall 
appear much bruised. 

To MUMP, v. a. [tnompclen, Bclg.] to nibble, bite quick, 
or to chew with a continued motion; to talk low and quick. 
To go a begging, in cant language. 

MUMPER, s. [a cant word] a beggar. 

MUMPS, s. [mompelen, Bclg.] sullenness ; silent anger or 
discontent. In Medicine, the squinancy. 

To MUNCH, v. a. [monger, Fr.] to chew by great 
mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chow ravenously. 

MU'NCHKR, s. one that eats greedily. 

MUND, in proper names, is derived from mundt. Sax. 
peace; thus mundbrech, is what lawyers make use of for 
a breach of the peace. Eadmund, now written Edmund, 
signifies happy peace; from end. Sax. happy, and mundt, 
Sax. peace. 

MUNDANE, a. [mundanm, Lat.] belonging to the 
world. 

MUNDATION, s. [mundus, I.at.] the act of cleansing. 

MU'NDATORY, a. [from mimdus, Lat.] having the power 
to cleanse. 

MU'NDIC, s. a kind of marcasite found in tin mines, and 
so named in Cornwall. 

MUNDIFIC.VTION, s. [from mundus and faeio, Lat.] tha 
act of cleansing any body from dross. 

MUNDI'FICATIVK, a. having the power to cleanse. 

ToMIJ'NDIFY, v. a. to cleanse, purify, or make clean. 

MUNDI'VAGANT, a. [muudivayus, Lat ] wandering 
through the world. 

MUNDU'NGUS, s. stinking tobacco. A cant word. 

MU'NERARY, a. having the nature of a gift. 

To MU'NERAI'E, v. a. [from munus, I.at.] to reward. 

MUNKRATION, s. a reward. 

MU'NGREL, a. generated between animals of different 
species; base-born; degenerate. See Mono eel. 

MU'NICH, one of the most pleasant and handsome 
cities in Germany, capital of the kingdom of Bavaria, and 
containing nearly 70,000 inhabitants. The houses are high, 
and the streets large and spacious, with canals in many of 
them. The palace is a stupendous structure, magnificently 
adorned. The cabinet of curiosities, in which are 200 
marble statues and busts of Roman emperors, and some 
other antiques, mostly brought from Italy, the museum, the 
library, and the ducal gardens, attract the attention of travel¬ 
lers. The cathedral contains 25 chapels, and 30 ultars; 
but the two steeples, and the tomb ot one of the emperors, 
of black marble, adorned with statues of bronze, are the most 
remarkable things belonging to it. There are many other 
fine buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, in this city, 
and the streets arc straight and broad. The market-place, 
in which is the town-house, is very beautiful; and here are 
manufactures of silk, velvet, woollen cloth, and tapestry. It 
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is seated Qtjthe fiver Iser, $2 miles S. S. W. of Ratisbon. 
Lat. 48. 7 J. N. Ion. 11.37. E. 

MUNI'CIPAL, a. [municipalis, Lat.] in the Roman civil 
Law, is an epithet, which signifies invested with the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizens. Thus the municipal cities 
were those whose inhabitants were capable of enjoying civil 
offices in the city of Rome. Among us, it is applied to the 
laws that obtain in any city or province. And those are 
called municipal officers, who are elected to defend the in¬ 
terests of cities, to maintain their rights and privileges, and 
to preserve order and harmony among the citizens. 

MUNICIPALITY, s. the people of a district in republican 
France. 

MUNTFICENCE, *. [munijicentia, Lat.] the act of giving 
money and presents, or doing acts of liberality. 

MUNIFICENT, a. [munificus, Lat.] liberal; generous. 

MUNI'FICENTLY, ad. liberally; generously. 

MU'NIMKNT, s. [munimentum, Lat.] a fortification or 
strong hold ; support or defence. 

To MUNl'TE, e. a. [muniu, Lat.] to fortify; to strengthen; 
to defend. 

MUNITION, s. [munitio, Lat.] a fortification, or strong 
hold; ammunition, or stores for carrying on war. 

MU'NNION, t. the upright post that divides the several 
lights in a window frame. 

M IJ'NSTER, a sovereign bishopric in Westphalia, 120 
miles in length, and 80 in breadth ; subject to Prussia. It 
is level ami fruitful, with fine woods, &c. The principal river 
are the Ems, the Lippe, the Vccht, and the Berkel. It. lie* 
E. of the Dutch States, and the county of Bentheim, and S. of 
East Friesland and Oldenburgh. The capital is of the same 
name, and is a fortified place. 

MU'NSTER, one of the four provinces of Ireland; bound¬ 
ed on the N. and N. E. by I-einstcr and Connaught, and on 
all other sides by the ocean. It is about 135 miles in length, 
and 120 in breadth. The chief rivers are the Suir, Audible, 
Lee, Bundc, Leant?, and the Cashon. There are a great many 
bays and harbours, and many rich towns. Some places are 
mountainous, but the valleys are embellished with corn-fields. 
The commodities are corn, cattle, wood, wool, ami fish. It 
contains the counties of Clare, Tipperary, Waterford, Cork, 
Limerick, and Kerry. Population in 1831,2,105,193. 

MURAGE, s. [from mums, Lat.j money paid for keeping 
walls in repair. 

MU'RAL, a. [ muralis , Lat.] belonging to a wall. Mural 
crown, was an honorary reward given by the ancient Ro¬ 
mans to the soldiers who first sealed the walls of an enemy’s 
city. 

MU'RDER, s. [mortlior, or morther , Sax.] the act of 
wilfully and feloniously killing a person upon malice or 
forethought. 

To MU'RDER, i>. a. to kill a man wilfully, feloniously, and 
of malice forethought.; to destroy or put an end to. 

MU'RDER, intprj. an outcry when life is in danger. 

MURDERER, s. one who murders. 

MU'RDER ESS, <t. a woman who commits murder. 

MURDEROUS, a. guilty of murder; cruel; bloody; ad 
dieted to shedding blood. 

To MURE, r. a. [from wmr, Fr. or mums, Lat.] to build a 
wall; to inclose or confute within or by walls. 

MURIATIC, er. partaking of the taste or nature of brine, 
from muria, Lat. brine or pickle. 

MURK, s. [more*, Dan.] darkness; want of light. Also, 
husks of fruit. 

, MURKY, a. darkish; obsetirr ; cloudy. 

MU'RMUR, s. [murmur, I.at.] a low rough noise; a com¬ 
plaint not openly expressed. 
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To MU RMUR, v. n. [murmuro, Lat.] to make a low, rough 
sound: to grumble, or to utter discontent. 

MU'RMCJRER, t. one who repines, grumbles, or expresses 
discontent bv muttering, or by some indirect manner. 

MU RRAIN, s. the plague in cuttle. 

MU'RRA YSHIRE, or Elginshire, a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by the Frith of Murray, on the E. by 
Banffshire, on the S. by % point of Aberdeenshire, and by 
Inverness-shire, and on the W. by that county and Nairn¬ 
shire. It extends from S. \V. to N. E. about 50 miles, 
and along the coast about 20. Some parts of it are hilly; 
but its soil, for the greatest part, is rich, and produees 
wheat, barley, oats, and flax. The principal rivers are the 
Spey, Findhorn, Lossio, and Nairn, all which abound in sal¬ 
mon. The county town is Elgin. Inhabitants in 1831, 
amounted to 34,231. Fleets one member’ 

M USC A DEL, or MU'SCADINE, s. [muscadel, Fr.] a kind 
of sweet era pc, sweet, wine, and sweet pear. 

MU'SK AT, s. a delicious grape having the flavour of musk; 
a kind of sweet pear. 

.MU'SCLP., s. [musculus, Lat.] a fleshy, fibrous part of the 
body of an animal, the organ or instrument of motion. A bi¬ 
valve shell-fish. 

AfUSCO'SITY, *. [wnfscosi/s, Lat.] inns-mess. 

MUSCULAR, a. [from mttsculus, Lat.] belonging to the 
muscles ; performed by the muscles. 

MUSCULA'RITY, s. the quality which shews that a thing 
is of the nature of a muscle. 

MU'SCULOUS, a. [mttsculnsus, I.at.] full of muscles; 
having large and swelling muscles; brawny, belonging to, or 
partaking of the nature of, a muscle. 

MUSE, s. deep thought or study; a close and intense 
application of the mind to any object. “ With admiration 
anddcepMH.se.”— MUt. A deity, supposed by the heathens 
to preside over works of genius, and to aid the writer in tiny 
particular bntncli of science, when addressed to; from musn. 
Lot. fininn, Gr. The Musrs were rertnin fabulous divinities 
among the Pagans, supposed to preside over the arts and 
sciences. Some reckon no more than three of them, viz. 
.Mncttio, Atede, and Alcletc, i. e. memory, singing, and me¬ 
ditation: but floater and Hesiod reckon nine, viz. Clio, which 
means glory; Euterpe, pleasing; Tltaiia, flourishing; Mel¬ 
pomene, attracting; Terpsichore, n juicing the heart; Erato, 
the amiable ; Polyhymnia, a multitude of songs; Urania, the 
heavenly; and Calliope, sweetness of voice. To Clio they 
attribute the invention of history; to Melpomene, tragedy; to 
fltalia, comedy; to Euterpe, the use of the lute; to Tepsi- 
eltore, the harp; to Erato, the lyre and lute; to Calliope, he¬ 
roic verse; to Urania, astrology; and to Polyhymnia, rhe¬ 
toric. 

To .MUSE, v. n. \tttttso, Lat.] to apply the mind with in- 
teiiseness to any subject; to study; or revolve in the mind; 
to lie absent of mind ; to wonder. 

MUSKFUL, n. full of thought. 

MU'SKIt, s. a plodding person, or one that thinks intense¬ 
ly ; one apt to be absent of mind. 

MU SETTE, [Ilal. a diminutive, from musa, Lat. a song] 

a short air or song. 

MUSEUM, *. (fjHiretoy, Gr.] a name which originally sig- 
nitied a part <>1 the palace of Alexandria, which took up at least 
onc-fqurth of that city. This quarter was called the Museum, 
trom ils being set apart tor the Muses and the study of the 
sciences. Here were lodged and entertained the men of 
learning, who were divided into many companies or colleges, 
according to the sciences ot which they were professors; 
and to each of these, houses or colleges was allowed a hand¬ 
some revenue. The foundation of this establishment is at¬ 


tributed to Ptolemy Philadelphns, who here |>la*ed liis library. 
Hence the word Museum is now applied to any place set up. rt 
as a repository for tilings that have an immediate relation to 
the arts. The Museum at Oxford, called Ashmolean Museum , 
is a noble pile of building erected for that purpose. And 
the Museum of the late Sir Hans Sloaue contains a noble 
and valuable collection of die productions of nature anti ait, 
and has been purchased by parliament for the benefit of the 
nation. 

MUSHROOM, s. [muschtron, Fr.] in Botany, the cham¬ 
pignon. Botanists have enumerated 58 British species. 
Figuratively, an upstart; a person that rises to giundcur 
from a mean and poor biitli. 

MU'SHKOO.MSTONK, s. a kind of fossil. 

MU'SK.', s. [pwtrtk'i), Gr.] one of the liber tl sciences, ]>•■- 
longing to the mathematics, which eonsiil is the number, 
time, and tune of sounds, in order to make delightful har¬ 
mony : the art of singing, and playing upon till sorts of mu¬ 
sical instruments. 

MUSICAL, n. [musical, Fr. fiuatKuc, Gr.] harmonious; be¬ 
longing to music. 

MUSICALLY, ad. harmoniously; wi.lv sweet sound. 
MU'SK’ALNESS, s. the quality of sounding sweetly, har¬ 
moniously, or melodiously. 

MUSICIAN. s. [ mttsivien , Fr.] ot.e skilled in harmony, or 
who plays on musical instruments. 

MUSK, s. [muse, Fr.] a dry, light, and friable substance, 
of a dark, blackish colour, tinged with purple; it is a per¬ 
fume of a very strong scent, and only agreeable when in a 
very small quantity, or moderated by the mixture of some 
other perfume. It is found in a kind of bag or tumor, 
which grows under the In lly of a wild Least called Mos- 
cluis. Also, the grape hyacinth,or grape (lower, . m is a, 
Lat. 

MUSIvCAT, s. the animal from which musk is got. 
MUSKET, s. [mousqnet, Fr.] a tire-arm borne on the 
shoulder, used in war, and, before the invention of (ire- 
locks, fired by the application of a lighted match: at pre¬ 
sent the word is promiseuotisly used for a firelock or fusee. 

A male luiwk of a small kind, from m >wy r/to, l.nl. small 
liawk. 

JWUSKETEE'R, s. a soldier who carries a musket. 
MLlSKF.TOO'N, s. [most/uc(on,V r.] afire-arm sho ter and 
thicker than a firelock; a blunderbuss. 

MU SKI NESS, s. the quality or scent of musk. 

MUSKME'LON, s. a fragrant melon. 

MUSKY, a. fragrant; sweet-scented. 

MU SLIN, s. [nwusselinr, Fr.| a fine cloth made c/ cotton, 
and imported from India, Sic. 

M(J SUN, a. made of muslin. 

MUSROL, s. [muserole, Fr.] the nose-band of a horse’s 
bridle. 

MUSSEL, s. in Natural History, a fish with two shells, of 
a dirty bluish colour. 

MUSXI PA 1 ION, s. \mussito, Lat.] murmur; grumble. 
MUSSULMAN, s. [Arab.] a word used by the Mahometans 
to signify a true believer. 

MUST, verb imperf [mussen, Belg.] obliged. It is of all 
persons and tenses, used of persons and things, and placed 
before a verb. 

MUST, s. [mustum, Lat.] new wine; new wort. 

To MUST, v. a. [mws, stinking, Brit.] to give an ill scent 
or stink to a thing, generally applied to casks. To make 
mouldy. Neutcrly, to contract an ill scent, applied to vessels 
that, are not in use; to grow mouldy. 

MUSTA'CHKS, s. [mwsfnc/irs, Fr.] whiskers or hair grow¬ 
ing on the upper lip. 
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MU'STARD, s. [mwstard, Brit.] a plant producing a 
Small and warm seed; sauce made of the flower of mustard- 
seed mixed with water, &e. 

To MU'STER, v. a [mouslcren, IJelj^.] to review an 
army; to collect or bring together. Neuterly, to assemble, 
in order to form an army. 

MUSTER, s. a review of an army; a register of forces 
mustered; a collection. “ A muster of peacocks.” To puss 
muster, signifies to be allowed. This word is used in com¬ 
position. 

MU'.STF.RBOOK, s. a book in which the names of the 
soldiers are registered. 

MU'STEK.MASTER, s. one who superintends the muster, 
to prevent frauds. 

MU'STERKOLL, s. a register of forces. 

MUSTI I.Y, ad. with an dl scent. 

MU'STINESS, s. a damp foulness; a bad scent. 

MUSTY, n. mouldy; spoiled with dampness; ill scented; 
stale, spoiled with age. Figuratively, dull; heavy; wanting 
activity or experience. 

MUTAI5I I.ITY, s. [ iniitaltilitns, l.at.] the quality of not 
continuing long iu the same state. Inconstancy or licklcncss. 

MUTABLE, u. [inutabilis, l.at.] changeable; inconstant, 
fickle, or unsettled. 

MUTABLENESS, s. the quality of changing soon or 
often ; uncertainty ; instability. 

MUTATION, s. [mntntio, Ltd.] the act of changing or 
altering. 

MUTGHKIX, s. a liquid measure used iu Scotland, con¬ 
taining four gills, and is the fourth part id a Scotch pint. 

MUTE, a. [mitlus, l.at.] silent; dumb; unable to say any 
thing. Synon. By mule, is understood incapability of 
speech; by silent, a voluntary forbearance. 

MUTE, s. one that cannot speak. In Grammar, a letter 
which cannot be piouounccd when by itsell, when before a 
liquid, or without a vowel. B, (’, D, F, («, .1, K, F, Q, T, 
V, are mutes in the English alphabet. 

To MUTE, e. n. [midir, Fr.] to dung as birds. 

MU'TKI.Y, ad. in a silent manner; without speech. 

To MUTILATE, v. a. [mutilo, l.at.] to deprive of some 
essential part or limb. 

MUTILATION, s. [mutilation, Fr. inntilatio. Lilt.] the loss 
of an essential part or limb. 

MUTINEER, s. a person who causes or joins in sedition; 
an oppose! - of lawful authority. 

MUTINOUS, a. [matinv, Fr.] seditious; turbulent; re¬ 
siting lawful authority. 

MUTINOUSLY, ad. in a seditious manner. 

MUTINOUSNESS, s. the quality of causing sedition, or 
disobeying lawful authority. 

To MUTINY, t - . n. [mulincr, Fr.] to rise against or re¬ 
sist persons in authority ; to move sedition. 

MUTINY, s. the act of resisting lawful authority; insur¬ 
rection; sedition. 

To MUTTER, v. n. [mutio, l.at.] to grumble; to mur¬ 
mur. Actively, to utter discontent iu an imperfect manner. 

MUTTER, #. a murmur; or the act of expressing dis¬ 
content in a low and almost inarticulate voice. 

MUTTKRER, s. one that mutters discontent in a low 
and almost inarticulate voice. 

MUTTER1NG1.Y, ad. expressing discontent with a low 
and inarticulate voice. 

* MUTTON, s. [monton, Fr.] the flesh of sheep, in ludi¬ 
crous language, a sheep. • 

MUTUAL, a. [mutuiis, Lat.] reciprocal; acting so as to 
perform the same action by turns. 

MU'TU * 11 v „,i I,- return: reciprocally. 


MUTUA'LITY, s. reciprocation ; return. 

MUZZLE, .v. [iimseuii, Fr.] the mouth of any thing; a 
fastening of thongs, to hinder a dog or other animal front 
biting. 

To MUZZLE, v. ii. to bring the mouth near; to mouth. 
“ The bear muzzles and smells to him." L'Estramje. Ac¬ 
tively, to bind the mouth ; to restrain from hurt. 

MY , jtron. possessive. When the substantive follows, we 
use my, and when it goes before, mine, as likewise in an¬ 
swering a question; as, “ This is my hook.” “ This book 
is mine." Whose book is this? Answ. Mine. 

MY NGIIEN, [Sax.] a nun. 

MYO'GRAIMIY, s. [from pvt and ypafio, Gr.] a descrip¬ 
tion of the muscles. 

MYO'I.OGY, x. [fjiiij and Xbyoc, Gr.] the description ami 
doctrine of the muscles. 

M Y'OPX, s. [from pbuih, Gr. which is compounded of pout 
to shut, and the sight] a person who is short-sighted. 

MY'OPY, s. [pm,iran, Gr.’J shortness of sight. 

MY'RIAI), s. [puiuiir, Gr.] the number often thousand. 
Figuratively, a great number. 

MY RMIDON, s. [/i oypii ior, Gr.] a rullian, so named from 
the soldiers of Achilles. 

MYROBAI.AN, s. [myrohulanus, Lat.] a dried fruit, 
from the East Indies, having a stone, kernel, and pulp, of 
an austere and acrid taste. 

AH ROPOLlST, s. [fiom pvpov and m A/w, Gr.] one who 
si I Is ointments. 

AlYliliH, s. [myrrhti, l.at. myrrhe, Fr.] a vegetable pro¬ 
duct of the gum-rcsin kind, of a reddish brown colour, with 
more or less of a mixture of yellow; its taste is bitter and 
acrid, its smell strong; it is brought from Ethiopia, but the 
tree which produces it is unknown. 

MY'RRHINE, a. [myrn.iuus, Lat.] made of myrrhiue 
stones, in great repute among the ancient Romans, but at 
present unknown to us. 

A1 Y UTIFORAl, a. [from rnyrtus and Jbnna, l.at.j Inning 
the sh ape of myille. 

MYRTLE, [s. myitns, Lat. myrte, Fr.] a low fragrant 
shrub with small leaves. 

MYSE LF, a nriproval pronoun, [miusylfe , Six.] used by 
a person to shew that a thing relates to him only, exclusive 
of anv other. 

MYSORE, a province in the peninsula of Ilindoostan, 
once subject to Tippoo Sultan. It im hides gem rally, be¬ 
sides Mysoie Proper, the counties of lirdnorc, ('nimbi ttore, 
Canara, Dindigul, Merit/., Soomla, Cbitteldmog, llaiponellv, 
Sanore, Baneapour, Rov'drooir. Gootv, t'ond more, Caitonl, 
and Guddapab. Its extent bom N. to S. is neat .‘Aid miles ; 
its breadth in the widest place (the N. pait of the peninsula) 
miles, but proceeding to the S. it dimiiiislu's, till a ends 
in a point. The country in general is dry, rugged, moun¬ 
tainous, and barren, insomuch that sustenance for men and 
animals cannot be raised upon it, but by the most persevoiing 
industry. See Skuino.viwtam. 

MY’STAGOGUE, mvs-ta-gog, s. [pwaiyoiybr, Gr.] one who 
interprets divine mysteries ; one who keeps relies, and shews 
them to strangers. 

MYSTK'RIAKCII, mys-tc-ri-ark, s. [pvrlipior and apX‘l, 
Gr.] one who presides over mysteries. 

MYSTERIOUS, a. [m ystirieux, Fr.] not to be compre¬ 
hended or discovered by the human understanding ; artfully 
perplexed. 

MYSTE RIOUSLY, ad. in a manner not to be discovered 
by reason, or to be comprehended by the understanding; iu 
au obscure or perplexed manner. 

MYSTFi RlOUSNESS, s. that quality which renders any 
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truth or doctrine above the discovery of reason, or compre¬ 
hension of the understanding. 

F°.M,Y ^TERIZE, v. a. to explain as enigmas. 

MYSTERY, g. [ftvJipioy, Gr.] in its primary sense, ori- 
g:nully used for some sacred rite or doctrine communicated 
only to a few chosen persons by the ancient priests. A 
truth revealed by God, which is above the power of our na¬ 
tural reason, either to find out, or to comprehend when it is 
revealed. Any thing artfully made difficult. A trade or 
calling: in the last sense it should be written misteru. 

MYSTIC, or MYSUCAL, a. [mys/ivus, Lat.] obscure, 
emblematical, or including some second or secret meaning 
under the form of a picture. ° 

MYS1ICALLY, ad in a manner which conveys some 
secret meaning. 

MY STICALNESS, s. the slate of conveying some secret 
meaning. 

MYTHOLOGICAL, «. [/ivdoXf/yu-oc, Gr.] relating to the 

application or explanation of fabulous history. 

MYTHOLOGICALLY, ad. in a manner suitable to the 
system of fables. 

MY rHOL.OGLST, s. \pvOu\oyor., Gr.] one who explains 
the fables of the ancient heathens. 

To MYTHOLOGIZE, v. n. \pvOo\oyiu, Gr.] to relate or 
explain'the fabulous histories of the heathens. 

MYTHOLOGY, s. [puOuXoyin, Gr.j a system of fables; 
an explanation ol the fables or fabulous history of the ancient 
heathens. 


buds and beasts; a apike of metal with a sharp point, and 
sometimes a flat head, used to fasten things together; a stud 
or boss: a measure containing two inches and a Imlf. On 
the nail, implies immediately or without delay. “ We want 
our money on the nail." Swift. 

To NAIL, v. a. to fasten any thing with small spikes of 
iron called nails; to stud with nails. 

NA ILER, s. a nail-maker. 

NAIJtN, a shire of Scotland, which sends one member 
to parliament, and contained in 1831, 9354 inhabitants. It 
is 15 miles long und 10 broad; bounded on the N. by the 
Murray Frith, and inclosed on every side by the Counties of 
Inverness and Murray. The capital is of the same name, 18 
miles E. of Inverness. Population 3266. 

NATVETE, *. [F’r.] simplicity ; ingenuousness. 

NA'KED, a. [nucod, Sax.] without clothes or covering. 
Figuratively, unarmed; defenceless; unprovided. Plain, or 
evident, anulied to truth. Mere; bare; simple; without any 


N 

sound 


N. 

is a liquid consonant, and semi-vowel; the thirteenth 
letter in the English alphabet, having an invariable 
, alter m it is almost lost, as in condemn. In the be¬ 
ginning of words or syllables, it sutlers no consonant imme¬ 
diately alter it; nor any before it, except g, k, and s, as in 
gnaw, bww, snail, &e. In Composition, before an l, b, p 
and m, the n is frequently changed into an m, and before an 
l and r, into an / and r, according to the custom of the Ro¬ 
mans, as illicit, for inlicit ; impress, for inpress; irreverent 
tor tnrevereut. When used for a numeral, N stands for 60o' 
and with a dash over it thus, n, for 600,000. In abbrevia¬ 
tions it is likewise used for uumero, or numlier, as No. Vie 
number 5. 

N. B. [a contraction from no/a bene ] mark well; take no¬ 
tice ; observe. 

To NAB, v. a. [nappa, Swed.] to catch or seize unex¬ 
pectedly. A low word. 

NA BOB, the name of a viceroy or governor of one of the 
provinces of the Mogul's empire in India. Vulgarly, any per- 
‘o»wh° has made a great fortune in India. 

NADIR * [Arab.] in Astronomy, is tlmt point of the 
heavens which is diametrically opposite to the zenith, or 
point directly over our heads. The zenith and nadir are 
llie two poles of the horizon. 

NAFF, s. a tufted sea-bird. 

NAG, s. [natpje, Belg.j a small or young horse. In fa¬ 
miliar language, a horse. 

twp ! vc lesser prophets, a na- 
^ 0S i hal ’ 3 '! llc vilIa S e of Galilee . l! 'e ruins of which 
Til bu rT- t,le time of St - '-rome. The particular 

NA'iinv” °I ll,, ;\P ro P>>et’s life are altogether unknown, 
fountiiiiis. ' *’ Gr ^ in Mycology, nymphs of the 

NAIL, *. \ntrgl, Sax. nagcl, Teut.] in Anatomy, a kind of 
homy substance upon the ends of the fingers and toes; ta¬ 
lons, or a horny substance at the extremity of the toes of 


evident, applied to truth, 
additional circumstances. 

NA KEDLY, ad. without clothes, covering, or disguise. 

NA KEDNESS, s. the stale of a person without clothes or 
covering; plainness ; evidence; freedom from disguise. 

NALL, s. [naal, 1st.] an awl made use of by collar- 
makers. 

NAME, s. [nama, Sax. naem, BJg.] denotes a word 
whereby men have agreed to express some idea; or which 
serves to signify a thing or subject spoken of. This the 
grammarians usually call a noun, though their noun is not of 
quite so great an extent as our name. Names are either pro¬ 
per or appellative. Proper names are those which represent 
some individual thing or person, so as to distinguish it from 
all other things of the same species; ns Cicero, which repre¬ 
sents a certain orator. Appellative names are either called 
Christian, as those given in baptism, or surnames; thu first 
imposed for the distinction of persons, answering the Roman 
Prienomen ; the second for the distinction of families, an¬ 
swering to the Nomen of the Romans, and the Putronymicnm 
of the Greeks. Figuratively, reputation or character. Re¬ 
nown ; honour or glory; memory or remembrance. Power 
given to a person to act for another. Appearance, or an as¬ 
sumed character. “ In the name of Brook.” 

To NAME, v. a. [Hawaii, Sax.j to apply a word constantly 
to distinguish a person or tiling from others; to mention the 
word applied to any being; to specify or distinguish by men¬ 
tioning the word applied to express any person or idea; to 
utter or mention. Sykon. We name, to distinguish in con¬ 
versation ; we call, as for help, when wanted. 

NA MF.LF..S.S, a. [namleas, Sax.] having no word by 
which it may be expressed; one whose name is not knowu 
or expressed. 

NAMELY, ad, [ nacmlick , nahrnlich , Bclg 1 .] particularly* 
especially ; to mention by name. 

NA'MER, s. one that calls or knows any person or thine 
by name. ° 

NA MESAKE, s. one that has the same name with an¬ 
other. 

NA'MPTWICH, a large well-built town of Cheshire, 
with very regular streets, and manufactures of cotton (lately 
established) and of shoes. It is seated on the river Weever, 
near the Chester canal, which is finished here with a hand¬ 
some broad basin, forming a kind of harbour. Here are 
salt-springs, which lie on the banks of a fresh-water stream, 
from which they make great quantities of fine white salt. 

I he principal dairies of Chesliire are about this town. It is 
a great thoroughfare to Ireland, and is 26 miles S. E of 
Chester, and 164 (by Stafford) N. W. of London. A large 
market on Saturday, for corn, cattle, &c. Population 5857. 
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i&AtiMi/Rv a city of the Netherlands, said to take its i.kme 
front au ancient idol called Nam, supposed to be Neptune. 
U Jbas . or had, a very strong castle, built on the opposite side 
of die Sotnbre, on a slmrp rock, and defended by Fort William, 
and many other considerable forts, so as to be supposed al¬ 
most impregnable. It is seated at the confluence of the 
Meuse and Sainbrc, 25 miles 8. W. of l.iege. Lat. 50. 28. 
N. Ion. 4. 53. E. 

NA'NCI , a large and handsome city of France, capital of 
the department of Meurte. It contains about 34,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, and is divided into the Old and New Town, which are 
separated by a canal. The first, though irregularly built, 
is rich and populous, and contains the palace of the ancient 
dukes of Lorrain. The New Town, whose streets are as 
straight as a line, was already out; of the finest in Europe, 
before the magnificent works with which Stanislaus I. 
titular king of Poland, and duke of Lorrain, enriched it. 
before the revolution, it had an university, an academy of 
sciences, and a medical college. It is situated near the river 
Muorte, 10 miles E. of Toul, and 20 S. of Metz. Lat. 48. 
42. N. Ion. <>. 17. E. 

NANKING, or Kiawjnin, a city of China, capital of 
the province of the Ki.mgnan, and formerly the imperial 
city It is the largest city in China, being 17 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and about 3 miles distant from the great river 
Yaa-tise Cl hang, from which canals are cut, so large, that 
vessels may enter the town. This place is greatly fallen 
from its ancient splendour; for it had a magnificent palace, 
not a vestige of which is now to be seen, as well as temples, 
tombs of the emperors, and other ancient monuments. A 
third part of the city is desolate, but the rest is extremely 
populous, well inhabited, and full of business. The streets 
are narrow but handsome and well paved, and on each side 
are shops neatly furnished. The public buildings are 
mean, except a lew temples, the city gates, and the famous 
tower of porcelain, 200 feet high, and divided into 9 sto¬ 
ries, by projections, &e. covered with green varnished tiles. 
They have several manufactures in silk and wool. The 
number ot the inhabitants is said to be 1,000,000, without 
comprehending the garrison of 40,000 men. Here the phy¬ 
sicians have their principal academy. It is 500 miles S. S. E. 
of Peking. Lat. 32. 4'j. N. Ion. 118. 53. E. 

NANTES , an ancient and pretty large city in the de¬ 
partment of Lower Loire. It is one of the most consider¬ 
able places in France, and contains the richest merchants. 
The bridges over the river Loire, in which are some 
islands, are almost a league in length. The suburbs arc so 
large, that they exceed the city. The inhabitants are com¬ 
puted at 75,000. before the revolution, here was an 
university, a society of agriculture and arts, and a school 
of anatomy and' surgery; and merchants also had com¬ 
monly, on their own account, more than 120 ships for 
Guinea, the French West India islands, Spain, and the 
Spanish colonics; indeed this port, in respect of the slave 
trade, might, before that time, be considered as the Liver¬ 
pool of France. Vessels were fitted out here for the cod 
fishery in North America; and Nantes hud a considerable 
share in the commerce with the United States. A great ipmn- 
tity of salt is made in the territory 'of Nantes, both at the 
Bay of Bourgntuf and in the salt marshes of Guerande 
and Croisie. large vessels can come no higher than Paiin- 
bcenf, which is some miles below Nantes. It is 37 miles 
S. W.- of Angers, and 217 S. W. of Paris. Lat. 47. 14. N. 
Ion. 1. 28. W. 

NAP, *. [hiueppan, Sax.] a slumber; short sleep; the soft 
or dpwny part of woollen cloth above the surface. In Botany, 
the catmint. 


To NAP, v.n. to sleep; to be drowsy; lobe in a state of 
seeming security. 

NAPE, s. the joint of the neck behind. 

NAPHTHA, s. [Wty3a, Gr. nripiha, Lat.] a very pure, 
clear and thin mineral fluid, of the bituminous kind, of a 
very pale yellow, with a cast of brown; it is found floating on 
the waters of springs, and is mostly used externally in p.ua- 
lytie cases. 

N.APKIN, s. linen used at table to lay in the lap, and wipe 
the hand. 

NA'PLES, a kingdom of Italy, bounded on the N. W. 
by the Ecclesiastical State; on the S. W. by the Mediter¬ 
ranean; and on the K. by the Adriatic. Its greatest length, 
from N. W. to S. E. is upwards of 300 miles, and from 
N. E. to S. W. from 9fj to 100; its breadth is variously esti¬ 
mated at from 90 to 30. It is divided into 12 provinces, 
namely, Terra-di-la\ora, which was the ancient Campania 
Felix, and of which the city of Naples is the capital; Prin- 
cipato Citoriore and Ulteriore (hither and farther;) Molise; 
Basilicata; Calabria Citeriure and Ulteriore; Abruzzo Ci¬ 
toriore and Ulteriore; Capitanta; Terra di Bari; and 
Terra di Otranla; the last three forming the ancient Apu¬ 
lia (now called Puglio) ou the E. side of the kingdom.—• 
The population is estimated at 5,750,00. Tiie most dis¬ 
agreeable palt of the climate is the sirocco, or S. Ts. wind 
which is very common in spring, and is still more relaxing. 
In winter there is seldom any i :o or snow, except on the 
mountains. On account of ils fertility, the country has 
been term'd a terrestrial paradise; it abounds with all 
soils of grain, the finest fruits, and vegetables ot all kinds, 
with rice, flax, oil, wine, safl’ton, and inaimu ; poultry, game, 
and fish, are also plentiful and cheap. It allbids also alum, 
vitriol, sulphur, rock-crystal, marble, and several sorts of 
minerals, together with fine wool and silk. Besides these 
products, waistcoats, caps, stockings, and gloves, are also 
made of the hair or the filaments of a shell-fish, which are 
warmer than those of wool, and of a beautiful glossy green. 
The principal mountains are the Apennines, which traverse 
it from N. to S. and the celebrated volcano, Mount Vesu¬ 
vius. One of the greatest inconveuieiiet s to which this 
kingdom is exposed, is earlhijnakes, which the eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius contribute, in some measure to pre¬ 
vent. The established religion is the Romish; and the 
clergy and convents possess two-thirds of the whole king¬ 
dom ; but the Jews are allowed to settle here. The inha¬ 
bitants of this country have, at all times, borne but an in¬ 
different character among otlu r nations; gluttony is lu re 
a predominant vice, while instances of ebriety arc said 
to be comparatively rare. In the female sex, the passion 
for finery is almost superior to any oilier; and chastity is 
not accounted the characteristic virtue of the country. In 
1734, the Spaniards made themselves masters of Naples and 
Sicily, for the Infant Don Carlos; and in 1736, the emperor, 
by a formal instrument, coded both these kingdoms to his 
heirs male and female. But in the beginning of the year 
1806, this family was expelled by the French, who invaded 
the kingdom with a powerful army, with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of transferring the Neapolitan throne to a French prince. 
Accordingly, after the subjugation of the country, Joseph 
Bonaparte Was created king of Naples—but resigned the 
kingdom to Murat, the brother-in-law of the French em¬ 
peror, in June 1808; who was expelled by the Austrians 
in May, 1815, and the ancient dynasty restored by the allied 
powers. 

NA'PLES, the capital of the above kingdom, is one of 
the finest cities in the world, is the see of an archbishop, 
the seat of an university, and is defended by thick vv.dls 
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which surround it, regular bastions, strong towers, deep 
ditches, and fortified castles. It is about 15 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and has seven large suburbs, containing toge¬ 
ther 400,000 inhabitants. The palace-royal is a spacious 
and convenient building; but the most magnificent are the 
cathedral, and the chapel of St. Januaiius, where they pre¬ 
tend the blood of that saint is preserved. The air of Na¬ 
ples is serene and healthy, an 1 the winter mild. The har¬ 
bour is capable of containing 500 vessels, whielt may ride 
with safety. It is 108 miles S. E. of Home. I ait. 40. 50]. 
N. loa. 14. ‘24. E. 

NA'PI.KSS, a. wanting nap; worn threadbare. 
NAVP1NESS, s. the quality of having a imp. 

NAPPY, a. frothy; spumy; from nap ; whence apples 
and ale are called lamb's wool. 

NA'PTAKING, s. a surprise, or unexpected seizure and . 
attack. 

NA'RBARTll, a town of Pembrokeshire, in S. Wales, with 
a market on Wednesday. It is 12 miles N. E. of Pembroke, 
and 222 W. by N. of Loudon. Population 2590. 

NARCrs.su,S, s. [Lut.] a daffodil. 

NARCO'SIS, s. [rapKMms, Or.] a privation of sense, as in a 
palsy, or by taking opium. 

NARCOTIC, s. [viipswiKoc, Or.] producing sleep; stu¬ 
ltifying ; or causing stupefaction. 

NARCOTICS, s. [from I'upKwmdc, Or.] medicines which 
take away the senses, or stupefy. 

NAltl), s. [I'dptoc, Or. mirths, Lat.] a fragrant ointment 
called spikenard; a sweet-scented shrub. 

NA'RRABLE, a. [narrabilis, Lat.] capable of being told or 
related. 

To NARRATE, tt. a. [narro, I.at.] to tell or relate. 
NARRATION, *. [narratio, Lat.] an account, relation, 
history, or description of any action, or series of actions. 

NARRATIVE, a. [narratif, Fr.] relating; giving an ac¬ 
count of facts as they happened; fond of telling stories, or 
relating things past. “ Narrative old age.” Pope. 

NARRATIVE, s. a relation; an accouut or recital of a 
fact as it happened. 

NARRATIVELY, ad. by way of narrative. 

NARRATOR, s. [narrator, Lat. narrateur, Fr.] one that 
relates any fact. 

NARROW, a. [nearu. Sax.] of small breadth; contain¬ 
ing a small distance, from one extreme to another. Short 
applied to time. Niggardly, or covetous, applied to the 
mind. Contracted; of confined sentiment; ungenerous. 
Near, or within a small distance. “ Miss'd so narrow .” 
Dryd. Close ; vigilant; attentive. “ With narrow search." 

To NA'RROVV, v. a. [nearwian, Sax.] to lessen the breadth 
or width of a thing; to shorten the space between any two 
things. 

NARROWLY, ad. with small space between the sides; 
of little breadth; contracted; without extent or generosity 
of sentiment; closely or attentively; scarcely; in an avari¬ 
cious or niggardly manner. 

NARROWNESS, s. having its extremities at a small dis¬ 
tance from each other. Want of extent or generosity, applied 
to the mind. Meanness, poverty, or u state of uneasiness, 
applied to condition. Want of capacity, applied to the under¬ 
standing. 

NAllWHALE, s. a species of ale. 

NA'R VA, a town of lngria, in Russia, in the government 
of Revel. The houses are built of brick, stuccoed white; 
and it has more the appearance of a German than of a Rus¬ 
sian town. In the suburbs, called Ivangorod, or John’s 
Town, the stupendous remains of an ancient fortress, built 
by Ivan Vassilieviteh the Great, impend, in a picturesque 


manner, over the steep banks of the river. The principal 
exports from it are hemp, flax, timber, and corn. Near it 
is the celebrated spot where Charles XII. of Sweden, in lug 
19tii year, gained a complete victory over the Russian army 
in 1708. R is situated on the river Narova, 8 miles from 
its mouth, in the Gull of Finland, 68 miles S, W. of I eteis- 
burgli. Lat. 59. 23J. N. Ion. 28. 27. E. 

NASAL, a. [from nasits, Lat.] belonging to the nose. In 
Grammar, pronounced through the nose. 

NASI CO'It NO US, a. [from nasits ami cornu, Lat.] having 
a horn on the nose. “ Nasicornous beetles.” Brown. 

NASSAU, a very fertile country in the Wctterau, circle of 
Upper Rhine, containing mines of iron, copper, and lead. The 
princes among whom this country was divided, were Nassau 
Wiolburg, Nassau Saarbruck Usingen, and Nassau Saarbruck 
Saarbruek. The town of Nassau is seated on the river Lahn, 
22 miles N. W. of Meutz. Near it, on a high mountain facing 
the town, formerly stood Nassauberyra, a place of very great 
antiquity, and the original house of the Nassau family, but 
now a lief of Treves. 

NA'STILY, ad. in such a dirty, filthy, or polluted manner, 
as to raise nauseousness. 

NASTINESS, s. the quality of being so dirty and filthy us 
to raise nauseousiiess. Obsceuity, grossucss, applied to 
words and ideas. 

NA STY, a. [ uast, wet, Tout.] raising disgust from dirt; 
nauseous; filthy. Figuratively, obscene, or lewd, applied 
to language. 

NATAL, a. [natalis , Lat.] native; relating to the lime 
when, or place where, a person was born. 

NATATION, s. [mitatio, Lut.] the act of swimming. 
NATHLES.S, ad. [notlickss, Sax.] nevertheless; not¬ 
withstanding ; not the less. “ Natlikss, he so endur’d.” 
Par. Lost. 

NATION, s. [natio, I.at.] a considerable number of peo¬ 
ple inhabiting a certain extent of ground, and under the same 
government; a government or kingdom. 

NATIONAL, a. [nalioncl, Fr.] public, general, opposed 
to particular; bigoted to one’s country; confined to a parti 
eular country. 

NATIONALLY, ad. as a nation ; generally. 
NATIONALNESS, s. reference to the people in general. 
NATIVE, a. [nations, Lat.] produced by nature ; natural, 
opposed to artificial; agreeable to nature ; belonging to the 
time or place of a person’s birth ; original, or that from which 
a thing is made originally. 

NATIVE, s. one born in anyplace; an original inhabitant; 
offspring. 

NATIVENESS, s the quality of being produced by nature, 
opposed to artificial. 

NATI'VITY, s. [nativile Fr.] birth; time, place, or manner 
tif birth; the state or place of being produced. 

NATURAL, a. [naturel, Fr. naluralis, Lat.] produced 
or effected by nature. In Law, illegitimate, begotten 
by parents not joined in wedlock. Bestowed by na¬ 
ture, applied to the faculties of the mind. Unaffected; 
according to truth and reality. Proceeding from natural 
causes, opposed to violent; as, “ A natural death.” Na¬ 
tural Functions are those actions whereby the aliments ate 
changed and assimilated so as to become a part of the 
body. Natural History is a description of the produc¬ 
tions of the earth. Natural Inclinations are the tenden¬ 
cies of our minds towards things seemingly good. Natu¬ 
ral Philosophy is that which considers the powers and pro¬ 
perties of natural bodies, and their mutual actions on one 
another. 

NATURAL, s. a person who has not the use of reason, 
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NATURALISM, s. the iloctrine which accounts tor the 
phenomena and creation of the world from the operation of 
nature, exclusive of a supreme intelligent Creator, separate 
from, and the author of, matter. 

NATURALIST, s. a person who studies and is versed in 
the works of nature. 

NATURALIZATION, s. the act of giving foreigners the 
privileges of natives. 

To NATURALIZE, t>. a. to adopt into a community, or in¬ 
vest with the privileges of native subjects; to familiarize; to 
make easy, as if taught by nature. 

NATURALLY, «</. without instruction, or being taught; 
by the impulses of unassisted nature; according to nature; 
without affectation ; spontaneously. 

NATURALNESS, s. the state of being given or produced 
by nature ; conformity to truth, reality, or the nature of things. 

NATURE, s. [iiatura, Lat.] the system of the world; the 
machine of the universe; the assemblage of all created beings. 
“ Most beautiful thing in nature." Glanv. A distinct species 
or kind of being. “ Human nature." The essential proper¬ 
ties of a thing, or that by which it is distinguished from all 
others. “ Alan participating of both natures.” Hale. The 
established order and course of material things ; the series of 
second causes, or the laws which God has impressed oil mat¬ 
ter. “ My end was wrought by nature.” Shak. The consti¬ 
tution, or an aggregate of the powers of an animal body. 

“ Mature being oppressed. Shak. The action of Providence, 
or that spiritual power diffused throughout the creation, which 
moves and acts in all bodies, and gives them certain pro¬ 
perties. Figuratively, disposition of mind, or temper. “ Whose 
nature is so far from doing harm.” Shak. Natural affection 
and reverence, or the principles implanted in us by the Deity. 

“ Have we not seen the sun—thro’ violated nature force his 
way.” Pope. Sort, kind, or species. “ A dispute of this 
nature." Dr yd. 

NATU'RITY, s. the state or quality of being produced by 
nature. Not used. 

NAVAL, a. [navalis, Lat.] consisting of ships; belonging 
to ships. 

NAVA'ft.HP, a country of Euro|>c, and formerly a king¬ 
dom, lying partly in France and partly in Spain, and divided 
into the Upper and Lower. The Upper, which belongs to 
Spain, extends about 54 miles in length, and 45 in breadth. 
The air is more mild, temperate, and wholesome, than in the 
neighbouring provinces of .Spain ; and, though a mountainous 
country, it is pretty fertile, abounding in good corn, excellent 
wine, venison, and wild-fowl, good pastures, exceedingly well 
ttocked with sheep and goats; and also in iron-mines. Lower 
Navarre is subject to France, and now forms the depart¬ 
ment of the Lower Pyrenees. It is separated from the 
Spanish Navarre by the Pyrenees, and is a mountainous 
barren country, about ‘20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth. 
From this country the king of France took his title of King of 
Navarre. 

NAVE, s. [naf. Sax.] the middle part of a wheel, in which 
the axle moves, and the spokes are fixed; the middle or body 
of a church, from navis, nave, old Fr. 

NAVEL, s. [nafela, or navela, Sax.] a point in the middle 
of the belly, by which infants communicate with, and before 
their birth are nourished by, their mothers. Figuratively, the 
inward part or middle. 

NAVEI.GA'l.L, s. in Farriery, a bruise on the top of the 
chine of the back, behind the saddle, light ugainst the naval, 
occasioned either by the saddle being siipt behind, or the 
slutting being wanting, or by the crupper buckle sitting down 
in that place, or some hard weight or knobs lying directly be¬ 
hind the saddle. * 


NA'VELWORT, s. a plant, ealled also wall pennywort, 
and kidneywort. 

NA'VEW, s. a kind of cabbage, found on ditch-banks, and 
among corn. 

NAU'FRAGE, s. f nanfragium , Lat.] shipwreck. 

NAUGHT, a. [nahl. Sax.] bad; worthless. “ Thy sister’s 
naught." Shak. 

NAUGHT, s. nothing. Improperly written nought. 

NAUGHTILY, ad. badly; viciously, wickedly; cor¬ 
ruptly. 

NAUGHTINESS, s. [nalitinrss, Sax.] depravity; a slight 
degree of wickedness, as of children. 

NAU'GHTY, a. bad; vicious; wicked; corrupt. 

NAVICULAR, a. [navieulnris, ].ul.naviculaire, Fr.] form¬ 
ed like a ship, applied to the third bone in each foot, situated 
between the astragalus and ossa cuneiformia. 

NA'VIGAlll.E, a. [nnviijnljilis, Lut.]<capable ofbeing passed 
by ships or boats. 

NA'VIGABLENF.SS, s. the quality of being capable to be 
passed by ships or boats. 

To NAVIGATE, r. n. [navigo, Lat.] to sail; to pass in a 
vessel. Actively, to pass over in a ship or boat. 

NAVIGATION, *. { navigation , Fr.] the act of passing by 
water; the art or act of conducting any vessel by water from 
one place to another, the most commodious way. 

NAVIGATOR. *. [naviijateur, Fr.] a sailor or person who 
passes from one place to another by water; one that works a 
ship. 

NAVIGATORS' ISLANDS, a cluster of islands in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The inhabitants are very stout, and 
accounted a handsome race of men, scarcely one to he seen 
among them less than 6 feet high, and the women delicately 
beautiful; their canoes, houses, Arc. wi ll constructed; and 
they are much more advanced in internal policy and order 
than any of the islands in this ocean. They are surrounded 
by a coral reef; hut boats may land with great safety. Lat. 
14. 19. S. Ion. 1(J‘>. 0. W. 

NAULAGE, s: [naulurn, Lat.] the freight of passengers in 
a ship. 

NAUMACHY, s. [naiimachie, Fr. naumuvltin, Lat.] a 
mock sea fight. 

To NAUSEATE, r. a. [nausea, Lat.] to loathe; to reject 
with disgust; to affect with loathing. Neute.rly, to grow 
squeamish ; to turn away with disgust. 

NAUSEOUS, a. disgustful; loathsome. 

NAUSEOUSLY, «rd. in such a manner as to cause loathing 
or disgust. 

NAUSEOUSNESS, s. the quality which causes loathing o: 
disgust. 

NAU'TIC, or NAUTICAL, a. [ nauticus, Lat.] belonging to 
sailing, or sailors. 

NAUTILUS, s. [Lat.] a shell fish in the Mediterranean, 
which moves with something resembling oars and a sail. 

NAVY, s. [from navis, Lat.] a fleei or collection of ships, 
generally applied to men of war. 

NAY, ad. [na, Sax.] a word used to imply denial or refu¬ 
sal. What is still more—used in amplification. “ Yea, when 
absent; nay, when dead ” B. Jouson. 

NA'YWORD, s. a refusal. A by word. A watch word. 

To NEAL, v. a. [oncelan. Sax.] to temper by heating and 
cooling gradually. Neuter’/, to be tempered by fire. 

NEAP, a. [a epfiod. Sax.] low; decreasing, applied only to 
the tide, and sometimes used as a substantive. Ncaptides are 
those which happen when the moon is about 9 or 24 days 
old. 

NEAR, prep, [wer, Sax. naer, Belg. and Scot.] at a small 
distance from; close to. 
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NEAR. ad. almost at hand; not far off. After go, nnt to 
want inueli, or not far off. “ It will go near to ruin him ” Spec. 

NEAR, a. not far off; advanced towards the cud of a design 
or undertaking ; affecting ; dear. “ Of so great and near con- 
cemment. ’ Locke. Inclining tu covetousness. “ A near man. 

NEARLY, ad. at no great distance : atleetingly ; pressing- 
ly ; closely, used with concern. In a niggardly manner. 

NEARNESS, s. the <|uulity of being at t. small distance, or 
almost close to, applied to situation. Alliance of blood or 
affection, applied to relations or friends. Too great care of 
money, applied to expencc. 

NEAT, s. [Sax. nan/, Isl. and Scot.] black cattle and oxen, 
used collectively ; a cow or ox. 

NEAT, *. [net, Fr.] made with skill and elegance, but void 
either of splendour or dignity; cleanly. In Trade, pure; 
unadulterated; not spoiled by foreign mixtures. Neat 
or net product, is that which is gained after all expences are 
paid. 

NEA TU, a town in Glamorganshire. Market on Satur¬ 
day. It is lb7 miles \V. by N. of London. Population 4034. 

NEATHERD, s. [neathyrd. Sax.] a cowkeeper; one that 
keeps black cattle. 

NE'ATLY, ad. in a cleanly manner; in such a manner as 
discovers skill and elegance, free from pomp, and without 
dignity. 

NEATNESS, s. spruecness; elegance, without pomp, 
affectation, or dignity; the quality of being free from adul¬ 
teration. 

NEB, s. [nekbe, Sax.] nose; beak; mouth. 

NE'BULA, s. [Lat.] an appearance like a cloud in a human 
body ; a film on the eye. 

NEBULOUS, a. [nehidosus, Lat.J misty ; cloudy. 

NECESSA'RIANS, ,v. those who are advocates for the doc¬ 
trine of philosophical necessity. 

NECESSARIES, s. such things as a person cannot live 
without; things necessary for the support of life. 

NECESSARILY, ad. indispensably; by inevitable conse¬ 
quence. 

NECESSARI NESS, s. that quality of a thing which ren¬ 
ders it such that it cannot be without it. 

NE'CESSARY, a. [, accessorius , Lat.] that which must be 
indispensably done or granted ; that without which a thing 
cannot exist; impelled by an irresistible principle ; conclu¬ 
sive; followed by inevitable consequence. 

To NECESSITATE, r. a. [font necessitas, I,at..]to make ne¬ 
cessary ; to deprive of choice ; to compel liy irresistible force. 

NECESSITA'TION, s. the act of making necessary, or 
compelling in such a manner as cannot be resisted. 

NECESSITOUS, a. oppressed with want or poverty. 

NECE'SSITOUSNESS, s. poverty; want of things essen¬ 
tial to the support of life. 

NECE'SSITUDE, s. [neccssitudo, Lat.] want; need. 

NECESSITY, s. [necessitas, Lat.] irresistible power; the 
state of being free from dispensation or choice; a state of 
poverty, or want of those things without which life cannot he 
supported; irresistible force of arguments, or inevitable con¬ 
sequence. 

NECK, *. [neck, Belg. hneca, Sax.] that part of the body 
which supports the head, and is between it aud the body. A 
long, narrow part. “ A neck of land.” liucon. On the neck, 
means immediately after, from one following another closely. 

NE'CKCLOTH, s. that which is wo..; .-ound the neck. 

NECKERCHIEF, s. a gorget; handkerchief for a woman's 
neck. 

NE'CKLACE, s. a string of beads or jewels, worn by way of 
ornament round a woman's neck. 

NECROMANCER, t. [vttpoc and pa me, Gr.] one that 


converses with ghosts, or reveals secret things by means of 
the dead ; a conjurer. 

NF/CRO.VfANCY, s. [vrepoc and pav^ria, Gr.] the art of 
revealing future events by conversing with the dead ; enchant¬ 
ment; conjuration. 

NKCb’O.YLVNTICAL, a. skilled in necromancy. 

NECTAR, s. [j-tcrup, Gr.] a liquor said to be drunk by the 
gods, and that whoever drunk of it should be immortal. 

NECTAR ED, a. tinged, mingled, or abounding with 
nectar. 

NKCTA'REOUS, a. [ermipeoe, Gr. neclareus, Lat.] re¬ 
sembling nectar; as sweet as nectar. 

NECTARINE, a. sweet as nectar. 

NECTARINE, s. [nectarine, F'r.] a delicious fruit of the 
plum or poach kind. 

NEED, s. | mod, Sax. wood, Belg.] a pressing difficulty; 
want; distressful poverty ; want of any thing useful or ser¬ 
viceable. 

To N EED, v. a. to want; to require; to be in want of. 
Neuterly, to be wanted, or necessary. 

NEEDER, s. one that wants, or cannot do without a 
thing. ' 

NEEDFUL, a. necessary ; not to be done without; indis¬ 
pensably requisite. 

NEEDFULLY, ad. in such a manner as to be necessary. 

NEEDFULNESS, s. the quality of being necessary to an 
effect or end. 

NEEDHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on Wednes¬ 
day. It is seated on the Orwell, 10 miles N. W. of Ipswich, 
and 73 E. of London. Population l4ti(i. 

NEE’DILY, ad. in poverty; poorly. 

NRE'DINF.SS, s. the quality of being in want of things 
essential to the support of life. 

NEEDLE, s. [nadl. Sax.] a small slender piece of steel, 
used in sewing ; the small steel bar, which points towards the 
north in the sea compass. 

NEEDLES, two sharp-pointed rocks at the N. W. end of 
the Isle of Wight, so called from their sharp extremities. Lat. 
.70. 40. N. Ion. J. 29. W. 

NEEDLEFISH, s. a kind of sea-tisli. 

NEEDLEFUL, s. as much thread as generally is used with 
a needle. 

N F.E'DLER, or NEE'DLEMAKER, s. a person that makes 
needles. 

NEF/DLEWORK, s. any work performed with a needle; 
embroidery. 

NEEDLESS, a. unnecessary ; not requisite; not wanted. 

NEEDLESSLY, ad. without obligation or necessity. 

NEE'DLESSNESS, s. the quality of being unnecessary. 

NEEDS, ad. [nedes, Sax.] necessarily; by irresistible force 
or compulsion; indispensably. 

NEEDY, a. distressed by poverty ; wanting the necessaries 
of life. 

NE'ER, a contraction of Nevkh. 

To NEESE, v. n. \nyse, Dan.] to discharge breath violently, 
and by a convulsive motion, through the nose. 

NEFA'IGOUS, a. [nefurius, Lat.] excessively wicked. In 
Law, unlawful. 

NEGATION, s. [negatio, Lat.] denial, opposed to affirma¬ 
tion or assent. Refusal, opposed to consent. The absence 
of that which does not naturally belong to the thing we are 
speaking of, or which has no right, obligation, or necessity, to 
be present, with it. 

NEGATIVE, a. [negations, Lat.] denying, opposed to 
affirming. Implying the absence of something; having the 
power to withhold, though not to compel. 

NEGATIVE, s. a proposition by which something is 
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denied. In Grammar, a particle made use of to imply de¬ 
nial ; as, not. 

NEGATIY’ELY, ad. with denial; in the form of a de¬ 
nial ; not affirmatively. 

To NEGLE'CT, t>. a. [negligo, J,nt..] to omit by careless¬ 
ness ; to refuse ; to treat with scornful heedlessness; to post¬ 
pone something that should be done. 

NEGLE'CT, s. [ncglcctos, l.at.] inattention; careless treat¬ 
ment, or scornful heedlessness ; omission of something which 
ought to be done. 

NEGLKGTEIl, s. one who wilfully, scornfully, or heed¬ 
lessly omits doing something which lie ought to do. 

NEGLECTFUL, a. heedless; omitting through scorn, 
heedlessness, or inattention. 

NEGLECTFULLY, ad. so as to omit some duty for want 
of attention or caution; treating in a cold and indifferent 
manuer. 

NEGLECTION, s. the state of being negligent. 

NEGLE'CT!Y'E, a. inattentive to; regardless of. 

NE'GLICENCE, s. [negligence, Fr. negligentia, Lnl.] the 
habit of omitting some duty by heedlessness, or want of at¬ 
tention ; want of care or caution. 

NEGLIGENT, a. f negligent, Fr. negligent, I.at.] careless ; 
heedless ; inattentive ; scornfully regardless. 

NEGLIGENTLY, ad. in a careless, heedless, or un.-xact 
manner. 

To NEGOTIATE, v. n. [m'goeier, Fr.] to carry on the 
trade of a merchant; to traffic ; to enter into treaty with a 
foreign state ; to pass a bill or draught for money. 

NEGOTIATION, s. a treaty of business ; a treaty with a 
foreign state. 

NEGOTIA TOR, s. f negotiates, Fr.] one employed to treat 
with others ; one that transmits or pays away bills drawn ou 
foreigners. 

NEGOTIATING, part, employed in treating with others; 
passing bills drawn on foreigners. 

NEGRO, .v. [Span.] a blaekmoor. 

NE’dROf.AND, or Nigritin, a country of Africa, which 
lies between 18 deg. \V. and 1/5 deg. E. longitude, and be¬ 
tween 10 deg. and ‘20 deg. of N. latitude, the great river 
Niger running through it. It is bounded by Zaara, or the 
Desert, on the N. by unknown countries on the E. by Guinea 
on the S. and by the Atlantic Ocean on the YY’. The Euro¬ 
peans have setilements on the coast, where they barter Euro¬ 
pean gootls for slaves, gold dust, and elephants’ teeth. 

NE‘dROPONT, an island of Greece, the ancient Euboea, 
100 miles long, and from 8 to 16 broad. It abounds exceed¬ 
ingly in corn, wine, oil, fruits, flesh, fish, and fowls, and pro¬ 
visions are very cheap It has a Greek archbishop’s see. 
The island now forms a part of the kingdom of Greece. 
The bridge reaches from the city to the continent, across the 
Strait of Negropont, the irregularities of which has baffled 
the researches of both ancients and moderns, to account for 
it satisfactorily. In the first eight days of the month, viz. 
from the 14th to the 20th, and also in the three last days, 
the tide is regular both in its ebb and its flood; but on 
the other days, the ebb and flood return 10, 11, 12. 10, 
and even 14 times within 24 or 25 hours, l.at. 38. 30. N. 
Ion. 24. 8. E. 

To NEIGH, v. n. [hna-gan, Sax.] to make a noise like a 
horse or mare. 

NEIGH, s. the noise made by a horse. 

NEI GHBOUR, s. [nehgebur, Sax.] one who lives near to 
another; one familiar to another; any thing situated near or 
next to another; intimate; confidant. In Divinity, one par¬ 
taking of the same nature, and therefore entitled to good 
offices. 
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To NEl'GHBOUR, v. a. to adjoin to; confine on; to ac¬ 
quaint with ; to make near to. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD, s. [nebgeburhndi , Sax.] a place si¬ 
tuated near to another ; the state of being near to each other; 
those that live near one another. 

NEIGHBOURLY, ad.- in the manner of a neighbour; in a 
social and civil maimer. 

NEITHER, conj. (sometimes pronounced mtlur, and 
by others nither; nawthcr. Sax.; not eillter. When used 
in the first branch of a negative sentence, it is an-weied by 
nor. Fight tuilh/r with small nor great.” 1 Kings xxii. 
31. Sometimes it. is used as the second branch of a nega¬ 
tive sentence ; as, “ Ye shall not eat of it, niithir shall ye 
touch it.” den. iii. 3. Sometimes it follows a negative at 
the end of a sentence, and often, though not grammatically, 
yet emphatically, alter another negative. “ .Men emne m t 
to the knowledge, till they come to the use of reason, nor 
then neither .” Lode. 

NEITHER, pron. not either ; not cue nor the other; not 
this nor that. 

NELSON, an English settlement in North America, on 
the W. side of Hudson’s Bay, seated on the mouth of the 
river Nelson, 600 miles N. YV. of Kupert-furt, and 250 8. E. 
of Churchill-forl. It belongs to the Hudson's Bay Company. 
Lat. 57. 25. N. Ion. 91. 5. YV, 

NEU P11YTK, s. [muyhyte, Fr. from vio c and ij>ooi, Gr.] one 
regenerated; a convert. 

NEOTERIC, «. [/« ot(nens, Lat. i-iurf/iocoi, Or.] modern; 
novel ; late. 

NE'OT’S, ST. a town of Huntingdonshire, with a matkrt 
ou Thursday. It is seated on the Ouse, 1? mill s YY’. S. YV. 
of Cambridge, and 51 N. N. YY'. of London. Popul. 2617. 

NEPENTHE, s. [ri) and rrir-hir, Gr.] in Antiquity , a magic 
potion or opiate, which rendered persons insensible to, or 
made them forget, till tin ir pains and giief. 

NE'PHEYV, s. [« mi, Fr.] u brother or si-t, i's son. 

NEPHRITIC, a. [rryipiriuie. Or. nvphriticus, lat.] be¬ 
longing to the kidneys, reins, or vessels that convey the 
urine ; troubled with the stone ; good against the gravel and 
stone. 

NEPOTISM, [nij nti'.mc. Fr.] fondness for nephews. 
This word is chiefly used to express the extravagant power 
given bv the ruling popes to tln ir nephews, or other relations, 
in ecclesiastical all’aiis. 

NF.RY'E, s. I/kti-ks, Lat. turf, Fr.] in Anatomy, a round, 
white, long body, like a cord, composed of several threads 
or fibres, deriving its origin fiorn the brain or spinal mar¬ 
row, anti distributed through all parts of the body, serving 
as the organ of sensation or motion, and supposed by some 
anatomists to contain a juice called the animal spirits, or 
some electrical fluid, by means of which the impression of 
objects is conveyed instantaneously to the brain, or the soul 
resident flu rein. A sinew or tendon. In Poetry, any thing 
which gives strength, or is essential. 

NE'RY'ELESS, a. faint; without strength; weak. 

NERVOUS, a. [ni.rvo.-us, Lat.] well strung; strong; vi¬ 
gorous ; relating to the nerves ; having its seat in the nerves. 
Having weak and disordered nerves, in medical cant. 

NESCIENCE, s. [.Vom nescio, Lat.] ignorance; the 
state of not knowing. “ Sat down in a professed ne¬ 
science.” dlanrille. 

NESS, a termination, added to an adjective, by means 
of which it is changed to a substantive, signifying state or 
quality in the abstract. Tims good is changed into good¬ 
ness- (When used at the ends of the names of places, it 
is derived from nose, Sax.] a nose, promontory, or head¬ 
land ; as, Inverness. 

8 E 
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NEST, s. [Sax.] a bed or repository formed by a bird or 
fowl, for laying, hatching, and feeding her young m; any 
place where animals are produced ; the young of a nest. A 
receptacle, or place of residence. “ A nest of rogues." A 
collection of drawers, boxes, or pockets, that communicate 
with each other, or belong to the same frame. 

To N ENT, t>. n. to build nests. 

N E'STEGG, s. an egg, left in the nest to keep the hen 
from forsaking it. 

To NESTLE, t>. n. to settle, harbour, or lie close and snug 
like birds in a nest. Actively, to house, as iu a nest; to 
cherish, as a bird does her young in a nest. “ She like his 
mother neslhs him.” Chapman. 

NE STLING, s. a bird just taken out of the nest. 

NET, s. [net. Sax.] a texture woven or knit with largo 
interstices, or meshes, used as a snare for hints, fishes, &c. 
Any thing made with interstitial vacuities. 

NET, or NEAT, «. in Commerce, something pure, and un¬ 
adulterated with any foreign mixture. Net Produce, a term 
used to express what any commodity has yielded, all tare and 
charges deducted. 

NETI1EK, a. [ neother , Sax.] lower, opposed to upper; si¬ 
tuated in a lower place, or in the infernal regions. 

NETHERLANDS, provinces on the N. \V. coast of 
Europe, between 2° and 7° li. Ion. and 46 w and 53) N. lat., 
now the kingdoms of Holland and Belgium. From 1794 to the. 
fall of Buonaparte, they belonged to the French government. 
At the peace the prince of Orange possessed them as king of 
the Netherlands. In 1830, the Nassau family were driven from 
the Helgic provinces, and Frince Leopold of Saxe Coburg was 
elected king of the Belgians in May, 1831. Belgium contains 
about 3j millions of souls. The prince of Orange retains the 
northern provinces, with a population of‘2 millions. 

NETHERMOST, a. [the superlative of nether] lowest; 
below any tiling that it is compared with. 

NETTING, s. a piece of net-work. 

NETTLE, s. [netel. Sax.] a stinging herb. 

To NETTLE, v. a. to sting, irritate, or provoke. 

NETWORK,* the work with which a net is made ; any 
thing made with interstices resembling the meshes of a net. 

NE'VF.R, ad. [tuefre, Sax.] at no time, cither past, pre¬ 
sent, or to come; in no degree. “ Nerer the worse.” None, 
or not a single one. “ lie answered him to never a word.” 
Mult, xxvii. 14. Johnson observes, that this word is used 
in a form of speech, which, though handed down by the best 
writers, and hut lately censured, is justly reckoned a solecism; 
as in, “ He is mistaken, though never so wise.”—which should 
properly be expressed : “ He is mistaken, though ever so 
wise." Or else by supplying the ellipsis, thus ; “ He is mis¬ 
taken, though there never was a person so wise.” In this 
sense, it should be remarked, it always includes a comparison, 
and is followed by so. 

NEVERTHELESS, ad. notwith landing. 

NEUFCHA TTF.L, a country of Swisserland, having 
Tranche Comte on the W. Basle on the N. and Bern and 
Friburg on the E. mid S. It is about 40 miles long, and 20 
broad. The air is healthy and temperate, but the soil is 
not every where alike fertile; it produces however a good 
deal of wine, both while and red. The religion is Pro¬ 
testantism, except two small villages, where that of the 
church of Rome is observed. Ncufehaltel, the capital 
of the above country, is situated at the end of the lake of 
the same name. It is 25 miles W. of Bern. Lat. 47. 5. N. 
Ion. 7. 0. E. 

NEV IN, or Nctvin, a town of North Wales, in Carnar¬ 
vonshire. It bus a small market on Saturday, and is 249 
miles N. W. of London. It is seated on the Irish sea, 20 


miles S. by W. of Carnarvon. Here Edward I. in 1284 held 
his triumph on the conquest of Wales. 

NE‘ VIS, one of the Carribce islands belonging to England, 
manifestly the truncated cone of a maritime volcanic moun¬ 
tain with its exhausted crater, in which are sulphur, lava, and 
hot mineral springs. The soil is favourable to the growth of 
sugar, cotton, &c. Population 700 whites, 2000 free persons 
of colour, anil 9200 slaves. Lon. 62 deg. W. lat. 17. 30. N. 

NEURO'LOGY, s. [viupav and Xdyec, Gr.] a description 
of, or discourse concerning, the nerves. 

NEUROTOMY, s. [from nhpov and rifivoi, Gr.] the ana¬ 
tomy of the nerves. 

NEUTER, u. [Lat.] indifferent; not engaged in or taking 
part, with either side. In Grammar, applied t.o a noun 
which implies no sex ; applied to a verb, that which signi¬ 
fies neither action nor passion, but some state or condition of 
being ; as, / sit. 

NEUTER, s. one indifferent, or not engaged. 

NEUTRAL, a. [neutral, Fr.] indifferent; not acting; not 
engaged on either side ; neither good nor bad. In Medicine, 
neither acid nor alkaline. 

NEU TRAL, s. one who does not act or engage on cither 
side. 

NEUTRALITY, s. a state of indifference, of neither friend¬ 
ship nor hostility ; a state between good and evil. 

NEUTRALLY, ad. indifferently ; on neither side. 

NEW, a. [ ncoiu, Sax.] lately made or had; fresh; not 
used ; modern ; having the effect of novelty ; not accustomed 
or familiar; renewed or repaired, so as to recover its first 
state; fresh after any cessation or impediment; of no an¬ 
cient extraction. Generally applied to things in the same 
sense as young is to persons. In composition, it signifies 
newly, or lately.—“ ’flu: une-lieal’d wound.” Slink. 

NE'WARK upon Trent, a town of Nottinghamshire, with 
above 9550 inhabitants. Market, on Wednesday. It is 120 
miles N. by W. of London. It sends two members to par¬ 
liament. 

NE'WBOROUGII, a town of North Wales, in the Isle of 
Auglescu, with a market on Tuesday. It is seated ou the 
river Brant, and is 257 miles N. W. of London. 

NE WBURY, a town of Berkshire, with a market on 
Thursday. It w r as built out of a Roman town called Spiiur, 
now a village adjacent. It is 56 miles W. of London. In¬ 
habitants, 5977. 

NE'WCASTLE, a town of Carmarthenshire, in South 
Wales, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the Tyvy, 
219 miles W. N. W. of London. 

NE'WCASTLE upon Tyne, over which river, yielding 
excellent salmon, was a bridge of seven wide arches, with 
houses on it, till ruined by a flood in 1771. This town 
is the capital of Northumberland, and lias an immense 
trade in coals sent to London, and oilier pails; us also in 
making of glass bottles, salt, and excellent ale, with hard¬ 
ware and wrought iron; besides no contemptible foreign 
traffic.—The river, all the way from Shields to Newcastle, 
(distant 7 miles) has a wide and safe channel, arid the 
tide flows strongly up far beyond the town. Tins borough 
sends two members to parliament. It lies 63 miles from 
Berwick, and 276 from Loudon. Its markets are on Tuesday 
and Saturday. The number of its inhabitants in 1831, was 
42,760. 

NE'WCASTLE under Line, a mayor borough of Stafford¬ 
shire, 12 miles from Stafford, and 149 from London. It re¬ 
turns two members to parliament, and has a market on Mon¬ 
day. Inhabitants, in 1331,8192. 

NE'WEL, s. the compass round which the staircase is car¬ 

ried. 
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NE'VVENT, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Friday. It is 111 miles W. N. W.of London. 

NEWFA'NGI.EI), a. formed with a vain love of novelty. 

NEWFANGLEDNESS, or NEWFA’NGLENESS, s. a 
vain or foolish love of novelty. 

NEW FO'REST, a part of Hampshire, lying on the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, opposite to the Isle of Wight; now appropria¬ 
ted by act of parliament for the production of oaks, to be em¬ 
ployed in building the royal navy. 

NE WFOUNDLAND, an island of N. America,separated 
from Labrador by the straits of Helle-isle, 6 leagues wide. 
The cod-tisheries extend along the shores and sub-marine 
banks, of which the Great Bank, 330 miles in length and 75 
broad, is the principal. The exports of fish and oil amount 
annually to £lt millions. Population 04,000. St.John's, 
the capital, has 12,000 inhabitants. The air is fogey, with 
snow-storms. The soil is barren, though oats are cultivated. 
The chief articles of subsistence are imported. The French 
have leave to fish on the N. W. coasts; and the Americans 
retain their ancient privileges. It is 380 miles in length, 
and lies between lat. 47° and 50° N. and Ion. 54° and 60" W. 

NEWUA'VEN, a town of Sussex, whose market is disused. 
It is 56 miles S. of London. 

NE'WING, s. yeast or barm. 

NEWLY, ad. lately; not long ago. 

NEWMARKET, a town partly in Cambridgeshire and 
partly in SuffoMc, with a market on Thursday. It is chiefly 
noted for its horse-races. It is 13 miles W. of Bury, and 60 
N. by E. of London. Population 714. 

NEWNESS, s. freshness; the quality of being lately made, 
discovered, or possessed. 

NEWNHAM, a town in Gloucestershire. Market on 
Finlay. 111 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 1074. 

NE WPORT, in the Isle of Wight, with two markets, on 
Wednesday and Saturday. It is 91 miles S. W. of London. 
Population 4081. Sends two members to parliament. 

NE'WPORT, a town of Shropshire. Market on Saturday. 
140 miles N. W. of London, Population 2745. 

NF'WPORT, a town of Monmouthshire. Market on 
Saturday. 147 miles W. by N. of Loudon. Population 7062. 

NEWPORT, a town of Pembrokeshire. Market on 
Saturday. 210 miles W. N.W. of London. Population 1798. 

NE'WPORT, a town in Cornwall, whose market is dis¬ 
used. It was disfranchised by the reform bill; the popula 
tion is under 30. It is 214 miles W. by S. of London. 

NE'WPORT-PAGNEI., a town of Buckinghamshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is 51 miles N. N. W. of 
London. Population 3358. 

NE'WRY, a considerable town of Down, in Ulster, situa¬ 
ted on the side of a steep hill, at. the foot of which is the 
Newry Water, having over it two stone bridges, and there 
is a third bridge over a navigable canal, open for vessels of 
70 tons burden, by which it has a communication with 
Dnigli Neagh and Oarlingford Bay. Newry is much im¬ 
proved in its shipping trade, buildings, and tne linen inanu. 
facturc. The population is 13,370, and it elects one repre¬ 
sentative. It is 60 miles N. of Dublin. 

NEWS, s. [without a singular] fresh account of some¬ 
thing; something not heard before; papers which give an 
account of the transactions of the present times, both at home 
and abroad. 

NEWSMONGER,*, one who deals in newspapers; one 
who makes it his business to hear and tell news. 

NEWT, s. [Sax. supposed to be contracted from tin ecet] 
an evet; a small lizard. They are supposed to be appropri¬ 
ated some to the land, and some to the water. 

NE' WTON, a town in Lancashire, with a market on Sa¬ 


turday, 5 miles N. of Warrington. The canal from St. Helen’s 
to the Mersey passes near this place. It is 190 miles N. W. 
of London. Population 2139. 

NE'WTOWN, (alias Newn,) a town of Montgomeryshire, in 
North Wales, with a marketon Saturday. It is 177 miles W. 
N. W. of London. Population 4550. 

NEWTON-A RROT, a town of Devonshire. Market on 
Wednesday. 186 miles S. W. of London. Population 1311. 

NE' YI.AND, or Nayland, a town in Suffolk, with a market 
on Friday. It is 57 miles N. E. of Ixmdon. Pupul. 1017. 

NEXT, a. [the superlative of near, next. Sax.] nearest, 
applied to place. Immediately succeeding, applied to orde r. 
Nearest in degree. 

N EXT, ad. at the time or turn immediately succeeding. 

Nl'AS, a. [amis, Fr.] simple, silly, foolish. 

NIB, s. [neb, the face, Sax. nebhe, the bill, Belg.] the bill 
or beak of a bird; the point of any thing, as that of a pen. 

To NIB, v. a. to cut the point of a pen. 

Nl'BBED, a. having a point; having its point cut. 

To Nl'BBLE, v. a. to bite by little at a time; to eat slowly ; 
to bite as a fish does the bait. Neuterly, to bite at. Figura¬ 
tively, to carp at or find fault with. 

Nl'BBLEK, *. one that bites by little at a time. 

NICARA'GUA, a maritime province of Mexico, having 
Honduras on the N. the North Sea on the E. Costa Rica on 
the S. E. and the South Sea on the S. W. It is' about 400 
miles long, and 120 broad. The air is wholesome and tem¬ 
perate, aud the soil fertile, producing vast quantities of sugar, 
cochineal, and fine chocolate. 

NICE, an ancient, arid considerable sea-port, on the con¬ 
fines of France and Italy, capital of a country of the same name, 
under the protection of the king of Sardinia. It was conquer¬ 
ed by the French, but restored in 1815. It is very agreeably 
situated on a sharp rock, with a strong citadel, at the me utii 
of the river Pagliou, 83 miles S. by W. of Turin, and 83 E. of 
Aix. Lat. 43. 42. N. Ion. 7. 23. E. 

NICE, a. | near, soft, Sax.) accurate in judgment to minute 
exactness and culpable delicacy; delicate; scrupulously 
captions ; squeamish ; refined. 

NI CELY, ad. in such a manner as discovers the greatest 
accuracy, delicateness, and the most scrupulous exactness. 

Nl'CENESS,*. the quality of being minutely exact, super¬ 
fluously delicate, and excessively scrupulous. 

NTCETY, s. minute accuracy of thought or performance; 
squeamishness; minute observance, or critical exactness; 
delicate and cautious treatment; effeminacy. In the plural, 
dainties or delicacies in eating. 

NICIIFI, s. [Fr.] a hollow in which a statue may be placed. 

NICK, s. [niche, the twinkling of the eye. Tout.] that 
exact point of time in which a thing is most proper or conve¬ 
nient to be done; a notch cut in any thing; a lucky cast; a 
score or reckoning. 

To NICK, v. a. to hit; to touch luckily; to perform at 
that point of time which is most proper and convenient; to 
cut in nicks or notches; to suit like tallies cut in notches; to 
defeat or cozen; to disappoint by some trick. 

NI'CKNAME, s. a name given to a person or body of men 
in scoff and contempt. 

To NI'CKNAME, v. a. to call by some reproachful name. 

To Nl'CTATE, v. n. [nicio, Lat.] to wink. 

NIDE, s. [tiidits, Lat.] a brood; as, a nide of phea¬ 
sants. 

Nl'DGET, s. [aiding, Sax.] a term with which a person was 
formerly branded, who did not repair to the royal standard in 
times of danger; a coward. 

NIDIFICA'TION,*. [wtdj^eatio, Lat.] the act of building 
nests. 
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NIDORO'SlTY, s'. belching, attended with the taste of un¬ 
digested roast-meat. 

NI'DOHOUS, a. [from mV/or, Lat.] resembling the smell 
or taste of roasted meat. 

NlDlfLA'TION, s. [from nidulor, tat.] the time of remain¬ 
ing in the nest. 

NIECE, s. [Fr.] the daughter of a brother or Rister. 

NI GER, a river, one of the largest in Africa ; rises with 
an eastern course, between lat. 10. and 11. N. Ion. 5. and 
0. W. Mungo Park traced the Niger to Silla, about 420 
miles from its source, and the enterprizing Lander discovered 
that it afterwards took a S. 1£. direction, and entered the 
ocean by a della of many streams, at the gulf of Benin. 

NI'GGARD, *. [nivgg'r, Is!.] a person who gives or spends 
little, or with unwillingness. 

NIGGARD, a. sordid; avaricious; parsimonious; spar¬ 
ing; wary. 

NI'GGARDISH, a. somewhat inclined to avarice or parsi¬ 
mony. 

NIGGARDLINESS, s. avarice; sordid parsimony. 

NI'GGAHDI.Y, a. avaricious; sparing; wary. 

Nl'GGARDLY, ad. in a sparing or grudging-manner. 

NIGH, (the gh in this word and its following derivatives 
is mute in pronunciation ; as ni, nily, &c.) prep, [ngh. Sax.] 
not far from. Synov. Twill leave it to the decision of the 
curious, whether or no the word near is not a corruption of 
nig her, the comparative of nigh. Be this as it may, near, 
in my opinion, implies a less distance than nigh. Thus f 
should say. When we come nigh to such a place, we shall be 
near home: The nig her the enemy, the nearer the danger. 
As a farther proof of this, speaking of the close ties of kindred, 
we. use the. word near in preference to that of nigh, as implying 
•t less distance or greater degree of consanguinity between the 
two persons. Thus, my brother’s child is my near relation, or 
is nearly related to me. 

NIGII, ad. at no great distance; a place not. far o(T. 

NIGH, a. near, at no great distance. Allied closely by 
blood, applied to kindred. 

Nl'GIILY, ad. nearly; within a little. 

NIGH NESS, s . nearness; proximity. 

NIGHT, (this word, and its following compounds and deri¬ 
vatives, is pronounced with the gh mute; as, nit, nithj, 
nitingale, &e.) s. \niht. Sax.] the time when the sun is below 
our horizon. Much used in composition. 

TO-NIGHT, ad. this night. 

NI'GHTOAP,a cap worn in bed, or in undress. 

NI'GIITGROW, s. a bird that cries in the night. 

NI'GHTDOG, s. a dog that hunts in the night. Used by 
deer-stealers. 

NIGHTDRESS, s. a dress worn at night. 

NTGUTKD, a. blind. “His nig hied life.” Shah. Black. 

“ Gust thy nighted colour off." Slink. 

Nl'GHTFARING, s. travelling in the night. 

NI'GllTFOUNDERED, a. distressed for want of knowing 
the wav in the night. 

N i'GHTHAO, s. a witch, supposed to wander in the night. 

NIGHTINGALE,*, [from night and galan, to sing. Sax.] 
a small bird that sings in the night, and remarkable for its me¬ 
lody ; a word of endearment. 

NI'GHTLY, ad. in the night; by night; everynight. 

NI’OHTLY, a. done or acting by night. 

NIGHTMAN,.*, one who cleanses jakes, or carries away 
their ordure by night. 

NI GHTMARE, s. See Mare and Incubus. 

Nl'GHTPIECE, s. a picture, so coloured as to be supposed 
to he seen by candle-light, not by day-light; a description of 
some scene in the night. 


NI'GHTRAIL, s. [tegl, Sax. and night] a cover thrown 
over the dress by night to keep it clean. 

Nl'GHTRULE, s. a tumult in the night. “ What nightrule 
now.” Shah. 

NIGHTSHADE, s. [niht, seada, Sax.] a plant of two kinds, 
one called the common, and the other deadly. 

NI GHTS!! I NI NG, a. glittering or shining by night. 

Nl'GHTWALKER, s. one who roves in the night upon ill 
designs; a prostitute. 

nTgHTWAUD, a. approaching towards night. 

Nl'GHTWATClI, s. a part or time of night distinguished by 
a change of the watch. 

NIGRESCENT, «. [nigreseens, Lat.] growing black; ap¬ 
proaching to blackness. 

NIGRIFICA'TJON, s. [niger and facia, Lat.] the act of 
making black. 

Ni nths, or NI'CHILS, in Law, issues which the sheriff 
savs are nothing worth and illeviable, from the insufficiency of 
the parties that should pay them. 

NUU'LITY, s. [niliilite, Fr. from nihilnm, Lat.] nothing¬ 
ness ; the state or quality of being nothing. 

NILE, a great river of Africa, with rises in the moun¬ 
tains of Abyssinia, called the Mountains of the Moon, near 
the village of Geesh, in hit. 10. 59. N. Ion. 36. 55. E. In 
some parts of this river there are rocks, whence the water fulls 
several feet, and these are called the cataracts of the Nile. It 
overflows regularly every year, from the 15th of June to the 
17th of September, when it begins to decrease. The fertility 
of Egypt depends upon the overflowing of the Nile; and they 
reckon it will be a bad year when it is less than 14 cubits, and 
above 18; but that 16 is the proper height; and when this 
happens, they make public rejoicings throughout the Della. 
This inundation of the Nile is caused by the periodical rains 
which fall every year between the tropics, and more particular¬ 
ly in Abyssinia.—Off the mouth of this river, August 2,1798, 
Sir Horatio (afterwards Lord) Nelson, took, or destroyed, a 
French fleet of 13 sail of the line and 2 frigates. The British 
fleet consisted of thirteen 74 gun ships and one of 50 guns; 
in the French line of battle were one of 120 guns, L’Oricnt, 
Adm. Brueys, burnt and blown up; 3 of 80 guns, 9 of 74, and 
4 frigates. The French armament was directed against Egypt, 
where Bonaparte had previously landed with a considerable 
military force. 

To Nil.!., ». a. [nillan, Sax.] to reject; to refuse. 

NILL, s. the shining sparks of brass in trying and melting 
the ore. 

To N1M, v. a. [nemen , Belg.] to take; to take up hastily. 
In Cant Language, to steal. 

Nl'MBLE, a. [nvman, tractable, Sax.] moving or acting 
with quickness or swiftness. 

NI'MBI.ENF.SS, s. the quality of acting or moving with 
swiftness or quickness. 

N1' MBLFAV 1TTF.D, a. too quick in displaying one’s own 
wit and eloquence. 

NI MBLY, ad. in a quick, swift, or active manner. 

NI'MMEll, s. [See Nim] a thief; a pilferer. 

NI NCOMPOOP, s. [a corruption of the Lat. non compos] 
a fool or silly person. 

NINE, a. [niun, Goth.] a number consisting of one more 
than eight, or one less than ten. 

Nl'NEFOLl), a. nine times. 

NI NEPINS, *. a play wherein nine pieces of wood are set 
in a square in three rows, and knocked down with a bowl. 

NINETEE'N, a. a number consisting of nine and ten added 
together. 

NINETEENTH, a. next to the eighteenth, or eighteen 
beyond the first. 
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NI'NETIETH, a. the ordinal of ninety, or the tenth nine 
times told. 

NI'NETY, a. nine times ten. 

NI'NNY, s. [ nino, a child, Span.] a fool or simpleton. 

NI'NNYHAMMER, s. a simpleton or fool. 

NINTH, a. [negotha, Sax.] an ordinal, implying that a 
thing is the next in rank, order, or number, beyond the 
(ighth. 

To NIP, v. n. [nijpen, Belg.] to pinch off with the nails; 
to bite off with the teeth; to cut off by slight means; to blast; 
to pinch. 

NIP, s. a pinch with the nails or teeth; a small cut, a blast. 

NI'PPERS, s. an instrument to cut the nails with, some¬ 
what resembling pincers. 

NTPP1NGLY, ad. with bitter sarcasm. 

NI'PPLE, s. [nypclc, Sax.] the teat, which infants, &c. 
take into their mouths when sucking. 

NITPLEWORT, s. a plant with yellow terminating blos¬ 
soms, and slender fruit-stalks, very much branched, called 
also dock-cresses. 

NISI PKl'US, s. [I.at.] a judicial writ, so called from the 
first words in it, Nisi apud talem locum prius venerint i. e. 
“ uidess the justice, to take the assizes, come to such a place 
before that dayby means of which all easy pleas may be 
tiicd in the country, before justices of assize; it is directed to 
the sheriff to cause men to be impannelled to determine the 
cause there, in order to ease the county, by saving the parties, 
jurors, and witnesses, the charge and trouble of attending at 
Westminster. 

NIT, s. [AntVn, Sax.] the egg of a louse or small animal. 

NTTENCY, s. [nitentiu, I.at.] lustre; clear brightness; 
endeavour; spring to expand itself: “ Nitency to fly wider 
open.” Boyle. 

XI Til), a. [nil id us, Lat.] bright; shining. “ A clean and 
nil id yellow.” Boyle. 

NITRE, s. [nitre, Fr. nitrtiin, I.at.] a crystalline, pellucid, 
and somewhat whitish substance, of ah acrid bitterish taste, 
impressing the sensation of a remarkable coldness upon the 
tongue, and properly called saltpetre. Though, by means of 
fire, it affords an acid spirit, yet in its crude state, it contains 
no acidity at all. The earth from which it is made, in Persia, 
and the East Indies, is a kind of yellowish marl, found in the 
bare cliffs on the sides of hills exposed to the northern and 
eastern winds. 

NITROUS, a. [nitreux, Fr.] impregnated with nitre; con¬ 
sisting of nitre. 

NITRY, a. impregnated with or consisting of nitre. 

NITTY, a. abounding in nits, or the eggs of lice. 

Nl'VAL, a. [nivalis, Lat.] abounding with snow. 

NIVEOUS, a. [niveus, Lat.] snowy; resembling snow. 

NI'ZY, s. a simpleton; a dunce, A low word. “ True critics 
laugh, and bid the trifling nizy go read Quintilian.” Anon. 

NO, ad. [na, Sax.] a word used to signify denial, refusal, 
and resolution not to do or consent. Sometimes it is used to 
confirm a former negative. “ Never more this hand shall 
combat— No, let the Grecian powers.” Dryd. Some¬ 
times it strengthens a negative that follows it. “ No, not 
the bow which so adorns the skies.” Waller. In a period 
which consists of several negative sentences, it is placed in the 
first, and is answered by nor in the following ones; as, “ No, 

I will not; nor am I able, if I would.” 

NO, a. not any; none. It generally is placed in the first 
sentence of a negative period, and answered by nor in the 
subsequent sentences. No man, nor woman, nor child, nor 
beast." 

To NOBI'LITATE, v. a. [nobilito, Lat.] to make noble; to 

ennoble. 


NOBI'LITY, s. [nobililas, Lat.] antiquity and dignity of 
family; the chief persons of a kingdom, or those who, by their 
honours and titles, are exalted above the commons ; dignity; 
grandeur; greatness. 

NO'RLE, a. [nobilis, Lat.] of an ancient and splendid fa¬ 
mily; belonging to the peerage; great; worthy; illustrious; 
exalted; elevated; sublime; magnificent; stau.ly; pomp¬ 
ous, or becoming a nobleman. “ A noble parade.” Figura¬ 
tively, free; generous ; liberal. 

NO'BLE, s. a peer, or one of high rank. In Coinage, a 
piece of money, valued at 6s. 8d. 

NO BLEMAN, s. one who, by birth, office, or patent, is 
above a commoner. 

NO'BLENESS, s. the quality which denominates anything 
or person great, worthy, generous, magnanimous, or above the 
vulgar; splendour of desecut or pedigree. 

NOBLE'SS, s. [tioblcssv, Fr.] nobility; the collective body 
of nobles or noblemen. 

NO'BLY, ad. of an ancient family, applied to descent; in a 
manner worthy of a person of ancient birth, high office, and 
lofty sentiments; in a magnificent and splendid manner. 

NO'BODY, s. not any one ; no one. 

NO'CENT, a. [nocr ns, Lat.] guilty; criminal; hurtful: 
mischievous. 

NOCTA'MBUI.O, s. [from ?io.c and ambulo, Lat.] one who 
walks in the night in his sleep. 

NOC'ITDIAL, a. [from nox and dies, I.at.] containing or 
consisting of a night and a day. 

NOCTIFERO US, a. [from nox and J'tro, Lat.] bringing 
night. 

NOC1TVAGANT, a. [uocUiayus, Lat.] wandering in the 
night. 

NO'CTUAllY, s. [from nox, Lat.] an account of what 
passes by night. 

NO'CTURN, s. [from nocturnus, Lat.] an office of devo¬ 
tion performed in the night. 

NOCTU'RNAL, a. [nocturnus, Lat.] nightly; in the 
night. 

NOCTU'RNAL s. an instrument by which observations 
are made in the night. 

To NOD, v. n. [nod, Brit.] to decline or bend down the 
head with a quick motion; to make a short or slight bow; 
to bend downwards by a quick motion; to give a sign by 
bending the bead downwards ; to be drowsy. 

NOD, s. a quick motion of the head downwards. A mo¬ 
tion made with the head as a sign, or to shew assent; the 
motion of the head in drowsiness; a slight how. 

NODA'TION, s. [from nodo, Lat.] the state of being knot¬ 
ted, or act of making knots. 

NO'DDER, s. one who makes nods. 

NO'DDI.K, s. [Imol, Max.] the head, used in contempt. 

NO'DDIr, s. [naudin, Fr.] a fool, an idiot. 

NODE, s. [noilus, Lat.] a knot; a knob; a swelling on a 
bone. In Astronomy, applied to the two points wherein the 
orbits of the moon or planets intersect the ecliptic. 

NODOSITY, s. |from nodosus, Lat.] a complication, or 
something in the nature of a knot. 

NO'DUS, a. [nodosus, Lat.] knotty, or full of knots. 

NO'DULE, s. [nodutus, Lat.] a small knot. 

NO'GGEN, a. hard; rough; harsh. “ lie put. on a hard, 
coarse, noyyen shirt of Pe-ulreTs.” Escape of Kiny Charles. 

NO'GGiN, s. [nossel, Tout.] a small wooden vessel. 

NO'GGINO, s. in Building, a partition framed of timber 
scanlliugs, with the interstices filled up by bricks. 

NOISE, s. [noise, Fr.] any kin l of sound, generally applied 
to thut made by brutes or inanimate bodies, and implying ex¬ 
cessive loudness ; an outcry, clamour, or boasting. 
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To NOISE, v. n. to sound loud, or so as to be heard at a 
great distance. Actively, to spread by rumour or report; 
generally followed by abroad. 

NOl'SEFUL, a. loud, clamorous. 

NOI'SELESS, a. silent, or without sound. 

NOI'SINESS, s. loudness of sound; loud clamour by 
importunity. 

NOl'SOME, a. [noioso, Ital.] noxious; unwholesome; 
offensive; disgusting. 

NOl'SOMELY, ad. with such a stench or steam as is offen¬ 
sive and unwholesome. 

NOl'SOMENESS, s. the quality of occasioning disgust. 
NOI'SY, a. sounding loud; clamorous. 

NO LI ME TA'NUERE, s. [Lat. do not touch me] a can¬ 
cerous swelling, exasperated by applications; a plant of the 
sensitive kind. 

NOLI'TION, s. [nolitio, Lat.] the act of refusing or rejecting, 
opposed to volition. 

NOLI., s. [lino/, Sax.] a head; a noddle. 

NO'MANCY, s. [nomancc, Fr. from nonun, Lat. and pavniri, 
Gr.] the art of foretelling the fate or fortune of a person from 
the letters which compose his name. 

NO'MBLES, s. the entrails of deer. 

NOMENCLA'TOIt, s. [Lat. nonunehileur, Fr.] one who 
calls persons or things by their proper names. 

NOMENCLATURE, [nomcnclntcnr, Fr. name nchtfnra, 
Lat.] the act of telling the names of persons or tilings ; a vo¬ 
cabulary or dictionary. 

NO'MINAL, a [nominulis , Lat.] referring to names rather 
than things ; not real; merely titular. 

NO'MiNALLY, ad. byname; with respect to its name; 
titularly. 

To NO'MINATE, v. n. [nomino, Lat.] to name; to mention 
by name; to entitle.; to set down, or appoint by name. 
NOA1INATKLY, ad. particularly. 

NOMINATION, [nomination, I ; ’r.] the act of mentioning 
by name; the power of appointing by name. 

NO'.Vff.V.VTIVK, s. [nominntij', Fr. nominatirns, Lit.] in 
Grammar, the tirst ease of all declinable nouns, whence all the 
other cases are derived; it is placed before a verb personal, 
and is called by grammarians the right ease, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the others, which are termed ohligin: ones. 

NON, ud. [Lat.] an inseparable particle, which signifies, 
when joined to words, the absence or denial of what they 
would imply, if it were not joined to them. 

NO'NAGE, s. in Law, generally signifies all the time a per¬ 
son continues under the age of 21; but, in a special sense, it 
is all the time a person is under the age of 14. 

NOX.VTTE'NDANCE, s. the not giving personal attend¬ 
ance. 


refusal to conform to the forms used in the established 

W °NO'NDESCRIPT, s. any natural production thut has not 
been described. 

NONE, s. [ne ane, Sax.] not one, or any; no. Tis none 

other." Nothing. .. . . . . 

NONENTITY, s. nonexistence; a thing that docs not exist. 
NONEXISTENCE, s. the state of not existing; a thing 


without existence. . - , . 

NONJU'IIING, a. [from non and juro, Lut.J belonging to 

those English who will not swear allegiance to the Hanoverian 

fa *NON.lU'ROR, s. one who imagines that James II. was un¬ 
justly deposed, and therefore refuses to swear allegiance to 
any of the family who have succeeded him in the English 

throne. . 

NONNATURALS, s. [without a singular] such tilings us 

being neither naturally constitutive nor destructive, do, not¬ 
withstanding, both preserve and destroy in eeitain eiieuiu- 
stauces: these, physicians call the air, meat, and ilrin/i, sluji 
and watching, motion and rest, retention and excretion, anil 
the passions of the mi ni. 

NONPAREIL, s. [Fr.] matchless excellence. A kind of 
apple. A small kind of punting type, with which small liibl. s 
and Common Prayers are usually printed. 

NO'NPUJS, s. [ho« and pins, Lat ] a state of perplexity, in 
which a person cannot either do or s.iy more. 

T 0 NO'NELL'S, e. n. to confound or perplex, so that the 
mind is at a stand, and cannot, proceed, and the p; 1 s 1.11 ivnm.l 
either speak or do any more. 

NON RE'S ID KNCE, s. the act of not residing on an eccle¬ 
siastical beniliee. , 

NONRESIDENT, s. one who neglects to live m lus parish, 

applied to clergymen. 

NONRESI'STANCE, s. the principle of not opposing the 
king in any case; ready obedience to a superior. 

NO'NSENsE, s. unmeaning 01 ungrammatical language; 
trifles, or tilings of no importance. 

NONSENSICAL, «. without meaning. 

NO NS E'NSICALN ESS, s. the quality of ha. mg no 


meaning. 

NONSO'LVENT, s. one who cannot pay his debts. 

NONSO'LVENT, a. who cannot pay his debts. 

NONSOLU TION, s. failure of explaining. 

To NO'NSUIT, v. n. to set aside, an action at law, on ac¬ 
count of some error in the plaintiff’s proceedings. 

NO'NSUIT, s. the dropping or renouncing ot a smt or action, 
upon the discovery of some error in the plainliil s manage¬ 
ment, or his being absent from court when called upon to h o 
the verdict, or being not ready for trial on the swearing oi the 


NONCE, s. [from once] purpose.; design. Not in use. 

NONCOMPLl'ANCE, s. refusal to comply with any 
request. 

NON CO MPOS MENTIS, s. in Law, is used to denote 
a person’s not lining of a sound memory and understanding. 
Of these persons there are four different kinds; an idiot, a 
mod man, a lunatic who has lucid intervals, and a drunkard, 
who deprives himself of reason by his own act and deed. 
In all these eases, except the last, one that is non coni/xis 
mentis shall not lose his life for felony or murder; but the 
drunkard can have no indulgence on account of the loss of 
bis reason ; for, in the eye of the 1 iw. Ids drunkenness does 
not extenuate, but aggravate his offence. 

NONCONFORMIST, s. one who refuses to join the 
established worship. Principally applied to protestant dis¬ 
senters. 

NONCONFORMITY, s. the act of refusing compliance; 


jury. . 

NOO'DLE, s. a fool; a simpleton. 

NOOK, s. [rcnhocch, Tent.] a corner; a covert made by 
an angle or intersection. 

NOON, s. [non, Sax.] the middle hour of the day; twelve; 
the time when the sun’s centre is in the meridian. 

NOO'NDAY, s. mid-day. 

NOO NDAY, a. about noon; meridional. 

NOO NTIDE, s. [non-tide. Sax.] mid-day 

NOO'NTIDE, n. about noon. 

NOOSE, s. a running knot, which the more it is drawn 
binds the faster; a snare. 

To NOOSE, v. a. to tic or catch in a noose; to entrap. 

NOO'TKA SOUND. See King Georges Sound. 

NOPE, s. a bird called a bulfiuch or red tail. 

NOR, cop/, [nee and or. Sax.] a particle used in the second 
branch of a negative proposition. In Poetry, it is sometimes 
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used in the first branch for neither. “ I nor love mvsoJf nor 
thee.” Ben Jonson. 

NO'RFOLK, a county of England, in the bishopric of 
Norwich, bounded on the north and east by the German 
ocean; by Suffolk on the south; and by Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire on the west. It is divided into 30 hundreds, 
has 33 market-towns, the city of Norwich its capital, and 660 
parishes, and sends 4 members to parliament. The number 
of its inhabitants is ISO,30/5 males, and 200,749 females. No 
county has a greater share of river and sea navigation. The 
manufactures of Norfolk are chiefly worsted, woollens, and 
silks. Its principal rivers are the Great Ouse, Nen, Little 
Ouse, Wavoney, Yare, and Hare. 

NO'lUtKY, or NOR RO Y, s. the title of the third king 
at arms. His jurisdiction lies on the N. side of the river 
Trent. 

NORTH, s. [north, Sax.] one of the four cardinal points. 
The point opposite to the sun when he is in the meridian. 

NORTH, a. situated to the north; northern. 

NORTHALLERTON, a town in Yorkshire, which sends 
one member to parliament, and has a market on Wednesday. 
Distant 224 miles from London. Population 5118. 

NORTHAMPTON, the county-town of Northampton¬ 
shire, with a market on Saturday. It has several churches, 
and the great one, called Allhallows, stands in the middle 
of the town, and is adorned with a handsome portico. It 
was in a great measure destroyed by a fire in 1675, but 
was soon rebuilt, with a handsome spacious market place; 
and, in general, is a well-built handsome town, where the 
assizes are kept, as well as the quarter-sessions, and sends 
two members to parliament. It has the title, of an earldom, 
a crood free-scliool, two alms-houses, an infirmary, and a gaol. 
It had, in 1831,15351 inhabitants : and is 66 miles N. W. by 
N. of London. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, an inland county, bounded 
on the E. by Huntingdonshire, with a part of Bedfordshire 
and Buckinghamshire: on the N. by Leicestershire and 
Rutlandshire; on the W. by Warwickshire, and on the S. 
by Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire. It contains 136 
parishes, 13 market towns, and sends 4 members to parlia¬ 
ment. The principal rivers are, the Ouse, the Nen, the 
Welland, the Clierwell, and the Learn. It is a healthful 
sporting country, containing a great number of gentlemen's 
seats; and the soil is fertile in corn and grass. Its inhabit¬ 
ants in 1831, 179,276. 

NORTHEAST, s. [nordcst, Teul.] the point between the 
north and the east. 

NO’RTHERLY, «. being towards the north. 

NO'RTIIKRN, a. in the north. 

NORTHING, s. in Navigation, the difference of latitude 
which a ship makes in sailing towards the north. 

NO'RTII STAR, s. the polestar, or the last star in the con¬ 
stellation named the Little Bear. 

NORTHU'MBERLANJ), a county of England, 74 miles 
in length and 45 in breadth, bounded on the K. by the ocean; 
on the. W. by Cumberland and part of Scotland ; on the S. by 
the county of Durham, and on the N. by the river Tweed, 
which separates it from Scotland. It contains 460 parishes, 

12 maket-towns, and sends 4 members to parliament. The 
air is sharp, and very cold in the winter, from the snow lying 
on the tops of the hills, which are at a distance from the sea. 
But the land on the sea-coast is plain and fruitful, and the 
great plenty of coals that this county produces is generally 
known. This county is well watered by rivers, the principal 
of which are the. Tyne, Tweed, Coquet, and Alne. Alnwick 
is the county town. This county contained in 1831, 222,912 
inhabitants. 
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NO'RTHWARD, a. towards the north. 

NORTHWARD, or NORTHWARDS, ad. towards the 
north. 

NO'RTHWEST, s. the point, or rhumb, in the middle 
between the north and west. 

NORTHWI'CH, a town in Cheshire, having a market on 
Friday. It is seated at the conflux of the rivers Dane and 
Weaver, and is chiefly celebrated for its brine pits and 
lucrative salt pits. The stratum of salt lies about 40 yards 
deep, and some of them are hollowed into the form of a 
temple. The descent is through a dome, the roof supported 
by rows of pillars about two yards thick, and several in 
height; and when illuminated by a sutlieient. number of 
candles, they make a most magnificent appearance. The 
fossil salt is generally yellow, and scmipcllucid, sometimes 
debased with a dull greenish earth ; and is often found, but 
in small quautitits, quite clear and colourless. It is 174 
miles N. W. of London. Population 1481. 

NO'RTII WIND, s. the wind that blows from the north. 

NORTON, or Chippimj-Norton, a town of Oxfordshire, 
with manufactures for horse clothing and harrateens. It is 
situated on the great post road between Worcester and Ox¬ 
ford, 12 miles S. W. of Banbury, and 73 N. W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. Population 26,37. 

NORWAY, a country of Europe, situated between 4 and 
30 degrees E. Ion. and between 58 and 72 deg. N. lat. 
bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the N. and W.; by Sweden, 
Lapland, and other provinces of Sweden, .oil the E.; and by 
the sea called Cateirate and Seliugdrae on the S. It is a cold 
barren country, formerly subject to Denmark ; but in 1811 
was ceded to Sweden. The population is only one million. 

NORWICH, an ancient, large, and populous city of Nor¬ 
folk, seated on the river Yare, which runs through it. and i- 
navigable hence to Yarmouth without loeks. It h..s a stat'-ly 
ancient castle, on a hill, which commands a line view of the 
city: this castle is the shiie-liousc of the county, and the 
county gaol; the assizes for the city being held at the Guiin- 
liall. Norwich lias a good public library, a city and county 
hospital, a luftv market-house of free-stone, and a bridiwill 
built of flints, remarkable for being beautifully cut into icguiai 
little squares, without, any visible ecnii nt. it had foiiucrlv 
58 parochial churches, besides monasteries ; and has now 36 
churches, besides the cathedral, chapels, and dissenting 
meeting-houses. It is computed that stubs, such as damasks, 
camlets, black and white crapes, to the amount ot a million, 
arc annually manufactured here. Norwich has 12 gates, and 
6 bridges over the Yare. Population 61,110; ami elects 
two representatives. it is well supplied with provisions, 
and is 43 miles N. of Ipswich, and 109 N. K. by N. of Lou¬ 
don. Markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday. 

NOSE, s. [misu, or nosn, Sax.] that part of a human body 
which is prominent in the middle of the face, and is the oigun 
of smelling, and the ununctory of the brain. The e nd of any 
thing which is perforated or hollow. “The nose of a bellows.” 
Scent, or the power of distinguishing or discovering by the 
smell. “ We are not offended with a dog for having a better 
nose than his master.” Collier. To load l»i the nose, signifies 
to drag by force, alluding to the manner of leading a bear, by 
means of a ring fixed to his nose ; to have so much ii.lltn nee 
over a person as to make him do what you please. 'Jo thrust 
ones nose into the nj/hirs r f another, is to concern ourselves 
with the affairs of others without being invited, or to be. oflici- 
ous, ora busybody. To put one’s nose out of joint, is to 
deprive us of the affections of another. 

NOSEGAY, s. a hunch of flowers. 

NO'SEI.KSS, a. without a nose; having no smell. 

NO'Sl.E, noz-zle, s. [a dimininutive of nose] the extiemity 
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of a dung which is hollow; as, “ the nosle of a pair of bel¬ 
lows. 

NOSO'LOGY, s. [vo<roc and X6yoc, Or.] the doctrine of 
diseases; otherwise called Pathology. 

NOSOPOE'TIC, a. [r6tro c, irou'w, Or.] producing dis¬ 
eases. 

NOSTRIL, s. [nos, Is!, and thryl, a hole, Sax.] the hollow 
or cavity of the nose. 

NOSTRUM, s. [Lat. it is our own] a medicine not made 
public with respect to its ingredients. 

NOT, ad. [we aught, Sax. met, Belg.] a particle used in 
denoting denial and refusal; in a negative proposition it is 
placed in the first branch, and is answered by nor. Svnon. 
Not barely expresses the negation; wo strengthens, and seems 
to affirm it. The first often denies the thing in part only, or 
with limitation; the second denies it always absolutely, wholly, 
and without reserve. Thus we say, he has not money, he 
has not patience; meaning he is not overburdened with either: 
but when we say he has no money, he has no patience, we 
would be understood to say ho has none at all. It is on ac¬ 
count of this limitation that the word not is generally used in 
company with those words that, mark either the degree, or 
quality, or quantity; such as much, veiiy, one, and the 
like. There is not, commonly, much money to be found in 
the possession of men of letters. The major part of those who 
frequent divine service are not very devout. It often happens 
that he, who has not one single penny in his pocket, is much 
happier than many rich men. 

NOTABLE, a. [ notabilis , Lat.] remarkable; w'orthy of no¬ 
tice ; careful; bustling. 

NOTABLENESS, s. the quality of deserving notice. 

NOTABLY, ad. in a remarkable manner; in a manner that 
deserves notice. 

NOTARIAL, a. taken by a notary. 

NOTARY, a. [notarius, Lat.] a person or scrivener who 
takes notice of any particulars which concern the public, and 
frames short drafts of contracts, obligations, charter-parties, 
&c. A notary public is one who publicly attests deeds, in 
order to make them authentic in other nations, and is princi¬ 
pally employed by merchants in noting or making a mark on 
such bills as are refused to be paid, and in making protests 
on that account. 

NOTATION, s. [notatio, Lat.] the act of describing any 
thing by figures and letters. In Arithmetic and Algebra, the 
method how to write down numbers by figures and letters, 
and to declare their value when so described. 

NOTCH, s. [nocchia, Ital.] a nick or nollow cut in any 
thing. 

To NOTCH, v. a. to cut info small hollows. 

NOTCH WEED, s. the herb orache. 

NOTE, s. [nota, Lat.] a mark or token; a notice; heed; 
reputation, fame, or character. Tune, applied to the voice, 
or instrumental music. A single sound, applied to music. 

A state of being observed; a short hint, or minute; an abbre¬ 
viation ; a short letter; an explanation at the bottom or in 
the margin of a book. A promissory note, is a writing under 
a person’s band, by which be engages to pay to another, or 
order, a sum of money. Nykok. Notes imply a shortness 
and precision; remarks, a choice and distinction; observations, 
something farfetched anti critical. 

To NOTE, t>. a. [nota, I.at.] to observe; to remark; to 
take notice of; to set down; to mention; to charge with a 
crime publicly. In Traffic, to have a bill witnessed by a 
notary public, that the person on whom it is drawn refuses to 
accept or pay it. In Music, to set down the characters used 
to express any tune. 

NOTEBOOK, s. a memorandum book. 


NOTED, a. remarkable; celebrated. • / •> ■ 

NOTER, s. one who takes notice of any tiling. 

NOTHING, s. [nothing, Scot] nonentity [ negation of 
being; that which has no existence; no other thing; no quan¬ 
tity or degree. 

NOTHINGNESS, s. non-existence; tiling of no value. 

NOTICE, s. [notice, Fr. notitia, Lat.] a remark made by 
attention and observation; heed; regard; information or intel¬ 
ligence. 

NOTIFICATION, s. [notification, Fr.] the act of making 
known; any thing represented by marks or symbolical cha¬ 
racters. 

To NOTIFY, v. a. [notifico, Lat.] to declare; to make 
known; to publish. 

NOTION, s. [notion, Fr. notio, Lat.] a thought; an idea or 
representation of any thing in the mind. 

NOTIONAL, a. imaginary; existing only in the mind or 
idea; visionary; fantastical. 

NATIONALLY, ad. in idea; mentally. 

NOTIONA'LITY, s. an empty or groundless opinion. 

NOTORIETY, s. [notorictc, Fr.] the quality of being uni¬ 
versally known, used in a bad sense. 

NOTO'RIOUS, a. [notorius, Lat.] publicly known; evident; 
generally in a bad sense. 

NOTORIOUSLY, ad. in a public, evident, or open 
manner. 

NOTO'RIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being universally or 
generally known. 

NO "/ TINGUAM, the county-town of Nottinghamshire, 
takes its name from the Saxon, Snottcngaham, or house of 
Dens, so railed from the spacious vaults dug in the rock, in 
which the ancient Britons are supposed to have resided. It 
is pleasantly seated on a rocky eminence, above the mea¬ 
dows bordering the Trent; on the highest part of which 
stands the castle, a largo, elegant, and noble palace, belong¬ 
ing to the duke of Newcastle, with a most extensive prospect. 

It is a large, populous, and handsome town, with a spa¬ 
cious market-place, and considered as one of the principal 
seats of the stocking manufacture; particularly of the finer 
kinds, as those of silk and cotton. It has also a manu¬ 
factory of glass and coarse earthenware, anil a considerable 
trade in malt. It contained in 1831, /iD.GSO inhabitants, 
and is IG miles E. of Derby, and 1*23 N. by W. of Lon¬ 
don. Markets on Wednesday and Saturday. Fairs oil 
Friday after January 13th, May 7th, Thursday before Easter, 
ami October 2d. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the N. by Yorkshire and Lincolnshire; on the Ji. by 
the latter county; on the S. by Leicestershire; and on the 
XV. by Derbyshire. Its greatest length is 43 miles; its 
greatest breadth about 20. It is divided into 8 hundreds, 
with 13 towns, 1G8 parishes, and 22/5,320 {Habitants, with 4 
county members. The principal rivers are the Trent anti 
Idle. Almost the whole of the middle and western parts of 
the county were formerly occupied by the extensive forest of 
Sherwood, which is the only royal forest N. of the Trent; 
but the wood has in many parts been cleared, and the ex¬ 
tent of tile forest much contracted. The chief products of 
this county are corn, malt, pit-eoal, of which there is great 
plenty, and a kind of stone somewhat like alabaster, but not 
so bard, which, when burnt, makes a plaster harder than that 
of Paris, with which the inhabitants generally plaster the 
floors of their upper rooms instead of boarding them. 
Their other commodities are malt, wool, liquorice, wood, fish, 
and fowl. Their manufactures chiefly consist in frame-work 
knitting, glass, and earthenware. The principal town is 
Nottingham. 
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NO'TWHEAT, s. a kind of unbearded wheat. 

NO'TUS, t. [lilt.] the south wind. 

NOTWITHSTANDING, conj. without any hindrance or 
obstruction. “ Their gratitude made them, notwithstanding 
his prohibition, proclaim the wonders.” Decay of Piety. 
Although. “ Notwithstanding it will weaken him." Addison. 
Nevertheless, however. “ They that honour the law, are not¬ 
withstanding to know.” Hooker. 

NO'VA SCOTIA. See Acadia. 

NOVATION, s. [novatio, Lat.] the introduction of some¬ 
thing new. 

NOVA'TOR, s. the introducer of something new. 

NO'VEL.'a. [novellus, Lat. nouvelle, Fr.) new; lately made 
or done; unusual. In the Civil Law, appendant to the code, 
and of later enaction. 

NO'VEL, s. [ nouvelle, Fr.] relation of an adventure or 
intrigue; a romance. In Jurisprudence, it is a term used for 
the constitutions of several emperors, viz. Justin, Tiberius II. 
Leo, and particularly Justinian; they were so called, either 
for their making a great alteration in the face of the an¬ 
cient law, or because made on new cases not yet consi¬ 
dered. 

NO'VELIST, s. an innovator; an assertor of something 
new; one who writes tales called novels. 

NO'VELTY, s. [nouveautc, Fr.] newness; the state of a 
thing unknown before. 

NOVE'MBER, s. [Lat.] the eleventh month of the year, 
reckoning January the first. November is drawn in a garment 
of changeable green, and black on his head. 

NO'VENARY, s. [novenarins, Lat.] a number or collection 
consisting of nine. 

NOVE'RCAL, a. [novercalis, Lat.] like a step-mother. 
Figuratively, cruel, or wanting the tenderness of a natural 
mother. 

NOUGHT, nawt, s. [»e auht, Sax. See Naught] not 
anything; nothing. To set at naught, signifies to slight, 
disregard, scorn. 

NO'VICR, s. [novice, Fr. novilivs, Lat..] one not acquainted 
with any thinga fresh man; one in the rudiments of any 
thing; one who is entered into a religious house, but has not 
taken the vow. 

NOVI'CIATE, s. [noviriat, Fr.] the state of a novice; the 
time in which the first rudiments of any science are taught; 
the time spent in a religious house by way of trial, before 
taking the vow. 

NO'VITY, s. [novitns, Lat.] newness; novelty. 

NOUN, s. [noun, old Fr. nomen , Lat.] a word by which any 
thing, quality, or accident, is expressed. 

To NOU'RISII, (the o is mute in pron. this word and its 
derivatives; as nitrrish, nitrrisher, niirriture, &c.) v. a. 
[ nourrier, Fr.] to increase or support, by food ; to maintain; 
to encourage or foment; to train up or educate. Neulcrly, 
to gain nourishment. Seldom used in this last sense. 

NOU'RISHABLE, a. capable of affording nourishment; 
capable of increasing the growth, or supporting strength; 
capable of having its growth or strength supported by food. 

NOU'RISHER, s. the person who supports or maintains; 
the thing which increases growth or strength. 

NOURISHMENT, s. [nourissement, Fr.] that which is 
given or received in order to promote the growth, or support 
the strength of a person or thing; nutrition; supply ol ne¬ 
cessaries. 

NOU'RITURE, s. [nourrilure, Fr.] education; institution. 

NOW, ad. [n«, Sax.] at this time; a little while ago; but. 
When beginning several branches of a sentence, it implies 
the present time in the first, and another time in the subse¬ 
quent branches. In familiar speech, it implies the present 


state of a thing. Now and then, implies at different times. 
Synon. The doing of a thing now expresses the taking it 
in hand at the very instant: instantly, immediately, and 
presently, expresses a time farther and farther oif. Instantly, 
implies without any perceptible intervention of time; imme¬ 
diately means without delay; and by presently is understood 
soon after. 

NOW, s. the present moment. 

NO'WADAYS, ad. in the present age. 

NO'WED, a. [nouf, Fr.] knotted; inwreatlicd. “ Dan 
a serpent nowed." Brown. 

NO'WHERE, ad. [nowhter, Sax.] not in any place. 

NO'WISE, ad. [no and wise, Belg.] not in any manner 
or degree. Sometimes written noways. 

NO'XIOUS, a. [norms, Lat.] hurtful; destructive; un¬ 
wholesome. In Law, guilty, or liable to punishment. 

NO'XIOUSLY, ad. hurtlully; in such a manner as to he 
pernicious. 

NO'XIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being hurtful, mis¬ 
chievous, destructive, or unwholesome. 

NO'Zl.E, s. [a diminutive of nose] the nose, snout, or end 
of any hollow thing. See Nosi.e. 

NU'BIA, or Seminar, a kingdom of Africa, having Egypt 
on the N.; the Red Sea and part of Abyssinia on the E.; 
and Tagua, Gaoga, and the desert of Gotham, on the W. 
The soil and produce of this country are saitl to he neatly 
the same with those of Abyssinia, which is contiguous to it. 
But wc have very little knowledge either of the country or 
inhabitants. The principal towns known to Europeans are 
Seminar and Dangola. 

To NU'BBLE, r. a. [properly knobble ] to bruise with the 
fist. 

NU BILE, a. [nubitis, Lat.] fit for marriage. 

NUBIT’EROUS, a. [nnbifer, Lat.] bringing clouds. 

To NU'BII.ATE, v. a. [nubilo, Lat.] to cloud. 

NU CLEUS, s. [l/at.] in Botany, the kernel or edible pint 
of a nut, or stone-fruit; any fruit contained within a husk or 
shell. In Astronomy, the body of a comet, by some c.dlt l 
its head, in contradistinction to its tail. In Surgery, any 
thing about which matter is gathered, and closely adheres. 

NUCI'FEROUS, a. [front nnces and Jiro, Lat.] bearing 
nuts. 

NUDA'TION, s. [nndatmi, Fr. from nmlo, Lat.] the act ol 
making bare or naked. 

NUDE, a. naked; not covered l»v compensation. 

NUDITY, s. [midite, Fr. nuditns , Lat.] naked parts. 

NUGA'CITY, s. [nuga.r, Lat.] futility; Hilling talk . r 
behaviour. 

NEGATION, s. [from major, Lat.] the act or practice ■ i 
trilling. 

NU GATORY, a. fw ugntarivs, Lat.] trifling-; insignificant. 

NUI SANCE, s. [Fr.] something pernicious and otfciiMW . 
Any thing which annoys the neighbourhood. 

To NULL, v. a. [from nv/lns, Lat.] to annul: to deprive ol 
efficaev or existence. To set aside, applied to laws. 

NULL, a. [nu/lus, Lat.] void; of no force or ctlieacy. 

NULL, s. that has no power or meaning. The marks >11 
ciphered writings which stand for nothing are nulls. 

NULLIBI'ETY, s. [from nullibi, Lat.] the state of being 
nowhere. 

To NU'Ll.IFY, v. a. to make void ; to annihilate. 

NU'LLITY, s. [tiullilf, Fr.] want of force or efficacy ; want 
of existence. 

NUMB, n. [hemmed, Sax.] deprived of feeling in a great 
measure, and the power of motior ; producing such a chilm ss 
as almost deprives of the power of motion and feilng; 
torpid. 
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To NUMB, v. a. to make dull of motion and feeling; to 
deaden; to stupify. 

NUMBEDNKSS, s. torpor; interruption of sensation. 

To NUMBER, v. a. [nunwro, Lat.J to count, reckon, or 
toll how many are contained in any collection or sum. 

NUMBER, s. [nombrc, Fr. numrnis, l.at.] that species of 
quantity which answers to the question, Ifoio many. Any 
particular collection of units. Many; more than one. Har¬ 
mony, or proportion calculated hy numbers. In Poetry, a 
verse. In Grammar, the variation or termination of a noun, 
by which it signifies a single one, or more than one. 

NUMBER Ell, s. one who counts how many single ones 
are in any collection. 

NU'Miil.KI.l’.SS, a. not to be counted; not to he ex¬ 
pressed by numbers. 

NUMBERS, a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
which reel lies its denomination from the numbering of the 
families of Israel by Moses and Aaron. 

i\ U AI lil.r.S, s. [m> mil!) s, Fr. ] the entrails of a deer. 

NU’M I4NKSS, s. the state of being, in a great measure, 
deprived of the sense of feeling, and the power of motion. 

NUMERABLE, a. [nnmtrabilis, Lai.] capable of being 
counted, or expressed hy figures. 

NUMERAL, a. [ numeral , Fr. from numrrits, l.at.] belong¬ 
ing to, or consisting of numbers. 

NU'MEllALLY, ad. according to number. 

NU'MEltARY, n. [from tinmens, l.at.] any thing belonging 
to a certain number. 

NUMERATION, s. [numerntio, T.at.] the art of numbering. 
In Arithmetic, the rule which teaches to express any number 
in figures, and to read any number written in figures. 

NUMERATOR, s. [l.at.] one that numbers; the upper 
figure in a vulgar fraction, which shews how many parts the 
integer is supposed to he. divided into, as expressed !>v the 
fraction; thus in the it action the figure 7 is the numerator. 

NUME'RICAL, a. [from nuinrrus, Lnt.] denoting number; 
belonging to number; the same in kind or species, and like- 
wise in number. 

NUME RICALLY, ml. with respect to sameness in num¬ 
ber. 

NU'MERIST, s. one that deals in numbers. 

NUMERO'SITY, s. [from numerosus, Lat.] number; mul¬ 
titude; the state of being mutinous. Harmony, or agreeable 
flow. 

NUMEROUS, a. [ numrrosus , l.at.] containing or consisting 
of many. 

NUMEHOUSNKSS, s. the quality of consisting of many. 
The quality of exciting a sensation of harmony or melody. 

NUMINMATO’GKAPIIY. s. [nnmismatoyrnpliia , Lat. from 
mi mis nai, and ypmjno, Gr.] the science which teaches the 
knowledge and description of ancient coins and medals. 

NUMMARY, a. [from minimus, l.at.] relating to money. 

NUMMULAR, a. \nnmmnlurius , Lat.] relating to money. 

NUMSCULL, s. [probably from numb, insensible, and skull J 
a dunce, blockhead, dullard. 

NU'MSKULl.ET), a. dull; stupid; doltish. 

NUN, s. [Sax.] a female belonging to a religious house, 
hy her vow debarred from any converse with the male sex. 
In Natural History, a kind of bird. 

NUNCIATURE, s. [from nunda, Lat.] the office of a 
nuncio. 

NU NCIO, *. [Ital.] a messenger; an envoy or ambassador 
from the pope. 

NUNCUPATIVE, or NUNCUPATORY, a. [nuncupa- 
tus, Lat.] publicly or solemnly declared; pronounced by 
words. 

NU'NEA TOX, a town in Warwickshire, distant from 


London 105 miles, whose market is on Saturday. Inhabit¬ 
ants, 7790. It lias a manufacture of woollen cloth; and 
was formerly noted for its nunnery. It is 8 miles N. hy E. 
of Coventry. 

NU'NNERY, s. a house for religious females, who by vow 
are obliged to have no < oiumeree with men. 

NUPTIAL, a. [nuptiulis, Lat.] belonging to marriage. 

NUPTIALS, (it has no singular) s. [ nuptitp , Lat.] mar¬ 
riage. 

A U’REMHERO, or Nurenbnry, one of the most hand¬ 
some, strong, and flourishing places in Germany, capital of 
Franconia, and a free imperial city. It is a large place, and 
is two miles and 4l>S paces in length, and one mile und 3ti 
paces in breadth, with a population of ‘27,000 souls. The 
best toys are made here, which are commonly known in 
England hy the name of Dutch toys. It is (>2 miles N. E. of 
’ Augsburg. Lon. 11.5. E. lat. 49. ‘27. N. 

NURSE, *. [uourriee, Fr.] a woman who brings up a child, 
or has the care of a sick person; one that breeds, educates, 
or protects. “ Rome, the nurse of judgment.” Shalt. The 
state of being nursed. In Composition, applied to any thing 
that supplies food. 

To NURSE, v. a. [naurrir, Fr. or by contraction from 
nourish] to bring up a child; to feed, keep, or maintain; to 
take cure of a sick person; to cherish. 

NURSER, s, one that nurses or takes care of an infant or 
sick person; one that encourages or foments. 

NURSERY, s. the act or office of bringing up a child, or 
attending a sick person; that which is the object of a nurse's 
care; a plantation of young trees to he transplanted; the 
place where young people are taken care of; the place or 
state where anv thing is fostered or brought up. 

NURSLING, s. [a diminutive of nurse] one brought up 
by a nurse; a fondling. 

NURTURE, s. [contracted from novriture] food; diet; 
education; institution; any thing which supports life, or 
promotes growth. 

To NU RTURE, v. a. to educate or bring up. 

N USANCE, s. so spelt in law writings. See No is an ck. 

To NUSTLE, v. a. to fondle or cherish. 

NUT, s. [hunt. Sax.] the fruit of a tree, consisting of a 
kernel covered by a hard shell; the worm of a screw. 

NUTBROWN, a. brown like a nut kept long. 

NUTGALL, s. the excrescence of sin oak. 

NUTIIOOK, s. a stick with a hook at the end, used in 
pulling down the boughs of a tree to gather nuts. 

NUTMEG, s. [» nt, and muyuct, Fr.] the kernel of a large 
fruit not. unlike a peach, separated from the mace which sur¬ 
rounds it. It is of a n undish oval figure, of a compact or 
firm texture, furrowe I i n its surface, of an agreeable smell, 
and aromatic taste. The male is long and cylindrical, but 
less aromatic than the female, which is shaped like an olive. 
The tree resembles our pear-tree, its leaves have a fragrant 
smell whether green or dry, and the trunk or branches, when 
cut, produce a red liquor like blood. 

NUTR1CATION, s. [nutrientto, Lat.] manner of feeding, 
or being fed. 

NUTRIMENT, s. [nutrimeutum, Ltd.] that which feeds or 
nourishes. 

NUTRIME'NTAL, a. having the qualities of food; afford¬ 
ing nourishment. 

NUTRITION, s. [nulritw, Lat.J the act of supporting 
strength, and increasing growth. 

NUTRITIOUS, a. [from wutno, Lat.] having the quality of 
supporting strength, or increasing growth. 

NUTRITIVE, a. [from nutria, Lat.J having the powet to 
nourish. 
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NU'TRITURE, s. the power of nourishing. Not used. 

NUTSHELL, s. the hard shell or substance which incloses 
the kernel of a nut. 

NU'T-TREE, s. a tree that bears nuts. 

To NUZZLE, v. a. to nurse or foster; to go with the nose 
down like a hog. 

NYL-GIIAU, s. a species of antelope, of a middle nature 
between the cow and the deer. 

NYMPII, s. \ vvfujit) or vv/apn, Gr. nymph a, Lut.] in ancient 
Mythology, a goddess of the woods, meadows, or waters. 
In Poetry, a young lady, generally applied to one that is a 
virgin. , 

NY'MPHISH, a. relating to nymphs; ladylike. 

NY'MPHAL, a. belonging to uyiuphs. 

o. 

Is the fourteenth letter, and fourth vowel of our alpha¬ 
bet. Its sound is formed by the breath (lowing out of 
the mouth through the cylindrical concavity of the tongue, and 
round configuration of the lips. It has its proper sound in the 
words those, nose, &c. It. sounds long in drone, stone, alone; 
and short in got, not, pot, shot. It is usually denoted long by 
a servile a subjoined, as in moan, groan, or by c at the end of 
a syllable, as bone. The sound of o is often so soft as to re¬ 
quire it double, ns goose, riproof, soon, Ac. and in some words 
oo is pronounced like u short, as in flood, blood, &c. The 
single o has the sound of oo in some words, as in Rome, womb, 
tomb, move, reprove, Ac. and in some words its sound is 
dropt, as in people; and sounds like u obscure in iron, citron, 
saffron, &c. As a numeral, O stands sometimes for 11, and 
with a dash over it, thus o, for 11,000. 

O! interj. [o, Goth.] of wishing, or exclamation, or a sensa- 
satioa of pain. Used substantively, for a circle. “ W ithin 
this wooden 0.” Shah. 

OAl 1 ’,*. [written likewise auf, ofe, oph, lielg.] a changeling; 
a foolish child left by the fairies; an idiot. 

O'AEISII, a. stupid; silly; doltish. 

O'AFISIINESS, *. stupidity; dulncss. 

OAK, s. [«c, or aw, Sax.] a well-known tree, whose timber 
is much used in buildings, and for other purposes. The. sea 
oak is a species of oarweed, found on rocks and stones in the 
sea. 

OA'KAPPLE, s. a kind of spungy excrescence on the oak. 

OA'KEN, a. [treau, Sax.] made of oak. 

OA'KENPLN, s. a sort of apple. 

OA'KHAMPTON, a town of Devonshire, distant from Lon¬ 
don (by Yeovil) 190 miles, and sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. It has a market on Saturday. Population 2065. 

OA'KUM, s. ropes untwisted, and reduced to hemp, which 
are used to caulk, or stop the leak of ships. 

OAR, s. [are, Sax.] a long pole with a broad thin end, by 
which boats, &c. are rowed. 

To OAR, v. n. to row. Actively, to move by rowing, or 
by means of oars. 

O'ARWEED, s. a genus of plants classed by botanists 
among the thongs. The British species are not fewer than 
forty-four. The several species are serviceable in manuring 
land, and an impure fossil alkali, named kelp, may be made 
by burning them. 

OA'RY, a. having the form or use of oars. 

OATCAKE, s. cake made of the meal ot oats. 

OA'TEN, a. made of oats, or of the stalk of oats. 

OATH, s. [ath, Sax.] a solemn utKrmation, wherein wc 
apply to God as a witness of the truth of what we say. In 
judicial appeals of this nature, an oath contains likewise a 
clause, which becomes a curse iu case of wilful falsity, as 


we beg to be saved only iu proportion to the truth ol our evi¬ 
dence. 

OATHBREAKIYG, s. perjury, or the violation of an 
oath. 

OATMEAL, s. flour made by grinding oats. 

OATS, s. [aten, Sax.] a kind of bearded grain, of which 
bread is made in some countries, and used likewise for food 
for horses. 

OBA'DIAH, a canonical book of the Old Testament, con¬ 
tained in one single chapter. When this piophct lived or pro¬ 
phesied is wholly uncertain. 

OBAMBULA'TION, s. [obatnbnlalio, from o bambulo, Lut,] 
the act of walking about. 

To OBDUCE, v. a. [obdvco, Lat..] to draw over as a covet¬ 
ing. 

OBDU'CTION, s. [from obduetio, ubd.tco, Lat.] the act of 
covering, or laying a cover. 

OBDURACY, s. inflexible wickedness ; impenitence; hard¬ 
ness of heart. 

OBDURATE, a. [obduratus, Lat.] impenitently wicked; 
immoveahly cruel. Harsh; rugged. 

OBDURATELY, ad. in a stubborn, inflexible, or impeni¬ 
tent. manner. 

OBDURATENESS, s. stubbornness; impenitence; ob¬ 
stinacy. 

OB I.) 1! RATION, s. hardness of heart; stubbornness. 

OBDU'ItED, a. [obduratus, Lat.] hardened; inflexible; 
impenitent. 

OBEDIENCE, s. [obedience, Fr. obrdientia, Lat.] the per¬ 
formance of the. commands of a superior. 

OBEDIENT, a. [obediens, Lat.] obsequious ; submissive to 
authority. 

OBEDIE'NTIAL, a. f obedicntiel, hr.] at funding to the rules 
of obedience. 

OBF/D1ENTLY, ad. in such a inannei as to perform tl e 
commands of a superior. 

OBEISANCE, s. [Fr.] a bow, applied to a man; a com- 
tesv, applied to a woman. 

O'BEI.ISC, or O BELISK, s. [obelisens, Lat.] a pyrau. I 
very slender and high, having four faces; lessening grad ;• 
ally upwards, till it terminates in a point, generally raised n> 
an ornament in some public place. In Frintiug, a m.iik. 
thus f. 

OB EQU IT ATI ON, s. [from obapiilo, Lat.] the act of tiding 
about. 

OBF.RRA'TION, s. [from oherro, Lat.J tin: act of wain, i- 
ing about. 

OBE SE, a. [obesns, Lat.] fat; corpulent. 

OBli'SENESS, or OBESITY, s. morbid fatness,or esu ~- 
sive corpulency. 

To OBEY, v. a. [uhtir, Fr. obedio, Lat.] to perfotm tlm 
commands of a superior. 

OBFUSCATED, part. ad. darkened in colour. 

O'BJECT, s. |o bjectum, Lat.] that about which any < f 
the. senses or mind is employed; something apprehemh d 
and presented to the mind by the senses or imagination ; the 
matter of an art or science, or that about which it is em¬ 
ployed. 

O BJECT-GLASS, s. the glass of a telescope which i-. 
nearest the thing to be viewed, and farthest from the eve. 

To OBJECT, t>. n. [<> hj.cio, Lat.] to oppose. To propose 
scruples against any thing as not consistent with reason or 
law, used with to or against. 

OBJECTION, s. [objectto, l.at.] the act of placing any 
thing in opposition; the act of opposing m\ argument, or 
charging with a crime; an argument pimliKed m opposite ’a 
to something already asserted. 
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OBJE'CTIVE, a. [objeetif, Er.] belonging to, or contained 
in the- object. 

OBJECTIVELY, arf. in the manner of an object; in the 
state of opposition. 

OBJK'CTIVENESS, s. the state of being an object. 

OBJECTOR, *. one who raises difficulties against an 
opinion or asse'don, 

OBIT, s. [a corruption of obiit, Lat.] funeral obsequies, or 
an office performed at the interment of a corpse. 

OBITUARY, s. [from obitarium, Lat.] a funeral register, 
sometimes called mortuaries, but more frequently necrologies. 

To OBJU’RGATE, v. a. [objurgo, I.at.] to cludu; to re¬ 
prove. 

OBJURGATION, s. [objurgatio, Lat.] reproof; reprehen¬ 
sion. 

OBLATE, a. [obtains, Lat.] flatted at the poles, applied 
to a spheroid. “ Oblate spheroidical figure of the earth.” 
Chei/nr. 

OBLA TION, s. [oblation, Fr.] any thing offered to God as 
a sacrifice, or an act of worship. 

OBLECTA'TION, s. [ oblcclatio, Lat.] recreation, pleasure, 
delight. 

To O'BLIGATK, v. a. [obligo, Lat.] to bind by contract, 
kindness, or duty. 

OBLIGATION, s. [olligatia, Lot.] the necessity of doing 
or omitting any action in order to he happy; the binding 
power of an oath, vow, duty, or contract; an act which binds 
to some performance; a favour which binds a man to gratitude. 
In Law, a bond wherein is contained a penalty conditioned for 
the payment of money. 

(OBLIGATORY, a. [obligatoirc, Fr.] binding, or having 
the power to enforce the performance or omission of some¬ 
thing; coercive. 

To OBLIGE, (pronounced, with its derivatives, oblige, 
or obltxge, the g soft) r. a. [obligo, Lat.] to bind, or compel 
to something; to indebt, or lay obligations of gratitude; to 
please or gratify. 

OBLIGEE, s. die person bound by a legal and written 
contract. 

OBLI'GER, s. he who binds by contract. 

OBLI'GING, port, and a. [obligous, Lat.] civil; complais¬ 
ant ; engaging; respectful. 

OBLIGINGLY, a<l. in a kind, civil, and engaging man¬ 
ner. 

OBLI'GINGNESS, s. the quality of being civil, complais¬ 
ant ; obligation, force. 

OB LIQUATION, s. [ohliquatio, I.at.] declination from 
straightness or perpendicularity, obliquity. “ The change 
made by the obliquution of the eyes.” Nr w ton. 

OBLIQUE, ob-lcek, a. [ubliquus, I.at.] aslant; not 
straight, or perpendicular; indirect. Oblique Ascension, 
is an arc of the equinoctieal contained between the first de¬ 
gree of Aries, and that point of it which rises with the centre 
of the sun or a star. Oblique. Sphere, is that position of the 
globe in which either of the poles are elevated less than 90 de¬ 
grees. In Grammar, applied to all cases of now s, excepting 
the nominative. 

OBLI'QUF.LY, ob-leek-Iy, ad. not directly; not perpendieu- 
laily, nor in a straight line; not in the direct meaning. 

OBLI QUENESS, or OBLI QUITY, s. [obliquite, Fr.] devia¬ 
tion from natural rectitude, from perpendicularity, and from 
moral rectitude. 

To OBLITERATE, v. a. [from ob and litcra, I.at.] to efface 
any thing written; to wear out, destroy, or efface from the 
memory. 

OBLITERATION, s. [obliteratio, I.at.] the act of effacing 
any thing written, or rendering any thing forgotten. 


OBLI'ViON, s. [oblivio, Lat.] forgetfulness. Amnesty, or 
An act of oblivion, wherein a general pardon is proclaimed for 
offences against a state. 

OBLIVIOUS, a. [obliviosus, Lat.] causing forgetfulness. 

O'BLONG, a. [ oblongus , Lat.] longer than broad. 

O'BLONGLY, ad. in an oblong form. 

O'BLONGNESS, s. the quality or state of being longer 
than broad. 

O'BLOQUY, s. [from obloquor, Lat.] censorious speech; lan¬ 
guage by which any person or thing is represented to its dis¬ 
advantage; slander; the cause of reproach. 

OBMUTE'SCENCK, s. [from obmulcsco, L.] loss of speech. 

OBNO'XIOUS, a. [obnoxius, Lat.] subject or liable to lie 
punished; liable, exposed. 

OBNO'XIOUSLY, ad. in a state of subjection, or of being 
liable to punishment. 

OBNO'XIOUSNESS, s. the state of being subject or liable 
to punishment. 

To OBNU'BILATE, v. a. [obnubilo, Lat.] to cloud; to 
make obscure. 

OBO'E, the same as Hautboy, which see. 

OBO'l.K, s. [obolus, Lat.] in Pharmacy, twelve grains. 

OBRE'PTION, s. [obreptio, Lat.] the aet of creeping in with 
secrecy or by surprise. 

To O'BROGATE, i>. a. [obrogo, Lat.] to proclaim a contrary 
law for the dissolution of the former. 

OBSCE'NE, <i. [ofcscrpwus, Lat.] immodest; smutty; raising 
unchaste ideas. Offensive, or disgusting; inauspicious. 

OBSCENELY, ad. in an immodest, impure, unchaste, or 
smutty manner, 

OBXCE'NENKSS, or OBSCENITY, s. [obseiniti, Fr.J im¬ 
purity or immodesty in thought, word, or deed. 

OBSCURATION, s. [obscuratio, Lat.] the act of darkening 
or being deprived of light. 

OBSCU'RE, a. [obscurus, Lat.] dark; gloomy; living in 
the dark; abstruse or difficult, applied to writings. Not noted 
or famous. “ He is an obscure person.” Atterb. 

To OBSCU'RE, v. a [obscuro, Lat.] to darken; to make 
less visible. Figuratively, to rentier less easy to be under¬ 
stood, applied to the mind; to eclipse the beauty or dignity, 
applied to rank. 

OBSCU'RELY, ad. in such a manner as to shew want or 
privation of light; in a dark or gloomy manner; out of sig i; 
in a mean, private manner; iu a station neither conspicuous 
nor famous. 

OBSCU'RENESS, or OBSCURITY, s. [obscuritas, Lat.] a 
state of darkness, or that wherein is a privation of light; pri¬ 
vacy ; a stale wherein a person lives unobserved, or unknown. 
Darkness of meaning, applied to words. 

OBSECRATION, s. [obsecratio, Lat.] intreaty or supplica¬ 
tion. 

O BSEQUIES, s. [probably from obsrquinm, Lat.] the funeral 
rites, or solemnities. Milton and Crawshaw use it in the sin¬ 
gular, which Johnson supposes more proper. “ With silent 
obsequy, and funeral train." Milt. Agonist. 

OBSEQUIOUS, a. [from obseqvium, Lat.] obedient; com¬ 
plaisant.. Funeral. “ Obsequious sorrow.” Shalt. 

OBNE'QUIOUSLY, ad. obediently; with compliance. 

OBSEQUIOUSNESS,*, passive obedience; compliance. 

OBSE RVABLE, (the. s in this and the following words de¬ 
rived from observe, Lat. is usually pron. like z ; as obzervable, 
obzlrvant, obzfrcing, &c. &c.) a. remarkable; deserving notice; 
eminent. 

OBSK RVABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of notice. 

OBSERVANCE, *. [observance, Fr.] respect; ceremonial 
reverence; attentive practice; a law or rule for practice; 
careful obedience; attention; regard; religious rite. 
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OBSE'RVANT, part, attentive; diligent; watchful; obe¬ 
dient ; respectfully attentive; submissive; respectful. 

OBSERVATION, s. [ observatio, Lat.] the act of taking 
notice of things and persons; a remark; an animadversion; 
u notion gained by observing. In Sea Language, the act of 
taking the sun or any star’s meridian altitude, to find the lati¬ 
tude of a place. 

OBSERVA'TOR, s. one who observes; a remarker. 

OBSE'ilVATORY, s. a place built for making astronomical 
observations. 

To OBSERVE, v. a. [observo, Lat.] to watch; to look at; 
to regard with attention; to obey; to follow; to perceive by 
attention; to regard or keep relig-iously. Neuterly, to apply 
with attention ; to remark. 

OBSERVER, s. one who looks vigilantly or attentively at 
persons or things; one who remarks, looks on, or beholds; 
one who practises any rite, custom, or law. 

OBSE'IIVINGLY, ad. with attention, heed, or care. 

OBSESSION, *. [ obscssio , Lat.] the act of besieging. In 
Divinity, the first attack of Satan, antecedent to possession. 

OBSI'DIONAL, a. [obsidionalis , Lat.] belonging to a 
siege. 

O'BSOLETE, a. [obsoltlus, Lat.] not in use; worn out of 
use : unfashionable. 

O BSOLETENESS, s. the quality of being no longer used, 
or of being out of fashion. 

O'BSTACLE, s. [obstacle, Er. obstaculum, Lat.] something 
which opposes the exertion of any power, either of body or 
mind. 

OBSTETRIC, a. [from obstetrix, Lat.] belonging to a mid¬ 
wife ; doing the midwife’s office. 

OBSTETRICA'TION, s. [from obstetrkor , Lat.] the office 
of a midwife. 

OBSTINACY, s. [obstbwlio, Lat. obslination, Fr.] stub¬ 
bornness ; pertinacy, contumacy, persistency. 

O'BSTINATK, a. [ obstinatus , Lat.] refusing to act or as¬ 
sent ; immoveably resolved. 

O BSTINATELY, ad.. in such a manner as to remain cul¬ 
pably fixed or resolute; in such a manner as to be inflexibly 
resolute. 

O'BSTINATENESS, s. stubbornness, wilfulness, contu¬ 
macy. 

OBSTIPATION, s. [from obstipo, Lat.] the act of stopping 
up any passage. 

OBSTREPEROUS, a. [ohstreperns, Lat.] loud; noisy; 
turbulent; clamorous; vociferous. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSLY, ad. in a noisy or clamorous 
manner. 

OBSTRE'PEROUSNESS, s. loudness, clamour, turbulence, 
noise. 

OBSTRI'CTION, s. [from obstrictus, Lat.] obligation; bond. 
“ National obstriction.” Milt. 

To OBSTRU'CT, v. a. [ obstruo , Lat.] to block up, to 
hinder, bar, or be in the way of; to oppose or retard. 

OBSTRU'CTF.R, *. one who hinders or opposes. 

OBSTRUCTION, s. [obstructio, Lat.] any hinderancc, dif¬ 
ficulty, obstacle, or impediment. In Medicine, the stoppage 
or blocking up of any canal or passage in the human body, 
so as to prevent the flowing of any fluid through it. A heap. 
“ To lie in cold obstruction.” Shaft. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE, a. [obstruclif, Fr.] causing hinderancc or 
impediment. 

OBSTRU'CTIVE, s. impediment; obstacle; any thing 
which hinders or impedes. 

O'BSTRUENT, part. [ obstruens , Lat.] hindering or block¬ 
ing up any passage. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTION, «. [from obstupcfacio, Lat.] the 


act of inducing stupidity, or interruption of the mental 
powers. 

OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, s. [from obstupcfacio, Lat.] stupefy¬ 
ing, or obstructing the vigour of the mind. 

To OBTAIN, v. a. [obtiueo, Lat.] to gain, acquire, or pro¬ 
cure; to impetrate; to gain by the concession or excited 
friendship of another. Neuterly, to continue in use; to be 
established; to prevail or succeed. 

OBTAINABLE, a. capable of being procured. 

OBTA'INElt, s. one who obtains. 

To OBTE'MPERATE, v. a. [oblempero , Lat.] to obey or be 
at command. 

To OBTK'ND, v. a. \oblcudo, Lat.] to oppose; to hold out 
in opposition; to pretend; to make use of as the reason of 
any tiling. Seldom used. 

OBTENEBRATION, s. [from ob. and tenebra, Lat.] dark¬ 
ness ; the state of being darkened; the act of darkening; 
cloudiness. 

To OBTE'ST, v. a. [obtestor, I.at] to beseech or implore. 

OBTESTATION, s. [ ubtestalio , Lat.] the act of beseeching 
or supplicating. 

OBTRECTA’TION, s. [ oblrulatio , Lat.] slander; calumny; 
detraction. 

To OBTRU'DE, v. a. [obtrude, Lat.] to force into any place 
or state by violence or imposture; to offer with unreasonable 
importunity. 

OBTIIU'DER, s. one who obtrudes. 

OBTRUSION, s. [obtrusio, Lnt.] the act of obtruding. 

OBTRUSIVE, a. inclined to force one’s self, or any thing 
else, upon another. 

To OBTU'ND, v. a. [obtundo, Lat.] to blunt, dull, quell, or 
deaden. 

OBTURATION, s. [from o bturatus, Lat.] the act of stop 
ping up any thing by smearing something over it. 

OBTUSA'NOULAH, a. [ubtusus and angularis, Lat.] hav¬ 
ing angles larger than right ones. 

OBTUSE, a. [obtusus, Lat.] not pointed or sharp; blunt. 
Figuratively, dull, stupified; not quick; obscure, not shrill. 
“ An obtuse sound.” 

OBTUSELY, ad. without an edge or point; in a dull, 
stupid manner. 

OBTU'SF.N’F.SS, s. bluntncss; dulncss. 

OBTUSION,*, the act of dulling or blunting; the stale 
of being made dull. 

OBVE'NTION, s. \obvenio, Lat.] something happeui' g 
not constantly and regularly, but uncertainly; incidental ad¬ 
vantage. 

To OBVERT, v. a. [obvcrlo, Lat.] to turn toward. 

To O’BVI ATE, t>. a. [from obelus, Lat.] to meet in the 
way; to prevent. 

OBVIOUS, a. [obvius, I.at.] meeting any thing; opposed 
in front to any thing. Figuratively, open; exposed. “ Ob¬ 
vious to dispute.” Par. Lost. Easily discovered, or plain, ap¬ 
plied to sentiment. 

O'BVIOUXLY, ad. evidently; plainly. 

O'BVIOUSNF.SS, s. the state of being evident, apparent, or 
easily discovered. 

To OBU'MBRATF., t>. a. [obumbro, Lat.] to shade, clou*!, 
or make any thing less visible. 

OBUMBUA'TION, s. the act of darkening or clouding. 

OCCA'SION, s. [ocrasb, Lat] an incident; opportunity ; 
convenience; occurrence casual; an unforeseen opportunity; 
an accidental cause; casual need or exigence. 

To OCCA'SION, v. a. to cause without design ; to cause 
or produce; to influence. 

OCCASIONAL, a. casual; incidental;, producing without 
design; produced by occasion, or incidental exigence. 

8 II 
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OCCASIONALLY, ad. casually, or on account of some un¬ 
foreseen emergency- 

QCCECA'TION, s. [occaecatio, Lat.] the act of blinding, or 
making blind. 

.O'CCIDENT, s. [Occident , Lat] the west- Not in use. 

OCCIDENTAL, a. [occidentals, I.at.] western. 

OCCl'DUOUS, a. [occiduus, Lat.] western. 

OCCI'PITAL, a. [occipitalis, Lat.] placed in the hinder part 
of the head. m 

O'CCIPUT, s. [Lat.] the hinder part of the head. 

OCCI'SION, s. [occtsio, Lat.] the act of killing or slaying. 

To OCCLU'DE, v. a. [occludo, Lat.] to shut up. 

OCCLU'SE, a. [ occltisus , Lat.] shut up; closed. 

OCCLU'SION, s. the act of shutting up. 

OCCU'LT, a. [occultus, Lat.] secret; hidden; unknown; 
undiscoverablc. 

OCCULTA'TION, s. [ occullalio, Lat.] in Astronomy, the 
time a star or planet is hid from our sight, when eclipsed by 
the interposition of the body of the moon, or some other planet, 
between it and us. 

OCCU'LTED, a. secret. Sltuk. Not in use. 

OCCU'LTNESS, s. the state of being secret, hid, or not 
discoverable. 

O'CCUPANCY, s. [from occupans, Lat.] the act of taking 
possession. 

O'CCUPANT, s. [from occupant, Lat ] one that takes pos¬ 
session of any thing. 

To O'CCUPATE, v, a [ occupo , Lat.] to possess, hold, or 
take up. 

OCCUPATION, [occupation, Fr. occupafio, Lat.] the net 
of taking possession. An employment, business, trade, or 
calling. 

O'CCUPIER, s. a possessor; one that takes possession; 
one who follows any employment. 

To O'CCUPY, v. a. [occupvr. Fr. occupo, Lat.] to pos¬ 
sess, keep, or take up; to employ and busy; to follow as 
a trade or business; to use or expend. “All the gold that 
was occupied for the work.” Exod. xxxviii. Neuterly, to 
practise or follow any business. “ Occupy till 1 come.” 
Luke xix. 13. 

To OCCU'ft, v. v. [occurro, Lat.] to present to the memory 
or attention; to appear in different places; to meet, clash, or 
strike against. To obviate, or oppose. 

OCCURRENCE, s. [occurrence, Fr.] an incident; acciden¬ 
tal event; occasional presentation. 

OCCU'RRENT, s. [from occurrens, Lat.] any event or thing 
that happens. 

OCCU'RSION, s. [ocettrsio, Lat.] a clash, hurt, or blow, by 
the meeting of two bodies together. 

O'CEAN, s. [ocean, Fr. occanus, Lat.] in Geography, is 
that vast collection of salt and navigable waters, in which 
the two continents, the first including Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and the last America, are inclosed like islands. 
The ocean is distinguished into three grand divisions. 1. 
The Atlantic Ocean, which divides Europe and Africa 
from America, and is "generally about 3000 miles wide. 

‘J. The Pacific Ocean, or South’ Sea, which divides Ame¬ 
rica from Asia, and is generally about 10,000 miles over; 
and, 3. The Indian Ocean, which separates the Indies from 
Africa, and is 3000 miles over. The other seas, which are 
called oceans, are only pails or branches of these, and 
usually receive their names from the countries they border 
upon.—Any immense expanse. “ The boundless ocean of 
eternity.” Locke. 

O'CEAN, a. belonging to the main sea. 

OCEANIC, a. pertaining to the ocean. 

OCELLATED, a. [ocellatus, I.at.] resembling the eye. 


O’CHIMY, o-ki-my, «. [formed by corruption from alchemy] 

a mixed base metal. , . , , , 

OCHRE, o-ker, s. [Fr. &xpa. Or.] cartli that lias a rouhg 
dusty surface, slightly cohering, comjiosed of fine soft clayey 
particles, readily diffused in water, and of different colours. 
O'CHREOUS, o-kre-ous, a. consisting of ochre. 

O'CHREY, a. partaking of ochre. 

OCTAGON, s. [w.t 4» and ywvia, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
figure of eight side.; and angles. 

OCT AGONAL, a. having eight sides and angles. 
OCTANGULAR, a, [octo ana amjnlaris. Lat.] having eight 
angles. 

OCTANGULARNESS, j. the quality of having eight 
angles. 

O'CTANT, or O'CTILE, a. [from octo, Lat.] m Astrology, 
applied to a planet in such a position with respect to another, 
that their places are only one-eighth of a circle, or 4/5 degrees, 
distant from each other. 

O CTAVE, s. [octave, Fr. octavus, lat.] the eighth day after 
some particular festival. In Music, an eighth, or interval of 
eight sounds. 

OCTA'VO, s. [Lat.] applied to a book, whose leaves arc 
one-eighth of a sheet of paper. 

OCTENNIAL, a. [from octcnuinm, Lat.] huppening every 
eighth year; lusting eight years. 

OCTOBER, s. [Lat.] the tenth month in order from Ja¬ 
nuary. October is drawn in a garment of yellow and carnation; 
upon his head a garland of oak leaves; in his right hand the 
sign Scorpio, in his left a basket of services. 

OCTOE'DIUCAL, a. having eight sides. 

O'CTONARY, a. [octonarius, Lat.J belonging to the num¬ 
ber eight. 

OCTONO’CULAR, a. [from octo and oculus, Lat.] having 
eight eyes. “ Spiders are octonoctdar." Herb. 

OCTOPE'TAl.OUS, a. [from ikru and tctraXor, Gr.] hav¬ 
ing eight flower leaves. 

O'CTOSTYLE, s. joVrii and cvXtu;, Gr.] the face of a build¬ 
ing having eight columns. 

O'CTUPLE, a. [octnp/us, Lat.] eight-fold. 

O'CULAll, a. [otulnirr, Fr. from oculus, Lat.] depending 
on the eye; known by the eye. 

O'CULARLY, ad so as to he visible to the eye. 

O'CULATE, a. [nculatits, Lat.] having eyes; knowing or 
perceiving by the eye. 

O CULIST, s. [from oculus, Lat.] one who professes to cure 
the disorders of the eye. 

O'CZAKOW, or Ochzakoff, a town lately of Turkey in 
Europe, but now included in New Russia, or the government 
of Catharinenslaf. It is seated at the mouth of the river 
Dnieper, opposite Kinhurn, 190 miles N. by E. of Constanti¬ 
nople. Lat. 4(5. A0. N. Ion. 33. 16. E. 

ODD, a. [od, Brit.] not even; not to be divided info even 
numbers; more than a round number, or the number men¬ 
tioned. Particular; strange; uncouth; whimsical; fantas¬ 
tical; uncommon; unlucky; unlikely; singular. 

O'DDLY, ad. in a strange, singular, or unaccountable man¬ 
ner; so ns not to be divided into an even number. 

O'DDNESS, s. the state of being uneven; singularity 
peculiarity, strangeness, uncouthness. 

ODDS, s. the excess of two compared with each other; 
advantage or superiority for or against a thing; u quarrel, 
debate, dispute, or difference. 

ODE, s. [fit), Gr.] a song, or poetical composition, to be 
sung or set to music. An Ode may be either sublime or 
of the lowest strain, jocose or serious, mournful or exulting, 
even sometimes satirical, but never epigrammatical; and, 
in short, it may consist of wit, but not of that turn which is 
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the peculiar characteristic of an epigram. At flrstf, indeed, 
tire verse of the ode was but of one kind; but for the sake of 
pleasure, and to adapt it to music, the poets so varied the 
numbers and feet, that their kinds are now almost innumerable. 
One of the most considerable is the Pindaric, distinguished by 
its boldness, and the rapidity of its flight. 

O'DER, a river of Gcrmauy, which has its source near a 
town of that name in Silesia. It flows by Breslau, Glogau, 
Frankfurt, Custrin, and Stettin, and enters the Baltic by three 
channels, called Peene, Swin, and Diwenow. 

GDIHAM, a town of Hants, where David, king of Scot¬ 
land, was kept prisoner. Market on Saturday. It is 41 
miles W. by & of London. Population 3310. 

O'DIBLE, o. hateful. 

O'DIO US, a. [odtousus, Lat. odieux, Fr.] exposed to hate; 
causing hate; hateful, abominable, detestable. 

ODIOUSLY, ad. hatefully, abominably, invidiously. 

O’DIOUSNESS, s. the quality which renders a person or 
thing the object of hatred ; the state of being hated. 

ODIUM,.*. [Lat.] iuvidiousness; hatred; the quality of 
provoking hatred. 

ODONTA LGIC, a. [from 6ai>v and uXyoc, Lat.] pertaining 
to the toothache. 

O'DOltATE, a. [odoratus, Lat.] scented; having a strong 
scent, whether fetid or fragrant. 

ODORIFEROUS, a. [odorifer , Lat.] giving scent; fra¬ 
grant ; perfumed. Usually, sweet of scent. 

ODORI'FEROUSNESS, s. sweetness of scent; fragrance. 

ODOROUS, a. [odorus , Lat] sweet-scented; fragrant; 
perfumed. 

O’ DOUR, s. [odor, Lat.] a scent or smell, whether good or 
bad; but most properly applied to a sweet one. 

(E, a diphthong borrowed from the Greeks, (pron, like an 
E in the following words) but not properly belonging to our 
language. 

OECONO'MICS, s. [utKoyofiiKoc, Gr.] the management of 
household affairs. 

OECO'NOMIST, s. [from dim vppia, Gr.] one who ma¬ 
nages a family; one who conducts his affairs with prudence 
and discretion. 

OF.CO'NOMY, s. [uiKoyofila, Gr.] the act of prudently ma¬ 
naging affairs ; thriftiness; good husbandry. Also, the par¬ 
ticular dispensation or order of things established among the 
Jews and Christians by divine authority. 

OECUMENICAL, a. [oucupiviKos, Gr.] general; respecting 
the whole habitable world. 

OEDE'MA, s. [titcti/jui, from alciu, to swell, Gr.] a swell¬ 
ing, confined by surgeons to a white, soft, insensible tumor, 
proceeding from cold and aqueous humours, such as hydropic 
constitutions. 

OEDEMATIC, or OEDF/MATOUS, a. [from mcn/m, Gr.] 
appertaining to an oedema. 

OEI'LIAD, s. [from oeil, Fr.] a glance; wink; token given 
by the eye. 

O'ER, contracted in poetry for ooer. 

OESO'PIIAGUS, s. [from ultras, or olaos, and t/niyio, Gr.] 
m Anatomy, the gullet, or membranous pipe or passage, 
whereby our food is conveyed from the mouth to the sto¬ 
mach. 

OF, prep, [of, Sax.] a particle used to express the geni¬ 
tive in English, and expresses property. From. “ Called 
Corcyra of Corcyra.” Shak. Relating to; concerning. “ All 
have this sense of war.” Smallridge. Among. “ Any 
clergyman of my own acquaintance.” Swift. According to. 
“ They do of right belong to you.” Tillots. Used with the 
reciprocal pronoun, it implies power, ability, choice, or will¬ 
ingness < Of himself is none,—-but that eternal infinite and 


one.” Dryd. Applied to families, being born of; extrac¬ 
tion. “ A man of an ancient family.” Clar. Sometimes it 
signifies the matter of which any thing is made. “ The 
chariot was all of cedar. When put before an indefinite 
expression of time, it gives an adverbial signification “ Of 
late,” t. e. lately. In almost all these senses it seems to have 
been borrowed from, or used in imitation of, the Latin pre¬ 
positions, a, ab, abs, ex, and de. 

OFF, ad. [of, Belg.] the chief use of this word is to con¬ 
join it with the verbs come, fly, look, and take, and is gene¬ 
rally opposed to on, and then signifies separation, disunion, 
breach of continuity. When applied to measure, it signifies 
distance. “ Scarcely off a mile.” Shak. In Painting or Sta¬ 
tuary, projection or relief. After go, it implies vanishing, 
absence, or departure. Absolutely, it implies disappointment, 
defeat, or interruption, as, “ The affair is off." When opposed 
to on, it implies in behalf or favour. When applied to any 
action, it implies change, alteration, or diversion. Off hand, 
signifies without study or premeditation. 

OFF, iitlerj. an expression of abhorrence, or command to 
depart. 

OFF, prep, is opposed to on or upon. At a distance, ap¬ 
plied to place. “ Two miles off this town.” Addison. 

O'FFAI., s. [perhaps from offa, Lat. Skinner derives it 
from off and fall ] waste meat, or that which is not eaten at 
table; carrion, or coarse flesh; refuse, or that which is thrown 
away as of no value; any thing of no esteem; the entrails. 

OFFENCE, s. [from offendo, Lat.] any thing which may 
cause disgust on account of being contrary to law, or the in¬ 
clination of another; any thing that may injure or displease. 

OFFE’NCEI’UL, a. causing displeasure; injurious; con¬ 
trary to law. 

OFFE'NCELESS, a. without doing injury, or any tiling 
that may cause displeasure; innocent, harmless, inoffensive. 

To OFFEND, v. a. [offendo, Lat.] to irritate, or make 
angry; to attack ; to assail; to transgress ; to injure; to 
violate. Neuterly, to be criminal; to provoke to anger ; to U. 
guilty of a transgression of any ride. 

OFFENDER, s. a criminal; a transgressor ; one who has 
done an injury. 

OFFF/NDRESS, s. a female offender. 

OFFENSIVE, a. [from offensus, Lat.] causing anger, dis¬ 
pleasure, pain; assailant; disgustful; injurious. 

OFFENSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to displease, or 
cause uneasiness or hatred. 

OFFE'NSIVENESS, s. mischief; uneasiness; injury, or 
cause of disgust. 

To O'FFER, v. a. [offero, Lat. off fir, Fr.] to present to a 
person; to hold so as a person may receive. To sacrifice, 01 
immolate. To bid, applied to price. To attempt; to com¬ 
mence. To propose. Neuterly, to be present, or to present 
itself; to make an attempt. 

O'FFER, s. [offre, Fr.] proposal of an advantage to another; 
a proposal made; the price bid at a sale or market; attempt 
or endeavour; first advance. 

O'FFERER, s. one who makes a proposal; one who sacii 
flees, or dedicates in worship. 

O'FFEItlNG, s. a sacrifice; any tiling sacrificed ou a o.- 
ligious account. 

O'FFERTORY, r. [offertoire, Fr.] the thing offered; die art 
of offering; the place where alms are offered in a church. 

O'FFICE, s. [office, Fr. officinal, Lat.] any public charge ui 
employment; agency; peculiar use; act of good or ill, volun¬ 
tarily proffered; private employment; ael of worship; formu¬ 
lary of devotions; place appropriated to particular business; 
a place where business is transacted, 

O FFICER, s. [officier, Fr.J a man employed by tbe pub- 
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lie, 5 commando in an army } one who has the power of 
apprehending criminals, or arresting debtors. Commission- 
Officer*, <are those appointed by the king’s commission; 
such are all from the general to the comet inclusive; thus 
denominated in contradistinction to Warrant-Officers, who 
sire appointed by the colonel’s or captain’s warrant, as quar¬ 
ter-masters, serjeants, corporals, and even chaplains and 
surgeons. Field-Officers, are such as command a whole 
regiment; as die colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
Flag-Officers, are admirals, commodores, and commanders 
of squadrons. General-Officers, are those whose command 
extends to a body of forces, composed of several regiments; 
such are the general, lieutenant-general, major-generals, and 
brigadiers. Staff-Officers, are such as, in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, bear a white staff, or wand; and at other times, at 
their going abroad, have it carried before them by a foot¬ 
man bareheaded; such are the lord-steward, lord-clmmber- 
lain, lord-treasurer, Sec. The white staff is takeii for a 
commission; and, at the king’s death-, each of these officers 
breaks his staff over the hearse made for the king’s body, 
and by this means Jays down his commission, and discharges 
his inferior officers. Subaltern Officers, arc all who admi¬ 
nister justice in the name of subjects; as those who aet 
under the earl-marshal, admiral, &c. In the Army, the subal¬ 
tern officers arc the lieutenants, comets, ensigns, serjeants, 
and corporals. 

O'FFI'CERED, a. supplied with commanders. 

OFFI'CIAL, a. [Fr.] conducive; appropriate with regard to 
use; pertaining to a public charge. 

OFFI'CIAL, s. a'person commissioned to judge causes in 
an ecclesiastical court. 

OFFI'CTALLY, ad. in a manner belonging to office. 
OFFI'CIALTY, s. [officialitc, Fr.] the charge or post of an 
official. 

To OFFI'CIATF., v. n. to discharge any office, generally 
applied to acts of worship; to perform an office for another. 
Actively, to give in consequence of office. “ Merely to officiate 
light." Milt. 

OFFIGI'NAL, a. [from officina, Lab] among Apothecaries 
used m shops. 

OFFI CIOUS, a. [gffiriosus, Lot.] doing good offices, or acts 
of kindness, in a good sense. Assisting or intermeddling with 
the affairs of another, without being invited or welcome; for¬ 
ward ;—in a bad sense. 

OFFI CIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to be too fond of 
assisting a person, or intermeddling in bis affairs, without being 
asked or welcome. Kindly, or with unasked kindness, in a 
good sense. 

OF1-TCIOUSNESS, s. too great a readiness to assist or 
oblige another, commonly used in a bad sense. Service, in a 
good sense. 

O'FF/NG,in Sailor's Language, is the open sea, or far 
from land. When a ship is sailing to sea, they say, she stands 
for the Offing. 

O'FFSET, s. a sprout, a shoot, of a plant. 

O'FFSCOUIUNG, s. a part rubbed oil'in clearing or scour¬ 
ing; refuse. 

OFFSPRING, *. the thing propagated or generated; 
children, descendants; a production of any kind. 

To Of'FU SC.ATE, v. a. [offusco, Lat. offusi/uer, Fr.] to 
din:: to cloud : to darken. 

OFF UNCATION, *. the act of darkening. 

OFT, ad. [oft. Sax.] frequently; several times; often; not 
rarely; not seldom. 

OT’TKN, (usually pronounced as if spelt gfn) a. [in the 
comparative, of toner; in the superlative, oflencst] many times; 
frequently. 


O'FTENTIMES, ad. many time*; more thmr once or twice; 
frequently. ... 

O'FTTIMES, ad. many times; frequently. 

OGEE' or OGI'VE, s. in Architecture, a moulding, consist¬ 
ing of a round and a hollow* almost in the form of an S. 

To O'GLE, v. n. [oogh , Belg.] to view with stolen glances, 
in order to escape notice. 

O'GI.ER, s. [aogheler, Belg.] one that views another by side 
or stolen glances. 

OGRE'SSES, s. in Heraldry, cannon balls of a black colour 

OH, interj. an exclamation made use of to express sorrow, 
pain, or surprise. 

OHIO, one of the United States of Amcrioa, bounded on 
the N. by the territory of Michigan and Lake Erie, E. by 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, S. by Kentucky, and W. bv In¬ 
diana. It is 22fi miles long, and 200 broad; and had, in 
1830, 937,039 inhabitants. 

OIL, s. [owl. Sax.] a fat, unctuous, thin, and inflammable 
juice, drawn from several bodies, either by expression or dis¬ 
tillation. 

To OIL, v. a. to smear or lubricate with oil. 

O'lLCOLOUR, s. colour made by grinding coloured sub¬ 
stances in oil. 

O'lLINESS, s. greasincss; unctuosity; the quality ap¬ 
proaching to, or like that of, oil. 

OI LMAN, s. one who trades in oils, pickles, &c. 

OI'LSIIOP, s. a shop where oil, pickles, &c. are vended. 

OI'LY, a. fat; greasy; resembling oil. 

To OINT, v. a. \oint, Fr.] to anoint; to smear with some¬ 
thing greasy. Obsolete. 

Ol'NTMENT, s. a medicine made of unctuous, oily, or 
greasy substances. 

O'KEHAM, the county-town of Rutlandshire. Market on 
Saturday. 96 miles N. by W. of London. Population 2400. 

O KEINGHAM, or 'Wokingham, a town of Berkshire, with 
a good market on Tuesday : it is a large, frequented place, 
containing several streets, with a handsome market-house in 
the middle. It is 32 miles \V. of London. Population 3139. 

O'KEH. See Ociiue. 

OLD, a. \ea1d. Sax. alt, Teul.] advanced in years, or 
beyond the middle age of life. Of long continuance; begun 
long ago; not new; ancient; not modern; subsisting be¬ 
fore something else, opposed to last; long practised, or ve¬ 
teran. In familiar or burlesque language, more than enough ; 
a frequent repetition of the same thing. Of old, signifies long 
ago, or in times long past. 

OLDFA'SI 1IONED, a. made in a form at present laid aside, 
or not used. 

O'LDIIAM, a town of Lancashire, 6 miles E. S. E. of 
Manchester. The parish of Oldham contains about 4000 
acres, and has a population of 32,381 inhabitants. The chief 
manufacture is that, of hats, and strong fustians for the Man¬ 
chester market. Elects two members. 

O'LDNESS, s. old age; antiquity; the quality of being 
old, impaired by -age or time. 

OLEA'OINOUX, a. [oleat/inns, Lat.] oily; unctuous. 
OLEAGINOUSNESS, s.' oilimss. 

OLEA'NDER, a. [oleandre, Fr.j the plant rosebay. 

OLEO'S K, a. [oleostts, Lat.] oily. 

To OLFA'CT, v. a. [nlfactus, Lat.] to snu 11. A burlesque 
worth 

OLFACTORY, a. [ olfactoirc, Fr.] having the sense of 
--melling. 

O'LID, or O'LIDOUS, a. [olidtts, Lat.] stinking. 
OLIGARCHICAL, a. [oligarchietis, Lat. oXiyijqi^tk-oc, Gr.] 
belonging to an oligarchy. 

O'LIGARCIIY, s. [tiAiyupxia, Gr.] a form of government, 
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which placw the supreme power in a small number, generally OMNIPRESENCE, *. [from omnis, Lat. and presence 1 
nobles; aristocracy. ubiquity; unbounded presence. . . 

O LIO, s. [olla, Span.] a rich dish made of different sorts of OMNIPRE'SENT, a. present every where; ubiquitary. ■ 
moat; a medley. OMNl'SCIENCE, or OMNi'SCIENCY, s. [omnis and 

OLlTOltY, a. [from olitor, Lat.] belonging to the kitchen* scientia, Lat.] the knowledge of all things; intinite know- 
garden. “ Gather your olitory seeds.” ledge. 

OLIVA'STER, a. [olivastre, Fr.] darkly.brown; tawny. OMNI'SCIENT, a. [ornnis and sew, lat.] knowing every 
“ Olivaster and pale.” Bac. thing; of infinite knowledge, and alt knowing. 

OLI'VE, s. [olea, Lat.] a tree producing an oblong fruit, OMNI SCIOUS, a. [from omnia and sew, Lat.] knowing all 
about the size of a damascene, which is pickled; it is famous things. Not m use. 

for its oil, and was formerly used as an emblem of peace. OMNl'VOROUS, a. [from omnis and tore, Lat.] all- 

OLLERTON, a small town of Nottinghamshire, with a devouring, 
market on Friday. Distant from London 137 miles. O'MNIUM, s. [from omnu, all, Lat.] a term of finance, 

OLNEY, a town of Buckinghamshire, on the Ouse, 12 miles denoting all the particulars included in the contract between 
S. E. of Northampton, and 5(> N. N. W. of London. Market government and the public for a loan, such as stock at 3 or 4 
on Monday. Population 2344. per cent, lottery tickets at a stipulated price, annuities for a 

OLY'MPIAD, s. [JXvjutrtac, Gr.] in Chronology, the space certain term, &c. 
or period of four years, whereby the Greeks reckoned their OMOTLATE, s. [Zpoc and ir\ari> c, Gr.] the shoulder 
time. blade. 


OLY'MPUS, a mountain of Asia Minor. It is one of the 
highest and most considerable mountains of Asia; and its 
summit is always covered with snow. 

O'MBRE, s. [hombre, Span.] a game of cards played by 
three persons. 

OME'GA, s. [wfiiya, Gr.] the last letter of the Greek al¬ 
phabet. In Scripture, it is an appellation given to God, who 
calls himself the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and 
tlie end. 

O'MELET, s. [omelette, Fr.] a pancake of eggs. 

O'MKN, s. [Lat.] any sign or token by which a future event 
may be foretold. 

O MENED, a. containing prognostics, or signs by which 
future events may be foretold. 

OME'NTUM, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the eawl that covers 
the guts, called also reticulum, from its structure resembling 
that of a net. 

O'M HR, s. [“)Qy, Ileb.] a Hebrew measure containing 
about three pints and a half, English. 

To O'MINATE, r. a. [ ominor , I,at.] lo foresliew; to 
prognosticate; to foretoken. 

GEMINATION, s. [from ominor, Lat.] a prognostic. 

O Ml NOUS, a. foreshewing something future, mostly used 
in a bad sense. Containing signs of something good or ill. 

OMINOUSLY, ad. with good or bad omen. 

O'MINOUSNESS, s. the quality of betokening some future 
ill or good. 

OMI'SSION, s. [omissio, Lat.] the act of forbearing to do 
something that ought to be done; a neglect of duty, opposed 
to a commission of evil. 

To OMIT, t>. o. [omitto, Lat.] to leave out; not to mention ; 
to neglect doing what ought to be done. 

OMITTANCE, s. forbearance. Not iti use. “ Omittance 
is not quittance.” Shak. 

OMNIFA'lllOUS, a. [omnifarius, Lat.] of all kinds of 
varieties. 

OMNI'FEROUS, a. [omnis and ferens, Lat.] all-bearing. 

OMNITTC, a. [frym omnis wndfacio, Lat..] all-creatine. 

O'MNILORM, a. [from omnis and forma, Lat.] having 
every shape. 

OMNIGENOUS, a. [omniyenns, Lat.] consisting of all 
kinds. 

OMNIPA'RITY, s. [from omnis and par, Lat.] general 
equality. 

OMNI POTENCE, or OMNI'POTENCY, s. [omnipotent^,, 
Lat.] almighty power. 

OMNIPOTENT, a. [omnipotens, Lat.] all-powerful, al- 
mighty. 


OMPHALO’PTIC, s. [from op<j>aXoc, and eirmoc, Gr.] an 
optic glass that is convex on both sides, commonly called a 
convex lens. 

O'MRAIiS, the title of the great lords at the Mogul's 
court. 

ON, prtp. [aen, Belg. an, Tuut.] upon; supported by; 
or covered with. The subject of action. Dependence or 
reliance. “ On God's providence.” Smullndge. The mo¬ 
tive or occasion of any thing. As soon as any thing is done. 
“ On the receipt of a letter.” Dr yd. The period at which 
any thing happens. In threats, it is put before the thing 
thieatened, and implies it will be in danger for want, of 
compliance. “ On thy life.” Dryd. The slate of any thing. 
“ The heav’ns on lire.” Shak. A condition of a bargain or 
sale. “ On more easy terms." Dryd. Sometimes it is used 
to imply distinction or opposition. “ The Rhodians on the 
other side.” A 'colics. When used, by corruption, before 
it, it signifies of. “ A gamester has but a poor trade out." 
Locke. Syxon. On, Upon. These two words are indis¬ 
criminately used one for another, on all occasions; but 
with great impropriety. On rather signifies by; as, on my 
word, on iny honour, &c. whereas upon means up, on the top 
of, and is applied to matter; as, upon the table, upon the 
chair, upon the house, &e. 

ON, ad. forward; in succession or* progress; without 
ceasing; upon the body. “ Ilcr patches and jewels on." 
Prior. Resolution to advance, used cllipiieallv for yo on. 

ON, inter), a word of incitement or cncnnragcim at to p o- 
eecd, or attack, used dliptically instead of yo on. 

ONCE, wcnicc, ad. only one time; a single time. Us, 4 
with at, the same time. Ju an indivisible point of time. 
Formerly. “ My soul had once some foolish fondness for 
thee.” Addis. It is to be remarked that this word seems 
to be rather a noun than au adverb, when it has at be ('un¬ 
it, or when it is joined with an adjective; as, At once, or 
this onec. 

ONE, won, a. [<r ne, Sax.] single ; any thing expressed ! v 
an unit; any. Used with another, belonging to both. Op¬ 
posed to another, different. Opposed to other, one of the two 
certain, or particular. Used with day, in a past sense; otln i- 
wisc it signifies some time to come, when used with a futiue 
tense. “ Shall one day faint.” Davies. 

ONE, won, s. followed with by one, it implies singly, or 
a single person. “ Passing one by one the suppliant, crew.” 
Dryd. A single tiling. A person. Concord; agreement. 
A person of a particular character. “ One that loved n -t 
wisely.” Shaft. This word is used in the plural, either wl ui 
it stands for persons indefinitely; as, “ The great o/us of t'.i; 
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world;" or when it relates to somethin;; going before, or is 
used instead of a noun plural; as, “ These successes are more 
glorious—than such ruinous ones.” Gtaiw. Sometimes it is 
used before an impersonal verb, to signify any person, or 
man; this was by the Saxons expressed by rnan ; but, as 
Hr. Hicks judiciously observes, our use of this word is either 
borrowed from the Italian two, or «», Fr. “ One would 
.marine.” Atlerh. 

O'N'F.BF.RRY, s. the herb paris, called also true-love. 

O'NK-KYEl), n. having one eye ; monocular. 

ONE1ROCRVTIC, s. [ovftpoxptrt/c, Gr.] an interpreter of 
driaius. 

OXE1ROCRITICAL, a. [drtipoepimoc, Gr.] belonging to 
the interpretation ol’dieams. 

() NLNKSN, wi.n-ness, s. unity; the quality of being one. 

O'XEllAli Y, a. [uiurarim, Lat. oneraire, Fr.] fitted for 
raniage or burdens j comprising a burden. 

To ONER ATE, v. a. to load; to burden. 

O XF.IiATIOX, s. [from onus, I.at.] the act of loading. 

O NEUOUS, a. [omrosus, Lat.] burdensome. Figuratively, 
oppressive. 

OXGAR, a town of F.ssex, with a market on Saturday. 

I' is '21 miles E. N. E. of London. 

O NION, s. [oiffHon, Fr.] an aromatic strong-scented plant, 
v, nil a bulbous, coated, and orbicular root. 

O NLY, a. [from one, or onelike , whence by contraction 
unci//; onlic, Sax.] single; without any other of the same kind 
or species; this above all others; this without any more. 
Nvxos. When speaking of a thing we use the word on/;/, we 
mean there is no other of the same kind; when that of atone, 
that it is uot accompanied with any other. 

ONLY, iul. simply; singly; barely; thus and no otherwise; 
without any more. 

O’NOMANCY, s. [iiropa and parriirt, Gr.] divination by 
names. 

ONOM ANTIC AL, a, [from ovopa and garnia, Gr.] be¬ 
longing to divination by names. 

O'NSET, s. the first attack or assault; aggression; orna¬ 
mental appendage. 

O'NSLAUGIIT, s. attack ; assault. Not in use. 

ONTO'LOGIST, s. [<i|T« and Xdyo r, Gr.] a metaphysician; 
or one who considers the properties of being in general. 

ONTO LOGY, s. [dim and Xiiyoc, Gr.] the science of the 
affections of being generally; metaphysics. 

O'NWARD, ad. [ondweard, Sax.] forward; progressively; 
somewhat farther. 

O'NYCIIA, s. in Scripture, the odoriferous snail or shell, 
or the onyx stone. Most of the commentators are for the 
onyx, or odoriferous shell, which is like that of the fish called 
purpura. The onyx is fished for in the. East in watery places 
where the spikenard grows, which is its food, and makes its 
shell so aromatic. 

O NYX, s. [di't/J, Gr.] a semi-pellucid gem of a dark horny 
colour, with a plate of a bluish white, and sometimes of a red : 
when a plate of a reddish or tlesh colour lies on one or both 
sides of the white, it is called a sardonyx. 

OOZE, s. [icnes, wetness, Sax.] soft mud; mire at the 
bottom of water; slime; a soft flow or spring. “ From his 
first fountain and beginning ooze.” Prior. The liquor of a 
tanner's vat. 

To OOZE, v. n. to flow by stealth; to run gently; to slip 
away. 

OOZY, n. miry; muddy; slimy. 

I’o OPACATE, t>. «. [opaco, Lat.] to darken, cloud, shade, 
or obscure. • 

Ol’A’ClTY, s. [opacitas, Lat.] cloudiness; want of trans¬ 
parency. 


OPE 

OPA'COUS, a. [opacus, Lat.] dark; void of light; not to 
he seen through. 

O'PAL, s. [ opnlus , Lat.] an elegant and singular stone, 
which on account of its opacity and soilness, is scarcely to be 
reckoned among the pellucid gems. It is naturally bright, 
smooth, and glossy, and displays its beauties without the art 
of a lapidary; in colour it resembles the finest mother of 
pearl, consisting of a bluish or grayish white ; but when turned 
differently to the light, reflects all the colours of the rainbow, 
amongst which the green, blue, and red, are particularly beau¬ 
tiful. The best stones come from the East Indies. 

OPA'QUE, o-pake, a. [ opacus , Lat.] dark; having no light 
in itself; not to be seen through. 

To OPE, or O PEN, v.a. [open, Sax.] to unlock; to un¬ 
close; to lay open; to discover; to divide or cause a breach, 
by which a thing may be seen. “ The cathedral church was 
opened by an earthquake.” Addis. To explain; to disclose 
by degrees. In Law, to begin. “ The opening of your cause.” 
In Anatomy, to make an incision. Neuterly, to separate or 
unclose; to cease to be shut. In Hunting, to bark. 

OPE, or O PEN, (the e is mute in pronouncing this word 
and its following derivatives and compounds; as, opn, bpner, 
vpning, <Xre.) «. [ope, is used only by old authors, and by them 
only in its primitive sense] unclosed; not locked or shut. 
Figuratively, plain; apparent; public; without art, disguise, 
or reserve. Applied to the season, uot cloudy or gloomy. 
Free, uiiconlined, or without cover, applied to the air. Ex¬ 
posed, or without defence, applied to danger or injuries. 
Attentive, applied either to the eyes or ears, and followed by 
until or upon. 

OPENER, s. one that unlocks or makes open. Figura¬ 
tively, one that explains or interprets; any thing that separates 
or divides. 

OPENEY'KD, a. watchful; vigilant. 

OPEXIIA'NDEJ), a. generous, liberal, munificent. 

OPEN HEARTED, a. generous; candid; void of base re¬ 
serve or subtlety. 

OPENllEA'RTEDNESS, s. generosity, liberality, muni¬ 
ficence, frankness. 

O PENING, s. a breach, hole, or aperture. Figuratively, 
the sight of a thing at a distance; a faint, imperfect, or con¬ 
fused knowledge. 

OPENLY, ait. in sight; plainly; without subterfuge, re¬ 
serve, or disguise. 

O'PENMOUTIIEl), a. greedy; clamorous; uuublc to keep 
a secret. 

OPENNESS, s. freedom from obscurity or ambiguity; 
clearness; plainness; freedom front disguise, or subterfuge. 

O'PERA, s. [Ital.] a poetical tale, or fiction, performed with 
vocal and instrumental music, and adorned with scenes, ma¬ 
chines, and dancing. 

O'PER ABLE, a. [from operor, Lat.] capable of being done. 

OPERANT, a. [operant, Fr.] active; having power to pro¬ 
duce any effect. 

To O'PF.RATE, v.n. [operor, Lat.] to act; to produce au 
effect, with on before the subject of operation. 

OPF.RA'TION, s. [operatio, Lat. operation, Fr.] agency; 
influence; action; an effect. Figuratively, an effect. In 
Surgery, that part of medicine, or the art of healing, which 
depends on the use of instruments. The motions or employ¬ 
ments of an army. 

O'PERATIVE, a. having the power of acting; efficacious; 
active; vigorous. 

OPERATOR, *. [Lat.] one that performs any act by the 
hand; one that produces any effect. 

OPERO'SF., a. [operosus , Lat.] laborious; full of trouble 
and tediousness. 
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OPHIOPHAGOUS, a. [from o<j»'c and <j>dyto, Gr.] serpent 
eating. 

OPHITES, o-fi-tez, s. [rtyi'ri/c, Gr.] marble of a dusky, 
greenish ground, with oblong, and usually square spots of 
lighter green. 

OPHTHA'LMIC, a. [d^>§aX/jo-dr, Gr.] belonging to the 
eye. 

O'PHTHALMY, s. [t)<p$a\p m, Gr.] a disease in the eye; 
being an inflammation in its coats. 

O'PIATE, j. [from opium, Lat. a medicinal drug] a medi¬ 
cine that causes sleep. 

O'PIATE, a. soporiferous; causing sleep. 

O'PIFICE, s. [opifeium, I.at.] workmanship; handiwork. 

OPI'FICER, s. [ opifex , Lat.] one that performs any work; 
an artist. This word is not received. 

OPINATOll, s. [opinor, Lat.] one who holds an opinion. 

To OPI'NE, v. n. [opinor, Lat.] to think; judge; to be of 
opinion; to guess. 

OPI'NIA'i’lVE, a. obstinate in opinions already received; 
imagined; not proved. 

OPINIA'TOR, s. [from opiniatre, Fr.] one fond of his own 
notions; inflexible from his own opinion. 

OPINIA'TRE, a. [Fr.] obstinate; stubborn. 

OPl'NION, s. f opinion, Fr. opinio, Lat.] a persuasion of 
the mind without proof or certain knowledge; sentiment; 
judgment; notion; a favourable judgment. 

OPI'NIONATIVE, a. fond of notions we have already 
espoused or assented to; stubborn. 

OPl'NION ATI VELY, ad. stubbornly. 

OPI'NIONATIVKNESS, s. the quality of adhering in¬ 
flexibly to preconceived notions. 

OPI'NIONIST, s. [ opinioniste, Fr.] a person fond or con¬ 
ceited of his own notions. 

O'PIUM, s. [Lat.] a juice produced from the white garden 
poppy, partly of a resinous, partly of a gummy kind, its 
colour is a dark, brownish yellow; its smell, dead, faint, un¬ 
pleasant; and its taste very bitter and acrid. A moderate 
dose makes the patient cheerful, as if he bad drunk wine, re¬ 
moves melancholy, and dissipates all sense of danger; but an 
immoderate dose brings on a kind of drunkenness, which occa¬ 
sions sleep, 1 and often death. 

OPODE'LDOC, s■ the name of a plnister said to be in¬ 
vented by Mindererus, though often mentioned by Paracelsus. 
There is a popular medicine of this name, used in bruises, 
numbness, and weakness of the joints. 

OPO'PONAX, s. [Lat,] a gum resin, of a tolerably firm tex¬ 
ture, strong disagreeable smell, and an acrid and extremely 
bitter taste. 

OPORTO, or Porto, a handsome city and sea-port, of 
Douro, in Portugal, with an excellent harbour. It is noted 
for its strong wines, upwards of 80,000 pipes of which are ex¬ 
ported annually; whence all red wines that come, from Spain 
or Portugal to England, are called Port wines. Next to 
Lisbon, it is the most commercial town in the kingdom. 
Population 75,000. It is seated on the declivity of a moun¬ 
tain, about 3 miles from the mouth of the Douro, and 147 N. 
by F.. of Lisbon. Lat. 41. 10. N. Ion. 8. 17. W. 

O'PPIDAN, s. [oppidanus, Lat.] a townsman; an inhabitant 
of a town. 

To OPPIGNERATE, v. a. [oppignero, Lat.] to pledge, 
pawn, or give as a security. 

To O'PPILATE, v. a. [oppilo, Lat. oppiler, Fr.] to heap up 
obstruction. 

OPPILA'TION, s. [ oppilatio , Lat.] obstruction; matter 
heaped together. 

O'PPILATIVE, a. [from oppilo, I.at.] obstructive. 

OPPLKTED, a. [ oppletus, Lat.] filled; crowded. 


OPPONENT, x. [from opponent, Lat.] an adversary; 
antagonist. In the schools, one who raises objections to the 
opinions or doctrines of another. 

OPPO'NENT, a. opposite; adverse. 

OPPORTUNE, a. [ opportune , Fr. opporlunus, I.at.] season¬ 
able ; fit; well-timed. 

OPPORTUNELY, ad. seasonably; timely. 

OPPORTUNITY, s. [ opportunity, Fr.] the proper season 
for doing a thing, or rendering it successful. 

To OPPO'SE, v. a. [nppono, Lat.] to act against; to hinder 
or resist; to put in opposition; to offer as an antagonist <.i 
rival; to place as an obstacle; to place in front; to rai<e 
objections in disputations. 

OPPO'SER, s. one who opposes; an antagonist; enemy; 
rival; one who raises objections in a dispute. 

O'PPOSITE, a. [ opposite, Fr. oppositus, Lat.] placed in 
front; facing each other; contrary; repugnant; adverse. 

O'PPOSITE, s. an adversary; opponent; antagonist; 
enemy. 

O'PPOSITELY, ad. in such a position as to front each 
other; adversely. 

O'PPOSITKNKSS, s. the quality of facing or fronting; the 
quality of being contrary. 

OPPOSITION, s. [oppositio, Lat.] situation of facing or 
fronting another ; resistance ; contrariety of interest, measure, 
or meaning. In Astronomy, applied to the moon when she is 
at the full; to the planets when they are six signs distant from 
the sun, or front one another. 

To OPPRF/SS, v. a. [opprimo, I.at.] to crush by hardship, 
or unreasonable severity; to overpower, subdue. 

OPPRESSION, s. [oppressio, Lat.] the act of oppressing; 
cruelty ; severity ; hardship; calamity; dulness of spirits, or 
fatigue of body. 

OPPRESSIVE, a. cruel; inhuman; rigorous in exacting; 
heavy ; overw helming. 

OPPRESSOR, s. [Lat.] one who harasses or afflicts another 
with unreasonable severity. 

OPPllO'BRIOUS, a. [from opprobrium, Lat.] reproachful; 
scurrilous ; disgraceful; causing infamy. 

OPPRO'BlllOUSLY, ad. in a teproachful or scurrilous 
tnanner. 

OPPRO'BRIOUSNESS, s. scurrility, or rcproachfulness; 
that which causes infamy or disgrace. 

To OPPU GN, v. a. [oppugno, I.at.] to oppose, resist, i r 
attack. 

OPPUGNANCY,opposition. 

OPPUGN ER, s. one that opposes or attacks. 

OPSl'MATHY, s. [dfi pditut, Gr.] late education; late 
erudition. 

OPSONA'TION, a. [opsonatio, Lat.] catering, or buying 
provisions. 

OPTABLE, a. [optabilis, I.at.] desirable; to be wished. 

O PTATIVE, a. [oplatirus, l.at.] wishing. In Grammai. 
that mood which expresses desire. 

O'PTIC, a. [iwiolf, Or.] used in seeing; producing sight; 
relating to the science of o >tics. 

O'PTIC, s. [(ixrisi). Or., an instrument or organ of sight. 
In the plural applied to the science which explains the laws of 
vision. 

OPTICAL, a. [d7rro.ee, Gr.] relating to the science of 
optics. 

OPTI CIAN, s. one who is skilled in the nature and laws of 
vision, or one who makes instruments to assist the sight, or to 
explain the doctrine of vision. 

O'PTIMACY, s. \optimates, I at.] nobility; the body of 
nobles; men of the highest rank. 

O'PTIMISM, s. [from optimut Lat.] the doctrine that the 
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present system of things, or created beings, is the best that 
God could make. 

O'PTIMIST, t. [optimiste, Fr.] a person who asserts that 
the present system is absolutely best, and that a better could 
not possibly be. 

OPTI'MITY, s. [from optimus, Lat.] the state of being 
best. 

O'PTION, *. [optio, Lat] choice: election. 

OPULENCE, or O'PULENCY, s. [opulentia, Lat] wealth; 
'iches; affluence. 

O'PULENT, a. [opulent, Fr. opulentus, Lat.] rich; wealthy; 
affluent. 

O PULENTLY, ad. richly, splendidly. 

OR, conj. [ofAer, Sax.) a particle used to signify distribu¬ 
tion or opposition. Sometimes it answers to either. “ He 
must either fight or die.” Before else, it is redundant, or has 
no meaning. Before: or ever, is before, ever. 

Oil, s. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or gold colour. It is repre¬ 
sented, in Engraving, by small poiuts or dots, scattered all 
over the field or bearing. 

O'RACH, s. a sort of plant. 

O RACLE, s. [oraculum, Lat.] an answer supposed fo be 
given by the ancient deities, about the success of a future 
event; something delivered by supernatural wisdom; the 
place where, or person of whom, any determinations of Heaven 
were given; any person or place where certain decisions are 
obtained. Figuratively, one so famed for wisdom, that his 
decisions are held without dispute. 

To O'RACLE, v. n. to utter oracles. Not used. 
ORA'CULAR, or ORA'CULQUS, a. uttering oracles; like 
an oracle; authoritative; magisterial. 

ORA'CULOUSLY, ad. in the manner of an orade. 
ORA'CULOUSNESS, s. the state or quality of resembling 
an oracle. 

O'llAISON, s. [oraison, Fr. oralio, Lat. frequently, but not 
so properly, written orison] prayer. 

ORAL, a. [oral, Fr. from os, Lat.] delivered by the mouth ; 
not written. 

ORALLY, ad. by mouth; without writing. 

O'RANGE, s. [orange, Fr.] the fruit of a tree; a colour 
made of a yellow and red mixed together. 

O'RANGERY, s. [orangerie, Fr.J a plantation of orange- 
trees. 

ORANGEMUSK, a species of pear. 

O'RANGEWIFK, a woman who sells oranges. 

ORATION, s. [oratio, Lat.] a speech according to the laws 
of rhetoric; harangue. 

O'RATOR, s. [orator , Lat.] a public speaker; a man of 
eloquence. A petitioner in Chancery. 

ORATO'RICAL, a. rhetorical; becoming or belonging to 
an orator. 

ORATO'RIO, s. in the Italian Music, is a sort of sacred 
drama of dialogues; the subjects of which are usually taken 
from the Scriptures, or from the life of some saint. They 
are much used at Rome in the time of Lent, and, of late years, 
in England. 

O'RATOllY, s. [oratoria ars, Lat.] eloquence; rhetorical 
skill; the exercise of eloquence, in the Ilomish church, a 
place set apart purely for praying. 

ORB, s. [ orbis , Lat.] a round or spherical body; a celes¬ 
tial body, or planet. Figuratively, a wheel, or rolling body. 

A circle; a circular path described by any of the celestial 
bodies. A period, or revolution. A sphere of action. The 
eye, so called on account of its form, and its furnishing the 
bony with light. “ A drop serene hath quench’d their orbs.” 
Par. Lost. 

ORBED, a. round ; circular; rounded. 


ORBfCULAR, a. [orbieulaire, Fr. from arUeubNt, Lat.] 
spherical; round; circular. . . , 

ORBICULARLY, ad. spherically; circularly. 

ORBI'CULAUNESS, s. the quality of being circular. 

ORBl'CULATED, a. [orbiculatus, Lat.] moulded into an 
orb 

O RBIT, s. [orbite, Fr. orbita, Lat.] the line or path de¬ 
scribed by a planet in its revolution. 

O'RBITY, s. [or6us, Lat.] loss, or want of parents or children. 

OKC, s. [orca, Lat.] a sort of sea-fish. 

O RCHAL, s. a stone, of which a bine colour is made. 

O RCHARD, s. [ortgeard. Sax.] a garden of fruit-trees. 

Olt'CHESTRA, or O'UCHESTRE, s. [opX'Wpu. Gr.] in the 
ancient theatres, was a place in the form of a semicircle, where 
the dancing was performed; and, among us, the place where 
the musicians sit. 

ORD, s. in old English signifies beginning: whence pro¬ 
bably the proverbial phrase odds [orrfrj and ends, for scraps 
and remnants. 

To ORDAIN, v. a. [ordino , I.at.] to appoint, decree; to 
establish; institute; to commission to act as a clergyman. 

ORDAI N Ell, s. one who ordains, decrees, or commissions 
another to assume an office. 

O RDEAL, s. [ ordal , Sax.] a method of trying a person 
suspected of any crime, wherein the person accused was 
obliged to pass blindfold through a path crossed by red-hot 
bars of iron, or else swallow a certain quantity of water, or 
plunge his arm or leg inio scalding water, or he thrown info 
cold water. The innocence of the person was judged by his 
escaping unhurt from the hot iron or water, and by his body 
being home up by the cold water. 

O RDER, s. [ordo, Lat. ordre, Fr.] a method or regular 
disposition; the established manner of performing a thing; 
the proper slate, applied to the mind or body; a precept or 
command; a rule; regular government; a class or division 
of the members of a state; a religious society; the office of 
a clergyman. In Astronomy, direct progress, opposed to 
retrograde motion. In War, an arrangement of the parts of 
any force, either by sea or land; or the distance of one rank 
or file from another. In Architecture, a system of the se¬ 
veral members, ornaments, and proportions of columns and 
pilasters; or a regular arrangement of the projecting parts 
of a building, especially of a column, so as to form one beau¬ 
tiful whole. 

To O'RDER, v. a. to regulate or conduct; to manage or 
procure; to direct or command; to commission; to ordain to 
sacerdotal functions. Neutcrly, to give command; to give 
direction. 

O'RDERER, s. one who regulates, reduces to method, or 
disposes in a regular manner. 

O'RDF.RLESS, a. without order; in a confused maimer. 
ORDERLINESS, s. regularity, methodicalness. 

ORDERLY, a. methodical, regular. 

O'RDINABLE, a. [from ordino, l.at.] such as may be ap¬ 
pointed. “ Ordinable to eternal bliss.” 

ORDINAL, a. [ordinal, Fr.] noting order. 

ORDINAL, s. [ordinate, Lat.] a ritual; a book containing 
orders. 

O'RDINANCE, s. [ordonnance, Fr.] a law, rule, or pre¬ 
script; the observance of a command; an appointment. A 
cannon, but now generally written for distinction ordnance: its 
derivation is not certain. 

ORDINARILY, ad. according to established or settled 
rules; commonly. 

ORDINARY, a. [ordinarius, Lat.] established; usual; 
common; mean; of low rank or value. Ugly, or not hand¬ 
some. Ibis term is variously applied; thus, an ambassador 
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or envoy in ordinary, is one tent to retide statedly, and for a 
number of years, in the court of some foreign prince or 
state, to watch over the interests of his own nation. It is 
also applied to several officers of the king's household, who 
attend on common occasions. Thus we say, physician in 
ordinary , chaplain in ordinary, &c. Stkon. Though 
ordinary and common have been reputed synonymous in 
two senses, as implying frequent use, and meaniug of little or 
no value, yet they are different in both. In the first sense, 
ordinary seems best applied when the repetition of actions 
is in question; common, when a multitude of objects. In the 
second sense, that which is ordinary has nothing to distinguish 
it; that which is common, has nothing to. make it sought 
after. 

ORDINARY, s. an established judge in ecclesiastical 
causes; an appellation generally given to the bishop of a dio¬ 
cese ; a regular price of a meal; an actual and constant office; 
a settled establishment; a place of eating, where a person pays 
a settled price for eating. One who officiates as chaplain at a 
prison ; as, th e-ordinary of Newgate. 

To O'RDINATE, v. a. [ordino, Lat.] to appoint. 

O'RDINATE, a. [ordinatus, Lat.] regular; methodical, 
“ Ordinate Jigures, arc such as have all their sides and all 
their angles equal.” Ruy. 

ORDINATION, s. [ordinatio, Lat.] an established order or 
tendency; used with to. “ An ordination to happiness.” 
Norris. The giving a t erson authority to act as a clergy¬ 
man. 

O'RDNANCE, s. cannon, or great guns. 

ORDO'NNANCE, s. [Fr.j the disposition of figures in a 
picture. “ The ordonnance or disposition of it.” 

ORDURE, s. [Fr.] dung; excrements; filth. 

ORE, s. [Sax.] metal unrefined. Figuratively, metal. . 

O'READ, s. a mountain nymph. Milt. 

O'RFGILD, s. the restitution of goods or money taken 
away by a thief by violence, if the robbery was committed in 
the day-time. 

O'RFORD, a sea-port of Suffolk, with a market on Monday. 
It has the title of an earldom; and is 89 miles N. E. of 
London. Disfranchised in 1832. Population 1302. 

O'RGAL, s. lees of wine. 

O'ROAN, s. [opycuw, Gr.] such a part of the animal body 
as is capable of performing some perfect act or operation; 
thus, the eye is the organ of seeing; the ear, of hearing ; the 
nose, of smelling; the tongue, of speaking, See. In Music, 
an instrument, consisting of pipes filled with wind, and of 
stops touched by the hand ; from argue, Fr. 

ORGA NIC, or ORGA'NICAL, a. [organievs, Lat. opyan- 
koc, Gr.] consisting of various parts co-operating with each 
other; instrumental; made or designed for some certain 
end. 

ORGA'NICALLY, ad. by means of organs or instruments ; 
by an organica! disposition of parts. 

O'RGANISM, s. the structure of the several parts of any 
animal, &e. so as to operate to a certain end. 

O'ROAN 1ST, s. [organists, Fr,] one who plays on the 
organ. 

O'ltGANIZA'TION, s. [organization, Fr.] construction, in 
which the parts are so disposed as to be subservient to each 
other 

To ORGANIZE, v. a. [organizer, Fr.] to construct so that 
the parts shall be mutually subservient to each other. 

O'RGANLOFT, s. the loft where an organ stands and is 
played upon. 

O'RGANPIPE, s. the pipe of a musical organ. 

ORGA'SM, s. [opyaogin, Gr,] a sudden violence, impulse, 
or appetite. 


O'RGIES, s. [it has no singular; orgia, Lat.] the mad rites 
performed to Bacchus. Figuratively, any frantic revels. 

O'RICHALCI1, s. [oric/talc/tum, Lat.] brass. “ Cosily 
orichalch.” Spenser. 

O'RIENT, a. [oriens, Lat] rising as the sun; eastern; 
bright; shining; glittering; gaudy; sparkling. 

O'RIENT, s. [Fr.] the east, or part where the sun first ap¬ 
pears. 

ORIENTAL, a. [oriental, Fr.] eastern; placed in the east; 
proceeding from the east. 

ORIE NTAL, s. an inhabitant of the eastern parts of the 
world. 

ORIENTALISM, s. manner of speaking peculiar to those 
who live ill the east. 

ORIENTA'LITY, s. the state of rising or being in the east. 

O'RIFICE, s. [ori/ice, Fr. orificinm, Lat.] any opening, 
hole, or perforation. 

ORIFLAMB, s. [probably a corruption of aurtflamma, 
Lat.] a golden standard. 

O'RIGAN, s. [origanum, Lat.] wild marjoram. 

O'RIGIN, or ORIGINAL, s. [from origo, Lat.] the be¬ 
ginning or first existence ; a fountain, or source, of existence ; 
a copy, or that from which any thing is transcribed, translated, 
or imitated; in this sense original only is used. Derivation or' 
descent. 

ORl'GINAL, a. [originalis, Lat.] primitive, or primary; 
first; pristine. 

ORIGINALLY, ad. in its first state ; primarily ; at first. 

ORI'GINALNESS, s. the quality or state of being the first 
or original. 

ORIGINARY, a. [originaire, Fr.] productive, or causing 
existence; primitive. Seldom used. 

To ORIGINATE, v. a. to produce as a causi ; to bring in¬ 
to existence. 

ORIGINATION, s. [originatio, Lat.] the act of producing 
as a first cause, or of bringing into existence. 

O'RION, s. [Gr.] a southern constellation in 'lie heavens. 

O'RISONS, x. [not used in the singular ; o mi son, Fr. This 
word is accented by Milton and Crasbaw oil tin- liist syllable ; 
by Shakspcar both on the first and second; and by others oil 
the second] prayers. 

O'RKNEYS, or Orcades, a cluster of islands on the X. 
of Scotland, from which they are separated by a channel, 
20 miles in length, and 6 in its nearest breadth. Their num¬ 
ber has generally been reckoned 30, of which 20 are inha¬ 
bited ; the rest are called holms, and are used only for pas¬ 
turage. The principal one called the Main Land, or Po¬ 
mona, greatly exceeds the others in extent. Beyond this 
island, to the N. E. are seen, among others, Rowsay ami 
AVestra, Shappinsha and Kdda, Slronsa, Sanda, and N. Ro- 
ualslia. To the S. appear the isles of Hoy ami S. Ronclsha, 
with others of inferior note. The principal trade of these 
islands is with Leith, Hamburgh, and Bergen. The chief ex¬ 
ports are linen and woollen yarn, stockings, butter, dried fish, 
oils, feathers, with skins of various kinds, and kelp. The 
Orkneys, including Shetland, contained in 1831, 58,239 inha¬ 
bitants. 

O'RLE A NS, an ancient city of France, containing, about 
40,000 inhabitants, who trade largely in corn, brandy, and 
wine. It is 68 miles S. S. W. of Paris. Lat. 47. 54. N. 
Ion. 2. 0. E. 

O'PLOP, s. [ovcrloop, Belg.] the deck of a ship. 

O'RMSKIRK, a town of Lancashire, with a market ou 
Tuesday. It contained in 1831, 4261 inhabitants, and is 13 
miles N. of Liverpool, and 211 N. N. W. of London. The 
church is an old gothic structure, remarkable for having a 
square tower, and a short spire, placed contiguous to each 
8 K 
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other. Among the various stories accounting for this singu¬ 
larity, it is said that the church was built at the expence of 
two sisters, of the name of Orme, and that one of the ladies 
was for a tower, the other for a steeple with a spire. 

O'RNAMENT, S. [ornamentum, Lat.] embellishment, deco¬ 
ration, honour. 

ORNAME'NTAL, a. serving to decorate or embellish. 
ORNAME'NTALLY, ad. in such a manner as to embellish 
or set off. 

ORNAMF/NTED, a. embellished, adorned, or set off. 
O’RNATE, a. [ornatus, Lat.] fine: adorned. 

O'RN ATEN ESS, s. finery; state of being embellished. 
O'RNATURE, s. decoration. 

ORNI'SCOPIST, s. [from opnc and ecow/u, Gr..] one who 
examines the flight of birds, in order to foretell futurity. 
OliNlTHO'LOGIST, s. a describer of birds. 
ORNITIIO'LOGY, s- [opvic and Adyos, Gr.] a discourse on 
birds. 

O'RPHAN, s. [from optpaviic, Gr.] a child who lias lost 
either one or both its parents. 

O'RPHAN, rt. [opfayt'tc, Gr.J deprived either of one or both 
parents by death. 

ORPHANAGE, or O'RPHANTSM, *. the slate or a child 
who lias lost either one or both its parents. 

O'RPHANOTROPHY, s. [optpayoc and rpm/a), Gr.] an hos¬ 
pital for orphans. 

O'RPIMENT, s. [Fr.] a foliaceous fossil, of a fine texture, 
remarkably heavy, and of a bright and beautiful yellow, like 
gold, very tough, bending easily without breaking, melting 
readily, and soon burning away : it is used by painters for a 
gold colour. 

O'RRERY, s. an instrument which represents the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies; invented by Mr. G. Graham, and 
named from the earl of Orrerv, the patron of a Mr. Rowley, of 
Litchfield, who copied Mr. Graham’s invention. 

O'RRIS, s. [orris, Lat] a plant or flower. A kind of gold 
or silver lace; from orris, old Fr. 

O RTHODOX, or ORTHODOX'AL, a. [from lost*, 
Gr.] sound in opinion, or doctrine, applied to religious princi¬ 
ples. 

O'RTIIODOXLY, ad. with soundness of opinion or doc¬ 
trine. 

O RTHODOXY, s. [upO»?a£««, Gr.] soundness of doctrine 
or opinion in matters of religion. 

O'RTHODRO'MIOS, s. [hpOut; and ?p«p»c. Gr.] the art 
of sailing in the are of some great circle, which is the short¬ 
est or straightest distance between any two points on the sur¬ 
fed; of the globe. 

O’RTHODROMY, s. [dpfldc and fyd/ioc, Gr.] the act of 
Bailing in a straight course. 

O'llTHOF.PY, s\ the right pronunciation of words. 
O'ItTIIOGON, s. [dpfloc and ymdu, Gr.] a rectangular 
figure. 

OltTHO'GONAI., n. [orthogoiicl, Fr.] rectangular. 
ORTHO'GRAPIIER, s. [from dpOdc and ypd^w, Gr.] one 
who spells according to the rules of grammar. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC, or ORTHOGRAPHICAL, a. rightly 
spelled ; relating to the spelling; delineated according to the 
elevation, not the ground plot. In Geography, the orthogra¬ 
phic projection of the sphere, is a representation of the several 
points of its surface on a plain, which cuts it in the middle, the 
eye being supposed to be placed at an infinite distance, verti¬ 
cal to one of its hemispheres. 

ORTHOGRA'PHICALLY, ad. according to the rules of 
spelling; according to the elevation. 

ORTHO'GRAPIIY, s. [from iipOiic and y patpu, Gr.] that 
part of Grammar which teaches l.o-,v words should be spelt; 


the art of spelling. In Architecture, the elevation of a building 
delineated. In Geometry, the an of expressing or drawing die 
fore-sight plan, or side, of any object. In Fortification, the 

profile or plan of any work. 

ORTHOPNO'EA, s. [opOorvoia, Gr.] in Medicine, a dis 
order in which a person cannot breathe, unless he be in an up 
right posture. 

O'RTIVE, a. [ortivus, Lat.] relating to the rising of any 
planet or star. 

O'RTOLAN, s. [Fr.] a small bird, very delicious. 

ORTON, a town of Westmoreland, with a market on Wed¬ 
nesday. It is seated in a healthy country, quite destitute ot 
wood, and 275 miles N. N. W. of London. Population 1501. 
OUTS, s. [onto, Jr.] refuse; scraps of meat; mammocks. 
OltVAL, s. [oi vala, Lat.] the herb clary. 

ORVIKTAN, s. [omXauo, Ital. so called from a mounte¬ 
bank at Orvieto in Italy] an antidote or medicine used to pre¬ 
vent the etleets of poison. 

OSCIIEO'CEI.E, s. [oa\ia, otr^ioc, or o>r\tov, and vi/Aij, 
Gr.J a kind of hernia or rupture, when the inUsliiies break 
into the scrotum. 

OSCILLATION, s. [from osci/lum, Lat.] the act of moving 
backwards and forwards like a pendulum. 

OSCILLATORY, a. [from vscillum, Lat.] moving back¬ 
wards and forwards like a pendulum. 

O'SCITANCY, s. [ oscitantia, Lat.] the act of yawning; 
unusual sleepiness; carelessness. 

O'SCITANT, a. [oscitans, Lat ] yawning; ui.usually 
sleepy ; sluggish ; careless. 

OSCiTA'TION, s. [osdtatio, Lat.] the act of yawning. Fi¬ 
guratively, carelessness. 

OSCULATION, s. [osculalio, Lat.] kissing. 

O'SIER, s. [Gr.] a tree of the willow kind, growing by the 
water, the twigs of which are used iu making baskets. 

O'SNA BURG, a principality of Germany, in the circle of 
Westphalia, bounded on the N. and W. by Munster, and on 
S. by the county of Ravensburg, about 40 miles in length, and 
from 16 to 24 in breadth. It is divided into 7 bailiwicks, and 
abounds in cattle and hogs, almost half of the province con¬ 
sisting of heath lands. The chief occupation of the inhabi 
tants is spinning of yarn, and manufacturing a coarse kind of 
linen, which is conveyed by the English, Dutch, and Spaniards, 
to Guinea and America, and annually brings into the country 
about a million of rix dollars. Osnaburg is the capital. Lat. 
52. 16. N. Ion. 7. 53. E. This principality was given iu 1815, 
to the king of Hanover. 

O'SNABURGS, s. a kind of coarse linen imported from 
Germany, of which there are two kinds, the white and brown. 
The manufacture of the white is well understood in this coun¬ 
try, but that of the. browu is still a secret. 

O'SPRAY, s. the sea-eagle, of which it is reported, that 
when he hovers in the air, ail the fish in the water turn up 
their bellies, and lie for him to choose which he pleases. It an. 
O'SSEOUS, a. bony; resembling a bone. 

O'SSICI.E, s. [ossiculum, Lut.] a small bone. 

OSSl'FIC, a. [from os and facio, Lat.] having the power of 
turning into bone. 

OSSIFICATION, s. change of fleshy parts into bones. 
O'SSIFRAGF., *. [ossifratja, Lat.] a kind of eagle, so called 
because it breaks the bones of animals, in order to come at 
the marrow. 

To O'SSIFY, v. a. [os and facio, Lat.] to change to bone. 
OSSI'VOROUS, a. [from ossa and voro, Lat.] devouring 
bones. 

O'SSUARY, s. [ossuarium, Lat.] a charnel house; a place 
where the bones of the dead are kept 
OST or OUST j a kiln where hops or malt are dried. 
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OSTENSIBLE, a. such as is proper or intended to be 
shewn; colourable; plausible. 

OSTE'NSIVE, a. [from ostendo, Lat.] showing, betokcn- 
ing. 

O'STEND, a large and populous sea-port of Flanders, 
famous for the long siege it sustained against the Spaniards, 
from July 5th, 1601, to September 22d, 1604, when it sur¬ 
rendered by an ho.ourable capitulation, the Spaniards having 
lost nearly 80,000 men before it. It is 22 miles N. E. of 
Dunkirk. Lat. 51. 15. N» Ion. 3. 2. E. 

O'STENT, s. [ostentum, Lat.] an appearance, air, or mien, 
show or token. These senses are peculiar to Shakspear. A 
portent or prodigy; accented on the last syllable. 

OSTENTATION, s. [ostentatio, Lat.] boast; outward show; 
a display of any thing, including vanity or ambition. 

OSTENTATIOUS, a. boasting; fond of shewing any tiling 
which may give the public an advantageous opinion of one’s 
wealth and abilities. 

OSTENTATIOUSLY, ad. shewing or displaying in such a 
manner as declares ambition or vanity. 

OTENTA'TIOUSNESS, the act of displaying with vanity 
or ambition. 

OSTF.NTA'TOR, s. [ ostentatcur , Fr. from ostento, Lat] one 
that displays through ambition or vanity. 

OSTKOOO'LLA, s. [osteocolle, Fr. from vriov, or o •sovv, and 
eoXX/uii, Gr.] a spar generally coarse, concreted with earthy 
and stony matter, precipitated by water, and inerusted upon 
sticks, stones, &e. famous for bringing on callus in bones, but 
seldom used in modern practice. 

O'STEOCOPE, s. [from dsiov, or oVouv, and k-uktu>, Gr.] 
pains in the bones, or rather in the nerves and membranes 
that encompass them. 

OSTEO'LOGY, s. [aiiav, or ovouv, and Xriyoc, Gr.] a dis¬ 
course or description of bones. 

O'STIARY, s. [ostium, Lat.] the opening at which a river 
discharges itself into the sea. 

O STLER, s. one who takes care of horses at an inn. See 
Hostler. 

O STRACISM, s. [iSvfMuno/ioc, Gr.] a manner of sentence, 
from Inpanov, a shell, on which a person’s name was written 
who was acquitted or condemned; a method taken by the 
Athenians to banish such persons in their state, whose great 
power, abilities, or merit, rendered them capable of attempting 
any thing which might endanger the constitution. Figura¬ 
tively, banishment, or public censure. 

OSTRACI'TES, s. the common oyster in its fossil state; a 
petrified oyster. 

O'STRICH, s. [austruche, Fr.] a very large bird ; its wings 
are short, and its neck about four or five spans. The fea¬ 
thers of its wings are in great esteem as ornaments. They 
are hunted by way of course, for they never fly, but use their 
wings to assist them in running. They swallow bits of iron in 
the same manner as other birds do gravel or stones, to assist 
in digesting their food. They lay their eggs on the ground, 
hide them under the sand, and leave them to be hatched by 
the sun. 

OSWESTRY, a town of Shropshire, with a market on 
Wednesday. It has some trade from Wales in flannels; and 
is 179 mites N. W, of London. Population 4478. 

OTACOU'STIC, s. [from «Jra plur. of oSc, and Akovu, Gr.] 
a medicine to cure deafness ; an instrument used by the deaf 
to make them hear better. 

O' TAHE1TE, one of the Society Islands in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, about 90 miles in circumference, first discovered to 
the English by Capt. Wallis, in 1767, who called it George 
the Third’s Island. Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, came 
hither in 1769 to observe the transit of Venus, and visited it 


twice afterwards. It consists of two peninsulas, great part 
of which is covered with woods and forests of bread-fruit 
trees, palms, cocoa-nut trees, and others peculiar to that 
climate. The people have mild features, and are gentle, 
good-natured, and hospitable. The houses of the natives 
consisted only of a roof, thatched with the leaves of the 
palm-nut tree, and supported by pillars made of the bread¬ 
fruit tree. The cloth of the natives is made of the fibross 
bark of the mulberry-tree. Some of these piece s are 2 or 
3 yards wide, and 50 yards long. Otaheile lies in about 
18 deg. S. lat. and 150 deg. W. Ion. The real name of the 
island is Tahiti. In 1832, this island and Eimeo were 
governed by queen Pomare Valimi, aud a kind of repre¬ 
sentative council. The population of Tahiti and Eimeo 
are about 10,000. The imports are hardware, cotton, and 
cloth : the exports, rope made from the fibres of the cocoa- 
nut, sugar, cocoa-nut oil, arrow-root, tortoise-shell, pigs, 
bullocks, &c. There are fine breeds of cattle and horses on 
the islands. The native* cloth is disappearing, and Europe an 
cottons are becoming the general wear. The religion is 
under the guidance of the I/melon Missionary Society, 
and there are numerous churches and schools, conducted 
by missionary aud native preachers and teachers with very 
great success. 

OTHER, pron. [Sax.] applied to things, different, opposed 
to this. Applied to persons, not one’s self, but somebody 
else. Used with side, the contrary. Used with each, it 
implies reciprocation. Sometimes besides, or more. The 
next. After next, it implies the third, joined with tint/. 
Sometimes it is used elliptic-ally for other tinny, or something 
different. 

O'TIIERGUISE, a. [other and guise. This is often mis¬ 
taken, and sometimes written othvryucss] of another kind. 

OTHERWISE, ad. differently ; by other means or causes ; 
iu other respects. 

UTLEY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with 
a market on Friday; seated ou the Wharf, under a high 
craggy cliff, 25 miles N. W. of York, aud 202 N. N. \Y. of 
London. Population 3161. 

O "ITER, s. [oter, Sax.] an amphibious animal that preys 
upon fish. 

OTTERY , St. Mary, a town in Devonshire. Maiket on 
Saturday ; 161 miles from London. Population 3849. 

OTTOMAN, s. an appellation given to the Turkish empire 
from Othomannus, or Osmannus, the first emperor of the 
present family, who died in A. D. 1328. 

O'VAL, a. [ovale, l’r.] oblong; resembling an egg when cut 
in two the long ways. 

O VAL, s. a roundish figure, whose length is greater than 
its breadth. 

OVA'RIOUS, a. [from ovum, Lat.] consisting of eggs. 

O'VAltY, J. [ot-atre, Fr. ovarium, Lat.] the part of the body 
of an animal wherein the eggs are lodged, and impregnation 
is performed. 

OVATION, s. [ovatio, Lat.] a lesser triumph among the 
Romans, allowed to those that defeated an enemy without 
much bloodshed, or conquered one less formidable. 

OU'BAT, or OU'Bl'ST, s. a sort of caterpillar. 

OUCH, s. a spangle ..r glittering ornament made of small 
plates of gold and silver, or of jewels. Obsolete. 

O VEN, s. [i ofen, Sax.] an arched cavity heated with faggots; 
and used in baking. 

O'VKR, prep, [ofre, Sax.] superior to, or above, applied to 
excellence, dignity, authority, or place. Upon. Across, or 
from one side to the other. “ He leaped over the brook." 
Through. “ AH the world over." Hammond. 

O VER, ad. above the top; more than a quantity assigned; 
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from side to side; from one to another; from a country be¬ 
yond the sea; on the surface; past To read over, is to read 
throughout. O’er and o'er, denotes repetition; to excess. 
Over and above, implies besides, or more than what was at 
first supposed, or immediately intended. Over against, 
opposite; or facing in front. In Composition, its significa¬ 
tions are various; but it generally implies excess, more than 
enough, or too much. 

To OVERABO'UND, v. a. to abound more than enough. 
To OVERA'CT, v. a. to carry any character too far; to act 
more than enough. 

To OVERA'RCH, v. a. to cover with an arch. 

To OVER A'WE, v. a. to keep in awe. 

To OVERBA'LANCE, v. a. to weigh down or preponder¬ 
ate. 

OVERBA'LANCE, s. something more than equivalent. 

To OVERBEAR, v. a, to bear down; to subdue; to repress, 
or whelm. 

To OVERBl'D, v. a. to oiler more than equivalent. 

To OVERBLO'tV, r. a. to drive away the clouds before the 
wind. Neuterly, to be past its violence. 

OVERBOARD, ad. off, or out of a ship. 

To OVERUU'LK, t>. a. to oppress by bulk. “To over- 
bulk us all.” Slink. 

To OVF.RBU'RDEN, v. a. to load with too great weight. 

To OVERCA'ST, v. a. to cloud, or darken; to cover; to 
rate too high. 

To OVERCIIA'RGE, r. a. to oppress, cloy, or surcharge 
with too much food; to load or crowd to excess; (o rate too 
high; to fill too full; to load with too great a charge. 

To OVERCLO'UD, v. a. to cover with clouds. 

To OVERCO'ME, v. a. [preter. / overcame, part. pass. 
overcome, overcomen, Bolg.] to subdue, conquer, or vanquish 
in battle or by calamity; to overflow. 

OVERCO'MER, s. one that conquers. 

To OVERCOIJ'NT, v. a. to rate above the true value. 
OVERDI'GIIT, part. a. covered over. 

To OVERDO', t>. a. to do to excess. 

To OVERDRESS, v. a. to adorn too much. 

To OVERE'YE, v. a. to superintend, to observe; to re¬ 
mark. 

To OVERFLO'W, v. n. to be too full to be contained within 
the brim ; to abound to excess. Actively, to fill beyond the 
brim; to deluge, drown, or cover with water. Figuratively, 
to overpower. 

OVERFLOW, s. inundation; such a quantity as (lows over; 
too great an abundance. 

OVERFLOWING, $. the act of exceeding limits, applied 
to water. Too great a plenty or abundance. 

OVERFLO'WINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to exceed 
any limits. 

OVERFO'RWARDNESS, s. too great a quickness or for¬ 
wardness. 

To OVERFREIGHT, v. a. [preter. overfreighted, part. 
overfraught] to load too heavily. 

To OVERGO', v. a. to surpass; to excel. 

To OVERGO'RGE, i>. a. to eat or swallow too much. 

To OVERGROW, v. a. [preter. overgrew, part. pass, over¬ 
grown] to cover by growth; to rise above. Neuterly, to grow 
beyond the usual standard, or natural size. 

OVERGROWTH, *. excessive growth. 

To OVERHA'LE, over-haul, r. a. to spread over; to ex¬ 
amine a second time. 

To OVERIIA'NG, v. a. to jut or bang over. 

To OVERHA'IIDEN, ?.>. «. to make too hard. 

OVERHEAD, ad. aloft; above; in the ceiling; over a 
person’s head; in the zenith. 
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To OVERHE'AR, v. a. to hear those who do not intend to 
be heard. 

To OVERHEAT, t>. a. to heat to excess. 

To OVKRJO'Y, r. a. to transport; to ravish. 

OVERJO'Y, s. excess of joy; transport. 

To OVERLA'DE, v. a. to oppress with too heavy a burden. 
OVERI.A'RGE, a. larger than enough. 

To OVERLAY, v. a. to oppress with too much weight or 
power; to smother with too much covering; to cloud; to cover 
the surface ; to join by something laid over. 

To OVERLEAP, v. a. to leap over, or across. 
O'VERLEATIIER, s. the upper leather, or that part of a 
shoe which covers the fool. 

To OVERLI VE, v. a. to live longer than another. 

To OVERLO'AD, v. a. to burden with too great a load. 

To OVERLOO K, v. a. to view from a higher place; to 

peruse; to superintend ; to review ; to neglect; to slight. 

OVERLOO KER, s. one that sees over any thing below ; 

one that passes by a thing without observing it. 

O'VERLY, a. careless; negligent; inattentive; slight. 

OVERMA'STED, a. too much masted. 

To OVERMATCH, v. a. to be too powerful; to conquer. 

OVERMATCH, s. one of superior power. 

OVERMEASURE, s. more than measure. 

O'VERMOST, a. highest, or superior to others in autho¬ 
rity. 

OVKRMU'CII, a. more than enough. 

OVERMUCH, ad. in two great a degree. 

OVERNIGHT, s. [this word is used only as a compound 
noun by Shakspeur; but by Addison as a noun, with a pre¬ 
position] night before bedtime. 

To OVERNA'ME, v. a. to name in a list. 

OVER OFFICIOUS, a. too busy; too fond of assisting too 
importunate. 

To OVERPA SS, v. a. to pass over or across ; to overlook 
or slight; to omit in a reckoning; to omit without receiving. 

OVERPAST, part. a. gone; past. 

To OVERPA'Y, v. a. to pay too much. 

O'VEItPLUS, s. surplus; that which remains above what is 
sufficient. 

To OVERPOI'SE, v. a. any weight which is heavier than, 
or outbalances, another. 

To OVERPO'WER, (ow; pron. as in how' v. a. to conquer, 
or oppress by greater power. 

To OVERPRE'SS, v. a. to crush or bear upon with ircsisti- 
ble force. 

To OVERPRI'ZE, v. a. to value at too high a rate. 

OVERRA'NK, a. too rank. 

To OVERRATE, t>. a. to rate or value too high. 

To OVERREACH, v. a. to rise above; to streten one’s 
self too much in reaching; to deceive or impose upon by 
superior cunning. Neuterly, to bring the hinder feet too far 
forwards, or strike the toes against the fore shoes, applied to a 
horse. 

OVERREA'CIIER, s. a cheat, a deceiver. 

OVEItRI'PEN, v. a. to make too ripe. 

To OVERRO'AST, v. a. to roast too much. 

To OVERRU'LE, v. a. to influence by superior authority ; 
to govern with excess of authority. In Law, to supersede or 
reject as incompetent. 

To OVERRU'N, v. a. to wander through a country by force 
of arms; to exceed in running; to overspread or cover all over; 
to pester or harass by numbers. Neuterly, to flow over; to 
be more than full. 

To OVERSEE, t>. a. to superintend; to pass by without 
taking notice ; to omit. 

OVERSEEN, part, mistaken or deceived. 
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OVERSEER, t. one who is employed to gee that others 
perform their duty; an officer employed to collect and take 
care of the money collected for tire poor of the parish. 

To OVERSET, v. a. to turn the bottom of a vessel up¬ 
wards. Figuratively, to be hurried away by an impetuous 
passion. Neuterly, to fall off its basis. 

To OVERSHA'DE, v. a. to cover with any thing that 
causes darkness. 

To OVERSIIA'DOW, v. a. to cast a shadow over any 
thing; to shelter or protect. 

To OVERSHOOT, v. n. to fly beyond the mark. Actively, 
to shoot beyond the mark; to venture too far; to go beyond 
one’s abilities. 

O VERSIGHT, s. superintendence; a mistake or error 
owing to inadvertence. 

To OVERSKI'P, v. a. to pass by leaping; to pass over. 
Figuratively, to escape. 

To OVERSLEEP, v. a. [preterite and part. pass, overslept] 
to sleep too long. 

To OVEIISLI'P, v. a. to pass without doing, or taking no¬ 
tice of; to neglect. 

OVERSO'LD, part, sold at too high a price. 

OVERSOO'N, ail. too soon. 

OVERSPENT, a. wearied; fatigued. 

To OVERSPREAD, v. a. to cover, spread, or scatter 
over. 

To OVERSTATEI), v. a. to stand too obstinately on con¬ 
ditions. 

To OVERSTOCK, v. a. to crowd or fill too full. 

To OVERSTO'R K, v. a. to store with too much. 

To OVERSTRAIN, v. n. to streteli any part by making too 
violent efforts. Actively, to stretch too far. 

To OVERSWA'Y, v. a. to over-rule; to bear down. 

To OVERSWELL, v. a. to swell over, or rise above. 

O'VERT, a. [owner*, Fr.] open; public; apparent. 

To OVERTA'KE, v. a. to catch in pursuit; to come up to 
something going before. To take by surprise, followed by in 
or by. “ Overtaken in a fault.” 

To OVERTA'SK, v. a. to exaet too great labour or duties. 

To OVERTA'X, t>. a. to tax too highly. 

To OVERTHRO W, (the w is mute in this and the two fol¬ 
lowing words) v. a. [pret. overthrew, part, overthrown] to turn 
upside down; to throw down, or demolish; to destroy. To 
conquer or defeat, applied to an army. 

O'VERTHROSV, s. the state of being thrown down, or 
tumbled upside down; ruin; destruction; degradation; a de¬ 
feat; to subvert; to bring to nothing. 

OVERTHRO'WElt, s. one that beats down, mins, or 
defeats. 

OVERTHWA'RT, a. opposite, or over-against. Crossing 
any thing. Perverse, applied to humour. 

OVERTHWA'RT, prep, aeross. “ He laid a plank over¬ 
thwart the brook.” 

OVERTHWA'RTLY, ad. across; transversely. 

OVERTHWA'RTNESS, s. posture across; perverseness. 

O'VERTLY, ad. openly. 

OVERTOO'K, preter. and part, of Overtake. 

To OVERTO'P, v. a. to raise above the top. Figuratively, 
to excel or surpass; to obscure; to make of less importance 
by superior excellence. 

To OVERTRA'DE, v. a. to deal for more than one’s stock 
will carry on. 

To OVERTRI'P, v. o. to trip or walk lightly over. 

To OVERTRO'W, v. n. [Sax.] to be over confident. 

O'VERTURE, s. [ouverturc, Fr.] an opening or disclo¬ 
sure; a proposal; a piece of music, usually ending with a 
fugue. 


To OVERTU'RN, v. a. to throw down; to ruin; to sub¬ 
vert. Figuratively, to overpower, surmount, or conquer. 

OVERTU'RNER, s. a subverter. 

To OVERVA'LUE, v. a. to rate too high. 

To OVERWA'TCH, v. n. to watch too long. 

To OVERWEE'N, v. n. to think too highly or arrogantly. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, ad. with too much arrogance. 

To OVERWEI'GH, v. a. to weigh down; to weigh more; 
to preponderate. 

O'VKRWEIGHT, s. preponderance; the quantity given 
above the neat weight 

To OVERWHELM, v. a. to crush under something vio¬ 
lent or heavy; to overlook gloomily; to beat down by force of 
water. 

OVERWHELMINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to beat 
down and overcome; applied primarily to water, and figura¬ 
tively to calamity or the passions. 

OVERWl'SE, a. affectedly wise; conceited; wise to 
affectation. 

OVERWROUGHT, a. laboured too much; wrought all 
over. 

0 VERY'SSEL, one of the Seven United Provinces, divided 
into three distinct parts, which are, the territories of Tronic, 
Tvvente, and Sailand. There are many morasses in this pro¬ 
vince, and but few inhabitants in comparison of the rest. Its 
greatest riches consist in turfs, which arc dug up litre, and 
sent to the noiglihoming provinces, particularly Holland. 
Deventer is the capital. 

OVERZK'ALOL’S, a. zealous too much. 

OUGHT, aut, s. [Sax. uwhit. This word is therefore more 
properly written awjht] any thing. 

OUGIIT, verb imprrf. owed; was bound to pay, or indebted; 
to Ire obliged by duty; to be fit or necessary. 

O'VIFORM, a. [from ovum and J'onna, Lat.] having the 
shape of an egg. 

OVTPAROUS, a. [from ovum and pario, I.at.] bringing 
forth eggs; not viviparous. 

O' L'LSEY, a town of riuckinghanisliire, with a market on 
Monday. It lias a considerable manufacture of Ume-laee. It 
is 56 miles N. N. W. of London. See Gluey. 

OUNCE, s. [ olive, Fr. uneiu, I ..it. ] a weight, the twelfth 
part of a pound, containing twenty penny-weights in Troy- 
weight. hi Avoirdupoise weight, the sixteenth part of a 
pound. In Natural History,, a lynx, or panther; liom once, 
Fr. onza, Spanish. 

OU'NDLE, a town of Northamptonshire, with a market on 
Saturday. It- is well built, has a handsome church, a free- 
school, and an alms-house. It contains 'M.00 inhabitants, 
and is 78 miles N. by W. of London. 

OUPHE, s. [au(/\ Tout.] a fairy; an imaginary being 
called a goblin. 

OU'PilEN, a. elfish. “ You ouphen heirs of fixed destiny, 
attend your office." Slink. 

OUR, pron. possessive, [tire. Sax.] pertaining or belonging 
to us; of the same country with us. When the substantive 
goes before, we write ours. “ Edmund, you shall be ours." 
Shah. 

OURSELVES, reciprocal pron. [the plural of myself] we, 
exclusive of others. On.-self is used in the singular by kings. 

OUSE, a river in Yorkshire, the parents of which are the 
Ure and Swale, in Riehmondshirc. These unite near Aldbo- 
rough, and thence take the name of Ouse, which now forms a 
large river. It flows through York; and afterwards receiving 
the Wharf, Derwent, Aire, and Don, it meets the Trent on the 
borders of Lincolnshire, where their united waters form the 
Humber. 

OUSE, ooze, s. [oos/, Teut.] tanner’s bark. 

8 L 
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OU'SEL, oo-zel, *. [osfe, Sax.]th6 blackbird. 

To OUST, v.a. [omtar, oter, Fr.] in Law, to put out, or 
depriire of, 

OUT, ad. [«f, Sax. uyt, Belg.] not in a place, generally 
opposed to in. In a state of disclosure, “ The leaves are 
out” Baa . Absent from a place or home From an inner 
to a more public part. Exhausted, applied to liquors.■ Dis¬ 
carded by the court. Loudly, or so as to be heard, after the 
verbs speak, read, laugh, &c. Let to another, applied to 
lands. In an error, applied to the judgment. At a loss', ap¬ 
plied to the understanding. Out at elbows, signifies torn or 
worn in holes, applied to dress; or in a state of poverty, ap¬ 
plied to condition. This word is used emphatically before 
alas, and after verbs signifying discovery. 

OUT, interj. an expression of abhorrence, and signifying, 
be gone immediately. 

OUT or. prep. [Johnson observes, that of seems to be the 
preposition, and out only to modify the sense of of] from, ap¬ 
plied to produce. Not in, or excluded from, applied to place. 
Beyond, applied to power. Not in, applied to season. From, 
applied to the things or materials of which any thing is made. 
From, or discharge, applied to duty. Inconsistent with, ap¬ 
plied to character. Past, without, applied to hope. By 
means of, applied to cause. In consequence of. Out of hand, 
implies immediately, or without delay. 

To OUT, v. a. [See Oust] to expel ; to deprive. 

OUT, in Composition, generally implies comparison, and 
signifies something beyond another, or more than usual. 

To OUTA'CT, v. a. to act to excess. 

To OUTBA'LANCE, v.a. to overweigh; to preponderate. 
To OUTBl'D, v. a. to bid more than another person. 
OUTBI'DDER, s. one that bids more than another. 
OUTBO'UND, a. bound to sail to some foreign country. 
To OUTBRA'VE, t>. a. to bear down and disgrace by su¬ 
perior courage, insolence, or show. 

To OUTBRA'ZEN, v. a. to get the better of by impu¬ 
dence. 

OUTBREAK, *. an eruption. 

To OUTBRE'ATUE, v. a. to weary by having better breath; 
to expire; to breathe out. 

OUTCAST, part, thrown away as refuse; banished, ex¬ 
pelled, exiled. 

OUTCAST, s. one rejected or expelled 
To OUTCRA'FT, v. a. to excel in cunning. 

OUTCRY, s. noise, a cry of distress, or a clamour of de¬ 
testation; public sale, auction. 

To OUTDATE, v. a. to antiquato. 

To OUTDO', v. a. to excel; to perform beyond another. 
OUTER, a. without, opposed to inner. 

OUTERLY, ad. towards the outside. 

OUTERMOST, a. [superlative of outer] farthest from the 
middle. 

To OUTFA'CE, v. a. to brave, or bear down by a show of 
magnanimity or impudence; to stare out of countenance. 

To OUTFLY', v.a. to leave behind; to go beyond in 
flight. 

O'UTFORM, s. external appearance. 

To OUTFKO'WN, v. a. to overbear by frowns; to frown 
down. 

To OUTGI'VE, r. a. to exceed another in giving. 

To OUTDO', v. a. [preter. outwent . participle outgone] to 
surpass or excel; to go beyond, or leave behind; to over¬ 
reach, to circumvent. 

To OUTGRO W, v. „. to surpass in growth, or to grow 
too great or too old for any thing. 

O'UTGUARD, *. one posted at a distance from the main 
body, as a defence. 


To OUTJE'ST, v. a. to overpower by jesting. 

To OUTKNA'VE, v. a. to surpass in knavery. 
OUTLA'NDISH, a. not native; foreign; alien. 

To OUTLA'ST, v. a. to exceed in duration. 

OUTLAW, *. [utlaga, Sax.] one excluded from the bene¬ 
fit of the law. „ , , . . , , 

To O'UTLAW, v. a. to deprive Of the benefits of the law. 
OUTLAWRY, s. a decree by which any person is de¬ 
prived of the protection of the laws, and cut oft' from the 
community. 

To OUTLE'AP, v. a. to pass in leaping; to start beyond. 
OU'TLEAP, s. a sally; flight; escape. 

OUTLET, s. a passage outwards; a passage by which any 
tiling may go out 

OU TLINE, s. the contour or line with which any figure is 
bounded; an extremity. 

To OUTLTVE, v. a. to live longer; to survive. 
OUTLI'VER, s. a survivor, or one that lives longer than 
another. 

ToOUTLOO'K, v.a. to face down; to browbeat. 

To OUTLU'STRE, v. a. to surpass in brightness. 
OUTLYING, part, and a. not in the common course; re¬ 
moved from something else. 

To OUTMA'RCH, v. a. to leave behind in a inarch. 
OUTMOST, a. at the greatest distance from the middle. 
To OUTNU'MBER, v. a. to exceed in number. 

To OUTPA'CE, v. a. to leave behind in walking or 
riding. 

OU'TPARISII, s. a parish lying without the walls. 
OU'TPART, s. a part remote from the centre or main 
body. 

To OUTPOU'R, u. a. to emit; to send forth in a stream. 
To OUTPRI'ZK, r. a. to exceed in the value set upon it. 
To OUTRAGE, v. a. [ outrayer, Fr.] to injure in a violent, 
contumelious, rough, or inhuman manner. Neuterly, to be 
guilty of excesses of turbulence and inhumanity. 

OUTRAGE, s. an open violence or mischief committed in 
a tumult; a commotion. 

OUTRA'GIOUS, a. [outragveux, Fr.] violent; furious; 
turbulent; tumultuous; exceeding reason or decency; enor¬ 
mous; atrocious. Johnson thinks this word should be written 
outrageous, but says the custom is otherwise. 

OUTRA'GIOUSLY, ad. in a violent, furious, or boisterous 
manner. 

OUTRA'GIOUSNESS, s. fury; violence; raging disorder 
and inhumanity. 

OUTRE', a. [Fr.] extravagant; overstrained. 

To OUTRE'ACH, v. a. to reach beyond. 

To OUTRI'DK, t>. a. to leave behind in riding. 
OUTRl'GIIT, ad. immediately, or without delay; entirely; 
completely. 

OUTRODE, s. excursion. “ That—they might make 
outrodcs upon the ways of Judea.” 1 Maccabees 
To OUTROOT, e. a. to root out. 

To OUTRU'N, v. a. to leave behind in running. Figu¬ 
ratively, to exceed. 

To OUTSA'IL, v. a. to sail faster. 

OU'TSCAPE, s. power of escaping. “ It past our 
powers to lift aside a log so vast, as barr’d all outscapo.” 
Chapman. 

To OUTSCO'RN, v. a. to bear down with scorn; to de¬ 
spise or slight. 

To OUTSELL, r. «. to sell for more than another; to get 
a higher price. 

To OUTSHI'NF., v. a. to excel in lustre; to emit lustre. 

To OUTSHOOT, v. a. to exceed in shooting; to shoot 
beyond. 
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OUTSIDE, t. the surface, or that part which ie exposed to 
sight: the extreme part, or that which is furthest room the 
middle; external appearance. The part not Within or inclosed, 
opposed to inside. Stmon. Outside, is the external part of a 
thine; appearance, the effect produced by, or the idea we form 
of, the view of that thing. 

To OUTSIT, v. a. to sit beyond time. ' 

To OUTSLEE'P, v. a. to sleep beyond. 

To OUTSPEAK, v. a. to speak somewhat beyond; to ex¬ 
ceed. 

To OUTSPO'RT, v. a. to sport beyond. 

To OUTSPREAD, v. a. to extend, or spread out. 1 

To OUTSTA'ND, v. a. to support or resist; to stand be¬ 
yond the pioper time. Nouteriy, to protuberate; to be pro¬ 
minent. 

To OUTSTA'RE, v. a. to vanquish or exceed in staring. 

OUTSTREET, s. a street in the extremities of a town. 

To OUTSTRETCH, v. a. to extend or spread out. 

To OUTSTRI'P, v. a. [derived by Skinner from out, and 
spritzen, to spout, Teut. but Johnson suggests that it might 
have been originally out trip, the s being afterwards inserted] 
to go faster or beyond another. 

To OIJTSWEE'TEN, v. a. to spoil by excess of sweetness. 

To OUTSWE’AR, v. a. to overpower by swearing. 

To OUT-TO'NGUE, v. a. to bear down by noise. 

To OUT-TA'LK, t>. a. to exceed in talking. 

To OUTVA'L.UE, v. a. to surpass in value. 

To OUTVIE, v. a. to exceed or surpass. 

To OUTVl'LLAIN, v. a. to exceed in villany. 

To OUTVOTCE, v. a. to exceed in strength of voice or 
clamour. 

To OUTVOTE, v. a. to exceed in number of voters. 

To OUTWA'LK, t>. a. to walk faster. 

O'UTWALL, s. the outward part or wall of a building; ex¬ 
ternal appearance. 

OUTWARD, a. [utweard, Sax.] on the surface; exposed 
to the sight, opposed to inward. Foreign, opposed to intestine. 
Tending to the out-parts. 

OUTWARD, s. external form. 

OU TWARD, or OUTWARDS, ad. to foreign parts. 
* Outward bound.” To the outer parts. 

OUTWARDLY, ad. externally, evidently. In appearance 
only. 

to OUTWE'AR, v. a. to pass tediously. To last longer, 
than something else. 

To OUTWEIGH, v. a. to exceed in weight, value, or im¬ 
portance. 

To OUTWIT, t>. a. to cheat or deceive with superior cun¬ 
ning. 

OUTWORK, s. that part of a fortification which is nearest 
the enemy. • 

OUTWO'RN, part, consumed or destroyed by use. 

OUTWRO'UGHT, part, exceeding in efficacy or art. 

To OWE, v. a. \eg, an, I owe, or I ought, Isl.] to be in¬ 
debted, or obliged to pay; to be obliged to as a cause or bene¬ 
factor ; to derive from a cause. 

QWHYHEE or HAWAII, the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands. Its gieatest length is 97 miles, and its breadth 78. 
The appearance of the island is rude and sublime. The 
mountain, Mouna Roa, exceeds in height the Peak of 
Tenerifle. The land capable of cultivation lies between the 
mountains and the shore, and is generally very fertile. The 
inhabitants were estimated by Mr. Ellis in 1822 at 85,000, 
but they have greatly increased. Christianity is established 
among the people, with numerous churches and schools. 
They trade in European articles for sandal-wood, salt pro¬ 
visions, &c. Their money is sandal-wood and Spanish dollars. 


Capt. Cooke was killed here, Feb. 14, 1779. Lat. of the 
eastern extremity, 19. 28. N. Ion. 156. 0. W. 

O WING, part, following us a consequence; due as a debt 
or duty; imputable to as an agent. 

OWL, or O'WLET, (the ow pron. as in how) s. [ule, Sax.’, 
a bird, remarkable for biding itself uii day, appearing at night, 
and catching mice. 

O'WLER, s. a smuggler. Also a provincial name for the 
common alder. 

OWN, s. [agen, Sax. eggen, Belg.] this word is generally 
added to the pronouns possessive, my, thy, his, our, your, their, 
and implies property. Sometimes it implies action, to distin¬ 
guish it from that of any other, and sometimes is used by way 
of opposition, for something peculiar to a person; as, it is his 
own, not yours. 

To OWN, v. a. to acknowledge; to confess to be one’s pro¬ 
perty or performance; to possess, claim, or hold by right. 'To 
confess, opposed to deny. To avow. 

O'WNER, s. one to whom any things belongs; rightful 
possessor; master. 

O'WNERSIllP, s. lawful possession. 

OWRE, s. [writ*, Lat.J a buffalo. 

OX, s. [plural oxen ; oav/. Sax. ore, Dan.] the general name 
for black cattle; properly a castrated bull. 

O'XEYE, s. in Botany, a species of the chrysanthemum of 
I.inneus; the greater daisy. The common oxeye is a species 
of chamomile. 

O'XFLY, s. a fly troublesome to oxen. 

OXFORD, the capital ol Oxfordshire, with two markets, 
on ’Wednesday and Saturday. It is a city, a bishop’s see, and 
an university; and, besides tire cathedral, has 13 parish 
churches. It is seated at the confluence of the rivers Isis and 
Cherwell, on an eminence almost surrounded with meadows, 
except on the E. side. The whole town, with the suburbs, is 
of a circular form, three miles iu circumference. It consists 
chiefly of two spacious streets, which cross each other iu the 
middle of the town. The university contains 20 colleges and 
five halls, several of which stand in the streets, and give the 
city an air of magnificence. In.the halls the students lire, 
either wholly or in part, at their own expence. The colleges 
arc, University, Baliol, Merton, Exeter, Oriel, Queen’s, New, 
Lincoln, All Souls, Magdalen, Brazen Nose, Corpus Christi, 
Christ Church, Trinity, St. John Baptist’s, Jesus, Wadham, 
Pembroke, Worcester, and Hertford. The halls are Alban, 
Edmund, St. Mary’s, New Inn, and St. Mury Magdalen. 
Among the libraries in the university, the most distinguished 
are, the Bodleian, founded by Sir Thomas Bodley; those of 
All Souls College, Christ Church, Queen’s, New College, St. 
John’s, Exeter, and Corpus Christi. Among other publit 
buildings arc, the Theatre, the Ashmolean Museum, the. Cla¬ 
rendon Printing-house, the Radclifle Infirmary, and v fine 
Observatory. Oxford has lately been embellished with a noble 
market-place and a magnificent stone bridge. It is governed 
by a mayor and aldermen, iu subjection to the chancellor and 
vice-chancellor of the university. It sends four members to 
parliament, two for the university, and two for the city. Tim 
town contains about 20,000 inhabitants, and the university 
1634, and is 54 miles W\ by N. of London. 

OXFORDSHIRE, a county of England, 47 miles m 
length, and 29 in breadth, bounded on the E. by Buckingham¬ 
shire, on the W. by Giouci stershire, on the S. by Berkshire, 
and on the N. by Warwickshire and Northamptonshire. It is 
divided into 14 hundreds, which contain one city, 12 mark, t 
towns, 280 parishes, 451 villages, and in 1831, 151,72b inha¬ 
bitants, and elects 3 county members. The air is mild and 
healthy, and it contains several gentlemen’s seats, and it 
soil, though various, is fertile in cn<-" ' •’ - J 
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are shaded with woods. It is also an agreeable sporting 
country, there being abundance of game. 

O'XGANG, s. twenty acres of land. 

O'XLIP, s. the same with cowslip, a vernal flower. 

O'XSTALL, s. a stand for oxen. 

O XTONGUE, s. in Botany, a genus of plants, of which two 
are British species, viz. the yellow succory and common ox¬ 
tongue. 

O'XYORATE, s. [djuiqjaroi’, from t!£<>c and urpato, Gr.] a 
mixture of water and vinegar. 

O'XYAIEL, s. [oiifuKt, from ii£ct and fit\ i, Gr.] a mixture 
of vinegar and honey. 

OXYMO'RON, s. [t'ivfuopoy, from d£ic and /aopoc, Gr.] a 
figure in rhetoric, in which an epithet of a contrary significa¬ 
tion is added; as, “ Painful pleasure!” 

OXYKRIIO’DINF., s. [olvfwltror, or oivppdcime, from 6£vc, 
and fiiit iyo{\ Gr.] a mixture of two parts of oil of roses with one 
ct i inegnr of roses. 

O'YEH, s. [old Fr. to hear] in Law, heard; thus a court of 
mifr and Ur miner, is a place where causes are heard and de¬ 
ft mimed. 

O'YES, s. [oijez, Fr. hear yc] a word used and repeated 
i 1 1 tor times f.y u public crier in a court of justice, and in deli¬ 
verin'.; a proclamation, to demand silence. 

O ASTER, |«f>7cc, Belg.] a shell fish having two shells. 

O YSTEUAVF.NCII, or OSTKRWOMA.V, s. a woman who 
s ils oysters. Figuratively, a low, mean, and vulgar wo¬ 
man. 

OZ/E'NA, s. [v£aipa, from to slink, Gr.] in Surgery, 
is a foul and malignant ulcer of the nose, distinguished by its 
stench, and often accompanied with a caries of the bones of 
the nose. 

OZIER, s. See Osier. 


P. 

P is the fifteenth letter, and eleventh consonant, of our 
alphabet; and is formed by a slight compression of the 
anterior part of the lips, as pull, pul, pul, and has nearly the 
sound of b. When p stands before s or t, its sound is lost; 
as in psalms, pseutlo-propht Is, Ptolemy, ptisan, Ac. When it 
stands before h, it has the sound of/; as in physic, philoso¬ 
pher, phosphorus, and in most other words; but in phthisic, 
and some Greek, words, the ph is not pronounced. Used as a 
numeral letter, it stood for 400, but with a dash on the top, 
thus, F\ for 400,000. Among medical writers it stands for 
pue/il, or the eighth part of a handful. In Italian music it 
stands for piano, or soft, and shews that the force of tin: 
voice or instrument is fo be lessened. PP implies piu 
piano., more soft, and PPP pianissimo, the softest possible. 
P. M. in Astronomy, stands tor post meridiem, or afternoon. 

PA'BULAU, a. [from pabulum. Eat.] affording aliment or 
provender. 

PABULA'TION, s. [from pabulum, I.at.] the act of feeding 
or procuring provender. 

PA'BULOUS, a. [from pabulum, Lat.] affording aliment or 
provender. 

PA'BULUM, s. [I.at.] among Physicians, such parts of our 
common food as are necessary to recruit the animal fluids ; as 
also any matter that constitutes the cause of a disease. 

PACA'TION, s. \pacatio, Lat.] appeasing, pacifying, or as¬ 
suaging. 

PACE, t. [pas, Fr.] a step or single motion of the foot in 
walking. The gait or manner of walking. Degree of quick¬ 
ness ; hence, to keep pace with, is to equal a person either in 


walking or riding. A measure of five feet. In the Manage, 
it is of three kinds, viz. walk, trot, and gallop; to which may 
be added an amble. 

To PACE, c. n. to move slowly. To move. Applied to 
horses, to move by raising the feet on the same side together. 
Actively, to measure by steps. 

PA'CED, a. having a particular gait or manner of 
walking. 

PA CER, s. a horse that raises the two legs on the same 
side together. 

PACI FIC, a. [pacifiejue, Fr. pacifcus, Lat.] mild; making 
pence; gentle; appeasing. 

PACIFICATION, s. [pacification, Fr.] the act of making 
peace. The act of appeasing. 

PACIFICATOR, s. [paeificatcur, Fr.] a peace-maker. 
PACIFICATORY, a. tending to make peace. 

PACIFIC OCEAN, otherwise called the South Sea, lies 
between Asia and America, and is upwards of 10,000 miles in 
breadth. It had its name from the moderate weather the first 
mariners, under Magellan, who sailed in it, met with between 
the tropics. On one side of the equator it is called the N 
Pacific ocean; on the other, the S. Pacific ocean. 

PA'CIFIKH, s. one who appeases. 

To PA'CIFY, v. a. [pe.cifico, Lat.] to reconcile, appease, os 
quiet an angry person. 

PACK, s. [Belg. and Tent.] a large bundle of any thing pre¬ 
pared for carriage. A burden or load. A certain number of 
cards, generally . 5 ”. A unrulier of hounds hunting together. 

A number of persons united in some had design. Any great 
number or quantity. 

To PACK, v. a. [pachtn, Belg.] to hind up for carriage; to 
dispatch in haste, used with off ; to sort cartls iniquitously. 
Neutcrly, to tie up goods; to remove in haste; to associate in 
bail designs. 

PA'CKCLOTII, s. [packlccd, Belg.] a doth in which goods 
are Imutllrd or tied up. 

PA'CKER, s. one who packs goods. 

PA'CKET, s. [pucf/nct, Fr.]a small pack; a mail of letters. 

A vessel that carries a mail. A small bundle, as of a mounte¬ 
bank’s medicines. 

To PA'CKET, t>. a. to bind up in parcels. 

PA'CKHORSE, s. a horse employed in carrying burdens of 
goods. 

PA'CKSADDLE, s. a saddle on which burdens are laid. 
PA'CKTIIREAI), s. strong thread used in packing or tying 
up parcels. 

PA'CKWAX, s. the strong aponeuroses on the sides of the 
ncek in brutes. 

PACT, s. [pactum, Lat.] a contract, bargain, or covenant 
PA'CTION, s. [Fr. pactio, Lat.] a bargain, a covenant. 
FACTITIOUS, a. [from pactio, Lat.] settled upon condi¬ 
tion, or by covenant. 

PA 1), s. [paad, Sax.] tlie road; a foot-path. An easy- 
paced horse. A robber on foot. A soft saddle; properly a 
saddle or bolster stuffed with straw. A kind of bolster used 
by crooked people to conceal their deformity. 

To PA1), v. n. to travel gently. To rob on foot. To make 
a way smooth and level. To conceal any deformity with a 
kind of bolster. 

PA'DAR, s. grouts; coarse flour. 

FA'DDER, s. one who robs on foot. 

To PA'DDLE, v. n, [patouiller, Fr.] to row; to beat the 
water as with oars; to play with, or in the water. To ' 
finger. 

PA'DDLE, s. [pattie, Brit.] a short oar used by a single 
rower in a boat. Any thing broad like an oar. 
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PA'D.DLER, *. one that paddles. 

PA'DDLE-STAFF, a. a staff headed with broad iron. 

PA'DDOCK, s. [padde, Belg. pada, Sax.] a great frog 
or toad. A small inclosure, corrupted from park, parr ad, 
paddock. 

PADE'LION, s. [pas-dc lion, lion’s foot, Fr.] an herb. 

PA'DLOCK, s. [padde, Belg.] a lock hung on a staple to 
fasten a door, box, See. 

PA'DSTOW, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Satur¬ 
day. It is seated on the Bristol channel, at the mouth of the 
Camel, 242 miles VV. by S. of Loudon. Population 1700. 

PA'DU A, an ancient, large, and celebrated city of Italy, 
with an university and a bishop’s sec. It now ranks as the 
fourth city of Austrian Italy, with a population of 47,000 
souls, and is seated at the confluence of the Brt-nta and 
Bachiglione: the territory of the Paduans, of which it is 
the capital, contains 300,000 inhabitants. 20 miles S. E. of 
Vicenza, and 225 N. of Rome. Lon. 11.53. E. lat. 45.24. N. 

PTE'AN, s. [from the songs sung to Piean or Apollo, begin¬ 
ning with 16 P<mn] a song of triumph. 

PA? DO-BAPTJ XM, s. [iruTc and fiairriopoc, Gr.] infant bap¬ 
tism. Pardo-baptists arc those who maintain that baptism 
should be administered to infants. 

PA'GAN, a. [from payus, Lat. a village ; the villages con¬ 
tinuing heathen after the cities were Christian] idolatrous ; 
heathenish. 

PA'GAN, s. a heathen. 

PA'GANISM, s. [paganisme, Fr.] heathenism. 

PAGE, s. [page., Fr.] one side of the leaf of a hoox. A 
youth attending on a great person. 

To PAGE v. a. to mark the pages of a book with figures. 
To attend as a page. 

PA'GEANT, s. a statue in a public show. Any show or 
spectacle of entertainment. 

PA GRANT, a. showy ; pompous ; gaudy. 

To PA'GEANT, v. a. to exhibit in show ; to represent. 

PA'GEANTltY, s. pomp; show. 

PA'GINAL, a. [from pntjina, Lat.] consisting of pages. 

PA'GOD, s. an Indian idol, or temple. 

PAID, prctcr. and part. pass, of Pay. 

PAl'GLE, s. a name for the cowslip. 

PAIL, s. [palia, Span.] a vessel in which milk or water is 
carried. 

PAl'LFUL, s. the quantity that a pail will hold. 

PAIN, s. [pertirt, Lat.] punishment threatened. A sensa¬ 
tion of uneasiness. Uneasiness, applied to the mind. In the 
plural, labour; task. The throes of child-birth. 

To PAIN, v. a. to make uneasy. Used with the reciprocal 
pronoun, to labour hard, or to hurt in making an effort. 

PAl'NFUL, a. miserable; afflictive; causing an uneasy 
sensation ; difficult; laborious; industrious. 

PAI'NFULLY, ad. with great pain, affliction, labour, or 
diligence. 

PAl'NFULNESS, s. affliction, sorrow, grief; industry. 

PAI'NIM, s. [paycn, Fr.] an infidel; a pagan. 

PAI'NIM, a. pagan ; heathenish. 

PAI'NLESS, a. without pain. 

PAI'NSTAKF.R, s. a laborious person. 

PAT'NSTAKING, a. labouring hard and diligently. 

PAI'NSWICK, a town in Gloucestershire, distant from 
London 100 miles. Market on Tuesday. Population 4088. 

To PAINT, v. a. [ peindre , Fr.] to represent in colours. To 
cover with colours. Figuratively, to describe ; to colour, or 
diversify. Neuterly, to lay colours on the face. 

PAINT, s. colours used in representing likenesses. 

PAI'NTER, s. [peintre, Fr.] one who professes the art of 
representing things in colours. 


PAI NTING, s. the art of representing things in colours. 
A picture. Colours laid on. 

PAI'NTURE, s. [ peinture , Fr.] the art of painting. A 
French word. 

PAIR, s. [paire, Fr.] two things suiting one another. A 
man and wife. Two of a sort. Two similar parts joined to¬ 
gether, and composing one thing. “ A pair of bellows.” 

To PAIR ti. n. to be joined in parts. To suit or lesemble. 
Actively, to join in couples ; to unite us correspondent or op¬ 
posite. 

PAISLEY, a large manufacturing town of Scotland, in 
the county of Renfrew, which had formerly a celebrated 
abbey, it is seated on the river White Cart, three miles 
from Renfrew, and 7 W. from Glasgow. The manufactures 
are silk, muslin, and thread gauze. Population (including 
the Abbey district) 57,466. It returns one representative 

PA'l.ACF, s. \palais, Fr. palntium, Lat.] a house in which 
a great person resides. A splendid house. 

PALACKM S, royal; noble; magnificent. 

PALA'NQl IN, s. a kind of covered carriage, used by per¬ 
sons of distinction, and supported on the shoulders of slaves, 
in the Fast. 

PA'LATABI.E, a. agreeable to the taste. 

PA'LATR, s. [palatum, Lat.] the upper part or roof of the 
mouth. The organ of ta>-le. In Botany, the inner part of the 
mouth of a gaping blossom. 

PA'LATIC, a. belonging to the palate. 

PALATINATE, s. [palatiuatus, Lat.] the country wherein 
is the seat of a count palatine, or chief officer in the court ot 
an emperor, or sovereign prince. 

PA'I.ATINK, s. [pulatin, l’r.] one invested with royal rights 
and privileges. 

PA'I.ATINK, a. possessing royal privileges. 

PALE, a. [pale, Fr. pallidas, Lat.] of a white colour; not 
high coloured; of a faint lustre ; dim. 

To PALE, v. a. to make whitish or pale. 

PALE, s. [pains, Lat.] a narrow piece of wood joined above 
and below to a cross beam, to inclose grounds. Any inclo- 
surc, or district. In Iletaldry, a stake placed upright from 
the top of the chief to the point. 

To PALE in, r. a■ to inclose with pales. To encompass. 

PALED, a. in Botany, applied to such flowers as have 
leaves surrounding a head or thrum; as a marigold. 

PALE-EY'ED. a. having dim eyes. 

PALE-FA'CED, a. having’the face whitish, or without any 
ruddy colour. 

PALELY, ad. wanlv, not ruddily. 

PA'LENEKS, s. want of colour; want of lustre. 

PA'LENDAR, s. a coasting vessel. Not in use. 

PA'LEOFS, a. [from palea, Lat.] husky, chaffy. 

PALERMO, a city of Sicily, with an archbishop’s see, 
and a large harbour. It is the capital of Sicily, and is ot 
great antiquity. The inhabitants are estimated at 120,000. 
Palermo, in 1799, became the residence of the court, when 
the French made themselves masters of Naples. It is 110 
miles VV. of Messina, and 180 S. by VV. of Naples. Lon. 
13. 23. E. Lat. 38. 15. N. 

PALESTR1CAL, [pulastricus, Lat.] of or belonging to 
wrestling. 

PALESTINE, a country of Turkey in Asia, and in 
Syria. It was anciently called the country of the Philistines ; 
and before that, the land oi Canaan; and lies along the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea. At present they bestow the name of this 
territory likewise on Judea; and therefore, taking in the 
whole extent, it is bounded on the N. by Mount Libanus, 
on the E. by Mount Hermon, w..ich separates it from Ara¬ 
bia Deserta; on the S. by Arabia Petrea; and on the VV. by 
8 M 
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the Mediterranean Sea. It was called Palestine from the 
Philistines, who inhabited the sea-coast; and Judea from 
Judah; as also the Holy Land, because it was the sceue of 
the birth and sufferings of Jesus Christ. At present it is 
a poor barren country, which, perhaps, may be owing to the 
indolence of the inhabitants; for it was formerly called a 
land flowing with milk and honey. About Jerusalem the 
country is mountainous and rocky, serving however to feed 
sheep and cattle. 

PA'LETTE, s. [Fr.] a light board, with a hole thro 1 which 
the thumb passes, used by a limner to place his colours on. 

PA'LFREY, s. [palff'rai, Brit.] a small horse used by 
ladies ; a state horse with trappings. 

PALINDROME, s. [ira\ivtpnpla, Gr.] a word or sentence 
that reads the same backwards or forwards : as, madam; or 
this sentence, subi, dura a rudihus. 

PALIXGENESIA, s. [jtu.W and yivtait, Gr.] among Di¬ 
vines, signifies the same as regeneration. Also, the migra¬ 
tion of the soul of a defunct into another body. 

PALINODE, PA'LINODY, s. [iraXivipPia, from irAXiv and 
jici), Gr.] a recantation. 

PALISA DE, PALISA'DO, s. [palisade,Fr.palisado, Span.] 
pales sot by way of inclosure or defence. 
l’A'LlSII, a. somewhat pale or wan. 

PALI., paull, s. [pallium, Lat.] a cloak or mantle of 
state. An episcopal vestment, of white woollen cloth, 
about the breadth of a border, made round, and thrown 
over the shoulders, shorn from two lambs ottered by the 
nuns of St. Agnes on the day of her feast. A covering of 
black velvet, sometimes edged with white silk, thrown over 
a coffin when carried to interment. 

To PALL, v. a. to cloak or invest. 

To PALL, v. n. [pallu, Brit, or from pair,] to grow vapid 
or tasteless. Actively, to make insipid or vapid; to damp or 
dispirit. To impair or weaken. To cloy. 

PALLADIUM, s. a security or safeguard. In Antiquity, 
a statue of the goddess Pallas, preserved in Troy, whereon 
the fate of the city is said to have depended. 

PA'LLET, s. [from paille, straw, Fr.] a small or mean bed. 
A small measure, formerly used by cjiirurgeous, from palette, 
Fr. In Heraldry, a little post.. 

PARLIAMENT, s. [pallium, I.at.] a dress, a robe. 

To PA'LLIATE, v. a. [from pallium, a cloak, Lai.] to 
cloak, cover, or extenuate any crime by excuses or favour¬ 
able representations; to ease without radical cure. 

PALLIATION, s. [palliation, Fr.] the act. of covering or 
extenuating a crime. An imperfect and temporary cure. 

PA'LLIATIVE, a. [palliatif, Fr.] extenuating by excuses 
and favourable representations. 

PA LLIATIVE, s. something that extenuates a crime or al¬ 
leviates pain. 

PA'LLID, a. [pallidas, Lat.] pale : wan ; not high co¬ 
loured. This adjective is seldom used of the face. 

PAI.LF'LOGY, s. [jraXiv and Xdyoc, Gr.] a figure in rhe¬ 
toric, in which the same word is repeated. 

PALL-MALL, pell-mell, s. [from pita, a ball, Lat. and 
malleus, a mallet, Lat. paille mai/lc, Fr. See Mall, and 
Meli,] a play in which a ball is struck through an iron ring 
with a mallet. 

PALM, s. [ palma, Lat.] a tree whose branches arc worn 
in token of victory. The hand spread out, or the inside of 
the hand. In Measure, three inches. 

To PALM, v. a. to conceal in the palm. To impose on, 
used with upon. To handle. To stroke with the hand. 

FARMER, *, a pilgrim, so called from the custom of bear¬ 
ing brunches of palm by those who hud visited the holy land, 

A crown encircling a deer’s head. 


PA'LMERWORM, s. a worm covered with hair, supposed 
to be so called because he wanders over all plants. 

PALMETTO, s. a palm tree with the leaves of which wo¬ 
men’s hats are made. 

PALMI'FEROUS, a. [from palma and fero, Lat.] bearing 
palms. 

PALMIPEDE, a. [palma and pes, Lat.] web-footed; 
having the toes joined by a membrane. 

PA'LMISTER, s. [See Palmistry] one who professes 
palmistry. 

PALMISTRY, s. [from palma, Lat.] the cheat of telling 
fortunes by the lines of the palms. 

PALM-SU'NDAY, s. the Sunday next before Easter; so 
called from palm-branches being strewed on the road by the 
multitude when our Saviour made his triumphal entry into Je¬ 
rusalem. 

PALMY, a. bearing palms. 

PALPABI LITY, s. the quality of being perceivable to the 
touch. 

PALPABLE, a. [palpable, Fr.] to he perceived by the 
touch. Gross; coarse; easily detected. Plain, or easily 
perceived. 

PA LPABLENESS, <t. the quality of being perceived by the 
touch, Crossness, plainness. 

PA'PABLY, ad. in such a manner as to be perceived by 
tin 1 touch. Grossly, plainly. 

PALPATION, s. [palpatio, Lat.] the act of feeling. 

To PA’LPITATE, n. a. [palpito, Lat.] to beat like the 
heart; to flutter. 

PALPITATION, s. [palpitation, Fr.] the increased motion 
of the heart, occasioned by fright or disorder. 

PA'LSGRAVK, s. [palisyraff, Tent.] a count or earl who 
has the superintendence of a prince’s palace. 

PARS! ED, a. afflicted with the palsy. 

PALSY, s. [paralysis, Lat. whence paralysy, palasy, t,nd 
pah//,] a disease, wherein the body or some of its parts lose 
their motion, and sometimes their sensation. 

To PALTER, v. n. [from pultron, Fr.] to prevaricate; to 
shift or (lodge, \ctivoly, to squander; to trifle. 

PAT.TERER, an insincere dealer ; a shifter. 

PA'I.TRI.VESS, s. meanness. 

PA'LTRY, a. [from poltron, Fr. a cheat] sorry ; worthless ; 
contemptible; mean. 

PA'I.Y, a. pale. Used only in Poetry. 

PA M, s. [perhaps from palma, Lat. victory, as trump is 
from triumph ] the knave of clubs. 

To PA MPER, v. a. [pamberare, Ital.] to fill with food, or 
feed luxuriously; to glut. 

PA'M PH LET, *. [written hv ("avion paun/Ict, from par vn 
filet, Fr. by a thread] a small hook not bound, only stitch¬ 
ed. 

To PA'MPHLET, v. a. to write small books or pamphlets. 
PA'MPHLETEE'R, s. a scribbler of small books. 

PAN, s. [pfan. Tout.] an earthen vessel, broad and hol¬ 
low. The part of a gun lock that holds the powder. Any 
hollow or cavity. “ The brain pan." In the Heathen My¬ 
thology, the god of shepherds. 

PANA'CEA, s. [iraraKua, Gr.] an universal medicine. 
PANA'DA, or PANADO, s. [ panade, Fr.] food made by 
boiling bread till it is in a manner dissolved in water. 

PA'NCAKE, s. a kind of cake or pudding made in a 
frying-pan. 

'PANCHRE'STA, s. [rrar and \pyra, Gr,] medicines that 
are supposed efficacious in all diseases. 

FANCRA'TICAL,a. [from ndv mid «p<troc, Gr.]vcry strong, 
or excelling in all gymnastic exercises. 

PANCREAS, s. [?ruv and spiac, Gr.] the oart called the 
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sweetbread; a conglomerate gland, situated between tlie 
bottom of the stomach and the vertebrae of the loins, and 
affording a juice of great service in assisting digestion. 

PANCREATIC, a. belonging to the pancreas. 

PA'NDECT, s. [pandecta, Lat.] a treatise that compre¬ 
hends the whole of any science. A digest of civil law. 

PANDE'MIC, a. [from wav and oijpoc, Gr.] incident to a 
whole people. 

PANDER, s. [from Pandarus, the pimp in the story of 
Troilas and Cressida, and should be written Pandar] a pimp, 
a male bawd, or man that procures prostitutes for another. 

To PA'NDER, v. a. to pimp. To be subservient to lust 
or passion. 

rA'NDERLY, ad. pimping; pimplike. 

PANDICULATION, s. j pandiodatio , Lat.] the restless¬ 
ness, stretching, and uneasiness, usually accompanying the 
cold fits of an intermitting fever. 

PANE, s. [patwau, Fr.] a square piece of glass; a piece 
mixed in variegated works with other pieces. 

PANEGY'RIC, s. [panegyrique, Fr.] a piece written in 
praise of a person or thing. 

PANEGY'RIC, or PANEGYRICAL, a. praising; in the 
nature of a panegyric. 

PANEGYRIST, s. [panegyriste, Fr.] one that writes 
praise; an encomiast. 

To PANEGYRIZE, v.a. to bestow praise on. 

PA'NEL, S. [pancllum, Lat. panenu, Fr.] a square nr piece 
of any matter inserted among others. A square piece in a 
wainscot. In Law, a schedule, or small roll of parchment, 
containing the names of the jurors returned by the sheriff, to 
pass upon a trial; so that the impunnclling a jury is no more 
than the sheriff’s entering them upon his panncl or roll. 

PANG, s. [painc, Fr.] excessive pain; a sudden pain or 
torture ; throes in child-bearing. 

To PANG, v. a. to torment cruelly. 

PA'NIC, a. [from Pan, who is supposed to occasion 
groundless fear] violent without reason, applied to fear. 

PA'NIC, s. [wawKoc, Gr.] a sudden fright without cause. 

PA'NICGRASS, s. in Botany, the panicum of Linneus ; 
the great loose cocksfoot, and creeping paniegrass, are the 
British species. 

PA'NICI.E, s. [paniada, Lat.] in Botany, an assemblage 
of flowers growing without any very regtdar order, upon 
fruitstalks that are variously subdivided ; as in the oats. It is 
said to be spreading, when the partial fruitstalks diverge and 
stand wide asunder, as in the common and reed meadow- 
grass; compact, when they stand near together, as in the 
sheep’s fescue and purple hnirgrass. A panicled bunch, 
is an assemblage of flowers partaking of the properties of a 
panicle and a bunch, as in the golden rod. A panicled 
spike, is an assemblage of flowers partaking of the pro¬ 
perties of a panicle and a spike ; in the wall fescue 
and the manured canary-grass, in which the collection 
of florets resemble a spike in their general appearance, but 
tbo florets are furnished with fruitstalks shorter than them¬ 
selves. 

PA'NNADE, s. the prancing of a high-bred horse. 

PA'NNF.L, s. [panned, Belg. pancan, Fr.] a kind of 
clumsy saddle. In Falconry, the stomach of a hawk. 

PA NNIER, s. [panier, Fr.] a basket or wicker vessel hung 
On the side of a horse. 

PA'NOPLY, s. [iraroirX/a, Gr.] complete armour. 

PANORA'MA, s. [from wav, all, and opapa, view, Gr.] a 
word recently introduced, to express a painting in oil or 
water colours, which represents an entire view of any coun¬ 
try, city, or other natural objects, as they appear to a person 
standing in any situation, and turning quite round. 


PA'NSY, or PA'NCY, *. a flower, heart’s ease. 

To PANT, v. ». [pantcler, old Fr.] to fetch the breath 
short, when frightened or out of breath. To play with inter¬ 
mission, applied to the wind. To wish or long for. 

PANT, s. the palpitation of the heart. 

PANTALOO'N, s. [pantalon, I’r.] a man’s garment, in 
which the breeches and stockings are all of a piece. 

PANTIIEO'LOGY, s. [wac and dtoKoyia, Gr.] the whole 
sum or body of divinity. 

PANTHEON, s. [jravSeiov or iruv^iov, Gr.] a temple at 
Rome dedicated to all the gods. 

PA'NTHER, s. [trdvSijp, Gr. panthere, Fr.] a large spotted 
wild beast, scarce ever tamed. 

PA'NTII.K, s. a gutter tile. 

PA'NTINGLY, ad. with a palpitation ; breathing short. 

FA'XTLER, s. [paniticr, Fr.] a person who keeps the 
bread in a great family. 

PA'NTOFI.E, s. [panlovjle, Fr.] a slipper. 

PANTOMIME, s. [Fr. iracand ptipou Gr.] one who can 
express his meaning by mute actions. A farce consisting in 
gesture and dumb show. A mimic. 

PA'NTON, s. a shoe made to recover a narrow and huof- 
boitml heel. 

PA'NTRY, s. [pantcrie, I'r.] the room in which victuals 
are kept. 

PAP, s. [pappe, Belg. papa, Ttal. papilla, Lat.] the nipple 
of a breast. Food made for infants of bread boiled in milk 
and water. The pulp of fruit. 

PAPA', [irairnac, Gr .papa, Lat.] a name of fondness used 
by a child to its father. 

PA'PAOY, s. [from papa, the pope, Lat.] the office or dig¬ 
nity of a pope. 

RATAL, a. [papal, Fr.] belonging to the pope. 

PAPA'VEROUS, a. [papavarcus, J.ut.] belonging to, or re¬ 
sembling poppies. 

PA'PER, s. [ papyrus, Lat. papier, Fr.] the reed of the 
Nile, on which they wrote before the invention of pape r; 
a substance on which we write or print, made ot rags ground, 
macerated in water, and formed into thin sheets by means 
of a wire sieve mould. A piece of paper. A single sheet 
printed or written, usually applied to journals, or essays 
published in single sheets. 

PA'PER, a. any thing slight or thin; made of pnpei. 

To PATER, v. a. to rover or wrap in paper. To register. 

PA'PERMAKER, s. one who makes paper. 

PAPE'SCF.NT, a. tending towards or resembling pap. 

PAPl'I.IO, s. [Lat.] a moth of various colours, by some 
called a butterfly. 

PAPILIONACEOUS, a. [from papilla, I .at.] in Botany, 
applied to such flowers as represent a butterfly, with its wings 
expanded, as in the pea, broom, gurze, Ac. 

PAPILLARY, PA'PILLOUS, a. [from papilla, Lat.J 
having emulgent vessels resembling paps. 

PAPIST, *. [papistc, Fr.] one that, adheres to the com¬ 
munion of the pope and church of Home. 

PAPT'STIOAL, a. popish ; adhering to the pope. 

PA'PISTRY, s. popery; the doctrine of the church of 
Rome. 

PATPOUS, a. [ pap) osiis, low I.at.] in Botany, applied 
to seeds covered with a light thin down, as in the daudelion, 
thistle, Ac. 

PA'PPY, a. soft; juicy. Easily divided. 

PAPULO'SITY, s. [ papnlositas, Lat.] fulness of blisters 
or pimples. 

PAR, s. [Lat.] the state of equality; equivalence, or equal 
value ; a term used in traffic. 

PARABLE, [vapa(io\r), Gr,] a similitude; a fable or 
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•tovy nude use of to convey some important truth, and ori¬ 
ginally borrowed from the hieroglyphic characters. 

PARA'BOLA, s. in Geometry, n conic section arising 
from a cone’s being cut by a plane parallel to one of its sides. 

PARA BO'LIC, or PARABOLICAL, «. [parabolique, Fr.] 
expressed in parables, or by a similitude. In Geometry, hav- 
in<pthe form or properties of a parabola. 

PARABO'LICALLY, ad. by way of parable, or similitude. 
In the form of a parabola. 

PARA'BOLISM, j. in Algebra, is the division of the terms 
of an equation, by a known quantity ■ that is involved or mul¬ 
tiplied in the first term. 

PARA'BOLOID, t. [*-apnf}aXi) and tlloc, Gr.] A parabo- 
liform- curve in Geometry, whose ordinates are supposed to 
be in subtriplicate, subquadruplicate, &c. ratio of their re¬ 
spective abscissa:: there is another species; for if you sup¬ 
pose the parameter, multiplied into the square of the abscissa, 
to be equal to the cube of the ordinate, then the curve is 
called a semicubical paraboloid. Harris. 

PARACENTESIS, S. [irapanivrr)Oic, Gr.] in Surgery, an 
operation for the dropsy, called tapping. 

PARACENTRIC, PARACENTRICAL, o. [from irapa and 
Ktvrpov, Gr.] deviating from the centre. 

PARACLE'TE, s. [rajmi,-X»fr»c, Gr.] an Advocate, or Com¬ 
forter ; generally applied to the third Person in the Holy 
Trinity. 

PARA'DE, s. [Fr.] an ostentatious show or display. Mi¬ 
litary order. A place where troops are drawn up for duty. 
A guard, or a posture of defence. 

PARADIGM, s. [vapaectypa, Gr.] an example. 

PA'RADISE, s. the garden of bliss in which our first pa¬ 
rents were placed. Any place which affords exquisite hap¬ 
piness. 

PARADISI'ACAL, a. suiting, resembling, or forming pa¬ 
radise. 

PARADOX, s. [paradoxe, Fr. vapdSto^oc, Gr.] a tenet con¬ 
trary to a received opinion, and which at first appears absurd, 
but is actually true. 

PARADO'XICAL, a. of llie nature of a paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, ad. after the manner of a paradox. 

PARADOXO'LOGY, s. [from napacosoc, and Xiyw, Gr.] 
speaking in paradoxes. 

PARAGO'GE, s. [vapayuyi], Gr.] a figure whereby a syl¬ 
lable or letter is added to the end of a word ; as, vast, vastly. 

PA'RAGON, s. [paragone,1.ti\\.] a model; pattern; some¬ 
thing superlatively excellent; fellow, equal. 

To PA'RAGON, v. a. to compare ; to equal. 

PARAGRAPH, s. [rcapaypwj)i], Gr.] a distinet part of a 
discourse. In Printing, a mark used to signify the beginning 
of some other subject, and formed thus, IT. 

PARAGRAPH ICALLY, ad. with distinct breaks or sen¬ 
tences. 

PA'RAGUAY, a large republic or dictatorship in the 
province of La Plata, South America, having Brazil on theE.; 
and Peru and Chili on the W. Its chief river is the Rio de la 
Plata, which is very consider able, and falls into the Atlantic 
Ocean below Buenos Ayres, the capital of ta Plata. 

PARALI'PSIS, s. [jrupnXti^/ic, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
wherein that thing is let pass, which nevertheless is intended 
to be insisted on at large. 

PARALLACTIC, P ’ ALLA'CTICAL, a. belonging to a 
parallax. 

PA'RALLAX, s. [rrapdXXn&c, Gr.] with Astronomers, is 
of several kinds. Diurnal Parallax, is the difference between 
the true place of a celestial body as seen from the earth's 
centre, and its apparent, one as seen from her surface. It is 
greatest of all in the horizon, and then called the horizontal 


parallax; but it decreases, gradually as the tody ascends 
above the horizon, called its parallax in altitude, till it va¬ 
nishes in the zenith. Th« parallax, of a star in a vertical 
circle changes its place with regard to the other circles of 
the sphere, and makes its visible longitude, latitude, and 
right ascension, different from the true ones; and hence 
arise what is termed parallax iu latitude, longitude, or 
right ascension. The diurnal parallax always mokes the 
object to appear lower than its true place; and according 
to the number of times the planet or star’s distance from 
the earth is increased, so many times less will be the paral¬ 
lactic angle. The parallax of the grand orb, or the annual 
parallax, called by Ptolemy prostaphtercsis orbis , and by 
Copernicus, commutation, is the angle under which the 
semidiameter of the earth’s orbit appears, when viewed from 
a superior planet or star. 

PA'RALLEL, a. [irap«XXi)\oc, Gr.] extended in the same 
direction; preserving always the same distance. Having the. 
same tendency; continuing the resemblance through several 
particulars; like. 

PA R ALI.ELS, s. lines continuing their course, and equally 
distant from each other. Lines on the globe, which distinguish 
the latitude. Direction conformable to that of another line. 
Resemblance; likeness. A comparison. Any thing resem¬ 
bling another. 

To PA'RALLEL, v. a. to place so as to keep the same 
direction with, or be at the same distance from, another line. 
To correspond to. To compare. To bear resemblance to. 

PARALLELISM, s. the state of being parallel. 

PARALLELOGRAM, s. [jrupdXXijXoc and ypuppa, Or.] 
in Geometry, a right-lined quadrilateral figure, whose opposite 
sides are parallel and equal. 

PARALLELOGRA MICA L, s. having the properties of a 
parallelogram. 

PA'UALLKLOPIPF.D, or PARALLELOP 1 PEDON," s. 
[parallelopipcdc, Fr.] a solid figure contained under six 
parallelograms, whose opposite sides are equal and parallel. 

PARA'LOGISM, s. [irapaXoytiTpbc, Gr.] a false argument. 

To PARA'LOGIZK, v. n. to reason sophistically. 

PARA LOGY, s. [from TrapaXoyor, Gr.] a fahe reasoning. 

PARALYSIS, s. [jrapttXvirtf, Gr.] the p ilsv. 

PARALYTIC, or PARALY'TICAL, a. [?rapaXvro:nc, Gi. 
affected with the palsy. 

PARAMETER, s. a constant right line iu each of the three 
conic sections, called likewise the latus rectum. 

PA RAMOUNT, a. [paramont, old Fr.] having the chief or 
highest authority. Eminent, or of the highest order. 

PA'RAMOUNT, s. the chief, supreme lord. 

PARAMOUR, s. [par and amour, Fr.] lover; a mistress. 

PA'RANYMPH, s. [71-uprt and uv/aftri, Gr.j abridemuu ; one 
who leads the bride to her marriage. One that countenances 
another. 

PA'RAPEGM, s. [Trapartiypa, Gr.] a brazen table fixed to 
a pillar, on which laws and proclamations, the rising ami 
setting of stars, and other astronomical observations, were 
formerly engraven. 

PA'RAPF.T, s. [Fr.] a wall breast high. 

PARAPIIERNA'LIA, s. [Lat..] goods in the wife’s dis¬ 
posal. 

PARAPIIIMO’SIS, s. [vapaiptpumc, Gr.] a disease wherein 
the prepuce cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHRASE,*, [wapaApairtv, Gr.] a loose interpreta¬ 
tion, wherein more regard is liad to an author’s mcaniug than 
his words. 

To PARAPHRASE, v. a. [7 rapaippufa, Gr.] to interpret 
freely, so as to give the sense of a passage, but not the mean¬ 
ing of every word. 
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PA'RAPHRAST, t. [vapafpattis, Gr.] a lax interpreter; 
one who expounds in many words. 

PARAPHRASTIC, PARAPHRA'STICAL, a. explained 
in a free or loose manner; not literal. 

PARAPHRENITIS, s. [irapa and (^pctHTit, or fptvirtc, 
Gr.] an inflammation of the diaphragm, accompanied with a 
violent fever and great pain in expiration. 

PARAPLEGIA, s. [irapcurXijyfa, Gr.] a palsy which seizes 
all parts of the body, except the head. 

PA’RASANG, s. a Persian measure of length. 

PARASIOPE'SIS, s. [irapafftdiTrjjfftc, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
which signifies keeping silence. 

PA'RASITE, s. (parasite, Fr. parasita, Lat.] a term of re¬ 
proach used for a flatterer, or mean dependant. 

PARASITIC, PARASITICAL, a. [parasiticus, Lat.] flat¬ 
tering or wheedling. In Botany, applied to those vegetables 
that do not take root in the earth, but grow upon other plants 
or trees; thus the misletoe is found to grow upon the apple- 
tree, the pear, the lime, the elm, the poplar, the hawthorn, and 
the buckthorn, but never upon the ground. 

PA'RASOL, s. [Fr. from irapa, from, Gr. and sol, the sun, 
Lat.] a small canopy or umbrella used to defend the head from 
the heat of the sun. 

PARASYNE'XIS, s. [wapaavvajic, Gr.] in the Civil Law, a 
conventicle, or unlawful meeting. 

PARATIIES1S, s. [irapaOeaic, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
where two or more substantives are put in the same case. In 
Rhetoric, a small hint of a thing. In Printing, the matter 
contained within two crotchets, marked thus [ ]. 

To PA'RBOIL, v. a. [parbouiller, Fr. or from part boil ] to 
half boil. 

To PA'RBREAK, v. n. [brecker, Belg.] to vomit. 

PA'RCiE, s. [Lat.] the poetical fates and destinies, daugh¬ 
ters of Erebus and Nox ; they are three in number, viz. Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos ; whereof the first holds the distaff, the 
second draws the thread of human life, and the last cuts it 
off. 

PA'RCEL, s. [parcelle, Fr.] a small bundle. A part taken 
separately. A quantity or mass. A number of persons or 
things, used in contempt. 

To PA'RCEL, v. a. to divide into separate povtions. To 
make up into a mass. 

PA'RCENER, s. in Law, applied to a man’s sisters or daugh¬ 
ters who become possessed as joint tenants or coheirs of a 
man’s estate, by his dying without issue male. 

PA'RCENERY, s. holding or occupying of lands by joint 
tenants, otherwise called coparceners. 

To PARCH, v. a. to scorch or burn slightly. To dry up. 
Neuterly, to be scorched or dried. 

PA'RCHMENT, s. [parchemin, Fr. prrgamena, Lat. be¬ 
cause invented at Pergamus] sheep-skins dressed for writ- 
ing. 

PA'RCITY, s. [partitas, Lat.] frugality; sparingness. 

PARD, PA'RDAI.E, s. [pardus, partialis, Lat.] the leopard; 
in Poetry, any spotted beast. 

To PA'RDON, v. a. [ pardonne.r, Fr.] to excuse an offender, 
forgive a crime, or remit a penalty. Pardon me, is a phrase 
of civil denial, or slight apology. 

PA'RDON, s. [pardon, Fr.] the act of forgiving an offender 
a crime, or of remitting a penalty. Forgiveness received; 
exemption from forgiveness. 

PA'RDONABLE, a. excusable, venial. 

PA'RDONABLENESS, s. the quality of being possible to 
be forgiven, venialness. 

PA'RDONABLY, ad. in such a manner as may be for¬ 
given ; vcnially. 

PA'RDONER, s. one who forgives. One of the fellows 


that carried about the pope’s indulgcncies, and sold them to 
such as would buy them, against whom Luther incensed the 
people of Germany. 

To PARE, v. a. to cut off the outward cout or surface; to 
cut off extremities by little und little. 

PARE'CBASIS, s. [irapiejiaaic, Gr.] a figure in rhetoric, 
where the principal subject is departed from. * 

PAREGO'llIC, a. [irapijyopuroc* Gr.] having the power, in 
Medicine, to comfort, mollify, or assuage. 

PARENCHYMA,*, [icapiyxypa, Gr.] a spongy or porous 
substance; a part through which the blood is strained for its 
better fermentation and perfection. 

PARENCHY MATOUS, or PARENCFIY’MOUS, a. relat¬ 
ing to the parenchyma; spongy. 

PARF.NE'SIS, s. [trapaivtinc, Gr.] persuasion. 

PA'RKNT, s. [parens, Lat] a father or mother. 

PA'RENTAGE, s. [parentage, Fr.] extraction; birth; con¬ 
dition with respect to rank of parents. 

PARENTAL, a. becoming or belonging to parents. 

PARENTA'TION, s. [parentatio, Lat.] something done or 
said in honour of the dead, 

PARENTHESIS, s. [irapirOetric, from irapa tv, and rlOppi, 
Gr.] in Grammar, a sentence which may be left out without 
spoiling the sense of the period; in Printing, marked thus 
( )• 

PARENTHETICAL, a. pertaining to a parenthesis. 

PARE'NTICIDE, S. [parens and cades, Lat.] the killing a 
father or mother. 

PA RER, s. an instrument used to cut way the surface. 

PA'RERGY, s. [irapa and tpyov, Gr.] something unimport¬ 
ant, or done by the bye. 

PA'RGET, s. plaster laid on the roof or ceiling of a room. 

To PA'RG KT, v. a. to cover with plaster. 

PARHELION, s. [irapa and iJXioc, Gr.] a inoek sun. 

PAIU'ETAL, a. [from paries, Lat.] constituting the sides or 
walls. 

PA'RING, s. the rind, or that which is pared off any 
thing. 

PARIS, the capital of France, one of the largest, finest, 
and most populous cities of Europe. The river Seine, which 
crosses it, forms three small islands, called the Island of Lou- 
viers, the Notre Dame, and the Palace, which last is the an¬ 
cient city of Paris. The inhabitants are computed to be 
7.')0,000. It is two leagues in diameter, and six in circumfer¬ 
ence, including the suburbs. It is supposed to contain S/.ii 
streets, and 24,000 houses, among which arc many of five, six. 
and even seven stories. There are nine principal bridgi s in 
Paris, two of which occupy the whole breadth of the Seine ; 
namely, the Pont Neuf, and the Pout Royal. The public 
fountains are very numerous, and on some of them is dis¬ 
played very elegant sculpture. The public places, squares, 
Are. are also numerous and elegant., among which may be 
noticed the Plaee-dc-Lewis XV. of an octagon form, iu 
which was an equestrian statue, in bronze, of that monarch. 
This square, lately called the Place-de-ln-Revolut.ion, was the 
fatal scene, of the execution of the unfortunate Lewis XVI. 
and afterwards of his unhappy eons at, Marie Antionette; 
the former on the 21st of January, and the latter on the lbth 
of October, 1793. The cathedral of Notre.-Dame, a Gothic 
structure, is one of the largest in Europe, and contains to 
chapels. The four principal palaces are the Louvre, the 
Thuilleries, the Palais Royal, and thcLuxeniburgh. The gar¬ 
den of the Thuilleries, in front of the palace, and on the hanks 
of the Seine, is unquestionably the finest public walk m 
Paris. The Palais-Roval, in the interior, has been embel¬ 
lished with many beautiful buildings, with shops, coffee¬ 
houses, and a garden, which render it like a perpetual f. >r, 
8 N 
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anil one of the most pleasing walks in the city- The gardens 
of the palace of Luxemburg!! also form a line promenade. 
The botanical garden includes the productions of every cli¬ 
mate. In the Louvre is the central museum of arts, in which 
were deposited the finest collection of paintings and statues in 
tire world; but the principal of them were returned, at the 
pelce of 1815, to the places from whence they had been taken. 
The hospitals and charitable institutions of Paris are numer¬ 
ous, and supported by the government. Outside the Barriers 
d’Enfer arc the Catacombs, the entrance to which is 60 feet 
deep; they consist of many excavations, that extend several 
miles in every direction. The principal cavern contains up¬ 
wards of ‘2,800,000 skulls, with other bones in proportion. 
Before the Revolution, Paris was the see of an archbishop, 
and contained 51 parish-churches, 21 parochial, 17 collegiate 
churches; among which were 13 chapters, 40 chapels, 
3 abbeys, 22 priories, and 60 convents for men, ecclesiastical 
ami secular; 7 abbeys, fj priories, and 53 convents for women; 
12 seminaries and 16 hospitals, 6 of which were appropriated 
to deserted children. Paris is 245 miles S. K. of London, 
625 N. \V. of Vienna, and 630 N. K. of Madrid. Lat. 48. 
50N. Difference of longitude of the observatories of Green¬ 
wich and Paris, from many astronomical'observations, is 2. 20. 
the latter being to the east. This city was taken by the 
allied armies on the 31st of March, 1814, and agaiu in July, 
1815. 

PA'RISH, s. [paroisse, Fr.] a district belonging to the same 
church, and under the care of the same priest. 

PA'RISH, a. belonging to, or having the care of, the parish; 
maintained by the parish. 

PARI SHIONER, s. [ paroissicn, Fr.] one that belongs to a 
parish. 

PA'RITOR, s. a beadle or sumtnoner of the courts of civil 
law. 

PA'RITY, s. [parite Fr.] equality; likeness. 

PARK, s. [pearrtic, Sax. pare, Fr.] a piece of ground in¬ 
closed and stored with beasts of chare. 

To PARK, r. a. to inclose as in a park. 

PARKGA'TK, a sea-port of Cheshiio, from whence packet- 
boats regularly sail to Ireland. It is seated on the N. E. coast 
of the river Dee, 12 miles N. 5V. of Chester, and 193 N. W. 
of London. 

PARLE, s. [from parlcr, Fr.] conversation. The act of 
treating by word of mouth. 

To PARLEY, v. n. [from parlcr, Fr.] to treat by word of 
mouth ; generally used in war of the treaties carried on by 
enemies during a suspension of arms for that purpose. 

PA'RLEY, s. a treaty curried on by word of mouth. To 
brat or sound a parley, signifies to give the signal for a confer¬ 
ence, by beat of drum, or sound of trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, s. [ pnrlrmcnt, Fr.] the assembly of the 
king, lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, for debating 
of matters touching the commonwealth, and the making or 
correction of laws. 

PARLIAMENTARY, a. enacted by, suiting, belonging to, 
or performed by, the parliament. 

PARLOUR, s. [parloir, Fr.] in monasteries, a room where 
tlm religious meet and converse. In houses, a room furnished 
for reception and entertainment. 

PA'RLOUS, a. [perhaps from parlor, to speak ; but Junius 
derives it. from perilous, used in the same sense as the Latin 
vnprobus] keen; sprightly; waggish. “ A parlous wit.” 
Dry den, 

PA'R LOUS, a. [from peerless] incomparable ; matchless. 

PA'RLOUSNESS, s. quickness; keenness of temper. 

PARMA, a duchy of Italy, which was hounded on the N. 
by the Po; on the N. E. by the Mantuan; on the h. by the 


duchy of Modena; and on the S. by Tuscany. It now 
comprises the duchy of Piacenza and Guastalla, and was, by 
the congress of Vienna, settled on the ex-empress of France 
for her life. The inhabitants of the duchy are 450,000, and 
the capital 36,000. Piacenza or Placentia, is a neat town, 
with 28,000 inhabitants. The soil is fertile in corn, wine, oil, 
and hemp; the pastures feed numbers of cattle, and the cheeses 
ere highly esteemed. Here are small copper and silver mines. 
Parma is the capital town. Lat. 44. 45. N. Ion. 10. 26) E. 

PA'RMKSAN, a. is a name given to a kind of cheese much 
esteemed among the Italians, and made at Parmesan, from 
whence it is sent to various parts of Europe. It is said to be 
made of shimmed milk. 

PARNASSUS, now called Parnasso, a famous moun¬ 
tain of Turkey in Asia, and in Livadia, near the ruins of Dcl- 
phos. It has two heads, one of which was formerly very fam¬ 
ous for being consecrated to Apollo and die Muses, and the 
other to Bacchus. It is the highest in Greece, and from the 
top there is a prospect as far as Corinth. The Turks call it 
Licaoura. 

PARNA'SSUS, s. See Grass of Parnassus. 

PARO'CHIAL, pa-ro-ki-al, a. [parochialis, Lat.] belonging 
to a parish. 

PA'RODY, s. [parodic, Fr. irapa>eta, Gr.] a kind of writing, 
wherein the words of an author are applied to another subject; 
generally applied to the turning something serious into bur¬ 
lesque ; travesty. Popular maxim ; adage. 

To PA'RODY, v. a. f parodicr, Fr.] to apply the words of an 
author to a different subject, generally in order to cause plea¬ 
santry. 

PAROE'MTA, s. [mtpmpla, Or.] a proverb. In Rhetoric, a 
proverbial manner of speaking. 

PARO'LF., s. [Fr.] a word given by way of assurance. A 
promise given by a prisoner not to go away. , 

PARCNOMA'SIA, s. [irapovopaoia, or irapuropaaia, Or.] 
in Rhetoric, a figure wherein words alike in sound, but of a 
different sense, are alluded to. 

PARONYCHIA, s. [irapo>rv\lu, or napb>w\ic, Gr.] a swell¬ 
ing under the root of the nail of a finger; a whitlow; a 
felon. 

PARO'NYMOUS, «. [irapwvvpoc, Gr.] resembling another 
word. 

PA'ROQUET, s. [purroquet, or perroquet, Fr.] a small spe¬ 
cies of parrot. 

PAROTID, a. [from jr apu and our, Gr.] salivary, so named 
because near the ears. 

PARO'TLS, s. [jrapwric, Gr.] a tumour in the glandules be¬ 
hind and about the ears, generally called the cmunclories of 
the brain; though, indeed, they arc the external fountains of 
the saliva of the mouth. 

PARO XYSM, s. \irapoG‘Tpk, Gr. paroxysms, Fr.] a severe 
fit of a disease, in which it grows more violent and danger¬ 
ous. 

PA'RRICIDE, s. [parricide, Fr. parricida, Lat.] one who 
destroys a father. Figuratively, one who invades his country, 
or one whom he ought particularly to reverence. The mur¬ 
der of a father, or one to whom reverence is due, from parrici- 
diuni, Lat. 

PARRICI DAL, or PARRICI'DIOUS, a. [parncido, Lat.] 
relating to, or committing parricide. 

PA RROT, s. [perroquet, Fr.] a party-coloured bird, of the- 
hook-bill species, remarkable for its imitating the human 
voice. 

To PA'RRY, v. n. [parer , Fr.] to put by thrusts in fencing; 
to fence. 

To PARSE, v. a. [from pars, Lat.] in Grammar, to resolve 
a sentence into its different parts of speech. 
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PARSIMO'NIOUS, a. frugal; niggardly; stingy; co¬ 
vetous. 

PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a frugal, sparing, or covetous 
manner. 

’ PARSIMO'NIOUSNESS, s. a disposition of sparing or 
saving. 

PARSIMONY, s. [parsimonirt, Lat.] frugality, stinginess, 
covetousness. 

PA'RSLEY, s. [persli, Brit, persil, Fr.] an herb, principally 
used with us in sauces, but supposed to be possessed of diuretic 
powers in a considerable degree!. 

PA'RSl.EYPIF.RT, s. a plant with trailing leafy steins, 
jagged leaves divided into three lobes, and small greenish 
white blossoms; found in corn-liclds and dry gravelly soils in 
abundance. It flowers iu May. 

PA'RSNIP, or PA'RSNEP, s. a root of a slight yellow 
colour. 

PA'RSON, s. [derived either from persona, I.at. because 
the parson omnium personam in ecclcsiu suslinrt; or from 
parochiamts, I.at. a parish priest] a clergyman; a parish priest. 
Synon. There are three ranks of Clergymen below that of 
a dignitary, viz. parson, vicar, and curate. Parson , is the first; 
meaning a rector, or he who receives the great tithes of a be¬ 
nefice. Clergyman may imply any person ordained to serve 
at the altar. Parsons are always piiesls; whereas Clergymen 
are only deacons. 

PA'RSONAGE, s. the benetice of a parish. 

PART, s. [pars, I.at.] something taken from and less 
than a whole; a portion; a number. A share or concern. 
A side or party. In the plural, qualities, powers, or faeul 
ties; regions, districts. Applied to the mind, accomplish¬ 
ments. 

PART, ad. partly; in some measure. 

Tu.PART, v. a. [ partior, Lat.] to divide ; to separate ; to 
keep asunder. Neuterly, to quit each other; to take leave of; 
to have share; to go away. To set out, from partir, Fr. 

PA'RTABl.K, a. capable of Having its parts separated. 

PA'RTAGE, s. [Fr.j division ; the art of sharing. A word 
merely French. 

To PARTA'KE, v. a. [proter. I parlooli, part, passive, par- 
taken ] to share; to have something of the property, na’ural 
claim, or right; to he admitted to ; not to be excluded'; to 
combine, or enter into a design. 

PAltTA'KER, s. a sharer in any tiling. An accomplice, as¬ 
sociate. « 

PA'RTER, s. one that, separates or divides. 

PARTE RRE, s. [Fr.] a level division of a garden, generally 
furnished with flowers, Are. 

PA'RTIAL, a. [partial Fr.] inclined to favour one side more 
than another. 

PAIITJA'LITY, s. [parHalite Fr.] the act of favouring one 
party more than another. 

To PARTIALI'ZE, v. a. [partialiser, Fr.] to make a person 
favour one side more than another. 

PA'UTIALLY, ad. with favour or dislike to one more than 
another. 

PARTIIU'LITY, s. divisibility ; separability. 

PA'RTIBLE, «. [from part\ capable of separability; di¬ 
visible. 

PARTI'CIPABLE, a. such as may be shared among 
several. 

PARTICIPANT, a. [participant, Fr.] sharing; having a 
share or part. 

To PARTICIPATE, v. n. [participo, Lat. partieiper, Fr.] to 
enjoy in common with others. To have a part of more things 
than one; to receive part or share. 

PARTICIPATION, s. [participation, Fr.] the state of 
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sharing or enjoying something in common. Distribution or 
division into shares. 

PARTICI'PIAL, a. [participiulis, Lat.] having the nature ol 
a participle. 

PAItTICI'PIALLY, ad. in the sense or maimer of a parti¬ 
ciple. 

PA'RTICIPI.E, s. [participium, Lat.] a word which partakes 
of the nature both of a verb and an adjictive, signifying time 
and action like the veil), and being declined with eases like an 
adjective. 

PA'RTK’I.E, s. [pnrtieule, Fr.] any small part or portion of 
a greater substance. In Grammar, a word unvaried with eases, 
whereby the mind signifies what connection it. gives to several 
ailirmations and negations, that it unites iu one continued 
reasoning nr negation. 

PARTICULAR, a. [particular Fr.] single, or relating to a 
single person. Any thing peculiar to, or which distinguishes 
a person or thing. 

PARTICULAR, s. a single instance or point. An individual 
or single person. A minute detail of things enumerated dis¬ 
tinctly. Distinct recital. 

PARTICULARITY, s. [ j arlieuli.rite, Fr.] the quality which 
distinguishes a person or tiling from others, sometimes includ¬ 
ing the idea of affectation. A distinct notice of particular cir¬ 
cumstances. 

To PARTICULARIZE, v. n. [particulariser, Fr.] 1 to men¬ 
tion distinctly or minutely. 

PARTICULARLY, ad. distinctly; singly. Above all 
others; in an extraordinary manner or degree. 

PA RTISAN, or PA'RTiZAX, s. [pertutsan, Fr.] a kind of 
pike or halberd. One who belongs to a faction; a command) r 
of a party detached from the main body upon some sudden 
excursion. A commander's leading start. 

PARTI TION, s. f partitio Lat.] the act of dividing; the state 
of being divided. Separation; division; distinction. A part 
divided from the rest. That by which different parts or 
chambers are separated. The place or part where separation 
is made. 

To PARTITION, v. a. to divide into distinct parts. 

PA'RTI.KT, s. a name given to alien; the original signifi¬ 
cation being a rulf, or hand, or covering for the neck. 

P.VRTLY, ad. in part ; iu seme nn asuie or degree. 

PA RTNER, s. one that partakes or enjoys any thing in 
common with another. One wl^n is joined in trade unh an¬ 
other. One who dances with another. 

PA'RTNKRSlllP, *. joint interest or property. The union 
of persons in the same trade. 

PARTOO'K, tlic preterite of Pii.vt.vkk. 

PA'RTRIDGK, s. [pertris, Bril.] a bird of game. 

PARTURIENT, a. [ parturicus, I.at.] ready or about, to 
bring forth. 

PARTURITION, s. [from jmrturio, Lat.] the state of being’ 
about, to bring forth. 

PA RTY, s. [parlic, Fr.] a number of persons united in one 
common design. Otic of two adversaries. An accomplice, or 
one concerned in an affair. A cause, or side. A particular 
person. In War, a detachment of soldiers. 

PA'RTY-OOl.OURF.D. n. leaving dirteroiit colours. 

PA'RTY-JURY, s. a jury consisting of half foreigners and 
half natives. 

PARTY-MAN, s. a factious person, or abettor of a 
party. 

PA'RTY-WALL, s. a wall that separates one house from 
another. 

PA'RVIS, s. [Fr.] a church or church porch, applied to the 
mootings in the inns of court, and also to that disputation La 
Oxford, calk'd Disputatio in Partis. 
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PA'RVirUDE, *. [from parvus, Lat.] littleness, smallness, 
minuteness. Not used. 

PA’RVITY, t. [from parvus, Lat.] littleness. Not used. 

PA'RYS, a mountain of Wales on the N. W. coast of the 
isle of Anglesey, famous for a copper-mine, which is not 
wrought in the common manner of subterraneous mines, 
but, like a stone quarry, open to day; and the quantity of ore 
raised is prodigious. The purest part is exported raw to the 
smelting works at Swansea, and other places; the most im¬ 
pure is first calcined, and deprived of most of its sulphur on 
the spot, which sulphur is sublimed, and afterwards formed 
into rolls of brimstone. Quantities of pure copper are ob¬ 
tained from the waters beneath the ore, by the intervention of 
iron. 

PAS, pan, s. [Fr.] precedence; right of going foremost. 

PASCHAL, pas-kal, a. [paschulis, Lat.] relating to the 
Passover, or Easter. 

PASH, s. [par, a kiss, Span.] a face. 

To PASH, v. a. [perssen, I3e!g.] to strike; to crush. 

PASQUE-FLOWER, s. the passion-flower. Also the wild 
anemone. 

PASQUIL, PASQUIN, PA SQUINADE, s. a lampoon, 
(from a mutilated statue at Rome, in a corner of the palace of 
Ursina.) It takes its name from a cobbler of that city called 
1‘asijuin, famous for his sneers and gibes on all the people 
that went through that street. After his death, as they were 
digging up the pavement before his shop, they found in the 
earth the statue of an ancient gladiator, well cut, but maimed 
and half spoiled. This they set up in the place where it was 
found, and by common consent named it Pasquia. Since that 
time all satires are attributed to that figure, and are either put 
into his mouth, or pasted upon it.; and these are addressed by 
Pasr/uin to Marforio, another statue at Rome. When Marforio 
is attacked, Pasejuin comes to his assistance; and Marforio 
assists him in his turn. 

To PASS, v. n. [passer, Fr.] to move from one place to 
another. To make way through. To make a transition from 
one thing to another; used with/row. To vanish ; to he lost. 
To he enacted. To exist. To he effected. To be supremely ex¬ 
cellent. “Sir Hudibras’s passing worth.” Under hulk]. To be in 
tolerable state. To be spent or intervene, applied to time. 
To become current, applied to money. In Fencing, to thrust 
or make a push. In Gaming, to refuse playing or taking the 
lead. To pass away, to be lost, glide off or vanish. To 
transgress, or go beyond any limits. Actively, to go beyond. 
To go through ; as, “ the horse passed (he river.” To spend ; 
to live through; “ I should pass my time extremely ill with¬ 
out him.” Collier. To carry hastily. To transfer to an¬ 
other proprietor. To utter ceremoniously. To put an end 
to. To surpass; to excel. To omit, or neglect. To enact 
a law. To impose fraudulently. To send from one place 
to another; as, pass that beggar to his own parish. To pass 
away, to spend, to waste. To pass by, to decline punish¬ 
ing; to excuse, or forgive. To pass over, to neglect or dis¬ 
regard. 

PASS, ». in War, a narrow entrance or defile. A passage 
or road. A permission to go or come any where. An order by 
which vagrants are sent to their proper parish. In Fencing, a 
push or thrust. 

PA SSABLE, a. [passable, Fr.] that may be passed or tra¬ 
velled ; capable of admission. Indifferent, though not perfect. 
PASSA’DO, *. [Ital.] a push or thrust. 

PASSAGE, a. [passage, Fr.] the act or state of a person 
travelling. A road. Liberty of going in or coming out. Fn- 
trance or admission to the mind. An occurrence. An unset¬ 
tled state. An incident. Management; conduct. A single 
sentence or paragraph in a book. 


PA’SSED, pret. and part, of to pass. 

PASSENGER, s. a person who is travelling in any vehicle, 
either by land or water. 

PA'SSER, s. one that is upon the road, or passes by another. 
PASSIBl'LITY, s. [possibility Fr.] the quality of receiving 
impressions from external agents. 

PA SSIBLE, a. [passibilis, Lat.] susceptive of impressions 
from external agents. 

PA'SSIBLENESS, s. the quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents. 

PASSING, part, supreme, or surpassing others; eminent. 
Exceeding. 

PA'SSINGBEI.L, s. the bell which rings at the death of 
a person. 

PASSION, (the ssi, in this word and its derivatives and 
compounds, is pron. like sh ; as, pashbn, pAshbnate, &c.) s. 
[passio, Lat.] an effect caused by an external agent. A com¬ 
motion of the soul, arising from the manner in which it consi¬ 
ders tilings as amiable or hateful. Anger in a popular and 
vulgar sense. Zeal, or ardour. Love. Eager desire or fond¬ 
ness. In Scripture, applied to the last agonies and sufferings 
which closed the life of our blessed Sav iour. 

PA SSION-FLOWER, s. a flower so called from an imaginary 
resemblance it. bears to the crow n of thorns and other instru¬ 
ments of the passion of our Blessed Saviour. 

PA SSION-WEEK, s. the week immediately preceding 
Easier, so called because the sufferings and crucifixion of our 
Blessed Saviour happened in that week. 

PASSIONATE, a. [passione, Fr.] moved by, or expressive 
of, passion. Easily moved to anger; choleric. 

PA'SSIONATELY, ad. with great affection, commotion of 
the mind, or anger. 

PASSIONATENESS, s. statu of being subject to passion ; 
vehemence of mind. 

PA'SSIYE, a. [passif Fr. passieas, Lat.] receiving impres¬ 
sions; suffering, opposed to active; unresisting. In Gram¬ 
mar, applied to such verbs as signify passion, or the effect of 
action. 

PA SSIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to make no resist¬ 
ance. 

PA'SSIVENKSS, s. the quality of receiving impressions 
from external agents; passibility, or suffering without resist¬ 
ance. 

PASSI VITY, s. passiveness. An innovated word. 
PA'SNOVER, s. a feast instituted among the Jews in com¬ 
memoration of the slaughter of the first-born of the Egyptians, 
when the angel passed over the houses of the Israelites. The 
sacrifice killed at the feast at the passover. 

PASSPORT, s. [passport Fr.] a permission to pass. 

PAST, [part, preter. of pass] something which has been. 
Spent, or expired. 

PAST, prep, beyond, applied to time or place; out of the 
reach of, applied to state. Above, applied to measure. 

PASTE, s. [paste, Fr.] any thing mixed so as to be moist 
and viscous ; flour and water boiled together, so as to form 
a cement. An artificial mixture made to represent precious 
stones. 

To PASTE, v. a. to fasten with paste. 

PASTEBOARD, s. a thick paper, formed either of several 
sheets pasted together by paper, macerated in water and cast 
in moulds, or by old cordage pounded and cast into forms 
Adjectively, made of pasteboard. 

PA'S'RERN, s. [pasturon, Fr.] the joint next the foot of a 
horse. In contempt, the leg of a human creature. 

PASTIL, s. [pastille, Fr. pastillus, Lat.] a crayon for 
painting; a composition of perfumes. 

PASTIME, t. a sport, diversion, or amusement. 
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PA'STOR, or PA'STOUR, s. [ pastor, Lat.] a shepherd. 
Figuratively, a clergyman. 

PA'STORAL, a. [pastoralis, Lat.] rural; resembling shep¬ 
herds. Figuratively, relating to a clergyman, or the care of 
souls. 

PA'STORAL, s. a poem which contains some scene in the 
country; a bucolic. 

PA'STRY, s. [pnstissarie, Fr.] the art of making pies. Pies, 
or baked paste. The place where pastry is made. 

PA'STRY-COOK, s. a person whose trade is to make and 
sell pies, tarts, &c. 

PA'STURABLE, a. fit for pasture. 

PA'STURAGE, s. [pasturage, Fr.] the business of feeding 
cattle; lands grazed by cattle; the use of pasture. 

PA'STURE, s. [pasture, Fr.] food, or the act of feeding 
Ground on which grass grows, and cattle are fed. Human 
culture. Not used in the last sense. 

To PA'STURE, v. a. to place in a pasture. Neuterly, to 
graze on the ground. 

PA'STY, s. [ past{, Fr.] a pie made of raised crust without 
a dish. 

PAT, a. [from pas, Bulg.] fit, proper, or exactly suitable, 
applied cither to time or place. A low word. 

PAT, s. [pattc, a foot, Fr.] a light quick blow or tap. A 
small lump of matter beat into shape with the hand. 

To PAT, v. a. to strike slightly; to give a slight blow or tap. 
PATACIIE, s. a small ship. 

l’ATACOO'N, s. a Spanish coin worth four shillings and 
eight-pence, English. 

PATAGONIA, a large country of South America, having 
Paraguay on the N.; the Atlantic ocean on the E.; Terra del 
Fucgo on the S.; and Chili and the South Sea on the W. 
As no European nation has made any scltlemcnt in (his 
country, but little is known respecting it or its inhabitants. 

11 is a mountainous country, covered with snow great part 
of the year, and consequently excessively cold. The natives 
live in thatched huts, and wear no clothes, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the climate, except, a mantle made of a seal-skin, 
or the skin of some beast, and that they throw off when 
they are in action. Many of them are of a large stature, be¬ 
tween six and seven feet in height. This country extends 
1100 miles on the eastern coast, from liio do la Plata to the 
Straights of Magellan. The principal harbour is that of Port 
St. Julian. 

To PATCH, v. n. [pudtzer, l)an.] to cover by sowing on a 
piece. 'J'o mead in a clumsy manner. To make up with 
shreds of different sorts. To lay small spots of black silk on 
the face. 

PATCH, s. [pezzo, Ital.] a piece sewed on to cover a hole. 

A piece laid in, in Mosaic work, or in work consisting of 
pieces of different colours. A small piece of black silk worn 
by ladies on their faces as an ornament. A small particle. 

A parcel of land. A paltry person, supposed to be a patch 
in the creation. “ Thou scurvy patch." Shah. The last 
sense ts obsolete. 

PA’TCHER, s. one who patches; a botcher. 
l’A'TCHVVORK, s. work made of different colours. 

PATE, s. [probably from tete, Fr. by corruption; or from 
patina, Lat. a pan, in which sense we call the skull the brain 
pan] the head. 

PA'TED, a. headed; used in composition; as, long-paled, 
or cunning; shallow-pated, or foolish. 

PATEF ACTION, s. [patefactio, Lat.] act or state of open¬ 
ing; declaration. 

PA'TEN, s. [patina, Lat.] a plate. 

PATENT, s. [from patens, Lat.] a writ by which a person 
enjoys a right or privilege exclusive of others. 


PATENT, "a. [patens, Lat.] containing a patent or exclusive 
privilege. Appropriated by letters patent. 

PATENTEE', s. the person who has a letter patent. 
PATER-NOSTER, s. [Lat.] the Lord’s Prayer; so culled 
from the two first words of it in the Latin. 

PATE'RNAL, a. [paternus, Lat.] having the relation or af¬ 
fection of a father. Received by descent from one’s father. 

PATERNITY, s. [paterniti, Fr. from paternus, Lat.] the 
relation of a father; fatherhood. 

PATH, s. [path. Sax.] a road; a track; a passage. 
PATHETIC, or PATI1ET1CAL, a. [iraOi,mo C , Gr. pathl- 
tirjue, Fr.] affecting the passions; moving. 

PATHETICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to affect or 
strike the passions. 

PATHK'TICALNESS, s. the quality of being pathetic, or 
affecting the passions. 

PATH1CS, s. [from n&Ottv, Gr.] catamites. _ 

PATHLESS, a. untrodden. Without tracks orpallflPh 
PATHOGNOMO NIC, a. [raOoyyiopoyiKoy, from irdOoe and 
yyi'ipioy, Gr.] such signs of a disease as are proper and insepa¬ 
rable, designing the real essence or nature of the disease; not 
symptomatic. 

PATHOLOGICAL, a [imdoc and Xoyicuc, Gr.] relating 
to the tokens or discoverable, effects of a disorder. 

PATIIO'LOGIST, s. [from vrutloc and Xtyw, Gr.] one who 
treats of pathology. 

PATHO LOGY, s. [n-nOoc and Xiiyoc, Gr.] is that part of 
medicine which relates to the distempers, with their causes, 
differences, and effects, incident to the human body. 

PATHOPOETA, s. [iraio-rmtu, Gr.j the rising of a passion. 
In Rhetoric, a method of moving the mind to auger, hatred, 
compassion, &c. 

PATHOS, s. [th'iOoc, Gr.] a Greek term, literally signifying 
passion, is sometimes used for the energy of a discourse, or 
its power to move the passions. 

PATHWAY, s. a narrow way to he passed on foot. 
PATIBLE, a. [from putior, Lat.] tolerable ; sufferable. 
PATl’BULARY, a. [patibulairc, Fr.] belonging to the 
gallows. 

PA'TIF.XCF., *. [ pntientia, Lat.] calmness under injuries 
or affronts, misery, and tortim s ; the quality of < xpeeting long 
without rage or discontent; long-suffering. In ltotany, a 
spec ies of dock. 

PATIENT, a. [putiens, Lat.] enduring pain, injuries, and 
affronts calmly. 

PATIENT, s. that which receives impressions from exter¬ 
nal objects. A person under the care of a physician, apothe¬ 
cary, or surgeon. 

PATIENTLY, rid. ill such a manner as to be calm under 
reproaches, affronts, pains, distresses, or tortures. 

1’A'TINE, s. [patina, Lat.] tie' cover of a chalice. 

PA'TMUS, at present called Pahnnsa, an island of the 
Archipelago, in European Turkey, between the isles of Samos 
and Niearia. It is about 18 miles in circumference. To this 
island St. John the Evangelist, was banished by the Roman 
emperor, and here he wrote the Apocalypse, a manuscript 
of which the inhabitants still carefully preserve. On the 
top of St. John’s Grotto, the superstitious people shew a 
cleft in a rock, through which, they say, the Holy Ghost 
conveyed his revelation to him. Lat. 37. 25. N. Ion. 26. 
15. E. 

PATLY, ad. conveniently; fitly. 

PATRIARCH, s. [patriarchc, Fr. patriarcha, Lat.] one 
who governs by right of paternity. A father of a family. A 
bishop superior to archbishops. 

PATRIARCHAL, a. [patriot chal, Fr.] belonging to, or 
enjoyed by, patriarchs. 

8 O 
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PATRIARCHATE, or PA'TR'ARCHSHIP, s. f patriar- 
chant, Fr.] the office or dignity of patriarch. 

PATRIARCHY, s. the jurisdiction of a patriarch; pa¬ 
triarchate. 

PATRI'CIAN, a. [patricien, Fr. patrieius, I .at.] noble, se¬ 
natorial, not plebeian. 

PATRICIAN, s. a nobleman. 

PATRIMO'NIA!., a. possessed by inheritance. 

PATR IMO'NIALLY, ad. by inheritance. 

PATRIMONY, s. [ pnlrimouium, Lat. -patrimonii', Fr.] an 
estate possessed by inheritance. 

PA'TJUSUTON, a town in the E. Riding of Yorkshire, 
whose market is on Saturday ; distant from London 188 miles. 
Here the Homan road from the Piets Wall ended. It is 
18 miles F.. S. E. of Hull. Population 12(*8. 

PATRIOT, s. [from patrin, l.at.j one who makes the good 
of hlNNpuntry the constant nioli\e ol his actions or measures, 
without stilish views. 

PATRIOTIC, a. full of patriotism. 

PATRIOTISM, s. a constant and disinterested love for 
one’s country. 

To PATRO'CINATE, v. a. [pat rod nor, Lat.] to defend, 
protect, patronise. 

PATROCINATION, s. the act of defending, or prolact¬ 
in the maintaining any one’s cause. 

PAT RO L, s. [ patroiiille , Fr.] the act of going the rounds 
in a garrison or camp, to observe what passes, and it the sen- 
uics perforin their duty. The persons who go the rounds in a 
garrison or camp. 

To PATRO L, v. n. [patronillcr , Fr.] to go tlm rounds in 
a camp or garrison. 

PATRON, s. [patronus, Lat.] one. who countenances, sup¬ 
ports, or protects, generally applied to one who encourages an 
author. A guardian saint. An advocate or dclender. One 
who has the gift of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

PATRONAGE, s. protection; support; guardianship of 
saints ; donation of a benefice. 

PATRO'NAL, a. [from patronus , Lat.] guarding; sup¬ 
porting ; defending. 

PATRONESS, s. a female who defends, protects, encou¬ 
rages, or supports; a female guardian saint. A woman who 
has the gift, of a benefice. 

To PATRONISE, v. a. to encourage, protect, support, 
countenance. 

PAT RONYMIC, s. [from 7r«-pi.n-u/io><V, Or.] a name given 
to a person, expressing that of his father ; for instance, A hc/ii- 
sinrhs is the patronymic of /Eneas, because he was tin: son ot 
Anrhises. 

l’A TTEN, s. the base of a pillar. A wooden shoe with an 
iron ring at the bottom, worn under the common shoe by 
women, to keep them from dirt, from pntin , hr. 
PATTENMAKER, s. one who makes pattens. 

To PATTER, v. a. [from patte the foot, Fr. to make a 
noise like the cpiiek steps of many feet. 

PATTERN, s. [patron, Fr. putroon, Belg.] an original to 
be imitated or copied. A specimen or sample. An instance. 
Anv thing cut out for a model. Archetype, plan. 

to PATTERN, v.a. [ patronner , Fr.] to copy; to make 
in imitation of something; to serve as an example to be fol¬ 
lowed. 

PAUCI'LOQUY, s. f paudloquinm, l.at.] little and sparing 
speech. 

PAU'CITY, s. [piwcitas, Lat.] fewness; smallness of num¬ 
ber or quantity. 

To PAVE, v. n. [pnvio, Lat. pacer, Fr.] to lay or floor with 
brick or stone. Figuratively, to make way for, or make a 
passage easy. 


PAY 

PA VEMENT, s. [pavimentnm, Lat.] a stone floor; stones 
or bricks laid for a floor.. 

PA'VER, or PA'VIEll, s. one who lays a road, &e. with 
stones. 

PAVILION, s. [ pavilion, Fr.] a tent; a turret; a detached 

building. , ' rr , , , . 

To PAVI'LION, v.n. to furnish with tents. lobe slid 

tered by a tent. 

PAUL, St. formerly named Saul, was of the tribe of lien 
janiiii, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, a Pharisee by piofcssiou ; 
first a persecutor of the church, and afterwards a disciple ot 
Jesus Christ, and apostle of the Gentiles. 11c was a Roman 
citizen, because Augustus had given the freedom of Rome 
to all the freemen of Tarsus, in consideration of their firm 
adherence to his interests. His parents sent him catly to Je¬ 
rusalem, where lie studied the law under Gamaliel, a. famous 
doctor. As to the manner of his conversion, and his inde¬ 
fatigable labours afterwards in propagating the gospel, we 
must refer the reader to the account given of him in the. Arts 
of the Apostles, and his own epistles. After St. Paul was de¬ 
livered from his imprisonment at Rome, he proceeded in his 
travels, but to what part of the world is not certain ; some say 
he went to Spain ; and others, that he passed over to Riitain. 
Rut however this be, he went a second time to Rome. Here 
lie is made close prisoner, and tried for his lib* by llclius ( e- 
sarcauus, whom lie calls the lion. Ibis man, Nero, at his de¬ 
parture into Greece, had left invested with exorbitant powers 
which he exorcised afterwards m as exorbitant a niannci. A t 
his trial he complains ol Alexander the coppersmith s malice, 
and of being deserted by his friends ; and presently after it, 
the second epistle to Timothy was written, in which there arc 
several presages of his approaching martyrdom. This 
nown he obtained the year following, together with St. 
Peter, though not by the same kind of death; tor St. Pjpil, 
as a Roman citizen, could not be crucified, and therefore'was 
beheaded with a sword. His body was buried in the \ in 
Ostieusis near Rome, where a stately church was built, to 
the honour of his memory, by Constantine the Great., which 
was afterwards enlarged and beautified by order of the suc¬ 
ceeding emperors. 

PAUNCH, s. [pause, Fr. p« 111 , 0 , San. pantex, Lat.] the 
belly, or region of the guts. 

To PAUNCH, v. u. to rip up the belly, or take out the 
entrails. 

PAU PER, s. [I.at.] in Law, a poor man. 

PAUSE, s. [ pause, Fr. from Gr.] a stop or cessa¬ 

tion from action or motion. A break, or separation be¬ 
tween the words of a discourse. A stop or intermission in 
music. 

To PAUSE, v. n. to stop or cease for a time. To deli¬ 
berate; to be intermitted. 

PA'USER, s. he who pauses ; lie who deliberates. 

PAW, s. [pawen, Brit.] the fore-foot of a beast; the hand 
of a human creature, in contempt. 

To PAW, ?>. n. to draw the fore foot along the ground. 
Actively, to stroke with the fore-foot; to handle roughly; to 
fawn or flatter. 

PAWED, s. having paws. Broadfooted. 

PAWN, s. [pond, Belg. pan, Fr.] pledge given as a secu¬ 
rity for money, &c. borrowed. The state ol being pledged. 
A common man at chess. 

To PAWN, v. a. to give any thing as a security for money, 
&e. lent. 

PAWNBROKER, s. one who lends money upon goods. 

To PAY, v. a. [payer, Fr.] to discharge a debt. To 
recompense. To give the worth in money for any thing 
bought. T° atone; to make amends by suifering. To beat. 
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PAY, s. wages; money for service, 

PA'YABLE, a. [payable, Fr.] due, or to be paid. Possible 
to be paid. 

PA'Y-DAY, s. a day on which debts are discharged, or 
wages paid. 

PA'YING, s. among Seamen, is the laying a ship over 
with a coat of hot pitch ; and when this is done with canvass, 
it is called parcelling. Also, when she is soiled, and the soil 
burned olf, a new coat of tallow and soap, and one: of train oil, 
rosin, and brimstone, boiled together, is put on her, that is 
also called paying of a ship. 

PAYMASTER, s. one who pays; one from whom wages or 
money for goods sold are received. 

PAYMENT, s. the act of discharging a debt or promises ; 
reward ; chastisement. 

To PAYSE, v. n. [used by Spenser for poise] to balance. 

PA'YSER, s. [for poisir j one that weighs. 

PEA, s. [pisum, I,at.| a roundish seed growing in a pod. 

PEACE, *. (the rit in this word and its derivatives and com¬ 
pounds is pnm. like re? us, piece, tko.) s. \paix, Fr. pax, Eat.] 
a state wherein nations are in friendship with each other. A 
respite from war. Rest from any commotion or disturbance. 
Reconciliation. Silence. 

PE AC I l, iiitcrj. a word commanding silence. 

PEACEABLE, a. free, from war, tumult, or disturbance. 
Not inclined to bo quarrelsome or turbulent. 

PEACEABLENESS, s. tbe quality of being quiet, or dis¬ 
posed to ponce. 

PEACEABLY, ad. without war, tumult, or disturbance. 

PEACEFUL, a. quiet. Inclined to peace. Mild. Un¬ 
disturbed. 

PEACEFULLY, ad. quietly, mildly, gently. 

PEACEFULNESS, s. quiet; freedom from disturbance. 

PEACE-MAKER, s. one who reconciles difierenees. 

PEACE-OFFERING, s. among the Jews, a sacrifice of¬ 
fered to God for utouemeut and reconciliation for a crime or 
oili-line. 

PEACH, s. [pesche, Fr.] a roundish fleshy fruit, covered 
with a downy coat, inclosing a rough or rugged stone. 

To PEACH, v. n. [corrupted from impeach] to accuse a 
person of a crime. 

PE ACHICK, s. the chick of a peacock. 

PEACOCK, s. [para, Lat.] a fowl remarkable for the 
beauty of its feathers, particularly those of its tail. 

PE'ATIEN, s. [/wo, Lat.] the female of the peacock. 

PEAK, s. [ peae, Sax. pique, Fr.] the top of a hill or emi¬ 
nence. Any thing leaving a sharp end or point. The rising 
or projecting part of a head-dress or cap. 

To PEAK, v. n. to look sickly, meagre, mean ; to sneak. 

PEAK, a mountainous district in the N. \V. part of Derby¬ 
shire, which abounds in lead, iron, millstones, marble, ala¬ 
baster, coal, and a course sort of crystal. It is much visited 
on account of its extraordinary caverns, perforations, and other 
curiosities. The “ Wonders of the Peak” have been celebrated 
both in prose and verse. 

PEAL, s. a succession of loud sounds, as of cannon, bells, 
thunder, &c. 

To PEAL, v. a. to ring a peal; to stir with agitation. Neu- 
terly, to play solemnly and loud. 

PEAR, s. a fleshy fruit, more pointed towards the footstalk 
than the apple, and hollowed at the extremity like a navel. 
Miller enumerates 84 species. 

PEARL, s. [ perle, Fr. perla, Span.] a gem found in the East 
Indian berbes of pearl oyster, whose value increases in propor¬ 
tion to its roundness. Pearls are also found in the common 
oyster, the mussel, and other shell-fish. In Medicine, a round 
speck or film in the eve. 


PEARLED, a. ornamented or set with pearls. 

I LARLEAF, a. a name for tbe several species of winter- 
green. 

PEARLWORF, s. in Botany, the sagum of Lumens; of 
which two are British species, viz. the gieal slid Invert, and 
moss-like pink. 

PEARLY, a. abounding with, or containing p-uIs. re¬ 
sembling pearls. 

PEARMA'IN, s. a kind of apple. 

1'E ARTRKE, s. the tree that bears pears. 

PEASANT, s. [paisant, Fr.] a bind; one employed in 
country business. 

PEASANTRY, s. rustics or country people ; peasants. 

PKA'KCOD, l’E ASH ELL, s. the eod or shell in which 
pease grow. 

PEASE, s. [when mentioned as a single body or grain, wa 
use pen, whose pural is peas; but used collectively lor food, 
we use pease, from pisa. Sax.] food of peas. 

PEAT, s. a kind of turf used for fire. 

PEBBLE, PEBBLESTONE, s. a stone growing in one 
homogeneous mass, sometimes of various colours. Popularly, 
a small stone. 

PE'BBI.E CRYSTAL, s. a kind of crystal of an irregular 
shape, in form of nodules. It is found lodged in the eaitliv 
strata left in a train by the water departing at the conclusion 
of the deluge. Woodward. 

PEBBLED, a. sprinkled or abounding with pebbles. 

PEBBLY, a. full of pebbles. 

PF.CC ABl'LITY, s. the state of being subject to sin. 

PECCABLE, a. [from pccco, Lat.] subject to sin. 

PECCADl'I.LO, s. [Span, peccadillo, l-’r.] a slight fault 
crime, or venial offence. 

PECCANCY, s. [from precans, I.at.] bad quality. 

PECCANT, a. [ pecans , Lit. j guihy; criminal. In Medi¬ 
cine, injurious to health. In Law, wrong, or contrary to form. 

PECK, s. the fourth part of a bushel. 

To PECK, r. a. [hccfjuer, Fr.] to strike with the beak. To 
pick up with the beak. To strike with any pointed instrument. 
To quarrel and endeavour to expose, used with at. 

PE'CKER, s. one that pecks ; a kind of bird, called like¬ 
wise a wood-pecker. 

PF.'CKLF.L), a. [corrupted from speckled ] spotted; varied 
with spots. 

PK'CTINAL, a. [from prrtcn, l.at.] like a comb. 

PECTINATED, a. inserted into one another as comb ate 
by their teeth. 

PECTINATION, s. the state of being pectinated. 

PECTORAL, a. [pcctoralis, Lat.] belonging to the breast. 

PECTORAL, s. [ peetorate, Lat.] a breast-plate. 

PECULATE, or PECULATION, s. [peculates, Lat.] rob¬ 
bery of the public money. 

PECULATOR, s. [Lat.] a robber of the public. 

PECULIAR, a. [peeuliuris, Lat.] belonging to one, exclu¬ 
sive of others. Particular. 

PECULIAR, s. exclusive property. A thing exempted 
from ordinary jurisdiction. In the canon Law, it signifies a 
particular parish or church that has jurisdiction within itself 
for granting probates of wills and administrations, exempt 
from the ordinary or 1 '.shop’s courts. 

PECULIARITY, s. the quality which distinguishes one 
person or thing from another; particularity. 

PECULIARLY, ad. in a manner not common to others; 
particularly, singly. 

PECUNIARY, a. [pccuniariusi Lat.] relating to, or con¬ 
sisting of, money. 

FED, s. [See Pad] a small packsaildle ; much less than a 
pannel. A hamper; a basket. 
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PEDAGO GICAL, a. [iraifaywyiwic, Gr.] suiting or belong¬ 
ing to a schoolmaster. 

PE'DAGOGUE, s. [iraiiaywyoc, Gr. prdwjogtts, Lat.] one 
that teaches boys; a pedant; a schoolmaster. 

To PE'DAGOGUE. v. a. [lrailayhiyao, Or.] to instruct in 
a haughty manner. 

PE'DAGOGY, s. [jrateaywy/a, Gr.] instruction; mastership; 
discipline. 

PE DAL, a. [pedalis, Lat.] belonging to a foot. 

PEDALS, s. [peda/rs, Fr.] large pipes of an organ; so 
called because played on by the foot. 

PED.VNEOUS, (( [ pedaaeiis, Lat.] going on foot. 
PEDANT, s. [pedant, Fr.] a schoolmaster. A vain and 
ostentatious smattercr of learning. 

PEDANTIC, or PKDA'NTICAL, a. [pedaatrsyur, Fr.] 
vainly ostentatious of learning. 

PKD.VNTICALLY, ad, with awkward and vain ostentation 
of learning. 

PK'DANTRY, s. [ pndanlerie , Fr.] vain and awkward osten¬ 
tation of learning. 

To PEDDLE, v. n. [commonly written piddle] to be busy 
about trifles. 

PE'DDLING, a. trifiiug ; unimportant. • 

PEDERE'RO, s. [ pedrero, .Span, from pirt/ra, a stone, with 
which they used to charge it] a small cannon managed by a 
swivel. It is frequently written paterero. 

PEDESTAL, s. \picdstaf, Fr.] the lower member of a pillar 
or column ; basis of a statue. 

PEDE'STIIIOUS, a. [pedestris, Lat.] not. winged ; going on 
foot. 

PKDI'CLE, [pcdicule, Fr. from jtes, l.at.] the footstalk ; that 
by which a leaf or fruit is lived to a tree. 

PEDI'CULAU, a. [ pcdicvlaris , I.at.J having the phlhiriasis, 
or lousy distemper. 

PE DIGREE, s. [from pert: and deyre, Fr.] genealogy I 
linpagc ; account, of descent. 

PEDILU'YTUM, s. [from pes and law, Lat.] a bath for the 
feet. 

PE'DIVIENT, s. [ptdimentum, Lat.] in Arebiteeture, an or¬ 
nament used to crown an ordonnauee, finish a fnmiispure, 
and placed over gales, doors, windows, Ac. sometimes trian¬ 
gular, and sometimes circular. 

PE'DLAU, s. [a petty dealer ] one who travel-, flu: country 
with small commodities. 

PE'DLARY, . 1 . wares sold by pedlars. 

PEDO R ATT ISM, s. [jncic and protTiirinV, Gr. | intuit 
baptism. 

PEDO BAPTIST, ,v. [™7c and / Wit,).;, Gr.] one that bolds 
or practises infant baptism. 

PEDO'METF.R, or PODOMEIT.il, s. [from iw, pes, foot, 
and ptrpoy, measure] a mechanical measure for nuasuring 
distances. 

PEEBLES, an ancient, town of Scotland, and capital of 
a county of its own name, alias Tweed ale, remarkable for 
its 3 churches, .1 gates, 3 streets, and ,'i bridges. It lies 
on the. N. side of the river Tweed, 21 miles S. from Edin¬ 
burgh, and 3.00 N. of London. Population 2750.—The 
county is situated N. of Dumfries-shire, and contained in 
1 SOI, 10,578 inhabitants. It is 20 miles long and 12 broad. 
The principal livers are the Tweed and Tyne. 

To PEEL, v. a. [from pell in, Lat..] to lake oft’ the peel or 
skin from fruit. To flay. To plunder, fiom jailer, Fr. to rob. 
In this sense it should lie written pill. 

PEEL, s. [pclhs, Eat.] the skin or thin rind. An instrument, 
used by bakers to draw their bread, or put it into the oven, 
from pae.lle, Fr. 

To PEEP v. n. [Skinner derives this word from ophessen, 


Belg. to lift up; Causabon from owrtvrijp, a spy, Or.] to 
make the first appearance. To look through a crevice or 
hole slily, so as not to be perceived. To look closely and 
curiously. 

PEEP, s. the first appearance. A sly look. 

PEEPHOLE, or PEEPING HOLE, s. a hole through which 
a person may see without being seen. 

PEER, s. [pair, Fr.] an equal; a companion; fellow; a 
nobleman. 

To PEER, t\ n. [contracted from appear] to come just in 
sight. To look narrowly into. 

PEER'AGE, s. [pairie, Fr.} the dignity of a nobleman or 
peer. The body of peers. 

PEERESS, s. the wife of a peer, or a woman who has u 
peerage in her own right. 

PF.ERLESS, a. without an equal. 

PEERLESSNESS, s. mutcldessuess. 

PEEVISH, a. easily offended, or apt to be. made angry. 
Offended at trifles. 

PEEVISHLY', ad. angrily; morosely; in such a manner as 
to be easily made angry. 

PEEVISHNESS, s. irascibility; fret fulness; the quality of 
being easily made angry or uneasy. 

l’EG, s. [prtjyhr. Tout.] a piece of wood driven into a hole 
instead of a nail. The pins of a musical instrument, by which 
its strings arc strained. To tala: a piy haver, to depress or 
sink. 

To PEG, v. a. to fasten with a pointed piece of wood. 
PE'GU, formerly a kingdom, but now a province of the 
Borman empire, upon the mouths of the river Irrawaddy. 
This country produces timber, elephants’ teeth, bees-wax, 
stiek-lae, iron, tin, fine rubies, and diamonds; and is very 
fruitful in corn, roots, pulse, and fruits. 

PE'KIN, the capital city of the empire of China in As : i. 
where the emperor generally resides. Those who Have 
computed the compass of the city, observe, that it is 20 
miles in circumference, and that the number of inhabitants 
is, at least, two millions. The country about it is plain, but 
sandy, and not very fruitful; yet provisions of all kinds are 
exceeding plentiful, they being, as well as the merchandises, 
brought from other parts bv means of canals cut from the 
rivers, and always crowded with vessels of different sizes. 
Lon. lit). 25. IV‘lat. 30. 55. N. 

PE'LEW, or PA'LOO ISLANDS, [so called on ac¬ 
count. of the vast number of palm-trees which are seen on 
their coast, and appear like masts of ships at a distance, palott 
in Spanish signifying a mast] are situated between .5 and 
!) degrees N. latitude, and 130 and 130 degrees of li. longi¬ 
tude. They were, without doubt, first discovered by the 
Spaniards ; but there is reason to suppose, that no European 
ever landed upon them before the crew of the Antelope, an 
English East India packet, commanded by Captain Henry 
Wilson was wrecked there in the night between the 9th 
and 10th of August, 1783. The crew, to their unspeakable 
comfort, found the island peopled with a race who were 
simple in their mauners, delicate in their sentiments, and 
exceedingly friendly in their disposition. The natives are of 
a deep copper colour, and wear no kind of clothing. The 
captain's brother was deputed to wait upon the king; and 
"bile he was before his majesty, he accidentally pulled off 
his hut, whereupon the king and the gazing spectators were 
struck with amazement, as if they imagined (and no doubt 
they did) lhat his hat formed a part of his head. They had 
not the least idea of the nature of powder and shot, and 
were greatly astonished when they beheld its effects. Cap¬ 
tain Wilson, while in the territories of the king of Pelew, 
was invested by bis majesty with the highest order of the 
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bone. The king of the island entertained so good an opinion 
of the English, that upon their departure, he permitted his 
second son, prince Lee Boo, to accompany them in their voyage. 
The youth arrived with them in England, where in December, 
1784, he died of the small pox. He was buried in Rotherhithe 
church-yard, where a monument was erected to his memory at 
the charge of the East India Company. 

PELF, ». money or riches. 

PE'LICAN, s. [pelican, Fr.] a bird, of which one species lives 
upon fish, and the other on serpents and reptiles; its tender¬ 
ness for its young is very remarkable. 

PE'LLET, s. [pelote, Fr.'J a little ball. A bullet or ball. 
PE'LLETKD, a. consisting of balls or bullets. 

PELLICLE, s. [pellicula, l.at.] a thin skin. A film which 
gathers upon liquors impregnated with salts or other substances, 
and evaporated by heat. 

PE'LLITORY oy the wall, s. an herb found on old 
walls, and among rubbish. The bastard pellitory is a kind of 
yarrow. 

PELL-MEI.L, ad. [pele-mele, Fr.] confusedly; in a tu¬ 
multuous manner. 

PELLS, s. [pcllis, l.at.] Clerk of the Pells, an officer of the 
Exchequer, who enters every teller’s bill into a parchment 
roil. Called pcllis arerptoruin, the roll of receipts; and also 
makes another roll called pcllis exituurn, a roll of the disburse¬ 
ments. 

PKI.LU'CID, a. [pellucidtin, Lai.] clear; transparent; not 
opake; not dark. 

PELLUCI DITY, PELLU'CIDNEXS, s. the quality of a 
body which renders it fit to be seen through, and free from 
dregs. 

PELT, s. [pcllis, Laf.] a skin or hide. The quarry of ait 
hawk all torn. 

IVPEl.T, v. a. [from poltrrn. Tout, according to Skinner ; 
but, according to Mr. Lye, contracted from pellet] to strike by 
throwing. To throw at. 

PE'LTING, a used by Shakspcare to signify mean or pal¬ 
try ; pitiful. 

PELTMONGER, s. otic who deals in raw hides. 

PELVIS, s. [l.at.] in Anatomy, the lower part of the belly. 
PE'MB RIOGE, a town in Herefordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is 15 miles N. \V. of Hereford, and 145 
W. N. W. of London. Population 1293. 

PE'MBROKE, the capital town of Pembrokeshire in S. 
Wales, with a market on Saturday. It is comtuodiously sealed 
on the innermost creek of Milford Haven, over which there are. 
two handsome bridges. It is surrounded with a wall with three 
gates, and has a strong castle, seated on a rock. It is a cor¬ 
poration, with well-built houses, two churches, and the title of 
an earldom, sending one member to parliament. It is 265 
miles W. by N. of London. Population 6511. 

PEMBROKESHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 37 miles in 
length, 18 in breadth, and is surrounded on all sides by (lie 
sea, except on the E. where it is bounded by Carmarthenshire 
and Cardiganshire. It contains 145 parishes, 5 market-towns, 
16 castles, besides block-houses, and sends three members 
to parliament. The principal rivers are, the F.. and W. Clcd- 
heu, the Hen, the Guala, the Gwin, and the Nevr rn, besides 
several others of less note. The hills are barren; but the soil, 
in the valleys and bottoms near the sea, is exceedingly fer¬ 
tile : however, on many of the mountains there arc sheep, 
goats, and cattle. The principal town is Pembroke. Inha¬ 
bitants, in 1831, 81,424. 

PEN, s. [penna, Lat.] an instrument used in writing. A quill 
oi feather. A small inelosure, or coop, from pennati, Sax. 

To PEN, v. a. [pennan, Sax.] to coop or shut up in a small 
inclosure. 


PENAL, o. [penal, Fr. from pama, Lat.] denouncing or ex¬ 
acting punishment. 

PENALTY, PENA LITY, s. [penalile, old Fr.] punishment. 
A forfeiture. 

PE^NANCE, s. [penance, Fr.] eoelosi.i-lical punial.merit fi.r 
an offence, chiefly adjudged to the sin of fornication. 

PENCE, pi. oi penny, formed by eonliu>tio:> from pi and,. 
PE'NCIL, s. [pcncillum, Lat.] a small brush of bait , us, ,| by 
painters. A kiud of pen made of black lead. An ,.i .tnm.ci.'i 
used in writing without ink. 

To PE'NCIL, v. a. to paint. 

PENDANT, s. [pendant, Fr.] a jewel hanging loose from 
the ear. Any thing suspended by way of ornament. 
PE'NDF.NCK, s. slopcucss ; suspension. 

PE NDENCY, s [from pc mho, Lat.] a state of suspcnce or 
delay in a suit. 

PENDENT, a. [pendens, Lat. wrote by some pendant] 
hanging, .bitting over. 

PENDING, a. [pendant, Fr.] depending; undecided. 
PENDUL0X1TY, PENDULOUSNESS, s. the state of 
hanging; suspension. 

PENDULOUS, a. [pc nd id us, Lat.] hanging; not supported 
below. 

PENDULUM, s. [from pnalnlns, l.at.] anv weight hung so 
as it may be easily swung backwards and fnrwaids. 

PENETRABILITY, s. the quality of being capable to be 
pierced, applied to the body; the quality of being affected bv 
motives applied to the mind. 

PENETRABLE, a. \penelndilis, Lat.] such as may be 
pierced, or may admit of or be affected by, moral and intellec¬ 
tual motives. 

PEN’ETIi.VLIA, s. [Lat.] interior parts. 

PENETRANT, a. [penelninl, Fr.j baling the power to 
pierce or enter; sharp; subtle. 

To PENETRATE, v. a. [ prnclro, Lat.] to pierce or (liter 
beyond the surface. To affect the mind. To reach the mean¬ 
ing. Neiitcrly, to make way ; to make way by the mind. 

PENETRATION, s. [ pi ni tration, Fr. penc/ralio, Lot.] the 
act of piercing or entering into a body. Entrance or compre¬ 
hension of any difficulty, applied to the understanding. Acute¬ 
ness or sagacity. 

PE'N ETRAT1VK, a. piercing, sharp, subtle, acute, or dis 
cerning. Having the power to impress the mind. 

PE'NGUIN, s. |Brit.) a bird with a white head, which, 
though no higher than a goose," yet oftentimes weighs sixteen 
pounds. A fruit in the West Indies, of a sharp acid flavour. 

PENl'NSULA, [ pane, almost, and insula, an island, Lat.] 
a piece of land surrounded by water, excepting in one part, 
by which it is joined to the continent. 

PENTNSU L V1T.I), a. almost surrounded with water. 
PENITENCE, s. f pavitenlia , Lat.] repentance; sorrow l’< r 
sin attended with amendment of life, and change of the t ilt <> 
lions. 

PENITENT, a. [piDiilens, Lat.] sorrowful for past sins, and 
resolutely amending life. 

PENITENT, s. one sorrowful for past transgressions, and 
resolute to abstain from them for the future. 

PENITENTIAL, a. expressing sorrow for past sins; en¬ 
joined as a penance, 

PENITENTIARY, s. one who prescribes the rules and 
measures of penance. One who does penance. The place 
where penance is enjoined. 

PENITENTLY, ad. with repentance or sorrow for sin; with 
contrition. 

PENKNIFE, s. a knife for making pens. 

PE'NKRIDOE, a town of X. afford si lire, formerly large 
and handsome, but now greatly reduced. -It contains about 
8 P 
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2191 inhabitants'' and is G miles S. of Stafford, and 129 N. 
\V. of Londoa. Market on Tuesday. A fuir on September 2, 
and a great horse-fair on October 10th. 

PENMAN, s. one who professes the art of writing. An 
author or writer. 

PENMAEN MA WR, a mountain of Carnarvonshire, 1545 
feet high, and over-hanging the sea at so vast a height, that 
few are able to look down the dreadful steep. It is four miles 
W. by S. of Aberconway; and the road to Holyhead crosses 
it on the side of a dreadful precipice, from which it is defended 
by a wall. 

PK'NN ACIIED, a. ( panache, Fr.] applied to flowers, when 
the ground of the natural colour of their leaves is radiated, 
and diversified neatly without any confusion. 

PENNANT, s. [pennon, Fr.] an ensign, colours, or small 
flag. A rope for hoisting things on board. 

PENNATEl), a. [pennalus, Lat.] winged: in Botany, ap¬ 
plied to those leaves which grow exactly opposite to each other 
on the same stalk, as those of the ash, ike. &e. 

PK'NN ER, s. a writer. With the Scotch, a pencase. 

PENNILESS, a. without money. 

PE'NXON, s. [Fr.] a kind of standard with a long tail, an¬ 
ciently belonging to a simple gentleman. It is opposed to the 
banner, which was square. 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the united Provinces of X. 
America. It is bounded on the E. by Delaware river, and 
partly by the ocean ; on the W.by the northern part of Chosu- 
pcak Bay, which separates it from Maryland; on the N. by 
several Indian nations; and on the S. by Maryland. It is well 
watered by the Delaware, and other navigable rivers, on which 
large ships come up into the heart of the province. This coun¬ 
try was granted to the celebrated William Penn, the quaker, 
the son of Sir William Penn, by King Charles II. in consider¬ 
ation of sundry debts due to him from the crown. By his 
means the country was soon changed from a wilderness to a 
garden, and it is now one of the. most flourishing provinces 
in the new world. Thu population, in 18-iO, amounted to 
1,347,072 souls. Philadelphia is the capital town. 

PE'NNY, s. [plural pence; penitj, Sax.] a small coin, in 
value four farthings. Proverbially, a small sum; money in 
general. 

PE N NYCRESS, s. in Botany, a kind of mithridute. 

PENNY(JA NT, one of the highest mountains of England, 
in Yorkshire, seven miles N. of Settle. Its summit is 3980 
feet above the level of the sea. On its side are two awful 
entires, called Ilulpit and lluntpit holes; through each of them 
runs a brook, both of which pass underground for above a mile, 
and cross each other iu the bowels of the earth without mixing 
their waters. 

PENNYROYAL, s. an herb of a fragrant smell, used as me¬ 
dicine in cookery. 

PENNYWEIGHT,*. a weight containing 24 grains troy. 
PENNYWISE, a. saving small sums at the hazard of 
greater. 

PENNYWORT, s. an umbelliferous plant, called by some 
white-rot. The wall pennyroyal, or kidney wort, belongs to the 
cotyledon of l.inneus. 

PENN Y WORTH, s. as much as can be bought for a penny. 

A purchase. Something bought for less than it is worth. A 
small quantity. 

PENRICE, a town of S. Wales, in the county of Glamor¬ 
gan, with a market on Thursday. It is seated near the sea, 
20 miles S. of Carmarthen, anti 219 W. of London. Three 
miles to the N. on a mountain, is a Druidieal monument, 
called Arthur's Stone, which consists of a huge flat stone, sup¬ 
ported upon six smaller ones, about five feet iu height, placed 
in a circle. 


PENRITH , or Perilh, a town of Cumberland, with a mar¬ 
ket on Tuesday, seated under a hill called Perith Fell, near the 
rivers Eiinot and Lowther. It contains about 6059 inhabitants, 
and is 283 miles N. N. W. of London. 

PENR YN, a town of Cornwall, having markets on Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday. It is situated on a creek of 
Falmouth Haven, and together with Falmouth, it elect* two 
members. This town was once saved from destruction by 
a company of strolling players. According to Mr. Rymer, 
towards the end of the llith ceutury the Spaniards were 
landing to burn the town, just at the time the players were 
setting Samson upon the Philistines, which performance was 
accompanied with a great deni of drumming and shouting 
insomuch, that the Spauiards supposed an ambush was laid 
for them, mid therefore returned to their ships. It contains 
about 3521 inhabitants, and is 2G5 miles W. by S. of 
London. 

PENSA'NCE, or Penzance, a town of Cornwall, with a 
market on Thursday. It contains about 0563 inhabitants, 
and is 280 miles W. by S. of London. It carries on a con¬ 
siderable trallie iu pilchards, and is one of the tm coinage 
towns. 

PE NSFURT), a town in Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. 117 miles W. by S. of l/mduii. Population 400 
PENSILE, a. [pensilis, Lat.] hanging, suspended, or sup¬ 
ported above ground. 

PE’NSILEN'ESS, the slate of banging. 

PENSION, ,v. [pension, Fr.J an allowance given to a person 
without an equivalent. 

To PE'NSlON, t a. to support by an arbitrary allow¬ 
ance. 

PENSIONARY, a. [pensionnnire, Fr.] maintained by pen¬ 
sions, or a stated allowance. 

PENSIONARY, or PENSIONER, s. one supported by 
voluntary allowance from another. ' 

PENSIVE, a. \pensif, Fr.] sorrowfully thoughtful; mourn¬ 
fully serious. 

PENSIVELY, ail. in a mournful and thoughtful manner. 
PENSIVENESS, s. the quality of being mournfully 
thoughtful. 

PENSTOCK, a. a sort of sluice, placed in the water of a 
mill-ponel; a flood-gate. 

PENT, part. pass, of Pen; cooped up. 

PENTACA'PSULAR, a. [from irten, Gr. and capsule] hav¬ 
ing live cells or cavities. 

PENTACHORD, s. [nitre and \npci), Gr.] an instrument 
having live strings. 

PENTAEDIIOUS, a. [from irtVre and Epa, Gr.] having five 
sides. 

PE'NTAGON, [rreVre and yum'u, Gr.] a mathematical figure 
having five angles. 

PF.NTA'GONAL, a. having five angles. 

PE'NTAGRAPH, s. an instrument whereby designs, prints, 
&c. of every kind, may be copied in any proportion, without a 
person’s being skilled m drawing. 

PENTAMETER, s. [penlatnelrnm, Lat.] a Lutin verse con¬ 
sisting of five feet. 

PENTA'NGULAR, a. [rreVre, Gr. and aiujularis, Lat.] five- 
cornered. 

PENTAPETALOIJS, a. [from irtVrt and ntraXoy, Gr.] 
having five flower-leaves. 

PE'NTASPAST, s. [from iriVre and airaiii or attw, Gr.] an 
engine with five pullics. 

PENTA'STIC, s. [jrt'm and vr'xoe, Gr.] a composition con¬ 
sisting of five verses. 

PENTASTYLE, s. [rrtVrs and vuAoc, Gr.] in Architecture 
a work in which are five rows or columns. 
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PE'NTATEUCH, pen-ta-teuk, s. [from irtvruTiv\oc, Gr.] 
the five books of Moses; namely, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 

Pli'NTECOST, s. [ronjKovi), Gr.] a feast of the Jews, so 
called from its being celebrated the fiftieth day after the six¬ 
teenth of Nisan. It is called by the Hebrews the feast of 
weeks, because kept seven weeks after the Passover. It cor¬ 
responds with the Christian’s Whitsuntide. 

PENTECO'STAL, a. belonging to Whitsuntide. 

PENTHOUSE,*. [ petite, Fr. and house] a shed hanging 
out aslope from the main wall. 

PE'NTICE, s. [pendice, Ital.] a sloping roof; a shed. 

PE'NTILE, s. a tile made for covering the sloping part of 
the roof. 

PENU'LTIMA, s. [syllaba pcnultima, Lat.] the last sylla¬ 
ble but one. 

PENU LTIMATE, a. [pcmillimvs, Lat.] last but one. 

PENU MBRA, x. [ pcnc, almost, and umbra, the shade, Lat.] 
an imperfect shadow. In a solar eclipse, the penumbra is 
that faint shadow that falls upon those parts of the earth where 
the sun is only partially or aunularly eclipsed. In an eclipse 
of the moon, it is that faint shadow on her disk which appears 
for some time before and after she is eclipsed, owing to those 
parts having the sun only partially eclipsed at that time, as 
seen from the moon. 

PENURIOUS, a. [from penuria, Lat.] sparing in expenee; 
parsimonious; scanty. 

PENU'RIOUSLY, ad. in a niggardly or sparing manner. 

PENU'RIOUSNE.SS, s. the quality of being sparing in ex¬ 
pellees ; parsimony. 

PENURY,*, [penuriii, l.at.] want; poverty; indigence. 

PK'ONY, s. [pirotiia, Lat.] a red flower. 

PE'OPLE, *. [ people, l’r. popnlus, Lat.] a nation or com¬ 
munity. The vulgar or commonality. Sykov. People is 
so ve?y general that it cannot be connected with a determinate 
number; as, for instance, four, live, or six people; but that of 
persons may. 

To PEO'PLE, v. a. [peupltr, Fr.] to fill with inha¬ 
bitants. 

PEPA'STICS, s. |from irnruivu, Gr.] medicines which 
are good to help the rawness of the stomach, and to 
digest crudities. 

PE'PPER, s. [piper, l.at.] a warm spice, of which there are 
several species. 

To PE'PPER, v. a. to sprinkle with pepper. Figuratively, 
to beat or mangle, cither with blows or shot. 

PE'PPEltBOX, s. a box for holding pepper. 

PEPPERCORN, s. any thing of inconsiderable value. 

PF/PPF.RMINT, s. mint, eminently hot.. 

PE'PPERWORT, s. a plant; a kind of dittander. 

PE'PPERGRASS, s. u kind of fern; called also pepper- 
moss and pillwort. 

PEPS1S, s. [wiipic, Gr.] the concoction, digestion, or fer¬ 
mentation of victuals and humours in a human body. 

PE'PTIC, a. [wexTuenc, Gr.] that assists in digestion 

PERACUTE, a. [peraentus, Lat.] very sharp. 

PERADVENTURE, ad. [par a van lure, Fr.] perhaps; by 
chance; may be. 

To PERA'GRATE, v. a. [peragro, Lat.] to travel or 
wander over. 

PERAGItA'TION, s. the act of passing through any state 
or space. 

To PERA'MBULATE, t>. a. [perambulo, Lat.] to walk 
through; to survey by passing through. 

PERAMBULATION, s. the act of passing through or wan¬ 
dering over; a travelling survey. 

PE'RCEANT, a. [perfant, Fr.] piercing, penetrating. 


PERCEIVABLE, a. that is properly an o'j'ct of the •• o ; e 
or understanding, and may be. discovered bv c n her. 

PERCETVABLY, ad. in such a manner in i e di-eov. 
by the senses or mind. 

To PERCEIVE, v. a. [prreevoir, Fr.] toi!i-cnv<-r lc. 
of the senses or understanding. To know m <.Lo we. To !.<• 
affected bv. 

PERCEPTIBI LITY, s. the state of being di-e,.. d : 
the mind or senses. The power of perceiving. 

PKRCK'PTIBLE, a. [perceptible, Fr.] such as u: :\ r- 
eeived hv the mind or senses. 

PERCEPTIBLY, ad. in such a maimer as ins-y he p r- 
ceived by the senses or mind. 

PERCEPTION, *. [ prrerplin , Lat.] the act. pas-ion, or 
expression, whereby the mind becomes conscious of ,mv thing* 
The act or power of perceiving. An idea or notion. 

PERCEPTIVE, a. [ percept us , Lat.] liming the pewirof 
perceiving. 

PERCEPTI VITY, x. the power of perception or thinking. 

PERCH, s. [pcrca, Lat. perche, Fr.] a fish of prev. A 
measure containing five yards and a half, from perche-, Fr. 
par licet, Lat. A stick on which birds support thcmsrlws 
when they roost. 

To PERCH, v. n. [prrehcr, Fr.] to sit like a bird at most. 
Actively, to place on a perch. 

PKRCHA'NCK, ael. perhaps; peradventure. 

PE'RCIJERS, *. Paris caudles, used in England in an¬ 
cient times; also the larger sort of wax candles, which v.iiij 
usually set upon the altar. 

PERCl'PIENT, ft. [percipient, Let.] eon-<ious of tli ■ pre¬ 
sence or impression of an object. 

PERCIPIENT, *. one that has the power of perccixing. 

To PERCOLATE, v. a. [pt reolo, l.at.] to -train throu;;'t. 

PERCOLATION, s. the act of ptiiilying by straining. 

To PERCUSS, v. a. [from pcrriissus, ! at.] to strike. 

PERCUSSION, x. [prrci’ttio, Lai.] the act of striking. A 
stroke. The oftbet of sound in the car. 

PFRCUTIKNT, a. [percutiens, Lat.] striking; hating the 
power to strike. 

PERDITION,*. [ perdilio, Lat.] destruction ; death; h*«, 
or ruin. In Scripture, eternal death. 

PERDUE, ad. [Fr. a forlorn hope, or advanced sentim 1] 
close; in ambush. 

PERDULOUS, a. [from perdo, l.at.] lost; thrown away. 

PERDURABLE, a. [perdurable, l-'r.] lasting; longieii- 
tinued. Not in use. 

PER DU'R ABLY, ad. in a lasting maimer. 

PERDURA'TION, s. [from perduro, Lat.] long continu¬ 
ance. 

To PEREGRINATE, r. a. [peregrino, l.at.] to travel; to 
live in foreign countries. 

PEREGRINATION, s. [peregriitaHo, Lat.] travel or al ode 
in foreign countries. 

PEREGRINE, a. [percyriuvs, Lat.] foreign; not native; 
not. domestic. 

To PERE'MPT, r. a. [from prrunptns, Lat.] in Law, to 
crush or kill. 

PEREMPTION, x. [/<• rtmptio, l.at.] crush; extinction. 
A Law term. 

PEREMPTORILY, ad. absolutely; so as to cut off further 
debate. 

PKRE'MPTORINF.SS, x. posilivcucss that will not admit 
of dispute or contradiction. 

PEREMPTORY, nr. [peremptorius, low Lat.] positive, so 
as to admit of no dispute or contradiction. 

PERENNIAL, [per am is, Lat.] lasting through tne year: 
perpetual; unceasing. 
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^ 'PETfE ^NFFY; *. { phreifnitds, Lat.] the qnaKty <»f ltrting 
tlie year round ; perpetuity. 

PERFECT, a. [perfectits, Lat.] free from defect with re¬ 
aped to parts, composition, skill, or abilities. Safe. Syjtox. 
Perfection, regards properly the beauty which rises from the 
design and construction of the wotk; finishing, from the Imnd 
and worknnnship of the workman. Completion, depends on 
the want of nothing, but on the work’s having every thing it 
should have. 

To PERFECT, v. a. [perjieio, Lat.] to complete or finish 
anv thing. To supply detects. To instruct completely. 
PERFECTER, s. one that makes perfect. 
PERFECTlBI'l.lTY, s. a word lately introduced by some 
writers, to express the possibility of man's arriving at perfec¬ 
tion in this world. 

PF.Ii FE'CTION, s. [perfevtio, hat.] the state of enjoying 
every thing that belongs to a thing free from redundancy or 
defect. Supreme excellence. An attribute applied to the 
Deity- Exact resemblance. 

PERFE'CTIONAL, a. made complete. 

To PERFK'CTIONATE, t*. a. [perfictionner, Fr.] to make 
perfect; to advance to perfection. 

PERFECTIVE, n. conducing to complete, or to remove all 
defects, used with of. 

PKRFE'CTIVELY, ad. in such a manner as to remove all 
defects. 

PERFECTLY, ad. in a manner free from defects ; totally, 
completely; exactly, accurately. 

PERFECTNESS, s. completeness; consummate excellence; 
goodness; virtue ; skill. 

PER l'TCIENT, a. effectual. 

PERFI'DIOUS, a. [ perfahs, Lat.] treacherous, false, 
guilty of violated trust. 

PERITDIOUSLY, cut. in a manner inconsistent with the 
confidence placed in one. 

I’ERFI'DIOUSNESS, s. the «piality of being perfidious. 
PERFIDY, s. [pnjidin, Lat.] breach of faith. The net of 
betraying. 

To PERFI.ATE, v. a. [pcifin, Lat.] to blow through. 
PERFLATION, s. the not. of blowing through. 

To PERFORATE, v. a. | pir/uro, Lat.] to pierce or bore a 
hole with a tool. 

PERFORATION, s. the act of piercing or boring. A hole 
made by boring. 

PERFORATOR, s. the instrument of boring. 

PKRFO'RCE, ad. by violence; violently. 

To PERFORM, t>. «. [performarr, Ilal.] to execute, act, 
or do; to accomplish a design or undertaking. Neutcrly, to 
succeed in an attempt. 

PKRFO'RMARLE, a. practicable; such as may be done. 
PKKFO'UMANCE, s. the execution of a design. The com¬ 
pletion of a promise. A work or composition. An actum, or 
something done. 

I’ERFO'RMER, s. one that performs any thing, generally 
applied to an artist who gives a specimen of his skill in public. 
To PER FRIGATE, v. v. [prrfrico, Lat.] to rub over. 
PF.RFlT'MATORY, s. one that perfumes. 

PERFU ME, s. [ parfumr, l’r.] an agreeable odour, com¬ 
posed by art, and used to give other things a fragrant scent. 
Fragrance. 

To PKRFU'ME, a. to make a thing smell agreeably. To 
impregnate with sweet scent. 

PERFU'MER, s. one who makes or sells artificial odours. 
PERFU'NCTORILY, ad. [perfimctork\ Lat.] in a careless 
or negligent manner. 

PERFU'NCTORY, a. [perfunctorius, Lat.] careless; slight; 
negligent. 


To-PERFtTSE, *. d/[<ptrflti*l, Lat}te wertp^d; to 
tincture. , w 

PERHA'PS, ad. peradventure; it may be. 

PERIAPT, *. [from rtpuhrru, Gr.] a Charm, worn to pre¬ 
vent or expel diseases ; an amulet. 

PERICARDIUM, s. [wpi and KapZia, Gr.] a thin mem¬ 
brane resembling a purse, and containing the heart in its ca¬ 
vity ; its use is to contain a quantity of clear water to keep the 
heart moist. 

PERICA'RPIUM, s. [irtpl and *apm)c, Gr.] a thin mem¬ 
brane encompassing the fruit or grain of a plant. A medi¬ 
cine applied to the wrist for the cure of an ague. 

PERICLITA'TION, s. [periclitatio, Lat.J danger, hazard. 
Trial; experiment. 

PERICRANIUM,*. [*rqn, Gr. and cranium, Lat] a thin 
and nervous membrane, of exquisite sense, which covers the 
cranium or skull, and envelopes nil the bones in the body, ex¬ 
cept the teeth: it is also called periosteum. 

PERf'CULOUS, a. [periculosus, Lat.] dangerous; hazard¬ 
ous. Not in use. 

PERIE'RGY, s. [irrpi and tpyov, Gr.] needless caution or 
diligence in an operation. 

PERIGEE', PF.RIGKUM, s. firt/il and yij, Gr.] a point 
wherein a planet is at its nearest possible distance from the 
earth. 

PERI H EI.I,UM,s. [upland »/\ioc,Gr.] that part of a planet’s 
orbit wherein it. is nearest to the sun. 

PERIL, s. [peril, l’r.] a state wherein a person is exposed 
to loss, disease, or death. A danger threatened. 

PERILOUS, a. [perilleujc, Fr.] dangerous, hazardous. 
Smart, witty. 

PERILOUSLY, ml. in a dangerous manner. 

PE'RILOUSNESS, s. dangerousiicss. 

PERIMETER, s. [perimetre, Fr. from mpi and prrpt'w, .Gr.] 
the compass or sum of all the sides that bound any figure 1 '. 

PERIOD, s. [mpiohe. Or.] a circuit. A space of time in 
which the revolution of a planet is performed. A stated num¬ 
ber of years, days, or hours, in which tilings are performed and 
repeated. The end or conclusion. The state at which any 
thing terminates. Duration. In Grammar, a complete sen¬ 
tence from one full stop to another. In Printing, a pause or 
mark, denoting a complete sentence, thus, (.) 

PERIO'DIC, PF.RlO'DICAL, a. [periodigue, Fr. wipioheiir, 
Gr.] making a circuit or revolution. Happening or returning 
at a stated time. Relating to periods, or revolutions. 

PERIO'DIC ALLY, ad. at stated times. 

PEIUOECI, s. [from wqii and « iVt'w, Gr.] in Geography, 
are such inhabitants as have the same latitude, but opposite 
longitudes. These have the same common seasons through¬ 
out the year, arid the same phenomena of the heavenly bodies; 
but when it is noon day with the one, it is midnight with the 
other, there being 12 hours between them in an east or west 
direction. 

PER lO'STF.UM, s. [vrpl and dvioe, or Aeovv, Gr.] a mem¬ 
brane of exquisite sense, covering ail the bones. 

PERIPATETICS, s. [from Trtpnrariw, Gr.] is a name 
given to the disciples of Aristotle, because they used to dispute 
walking. 

PER I PIIERY, s. [from mpi and <j>ipu>, Gr.] the circumfer¬ 
ence of a circle. 

To PEE I PHRASE, v. a. [ptriphraser, Fr.] to express by 
circumlocution, or many words. 

PERIPHRASIS,*, [weplippaoic, Gr.] the act of expressing 
the sense of one word by many: as when we say, the loss of 
life, for death. Circumlocution. 

PERIPHRA'STICAL, a. circumlocutory ; expressing the 
sense of one word in many. 
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BJUUPNEUMONY, or PERIPNEUMONIA, *, [rijmiv- 
fmvia, from rrcpi and rrtltpoy, Gr.] an inflammation of the 
lungs. 

PERi'SCH, [from rtf* and mi, Gr.] in Geography, the 
inhabitants of either frigid tone, within the polar circles; 
where the sun, when in the summer signs; moves only round 
about them, without setting, and consequently their shadows, 
in the same day, turn to all the points of the horizon. 

To PE'RJSH, v. n. [pereo, Lat.J to die; to be destroyed. 
Actively, to destroy, decay, or impair. Obsolete. 

PERISHABLE, a. liable to perish or decay; subject to 
short duration. 

PE'RISH ABLENESS, s. iiablencss to decay or destruction. 

PERISTA'LTIC, a. [peristaltique, Fr. from npiziXKw, Gr.] 
applied to the vermicular or wavering motion of the guts, by 
which the excrements are passed downwards, and voided. 

PERISTY'LE, s. [ptristile, Fr.] a circular range of pillars, 
or columns. 

PERISY'STOI.E, *. [irtpl and trvroXr), Gr.] the pause or in¬ 
terval between the two motions of the heart or pulse; namely, 
that of the systole or contraction of the heart, and that of the 
diastole or dilation. 

PERITONEUM, s. [from irtptrovaioc, Gr.] a thin soft 
membrane, which incloses all the bowels in the lower belly. 

PERITRO'CHIUM, s. [from rtplrpoxoc, Gr.] in Aleehanies, 
denotes a wheel, or circle, concentric with the base of a cylin¬ 
der, and moveable together with it about an axis. 

To PE'RJUltE, v. a. [perjuro, Lat.] to swear falsely; to 
forswear. 

PE'HJURER, *. one who swears falsely. 

PERJURY, s. [perjurium, Lat.J die act of swearing falsely; 
a false oath. 

PE'RIWIG, s. [perruque, Fr.] hair woven on thread, sewed 
on a cawl, and worn by a person instead of his own hair. 

To PERIWIG, v. a. to dress in false hair. 

PERIWINKLE, s. a small shell-fish, a kind of sca-snail. 
In Botany, a plant. See Peiiuywinkle. 

To PERK, v. n. [from perch, Skinner] to hold up the head 
with an affected briskness. Actively, to dress, to prank. 

PERK, a. pert; brisk; airy. Obsolete. 

PE'RMAGY, s. a little Turkish boot. 

PERMANENCE, PERMANENCY', s. duration; consis¬ 
tency; lasting!icss; continuance in the same slate. 

PE'RMANENT, a. [ permanens , Lat.] durable, continuing, 
lasting, unchanged. 

PERMANENTLY, ad. in a durable manner. 

PERMEABLE, a. [from permeo, Lat.] such as may be 
passed through. 

PE'RMEANT, a. [permcans, I.at.] passing through. 

To PE'RMF.ATE, v. a, [permeo, Lat.] to pass through. 

PERMEATION, s. the act of passing through. 

PEKMI'SCIBLE, a. [from permisceo, Lat.] such as may be 
mixed. 

PERMISSIBLE, a. [from permitto, Lat.] what muy be 
permitted. 

PERMISSION, s. [permission, Fr.] allowance. Leave (o 
do any thing. 

PERMISSIVE, a. [from permitto, Lat.] granting or giving 
leave; not hindering, though not approving. 

PERMI'SSIVKLY, ad. by bare allowance, without hinder- 
atice or approbation. 

To PERMIT, v. a. [permitto, Lat.] to allow, grant, or suf¬ 
fer, without commanding or approving; to resign. 

PE'RMIT, s. a written warrant for sending goods from one 
place to another. 

PERMITTANCE, *. allowance. Forbearance of oppo¬ 
sition. Not elegant. 


PERMI'XTION, «. [permixtia, Lat.] the act oi mingling; 
the state of being mingled. 

PERMUTATION, s. [permutatio, Lat.] the exchange of 
one thing for another. 

To PERMUTE, v. a. [permuto, Lat.] to exchange. 

PERNI'CIOUS, a. [pvrniciosus, Lat.] mischievous in the 
highest degree; destructive. Quick, from peniix, Lat. “ Part 
incentive reed provide, pernicious with one touch to lire.” 
Milt. 

PERNICIOUSLY, a. in such a manner as to destroy or 
ruin; mischievously. 

PKRNTCIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being destructive. 

PERNl'CITY, s. [from pernix, Lat.] swiftness. “ Great 
swiftness or pernieity." Ray. 

PERORATION, s. [peroratio, Lat.] the conclusion of an 
oration. 

To PERPEND, r. a. [perpentlo, Lat.] to ponder on, or 
consider attentively. 

PERPE'NDKR, s. [perpiyne, Fr.] a coping stone. 

PERPENDl'CULAR, a. [perpendia/laris, Lat.] crossing 
any thing at right angles. Straight or upright. 

PERPENDl'CULAR, s. a line crossing the horizon at right 
angles. 

PERPENDICULARITY, s. the state of being perpen¬ 
dicular. 

PERPENDICULARLY, ml. in such a manner as to cut 
another line at right angles. In the direction of a straight line 
up and down. 

PER PENSION, s. consideration. Obsolete. 

PERPE'SSION, s. suffering. 

To PERPETRATE, v. a. [pvrptlro, Lat.J to commit; to 
act. Always in a bad sense. 

PERPETRATION, s. the act of committing any crime. Fi¬ 
guratively, a crime. 

PERPETUAL, a. [perpetual, Fr.] never censing; conti¬ 
nual ; everlasting. 

PERPETUALLY, ad. without intermission or ceasing. 

To PERPETUATE, r. a. [perpclno, Lat.J to in ike per¬ 
petual; to eternize; to continue without cessation 01 intu- 
niission. 

PERPETUATION, s. the act of making perpetual; inces¬ 
sant continuance. 

PERPETUITY, s. [perpilnitns, I.at.] duration without 
cessation. Something which has no end. 

To PKRPLE'X, v. a. [from perplexus, Lat.] to disturb with 
doubts, ambiguities, or difficulties. To make ililticult. '1 <» 
torment or vex. 

PERPLEX, a. [perplexes, Lat.] difficult; ambiguous; 
intricate. “ llow the soul directs the spirits tor the morion ot 
the hotly, according to the several animal exigents, is perplex 
in the theory.” (llanriile. 

PERPLEXEDLY, ad. intricately; with involution. 

PERPLEXEDNESS, s. the quality which renders (lie judg¬ 
ment unable to determine. Intricacy; anxiety ol mind. 

PERPLEXITY, s. [prrphxitas, Lat.] anxiety; entangle¬ 
ment; intricacy. 

PERPOTATION, s. [per and pota, I.at.] the act of drink¬ 
ing largely. 

PERQUISITE, s. [fi°m perquisites, Lat.] something above 
settled wages. 

PE RQUISITED, a. supplied with perquisites. 

PERQUISITION, s. [j» rquisitio, Lat.] an accurate inquiry; 
a strict aud thorough search. 

PE RRY, s. [ poire, Fr.] cider made of pears. 

PERRYWINKLE, s. a plant, of which there are two Brit¬ 
ish species, the less and the grea er. 

To PERSECUTE, v. a. [pcrseqvrr, Lat.] to subject to 
8Q 
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pains, 1 loMefc, or imprisonments, on account of opinions. To 
pursue with malice. To trouble with importunity. 

PERSECUTION, s. [persecutio , Lat.] the act of inflicting 
penalties, or subjecting to punishments, for opinions. The 
state of being persecuted. 

PERSECUTOR, s. [persecuteur, Fr.] one who inflicts 
ains, penalties, or losses, on account of opinions. One who 
arasses another with malice. 

PERSEVERANCE, s. [perseverantia, I.at.] steadiness or 
continuance in any purpose, design, or opinion. 

PERSEVETtANT, a. [perseecrans, Lat.] constant, per¬ 
sisting. 

To PERSEVERE, v. n. [persevero, Lat.] to persist in an 
attempt; to continue firm ami resolute. 

PERSEVERINGLY, ad. with perseverance. 

PE'RSHORE, a town of Worcestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday. 10‘2 miles W. N. W.of London. Population 2536. 

PE'RSIA, a large kingdom of Asia, consisting of several 
rovinccs, which, at different times, have had their particular 
ings: the inhabitants call it Iran, for the word Persia is de¬ 
rived from that part of it called Pars or Pars, of which Sehi- 
ras is the capital. It is bounded on the N. by Little Tartary, 
the Caspian Sea, Carasm, or Corasin, and Great Bokharia; on 
the S. by the Persian Gulf und Sea; on the W. by Turkey 
in Asia; and on the E. by Great Bokharia and the empire of 
the Greut Mogul. It is about 1224 miles in length from K. 
to W. and 900 in breadth from N. to S. No country in the 
world bears a more different character than this; for in the 
N. and E. parts it is mountainous and cold; in the middle 
and S. E. parts sandy and desert; in the S. and W. level and 
extremely fertile, though for several months very hot. The 
soil produces all sorts of pulse and corn, except oats and rye. 
They have cotton in great abundance; and, among other do¬ 
mestic animals, camels and buffaloes. In several places 
naphtha, a sort of bitumen, rises out of the ground; and they 
have mines of gold, silver, iron, and salt. They have cotton 
cloth, pearls, and manufactures of silk and carpets. They 
have fruits, wine, mulberry-trees, dates, pistacliiu nuts, and 
trees producing manna, with flocks of sheep and goats. Tin; 
religion is Mohammedan, chiefly of the sect of Ali, and 
strongly opposed to the Sconce or Ottomans. The whole 
population, including the wandering or nomadic tribe<, docs 
not exceed eleven millions. Ispahan was the capital under 
Shah Abbas the Great, but Tenraun is the present, seat of 
government, near Kliages, the ancient capital of .Media. 

PERSIAN GULF, a large gulf between Persia and Arabia 
Felix, in Asia. Its entrance is about 30 miles over, but within 
it is near 180 in breadth, and about 420 miles in length, from 
Ormus to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

To PERSI'ST, v. n. [persisto , Lat. ] to continue firm and 
r< solute in an undertaking or opinion. 

PEIISI'STANCE, or PERSISTENCY, s. steadiness; con¬ 
stancy; obstinacy; obduracy. 

PF.RSI'STIVE, a. steady; persevering. 

PE'RSON, s. [ persona , Lat. personae, Fr.] a thinking in¬ 
telligent being, that lias reason or reflection, and can c nsider 
itself as itself, t. e. the same thinking thing in diflerent times 
or places. An individual, or particular man or woman. A 
human being. A man or woman. In person, one’s self, 
opposed to n deputy or representative. External appearance. 
Character. In Grammar, the quality of the noun which 
mollifies a verb. 

PERSONABLE, a. handsome, or of good appearance. In 
Law, one who may maintain any plea in a court of justice. 

PE’RSONAGF., s. [personage, Fr.] a man or woman of 
some rank or eminence. Air, stature, external appearance. 

A character assumed or represented. 


PERSONAL, «. [personel, Fr. personalit, Lat.] belonging 
to men or women, opposed to things., Peculiar; proper to; 
relating to one’s private character or actions. Present, op. 
posed to representative. Personal estate. In Law, something 
moveable, or appendant to the person. In Grammar, applied 
to a verb which has the modifications of three persons in each 
number. 

PERSONALITY, s. the existence or individuality of any 
one. 

PERSONALLY, ad. in one’s own person. Particularly. 
With regard to individuality to any one. 

To PE RSONATE, v. a. [from persona, Lat.] to represent 
by a fictitious or assumed character, so as to pass for another. 
To act or represent on the stage. To counterfeit. To re¬ 
semble. To describe. Obsolete in the last sense. 
PERSONATION, s. counterfeiting of another person. 
PERSONIFICATION, s. prosopopoeia; the change of 
things to persons; as, “ Confusion heard his voice.” Par. Lost. 

To PERSO'NIFY, v. a. to represent tilings as if they were 
persons. 

PERSPECTIVE, s. [from perspicio, Lat.] a spying-glnss; 
a glass through which things are viewed. The science by 
which things are ranged in panning in their proper proportions. 
A view or vista. 

PERSPECTIVE, a. relating to the science of vision; op- 
tie; optical. 

PERSPICACIOUS, a. [pcrspicax, Lat.] quick-sighted; 
sharp-witted; quick of apprehension. 

PERSPICA'CIOUSNKSS, s. the quality of perceiving or 
discovering quickly. 

PERSPICACITY, s. [perspicacity, Fr.] quickness of sight 
or apprehension; sagacity. 

PERSPI'CIKNCE, s. [from perspicio, Lat.] the act of look¬ 
ing sharply; perfect knowledge. 

PERSPI'CIL, s. [pcrspicillum, Lat.] a glass through which 
things are viewed; an optic glass. Little used. 

PERSPICUITY, s. [perspicuitf, Fr.] the quality of being 
transparent; applied to the mind, easiness to be understood 
or comprehended. 

PERSPI'CUOUS, a. [prrspienns, Lat.] clear; transparent; 
such as mav be seen through. Easy to be understood. 

PERSPI CUOUSLY, ad. clearly, not obscurely. 
PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, s. the quality of being easily un¬ 
derstood or seen through. 

PKRSPl'RABLE, a. such as may be emitted through the 
pores of tile skill. 

PERSPIRATION, s. the act of emitting through the skin. 
PKRSPI'RATIVE, a. performing the act of perspiration. 

To PERSPI RE, v. 7i. [perspiro, Lat.] to emit through the 
pores of the skin. To be excreted by the skin. 

To PKRSTIU'NGE, v. a. [ perstringo , Lat.] to graze upon, 
or touch slightly; to glance upon. 

PERSUA'CABLE, a. such as may bn persuaded. 

To PERSUA'DE, (the « in this and the following words is 
pronounced like w) v. a. [persuadro, Lat.] to prevail upon, 
convince, or bring over to any opinion by arguments. To in¬ 
culcate, by arguments. 

PERSUA'CER, *. one who influences by arguments. 
PERXUA'SIBLE, a. [persuasibilis , Lat.] to be influenced 
by arguments. 

PERSUASIBLENESS, s. the quality of being influenced 
by arguments. 

PERSUASION, s. [persuasio, Lat.] the act of influencing 
the judgment and passions by arguments or motives. The 
state of being persuaded; opinion. 

PERSUA’SiVE, a. [persuasif, Fr.] having the power to 
persuade. 
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PERSUASIVELY, ad. in’ Such a manner sis 'to netsdade. 

PERSUASIVENESS, s, the quality of influencing the 
passions, 

PERSUA'SOftY, «. [pwiMosorias, Lat.] having llie power 
to persuade. 

PERT. a. [pert, Brit, and Belg. appert, Fri] lively and 
brisk. Saucy, bold, petulant. 

To PERTAIN, v. a. [pertineo, Lat.] to belong or relate to. 
Used with to. 

PERTEREBRATION, *. [per and terebracio, Lat.] the 
act of boring through. 

PERTERREFA'CTION, s. [from perterrefatio, Lat.] the 
act of affrighting greatly; a great fright. 

PERTH, the capital of a sliire of the same name, in Scot¬ 
land. The shire sends one member to parliament. The town 
of Perth is 30 miles N. of Edinburgh. Lat 56. 22. N. Ion. 3. 
27. W. Inhabitants, 20,016. 

PE'RTHSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. 
by the shires of Inverness and Aberdeen, on the E. by 
Angus-shire and the Frith of Tay ; on the S. E. and S. by the 
counties of Fife, Kinross, Clackmannan, and Stirling; and on 
the W. by Dumbartonshire and Argyleshire. It extends 
about 60 miles from N. to S. and upwards of 50 from E. to 
W. The northern district, called Athol, is uncommonly wild 
and mountainous; the five others, viz. Brnedalhanc, Comic, 
Montcith, Stormont, and Strathorn, are more champaign, and 
fertile in corn and pasture. It contained, in 1831, 112,804 
inhabitants. Returns one member. 

PKRTINA'CIOUS, a. [pirtinax, Lat.] obstinate; stubborn; 
not to be convinced ; constant; resolute. 

I’KRTINA'CIOUSLY, ad. obstinately; stubbornly. 

PERTINA'CIOUSNESS, PERTINACITY, s. 'obstinacy. 
Stubbornness. Resolution. Constancy. 

PE'RTINACY, s. [from pertinax, Lat.] obstinacy, steadi¬ 
ness, or persistency. 

PERTINENCE, PERTINENCY, s. [from prrtinr.o, Lat.] 
justness of relation to the matter in hand; propriety or suit¬ 
ableness to the purpose. 

PERTINENT, a. \pertinens, Lat.] apposite; suitable to 
the purpose. Relating; regarding; concerning. Used with 
to. 

PERTINENTLY, ad. to the purpose; appositely. 

PERTINENTN ESS, s. the quality of suiting, or being ap¬ 
posite to what it is applied to. 

PERTI'NGENT, a. [pertingens, Lat.] reaching to ; touch¬ 
ing- 

PERTLY, ad. in a brisk, lively, saucy, or petulant, manner. 

PE'RTNESS, s. brisk folly; sauciuess, petulance; smart¬ 
ness ; audacity ; petty liveliness; sprightliness without dig¬ 
nity or solidity. 

PERTRA'NSIENT, a. [pertransiens, Lat.] passing over. 

To PERTU RB, PERTU'RBATE, t>. a. [ pertarbo , Lat.] to 
disquiet, disorder, or put into confusion; to disturb. 

PERTURBATION, s. [perturbatio, Lat.} any thing which 
destroys the tranquillity, or raises a commotion of the passions. 
Disorder; confusion ; commotion; disturbance. 

PERTURBA'TOR, s. [Lat.] one that raises commotions. 

PERTU'SED, a. [pertusus, Lat.] bored; punched ; pierced 
with boles. 

PERTU'SION, s. [from pertusus, I,at.] the act of piercing 
or punching. A hole made by piercing. 

To PERVA'DE, v. a. [pervado, Lat.] to pass through: to 
permeate; to pass through the whole extension. “ God per¬ 
vades, adjusts, and agitates the whole.” Thom. 

I’ERVA'SION, s. the act of passing through. 

P KRVA'SIVE, ad. having power to pervade. 

PERVERSE, a. [perversus, Lat.] distorted from the 
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right. Obstinate in the wrong ; untr actable ; petulant ; vex¬ 
atious ; peevish. 

PERVE'RSKLY, ad. with intent to vex. Spitefully. 
Crossly. With petty malignity. 

PERVERSENESS, s. spiteful crossness; petulance; pee¬ 
vishness. 

PERVE'RSION, s. [perversion, Fr.] the act of changing 
or perverting to something worse. 

PERVERSITY, t. [perversitc, Fr. perrersitas, l.at.] 
crossness; perverseness; frowardness; peevishness; petu¬ 
lance. 

To PERVERT, v. a. [perverto, Lat.] to misapply or dis 
tort wilfully from the true end, meaning, or purpose. To turn 
from right to wrong; to corrupt. 

PERVERTER, s. one that changes any thing from good 
to bad, or wilfully distorts any thing from the right purpose; 
a corrupter. 

PERVERTIBLE, a. that may be easily |>erverted. 

PERVESTIGA'TION, s. [ pervestigutia, Lat.] diligent search 
or inquiry. 

PERVICA CIOUS, a. [prrvicax, Lat.] spitefully or peevishly 
obstinate; headstrong; stubborn. 

PKRVICA'CIOUSI.Y, ad. with spiteful obstinacy. 

PERVICA'CITY, VERYICA'CIOFSNESS, PERVICACY, 
s. [pervieaeia, Lat.] spiteful obstinacy. 

PERVIOUS, a. [pnvius , Lat.] capable of being passed 
through; permeable. 

PE'RVIOUSNESS, s. the quality of permitting passage 
through. 

PERU, a large country of S. America, hounded on the 
W. by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and on the E. bv 
ridges of high mountains, called the Cordilli-ras-dc-los-Amles, 
being about 18tl0 miles in length from N. to S., and 125 
in breadth from E. to W. between the Andes and the S. Sea. 
Peru was the ancient empire of the Incus, or rather, a 
theocracy, in which the priesthood, called the “ Children of 
the Sun,” shared the government with the emperor. It 
was subjected to the Spanish crown by Pizarro in 1520, 
and became the theatre of cruelty and greedy bigotry, 
on account of the gold and silver with which il abounded. 
Peru is traversed from the south to the north by two 
brandies or Cordilleras of the Andos. Towards the coast 
is a level plain, from thirty to sixty miles in breadth. 
Here it never rains, the clouds being attracted by the loftv 
mountains behind, the summits of which are covered with 
snow, while some of them are volcanoes. The heat in 
the plain is moderated by sea-breezes, and by a veil of 
rising clouds that are ever passing over it towards the 
mountains. Between the Cordilleras extends the high 
table land, while ihe volcanic rocks and caverns abound 
with metallic productions, as gold, silver and platina. 
On these high lands is found the lama, resembling the 
camel, the guunaco, the vieuuna, and oilier animals; heie 
also the chicona, or Peruvian bark, with other vegetable 
productions, abound. The descendants of the Peruvian 
Indians are about half a million in number, consisting of 
various tribes, very rude and barbarous, though some of 
their villages are superintended by missionary priests. In 
1821, the Peruvian -ulony threw oil’ its allegiance to the 
crown of Spain It is now divided into the republic of 
Peru, extending northward along the coast, containing a 
papulation of nearly two millions, on an area of 373,000 
square miles; and the republic of Bolivia, or Upper Peru, 
extending over a surface of 310,000, square miles, with a 
population of 125,000 soul*. 

PERUKE, s. j penique, Fr.] a perriwig, or false hair worn 
as an ornament, or to conceal baldness. 
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To PERUKE, w. a. to dress with adscititious hair. 
PE'RUKEMAKER, s. a maker of perukes; ; a wig maker. # 
PERU'SAL, 5 . the act of reading. 

To PERU'SE, v. a. [from per and usut, Lat.] to read. Fi¬ 
guratively, to observe or examine. 

PERU'SER, s. one that reads or examines. 

PESA'DE, t. [Fr.] a motion made by a horse in raising and 
lifting up his fore quarters, and keeping his hind legs upon the 
ground without stirring. 

PESSARY, s. [pessaire, Fr.] a medicine of an oblong 
form, to thrust up the uturus, &c. 

PEST, s. [pestis, I.at.] a plague; any thing mischievous or 
destructive. 

To PE'STER, t>. a. [pester, Fr.] to disturb, perplex, harass, 
vex, turmoil, encumber. 

PE'STERER, s. one who pesters or disturbs. 

FESTEROUS, n. encumbering; cumbersome. 
PK'STHOIJSE, s. an hospital lor persons infected with the 
plague; a lazaretto. 

PESTIFEROUS, a. [pestifer, Lat.] infectious like the 
plague. Destructive; mischievous; pestilential; malignant; 
contagious ; belonging to the plague. 

PESTILENCE, s. [pcstileuee, Fr. pestilentia, Lat..] a con¬ 
tagions distemper; plague; pest. 

PESTILENT, a. [pestilent, Fr. pestilens, Lat.] producing 
plagues; mischievous; destructive. In ludicrous language, 
used to exaggerate the meaning of another word. 

PESTILE'NTIAL, et. f pestilentiel , Fr.] partaking of (lie 
nature of, or producing the plague. Contagious; destructive; 
pernicious. 

PESTILENT!,Y, ad. mischievously; destructively. 
PESTILLA'TION, s. [Irmn pislillnm, Lat.] the art of 
breaking or pounding in a mortar. 

PE'STLE, s. [pistillnm, Lat.] an instrument used to pound 
within a mortar. Pestle of'pork, a gammon of bacon. 

PET, s. [from dispit, Fr. impetus, I.at. or petit, Fr. because 
it signifies only a slight resentmcrit| a slight fit of anger or re¬ 
sentment; a cade lamb; an house lamb. Figuratively, a 
favourite. 


with« bishop’s see, and a market on Saturday; It is not a 
large place ; for it has but one parish church besides the ca¬ 
thedral, which was formerly a monastery, and is a majestic 
structure. It sends two members to parliament. It contains 
about 5,55.1 inhabitants, and is 38 miles S. of Boston, and 77 
N. by W. of London. 

PETERHEAD, a town of Scotland in the county of 
Aberdeen, about 30 miles N. E. of that city. Inhabitants about 
6700. It is a place of considerable resort for sea-bathing, and 
has a mineral spring of a powerful diuretic quality.- 

PETERSBURUH, a large handsome city of Russia, 
in Ingria, built by Peter the Great, czar of Muscovy, in 
1703, and is the metropolis of the whole empire. It is 
of prodigious extent, though raised on a marsh and sur¬ 
rounded by a desert. There are built here mn y palaces, 
a college, a military school, and an exchange. Trade flourishes 
greatly here, because it is the seat of the emperors, and 
because foreigueis have the same privileges as the natives of 
the place. AH religions are tolerated ; and there are packet 
boats, by which intelligence is onveyed to dillerent places. 
The inhabitants also carry on a trade with the Chinese and 
Persians. They have woollen and linen manufactures here, 
paper-mills, powder-mills, places for preparing saltpetre, 
brimstone, ami laboratories for fire-works. Here are also yards 
for making ropes, cables, and tackling for ships; a founder)’, 
where cannon and mortars are cast; as also a printing-house. 
Nome streets of this city are regular and well-built; and 
among the most elegant structures may be reckoned the 
great chancellor’s house, that of the vice-chancellor, and 
some others. They art! mostly brick, plastered over; and 
though the climate is so very cold, yet they have more windows 
than they generally have in England. There are ‘.’0 Russian 
churches, and 4 Lutheran, besides those of the Calvanists, 
Dutch, English, ami Roman Catholics; and the inhabitants 
now reckoned tit 3*20,000, most of whom came to settle I if re 
from other countries, there being not many original Russians 
among them. It is 42.5 miles N. W. of Moscow, 1(100 
X. \. E. of Vienna, 800 N. E. of Copenhagen, 500 X. K. of 
Mock holm, and 1350 N. E. of Paris. Lat. 50. 56. X. Ion. 


PETAL, s. [petahnn, Lat.] in Botany, the coloured leaves 
which compose the flowers of plants. 

PETALOUS, a. having flower leaves. 

PKTAR, PETA'RD, s. [petard, Fr. petarilo, Ital.] an en¬ 
gine of metal, shaped like a luit, charm -d with fine powder, 
covered with nuttlrier or plank, to which it. is fastened by a 
rope running through the rings or handles round its rim, and 
is used to blow up gates, &e. 

PETE'CHIAL, it. [from peteehhr, Lat.] marked with pesti 
lentinl spots. 

PETER, ST. As it is not necessary to recite, wc there¬ 
fore omit, so much of the history of this great apostle as is 
related in the Gospels and the Acts, and shall only mention 
what is said of him by profane authors. The particulars of St. 
Peter’s life are little known, from the 51st year of the vulgar 
sera, in which the council of Jerusalem was held, till his hist 
journey to Rome, which was some time before his death. 
Being soon thrown into prison, it. is said lie continued there 
nine months; at last he was crucified at Rome, in the Via 
Ostia, with his head downwards, as he himself had desired of 
his executioners ; this lie did out of humility, as thinking it 
too great an honour to sutler in the saute manner as his master 
Christ had done. Ilis festival is celebrated with that of St. 


Pan 1 on the 29th of June. St. Peter died in the 66th year of 
the vulgar atra, after having been bislvop at Rome, (as some 
writers affirm) 24 or 25 years. Ilis age might be about 74 or 
75 years. 

PETERBOROUGH, a town or city of Northamptonshire, 


30. 19. K. 

PETERS!'!ELD, a handsome town of Hampshire, 18 
miles N. K. of Portsmouth, 52 S. W. of London, and sends 
two members to parliament. Market on Sat. l’opt.l. 1803. 

PF.TKKWOKT, s. a plant. 

PE TIIEli TON, N. and S., towns in Somersetshire, on 
the river Parrot. The former contains 3566 souls; market, 
Sat.: the latter 2300; market, Thurs. 18 miles S.W. of Wells. 

PETIT, pet-ty, a. [Fr.] small, little; tiivial; inconsider¬ 
able. “ What petit tilings swell men up." 

PETITION,*. [ petiho, Lat.] request; intreaty; supplica¬ 
tion. Prayer; or a single article of a prayer. 

To PETITION, v. a. to request, solicit, supplicate. 

PETITION A R1LY ad. by way of begging the question. 

PETITIONARY, a. supplicatory; containing petitions or 
requests. 

PETITIONER, s. one who petitions. 

PETITORY, a. [petitorius, Lat.] petitioning ; claiming the 
property of any thing. 

PE'TRE, pc-ter, s. [from petre, Lat..] nitre or saltpetre. 

PKTllE'SCENT, a. [petrescens, Lat.) glowing or turning 
into stone. 

PETRI FA CTION, s. [petrifactio, Lat.] the act of chang¬ 
ing into stone. Something made stone. 

PETRIFA'CTIVE, a. [from petrifacio, Lat.] having the 
power to turn into stone. 

PETRl'FIC, a. [petrificus, Lat.] having the power to 
change into stone. 
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To. PETRIFY, v. a, [petra nndjlo, Lat.] to change to atone. 
Neutcrly, to become stone. 

t PETROL, PETRO'LEUM, s. [ pel, role, Fr.] a black liquid 
bitumen, floating on the water of springs. 

PETRONEL, g. [petrinal, Fr.] a pistol; a small gun used 
by horsemen. 

PETTICOAT, s. [petty and root] a small coat. The 
lower part of a woman’s dross, which is tied round, and hangs 
down from her waist. 

PETTIFOGGER, g. [corrupted from petivoguer, of petit 
and vaguer, Fr.] a petty small-rate dabbler in law, who deals 
only in trifling, vexatious, or knavish causes. 

PETT1GREE, s. a shrub, called by some knecholly, and 
butcher’s broom. 

PETTINESS, s. smallness. Inconsiderableness. 

PETTISH, a. easily provoked to slight anger; fretful; 
peevish. 

PETTISHNESS, g. Uie quality of being pettish. 

PETTITOES, g. the feet of a sucking pig. The feet, in 
burlesque. 

PETTO, s. [Ital.] the breast. Figuratively, privacy. 

PETTY, a. [ petit, Fr.] inconsiderable ; inferior; little. 

PETTY At U'GUET, s. the yellow goose-grass. 

PETULANCE, PETULANCY, s. [petulurilia, Lat.] sauei- 
ness : peevishness ; wanlonncss. 

PETULANT, a. [petitions, Lat.] perverse; saucy; wanton. 

PETULANTLY, ad. with petulance; with saury perlncss. 

PETUNTSE, or PE'TUNSE, s. one of the two earths or 
fossil substances of which the porcelain ware of China is made. 
The other is termed Kaolin. 

PE'TWORTH, a town in Sussex, with a market on Satur¬ 
day, 47 miles S. VV. of London, Population 3114. 

PEW, s. [ puye , Belg.] a seat inclosed in a church. 

JPE WET, s. [ pie wit, Belg.] a water-fowl. The lapwing. 

PEWTER, s. [peauter, Belg.] an artificial metal made of 
brass, lead, and tin. Dishes and plates made of pewter. Ad- 
jectivelv, any tiling made of pewter. 

PE'WTERER, s. one that deals in things made of pewter ; 
a smith who works in pewter. 

P1I. The reader will remember that ph has (lie sound of f 
in all the following words. 

PHENOMENON, s. [from <f>aivoprn)c, Gr.] an appearance 
in the works of nature or the heavens. Any tiling that strikes 
t>y its novelty. 

PIIAE'TON, s. a high open chaise on four wheels. 

PHAGEDENA, s. f <ftayt?aiva, from tjiitynr and itw, Gr.] 
an ulcer, where the sharpness of the humours eats away the 
flesh. 

PHAGEDENIC, PHAGEDE'NOUS, a. [phagidhiique, 
Fr.] eating, corroding. 

PHALANX, s. [Lat.] a large square battalion of infantry, 
set close to each other, with their shields joined, and spikes 
turned cross-way. In Anatomy, the three rows of small bones 
in the fingers. 

PHANTASM, PHANTASMA, s. [tfiavTaopa, Gr.] some¬ 
thing appearing only to the imagination. 

PHANTA'STIC, PH ANT A'STICAL, a. fonwowrAc, Gr.] 
See Fantastic a i,. 

•PHA'NTOM, g. [phanlome, Fr.] a spectra ,r apparition. 
A fancied vision. 

PHARISAICAL, a. [from the Pharisees, a religious sect 
among the Jews, remarkable for their hypocrisy] like a Pha¬ 
risee ; hypocritical; having an external appearance of religion, 
but inwardly vicious. 

PHARISEES, a famous sect of the Jews, who distin¬ 
guish themselves by their zeal for the traditions of the 
elders, which they derived from the same fountain with the 


written word itself; pretending that both were delivered'to 
Moses on Mount Sinai, and were therefore both of equal 
authority. From their rigorous observance of these tradi¬ 
tions, they looked on themselves as more holy than oilier 
men, and therefore separated themselves from those whom 
they thought sinners or profane, so as not to oat or drink 
with them ; and hence, from the Hebrew word E>T£3 par ash, 
which signifies to separate, they had the name of Pharisees, 
or Separatists. 

PHARMACEUTIC, PHARMACEUTICAL, a. [ w - 
puKtvriKo c, from tyappaKtvto, Gr.] relating to the knowledge or 
art of pharmacy, or preparation of medicines. 

PIIAFiMACO'LOG 1ST, g. [from <l>appiut.nr and A iyw, Gr.] 
one who writes upon drugs. 

PHARMACO LOGY, s. [from <l>dpp <uw and \oy<>c> Gr.] 
the knowledge of drugs and medicines. 

PHARMACOPOEIA, s. [from ifxip/inKny and icmito, Gr.] a 
dispensatory ; a book containing rules for the composition of 
medicines. 

PIIARMACO'POLIST, s. [from tjaip/xasoy and Gr.] 

an apothecary; one who sells medicines. 

PHARMACY, g. [from ifnipfiaKtiv, a medicine, Gr.] the art 
of choosing, preparing, and mixing, medicines. 

PHA'ltOS, or PHARE, s. \<f,apor, Gr.] is a light-house, or 
a pile raised near a port, where a fire is kept burning, in the 
night, to guide and direct vessels near at hand. 

PHAllYNGO TOM Y, s. [from and «>»•<-. Gr.] the 

act. of making an incision into the wind-pipe, used when some 
tumor in the. throat hinders respiration. 

PIIA'RYNX, s. the upper part of the gullet below the 
larynx. 

PIIA'SKLS, s. [phaseoli, T.al.| French beans. 

PHA'SIS, g. [I/ fjnimc, Gr. plural phases] the several appear¬ 
ances of illumination observed in the planets. The several 
manners in which the plauets appear illuminated by the sun, 
as seen from the earth. 

PH ASM, v. [tjnhpa, Gr.] appearance ; phantom. 

PHEASANT, s. [i illusion as, Lat. from Phans, the river of 
ColchosJ a kind of wild eoek of exquisite taste. 

P HE'AS ANT-EYE, s. in Botany, a plant with scarlet blos¬ 
soms ; called also Adonis-flower, red-muithes, and red-morocco; 
found in corn-fields, flowering in June, and July. 

To PI1EESE, v. a. [perhaps it should be written feast ] to 
curry or comb. 

PHENICOPTER, s. [from ^»ii'ii.-uirrtf><jc, compounded of 
tboivd, and impin', Gr.] a kind of bird. 

PHK’NIX, g. [ phanix , Lat. tjialnE, Gr.] a fabulous bird, ot 
which there is supposed to be but one existent, fijom whose 
ashes a young one is said to proceed. 

PHENO MENON, s. [pla'nomcnc, Fr. being naturalized it 
lias changed its ee into an r.] See I’iii.xumlmix. 

PIH'AL, s. [phiala, l.a hiole, Fr.] a small bottle of a 
cylindrical form. 

PHILADE LPHIA, the capital of Pennsylvania, and till 
lately of all the United Slates of North America, is situated 
on a neck of land at the confluence of the rivers Delaware 
and Schuylkill. The length of the eitv from E. to \Y. that 
is, from tlit! Delaware to the Nchuylkiil, upon the original 
plan, is 10,300 feet, and the breadth N. to S. is 4837 feet. 
Only a part of the plot covered by the city charter, is ya t 
built upon. The circumference, however, of that part, if 
we include Kensington on the N. and Southwark on the S. 
is about .5 miles. Market Street is 100 feel wide, and runs 
the whole length of the rity from river to liver. Near the 
middle of it, it is intersected at right angles by Broad Street,. 
100 feet wide, running nearly N. and S. quite across the, 
city. Between the Delaware and Broad Street, are 10 
8 R 
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street*, pearly, equidistant, running parallel with Broad 
Street;,and. bet ween Broad Street and the Schuylkill, are 9 
streets, equidistant from each other. Parallel to Market 
Street are 8 other streets, runuing E. and W. from river to 
river, and intersecting the cross streets at right angles. All 
these streets are 50 feet wide, except Arch Street, which is 
65 feet wide, and all the streets which run N. and S. except 
Broad Street, are also 50 feet wide. There were 4 squares 
of 8 acres each, one at each comer of the city, originally 
reserved for public uses; and in the centre of tire city, at 
the intersection of Market Street and Broad Street, is a 
square of 10 acres, reserved, in like manner, to be planted 
with rows of trees for public walks. Most of the houses 
have a small garden and orchard; and from the river are 
cut small canals, equally agreeable and beneficial. The 
wharfs are also fine and spacious; the warehouses large, 
numerous, and commodious; and the docks for ship building 
well adapted to their purposes. This city was founded in 
1682, by the celebrated William Penn, a quaker, who, in 
1701, granted a charter, incorporating the town under the 
government of a mayor, recorder, &c. In 1792, Philadelphia 
contained 5000 houses, in general handsomely built of brick, 
and 40,000 inhabitants. The population has since much in¬ 
creased, and in 1830 it amounted to 168,000 souls. Phila¬ 
delphia is 97 miles S. W. of New York, and 118 N. of the 
entrance of the Delaware into the Atlantic ocean. Lat. 39. 
57. N. Ion. 75. 14. W. 

PHILANTHROPY, s. [fiXavdpuTrla, Or.] good nature; 
the love of mankind ; general benevolence. 

PHl'LlBEG, s. a little plaid, called also a kill. It is a sort 
of short petticoat reaching nearly to the knees, worn by the 
Scotch Highlanders. 

PHIIJ'PPICS, s. a name given to the orations of Demos¬ 
thenes against king Philip of Macedon. The same term is 
also applied to the fourteen orations of Cicero against Mai k 
Antony. Any invective declamation. 

PHI LIPPINE, or Manilla Islands, a very large group 
of islands in the Eastern Indian sea, first discovered by 
Magellan in 1521. The air is very hot and moist, and the 
soil fertile in rice, and many other useful vegetables aud 
fruits ripe all the year. The original inhnimnnis are tribes 
of Malays and Papuan negroes. The latcest islands are 
Mindanao and Luzon or Liiconia, of which Manilla, seated 
on the Manilla river, is the capital, and is a place of con¬ 
siderable commerce, with a fine bay, 90 leagues in circum¬ 
ference. In the year I6’54, Don Louis de Vulasco, viceroy of 
Mexico, sent Michael Lopez Delagaspes thither with a fleet 
from Mexico, and a force sufficient to make a conquest of 
these islands, which he named the Philippines, in honour of 
Philip II. then on the throne of Spain. They have ever since 
remained subject to that crown. Lat. from 6. 30. to 18. 15. 
N. Ion. from 113. 13. to 127. 13. E. 

PHILIPS-NORTON, a town in Somersetshire, with a 
market oil Thursday. It is 7 miles S. of Bath, and 104 W. 
of London. 

PHiLO'LOGER, s. [^iXoXoyoc, Or.] one who makes lan¬ 
guage his chief study ; a grammarian. 

PHILOLOGICAL, o. [from fi\u\<\y«r, Gr.] belonging to 
the study of grammar, or language. 

PHILO'I.OGIST, a. [duXnXoy«v, Gr.] n grammarian, critic, 
or one that understands language. 

PHILO'LOGY, s. [4>iXoXoyin, Gy.] a science, or rather 
assemblage of several sciences, consisting of Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Poetry, Antiquities, History, and Criticism. It 
is a kind of universal literature, conversant about all the 
sciences, their rise, progress, authors, &c. It makes what 
the French call the Belles Lettres. In the Universities it 


is called the Humanities. Anciently it WM only a part of 
Grammar. 

PHI LOMATH, s. a lover of learning. 

PHILOMEL, PHILOMELA, s. [philomela, Lat. f i\o- 
uijXn, Gr.] the nightingale. 

PHI'LOMOT, a. [corrupted from feuille morte, a dead 
leaf, Er.] of the colour of a dead leaf. 

PHILO'SOPHEME, s. [fi\oabfypa, Gr.] principle of rea¬ 
soning ; theorem. Seldom used. 

PHILOSOPHER, s. [philosophus. Lot. fiXooo&oc, Gr.] a 
person who makes the nature of things or moral duties his 
study. Philosopher’s stone, a stone supposed by alchymists 
to turn every thing it touched into gold. 

PIIILOSO'PHIC, PHILOSO PHICAL, a. [ philosophique, 
Fr.] belonging to a philosopher; formed by philosophy; skilled 
in philosophy. 

PHILOSOPHICALLY, ad. in a philosophical manner; 
rationally; wisely. 

To PHILOSOPHIZE, v. a. [fiXoaoftu, Gr.] to moralize ; 
to reason like a philosopher; to inquire into the causes of 
effects. 

PHILO'SOPIIY, s. [philosophia, Lat. fiXooofla, Gr.] the 
knowledge of nature and morality, founded on reason and 
experience. An hypothesis or system for explaining natural 
effects. Reasoning. 

PHll.OSTO'RGY, s. [^iXoc and vopy»), Gr.] natural affec¬ 
tion ; the love of parents towards their childrei. 

PIIILO'TIMY, s. [fiXonpta, Gr.] love of honour; am¬ 
bition. 

PHILO'XENY, s. [piKoOtrln, Gr.] hospitality; kindness to 
strangers. 

Pill I,TER, s. [fIXrpny, Gr. philtre, Fr.] something to cause 
love. 

To PHILTER, v. a. to charm to love. * 

PHIZ, or PHYZ, s. [from physiognomy ] the face, visage, or 
countenance, ludicrously. 

PHLEBO'TOMIST, s. [fXtfioriipot;, from fXi\f, and ripvu, 
Gr.] one. that opens a vein ; a blood-letter. 

To PHLEBOTOMIZE, a. \fXtftoT<>pi<j, from f\i\p and 
ripvui, Gr.] to open a vein; or let blood. 

PHLEBOTOMY, s. [fXtfioropiu, from <j>Xi\p and rtpv o>, Gr.] 
the act of opening a vein ; or letting blood. 

PHLEGM, flem, s. [fXiypa, Gr. phlegme, Fr.] the watery 
humour of the blood, which is supposed to produce sluggish¬ 
ness. 

PH LEG MAGOG UE, fleg-ma-gog, s. [from fXiypa and 
liyo), Gr.] a purge of the milder sort, supposed to evacuate 
phlegm, anil leave the other humours. 

PHLEGMATIC, a. [ phlegmatie/ue, Fr. fXiypariKot, Gr.] 
abounding in water or phlegm. Dull; cold. 

PHI.E'GMON, s. [fkeypovf), Gr.] an inflammation; a burn¬ 
ing tumor. 

PHLEGMONOUS, a. [from <bXtypovi), Gr.] inflammatory; 
burning. 

PH1.EME, s. [from phlebotomy, sometimes written Jleam] a 
pointed instrument placed on the vein of a horse, and driven 
into it with a blow, in bleeding. A fleam. 

PHLOGI STON, s. [from fXnyi-ruc, inflammable, Gr.] the 
inflammable part of any body ; a very inflammable chemical 
liquor. 

PHOENIX, s. See Piiekix. 

PHONICS, s. [from fun), sound, Gr.] the doctrine of 
sounds. 

PHONOCA'MPTIC, a. [from fuvl), sound, and teapwru, to 
inflict, Gr.] having the power to inflict or turn the sound, and 
by that to alter it. 

PHO'SPIIOR, PHO'SPHORUS, *. [foafipoc, from fut> 
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the light, and 6tpu, to bring, Gr. phosphorus, Lat.] the 
morning star, Venus, when she goes before the Sun. A 
chemical substance, which, when rubbed or exposed to the 
air, takes fire. 

PHRASE, s. [0p«<rtc, Gr.] a mode of speech peculiar to a 
language. An expression. Style. 

To PHRASE, v. a. to style, call, name, or express. 

PHRASEO'LOGY, s. [<fipa<reo\oyla, from (jtpatrir and y\tw, 
Gr.] a style, diction. A phrase-book. 

PHRENETIC, PHRLNTIC, a. [<j>ptvririKoc, or fpcviruvc, 
Gr.] frantic, delirious; inflamed in the brain. 

PHRENl'TIS, s. [fpivmc, or lipm'nc, Gr.] madness. 

PHRE'NSY, s. [pkrenesie, Fr.J madness. Often written 
frenzy. 

PHTHA RTfCS, thar-tieks, s. [from ^Bapriubc, Gr.] cor¬ 
rupting medicines. 

PHTHIRIA'SIS, thi-ri-a-sis, s. fyOcipiaetc, Gr.] the lousy 
disease. 

PHTHI'SICAL, ti-zi-cal, a. [phthisique, Fr. from (pOi/rocur, 
Gr.] coughing, consumptive. 

PHTHI'SIC, ti-zik, s. [from ij>di(TiKbc, Gr.] a consumption. 

PHTHl'SIS, tj-zis, s. [from fOimc, Gr.] a consumption. 

PHYLA CTERY, s. [yniXacriqnoi', Gr.] a bandage on which 
was written some sentence from the Old Testament, worn by 
the Jews on their wrists and foreheads. 

PHY'SIC, s. [from tpvoucbc, Gr.] nature. This word origi¬ 
nally signified natural philosophy; but is now used for the 
science or art of healing. Medicine. In common language, 
a purge. In the plural, natural philosophy. 

To PHY'SIC, v. a. to apply medicines. 

PHY SICAL, a. [physique, Fr. from ipvricar, Gr.] relating 
to natural philosophy. Belonging to medicine, or the science 
of healing. Medicinal, or assisting health. 

•PHY'SICALLY, ad. according to nature; according to the 
principles of natural philosophy. According to the science or 
rules of medicine. “ He that lives physically must live 
miserably.” Cheney. 

PHYSl'CIAN, s. [physicicn, Fr.] one who prescribes reme¬ 
dies for any disorder. 

PHYSICOTIIEOI.OGY, s. [ <j>vmc and OtaXayia, Gr.] a 
view of the works of nature in such a light as to display the 
attributes of the Deity. 

PHYSIO'GNOMER, PHYSIOGNOMIST, *. [physinno- 
miste, Fr. ^vamyriijiuiv, Gr.] one who judges of the temper 
or future fortune by the features of the face. 

PHYSfOGNO'MIC, or PHYSIOGNOMICAL, a. drawn 
from the contemplation of the features of the face; conversant 
in physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, s. [ physionomie, Fr. ipvatoyrotparia, 
Gr.] the art of discovering the temper, and foreknowing the 
fortune of a person, by the features of the face. The face; 
tire cast of the look. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL, a. [from <j>vmo\byoc, Gr.] relating to 
the knowledge of the nature of things. 

PHYSIO'I.OGIST, s. [<bvoioX6yoc, Or.] one versed in natu¬ 
ral philosophy. 

PIIYSIO'LOGY, s. [<l>imio\oyla, Gr.] the doctrine of the 
constitution of the works of nature. 

PHYTI'VOROUS, a. [from fvrbc, Gr. androro, Lat.] that 
eats grass or any vegetable. 

PIIYTO'GRAPHY, s. [from fvrov and ypiifw, Gr.] a de¬ 
scription of plants. 

PHYTO'LOGIST, s. one skilled in plants. 

PHYTO'LOGY, s. [^urov Xoyoc, Gr.Jthe doctrine of plants; 
botanical discourse. 

PIACLE, s. [piaculum, Lat.] an enormous crime. 
Obsolete. 


PIA’CULAR, PIA'CULOUS, a. [piacularts, Lat.] expia¬ 
tory; having the power to atone; such as requires expiation; 
criminal; atrociously bad. 

PIA-MA'TER, s. [Lat.] a thin and delicate membrane, 
which lies under the dura-mater, and covers immediately the 
substance of the brain. 

PI'A NET, s. the lesser woodpecker; the mngpie, 

PJA'NO, s. in Music, an Italian word for soft or slow. 

PIA NO-FORTE, s. [Ital.J the name of a well-known in¬ 
strument of music, resembling a harpsieord in its front and 
keys, but superior in tone. 

PIASTER, s. [piastre, Ital.] an Italian coin valued at about 
5s. sterling. A piece of eight. 

PIA'ZZA, *. [Ital.] a walk under a roof supported by 
pillars. 

PI CA, s. in Medicine, is a depravation of appetite, which 
makes the patient long for what is unfit for food, und incapable 
of nourishing; as, chalk, coals, ashes, cinders, &c. frequent 
in girls, and women with child. Also, the name of a particu¬ 
lar form of printing types, of which there are two sizes, usually 
called Pica and Small Pica. 

PICA BOO N, s. [from picarc, Ital.] a robber, plunderer, 
marauder, pirate. 

PI'CCAGE, s. [vieeayium, low I.at.] money paid at fairs, 
for breaking ground for booths. 

To PICK, v. a. [pichcn, Belg.] to cull; to choose. To 
gather industriously. To separate' fiom any thing that is use¬ 
less or filthy. To clean by gathering off gradually. To pierce 
or strike with a beak or sharp instrument, from piquer, Fr. 
To rob privately, from picarc, joined to pocket. To pick a 
hole in one’s coat, is used proverbially for seeking occasion of 
exposing or finding fault with another. Ni utcrlv, to eat slowlv, 
and by small morsels. To do any thing leisurely. 

PICK, s. [ pique, Fr.] a sharp-pointed instrument. 

PI CKAPACK, ad. [formed, by reduplication, front pack 
upon one’s back, or after the manner of a park. 

PICKAXE, s. an axe with a sharp point; an axe not made 
to cut, but to pierce. 

Pl'CKBACK, a. [corrupted front piikpack, or pickapiuh] 
on the back. 

PICKED, a. [pique, Fr.] sharp. 

To PICKEE'li, v. a. [picutie, Ital.] to pirate; to rob; 
to make it flying skirmish. 

PI'CKER, s. one who picks; a sharp-pointed instrument. 

Pl'CKF.REL, s. [from pike] a small pike. 

Pl’CKERIKd, a pretty good town in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, belonging to the duchy of Lancaster. It is 222 
miles N. by W. of London. Population 33-lfi. 

PI'CKLE, s. [pckel, Belg.] any kind of salt or sour liquor 
in which things are preserved. A thing kept, in sour liquor 
A condition or state; used in contempt. Pickle, or p.iy life I, 
is a small parcel of land inclosed with a hedge, which in some 
countries is called a piiujlc. 

To PI'CKLE, t>. a. to preserve in salt or sour liquor. To 
season. To imbue with any thing bad. 

Pl'CKLEHERRING, s. [see Jack-Puddixc.] a merry- 
andrew. An aicli rogue; a buffoon; a zany. 

Pl'CKLOCK, s. an instrument by which locks may be 
opened without the key. A person who opens locks without 
a key. 

PI'CKPOCKET, or PI'CRPURSE, *. one who steals any 
thing privately out of a person's pocket or purse. 

PI'CKTHANK, s. a person who is officious to curiy favour 
with another by base means. 

PI'CKTOOTH, b. an instrument used to clean teeth. 

PICT, s. [from pictus, Lat.] a person who paints. 

PICTO'RIAL, a. [pictorius, Lat.] produced by a painter. 
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PrCTS WALL, a famous barrier against the Piets, of 
which some remains are yet left. It began at the entrance of 
Solway Frith, in Cumberland, and running by Carlisle, was 
continued from W. to E. across the N. end of the kingdom, 
as far as Newcastle, and ended at Timnouth. 

PICTURE, s. [pictura, Lat.] a resemblance of persons or 
tilings in prints or colours. The science of painting. Any 
resemblance or representation. 

To PICTURE v. a. to represent by painting. To repre¬ 
sent in the mind. 

PICTURESQUE, pic-tu-resk, a. fine; beautiful; like a 
picture. 

To PI'DDl.R, v. n. [derived by Skinner from picriolv, Ital. 
or petit, Fr. little; and Johnson supposes it comes from peddle, 
which, Skinner says, signifies to deal in little things] to pick at 
table; to eat squeamishly; to trifle and attend to small parts 
rather than the main. 

Pl'DDLKR, s. one that picks a bit here and there at table; 
one that eats squeamishly. 

PIE, s. any crust baked with something in it. A magpie 
or party-coloured bird, from pie, Fr. pica, Lat. The old 
Popish service-book. 

PIEBALD, a. of various colours; diversified in colour. 

PIECE, s. [piece, Fr.] a patch. A fragment, or part of a 
whole. A picture. A composition or performance of some 
artist. A single great gun, or hand-gun. A coin. Applied 
to portions, and ending a sentence, it signifies each. “ One 
ear apiece." Mare, of a piece with, implies resemblance of the 
same kind or sort. In Commerce, sometimes the whole, or 
part of a whole. 

To PIECE, v. a. to enlarge by the addition of something. 
To join or unite. To increase or supply some defect by 
addition, followed by out. Ncuterly, to join, to be com¬ 
pacted. 

P1ECF.LKSS, a. whole; compact; not made of separate 
parts or pieces. 

PIECE It, s. one who pieces; a patcher. 

PIECEMEAL, a. [pice and mcl. Sax.] in pieces; by piece 
and piece. 

PIED, a. [from pit] variegated, or composed of different 
colours. 

PIE' DMONT, a principality of Italy, having Vallois on the 
N.; Milan and Montserrat on the E.; Nice and Genoa on the 
S. ; and Duupliiuy and Savoy on the W. It is 175 miles long, 
and 40 broad. It contains many high mountains, among 
which there are several rich and fruitful valleys. The inhabi¬ 
tants are 2,250,000, and (excepting the Vaudois) of the church 
of Rome, and carry on a great trade in raw silk. It is 
under the king of Sardinia, and the capital is Turin. 

PIEDNESS, *. variegation; diversity of colours. 

P1ELED, a. [perhaps from peeled, bald, or piled ] having 
short hair. Bald. 

PI EPOWDER COURT, s. [from pied, Fr. a foot, and 
pnuldre, Fr. dusty] a court held in fairs for redress of all dis¬ 
orders committed therein. 

PIER, s. [pierre , l'r.] the columns which support the arch 
of a bridge. 

To PIERCE, v. a. [percer, Fr.] to penetrate or enter. To 
affect or touch the passions. Neutorly, to make way by force 
into or through any thing; to affect severely; to enter or 
ilho. Synon. Piercing implies great strength of light, and 
a stroke of the eye; penetrating, great force of attention and 
reflection. Piercing seems to be exeeuted by a sudden glance; 
penetrating , by making way gradually. 

PIERCER, s. an instrument used in boring holes. That 
part by which insects make holes in bodies. 

PIE'RCINGLY, ad. in a sharp and affecting manner. 


PIERCINGNESS, s. the power of piercing. 

PIETISTS, s. ti religious sect sprung up among the Pro¬ 
testants of Germany, seeming to be a kind of mean between 
the Quakers of England and the Quietists of the Roman 
Church. They despise all sorts of ecclesiastical polity, all 
school theology, and all forms and ceremonies, and give theni- 
sclvr s up to contemplation and mystic divinity. 

PI ETY, 4. [pictas, Lat. pike, Fr.] discharge of our duty to 
God, to our parents and country. 

PIG, s. [higge, Belg.j the young of a sow. An oblong 
mass of lead or unforged iron. 

To PIG, v. a. to farrow, or bring forth young, applied to 
a sow. 

PIGEON, s. [ pigeon, Fr.] a fowl or bird bred tamely in 
cotes or houses, called dovc-cotes. 

PIGEONL1VERED, a. soft; mild; void of spleen or 
resentment. 

PIGGIN, s. [See Pic] a small vessel or hand-pail. Used 
in the northern counties. 

P1GHT, a. [old preterite and part. pass, of pitch] pitched; 
determined; fixed. 

PIGMENT, s. [pigmenium, Lat.] colour to be laid on any 
body; paint. 

PIGMY, s. [pigments, Lat. pigmie, Fr. irvypaloc, Gr.] a 
small nation, fabled to have been devoured by cranes. Figu¬ 
ratively, a person of low stature; any tiling inconsiderable. 

PIGNORA TION, s. [from pignns, Lat.] the act of pledging. 

PIGNUT, s. an earth nut. 

PI'GRITUDE, s. [ pigritudo , Lat.] laziness, slothfulness; 
weariness. 

Pl'GSNF.Y, s. [from piga, a girl. Sax.] a word of fondness 
to a girl. Used by Butler for the eye of a woman. 

PIKE, s. [pienue, Fr.] the longest-lived fresh-water fish; 
it is solitary, melancholy, and bold. A long lance used by 
foot-soldiers, before the invention of bayonets, and very much 
used by the French in the beginning of the republican war, be¬ 
fore they were provided with musquets for the many thousands 
that joined their armies. A fork used in husbandry. Among 
Turners, two iron spikes or sprigs between which any thing is 
fastened. 

PIKED, a. [pique, Fr.] sharp; ending in a point. 

PIKKMAN, s. a soldier armed with a pike. 

PIKESTAFF, s. the wooden stall', or the frame of a pike. 

PILA'STER, s. [ pilastre , Fr. pilastro, Ital.] in Architecture, 
a square pillar, sometimes insulated, or set within a wall, and 
only showing a fourth or fifth part of its thickness. 

PILCH, s. [sec Pilcii eh] a kind of clout of flannel, used 
to keep infants from wetting their beds by urine. 

PILCHARD, s. a fish like a herring, but smaller. 

PILCHER, s. [pellis, Lat.] any coat or garment made of 
skins, or lined with fur. A furred gown. 

PILE, s. [pile, Fr. pyle, Belg.] a strong piece of wood, or 
stake driven into the ground to make a foundation firm. A 
heap. Any thing heaped together to be burned. An edifice 
or building. A hair, from pilus, Lat, the nap of cloth or 
velvet. One side of a coin; the reverse of a cross, from pila, 
Ital. The head of an arrow, from pilurn, Lat. In the plural, 
the hiemorrhoids. 

To PILE, v. a. to heap. To fill with something heaped. 

PI1.EATF.D, a. [from pileu;, Lat.] having the form of a 
cover or hat. 

PILER, s. one who accumulates. 

To PILFER, v. a. [filler , Fr. or from vtlf] to steal. 
Neutorly, to practise petty theft. 

PILFERER, s. one that steals petty things. 

PILFERINGLY, ad. with petty larceny; filchingly. 

PILFREY, ». xetty theft. 
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PJ'LGRIM, i. [pelgrim, Belg.] one who travels on a re¬ 
ligious account; a wanderer. 

To Pl'LGRIM, v. n. to wander; to ramble. Not used. 

Pl'LGRIM AGE, t. [piler inage, Fr.] a long journey, usually 
on a religious account. 

PILL, *. [ pilula, Lat. pillule, Fr.J a medicine made into a 
loinul mass like a pea. 

To PILL, v a. \piller, Fr.] to rob or plunder. To strip off 
the bark, used for peel. Ncuterly, to bo striptaway; to come 
off in Aakes or sconce, more properly peel. 

PI'LLAGE, s. [pillage, Fr.] plunder. The act of plun¬ 
dering. 

lo PI'LLAGE, v. a. to plunder; to spoil. 

IM'LLAGER, s a plunderer; a spoiler. 

Pl'LLAR, s. [pilier, Brit. pilar. Span, pilar, Brit, and Ar- 
rnoric] a column. A supporter. In Botany, the cylindrical 
Biibstancc that supports the hat of a fungus, as in the common 
mushroom. Also the little sh ift upon which the feather of 
downy seeds is placed, as in the dandelion. 

PIT.LARF.D, a. supported by columns. Resembling a 
column. 

Pl'LLA U, a considerable sea-port of Prussia, situated on 
a tongue of land, which projects into the Baltic, at the en¬ 
trance of the Frisch Haft, 22 miles S. \V. of Koningsberg, of 
which it is the port. Lat. 54. 38. N. Ion. 20. 20. E. 

PI'LLION, s. [from pillow] a soft saddle used by women in 
riding behind a horseman. A low saddle; a panned ; a pad. 

PI LLORY, s. [pillori, Fr.] a frame erected on a pillar, 
having three holes through which the head and hands of a 
criminal are put, when he is exposed to the public. 

To PJ'LI.ORY, v. a. to expose in a pillory. 

PI'LLOW, s. [pulewe, Belg.] a bag of down or feathers 
laid under the head when a person sleeps. 

■To PI'LLOW, v. a. to rest or support any thing on apiilow. 

PI l.LOWBF.ER, PI LLOWCASE, s. the cover of a pillow. 

PI1.I.WORT, s. in Botany, the globular pepper grass; a 
kind of fern. 

PII.O'SITY, s. [from pilusus, T.at.] hairiness. 

Pl'I.OT, s. [pilote, Fr.] one who steers a ship. 

To Pl'I.OT, v. a. to steer or conduct a ship. 

PI LOTAGE, s. [pilotage, Fr.] a pilot’s skill; knowledge of 
coasts. A pilot’s hire. 

PI'LSER, s. the moth or fly that runs into a flame. 

PIMF.'NTO, s. [piment, Fr.] a kind of spice, of a round 
figure, called Jainaiea pepper. 

PIMP, s. [piitge, Fr.] one who provides gratifications for 
the iust of another. A procurer ; a pander. 

T> PIMP, v. a. to provide gratifications for the lust of 
another; to pander; to procure. 

PIMPERNEL, s. in Botany, the anngallis of l.inneus. 
The UiiLish species is known by having undivided leaves, a 
trailing stem, and red blossoms. Also a kind of speedwell, 
with pale purple blossoms. The bastard pimpernel is the 
centunculus of Linncus, found in moist sandy ground. The 
round-leaved water pimpernel, or marsh-wort, is the sainolus 
of l.inneus, having oblong egg-shaped leaves, and white blos¬ 
soms. The yellow pimpernel of the woods is a species of 
lysimachia, or loosestrife. 

PI'MPING, a. [pimpic, mensuk, Belg.] little; petty. 
Worthless; mean. 

PI'MPLE, s. [pompette, Fr.] a small red pustule. 

Pl'MPLED, a. having red pustules. 

PIN, s. [espingle, Fr.] a short piece of wire with a sharp 
point, and round head, used by women in fastening their 
clothes. Any thing to hold things together, a peg, a bolt. 
That which locks the wheel to the axle, called a linch-pin, 
an iron instrument used in fastening bars and window-shut¬ 


ters. The pegs of a musical instrument. The centre. “ The 
very j/in of his heart." Shalt. A horny induration, or e - 
flumunition of the coats of the eye. Rolling-pin, a piece > f 
wood of a cylindrical form, used in rolling paste. A note, 
strain, in low luuguage. 

To PIN, v. a. to fasten with pins. To join. To confine, 
us in a pinfold, from pindan. Sax, To fasten ; to make fast. 

IT SCARE, s. u pinciissioii. 

PI SVEIiS, s. [pincette, Fr.J an instrument consisting of 
two li <_;s moving on a civet, with which nails are drawn, or 
ariv thing held fast. The claws of an animal. 

To PINCH, r. a. [ pi net r, Fr.] to squeeze between the 
lingers or toith. To hold hard with an instrument. To 
squei zr till the flesh is pained or livid. To press between 
hard bodies. To distress ; to pain. To gripe ; to straiten. 
To drive to diiliculties. To try thoroughly; to squeeze out 
wh it is contained. Ncuterly, to spare, or be frugal. 

PINCH, s. {pinion, Fr.] a painful squeeze with the fingers, 
or lit tween haul bodies. A gripe. Oppression. Difficulty 
or distress. As much as can bn taken between the tips of the 
lingers. 

PI NCUSHION, s. a small hag stuffed with bran or wool, 
in which [litis are stuck. 

PINDA'RIC, a. in Poetry, an ode formed in imitation of 
the manner of Pindar; which is distinguished by the boldness 
and height of its flights; the suddenness and surprising- 
ness of the transitions; and the seeming irregularity, wild¬ 
ness, and enthusiasm of the whole. The only remaining 
pint of Pindar’s works is a book of odes, all in praise of 
the victors at the Olympian, Pylhean, Xemuean, and Isthmian 
games. 

Pl'NDUST, s. small particles of metal made by cutting 
pins. 

PINE, s. [piims, Lat.] a tree which bears seeds in squa¬ 
mous cones. The sea-pine is a kind of oarweed. 

To PINE, v. a. [pinion, Sax.] to languish or wear away 
with any kind of misery. To languish with desire. Neuter- 
ly, to waste with grief. To grieve for or bemoan in silence. 

PI N E-APPLE, s. a jniev fruit of a delicious flavour, so 
called from its resembling the cone of a pine-tree. 

PI'NF.AL, a. [ pincah\ Fr.J resembling a pine-apple; an 
epithet given by Descartes, on account of its form, to the 
gland lie imagined to be the seat of the soul. 

PIN FEATHERED, a. having feathers resembling pins. 
Unfledged. 

PI NFOLD, s. [from pindan, to shut up, Sax. and fold ] t 
place in which beasts are confined. 

PI'NGl.E, s. a small dose; an enclosure. 

Pl'NGUlD, a. [pinguis, Lat.] fat; unctuous. Obsolete. 

PI'NIIOI.E, s. a small hole made by a pin. 

PI NION, .v. [pignan, Fr.] the joint at the extremity of a 
wing. A wing. A feather or quill. The tooth of a smaller 
wheel, answering to that of a larger. Fetters or bonds for 
tlie hands. 

To PI'NION, v. a. to bind the wings or the elbows dose to 
the sides. To shackle. To bind to. 

PINK, s. [from pink, an eye, Belg.] a genus of plants, five 
of which are British species. An eye, generally applied to 
a small one. Any thing supremely excellent. A reddish co¬ 
lour, resembling that of a pink. A ship, with a round stern 
and bulging sides. A fish, called likewise minnow. 

To PINK, v. a. [from pmh, an eye, Belg.] to pierce with 
small holes like eyelet holes. Neuterly, to wink with the eyes, 
• from pinvlten, Belg. 

Pl'N MAKER, s. one who makes pins. 

Pl'NMONEY, s. money allowed a wife for her private ex¬ 
pend'*. 

8 S 
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PINNACE, i. [pinnasse, Fr. pmnacia, Ital. pinafa, Span.] 
a boat belonging to a ship of war. 

PINNACLE, s. [pinnacle, Fr.] a turret, or elevation above 
the rest of the building. A high-spiring point. 

PINNATED, a. in Botany, leaves are pinnated when 
formed in manner of a wing, and composed of two large 
ranges, or series of foliok, annexed to the two sides of one 
common oblong petal. 

PI'NNER, s. [from pinna, T.at. or pinion ] the lappet of a 
headdress, which hangs down loose. A pin-maker. 
PI'NNOCK, s. the tom-tit. 

PINT, s. [pint, Sax. pinte, Fr.] in liquid measure, half a 
quart. In Medicine, a pound, or 12 ounces. 

PI'NULES,.». in Astronomy, the sights of an astrolabe. 
PIONEER, s. [pionier, Fr.] a soldier employed in levelling 
roads, throwing up works, or sinking mines. 

Pf'ONING, s. works of pioneers. 

PI'ONY, s. a large red flower, expanded in the form of a 
rose spelled likewise peony. 

PI'OUS, a. [pins, Lat.] careful of the duties owed to God 
and man. Religious. 

PIOUSLY, ad. with great devotion. 

PIP, s. [pippe, Belg.] a defluxion, or horny pellicle, which 
grows on the tip of the tongue in birds and fowls, and cured 
by pulling it off, and rubbing the part with salt. A spot on 
cards. 

To PIP, v. n. [pipio, I.at.] to chirp or cry like a bird. 

PIPE, s. [pipe, Sax. pib, Brit.] any long hollow body or 
tube. A tube of clay, through which the smoke of tobacco 
is conveyed into the mouth. An instrument of hand music. 
The organs of voice and respiration, as the wind -pipe. The 
key of the voice. An office in the Exchequer, so called 
because the whole receipt is conveyed into it by means of 
divers small pipes, quills, or channels, as water into a cistern. 
A liquid measure containing two hogsheads, from peep, Belg. 
or pipe, Fr. 

To PIPE, v. n. to play on the pipe. To have a shrill 
sound. 

Pl'PER, s. one who plavs on the pipe. 

PI'PF.TREK, x. the lilac. 

Pl'PER IDGE-BUSII, s. a shrub ; the same with the com¬ 
mon barberry. 

PIPEYVORT, s. a plant. The wreathed pipewort has up¬ 
right twisted stalks with seven tubes, nearly upright leaves, 
and white flower-leaves. It is found in a small lake in the 
isle of Skye, and flowers in September. 

PI PING, s. weak, feeble, sickly. Hot or boiling, applied 
to water. 

PITKIN, s. [diminutive of pipe ] a small earthen boiler. 

PI PPIN, s. [from pvppynqhc, Belg. according to Skinner] 
a sharp apple, supposed by some to derive its name from the 
pips or spots with which its skin is marked. 

PI'QFANCY, s. sharpness, tartness. 

PIQUANT, a. [piquant, Fr.] pricking; stimulating. 
Sharp ; tart.; pungent: severe. 

PIQUANT!,Y, nd. sharply; tartly. 

PIQUE, peek, s. [pique, Fr.J an offence taken. Ill will. 
Foint or punctillio. 

To PIQUE, v. a. [piqver, Fr.] to affect with envy or ma¬ 
lice ; to put into a fret. To offend ; to irritate. Used with 
the reciprocal pronouns, and followed by in or upon, to value 
or fix reputation upon, from sc piepicr, Fr. 

PIQUKE'RF.R, pi-kcfr-cr, s. a robber; a plunderer. 
PIQUET, pce-ket. s. [ picquet, Fr.] a game at cards, play¬ 
ed by two persons with only 32 cards; all the duces, threes, 
fours, fives, and sixes, being laid aside. In Fortification, a 
piece of wood, sharp at one end, usually shod with iron, used 


in laying out ground, and measuring its angles; or driven in¬ 
to the ground near the tents to tie the horses to, and likewise 
used to fasten the cords of tents; whence to plant the 
piquet, implies to encamp. In this last sense it is accented 
on the first syllable, and pronounced picket. 

PI'RACY, s. [piratica, Lat. vtipartia, Gr ] the act of rob¬ 
bing or committing violence on the high sea. 

PI'RATE, s. [pirate, Fr. pirata, Lat. ircipan)c, Gr.] one 
who robs at sea. A person who steals, or clandestinely prints 
the copies of an author or bookseller. 

To PI’RATE, v. a. to publish a spurious edition, in op¬ 
position to the proprietor of a book. Neuterly, to rob at 
sea. 

PIRATICAL, a. robbing on sea like a pirate. 
PIRA'TICALLY, ad. after the manner of pirates. 

PI'SA, an ancient town of Tuscany in Italy. It is the see 
of an archbishop, the seat of an university, and is 10 miles N. 
of Leghorn. Lat. 43. 43. N. Ion. 10. 23. E. 

PISA NO, a territory of Tuscany in Italy, about 47 miles 
long, and 25 broad. It has the Florentine and Lucca on the 
N. the Siennese on the E. and the sea on the S. W. It is one 
of the most fertile countries in Tuscany. 

Pl'SCARY, s. a privilege of fishing. 

PfSCA'TlON, s. [jiiscatio, Lat.] the act or practice of 
fishing. 

PISCATORY, a. [piscatorius, Lat.] relating to fishes. 
PISCES, s. the twelfth sign in the zodiac. 

PISCIVOROUS, a. [from piscis and voro, Lat.] eating fish; 
devouring fish. 

PISH, interj. a word used to express contempt. 

To PIS1I, v. n. to express contempt by a hissing, or in¬ 
articulate sound. 

PISMIRE, s. [pismicre, Belg.] an ant; an emmet. 

To PISS, v. a. [pisser, Fr. pissen, Belg.] to emit urine. • 
PISS, s. urine ; animal water. » 

Pl'SS-A-BEI), s. one that makes urine in bed. A yellow 
flower growing in the grass, called also dandelion. 
PISSBURNT, a. stained as if with urine. 

PISTA'CIIIO, s. Ipislucchi, Ital. pistaehe, Fr.] a dry fruit, 
of an oblong figure, pointed at each end, with a double shell, 
containing a kernel of a green colour. 

PISTIL, or Pointal, s. [Bot. Lat.] among Botanists, de¬ 
notes the female organ of generation in plants ; it consists of 
three parts, the germen, style, and stigma. 

PISTILLA'TION, s. [from pistilium, Lat.] the act of pound¬ 
ing in a mortar. 

PISTOL, s. [pistole, or pistolet, Fr.] a small hand-gun. 

To PISTOL, v. a. [pistolrr, Fr.J to shoot, with a pistol. 
PISTOLE, s. [pistole, Fr.] a gold coin struck in Spain and 
Italy, generally valued at. about 15s. (id. sterling. 

PISTOLET, s. [diminutive of pistol.] a little pistol. 
PISTON, s. [piston, Fr.] that part of a pump or syringe on 
which the sucker is fixed; an embolus ; a sucker. 

PIT, s. [pit. Sax.] a hole in the ground. The grave. The 
ground on which cocks fight. The middle and lower part of 
a theatre, fronting the stage. Any hollow of the body, from 
pis, or peis, old Fr. Hence the armpit. A dent made bv tin? 
finger, or caused by the small-pox. 

To PIT, t>. a. to sink in hollows; to mark with small hol¬ 
lows, as by the small-pox. 

PITAPAT, s. [perhaps from pas a pas, Fr. step by step, <> 
patte pattc, Fr.] a fluttering motion or palpitation, applied to 
the heart. A light quick step. 

PITCH, s. [pic, Sax.] a black gummy juice, drawn and 
inspissated by fire from the pine-tree. Any degree of height, 
from piets, Fr. The highest rise. Degree; rate. Size. 

To PITCH, v. a. [appiccarc, Ital.] to fix upon. To wrier 
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regularly. To throw headlong. To smeur with pitch. To 
darken. To pave. Neutcrly, to light or drop from a high 
place. To fall headlong. To fix a choice, or a tent 

PITCHER, s. [picher, Fr.] an earthen vessel or water-pot. 
An instrument to pierce the ground, in which any thing is to 
be fixed. 

PI TCHFORK, s. a fork by which corn or hay is moved. 

PI'TCHINESS, s. the quality of resembling pitch; black¬ 
ness; darkness. 

PITCHY, a. smeared with pitch; having the qualities of 
pitch. Black; dark; dismal. 

PITCOAL, s. coal dug out of pits. 

PITEOUS, a. sorrowful; exciting pity. Tender; compas¬ 
sionate. Wretched; paltry. 

PITEOUSLY, ad. in a pitiful manner. 

PITEOUSNESS, s. sorrowfulness; tenderness. 

PITFALL, s. a pit dug and covered, into which a person 
falls unexpectedly. A trap. 

PITH, s. [p, tte, Belg.] tlic soft part in the midst of wood. 
Marrow. Strength; force. Energy. Weight; moment. The 
quintessence or chief part. 

PITHILY, ad. with force and energy. 

PITHINESS, s. force or energy. 

PITHLESS, a. without pith; wanting force or energy. 

PITHY, a. consisting of pith, applied to wood; strong or 
energelie, applied to style. 

PITIABLE, a. [pitoyable, Fr.] deserving pity. 

PITIABLENESS, s. state of deserving pity. 

PITIFUL, a. moving compassion. Compassionate. Paltry; 
contemptible. The last sense is most in use. 

PITIFULLY, ad. in a mournful, compassionate, or con¬ 
temptible manner. 

PITIFULNESS, s. mercy or compassion. Despicableness, 
contemptibleness. 

Pitilessly, ad. without pity or mercy. 

PITILESSNKSS, s. want of compassion. 

PITILESS, a. wanting pity or compassion; merciless. 

PITMAN, s. one that works in a pit. 

PITSAW, s. a saw used by two men, of whom one is in the 
pit. 

PITTANCE, s. [pitmice, Fr.] an allowance of meat in a 
n onastery. A small portion. 

Pl'TTEN WEEN, a sea-port town of Scotland, in the county 
of Fife, seated at the entrance of the Firth of Forth, 23 miles 
N. E. of Edinburgh. 

PITU ITARY, a. that conducts the phlegm. 

PITUITK, s. [pitnitc, Fr. jiiluita, Lab] phlegm. 

PITUTTOUS, a. [pituitusns, Lat. pituiteux, Fr.] consisting 
of, or full of, phlegm ; phlegmatic. 

PITY, s. [pdic, Fr.] the quality of feeling or compassionat¬ 
ing the pains of another. A ground or object of pity. In the 
last sense it has a plural. 

To P'lTY, v. a. [pitoyer, Fr.] to sympathize, or feel the mis¬ 
fortunes of another. Neutcrly, to be compassionate. 

PI'VOT, s. [pivot, Fr.] a pin on which any thing turns. 

P1X, s. f pins, Lat.] a chest in which the consecrated host is 
kept. A chest wherein pieces of every coin are deposited for 
trial by assay-masters. 

PI'ZZLE, s. the grisly parts of the penis of a beast. 

PLACABILITY, PLA'CABLENESS, *. the quality of being 
willing or easy to be appeased. 

PLACABLE, a. [jtlacabilis, Lat.] willing or possible to be 
appeased. 

PLA CARD, PLA'CART, s. [Fr. plakacrt, Belg.] a declara¬ 
tion or manifesto. A licence for unlawful games, Arc. 

To PLA'CATE, v. a. [placo, Lat.] to appease; to reconcile. 
This word is used in Scotland. 


PLACE, *. [place, Fr.] that part of space which any body 
possesses. The relation of distance between any thing, and 
any two or more points, considered as keeping the same dis¬ 
tance one with another. A seat or residence. A passage in 
a book. Existence. Rank. Precedence. An office, or pub¬ 
lic employment. Room. Ground. A kind of area surrouuded 
with houses, sometimes called a court. 

To PLACE, v. a. [placor, Fr.] to put in any place, rank, or 
condition. To fix or establish. To put out at interest, ap¬ 
plied to money. 

PLACE'NZA, or Piacenza, a duchy of Italy, connected 
with that of Parma, and included in the Parmesan. Piacenza 
is the capital of the above duchy, the seat of an university, and 
see of a bishop; 32 miles N. \V. of Parma, and 83 E. of Turin. 
Lat. 45. 5. N. Ion. 10. 24. E. Population about 28,000. 

PLA'CF.R, s. one that places. 

PLA'Cll), a. [placidns, Lat.] gentle, quiet Kind, mild. 

PLACI'DITY, s. [placiditas, Lat.] quietness; mildness. 

PLA'CIDLY, ad. in a gentle, kind, or mild manner. 

PLA'CIT, s. [placitum, Lat.] a decree. 

PLACKET, or PLA'QUET, s. a petticoat. 

PLAGIARISM, s. theft; the act of stealing the thoughts or 
the works of an author, without owning it. 

PLA'GIARY, s. [from phujiurius, Lat.] one who makes use 
of the thoughts of an author as if they were his own. 

PLAGUE, s. [plar/hc, Belg. play, Tout, pin pa, Lat. irXtiyi), 
Gr.] a contagious disease. A state of misery. Any thing 
troublesome. 

To PLAGUE, v. a. to infect with pestilence. To vex, tor¬ 
ment, or tease. 

PLA'GUILY, ad. in such a manner as to torment over 
much. A low word. 

PLA'GUY, (</ pronounced hard) a. vexatious or troublesome. 
A low word. 

PLAICE, S. [plate, Belg.] a fiat fish. 

PI.AJI), s. [Scot.] a striped or variegated doth. An outer 
loose weed worn by men and women in Scotland. 

PLAIN, a. [plantis, Lat.] smooth ; level; free from rigid¬ 
ness. Void of ornament. Artless; unlearned. Open; sin¬ 
cere. Evident, clear, applied to truths. Not varied by art, 
applied to music. Mere; bare. 

PLAIN, ad. easily discovered. Distinctly, articulately, ap¬ 
plied to pronunciation. In a simple, open, rough, but sincere 
manner. 

PLAIN, *. [plane, Fr.] level ground. A tool used by car¬ 
penters, Ac. to level boards, Ac. 

To PLAIN, v. a. to level; to make even. 

To PLAIN, r. n.[plaindre, Fr.] to lament; to wail. An old 
word. 

PLAIN DEALING, a. acting without artifice. 

PLAINDE'Al.ING, s. conduct free from artifice. 

PLAIN I Y, ad. levclly; flatly. Without ornament, gloss, 
or artifice. Evidently; clearly. 

PLAINNESS, s. the quality of being smooth or level. The 
quality of being free from ornament, deceit, or obscurity. 

PLAINT, s. \plaintr, Fr.] an expression of grief. A com¬ 
plaint, lamentation. 

PLA'INTFUL, a. complaining; audibly sorrowful. 

PLAINTIFF, s. [from plaintif, Fr.] one that commence a 
suit against another. 

PLA'INTIVK, a. [plain'if, Fr.] expressive of sorrow; c im¬ 
planting, lamenting. 

PLAl'NWOKK, s. needlework without any embroidery. 

PLAIT, v. [corrupted from plajht, or plyyht ; from ply to 
fold] a fold or double. 

To PLAIT, v. a. to fold or double. To weave or brail. 
To entangle, to involve. 
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PLATTER, s. he that plaits. 

PLAN, s. {plan, Fr.] a scheme, form, or model. A plot of 
any building, or form of any thing laid down on paper. 

To PLAN, o. a. to scheme; to form in design. 

PLA'NARY, a. belonging to a plane. 

PLA'NCHED, a. [planche, Fr.] made of boards. “ A 
planched gate.” Shah. 

PLA'NCIIER, s.[plancher, Fr.] a board or plank; a floor 
of wood. Not used. 

PLA'NCHING, s. the laying the floors in a building. 
PLANE, s. [from planus Lat. Plain is used in popular lan¬ 
guage, and plane in geometry] a level surface. An instrument 
used in smoothing or levelling the surface of boards; from 
plane, Fr. 

To PLANE, v. a. [ planer, Fr.] to make level. To smooth 
with a plane. 

PLA'NET, s. [planrta, Lat. from ir\ni or irXm w, Or. | a 
star which changes its situation in the Heavens, and moves in 
an orbit nearly circular, opposed to the comets, which move in 
very eccentric ellipses. 

PLA NETARY, a. [ planrtarie., Fr.] of the. nature of a planet. 
Belonging to, or under the dominion of, a planet. Produced 
bv the planets. Erratic ; wandering. 

PLANE TIC A L, a. [?rXnr»/neoc, Ur.] pertaining to planets. 
PL.YNETSTRUCK, a. blasted. 

Pl.ANlFO'LIOUS, a. [from planus and folium, Lat.] in 
Botany, having plain leaves, set togetherin circular rows round 
a centre. 

PLANI'LOQUV, s. [plan iloqni urn, I.at.| plain speech. 
PLANIME'TRIOAL, a. [planus, and Lat. pirpin'n;, Gr. j per¬ 
taining to the mensuration of plane surfaces. 

PLAN I'M ETRY, s. [from planus, Lat. and pirpim, Ur.] the 
mensuration of plane surfaces. 

Pl.AXlPETALors, a. |from planus, Lat. and jrtVuXiir, Ur ] 
flat-leaved, as when the small flowers are hollow only at lhe 
bottom, but flat upward, as in dandelion and succory. 

To PI.A'NISH, »\ a. to beat, polish, or smooth, by a hammer. 

A word used bv manufacturers. 

PLANISPHERE, s. [from planus, l.at. and sphere] a 
sphere projected on a plane. A map of one or both lnmi- 
•plieres. 

PI.A'NITY, s. [plnnifas, l.at.] evenness plainness. 

PLANK, s. [planche, Fr.] a thick, long, and strong hoard. 

To PLANK, v. a. to cover with plunks. 

PI.ANOCO'NICAL, a. [from planus and conus, Lat.] level 
on one side and conical pn others. 

l’LANOCO'NVEX, a. [planus and convrxus, Lot.] flat on 
one side and convex on the other. 

PLANT, s. [planta, Lat. plante, Fr.] an organieal body, pro¬ 
duced by the earth, to which it adheres hy its roots, and re¬ 
ceives its nurture from it. A sapling. 

To PLANT, i>. a. [planto, l.at.] to set in the earth in order 
to glow. To procreate or generate. To place or fix. To set¬ 
tle a country. To direct properly, applied to cannon. To till 
or adorn with something planted. Ncuterly, to perform the 
act of planting. 

PLA'NTAUF., s. [planUttjo, Lat.] an herb. 

PLANTA'GENET, s. in History, a surname borne by many 
of our ancient kings, the derivation of which is uncertain. 

PLANTAIN, s. [plaintain, lie] in Botany, the plantago. 
The British species arc seven; the great, hoary, ribwort, marine, 
buckthorn, sea, and grass leaved plantain. The bastard plan¬ 
tain, or mudweed, is the limosclla of Liiiueus. The great 
water, star-headed water, creeping water, and lesser water 
plantains, are species of thrurnwort. 

PLANTAL, a. belonging to plants. Not used. 
PLANTATION, s. [plantatio, Lat.] the act or practice 


of planting. A place planted. A colony. Introduction or 
establishment. 

PLA'NTKD, «. settled ; well-grounded. 

PLA NTER, s. [p/anteur, Fr.J one that sets or cultivates 
any vegetable. One who disseminates or introduces. 

PLASH, s. [pfusche, llelg. plabz, Dan.] a puddle or small 
piece of standing water. A branch partly cut olf, and bound 
to other branches. 

To PLASH, v. a [ plcsscr, Fr.] to interweave branches To 
wet by dashing water. 

PI.ASHY, (i. watery; filled with puddles. 

PLASM, s. [irXci<r/i<i, Gr.] a matrix in which any thing is 
east.; a mould. 

PLASTER, or PLA'ISTKR, s. [plastic, Fr.] a substance, 
made of water and lime, &c. with which walls are covered. A 
glutinous or adhesive salve, from einplastrum. Lat. furiueilv 
written in English cmplaster. 

To PLA'STEK, r. a. | plastrer, Fr.] to rover with plaster 
To cover w ith some glutinous substance or plaster. 

PI.A'STKRER, s, [plastricr, Fr.] one who undertakes or 
professes plastering. 

PLASTIC, or PI.A'STICAL, a. [n-Xtemoc, Gr.j having the 
power of giving I'm in. 

PLASTO'Gil A PH V, s. [from n X«c«c and yit'ulao, Gr.] a 
counterfeit or false writing. 

PLA'STRON, s. | Fr.] a piece of leather stuffed, used by 
persons to receive the thrusts made in learning to fence. 

To PLAT, e. a. to weave; to make by texture. 

PLAT, s. [properly plot; plot, Sax.] a small piece of 
ground. 

PLATA, a large, rich, and populous town of Peril, in S. 
.America. It is the see of an archbishop. '1 he silver mines 
in its neighbourhood have been neglect, d since the discovery 
of those uf Potosi. Lat. 1‘J. Ib. S. Ion. tj.l. AO. \V. • 

PLA TA, a large river of S. America, that rises in the pro¬ 
vince of l.o/ Chareas, in Peru. It forms the S. homnlarv ot 
Brazil. Alter crossing Paraguay, it falls into the Atlantic be¬ 
tween the rapes of Si. Anthony and St. Mary : its nu.iilh is 
about LAO miles wide. 

PLATAN K, s. [platane, Fr. plalunns, Lat ] the plane-tree. 
PLATE, s. [plate, llelg.] a piece of metal heat, out into 
breadth. Wrought silver, from plain, Span. z\ small shal¬ 
low vessel on which meat is eaten, from plat, Fr. A term also 
used by our sportsmen of the turf. 

To PLATE, v. a. to cover with plates. To beat into thin 
pieces. 

PLATEN, s. among Printers, the flat part of the press, 
whereby the impression is made. 

PLATFORM, s. [plat, Fr. and form ] the sketch of any 
thing delineated on a plain surface. A place laid out after a 
model. The level place before a fortification. A scheme or 
plan. 

PLA'TIC Asrr.CT, in Astrology, is a rav of lig> I east funn 
one planet to another, not exactly, but within the orbit, nl 
its own light. 

PT.ATl'NA, *. a metallic substance, lately discovered, 
analogous to the perfect metals, and especially to gold, 
many of the properties of which it possesses ; and, in con- 
sei|uence of modern experiments, supposed to be itself a 
perfect metal. It has been ini potted from the Spanish West 
Indies. 

PLATONIC, a. something that, relates to Plato, Pis 
school, philosophy, opinions, or the like. Thus, Plutonic. 
Love denotes a pure spiritual affection, for which Plato was 
a great advocate, subsisting between the different sexes, ab¬ 
stracted from all carnal appetites, and regarding no other 
object but the mind and its beauties ; or, it is a sincere dis- 
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interested friendship between persons of the same sex, sub- 
stracted from any selfish views, regarding no other object than 
the person; if any such love or friendship has any foundation 
in nature. 

PLATOO N, s. [prloton, Fr.] a small square body of forty 
or fifty musketeers, drawn out of a battalion of foot, when they 
form the hollow square. 

PLATTER, s. a large dish made of wood or earth. 

PLAU DIT, PLAU'DITK, s. [from plandite, Lat. a demand 
of applause made by a player when he left the stage] applause. 
A shout. 

PLAUSIBILITY, s. [plausibilite, Fr.] superficial appear¬ 
ance of right. 

PLAU'SIBLE, a. [plausible, Fr. plausibilis, Lat.] such 
as gains approbation from its appearing true or right; spe¬ 
cious. 

PLAU'SIBLENESS, s. the quality of appearing true or 
right. 

PLAU'SIBl.Y, ad. in such a manner as to appear right. 

PLAU'SIVE, a. [from plmido, Lat.] applauding. Plausi¬ 
ble. A word not now in use. 

To PLAY, v. n. [plrgan, Sax.] to exercise in sports, plea¬ 
sures, or pastimes. To toy. To be dismissed from work. To 
deceive by an assumed character, used with upon. To game. 
To move wantonly. To act a part in a drama. To act or 
assume a character. To touch a musical instrument. To 
operate. Actively, to putinaction or motion; as, “ lie played 
his cannon the engines are played at a fire. To exhibit 
dramatically ; to pet form. 

PLAY, s. dismission from work. Amusement. A drama¬ 
tic performance. Game. Action. The act of touching or 
sounding a musical instrument. A state of agitation or mo¬ 
tion. Liberty of acting; swing; room for motion. 

ff.A'Y DAY, s. a day in which work is abstained from. 

Pft.-YYKR, s. one who performs on the stage. One en¬ 
gaged in gaming. An idler. A mimic. One who touches 
a musical instrument. 

PLA'YFEI.I.OW, s. a companion in anv sport or plav. 

PLA'YFUL, a. fond of sport or diversion. 

PLA'YGAAIE, s. play of children. 

PLA'YHOUSK, x. a house where dramatic pciformanecs 
are represented. 

PLA'YSOME, a. wanton; full of levity. 

PLA'YSOMF.NF.SS, s. wantonness; levity. 

PLA'YTllING, s. a toy, or thing to play with. 

PLA YWRIGHT, s. a writer of plays. 

PLEA, s. [plaid, old Fr ] the art. or form of pleading. Any 
thing urged in defence, excuse, or vindication. 

To PLEACH, v. a. [plesser, Fr.] to bend or interweave. 
Obsolete. 

To PLEAD, v. n. [plaider, Fr.] to argue before a court of 
justice. To speak for or against. Actively, to defend ; to 
allege in favour or argument; to offer as an excuse. 

PLE'ADABLE, a. capable to lie alleged in plea. 

PLE'ADER,x. [plaideur, Ft.] one who argues in a court 
of justice. One who speaks for or against. 

PLE'ADING, s. act or form of pleading. 

PLE'ASANCE, s. [plaisanve, Fr.] gaiety or merriment. 
Obsolete. 

PLE'ASANT, a. [plaisant, Fr.] giving delight. Grate¬ 
ful to the senses. Good humoured. Gay or lively. Tri¬ 
fling, or more apt to make a person smile than to produce con¬ 
viction. 

PLE'ASANTLY, ad. in such a manner as to give delight. 
In good humour. Lightly, or ludicrously. 

PLEASANTNESS, s. the quality which excites delight, 
gaiety, or pleasure. 


PI.F/ASANTllY, s. [plaisantcne, Fr.] gaiety. A sprightly 
expression; lively talk. 

To PLEASE, v. a. [pluire, Fr.] to delight, gratify, humour, 
satisfy, or content. To be plcasid, is usi d to imply to like, < r 
to content. To gain approbation. Ncuti 1 1 y, to give pleasnie , 
to gain approbation ; to like, to chase. Svmis. It is ti e 
air and behaviour that renders phasing ; good s> use and good 
humour, that renders agreeable. 

PLK'ASKR, s. one that pleases. 

PLK'AS'EMAN, s. a picLthank ; an officious fellow. 

PLEASINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to give satisfac¬ 
tion or delight. 

PLEASINGNESS, s. the quality of giving delight. 

PLEASURABLE, a. affording delight. 

PLEASURE, s. [ plaisir, IT. | the delight which arises in 
the mind from contemplation, or enjoyment of something 
agreeable. Gratification of the passions or senses. Approba¬ 
tion. The, dictates of the will. Choice. 

To PLEASE UK, v. a. to please or gratify. An inelegant 
word. 

PI.EBETAN, s. \]ihL iiui, l-'r. plebeius, Lat.J one of the 
common or lower order. 

PLEBEIAN, a. consisting of mean p< ople; popular. Vul¬ 
gar; low. 

PLEDGE, x. [pit ige, Fr.] any thing given by way of secu¬ 
rity; a pawn ; gage. A study ; h.iil; hostage. 

To PLEDGE, v. a. \pliiyrr, Fr.] to give as a security. 
To invite to drink, by accepting the mp or lualth ufti r 
another. 

PLF.'DGET, s. [pingplic, Lelg .] a small mass ol lint mid 
for wounds. 

PLEI ADS, or PLEI ADES, s. [-Atnb'ir, Gr.] in \-tm- 
noinv, all assemblage of Seven stars in the neck nl the uoili.- 
ern constellation Taurus. 

PI.ENAIULY, ad. in a full or complete manner. 

PLENARY, a. [from plains, l.al.j full or eompli tc. 

PLE NI LL'NARY, «. [from plcnduuinm. Lat.] peiluining to 
the full im.nn. 

PLE NII.UNK, s. a full moon. 

PLE’NI POTENCE, s, [plains anil pot< ntia, L.it.j fuiu. <s 
of power. 

PLENIPOTENT, a. [plenijvtens, lat.] invested with full 
power. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY, x. m \plruipoft nlmin. Fr.] one in¬ 
vested with discretionary or full power. 

P LEM ST, s. [from pirn us, Lat.] one that denies a v.ieuam, 
or holds that all space is occupied by matter. 

PLE'NITUDE, s. [plenitude, Lat.] fulness, opposed to 
emptiness. Repletion. Exuberance. Abundance, or excess. 
Completeness. 

PLF.NITFDINA'UIAN, s. one who allows no raci'inn to 
exist, in nature. 

PLENTEOUS, a. abounding; copious; in large quantities. 
Fruitful. 

PLENTEOUSLY, ad. copiously; abundantly; exuberant¬ 
ly; plentifully. 

P LENT EG US N ESS, s. fruitfulness. The quality of 
abounding. 

PLENTIFUL, a. copious; abounding; in largequantitif s. 
Fruitful. 

PLENTIFULLY, ad. in a copious or abundant manner. 

PLK'NTIFULNESS, s. the slate of being plentiful; 
abundance : fertility. 

PLENTY, s. [from plenas, Lat.] a state in which every 
want may be supplied. Fruit fulness. Johnson observes, that 
this word is sometimes used as an adjective, lint improperly, 
as, “ If reasons were as plenty as blackberries. A. 
8 T 
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Synox. By plenty is understood enough tnd some little to 
spire; by abundance, more than enough. 

PJ.E'ONASM, s. [plconusmus, Lat. n\i6rwrpa, Gr.] in 
Rhetoric, a figure in which more words are used than are ne¬ 
cessary ; as, “ I saw it with my own eyes." 

PLERO'TICS, s. [from jrXi/(iwn»oc, Gr.] in Medicine, a kind 
of remedies that are healing, or that fill up the flesh ; other¬ 
wise called incarnatives, and sarcotics. 

PLETHORA, or PLETHORY, s. [irXij&ipr., Gr.] the state 
in which the vessels are fuller of laudable blood and humours 
than is agreeable to a natural state of health. 

PLETHORETIC, PJ.KTHOTHC, a. [irXijflwpumc, Gr.] 
having a full habit. 

PI. E'VIN, s. [plcuvine, l’r.] in Law, a warrant of assur¬ 
ance; a pledge. 

PJ. EU UA, s. [jrXfvpu, Gr.| in Anatomy, a smooth, ro¬ 
bust, and tense membrane, adhering to the ribs, and to the in¬ 
tercostal muscles, whose structure resembles two sacks, one 
of which surrounds one side of the thorax, and the other the 
other side, and each of them contains one of the two lobes of 
the lungs. 

l’LEU RISY, s. [plcuresic, Fr. irXfupiric, Gr.] a violent pain 
in the side, attended with an acute fever, a cough, and difficulty 
of breathing. 

PLEUR ITIC, PLEUHFTICAL, a. [rrXfepimiV, Gr.] dis¬ 
eased with a pleurisy. 

PLI'.HII.E, a. (pliable , Ft.] easy to be bent, or prevailed 
upon; flexible. 

PLF'AHLENESS, s. easiness to lie bent. 

Pf.FANCY, s. the quality of being easily bent. 

PLI'ANT, a. [pliant, Fr.] bending. Easy to take a form. 
Compliant, or easily persuaded. 

PLFANTNF.SS, s. flexibility; toughness. 

PL1CATURE, PLICATION, s. [plicatimt, I.at.] fold; 
double. 

PITERS, s. on instrument by which any thing is held in 
order to bend it. 

To PLIGHT, v. a. [ plieb/an, Relg.] to pledge, or give as 
surety. To braid or weave, from pin t i, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and pliylit, p!ci(jht, or plait, a fold. 

PLIGHT, s. [pliltt. Sax.] condition or state. Good case. 

A pledge. A fold, double, plait. 

PLTMPTQN, a town of Devonshire, 7 miles E. of Ply¬ 
mouth, with a market on Saturday. It is ‘211 miles W. by S, 
of London. Population nearly 3,000- 

PLINTH, s. [jrXietfoc, Gr.] in Architecture, the square 
member which serves as a foundation to the base of a 
pillar. 

PJ.O'CE, plo-kc, s. [ttAo/.!/, Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, in 
which a worii, by way of emphasis, is so separated, that it 
expresses not only the thing signified, but also the (juality of 
it; as, my horse is a horse indeed. 

To PLOD, v. a. [ ploeyhrn, I’elg.] to labour ; to toil, or 
labour bard. To study closi Iv and in a dull manner. 

PI.O'DDER, s. a dull, heavy, and laboiious man or 
student. 

PLOT, s. [plot. Sax.] a small extent of ground. A planta¬ 
tion laid out. A form or plan. A conspiracy or secret de¬ 
sign formed against another, from eomplot, Fr. The intrigue 
of a play. A stratagem. Contrivance. 

To PLOT, v. ». to form schemes against another. To con¬ 
trive. To scheme. 

PLOTTER, if. a conspirator; contriver. 

1‘LO'VER, s. [pluvier, Fr.] the same with the lapwing. 
PLOUGH, plou, s. [ploy, Sax and Dan.] an instrument 
used in husbandry, to cut furrows in the ground to receive 
the seed. Also a kind of plane. A name sometimes given 


to the seven bright stars in the constellation of the Great Bear, 
011 account of the great resemblance to the agricultural instru¬ 
ment so called. 

To PLOUGH, or PLOW, v. a. to turn up the ground in 
furrows by a plough. To cut or divide, applied to Navigation. 
To tear in furrows. 

PLOU GHBOY, s. a boy that follows the plough ; a coarse 
ignorant boy. 

PLOU'GHKR, s. one who plows or cultivates ground. 
PLOUGHMAN, s. one who attends or uses the plough. 
A gross ignorant rustic. A strong laborious man. 

PLOUGHSHARE, s. that piece of iron which immediately 
follows the coulter. 

PLO W MOjN DAY, s. the Monday after Twelfth-day, when 
our northern ploughmen draw a plough from door to door, and 
beg money to drink. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ploccian, Sax.] to pull with nimbleness 
and force. To strip of feathers, applied to fowls. To pluck 
up a heart or spirit, signifies to assume courage. 

PLUCK, s. a tpiick and forcible, pull. Also the heart, 
liver, and lights of an animal, from pluyhk, Erse. 

PI.U'CKKR, s. oue that plucks. 

PLUG, s. j pluyy, Swell, pluyyhe, Belg.] a stopple, or any 
thing driven by force into anotlu r. 

To PLUG, e. a. to stop with a plug. 

PLUM, s. [p/a in, Sax. sometimes written plumb, but im¬ 
properly] a roundish fruit, whose skin is covered with a fine 
dust or bloom, and includes a stone; the species arc 32. 

A raisin or grape tail'd. In City cant, the sum ot 100,000 
pounds. 

PLU'MAGE, [plumayv, Fr.] feathers. 

PLUMB, s. [ plumbum, I.at. plomb, Fr.] a plummet or piece 
of lead let down at the end of a line. 

PLUMB, ad. straight down; perpendicular to the ho¬ 
rizon. 

To PLUMB, v. a. to sound or search by a line with a 
weight at its end. To regulate or measure any work by a 
line. 

PLU'MBER, s. [plombicr, Fr.] one who manufactures or 
works upon lead. 

PLU MBERY, .?. works of lead ; the manufactures of a 
plumber. Commonly spelt phimmcry. 

PLU'MCAKK, .v. a cake with raisins in it. 

PLUME, s. [ plume, Fr. pin tun, J.at.] the. feather of a bird. 

A set of feathers worn as an ornament. Figuratively, pride. 

A token of honour, or prize. 

To PLUME, v. a. to pick, cleanse, and adjust the feathers. 

To strip of feathers, from plumer, Fr. Figuratively, to strip 
or plunder. To place as a plume. To adorn with a plume. 

To pride one’s self in any thing. 

PI.U'MEALUM, s. [alumen plumosum, Lat.] a kind of as¬ 
bestos. 

PLUMl'GEROUS, a. [from pluma and yero, I.at.] having 
feathers ; feathered. 

Pl.U'MIPF.DK, s. [from pluma and prs, Lat.[ a fowl that 
has feathers on its feet. 

Pl.U'MMET, s. [from plumb ] a weight of lend on a string, 
by which depths are measured, and straightness and perpendi¬ 
cularity is determined. Any weight. 

PLUMO SITY, s. the state of having feathers. 

PLU'MOUS, a. [plumosiis, Lat.] feathery; resembling 
feathers. 

PLUMP, a. sleek; full of flesh; somewhat fat. 

PLUMP, s. a cluster; several joined in one mass. 

PLUMP, ad. with a sudden fall. 

To PLUMP, t>. a. to fatten, swell, or make large. Neu- 
terly, to fall like lead or a stone into water. 
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Pl.U'MI'ER, v something held in the mouth to swell out 
the f lieeks. 

PLUM PNESS, s. fulness ; the state of being fleshy, fat, 
or in good ease. 

PLUMPU'DDING, s. a pudding made with plums. 

PLU'MY, a. [from pluma, hat.") covered with feathers. 

To PLUNDER, r>. a. [plumlrreu, Brig.] to deprive a per¬ 
son of his property, either as an enemy in war, eras a thief. 

Pl.U'NDElt, s. pillage; spoils gotten in war. 

PLU'NDKitKIt, s. one who takes away the property of an¬ 
other, as an enemy in war, or as a thief. 

To PLUNGE, v. a. [ ptompr , Er.] to force suddenly under 
water or in any liquor. To put suddenly into a different state. 
Neuterlv, to sink suddenly into water; to fall or rush into any 
hazard or distress. 

PLUNGE, s. the aet of putting or sinking under water. 
Difficulty; distress. 

PLU'NG EU, s. one that plunges; a diver. 

Pl.U'NKET, s. a kind of blue colour. 

PLU'ltAL, a. [ phirahs, l.at.] implying more than one. In 
Grammar, a variation of a noun, by which it signifies, in English 
and modern languages, more, than one. 

PLU RALIST, s. \pluriilii.li', Er.] one that holds more than 
one ecclesiastical benefice with cure of souls. 

PLURA LITY, s. [plurnlUr, Fr.j the state of being or hav¬ 
ing a greater number. A number more than one. More than 
one ecclesiastical living. A majority. 

PI.U'RAI.LY, url. in a sense implying more than one. 

PLU'RIES, s. a writ issued out after two former writs that 
had no effect. 

PLUS, x. [I.at.] in Algebra, is a character marked thus +, 
used for the sign of addition. 

PLUSH, s. [ peltidie, Er.] a kind of shaggy cloth or silk. 

” PI.U'VIAL, PI.U'VIOUS, a. [from pluvia , Lat.] rainy; re¬ 
lating *o rain. 

PLU'VLVL, s. [phirial, Er.] a priest’s cope. 

To PLY, u. n. \pliui, old Relg.] to work at any thing with 
diligence and assiduity. To employ with diligence. To prac¬ 
tise diligently. To solicit importunately. Neuterlv, to work 
or offer service. To go in basic. To busy one’s self. To 
bend, from plicr, Er. 

PLY, x. a bout, turn, form, cast, or bias. A plait or fold. 

PLY'MOUTll, a large sea-port of Devonshire, and one 
of the chief naval magazines in the kingdom, owing to its 
excellent harbour, which is capable of containing safely 
1000 sail. It lias a population of 31,370, and sends two 
representatives to the parliament. There are, pmnerlv 
speaking, however, three harbours, viz. Cutwater, Sutton 
Pool, and Ilamoaze. The first is the mouth of the Plym, 
and affords a safe, and commodious harbour for merchant 
ships, but is seldom entered by ships of war. The second 
is frequented by merchant ships only, and is almost sur¬ 
rounded by the. houses of the town. The third inlet, which 
is the mouth of the Tamar, is the harbour for the reception 
of the British navy. The Breakwater, a vast undertaking, to 
restrain the force of the sea, was completed by Rennie, at the 
expence of a million of money. Plymouth is defended by a 
fort on St. Nicholas Island, and other forts, mounted with near 
300 guns, and particularly by a citadel, called the Haw, which 
overlooks the town, and is a good land mark for mariners. 
Thk Dock is a separate, town, now called Dcvonport, two 
miles up the Hamoazc, larger than Plymouth itself; popu¬ 
lation 34,883; elects 2 members. Here are docks built in 
the reign of William III.; with others, built since, hewn 
out of a mine of slate, and lined with Portland stone. It has 
a good pilchard fishery, drives a considerable trade to the 
Straits, and to Newfoundland, and is seated between the 


mouths of the rivers Plym and Tamar, 43 miles S. W. of 

Kxeter. It is 210 miles W. by S. of I.. Lat. .SO. 

22. N. Ion. 4. 10. W. Markets on Momlav, Tiusday, and 
Saturday. 

PLY'NLYMMON HILL, a vast and h>fiv mount.mi of 
Wales, partly in Montgomeryshire, and paiily m Cardigan¬ 
shire. The Severn, the Wye, and other rims, lime their 
source in this mountain. 

PNEUMATIC, PNEUMA'TICAL, u. [mue/m-imr, Or.] 
moved by the wind; belonging to the wind. 

PNEUMATICS, s. [»/ mivpurm), Gr.] a brainh of me¬ 
chanics, which comprehends tlu* doctiiuc or laws a< muling 
to which air is condensed, rarefied, or gravitates. In the 
schools, the doctrine of spirits. 

PNKUM ATO'CEI.E, s. [in iqm and G/Ai/, Gr.] a wind rup¬ 
ture in the scrotum. 

PNKUMATO LOGY, x. [mivpu and buyoc, Gr. j the doc¬ 
trine of spiritual existence. 

PNEUMATOSIS, x. [iri iupi'irioiru , Gr.] the generation of 
animal spirits, which is performed in the cortical substance of 
the brain. 

PO, anciently T'riilauns, a large river of Italy, which rises 
at Mount Viso on the confines of Duiiphiny. It runs through 
a very extensive teuitorv, and as it n-nius several smaller 
rivers, which descend from the Alps, in its course, it lirqucutly 
overflows its banks, and does a great deal of mischief. The 
Po discharges itself into the Gulf of Venice by four different 
mouths. 

To POACH, v. n. [from au/s piiihrs, Er. j to boil slightly or 
in the shell. To stab, kill, or pierce; from purlin-, to pierce. 
Er. Neuterlv, to steal game, tiom porhc, a bag, Er. 

P< t'ACIIEK , x. one who steals game. 

PO'ACIIINKXS, x. marshiness; dampness. A rant word. 

PO ACHY, a. damp; marshy. 

l’OCK, x. [poem, Sax.] a pustule raised by the small-pn\. 

POCKET, x. [poem, Sax. poelut, Er.] a small bag sewn) 
to. or worn on, the inside of clothes. 

To POCKET, v. a. [ pvrliilir , Er.] to put in the pork't. 
To pm-It 1 1 up, is to connive at ; to do any thing elandcslmelv. 

POCKETBOOK, s. a hook carried in the pocket, and usnl 
ill taking minutes or memorandums. 

POCKKTC.LASS, s. a portable looking-glass. 

PO'CKIIOI.E, x. a pit. or scar made by the small-pox. 

PO'CKINKSS, x. the quality of being alU-cled with the pox. 

PO'CKLISUTO .V, a town in the li. Riding of Yurkshiie, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is 208 miles N. by SV. if 
London, and 14 E. of York. Populasion 22ti.">. 

POCKY, it. affected with the pox. 

PO'CULENT, a. [tiom pondum, Lat.] fit for rhink. 

POD, s. [from bode, horde, a little house, Brig, according to 
Skinner] the capsule or case of seeds. 

PODAGRA, x. [podagra, Lat. iroiiiypa, Gr.] in Mcdicint, 
the gout in the feet. 

PO'DAGRICAL, a. [from podagra, Lat. vouiy furor, Gr.| 
afflicted with the gout; gouty ; relating to the gout. 

PODGE, x. a puddle ; a plash. 

PO EM, x. [ permit, Lat. rroiy/ia, Gr.] the woik or composi¬ 
tion of a poet. 

PO'ESY, x. [ pui'sis , Lat. irnii/irir, Gr.] the. art of writing m 
verse. A short conceit engraved on a ring, anti then pro¬ 
nounced j ni z p. 

PO'ET, x. [jiorlu, Lat. Troo/ri/t, Gr.] an author who invents 
or composes in verso. 

POETA STER, .v. [Lat.] an ignorant pretender to poetry. 

PO ETESS, x. a woman who composes or writes in vuse. 

POETIC, POETICAL, a. [poetit/ue, Er. pot-linn, I ..f. 
voi>)TiKvt, Gr.] expressed in verse; having all the bain.v.uy 
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of utimbers anti fertility of invention that constitute a poet or 
poem. 

POETICALLY, ad. with all the harmony of numbers ami 
fertility of invention that constitute a poem or poet. 

To POKITZE, v. n. [ poet her, Fr.] to write like a port. 

PO'ETRY, s. [pui : tria, Lnt. mm'iTpui, Gr.j the art of com¬ 
posing pieers in verse. Pieces in verse. 

POlVTIEllS , or Rentiers, an ancient town of France, the 
capital of Poietou. It has four abbeys, a mint, and an uni¬ 
versity famous for law. Near this town Edward the Black 
Prince gained a decisive victoiy over the French, taking king 
John and his sou Philip prisoners, in lli.jti, whom he after¬ 
wards brought over into England. It is 52 miles S. W. of 
Tours, Eat. -1(1. ,‘55. N r . Ion. (.). ‘25. F.. 

POI'ONANCY, poi-nan-cv, s. sharpness. The power of 
raising a biting sensation in the palate. Asperity, or the 
power of irritating, ‘applied to writings. 

POI'GNANT, n. [poijnant, Fr.] sharp, applied to taste. 
Severe. Satirical; keen, applied to writings. 

POINT, s. [point, Fr. punctnm, Lat.j the sharp end of any 
instrument. A string with a tag at the end. An headland 
or promontory. The sting of an epigram. In Mathematics, 
ideal quantity without breadth, thickness, or extension, 
pointing out the exact termination of lines, iVc. without oc¬ 
cupying any part of them. A moment, applied to time. A 
part required of time or space; a critical moment. Degree or 
state. One of the degrees into which the horizon or mari¬ 
ner’s compass is divided. A particular place to which any 
thing is directed. Respect or regard. An aim, or the act of 
aiming or striking. The object of a person’s wish or action. 
A particular instance or example. A single position or as¬ 
sertion. A note or tunc. “ A point of war.” Shu’,. Point 
Hunk, directly, alluding to an arrow’s being shot to the point 
titan I/, or white mask. A mark used to distinguish the divi- 
sn ns of a discourse, thus, (.) A punctilio or nicety. 

To POINT, v.a. to forge or grind to a sharp end or point. 
'1 o direct towards an object. To direct the eye or notice. To 
shew by directing the linger towards an object. To direct to¬ 
wards a place, from pointer, Fr. To distinguish words or 
sentences by marks or stops. Ncuterly, to note with the 
huger; to indicate, as dogs do to sportsmen; to shew dis¬ 
tinctly. 

POl'NTAL, or Pistu., s. a pait of a flower, composed 
i f the seedbud, the shaft, and the summit. Look into the 
blossom of a plum or cherry, and in the centre you will see 
the poiutal surrounded by chives or stamina. In the blossom 
of the apple or pear, you will perceive live pointuls in the. 
centre. In the dead net lie you will find the poiutal covered 
by the upper lip of the blossom, and forked at the top. In 
the centre of the blossom of the white lily, the poiutal stands 
surrounded by six chives. The seed-hud, or gertnen, which 
u the lower part of the poiutal of this flower, is long, cylin- 
diical, and marked with six furrows. Next above this 
part is the shaft, or style, which is long and cylindrical, and 
at the top of the poiutal is the summit or stigma, which is 
thick and triangular. 

PO'INTF.D, part, sharp at the cud. F.pigrammatical, or 
abounding in wit. 

POINTEDLY, ad. in a pointed manner. 

POINTED NESS, s. sharpness; pickedncss with asperity; 
cpigrammatical smartness. 

PO'NTEL, s. any thing on a point. 

POI'NTER, s. any thing used to shew or direct with. A 
dog that discovers game to sportsmen. In the plural, applied 
to those two bright stars in the back of the Great Bear, marked 
by Bayer u and /3, whose direction is to the polar star, whence 
their name. 


POINTLESS, a. blunt; not sharp; obtuse. Dull. 

POISE. See Poize. 

POISON, s. [poison, Fr.] in Medicine, an animal, vege¬ 
table, or mineral body, which destroys life though taken in 
small quantities. Venom. Any thing infectious or malig¬ 
nant. 

To POI'SON, v. a. to kill with any mineral, animal, or vege¬ 
table substance. To corrupt or taint. 

POl’SONER, s. one who poisons; a corrupter. 

POISONOUS, a. destructive, pernicious; having the qua¬ 
lities of poison. 

POl'SONOUSLY, ad. venomously. 

POl'SONOUSNESS, s. the quality of being poisonous; 
venomousness. 

POI'TBEL, s. [poictrel, Fr. pettorale, Ital.] armour for the 
breast. A graving tool. 

POIZE, s. [poids, Fr.] weight, force, or tendency towards 
the centre. Balance, or live state of a balance, in which both 
scales continue even. A regulating power. 

To POIZE, r. a. [peser, Fr.] to balance or hold in equi- 
librio. To counterbalance. To oppress with weight, followed 
by down. 

POKE, s. [see Pocket] a pocket or small bag. 

To POKE, v. a. [from point, Swed.j to feel in the dark. To 
search for any thing with a long instrument. 

PO'KER, s. an iron bar to stir fires with. 

PO'LACRE, s. a ship with three masts, usually navigated 
in the Levant, and other parts of the Mediterranean. 

PO’LA KD, a country of Europe, bounded on the W. by 
the Baltic Sea, Brandenburgh, and Silesia; on the S.by Hun¬ 
gary, Transilvania, and Moldavia; and on the N. by Prussia, 
Coiirlaud, Livonia, and Russia. The government of Poland 
was monarchical and aristocratical; and the affairs of the 
kingdom were for some years in a very distracted situation. 
Various disturbances took place soon after the eleetij”. of 
the late king Stanislaus, in the year 1764, and almost a 
civil war, which was the occasion of introducing the troops 
of Russia, Prussia, and- Austria. The partition of Poland 
was fust projected by the king of Prussia. Polish, or Wes¬ 
tern Prussia, bad long been an object of his ambition; it lay 
between his German dominions and Eastern Prussia, and, 
while possessed by the Poles, out off’, at their will, all com¬ 
munication between them. By political management he 
brought over Russia and Austria to his scheme. By the first 
dismemberment, in 1772, the portion taken by Russia was 
the largest, the Austrian the most populous, and the Prus¬ 
sian the most commercial. The population of the whole 
amounts to near five millions of souls. Western Prussia was 
the greatest loss to Poland, as the navigation of the Vistula 
was made to depend entirely on the king of Prussia. In the 
year 179.’!, a second partition took place. Some attempts 
were made by a few patriotic noblemen to deliver their 
country from its oppressors, and they were at first suc¬ 
cessful; but their commander, the brave Kosciusko, being 
taken prisoner, and his army defeated, no further efforts were 
made. Kosciusko was carried to Russia, and kept in prison 
until the emperor Paul came to the throne, when he was 
liberated, and arrived in England in 1797, from whence, 
after a very short stay, he sailed for America. The king of 
Poland resigned his crown at Grodno, in the year 1795. 
After that the country underwent a farther partition, till 
it was entirely swallowed up by the rapacity of the dividers 
of the spoil. Poland therefore remained a country indeed, 
but no nation; and the indignant Pole, in reviewing its 
past history and present state, might exclaim with a sigh, 
“ Such things were." In 1806 the French obtained posses¬ 
sion of the Prussian part of Poland, and by the treaty of Tilsit 
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ft was given to Saxony, as the duchy of Warsaw. In 1815, 
the congress of Vienna united it to the empire of Russia, 
and the emperor took the title of king of Poland. In 1830, 
the Russian garrison was driven from Warsaw l>y an insur¬ 
rection of the Poles, who took arms and appointed prince 
Czartoryski president of a national government. In nume¬ 
rous engagements the Poles were decidedly successful, and 
they only wanted unanimity in their councils to have estab¬ 
lished their independence. Failing in that, they fell victims 
to corruption, treachery, and force ; and by the 12th Sept. 
1«31, the Poles were again subjected to Russian tyranny. 
Thousands of land proprietors have been sent, to Siberia, and 
means have been taken to extirpate the Poles, and to root out 
their language and name from Europe The soul is fertile in 
corn, and there are mines of lead and iron. There are uni¬ 
versities at Cracow, Wilna, and Koningsburgh. Principal 
rivers, the Niepcr, Vistula, Bug, Niemcn, Neister, and Bog. 
Cracow contains (51,003 inhabitants; Warsaw, 125,000. 

PO LAR, a. [ polaris, Lat.] found near the pole ; lying near 
the pole; relating to the pole. 

POLA'RITY, s. tendency towards the pole. 

POLE, s. [from pnliis, Lat .pole, Fr.] the extremity of the 
axis of tin; earth; either of tlie points on which the world 
or any of the planets turn. A long stall - , from pnlus, Lat. 
A tall piece of timber driven into the ground. A measure 
containing live yards and an half. An instrument of mea¬ 
suring. 

To POLE, v. a. to furnisli with poles. 

PO’LEAXE, s. an axe fixed to a long pole. 

PO'LF.OAT, s. [or Polish cut, so called from their abounding 
in Poland] a kind of wild cut remarkable for slinking. 

POl.F.I)AVY, s. a sort ofcoar.se cloth. 

POLEMIC, POLEMICAL, a. [voXcpiKoc, Gr.] controver¬ 
sial ; relating to dispute. 

POLEMIC, s. [from miXr piKtn;, Gr.] a disputant. 

POLE'MOSCOPE, s. [from iroXipoi; and tncmriui, Gr.] in 
Optics, is a kind of crooked or oblique perspective glass, 
contrived for seeing objects that do not lie directly before the 
eye. 

PO’LESTAR, s. a star of the third magnitude, situated at 
the extremity of the tail of the Little Bear, very near the north 
pole of the heavens; whence its name. Figuratively, any 
guide or director. 

POLl'CE, po-lcese, s. [Fr.] the regulation or government of 
a city or country, as far as it respects the inhabitants. 

POLI CED, a. regulated or formed into a society. 

PO LICY, s. [ politio, Lat. iroAirn'ci, Gr.] the art of govern¬ 
ment. as it respects foreign powers. Prudence in the manage¬ 
ment. of affairs; a stratagem. A warrant for money in the 
public funds, from polifit, Span. An instrument or paper 
signed by any single person or company to indemnify Irom 
losses by sea or fire. 

ToPO'LISII, v. a. [polio, Lat. polir, Fr.] to smooth by 
rubbing. To make elegant or well behaved, applied to man¬ 
ners. To make perfect, complete, or elegant. Neuterly, to 
answer to the act of polishing; to receive a gloss. 

PO LISH, s. a gloss made by rubbing. Elegance, applied 
to manners. 

PO'LISHABLE, a. capable of being polished. 

PO LISHER, s. the person or instrument that makes smooth 
or gives a gloss. 

POLITE, a. [politns, Lat.] glossy; smooth; also neat, 
well-behaved, genteel. 

POLITELY, ad. in an elegant or well-bred manner. 

POLITENESS, s. the quality of behaving with elegant com¬ 
plaisance. 

PO LITIC, a. [ToXim 'ic, Gr.] civil; in this sense political 


is generally used, excoping when we say the body politic. 
Prudent. Artful; cunning. 

POLITICAL, a. [toXit-ikoc, Gr.] relating to the public ad¬ 
ministration of affairs. Cunning. 

POLI TICALLY, ad. with relation to public administration. 
Artfully ; politicly. 

POLITICA'STER, s. a petty ignorant pretender to poli¬ 
ties. 

POI.ITl'CIAN, s. [politirii.n, Fr.] one skilled in government, 
or in the. interests of the various states of the woild. One of 
artifice or deep contrivance. 

PO LITICLY, ut/. artfully, cunningly. 

PO’I.ITICS, s. [pohliijiic, l'r. (/ iroXiTtKij, Gr.] the art of go¬ 
verning and well-regulating states. 

PO LITE RE, s. [Fr.] the gloss given by polishing. 

PO'Ll’l \, s. [iro.Xiriia or TToXirti)/, Gr. j ;t form of govern¬ 
ment; a civil institution. 

POI.L, s. [ pulh ■ or pul, tlie top, Belg ] the head ; the back 
part of the head. A list of prisons or In ads. A fish, gene¬ 
rally called a chub or eheviii. 

To POI.L, r. it. to lop tlir tops of trees. To pull oft’hair 
from the head; to clip short. To mow or crop. To plunder. 
To take a list or register of persons. To cnUr one’s name in 
a list or register at. an election, as a voter. 

PO LLARD, s. a tree lopped. A clipped coin. The chub- 
fish. 

PO LLEN, s. the impregnating powder or nn al on the tips 
of the stamina of flowers. A kind of tine bran. 

PO I.LEVGER, s. brushwood. 

PO LLER, s. a plunderer. One that enters his name as a 
voter ret an election. 

PO'I.LEVIL, s. in Farriery, a large swelling, inflammation, 
or inipostluinie, on the horse’s poll, or nape of the neck, just 
between the ears towards the mane. 

PO'LI.OCK, s. a kind offish. 

To POLLUTE, v. a. [polliio, L it.] to render unclean, in a 
religious sense ; to defile. To taint with guilt. To corrupt 
by some had mixture. 

POLLUTED NESS, s. defilement; the state of being pol¬ 
luted. 

POLLUTER, s. one that pollutes ; a defiler. 

Pollution, s. [pollution, Fr. poiiutio, i.at.] tin* act of 
profaning any holy thing or place by some indecency. The 
state of being defiled. 

POLTRO'X, s. a person who is afraid of danger. A das¬ 
tardly coward. 

POLY, s. [poliurn, I/at.] an herb. 

PO'LY, n. \tto\ii, Gr.] a prefix often found in compound 
words, signifying many. 

POl,YACO USTIC, a. [iroXiig and iico-iKor, Gr.] that mul¬ 
tiplies or magnifies sounds. 

POLYA'PROX, s. a solid figure with many sides. 

POLYA'NTIIOS, s. and ii.lhc, Gr.] a plant. 

POLYE'DRICAL, POLYKDROUS, «. [jroAwq.oc, from 
TriiXey and iVpci, Gr.] having many sides. 

POLYGAMIST, s. [rruXuyn/uic, Gr.] one who has more 
than one wife at once. 

POLY GAMY, s. [iroAvy aplu, Gr.] the state of having more 
wives than one at once. 

PO LYGLOT, a. [miXiiyXioiriroc Or 7roXuyXii>rroe, Gr.] having- 
many languages. Among Divines and Critics, chiefly denotes 
a biblc printed in several languages. 

PO LYGON, s. [rroXvt- and y«»mi, Gr.] a figure of many 
angles. 

POLYGONAL, a. [iroXvyiowir, Gr.] having many angles. 

PO LYGRAM, s. [iroAuc and ypuppi), Gr.] a figure consist¬ 
ing of a great number of lines. 

8 U 
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POLY'GRAPIIY, s. [a-nXvypu^oc. Gr.] the art of writing in 

several unusual maimers or ciphers. 

POLY LOGY, s. [woAvXoym, Or.] talkativeness. 
POJ.Y'MATHY, s. [irn\vfia$(ia., or iraXupaSia, Gr.] tlie 

knowledge of many arts and sciences; also an acquaintance 
with many different subjects. 

POLYPETALOUS, a. (from voXvt and riraXov, Gr.] having 
many petals or flower leaves. 

POLY'PHONISM, s. [ireAvc and <f>uiv>), Gr.] multiplicity of 
sound. 

POLY'PODY, s. [jroXujruaov, Gr. polypodium, Lat.J a genus 
of plants : there are fourteen British species. 

PO'LYPOUS, a. [7roXiir«c, from woXvg and rroCc, Gr.] of the 
nature of a polypus ; having many feet or roots. 

POLYPUS, s. [from ttoXuwhc, Gr.) any thing with many 
roots or feet, In Medicine, a tough concretion of gruiuous 
blood in the heart or arteries. A swelling in the nostrils, in 
Natural History, an animal with many feet, approaching very 
near to a vegetable, which when cut into pieces, by growth 
supplies every part with those members it wants to make it a 
complete animal. 

PO'LYSCOPE, s. [from iroAvc and crkwtw, Gr.] a multiply¬ 
ing glass. 

POLYSPAST, s. [polyspaste, Fr.] a machine consisting of 
many pallies. 

PO'LYSPERM, s. [toXuc and triripjta, Gr.] a botanical term; 
any tree’s fruit containing many seeds. 

POLYSPE'RMOUS, «. [from roXug and iririppn, Gr.] 
Those plants are thus called which have more than four seeds 
succeeding each flower, and this without any certain order or 
number. 

POLYSYLLABIC, POLYSYLLA'BICAL, a. [from ™Ai c 
and nri>XXn/3»), Gr.] having ninny syllables. 

polysyllable, s. [irox«(rwxxu/5oc, from mxvg and 

ouXXaflii, Gr.) a word consisting of many syllables. 

POLYSYNDETON, s. [roXvirvyoeruv, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
figure by which a copulative is often repeated. 

POLYTHEISM, (by some accented on the penultima) r. 

' to\vc and Gr.) the belief of many gods. 

POLYT/IETST ,[iroXvg and (hoc, Gr.J one that holds plu¬ 
rality of gods. 

PO'MACE, s. [pomnccum, Lat.] the dross of cider press¬ 
ings. 

POMA'CEOUS, a. [from pomum, Lat.] consisting of 
apples. 

l’O MADE, s. [pomade, Fr. pomado, Ital.] a fragrant oint¬ 
ment. 

PO'MANDER, s. [pomme d'ambre, Fr.] a sweet ball. A 
] erfumrd ball or powder. 

POMATUM, s. [Lat. from pomum, Lat. an apple] an oint¬ 
ment so called from its formerly having apples as one of its 
ingredients. 

To POME, v. n. [pommer, Fr.] to grow to a round head 
like an apple. 

POMKCl'TRON, s. a citron apple. 

POMEGRA'NATE, s. [pomum granatum,. Lat.] a fruit so 
called from the grains or seeds with which it abounds. 

POMER/VNIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on 
the N. by the Baltic Sea, on the E. by Prussia and Poland, 
on the S. by the marche of Brandenburgh; and on the W. 
by the duchy of Mccklenburgh; one purt belongs to the 
king of Prussia, and the other was ceded by Sweden to Den¬ 
mark, in 1814, as part of the compensation for Norway. 
The air is cold, but the soil abounds in pastures and corn, 
of which much is sent to foreign countries. It is a flat 
country, containing lakes and forests, and has several 


good harbours, particularly Stettin and Stralsund; about 2.'10 
miles in length, and 75 in breadth. They have a custom here 
of eating all their flesh after it is dried in the smoke. It is 
divided into the Hither and Farther Pomerania, and the river 
I’enc divided the territories of the king of Sweden, from thosi- 
of Prussia in this duchy, but both are now possessed by the 
latter. Stettin was the capital of the Prussian part, suul .Stral¬ 
sund of the Swedish. 

POMl'FEROUS, a. [pomifer, Lat.] in Botany, applied to 
plants that bear a large fruit, covered with a thick hard rind. 

PO'MMEL, s. [pommit, Fr. pomo, Ital.] a round hull or 
knob. The knot) that balances the blade of a swurd. The 
protuberant part of a saddle before. 

To PO'MMEL, v. a. [pommrler, to variegate, Fr.] to varie¬ 
gate. To beat with any thing thick and bulky. To heat black 
ami blue. To punch. 

POM P, s. [ pompa, Lat.) splendour attending persons in high 
life. Grandeur. A splendid and ostentatious procession. 

PO'MPHOLYX, s. [wupifiiXvi, Gr.) a white, light, and very 
friable substance, fouudin crusts adhering to the domes of the 
furnaces and to the covers of the large crucibles iu which brass 
is made, cither from a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris, 
or of copper and zinc. 

PO'MPJON, s. [pompon, Fr.) a pumpkin. 

PO'MPIRE, s. a sort of (icarmaiu. 

PO'MPON, POMPOO'N, s. [pompon, Fr.) an omanieu* 
worn by ladies in the forepart of their hair. 

POMPO SITY, s. an affectation of pompousness. 
PO'MPOUS, a. [pompeaux, Fr.) grand; showy; splendid. 
PO'AIPOUSLY, ad. magnificently ; splendidly. 
PO'MPOUSNESS, s. magnificence; splendour; slmuincss; 
ostcutatiousuess. 

PONT), s. a small collection of standing water. 

To PONDED, v. a. [pondvro, Lat.) to weigh in the mind; 
to consider. To think or muse. Neuterly, to think or jtiii.v 
upon, followed by on. 

PONDERABLE, a. [from pondero, Lat.) capable to be 
weighed ; measurable by scales. 

PO'NDERAL, a. estimated by weight; distinguished fiom 
numeral. 

1’ONDEIIA'TION, s. [pondero, Lat.] the act of weighing. 
PONDERER, s. one who ponders. 

PONDERO'NITY, s. weight. The quality of being heavy. 
PONDEROUS, a. [ ponderosity, Lat.) heavy, weighing 
much. Of importance or moment. Forcible or vehement. 
PONDEROUSLY, ad. with great weight. 
PQ'NDEllOUSNKSS, s. the quality of weighing much. 
PONJJJCUE Jill Y, a town of Hindoustau, in the Carnatic; 
about four leagues in extent, the houses of which were regu¬ 
larly laid out. It was formerly the capital of the French 
possessions in India. It has been repeatedly taken by the 
English, and restored at the ensuing peace. It is now held 
by the French, but in a very dilapidated condition. It is 
oil the coast of Coromandel, 75 miles S. S. \V. of Madras. 
Lat. 11. 56. N. Ion. 79. 66. E. 

PO'NENT, a. [ponente, Ital.] western. Mill. 

PO'NIARI), [poiynard, Fr.] a dagger or sliord sword. 

To PO'NIARI), v. a. [poignartlier, Fr.] to stab with a 
poniard. 

PONK, s. [etymology unknown] a nocturnal spirit; a hag. 
PONTAGE, s. [from pons, a bridge, Lat.] duty paid for the 
repairing of bridges. 

PO-'NTEFRACT, or Pomfret, a town in the W. Riding 
of Yorkshire, noted for nursery grounds and plantations. 
Population 4900. Elects two parliamentary representatives. 
Its castle, now in ruins, hns been the scene of various tragi¬ 
cal events iu the English history. Richard II. after being 
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deposed, was starved or tormented to death here; and here 
Anthony, earl of Rivers, and Sir Richard Grey, were mur¬ 
dered by order of king Richard III. It is 22 miles S. S. W. 
of York, and 177 N. N. W. of London. A great show of 
horses begins on Feb. 5. Market on Saturday. 

PO'NTIFF, s. [pontifex, Lat.] a high priest or pope. 

PONTI'FICAL, a. [pontifical, Fr. pontificalis, Lat.] belong¬ 
ing to the high-priest. Belonging to the pope. Figuratively, 
splendid; magnificent. Bridge-building, from pons, Lat. a 
bridge, and facio, Lat. to make. “ By wondrous art— ponti¬ 
fical.” Par. Lost. Peculiar to Milton in the last sense, and 
perhaps intended as a satyrieal pun against popery. 

PONTI'FICAL, s. [pontificate, Lat.] a book of pontifical 
rites and ceremonies. 

PONTf FICALLY, ad. in a pontifical manner. 

PONTI'FICATE, s. [pontifical, Fr. pontificatus, Lat.] the 
ollice and dignity of a pope. 

PO'NTIFICE, s. [from pons and facio, Lat.] bridge-work ; 
edifice of a bridge. 

PONTIPOOL, or Pontypool, a town of Monmouthshire, 
with a market on Saturday. It is but a small place, though 
noted for its iron mills, and manufacture of japanned ware, 
&<•. It is 147 miles W. by N. of London. 

PO'NTLEVIS, s. in Horsemanship, a disorderly resisting 
action of a horse in disobedience to his rider, in which ho 
rears up several times running, and rises up so upon his hind¬ 
legs, that he is in danger of coming over. 

PO'NTON, or PONTOO'N, s. [Fr.] a floating bridge, 
made of two boats, placed at a distance from each other, 
planked over, together with the interval between them, with 
rails oil their sides, and used in passing both horses and can¬ 
non, &c. over a river. The boats used in making a floating 
bridge. 

*> PONY, s. [perhaps from puny] a small horse. 

POOL, s. [pul, Sax. pocl, Belg.j a lake, or large collection 
of deep and standing water. A reservoir of water supplied 
by springs, and discharging the surplus by sluices. 

POOL , in Montgomeryshire. See Wet.su Pool. 

POOLE, a sea-port town of Dorsetshire, with a market on 
Monday. It is governed by a mayor, a senior bailiff’, four 
other justices, and an indetermiuate number of burgesses, and 
sends two members to parliament. It contains nearly 6600 
inhabitants, and is 105 miles W. by >S. of London. 

POOP, s', [puppis, Lat. pouppe, Fr.] the highest or upper¬ 
most psirt of a ship’s hull or stern. 

POOR, a. [pouvre. Span, paitvre, Fr.] in want of money 
or the necessaries of life. Applied to value, a small worth, 
trifling. Mean, contemptible, unimportant, applied to opi¬ 
nion. Mean, low, abject. A word of tenderness, implying a 
person or thing to be mi object of pity and affection. “ My 
poor child." Wretched, unfit for any purpose. The. poor, 
used collectively for the lowest order of a community, who 
have neither riches, interest, nor power. Barren or dry, ap¬ 
plied to soil. Lean, starved, applied to animals. Without 
spirit or strength, applied to liquor. 

POO'RLY, ad. without money, interest, power, or the ne¬ 
cessaries of life; with little success; meanly. 

POO'RNESS, s. want of money, power, interest, dignity, 
or the necessaries of life. Sterility; barrenness. 

POORSPI'RITED, a. mean; cowardly. 

POOllSPI'RITEDNESS, s. meanness; cowardice. 

POP, s. [poppysma, Lat.] a small, smart, and quick sound. 

To POP, v. n. to make a small and quick sound. To move 
or enter with a quick, sudden, and unexpected motion. Ac¬ 
tively, to put out or in slily or unexpectedly. To shift. 

POPE, s. [papa, Lat.] the bishop of Rome, who claims 
sovereign power over all ecclesiastics and civil governors, 


as being the vicegerent of God; the immediate successor 
of St. Peter; endowed with infallibility: and invested with 
the keys of heaven and hell. A fish, likewise called a 
ruffe, resembling a perch in shape, but never grows bigger 
than a gudgeon. 

POPE, The Territories of, in Italy. It is commonly 
called the Territory of the Church, and depends upon the 
holy sec, the pope being lord both in spirituals and temporals. 
The area of the papal territory is estimated at 17,000 square 
miles, with a papulation of two millions and a lralf. Rome, 
which in the days of its greatness, contained above a million 
of souls, is now inhabited by less than 160,000. Throughout 
these dominions the impoverishing consequences of ecclesias¬ 
tical despotism is perceptible. They are divided into 12 
provinces, separated by the Appenines, consisting of the 
campagna di Roma, the provineia del Patrimonio, the duchy 
of Castro, the province of Orvieto, the Perugino, the duchy 
of Speleto, the province of Sabina, the marrhe of Ancona, 
the duchy of Urbino, Romagna or ltomandiola, the Bo¬ 
lognese, and the Fcrraroso. The pope is a sovereign prince, 
but not content with that, pretends to be vicar of Jesus Christ 
upon earth. His ministers of state in church affairs are 70 
cardinals, being the number of the 70 disciples of our Saviour. 
These cardinals elect the Pope, which election is determined 
by the plurality of voices ; but then ne that is chosen must 
have two thirds of the votes for fear of a schism. Formerly 
when the ]>ope died, the cardinals were liable to be solicited 
to follow the views of particular persons, which caused the 
election to be put off for a long time ; but they have now re¬ 
medied this inconvenience, and have built a palace for that 
purpose, called the Conclave. Therefore, as soon as the. pope 
is dead, the cardinals are obliged to repair thither immediately, 
and to continue shut np till' they have chosen anotlur. The 
election of the new Pope is immediately followed by his emo- 
nation, and this ceremony is performed in the Lateral! ■■hurch, 
where they put a triple crown on his head. The provinn s 
which depend on the holy see are governed by legates; 
but, besides the 12 above mentioned, there is one at Aiiguou 
in France, and another at Benevrnto in the kingdom of 
Naples. Rome is the capital. There are few countries where 
the pope has not ambassadors, who are called Nuncios; 
there is generally one -at Vienna, Paris, Lisbon, Madrid, 
Warsaw, Swisserland, Venice, Brussels, and Cologne : and 
these nuncios are cardinals. They have the title of Lcgntos- 
a-Latere. The title given to the Pope is, IIis Holiness, and 
the cardinals have that of Eminence. It. has hern computed, 
that the revenue which the Pope receives amounts to above 
20 millions sterling. The Roman Catholic religion is the 
only one allowed throughout the Pope’s dominions. The 
Pope’s relations are called his Nephews ; and the custom of 
enriching them, Nepotism. In 179>t, this state was taken 
possession of by the French, who erected it into a republic, 
and afterwards into a kingdom. They forced the late Pontiff 
into an exile, in which he curled his life; and though 
his successor, Pius VII. was restored to a degree of se¬ 
cular power by the government of France, and the llomish 
religion re-established in that country; yet Bonaparte after¬ 
wards deprived tho Pope of all his territory, because lie 
refused to declare war against England, and under a pre¬ 
text that the States of the Church had been granted by 
Charlemagne for the prosperity of the Roman religion, and 
not for the assistance or Heretics!—But the restoration 
of the Bourbon family to the French throne, has reinstated 
the pope, and sent his oppressor to die in exile! Sic transit 
gloria mundi l 

PO'PF.DOM, s. [pope and dou. Sax.] the office or dignity 
of a pope. 
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PO'PERY, t. the mode of worship in which the pope is 
acknowledged the head of the church. 

PO'PE’S-EYE, s. tie gland in the middle of the thigh, 
surrounded with fat; perhaps so called front its being as 
tender as the eye, and when pierced with any instrument, 
attended with immediate death. 

PO'PGUN, t. a gun made of a piece of wood bored 
through, which is charged with pellets of hemp or brown 
paper, and played with by children. 

PO'PINJAY, j. [ papegay, Belg. papagayo, Span.] a par¬ 
rot ; a woodpecker. A trifling fop. 

PO PISH, a. belonging to the pope or popery. 

PO'PISIILY, ad. with tendency to popery; in a popish 
manner. 

PO PLAR, s. [populus, Lat.] a tree. 

PO'PPY, g. [popitj. Say.] a plant, with a reddish flower, 
which grows in the fields among corn. There are many 
garden kinds. 

PO'PULACE, POPULACY, s. [ populace , Fr.] the vul¬ 
gar or lowest rank of people. 

PO PULAR, a. [populaire, Fr. popularis, Lat.] vulgar, or 
of the lowest order, applied to rank. Suited to the eapaeity 
of the common people, lh-loved by, or pleasing to, the 
people. Studious of the favour of the people. Prevailing 
or raging among the populace ; as, “ a popular distemper.” 

POPULA'RITY, s. [ popularity, Fr. popularitas, Lat.] 
the quality of being beloved by the people; representation 
suited to vulgar conception. 

POPULARLY, ad. in a popular manner; according to 
vulgar conception. 

To POPULATE, v. n. [from populus, Lat..] to breed or 
increase people. 

POPULATION, s. the state of a country with respect 
to the number of its inhabitants. 

POPULO'SITY, s. the state wf abounding with people. 
POPULOUS, a. \pupulosits, Lat.] abounding in people; 
numerously inhabited. 

POPULOUS!,Y, ad. with much people. 

PO'PU LOUS.MENS, s. the stale of abounding with people. 
PO'KCKLAIN, s. [ jjorcrlainr, Fr. said to bo derived from 
pour cent annus; because the materials for porcelain wore 
formerly believed by the Europeans to be matured under 
ground 100 years] china or china ware ; a composition of a 
middle nature, between earth and glass. An herb, 

PORCH, s. [ porch o, Fr. portions, Lat.] a roof supported 
by pillars before a door. 

l’O'RCUPJNE, s. [pore rspi, or epic, Fr. porcospina, flab] 
in /oology, a creature tinned with spines or quills. 

PORE, s. [irepoc and TTf/poi, to pass through, Cr. | a pas¬ 
sage or aperture iu the skin; any narrow passage. The small 
interstices between the particles of matter which constitute 
bodies. 

To PORE, r. n. [etymology doubtful] to look at with 
great intenseness. 

PO'REBLIND, a. [commonly written purblind] near¬ 
sighted ; short-sighted. 

POP IN ESS, s. the quality of abounding in pores. 
POlirsTIC Mktiiod, s. [from m / Hnuor , Or.] in , Mathe¬ 
matics, is that which determines when, hv what means, and 
how many different ways, a problem may he solved. 

PORK, s. [pore, Fr. porous, Lat.] swine’s flesh. 

PO'RKKR, s. a full-grown hog. A pig. 

PO'RKET, s. a young hog. 

PORKI.ING, s. a young pig. 

P O'BLOCK, a town in Somersetshire ; market on Thurs¬ 
day ; 14 miles N. W. of Dulverton, and 1(18 W. of London. 
PORO SITY, s. the quality of having pores. 
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PO'ROUS, a. [poreux, Fr.] having small aperture* or in¬ 
terstices. 

PO'ROUSNESS, s. the quality of having pores. 

PO'RPHYRE, PO'RPHYRY, s. [ iropfvpa, Gr.] a kind of 
marble of a brown or red colour, frequently interspersed 
with white spots. 

PO'RPOISE, or PO'RPUS, s. [pore poisson, Fr.] the sea- 
hog. 

PORRA'CEOUS, a. [porraccus, Lat.] greenish. 

PORRE'CTION, s. [porrectio, Lat.] the act of reaching 
forth. 

PO'RKET, s. the same with the scallion. 

PO'RRIDGK, s. [more properly porraye ; porrata, low 
Lat. from porrum, a leek, Lat.] broth or liquor made by boil¬ 
ing meat in water, with leeks and other herbs. 

PO'RRINGER, s. a vessel in which broth is eaten. Used 
for a head-dress in Shakspear’s time, from its resembling a 
porringer; in the seme manner as a trencher ora trencher cap 
is so called at Oxford, &<•■ from its resembling a trencher. 

PORT, s. [port, Fr. portus, Lat.] a harbour or safe station 
for ships. A gate, from porta, Lat. An aperture in a ship, 
through which the guns are put out. Carriage or behaviour, 
from porter, Fr. A kind of wine, so called from Oporto, 
the place where it comes from. The o is usually pronoun¬ 
ced long, in this word and its following derivatives. 

To PORT, v. a. [porto , Lat. porter, Fr.] to carry in form. 

PORTABLE, a. | portabilis, l.ut.] that may be curried; 
such as may be endured. 

PO RTABLE.VESS, s. (be quality of being portable. 

PO'RTAGE, s. [portage, Fr.] the price of carriage. \ 
port hole. 

PORTAL, s. [portail, Fr. portclla, Ital.] a gat.-, 'lie 
arch under which a gate opens. 

PO'RTANUE, s. | from porter, Fr.] mien; port; di-meionT. 

PO’RTATIVE, a. [portutif, Fr.] that may be cunicddinm 
place to place. 

PORTCULLIS, PORTCLU'SE, s. [ porlccotdissr, I’r.] 
a machine like a barrow, bung over the gate of a citv, to 1< i 
down to keep an enemy out. 

To PORTCULLIS, v. a. to bar or shut up. ■* Doubly 
jiorleullis’d." Shah. 

PO RTED, a. [ porto, Fr.] borne in a certain regular or 
solemn manner. 

To PORTE'NI), v. a. [portendu, l.at.J to foreshow or 
foretoken. 

PORTE'NSION, s. the act of foretokening. 

PORTE'NT, s. [portentum, Lat.J an omen or prodigy 
foreshowing something ill. 

PORTENTOUS, a. [portentosus, Lat.] betokening some¬ 
thing ill. Monstrous. 

PO'RTER, s. [portirr, Fr. from porta, a gate, f.at.] one 
that has the charge of a gate. One who carries burdens, 
from porto, I,at. to carry. A kind of liquor much used in 
London, so called because drank chiefly by port rs, Ac. 

PO RTERAGE, s. money paid or due to a porter for 
carrying. 

PO'RTGLAVE, s. [porter, Fr. and glaive, Erse] a sword- 
bearer. 

PO'RTGRKVE, or PO'RTGRAVE, s. formerly the prin¬ 
cipal magistrate of maritime towns. The chief 1 magistrate 
of London was anciently called by this name, till Richard I. 
caused the city to bo governed by two bailiffs ; soon after 
which king John granted the eity a mayor. Obsolete. 

PO'RTHOLE, s. a hole cut like a window in a ship’s 
side, where a gun is placed. 

PO'RTIGO, s. [porticus, Lat.] a covered walk, whose 
roof is supported by pillars. 
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PO'RTION, s. [portio, I .at.] a part; a part assigned a per¬ 
son ; a dividend. A fortune given to a child, or paid at, be¬ 
fore, or after marriage. 

To PO'RTION, v. a. to divide among several. To endow 
with a fortune. 

PO'RTIONER, s. one that divides. 

PO'RTLAND, a peninsula in Dorsetshire, three miles S. 
of Weymouth, nearly 7 miles round, and exceedingly strong 
both by nature and art. It is surrounded by inaccessible 
rocks, except at the landing place, where there is a strong 
castle, called Portland Castle, built by king Henry VIII. 
There is but one church in the island, and that statids so near 
the sea that it is often in danger from it. The whole penin¬ 
sula is little more than one continued rock of white free¬ 
stone, about 9000 tons of which are exported annually. It 
was first brought into repute in the reign of James I. and is 
now used in London, Dublin, and other places, for building 
the finest structures. Population 2070. 

PO'RTLINESS, s. dignity of mien or air; bulk of per¬ 
sonage. 

PO RTLY, a. of noble mien or air. Bulky, swelling. 

PO'RTMAN, s. an inhabitant or burgess, as those of the 
cinque-ports. 

PORTMANTEAU, port-man-lo, s. \pnrtnnnntcan, Fr.] a 
chest or kind of bag, in which clothes are carried. 

l’O'RTMOTE, s. a court of luw iu haven towns. 

PO'RTO BE'LLO, a sea-port town of the isthmus of 
Panama, in North America. It is a very unhealthy place, and 
is chiefly inhabited by IMulattoes. It. was taken by Admiral 
Vernon in 1742, who, after having demolished the fortifications, 
abandoned it. Porto Hello is 70 miles N. of Panama. Lat. 
9 33. N. Ion. 79. 40. W. 

POItrOISE, s. in sea language, a ship is said to ride a 
pSrtoisc, when she rides with her yards struck down to the 
deck. .. 

1’O'kTRAlT, x. [pom-trait, l ; r.] a picture drawn from the 
life. 

To PO'RTRAIT, v. a. [pourtrairr, Fr.] to draw from the 
life. Portray is most proper. 

PO RTR AITUUE, x. [ pourl rail are, Fr.] a picture or resem¬ 
blance drawn from the life. 

To PORTRA Y, v. a. [povrtrairc, Fr.] to paint; to adorn 
with pictures. 

PO RT It ESS, s, a female guardian of a gate. 

PO RTREEVE, x. the chief magistrate of a corporation in 
former times. 

PORT-RO'YAL, a sea-port town of Jamaica, an island 
of the West Indies. In 1992 it was reduced from a very 
flourishing condition to a heap of ruins by an earthquake. 
In 1702 it was destroyed by fire; in 1722 by an inundation 
of the sea; and in 1744 it was considerably damaged by a 
hurricane. Port Royal is built on a small neck of land which 
jets out several miles into the sea, and is guarded by a very 
strong fort, which has a line of near 100 pieces of cannon, anil 
a good garrison of soldiers: 1000 ships may ride in the har¬ 
bour with safety. It is 6 miles S. E. of Kingston. Lat. 18. 
0. N. Ion. 7(>. 40. VV. 

PO' RTS PA, an island between Chichester hay and the har¬ 
bour of Portsmouth, iu Hampshire. It is a low tract of con¬ 
siderable extent, separated from the mainland on the N. by a 
creek, over which are two bridges, one for the entrance, and 
the other for the departure of passengers. At the S. W. of it 
arc the united towns of Portsmouth and Portsea. 

PO'RTSMOUTH, a town of Hampshire, situated on the 
island of Portsea, justly considered as the most regular for¬ 
tress in Britain. The number of men employed in the 
dock-yard, Ac., is from 2, to 0,000. The docks and yards 


resemble distinct towns, Are. under a government separate from 
the garrison. Here is also a fine arsenal for laying up the 
cannon. The harbour is one of the finest, in the world, as 
there is water sufficient for the largest ships; and is so very 
capacious, that the whole English navy may ride here in safety. 
The principal branch runs up to Farehonf; a second to Port- 
ehester; and a third to Portsea Bridge. Besides these 
branches, there are several rithes, or channels, where the 
small men of war ride at their moorings. Opposite the town 
is the spacious road of Spithead, where the men of war anchor 
when prepared for actual service. It has one church and two 
chapels, one in the garrison, and one. in the Common, for 
the use of the dock. This town and Portsea contain 54,500 
inhabitants; returns two representatives. It is 20 miles S. E. 
of Winchester, and 70 S. W. of 1/union. Lat. 50.47. N.'hn. 
1. l.\\ . Markets on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

PO'RTUGAL, the most western country of Europe’about 
310 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. It is hounded on 
the W. ami S. by the ocean, and on the E. and N. by Spain. 
Though Spain and Portugal are in the same climate, yet the 
air of the latter is much more temperate th.ui that of *he 
former, on account of the neighbourhood ■ *f the sea. The 
country is intersected by barren mountains, and yet olives, 
vineyards, oranges, and lemons, as also unis, almonds, tigs, 
and laisins are plentiful. The flesh of the horned cattle is 
goneiallv loan and dry. Wine is the chief aiticle of export, 
but tint trade is iu the hands of Eugli-h rap.italics. Lis¬ 
bon, the chief town, has a population of 2h't>, , Hl0 souls. 
The principal rivers are, the Tagus, the Ducro or Dnuro, the 
Guailiana, the Minho, and the* Munda or M-uid.-go. Portugal 
is divided into six provinces, namely, two in the middle, rai¬ 
led Estramadura and Beira; two on the N. wln.-h are F.utro 
Minhoe Douro and Tralos-Montes; also two ■ *<i the S. called 
.-Montego and Algarve. The population is about 3,7ihi.')00. 
Being separated from its colonics, the eouim. ice which fbi- 
merly enriched Portugal has decayed. The religion is slnetlv 
Catholic, and the priesthood is numerous and ue illliv. In 
11»10, the Duke of Bragan/a obtained the crown of IV-tugal, 
which he transmitted to his descendants. In I m,- 7, the reign¬ 
ing family took refuge in Brazil,on the invtMi.u of the Frem-h, 
hut the monarch, John III, returned to F.iuope in 1820. At 
his death, Donna Maria, the daughter of his son Pedro, em¬ 
peror of Brazil, was declared queen of Portugal, with a con¬ 
stitutional charter. Don Miguel, brother of 1’edio, at tli ■ head 
of the bigoted party, usurped the t! rone. At the beginning 
of 1832, Don Pedro, dethroned 1 >v tin- I'.ia/diuns, prepan-d to 
espouse the cause of his daughter, and the eonstilution in 
Portugal : anil on the 2'!d of July, I s.i.'S, I.i-dion s.iiren- 
dered to his troops. Don Miguel has be n eompi lied iu 
consequence to quit the country. Don Pedro died iu the 
midst of this success, and 1) mna Maria was established 

PORWICLE, s. a tadpole or young fiog not fullv 
shaped. 

PO'RY, a. [porrn.r, Fr.] full of pores. 

To POSE, a. [from /me, an old word, signifying la-ayi 
ness or stupefaction, ai cording to Skinner] to perplex or con¬ 
found yvith a difficulty. 

PO SER, x. one that puzzles with difficulties. 

PO'SITKI), a. [positm, Lat.] placed. 

PO SITION, x. [ positio, I.at.] the stale of being placed; 
situation. A principle laid down. Advancement of any prin¬ 
ciple. In Grammar, the state of being placed before two con¬ 
sonants, or a double consonant. 

POSI TIONAL, a. respecting position. 

PO'SITIVE, (the x in this word and its following deriva¬ 
tives is pron. like z; as, pozitirr, pozitinly, the.) a. r n, w- 
fims, l.at.J capable of being affirmed; real; :;l .->oh.;e 
8 X. 
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Dogmatical; stubborn in opinion. Settled by arbitrary ap¬ 
pointment. Certain; assured. 

POSITIVELY, ad. absolutely; certainly, peremptorily. 

POSITIVENESS, s. actualncss; not mere negation. Con¬ 
fidence in opinion. Peremptoriness. 

POSITIVITY, *. confidence; stubbornness in opinion. A 
low word. 

PO'SITURE, s. [post turn, Lat.] tbe manner in which any 
thing is placed. 

PO SN ET, s. [from bassinet, Fr. according to Skinner] a lit¬ 
tle basin; a porringer; a skillet. 

PO'SSE, s. [Lit.] tin armed power; from posse comitatus, 
Lat. the power of a shire. 

PO SSE COMITATUS, s. in Law, signifies the power of 
the county, or the aid and assistance of all the knights, gentle¬ 
men, yeomen, labourers, servants, apprentices, Sec. and all 
others within the county that are above the age of 15, except 
women, ecclesiastical persons, and such as are decrepit and 
infirm. This is to be done when some riot is committed, a 
possession kept upon a forcible entry, or any force of rescue 
used contrary to the king’s writ, or in opposition to the execu¬ 
tion of justice. 

To POSSESS, (the first ss in this word and its follow¬ 
ing derivatives has the sound of z; as , pozess, pozessor, &c.) 
v. a. [from possrssns, I.at.] to have as an owner ; to be master 
ol; to enjoy or occupy actually. To seize or obtain. To give 
possession of, or command of any thing, with of before the 
thing possessed. To till with something fixed. To have 
power over, as an unclean spirit. To affect by intestine 
power. 

POSSESSION, s. [possession, Fr. possessio, Lat.] the 
stall! of having in one's hands or power. Thu thing enjoyed 
l;v a person. 

POSSESSIVE, a. having possession. Plurallv, in Gram¬ 
mar, pronouns which signify the. possession of, or inheritance 
in something; as tin/ book, his house; in which examples my 
and Ins are the possessive pronouns. 

POSSE'SSOIl, s. [ possessor, Lat.] an owner or proprietor; 
one ihnt. has any tiling in his hands. 

PO'SSF.T, s. [posca, Lat.] milk curdled with treacle, wine, 
or any acid. 

To l’O'SSET, a. to turn or curdle milk with wine, treacle, 
or acids. Not used. 

POSSIBILITY, s. [possibility Fr.] the quality of being to 
be done by the exertion of power. 

PO'SSIBLE, «. [possible, Fr. possibilis, Lat..] having the 
power to be done. Not inconsistent with the nature of things. 

PO’SSIBLY, ad. to be done by any power existing; per¬ 
haps ; without absurdity. 

POST, s. [ paste, Fr.] a hasty messenger; one employed 
in carrying letters. A quick and expeditious manner of trn- 
\ filing. A situation, or seat, from posit ns, Lat. A military 
station. Place or office. A piece of timber set up erect, from 
post is, Iott. 

To POST, v. n. [poster, Fr.] to travel with speed. Actively, 
to tix on a post in disgrace. To place or fix, from poster, Fr. 
In Commerce, to enter the articles on their proper sides in a 
ledger. 

PO'STAGE, *. money paid for the carriage of letters, or any 
thing conveyed by a post. 

PO STBOY, s. one that carries letters. 

PO'STCHAISE, *. a carriage resembling a chariot without 
a box. 

To l’O'STDATE, v. a. [post, after, Lat. and date] to date 
later or after the real time. 

POSTDILU'VIAN. a. [from post and diluvium, Lat.] after 
die flood. 


POSTDILU'VIAN, s. [post and diluvium, Lat.] one that 
lived since tbe flood. 

PO'STKR, s. a courier; or one sent in haste. 

POSTERIOR, a. [Lat.] happening, or placed after; follow¬ 
ing. Backward. 

POSTERIORS,*, [it has no singular; posteriora, Lat.] the 
hinder parts. 

POSTERIORITY, s. [posteriority Fr.] the state of being 
after, in the order of time. 

POSTERITY, s. [posterity Fr. posteritas, Lat.] those that 
are horn or live after. Descendants. 

PO'STERN, s. [posterne, Fr. and Belg.] a small or narrow 
gate or door. 

POSTKXI'STENCE, s. [from post, Lat. and existence] fu¬ 
ture existence. 

POSTIIA'CKNEY, s. a hired posthorse. 

POSTIIA'STE, s. hurry, or the haste of a post-boy. 

PO'STHORSE, s. a horse stationed for the use of couriers. 

PO'STHOUSE, s. an office where letters are taken in and 
dispatched. 

PO STHUMOUS, a. [posthumus, Lat. posthume, Fr.] done 
or published after one’s death. 

PO'STIC, a. [posticus, Lat.] backward. 

PO'STIL, s. [pastille, Fr. postilla, I.at.] gloss; marginal 
notes. 

To PO'STIL, v. u. [from the noun] to gloss ; to illustrate 
with marginal notes. 

l’OSTl'LLER, s. one who glosses or illustrates with mar¬ 
ginal notes. 

POSTILLION, s. [postil/on, Fr.] one who guides the first 
pair of six horses belonging to a coach; one who guides a 
postchaise. 

POSTLIMIMOUS, a. [from postliminium, Lat.] done or 
contrived nfterwaids. * 

PO'STMASTER, s. one who has charge of public convey 
ance of letters. 

PO'STMASTKR-GE'NKRAL, s. he who presides over the 
posts or letter carriers. 

POSTMERIDIAN, a. [postrncridiunns, Lat.] being in the 
afternoon. 

PO'STOFFICF., s. [ post and office] an office where letters 
are delivered to the post; a posthouse. 

To POSTPO'NE, r. a. [postpono, Lat.] to put off or delay 
“ You would postpone me to another reign.” 

POSTRl'DIAN, a. [from postridie, Lat.] done the next day 
after. 

POSTSCRIPT,*, [post mid seriptum, Lat.] a part added 
to, or written after, the letter. 

POSTULANT, *. a candidate. 

To POSTULATE, v. a. [postulo, Lat.] to beg or assume as 
true, without, proof. 

POSTULATE, s. [postulatnm, Lat.] a position assumed 
without proof. 

POSTULATION, s. [postulatio, Lat.] the act of assuming 
as true, without proof. 

POSTULATORY, a. assuming without proof. 

POSTULA'TUM, s. [Lat.] a position assumed without 
proof. 

PO STURE, s. [posture, Fr.] place or situation. The man¬ 
ner in which the parts of the human body are placed. Figu¬ 
ratively, state or disposition. 

POSTUREMASTER, *. one who teaches or practises by 
uncommon attitudes or contortions of the body. 

POSY, s. [contracted from poesy] the motto of a ring. A 
bunch of flowers. 

POT, *. [pot, Fr.] a vessel in which meat is boiled. A 
vessel, &c. to hold drink, or infuse tea in. A vessel to 
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make urine iu. To go to pot, implies, to be destroyed or de¬ 
voured. 

To POT, v. a. to preserve in pots; to inclose in pots. 

POTABLE, a. [potable, Fr. potabilis, Lat.] lit for drinking; 
such as may be drank. 

PO'TAGER, s. a porringer. 

POTA'RGO, s. a West-Iwlian pickle. 

PO'TASH, s. [potassc, Fr.] an impure, fixed, alcaline salt, 
made by burniug vegetables. 

POTATION, s. [ potatio, Lat.] draught; drinking-bout. 

POTATO, s. [ pot ado, Span.] a common esculent root. 

POTBELLIED, a. having a belly swelling out like a pot. 

To POTCH, v. a. to thrust; to push ; to poach; to boil 
slightly. From packer, Fr. 

POTENCY, s. [potentia, Lat.] power; efficacy; strength. 

POTENT, a. [ potens , Lat.] powerful; strong. Having 
great authority. 

POTENTATE, s. [poteniat, Fr.] a prince ; or one enjoying 
sovereign power. 

POTENTIAL, a. [potenticl, Fr. potentials, Lat.] existing 
only in possibility, not in act. Efficacious, powerful. In 
Grammar, applied to that mood which denotes the possibility 
of doing a tiling ; as, I may read. 

POTENTIA LITY, POTE'NTlALNESS, s. possibility, not 
actuality. 

POTENTIALLY, ad. in power or possibility, opposed 
to actually or positively. In efficacy, opposed to actual - 
ness. 

POTENTLY, ad. powerfully, forcibly. 

PO'TGUN, s. [corrupted from popgun] a gun which makes 
a small smart noise. 

POTHA'NGEIl, s. a hook or branch on which a pot is 
hung over the (ire. 

• POTHECAllY, s . a corruption of Apothecary. “ Mo¬ 
dern ^ot/iecri ry." Pope. 

POTHER, s. a bustle, tumult, or hurry. 

To POTllF.R, v. n. to make a bustling and ineffectual at¬ 
tempt.. Actively, to turmoil; to puzzle. 

POTHERB, s. an herb tit. lor the pot. 

POTHOOK, s. hooks to fasten pots or kettles with. Also 
ill-formed or scrawling letters or characters. 

POTION, s. [polio, Lat. | a draught of physic. 

POTO'Sf, a very rich town in Peru, in S. America. In 
a mountain of a conical form is the richest silver mine in the 
world. From the time of its first being worked by the Spani¬ 
ards to the year 1803, the total produce amounted to 160 mil¬ 
lions of marks. 5000 shafts have been opened, but at pre¬ 
sent not 60 are worked. Lat. 19. 40. S. Ion. 64. 25. VV. 

POTSDAM, a town of Saxony, in Germany, 12 miles W. 
of Berlin. It is seated on an island which is 10 miles in cir¬ 
cumference, and the king of Prussia has a palace here. Lat. 
52. 52. N. Ion. 13. 46. E. 

POTSHERD, ,i. a fragment of a broken pot. 

POTTAGE, s. [potage, Fr.] broth, or any thing boiled for 
food. 

POTTER, s. [potier, Fr.] a maker of earthenware. 

PO'TTERN-OHE, s. an ore very easily vitrified, and used 
by potters in glazing their vessels. 

POTTING, s. drinking. 

PO TTLE, s. [from bottle ] a liquid measure containing four 
pints. 

POTTON, a town of Bedfordshire, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday. It is 48 miles N. by VV. of London. Popul. 1029. 

POTVA'LIANT, a. made daring by excessive drinking. 

POUCH, s. [poche, Fr.] a small bag or pocket. Figura¬ 
tively, the belly. In Botany, a sort of seed vessel resembling a 
purse, as in honesty and shepherd’s purse. 


To POUCH, v. a. to put hi the pocket. To swallow. To 
pout, or hung down the lip. 

PO'VERTY, s. [pauvrete, Fr.] want of money or necessaries. 
Meanness, or want of ornament, applied to style. Svxiis. 
Poverty is that situation of fortune, opposed to riches, in which 
we arc deprived of the conveniences of life. Indigence rs ;i 
degree lower, where wc want the necessaries ; ami is opposed 
to superfluity. Want seems rather to arrive, by accident, 
implies a scarcity of provision, rather than a lack of money ; 
and is opposed to abundance. Need and necessity relate less 
to the situation of life, than the other three words, but more 
to the relief we expect, or the remedy we seek; with this 
difference between the two, that need scents less pressing than 
necessity. 

PO'ULDAVIX, s. a sort of sail-cloth. 

POULT, s. [poulet, Fr.] a young chicken or turkey. 

PO'ULTEUKR, s. one who sells fowls. 

POU'LTICE, l’OU'LTIVE, s. [pultu, Fr. jiultis, Lat.] a soft 
medicine, applied to assuage a swelling or indammation. 
“ Poultives allay’d pain.’’ Temple. 

To POU'LTICE, v. a. to apply a poultice or cataplasm. 

POU'LTON, a town of Lancashire, seated near the mouth 
of theVVyre; has a good market on Monday for corn. It 
is 233 miles N. N. W. of London. Population 4082. 

POU'LTRY, s. (fiom poulet, Fr.] domestic fowls. 

POUNCE, s. [ponzone, It:il. according to .Skinner] the claw 
or talons of a bird of prey. The powder of gum sauduruch, 
used to prevent ink spreading on paper. 

To POUNCE, v. a. [ponyonure, Ital.] to pierce, or make 
lioli's. To pour or sprinkle tlnongh small interstices. To 
seize with the talons. 

POU'NCED, a. furnished with claws or talons. 

POUND, s. [pond or pund, Sax. Irom pnudo, Lat.] a Weight 
consisting of twelve ounces in Troy, and sixteen ounces in 
Avoirdupoise weight. A sum consisting of twenty shillings 
sterling. An inclosurc or prison in which strayed beasts arc 
confined, from pendent. Sax. 

To POUND, v. a. [punian. Sax.] to heat to pieces with a 
pestle. To shut up or confine strayed cattle. 

POU'NDAGE, s. a certain sum deducted from every pound 
sterling. A payment or tax rated according to the weight el" 
the commodity. 

FOU NDER, s. [poundre, Sax.] the name of a heavy large 
pear. Any person or other thing denominated from a certain 
number of pounds ; hence a ten pounder. A pestle. 

POU'PICKS, s. in Cookery, a mess of victuals made of 
veal steaks and slices of bacon. 

To POUR, v. a. [supposed to be derived from the Welsh 
bwrtv ] to let liquor out of a vessel. To let out or give vent to. 
Neuterly, to flow in streams. To rush tumultuously. 

POU'RER, s. one that pours. 

POUT, s. a kind of fish ; a cod-fish. A kind of lard. 

To POUT, v. v. [hauler, Fr.] to look sullen, or express 
discontent by thrusting out the lips. To gape or hung pro¬ 
minent. 

PO'WDER, s. [poudre, Fr.] dust; any thing beat into 
small particles. Gunpowder. A scented dust used for the hair 

To PO'WDER, r. a. to reduce to dust, or pound small. 
To sprinkle the hair with white or grey dust. To salt, or 
sprinkle with salt. Neuterly, to come or attack in a violent 
and tumultuous manner, used with upon. 

PO'WDEltBOX, s. a box in which powder for the hair is 
kept. 

PO'WDERHORN, s. a horn case in which powder is kept 
for guns. 

FO'WDERMILL, s. the mill in which the ingredients fot 
gunpowder are ground and mingled. 
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P(.y\V DER-ROOM, s. that part of a ship in which the 
gunpowder is kept. 

PO'WDERING-TUB, s. a tub in which meat is salted. 

PO'WDKRWORT, *. in Botany, a genus of thongs, dis¬ 
tinguished by the fibres being simple, uniform, and like soft 
wool or dust. There are 15 British species. 

PO'WDERY, a. [poudreux, Fr.] dusty; friable. 

PO'WIiR, s. [ponnoir, Fr.] command; influence, or domi¬ 
nion. Ability; force. Strength. The moving forte of an 
engine. Natural strength. A faculty of the mind. Go¬ 
vernment, or the right of governing. A sovereign, or one in- 
\ 1 sied with command or dominion. A divine or spiritual 
being. An army, or military force. In low language, a great 
number, or large quantity: as, “ a power of good things." 
Syvox. Poierr includes a particular relation to the subordi¬ 
nate execution of superior orders. In the word authority we 
tiinl a sufficient energy to make us perceive a right, either of 
civil or political administration. Dominion carries with it an 
idea of empire. 

PO'WF.KFUL, a. invested with command or authority. 
Efficacious; forcible. 

PO'WKRFULLY, ad. in a forcible, efficacious, or mighty 
manner. 

PO'WERFPLNF.SS, s. the quality of being possessed with 
force, efficacy, or might. 

PO WER I,ESS, a. weak, or unable to produce an effect. 

POX, s. in Medicine, a disease, under which name there tire 
several kinds; as, small-pox, cow-pox, French-pox, chicken- 
pox, &e. 

PRACTICABILITY, s. practicahleness; a possibility of 
being performed. 

PRA'CTICABI.E, a. [practicable, Fr.] capable of being 
practised, performed, or assailed. 

PRA'CTICABI.ENKSS, s. possibility to be performed. 

PRA'CTICABJ.Y, ad. in such a manner as may be per¬ 
formed. 

PRA'C'TICAL, a. [practices, Lat.] relating to action, op¬ 
posed to speculative. 

PRACTICABLY, ad. in a manner relating to action; by 
practice. 

PRACTICALNESS, s. the quality of being the subject of 
action. 

PRACTICE, s. [irpasrtki'i, <!r.] the habit of doing any thing. 
T’se or custom. Dexterity acquired by frequent action. Ac¬ 
tual performance, distinguished from theory. The exercise of 
any profession, especially that of medicine. 

PRA'CTIC, a. [irpakTik-i/c, Or.] relation to action; not 
merely theoretical. Sly; artful. “ His practic wit, and his 
fair-filed tongue.” Shalt. 

To PRACTISE, v. a. [pructiqner, Fr. it should be remark¬ 
ed that the substantive is spelt c, as practice, and the verb with 
tin s, as in practise] to do frequently. To reduce to action, 
opposed to profess. To use in order to acquire habit, or dex¬ 
terity. To exercise any profession. Neuterly, to transact or 
negotiate secretly. To try artifices. To use medical me¬ 
thods. 

PRA'CTISF.R, s. one that practises; one who prescribes 
medical treatment. 

PRACTITIONER, s. one engaged in the exercise of any 
art or profession. One that uses tricks or stratagems. One 
that does any thing habitually. 

PR.KCO'GNITA, s. [Lat.] tilings known before in order to 
understand something else : thus the structure cf the human 
body is one of the prircognitn of physic. 

PRAGMATIC, PRAGMATICAL, a. [■npayuariKOf, Gr.] 
meddling; impertinently busy; performing or doing without 
either being asked or welcome. 


PRAGMATICALLY, ad. meddlingly; impertinently 

PRAGMATICALNESS, s. the quality of being pragma¬ 
tical. 

PRAGUE, the capital of Bohemia. It contains three 
towns, viz. the Old, the New, and the Little Town, and is 
about 15 miles iu circumference, built upon seven hills, 
and containing about 90,000 inhabitants. There are about 
100 churches here, besides an incredible number of palaces. 
Its university is frequented by a great number of students. 
The Jesuits had a magnificent college; and the Jews nine 
synagogues, till they disobliged the king of Prussia, who 
drove many thousands of them from the town. Prague has 
suffered frequent devastations from war: it was taken by 
storm iu November 1711, for the elector of Bavaria, then 
emperor; but marshal Belleisle was obliged to leave it in De¬ 
cember 1742. The king of Prussia bombarded and took the 
city in 1744, making the garrison, consisting of 16,000 men, 
prisoners of war; but he was obliged to abandon it the same 
year. In 1757 the king of Prussia again besieged it, but his 
efforts proved ineffectual. It is 158 miles S. E. of Berlin, 75 
N. E. of Ratisbon, and 235 N. W. of Vienna. Lat. 50. 53. N. 
Ion. 14. 30. E. 

PRAISE, s. [preiz, Tent, prijs, Belg.] an acknowledgment 
made of the excellency or perfection of any person or action. 
Fame, renown, glory. A tribute of gratitude. A ground or 
reason for recommendation. 

To PRAISE, v. u. [prijsen, Belg.] to commend, celebrate, 
applaud, or display the excellencies or merit of any person or 
thing. To attribute honour and excellency in worship. Syxon. 
We extol a person, to procure him the esteem of others, or 
raise his reputation; we praise him, to testify the esteem we 
have for him, or to applaud him. 

PRAI'SER, s. one that applauds or commends. 

PRAISKWO'RTIIY, a. deserving commendation, honour, 
or praise; commendable. Adverbially, a manner worji.y of 
praise. 

PRAME, s. a flat-bottomed boat. 

To PRANCE, i\ v. [pronhrn, to set one’s self to show, 
Bel"-.] to spring and bound in high inetal. To ride in an osten¬ 
tatious manner. To move in a showy manner. 

To PRANK, v. a. [pronken, Belg.] to dress ostentatiously, 
or in a showy manner. 

PRANK, s . a mad action or frolic. 

To PRATE, v. n. [praten, Belg.] to talk much, and to little 
purpose. 

PRATE, s. excessive talking to little purpose. 

PRATER, s. an idle talker; a chatterer. 

PRATINGLY. ad. with tittle tattle; with loquacity. 

PRATIQUE, pra-teek, s. [Fr. prattica, Ital.] a licence for 
the master of a ship to traffic in the ports of Italy, upon a cer¬ 
tificate that the, place whence he came is not annoyed with any 
infectious disorder. 

To PRATTLE, v. n. [diminutive of prate,] to talk much on 
trilling subjects. 

PRATTLE, s. the act of speaking much on trifling sub¬ 
jects. 

PRATTLER, s. a trifling talker; a chatterer. 

PRA'VITY, s. [pravitas, Lat.] a state wherein a thing has 
lost, its perfection. 

PRAWN, s. a fish resembling a shrimp, but somewhat 
larger, and of a different colour. 

To PRAY, t>. n. [prier, Fr.] to ask the Deity for something 
wanted. To entreat in a submissive and earnest manner. / 
pray or beg, is sometimes used clliptically for I pray you, iu 
a slightly ceremonious manner of introducing a question. 
Actively, to ask as a supplioant; to entreat in a ceremonious 
manner. 
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PRAYER, s. [priere, Fr.] a petition or request made to 
Heaven. An entreaty, or submissive and earnest request. 

PRA'YERBOOK, s. a book of public or private devotions. 

PRE, [pr«, Lat.] a particle which, when prefixed to words 
derived from the Latin, makes priority of time or rank. 

To PREACH, v. n. [preedico, Lat. prcscher, Fr.] to pro¬ 
nounce a discourse on some sacred subject. Actively, to 
deliver in a sacred speech. To inculcate with earnestness and 
solemnity. 

PllE'ACHER, s. [prechenr, Fr.] one who discourses pub¬ 
licly on religious subjects; one who inculcates any thing with 
earnestness or vehemence. 

PRE'ACHMENT, s. a sermon mentioned in contempt; a 
discourse affectedly grave or devout. 

PREA'MBLE, s. [preambule , Fr.] something done by way 
of introduction. An overture on the drum. 

PREA'MBULARY, or PREA'MBULOUS, a. previous. Not 
in use. 

PREANTEPEN ULTIMATE, s. the fourth syllable from 
the last. 

PREAPPREHE'NSION, s. an opinion formed before ex¬ 
amination. 

PREAUDIENCE, s. the right of being beard first. 

PREBEND, s. [prebenda, Ital. originally an allowance 
given to canons] a stipend or allowance granted in cathedral 
churches. 

PRE'BENDAL, a. appertaining to a prebend. 

PREBENDARY, s. [preebendarius, Lat.] one who lias a 
prebend ; a stipendiary of a cathedral. 

PRECA'RIOUS, a. [precarius, Lat.J uncertain. 

PRECARIOUSLY, ad. uncertainly by dependence; de¬ 
pendency ; at the pleasure of others. 

PRECA'RIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being uncertain, 
Because depending on the will of another. 

PRECAUTION, s. [precaution, Fr.] a measure or hint 
given to prevent something. 

To PRECAUTION, v. a. [precautionner, Fr.] to give warn¬ 
ing beforehand. 

PHKCEDA'NEOUS, a. [pracidaneus, Lat.] previous; be¬ 
forehand. 

To PRECEDE, v. a. [praccdo, Lat.] to go before in order 
of time, or place. 

PRECEDENCE, or PRECEDENCY, s. [from pra-eedo, 
Lat.] the act or state of going before in order of time, place, 
or dignity. Superiority. 

PRECE'DENT, a. [prcecedcns, Lat.] former •. going before. 

PRECEDENT, s. [the adjective for distinction is accented 
on the second, and the substantive on the first syllable] any 
thing that is an example or rule for future times. Any thing 
of the same kind done before. 

PRECEDENTLY, ad. beforehand. 

PRECE'NTOR, s. [praccentor, Lat.] one who sings first, or 
leads a choir. 

PRECEPT, *. [prmccptum, Lat.] a rule given by a supe¬ 
rior ; a direction or command. 

PRECEPTIAL, a. consisting of precepts. Not in use. 

PRECE'PTIVE, o. [prceceptivus, Lat.] containing or giving 
rules or commands. 

PRECE'PTOR, s. [preceptor, Lat.] one that instructs and 
has the care of youth. 

PRECE'SSION, s. [from praccssus, Lat.] the act or state 
of going before. In Astronomy, the precession of the equi¬ 
noxes is a slow motion of the two points where the equator 
intersects the ecliptic, which are found to go backwards, 
or contrary to the order of the signs, about 50$" in the year, 
causing the fixed stars to appear to move at the same rate, 
towards the east, i. e. according to the order of the anastrous 


signs. It is on this account that the sidereal year is 20m 
25s. longer than that which is measured by the sun’s retun 
to either equinox; the length of the former being 366d. 61i 
9m. 11s. and of the latter 3U5d. 5h. 48m. 45$s. 

PRECINCT, s. [praicinctus, Lat.] an outward limit oi 
boundary. A ward. 

PRECIO'SITY, s. [from prnliosus, Lat.J value, precious¬ 
ness ; any thing of high price. 

PRE'CIOUSNESS, PRECIO'SITY, s. value; any thing oi 
a high price. 

PRECIOUS, a. [pretiosus, Lat.] valuable ; of great worth. 
Costly ; of groat price. Worthless. 

PRECIOUSLY, ad. valuably ; contemptibly. 

PRK'CIl’ICE, s. [pravipitiurn, Lat.J a headlong steep; a 
steep place fioin which a person cannot descend without 
falling down headlong. 

PRECI PITANCE, PRECI PITANCY, s. rash haste. 

PRECriMTANT, a. [ purcipituns, Lat.] falling or rushing 
headlong; rashly hurried. Too hasty. 

PRECL'PITANTLY, ad. in a tumultuous manner; in head¬ 
long haste. 

To PRECIPITATE, r. a. [ p-acipifo, Lat.] to throw down 
headlong. To hasten unexpectedly, rashly, or blindly. 
Neuterly, to fall headlong In Chemistry, to fall to the bot¬ 
tom as a sediment. 

PRECIPITATE, a. falling as from a steep place; head¬ 
long; rashly hasty. Hasty; violent. 

PRECIPITATE, s. a corrosive medicine, made by precipi¬ 
tating mercury. 

PRECrPli’ATF.LY, ad. headlong; in blind hurry. 

PRECIPITATION, s. [precipitation, Fr.] the act of throw¬ 
ing down headlong or from a precipice. A violent motion 
downwards. A rash, tumultuous, and blind haste or Imrry. 
In Chemistry, the act of making a thing subside as a sediment, 
opposed to sublimation. 

PRECIPITOUS, a. [prtrerps, Lat.] headlong; steep. 
Hasty; sudden. Rash ; heady. 

PRECISE, a. [preecisus, l.at.] exact; strict; nice; liuviii" 
strict and determinate limitations. Formal; finical. 

PRECTSKLY, ad. exactly; nicely; accurately. W t!i 
superstitious formality ; with too much scrupulosity. 

PRECTSENESS, s. the quality of being \erv nice or 
exact. 

PRF.Cl'SIAN, s. one who limits or restrains. One nice or 
exact to excess. 

PRFXTSlON, s. [precision, Fr.] an exact limitation. 

PRECI'SIVE, a. ] provisos, Lat.] exactly limiting so as to 
cut off all occasions for dispute. 

To PRECLUDE., r. a. [pnrcludo, Lat.] to shut out, ex¬ 
clude, or hinder, beforehand. 

PRECO’CIOUS, a. [pnreox. Lat.] ripe bcfoie the time. 

PRF.CO’CITY, s. ripeness before the time. 

To PRECO'OITATE, v. a. [praxogito, Lat.] to consider 
or scheme beforehand. 

PRECOGNITION, s. [pric and cognitio, Lat ] fore¬ 
knowledge. 

PRECONCE'IT, a. an opinion previously formed.' 

To PRECONCEIVE, v. a. to form an opinion before due 
examination. 

PRECONCE'PTION, s. an opinion formed before exa¬ 
mination. 

PRECONTRACT, s. (formerly accented on the last sylla 
blc) a contract made before another. 

To PRECONTRACT, v. a. to contract or bargain be¬ 
forehand. 

PRE'CURSE, [from pracurro, Lat.] forerunning. 

PRECURSOR, s. [precursor, Lat.] an harbinger; a 
8 Y 
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PREDA'CEOUS, a. [from prmda, Lat.] living by prey. 

PRE'DAL, [from prceda, Lat.] robbing; plundering. 

PREDATORY, a. [pradatorius, Lat.] plundering; hun¬ 
gry; ravenous; preying. 

PREDECEASED, a. dead before. 

PREDECESSOR, s. [prcdecesseur, Fr.] one that was in 
any place or state before another. See Ancestor. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN, s. one who holds the doctrine of 
predestination. 

To PREDE STINATE, v. a. [pro; and destino, Lat.] to 
doom or appoint beforehand by an irreversible decree. 

PREDESTI NATION, s. [predestination, Fr.] in general, 
signifies a decree of God, whereby, from all eternity, he or¬ 
dained such a concatenation of causes as must produce every 
event by a kind of fatal necessity, and maugre all opposition. 
Among Christians, it is used in a more limited sense, for a 
judgment or decree of God, whereby he has resolved from all 
eternity, to save a certain number of persons, from thence 
called the Elect; so that the rest of mankind, being left in a 
state of impenitence, are said to be reprobated: a doctrine 
which has giver, occasion to infinite disputes and controversies 
among divines. 

PREDESTINA'TOR, s. one that holds predestination, or 
the prevalence of pre-established necessity. 

To PREDE'STINE, v. a. to decree beforehand. 

PREDETERMINATION, s. [predetermination, Fr.] the 
act of determining beforehand. 

To PREDETERMINE, v. a. to doom or confine by pre¬ 
vious decree. 

PREDIAL, a. [from pradiinn, Lat.] in Law, consisting of 
farms. 

PRE'DICABLE, a. [preedicabilis, Lat.] such as may be 
lffirmed of any thing. 

PRE'DICABLE, s. [prtedieabile, Lat.] in Logic, a general 
quality which may be affirmed of any thing. 

PRE'DICAMF.NT, s. [pritdicamentum, Lat.] a class or 
order of beings or subjects ranged according to their natures. 
A class or kind described by any definitive marks. 

PREDICAME’NTAL, a. relating to predicaments. 

PREDICANT, s. [from prcrdicans, Lat.] one that affirms 
anything; a preacher. 

To PREDICATE, t>. a. [pnrdico, Lat.] to affirm any thing 
of another thing. 

PRE'DICATE, s. [preedicatum, Lat.] that which is affirmed 
or denied of the subject. 

PREDICATION s. [prredicatio, Lat.] the. act of affirming. 

PRE'DICATORY, o. affirmative, positive; decisive. 

To PREDl'CT, t’. a. [pratlko, Lat.] to tell or shew be¬ 
forehand. 

PRKDI'CTION, s. [predictio, Lat.] a declaration of some¬ 
thing future; prophecy. 

PREDI'CTIVE, a. having the power of foretelling. 

PREDI CTOR, *. a foreteller. 

PREDIGE'STION, s. digestion performed too soon. 

PREDILECTION, s. [ pr.vdilectio, Lat.] preference of 
choice or affection. 

To pRKDISPO'SE, v. a. to adopt beforehand to any par¬ 
ticular purpose. 

PREDISPOSITION, s. the act or state of adapting before 
to any purpose. 

PREDOMINANCE, PREDOMINANCY, s. [vree and 
domina, Lat.] prevalence ; superior influence; ascendancy. 

PRF.DO'MINANT, a. [ predominant , Fr.] prevalent, or 
having a superior influence. 

To PREDO MINATE, v. a. [prcc and domino, Lat.] to pre¬ 
vail : to have a superior influence; to be ascendant. 

PREDOMINATION, s. superior influence. 


To PRE-ELECT, v. a. to choose beforehand. 

PRE-EMINENCE, *. [prominence, Ft.) a superior state 
of excellence. Priority of place, power, or influence. 

PRE-EMINENT, a. [prominent, Fr.] having excellence 
superior to others. 

PRE-E'MPTION, s. [prseemptio, Lat.] the right of pur¬ 
chasing before others. 

To PREEN, v. a. [priinen, Belg.] to trim the feathers. 

To PRE-ENGAGE, v. a. to engage before. 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, s, a prior or precedent obligation. 

PREENING, s. in Natural History, is the action of birds 
dressing their feathers, to enable them to glide more readily 
through the air. For which purpose they have two glands 
on their rump, which secrete an unctuous matter into a bag 
that is perforated, out of which the bird occasionally draws 
it with its bill. 

To PRK-ESTA'BLISH, v. a. to establish or settle before¬ 
hand. “ A pre-established usage of this kind.” 

PRE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, s. settlement beforehand. 

To PRE-EXIST, v. n. [pr<e and existo, Lat.] to exist be¬ 
fore. “ In thy pre-existing soul,” &c. 

PRE-EXI'STF-NCE, s. a previous state of being. 

PRE-EXI'STENT, a. [preexistent, Fr.] existing before. 

PREFACE, s. [preface, Fr. prefatio, Lat.] something used 
as preparatory, or introductory. A discourse prefixed to a 
book. 

To PRF/FACE, v. n. [prafari, Lat.] to say something by 
way of introduction. Actively, to introduce by something 
proctnial. 

PREFATORY, a. introductory. 

PREFECT, s. [prafectus, Lat.] a governor or commander; 
a superintendant. 

PREFECTURE, s. [prefecture, Fr.] command; office of 
government. 

To PREFE'R, v. a. [prafero, Lat. preferer, Fr.] to regard, 
esteem, or value more than another; used with above, be/bn, 
or to, before the thing less esteemed. To exalt or raise in 
dignity. To offer solemnly, to propose publicly. In Law, to 
exhibit a bill or accusation. 

PREFERABLE, «. [preferable, Fr.] to be chosen, es¬ 
teemed, or valued more than something else. 

FRE'FER ABLE NESS, *. the slate of being preferable. 

PREFERABLY, ad. in preference; in such a inauuer as 
to prefer one thing to another. 

PREFERENCE, s. [preference, Fr.] the act of esteeming 
more, or choosing before another; used with to, before, oar, 
or above, before the thing less esteemed. 

PREFE'UMKNT, s. advancement to a higher post or sta¬ 
tion. A place, of honour or profit. The act of esteeming u 
choosing one thing rather than another. 

Td 1’ltE1TGURATE, v. a. [pree and figuro, Lat.] to shew 
by some precedent figure or representation. 

PREFIGURATION, s. an antecedent representation. 

To PREFI'GURE, v. a. [pne and figure, Lat.] to shew by 
some figure or token before. 

To PREFI'NE, v. a. [prrrfino, Lat.] to limit beforehand. 

To PREFI'X, v. a. [pnefigo, Lat.] to appoint beforehand. 
To settle. To fix, place, or set before another thing. 

PRE'FIX, s. [prafixvm, Lat.] some particle put before a 
word to vary its signification. They arc common in the He¬ 
brew language. 

PREFI'X ION, s. [prffixion, Fr.] the act of prefixing. 

To PREFO'RM, v. a. to form beforehand. Not in use. 

PRE'GNANCY, s. the state of being with young. Fruit¬ 
fulness of invention, applied to the mind. 

PREGNANT, s. [ prrrgnans, Lat.] teeming; breeding; 
big with young. Fruitful; or causing fertility. Full of cou- 
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sequence. Evident ; dear. Easy to produce. Obsolete in 
the last sense but one. 

PREGNANTLY, ad. fruitfully; fully; clearly. 
PliEGUSTATION, |. [from pree and gusto, Lat.] tlie act of 
tasting before another. 

To PltEJU'DGE, v. a. [pree and judico, Lat.] to determine 
any question beforehand, or condemn before examination. 

To PREJU'DICATE, v. a. [pne and judico, Lat.] to deter¬ 
mine beforehand to disadvantage. 

PREJU'DICATE, a. [prejudicatus,. Lat.] formed prejudi- 
ciously before examination. 

PREJUDICATION, s. the act of judging without exa¬ 
mination. 

PREJUDICE, s. [prejudice, Fr. prejudicium, Lat.] a judg¬ 
ment or opinion formed before examination, either in favour 
of, or against a person or thing; prepossession. A mischief, 
damage, or detriment. 

To PREJUDICE, v. a. to prepossess a person with a 
good or bad opinion of a person or thing before he can sec or 
examine. To be of disservice or hurt by means of precon¬ 
ceived opinions. 

PREJUDICIAL, a. [prejudiciable, Fr.] injuring or hurt- 
ing by preconceived opinions; mischievous; injurious; op¬ 
posite. 

PRELACY, *. the dignity of a person of the highest post 
in the church. Episcopacy ; the order of bishops. 

PRELATE, s. [prclat, Fr. prtelatus, Lat.] a clergyman of 
the highest order; a bishop. 

PRELA'TION, s. [from prnintus, Lat.] preference; the set¬ 
ting one above the other. 

PRELATURE, PRELATURF.SIllP, s. [prtlature, Fr. 
preelatura, Lat.] the state or dignity of a prelate. 

PRELECTION,*. [ preeicctio, Lat.] reading; lecture. 

• PRELIBATION, s. [from pralibo, Lat.] ataste beforehand; 
effusion previous to tasting. 

PRELIMINARY, a. [prcliminaire, Fr.] previous or intro¬ 
ductory. 

PRELI'MINARY, s. something by way of introduction. 
PRELUDE, s. [prelude, l'r.] some short flight of music 
played before a full concert. Something introductory, shew- 
ng what is to follow. 

To PRELUDE, v. n. [pnlnder, Fr. praludo, Lat.] to serve 
as an introduction; to be previous to. 

PRF.LU'SIVE, a. previous; introductory; procmial. “The 
clouds —prelusive drops.” Thorn. 

l'REMATU'RE, a. [prte-maturus, Lat.] ripe loo soon; 
with too hasty ripeness; too early; too soon said, believed, 
or done. 

PREMATU'RELY, ad. too early; too soon; with too hasty 
ripeness. 

PREMATURENESS, PREMATURITY, s. too great 
haste; unseasonable carlincss. 

To PREMEDITATE, t>. a. [pnrrncditor, Lat. primed iter, 
Fr.] to contrive, form, or think of beforehand. 

PREMEDITATION, s. f prameditatio, Lat. premeditation, 
Fr.] the act of thinking on, or contriving beforehand. 

To PRF.MEltIT, v. a. [prtemercor, Lat.] to deserve, before. 
“ Who had so much premerited of them.” 

PREMl'CES, s. [Fr.] first-fruits. 

PREMIER, a. [Fr.] first; chief. 

To PREMISE, v. a. [preemitto, Lat.] to explain or lay 
down beforehand. 

PRE'MISES, *. [pramissa, Lat.] propositions supposed, 
laid down, or proved before. In Law, houses, lands, or places 
mentioned before. 

PRE'MISS, s. [prttmissnm, Lat.] antecedent proposition. 
This word is rare in the singular 
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PRE'MIUM, s- [prannum, Lat.] somctliing given to invite 
a loan, or make a bargain. 

To PREMO'NISH, v. a. [pramoneo, Lat.] to warn be¬ 
fore. 

PREMONITION, s. [pramonilio, Lat.] a notice or warn- 
ing given beforehand. 

PREMONITORY, a. [from pree and moneo, Lat.] previ¬ 
ously advising. 

To PIIEMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [pree and monstro, Lat.] to 
shew beforehand. 

PKEMUNl'KE, (in common discourse accented on the 
first syllable) s. [Lat.] a writ, whereby a penalty is incurred for 
breaking some statute. A penalty incurred. A difficulty or 
distress. 

PREMUNI'TION, s. [from preemunio, Lat.] an anticipation 
of objection. 

To PRF.NO'MINATE, v. a. [pree and notnino, Lat.] to 
forename. 

PRENOMINA'TION, s. [from prccnomino, Lat.] the privi¬ 
lege of being named first. 

PRENOTION, s. [prenotion, Fr.] foreknowledge; pre¬ 
science. 

PRENTICE, s. [contracted from apprentice] one. bound to 
a master in order to learn a trade. 

PRENUNCIA'TION, s. [from prenunvio, Lat.] the net of 
telling before. 

PREO'CCUPANCY, s.' the act of taking possession L.Tme 
another. 

To PREO'CCUPATE, v. a. [preoceuper, Fr. pravecupo, 
Lat.] to anticipate or prevent. To prepossess or prejudice. 

PRE-OCCUPATION, s. [ pnoccupation, Fr.j anticipation; 
prepossession; anticipation of objection. 

To PREOCCUPY, v. a. to prepossess; to occupy by anti¬ 
cipation or prejudice. 

To PREO'MINATE, t*. a. [pr<e and ominnr, Lat ] to 
prognosticate; to gather from omens any future event. 

PllEOPI'NION, s. [prm and opinio, Lat.] opinion ante¬ 
cedently formed; prepossession. 

To PREORDAIN, v. a. to ordain or decree beforehand. 

PREO'RDINANCK, s. antecedent decree; first decree. 
Obsolete. 

PREORDINATION, s. the act of preordaining. 

[’REPARATION, s. [prepnratiu. Lat.] the act of making 
any thing tit for any purpose, beforehand. Measures taken 
beforehand. A ceremonious introduction. In Medicine, any 
thing made by gradual labour. 

PREPARATIVE, x. that which fits lx fur< hand, or is done 
as means for something else. 

PREPA'RATIVE, a. [preparntif, Fr.] having the power of 
qualifying or fitting. 

I’R KPA'R ATIVELY, ad. previously. 

PREPARATORY, a. [prcpuratoire, Fr.j necessary Define. 
Introductory to. 

To PREPARE, v. a. [preparo, I,at.] to fit, qualify, or 
make ready beforehand, lor any purpose. In Medicine, to 
make by a regular process. Neiitcrly, to take previous 
measures; to put things in order; to make one’s self 
ready. 

PREPAREDLY’, a ’, by proper precedent measures. 

PREPAREDNESS, s. state or act of being prepared. 

To PREPENSE, v. n. to consider beforehand. 

PREPF.'NSE, PREPENSED, a. [prepensvs, Lat.] in Law, 
denotes forethought; thus, when a man is slain upon a sudden 
quarrel, if there was malice prepense formerly between them, 
it makes it murder. 

To PREPO'NDER, v. a. to outweigh. Obsolete. 
PREPONDERANCE, PREPO NDERANT Y, s. the 
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tfate of being more heavy, or of greater excellence, influence, 
and importance. 

PREPONDERANT, a. outweighing. 

To PREPONDERATE, v. n. [prapondero, Lat.] to ex¬ 
ceed in weight, influence, power, or importance. Actively, to 
outweigh; to overpower by weight 
PREPONDERA'TION, s. the act or state of exceeding in 
weight, power, or influence. 

To PREPO'SE, v. a. [preposer, Fr.] to put before. 
PREPOSITION, s. [preposition, Fr. prapositio, Lat.] 
in Grammar, a particle governing a case, such as by, with, 
for, &c. 

PREPO'SITOR, s. [prirpositor, Lat.] a scholar appointed 
by the master to overlook the rest. 

To PREPOSSESS, v . a. to fill with an opinion before ex¬ 
amination ; to prejudice. 

PREPOSSESSION, s. first possession. An opinion con¬ 
ceived before examination. 

PREPO'STEROUS, a. [praposterus, Lat.] having that first 
which should he last; absurd, perverted, wrong. 
PREPO'STKROUSLY, ad. in a wrong situation; absurdly. 
PREPO'STEROUSNESS, s. absurdity; wrong order or 
method. 

PREPOTENCY, s. [prapotentia, Lat.] superior power; 
predominance. 

PRE PUCE, s. [praputinm, Lat.] tire skin which rovers the 
glans; foreskin. 

To PREREQUIRE, v. a. to demand previously. 
PRE-RE'QlfISITE, a. something previously lu rt ssirv. 
PRERO'GATIVE, s. [prrrogatif, Fr.] an exclusive or pe¬ 
culiar privilege. Prerogative. Court, a court belonging- to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, wherein wills are proved, and ad¬ 
ministrations granted that, belong to the archbishop by bis 
prerogative, and within bis province. Svxun. Prerogative 
relates to honour, and personal reference; whereas privilege 
implies some advantage from interest, or nllii-o, proceeding 
from the grant of a prince, or the laws of a society. 

PRERO'GATIVED, a. having an exclusive privilege; hav¬ 
ing prerogative. 

PRESAGE, s. [pi/-sage , Fr. prrrsagium. Lit.- a token by 
which something future may be known. That state of the 
mind in which it has a foreknowledge of something future. 

To PRESA'GK, v.a. [presager, Fr.] to forebode, or fore¬ 
know ; sometimes used with of. To foretoken or shew before. 

PRESA'GEMENT, s. [prasagium, Lat.] forebodement, 
foretoken. 

PRE'SBURG, or Posen, a free and royal city, capital of 
Lower Hungary: like Vienna, it. has suburbs much larger, and 
more magnificent, than itself. In ibis city the slates of Hun¬ 
gary have held their assemblies, since. 1723, and in the cathe¬ 
dral the sovereign is crowned. The Lutherans form a church 
here. Presburg is pleasantly seated at. the foot of a mountain, 
on the Danube, 32 miles E. S. E. of Vienna. Here peace be¬ 
tween France and Austria was signed, Dec. 27, 1805. Lat. 
48. 8. N. Ion. 17. lfi. E. 

PRESBYTER, s. | Lat.] in the primitive Christian church, 
was an elder, one of the second order of ecclesiastics; the 
i llier two being bishops and deacons. 

PRESBYTERIANS, s. a sect of Protestants, so called 
from their maintaining that the government of the Church 
appointed by the New Testament, was by presbyteries; that 
is, by presbyters and ruling elders, associated for its govern¬ 
ment and discipline. The Presbyterians affirm, that there, is 
no order in the Church, as established by Christ and bis apos¬ 
tles, superior to that of presbyters; that all ministers being 
ambassadors, are equal by their commission; and the elder 
or presbyter, and bishop, are the same in name and office; 


for which they allege Acts xx. 28, &c. The only difference 
between them and the Church of England, relates to discipline 
and church government. Their highest assembly is a synod, 
which may be provincial, national, or oecumenical; and they 
allow of appeals from inferior to superior assemblies; according 
to Acts xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next assembly is composed of 
a number of ministers and elders of a congregation, associated 
for governing the churches within certain bounds. This 
authority they found upon Acts xi. 30. and xv. 4, (i, &c. 
The lowest of ther assemblies, or presbyteries, consists of the 
ministers and elders of a congregation, who have power to 
cite before them any member, and to admonish, instruct, re¬ 
buke, and suspend him from the cucharist. They have also a 
deacon, whose office is to take care of the poor. Their ordi¬ 
nation is by prayer, fasting, and imposition of the hands of 
the presbytery. This is now the discipline of the Church of 
Scotland. 

PRE'SBYTERY, s. a body of elders, whether priests or 
laymen. The doctrine of Presbyterians. 

PRK'SCIENCE, s. [prescience, Fr.] the knowledge of 
things or events before they happen. 

PRESCIENT, a. [prascicns, Lat.] prophetic; knowing- 
events before they happen. 

PRE'SCIOUS, a. [prase-ins, Lat.] having foreknowledge. 

To PRESCI'Nl), v. a. [ pra-svindo , Lat.] to cut oil'; to 
abstract. 

PHKSCTNDENT, a. [prasdndens, Lat.] abstracting. 

PRESCOT, a town in Lancashire, with a market on Tues¬ 
day and Saturday. It is noted for its manufacture of watch 
movements, pinion wire, small files, and coarse earthenware ; 
and around it are many coal mines. Eight miles H. of Liver¬ 
pool, and 195 from London. Population 5055. 

To PRESCRIBE, v. a. [prascribo, Lat.] to set. down 
authoritatively; to direct or command. To write a receipt 
for a person that is sick. 

PRESCRIPT, a. [pra-scrijitus, Lat.] directed or laid down 
bv wav of precept. 

PRESCRIPT, s. [prascriplum, Lat.] a direction or motimi 
laid down. 

PRESCRIPTION, s. [prescription, Fr. prascrip/io, l.at.] 
a receipt, in medicine. In Law, it is a right or title acquired 
by use and time, introduced for assuring the property of 
eilbets, in favour of persons who have for a certain time had 
them in their possession, lit Common Law, Prescription is 
usually understood of a possession from time immemorial, 
or beyond the. memory of man: but in the Civil Law, and 
even in our Common Law, there are prescriptions of a much 
shorter date. 

PRESEANCE, s. [preseaner, Fr.] priority of place in sil¬ 
ting. Not in use. 

PRESENCE, $. [prasentia, Lat.] the act or state of being 
in the same place with another, or in the view of a superior. 
Port, air, or mien. Readiness on any emergence. The per¬ 
son of a superior. 

PRESENCE-CHAMBER, PRESENCE-ROOM, s. the 
room in which a great person receives company. 

PUESENSION, s. [jirasrnsio, Lat..] pcicrption beforehand. 

“ The hedghog’s presmsinn of winds is exact.” 

PRESENT, a. [present, Fr. prasrns, Lat.] in the same 
place ; face to face; at the same time, or the time which is 
now. Ready on occasion. Attentive. Unforgotten. The 
present, is used ellipticnlly for the present time, or the time 
now existing. At present, now; or the present time, from 
a present, Fr. In Grammar, it. is the first, tense of a verb, ex¬ 
pressing tbe present time, or that something is now perform¬ 
ing ; as, I write, or am writing. 

PRESENT, s. [ present, Fr.] a gift, or somethiug given 
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tiling given which a person could not claim. In the plural, 
used for a letter, certificate, or mandate. 

To PRESE'NT, v. a. [presenter, Fr.] to place in the pre¬ 
sence of, or introduce to a superior. To oiler or exhibit. To 
give in a ceremonious manner, used with to before the person, 
or with before the thing. To prefer to an ecclesiastical bene¬ 
fice. To lay before a court of judicature as something de¬ 
serving their notice. 

PRESENTA'NEOUS, a. [preasentaueus, Lat.] quick; rea¬ 
dy; immediate. 

PRESENTATION, s. [presentation, Fr.] the act of giving; 
the act of conferring a church living. A benefice. 

PRESENTEE', s. [front presente, Fr.] one presented to a 
benefice. 

PRESE'NTER, s. one that presents. 

PRESE'NTIAL, a. supposing actual presence. 

PRESENTIA'LITY, s. state of being present. 

To PRESE'NTIATE, v. a. to make present. 

PRESENTl'FIC, a. [from preesens and J'ucio, Lat.] making 
present. Obsolete. 

PRESENTl'FICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to make 
present. 

PRESE'NTIMENT, s. previous idea or conception. 

PRE'SF.NTLY, ad. without delay. Soon. 

PRESE'NTIMENT, s. the act of presenting. Any tiling 
exhibited. In Law, a declaration or report made by the jurors 
or other officers, of an offence inquirahle in the court to which 
it is presented. 

PHE'SENTNESS, s. presence of mind; quickness at emei- 
gencies. 

PRESERVATION, s. the act of keeping safe from destruc¬ 
tion, or hurt. 

PRESERVATIVE, s. [preserratif, Fr.] that which lias the 
pflwer of keeping safe, or from destruction or danger. 

PRESF.'RVE, s. fruit preserved whole in sugar. 

To PRESE RVE, v.a. [pneservo, low l.at.J to keep from 
danger, corruption, or destruction. 

PRESERVER, s. one who preserves; one who keeps from 
ruin or mischief, lie who makes preserves of fruit. 

To PltESl'DE, n. >i. [prnsido, Lat. presahr, Fr.] to lie set, 
or have authority over: used with over. 

PRESIDENCY, s. [presidenee, Fr.] superintendence. 

PRE'SIDENT, s. [president, from prasidens, Lat.] one 
having authority or command over others. 

PRESIDENTSHIP, s. the state or condition of a person 
who has authority over others. 

PR ESI'DIAL, a. from [presidium, Lat.] relating to a gar¬ 
rison ; having a garrison. 

To PRESI GNIFY, v.a. to mark out beforehand. 

To PRESS, v. a. [presscr, Fr.] to squeeze or crush by 
weight or force. To constrain, or atfeet strongly. To make 
earnest. To force into military service, contracted from 
impress. Neuterly, to act with force. To distress. To go 
forwards towards an object, notwithstanding obstacles. To 
urge with vehemence or importunity. To crowd. To press 
upon, to invade ; to push against. 

PRESS, s. [pressuir, Fr.] an instrument made to squeeze or 
press any thing very close. A crowd or throng. A wooden 
case for clothes. A commission for forcing men into military 
service. An instrument for printing books. 

PRE’SSBED, s. a bed so contrived as to be shut up in 
a case. 

PRESSGANG, s. a crew which forces men into naval 
service. 

PRF.'SSINGLY, ad. in a violent manner. 

PRESSION, s. the act of some power, exerted with force 
on another body. 


PRE'SSITANT, a. gravitating; heavy. Not in use. 

PRESSMAN, s. one who forces another into naval service. 
One who makes the impression of print by the press; distinct 
from the compositor, who ranges the types. 

PRE'SS.MONEY, s. money given to a soldier when he is 
taken or forced into the service. 

PRESSURE, s. the art of squeezing or operating upon by 
weight and force. The state of being pressed. Gravitation, 
force, or weight acting upon any thing. Violence, oppression, 
aflliction, or distress. 

PREST, a. [prest, or pret, Fr.] ready. Neat; tight. 

PRF.ST, s. [prest, Fr.] a loan. 

PRESTEION, a town of Radnorshire, in S. Wales, with a 
market on Saturday. It is 24 miles W. N. W. of Worcester, 
and 151 W. N. W. of London. 

PRESTIGA'TION, s. a juggling; a deceiving. 

PRE'STIGES, s. [prastigiee, Lat.] impostures; juggling 
tricks; illusions. 

PRESTIGIOUS, a. deceitful, insidious, juggling. 

PRESTO, interj. [Ital.j quick; at once. Used by jugglers. 

PRESTON, a large and handsome town of Lancashire, 
pleasantly situated on an eminence near the river Kibble, 
which is navigable lu re for small vessels, and communicating 
also with all the late inland navigations. It has a large mar¬ 
ket-place, the streets are open and well paved, and the houses 
in general well built. Here is an extensive prison, upon 
Howard’s plan: and here are held a court of chancery, and 
the other offices of justice for the county palatine of Laueasli r. 
It is noted for the defeat of the adherents of the Sluaits lieic, 
by the royal forces, in 1715. It is 21 miles S. of Lancaster, 
and 217 N. N. W. of London. It is a corporation, and sn.ds 

two members to parliament.-The cotton-iiiiiiiiifiicturiiig- 

busincss is here carried on to a very considerable extent. 
Markets on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday.—Fairs, on 
March 27th, August 27th, and November 7tli, and the lii-t 
Saturday after Jan. titli. Every 20th year, a guild or jubih e 
is held here, which begins in the latter end of August, and 
continues about a mouth. The last was held in 1802. The 
number of its inhabitants in 1851, was 

P RESTON-PAN’S, a village near Edinburgh, in Scotland, 
with a safe harbour, on the Frith of Foith. Here Gciicr.il 
Cope was defeated by the rebels, in 1745. “ 

PRESU'MARLY, ad. without examination. 

To PRESU'ME, v. a. [pncsitmo, Lat. presiinur, Fr.] to 
suppose, believe, or take for truth before examination. To 
venture without obtaining leave. To form confab nt and ano- 
gant opinions. To make confident or aimgant attempts. 

PRESU'MKR, s. one that presupposes; an arrogant person. 

PRESU'MPTION, s. [prnsiimptus, l.at.J a supposition 
formed before examination. A strong, though not di mon- 
strativc argument; a strong probability. Airogance; unrea¬ 
sonable confidence or airogance. 

PRESU'MPTIVK, a. [pnsnmptif, Fr.] formed upon pre¬ 
vious suppositions. Supposed; as, the presumptive heii, 
opposed to the heir apparent. Too eonlidt nt or anogant. 

PRESU'MPTUOUS, a. [prisompturnx, Fr.] arrogant ; con¬ 
fident; insolent. Irreverent with respect to divine things. 

PRKSU'MPTUOUSLY, ad. in an arrogant, confident, or 
too daring manner. 

PRKSU'MPTUOUSNESS, s. quality of being presump¬ 
tuous ; insolent. 

PRESUPPO'SAL, s. suppusal previously formed. 

To PRESUPPOSE, v.a. [prvsupposcr, Fr.] to suppose 
before; to imply as antecedent. 

PRESUPPOSITION, s [presupposition, Fr.] a supposition 
previously formed. 

PRESUllMl'SE, s. a surmise previously formed. 

8 Z 
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PRETENCE, j. [from pratpusus, Lat.] a false, argument 
grounded! Jon vgin postulates. The get of shewing or alleging 
wliat is not real. Claim to notice. Claim true or false. 
Something held out to terrify. 

ToPRETE'ND, v. a. [prcetendo, Lat. prcteudrc, Fr.] to 
hold out or stretch forward. “ Lucagus, to lash his horse, 
—his left foot pretends” Dryd. To make an appearance 
inconsistent witn reality, merely to gain some end. Neu¬ 
terly, to put in a claim. To presume on ability; to profess 
presumptuously. 

PRETENDER, s. one who lays claim to any thing. 

PRETE'NDINGLY, ad. arrogantly; presumptuously. 

PRETE'NSION, s. [pretensio, Lat. pretention, Fr.] a claim. 
A fictitious show or appearance. 

PRETER, a particle which is often prefixed to words de¬ 
rived from the Latin prteter, and signifies beside, 

PRETERIMPE'RFECT, a. in Grammar, denotes the tense 
which signifies that a thing is not perfectly past, as, / was 
hearing. 

PRETERIT, a. [preterit, Fr. prccteritiis, I .at.] past. 

PRETERl'TION, s. [preterition, Fr.] the act of going past, 
or the state of being past. 

PRETERITNESS, s. the state of being passed; not pre¬ 
sence ; not futurity. 

PRF.TERLA'PSED, a. [preterlapsus, Lat.] past and gone. 

PRETERLE'GAL, a. not agreeable to law. 

PRETERMISSION, s. [pretermission, Fr. pnetermissio, 
Lat.] the act of omitting. 

To PRETERMIT, r. a. [pnetermitto, Lat..] to pass by. 

PRETERNATURAL, a. not according to tire common 
course of nature; irregular. 

PRETERNA'TURALLY, ad. in a manner different from 
the common order of nature. 

PRETERNATURALNESS, s. manner different from the 
order of nature. 

PRE'TKHPERFECT, a. [preteritum perfection, Lat.] in 
Grammar, an epithet giten to the tense which denotes some¬ 
thing perfectly past; sometimes formed in the English by 
prefixing the auxiliary verb have, which we borrowed from the 
Saxons. 

PRETKRPLUPERFECT, a. [prater it am plasipiam per¬ 
fection, Lat.] applied to the tense which is used to signify drat 
a thing was past before some other past time: it is expressed 
in English by the auxiliary verb had. 

PRETEXT, s. [pratcxtns, Lat. prelexte, Fr.] a false ap¬ 
pearance, excuse, or allegation; pretence. 

PRETIO'SITV, s. [from pretiosus, Lat.] preciousness; high 
value. Not much used. 

PRF.TOR, s. [praitor, Lat. prctciir, Fr.] a Roman judge, 
used at present for a mayor. 

PRETO'RIAN, a. [prelorirn, Fr. preetorienns, Lat.] be¬ 
longing to the pretor ; judicial. 

PRETTILY, ad. in such a manner as to raise an idea of 
skill and neatness; neatly; elegantly. 

PRETTINESS, s. the quality of exciting an idea of neat¬ 
ness and symmetry, but not of perfect beauty. 

PRETTY, a. [pretto, Ital.] neat; elegant; pleasing with¬ 
out surprise. Beautiful without grandeur. Not very small, 
nor great. 

PRETTY, ad. in some degree. 

To PREVA'IL, ». a. ( prtpualeo , f.at. prevaloir, Fr.] to con¬ 
quer any resistance; to have su^rior power or influence, used 
with on, upon, over, or against. To persuade or induce by 
entreaty, followed by with. 

PREVAILING, a. predominant; having great power; pre¬ 
valent; efficacious. 

PREVA'ILMENT, s. prevalence. 


PREVALENCE, or PREVALENCY, *. [prhuience, Fr.] 

superiority of influence or power. 

PREVALENT, o. [prievalens, Lat. prevalent, Fr.] victo¬ 
rious; gaining superiority; powerful. 

PREVALENTLY, ad. powerfully; forcibly. “Theov’ning 
star—more prevalently bright.” Prior. 

To PREVARICATE, v. a. [pravaricor, Lat prevarigucr, 
Fr.] to quibble, cavil, or shuffle. 

PREVARICATION, s. [preevaricatio, Lat. prevarication, 
Fr.] the act of shuffling, quibbling, or cavilling. 

PREVARICATOR, s. [pranuncator, lat. prcvancateur 
Fr.] a caviller; a shuffler. 

To PREVKNE, v. a, [pravenio, Lat.] to hinder. 

PREVE'NIENT, a. [pretveniens, Lat.] preceding. Pre¬ 
ventive. 

To PREVENT, v. a. [prevenio, Lat] to go before as a 
guide. To anticipate. To preoccupy. To hinder, obviate, 
or obstruct Neuterly, to come before the usual time. 

PREVE'NTER, s. one that hinders; one that goes before. 

PREVE'NTION, [prevention, Fr.] die act of going be¬ 
fore, hindering, anticipating, or pre|>osscssing. 

PREVE'NTIONAL, a. tending to prevention. 

PREVENTIVE, «. [from prevent] tending to hinder 
Preservative: hindering ill. It has of before the thing pre 
vented. 

PREVENTIVE, s. a preservative; that which prevents; 
an antidote previously taken. 

PREVIOUS, a. [preevius, Lat.] going before; prior. 

PREVIOUSLY; ad. beforehand; antecedently. 

PRE'VIOUSNESS, s. antecedence. 

PREY, s. [prteda, Lut.] something seized by violence, 
something to be devoured ; plunder. 

To PREY, v. n. [ preidor, Lat.] to feed by violence. To 
plunder; to rob. To corrode; to waste. 

PRK'YER, s. robber; devourer; plunderer. 

PRI APISM, s. [priapismus, Lat.] a preternatural tension. 

PRICE, s. [prix, Fr.] equivalent given for any thing. 
Value. Reward. 

To PRICK, ». a. to pay for; to ask the value or price. 

To PRICK, r. a. [pricinn. Sax.] to pierce with any thing 
that has a sharp point. To nominate or name to any office 
by making a hole in paper. To spur, goad, or impel. To 
pain or pierce with remorse. To make acid, applied to li¬ 
quors. To mark a tune. Neuterly, to dress one’s self for 
show. To come upon the spur. 

PRICK, s. [pricca. Sax.) a sharp-pointed instrument. A 
puncture or hole made with a sharp-pointed instrument. A 
remorse of conscience; an uneasiness of the mind, occasioned 
by consciousness of guilt. A spot or mark for shooting. The 
print of a hare on the ground. 

PRICKER, s. a sharp-pointed instrument; alight horse¬ 
man. Not in use in the last sense. 

PIU'CKET, s. a buck in his second year. 

PRI CKLE, s. a small sharp point, like the thorn of a brier. 

PIU'CKLENEP, s. in Botany, an umbelliferous plant.— 
The marine prick lenep, or sea parsnep, is the British species. 

PRI CKLINESS, s. fulness of sharp points. 

PRI CKLY, a. full of sharp points. 

PRI CKLYCAP, s. in Botany, a kind of fungus, with awl- 
shaped fibres on the under surface like a hedgehog. The 
common prieklycap is found in woods, and is known by having 
a convex, tiled, pale, flesh-coloured hat, standing on a smooth 
pillar, and white prickles; the five-stringed prieklycap is 
found on dry ivy-leaves, and is known by having five fibres 
extending from the pillar to the hedge of the hat. The for¬ 
mer species is eaten in Italy, and is said to be of a very deli¬ 
cate taste. 
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PRI'GKMADAM, *. in Botaajythfe yWh* sUAfedtop’.' 1 

PRl’CKPUNCH, i. a piectof teapered steel, wiOi a tWW 
point at one end, used to make a round mark tn Cold iron. 

Pltl C KWOOD, s. the dogberry-tree, or female cornel. 

PRIDE, s. [prid, or pryd, Sax.] too high an opinion of one's 
self, abilities, or professions. Insolence. Loftiness of air. 
Ornament; splendour or show. 

To PRIDE, v. a. to esteem too highly: used with the re¬ 
ciprocal pronoun, and followed by in. 

PRl'ER, s. [see Pnv] one who looks too curiously or nar¬ 
rowly into things. 

PRIEST, (the ie in this word and its following compounds 
is pronounced iikeee; as, preest, preestly, &C.)s. [ preost , Sax.] 
one that is trusted with tne care of souls, and is in dignity 
above a deacon. 

PRIE'STCRAFT, s. pious frauds, or frauds practised by 
priests to keep the laity in subjection, and enrich themselves. 

PRIESTESS, s. a woman who officiates in the heathen 
temples. 

PRIE'STHOOD, *. the office or dignity of a priest; the 
class of men set apart for holy offices. 

PRIE'STLINESS, s. the appearance or manner of a priest. 

PRIE'STLY, a. belonging to, or becoming a priest. 

PRIE'STRIDDEN, a. made a tool of by priests. 

To I'RIEVE, used by Spenser for prove. 

PRIG, s. a conceited, saucy, pert, pragmatical person, or 
little fellow. 

PRILL, s. a birt or turbot. 

PRIM, a. [contracted from primitive\ precise; formal; af¬ 
fectedly nice. 

To PRIM, v.a. to deck up precisely ; to form to an affected 
nicety. 

PRI MACY, s. [primatie, or primace, Fr. priinatus, Lat.] 
tl*e highest post in the church. 

PRI MAGE, s. a small duty in the harbour, or at the water 
side, to the master and mariners of a ship, for the use of 
ropes, &c. and to the mariners for loading and unloading a 
vessel. 

PRI'MARILY, ad. originally; in the first intention. In the 
first place. 

PUI'MARINESS, s. the state ot being first in act or inten¬ 
tion. 


Wished 

In Gramnrtnr, aWwotfr 

contradistinction to a derivtUvei: that, ftm'W 1 
godly, derivative, andgod-Hke a compound. 

PRIMITIVELY, ad. originally; at 6nt Pnmanfy;. m<* 
derivatively. According to the original rule. .... 

PRl'MlTl VENESS, s. the state of being original ; antiquity; 
conformity to antiquity 

PRl'MNESS, s. affected niccncss, or formality. 

PRIMOGE'NFAL, a. [primigenius, Lat. and should there¬ 
fore be spelt primigeniul] first born ; original; constituent: 
primary: elemental. 

PRIMOGENITURE, s. [primogeniture, Fr.] the state of 
being first-born; seniority, eldership. 

PRIMO'RDIAL, a. [primordial, Fr. from primordium, J.at.] 
original; existing from the beginning. 

PRIMO'RDIAL, s. first principle ; origin. 

PRIMO'RDIAN, s. a kind of plant. 

PRIMO'RDIATR, a. [from primordium, Lat.] original; ex¬ 
isting from the beginning, 

PRl'MROSE, s. [primula veris, Lat.] a plant so called from 
its blowing early in the year. There are four species, vi/. the 
the common cowslip, oxlip, and mealy primrose. The first 
species is found in woods and hedges, the second and third in 
pastures, and the last in marshes and hogs, and upon mountains 
in the north. The peerless primrose is the pale daffodil. Used 
adjectively by Shakspear, for gay or flowery. 

PIU'MUM MO'RILE, s. [Lat. the first mover| an immense 
sphere, which, in the Ptolemaic system, was supposed to turn 
round the earth, as a centre, every twenty-four hours, and to 
carry with it the sun, tnoon, and planets. 

PRINCE, s. [prince, Fr. princeps, l.at.] in Polity, is a per¬ 
son invested with the supreme command of a state, indepen¬ 
dent of any superior. It also denotes a person who is sove¬ 
reign in liis own territories, yet holds of some other as his 
superior; such are the princes of Germany. It al-o denotes 
the issue of princes, or those of the royal family. In France, 
they are called the princes of the blood. In England, the 
king’s children are called sons and- daughters of England, 
the eldest son is horn duke of Cornwall, and created prince of 
Wales. 


PRIMARY, a. [primaries, Lat.] first in intention; original; PRINCEDOM, s. the rank, estate, or power of a prince: 
first in dignity; chief; principal. sovereignty. 

PRIMATE, s. [primus, l.at.] the chief ecclesiastic. PRI'NCELINESS, s. the state, manner, or dignity of a 

PRIMATES1I1P, s. the dignity or office of a primate. prince. 

PRIME, s. [from primus, Lat.] the first part of the day. PRl'NCELY, a. having the appearance of a person of high 
Tlie first or best part. Youth, applied to human life. The birth; of the rank of a prince. Recoining a prince; grand; 
height of perfection. The first canonical hour. The first august. 

part of any state. In Fencing, the attitude immediately PRINCE’S FEATHER, s. the herb amaranth. 

after first drawing the sword. In Chronology, the golden PRI'NCF.SS, s. [ princcssr, Fr.] a lady having a sovereign 

number. command. A king’s daughter. The wife of a prince. 

PRIME, a. [primus, Lat.] early, blooming. Principal; PRI'NCIPAL, a. [principal, Fr. princpiulis, Lat.] chief; of 
chief; first; excellent: best. the first rate; essential. 

To PRIME, v. a. to put in the first powder, or to put PRI'NCIPAL, s. a head; chief; one originally engagid, 
powder in the pan of a gun. In Painting, to lay the first opposed to auxiliaries. A stint placed out at interest. A pre- 
colours, from primer, Fr. to begin. sident or governor. 

PRI'MELY, ad. originally; primarily; in the first place; PR1NC1PAT.1TY, s. [prinripaultf, Fr.] supreme power. A 
excellently; supremely well. prince. The country whien gives title to a prince; as, “ the 

PRI'MENESS, s. the state of being first. Excellence. principality of Wales.” Figuratively, superiority or pre-emi- 
PRI'MER, s. [primaries, Lat.] a small prayer-book, con- nonce. In the plural, afno-g Divines, one of tlie ordtrs of 
taining the alphabet, catechism, &c. in which children are first angels. 

taught to read. PRI'NCIPAT.I.Y, nd. above all others; chiefly. 

PRIME VAL, PRIME'VOUS, a. [primtevus, Lat.] origi- P11INC1PIATION, s. [from prineipium, l.at.] analysis in’o 

nal; such as was at first. constituent or elementary parts. Not used. 

PRIMl'TIAL, pri-mi-shi-al, a. [fromprimitive, I.at.] being PRI NCIPLE, s. f prineipium, Lat. principc, Fr.] the cause, 
of the first production. source, or origin That which denotes a thin; to h. what it 
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is. In Physics, that which contributes to the essence of the 
body. In Chemistry, the first and simplicst parts whereof 
natural bodies are compounded, and into which they are re¬ 
solved by fire. A fundamental truth from which others are 
deduced. The ground or motive of action. A tenet or posi¬ 
tion on which morality is founded. 

To PRINCIPLE, v. a. to establish, fix, or inculcate any 
tenet or opinion, as a standard in s person’s mind. 

To P1UNK, v. n. [pronken, Bcig.] to prank or deck in a 
gaudy manner. 

To PRINT, v. a. [written prent, in the North, from prentn, 
1*1.] to make a mark by pressing one thing on another. To 
impress so as to leave its form. To take olf any sentence, 
letter, or the works of an author, from types in a press. 

PRINT, s. a mark or form made by pressure. Pictures 
taken by impression from wood or copper. The state of being 
published by the printer. A formal method or manner. 

P1UNTKR, s. a person who composes, or takes impressions 
front types, or from engraved plates, by means of a press and 
ink. One that takes oti’ impressions from plates or wood on 
linen. 

PRI NTING, s. the art of taking impressions from charac¬ 
ters or figures moveable or immoveable, on paper, linen, silk, 
Sic. There arc various kinds of printing: from moveable let¬ 
ters for hooks; from copper-plates for pictures; and from 
blocks, in which the representation of birds, flowers, Sic. are 
cut for calicoes, linens, Sic. The 1 st, called letter-press print¬ 
in'.;-; the 2d, rolling-press printing; and the last calico-print- 
ini. To these may be added, lithographic printing, a modern 
art of taking impressions from stone. 

PRY NTLKSS, a. leaving no mark or impression. 

PRIOR, a. [Lat.] lie fore something in time or order. 

l’Kl Oil, s. [prienr, l'r.] the head of a convent, next in dig- 
iiitv to nn abbot. 

PRIORESS, s. a lady who is the superior of a convent of 
nuns. 

PRIORITY, s. the state of being first in time or place. 

PKI’ORSHIP, s. the state or dignity of a prior. 

PRIORY, s. a convent next in dignity to an abbey. 

PRTSAGE, s. [prise, hr. 1 a custom, now called bulk-rage, 
whereby the king challenges two tons of wine at his own 
price out of every bark loaded with less than forty tons of that 
commodity. Also, that share which belongs to the king, or 
admiral, out of prizes taken at sea from an enemy. 

PRISM, s. [from vpierpa, Gr.] a glass bounded with two 
t pmland parallel triangular ends, and three plain and well- 
polished sides, which meet in three parallel lines, running from 
the three angles of one end to the three angles of the other 
end ; used in experiments on light and colours. 
y PRISMATIC, a. [prismaliqnc, Fr.] formed like a prism. 

PHISMATICALLY, ad. in the form of a prism. 

PKI'SMOID, s. [rpltrpa and cl cor, Gr.] a body approaching 
to the form of a prism. 

PRI SON, s. [prison, Fr.] a place in which malefactors and 
debtors are confined. 

To PRISON, u. a. to confine; to captivate. 

PRISONER, s. a person confined in a gaol. One taken by 
an enemy. One under arrest. 

PRISONHOUSE, s. a gaol; a hold in which one is con¬ 
fined. 

PRI’SONMENT, s. confinement; captivity. 

PRISTINE, a. [pristinus, Lat.| first; original; ancient. 

PRITHEE, familiar corruption of pray thee, or I pray thee. 

PRIVACY, s. the state of being secret, concealed, or hid. 
A retirement. Joint knowledge; great familiarity; hut in 
this sense improperly used. 4 

PRIVA'DO, s. [Span.] a secret friend. 


PRIVATE, n. [prtvaivs, Lat.] secret. Without company; 
alone. In no public station. Particular, opposed to public 
In private, implies secretly. 

PRIVATE, s. a secret message. A common soldier. 
PRIVATEER, s.a ship fitted out by private persons against 
an enemy. 

To PIUVATEE'R, v. a. to fit out ships against enemies, at 
the charge of private persons. 

PRIVATELY, ad. secretly ; not openly. 

Plll'VATENESS, s. the quality of being retired, or secret. 
PRIVATION, s. [jprivatio , Lat.] the removal or destruction 
of any thing or quality; as darkness is a privation of light. 
The act of degrading from an ollice. 

PRIVATIVE, a. [privatif, Fr. privativus, Lat.] depriving 
or robbing a thing of that which belongs to it. Consisting in 
the absence of something; opposed to positive. 

PRI VATIVE, s. that which is the absence of something; 
as darkness is only the absence of light: in which example 
darkness and light arc privatives. 

PR1 VATtVELY, ad. negatively. 

PRI'VATIVENESS, s. notation of absence of something 
that should he present. 

PRIVET, s. a shrub having white blossoms and black ber¬ 
ries, common in garden hedges. It flowers in May and June. 

PRIVILEGE, s. [privilege, Fr. privilegium, Lat.] a peculiar 
advantage, immunity, or light. 

To PRIVILEGE, v. a. to invest with peculiar rights or 
immunities. To exempt from taxes, &c. 

PRIVILY, ad. in a secret manner. 

PRIVITY, s. [prirantc, Fr.] a private communication. 
Consciousness. In the plural, the secret parts. 

PRIVY, a. [price, Fr.] private; assigned to secret uses. 
Clandestine; secret. Conscious to any tiling. 

PRIVY, s. a place or retirement. A necessary house. 
PRISE, s. [prix, Fr.] a reward gained by conquest or any 
performance. Plunder, from prise, Fr. 

To PRIZE, v. a. [priscr, Fr.] to rate, value, or esteem. 

PRI ZEFIGHTER, s. one that fights publicly for a reward. 
PRIZER, s. [priseur, Fr.] he that prizes. 

PRO, [Lat.] for; in defence. Pro and con, for and against. 
PROBABILITY, s. [probabilitas, Lat.] likelihood; the ap¬ 
pearance of truth; evidence arising from the preponderatiou of 
argument; demonstration next to moral certainty. 

PRO’BABLE, a. [probable, Fr. probubilis, Lat.] likely: hav¬ 
ing better arguments brought for than against it, but not certain 
or demonstrative. 

PRO BABLY, ad. likely; in likelihood. 
l’RO'BAT, s. [Lat.] the proof of wills in the spiritual court. 
PROBATION s. [probation, Fr. probatio, Lat.] proof; evi¬ 
dence. A state of trial or examination. A year of noviciate 
before being admitted to a monastic life. 

PROBATIONARY, a. serving for trial. 

PROBATIONER, s. one in a state of trial. A novice. 
PROBATORY, a. [from probo, Lat.] serving for trial. 
PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expression added to the end of 
a receipt, signifying it is tried or proved. 

PROBE, s. [from probo, Lat.] a slender instrument or wire 
used in searching the depth of wounds. 

To PROBE, v. a. [probo, Lat.] to try or search a wound by 
an instrument. 

PROBE-SCISSARS, s. scissors which have a button at the 
end of one of their shanks, which is thrust into a wound. 

PRO BITY, s. [proiite, Fr. probitas, Lat.] approved honesty, 
sincerity, or veracity. 

PRO'BLF.M, *. [xpbji\i)pa, Gr.] a question proposed. 
PROBLEMATICAL, a. [probUmatique, Fr. ] uncertain; dis¬ 
putable; unsettled. 
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PROBLEMATICALLY, ad. uncertainly. 

PROBO'SCIS, s. [Lat.] the trunk or snout of an elephant; 
also applied to that part of any other animal which resem¬ 
bles it. 

PROCA'CIOUS, «. f proeax, Lat.] petulant: loose; inso¬ 
lent; saucy; malapert. 

PROCA'CITY, s. petulance; sauciness; insolence. 

PROCATA'RCTIC, a. [wpoearci/iemoc, Or.] forerunning; 
remotely antecedent. 

PROCATA'RXIS, s. [irnoiatrapSic, Gr.] the pre-existent 
cause of a disease, which operates with others that are 
subsequent, whether internal or external; as anger, or heat 
of climate, which bring such an ill disposition of the juices as 
occasions a fever: the ill disposition being the immediate 
cause, and the bad air the procatarctic cause. Quincy. 

PROCEDURE,*, [procedure, Fr.] a manner of acting or 
conduct. Process or operation. 

To PROCEED, v. n. [procedo, Lat. proceder, Fr.] to pass 
from one thing or place to another. To go or march in state. 
To issue, arise, or come from. To he transacted. To ad¬ 
vance, or make progress. To take effect. To be propagated. 
To be produced by an original cause. 

PROCEED, s. produce or profit. Used in Law and Com¬ 
merce, but not to be imitated. 

PROCEE'DER, *. one who goes forward; one that makes 
a progress. 

PROCEEDING, s. [proccdc, Fr.] progress from one thing 
or action to another ; procedure. 

l’ROCE'LLOUS, a. [proccllosus, Lat.] stormy; tempestu¬ 
ous. 

PROCE'PTION.s. pre-occupation; act of taking something 
sooner than another. 

„PROCE'RITY, s. [proceritas, Lat.] tallness; height of 
stature. 

PRO'CF.SS, s. [processus, Lat.] tendency, or progressive 
course. Gradual progress. Course. Methodical and gra¬ 
dual series. Course of law. 

PROCESSION, s. [proccssio, Lat.] a train marching in a 
ceremonious solemnity. A cavalcade. 

To PROCESSION, v. n. to march in procession or form. 
A low procession. 

PItOCE'SSIONAL, a. relaling to procession. 

PROCE'SSIONARY, a. consisting in procession. 

PRO'CHRONISM, s. [from Ttpoy/mruc, Gr.] an error in 
chronology; a dating a thing before it happened. 

PRO'CiDENCE, s. [procidenlia, Lat.] falling down; de¬ 
pendence below its natural place. 

PRO'CINCT, s. [procinctus, Lat.] complete preparation; 
preparation brought to the point of action. 

To PROCLAIM, v. a. [proclamo, Lat. proclamcr, Fr.] to 
denounce or publish in a solemn or legal manner. To tell 
openly. To outlaw. 

PliOCLA'IMER, *. one that publishes by authority. 

PROCLAMATION, s. [proclamatio, Lat. proclamation, 
Fr.] publication by authority; a declaration of the king's will 
openly published among the people. 

PROCLI'VITY, *. [proclivitas, Lat.] tendency; natural in¬ 
clination or bias. Readiness; proneness ; propensity. 

PROCLI'VOUS, a. [proclivis, Lat.] inclined; tending by 
nature. 

PROCO'NSUL, s. [Lat.] a Roman officer, who governed a 
province with consular authority. 

PROCO'NSULSHIP, *. the office of a proconsul. 

To PROCRA'STINATE, v. a. [procrastinor, Lat.] to defer 
or put off from day to day. Ncuterly, to be dilatory. 

PROCRASTINATION, *. [procrastinatio, Lat.] the act of 
delaying from time to time; dilatoriness. 


PROCRASTINATOR, *. one that puts offfrom day to day. 

PRO'CREANT, a. [procreans, Lat.] productive; propagat¬ 
ing; pregnant. 

To PROCREATE, v. n. [procreo, Lat.] to generate or 
produce. 

PROCREATION,*, [procreation, Fr. procreatio, Lat.] the 
act of generating, or begetting. 

PROCREATIVE, a. generative or productive. 

PRO'CREATIVENESS, s. power of generation. 

PROCREA'TOR, s. a generator or begetler. 

PROCTOR, [contracted from procurator, Lat.] a manager 
of another’s affairs. An attorney in a Spiritual Court. A 
magistrate of an university, whose business it is to see good 
order and exercises daily performed among the students. 

PROCTORSHIP, s. the office of a proctor. 

PROCU'MBENT, «. [procumbens, Lat.] lying along; 
prone. 

PROCU'RABLE, a. acquirable; obtainable. 

PROCU'RACY, s. the management of any thing. 

PROCURATION, s. the act of getting or procuring. Also 
an act or instrument by which a person is empowered to treat, 
transact, or receive, &c. in another person’s name. 

PROCURATOR, s. [Lat.] a manager, or one that transacts 
business for another. 

PROCURATO'RIAL, a. made by a proctor. 

PROCU'RATORY, a. tending to procuration. 

To PROCU'RE, t’. a. [procure, Lat.] to trancact for an¬ 
other. To obtain, or acquire. To contrive, or obtain by 
contrivance. To prevail on or persuade. To contrive, or for¬ 
ward. Ncuterly, to act as a bawd or pimp. 

PROCU REMENT, s. the act of procuring. 

PROCU'RER, s. one that gains; an obtainer. A pimp. 

PROCU RESS,*, a bawd. 

PRODIGAL, «. [prodigus, Lat.] profuse, lavish; waste¬ 
ful; not parsimonious : with of before the thing. 

PRO'DIGAL, s. a waster; a spendthrift. 

PRODIGA'LITY, s. [prodigalite, l’r.] the act of spending 
to excess; extravagance. 

PRODIGALLY, ad. profusely; wastefully; extravagantly. 

PRODI'GIOUS, a. [prodigiosns, Lat.] something which 
causes wonder and astonishment. Enormous; monstrous ; 
uncommonly great. 

PRODI'GIOUSLY, ad. in such a manner as to amaze. 

PKODl'GIOUSNESS, s. quality that excites admiration 
and wonder. 

PRO'DIGY, s. [prodige, Fr. prodigium, Lat.] any thing out 
of the common course of nature. Anything which astonishes 
by its greatness or novelty. 

PRODITION, s. [proditio, Lat.] treason; treachery. 

PRODITO'RIOUS, a. [from proditor, Lat.] traitorous; 
treacherous; perfidious. Apt to make discoveries. 

To PRODU'CE, v. a. [ produce, Lat.] to offer to view or 
notice. To bring as an evidence. To bear or bring forth, 
applied to vegetables. To cause or generate. In Mathe¬ 
matics, to prolong or lengthen a line. 

PRO'DUCE, *. that which any thing yields. Amount, 
profit, or gain. 

PRODU'CENT, s. one that exhibits ; one that offers. 

PRODUCER, s. one that generates or produces. 

PRODUCIBLE, a. such as may be exhibited. Such as 
may be generated or made. 

PRODUCT, s. [producing, Lat.] something yielded by 
lands, vegetables, or money; a work or composition; an 
effect; a result. 

PRODU'CTILE, a. tliat may be produced. 

PRODU CTION, s. [Fr.] the act of producing. The thing 
produced; the fruit or product. A composition. 

9 A 
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PRODUCTIVE, a. having the power to effect or produce, 
fertile, generative, efficient. 

PRO EM, s. [wponifiwv, from irpu and o!pi), Gr.] a preface, 
introduction, or prelude. 

PROFANATION, s. [■profanation, Fr. profanatio, Lat.] 
the act of applying any tiling sacred to common use. Irre¬ 
verence to holy persons or things. 

PROFA'NE, a. [profane, Fr. prof anus, Lat.] irreverent to 
sacred persons or things; not sacred; secular. Polluted. 
Not purified by holy rites. 

To PROFA'NE, v. a. [profano, Lat. profaner, Fr.] to apply 
any thing sacred to common use. To be irreverent to sacred 
persons or things. 

PROFA'NELY, ad. with irreverence to sacred names or 
things. 

l’ROFA'NF.NESS, s. want of due reverence to things or 
persons sacred. 

PROFA'NER, s. a polluter; a violator. 

PltOFE'CTION, s. [profeetio, Lat.] advance; progression. 

To PROFE'SS, v. a. [ professor , Fr. projitcor, Lat.] to de¬ 
clare one’s self in the strongest terms; to be of any opinion or 
religion; to lay claim to, or declare one’s skill in, any art or 
science. Neuterly, to declare openly. To declare friendship. 
This last sense is not in use. 

PROFE'SSEDI.Y, ad. according to open declaration made 
by himself. 

PROFESSION,*, [profession, Fr.] a calling or employ¬ 
ment. A declaration. The act of declaring one’s self of any 
party or opinion. 

PROFESSIONAL, a. relating to a particular calling or 
profession. 

PROFE'SSOR, s. [professeur, Fr.] one who openly declares 
himself of any opinion or party. One who publicly practises 
or teaches an art. One who is visibly religious. 

PROFESSORSHIP, s. the station or office of a public 
teacher. 

To PllOT’FER, v. a. [profero, Lat.] to propose or offer. 
To attempt of one’s own accord. 

PRO'FFER, s. au oiler made. An essay or attempt. 

PRO'FFER ER, s. he that offers. 

PROFI'CIENCE, PROFICIENCY, s. [from prof do, Lat.] 
profit. Improvement or advancement in any thing. 

PllOlTCIF.NT, s. [ prof dais, Lat.] one who has made 
advancement in any study or business. 

PHOFl'CUOUS, a. [prq/icuus, I.at.] advantageous; 
useful. 

PKO'FILE, s. [profile, l’r.] the side face; an half face. 
Also the outline of any figure. 

PRO'FIT, s. [profit, Fr.] gain or advantage. Improve¬ 
ment. 

To PRO'FIT, v. a. [profiler, Fr.] to confer benefit or ad¬ 
vantage. To improve. Neuterly, to gain advantage. To 
make improvement. To be of use or advantage. 

PRO'l'ITABl.E, a. [ profitable, Fr.] such as confers gain, 
improvement, or advantage. Synon. Prof table is more 
applicable to gain; advantageous, to honour; bcnefvial, to 
health. 

PROTITABLENESS, s. the quality of conferring gain, im¬ 
provement, or advantage. 

PROTTi’ABLY, ad. gainfully; advantageously. 

PRO FITLESS, a. without gain or advantage. 

PROFLIGATE, a. [profligates, Lat.] abandoned to vice; 
lost, to virtue and decency ; shameless. 

PRO'FI.IGATE, s. one that has lost all sense of virtue and 
decency. 

PRO FLIGATELY, ad. shamelessly. 

PRO'FLIGATENESS, s. the quality of being profligate. 


PRO'FLUENCE, s. progress; course. 

PRO'FI.UENT, a. [profluens, l.at.] flowing forward. " Pro- 
fluent stream.” Milton. 

PROFOUND, a. [profond, Fr. prnfnmliis, Lat.] deep. 
Lowly; humble. Intellectually deep, or not obvious to the 
mind. Learned, or knowing beyond the common reach. 

PROFO UND, s. a gulf; abyss ; the main; the sea. 

PROFOUNDLY, ad. with great rea.li of knowledge or 
contrivance; deeply. 

PROFOUNDNESS, s. depth, applied to place or know¬ 
ledge. 

PROFU NDITY, s. depth of place or knowledge. 

PROFUSE, a. [profusns, Lat.] lavish; too liberal, or 
abounding to excess. 

PROFITS ELY’, ad. lavishly; with exuberance. 

PllOFU'SKNESS, s. lavislmess; prodigality. 

PROFU'SION, *. [proftisio, Lat. jirofusion, Fr.] extrava¬ 
gance, or excess in expense. Exuberant plenty. 

To PROG, v. n. to rob; to steal. To shift meanly for vic¬ 
tuals. A low word. 

PROG, s. victuals, or provisions of any kind. A low 
word. 

PROGENERATION, s. [progenero, Lat.] the act of beget¬ 
ting ; propagation. 

PKOGE'NITOR, s. [Lat.] a forefather; an ancestor in a 
direct lino. 

PRO'GENY, s. [progenie, old Fr. progenies, Lat.] a race; 
offspring; generation. 

PROGNO STIC, a. [irpoyewrixoc, Gr.] betokening disease or 
recovery before; foreshowing. 

PROGNO'STIC,s. [irpoyewTieoc, Gr.] the skill of foretelling 
diseases or their events. A prediction. 

PROGNO'STICABI.E, a. such as may be foreknown or 
foretold. 

To PROGNOSTICATE, v. a. [from irpoyews-ixoc, Gr.] to 
foretell, foreshow, or presage. 

PROGNOSTICATION, s. [from jrpoyi'ww«r, which is from 
wpoyijwvM, to know beforehand, Gr.] the act of foreknowing 
or foreshowing; prediction; foretoken. 

PROGNOSTICATOR,.*, a foreteller; a foroknower. 

PROGRA'MMA, s. [irpiiypap/ia, Gr.] a letter sealed mill 
the king’s seal; also a hill giving notice, of something to be 
transacted in a school or university. 

PRO'GRESS, s. [progresses, Lat.] course; procession; 
passage. Advancement; motion forward. Intellectual im¬ 
provement; advancement in knowledge; profieiencc. A cir¬ 
cuit, or journey. 

To PROGRESS, v.n. [progres, Fr. progredivr, I.at.] to 
move forward; to pass. Obsolete. 

PROGRE'SSION, s. [progression, Fr . progressio, I.at.] a 
regular and gradual advance. Motion forward. Course; pas¬ 
sage. Intellectual improvement. A series of numbers arc 
said to be in arithmetical progression, when they increase or 
decrease by any common difference; as, for example, 1,3, 
5, 7,9, 11, are in arithmetical progression, because they in¬ 
crease by 2, the common difference. Geometrical progression , 
is when they increase or decrease by any common ratio; for 
instance, 2, 4, 8, 1(5, 32, 64, are in geometrical progression, 
because they increase by the common ratio, or multiple, 2; 
and 64, 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, are a geometrical series, because they 
decrease by the common ratio, or divisor, 2. It is used, 
though improperly, in this last sense. 

PROGRESSIVE, a. [progressif, Fr.] going forward. Ad¬ 
vancing, or increasing gradually. 

PROGRESSIVELY, ad. by gradual steps, or regular 
course. 

PROGRE'SSIVENESS. s. the state of advancing 
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To PROHI'BIT, v. a. [prohibeo, Lat. prohiber, Fr.] to in¬ 
terdict by authority. To debar or hinder. 

PllOHI'BITER, s. a forbidder; an interdictcr. 

PROHIBITION, s. [prohibition, Fr proliibitio, I.at.] the 
act of forbidding; hinderance; forbiddancc. 

PROHf'BITORY, a. implying prohibition; forbid¬ 
ding. 

to PROJECT, v. a. [projicio, Lat.] to throw out, or cast 
forward. To exhibit or form a representation. To scheme, 
contrive, or form in the mind, from projeter, Fr. Neuterly, to 
jut out or shoot forward. 

PRO'JECT, s. [projet, Fr.] a scheme, plan, contrivance. 
Synon. Project is a plan in order to execute a design; the 
design is what we propose to execute. 

PROJK'CTILE, s, such a body, as, being put into motion 
by any particular force, continues to move with a certain velo¬ 
city, either in a straight line, or a curve, according to circum¬ 
stances, such as a stone thrown from a sling, an arrow from a 
bow, or a ball from a gun. 

PROJECTILE, a. [projectile, Fr.] impelled forward. 

PROJECTION, s. the act of shooting forwards. Apian 
or delineation. A scheme or plan of action. In Chemistry, 
rn operation, or the crisis of an operation. 

PROJECTOR, s. one that employs himself in forming 
schemes or designs. One that forms wild and impracticable 
schemes. 

PROJE'CTURE, s. [pprojeclurc, Fr. proje.ctura, Lat.] a 
jutting out. 

To*PROIN, v. a. [corrupted from prune] to lop; to cut; 
to trim, to prune 

To PROLATE, v. a. [from prolntum, Lat.] to speak, pro¬ 
nounce, or utter. 

.PROLATE, a. [prolalns, Lat.] oblate or flat. 

PROLATION, s. [prolatio, Lat.] pronunciation, utterance. 
Delay ; act of deferring. 

PROLEGO'MENA, s. [from irp dkiyopeva, Gr.] a previous 
or introductory discourse. 

PROLE'PSIS, s. [irpdXfv/ae, Gr.] a form of rhetoric, in 
which objections are anticipated ; viz. Thus, it may be ob¬ 
jected. 

PROLE'PTICAL, a. [jrpoXijjrrixoc, Gr.] previous; antece¬ 
dent. In Medicine, when a paroxysm or fit returns sooner and 
sooner every time. 

PROLE'PTICALLY, ad. by way of anticipation or pre¬ 
vention. 

PROLETA'RIAN, a. mean; vile; vulgar. “Proletarian 
tything men.” Iludib. 

PROLl'FIC, PROLIFI'CAL, a. [from proles and facio, 
Lat.] fruitful; generative; productive; 

PROLI'FICALLY, ad. fruitfully ; pregnantly. 

PROl IFICATION, s. generation of children. 

PKOLI'X, a. [prolixe, Fr. prolixus, Lat.] long; tedious; 
verbose; circumlocutory. 

PROLl'XIOUS, a. dilatory; tediousness. 

PROLIXITY, s. [prolixite, Fr.] the quality of being tire¬ 
some through length; tediousness. 

PROLI XLY, ad. at great length ; tediously. 

PROLI'XNESS, s. tediousness. 

PROLOCUTOR, s. [Lat.] a foreman, or person chosen by a 
society to be their speaker. 

PROLOCU'TO RSH l P, s. the office or dignity of a prolo¬ 
cutor. 

PRO LOGUE, j. [irpdXoyoc, Gr. prologue, Fr. prologus, 
Lat.] an introductory discourse, peculiarly applied to a poem 
spoken before a play. 

To PRO'LOGUE, v. a. to introduce by a formal, dis¬ 
course. 


To PROI.O'NG, v. a. [prolongcr, I’r.] to lengthen nut. To 
put off longer. To continue. 

PROLONGATION, s. [Fr.] the act of lengthening. Delay 
to a longer time. 

PROLUSION, s. [prolusio, Lat.] in Literature, is a term 
applied to certain pieces or compositions made picvn.usly to 
others, by way of prelude or exercise. 

PRO MINENCE, PRO MINENCY, s. [prominentia, Lat.] 
the quality of standing out beyond the other parts ; protube¬ 
rance ; extant or jutting-out part. 

PRO'MINENT, a. [prominens, Lat.] standing out beyond 
the other parts; protuberant; extant. 

PROMI'SCUOUS, a. [promiscuus, Lat.] mingled; con¬ 
fused ; without distinction. 

PROMISCUOUSLY, ad. indiscriminately; with a confused 
mixture. 

PRO MISE, s. [promissnm, Lat. prjmisse, Fr.] assurance 
given of something to be done, or some benefit to be conferred. 
Figuratively, hope. 

To PRO'MISE, v. a. [promitto, Lat.] to give a person no¬ 
tice or assurance of some benefit to be conferred. Neuterly, 
to assure by a promise. 

PRO'MISER, s. one who promises. 

PRO'MISSORILY, ml. by way of promise. 

PROMISSORY, a. [prouissunns, l.at.] containing pro¬ 
fession of some benefit to be eonfei red, or of Mane debt to be 
paid. 

PR O'MONT, PROMONTORY, s. [promontoire, Fr. 
promontorium, Lat.] a head-land, or high land jutting into 
tire sea, the extremity of which, towards the sea, is called a 
cape. 

To PROMOTE, o. r [p'omoico, Lat.] to forwaid, or ad¬ 
vance. To prefer, or exalt. 

PROMOTER,*, an advancer; a forwarder; an cn- 
courager. 

PROMOTION, s. [ promotion, Fr.] advancement or pie- 
ferment. Exaltation. 

To PROMOTE, v. a. [promovco, Lat.] topiomote; to for¬ 
ward ; to advance. Seldom used. 

PROMPT, a. [prompt, Fr. prompt us, Lat.] quick; ready; 
acute. Willing, without any new motive or incentive. Ready; 
told down, applied to payment. 

To PROMPT, v. a. [ prontnre , Ital.] to help a person when 
at a loss in repeating by art. To incite. To remind. 

PRO MPTER, s. one who assists a public speaker when at 
at a loss ; or who persuades or advises a person to do a thing. 
An admonisher. 

PROMPTITUDE, s. [promptitude, Fr.] quickness; rea¬ 
diness; alacrity. 

PRO MPTLY, ad. readily; quickly. 

PROMPTNESS, s. readiness; alacrity. 

PRO'MPTUARY, s. [promptuaire, Fr. promptuarium, 
Lat.] a storehouse, repository, or magazine. 

PRO'MPTURE, s. suggestion; motion given by another ; 
instigation. 

To PROMULGATE, or PROMU'LGE, v. a. [promulgo, 
Lat.] to publish ; to make known by public declaration. 

PROMULGATION, s. [promulgate, Lat.] publication; 
open exhibition. 

PROMULGATOR, s. a publisher; an open teacher. 

PROMULGER, s. o..e that publishes, or teaches openly. 

PRO NATOR, s. in Anatomy, the muscle of the radius, of 
which there are two, that help to turn the palm downward. 

PRONE, a. [promts, Lat.] bending or looking down¬ 
wards. Lying with the face downwards. Sloping, applied 
to place. Inclined, propense, or disposed to: generally in an 
ill sense. 
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PRO’NENESS, s. the state of bending, stooping, or lying 
with the face downwards. Descent. Inclination. 

PHONO, s. [prong hen, to squeeze, Belg.] the tooth of a 
fork ; a pitchfork ; an instrument in husbandry. 

PRO NOUN, s. [prouom,Vt. pronomcn, Lat.] a word used 
instead of nouns or names; as, I, thou, he, rue, ye, they, &c. 

To PRONOU NCE, a. a. [protwncer, Fr. prouuneio, Lat.] 
to speak or utter. To utter, or deliver solemnly and rhetori¬ 
cally. To form or articulate. Neuterly, to speak with conti- 
dence or authority. 

PRONOU'NCKR, s. one who pronounces. 

PRONUNCIATION, s. [prononeiation, Fr. pronunciatio, 
Lat.] the act or manner of uttering. 

PROOF, s. in Arithmetic, is a means whereby the truth and 
justness of a calculation is examined and ascertained. In 
Law, it denotes the mediums and arguments used to evince 
the truth of any thing; and is two-fold, viz. vied voce, i>y 
living witnesses; and a dead proof, such as that ot deeds, 
records, Ac. It also signifies trial or experiment. In Print¬ 
ing, the rough draught of a sheet when first pulled. It is used 
also in a synonymous sense with standard. Thus we call that 
Proof spirit which is of the standard strength. Synov. Ex¬ 
periment relates, properly, to the truth of things: Trial con¬ 
cerns, particularly, the use of things Proof has a greater re¬ 
lation to the quality of tilings. 

PROOF, a. [though used as an adjective, yet is only an 
elliptical expression for of proof J impenetrable; able to resist. 
Used with to or against. 

'I’o PROP, v. a. [proppen, Belg.] to support by something 
placed under or against. To hinder from fulling. To sustain 
or support. 

PROP, s. \proppe , Belg.] any thing used to keep a thing 
from falling; a support; a stay. 

PRO'PAGABl.K, a. such as maybe spread; such as may 
be continued by succession. 

To PROPAGATE, v. a. [propago, Lat.] to continue or 
spread by generation or successive production. To extend 
or widen. To promote. To generate. Neuterly, to have 
offspring. 

PROPAGATION, s. [propagation, Fr. prcgiagatio, Lat.] 
continuance or diffusion by generation, or successive produc¬ 
tion. 

PROPAGATOR, s. a spreader; a promoter. 

To PROPE'L, v. a. [ propello , Lat.] to push or drive for¬ 
ward. 

To PROPE'NI), v. ft. [propendco, Lat.] to incline to any 
part; to be disposed in favour of any thing. 

PROPE'NDENCY, s. inclination or tendency of desire to 
any thing. Prcconsidcrnlion ; attentive deliberation. 

PROPE'NSE, a. [propenstts, Lat.] inclined or disposed, ap¬ 
plied to either good or bad. 

PROPE NSION, PROPE NSITY, s. [propension, Fr. pro- 
pensio, Lat.] disposition to any thing either good or bad. 
Tendency. 

PRO PER, a. [proper, Fr. propritis, Lat.] peculiar; be¬ 
longing to one, so as to distinguish it from others. In Gram¬ 
mar, noting a proper name from an appellative; as, Thomas, 
the proper name lor a man, the appellative. Natural. Fit; 
adapted; qualified. Exact; just. Elegant; pretty. Tall 
or lusty. One’s own, joined with the possessive pronoun, my, 
your , his, their, Ac. 

PRO PERLY ad. in a fit or suitable manner. Iu a strict 
sense. 

PRO'PEUNESS, s. the quality of being proper, tall, and 
well made. 

PRO'PERTY, s. in a general sense, is that which consti¬ 
tutes or denominates a thing proper; or it is a peculiar virtue 


or quality which nature lias bestowed on some things exclu¬ 
sive of all others: thus colour is a property of light; exten¬ 
sion, ot body. In Law, it is used to denote that right which a 
person lias to lands or tenements, goods or chattels, in no re¬ 
spect depending on another’s courtesy. 

To PRO PERTY, v. a. to invest with qualities. To seize 
as belonging to. Little used in cither meaning. 

PROPHA'SIS, s. [wpofuatc. Or.] an excuse; a pretence. 
In Medicine, a foreknowledge of diseases. 

PRO PHECY, s. [jrpo^ijr«/«, Gr. prophetic, Fr.] a declara¬ 
tion of something future; prediction. 

PRO'PIIESIER, s. one who prophesies. 

To PROPHESY, v. a. to foretell something future; to 
predict; to foretell; to prognosticate. Neuterly, to utter 
predictions. In Scripture Language, to preach by divine in¬ 
spiration. 

PRO'PHET, s. [prophete, Fr. npoQi'iryc, Gr.] one who tells 
something future ; a foreteller; a predictor. 

PRO PHETESS, s. [prophetesse, Fr.] a woman who fore¬ 
tells future events. 

PROPHETIC, PROPHETICAL, a. [p rophftiquc, Fr.] 
foreseeing or foretelling future events. It lias of before the 
thing foretold. 

PROPHETICALLY, ad. with knowledge of futurity; in 
manner of a prophecy. 

To PRO'PHETIZK, v. n. [prophetiser, Fr.] to give predic¬ 
tions. Not in use. 

PROPHYLACTIC, a. [7rjio^i'Xniem'nc> from irpoipvXaatrin, 
or tTf,mj:v\uTTui, Gr.] preventive; preservative. 

PROPI NQUITY, s. [propinquitas, I.ut.] nearness of situa¬ 
tion, relation, time, or blood. 

I’ROPl'TIABLE, pro-pi-shi-a-blc, a. such ns may heap 
peased or rendered favourable. 

To PROPI TIATE, v. a. [propitio, Lat.] to appease a per¬ 
son when angry or offended. To render favourable. To. con¬ 
ciliate. 

PROPITIATION, s. [propitiation, Fr.] the act of appeas¬ 
ing auger or resentment. The atonement, offering, or means, 
by which a person is rendered favourable. 

PROPITIATOR, s. one that propitiates. 

PROPITIATORY, a. [propiciatoire, Fr.] having the power 
to appease or reconcile; expiatory. 

PROPITIOUS, a. [prupitius, Lat.] favourable; kind; re¬ 
conciling. 

PROPITIOUSLY, ad. favourably; kindly. 

PROPITIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being favourable, 
kind, or reconciling. 

PROPLA'SM, s. [ffpo and ifKaapa, Gr.] mould ; matrix. 

PROPLA'STIC, s. [from irpu and Gr.] the art of 

making moulds for casting. 

PROPO'NENT, s. [from proponrns, Lat.] one that makes 
a proposal. One who proposes a subject for disputation. 

PROPORTION, pro-por-shon, s. [proportion, Fr. pro- 
portio, Lat.] when two quantities are compared one with 
another, in respect of their greatness or smallness, the 
comparison is called ratio, reason, rate, or proportion; but 
when more than two quantities are compared, then the 
comparison is more usually called the proportion that they 
have to one another. In Arithmetic, direct proportion is 
when the same relation subsists between the first term and 
the second, as between the third and fourth; thus 4 8 
5 10, arc in direct proportion. Inverse or reciprocal propor¬ 
tion, is when one quantity increases in the same propor¬ 
tion as another diminishes; thus 6 15, 12 4, are in inverse 
proportion. Arithmetical proportion, is the relation which 
two quantities, of the same kind, hear to each other with 
respect to their difference; thus 2 10, 5 13, are arithmeti* 
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cally proportional. Geometrical proportion, is that relation 
of two qualities of the same kind, which arises from consider¬ 
ing what part the one is of the other, or how often it is con¬ 
tained in it; thus, 5 45, 9 81, are geometrically proportional. 
Conjoined proportion, is a rule in Arithmetic, whereby the coin, 
weight, or measures of several countries, are compared to¬ 
gether, in order to find their value in each. Equal degree. 
Degrees in harmony. Size; form. 

To PllOPO'llTION, (the ti is pronounced like sh in this 
word and its following derivatives ; as, proporslion. See.) v. u. 
[proportionner, Fr.] to adjust or equal in comparative degrees. 
To form with symmetry. 1 

PROPO'RTIONABLE, a. adjusted or suited by compara¬ 
tive relation ; such as is lit. 

PRO PO'RTION ABLY, ad. according to proportion; ac¬ 
cording to comparative relation. 

PROPO'RTIONAL, a. [proportioned Fr.] having a settled 
comparative relation; having a certain degree of equality; 
bearing some relation to that with which it is compared. 

PltOPORTlONA'I.lTY, s. the quality of being propor¬ 
tional. 

PROPO'RTIONALLY, ad. in a stated degree. 
PROPO'RTIONATK, a. suited, adjusted, or bearing some 
respect to another thing in comparison. 

To PROPO'RTIONATK, v. a. to adjust according to settled 
rates to something else. 

PROPO'RTIONATENESS, s. the state of being by com¬ 
parison adjusted. 

PROPOSAL, s. a scheme or design offered to considera¬ 
tion or acceptance. Otter to the mind. 

To PROPOSE, v. a. [ jiroposer , Fr. propono, Lat.] to offer 
for consideration. Neulerlv, to lay schemes or intend. 

PROPO'SER, s. one that offers any thing to consideration. 

* PROPOSITION, s. [proposition, Fr. propositio, Lat.j a 
sentence in which any thing is affirmed or denied, and ottered 
for assent or denial. An offer of terms; proposal. 
PROPOSITIONAL, a. considered as a proposition. 

To PROPO'UND, v. a. [propono, Lai.] to oiler to con¬ 
sideration. To propose. 

PROPOU'NDKR, s. one that propounds; a proposer. 
PROPRTETARY, s. [propriclaire, Fr.] a possessor in his 
own right. 

PROPltl'F.TARY, a. belonging to a certain owner. 
PROPRIETOR, s. [from proprins, Lnt.] a person that has 
an exclusive right. A possessor, owner. 

PROPRIETRESS, s. a female possessor in lier own right; 
a mistress. 

PROPRIETY, s. [propriety Fr. proprietas, l..at.] an exclu¬ 
sive right. Accuracy, justness, or fitness. 

PROPT, used by poetical writers instead of propped, the 
participle passive of Pnor. 

To PROPIJ'GN, pro-pune, v. a. [propvgno, Lat.] to defend, 
justify, or vindicate. 

PROPUGNA'TION, pro-pug-na-slion, *. [propngnatio, 
J.at.] defence. 

PROPU'GNF.R, pro-pu-ner, s. one who defends, justifies 
or vindicates. 

PROPULSION, s. [from propulsus, I.at.j the act of driving 
forward. 

PRORE, s. [prora, Lat.] the prow; the forepart of a ship: 
used in poetry. 

PROROGATION, s. [prorogation, l‘r. prorogalio, Lat.] 
continuation; prolongation; the deferring to a longer and 
stated time. The interruption of the session of parliament by 
royal authority 

To PROROGUE, v. a. [prorogo, Lat.] to protract or pro¬ 
long To nut off to another time. 


PRORU'PTION, s. [from proruptus, Lat.] the act of burst¬ 
ing out. 

PROSATC, a. [porsaiijue, Fr. prosukus, Lat.} belonging 
to prose. Resembling prose. 

To PROSCRIBE, v. a. [proscribe, Lat.] to doom to de¬ 
struction. To interdict. 

PROSCRIBE!!, s. one alio dooms to destruction. 
PROSCRIPTION, s. [ proseriptio, Lat.] I be act of writing 
down a person’s name in a list, and posting ii in some public 
place with a reward for any one that shall bring Ins bead. 
The act of dooming the life of a person to death, ami his goods 
to confiscation. 

PROSE, s. [prose, Fr. prosit, Lat.] language not confined 
to numbers, limited quantity of syllables, or jingle ol verse; 
discourse not metrical. 

To PRO SECUTE, v. a. [ prosepwr, l.at.] to continue en¬ 
deavours. To carry on. To proceed or continue in any con¬ 
sideration or disquisition. In Law, to sue criminally ; to pur¬ 
sue legally. 

PROSECUTION, s. an endeavour to carry on. A con¬ 
tinued attempt, or a continuation ot an attempt. In Law, a 
suit against a person. 

PROSECUTOR, S. one that continues his endeavours, or 
carries on any thing. One who sues another lur some crime 
or trespass. 

PROSELYTE, s. [ttjW/Wi,'/, Or.] one that is persuaded 
to change his religious or political sentiments. A convert. 

To PROSELVUZE, r. a. to convert to one’s own 
opinion. 

P ROSEMI NATION, s. [fiom prosemmutus, Lat.] propa¬ 
gation bv seed. 

PROSO'DIAN, s. one skilled in metre or prosody. 

PROSO DY, s. [irpoiTiiK bt, from iroi,Q and pir/, Gr."] that 
part of Grammar which teaches the sound and quantity ot syl¬ 
lables, and the measures of verse. 

PROSONO.M A'SIA, s. [■n-pooovopairia, or ■npunt.irojovrin, 
from irpoooroptkw, Gr.] a figure in Hlictorie, wherein a person 
speaks of things inanimate, as if they were living, and mulcts 
them return suitable replies. Allusion to the likeness ol a 
sound in several names and words. 

PROSOPOPOEIA, S. [npiiaonunrniia from * ( <oi«.i!rt«Jrt»t».^ 
Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure in which things are represented a- 
if they were persons; personification. 

PROSPECT, s. [prospectus, Lat.] a view of something 
distant. A place which allbrds an extended view. An 
object of view. View to something future, opposed to re¬ 
trospect. 

PROSPECTIVE, n. viewed at a distance. Acting with 
foresight. 

PROSPECTUS, s. [Lat.] a Latin term introduced into our 
language, generally applied to the scheme or plan, at,er which 
any undertaking is proposed to be ellcetcd or done. 

To PROSPER, v. ii. [prosprro, Lat.] to make happy. 
Neuterlv, to be successful; to thrive. 

PROSPERITY, s. \ prospi rite, Fr. prospnilos, Lat.j 
a state wherein things succeed according to our wishes, and 
arc productive of attluencfi and wealth. Synos. V hat u 
call good fortune, is the effect of chance; it comes unex¬ 
pected. Prosperity is the success of conduct, and comes by 
degrees. 

PROSPEROUS, it. [ i rosperns, Lat.] successful; fortunate. 
PROSPEROUSLY, ad. successfully; fortunately. 

PKO'SPF.ROUSXESS, s. prosperity. 

PROSPl'CIENCE, s. [from prospiao, Lat.] the act ol look¬ 
ing forward. 

‘PROSTERNA'TION, s. [from prosterno, Lat.] drj.ction; 
depression; state of being cast down. An incleg nit wuid. 

9 B 
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PUOSTETIllS, s. [irpovqOic, Or.] in Surgery, that which 
tills up what is wanting, as when fistulous ulcers are filled up 
with flesh. 

To PRO STITUTE, v. a. [prostituo, Lat. proslit tier, Fr.] to 
sell to wickedness, or expose for vile purposes; generally used 
of women sold to answer the cravings of 'ust. 

PRO'STITUTE, s. one who will do any thing for money. 
A public strumpet. 

PKOST1TU TION, s. [prostitution, Fr.] the act of setting 
or being set to sale. The life of a public strumpet. 

PRO'.VI’RATE, a. [prostratus, Lat. Johnson accents it on 
the second syllable] lying at length; lying at mercy; lying on 
the ground in adoration. 

To PRO STRATE, v. a, [from prostratus, Lat.] to lay flat 
or throw down ; to fall down in adoration. 

PROSTRATION, s. [from prostratus, Lat.] the act of fall¬ 
ing down in adoration. Dejection; depression. 

PRO'STYI.E, s. [from irp6-:v\oij. Or.] a building having 
pillars onlv in the front. 

PROSY'l.I.OUISM, s. [7rpd and irvWoyiapoc, Or.] the con- 
neetion of two or more syllogisms, in such a manner, that the 
conclusion of the lirst is the major or minor of the following. 

PROTA'SIS, s. [irporatnc, Or.] a maxim or proposition. 
Tn the ancient Drama, the lirst part"of a comedy or tragedy, 
which explains the argument of the piece. 

To PROTECT, v. a. [from protect us, Lat.] to defend; to 
cover from any evil; to shield. 

PROTECTION, s. [protection, Fr. protretio, Lat.] a 
defence, or cover from evil. A kind of passport, whereby 
a person is exempted from being pressed or otherwise mo- 
lestcd. 

PROTECTIVE, a. defensive; sheltering. 

PROTECTOR, s. [protecteur, Fr.] a defender, or one who 
guards from danger. A person formerly intrusted with the 
care of the kingdom during the king's minority. 

PROTECTORATE, PROTECTORSHIP, s. government 
by a protector. 

PROTECTRESS, s. [ protcc.trice, Fr.] a female who pro¬ 
tects. 

To PROTEND, v. u. [protendo, Lat.] to hold out or stretch 
forth. 

PllOTE’RVITY, s. [ protervitas, Lat.] petulance; peevish¬ 
ness; forwardness; coquetry; impudence; rudeness. 

To PROTEST, v. n. [protestor, Lat.] to give a solemn 
declaration of one’s opinion or resolution. To note the non¬ 
payment of a bill of exchange; and claim payment of either 
of the endorsers. Actively, to prove, show, or give evidence. 
To cull as a witness. 

PROTEST, s. a solemn declaration of one’s opinion against 
something, generally applied to that made by peers in par¬ 
liament when they disagree with a majority. An instrument 
or writing whereby a person, on non-payment of a bill of ex¬ 
change by one on whom it is drawn, is authorised to claim it 
from cither of the endorsers or the drawer. 

PROTESTANT, a. belonging to a protestant. 

PROTESTANT, s. [protestant, Fr.J a person who belongs 
to the reformed religion, as delivered by those that at first 
protested against the errors of the church of Rome. The 
name was first given in Germany to those who adhered to the 
doctrine of Luther; because in 1529 they protested against a 
decree of the Emperor Charles V. 

PROTESTANTISM, s. the protestant religion. 

PROTESTATION, s. [protestation, Fr.] a solemn decla¬ 
ration against any fact, resolution, or opinion. 

PROTESTER, s, one who protests. 

P ROTHONO'TARISHIP, * the office or dignity of the 
prii cipal register. 


PROTHO'NOTARY, s. [protonotaire, Fr.] the head re- 
gistcr or recorder of civil actions in the eourts ol King s Bench 
and Common. Pleas. 

PROTOCOL, s. [protocol, Belg. protocole, Fr.] the original 
copy of any writing. 

PROTO MARTYR, s. [wpoiropaprvp, from irptSroc and 
paprup, Gr.] the first martyr. 

PROTOPLAST, s. [from jrpwrot and a-Xavot, Gr.] some¬ 
thing farmed first to serve as a model; an original. 

PROTOTYPE, s. [prototype, Fr. irpwrtirvirov, from wpuroc, 
first, and rvjroc. form, Gr.] an original by which any thing is 
formed; archetype. 

To PROTRA CT, v. a. [from protractus, Lat.] to draw out, 
lengthen, or delay. 

PROTRA'CTER, s. one who draws out any thing to a 
tedious length. A mathematical instrument in the shape of 
a semicircle, used in measuring angles. An instrument in 
Surgery for extracting noxious bodies out of wounds. 

PROTRA'CTION, s. the act of drawing into length, or tie 
laying. In Surveying, laying down the dimensions of ground 
surveyed. 

PROTRA'CTIVE, a, dilatory; spinning to length. 

PROTREPT1CAL, a. [irporptirnebc, Gr.] hortatory; sua 
sory. 

To PROTRU'DE, v. a. [protrudo, Lat.] to thrust or push 
forwards. Neuterly, to thrust itself forward. 

PROTRU SION, [from protrusus, Lat.j the act of thrust¬ 
ing forward. A thrust, push. 

PllOTU'BERANCE, s. [from protubero, I.at.] something 
swelling above the other parts. Prominence, tumor. 

PROTU BERANT, a. [protuberans, Lat.] swelling beyond 
the other parts ; prominent. 

To PROTU'BERATK, v. a. [protubero, Lat.] to swell out 
beyond the other parts. 

PROUD, a. [prude or prut. Sax.] having too high nr. opi¬ 
nion of one’s own qualities, and too mean a one of those 
which belong to another. Lofty, splendid, magnificent. 
Disdaining baseness. Daring, presumptuous. Lofty of 
mien, or grand of person. Ostentatious. Eager for the 
male, applied to brutes. Fungous, applied to llesh, from 
pryde. Sax. 

PROU'DLY, ad. arrogantly; ostentatiously. 

To PROVE, r. a. [proho, Lat.j to confirm or show by 
arguments or testimony. To try, bring to the test, or <\- 
perietire. Neuterly, to be found by experiment to succeed; 
to make trial. 

PROVE D1TOR, PROVEDORK, s. [proved it or, Ital.] one 
who undertakes to procure supplies for an army. A name 
formerly given to an officer, in Italy, who superintended mat¬ 
ters relating to policy. 

PROVENCAL, a. an epithet given to certain poets who 
sprang up iu Provence in the tenth century, and who excelled 
in extempore poetry and music. 

PRO'VENDER, s. [provende, Fr. provande, Belg.] dry 
food for cattle. Hay and corn. 

PRO'VERB, s. [ prover be, Fr. prorerbium, Lat.] a concise 
witty speech, or sentence, applied on particular occasions as a 
rule of life. An adage; a saw. A by-word. 

To PIIO'VERB, v. a. to mention as a commonly received 
saying or maxim. 

PROVERBIAL, a. [proverbial, Fr.] used as a proverb. 
Suitable to a proverb; comprised in a proverb. 

PROVERBIALLY, ad. by way of proverb. 

To PROVI'DE, v. a, [provideo, Lat.] to procure before¬ 
hand ; to get ready; to prepare. To furnish or supply, with 
of or with before the thing. To stipulate or make conditions. 
Used with against, to take measures for counteracting or 
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•scaping any ill. Used with for, to take care of beforehand. 
Provided that, implies on these terms or conditions. 

PRO'VIDENCE, s. [providence, Fr. providentia, Lat.] fore¬ 
sight displayed in taking measures beforehand. Frugality, 
founded on a regard to futurity. The care or interposition of 
the Deity, by which all things are preserved. 

PRO'VIDENT, a. [providens, I.at.] cautious, forecasting, 
prudent, or taking measures beforehand. 

PROVIDE NTIAL, a. effected by, and to be referred to, 
the interposition of God. 

PROVfDK'NTIALLY, ad. by the care of Providence. 

PRO'Y’IDENTLY, ad. with foresight, prudence, or frugality, 
founded on a regard to futurity. 

PROVTDER, s. lie who provides or procures. 

PRO VINCE, s. [province, Fr. provincia, Lat.] an office or 
business peculiar to a person. A region; a tract. In Geo¬ 
graphy, a division of a kingdom or state, comprising several 
cities and towns, &c. all under the same government, and 
usually distinguished by the extent either of the civil or ec¬ 
clesiastical jurisdiction. 

PROVI'NCIAL, a. [provincial, Fr.] belonging to a province. 
Foreign; rude; unpolished. Belonging only to an arch¬ 
bishop’s jurisdiction. 

PROVTNCIAL, s. a spiritual governor. 

To P HOYT NCI ATE, v. a. [from province] to turn to a 
province. Not in use. 

To PROVENE, v. n. [provigner, Fr.] to lay a stock or 
branch of a vine, or any other tree, in the ground, to take 
root for more increase. 

PROYTSION, s. [provisio, Lat.] the act of procuring 
beforehand. Measures taken beforehand. Slock collected. 
Victuals, food, or provender. A term or condition. 

PROYTSIONAL, a. [provisional, Fr.] provided for tem¬ 
porary need. 

PROVI'.SIONALLY, ad. by way of provision. 

PROVTSO, s. [Lat.] a provisional caution, condition, stipu¬ 
lation. 

PROVOCATION, s. [provneatio, Lat..] an act by which 
anger is caused. In Law, an appeal to a judge. 

PROY T OCATIY 7 E, s. any thing which is supposed to 
strengthen nature. Generally applied ns inciting vencry. 

PROVO'C ATI Y 7 F.N ESS, s. the quality of being provo¬ 
cative. 

To PROVO'KE, v. a. [provoco, I.at.] to rouse, awake ; to 
excite by offence. To make angry, or offend. To cause, 
promote, or excite. To challenge. To move or induce. 

PROVO'KKR, s. one that raises anger. A promoter. 

PROVO'KINGLY, ad. in such a manner as to raise 
auger. 

PRO'VOST, s. [ jrrevat, Fr.] the chief of any body or so¬ 
ciety. The executioner in an army. 

PRO'VOSTSIIIP, s. the office of a provost. 

PROYY 7 , s. [proue, Fr. proa, Span, prora, Lat.] the head 
or fore part of a ship. 

PRO'VVF.SS, s. [proursse , Fr.] bravery ; military courage. 

Plt()'YY r EST, «. bravest; most valiant; brave; valiant. 

To PROWL, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to rove over. 
Neuterly, to wander in search of prey ; to plunder. 

PRO’WLER, s. one that roves about for prey. 

PRO'XIMATF., a. [proxirnus, Lat.] next in the series or 
order of our ideas of reasoning; near and immediate. 

PRO'XIMATELY, ad. immediately; without interven¬ 
tion. 

PRO'XIMF., a. [proxirnus, Lat.] next; immediate. 

PROXI'MITY, s. [proximite, Fr. proximitas, Lat.] the state 
of being near. Nearness. 

PRO XY, s. [contracted from procuracy ] the agency of 


another. The substitution of another instead of one’s self. 
A person substituted or deputed to act instead of another. 

PRUDE, s. [Fr.] a woman uflectedly nice and modest. 

PRU'DF.NCE, s. [prudence, Fr. prudmlia, I.at.] the act of 
suiting words and actions according to the circumstances of 
things, or rules of right reason. 

PRU'DENT, a. [prudent, Fr. prudent, I.at.] ordering ac¬ 
tions or words with a proper regard to their consequences. 

PRUDENTIAL, a. eligible on principles of prudence. 

PRUDENTIA'LITY, s. eligibility on piim ink s of pru¬ 
dence. 

PRUDENTIALLY, ad. according to the rules of pin 
deuce. 

PRUDE'NTIALS, s. maxims of prudence or practical wis¬ 
dom. 

PRU'DENTLY, ad. in a discreet or judicious manner. 

PRU'DERY, s. too great an affectation of nicem-sa or mo¬ 
desty. 

PRU'DISH, a. affectedly grave or nice. 

To PRUNE, v. a. [etymology unknown] to lop or Iren 
trees from their superfluous branches. To clear from anv ex¬ 
crescence. Neuterly, to dress for show. A ludicrous word. 

PRUNE, s. [prune, Fr. prtut'tm, Lat.] a dried plum. 

PRUNE'LLO, s. a kind of stuff woven with a mixture of 
silk and worsted, of which clergymen’s gowns are made. A 
kind of plum, from pruiwUe, Fr. 

PRU NKR, s. one that crops trees. 

PRIJNTFEROUS, a. [from pruuinn and fern, l.at.J pro¬ 
ducing plums. 

PRU'NINGIIOOK, PRU'NINGKXIFE, s. a hook or knife 
used in cutting off the superfluous brunches of trees. 

PRU'RIEXCE, PRU RIENCY, s. [from prnno, I.at.] nil 
itching, immoderate desire, or appetite to any thing. 

PRU RIENT, a. [pruriens, Lat.] itching; pricking. 

PRUR1GINOUS, a. [prurigiuosus, Lat.] tending to an 
itch. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, bounded on the N. 
by the Baltic and Samogitia, E. by Lithuania, S. by Po¬ 
land, and YY 7 . by Brandenburg and Pomerania. It is a 
very fertile country, producing a great deal of timber, 
flax, hemp, anil corn ; and the sea, livers, and lakes, sup¬ 
ply them with great plenty of fish. Prussia also abounds 
with florks and herds, and line horses. Its chief com¬ 
modities are wool, honey, wax, pitch, pit-coal, hops, and 
buck-wheat. Here is plenty of game; as, hares, elks, 
deer, roe-bucks, and wild boars; but the forests are, at 
the same time, infested with lynxes, wolves, foxes, hears, 
wild asses, and uri, a species of Imtfido. The hides of 
these last, which are extremely thick and strong, are sold 
to foreigners at a great price. Here is neither salt, wine, 
nor minerals, but yellow amber (for the sake of pro¬ 
curing which the Romans penetrated into and subdued 
this country) is found in great quantities on the Sanilaml 
shore. There are several large lakes, besides the rivers 
Vistula, Pregel, Menu-1, &c. About four months of the 
year are temperate, worm, and pleasant; but the autumns 
are often wet, and the air in winter is cold, piercing, and 
severe. The manufactures in glass, linen, cloth, metals, 
&C. arc rapidly increasing. The inhabitants are a mixture 
of native Prussians (who appear to be genuine Germans) 
Lithuanians, and Poles. The Teutonic order had sovereignty 
in Prussia about 300 years; after which Prussia Proper 
was added to the dominion of the electoral house by Bran- 
denburgh, and in 1701 it was raised to a kingdom of the 
Elector Frederick, who with l : s own hands put the crown 
on his head, and on that of his consort, at Konigslmrgli. 
From the unsuccessful war with the French in 1S07, Prussia 
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was much reduced in extent, but by the treaty of Paris in 
1814, considerable additions were made to the kingdom, 
which now contains nearly 13 millions of inhabitants. Berlin 
is the capital, with a population of 220,000. 

To PRY, v. a. [of unknown derivation] to peep narrowly ; 
to search or look curiously, officiously, or impertinently; used 
with info. 

PSAI.M. s. from i/aiAXw, to sing, Gr.] a hymn or 

song on some holy subject. 

PSALMIST,*, [psalmiste, Fr.] a writer or composer of 
holy songs. 

PSA LMOD1, s. from \pa\fiuc, and incur, Gr.] 

tlic act or practice of singing psalms. 

PXALMOGRAPHY, s. [from \j,n\pvc and Gr.] 

the act of writing psalms. 

PSALMS, a canonical hook of the Old Testament, con¬ 
taining spiritual songs and hymns, written by king David, 
and others. They are called Psalms, from the Greek 
i/.«,\X(.i, which signifies to touch sweetly, because with the 
voice was joined the sound of musical instruments. 

PSA'LTRE, s, [psalterc, Sax. ^nAn/pioi', Gr.] the volume 
of psalms ; a psalm-book. 

PSA LTERY, s. a kind of harp or dulcimer played on 
with sticks. 

PSEUDO, su-do, s. [i pteiiic, Gr.] a prefix to words, 
which signifies false, as pseudo-prophet, pseudo-patriot, a 
false prophet, Sec.. 

PSEUDO'GRAPHY, s. [\l/tvlay(>u<l>ia, from i/.ei dor and 
yp<i<l>M, Gr.1 false writing. 

PSEUDO'LOGY, s. [ipivlo\oyiu, from yf/tveot; and Xoy»£, 
Gr.] falsehood of speech. 

PSHAW, shaw, interj. used as an expression of con¬ 
tempt and disregard. 

PTI SAN, ti-san, s. [plissunne, Fr. nrirraeq, or irTirrrrayq, 
Gr. ] a medical drink made of barley boiled with liquorice, 
raisins, &c. 

PTY'ALISM, ty-a-lism, s. [ mu\tafibc , from ttvm, to spit, 
Gr.] a salivation; effusion of spittle. 

PTY'SMAGOGUE, s. [from itriurpa and uy >o, Gr.] a me¬ 
dicine which discharges spittle. 

PU'BERTY, s. [puberty, Fr. pnbertas, Lat.] the time of 
life when the two sexes ripen to their perfect stale. 

PUBE'SCENCE, s. [from pubcsco, Lat.] the state of ar¬ 
riving at puberty. 

, PUBESCENT, «. [ pubescens, Lat.] arriving at pubcrly. 

PU BLIC, o. [public, Fr. publieus, Lat.] belonging to a 
state or nation. Open, notorious, or generally known. Re¬ 
garding the interest of the community applied to persons. 
Open for general entertainment, followed by house. 

PU'BLIC, s. the general body of a state, nation, or man¬ 
kind ; the people. General notice. 

PU'BI.ICAN, s. [from publieus, Lat.] a loll-galhcror. In 
low language, one who keeps a public house. 

PUBLICATION, s. [publicatio, Lat.] the act of making 
generally known, or of common use : promulgation ; edition. 

PU BLICLY, ad. in the name of the community; openly. 

PU'BLICNESS, s. state of belonging to the community ; 
openness ; state of being generally known or public. 

PUBLICSPI'RITED,«. having regard to the general ad¬ 
vantage above private good. 

To PUBLISH, v. a. [publier, Fr. publico, Lat.] to dis¬ 
cover, or make generally known. To put forth a book. 

PUBLISHER, s. one who makes public or generally 
known. One who puts a book into the world. 

PU'CELAGE, s. [ Fr.] a state of virginity. 

PUCK, s. [perhaps the same with pug] some sprite 
among the fairies, common in romances. 


To PU'CKER, v. a. to gather into corrugations; to con¬ 
tract into folds or plications. 

PU'DDER, s. a tumult. Sec Pother. 

To PU'DDER, i>. n. [see Pother] to make a tumult 
or bustle. Actively, to perplex; to confound. 

PU'DDING, s. [puding, Swed.] a kind of food lmiled 
in a bag; or stuffed in some pnrt9 of an animal; or baked. 
The gut of an animal. 

PUDDING-TIME, s. dinnertime, or time to begin din¬ 
ner. Nick of time ; critical minute. 

PU DDLE, s. a dirty plash of mud and water. 

To PU’DDLE, v. ft. to make muddy. 

PU'DDOCK, or PU'RROCK, s. [for paddock, or par- 
rock] a provincial word for a small inclosure. 

PU DENCY, s. [from pudens, Lat.] modesty; shame¬ 
facedness. 

PUDl'ClTY, s. [pudicitia, hit.] modesty; chastity. 

PUD1C1TIOUS, a. chaste; modest. 

PU ERILE, «. [puerile, Fr. puerilis, Lat.] resembling or 
becoming a boy or child ; childish, boyish, silly, weak. 

PUERILITY, s. [pucrilitc, Fr. puerilitas, Lat.J boyish¬ 
ness ; childishness. 

PUERPERAL, a. [from pucr, a child, and pario, I bear, 
Lat.] belonging to childbirth, as puerperal fever. 

PUFF, s. f poJ\ Belg.] a quick blast of breath. A small 
blast of wind. A mushroom. Any thing light, porous, and 
swelled with wind An instrument used to powder hair 
with. Any hyperbolical or exaggerated commendation. 

To PUFF, v. n. [boffen, Belg.] to swell the chocks with 
included breath. To blow with a quick blast. To blow 
with scornfulncss. To breathe thick anil hard. To com¬ 
mend to excess, or without reason. Actively, to inflate or 
make swell as with the wind , to drive with a blast of breath 
scornfully. To raise the price of goods at an auction, by in¬ 
ducing others to bid beyond their value. To swell with pride. 

PU'FFER, s. one that puffs. 

PU'FFBALL, s. a sort of roundish fungus, opening at 
the top, and full of powdery impalpable seeds. There aie 
15 English species. 

PU'FFIN, s. [ puffino, Lat.] a water fowl. A kind of 
fish. A fungus filled with dust. 

PU'FFINGLY, ad. tumidly; with swell; with shortness 
of breath. 

PU'FFY, a. windy; flatulent. Tumid, turgid, applied to 
style. 

PUG, s. \piga, a girl, Sax.] a name given to a monkey or 
other animal, tenderly loved. A sort of Dutch dog. 

PUGH, interj. a word used to express contempt. 

PU'GIL, s. [ pugillc, Fr.] what may be taken up between 
the thumb and the two forefingers. 

PU'GILISM, s. the science of boxing. 

FUGNA'CIOUS, «. [pugnax, Lat.] fond of fighting. Quar¬ 
relsome. 

PUGNA'CITY, s. [pvgnacitas, Lat.] quarrelsomeness; in¬ 
clination to fight. 

PUI'SNE, pu-ny, a. [puis ue, Fr.] young; later in time; 
lower in rank ; petty: inconsiderable ; small. 

PUISSANCE, s. [Fr.] power, strength, force. 

PUI SSANT, a. [Fr.] powerful, mighty, strong, forcible. 

PUI'SSANTLY, ad. powerfully ; forcibly. 

PUKE, s. a vomit; an emetic. 

To PUKE, v. n. to vomit; to spew. 

PU'KER, s. a medicine causing a vomit. 

PULCHRITUDE, s. [pulchritudo, Lat.] handsomeness 
grace, comeliness; the reverse of deformity. 

To PULE, v. n. [piauler, Fr.] to cry like a chicken. To 
cry or whimper like a child. 
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PU'LICOSE, a. [pulicosus, Lat.] abounding with fleas. 

PULING, a. [from piauler, Fr.] sicklyweakly; crazy. 

To PULL, v. a. [pulhan, Sax.] to draw towards one with 
continual violence. To draw forcibly. To pluck or gather 
fruits. To tear, to rend. To draw out the entrails of a fowl. 
Used with down, to subvert, ruin, or demolish. To degrade. 
Used with up, to eradicate, to extirpate. 

PULL,*, the act of pulling; pluck; contest; struggle 

PULLEN, s. [pulain, old Fr.] poultry. 

PU'LLER, s. one that pulls. 

PU'I.LET, s. [poulet, Fr.] a young hen. 

PULLEY, s. [ poulie, Fr.] a little wheel, with a channel 
round its edge, and turning round on a pivot. 

To PU'LLULATE, v. n. [pullulo, Lat.] to germinate, bud, 
spring, or sprout. 

PULMONARY, PULMO'NIC, a. [from pulmo, Lat.] be¬ 
longing to the lungs. 

PU'LMONARY, s. the herb lungwort. 

PULP, .v. [pnlpa, Lat. pulpe, Fr.] any soft mass. The soft 
or fleshy part of fruit. 

PULPIT, s. [ pulpitnm, Lat.] a place raised on high, where¬ 
in a public speaker stands. The higher desk in a church, 
from whence the minister delivers his sermons. 

PU'LPOUS, a. [from pulp ] soft; pappy. 

PU'LPOUSNF.SS, s. the quality of being pulpous. 

PU'LPY, n. soft; pappy. 

PULSATION, s. [ pulsation, Fr. piilsrttio, Lat.] the art 
of beating or moving with quick strokes against any thing 
opposing. 

PULSA'TOR, s. [from pulso, Lat.] a striker ; a heater. 

PULSE, s. [pulsus, Lat.] the beating or throbbing of the 
heart and arteries. Alternate expansion and contraction. 
Oscillation; vibration. Leguminous plants. To Jed one's 
pulse implies, figuratively, to try to know one’s mind. 

To PULSE, v. v. to heat like the pulse. 

PU'I.SION, s. [pulsus, Lat.] the act of forcing or driving 
forward. 

PU'LVKRABLE, a. [from puleis, dust, I.at.) capable of be¬ 
ing reduced to dust. 

PULVERIZATION, s. the act of reducing to powder. 

To PU LVERIZE, v. a. [pulveriser, Fr.] to reduce to dust 
or powder. 

PU'LVERULENCE, s. [pulverulentus, Lat.] dustiness; 
ab iadance of dust. 

PU'LVIL, s. [pulvillum, Lat.] sweet scents or odours. 

To PU'LVIL, v. a. to sprinkle with perfumes in powder. 

PU'MICE, s. [pumex, Lat.] the slag or cinder of some 
fossil brought to this state by fire. Its texture is lax, spongy, 
full of little pores and cavities ; it is of a pale whitish colour, 
and is found near volcanoes. 

PU'MMEL, s. See Pommkt.. 

PUMP, s. [pumpe, Belg. and Fr.] a machine formed on 
the principles of a syringe, by which water is drawn up from 
wells, &c. A shoe with a thin turned sole, and low heel. 

To PUMP, v. n. [puntpen, Belg.] to work a pump. To 
throw out or draw up water by a pump. Actively, to ex¬ 
amine a person by artful interrogatories, so as to draw out 
some secret from him. 

PU’MPER, s. the pt'-son or instrument that pumps. 

PU'MPION, PU'MPKIN, s. a plant; the gourd. 

PUN, s. [etymology uncertain] a quibble or equivocation 
arising from the use of a woid which has two different mean¬ 
ings. 

To PUN, v. n. to quibble or use a word in different mean¬ 
ings. 

To PUNCH, v. a, [poin^onner, Fr.] to make a hole by 
driving a pointed instrument. To beat with the fist. 


PUNCH, s. a pointed instrument driven by a blow to make 
holes. A liquor made of rum or brandy, oranges or lemons, 
water and sugar. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet show 
from puvcineilo, Ital. A short fat person. 

PU'NCHEON, s. [poinfon, Fr.] an instrument driven to 
make a hole or impression. A liquid measure containing 
eighty-four gallons. 

PU NCHER, s. an instrument that makes a hole or impres¬ 
sion, when driven by a hammer, &c. 

PUNCTI LIO, s. [Ital.] a small nicety of behaviour. A 
nice point of exactness. 

PUNCTILIOUS, a. nice; exact; too nice in trivial paits 

of breeding. 

PUNCTI'l.lOUSNESS, s. nicety, exactness of behaviour. 

PU'NCTO, s. [pnneto, Span.] a nice point of ceremony. 
The point in fencing. 

PUNCTUAL, a. [ponetuel, Fr.] comprised or consisting 
in a point. Exact; nice ; punctilious. 

PUNCTUA'l.ITY, s. nicety; scrupulous exactness. 

PUNCTUALLY, ad. nicely ; exactly ; scrupulously. 

PU'NCTUALNESS, s. exactness ; r.icety. 

PUNCTUATION, s. [from pnnclum, Lat.] the act of setting 
the stops or proper pauses to s< ntences. 

To PU'NCTU I.ATK, n. n. [from punctulum, Lat.] to mark 
with small spots. 

PU'NCTURK, s. [from punctus, Lat.] a hole made with a 
sharp-pointed instrument. 

PU'NDl.E, s. a short and fat woman. 

PU'NGAH, s. [ pai/itrus, Lat.] a fish. 

PUNGENCY, s. the power of pricking or ctusing a sensa¬ 
tion of acrimony or sharpness on the tongue. The power of 
affecting the mind. 

PUNGENT, a. [ pmujens, I.at.] pricking. Affecting the 
tongue with a sensation of sharpness or acrid ness. 

PUNIC, [from Pant, or Phnuivin ] a name given by the 
Romans to any thing belonging to their rivals the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

PU'NICE, *. [punaise, Fr.] a bug; a well-louse. 

PIJNI'CF.OUS, a. |;» miceus, I.at.] purple. 

PUN IN ESS, f. pettiness; smallness. 

To PUNISH, v. a. | punio, l.at.j to chastise ; to afflict with 
penalties or death, for the commission of some crime. 

PUNISHABLE, a. [punissnlile, Fr.] worthy of punish¬ 
ment; capable of punishment. 

PU'NISIIABLENESS, s. the quality of deserving or ad¬ 
mitting punishment. 

PUNISHER, s. one who inflicts pains for a crime. 

PUNISHMENT, s. [puuissrment, Fr.] any penalty or pain 
inflicted on account of the violation of some law. 

PUN1TION, s. [Fr. punifia, Lat.] punishment. 

PUNITIVE, a. [from punio, I.at.] inflicting pain cr punish¬ 
ment for the violation of some law. 

PU'NITORY, a. [from punio, I at.] punishing; tending 
to punishment. Punitory interest, in Civil Law, is such in¬ 
terest of money as is due for delay of payment, or breach of 
promise, &c. 

PUNK, s. [puny. Sax.] a common prostitute ; a strumpet; 
a whore. 

PUNSTER, s. [from pt/w] a quibbler; a low wit, who en¬ 
deavours at reputation by using words that have a double 
meaning. 

PUNT, s. a small boat. 

To PUNT, v. n. to play at basset or ombre. 

PU’NY, a. [puis ne, Fr.] young; inferior. Petty. 

PU’NY, s. a person young nd inexperienced. A novice. 

To PUP, v. n. to bring forth whelps or puppies. 

PU PIL, s. [papilla, Lat.] the apple of the eye. A scho- 
9 C 
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lar, or one under the care of a tutor, from pupillus, Lat. or 
pupjWe, Fr. A ward, one under the care of a guardian. 
PUPILLAGE, *. the state of a scholar or ward. 
PUPILLARY, a. [ pupillaris , Lat.] pertaining to a pupil or 
ward. 

FU’PPET, s. [poupie, Fr.] a small image moved by springs, 
and Imitating the gestures of an actor. A person entirely 
under the direction of another. 

PUTPET-SHOW, *. a drama or play performed by wooden 
images moved by wires. 

PUPPY, s. [ poupie , Fr. pupus, Lat.] a whelp, or the issue 
of a female dog. A name of contemptuous reproach, imply¬ 
ing a person to be unworthy the name of a man. 

PV'RBECK, a peninsula in the S. E. part of Dorsetshire, 
long famous for its stone, which is in great demand both for 
paving and building. Some of the finest kinds take a good 

? olish, and are much used for chimney-pieces, hearths, &c. 

'obacco-pipe clay is also found here in great quantities. 
There are several towns in Purbeck, the principal of which is 
Corfc Castle. 

PURBLIND, a. near-sighted. See Porf.bi.ind. 
PURCHASABLE, o. that may be purchased, bought, or 
obtained. 

To PURCHASE, v. a. [purckasscr, Fr.] to buy for a price. 
To obtain at any expense. In sea language, to draw in. 
“ The capstan purchases apace.” 

PURCHASE, s. [pourchas, old Fr.] any thing bought or 
obtained for a price. Any thing of which possession is taken 
any other way than by inheritance. 

PURCHASER, s. a buyer; one that gains any thing for a 
price. 

PURE, a. [purus, Lat. pur, Fr.] unsullied. Clear, un¬ 
altered by any mixtures. Not connected with any thing ex¬ 
trinsic ; as, “ pure mathematics.” Void of guilt, or sin. 
Not vitiated, applied to speech. Merc; as, a pure villain. 
Chaste ; as, a pure virgin. Ritually clean. 

PURELY, ad. in a pure manner, innocently, merely. 
PURENESS, s. the quality of being free from mixture, 
composition, guilt, or vitious modes of speech. 

PURFILK, s. [poitrfilee, Fr.] a kind of trimming for wo¬ 
men’s gowns made of tinsel and thread; called also bobbin- 
work. 

To PURPLE, v. a. [pourjilcr, Fr.] to decorate with a 
wrought or flowered border: to border with embroidery. 

PUIIFLE, or PURFLEW, s. [pourflec, Fr.] a border of 
embroidery. 

PURGATION, s. f purgation, Fr. purgatio, Lat.] the act of 
rleansing from bad or vitious mixtures. The act of cleansing 
the body downwards by medicine. The act of clearing from 
the imputation of guilt. 

PURGATIVE, a. [pnrgatif, Fr. purgations, Lat.] having 
the power of cleansing the body by stool. Cathartic. 

PURGATORY, s. [purgatoire, Fr. pvrijntorium, Lat.] a 
place where departed souls, according to the Romish church, 
are cleansed from carnal impurities before their reception into 
heaven. 

To PURGE, v. a. [pnrger, Fr. pur go, Lat.] to cleanse or 
clear. To dear from guilt, or imputation of guilt. To 
evacuate the body by stool. To clarify from dregs or im¬ 
purities, applied to liquors. 

PURGE, s. a medicine which cleanses the impurities of the 
body by stool. 

PU’RGER, s. one who clears away any thing that is noxi¬ 
ous ; a purge; a cathartic. 

PURIFICATION, s. f purification , Fr. purificatio, Lat.] 
the act of making pure, or cleansing from foreign mixtures. 
The; act of cleansing from guilt, or bodily impurities. 


PURIFICATIVE, PU RIFICATORY, a. having the power 
or tendency to clear from impurities. 

PURIFIER, s. a cleanser or refiner. 

To PURIFY, v. a. [purifier, Fr. purifico, Lat.] t» cleanse 
from impurity, filth, corruption, barbarousness, or impro¬ 
prieties. . _ 

PURIST, s. [puriste, Fr.] one affectedly or supersUttously 
nice in the use of words. 

PURITAN, s. a name formerly given in derision to the 
dissenters from the church of England, on account of their 
professing to follow the pure word of God, in opposition to 
all traditions and human constitutions. 

PURITANICAL, a. relating to, or resembling Puritans. 

PURITANISM, s. the tenets of a person who affects ex¬ 
traordinary purity in religion. 

PURITY, s. [purite , Fr. puritas, I At.] cleanness, free¬ 
ness from dirt, foulness, guilt, unchasteness, or foreign mix¬ 
tures. 

PURL, s. an embroidered border. A kind of medicated 
malt liquor, in which wormwood and other bitters are in¬ 
fused. 

To PURL, v. n. to murmur or flow with a gentle noise. 
Actively, to adorn the edges with fringes or embroidery. 

PURLIEU, s. the borders of a forest. A border or in¬ 
close re. 

PU RLING, s. the murmur of a stream. 

PURLINS, s. in Architecture, those pieces of timber that 
lie across the rafters on the inside, to keep them from sinking 
in the middle of their length. 

To PURLOI'N, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to steal, or take 
away the property of another privately. 

PURLOl'NEK, s. one that takes away the property of 
another privately. 

PU'RPAttTY, s. [pour and. parti, Fr.] share; part in di¬ 
vision. 

PURPLE, a. [purpureus, Lat.] red tinctured with blue. 
In Poetry, red. Purple flood. Dryden. 

PURPLE, s. the purple colour ; a purple driss. 

To PU'RPI.E, v. a. [purpuro, Lat.] to make of a red co¬ 
lour mixed with blue. To make red. 

PURPLES, s. [without a singular] spots of a livid red co¬ 
lour, which break out in malignant fevers. A purple fever. 

PURPLISH, a. somewhat purple, 

PURPORT, s. [pourporte, Fr.] the design, effect, or ten¬ 
dency of a discourse or writing. 

To PURPORT, v. a. to show. To intend. 

PURPOSE, s. [proposition, Lat. propos, Fr.] intention 
or design. Effect. Consequence. Example. Suitableness 
to the end intended. 

To PU'RPOSE, v. a. to intend, design, or resolve. Neu- 
terly, to have an intention ; to have a design. 

PURPOSELY, ad. with intention or design. 

PU'RPRISE, x. [pourpris, old Fr.] a close or inclosure; 
also the whole compass of a manor. 

To PURR, v. n. to murmur like a cat or leopard when 
pleased. 

PURSE, s. [piers, Brit.] a bag in which money is kept. 

To PURSE, n. a. to put into a purse. To gather up like 
the month of a purse. 

PU'RSENET, *. a net of which the mouth is drawn to¬ 
gether by a string. 

PURSEPROUJ), a. haughty on account of wealth. 

PURSER, s. in a king’s ship, is an officer who has the 
charge of the victuals, and takes care they are good, well 
laid up, and stored. lie keeps a list of the ship’s company, 
and sets down exactly the day of each man’s admittance 
to pay. 
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PimStNESS, PU'RSIVENESS, s. shortness of breadth. 
PU11SLAIN, i. [portulaca, Lat.] in Botany, the peplis of 
Linneus. The British species is the water-purslain, found in 
marshes and shallow stagnant waters, and flowering in Sep¬ 
tember. The sea pursiain is a shrub found on the sea-shore. 
Cows, sheep, and goats, eat it. 

PURSUABLE, a. fit to be pursued. 

PURSU'ANCE, s. the prosecution, process, or continuation 
of an attempt. 

PURSUANT, a. done in consequence of any thing. 

To PURSU'E, v. a. [poursuivre, Fr.] to chase or follow as 
an enemy in order to seize. To continue an attempt. To 
follow as an example. To endeavour to attain. Neutcrly, to 
go on, to proceed. A French idiom. 

PURSUER, s, one who follows with a hostile intention. 

PURSUIT, s. [ poursuite , Fr.] the act of following with hos¬ 
tile intention to take. An endeavour to attain. A prosecution 
or continuation of a design. 

PU'RSUIVANT, t. [Fr.] a state messenger. An attendant 
on a herald. 

PU'RSY, a. [poussif, Fr.] fat and short-breathed. 

PU'RTENANCE, s. [appurtenance, Fr.] the pluck of an 
animal. 

To PURVE'Y, v. a. [pourvoir, Fr.] to provide with con¬ 
veniences. To procure. Neutcrly, to buy in provisions. 
Obsolete in the first sense. 

PURVEYANCE, s. provisions. The act of procuring pro¬ 
visions. 

PURVE YOR, s. one that procures victuals. A pimp, pro¬ 
curer. 

PURVIEW, s. [pourveu, Fr.] proviso; a providing 
clause. 

. PU'RULENCE, PU'RULENCY, s. [from purulcntus, Lat.] 
the generation of matter in a wound. 

PURULENT, a. [purulent, Fr. purulcntus, Lat.] abound¬ 
ing with matter. 

PUS, s. [Lat.] the matter of a well-digested sore. 

To PUSH, v. a. [pousscr, Fr.] to thrust, or drive by thrust¬ 
ing. To press forward. To enforce or drive to a conclusion. 
To importune or teaze. Neutcrly, to make a thrust, effort, or 
attack. 

PUSH, s. a thrust, an assault, an impulse. A forcible effort 
or struggle. Exigence; trial. A sudden emergence. A 
pimple ; a weal; pustule, from pustula, Lat. 

PUSHER, s. one who pushes forward. 

PUSHING, a. enterprising ; vigorous. 

PUSHPIN, s. a child's play, wherein pins are pushed al¬ 
ternately. 

PUSILLANI'MITY, [pusillanimilc, Fr.] want of courage; 
meanness of spirit. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUS, a. [pusillanime, Fr.] void of courage. 
Mean-spirited, or narrow-minded. 

PUSILLA'NIMOUSNESS, s. meanness of spirit. 

PUSS, s. the common appellation "for a cat. A sorry woman. 
The sportsman’s name for a hare. 

PUSTULE, s. [pustula, Lat.] a small swelling or tumor 
filled with mutter. A pimple ; an efflorescence. 

PUSTULOUS, a. abounding in pustules or pimples. 

To PUT, v. a. [putter, to plant, Dan. according to Junius] 
to lay down or deposit. To place in any situation or condi¬ 
tion. To expose or apply to any thing To place, repose, 
or trust. To use any action by which the state or place of 
any thing is changed. To cause or produce. To put by, to 
turn off, divert, or thrust aside. To put down, to baffle, re¬ 
press, crush, degrade, bring into disuse, confute, or commit 
to writing. To put forth, to propose, extend, emit, or exert. 
To put in, to interpose or drive to harbour. To put in prac¬ 


tice, to use or exercise. To put off, to pull off, or lay aside; 
to delay or defeat by some artifice or excuse; to paspofij 1 by 
fraud or deceit; to procrastinate; to discard; to obtrude by 
false appearances or recommendations. To put on or upon, 
to impute or charge; to forward or promote; to impose or 
inflict; to assume or take. JTo put over, to refer. To put 
out, to place at interest; to extinguish, applied to.light or 
sight; to shoot like a plant; to extend from the body; to 
drive from or expel; to publish; to disconcert. To put to, 
to kill by; to punish by; to assist with. To put to it, to 
perplex, distress, or press hard. To put up, to pass by un¬ 
revenged ; to expose to fate; to start; to hoard; to hide. 
Neutcrly, to go or move; to shoot or germinate. To put in, 
to enter a haven, to offer a claim. To put off, to leave land. 
To put to sea, implies to set sail, or begin one’s course. To 
put up, to offer one’s self as a candidate; to advance or 
bring one’s self forward. To put up with, implies to bear 
without resentment. Synon. Put seems to have a general 
sense ; place one more limited, meaning to put orderly and in 
a proper place. 

PUT, s. an action or state of distress. /h clownish 
person. A game at cards. A put off, implies a shift or 
excuse. 

PUTAGF., s. [putain, Fr.] in Law, a prostitution on the 
woman’s part. 

PUTANISM, s. [putanisme, Fr.] the manner of living, or 
trade of a prostitute ; whoredom. 

PUTATIVE, a. [putatif, Fr. from puto, Lut.] supposed; 
reputed; imaginary. 

PU'TID, a. [putidus, Lat.] mean, low, or worthless. 

PUTLOGS, or PU TLOCKS, s. short pieces of timber, 
about seven feet long, used in building sealfolds, lying at right, 
angles from the wall, and served to bear the boards on whieli 
the builders stand. 

PUTRE’DINOUS, a. [from putredo, Lut.] stinking; rotten. 
“ A pulrcdinoiis ferment coagulates all humours, as milk with 
rennet is turned.” F/oyer. 

PUTREFA CTION, *. [putrefaction, Fr. from putris, rotten, 
and facio, to make, Lat.] the state or art of growing rotten. 
A kind of fermentation of the intestine particles of bodies, 
whieli tends to destroy their form of existence. 

PUTREFACTIVE, a. [from pnlnfacio, Lat.] making 
rotten. 

To PUTREFY, v. a. to make rotten; to corrupt with rot¬ 
tenness. Neutcrly, to grow rotten. 

PUTRESCENCE, s. [from putnsco, Lat.] the state of 
rotting. 

PU TRESCENT, a. [pufreserns, I.at.] growing rotten. 

PUTRID, a. [putridus, Lat.] rotten, corrupted. A putrid 
Jcver is that in which the humours have so little circulation, 
that they fall into an intestine motion, and putrefy. 

PUTKIDNESS, s. rottenness. 

PU TTER, s one that states, proposes, or places. Followed 
by on, an inciter or instigator. 

PUTTING STONE, s. in some parts of Scotland, stones are 
laid at the gates of great houses, which they call putting 
stones, for trial of strength. 

rUTTOCK, s. a l lz/.ard. See Buzzard and Bu¬ 
te a v. 

PUTTY, s. a kind of powder on which glass is ground. 
A paste made of white lead, &e. and linseed oil, used by 
glaziers to fasten glass in windows. The powder of calcined 
tin used in polishing, and giving the last gloss on iron and 
steel works. 

To PUZZLE, v. a. [for pos.le, from pose] to perplex, or 
confound with difficulties. To make intricate. To teaze, to 
embarrass. 
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PU’ZZLE, i. embarrassment; perplexity. 

PUZZLER, s. one who puzzles. 

PWLLHE'LLY, a town of Carnarvonshire, in North Wales, 
6 miles E. of Newin, 16 S. of Carnarvon, and 250 miles W. 
of London: it has a good market on Wednesday, for corn and 
other provisions. 

PYGMEAN, o. [from pygmy] like a pygmy. Belonging 
to a pygmy. 

PY'GMY, s. [pygmee, Fr. wvypaloc, Gr.] a person belong¬ 
ing to a nation of Thrace, fabled to be only three spans high, 


a place in the Saxon alphabet, yet they generally substituted 
civ in its room, spelling cwellan. Sax. to quell or kill, in that 
manner. The q is never sounded alone, but in conjunction 
with a, as in quibble, quarrel, quiet, quote, &c. and never 
ends any English word. As a numeral, Q stands for 500; 
and with a dash over it thus, u, for 500,000. Used as an 
abbreviate, q stands for quantity, or quantum. Thus, among 
physicians, q. pi- is quantum placet, as much as you please ; 
and q. s. quantum mrfficit, i. e. as much as is necessary.— 
Q. E. D. among Mathematicians, is quod erat demoustran- 


and to have been devoured by cranes. A dwarf, or very short dum, i. e. which was to be demonstrated; and Q. E. F. quod 
person. erat faciendum, i. c. which was to be done. Q. D. among 

P YLO’RUS, s. [irvXupdc, from vu\y and ovpoc, Gr.] the lower Grammarians, is quasi dictum, i. e. as if it were said, or, as 
orifice of the stomach. who should say. 


PY'RAMID, [irvpaplc, from irup, fire, Gr. because fire al¬ 
ways ascends in the figure of a cone] in Geometry, a solid, 
standing on a square or polygonical basis, and terminating at 
the top in a point. The pyramids of Egypt, are famous both 
for their height and magnitude. 

PYRA'MIDAL, PYRAMI'DICAL, a. resembling, or having 
the form of a pyramid. 

PYRAMl'DICALLY, ad. in the form of a pyramid. “ Thus 
they rise pyramidically." Broome. 

PY'RA.VllS, s. [Lat. and Gr.] a pyramid. 

PYRE, s. [ pyra, Lat..] a pile to be burnt. A funeral pile. 
PYRENEAN MOUNTAINS, or Pyrenees, mountains 
which divide Franco from Spain, and extend from the Medi¬ 
terranean to the Ocean, being about 212 miles in length. 
They have different names, according to the different places 
in which they stand. There, are several passages over them 
from one country to the other; the three principal of which 
are from St. Sebastian to St. Jean de I.uz, from Pampeluna to 
St. Jean de I. 117 ., and from Jonqueira to Perpignan. These 
mountains yield great quantities of timber, with abundance of 
pitch and tar. 

PYRE'TICKS, s. [from nvpiruc, Gr.] medicines which cure 
fevers. 

PYRETO'LOGY, s. [irvptroc, and Xoyoc, Gr.] a treatise on 
fevers. 

PYRITES, s. [»/ irvplrtc, or 6 iri/pin/r, Gr.] firestone. Com¬ 
pound metallic bodies, found in detatched mas-.es, but of no 


QUAB, s. a sort of fish. 

To QUACK, v. n. [quacken, to cry as a goose, Belg.] fo cry 
like a duck; in this sense it is often written quaake, to express 
the sound better. To chatter loudly and boastingly. 

QUACK, s. a person who pretends to arts which he does 
not understand, generally applied to ignorant pretenders in 
physic. 

QUA CKERY, s. the practice of physic without judgment 
or knowledge. 

QUA'CKSALVF.R, s. one who brags of medicines or salves; 
a mountebank; a medicaster; a charlatan. 

QUA'DRA, s. a word used in composition from quadrant, 
Lat. signifying four. 

QUADRAGESIMA, *. [Lat.] is a denomination given 
to Lent from its consisting of forty days. Hence also, the 
first Sunday in Lent is called Quadragesima Sunday, and 
the preceding Sundays, Quinquagesima Sexayesima Septuu- 
gesima. 

QUADRAGESIMAL, a. [from quadragrsima, I.at.] belong¬ 
ing to Lent; used in Lent. 

QUA'DRANGLK, s. [quadralus and any ulus, Lal.[ a 
square ; a figure with four right angles. 

QUADRANGULAR, a. a square having four right angle s. 

QUADRANT, s. [quadrans, l.at.] tiie fourth part; tin' 
quarter; a quarter ot a circle. An instrument contain¬ 
ing the fourth part of a circle, with which altitudes am 
measured. 


detorminately angular form. 

PY ROMANCY, s. [mpo/iarr/n, from irvp, fire, anil /inertia 
divination, Gr.] divination by fire. 

PYRO’AIKTER, s. [irhp and pi-pov, Gr.] an instrument for 
measuring the expansion of bodies by beat. 

UYROTEGHNK'AL, a. [pyrotcchniqnc, Fr.] engaged or 
skilled in fireworks. 

PYROTECHNICS, s. [from xDp, fire, and Ti\vy, art, Or.] 
the art of employing tire to use or pleasure; the art of fire¬ 
works. 

PYROTE'CIINY, s. [pyrolechnie, Fr. rrvp and ri\rri, Gr.] 
the art of managing fire. 

PY'RRIIONISM, [from Pyrrho, the founded of the scep¬ 
tics] scepticism, or universal doubt. 

PYTHAGOREAN, a. founded on the opinions of Pytha¬ 
goras. 

PYX, or PY'XIS, s. [I.at..] the box in which the Romanists 
keep the Host. In Aualomy, the acctaba'um, or hollow of 
the hip bone. 

Q 

Q Is a consonant, the sixteenth letter of the English 
alphabet, called ke.u, from the. French queue, or tail, it 
being as O with a tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet it is in 
the form of an O, with a dot iu the middle. Though it had 


QUADRA'NTAL, a. included in the fourth part of a circle. 

QUA'DRATE, a. [qvadratus , I.at.] square, or having four 
equal and parallel sides; divisible into four equal parts. Suit¬ 
ed ; applicable; used with to, from quadrans, Lat. 

QUA'DRATE, s. a square or surface having four equal and 
parallel sides. In Astrology, an aspect of the heavenly bodii <, 
in which they are distant 90 degrees from each other, from 
quadrat, Fr. 

To QUA'DRATE, v. n. f quadro , Lat.] to suit, or be accom¬ 
modated ; followed by with. 

QUADRATIC, a. four square; belonging (o a square. 
Quadratic Equations in Algebra, are such as retain, on the 
unknown side, the square of the root, or the number sought; 
and are of two sorts : first, simple quadratics, where the 
square of the unknown root is equal to the absolute number 
given ; secondly, affected quadratics, which are such as have, 
between the highest power of the unknown number and the 
absolute number given, some intermediate power of the un¬ 
known number. 

QUA'DRATURE, s. [quadrature, Fr. quadratura, Lat.] 
the act of squaring. The first and last quarters of the moon. 
The state of being square; a quadrate ; a square. 

QUADRENNIAL, a. [from quadriennium, Lat.] containing 
four years ; happening every fourth year. 

QUA'DRIBLE, a. that may be squared. 

QUADRI'FID, a. [ quadrijidus, Lat.] cloven into four part*. 
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QUADRILATERAL, a. [from quatuor, and latiu, Lat.] 
haring four sides. 

QUADRILATERALNESS, s. the property of having four 
right-lined sides. 

QUADRI'LLE, i. [Fr.] a game at cards. 

QUA'DRIN, i. [quadrinus, Lat.] a mite; a small piece of 
money in value about a farthing. 

QUADRINO'MICAL, a. [from quatuor and nomen, Lat.] 
consisting of four denominations. 

QUADRIPA'RTITE, a. [quatuor and partitus, Lat.] having 
four parts; divided into four parts. 

QUADRIPA'RTITELY, ad. in a quadripartite distribu¬ 
tion. 

QUADRIPARTI'TION, s. a division by four, or the taking 
the fourth part of any quantity or number. 

QUADRIPHY'LLOUS, a. [from quatuor, Lat and tjtuXKov, 
Gr.] having four leaves. 

QUADIllRE’ME, s. [quadriremis, Lat.] a galley with four 
banks of oars. 

QUADRISY'LI.ABLE, s. [quatuor, Lat. and syllable] a 
word of four syllables. 

QUAD R1V A'LVES, s. [quatuor and valuer, Lat.] doors with 
four folds. 

QUADltl'VIAL, a. [from quadrivium, Lat.] having four 
ways meeting in a point. 

QUADRUPED, s. [quadrupede, Fr. quadrupes, Lat.] an 
animal that goes on four feet. 

QIJADRU'PLE, a. [quadrvplus, I.at.] four-fold. 

To QUADRUPLICATE, v. a. \quadrnplicer, Fr. quadru¬ 
pled, Lat] to double twice; to make four-fold. 

QUADRUPLICA'TION, s. [from quadruplico, Lat.] the 
taking a tiling four times. 

QUADRU'PLY, ad. to a fourfold quantity. 

* QUA'RE, v. a. [Lat.] inquire; seek. A word made use of 
wln'ii a thing is recommended to inquiry. 

To QUAFF, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to drink ; to swal¬ 
low ia large draughts. Neuterly, to drink much. 

To QUATFER, v. n. to feel out. 

QIJA'GGY, a. boggy; not solid. 

QUA'GMIKE, s. |i. e. quaking mire ] a bog which trembles 
under one’s feet; a shaking marsh. 

QUAIL, s. [quihuja, Ital.j a bird of game, perhaps so called 
from its mournful cry. 

To QUAIL, v. it. [qnrlrii, Uelg.] to languish, or grow 
dispirited; to fade, to decline. Actively, to quell, crush, 
depress, sink, overpower. Not used. 

QUAl'Ll’lPF. s. a pipe with which fowlers allure quails. 

QUAINT, a. [comptus, Lat.] nice; exact to excess. Subtilly 
contrived, fine-spun, allected. Neat, pretty. 

QUAl'NTLY, ad. nicely; exactly; artfully. 

QUAl'NTNESS, s. petty elegance; nicety. 

To QUAKE, v. n. [ewaean, Sax.] to shake or tremble with 
cold or fear. To shake with the least jog or motion. 

QUAKE, s. a shudder, or trembling motion. 

QUA'KEGRASS, s. a kind of grass, of which there are two 
kinds, the small and the common. 

QUA'KERS, s. [so called from the extraordinary agita¬ 
tions they arc under, when moved, as they say, by the Spi¬ 
rit] a religious sect that arose during the interregnum, and 
founded by George Fox. Their particular tenets are built 
on Scripture misunderstood, and consist in believing that 
every person is at present inspired in the same manner as 
the Apostles; lienee they reject a standing ministry, and 
hold, that no one is authorised to preach, unless immedi¬ 
ately inspired by the Holy Ghost; they reject the sacra¬ 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s supper as outwardly admi¬ 
nistered ; hold oaths on any occasion unlawful; aro ex¬ 


tremely plain in their apparel, as well as in their language; 
look on payment of tithes as inconsistent with the gospel, 
and are remarkably simple, but facetious, and just in their 
dealings. They are firm advocates for the Arminian system 
of doctrine. Their tenets will be found more distinctly de¬ 
tailed in “ Barclay’s Apology.” 

QUALIFICATION, s. [qualification, Fr.] that which makes 
any person or thing fit. An accomplishment. Abatement; 
diminution. 

To QUA'LIFY, v. a. [qualifier, Fr.] to accomplish; to 
render fit for any thing or employment. To abate, soften, or 
diminish. To modify; to regulate. 

QUA'LITY, s. [qualite, Fr. qualitas, Lat.] nature, relatively 
considered. A property or accident. Disposition or temper. 
Virtue or vice. Character. Accomplishment. Rank. No¬ 
bility. Persons of high rank collectively. 

QUALM, s. f cu-ealm, a sudden stroke of death, Sax.] a 
sudden fit of sickness, or sickly languor. 

QUA'LMISH, a. seized with sickly languor. 

QUANDA'RY, s. [qu’en dirui jr? what shall I say about it? 
Fr. Skinner] a doubt; a state of perplexity and uncertainty, 
A low word. 

QUA'NTITY, s. [qnantite, Fr. quant it as, I.at.] that property 
of a thing which answers to the question, Iwu- mat h ! that 
which ran be increased or diminished. In Grammar, the 
length of time used in pronouncing a syllable. 

QUA'NTU.M, s. [Lat.] quantity; or amount. “ The quan¬ 
tum of presbyterian merit.” Su-ift. 

QUA'RANTAIN, QUA'RANTIXE, s. [ quarantain , Fr.] the 
space of forty days, which a ship’s crew, coming lY< >n places 
a fleeted with the plague, is obliged to observe, without im_, 
course or commerce with others. 

To QUA'RHEL, v. n. \qucnllcr, l’r.] to debate, dEpntc, or 
fall into variance; to scullle, squabble, fight. 

QUARREL,*, [qurrelle, Fr.] a seullle, petty IE hi, brawl, 
contest, or dispute. A cause of dispute. Nomt thing that 
gives right to mischief or reprisal. Objection; ill-will. An 
arrow with a square head, from qiiadrclhi, ltul. 

QUA'HRF.I.I.ER, s. he who quarrels. 

QU.VHREL.LOUS, a. [quenllen.r, Fr.] petulant; easily 
provoked toenmitv; quarrelsome. 

QUARRELSOME, a. inclined to brawls ; easily provoked 
choleric : irascible ; petulant. 

QUA'REEl.SOMELY, ad. in a quarrelsome manner; pitu 
lantlv; choleriely. 

QUA'RRF.I.SOMENF.SS, s. petulance; eholericncss. 

QUARRY, s. r quarre, l’r.] a square. Game Down at bv a 
liavvk. A mine vvlienee stones are dug. An arrow vwth a 
square bead, from quadreutt, Fr. 

To»QUA'RRY, r. n. to prey upon. A low word. 

QUA'RRYMAN, s. one who digs in a quarry- 

QUART, s. f quart , l’r.] tin: fomtb part of a gallon. A 
vessel which holds the fourth part of a gallon. 

QUA RTAN, s. [ febris quartanu, Lat.] an ague happening 
every fourth day. 

QUARTATION, s. [from quartos, I.at.] an operation mad- 
bv refiners, wherein a fourth part of gold and three parts of 
silver are compounded. 

QUA'RTF.R, s. {q..artier, l’r.] a fourth part. A region 
of the skies, alluding to the seaman’s card, or the four 
points in the horizon. A particular part of a town or coun¬ 
try. The place where soldiers are lodged or stationed. A 
proper station. Mercy or pardon of life shewn by a con¬ 
queror. A measure of eight bushels. A part of a shoe, 
which makes up one side of the heel, and contains the strap 
which holds the buckle. A cleft or clunk in a horse’s hoof 
from top to bottom. 

9 D 
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To QUA'RTER, v. a. to divide into four parts. To divide, 
or break by force. To station or lodge soldiers. To divide 
into regions. To feed or diet. To bear as an appendage to 
one’s hereditary arms. To lodge. 

QUA'RTERAGE, s. a quarterly allowance. 
QUA'RTERDAY, s. one of the days by which the year is 
divided into four parts, and on which rents are paid. 
QUA'RTERDF.CK, s. the short upper deck of a ship. 
QTJA'RTERLY, a. containing a fourth part 
QUA'RTERLY, ad. once in a quarter of a year. 
QUA'RTEIIMASTER, s. one who regulates the quarters 
or lodgings of soldiers. 

QU ARTERN, s. a gill, or the fourth part of a pint. 
QUA'RTERSTAFF, s. a staff of defence, so called from 
the manner of using it; one hand being placed on the middle, 
and the other half way between that and the end. 

QUA'RTILE, s. an aspect of the planets when they are 
three signs, or 90 degrees, distant from each other; and is 
marked thus, q 

QUA'RTO, s. [from quartus, Lat.] the size of a book, in 
which a sheet is doubled, so as to contain four leaves. 

QUARTZ, s. in Mineralogy, a species of the flint genus, 
which is divided into five sub-specics, viz. the amethyst, the 
rock-crystal, milk-quartz, common-quartz, and prase. 

To QUASH, v. a. [ quasso , Lat. quassen, Belg.] to crush; 
to squeeze. To subdue suddenly. To make void, or atmul. 
Ncuterly, to be shaken with a noise. 

QUASH, s. a pompion. 

To QUA'SSATE, v. a. [ quassatum, Lat.] to shake or 
brandish. 

QUASSA'TION, s. [quassatio, Lat.] a brandishing or 
shaking. 

QUATE'RNARY, s. [qnalernarxus, Lat.] the number four. 
Adjectively, consisting of four. 

QUA'TER-COUSINS, s. fourth cousins, which is the last 
degree of kindred. 

QUATE'RNION, s. [quaternio, Lat.] the number four. 
QUATRAIN, s. [quatrain, Fr.] a stanza consisting of four 
lines rhyming alternately. 

QUA'VEK, s. a shake of the voice; a note in music, two 
of which make a crotchet. 

To QUA'VER, v. n. [ewavan, Sax.] to shake the voice; 
to speak or sing with a tremulous voice. To shake; to 
vibrate. 

QUAY, s. [qttai, Fr.] a key, or artificial bank on a sea or 
river, whereon goods arc lauded. 

QUEAN, s. a worthless woman; generally a strumpet; a 
drab; a jade. 

QUEASINESS, s. the sickness of a nauseated stomach. 
QUE'ASY, a. [of uncertain etymology] sick with nauseous- 
liess. Squeamish ; causing nuuseousness; fastidious. 

QUEBE'C, the capital of I.ovvcr Canada, in North America. 
Almost all the houses of Canada are built of stone, and its 
inhabitants arc about 20,000 in number. This city was 
erected by the French in 160.5. It was taken in 1759 by 
General Wolfe, who, having received several wounds in the 
course of the action, expired just as his troops had obtained 
a complete victory. Quebec is a place of considerable trade, 
the exports and imports averaging a million and a half 
annually. Lat. 46. 48. N. Ion, 71. 10. W. 

To QUECK, v. «. to shrink; to show pain. Obsolete. 
QUEEN, s. [rwen, Sax 1 a woman invested with sovereign 
power. The wife of a king. A pictured card painted with 
the figure of a queen. 

To QUEEN, v. n. to play the queen. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOWS, *. in Botany, the com¬ 
mon meadowsweet. 


Q U jE 

Q UEE NBORO UGH, , an ancient, but poor town of Kent, 
in the Isle of Sheppey, situated at the mouth of the river 
Medway. The chief employment of the inhabitants is oyster¬ 
dredging, oysters being here in great plenty, and of a fine 
flavour. Now disfranchised; population 786. It is 16 miles 
N. W. of Canterbury, and 44 £. of London. Markets on 
Monday and Thursday. . _ , . . . 

QUEEN’S COUNTY, a county in Ireland, in the pro¬ 
vince of Leinster, about 25 miles square; bounded on the 
N. and W. by King’s County and part of Tipperary, on the 
E. by Kildare and part of Carlow, and on the S. by Kilkenny. 
It was formerly full of woods and bogs, but is now much im¬ 
proved. It is divided into 51 parishes, and contains about 
146,843 inhabitants. Maryborough is the capital. 

QUEEN’S FERRY, a town of Linlithgowshire, sealed 
on the Frith of Forth, where it is not more than two miles 
wide. It is a much frequented ferry, and is 9 miles W ,,f 
Edinburgh. Population 684. 

QUEER, a. odd; strange; particular. 

QUEE'RLY, ad. particularly; oddly. 

QUEE'RNESS, s. oddness; particularity. 

QUEEST, s. [from auestus, Lat. according to Skiumi] a 
ring-dove; a kind of wild pigeon. 

To QUELL, v. a. [civilian, Sax.] to subdue or crush; 
originally, to kill. Ncuterly, to die. 

QUE'LI.ER, s. one that crushes or subdues. 
QUE'LQUECHOSE, s. [Fr.] a trifle; a kickshaw. 
ToQUF.ME, v. n. [civeman, Sax.] to please. An old 
word. “ Some well me quemed." Cower. 

To QUENCH, v. a. [civcncen, Sax.] to extinguish fire, allay 
thirst, or still any passion or commotion. Ncuterly, to cool; 
to grow cool. 

QUE'NCIIABI.E, a. capable of being extinguished, allayed, 
or appeased. 

QUF/NCHER, s. one that quenches; an extinguisher. 
QUENCHLESS, a. not to be extinguished. 

QUE'RELE, s. [querela, Lat.] a complaint to a court. 
QUERENT, s. [querens, Lat.] the complainant; the 
plaintiff. 

QUEKIMO'NIOUS, a. [from qucrimoniit, Lat.] querulous; 
complaining. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSLY, ad. querulously; with com¬ 
plaint. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSNF.SS, s. a complaining temper. 
QUF/RIST, s. [from qtuero, Lat.] one that asks a question; 
an inquirer. 

QUERN, s. [eweorn, Sax.] a handmill. 

QUE'RPO, s. [corrupted from cuerpo, Span.] a close- 
bodied coat or waistcoat. 

QUE'llRY, for KQUE'RRY, s. [ccuycr, Fr.] a groom be¬ 
longing to a prince, or one conversant in the stables of a 
king. 

QUERULOUS, a. [querulus, l.at.] m< timing; habitually 
complaining. 

QUE RULOUSLY, ad. in complaining manner. 
QUF/IIULOUSNESS, s. habit or quality of complaining 
mournfully. 

QUERY, s. [fiom qutere, Lat.] a question, or inquiry which 
wants n solution. 

To QUE'RY, v. a. to ask questions. 

QUEST, s. [quisle, Fr.] search; the act of seeking. An 
impannelled jury, contracted from inquest. An examination. 
Searchers, collectively. Request. 

To QUEST, v. n. [quester, Fr.] to go in search. 

QUEST ANT, s. seeker; endeavourer after. 

QUE'STION, (the tion is pron. as spelt in this word 
and Us following derivatives) s. [question, Fr. questio, Lat.] 
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»ny tlifag proposed to be examined, answered, or debated. 
Tile subject of debate. A doubt. A trial. Examination by 
torture. 

To QUE'STION, v. a. to examine one by questions; to 
doubt, or be uncertain of. Neuterly, to inquire; to debate 
with a person by interrogatories. 

QUE STIONABLE, a. liable to doubt or dispute. 

QUE'STIONABLENESS, s. the quality of being ques¬ 
tionable. 

QUE'STIONARY, a. inquiring; asking questions. 

QUE'STIONER, s. an inquirer; an interrogator. 

QUESTIONLESS, ad. certainly; without doubt. 

QUE'STMAN, QUE'STM&NGER, s. a starter of lawsuits 
or prosecutions. 

QUE'STRIST, s. a seeker; a pursuer. 

QU ESTUARY, a. [from queestus, Lat.] studious of profit. 

QU1B, s. a sarcasm; a bitter taunt. 

QUI'BBLE, s. [quidlibet, Lat] a low conceit founded on 
the mere sound of words; a pun. 

To QUI'BBLE, v. n. to pun, equivocate, or play on the 
mere sound of words. 

QUI'BBLER, s. an cquivocator. 

QUI'BERON, a small peninsula in the department of 
Morbihan, to the N. of Bclleisle; also a small island called 
the point of Quibcron, separated from the peninsula by a 
channel; the sea next it is called the Bay of Quiberon. it is 
remarkable for an ill-conceived and unfortunate expedition 
against France, of English troops and emigrants, in 1795. 
A terrible slaughter was made of these last devoted men, 
who seem on this occasion to have formed the forlorn hope; 
they were pushed foremost in attack, and left behind in re¬ 
treat. It is 17 miles S. S. E. of Port Lewis. 

QUICK, a. [curie, Sax.] living, opposed to dead. Swift, 
opposed to slow. Speedy, opposed to delay. Active; nimble, 
or sprightly. Synon. When we arc assiduous at work, we 
lose no time; when expeditions, we defer not, but finish im¬ 
mediately ; when quick, we work with activity. Idleness, de¬ 
lay, and slowness, are the three defects opposite to these 
three good qualities. 

QUICKLY, ad. in a nimble, speedy, or ready manner. 
Synon. The word quickly seems more proper to express 
the motion with which we act; its reverse is— slowly. The 
word soon respects the time when the action is performed; 
its reverse is -late. The word speedily has a greater relation 
to the time we employ about a thing; its reverse is— long 
time. 

QUICK, s. a live animal. The living flesh, or sensible 
parts. Not in use in the first sense. 

To QUI'CKEN, v. a. [cwiccan, Sax.] to make alive. To 
hasten; to accelerate. To actuate or excite. Neuterly, to 
become alive. 

QUI'CKENER, s. one who makes alive; that which ac¬ 
celerates or actuates. 

QUI'CKEN-TREE, s. the mountain .ash. 

QUl'CKGRASS, s. the dog-grass. 

QUI'CKLIME, s. lime not quenched with water. 

QUI'CKLY, ad. speedily; nimbly. 

QUI'CKNESS, s. speed; swiftness. Activity. Sensibility. 
Sharpness; pungency. 

QUI CKSAND, s. a moving sand. Uusolid ground. 

To QUICKSET, v. a. to set with living plants. 

QUI'CKSET, s. a plant set to grow. 

QUICK-Sl'GHTED, «. seeing soon; having a sharp 
sight. 

QUICK-SFCHTEDNESS, s. sharpness of sight. 

QUICKSILVER, or Mercury, s. a fluid, mineral, the 
heaviest of all known "bodies next to gold, of the colour of 
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silver, and so subtile that it penetrates- the 
metals, renders them brittle, and partly dissolves them. 
QUICKSILVERED, a. overlaid with quicksilver- . • . 
QUI'DDANY, ». [quidden, a quince, Teut.] eqnfecttpn oi 
quinces made with sugar; marmalade. > ... 

QUI'DDIT, s. [from quidlibet, Lat. quedit, Fr.] f a subtlety 
or equivocation. A low word. -v 

QUI DDITY, s. [quidditas, low Lat.] a trifling nicety, or 
cavil. Essence; that which is a proper answer to the ques¬ 
tion, Quid est? What is it. 

QUIESCENCE, s. ffrom ouiesco. Lat.] a state of rest; 


repose. 

QUIESCENT, a. [ quicscens , Lat.] at rest ; not changing 
place; lying at repose. 

QUI'ET, a. [quietus , Lat.] slill; free from disturbance, 
motion, passion, or strife. Smooth. Not noisy. 

QUI ET, s. [qitics, Lat.] rest, repose, tranquillity; freedom 
from disturbance; peace, security, stillness. 

To QUI'ET, v. a. to calm or make silent; to put to rest; 
to pacify; to still. 

QUI'ETER, s. the person or thing that quiets. 

QUI'ETISM, s. the doctrine of the Quietists, who hold an 
apathy, or absolute tranquillity of mind. Temple. 

QLTETLY, ad. calmly; without noise, disturbance, motion, 
or resistance; peaceably ; at rest. 

QUl'ETNESS, s. a state of mind free from the turbulenee 
of passion ; stillness, calmness. 

QUl'ETSOME, «. calm, still, undisturbed. 

QUI'ETUDK, s. [quietude, Fr.] repose or tranquillity. 

QUILL, s. [vaults, Lat.] the hard strong feather of the 
wing, of which pens are made. A pen. The dart of a por¬ 
cupine. A reed on which weavers wind their threads. An 
instrument with which musicians strike their strings. 

QUILLET, s. [quitllihrt, Lat.] subtilty; nicety; fraudu¬ 
lent distinction; petty cant. 

QUl'LLWORT, s. in Botany, the isoet.es of Linneus. The 
British species is the mountain quillwort, of which there an? 
three varieties; the long-h aved, short-leaved, and flexible. 

QUILT, s. [l/ulcht, Bilg.] a cover made by stitching one 
cloth over another with some soft substance between them. 

To QUILT, v. a. to stitch one doth over another with some 
soft substance between them. 

QUI NARY, a. [qiiinnri'is, Lat.] consisting of five. 

QUINCE, s. [quidden, Teut.] a fruit resembling a pear. 

To QU1NCH, v. n. to stir; to flounce as in resentment or 
pain. 

QUIXCU'NCIAL, a. haring llio form of a quincunx. 

QUI NCUNX, s. [Lat.] Quincunx order is a plantation 
of trees, disposed originally in a square, consisting of tire 
trees, one at each corner, and five in the middle; which dis¬ 
position, repeated again and agaiu, forms a regular grove, 
wood, or wilderness. 

QUINQUAGESIMA, s. [Lat.] a Sunday so called, be¬ 
cause it is tlm fiftieth day before Easter, reckoned in whole 
numbers. Shrove Sunday. 

Q IT INQUA'NGULAR, a. [from quinque and angulus, Lat.] 
having five corners. 

QUINQUARTl'CULAK, a. [from qicinque and articulus, 
I.al.] consisting of five articles. 

QUI'NQUEFID, «. [from quinque and jindo, Lat.] cloven 
in five. 


QUINQUEFO'LIATED, a. [quinque and folium, Lat.] 
having five leaves. 

QUINQUENNIAL, a. [quinqnennis, Lat.] lasting five years; 
happening once in five years. 

QUI NSY, s. [corrupted from squinancy] an inflammatoiy 
swelling in the throat. 
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QUINT, s. [quint, Fr.] a sequence of five. Commonly ap¬ 
plied to live cards, at the game of piquet. 

QUINTAIN, s. [quintain, Fr.] a post with a turning top. 
See Quinti n. 

QUI NTAL, s. [q. d. centale of centum, Lat.] an hundred 
pounds weight. 

QUINTESSENCE, s. [sometimes accented on the second 
syllable, quinta essentia, Lat.J in Alchymy, the fifth or last 

and highest essence; an extract of any thing' containing all its 

virtues. 

QUINTESSENTIAL, a. consisting of quintessence. 
QU1NT1N, s. [quintain, Fr.] an upright post, on the top of 
which is a cross turned round on a pin, having a broad board, 
and a heavy sand-bag at each end; the person playing at the 
game used to strike the broail board with his lance, and en¬ 
deavour to pass by before the sand-bag could strike him, in its 
revolution, on the back. 

QUINTUPLE, a. [quintuplus, Lat.] five-fold. 

QUIP, r. [derived from whip] a sharp jest or taunt; a sar¬ 
casm ; a jeer; a joke. 

To QUIP, v. a. to rally with bitter sarcasms; to taunt. 
QUIRE, s. [clurur, Fr.] a body of singers; a chums. 

’•Ihat part of a church where service is sung. A bundle of 
paper consisting of TI sheets, from caher, Fr. 

Io QUIRE, c. n. to sing in concert. * 

QUi'KhSTER, s. one who sings in concert at divine service; 
a chorister. 


QUTVERED, a. furnished with, or placed in, a quiver. 
QUO'DLIHET, s. [Lat.] a nice point, or subtilty; a quirk. 
QUOPI.1 BETA'RIAN, *. [from tjuodlibet, Lat.] one who 
talks or disputes on any subject. 

QUODLIBE'TICAL, a. [front guodlibet, Lat.] not restrained 
to a particular subject. 

QUOIF, or COIF, s. [coeffe or coiffe, Fr.] a cap. Patti- 
cularly applied to that worn by a serjeant at law. 

To QUOIF, v. a, to cap; to dress with a head-dress. 
QUOIFFURE, s. [ coeffure, or coiffure, Fr.] head-dress. 
QUOIN, or COIN, s. [com, Fr.] a corner. A wedge used 
in raising cannon, and for keeping things firm. 

QUOITS, or COITS, s. a game played by throwing any 
thing from one stated point to another. 

To QUOIT, v. n. to play at quoits; to throw from place to 
place. Actively, to throw. 

QUONDAM, s. [Lat.] having been formerly. A ludicrous 
word. 

QUO'RUM, s. [front quorum, the first word in the com¬ 
mission | a bench of justices; one in a commission without 
whom the rest cannot act. 

QUOTA, s. [front quotus, Lat.] a share or proportion. 
QUOTATION, s. tlie act of producing the passages of an 
author, cither to illustrate or confirm. A passage produced 
from some author. Citation. 

To QUOTE, v. a. [quoter, Fr.] to cite a passage from an 
author. 


QUIRK, s. [etymology uncertain] a quirk stroke or sharp 
fit. A smart taunt. An artful distinction. Subtlety; evasion. 

To QUIT, v. a. [part. pass, quit, prefer. 1 have quit, or 
quitted; quitter, Fr.j to discharge an obligation or duty; to 
make evt n. To set free or discharge from. To perform. 
To clear a debt. To ub.uidon or forsake. To resign, or 
give up. 

QUITCH-GRASS, s. [i trice, Sax.] dog-grass. 

QUITE, ad. [quittv, free, Fr. lu ucc the original expression, 
quite and dean; i. e. with a clean riddance] entirely; per¬ 
fectly; completely. 

QUITO, u province of Ecuador, a state of S. America. 
The country is well cultivated, and the towns and villages 
arc populous. The air is exceedingly temperate. There 
is much gold in the northern parts. It is surrounded by the 
Cordilleras dc los Audi ;, and is generally reckoned about 
4U0 miles long, and '200 broad.— Quito, the capital, is seated 
in a pleasant valley, between two chains of the Andes, on 
being .'100 yards above the level of the sea. It is a bishop’s 
see, and contains several convents and an university. It is 
subject to dreadful earthquakes, and on the 4th of Feh. 1797, 
nearly 1-4,000 perished by one of those awful visitations. 
Tin; state of Ecuador was a part of the Columbian Republic. 
The inhabitants amount to about 70,000. Lat. 0. 13. S. 
Ion. 78. 15. W. 

QUITREXT, s. a small rent paid yearly in token of subjec¬ 
tion to the lord of the manor; by which he is quit and free 
from all other rents or services. 

QUITS, intrrj. a word used when anything is repaid, or 
the opposite parties in a game arc even. 

QUITTANCE, s. [quittance, Fr.] a discharge from debt or 
obligation. A return or lecompcnoe. An acquittance. 

QUITTER, s. a deliverer. Hie scoria or dross of tin. 
The matter of a sore or wound, 

QUITTER HONE, s. a bard round swelling on the coronet, 
between the heel and the quarter of a horse’s foot. 

QUl’VElt, s. [perhaps corrupted from couvrir, to cover, Fr.] 
a case for arrows. 

To QUrVF.R, v. n, to quake; to play to and fro with a 
trembling motion. 


QUOTER, s. he that quotes; a citer. 

QUOTH, v. imperf. [from cuothan, to speak or say, Sax.] 
be says or said; though sometimes applied to the first per¬ 
son, as quoth I; but never properly to the second. 

QUO'ITDIAN, a. [quotidianus, Lat.] happening every day: 
daily. 

QUOTl'DIAN, s. [frbris quotidiann, Fr.] a fever that re¬ 
turns every day; any thing which returns daily. 

QUOTIENT, quo-shent, s. [quotient, Fr. from quotas, 
how often ? Lat.] the number which shows how often a smaller 
number is contained in a greater, or how often the divisor is 
contained in the dividend. 

QUO-WARRANTO, s. is a writ which lies against a person 
or corporation that usurps any franchise, or liberty against the 
king, as to have a fair, market, or the like, in order to oblige 
the usurper to shew by what right or title he holds or claims 
such franchise. 

R. 

Is the seventeenth letter of the alphabet, and is called 
a canine letter, because the pronunciation of it resem¬ 
bles the snarling of a cur. Its sound is uniform. In words de¬ 
rived from the Greek it is followed by an h, as iu rhapsody, 
&c. Used as a numeral, R anciently stood for 80, and dashed 
thus, it, for 80,000; but the Greek p or p signified 100. In 
the prescriptions of Physicians, R stands for recipe, or take. 

To RA'RATE, v. a. [rabattre, Fr.] in Falconry, to reco¬ 
ver a hawk to the fist again. 

To KA'BBET, t>. a. [rabatre, or raboter, Fr.] to plane or 
cut channels in boards, so as to make them fit each other. 

RA BBET, s. a joint made by paring two pieces of wood so 
as to wrap over each other. 

RA BBI, or RA'BBIN, s. [ai or “an, Heb.] a doctor or 
teacher among the Jews. 

RA'BBIT, s. [robbe, robbehin, Belg.] a small animal that 
burrows in warrens, esteemed for its flesh and fur. 

RA'BBI.E, s. [rabula, Lat.] a tumultuous crowd of low 
pvoplc. 
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RA'BBLEMENT,*. the lowest order of people; die vulgar. 
Not in use. 

RA'BDOMANCY, s. [flafiSoftavna, Gr.} See Riiabdoman- 
cy, which is the most proper spelling. 

RA'BID, a. [ rabidus , Lat.] fierce or furious; mad. 

RA'BINET, *. a small piece of ordnance, between a falconet 
and a base. 

RACE, s. [race, Fr.] a family ascending or descending. A 
generation. A particular breed. A root or sprig of ginger, 
from rayz de gengibre, Span. A particular strength or taste, 
applied to wine. An extraordinary force, applied to the un¬ 
derstanding. A contest or course on foot or horseback, from 
ras, III. 

RA'CEHORSE, s. a horse bred to run against others. 

RACEMA'TION, s. [from racemus, Lat.] cluster, like that of 
grapes. 

RACEMI FEROUS, [from racemus and fero, Lat.] bearing 
dusters. 

RA'CF.R, s. a runner ; one who runs to outstrip another. A 
race-horse. 

RA'CINF.SS, s. the quality of being racy or strong tasted. 

RACK, s. [racke, from racken, to stretch, Belg.] an engine 
used in torturing, consisting of a wheel, to which a person is 
fastened with his limbs extended. Torture or extreme pain. 
Any instrument which extends. A distaff. A wooden grate 
in which hay is placed. A spirituous liquor contracted from 
Arrack. Clouds driven by the wind, or imaginary figures in 
those clouds, from make, a track, Belg. A neck of mutton 
cut for the table. 

To RACK, v. ti. to stream like clouds driven before the 
wind. Actively, to torment, harass, oppress by exaction. To 
extend. To draw oft’from the lees. 

RA'CKET, s. a clattering noise. Clamouring, or noisy con¬ 
tused talk. The instrument with which a ball is struck, from 
raguMe, Fr. 

IIA'CKING, s. a pace of a horse, like an amble, excepting 
that its time is swifter, and its tread shorter. 

RACOO'N, s. in Natural History, is a New England animal, 
like a badger, having a tail like a fox, being clothed with a 
thick and deep fur; it sleeps in the day-time in a hollow tree, 
and goes out at nights, w hen the moon shines, to feed on the 
sea-side, where it is hunted by dogs. 

RA'CK-RF.NT, s. rent raised to the uttermost. 

RA'CY, a. [perhaps from rayz, a root. Span.] strong-tasted; 
tasting of the soil. 

RAD, the old pret. of Read. 

RAD, RED, and ROD, differing only in dialect., signify 
counsel; as Conrad, powerful or skilful in counsel; Ethclred, 
a noble counsellor ; Rodbrrt, eminent for counsel. 

HADDOCK, or RU DDOCK, s. a bird; the redbreast. 

RA'DIANCE, or RADIANCY, s. [from radio, Lat.] spark¬ 
ling lustre; the quality of darting rays; glitter; splendour. 

RA'DIANT, a. [ radians, Lat.j shining; brightly sparkling; 
emitting rays. 

To RA'DIATE, v. a. [radio, Lat.] to dart rays; to sparkle; 
to shine. 

RA'DIATE, a. [radiates, Lat.] in Botany, applied to those 
compound flowers in which the florets of the centre differ in 
form from those in the circumference; thus the daisy and sun¬ 
flower are radiate flowers; because the florets in the centre 
are all tubular, but those in the circumference narrow or strap¬ 
shaped. It is also applied to the summits or upper part of the 
pistilla or pointals, when they are placed in a circle, as in the 
poppy. 

RA'DIATED, a. [radiatus, Lat.] adorned with rays. 

RADIATION , 3 . [radiation, Fr. radiatio, Lat.] a beamy 
lustre. Emission every way from the centre. 


RADICAL, a. [radical, Fr. from radix, Lat.] original. Im¬ 
planted by nature. Serving to origination. 

RADICA'LITY, s. origination. 

RADICALLY', ad. originally ; primitively. 

RADICALNESS, s. the state of being radical. 

To RADICATE, v. a. [from radicatus, Lat.] to root; to 
plant firmly and deeply. 

RADICA'TION, s. [radieation, Fr.] the act of taking toot 

and fixing deep. 

RADICLE, s. [radicate, Fr. from radix Lat.] that part of 
the seed of a plant which becomes the root. 

RADISH,*, [nedic. Sax.] a garden root. 

RADIUS, s. [Lat.] the semidiameter of a circle. In Ana¬ 
tomy, a long slender bone of the arm descending with the ulna, 
from the elbow to the wrist. In Optics, a straight line full of 
light, or a right line illuminated, lit Mechanics, the spoke of 
a wheel. 

RA DNOR, NEW, a very ancient town of S. Wales, in 
Radnorshire, formerly the county-town ; hut the assizes are 
now held at Prestcign. It has one extraordinary privilege, 
that of keeping a court of pleas for all actions, without being 
limited to any particular sum. Ft sends one member to parlia¬ 
ment. It is seated near the spring-head of the river Somcrgdl, 
or Hendwell, (which rises in the Hcndwtll pool, and empties 
itself into the Lug a Rule below Prestcign,) ‘21 miles N. W. of 
Hereford, and 162 W. N. W. of London. Muikci on Thursday. 
The principal fair on St. Luke’s Day, O. S. I’opul. 2,544. 

RA DNORSHIRE, a county of S. Wales, 25 miles in length, 
and 22 in breadth ; bounded on the F,. by Shropshire, and 
Herefordshire; on the W. the S. W. and S. by Cardiganshire 
and Brecknockshire ; and on the N. by Montgomeryshire. It 
is divided into 0 hundreds, which contain 4 market-towns, 52 
parishes, and, ill 1831, 24,651 inhabitants. The E. and S. 
parts of this county are tolerably level, and productive of corn ; 
the other parts are rude and mountainous, devoted chiefly to 
the rearing of horned cattle, sheep, and goats. The N. W. 
angle is an absolute desert, and almost impassable. It sends 
one member to parliament. 

To RAFF, t>. a. to sweep, huddle, or take in a confused 
manner. 

To RAFFLE, v. a. [rajflcr, to snatch. I’r.] to cast dice for 
a prize. 

RA'FFI.E, *. the determination of a person's right to a prize 
by easting dice. 

RAFT, s. [probably from ratis, a'. oat, Lat.] a frame or float 
to carry goods or persons on water, made by laying or tying 
pieces of timber together. 

RAFT, [part. pass, of reave or rnff} torn ; rent. 

RATTER, s. [rafter, Belg. ra fter. Sax.] one of the pieces 
of timber which compose the roof of a building. 

RATTER ED, a. built with rafters. 

RAG, s. [perhaps from Itrncode, torn, Sax.] a piece of cloth 
torn from the rest. Any thing rent or tattered ; worn-out 
clothes; a tatter. 

RAGAMU FFIN, s. a person clothed in rags; a mean, 
paltry, sorry fellow. 

RAGE, s. [rage, Fr.] violent anger or fury. Vehemence or 
increase of pain. Outrageous passion. 

To RAGE, v. n. to be hurried away by excessive anger. 
To exercise fury. To act with mad or ungoverned fury. 

RA GKFUL, a. violet..; furious. 

RAGGED, rag-ed, «. rent into tatters. Uneven; consist¬ 
ing of parts almost disunited. Dressed in tatters. Rugged ; 
not smooth. 

RA’GGEDNESS, s. state T being dressed in tatters, or 
ragged; unevenness, as of rooks. 

KA'GINGLY, ad. with vehement fury. 

9E 
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RAGMAN, a, one who deals in rags. 

RA'GOUT, ra-goo, s. [Fr.] meat stewed and highly sea¬ 
soned. 

RA'GSTONE, s. a stone so named from its breaking in a 
ragged or irregular manner. The stone on which the edge of 
a tool new ground is smoothed. 

RA'GWORT, *. a plant of which there are several species; 
a kind of groundsel. 

RAGITSA, a city of Dalmatia, capital of the Ragusan, with 
a harbour. It is about two miles in circumference, is pretty 
well built, and has an inaccessible mountain on the land side, 
and on the side of the sea a strong fort. This place is distin¬ 
guished by the fineness of its manufactures, and the citizens 
are all traders. It is 60 miles N. W. of Scutari. Lat. 42. 58. 
N. Ion. 18. 10. E. 

RAGU'SAN, The, a small territory in Dalmatia, in Europe, 
and containing four towns, and a few small islands in the 
Adriatic. The language in common use is the Sclavonian, 
but most of the citizens speak the Italian. It was formerly 
under the Turks and Venetians, but is now subject to Austria. 
Ragusa is the capital. 

ItA'JA, s. denoting king, a title given in Hindoostan, or the 
empire of the Mogul, to princes descended from those that 
ruled there before the conquest of the Moguls, who exercise 
all right of sovereignty, only paying a tribute to the Great Mo¬ 
gul, and observing the treaties by which their ancestors re¬ 
cognized his superiority. 

RAIL, s. [reigcl, Tent.] a cross-beam fixed at the ends in 
two upright posts. A series of posts connected by beams, by 
which any thing is inclosed, differing from a pale, because it 
does not rise so high above the cross-beam. A kind of bird. 
A woman's upper garments, called likewise a nightrail. 

To RAIL, i\ a. to inclose with rails; to range in a line. 
Neuterly, to speak to or about with reproachful terms, from 
railler, Fr. rallcn, Delg. 

HALLER, s. one who insults or defames by opprobrious lan-. 
gunge. 

RATLING, s. a contumelious speech. 

RATLLKRY, s. \raillerie, Fr.] slight and jocose satire. 
RAl'MENT, s. [for arraimeut, from array ] clothes, or 
dress. 

To RAIN, v. n. [ renian, Sax.] to fall in drops from the 
clouds. To fall like rain, ft mins, i. e. the water falls from 
the clouds. Actively, to pour down as rain. 

RAIN, s. [ren, Sax.] water fallen from the elouds in drops. 
RAI'NBOW, s. a meteor in the form of a party-coloured 
semicircle, appearing in a rainy sky opposite to the sun, by the 
refraction of its rays in drops of falling rain. 

RAl'NDEER, s. [hranas, Sax.] a deer used in the northern 
countries for drawing sledges. Spelt also Hkimjeeu. 
RATNINESS, the state of being showery. 

RATNY, a. showery; wet. 

To RAISE, v. n. [reiser, Dan. resa, Swcd.] to lift or heave 
from the ground. To set a thing upright. To increase in 
current value. To erect or build. To prefer or exalt. To 
excite, rouse, or stir up. To bring into being. To call into 
view, applied to spirits. To utter loudly, applied to the voice. 

To bring from death to life. To collect, applied to money. To 
give rise to. 

RAI'SF.R, s. he that raises. 

RAI'SIN, s. [raisin, Fr.] the fruit of the vine dried in the 
sun, or in an oven. 

RAKF., s. [raccke, Delg. race. Sax.] an instrument with 
teeth, used in dividing ground, or grubbing up weeds. A 
loose, disorderly, vicious, gay, and thoughtless person, from 
racaillc, low rabble, Fr. 

To RAKE, v. a. to scrape together or clear with a rake. 


To draw together by violence or extortion. To scour or search 
with vehement desire. To heap together and cover. Neuterly, 
to search; to grope. To pass with violence. 

RA'KER, s. one that rakes. 

RA'KEHELL, s. a wild, vicious, or debauched person. 
RAKING, a ship in the act of cannonading another on tin* 
stern or head, so that the balls shall scour the whole length of 
her decks. This is frequently called raking fare and aft, be¬ 
ing the same with what is called enfilading by engineers. 
RA'KISH, a. like a rake ; loose, lewd, dissolute. 
RALEIGH, an ancient town of Essex, 34 miles E. of 
London. Population 1339. 

To RALLY, v. a. [rallier, Fr.] to reduce disordered forces 
to order. To treat with satirical mirth, or reproach with 
good humour; to banter. Neuterly, to come together in a 
hurry. To come again into order. To exercise satirical mer¬ 
riment. 

RAM, s. [ram, Sax. and Delg] a male sheep. An instru¬ 
ment with an iron head used in battering walls. In Astronomy, 
the first sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters at the time 
of the vernal equinox. 

To RAM, r. a. to drive with violence, alluding to the mo¬ 
tion of a battering-ram. To fill with any thing driven hard 
together. 

To KA'MBLE, v. n. [perhaps from ramh, to rove, Swed.J to 
wander; to ro\e, or go about without any fixed resolution, ur 
determined pilace. 

RA'MBLE, s. a wandering irregular excursion. 

RA'MBLER, s. a rover; a wanderer. 

RA'MBOOZE, RA'AinrsK, a drink made of wine, ale, 
eggs, and sugar, in the winter; but of wine, milk, sugar, aud 
rosewater, in the summer. 

RA MEKIN, RA'MEQL’INS, $. [rameguins, Er.J small slice-s 
of bread covered with cheese and eggs. 

RA'MENTS, x. [ramenln, Lat.] scrapings; sharings. 
RAMIFICATION,*. I ramification, Fr. from rum ns, a branch, 
Lat.] division or separation into branches; the act of branching 
out. Small branches. 

To RAMIFY, v. a. [ramijicr, Fr.] to separate into bratiehci. 
Neuterly, to be parted into branches. 

RAMH.LIES, a village in the late Austrian Brabant, 
memorable for a battle fought lu-ro, May 23, N. S. 17Of>, be¬ 
tween the allies under the Duke of Marlborough and the Mar¬ 
shal d’Auvorqnprqm:: and the French, under Marshal Villeroy 
aud the elector of Bavaria. The latter lost all their baggage 
and artillery, about. 120 standards, 600 officers, and (>000 
private soldiers, besides about 8000 killed and wounded. The 
loss of the former did not exceed 3000 men. It is 13 miles 
N. of Namur. 

RA'MMER, s. an instrument by which any thing is driven 
hard. The stick with which a charge is forced into a gun. 
RA'MMISH, or FAMISH, a ranker strong-scented. 
RA'MOIJS, a. [from ramus, a branch, I.at.j branchy ; con¬ 
sisting of branches. 

To RAMP, v. n. [romper, Fr. rampart, Ttal. re.mpen, Sax.] 
to leap with violence. To climb, applied to plants. 

RAMP, s. a leap or spring. 

IIA'MPANCY, s. prevalence ; exuberance. 

RA'MPANT, a. [rampant, Fr.] prevailing, or breaking 
through restraint. Frisky, rornpish. In Heraldry, reared up 
in order to combat. 

To RA'MPART,or RA'MPIRE v. a. to fortify with ramparts. 
Obsolete. 

RA'MPART, or RA'MPIRE, s. [rempart, Fr.] a massy 
bank of earth, cannon-proof, raised about the body of a 
place, and formed in bastions, &c. The wall round fortified 
places. 
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RA'MPION, *. [rampunculus, Lat.] a plant placed by 
Linneug in the first section of his fifth class. The round- 
headed rampion is the British species. The blossoms arc 
purple, and grow in spikes. It is found in dry pastures, 
and on the downs in Sussex. 

RA'MSDURY, a town (formerly a bishopric) in Wilt¬ 
shire, well known in London for its fine beer. It is 46 
miles E. of Bristol, and 68 W. of London. Popul. 2290. 

R A' MSEY, a town of Huntingdonshire, formerly famous 
for ils wealthy abbey, and hence called Ramsey the llieh. 
Part of the gate-house yet remains, with a neglected statue 
of Ailuin, the founder, the epitaph of whose tomb is reck¬ 
oned one of the oldest pieces of English sculpture extaut. 
Ailuin, is therein styled kinsman of the famous king Edward, 
aldennau of nil England, and the miraculous founder of 
this abbey. It is seated in the fens, among rich ground, 
proper for tillage and pasture, and near the ineers of Ram¬ 
sey and Whittlesey, which abound with fowl and excellent 
pike and eels; 12 miles N. N. E. of Huntingdon, and 68 
N. of London. Market on Saturday. Population 3006. 

11 A'MSEY, an island of South Wales, on the coast of 
Pembrokeshire, about 2 milts in length, and a mile and a 
half broad. Near it are several small ones, known by the 
name of the Bishop and his Clerks, frequented in the breed¬ 
ing seasons by vast numbers of sea-fowls. It is 4 miles W. 
of St. David’s, and 17 N. W. of Milford Haven. 

RA'MSEY, a town ou the N. E. coast of the Isle of Man, 
with a spacious bay, in which the largest ships may ride at 
anchor, with safety from all winds but the N. K. and then 
they need not be embayed. It is 15 miles N. of Douglas. 
Lat. 51. 18. N. Ion. 4.26. W. 

R A MSG A TE, a sea-port of Kent, in the Isle of Thanet, 
where two very substantial stone piers have been built for 
the senility of the harbour, which is now capable of re¬ 
ceiving 200 sail of ships. Ramsgate has some trade to the 
Baltic, and is much resorted to as a bathing-place. It is 6 
miles S. of Margate, and 72 K. by S. of Loudon. Market 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Population 798£. 

RAMSONS, s. an herb. 

RA'MUS, s. [Lat.] in general denotes a branch of any 
thing, as of a tree, an artery, &e. 

RAN, the proter. of Hun. 

To RANCH, v. a. [corrupted from wrench ] to sprain ; to 
injure by a violent twist. 

llA'NCII), a. [rancidus, Lat.] strong-scented, niustv. 

RANCIDNESS, RANCIDITY, s. strong scent, as of old 
oil. Mustiness. 

RA'NCOROITS, a. spiteful in the highest degree. 

RA'NCOROUSI.Y, ad. in a malignant manner. 

RANCOUR, s. [rancoear, old Fr.] hatred continued; in¬ 
veterate malignity. 

RAND, s. [rand, Bclg.] a border, seam, or shred. “ The 
rand of a shoe.” 

RA'NDOM, s. want of direction, rule, or method ; chance, 
hazard; roving motion. 

RA'NDOM, a. done by chance or without design; mov¬ 
ing without direction. 

RA'NFORCE, s. the ring of a gun next the touch-hole. 

RANG, preterit of Ring. 

To RANGE, v. a. [ranger, Fr.] to place in order or rank. 
To rove over. Nouterly, to rove at large. To be placed in 
order. 

RANGE, s. f rangte, Fr.] a rank, or any thing placed in 
a line. A class or order. An excursion ; room for excur¬ 
sion. Compass taken in by any thing excursive, extended, 
or placed in order. The step of a ladder. A kitchen grate, 
A beam of a coach. 


RA'NGER, *. one that roves about; a robber. A dog 
that beats the ground. Au officer that looks after the game 
of a forest. 

RANK, a. [rone, Sax.] strong; growing too fast. Fruit¬ 
ful; bearing strong plants. Strong-scented, from rancidm, 
Lat. Gross; coarse ; rancid. 

RANK, s. [rang, Fr.J a line of men placed abreast. A 
row. A class, or order. Degrees of dignity. High place. 

To RANK, tu a. [ ranger , Fr.] place abreast. " To range 
or include in any particular class. To dispose in a regular 
manner. Neuterly, to be ranged ; to be placed. 

To KA'NKLE, r. n. to fester, or breed corruption. To 
be inflamed, applied both to the body and mind. 

RA NKLY, ad. in a coarse or gross manner. 

RANKNESS, s. exuberance; supcifluily of growth. 

RAN NY, s. | in us ant nuts, Lat.] the shrewmouse. 

To RANSACK, v. a. [ran, Sax. and saha, Swed.] to plun¬ 
der or pillage. To search narrowly. To violate. 

UANSOME, s. [ra/ifOM, Fr.] the price paid for redemp¬ 
tion of a prisoner. It is more commonly spelled ransom. 

To KANSOME, or HANSOM, v. [ratifonner, Fr.] to 
free from punishment or captivity by money. 

RA'NSO.MELESS, a. free from ransom. 

RA'XSOMER, s. one who redeems. 

To RANT, r. n. [randen, to rave, Ilclg.] to make use of 
pompous or high-sounding language without any propm- 
tionable dignity of thought. 

RANT, s. high-sounding language without proportion¬ 
able dignity of thought. 

RANTER, s. a ranting fellow. 

RA'NTll’OLE, s. a wild, roving, haii-l.rained, i.ikish 
young wench. 

To RA'XTIPOLF., v. n. to run about wildly. A low word. 
“ She used to ranlipolc about the house.” 

RANULA, s. [Lat.] a soft swelling, possessing the 
salirals under the tongue. It is made by congestion, mat 
its progress fills up the space b.twaeii the jaws, and makes 
a tumor externally under the chin. 

RANUNCULUS, s. [Lat.] a flower, called likewise 
crowfoot. 

To RAF, r. n. [ hnrppan , Sax.] to strike with a smalt and 
quick blow. Actively, to affect with rapture; to snatch 
away. To rap and rend, is to seize by violence. 

RAP, *. a quick smart blow. 

RAPA’ClOLS, a. [rapace, Fr. rapa.r, Lat.] given to plun¬ 
der ; seizing by violence; ravenous; greedy. 

RAP.VCIOl SLY, ad. by rapine; by violent robhciy ; 
ravenously ; greedily. 

RAPACIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being rapacious. 

RAPACITY, s. [rapacitc, Fr. rapacitas, Lat.] tire act 
of seizing by violence; addicledness to plunder; the ex¬ 
ercise of plunder; ravenoiisness. 

RAPE, s. [rapt, Fr. raptus, Lat.] a violent forcing of a 
virgin or woman. In Botany, the wild navevv; a sort of 
cabbage. A division of a county, sometimes meaning the 
same as a hundred, and at other times signifying a division 
consisting of several hundreds. The stalks of the clusters 
of grapes when dried, and used in making of vinegar. 

RA PID, a. [rajiiih , l'r. rapid ux, Lat.] quick; swift; im¬ 
petuous. 

RAPI'DITY, x. [rapidile, Fr. rapiditas, Lat.] swiftness of 
motion ; celerity. 

RAPIDLY, ad. swiftly ; quickly. 

RA'PIDNESS, *. swiftness; celerity. 

RATIER, s. [rapier, Fr.] a small sword used only in 
thrusting. The small-sword. 

RAPIER-FISH, s. the ziphias, or swordfish. 
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RATINE, s. [rapine, Fr. rapina, Lat.] the act of taking RATA'N, s. a small Indian cane. An instrument of 
away the goods of another by violence. Force. Plunder. cane used by schoolmaster*. A low and mean species of 
RA'PPER, s. one that strikes. mahogany. . , A , , , 

RA'PPORT, s. [rapport, Fr.] relation j reference? propor- RATCH, RASH, s. in Clockwork, a sort of wheel, which 
tion. Not used. serves to lift up the detents every hour, and thereby make 

To RAPT, v, ». to ravish; to put in ecstasy. the clock strike. . 

RAPT, *. a trance; an ecstasy. RATE, s. [ratus, Lat. rate, old Fr.] a price fixed to any 

RAPTURE, s. [from rapio, Lat.] ecstasy; transport; vio- thing. A settled allowance or quantity. Degree. That 

lence of a pleasing passion; enthusiasm; uncommon heat of which sets the value. The manner ot doing a thing. A tax 

imagination. Rapidity; haste. imposed by a parish, &c. Rate of a ship qfwar, is its order, 

RA'PTUROUS, a. ecstatic; transporting. degree, or distinction, as to magnitude, burden, number of 

RAKE, a. [rare, Fr. rarus, Lat.] uncommon, scarce. Ex- men, and guns, 
ccllent. Thin, opposed to dense. Thinly scattered. Raw ; To RATE, r. a. to value at a certain price. To tax. To 
and in this sense often pronounced rear. chide vehemently, from reita, Isluudic. Neulerly, to make an 

RA'REESHOW, s. a show carried in a box. estimate. 

RAREFA CTION, s. [rarefaction, Fr.] the art of making HATKE'N, s. a thick woollen stuff, quilled, or woven on 
any medium thin, or of extending the parts of a thing so that a loom with four treddlcs, like serges. They are chiefly 
they shall take up more room. manufactured in France, Holland, and Italy, and are mostly 

RAREFTAHLK, a. capable of being made thinner. used as linings. 

To RA REFY, y. a. [rarejier, Fr.] to make more thin. RATH, s. a lull. “ Upon a rath or hill." Spen. 

Neutcrly, to become thin. RATH, a. [rath, quickly, Sax.] early; coming before the 

RA'RELY, ad. not often ; seldom. Finely ; nicely ; ac- usual time. “ Rath ripe are some.” May. 
curately. RATHER, ad. [the comparative of rath, now out of use] 

RA RENESS, s. the quality or state of happening seldom more willingly. Preferably. In u greater degree. More 
and being uncommon. Value arising from scarcity. properly. Especially. To have rather, is to prefer, or desire 

RA RITY, s. [rarete, Fr. raritas, Lat.] uucommonness. A in preference, 
thing valued for its scarceness or uncommonucss. Thinness ; RATIFICATION, s. [ratification, F'r.] the act of ratifying 
subtilty ; the contrary to density. or confirming. 

RASCAL, s. [rascal, a lean beast. Sax.] a mean fellow ; a RATIFIER, s. the person or thing that ratifies, 
scoundrel; a soriy wretch. To RATIFY', v. a. [from ration and Jio, Lat.] to confirm ; 

RASCALITY, s. the low mean people. Vileness; knavciy. to settle; to validate. 

“ The rascality and lowest of the people.” RATIO, s. [Lat.] proportion. 

RASCA'LLION, s. one of the meanest rank. To RATIOCINATE, ra-shi-o-ci-nate, v. it. [ratiorinor, 

RA'SCALLY, a. mean; worthless. Lat.] to reason ; to argue. 

To RASE, (Johnson says this word is written rase or raze; RATIOCINATION, s. [ratiocinatin, Lat.] the act. of :va- 
and that he would use the former spelling when it signifies to soiling; the act of deducing consequences from premises by 
strike slightly ; the latter when it implies to ruin) i>. a. [rnser, the exercise of reason. 

Fr.] to skim or brush the surface. To destroy or overthrow. RATIO'CINATIVE, a. argumentative; advancing by pro- 
To erase or blot out. cess of discourse. 


HASH, a. [rash, 1’elg.] hasty, violent, precipitate, incon- RATION, (the ti in this and the following words is pro- 
sidorate. non need like sit ; as nishon , rashSnnl, At.) s. [ratio, J.af.] 

RASH, s. [rascia, It ah] satin. An efflorescence of red in the Army, is a portion of ammunition, bread, drink, and 
spots on the skin, perhaps corrupted from rush. forage, distributed to each soldier in the army, for his daily 

RASHER, s. a thin slice of bacon. subsistence, Ac. 

RA SHLY, ad. in a hasty ami thoughtless manner. RATIONAL, a. \ratiunalis,l/.d.] having the use of reason. 

RA'SHNESS, s, foolish contempt of danger; inconsiderate Agreeable to reason. Wise; judicious, 
luistc; precipitation; temerity. RATIONALE, s. [Lat.] a reasonable account of the 

RASP, *. \raspo, Ital.] a raspberry. grounds on which any tiling is founded 

To II ASP, t>. n. f rnspen, IJelg. rasper, Fr.] to rub to powder RATIONALIST, s. one who admits of nothing hut what 
with a very rough file. To wear away the surface with a rough he can account for on the principles of reason. One who 
file. prefers reason to revelation. 

RASP, s. a rough file. RATIONA LITY, s. the power of reasoning. Reasonable- 

RA'SPA TORY, s. [raspatoir, Fr.] a surgeon’s rasp. ness. 

RASPBERRY, s. a kind of berry. RATIONALLY, ad. reasonably; with reason. 

RA'SPBEHRY-BUSH, s. a species of bramble, having ser- RATIONALNESS, s. the state of being rational, 
ated leaves, white blossoms, and reel berries. IiA'TFSBON, an ancient and strong town ot Bavaria, capi- 

RA'SURE, (see. Rasf.) s. [rasura, Lat.] the act of scraping tal of the principality of Ratisbon, and the see of an arch- 

or shaving. A mark in writing made by rubbing or scratch- bishop. In the town-hall the general diets of the empire met. 

mg out a word or letter. The inhabitants, in general, are protestants, who, in time of 

RAT, s. [ratta, Bclg. rat, Fr. ratta, Span.] an animal lar- peace, carry on an extensive trade; they amount to about 

ger than u mouse, that infests houses and ships. To smelt a 24,000. Ratisbon has a great trade in salt, for which it is 

rat, implies to suspect, danger, or to be put on the watch, as a depot, and sends large quantities of corn and wood to 

a cat by the scent of a rat. Vienna. It has an ancient bridge of 15 arches over the 

RATABLE, a. set at a certain value. Danube, and stands on the south side of that river, at the 

RATABLY’, ad. proportionablv. influx of the Regen, 62 miles N. of Munich. Lat. 49. 0. N. 

RATAFI A, *. a fine cordial prepared from the kernels of Ion. 12. 11. E. 
apricots and spirits. RATSBANE, J. a poison for vats; arsenic. 
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KATTEE'N, s. a kind of stuff. See Rateex. 

To RATTLE, v. n. [ratelen, Belg.] to make a quick noise 
with shaking things together, not very sonorous. To speak 
eagerly and noisily. Actively, to make a thing sound by 
shaking; to stun with noise; to scold. 

RATTLE, *. a quick noise, nimbly repeated. Empty and 
loud talk. An instrument having something included in a 
hollow part, to cause terror or surprise. A plant. 

RATTLEHEADED, a. giddy; unsteady. 

RATTLESNAKE, s. a snake so called from the rattle at 
the end of its tail. Also a kind of root used as a remedy 
against the bite of a rattlesnake. 

RATTOO'N, s. a West Indian fox. 

To RA'VAGE, v. a. [ravager, l f r.] to lay waste, sack, 
spoil, plunder, pillage, ruin, ransack. 

RA'VAGE, s. [ ravage , Fr.] spoil or plunder. 

RA'VAGF.R, s. a plunderer; a spoiler. 

RAU'CITY, s. [raucitas, Lat.] hoarseness; loud, rough, 
hoarse noise. 

To RAVE, v. n. [reven, Belg. ri ver, Fr.] to be delirious or 
talk irrationally. To burst into fits of fury like a mad 
person. 

To RA'VEL, v. a. [ravelen , to entangle, Belg.] to entan¬ 
gle, to entwist. To unweave, or undo something woven. 
To hurry over in confusion. Neuterly, to fall into perplex¬ 
ity or confusion. To work in perplexity; to be busy with 
intricacies. 

RAVELIN, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a work having two 
faces, that compose a saliunt angle without any flanks. 

RAVEN, s. [hrafii, Sax.] a large black fowl. 

To RA'VEN, v. it. [nrfian, Sax.] to rob; to devour with 
great eagerness. Nouterlv, to prey with rapacity. *‘ Benja¬ 
min shall raven as a wolf.” Gen. xlix. 27. 

* It A' VEXGLASS, a town in Cumberland, with a mark it 
on Srturday. Its chief trade is in oysters. Two miles from 
the town, on the S. side of the Esk, arc ruins of three miles 
in circumference, called the city of Barnscnr, of which no 
historical documents appear to exist. It is 279 miles N. 
N. \V. of London. 

It A VE'XNA the capital of Romagna, in the Ecclesias¬ 
tical State. It is an ancient town, and the set: of an arch¬ 
bishop. Theodoric, king of the Goths, resided here, and 
afterwards the exarchs of the Greek emperors. Ravenna had 
a celebrated harbour, but the sea has gradually withdrawn 
four miles from the town. It is 1(>2 miles N. of Rome. Lat. 
44 . 25. N. Ion. 12. 15. E. Population 24,000. 

RAVENOUS, a. hungry to excess. 

RA'VENOUSLY, ad. with raging voracity. 

llA'VENOUSNESS, s. the quality of raging after prey; 
furious voracity. 

RAUGI1T, the old preterite and part. pass, of Reach. 
Snatched; reached; attained. 

RAVIN, s. prey; food gotten by violence; rapine; vora¬ 
ciousness. 

RA'VINE, s. in Field Fortification, a deep hollow, usually 
formed by a great flood, ov long continued running of water; 
frequently turned to good purposes in the field. 

RAWING, s. furious exclamation. 

RA'VINGLY, ad. with fren/y; with distraction. 

To RAVISH, v. a. [ravir, Fr.] to violate a person’s 
chastity by force. To take away by violence. To delight to 

ISIIER, s. he that embraces a woman by violence. 
One who takes any thing by force. 

RA'VISHMF.NT, s. [ravissement, Fr.] the act of violating 
chastity by force. Excessive delight.. Rapture. 

RAW, a. [roa, Dan. roh, Teut.] not boiled or roasted. 


ecstasy. 

RA\ 


Not dressed enough either by roasting or boiling. Not 
covered with the skin. Bleak; chill. New; immature. 
Sore. Ignorant or unexperienced, applied to the judgment. 

RA'WBONE, or RA'WBONEl), a. having bones scarcely 
covered with flesh. 

RAW HEAD, t. the name given to a spectre. 

RA'WLY, ad. in a raw manner. Unskilfully. Newly. 

RAWNESS, s. the state of neither being boiled or roasted, 
applied to food. Inexperience, applied to the judgment. 
Hasty manner. 

RAY, s. [rate, Fr. radius, Lat.] a beam of light or know¬ 
ledge. A fish. An herb. 

To RAY, v. a. [rayer, Fr.] to streak; to mark in long lines. 
An old word. 

RAZE, s. [rayz, a root. Span.] a root of ginger. This is 
commonly written race, but less properly. 

To RAZE or RASE, v. a. [raser, Fr. from rasas, I.at.] 
to overthrow, ruin, or demolish. To efface. To extir¬ 
pate. 

RA'ZOR, or RA'SOH, s. [ra.sor, Lat.] an instrument used 
in shaving. Used in the plural for the tusks of a hour. 

RA'ZURE, s. [rasvrr, Fr.] See Kakcki:. 

UK, is an inseparable particle used by the Latins, and 
from them borrowed by us, to denote iteration or backward 
action; as, return, to come hack; ri percussion, the act of 
driving back. 

REACCE'NS, s. a visit renewed. 

To REACH, v. a. [mean, Sax.] to touch with the hand 
extended. To arrive at, or attain. To fetch from some 
place distant, and give. To transfer. To penetrate to. 
To he adequate to. To extend to, or spread about. Neu¬ 
terly, to be extended afar. To make dibits to attain, to 
penetrate. 

REACH, s. the act of taking or bringing hv extending the 
arm. The act of taking or touching with the arm extended. 
Power of attaining. The limit of the understanding. A cmi- 
trivanee or artifice. Extent. 

To REA'CT, r. u. to act back again. To return an action 
or impulse. 

REACTION, s. [reaction, Fr.] the action when by a thing 
acted upon returns the action upon the i^nit. 

READ, s. [rad. Sax. rued, Belg.] counsel, “'lo waked 
read." Stern. Saying; saw. Obsolc te in both Senses. 

To READ, v. a. [[ueter.. ami part. pass, rout, hut pro¬ 
nounced red; rad, Sax.] to peruse, or utter by the. voice, 
any thing written or printed. Figuratively, to discover by 
marks, or learn by observation. To know perfectly; to un¬ 
derstand. Neuterly, to perform the act ol perusing writing; 
to be studious in books; to know by reading. 

RKADK'PTION, s. [from re and adeptus, Lat.] recovery; 
act of regaining. 

RE ADER, s. one that peruses any thing written or printed. 
One studious in books. One whose olliee is to read prayers 
in rhurehos. 

RE ADILY, ad. expediteiy; without hesitation, hiuderance, 
or delay. 

READINESS, s. [see Ready] the quality of doing any 
thing without delay or hesitation. 

READING, s. the a t of perusing words written or printed. 
Study consisting in the perusal of books. A lecture. A 
public recital. Variation of copies. 

RE'A DIXG, an ancient, large, well-built, and considerable 
town in Berkshire, containing three parish churches, and 
(1831) 15,GOO inhabitants. It. had formerly a most magnificent 
abbey of flint stone, founded by Henry 1. the gate-house 
of which is still pretty entire; but a new county jail 
has been lately erected on the spo. where it stood. Its 
9 F 
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chief trade, of late years, is in malt, of which some of their 
barges carry 1000 or 1200 quarters of malt at a time. The 
Lent Assizes and Epiphany Sessions are held here. Read¬ 
ing is pleasantly seated on the river Kcnnet, near its con¬ 
fluence with tire Thames, 37 miles S. by W. of London. A 
very large market on Saturday for corn, and a market for 
cuttle on Monday morning. Fairs, February 2, May J, 
July 25, and September 21. It sends two members to par¬ 
liament. 

REA DM I'SSION, s. the act of admitting again. 

To READMIT, v. a. to let in again. 

To RKADO'UN, v. a. to adorn again. 

HEADY, a. [rail, Sax.] quick in performance. Fit, or 
prepared. Willing; eager. Near; being at the point. 
Facile; easy; opportune. Done without hindcrance or he¬ 
sitation. Expedite; nimble. Adverbially, readily; so as 
not to need delay. 

REAFFl'RMANCE, s. second affirmation. 

HEAL, a. [ret/, Fr. realis, Lat.] relating to things, not 
persons. True, opposed to fictitious; genuine. In Law', 
consisting of things immoveable, as land. 

RE'AI.GAR, s. red arsenic or sandaraeha. 

REA'LITY, s. [reafite, Fr.] truth, or real existence, opposed 
to appearance. Something intrinsically important. 

To REALIZE, v.a. [realiser, Fr.] to bring into being or 
act. To convert money into laud, or paper currency into 
money. 

REALLY, ad. actually; truly. Indeed. 

REALM, s. [ roiaulme, or roynume, Fr.] a kingdom. Kingly 
government. 

REALTY, s. [rculte, Ital.] loyalty. Seldom used. 

REAM, room, s. j rume, Fr. rii'i/i, Belg.] a bundle of paper, 
consisting of twenty quires. 

To REA’NIMA'IE, e. a. to animate, again. To restore 
to life ; to revive. 

To IlEANNE'X, a. a. to annex again. 

To REAP, v. a. \njuin, Sax.] to cut corn at harvest. To 
gather or obtain. Neuteily, to harvest. 

RE APER, s. one that cuts corn at harvest. 
REAPING-HOOK, s. a crooked instrument, used in 
cutting corn. 

REAR, x. [arrkre, Fr.] the hindermost troop of an army, 
or the last line of a fleet. The last class. 

REAR, a. raw; neither well roasted or sodden. Eaily; 
a provincial word. 

To REAR, v. a. [araran, Sax.] to raise up. To lift up 
any thing fallen. To bring up from an infant state. To edu¬ 
cate. or instruct. To exalt or elevate. 

REARWARD, s. the last troop. The end; the tail or 
train behind. The latter part. 

REARMOUSE, s [ hreremus , Sax.] the leather-winged bat; 
more properly spelt rcermouse. 

To REASCE'ND, v.a. to climb or mount again. Togo 
up a second time. 

REASON, (the eas is pron. like ecz, in this word and its 
following derivatives ; as, retzon, reizonuble, Ac.) s. \raison, 
Fr. ratio, I.at.] true and clear principles. Clear and fair 
deductions from premises. The cause, or final cause. A 
faculty in man, whereby he is distinguished from beasts, 
consisting in deducing one proposition from another, or, in 
finding out such intermediate ideas as may connect two 
distant ones. Right; justice. A just account. After briny, 
such measures as are consistent with humanity. “ Bringiny 
France to reason.” Addison. 

To R EASON, v. n. [raisonner, Fr.] to deduce consequences 
justly from premises. To debate, discourse, or endeavour 
to convince. Actively, to examine by the rules of reason. 


REASONABLE, a. [ravsonable, Fr.] having the faculty of 
reasoning; endued with reason. Acting, speaking, or think- 
ing rationally; consistent with the rules of reason. Just. 
Moderate. Tolerable; being in mediocrity. 

REASONABLENESS, s. the faculty of reason; agreeable¬ 
ness to reason. Moderation. 

REASONABLY, ad. agreeably to reason. Moderately. 
REASONER. s. [raisonneur, Fr.] one who reasons; an 
arguer. “ By which this reasoner of so high renown.” 
REASONING, s. argument. 

REASONLESS, n. void of reason. 

To REASSEMBLE, v. a. to collect or assemble again. 

To REASSERT, v. a. to assert anew, or a second time. 

To REASSU'ME, v. a. [rcassumo, Lat.] to resume; to take 
again. 

To REASSU'RE, v.a. [reassurer, Fr.] to free from fear; 
to restore from terror. 

REATE, s. a kind of long small grass that grows in water, 
and complicaUs itself together. 

To REAVE, v. a. [pret. reft ; rafian, Sax.] to take away 
by stealth or violence. 

REBAPT1ZATION, s. [rebaptisation, Fr.] renewal of 
baptism. 

To RKBAPTI'ZF., v.a. [rebaptiser, Fr.] to baptize again. 

To REBATE, v. n. [rebuttie, Fr.) to blunt; to beat to 
obtuseness; to deprive of keenness. 

REBATE, s. a rule in Arithmetic, the same as Discount. 

RF/BECK, s. ( rebec, Fr.] a three-stringed fiddle. 

RE'BEL, s. [rebclle, Fr. from rebellis, Lat.] one who opposes 
lawful authority. 

To REBEL, v. n. [n.bello, Lat.] to rise in opposition to 
lawful authority. 

REBEL!.Kit, s. one; that rebels. 

REBELLION, s. [ rebellion, Fr. rcbellio, Lat.] the act 
or state of taking up arms, or otherwise opposing lawful 
authority. 

REBELLIOUS, a. opponent to lawful authority. 

RKBK'I.LIOUSLY, ad. in opposition to lawful authority 

REBELLIOUSNESS, s. the quality of being rebellious. 

To REBELLOW, v.n. to echo back a loud noise. 

REROA'TION, s. [from reboo, I,at.] the return of a loud 
bellowing sound. 

To RKJ’iOU'ND, v. n. [rebomlir, Fr.] to spring back 
again from any surface. Actively, to reverberate, or beat 
back. 

llEBOU'NP, .v. the act of flying back after being driven 
with force against any thing. 

REBU FF, *. [rebuffadc, Fr.] a quick and sudden resistance 
or check; repercussion. 

To REBU'FF, v. a. to beat back. To oppose with sudden 
violence. 

To REBUI'LD, e. a. to build again; to re-edify; to 
repair. 

REBU'KABLK, a. worthy of being found fault with. 

To REBU'KE, v.a. [rrboticher, Fr.] to chide; to find 
fault with. To repress by an unexpected reproach; to 
reprehend. 

REBU'KE, s. any chiding expression. A check; ob¬ 
jurgation. 

REBU'KER, s. reprrhender; a ebider. 

REBUS, *. [I.at.] a word represented by n picture. A 
kind of riddle, in which the different syllables of a person’s 
or plaee’s name are hidden under some picturesque repre¬ 
sentation. 

To REBU'T, v. n. [rebuter, Fr.] to retire back. Not used 
Actively, to drive back; to keep off. 

REBUTTER, s. an answer to a rejoinder. 
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To RECA'LL, v. a. to call back ; to call again. To re¬ 
voke. 

RECA'LL, s. tbe act or power of calling back; revoca¬ 
tion. 

To RECA'NT, v. a. [rccanto, Lat.] to retract, or contradict 
what one has professed, said, or done. 

RECANTATION, s. the act of contradicting what a per¬ 
son has professed, said, or done; retraction. 

RECA'NTER, *. one that recants. 

To RECAPITULATE, v. a. [recapituler, Fr.] to mention 
again. To repeat again in a distinct manner. 

RECAPITULATION, s. [ recapitulation , Fr.] a distinct re¬ 
peating of the principal points or arguments of a discourse ; 
detail repeated. 

RECAPITULATORY, a. repeating again. 

To RECA'RRY, v. a. to carry back. 

To RECE'DE, v. n. to fall back; to retreat; desist. 

RECE'IPT, re-seel, s. [from reception, Lat.] the act of re¬ 
ceiving. A writing acknowledging the receiving of mo¬ 
ney. A physician’s prescription, or direction for making 
any thing consisting of various ingredients. Reception ; ad¬ 
mission. 

RECEIVABLE, a. [rccevable, Fr.] capable of being re¬ 
ceived. 

To RECE'IVF., v. a. [rccevoir, Fr.] to take or obtain any 
tiling as due. To take or obtain from another. To admit 
To take into a place or state. To conceive in the mind. To 
entertain as a guest. 

RECEFVEDNESS, s. general allowance. 

RECE'IVER, s. in Chemistry, a vessel of earth, glass, Ac. 
for receiving any distilled liquor. In Pneumatics, it is a glass 
vessel for containing the tiling in which an experiment in the 
air pump is to be made. In Law, it is commonly understood 
in a bad sense, and used for such as knowingly receive stolen 
goods from thieves, and conceal them, licet iver also signifies 
an officer ; of which there are several kinds, denominated from 
the particular matters they receive, the places where, and the 
persons from whom. 

To RECE'LEBRATE, v. a. to celebrate anew. 

RE'CENCY, s. [from rcccns, Lat.] the state of being lately 
done, or existent. 

RECE'NSION, s. [rcceusio, Lat.| enumeration; review. 

RE'CENT, a. [rcccns, Lat.] not long existent. New; late; 
fresh. 

RE'CENTLY, ad. freshly; newly. 

RE'CENT NESS, s. the quality of being lately used, made, 
or done; newness. 

RECEPTACLE, s. [ receplacithtm, Lat.] a vessel or place 
into which any thing is received. In Botany, the base, or 
seat, upon which the other parts of a (lower are placed: 
thus, if you take a dandelion, and pull oil' all the florets 
and the common empalement, tire round dotted surface that 
remains at the top of the stalk is the receptacle. That 
part of an artichoke so much esteemed for food is the recep¬ 
tacle. 

4 RECE'PTARY, s. a thing received. Obsolete. 

RECEPTIBI'LJTY, s. [from rcccptus, Lat.] possibility of 
receiving. 

RECEPTION, s. [from rcccptus, Lat.] the act of receiving 
or entertaining; opinion generally admitted. The state or 
manner of being received or entertained. Treatment at first 
coming. 

RECE'PTIVE, a. [receptus , Lat.] having the quality of ad¬ 
mitting what is communicated. 

RECEPTOItY, a. [rcccptus, Lat.] generally or popularly 
admitted. 

RECESS, *. [rccessus, Lat.] retirement. Departure. A 


place of retirement or secrecy. An abstract of the proceedings 
of an imperial diet, from recez, Fr. 

RECE'SSION, s. [recessio, Lat.] the act of retreating. 

To RECHA'NGE, v. a. [rcchangcr, Fr.j to change 
again. 

To RECHA'RGE, v. a. [rechanjer, Fr.] to accuse in return. 
To attack again. 

RECHEAT, s. among Hunters, a lesson played on the horn 
when the hounds have lost their game, to call them from a 
counterscent. 

RECURVATION, s. [from recidivus, Lat.] the falling ,e 
second time ; backsliding ; relapse. 

RECl'DIVOUS, a. [recidivus, Lat.] subject to fall 
again. 

RECIPE, s. fLat. from the first word of a medicinal pre¬ 
scription] a medicinal prescription or receipt. 

RECIPIENT, s. [from rccipieus, Lat.] the receiver; that 
to which any thing is given. The vessel of an air-pump, in 
which the subjects for the experiment are included. 

RECI PROCAL, a. [nciprocns, Lat. reviproque, Fr.] mu¬ 
tual; alternate; returned equally on both sides. Alleetmg 
both parties alike. Done by each to each. In Ciomctry, re¬ 
ciprocal proportion is, whin, in four numbers, the fourth num¬ 
ber is so much less than the second, as the third is greater 
than the first, and rice versa. 

RECIPROCALLY, ad. mutually; iut ■ichang.-uhly. 

KECTPROCAI.NKSS, s. mutual l' tuin ; alb madness. 

To RECIPROCATE, r. w. [from nj.rt ms, Lat.] to act 
mutually or alternately. 

RECIPROCATION, s. the st t. v. I.et. in any action is 
done mutually by each partv. 

RECIPROCITY, a mutual letmn. 

RECT'SION, s. [from rcvistis, Lat.] the act of cutting 
off; 

RECITAL, s. the relation of a thing a second time. Re¬ 
hearsal; repetition. Enumeration. 

RECITATION, s. repetition; rehearsal. 

RECITATIVE, or RECITATt'VO, a kind of mu¬ 
sical pronunciation, wherein the wools me piourmnced 
more musically than in common speech, and levs than in a 
song. 

To RECITE, v. a. [rrcito, Lat. tiiihr, Fr. to relate; to 
rehearse; to tell over; to (.numerate. 

RECITER, s. lie that lecitis. 

To RECK, v. u. \rtcau, S:>\.] to care : to hied; to mmd ; 
to rate at much. Actively, to heed ; to cure l’n\ 

EE'CKLESS, a. [run has, Sax.] carch .~s; lav dies; 
mindless ; untouched. 

RECKLESSNESS, s. carelessness; iioulig. nee; 

To RECKON, (usually pronounced rlk.iI r. a. [/•<«.««, 
Sax. recite tun, Bclg.] to count or find out the nun !•< r of any 
collection. To esteem, value, or account. Xcuterly, to com¬ 
pute. To call to punishment, usid with with. To lay 
stress, or dependence upon, used vv ill. nj on ; liom compiler sur, 
l ; r. 

RF.'CKONF.R, s. one who computes; one who calculates 
cost. 

RECKONING, s computation. An account of time. 
Accounts of debtor and cieditor. Money elite for entertain 
moot at a public house. An account taken. Esteem or value. 
A reckoning hook, is a l it ok in which money received or ex¬ 
pended is set down. 

To RECLAIM, v. a. [ralamo, Lat.] to reform or make 
better. To reduce to the slate desired. To recall, to try 
out agtiinst. To tame. 

RECLAI'MANT, s. a contradictor. 

RECLAl'MLESS, a. not to be reclaimed. 
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To RECLl'NE, v. a. [mNno, Lat.] to lean bade, or aide* 
wise. Neuterly, to lean, rest, or repose. 

RECLI NE, a. [reclines, Lab] in a leaning posture. 

To RECLO'SE, v. a. to close again. 

To RECLU'DE, v. a. [recludo, Lat.] to open. 

RECLU'SE, a. [ reclus, Fr. reclusus, Lat.] shut up from 
company. Retired. Substantively, a retired person. 
RECOAGULATfON, s. second coagulation. 
RECO'GNISANCE, re-kon-ni-zance, s. [ recognisance, Fr.] 
acknowledgment of a person or thing. A badge. A bond of 
record, testifying the recogniser to owe to the recognisee a cer¬ 
tain sum of money. 

To RECOGNI'SE, re-eog-nize, v. a. [recognosco, Lat.] to 
acknowledge; to recover and avow knowledge of any person 
or thing. To review or examine judicially. 

RECOGNISEE', rc-cog-ni-zee, s. the person in whose fa¬ 
vour a bond is drawn. 

RECOGNISOR, re-cog-ni -zor, s. one who gives a bond to 
another. 

RECOGNITION, s. [recognitio, Lat.] review; renewal of 
knowledge. Acknowledgment; memorial. Knowledge 
avowed. 

To RECO'IL, v. n. [reader, Fr.] to rush or bound back 
again. To fall back ; to fail or shrink. 

RECO'IL, s. the rebounding or starting back of a cannon, 
Ac. after explosion. 

To RECOI'N, v. a. to coin over again. 

RECOI'NAGE, s. the act of coining anew. 

To RECOLLE'CT, v. a. [from rccollcctus, Lat.] to revive 
in, or recover to, the memory. To recover reason or resolu¬ 
tion. To collect again. 

RECOLLECTION, s. the act whereby an idea is sought 
after by the mind, and found, and brought again to view. 

RECOLLECTS, a congregation of reformed Franciscans, 
called also Friars minors of St. Francis. 

To RECO'MFORT, v. a. to comfort or console again. To 
give new strength. 

To RECOMMENCE, v. a. [rccommenccr, Fr.] to begin 
anew. 

RECOMMENCEMENT, s. a beginning a thing anew. 

To RECOMMEND, v. a. [reammendcr, Fr.] to praise to 
another. To render acceptable. To describe a person 
as worthy of the countenance of another. To commit with 
prayers. 

RECOMMEND ABLE, a. [recommendable, Fr.] worthy of 
recommendation or praise. 

RECOMMENDATION, *. the act detailing the good 
qualities of a person, to gain a' favourable reception from 
another. 

RECOMMENDATORY, a. that recommends to another. 
RF.COMMENDER, s. one who recommends. 

To RECOMMIT, v. a. to commit anew. 

To RECOMPA'CT, v. it. to join anew. 

To RECOMPENSE, v. a. [ricompenser, Fr.] to repay, or 
requite. To return, or give in requital. To make up by some¬ 
thing of equal value. To redeem or pay for. 

RE COMPENSE, s. [recompense, Fr.] the act of making a 
return, equivalent; com|>ensHlion. 

RECOMPI'I.F.MENT, s. a new compilemcnt 
To R ECOMPO'SF., v. a. [rccomposer, Fr.] to settle, or quiet 
anew. To form or adjust anew/ 

RF.COMPOSITION, s. composition renewed. 

To RECONCILE, v. a. [reconciler, Fr.] to make a person 
to like, or be liked again. To make consistent. To restore 
to favour. Smart. To reconcile, supposes some dispute or 
disagreement. To adjust, supposes only some distance or dif¬ 
ference. 


RECONCl’LEABLE, A [rhonciliabU, Fr.] capable of re- 

newed kindness. Consistent; possible to be made consistent. 

RECONCI LEABLENESS, t. consistence ; possibility to 
be reconciled. Disposition to renew love. 

RECONCI LEMENT, s. the renewal of kindness, or re¬ 
storing to favour. Friendship renewed; reconciliation. 

RECONCI LER, *. one who renews friendship betweeu 
others. One who discovers the consistence between proposi¬ 
tions. 

RECONCILIATION, s. [ reconciliation , Fr.] renewal of 
friendship. Agreement of things seeming opposite. Atone¬ 
ment or expiation. 

To RECONDE'NSE, v. a. to condense anew. 

RECO NDITE, a. [reconditus, Lat.] abstruse; profound; 
secret; hidden. 

To RECONDU'CT, v. a. [reconduire, Fr.] to conduct again 
To RECONJO'IN, v. a. to join anew. 

To RECO NQUER, t>. a. [recongucrir, Fr.] to conquer 
again. 

To RECONNOITRE, re-kon-noi-ter, v. a. [reconnoitre, 
Fr.] in War, to take a view of; to examine the nature and si¬ 
tuation of ground, &c. 

To RECO'NSECRATE, v. n. to consecrate anew. 

To RECONSl'DER, v. a. to turn in one’s mind over and 
over. “ Reconsider from time to time.” 

To RECONVENE, v. n. to assemble anew 
To RECONVF/Y, v. a. to convey again. 

To RECO'RD, t. a. [ rccordor , Lat. recorder, Fr.] to register 
any tiling so as to preserve the memory of it. To celebrate, 
or cause to be remembered in a solemn manner. 

RECORD, s. [the accent of the noun is generally on the 
first syllable, but that of the verb always on the last] a register 
or authentic memorial. 

RECORDATION, s. [recordalio, Lat.] remembrance. Ob¬ 
solete. 

ItECO'RDER, s. one who registers any event. The keeper 
of the tolls in a city. A person chosen to assist the magis¬ 
trates, &c. of a city or corporation, in matters of justice, and 
proceedings in law. A kind of flute. 

To RECOU'CII, v. a. to lie down again. 

To RECO'VER, t>. a. [rcconvrcr, Fr.] to restore from sick¬ 
ness or disorder. To repair; to regain; to release; to reach. 
Neuterly, to grow well from a disease, or any evil. 
RECOVERABLE, a. capable of being cured or regained. 
RECOVERY, s. cure. The power or act of regaining. 
The state of a person cured. In Law, the cutting off an 
entail. 

To RECOUNT, v. a. [reconter , Fr.] to tell in a minute and 
distinct manner. 

RECO'URSE, s. [ recours, Fr. rectirsus, Lat.] frequent pas¬ 
sage. A return, or new attack. Application or attendance 
for help or protection. This last sense is most in use, the two 
former senses being obsolete. Access. 

RECO'URSEFUL, a. moving alternately. “ In that rt- 
conrseful deep.” Drayton. 

RECREANT, a. [recreant, Fr.] cowardly, mean-spirited; 
crying out, or recanting for fear. Apostate; false. 

To RECREATE, v. te. [recreo, Lat. fierier, Fr.] to refresh 
after labour. To amuse when weary. Figuratively, to delight 
or gratify. To revive or relieve. 

RECREATION, s. refreshment after toil or weariness. 
Amusement; diversion. 

RE'CREATIVF,, a. refreshing; giving relief after labour 01 
pain; amusing; diverting. 

RECREATIVENESS, s. the quality of being recreative. 
RECREMENT, t. [recrementtim, Lat.] dross; scoria; 
spume; superfluous or useless parts. 
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KEC REM ENTAIL, RECREM ENTI'TIOUS, a. drowsy; 
coarse. 

To RECRIMINATE, v. n. [recriminer, Fr.] to return one 
accusation with another. 

RECRIMINATION, #. [recrimination, Fr.] the act of re¬ 
turning one accusation by another. 

RECRIMINATOR, *. he that returns one charge with 
another. 

RECRUDE'SCENT, a. [ recrudescens, Lat.] growing pain¬ 
ful or violent again. 

To RECRU'IT, v. a, [recmfer, Fr.] to repair any thing 
wasted by fresh supplies. To supply the dcticiencies of an 
army by new men. Neuterly, to raise new soldiers. 

RECRU'IT, *. the supply of any thing wasted. A new 
soldier. 

HECTA'NGLE, s. [rectangle, Fr. reclangulus, Lat.] an 
angle consisting of ninety degrees; a right-angle. 

RECTANGULAR, a. [rectus und angularis, Lat.] having 
an angle consisting of ninety degrees; right-angled. 

RECTANGULARLY, ad. with right angles. 

RE CTIFIABLE, a. capable of being set right. 

RECTIFICATION, s. [rectification, Fr.] the act of set¬ 
ting a thing right which is wrong. In Distillery, the act 
of drawing spirits a second time, in order to increase their 
strength. 

To RECTIFY, r. n. [rectifier, Fr.] to make right or re¬ 
form. To increase the strength of spirits by repeated dis¬ 
tillation. 

RECTILINEAR, or RECTI LI'NEOUS, a. [from rectus 
and Utica, Lat.] consisting of right lines. 

RECTITUDE, s. [rectitude, Fr.] straightness, opposed to 
eurvity. Uprightness, or freedom from any vice or bias, ap- 
pjied to the mind. 

RE'CTOR, s. [1 .nt.] a ruler. A parson or minister of an 
uniinpropriated parish. 

RECTO'RIAL, a. belonging to the rector of a parish. 

RECTORSHIP, s. [ rectorat, Fr.] the rank or oflicc of a 
rector. 

llE'CTORY, s. [ rectorerie , Fr. ] a spiritual living, 
consisting of land, tithe, and other oblations, separated 
and dedicated to God for the service of the church, and 
for the maintenance of the minister to whose charge it is 
committed. 

ItECUBA'TION, s. [from rccubo, Lat.] the act of lying or 
leaning. 

RECUMBENCY, s. [from recumbo, Lat.] the act of lying 
or leaning. Rest; repose. 

RECU'MBENT, a. [ recumbent, I.at.] lying; leaning. 

llECU'PERABLE, a. [recnpcrubilis, Lat.] easy to be re¬ 
covered. 

RECUPERATION, s. [recuperatio, Lat.] the act of re¬ 
covering. 

RECUPERATIVE, or RECU'PERATORY, a. pertaining 
to recovery. 

To RECU'R, v. n. [recurro, Lat.] to come back, or revive 
to the mind. To have recourse to, or take refuge in, from 
ucourir, Fr. 

To RECU'RE, v. a. to recover; to regain; to recover 
from sickness or labour. Not in use. 

RECU'RE, s. recovery; remedy. 

RECURRENCE, RECU'RRENCY, *. return. 

RECU RRENT, a. [recurrent, Lat.] returning front time 
to time. 

RKCU'RSION, s. [recursus, Lat.] return. 

RECURVATION, RECU'RVITY, *. [from recurvo, Lat.] 
flexure backwards. 

RECU RVOUS, a. [rcctirvus, Lat.] bent backward. 


RECUSANT, *. [from recusant, Lat.] one tbat refuses to 
comply with the terms of a community or society. 

To RECU'SE, v. n. [ricuser, Fr.] to refuse. A juridical 
word. 

RECU'SSION, s. [from recussus, Lat.] the act of shaking 
again, or beating back. 

RED, a. [red. Sax. hrud, Brit.] one of the simple and 
primary colours of natural bodies, or rather of the rays of 
light In Dyeing, it is one of the mother colours; some 
reckon six kinds or casts of red, viz. scarlet, crimson, half¬ 
grain, lively, orange, and scarlet of cochineal; but they may 
be reduced to the three principal drugs which give the colours; 
viz. the kermes, cochineal, and madder. 

RE'DAN, RE'DANT, t. in Fortification, an indented 
work, made in form of the teetli of a saw, with saliant and co¬ 
entering angles. 

REDARGUATION, s. [from redarguo, Lat.] a disproving 
or refusing. 

REDBEKRIED SHRUB CASSIA, s. in Botany, a plant. 
It is male and female in different plants: the male hath flowers 
consisting of many stamina or threads, without any petals ; 
these are always sterile; the female plants, which have no 
conspicuous flower, produce spherical berries, in which are 
included nuts of the same form. 

REDBREAST, s. a small bird so called from the colour 
of its breast. 

REDBU RN, a thoroughfare town on the road from Lon¬ 
don to Dunstable, in Hertfordshire. It is 4 miles N. \V. of 
St. Alban’s, and 2.5 from London. Population 2047. 

To REDDEN, v. a. to make red. Neuterly, to grow red, 
or blush. 

REDDISH, a. somewhat red. 

REDDISH NESS, *. tendency to redness. 

RKDD1TION, s. [from reddo, Lat.] restitution. 

RE’DDITIVE, a. [redditivus, Lat.] in Grammar, answering 
to a question. 

REDDLE, s. an earth of the metal kind, of close and 
even texture, smooth, glossy, unctuous, remarkably heavy, 
of a tine florid red; that in England is the finest in the 
world. 

REDE, s. [rrprf, Sax.]ad\ice; counsel. An old word. 

To REDE, t>. «. [ncdan, Sax.] to counsel. Not in use. 

To REDEE'M, v. a. [redimo, I.at.] to lelieie by paving a 

price. To recompense. To pay an atonement; to free from 
guilt. To free a pledge by paying what money was lent on it, 
together with the interest. 

REDEF.'.VIABLE, a. capable of redemption. 

REDEEMABLENESS, s. the state of being redeemable. 

REDEEMER, s. one who ransoms or saves from guilt by 
paying a price, or making an atonement. A term frequently 
applied to our blessed Saviour. 

To REDELI VER, v. a. to deliver back. 

REDF. LI'VERY, s. the act of delivering back. 

To KEDEMA'ND, v. a. [rrdemunder, Fr.] to demand bnck. 

REDEMPTION, s. [redemplio, Lat ] ransom, or delivery 
from guilt or punishment by making an atonement. Purchase 
of God’s favour by the death of Christ. 

REDEMPTORY, a. [from redemptus, Lat.] paid for 
ransom. 

RE'DGUM, s. a disease of children newly born. 

REDHIBITION, s. yrrdhibitio, Lat.] in Civil Law, an 
action to make void the sale of certain goods, and to oblige 
the seller to take them back. 

REDHOT, a. heated so as to appear red. 

REDl'NTEGRATE, a. [redintegratus, Lat.] restored, re¬ 
newed : made new. 

REDINTEGRATION, s. renovation; restoration. Rat 
9 G 
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inteyration. Chemists call the restoring any mixed body or 
matter, whose form has been destroyed, to its former nature 
and constitution. 

RE'OI.EAD, s. minium; load calcined. 

REDNESS, j. the quality of being red. 

REDOLENCE, REDOI.ENCY, s. sweet scent 
REDOLENT, a. [redolens, I.at.] sweet of scent. 

To REDO’UBLE, i>. u. [ redoublcr, l'r.] to repent often. 

To increase by frequent additions of the same quantity. Ncu- 
terly, to become twice as much. 

REDOU BT, s. f redoute, Fr.] an outwork of a fortification; 
a fortress. 

REDOU BTABLE, a. [redoubtable, Fr.] terrible to enemies; 
formidable. 

REDOU'BTF.D, a. [redoubt*, Fr.] awful; formidable. 

To REDOU'ND, v. n. [redundo, Lat.] to be driven back 
again. To conduce. To result. 

To REDRESS, v. a. [redresser, Fr.] to set right, or amend 
To relieve, remedy, or case; more properly applied to 
things. 

REDRF.'SS, *. a relief of grievances ; reformation ; amend¬ 
ment ; remedy. 

RED RU'SSIA, or Little Russia, a province of Poland, 
having Upper Poland on the W. Lithuania on the N. Little 
Tartary on the E. and Moldavia, Transilvania, and part of 
Hungary, on the S. It is about 6.00 miles long, and ‘200 
broad. It was named Red Russia from the colour of the 
hair of its inhabitants. 

RE DRUTH, a town of Cornwall, whose market is dis¬ 
used. It is seated in the very heart of the mining country, 

12 miles N. by E. of Hclstone, and 263 miles W. by S. of 
London. Population 8200. 

RED SEA, or Sea of Edom, a sea celebrated in ancient 
history, which extends in a direction from N. to S. dividing 
Africa from Arabia. It is separated from the Mediterranean 
on the N. by the Isthmus of Suez, and communicates by 
the Streight of Babelmandeb on the S. with the Arabian Sea, 
and the Indian Ocean. In the year of the world 2513 the 
Israelites passed over this sea, and Pharaoh, together with 
his host, were drowned. It is now called by the Arabians 
the Sea of Sulplt. This sea is 350 leagues in length, and 
40 in breadth. M. Bruce says, that it was so named from 
F.dom or Esau, the. brother of Jacob; or from the colour of 
the sand on its coast. 

To REDSE'AR, v. n. applied to iron, which, when too hot, 
breaks or cracks under the hammer. 

REDSTART, or REDTAIL, s. n bird. 

RE DNTRKAK, s. an apple, so called from its colour, prc- 
fcired to all other fruit for making cider. Cider made from 
rnhtrrak tipples. 

To REDU'CE, v. n. [ retluco, Lat.] to bring to its former 
state. To reform any disorder. To break into small pieces. 
To degrade. To bring into a state of want or misery. To 
subdue. 

REDU'CEMF.NT, s. the act of bringing back, subduing, 
reforming, or diminishing. 

REDU CER, s. one that reduces. 

REDU'CIBLE, n. possible to be reduced. 
REDU’CIBI.ENESS, s. quality of being reducible. 

REDU CTION, s. [reduction, Fr.] the act of breaking into 
pieces, or bringing into order, from a state of disorder. In 
Arithmetic, the bringing numbers of different denominations 
into one. 

llEDU’CTIVE, a. [rtductif, Fr.] having the power of 
reducing. 

REDU’CTIVELY, ad. by reduction; by consequence. 
REDU NDANCE, or REDUNDANCY, *. [rednudautia. 


Lat.] a state wherein things abound to excess: superfluity; 

superabundance. 

REDU NDANT, a. [redundans, Lat.] superfluous; abound 
ing to excess. Using more words or images than are useful. 
"REDU NDANTLY, ad. superfluously, superabundantly. 

To REDU PLICATE, t>. n. to double. 

REDUPLICA TION, s. the act of doubling. 

REDU PLICATIVE, a. [rcduplicatif, Fr.] double. 

To IIF.K, v. a. to riddle; to sift. 

To RE-ECHO, re-ek-ko, v. n. to echo hack. 

RF.ECHY, a. [corrupted from reek] smoky; s >oty. 

REED, s. [read, Sax. ried, Tout.] a hollow knotted stalk 
A small pipe. An arrow. A plant, of which four kinds arc 
natives of England, viz. the common, small, branched, and 
sea reed. They all flower in June and July. 

To RE-EDIFY, v. a. to build again; to rebuild. “The 
ruin’d walls he did re-edify." Spen. 

REF.'DED, a. covered with reeds. 

REE'DEN, a. consisting of reeds. 

REEDMACE, s. in Botany, the typha of Linneiis. The 
cat’s-tail and smaller rcedmace are the British species. 'I hey 
bear spikes of male and female flowers, and are found in ditches 
and ponds. 

REEDY, a. abounding with reeds. 

11EEF, s. in Navigation, a certain portion of a sail, com¬ 
prehended between the top and bottom, with a row ol eyelet- 
holes parallel thereto. ReeJimj, is the operation ol reducing a 
sail, by taking in one or more of the reels, which is performed 
by lines, points, or knitlles. 

REEK, s. [rcc, Sax. reuhe, Belg] steam; smoke; vapour. 

A pile of corn or bay, usually spelt and pronounced rich. 

To REEK, v. ti. [rerun, Sax.] to smoke; to steam; to 
emit vapour. 

REEKY, a. smoky; tanned; black. 

REEL, s. [reol , Sax.] a turning frame on which yarn is 
wound from the spindle. 

To REEL, v. h. [rollen, Belg. raijla, Swcd.] to stagger; 
to incline first to one side and then to the other, in walking. 
RE-ELECTION, s. repeated election. 

To RE-ENA'CT, v. a. to enact anew. 

To RE-ENJO'Y, v. a. to enjoy a second time. 

To RE-E'NTER, v. a. to enter again; to enter anew. 

To RF.-F.NTH RO N E, v. a. to replace on a throne. 

RE-ENTRANCE, s. the act of entering again. 
REERMOUSE, s. [hrcreiuus. Sax.] a bat. 

To RE-ESTABLISH, v. n. to establish again. 
RE-ESTA'BLISHER, s. one that re-establishes. 
RE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, »•. the act of re-establishing; the 
state of being re-established; rcstauvation. 

To RE-EXAMINE, v. a. to examine again. 

REEVE, s. [ijerefa. Sax.] the bailiff of a franchise, or 
manor. Also the guardian of a church, or church-warden. 
Obsolete. 

To REFECT, v. a. [from refectus, Lat.] to refresh; to re¬ 
store after hunger and fatigue. Obsolete. 

REFECTION, s. [refection, Fr. refe.dio, Lat.] refreshment 
after hunger and fatigue. 

REFECT1VES, s. medicines which refresh and renew 
strength. 

REFECTORY, s. [rrfecloire, Fr.] a room for refreshment 
or eating. 

To REFEL, v. a. [rcfdlo, I.at.] to refute; to repress. 

To REFER, v. a. [re/bro, Lat. referee, Fr.] to send or 
dismiss for information or judgment. To address or apply for 
judgment. Neuterly, to have respect or relation. 

REFEREE', *. one to whom any thing is submitted or re¬ 
ferred 
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REFERENCE, s. relation ; respect; view towards. Dis¬ 
mission to another tribunal. 

REFEllE'NDARY, s. [from referendus, Lat.] one to whose 
decision any thing is referred. An officer in the court of 
chancery; the master of requests. 

To RKFERMF.'NT, t>. a. to ferment anew. 

REFERR1BLE, a. capable of being considered as in rela¬ 
tion to something else. 

To REFl'NE, v. a. [rajfiner, Fr.] to clear from dross or any 
impurities. To polish; to make elegant; to make accurate. 
Neuterly, to affect nicety ; to improve in point of accuracy; to 
grow pure. 

RKFl'NEDLY, ad. with affected elegance. 

REFI'NEMENT, s. the act of cleansing from dross, foul¬ 
ness, or impurity. Improvement in elegance. Artificial prac¬ 
tice. Affectation of elegance. 

RKFi'NKR, s. one that clears from dross or impurity; im¬ 
prover in elegance ; inventor of superfluous subtilities. 

To REFIT, v. u. [rvfaire, Fr.J to repair; to restore after 
damage. 

To REFLECT, v. a. [reflecto, l.at. rffiechir, Fr.] to bend 
or throw back. Neuterly, to throw back light, or an image 
represented in a mirror. To throw back tin? thoughts on 
themselves or things past. To consider attentively. To throw 
or bring reproach. 

RKFI.E'CTENT, a. [refieetens, Lat.] bending back; flying 
back. 

REFLE'CTION, s. [from reflect ns, Lat.] the act of throw¬ 
ing or bending back. Any thing represented or reflected 
on a looking-glass. Thought employed on things past. 
The perception of the operation of our own mind within 
us, as employed about the ideas it has got. Attentive con¬ 
sideration. Censure. 

REFLECTIVE, a. throwing back images; considering 
things past: considering the operations of the mind. 

REFLECTOR, s. a considerer. A sort of optic glass that 
reflects light or images. 

REFLEX, a. [ refie.rus, Lat.] directed backward. 

REFI.E'X, s. [from rifiexus, Lat.] reflection. 

To If EFLEX, v. a. to reflect. 

RKFI.KXIBl'MTY, s. the disposition of rays to be turned 
out of a right line, in passing out of one medium into ano¬ 
ther. 

R INFLEXIBLE, a. [from rrjlexm, Lat.] capable of being 
thrown back, or turned from their natural course, applied to 
rays of light. 

REFLEXIVE, a. [refiexus, Lat.] having respect to some¬ 
thing past; capable of reflecting. 

RKFLE'XIVELY, ad. in a backward direction. 

REFLOAT, s. ebb; reflux. 

REFLORE'SCENCE, s. [from rejloresco, Lat.] tlie quality 
of flourishing or blossoming anew. 

To REFLOU'RISH, v. a. to flourish anew. 

To RF.FLO'W, t>. n. [refiner, Fr.] to flow back. 

REFLU ENT, (sometimes accented on the tirst syllable) o. 
[refittens, Lat.] flowing back ; running back. 

REFLUX, s. [reflux, Fr. refluxus, Lat.] the act of flowing 
back. The backward course of water. 

REFOCILLA'TJON, s. [from nfocillo, Lat.] restoration of 

rength by refreshment. 

To REFO RM, v. a. [reformo, I.at.] to change from worse 
to belter. Neuterly, to alter or make a change from worse to 
better. 

REFORM, s. [Fr.] reformation or amendment. 

REFORMATION, s. [reformation, Fr.] the act or state of 
change front 1 'worse to better. The change of religion from the 
corruption of popery, to its primitive state. Sykon, Refor¬ 


mation signifies often the action of reforming; reform seldom 
any other than the effect. 

REFORMER, s. one who makes a change from lmd to 
better. One who exploded the errors of popery introduced 
into religion, and reduced it to its primitive state. 

To REFRACT, v. a. [from refr actus, Lat.] to break the 
natural course of a ray ; to beat back, or resist. 

REFRACTION, s. [refraction, Fr.] the incurvation or 
change of determination iu the body moved, which happens to 
it whilst it enters or penetrates any medium; in Dioptrics, it is 
the variation of a ray of light from that light line which it 
would have passed on in, had not the density of the medium 
turned it aside. 

REFRACTIVE, a. having the power of refracting. 

REFRACTORINESS, s. sullen obstinacy; stubbornness; 
perverseness. 

REFRACTORY, u. [rt fractuire, Fr. re.fracturing, Lat., 
obstinate: stubborn ; not submitting 10 authority or command ; 
contumacious. 

REFRAGABLE, a- [nfrugabilis, Lat.] perverse ; liable to 
be confuted. 

To RKFRA'IN, v. a. [nfra.er, Fr. from re and freenum, 
Lat.] to hold back; to keep from action. Neuterly, to forbear; 
to abstain ; to spare. 

REFRANGIBIL1TY, s. the disposition of a ray of light to 
be turned out of its natural course by passing out of one me¬ 
dium into another. 

REFRA NGIBLE, a. [from re and frango, Lat.] capable of 
being turned out of its natural line, or their natural course, 
applied to the rays of light. 

REFRENATiON, s. [from re and from, Lat.J the art of 
restraining. 

To REFRESH, v. a. [refraischer, Fr.] to refresh after la¬ 
bour, pain, or want. To repair or improve any thing impaired 
by new touches. To cool; to refrigerate. 

REFRESHER, .«. that which refreshes. 

REFRESHMENT, s. relief after pain, hunger, or fatigue. 
Figuratively, food, or rest. 

REFRIGERANT, a. [refrigerant, Fr.] cooling; mitigating 
heat. 

To REFRIGERATE. i>. a. [ rrfriiji.ro , Lat.] to cool. 

REFRIGERATION, $. | refrigeration, Fr. refrigerutw, 
Lat. | the act of cooling ; the state of being cooled. 

REFRLGKRATIVE, REFRIGERATORY, a. [rifrifi- 
ratif, Fr.] cooling ; having the power to cool. 

REFRIGERATORY, s. that part of a distilling vessel 
that is placed about the head of a still, and filled with 
water to cool condensing vapours. Any thing internally 
cooling. 

REFRIGF.'RIUM, s. [Lat.] cool refreshment; refrigeration. 

REFT. [prel. and part. pass, of Reave] taken, or took 
away. Obsolete. 

REFUGE, s. [refuge, Fr. refugium, Lat.] shelter from dan¬ 
ger or distress. Protection. An expedient. 

To REFUGE, t>. «. [refugier, Fr.] to shelter or protect. 

REFUGEE', s. [refuyte, Fr.] one that flies his country for 
shelter. 

REFU'I.GENCK, \ sparkling or bright splendour. 

REFU'LGF.NT, a. [ rvfulgens, Lat.] bright; glittering; 
shining; splendid. ■ 

REFU'LGENTLY, au. in a shining manner. 

To REFU'ND, r. u. [rrfundo, Lat.] to pour hack. Figu¬ 
ratively, to restore or repay what is received. Used with the 
reciprocal pronoun himself, to reimburse. 

REFU'SAL, s. the uct of denying to receive any thing of¬ 
fered, or of granting a thing requested. The right of having 
a thing before another; pre-emption; option. 
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To REFU'SE,»; cr. [refuser, Fr.] to deny &njt thing enquired 
or ottered. ■ . • 

REFUSE, a. [the verb is accented on the second syllable, 
but the noun on the first] unworthy of acceptance after a 
choice is made. 

REFUSE, s. that which is disregarded when the rest is 
taken. 

REFU'SER, s. he who refuses. 

REFUTAL, t. [from refuto, Lat.] the act of proving false or 
erroneous. 

REFUTATION, *. [refutatio, Lat.] the act of refuting; or 
shewing any thing to be false or erroneous; reftital. 

To REFUTE, v. a. [refuto, Lat.] to prove false or errone¬ 
ous, applied to persons or things. 

To REGAl'N, v. a. [regagner, Fr.] to gain a second time; 
to recover any thing lost. 

REGAL, a. [regal, Fr regalia, Lat.] royal; kingly. 
RF.'GAL, s. [from regalis, Lat.] a musical instrument. 
REGA'LE, s. [regale, Lat.] the prerogative of a king. An 
entertainment given to ambassadors. 

To REGA'LE, v. a. [regaler, Fr.] to feast; to give an enter¬ 
tainment ; to refresh; to gratify. 

REGALEMENT,*. [regalement, Fr.] refreshment; enter¬ 
tainment. 

llEGA'LIA, *. [Lat.] the rights and prerogatives of a 
king; which, according to Civilians, are six, viz. 3. The 
power of judicature. 2. Tire power of life and death. 3. 
The power of peace and war. 4. A right to such goods as 
have no owner, as waifs, estrays, &e. 5. Assessments ; and, 

(i. The coinage of money. Regalia is also used for the 
apparatus of a coronation, as the crown and sceptre with 
the cross, that with the dove, the globe, St. Edward’s staff, 
the orb with the cross, four several swords, &c. In Church 
Attiiirs, the rights and privileges which cathedrals, &c. enjoy 
by the grants of kings. 

REGA'LITY,s. [regalitas, Lat.] royalty; sovereignty; king¬ 
ship. 

To REGA'RD, v. a. [regarder, Fr.] to value; to look upon 
as worthy of notice. To respect or mind. To observe reli¬ 
giously. To respect or have relation to. To look toward. 

RKG.VRD, s. [regard, Fr.] attention to as a matter of im¬ 
portance. Respect; esteem. Relation. Note or eminence. 
Reference. look or aspect. “ With stern regard." Milton. 

Au object of sight. 

HKOA'RDABLE, a. observable. Worthy of notice. 
REGA'RDANT, a. in Heraldry, a lion, or such kind of 
beast of prey, painted as looking behind him. 

REGA RDER, s. one that regards. 

REGA RDFUL, a. attentive; taking notice of; observant; 
respectful. 

REGA'KDFULLY, ad. attentively; hcedfully; respect¬ 
fully. 

R EOA'RDI.ESS, a. heedless; negligent; not taking notice; 
slighted. 

REGA'RDLESSLY, ad. without heed. 

REGA'RDl.ESSNESS, s. heedlessness; negligence; in¬ 
attention. 

REGATTA, s. a name given at Venice, to a kind of 
exhibition on the water, in which the gondoliers contest for 
superiority in the art of rowing their gondolas. A splendid 
entertainment, under this appellation, was exhibited on the 
Thames, in 1775. 

REGENCY, s. [from regent] authority; government. 
Government administered for another. The district governed 
by a vicegerent. Those who are intrusted with the govern¬ 
ment in behalf another. 

To REGENERATE, v. a. [rcgcncro, Lat.] to produce anew. 


To renew by a change denature from a carnal to a /Christian 

state.. _ ., 

REGENERATE, a. [regeneratut, Lat.J produced uiuw. 
Boro again, or having one’s natural dispositions changed by 
divine grace. 

REGENERATENESS, *. the state of being regenerate. 
REGENERATION, s. [rigentratio*, Fr.] new birth; birth 
by grace from carnal affections to a Christian life. 

REGENT, a. [regens, Lat.] governing. Exercising autho¬ 
rity for another. 

REGENT, s. a governor or ruler. One invested with au 
thority for, or ruling in behalf of, another \ professor, or 
teacher iu a college or university. 

REGENTSIIIP, s. the office or state of a regent. 

To REGERMINATE, v. a. [regermino , Lat.] to spring or 
bud out again. 

REGERMINATION, s. [regerminatio, Lat.] the act of 
sprouting again. 

REGIBLE, a. governable; manageable. 

RE GICIDE, s. [rcgicidium, Lat.] the act of murdering a 
king. One guilty of murdering his king, from regicida, Liu. 

REGIMEN, s. [Lat.] that regulation in diet and living, 
suitable to the preservation or recovery of health. Rule ; gu- 
vernment. 

REGIMENT, s. [regiment, Fr.] a body of soldiers under 
one colonel. 

REGIME NTAL, a. belonging to a regiment. Used in the 
plural for the particular uniform by which one regiment is dis¬ 
tinguished from another. 

REGION, s. [region, Fr. regio, Lat.] a tract of land. A 
country. Tract of space. A part of the body. Place or rank. 

A division or part of the atmosphere. 

RF.'GISTER, s. [rtgistrr, Fr. registrant, Lat.] an account of 
any thing committed to writing in some book kept for that 
purpose. An officer who commits any account or transaction 
to writing. 

To REGISTER, v. a. [registrer, Fr.] to commit to writing, 
in order to preserve from oblivion. To enrol, or set down in a 
list. 

RE'GISTRY, s. the act of inserting in a register. The place 
where a register is kept. A series of facts recorded. 

RK'GLET, s. [reglet, Fr.] ledge of wood exactly planed, by 
which printers separate their lines in pages widely prin'ed. 

RE'GNANT, a. [Fr.] predominant; reigning; having power; 
prevalent 

To RF.GO'RGE, v. a. [regorger, Fr.] to vomit up. To 
swallow back. To swallow eagerly. 

To REGltA'FT, v. a. [r eg refer, Fr.] to graft again. 

To REGRA'NT, r. a. to grant back. 

To REGRA'TE, t>. a. to shock or offend. To engross or 
forestall, from regratter, Fr. 

REGRATER, s. [rrgrattier, Fr.] a forestaller; engrosser. 
One who buys any wares or provisions, and sells them again 
in the same, market, or five miles round it; also one who 
furbishes old arms, &c. to make them look new. 

To REGllEET, v. a. to re-salute; to greet a second time. 
REGREET, s. a return or exchange of salutation. 

To REGRESS, v. n. [from regresstis, Lat.] to go back; to 
return; to pass back to the former state, or place. 

REGRESS, or REGRE'SSION, s. [regresstis, Lat.] pas¬ 
sage back; a return or going back. The power of passing 
back. 

REGRET, s. [regret, Fr.] vexation ; sorrow for something 
past; grief; bitterness of reflection. Used by Prior in the 
plural, but without authority. 

To REGRET, v. a. [regretter, Fr.] to repent, or grieve at 
something done or past. To be uneasy at. 
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REGUE'RDON, n. reward; recompense. 

To REGUE'RDON, v. a. to reward. Both the noun and 
the verb are obsolete. 

REGULAR, a. [rfgulier, Fr. regularis, I.at.] conformable 
or agreeable to rule or method. In Geometry, a regular 
body is a solid, whose surface is composed of regular and 
equal figures, and whose solid angles are oil equal, and 
of which there are five sorts, viz. 1. A pyramid compre¬ 
hended under four equal and equilateral triangles. 2. 
A cube, whose surface is composed of six equal squares. 
3. That which is bounded by eight equal and equila¬ 
teral triangles. 4. That which is contained under twelve 
equal and equilateral pentagons. 5. A body consisting of 
twenty equal and equilateral triangles; and mathemati¬ 
cians demonstrate, that there can be no more regular 
bodies than these five. Instituted, initiated, or educated, ac¬ 
cording to received forms of discipline. Synon. We are 
regular in our conduct; we are methodical with respect to our 
aflhirs. 

RE'GULAR, s. [rrgulier, Fr.]in the Romish church, a per¬ 
son that professes and follows a certain rule of religious or 
monastic life, and observes the three vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. 

REGULA'RITY, s. [rrgvlarite, Fr.] conformity to rule. 
Order; method. Sv non. Order ami regularity both imply a 
prudent disposition of things ; but the first relates more to the 
effect which results from such a disposition ; the latter, more 
to the power and to the model which conducts that disposi¬ 
tion. 

REGULARLY, ad. in a manner agreeable to rule, method, 
or order. 

To REGULATE, v. a. [from regnla, Lat.] to adjust by 
rule or method; to direct; to manage. 

REGULATION, s. the act of regulating. 

REGULATOR, s. [Lat.] one that directs or adjusts by rule 
or method. The part, of a machine which makes the motion 
equable. A clock made use of to adjust the motions of 
others. 

RE'GUI.US, s. [I.at.] the finer and most weighty part of 
metals, which settles at the bottom on melting. In Astronomy, 
a star of the first magnitude, situated in the heart of the Lion, 
one of the Zodiacal constellations. 

To REGURGITATE, (last, g soft) v. a. to throw or pour 
hack any thing absorbed. Ncutcrly, to be poured back. 

REGURGITATION, s. resorption; the act of swallowing 
back. 

REHABILITATION, s. in Canon I.aw, signifies the restora¬ 
tion of a delinquent to his former condition. 

To REHEAR, v. a. to hear again. 

REHEARSAL, s. recital; repetition. In Music and the 
Drama, a trial or recital of any thing before the representation 
of it publicly. 

To REHEARSE, v. a. [from rehear ] to repeat, recite, or 
relate. To try, recite, or pronounce, as preparatory to public 
exhibition. 

To IIEJE'CT, v. a. [from rrjectus, I.at.] to dismiss without 
compliance. To refuse, to cast oft’. To throw aside, as use¬ 
less or evil. 

REJECTABIE, a. that may be rejected. 

REJECTION, s. [rejectio , Lat.] the uot of casting off, or 
titrowing aside. 

ItE'IGLE, s. [regie, Fr.] a hollow cut to guide any thing; 
regulator. 

To REIGN, v. n. [regno, Lat. regner, Fr.] to enjoy or ex- 
errise sovereign authority. To be predominant; to prevail. 
To obtain power or dominion. 

REIGN, s. [rr.gne, Fr. regnum, Lat.] royal authority. The 
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time during which a person exercises sovereign authority. A 
kingdom or dominion. 

To REIMBA'RK, v. a, [rembarquer, Fr.] to take shipping 

again. 

REIMBARKA'TION, s. [rembarquement, Fr.] the act of 
going on shipboard. 

To ItEIMBO'DY, v. a. [written more frequently, but less 
properly, embody] to reduce to a body again. 

To REIMBURSE, v. a. [re, in, Lat. and bourse Fr.] to 
repay; to repair any loss or expense by an equivalent. 

REIMBURSEMENT, s. reparation or repayment. 

To REIMPRE'GNATE, t>. a. [re and impregnate] to im¬ 
pregnate anew. 

REIMPRE'SSION, s. a second or repeated impression. 

To REIN, s. [res/tes, Fr.] that part of a bridle which <x- 
tends from the horse’s head to the driver’s hand. Figuratively, 
government. To give the reins, is to remove restraint, or gi\ 
liberty. 

To REIN, t). a. to govern by a bridle. Figuratively, to re¬ 
strain or coutrol. 

REINS, s. [not used in the singular; rencs, Lat.] the lo\u r 
and the smallest part of the back ; the kidneys. 

To REINFECT, v. a. [from re and infectus, Lat.] to infeet 
or corrupt again. 

To RKINFO'RCE, r. a. [renfirretr, Fr. whence it ought 
rather to be spelled re~cnforee\ to add new force or strength; 
to recruit. 

REINFO'RCEMENT, s. a fresh supply of men, arms, Ac. 

REINSERT, v. a. to insert a second lime. 

To REIN SPIRE, v. a. to inspire anew. 

To REINSTA'L, v. a. to seat again. To put again in pos¬ 
session. 

To REINSTATE, r. «. to put again in possession. 

To REl NTEGRA’l E, >'■ a. |tiom re and intiger, Lat.] to 
renew with regard to any state or quality ; to repair, to restore. 
See R r. t> i x t ko h a t r.. 

To REINVEST, r. a. to invest anew. 

To REJOICE, v . ». [rijouir, IT.] to be glad; to joy; to 
exult; to receive pleasure from something past ; used with for 
or at. Actively, to make joyful or glad; to exhilarate; to 
glad. 

REJOl'CER, s. one that rejoices. 

To REJOI N, r. «. [rejoinder, l'r.] to join again. To meet 
one again. Neuteilv, to in’ake answer to an answt r or reply. 

REJOI NDER, s. [rejoindre, Fr.] an answer by the defend¬ 
ant to the plaintiff’s replication or reply. 

REJO'LT, s. [fiom rejai/h r, Fr.] shock ; succussiuli. 

To REITERATE, v. a. [re and i tr.ro, Lat. riitirer, hr.] to 
repeat again and again. 

REITERATION, s. [ititeration, Fr.) repetition. 

To REJUDGE, v. a. to try a second time; to review ; to 
re-examine. 

REJUVENESCENCE, s. [from re and juccttesco, Lat.] re¬ 
storation of youth. 

To REKI NDLE, v. a. to set on lire, or inflame again. 

To RELA'PNE, c. n. [liom rclaptus, Lat.] to slip nr I’;.! I 
back. To fall back into vice, error, danger, &c. To fall 
bark from a state of recovery. 

RELA'PSE, s. a fall into vice or error once forsaken. A 
return to any state, especially into sickuess, Jrom a stale ot 
recovery. 

To RELATE, v. a. [fiom relatus, Lat.] to tell or recite. 
To allay or be near to by kindred.. Neuleily, to have relation 
or respect. 

RELA'TER, s. teller; narr tor. 

RELATION, s. [relation, Fr . -elalio, Lat.] the manmr 
of belonging to any persou or thing. Respect; refcrcuec; 

9 11 
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regard. Connection of one thing to another. Kindred; RELIGATION, s. [rekgatio, Lat,] the act of binding fast 

alliance of kin. A person related to another by birth or mar- or tying back. 

liage. A recital of fact*; a narrative. To RELIGHT, v. a. to light anew. ... 

RELATIONSHIP, s. the state of being related to another, KELI'UION, (the latter » and o are usually omitted m pro- 

either by kindred or artificial alliance. nouneing this word and its derivatives; as reltjUn, relijUs, , 

RELATIVE, a. [relatims, Lat. relatif, Fr.] having relation, s. [rdigio, Lat. religion, hr.] that worship which belongs to the 
connection, or regard. Considered as belonging to and re- l)eity, when considered as our eieatoi, preserver, and bene- 
specting something else. factor. Any system of huth and worship, by non. Religion 

RELATIVE, s. a person allied to another by birth or denotes a quality of the soul and disposition of the heart to- 
marriage. In Grammar, a pronoun, as, who, whom, &e. wards God, which prevents our fading m any part of our duty 
which answers to some preceding word called the antece- to the Supreme being. Piety makes us acquit ourselves with 

greater respect anil zeal. Devotion adds to this outwardly a 
RELATIVELY, ad. not absolutely; as it regards some- serious composed behaviour, 
thing else, RELIGIONIST, *. a person bigoted to any religious per 


HE'I.ATIVENESS, s. the state of having relation. 

To RELA X, v. a. \retaxo, Lat.] to slacken any thing 
strained. To make less rigorous. To make less attentive or 
laborious. To ease. To loose. Neulerly, to be mild, remiss, 
or free from rigour. 

RELAXATION, s. [relaxation, Fr. rclaratio, Lat..] the net 
of loosening any thing strained. The cessation of restraint. 
Abatement of rigour, attention, or application. 

RELAY, s. [relais, Fr.] horses placed in different stages on 
a road to relieve others. 

To RELEASE, v. a. [relasehcr, Fr.] to free from confine¬ 
ment, servitude, pain, obligation, or restraint. 

KELF.'ANE, s. [rdasche, Fr.] discharge from pain, penalty, 
claim, confinement, or servitude. An acquittance from 
debt. 

To RE'LEGATE, r. a. [rckgo, Lat. rdigucr, Fr.] to banish ; 
to exile. 

RELEGATION, s. [relegation, Fr. relegntio, Lit!.] exile; 
judicial banishment. 

To RELENT, t>. a. [rdentir, Fr.] to soften, nr grow less 
rigorous, hard, or tense. To soften in temper. To give, melt, 
or grow moist. Actively, to slacken. “ Relent his pace." 
Spenser. To soften or mollify. “ Relented their rebellions 
ire.” Spenser. 

RELENTLESS, a. unpitving; unmoved by kindness or 
tenderness. 

RE'I.KVANT, ft. [l’r.] relieving. 

RELEVATION, s. [rdemtio, Lat.] a rising or lifting up. 

RKM'ANCE, s. trust; dependence; confidence; repose of 
mind. Used with on before tin: object of trust,. 

RELIC, s. [relignup, Lat. rdigue, Fr.] that which remains 
of any tiling after the rest is lost or decayed; generally used 
in the plural. The body of a person after death. Any thing 
kepi in the memory of a person deceased. 

RELICT, s. [retictus, I,at.] a widow; a woman whose 
husband is dead. 

RELIEF, s. [relief, Fr.] alleviation or mitigation ofsorrow, 
pain, or distress. That which frees from danger, pain, or sor¬ 
row. The dismission of a sentinel from his post. In Law, 
remedy of wrongs, from releeiuiu, Lat. The prominence of a 
figure, in a stone, &c. The recommendation of any thing by 
the interposition of something different. 

RELIEVA15I.E, a. capable of relief. 

To RELIEVE, r. a. [ relevo, Lat.] to recommend by the in¬ 
terposition of something of a different nature. To support or 
assist mutually. To ease from pain or sorrow. To succour 
or rescue from danger. To give rest to a soldier, by placing 
another in his post. To right by law. 

RELIEVER, s. one. who relieves. 

RELIEVO, s. [Ital.] that part of a figure which projects 
beyond the ground on which it is carved. It is distinguished 
into alto, where it rises much, or after the life; and basso, 
when it rises but little. 


suasion. 

RELI GIOUS, a. [religiosus, Lat. religieux, Fr.] pious; dis 
posed to the duties of religion. Teaching our duty toward? 
God. Among the Romanists, bound by the vows of poverty 
chastity, and obedience, and to a monastic life. Figuratively 
exact or strict. 

RELIGIOUSLY, ad. piously; with obedience to the de¬ 
lates of religion. According to the rites of religion, lieu- 
runtiy ; with veneration. Exactly ; with strict observance. 

RELI GIOUSNESS, s. the quality or state of being reli 
gious. 

To RELi'NQUISlI, v. a. [rdinijuo, Lat.] to forsake, leave, 
desert, quit, release, gi\e up, linbear, or depart from. 

RELI NQUISHMENT, s. the act of forsaking. 

RELIQUARY, s. [rdir/vnire, Fr.] a shrine or casket ir. 
which the relics of deceased saints are kept. 

RELISH, s. [from relccher, to lick again, Fr. according to 
Skinner and Minshew] the effect which any tiling has on tin 
organs of taste, generally applied to something agreeable, il 
small taste. Figuratively, fondness or delight in any thing' 
Sense, or a power of perceiving. Cast; manner. 

To RELISH, v. a. to give a taste to, or season any tiling 
To have a liking to. Neulerly, to have a pleasing taste. 'In 
give pleasure. To have a flavour. 

RELlSlIAl’.LE, a. gustablc ; having a taste. 

To RELI VE, v. n. to revive; to live anew. Obsolete. 

To IiEI.O'YK, v. a. to love in return. Not used. 

RELU'CKNT, a. [reluccns, Lat.] shining; transparent; 
pellucid. “ Tlie relucent stream.” 

To RELU CT, v. n. [redactor, Lat.] to struggle again. 

RELUCTANCE,, RKLU'CTANCY, s. [from r clue tor, I.at.J 
unwillingness; repugnance; struggle in opposition; with to 
or against. 

RELU CTANT, a. [reluctans, Lat.] unwilling; acting with 
slight repugnance; coy. 

To RELU CTATE, v. n. [reluctor, Lat.] to resist; to 
struggle against 

RELUCTA'TION, s. [reluctor, Lat.] repugnance; resist¬ 
ance; unwillingness. 

To RELU ME, or RELU'MINE, v. a. to light anew; to 
rekindle. 

To RELY', v. n. to put trust or confidence in. To rest or 
depend upon. Used with on or upon. 

To REMAI'N, v. n. [remaneo, Lat.] to be left out of a 
greater number, or quantity. To continue; to abide. To be 
left as not comprised. Actively, to await; to be left to. 

REMAI'N, s. any thing left; relic. Residuum; residue 
A dead body. Generally used in the plural. 

REMAINDER, a. remaining; refuse; left. 

REMAINDER, *. wbat is left. A dead body; remains. 

To REMA KE, v. a. to make anew. 

To REM A'NCIPATE, v. a. [rcmancipo, Lat] to sell or 
return u commodity to him who first sold it. 
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To REMA ND, v. a. [re and mando, Lat.] to send or call 
back. 

REMA'NENT, s. [from remanens, Lat.] the part remaining. 

KEMA'RK, s. [remarque, Fr.] an observation; a note or 
criticism. 

To REMA'RK, v. a. [remarquer, Fr.] to note, observe: to 
distinguish, point out, or mark. Svnon. To remark implies 
taking notice with attention, in order to remember; to 
observe, means rather, to watch with examination by way of 
passing our judgment. We observe in order to remark. 

REMA'RKABLE, a. [remarquabte, Fr.] observable; wor¬ 
thy of observation or notice. 

RF.MA'HKABLENESS, s. observableness; worthiness o( 
observation. 

REMA'RKABLY, ad. observably; in a manner worthy of 
observation. 

REMA'RKER, s. an observer; one that remarks. 

REMEDIABLE, a. capable of remedy; curable. 

REMEDIATE, a. medicinal; affording a remedy. Obsolete. 

REME DILESS, a. not admitting cure or remedy. 

RF.ME'DILESSNESS, s. ineurableness. 

REMEDY, s. [remedium, Lat. remrde, Fr.| a medicine 
by which any distemper is cured. The cure or removal of 
any uneasiness or evil. Reparation ; means of repairing. 

To RE'MEDY, i>. a. [ rrmedier , Fr.] to cure or heal. To 
remove or repair any mischief. 

To REMEMBER, v. a. f remembrer, old Fr.] to bear any 
thing in mind. To recal to the mind. To mention. To remind. 

REMEMBERER, s. one who remembers. 

REMEMBRANCE, s. [remembrance, Fr.] the act of the 
mind by which it recals any idea it once had. Memory; 
retention in memory; honourable memory; recollection. 
Any token by which one is kept in memory. 

REMEMBRANCER,*, one that reminds; one that puts 
in mmd. An officer of the exchequer, and of the city of 
London, who has a right to sit in the house of commons, 
and watch and report the proceedings as far as they respect 
the city; he also reminds the lord mayor of the days of 
public business, Ac. v 

To REMIGRATE, v. «. f rnnigro , I.at.] to remove back 
again. “ Jfrmigratc to their first simplicity.” 

REMIGRATION, s. removal back again. 

To REMl'ND, v. a. to revive in the memory. 

REMINI'SCENCE, s. [from rrminiscens, I.at.] recollec¬ 
tion ; recovery of ideas. 

REMINISCENTIAL, a. relating to reminiscence. 

REMl'SS, a. [remissus, Lat.] wanting vigour; slack. 
Slothful, or careless. Negligent. 

REMI'SSIBLE, a. admitting forgiveness. 

REMI'SSION, s. f remissio , Lat.] abatement; relaxation; 
moderation. Cessation of intenseness. Forgiveness, or 
pardon. 

RE.VII’SSLY, ad. itt a careless, negligent, or slack manner. 

RE.MISSNESS, s. want of care, attention, vigour, or ardour. 

To REMIT, v. a. [remit to, Lat.] to make less intense. 
To forgive a punishment, or pardon a fault, from remetlrr, 
Fr. To give up or resign. To defer; to refer. To send 
money to a distant place. Neuterly, to grow slack, or less 
violent, 

REMITMF.NT, s. the act of remitting to custody. 

REMITTANCE,the act of paying money at a distant 
pi ice. A sum of money sent to a distant place. 

REMITTER, s. one that sends money to distant places. 
In Law, where a person having two titles to lands, Ac. and 
coining to such by the last title, and that being defective, he 
shall be restored to, and adjudged into the lands, Ac. by 
his former more ancient titles. 


RE'MNANT, s, [corrupted from remanen(\ any tiling that 
is left or remains; residue. 

REMNANT, a. remaining; yet left. “ Dedicate her 
remnant life.” Prior. 

REMO LTEN, a. melted again. 

REMONSTRANCE, s. [runoutranee, Fr.] a strong repre¬ 
sentation of the ill consequences of any proceeding. 

To REMO NSTRATE, v. n. [ remonstro , Lat.] to shew rea¬ 
son against any thing in strong terms. Used with against. 

REMO RA, s. [l.at.] a let or obstacle. A kind of worm, 
or fish, which sticks to the bottom of ships, and binders them 
in their passage. 

To REMO'RATE, t>. a. [remoror, Lat.] to binder; to delay. 

REMD'RSE, s. [from remorsus, Lat.] uneasiness occa¬ 
sioned by a consciousness of guilt. Pity ; tenderness ; sym¬ 
pathetic. sorrow ; sling of conscience. 

REMO RSEFUL, a. lender; compassionate. 

REMO RSELESS, a. unpitying ; cruel; savage. 

REMOTE, a. [remains, Lat.] distant, applied to time, rela¬ 
tion, or place ; foreign. Not agreeing. 

REMOTELY, ad. at a distance. 

REMOTENESS, s. the quality of being distant, applied to 
relation, time, or place. 

REMOTION, s. [from remains, Lat.] the act of removing; 
the state of being removed to a distance. 

REMO VABLE, a. such as may be removed. 

REMO VAL, s. the act of putting out of any post or place. 
Translation to another place. 

To REMO VE, v. a. [ removeo. l.at.] to take away, or put 
from its place. To place at a distance. Neuterly, to change 
place or abode. 

REMO VE, s. change of place. The act of removing a 
chessman or draught. A step in the scale of gradation. A 
small distance. The act of putting a horse’s shoes upon 
different feet. “ His horse wanted two removes." Swift. 

REMO'VED, partiap. a. remote; separate from others. 

REMO'VEDNESS, s. the state of being removed ; remote¬ 
ness. 

REMO'VER, s. one who removes. 

To REMOIJ'NT, v. a. [remontcr, Fr.] to mount again. 

REMUNERABI L1TY, s. capable of receiving rewards. 

REMU'NERACI.E, a. revvarduble. 

To RF.MU NKRATE v. a. | remnnero, Lat remunarr, Fr.] 
to reward; to recompense*, to repay; to requite. 

REMUNERATION. S. [ remum ration , Fr. rnnnnrralio, 
Lat.l reward ; requital; recompenee ; repayment. 

REMUNERATIVE. a. exercised in dispensing' rewards. 

To REMU'RMUR, v. a. [remnrmnro, Lat.] to utter back 
in murmurs ; to repeat in low hoarse sounds. Neuteily, to 
murmur back ; to echo a low hoarse sound. 

RE'NARD, s. fFr.] the name of a fox in fable. 

RF.NASCENCY, s. a revival of growth. 

RENA'SCF.NT, a. [reuascens , Lat.] produced again ; rising 
again into being. 

RF.NA'SCIBLE, a. [from rniascor, Lat.] possible to be 
produced again. 

To RENA'VIGATE, e. a. to sail again. 

RENCOU'NTEK, s. [rencontre, Fr.] the action of two 
bodies that meet, or strike against each other. Clash. Dis¬ 
position between persons. A loose or casual engagement. 
A sudden combat without premeditation. 

To RENCOU'NTER, v. n. [reneontrer, Fr.] to clash ; to 
collide. To meet an enemy unexpectedly. To skirmish with 
another. To fight hand to hand. 

To RF.ND, v. a. [pret. and | art. pass, rent; rendan, S.iv] 
to tear with violence; to lacerate. 

RE NDER, s. one that rends ; a tearer. 
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To RENDER, ti. a. { rendre, Fr.] to pay or give back. To 
give on demand. To make. To represent. To translate, fol¬ 
lowed by iti or into. To surrender, followed by up. To afford. 

RENDER, s. a surrender. 

RENDEZVOUS, ren-de-vooz, s. [rendez-vous, Fr.] a meet¬ 
ing, or place of meeting, appointed. 

To RENDEZVOUS, ren-de-vooz, v. n. [from rendez-vous, 
Fr.] to meet at a place appointed. 

RENDITION, s. surrendering; the act of yielding. 

RENEGA'DE, or RENEGA’DO, s. [renegado, Span, rent¬ 
's ut, Fr.] one that leaves his religion on base principles; an 
apostate. One who deserts to an enemy ; a revolter. 

To RENEGE, v. a. [ renego , Lat.j to deny; to disown. 

To RENE'W, v. a. [reiioeo, Lat.] to renovate; to restore to 
it< former state. To begin again, to repeat. In Scripture, to 
m ike anew, or change to a new state of life. 

liENE'WABLE, a. capable of being renewed. 

RENEWAL, *. the act of restoring or reducing to its for¬ 
mer slate; renovation. 

RENFREWSHIRE, a county of Scotland, 28 miles 
long, and from 6 to 12 broad; bounded on the N. and W. 
by the Frith of Clyde, E. by Lanarkshire, and S. by Ayi- 
shire ; containing, in 1831, 133,443 inhabitants. This county 
was the paternal inheritance of the. Stuarts before they 
ascended the throne ; it gives the title of baron to the Prince 
of Wales. Renfrew is the capital. 

RENI'TENCY, s. that resistance in solid bodies, when they 
press upon, or are impelled against, each other. 

RENITENT, a. [renitens, Lat.] acting against any impulse 
by elastic power. 

RENNET, s. a ferment. See Ri’nkft. 

RENNET, or RENNETING, s. [rcinette, Fr.] a kind of 
apple. 

To RENOVATE, v. a. [ renovo , Lat.] to renew; to restore 
to its first state. 

RENOVATION, s. [renovation, Fr. renovatio, Lat.] the act 
or state of being renewed ; renovation ; renewal. 

To RKNOU NCR, r. a. | rcnonccr, Fr. renundo, l.al.] to dis¬ 
own ; to abnegate. To quit upon oath. Sv non . To re¬ 
nounce ami resign are voluntary acts; to abdicate is an invo¬ 
luntary act. Abdicate more particularly relates to a throne ; 
renounce, to matters of religion ; resign, to employments. 

RENOUNCEMENT, s. act of renouncing; renunciation. 

RF.NO'WN, s. [ renommee, Fr.] fame; praise widely spread; 
celebrity. 

To RENO'WN, v. n. [renommer, Fr.] to make famous: to 
celebrate. 

RENOWNED, part. a. famous; celebrated; eminent. 

RENT, s. [from rend ] a hole made by tearing; a slit; a 
break; a laceration. 

To RENT, v. a. [from rend] to tear. 

RENT, s. [rente, Fr.] revenue; an annual payment for the 
hire of any thing; money paid for any thing held of another. 

To RENT, v. a. [rente, Fr.] to hold by paying rent. To 
let to a tenant. 

RENTABLE, a. that may be rented. 

RENTAL, s. a schedule or account of rents. 

RENTER, s. he that holds by paying rent; a tenant. A 
renter warden is an officer in most of the companies of Lon¬ 
don, whose business is to receive the rents or profits belonging 
to the eom|>auy. 

KEN VERSED, a. [renversf, Fr.] overturned. 

To RKNU'MERATE, v. a. [renumero, Lat.] to pay back. 

RENUNCIATION, s. [renunciation, Fr. renunciatio, Lat.] 
the act of renouncing. 

To REORDA'IN, t>. n. [reordonner, Fr.] to ordain again, 
on supposition of some delect. 


REORDERING, s. re-establishment. 

REORDINATION, s. repetition of ordination. 

To REPA'CIFY, v. a. to pacify again. 

REPAI'D, part. pass, of Heim v. 

To REPAI R, v. a. [reparo, Lat. reparer, Fr.] to restore 
after any loss or damage. To fill up anew. To amend by an 
equivalent. 

REPAI'R, s. reparation; supply of loss, damage, or injury. 

To REPAI'R, v. n. to go to. 

RF.PAI'R, s. [repaire, Fr.] resort; abode; the act of going 
to a place. 

REPAIRER, s. amender; restorer. 

RF.PA'NDOUS, *. [repandut. Lab] bent upwards. 

REPARABLE, a. [reparable, Fr. reparabilis, Lat.] capable 
of being amended, or retrieved. 

REPARABLY, ad. in a manner capable of remedy by 
restoration, amendment, or supply. 

REPARATION, s. [reparation, Fr. reparatio, Lat.] the act 
of repairing the damages made by time in a building, or in any 
other thing. Supply of what is wasted. Recompense, or 
amends marie for an injury. 

REPARATIVE, s. whatever makes amends. 

REPARTEE, s. [repartir, Fr.] a smart or witty reply. 

To REPARTEE', t>. n. to make smart replies. 

REPARTITION, s. [repartition, Fr.] the act of dividing, 
or sharing again. 

To REP ASS, v. a. [rrpasser, Fr.] to pass back again. 
Neuterly, to go back in the same road. 

RF.PA'ST, .s’, [repas, Fr.] a meal; a refreshment. Victuals. 

To REPA'ST, v. a. [repmtre, Fr.| to feed or feast. 

REPA'STURE, s. entertainment. Obsolete. 

To REPA Y, v. a. [rrpayer, Fr.] to pay back in return, re¬ 
quital, or reventre. To recompense. To reimburse. 

REPA'YMRNT, s. the act of repaying. The thing repaid. 

To REPEAL, v. a. [rappeller, Fr.] to revoke ; abrogate ; 
annul. 

REPEAL, s. the act. of recalling from exile. Not in use. 
Abrogation ; revocation ; abolition. 

REPE'ALARLE, a. capable of being repealed. 

To REPEAT, v. a. [rrpeto, l.at. repeter, Fr.] to do or 
speak the same thing more than once. 

RF.PK'ATF.DI.Y, ad. over and over; more than once. 

RKPE'ATF.R, *. one that recites. A watch that strikes the 
hours by compression of the spring. 

REPEIIA M. a town in Norfolk, trading largely in malt. 
It has two churches in one church-yard, and is seated on the 
river F.yne, 10 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 112 N. E. of 
London. Market on Saturday. Population 452. 

To REPEL, v. a. [repello, Lat.] to drive back any thing, or 
an assailant. Neuterly, to act with a force contrary to that 
which is impressed. In Physic, to prevent too great an afflux 
of humour to any particular part. 

REPE LLENT, s. [from repellens, l.at.] a remedy that has 
a repelling power. 

REPE'LI.F.R, s. one that repels. 

To REPE NT, v. n. [repentir, Fr.] to think on any thing 
past with sorrow. To express sorrow for something past. 
To have such sorrow for sin as produces amendment of life. 
Actively, to remember with sorrow. It is used with the re¬ 
ciprocal pronoun. “ And the Lord said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created—for it repenteth me that I have made 
them.” Gen. vi. 7. 

REPE'NTANCE, *. [repentance, Fr.] sorrow for any thing 
past Such sorrow for sin as produces amendment; penitence. 

REPENTANT, a. [repentant, Fr.] sorrowful for what it 
past. Expressing sorrow for sin. 

To REPE'OPI.E, v. a. to stock with people anew. 
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To REPERCU'SS, v. a. [from repercussvs, Lat.] to beat 
back; to drive back. Not in use. 

REPERCU'SSION, ». [repercussion, Fr. rrjiercussio, Lat.] 
the act of driving back; rebound. 

REPERCU'SSIVE, a. [repercussif, Fr.] having the power 
of driving back, or causing a rebound. Repellent. Driven 
back; rebounding. The two last are obsolete. 

REPERTI'TIOUS, a. [ repertitius, Lat.] found; gained by 
finding. 

RE'PERTORY, s. [repertoire, Fr. repertorium, Lat.] a trea¬ 
sury ; a magazine. 

REPETEND, s. [from repdendus, Lat.] in Arithmetic, 
that part of an infinite decimal fraction which is repeated ad 
infinitum: Thus in the examples &c. and 1,131313, 

&c. the ,666 and ,131313, are the repetends: the former 
being denominated single, because one figure only is constantly 
repeated, and the latter compound, because more than one are 
repeated. 

REPETITION, s. [ repetition , Fr. repetilio, Lat.] the doing 
the same thing more than once. The act of reciting or re¬ 
hearsing. Recital from memory, opposed to reading. 

REPIA'NO, REPIE'NO, s. in Music, signifies full, and is 
used to distinguish those violins in concertos, which play only 
now and then to fill up, from those which play through the 
whole concerto. 

REPIGNORATION, s. the redeeming of a pledge. 

To RF.Pl'NE, v. n. to fret, vex, grieve, or be discontented; 
to murmur. 

ltKPI'NER, s. one. who frets or murmurs. 

To RKPLA'CE, v. a. [rrplucer, Fr.] to put again into the 
same place; to reinstate. 

To RKPLAl'T, v. a. to fold one part often over another. 

To REPLA'NT, v. a. [replanter, Fr.] to plant anew. 

REPLANTATION, s. the act of planting again. 

To REPLE'NISH, v. a. [from re and plants, l.at.] to stock 
or fill. Neuterly, to regain the former fulness. Obsolete. 

REPLETE, o. [replctus, Lat.] full; completely filled. Filled 
to excess; followed by v.'ilk, 

REPLETION, s. [repletion, Fr.] the. slateof being too full. 

REP1.E'VIABLE, a. [rcplegiabilis, barbarous, Lat.J to be 
restored after being seized. 

To REPLE'VIN, or REPLE'VY, v. a. [rcplrijio, low Lat.) 
to take hack or set any thing at liberty that is seized by way 
of security. 

REPLE'VIN, s. in Law, is a remedy granted on a dis¬ 
tress, by which the first possessor has his goods restored to 
him again, on his giving security to the sheriff that lie will 
pursue his action against the party restraining, and return 
the goods or cattle, if the taking them should be judged 
lawful. In case of a distress for rent, the tenant must bring 
his writ of replevin within five days, otherwise the goods are 
to be appraised and sold. 

REPLI CA, REPLICATO, s. [Ital.] in Music, signifies to 
repeat. 

REPLICATION, s. [rcplicatio, Lat ] an answer; a reply. 

To REPLY', u. n. [repliquer, Fr.] to answer; to make a 
return to an answer. Actively, to return as an answer. Used 
with to, against, or upon. 

REPLY', s. [replique, Fr.] an answer, or a return to an 
answer. 

REPLY'ER, s. ho that makes a return to an answet. 

To REPO'LISH, v. a. [repolir, Fr.] to polish again. 

To REPO'RT, v. a. [ reporter , Fr.] to spread any thing by 
rumour. To give account of. To give repute. To relate. 

REPO'RT, *. rumour; or popular fame. Public charac¬ 
ter or reputation. An account returned; relation. An ac¬ 
count of judicial cases. §ound, or loud noise 


REPORTER, s. rclater, one that gives an account. 

KF.PORTINGLY, ad. by common fame. 

REPO'SAL, *. the act of reposing. 

To REPO'SE, t\ a. [repono, Lat.] to lay to rest. To con¬ 
fide or trust in without any suspicion, followed !>v upon or i«. 
To lodge or lay up, followed by in. Neuterly, to steep, or 
take one’s rest. To rest in confidence. 

REPO'SE, s. sleep; rest; quiet. Cause of rest or confi¬ 
dence. 

REPO'SF.DNESS, s. state of being at rest. 

To REPO'SITE, t>. a. [from repositus, Lat.] to lay up or 
lodge as in a place of safety. 

REPOSITION, s. the act of replacing. 

REPOSITORY, s. a place wherein any thing is safely 
laid up. 

To REPOSSESS, v. a. to possess again. 

To REPREHEND, v. a. [: reprehendo , Lat.] to find fault 
with; to chide; to reprove. To charge with as a fault; 
with of. 

KEPRF.HENDER, s. a blamer; a reprover. 

REPREI1ENSIRLE, a. [reprehensible, Fr.] worthy of blame 
or censure; culpable. 

RKPK EHE'NSIBLF.NESS, s. blumeableness. 

RKPKKHEXSIBLY, ad. blameably ; culpably. 

REPREHENSION, s. [rrprehensio, Lat.] the act of finding 
fault, chiding, or blaming. 

REPREHE'NSIVK, a. given to reproof. 

To REPRESENT, (the s in this word and its following de¬ 
rivatives is pron. like z; as, reprezent, &c.) v. a. [represento, 
Lat. representor, Fr.] to exhibit or show as if present. To de¬ 
scribe or show in any p.utieular character. To fill the place 
of, or personate another by a vicarious character. 

REPRESENTATION’, s. [ representation, Fr.] an image or 
likeness of any thing. The act of supporting a vicarious cha¬ 
racter. A respectful declaration. A public exhibition. 

REPRESENTATIVE, a. [rrpresentatif, Fr.] exhibiting 
a likeness. Bearing any character by commission from an¬ 
other. 

REPRESENTATIVE, s. one exhibiting the likeness of an¬ 
other, or exercising a vicarious character from another. That 
by w liicli any thing is shewn. 

REPRESENTATIVELY, ad. in character of another; by a 
representative; hv legal delegacy. 

REPRESE'NTER, s. -one who shows or exhibits. One 
who bears a vicarious character. 

REPHESENTMENT, s. image or idea proposed, as exhi¬ 
biting the likeness of something. 

To REPRESS, v. a. [from repressus, Lat.] to crush or sub¬ 
due ; to put down. 

REPRESSION,*, [rrprtssio, Lat.] the act of crushing or 
subduing. 

REPRESSIVE, a. having power to repress; acting to 
repress. 

REPR1EVAL, s. respite. 

To REPRIEVE, v. a. [rrprendre, Fr.] to free from im¬ 
mediate sentence of death. To give respite. 

REPRIEVE, s. respite; a temporary suspension of sen¬ 
tence of death. 

To UEPRLMA'ND, v. a. [reprimander, Fr.] to reprove; to 
chide; to reprehend; to check. 

REPRIMAND, s. [reprimand*, Fr] reproof; reprehension. 

To It KPIU'NT, v. a. to renew an impression. To print a 
new edition. 

REPRISAL,*. [rrprisa(lle, Fr.] something seized as a re¬ 
taliation for robbery, or dainag ; sustained. 

REPRI SE, s. [reprise, Fr.j the ?ct of taking something iu 
retaliation of injury received. 

9 1 
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TV) REPROACH, t. a. [rtptocher, Fri] to censure, «h 
chtu^fe'with a fault. In censorious and opprobrious language. 
To upbraid. 

REPROACH, *. [reprocAe, Fr.] the act of finding fault in 
obpftjbnous terms. Any thing which exposes to infamy or 
disgradfc. 

KEPRO'ACHABLE, o. worthy of reproach or censure. 

REPROACHFUL, a. scurrilous; opprobrious; disgrace¬ 
ful; infamous; vile; shameful; ignominious. 

REPROACHFULLY, ad. opprobriously; ignominiously; 
scurrilously. 

REPRO'BATE, a. [ reprobus , Lat.] lost to virtue and grace; 
abandoned; profligate. 

REPROBATE, s. a person lost to virtue. A profligate. 
One abandoned to wickedness. 

To RE PROBATE, v. a. [reprobo, Lat.] to disallow or re¬ 
ject. To abandon to wickedness and eternal destruction. 
To abandon to one's sentence without hopes of pardon 

RE'PROBATENESS, s. the state of being reprobate. 

REPROBA'TION, s. [ reprobation , Fr.] the act of abandon¬ 
ing, or the state of being abandoned, to eternal misery. A 
Kttntefiee of condemnation. 

To REPRODU'CE, v. a. [reproduire , Fr.] to produce again; 
to'produce anew. 

REPROIJU'CTION, s. [reproduction, Fr.] the act of pro¬ 
ducing anew 1 . 

REPROO F, s. blame or reprehension spoken to a person’s 
face. Censure; reprehension. 

REPROTABLE, a. blameable; culpable; worthy of re¬ 
prehension. 

To’ REPROTE, t>. a. [reprouve-r, Fr.] to blame : to cen¬ 
sure. To chanrc to the face with a fault; to reprehend. To 
refiite; to disprove. 

REPRO VER, s. one that reproves. Synov. He who 
reproves another points out his faults, and blames him. He 
who reprimands affects to punish, and mortifies the offender. 

To REPRU'NE, v. a. to prune a second time. 

REPTILE, a. [ repfilis, Lat.] creeping on the ground. 

REPTILE, s. in Natural History, are a kind of animals 
denominated from their eieeping or advancing on the belly. 
Or, iteptilcs arc a genus of animals and inserts, which, in¬ 
stead of feet, rest on one part of the body, while they ad¬ 
vance forward with the rest. Such are earthworms, suckers, 
caterpillars, &c. ft is also used by Botanists to signify plants 
which creep uj>on the earth, unless sustained by some other 
plant or prop; as encumbers, melons, the vine, &c. 

REPTlTIOUS, a. [reptitius, Lat.] creeping. 

REPU'Bl.IC, .v. [ npnbliquc , Fr. respublica, Lat.] a state in 
which the power is lodged in more than one. A common¬ 
wealth. 

REPUBLICAN, a. belonging to a commonwealth ; placing 
the government in the people. 

REPUBLICAN, s. one who holds a commonwealth, without 
a monarch, to be the best form of government. 

REPUBLICANISM, s. attachment to a republican go¬ 
vernment. 

REPU'DIARI.E, a. fit to be rejected. 

To REPUDIATE., v. a. [repndio, Lat. repudier, Fr.] to 
divorce; to n jeet ; to put away. 

REPUDIATION,*, [repudiation, Fr.] divorce; a putting 
away; rejection. 

To REPU GN, ro-pune, r. a. to resist. 

REPUGNANCE, REPUGNANCY, s. [rtpngnance, Fr.] 
inconsistency, or contrariety. Struggle i.l opposition; re¬ 
luctance. 

REPU'GNANT, n. f repugnant, Fr. repugnant, Lat.] dis¬ 
obedient. Contrary; ooposite. 


REPU GNANTLY, ad. contradictorily. ’ 

To REPU'LLUAI.TE, v. n. [re and puUulo, Lat repuUuier 
Fr.] to bud again 

REPU'LSE, s. [rtptiha, Lat.] the condition of being driven 
off from any attempt, or put aside from any design; denial; 
check. 

To REPULSE, v. a. [from repulm, Lat] to beat back or 
drive off. 

REPULSION, *. [repulsvs, Lat.] the act or power of driv¬ 
ing off from itself. 

REPULSIVE, a. [repulsus, Lat.] driving off; having the 
power to beat back or drive ofl. 

To REPURCHASE, v. a. to buy again. 

REPUTABLE, a. honourable; generally esteemed; cele¬ 
brated. 

REPUTABLY, ad. without discredit. 

REPUTATION, s. [reputation, Fr.] the general character 
of a person. Credit; honour. 

To REPUTE, v. a. [repuio, Lat. reputer, Fr.] to hold, 
account, or esteem ; to think. 

REPUTE,*. character; reputation; established opinion 

REPU'TKI.ESS, a. disgraceful; disreputable. 

REQUEST, s. [requi te, Fr.] the act of asking any thing of 
another. An entreaty ; petition. Demand; the state of being 
desired. 

To REQU'EST, v. a. [requester, Fr.] to ask a favour o. 
another. To entreat; to solicit. 

REQUESTER, s. a petitioner; a solicitor. 

To REQUI'CKEN, v. a. to reanimate. 

RE'QUIEM, s. [Lat.] a hymn so called from its being used 
in imploring rest for the dead. Rest; quiet; peace. Not iri 
use. 

REQUI'RABLE, a. fit to be required. 

To REQUl'RE, v. a. [requiro, Lat. requerir, Fr.] to ask a 
thing as one’s right. To make necessary ; to need. 

REQUISITE, (the s is pron. like z in this word and its fol¬ 
lowing derivatives; as, requisite, Sec.) a. [requisitus, Lat.] ne¬ 
cessary; needful; not to be done without. 

REQUISITE, s. any thing essentially or indispensably ne¬ 
cessary. 

RE QUISITE!,Y, ad. necessarily; in a requisite manner. 

RE'QUISITENESS, s. necessity; the state of being re¬ 
quisite. 

REQUITAL, s. a return made for any good or bad office; 
retaliation. A reward. 

To REQUITE, v. a. [requiter, l’r.] to repay, or return go. d 
or ill; to recompense. 

RE'REWARD, s. the rear, or last troop of an army. 

To RESALU'TE, v. a. [rcsaluto, Lat.] to salute or greet 
anew; to return a salutation to. 

To RESCl'ND, v. a. [rescindo , Lat.] to cut ofl To abro¬ 
gate or annul, applied to law*. 

RESCISSION, s. [rescissio, Lat.] the act of cutting off; 
abrogation. 

RESCISSORY, a. [rescissoire, Fr. rescissns, Lat.] having 
the power to cut off. 

RESCRIPT, *. [rescriptum, Lat. rescrit, Fr.] the edict or 
decree of an emperor. 

To RE'SCUE, v. a. [rnscorro, old Fr.] to set free, or deliver 
from confinement, danger, or violence. 

RESCUE, s. [rescosse, old Fr.] an act whereby a person » 
delivered from violence, danger, or confinement. 

RE'SCUER, s. one that rescues; a deliverer. 

RESEARCH, s. [recherche, Fr.] diligent search or inquiry; 
scrutiny. 

To RESEARCH, v. a. [rcchercher, Fr.] to examine; to 
inquire; to scrutinize. 
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To RESE'AT, v. a. to seat again. 

RESEI'ZER, «. one that seizes again. 

RESEI'ZURE, t. repeated seizure; seizure a second 
time. 

RESEMBLANCE, s. [retsemblance, or resemblance, Fr.] 
likeness; similitude; representation. 

To RESEMBLE, v. a. [ressembler, or resembler, Fr.] to 
compare; to represent as like something else. To be like. 

To RESEND, v. a. to send back again. Obsolete. 

To RESENT, v. a. [ressentir, Fr.] to take well or ill. 
To be offended at, or return an injury. To have a due 
sense of. 

RESE'NTER, s. one who feels injuries deeply. 

RESENTFUL, a. malignant; easily provoked to anger, 
and long retaining it. 

RESE'NTINGLY, ad. with deep sense; with strong per¬ 
ception ; with continued anger. 

RESENTMENT, s. [rcssentiment, Fr.] a strong or hasty 
sensation of good or ill. A deep sense of injury. 

RESERVATION, s. [reservation, Fr.) die act of conceal¬ 
ing in the mind. Something kept back, or not given up. 
Custody. 

UESE'RVATORY, s. [reservoir, Fr.] a place in which any 
thing is reserved or kept. 

To RESE'RVE, (usually pronounced rezerve) v.a. [rcserno, 
Lat. reserver, Fr ] to keep or save for some other time or pur¬ 
pose. To retain; to keep; to store. 

RESE'RVE, s. something stored or saved against some 
future exigence. Something concealed in the mind. Excep¬ 
tion ; a prohibition. An exception in favour of a person or 
thing. Modesty, or caution observed in behaviour. 

RESERVED, a. modest, or not too free in behaviour or 
discourse. Sullen; close. Synon. Wc arc reserved in our 
words and actions; we are modest in our desires, our gestures, 
and our dress. 

RESERVEDLY, ad. uot with frankness; not with open¬ 
ness ; with reserve. 

RESE’RVEDNESS, j. the quality of keeping ones secret 
sentiments. 

RESE'RVER, s. one that reserves. 

RESERVOIR, s. [Fr.] a place where any thing is stored 
up, or collected in large quantities; reservatory. 

To RESETTLE, v. a. to settle again. 

RESETTLEMENT, s. the act of settling again. The state 
of settling again. 

RE'SIANCE, s. in Law, residence; abode; dwelling. 

RE'SIANT, a. [rcsseant, Fr.] resident; present in a place. 

To RESI'DE, v. n. [resideo, Lat. resider, Fr.) to dwell; to 
abide; to live. To subside; to sink; to fall to the bottom, 
from resido, Lat. 

RESIDENCE, s. [residence, Fr.) the aet of continuing or 
dwelling in a place. A place of abode ; habitation; dwelling. 
Sediment, from resido, Lat. 

RESIDENT, a. [residens, Lat. residant, Fr.] dwelling or 
having abode in any place. 

RE'SIDENT, s. [resident, Fr.] an agent, minister, or officer, 
residing in any distant place with the dignity of a public 
minister. 

RESIDENTIARY, a. holding residence; attending in a 
journey. Substantively, a canon installed to the privileges 
and profits of residence. 

RESl'DUAL, RESI’DUARY, o. [from residuum, I.at.] re¬ 
lating to that part which remains. 

RESIDUE, s. [residu, Fr. residuum, Lat.] the remainder; 
that which is left. 

RESl'DUUM or a Ciiaboe, in Electricity, first disco¬ 
vered by Mr. Gralath of Germany, in 1746, is thit part of 
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the charge that lay on the uncoated part of the Leyden phial, 
which does not part with all its electricity at once; so that it 
is afterwards gradually diffused in the coating. 

To RESl'GN, v. a- [resigno, Lat. resigner, Fr.] to give or 
yield up a claim or possession. To submit with confidence, 
applied to Providence. To submit without opposition or re¬ 
sistance. f 

RESIGNATION, s. [resignation, Fr.] the act of yielding 
or submitting without resistance or doubt. 

RESIGNEE', r. in Law, the person to whom the thing is 
resigned. 

RESI GNER,one that resigns. 

RESl’GNMENT, s. the act of resigning. 

RESILIENCE, RESILIENCY, s. [from rrsilto, Lat.] the 
act of starting or leaping back. 

RESILIENT, «. [resilient, Lat.] starting or springing 
back. 

KKS1LTTION, s. [from resilio, Lat.] the act of springing 
bark; resilience. 

RE'SIN. i. [resine, Fr. resina, Lat.] the fat sulphureous 
part of a vegetable, which will incorporate with oil or 
spirit, but not an aqueous menstruum. Those vegetable 
substances that will dissolve in water, are gums; those 
that will not dissolve and mix but with spirits or oil, are 
resins. 

RESINOUS, a. containing resin; partaking of the nature 
and properties of resin. 

RE'SINOUSXF.SS, *. the quality of being resinous. 

RESIPl'SCKNCE, s. [resipisrence, Fr.) repentance. 

To RESl'ST, v. a. [resisto, Lat. risistcr, Fr.) to oppose, or 
act against. To hinder; to act against the impression of ex 
ternal force. 

RESISTANCE, RESI'STENCK, s. [written resistance, 
when supposed to be derived from the French, but resist- 
ence, when derived from rcsistens, Lat.] the aet of resisting; 
opposition. The quality of not yielding to force or external 
impression. 

RESISTIBILITY, s. the quality of resisting. 

UKSl'STIBLE, a. that may be resisted. 

RESl'STLESS, a. not to be opposed; irresistible. 

RESO LVABLE, «. capable of being separated or analyzed. 
Capable of being cxplaiued. 

RESOLUBLE, a. [re and sohdidis, Lat.) capable of being 
dissolved or melted. 

To RESOLVE, (the s in this word and its derivatives is 
usually pron. like z) v. a. [resolvo, I .at.] to inform, explain, or 
clear from any doubt or difficulty. To confirm or settle in any 
opinion or determination; used with at. To analyze. To 
melt, or dissolve. Neuterly, to determine. To inelt, or be 
dissolved. To be fixed in an opinion ; used with of. 

RESOLVE, s. a fixed resolution; determination. 

RESOLVEDLY, ad. with firmness and constancy. 

RESOLVEDNESS, s. resolution; constancy; firm¬ 

ness. 

RESO'LVEND, s. [from resolvendus, Lat.] in Arithmetic, 
a term in the extraction of the square and cube roots, &e. 
signifying the number arising from increasing the remainder 
after subtraction. 

RESOLVENT, s. [from rcsulccns, Lat.] that which has the 
power of causing solution. 

RESOLVENTS, $. medicines which dissolve and dis¬ 
perse. In Chemistry, liquors for the dissolving metals or 
minerals. 

RESOLVER, s. one that forms a first resolution. One 
that dissolves; one that separates parts. 

RESOLUTE, a. [reso/w, Fr.] fixed, determine.!, constant, 
Btcady, firm. 
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RE'SQLUXELY, ad. determinately ; firmly;-’ constantly; 
steadily- : , i ■ ■ i • 

RESOLUTENESS, $. delerminateness; the state of being 
fixed in resolution. 

RESOLUTION, ». [reWetton, Fr. resolutio, Lat] the act 
of clearing from doubt or difficulty. The act of separating 
any thing into its constituent parts. Dissolution.- A fixed 
determination, or settled thought Steadiness, constancy, 
firmness. The determination of a cause in a court of justice. 

RESOLUTIVE, a. [resolutif, Fr. resolutus, Lat.] having the 
power to dissolve or relax. 

RESONANCE, s. [from resow, Lat] sound; re-sound; 
echo. 

RE'SONANT, a. [resonans, Lat.] sounding, or echoing. 

To RliSO'RT, v. a. [ressortir, Fr.] to have recourse to. To 
go publicly, or repair to. In Law, to fall back. 

RESO'RT, s. an assembly, or numerous body of men meet¬ 
ing in the same place. Concourse, The act of visiting. 
Spring, or active power. Resource. 

RESO'RTER, s. one that frequents or visits. 

To RESOUND, v. a. [resono, Lat.] to echo; to sound back. 
To sound; to tell so as to be beard far. To celebrate by 
sound. To return sounds; to sound with any noise. Neu- 
terlv, to be echoed back. 

RESOU'RCE, s. [rcssource, Fr.] some new or unexpected 
means that offer. An expedient; shift. 

To RESPECT, v. a. [from respeetus, Lat.] to regard, or 
have regard to. To consider with a low degree of reverence, 
fo have relation to. To look toward. 

RESPECT, t. regard; attention. A low degree of re¬ 
verence. Partial regard. Good will. A consideration or 
motive. Relation or regard. 

RESPECTABLE, a. meriting respect; venerable. 

RESPE'CTER, s. one who prefers one before another from 
a partial regard. 

RESPECTFUL, a. paying due reverence. Ceremonious; 
full of outward civility. 

RESPE'CTFULLY, ad. with some degree of reverence. 

RESPECTIVE, ad. relating to particular persons or things. 
Relative; reciprocal; particular. 

RESPECTIVELY, ad. particularly; relatively. 

RESPE'CTLKSS, a. void of respect. 

RESPE'RSION, s. [respersio, Lat.] the act of sprinkling. 

RESPIRATION, s. [respiration, Fr. respiratio, Lat.] the 
act of breathing. Relief or respite from labour. 

To RESPI'RE, v. n. [respiro, I>at. respirer, Fr.] to breathe. 
To catch breatli. To rest, to take rest. 

RESPITE, s. [rrspit, Fr.] a reprieve, or the suspension of a 
capital sentence. A pause or interval. 

To RE'SPITK, p. a. to relieve by a pause or intermission. 
To suspend or delay, from respiter, old Fr. 

RESPLENDENCE, RESPLENDENCY, s. brightness; 
lustre; splendour. 

RESPLENDENT, a. [resplendens, Lat.] bright; shining. 
Having a beautiful lustre. 

RESPLENDENTLY, ad. with lustre; splendidly. 

To RESPO ND, v. a. [rcspnndco, Lat.] to answer an argu¬ 
ment or objection. To correspond or suit. 

RESPONDENT, s. [from respondens, Lat.] one who an¬ 
swers in a suit, or in a set disputation. 

RESPONDENTIA, s. in Commerce, is a term applied 
to money, which is borrowed, nut upon the vessel, as in 
bottomry, but upon the goods and merchandise contained in 
it, which must necessarily be sold or exchanged, in the course 
of a voyage ; in which case the borrower, personally, is bound 
to answer the contract; and he is said to take up money at 
respondentia. 


RESPO NSE, *. [respowutn. Lab] an mwwer or teply-made 
to an objection, or argument. An answer made by a coupe- 
gation, or clerk, in divine worship, from ftspins, Fr. 

RESPONSIBLE, «. [from responses, ;Lat.] anSWerdhlc, 
or accountable; used with for. Capable of discharging uny 

obligation. „ , . ' . I 

RKSPO NS1BLENESS, s. the state of being obliged or 

qualified to answer. < . 

RESPO NSION, s. [res/KMisio, Lat.] the act of answering: 

RESPONSIVE, a. [responsif, Fr.] answering; making 
answer. Correspondent; suitable. 

RESPO NSORY, a. [responsorius, Lat.] containing answer. 
Substantively, response; responsal. 

REST, s. [rest, Sax. ruste, Belg.] sleep. The Mate of 
death. Cessation from motion, disturbance, or bodily labour. 
A support, on which any thing leans. A place of repose. Re¬ 
mainder, or what remains. 

REST, a. [quod rcstat, Lat.] others; those not included in 
any proposition. 

To REST, v. n. to be asleep or dead. To cease from 
motion, labour, or disturbance. To remain satisfied. To lean 
upon; to be supported, followed by upon. To be left, or re¬ 
main. Actively, to put into a state of repose or quiet. To 
confide in; used with upon. 

RESTATIN'ANT, a. [ restag nans, Lat.] remaining without 
flow or motion. 

To REST.VGNATE, v. n. to stand without flow. 

KESTAGNATION, s. the state of standing without flow, 
course, or motion. 

REST A IJ RATION, s. [from restauro, Lat.] the act of ic 
covering to its former state. 

To RESTEM, e. a. to force back against the current. 

RE'STFUL, a. quiet; being at rest. 

RESTHA'RKOW, s. a plant with butterfly-shaped l.b-s- 
soms. There, are two British species, viz. the corn and 
creeping restharrow; the former is found on barren laud, 
and goes also by the names of catnmock, petty-whin, amt 
ground furze; and the latter on the sea-coast, having red 
or almost white blossoms. Both kinds flower in June and 
July. 

RE STIFF, RESTIVE, or RF. STY, a. [rcstif, I’r.] unwil¬ 
ling to stir, comply, or go forward, generally applied to a Inn? 
Headstrong; stubborn; froward; obstinate. 

RE'STIFNESS, s. unwillingness; frowardness. 

RESTI'NCTION, s. [from restinelus, Lat.] the act of ex¬ 
tinguishing. 

RESTITUTION, s. [ restitutio , Lat.] the art. of restoring 
any thing lost or taken away. The act of recovering a Ibi - 
mer state. 

RE'STLESS, a. unable to sleep. Unquiet. Unsettled. In 
continual motion or action. 

RESTLESSLY, rid. unquietly; without rest. 

RESTLESSNESS, s. a state wherein a person cannot sleep, 
will not cease from action, or is always in mo non. 

RESTO'RABLE, a. what may be restored. 

RESTORATION, s. the same with Jlestauration : which 
see. The return of king Charles II. in 1GC0, by way of emi¬ 
nence, is called the Restoration. 

RESTO RATIVE, a. having the power to recruit any waste, 
or to recruit life. 

RESTO'RATIVE, s. a medicine that has tire power of re¬ 
cruiting the wastes of nature. 

To RESTO'HE, v. a. [restauro, Lat.] to give or bring back 
what is lost, wasted, or taken away. To retrieve from decay. 
To recover passages, in books, from their corruption. 

RESTO'RER, s. one that restores. 

To RESTRAIN, t>. a. [restreindre, Fr.] to withhold or 
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Iceep iiuht Vo hinder? to repress; suppress; keep in awe. To 
eoutine.or limit. • 

It ESTRAI'NABLE, a. capable to be restrained. 

RESTRAI'NEDLY, ad. with restraint. 

RESTRAI'NER, s. one that restrains; one that withholds. 

RESTRAINT, *. [restreint, Fr.] an abridgment of liberty. 
A prohibition; restriction; hinderance; repression. 

To RESTRI'CT, v. a. [from restrictus, Lat.] to limit or 
confine. 

RESTRICTION, s. [restriction, Fr. restrictio, Lat.] con¬ 
finement ; limitation. 

RESTRICTIVE, a. expressing limitation. In Physic, bind¬ 
ing or astringent. 

RESTRICTIVELY, ad. with limitation. 

To RESTRI'NGE, v. a. [ restringo, Lat.] to limit; to confine; 
to astringe. 

RESTRI'NGENT, a. [restringens, Lat. restringent, Fr.] 
possessing a restringing quality ; styptic; astringent. 

RE'STY, n. [see Restiff] obstinate in not complying. 

To RESIIBU MF., v. a. to sublime another time. 

To RESU'LT, v. n. [resulter, Fr. resvlto, Lat.] to fly back. 
To rise as a consequence; to be produced as an effect, or flow 
as a consequence. 

RESU'LT, s. resilience ; the act of flying back. An effect 
flowing from the operation of any particular cause. A conse¬ 
quence or inference from premises. 

RESU'LTANCE, s. [resultancc, Fr.] the act of resulting. 

RESU’MABLE, a. capable of being taken back. 

To RESU’ME, v. a. [resumo, Lat.] to take back what has 
been given or taken away. To take again, used by Dryden 
with again, as, “ resume again," but improperly. To begin 
again any thing suspended, dropped, or given over. 

RESU'MPTION, re-sum-shon, s. [resumptio, Lat. resump¬ 
tion, Fr.] the act of resuming. 

RSSU'MPTIVF., a. [resumphts, I.at.] taken back. Usnl 
substantively in the plural, for medicines that restore decayed 
nature. 

RESUPINATION, s. [from resupino, Lat.] the act Of lying 
on the back. 

RESU'PINE, a. [resupinus, Lat.] lying with the face 
upwards. 

To RESURVE'Y, v. a. to review; to survey again. 

RESURRECTION, s. [resurrection, Fr. rcsurrcctio, Lat.] 
revival after death. The act of rising again after death. 

To RESU'SCITATE, v. a. [resxiscilo, Lat.] to stir tip anew; 
to revive. 

RESUSCITATION, $. [from resusciio, Lat.] the act of 
stirring up anew ; reviving or arising again. 

To RETAIL, t\ a. [retaillcr, Fr.] to divide, or sell in small 
parcels; to sell at second hand. 

RETAI L, s. a sale consisting in small quantities. 

RETAI'LER, s. one who sells by small quantities. 

To RETAI'N, v. a. [rctineo, Lat.] to preserve from loss or 
without discharge. To keep without loss. To keep in pay or 
hire. Neutcrly, to belong to or depend on, used with to. To 
keep or continue. 

RETAI'NER, s. a dependent; adherent; hanger on, for 
subsistence. In Law, a servant who wears a person’s livery, 
but does not dwell in his house. Also the fee given to a 
counsellor to retain his services, and prevent his being 
engaged by the other party in the suit. This is frequently 
given a long while before a trial, or when, perhaps, there is 
only a chance that a trial may be necessary. The act of keep¬ 
ing dependents. 

To RETA'KE, n. a. to take again. 

To RETALIATE, t>. a [re and talio, Lat.] to return in kind, 
or like for like ; to requite; to repay. 


RETALIA TION, s. the net of returning tiled for Hk£. ’ ! 

To RETA’IU), i). a. [rclunlu, l.at. retarder, Fr.] to hinder 
hi inotSoii or swiftness. To delay or pt(l off Neuterly, to 
stay back or delay. • •> 

RETARDATION, s. the net of hindering action in motion. 
Delay. Hiudcrancc. 

RETA RDER, s. obstructor; himlerer. 

To KETCH, v.«. [ hraran, Sax.] to force, or make an'essay 
to force something up from the stomach; to stretch or lengthen; 
to gape or yawn. 

KETCH LESS, a. careless; reckless. 

RETE'CTION, s. [from retains, Lat.] the act of discovering 
to view. 

RETENTION, s. [retention, Fr. relcntio, Lat.j the' act of 
retaining, keeping to, containing, or preserving. In Medicine, 
that state of contraction in the solids which makes them Hold 
fast their contents. Memory, or the art of keeping those 
simple ideas which the mind has received from sensatiou or 
reflection. Limitation or restraint. 

RETE'NTIVK, u. [rctentif, Fr. retenfvs, Lat.] having the 
power of retaining, or preserving in the mind. 

RETE NTIVENESS, s. the quality of ideation. 

RE'TFORD, or Redford, East, a pretty large. Well-built 
town of Nottinghamshire, on die great North roar!, ami on the 
east side of the river bile. The principal trade of this plan: 
is in hops and mult. The canal from the Tn in to Chesterfield 
passes near this place. It is 3D miles X. of Nottiugh.im, ami 

40 N. by W. of London. Market on Saturday. Its 
right of electing two members is now in die P.assitla.v Hun¬ 
dred. Population 2,000. 

RETICENCE, s. [reticence, Fr. retkentia, Lat.] conceal 
ment by silence. 

RETICLE, s. [reticulum, Lat.] a small net. 

RETI CULA, s. in Astronomy, an instrument for measuring 
very nicely the quantity of eclipses. 

RETICULAR, a. [from reticulum, Lat.] having the form of 
a small net. 

RKTl'CULATED, a. [reticulatus, Lat.] made of net-work ; 
formed with meshes. 

RE'TIEOR.M, a. [ntijormis, Lat.] having the foim of a m t. 

RETI'NA, s. one of the inner tunics of the eve. 

RETINUE, s. [rctenue, Fr.] a number attending on a great 
person; a train. Synox. Retinue implies a number of fol¬ 
lowers ; train, the same with order. 

To RETI RE, v. n. [retirrr, Fr.] to go to a place of pi ivacy; 
to withdraw from sight. To retreat from danger. To quit a 
public station, or a company. Actively, to withdraw or take 
away. 

RETIRE, s. a retreat; a place of privacy. Recession ; re¬ 
tirement. Not in use. 

RETIRED, n. secret; private; withdrawn. 

RETl'REDNESS, s- the state of being free from public 
cmplov, or company. Privacy. 

RETl'REMENT, s. die state of one who quits a public 
station, or a populous place. A private abode, or w .y of 
life. 

To RETO'RT, v. a. [from retvrtns, Lat.] to throw back. 
To return an argumce*, censure, or any incivility. To bend 
backwards. 

RETO'RT, s. [rctorte, Fr. retortum, Lat.] a censure or re¬ 
proach returned. In Chemistry, a glass vessel with a curved 
neck, to which the receiver is fitted. 

RETO'RTER, s. one that retorts. 

RETO’RTION, s. the act of retorting. 

To RETO'SS, u. a. to toss Lack. 

To HETOU'CH, t>. a. [retoucher, Fr.] to improve by new 
touches. 

9 K 
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To RETRA'CE, v. ft. [ retracer , Fr.] to trace back. ., 
WRETHA'CT. t). a-[from tetractus, Lat] to recall; to 
recant To take back; to resume; Neuterly, to withdraw 
concession. 

RETRACTATION, *. [retractation, Fr. retmctatid.Xat.] 
recantation; change of opinion. 

RETRA'CTION, s. the act of withdrawing something ad¬ 
vanced, or changing something done; recantation. 

RETRA'XIT, s. an open and voluntary renunciation of a 
suit in court. 

RETREAT, s. [retraite, Fr.] a place of privacy or solitude. 
The act of going back to avoid a superior force. A place of 
security. 

To RETRE'AT, v. n. to go to a private or solitary dwelling. 
To take shelter. To retire from a superior enemy. To quit 
a former place. 

RETREATED, part. a. retired; gone to privacy. 

To RETRK'NCH, v. a. [rettancher, Fr.] to cut off, or pare 
away. To confine or lessen, applied to cxpences. Neuterly, 
to live with less cx pence or pomp. 

RETRENCHMENT, s. [retranchement, Fr.] the act of 
lopping or paring away any thing superfluous, applied to 
writings. The act of lessening, applied to expence. An 
intronchment covered by a parapet. 

To RETRIBUTE, v. a. [ retribuo , Lat] to pay back; to re¬ 
compense* 

RETRIBUTION, s. [retribution, Fr. retribulio, I.at] the 
act of repaying. A return suitable to an action. 

RETRIBUTIVE, RETRI'BUTORY, a. repaying; making 
repayment 

RETRIEVABLE, a. capable of being retrieved. 

To RETRIEVE, v. a. [ retrouver, Fr.] to recover or restore 
after loss, impair, waste, or corruption. To regain, or bring 
back. 

RETR1MENT, s. [ retrimentum, Lat.] dross or dregs. 
RETRO'ACTION, s. [from rctroactus, Lat] the act of 
driving back. 

llETROA'CTlVE, a. having the power to drive back. 

To RETROCEDE, v. n. [retrocedo, Lat] to go back¬ 
wards. 

REIROCE'SSION, s. [from rctrorcssus, Lat.] the act of 
going backwards. 

RETROGRADATION, r. [retrogradation, Fr. from retro 
and i/radior, Lat.] the act of going backward. Retrogradation 
v f the nodes of the moon, is a motion of the nodes of her orbit, 
by which they continually move from east to west, or from 
Aries to Pisces, &c. making a complete revolution in 18 com¬ 
mon years, 228d. 4h. 52m. 52s. according to the equinoxes. 
Retrogradation of the sun, is a motion by which in some situa¬ 
tions in the torrid zone lie seems to move backward, or from 
west to cast. 

RETROGRADE, a. f retrograde , Fr. from retro, back¬ 
ward, and gratlior, to go, Lat.] going backward. Contrary or 
opposite. In Astronomy, the planets are said to he retrograde, 
when, by their motion in the Zodiac, they move backward, or 
contrary to the order of the signs; as from the 29“ of Pisces 
to the 28° of the same sign ; but this retrogradation is only 
apparent, and occasioned by the observer's eye being placed 
on the earth ; for to an eye at the sun, the real centre of the 
planetary motions, they will appear always direct, and never 
either stationary or retrograde.- 
To RETROGRADE, v. a . [retro and gradior, Lat.] to go 
backwards. 

RETROGRESSION, s. [ retro and gressns, Lat.] the act of 
going backward. 

RETROSPECT, s. [from rttro and specio , I.at.] a look cast 
on tilings behind The consideration of tilings past. 


RETROSPECTION, s. the act or facility of considering 
tilings past. 

RETROSPECTIVE, a. looking backward. , 

To RETU'ND, t>. a. [retundo, Lat] to blunt; to obtiind ; to 
turn the edge. 

To RETU RN, v. n. [rctourner, Fr.] to come back to the 
same place or state. To go or come back. To make an¬ 
swer, retort, or reply. Actively, to repay, requite ; give or 
send back. To give account of. To transmit Synon. 
we are said to return what has been lent or given tb ud ; to 
surrender what we have in pledge or charge ; to restate what 
we have taken or stolen. 

RETU'RN, s. the act of coming back ; retrogression revo¬ 
lution; vicissitude; repayment of money; profit; remittance ; 
retribution; requital. Returns, or days in back, ure certain 
days in each term, appointed for the return of writs, &c. In 
Building, it is a side or part that falls away, front the foreside 
of any straight work. 

RETURNABLE, a. allowed to be reported back. A law 
term. 

RETU'RNER, s. one who pays or remits money. 

REVE, s. the bailiff of a franchise. See Rkeve. 

To REVE'AL, v. a. [revelo, Lat. rtveler, Fr.] to discover, to 
show, to disclose, to lay open. To impart something from 
heaven. 

IiEVEALER, s. one that shows or makes known; one tha 
discovers to view j a discoverer. 

REVEl'LLE, s. [Fr.] the beat of a drum in the morning, U 
summon the soldiers. 

RE' VEL, an opulent and well-fortified city of Russia, capital 
of the government of Revelskoi, formerly one of the Hans 
Towns. ’Hie harbour is spacious and convenient, and a part 
of the Russian fleet is usually stationed in it. It is a place of 
considerable trade, and much frequented by English and Dutch 
merchants. It is seated on the Gulf of Finland, partly on a 
mountain, 100 miles N. of Riga, and 220 W. S. \V. of Peters¬ 
burg. Lat. 59. 2(>. N. Ion. 24. 11. E. 

To REVEL, v. n. [derived by Skinner from reveiller, Fr. 
to awake; by Mr. Lye from raveel.cn, Belg. to rove loosely 
about] to feast with loose and clamorous mirth. 

REVEL, s. a public rejoicing time ; or a feast with loose 
and noise jollity. 

To REVEL, v. .7. [revello, Lat.] to retract; to draw back. 
REVELATION, s. [revelation, Fr. revclatio, Lat.] disco¬ 
very ; particularly applied to the discovery of sacred truths 
from heaven. The Apocalypse of St. John, containing a pro¬ 
phetic view of the slate of the church under the gospel. 
REVELLER, s. one who feasts with noisy jollity. 
REVEL-ROUT, s. a mob; an unlawful assembly ; rabble. 
REVELRY, s. loose noisy mirth. 

To REVENGE, v. a. [revancher, Fr.] to return an injury. 
To punish for injuries. 

REVENGE, s. satisfaction for an injury. Synon. 
Revenge is an act of passion : vengeance, ot justice; injuries 
are revenged, crimes are avenged. The first of these proceeds 
from human imbecility, the latter is properly the prerogative 
of God. 

REVENGEFUL, a. addicted to return injuries; vindictive. 
REVENGEFULLY, ad. vindictively. 

REVE NGELF.SS, a. without revenge. 

REVE NGER, s. one who punishes crimes; one who resents 
injuries. 

REVENUE, s. [sometimes accented on the second syllable, 
from revenn, Fr.] income; or the annual profits of lands or 
other funds. 

To REVERB, v. a. [reverbera, Lat.] to strike against; to 
reverberate. Not in use. 
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REVfi'RBERANT, a. [reverberatu, tat.] resounding; beat* 
ing back. > 

To REVERBERATE, v. a. [reverbero , Lat. riverberer, Fr.] 
to beat back. In Chemistry, to beat in a furnace, where the 
flame, is beat from the top back on lire bottom. Neuterly, to 
beat back; to resound. 

REVERBERATION, *. [reverberation, Fr.] the act of 
beating, or driving back. 

REVERBERATORY, a. [raierbiratoire, Fr.] beaten or 
driven back. In Chemistry, used substantively for a furnace 
closely stopped at the top, so as to return the flame upon the 
matter placed near the bottom. 

To REVE'RE, ». a. [remrer, Fr. revereor, Lat.] to regard 
with awe. To pay submissive respect. To venerate. 

RE'VRRENCE, s. [reverence, Fr. reverentia, Lat] awful 
regard. An act of obeisance. Title of the clergy. 

To RE'VERENCE, v. a. to look on as an object of respect 
and awful regard. 

REVERENCER, s. one who regards with reverence. 

REVEREND, a. [reverend, Fr. reverendus, Lat] venerable; 
deserving awe and respect on account of years and station. 
A title applied to the clergy, among whom an archbishop is 
styled most reverend; a bishop riyhl reverend; and a private 
clergyman reverend. 

REVERENT, a. [reverem, Lat.] humble; expressing awful 
regard or veneration. 

REVERENTIAL, a. [ reverential, Fr.] expressing reverence; 
proceeding from awe and veneration. 

REVERE NTIALLY, ad. with reverence. 

REVERENTLY, ad. respectfully; with awe. 

RF.VERER, s. one who Venerates; one who reveres. 

REVERIE' or RE'VERY, s. [reverie, Fr.) a state wherein 
ideas float in the mind without any reflection or regard of the 
understanding. Loose musing; irregular thought. Delirium; 
distraction. 

REVERSAL, s. the act of changing a sentence. 

To REVERSE, v. a. [reverto, Lat.) to turn upside down. 
To overturn; to subvert. To turn back. To contradict or 
repeal. To put one thing in the place of another. Neuterlv, 
to return. 

REVERSE, s. change. A contrary or opposite. That side 
of a coin on which the head is not impressed. 

REVERSIBLE, a. [reversible, Fr.] capable of being re¬ 
versed. 

REVERSION, s. [reversion, Fr.] the stale of being to enjoy 
after the death of the present possessor. Succession, or right 
of succession. Reversion of series, in Algebra, is the finding 
the value of the root, or unknown quantity, whose powers 
enter the term of an infinite series, by means of another in¬ 
finite series, in which it is not contained. 

REVERSIONARY, a. consisting in reversion; to be en¬ 
joyed after the death of another. 

To REVERT, v. a. [reverto, Lat.] to change; to turn to 
the contrary. To reverberate, or beat back. Neutcrly, to 
return or fail back. 

Rli'VERY, s. loose musing. Sec Revkiur. 

To REVE'ST, v. a. [revestio, l.at.] to clothe again. To 
reinvest; to vest again in possession or office. 

REVE'STIARY, s. [revestiaire, Fr.] a place where dresses 
are reposited. 

REVTCTION, s. [from revictum , Lat] return to life. 

To REVICTIJAL, t>. a. to stock with victuals again. 

To REVIEW, v. a. to look back. To consider any thing 
past, or examine a second time. To see again. 

REVIE'W, s. second examination. The act of surveying 
an army, when performing its exercise. 

To REVl'LE, v. a. to reproach; to treat with contumely. 


REVI'tB, reproach; contumely; exprobation. Nol in 
use, “.Without revile reply’d." Milton. 

REVELER, s. one who reviles. 

REVl'SAL, s. a second examination or review. 

To REVISE, v. a. [from revisits, Lat.] to review; to exa¬ 
mine or look over a second time. 

REVl'SE, s. a second perusal or examination. Among 
Printers, a second proof of a sheet after it is corrected. 

REVI'SER, s. [revisenr, Fr.] an examiner; a superin¬ 
tendent. 

RE'VISION, s. [revision, Fr.] review. 

To REVI'SIT, v. a. [revisito, I.at.] to visit again. 

REVI'VAL, s. the act of restoring from a state of languor, 
oblivion, or obscurity. 

To REVI'VE, v. n. [revivo, Lat.] to return to life. To re¬ 
cover from a state ol obscurity, oblivion, or languor. Actively, 
to bring to life again. To raise from languor, insensibility, or 
oblivion. To bring back to the memory. To quicken. In 
Chemistry, to recover from a mixed state. 

llEVI'VER, i. that which invigorates or revives. 

To REVIVI'FICATE, t. «. [revinfer, Fr. re and vivifeo, 
Lat.] to recall to life. 

REVIVIFICATION, s. the act of recalling to life. 

REVIVI'SCENCY, s. [from revirisco, Lat.] renewal of life. 

REU'NION, s. [reunion, Fr.] return to a state of juncture, 
concord, or cohesion. 

To REUNITE, v. a. to join any thing separated. To re¬ 
concile. Nruteily, to join or cohere again. 

RK'VOCABI.K, a. [revocable, Fr. nvocabilis, Lat.] that 
may be recalled or repealed. 

KE’VOCABLENESS, s. the quality of being revocable. 

To RE'VOCATE, v. a. [more, Lat.J to recall; to call 
back. 

REVOCATION, s. [revocation, l-’r. reentutio, Lat.] act of 
recalling; state of being recalled; repeal; reversal. 

To RKVO'KE, v. a. [rcrorjnrr, Fr. raoro, l.at.j to repeal, 
or reverse ; to check; to rlr.ov back. 

To REVO'LT, v. n. [revolt/r, Fi.] *o fall off from one to 
another, including the idea of s'.null iiu: bad or rebellious. 

REVO'LT, s. [revol/e, Fr.] chance of sides; gross depar¬ 
ture from duty; desirtron. 

RKVO'LTF.D, part. a. having swerved from duty. 

REVO'LTEK, s. one who eh mets sides; a deserter. 

To REVO'LVE, t'. n. [rn-olr-;, Lai.] to roll in a circle; 
to perform a course in a circle. In Law, to t ill in a regular 
course of changing possessors. Actively, to roll any thing 
round. To consider or meditate upon. 

REVOLUTION, s. [rivolution, Fr. rerolutio, Lat.] the 
course of any thing which returns to the point from whence 
it sets out. A space measured by any body revolving in an 
orbit. A change of government, applied particularly to tha* 
by which king William and queen Mary acceded to the crow' 
of England. Since 1789, revolutions of governments and 
ancient establishments have taken place in France, Holland, 
Italy, Swisserland, Germany, &e. 

REVOLUTIONIST, s. an undistinguished promoter of re¬ 
volutions in government. Burke. 

REVU'LSION, s. j revulsio, Lat.] the act of drawing hu¬ 
mours from out- part of the body to anotiier. 

REVU'LSIVF., «. having the power ol’revulsion. 

To HF.WA’RD, (the u in this word and its derivatives is 
pron. broad, like an: as, riwaurd,. rcwuurder, See.) v. a. [de- 
rived by Skinner from re and award] to give in return; to 
repay; to recompense for good 

REWARD, s. some benefit conferred on a person fm 
doing well. 

REWA'RDABlE, a. worthy of reward. 
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’ RE WARDER, t. one that rewards; one that rtfottfKtfkfes. 

IlHA'BDOMANCY, t. tfa/Mopavrla, from jfitoot and 
pavnc, Gr.] divination by a wand. 

RHA'PSODIST, t. [jJaifyiJoc, Gr.] one who writes without 
regular dependence of one part upon another. 

RHA'PSODY, (the A after the r, as formerly observed, 
» mute in this and all the following words; as, reutn, ryme 
&c.) s. [ftoipyflfa, from paimr and p%), Gr.] any composition 
consisting of parts made without necessary dependence or 
mutual connection. 

RHA YADERGO'WY, a town of Radnorshire, in South 
Wales, on the Wyre, 19 miles W. of Radnor, and 181 
W. N. W. of London. Market on Wed. Population 4440. 

II HE'IN BERRY, s. a plant, called also buckthorn. 

RHETORIC, s. [»; fir)rofiu:>), Gr.] the art of speaking with 
elegance, so :is to rouse or persuade. Oratory. 

RHETO KICAL, a. [ rlietoricns, Lat. pyropiKoi, Gr.] figu¬ 
rative ; oratorial; belonging to rhetoric. 

IIHETO'RICALI.Y, ad. like an orator: figuratively, with 
intent to move the passions. 

To RIIETO'RICATE, r. n. [rAeltfrieor, Lat.] to play the 
orator by making use of figurative expressions, and addressing 
the passions. 

RHETORI'CIAN, s. [rhctoricien, Fr.] one who teaches the 
science of rhetoric. 

RHEUM, s. IfHv/ia, from plot, to flow, Gr. rheume, Fr.] a 
thin watery matter oozing through the glands, particularly near 
the mouth. 

RHEUMATIC, a. ll'rii/iririnr, Or.] proceeding from rheum; 
belonging to the rheumatism. 

RHEUMATISM, s. [ptvpanafibi, from oivftarlih >, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a pain sometimes moveable, and sometimes fixed 
on the muscular part of the body, resembling the gout. 

ltf lEFJ'MY, a. full of sharp moisture. 

RHINE, a large river of Europe, which rises in the coun- 
tiy of the Orisons. After crossing part of Germany, and the 
Netherlands, it divides into two branches, one of which loses 
itself in the sands, and the other falls into- the Merwe, 5 miles 
N. W. of i)ort. 

RHINOCEROS, s. [pmiirrpoc, from die, the nose, and 
Wpfie, a horn, Gr.] a beast covered with thick scales, and 
having a horn growing out near its nose. 

RHODE I SLA ND, one of the United States of North 
America, bounded on the N. and E by Massaehusets, on the 
S. by the Atlantic, and on the W. by Connecticut. These 
limits comprehend what has generally been called Rhode 
hland and Providence Plantations. It is as healthful as any 
part of North America. Providence and Newport are the 
chief towns. Inhabitants, 97,210. 

RHODES, an island of the Mediterranean Sea, about 
/ n» miles long, and 16 broad. The air is good, and the soil 
fertile, but not well cultivated. It is supposed by some 
that this island was peopled by Dadanim or Rodanitn, the 
grandson of .laphet; but others are of opinion, that it was 
peopled by the posterity of Sliein, who dwelt on the adja¬ 
cent continent, and that it received its name from the vast 
quantity of roses which grew on it. Its principal town, of 
the same name, is still a place of note. This island was 
famed for the Colossus, or image of Apollo, which was fixed 
at the mouth of the harbour of Rhodes: it was 70 cubits 
high, and its parts in propoiuon, few men being able to 
grasp its thumb. It was begun by Charles of Lindus, and 
was finished by Laches; it cost about .100 talents, and con¬ 
tained about 720,000 pounds weight, of brass. This famous 
statue was erected about Anno Mundi 3716; and after 
standing 60 years, was thrown down by an earthquake. 
About 894 years after, Mauvias, the 6th caliph of the Sa¬ 


racens, sold it to a Jew, who loaded 900 catafck therewith, 
this in Wd has been under the dominion of several master*. 
The Apostle Pad touched at this place as he wtttt to Jeru¬ 
salem, ilnno Domini 60. The present inhabitants are 
generally Greeks, who are very poor, ia number about 
20,000. The town of Rhodes is situated in lat. 95. 24. N. 
Ion. 28. 25. E. 

RHO'MBIC, a. shaped hke a rhombus. 

RHOMEOI'DAL, o. approaching in shape to a rhombus. 
RHOMBOI'DES, s. \}op(iotih)c, from fkSp/Joc, and tltoe, 
Gr.] a quadrangular figure, having its opposite sides and op 
posite angles equal. In Natural History, a kind of mussel 
fish; a turbot fish. In Surgery, a pair of muscles of the 
shoulder-blade, so called from their figure. 

RHO'MBUS, or RHOMB, s. [rhomhe, Fr. pdp/3o e , Gr.] in 
Geometry, a quadrangular figure, having two opposite angles 
acute, and two obtuse. 

RHONE, one of the largest rivers in France, which, 
rising among the Alps in Swisserland, passes through the 
lake of Geneva, visits that city, and then runs S. \V. to 
Lyons; where, joining the Saone, it continues its course due 
S. passing by Orange, Valence, Viviers, Avignon, and Arles, 
and fulls into the Mediterranean a little above Marseilles, by 
several mouths. 

RIIU'BARB, s. [rbabarbara, Lat.] a medicinal purgative 
root, possessing the double virtue of a cathartic and astringent; 
it readily evacuates, particularly the bilious humours, and 
afterwards greatly astringes and strengthens 

RHUMB, s. [rutnb de vent, Fr.] in Navigation, is a vertical 
circle of any given place, or the intersection of such a circle 
with the horizon ; in which last sense rhumb is the same with 
the point of the compass. 

RHYME, s. [fivdftui;, Gr. rhytlime, Fr.] an harmonious suc¬ 
cession of sounds. The consonance of verses, wherein the 
last syllable of one line has the same sound as that of another. 
Figuratively, poetry; a poem. Rhyme or reason is a pro¬ 
verbial expression lor number or sense. 

To R11V M K, v. n. to have the same sound. To make verses. 
RHYMER, or lHIY'MSTER, s. one who makes rhymes; 
a versifier. 

RHYTHM, [puB/ioc, Gr.] in Music, is used to signify a 
certain number of pulses in any given lime. 

RHYTHMICAL, a. [fivOptwe, Gr.] harmonical; having 
proportion of one sound to another. 

RI'AL, or RY'AL, a Spanish silver coin, equal to about six¬ 
pence three farthings sterling. 

RIB, s. [ribbe, Sax.] an arched bone, sustaining the inside 
of tho thorax. Any piece of timber or other matter used to 
strengthen the side of a sh : p. Any prominence running in 
lines; “ the rib of a leaf." 

Rl'BALI), s. [ribauld, Fr.] a loose, rough, brutish person. 

RI BALDRY, s. [ribaudie, Fr.] mean, lewd, brutal language. 
Rl'BAND, s. [rubandc, ruban, Fr.] a fillet, or narrow slip 
of silk worn for ornament. 

RI'BBED, a. having ribs. 

RIBBLE, a river which rises in the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, and, crossing Lancashire, falls into the Irish sea below 
Preston. It abounds with salmon, and various other fish. 
Rl'BBON, s. See Riband. 

To RI'BROAST, v. n. to beat soundly. A burlesque word. 
RIG, a. [Sax.] powerful, rich, or valiant. 

RICE, s. [oryza, Lat.] an esculent grain cultivated in the 
Indies, of an oval figure, covered with a husk like barley. 

RICH, a. [riche, Fr. rica. Sax.] abounding in money, land*, 
or other possessions, applied to persons. Splendid, valuable, 
sumptuous, applied to dress. Having any quality in great 
quantities, or to a great degree. Fertile, applied to soil 
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f pftxp i mouth m France, after his father Henry II. e < 
lO.felj ijftfclM #^ittid qf die deposition of the. people of 
Jfriffipjfcynfi./Htfwuld.be attempted then to hi* 
prejudicfji thoug^i in Jus father’! life-time he haa* pr nre- 
fohafd tobavg, | 09 >e fear, and jealouiies on aeoouht « hie 
brother, prince John. The first thing he did.was to have 
an interview with Philip; when he thanked him for his late 
protection, |P»4 didhbmage to him for his French provinces. 
OptheSOth of* July 1189, he received the ducal orown of 
hfpbniuidy .at Roau, and was girt with the. ducal sword, ac¬ 
cording fo the custom of investiture. The first order he sent 
to England, where he was obeyed as if he had been already 
crowned, was to set his mother queen Eleanor at liberty, 
who bad been 16 years in confinement. He also entrusted 
her with the administration during his absence, and empow¬ 
ered her to release what prisoners she pleased; she was too 
sensibly affected with her long confinement, not to exercise 
with pleasure this power given her by her son; who having 
settled bis affairs in France, came to London, and waa 
crowned by Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, on Sept. 3. 
1189. The ceremony was disturbed by the massacre of some 
Jews, who pressing to see the solemnity, the people fell 
furiously upon them, and killed several of them. But the 
king having caused a strict inquiry to be made, some of the 
ringleaders in this barbarous action were deservedly put to 
death. It must be observed that ever since the taking df 
Jerusalem by the Saracens, the people breathed nothing but 
revenge against the enemies of Christ: and this made them 
take this opportunity of fulling upon the poor Jews, though 
they had no hand in that revolution in Palestine. Their not 
being Christians was enough : and the cruel example of the 
Londoners was followed by several other great towns, espe¬ 
cially at York, where 600 Jews, besides women and chil¬ 
dren, having fled into the castle to avoid the fury of the 
rabble, the high-sheriff required them to deliver it up; and 
upon their remsal, the people drew up in a body, and at¬ 
tacked the castle. The Jews offered a great sum of money 
to go off with their lives, but, notwithstanding, the people 
would give them no quarter. And so, rather than fall into 
the hands of the uncircumeised Christians, every master of 
a family cut his wife and children’s throats first, then dis¬ 
patched his servants, and ended with the slaughter of him¬ 
self. A new crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem from 
tne Infidels, had been resolved between Philip of France 
and king Henry, in which Richard was to bear a part; but 
their private quarrels had put a slop to the undertaking. 
And now Philip and Richard being at perfect amity, they 
resumed the design according to both their vows. King 
Richard’s thoughts were wholly taken up with this affair 
from his very accession ; whether for the sake of glory or 
religion, let the reader judge. As he designed to make as 
great a figure as possible in this expedition, it was necessary 
lie should carry with him a numerous army; to maintain 
which, he stuck at no methods to raise money. Besides the 
late king’s treasure, amounting to above 100,000 marks, 
which he wholly applied this way, he sold almost all the 
crown lands, of which the bishops and abbots were the chief 
purchasers. For 10,000 marks he delivered up Berwick 
and Roxborough to the king of Scotland, and discharged 
him and his successors from the homage his father had im¬ 
posed. When complaints were made to him of these mea¬ 
sures, he said, he would sell London itself, could he find a 
chapman able to purchase it. He got -a power from the pope 
to dispense with those who repented of their vow, as having 
too hastily engaged in the crusade; and as there were many 
of this sort, he raised great sums by this means. He also 


exfortefompney firoiq the richest of his subjects, by borrow¬ 
ing of those aga|nst whom he could have no handle, and 
laying such as had any ways made themselves obnoxious 
under a necessity of saving themselves harmless by making 
him presents. Whilst he was by these and other methods 
heaping up money, foe clergy did all they could to procure 
him soldiers, and foe army soon became very numerous. 
Having made these extraordinary preparations for his voy¬ 
age, he gave the regency, during his absence, to Long- 
champ, his high chancellor, who was also bishop of Ely, and 
the pope’s legate, joining with him the bishop of Durham. 
As to his brother prince John, he would not let him have 
any share in the government, for fear of giving him an op¬ 
portunity to act against him: but, to make him easy, he in¬ 
vested him with the earldom of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster; and gave him in mar¬ 
riage Avisa, heiress of the house of Gloucester, his second 
cousin. All things being settled, king Richard passed over 
into France about the beginning of the year 1190, and the 
two armies of France and England, making together above 
100,000 men, joined at VczeTai towards the end of June, 
according to agreement. The two monarchs marched toge¬ 
ther as far as Lyons, where parting, Philip proceeded for 
Genoa, and Richard for Marseilles, to meet his fleet; both 
being to join again at Messina in Sicily, the general rendez¬ 
vous of the Croises. Philip soon arrived there ; but Richard 
(whose fleet had been separated by a storm, and were some 
time before they joined again,) not till towards the end of 
September. Here a quarrel soon arose between Richard 
ana Tancred king of Sicily, who having detained the queen 
dowager, Richard's sister, in prison, set her at lila rtv on his 
arrival, and sent her to him. But Richard, not satisfied with 
this, demanded the dower assigned her by William 11. Iier 
husband. Tancred being very backward to comply with 
this demand, Richard seized on a castle and monastery near 
Messina, and Tancred in return ordered mailers so, that this 
inhabitants of Messina, taking the advantage of some dis¬ 
order there, expelled the English out of their city. Richard, 
enraged at this, attacked the city with such liirv, that he 
became master of it the first assault. Upon this, Tancred 
thought fit to satisfy all Richard’s demands, and a treaty w as 
concluded between them. But as nothing but force had 
brought Tancred to comply, he now endeavoured to sow 
dissension between Richard and Philip. The latter had al- 
• ready looked with a jealous eye on Richard's visible supe¬ 
riority, and was of himself but too much disposed to fall out 
with him. Both sides being exasperated, Philip peremp¬ 
torily demanded of Richard to consummate his marriage with 
the princess Alice, his sister; and Richard as peremptorily 
refused it, saying, he could not marry a princess, by whom 
the king his lather had had a son, ottering to prove it jy wit¬ 
nesses ; and though this point, being of so tender a nature, 
was ilropt, yet this and some other disputes had so exaspe¬ 
rated their minds, that they were never more friends. How¬ 
ever, this did not hinder them from pursuing their voyage. 
Philip set sail first, about the end of March, 1191, ltiehavd 
staying for the arrival of Eleanor, his mother, who was bring¬ 
ing along with her 'lerenguella of Navarre, whom he had 
espoused. They soon arrived, and Eleanor returning home, 
leaving Berenguella with the queen dowager of Sicily, king 
Richard put to sea with a gallant fleet, about a fortnight after 
Philip’s departure, taking the two princesses along with him. 
This fleet met witli a violent storm between Cyprus and 
Rhodes, which drove part of them on the const of Cyprus : 
where Isaac, king of the isntud, a prince of a very bad 
character, imprisoned the English that had escaped the ship¬ 
wreck, and seized their effects. King Richard, provoked at 
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this barbarity, as soon as the scattered fleet was joined, 
landed his men, and attacked Isaac so furiously, that he was 
forced to abandon the shore. The king of England pursu¬ 
ing this advantage, with ease made himself master of the 
city of Lemisso; and soon after Isaac and his only daughter 
were made prisoners. He entreated king Richard not to 
put him iu irons; who granted his request so far, that instead 
of iron, he ordered him to be bound with silver fetters. The 
conquest of the whole island soon followed, which Richard 
gave some time after to Guy of Lusignan, the last king of 
Jerusalem, whose family enjoyed it near ‘200 years. Before 
Richard left Cyprus, he consummated his marriage with the 
princess Berenguclla. Whilst the king was making himself 
famous by these great actions abroad, Longchaiup, the re¬ 
gent, abused hi< power at home to such a degree, that his 
colleague, the bishop of Durham, and the six counsellors the 
king had appointed to assist them, complained to prince John, 
aud got him to join with them iu order to depose him; which 
they efi'ected, and conferred the regency on the archbishop 
of Roan, till the king’s pleasure should be known. John 
was glad of this opportunity of having a hand in the admi¬ 
nistration, and improved it so as to make a strong party for 
the crown, in case his brother died during his expedition, in 
prejudice of his nephew Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son to 
his elder brother Geoffrey. To return to the a flairs of Pa¬ 
lestine: Aeon, or Ptoleinais, had been besieged by some 
Christian princes a whole year. When Philip of France 
arrived, ho continued the siege, but with little success. 
King Richard arrived afterwards, and carried it on so vigo¬ 
rously, that, in spite of all the attempts of the sultan Sala- 
din to raise it, the city at length surrendered upon articles, 
July 12, 1191. And now the Christian army expected to 
march towards Jerusalem; but the dissension between the 
two kings, which broke out afresh, occasioned chiefly by 
Philip's envying Richard's glory, and the superiority he had 
obtained by the number and good condition of his troops, 
and his personal valour, proved an obstacle to the design. 
Philip finding himself very weak after a violent fit of sick¬ 
ness, and being impatient to go and take possession of Ar¬ 
tois, which was fallen to him by the death of the carl of 
Flanders, quitted Palestine, and returned home, leaving 
10,000 of hia men under the command of the duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. Soon after his departure, Richard and Suladin ex¬ 
hibited a spectacle of horror, by putting the prisoners to 
death each had in his power, which were some thousands. 
This was occasioned by Saladin’s refusing to perform the ar¬ 
ticles of the surrender of Aeon, upon which Richard is 
thought to have begun with beheading the Turkish pri¬ 
soners, and Saladin, by way of reprisal, did the same by his 
Christian captives. After this, Richard resolved to besiege 
Ascubu; and as he was marching towards it with that design, 
Saladin posted himself advantageously in the way, with an 
army of 300,000 men. Here a great battle ensued, which 
was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard attacked the Sara¬ 
cens, so much superior to him in number, with such un¬ 
daunted valour and resolution, that he in the end entirely 
defeated them, leaving 40,000 dead on the field of battle. 
After which he repaired the maritime cities of Ascalon, 
Joppa, and Cesarea, which Saladin had abandoned, after 
havincr demolished their walls. Then he marched lownrds 
Jerusalem, and in his way took the great Babylon caravan, 
consisting of 3000 loaded camels, and 4000 horses or mules, 
and guarded by 10,000 horse. By this capture he made 
himself master of an inestimable booty. After which lie 
continued his inarch towards Jerusalem, and from a hill had 
a prospect of the city; but want of forage obliged .him to 
put ofl the siege. In the mean time, the duke of Austria, 


with the Germans, and the duke of Burgundy, with the 
French, deserted him, and the Italian troops under the mar¬ 
quis of Montserrat refused to serve any longer. These 
things, together with the diminishing of his own troops by 
sickness and battles, the fear of Philip’s attacking his domi¬ 
nions in his absence, and the news of what his brother John 
was doing in England, made Richard resolve to return 
home. But before his departure he caused Henry, earl of 
Champaign, to be elected general of the forces that were to 
be left behind in Palestine, and concluded a truce with S»- 
ludiu for three years. Thus ended the famous crusado, 
which drained England and France of men and money, and 
after all proved of but very little advantage to the eastern 
Christians. Richard embarked for England towards the end 
of the year 1192, and meeting with a storm, was forced on 
the coast of Istria, and from thence between Aquiltia aud 
Venice. Whether by mistake, or otherwise, he entered the 
territories of the duke of Austria, whom be had ailronted at 
the siege of Aeon, and took the road to Vienna. Though 
he travelled in the disguise of a pilgrim, as did also his at¬ 
tendants, he was however at last accidentally discovered to 
the duke of Austria, and seised at a village near Vienna. 
The emperor Henry VI. demanded this royal prisoner of the 
duke, who delivered him up, upon assurance given him that 
be should have a good share m his ransom. The news of 
the king’s imprisonment quickly reached England, and 
caused the greatest consternation among his friends, whilst 
prince John took this opportunity to endeavour to wrest the 
crown from his brother, but was prevented by the diligence 
of the queen his mother, and the barons, who preserved 
their fidelity to their imprisoned sovereign. Finding he could 
not make a sufficient party in England, he went over to Nor¬ 
mandy, and failing also in his attempts there, he applied to 
the king of France, and made a treaty with him. Philip, 
glad of any pretence to embroil Richard’s affairs, resolved 
to seize on the provinces he held in France. lie made him¬ 
self master of Gisors, F.ureux, and the country of Vexiu, and 
laid siege to Roan; but he failed in this last attempt, being 
repulsed with great loss, and forced to abandon the siege. 
In the mean while queen Eleanor left no stone unturned to 
procure the liberty of the king her son, whilst Philip and 
John did all they could to prevail with the emperor to keep 
him still a prisoner. Eleanor at last had her desire, chiefly 
by means of llie German princes, who vigorously espoused 
the cause of the unfortunate king before the emperor; and 
so Richard was set at liberty upon paying down 100,000 
marks of pure silver, which the queen his mother raised iu 
England for that purpose, and giving hostages for the pay¬ 
ment of 50,000 more. The king was no sooner released, 
but he set out with all speed for the Low Countries, and em¬ 
barking at Antwerp, arrived at Sandwich on the 20th of 
March, 1194, after having been absent from England four 
years, of which be had been fifteen months a prisoner. 
Richard was received with great demonstrations of joy by 
bis subjects: but be did not make any long stay iu England ; 
for, having reduced the few castles that were still in the 
hands of John's adherents, and causing himself to be crowned 
a second time, he passed over into France with a consider 
able army, to be revenged on Philip for his late insults, and 
for encouraging the rebellion of his brother John. At the 
instance of his mother, he was reconciled to prince John at 
Iloan, upon his making his submission; but a war com¬ 
menced between the two kings, the particulars of which 
are but of small moment, neither of them gaining much ad¬ 
vantage over the other. Whilst Richard was in France, a 
great sedition was raised in London, by one William Fitz- 
Osburn, commonly called Longbeard, on account of a tax 
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which he alleged would fall wholly on the poor; with whom 
he had gained great credit by affecting always to appear an 
advocate for theiy. The tumult could not be appeased with¬ 
out the citizens taking to arms. In the end Longbeard was 
taken and hanged, with nine of his accomplices. The lower 
class of people, when he was dead, began to revere a man 
that they had not spirit to relieve. They stole his gibbet, 
und paid it a veneration like that offered to the wood of the 
cross. The turf on which it stood was carried away, and 
kept as a preservative from sickness and misfortune; and 
had not the clergy withstood the torrent of popular super¬ 
stition, his memory might have received honours similar to 
those paid at the shrine* of St. Thomas of Canterbury. About 
this time lived the famous Robin Hood, and his associate 
Little John, who with their gang are said to have infested 
Yorkshire with their robberies. Some say he was of noble 
descent, and was reduced to these courses by his riot and 
extravagance. He never hurt any person, robbed only die 
rich, and spared the poor. A proclamation being issued 
against him, he fell sick at the nunnery of Berkeley, and 
desiring to be let blood, was betrayed, and bled to death. 
Richard, after the truce lie had made with France, might 
have enjoyed some repose after his many fatigues, if his 
avarice had not put him upon an action which occasioned 
his death. A gentleman of Limosin, which was held of the 
duchy of Guienne, having found a treasure that tiad been hid 
for some ages in his grounds, Richard pretended it belonged 
to him as sovereign of the country. The gentleman would 
have given him a part; but finding the king was resolved to 
have the whole, he applied for protection to Vidomer, vis¬ 
count of Limoges, who sheltered him in the castle of Chaluz. 
Richard marched into the Limosin, to lay siege to the castle. 
But as he was taking a turn round in order to view it, one 
Bertram, an archer, let fly an arrow at him from the walls, 
which shot him in the shoulder close to his neck. The 
wound, under the management of an unskilful surgeon, gan¬ 
grened, so that he died of it eleven days after he received it, 
viz. on the 6th of April, 1199. The castle being taken be¬ 
fore he died, and the person who shot him brought before 
him, he asked why he did it. The man boldly replied, it 
was to revenge the death of his father and brother, whom the 
king had slain, and that he was glad he had rid the world of 
one who had (lone so much mischief. The dying king for¬ 
gave him, and ordered him his liberty, with a present of 100 
shillings. But as soon as the king was dead, Marehal, ge¬ 
neral of the Flemings, caused the miserable man to be flayed 
alive. Thus fell king Richard, in the 10th year of his reign, 
and 48th of his age. Before he died he made his will, leav¬ 
ing his kingdom and his other dominions to his brother John, 
and ordered his body to be buried at Fonteverard, at the feet, 
of the king his father, to testify his grief for his undiitiful 
behaviour towards him. He left only a natural son, whose 
name was Philip, to whom lie gave the lordship of Cognac, 
in the duchy of Guienne. lie was certainly a prince of an 
intrepid and dauntless spirit, of unquestionable valour and 
courage, whence lie was surnamed Crenr de Lion, or Lion’s 
Heart. If those who have written his life have not misre¬ 
presented him, pride, avarice, and lust, were his reigning 
vices. It is said, that a certain priest once took the freedom 
to admonish him to put off those ill qualities, which were 
usually called his three daughters. The king told him he 
had been thinking to do so, and would give the first to the 
Templers, the second to the Monks, and the third to the Bi¬ 
shops. He imposed exorbitant taxes on his subjects, and 
extorted large sums from them by unjustifiable methods. 
During his whole reign, he never was above eight months 
in England, which doubtless was unhappy under his govern¬ 


ment. Richard was the first king of England who bore three 
lions passant iu bis arms. He ordered that weights and mea¬ 
sures should be the same all over the kingdom. It was during 
the crusades, that the custom of wearing coats of arms was 
introduced into Europe. The knights, cased up in armour, 
had no way to make themselves known and distinguished in 
battle, but by the devices on their shields; and these were gra¬ 
dually adopted by their posterity and families, who were proud 
of the pious and military enterprises of their ancestors. King 
Richard was a passionate lover of poetry ; and there even re¬ 
main some poetical works of his composition, hi his reign 
the city of London began to assume a new form with respec t 
to its government, to have a mayor, and to be divided into 
several corporations or societies, now termed companies. 
Henry Fitz-Alwin was the first mayor, who continued iu that 
office 24 years. 

RICHARD II. Upon the death of Edward 111. his 
grandson Richard, son of the Black Prince, succeeded to tin; 
crown. He was born at Bourdeaux, and was now about 
11 years old. He bad three uncles, who might upon spe¬ 
cious pretences have disputed the succession with him; but. 
they were so far from endeavouring to supplant him, that 
they were the first to do him homage. Accordingly, ou 
the 16th of July, 24 days after Edward’s death, young 
Richard was crowned without any opposition. The truce 
with France was expired near three, months la-tore Edward s 
death. The king of France was making vast preparations 
to complete the expulsion of the English out. ot all the places 
they held in France ; whilst at the end ot the last reign, and 
at the beginning of this, the English seemed wholly uncon¬ 
cerned about the war. And so, whilst five armies were 
employed in different places to finish the work in I*ranee, 
the French made several descents upon England, burnt 
Hastings, Portsmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and plun¬ 
dered the Isle of Wight. For this the people blamed the 
king’s uncles, who took upon them the administration ot 
affairs till the parliament should meet; not considering that 
they had neither money nor forces, nor any lawful authority 
to raise them. The parliament met in October, and gave 
the regency of the kingdom to the three uncles, joining wiln 
them some bishops and lay lords. This mortified the duke 
of Lancaster, the eldest of the uncles, a prim e of a haughty 
temper, who had flattered himself with the hopes ot being 
sole regent. Whilst preparations were making to guard 
the eoasts, and to oppose France, the king oi Navarre put 
Cherbourg into the hands of the English, as the duke nt 
Bretagne soon after delivered up Brest to them. these 
places, together with Calais and Bourdeaux, might have 
been of great advantage to the English, as bv means <4 these 
four towns they might have invaded 1' ranee four several ways: 
but they made not a proper use of (his advantage; and 
Richard, towards the end ot his reign, gave up Brest and 
Cherbourg for a very inconsiderable sum. ^ hen measuies 
were taken ill England to assist the duke ot Inetagne. the 
French court, in order to divert the storm from their own 
country, (according to their usual artifice,’) encouraged the 
king of Scotland to make a diversion on his side, lie ac¬ 
cordingly broke the truce, and took Berwick by surprise; 
but the earl of Northumberland drew together a body ot 
troops, and retook it by storm. In this siege, his son llenrv 
Percy signalized himseif with surh bravery and resolution, 
that be gained the surname of Hotspur. In the mean lime, 
hostilities continued to be carried tin in several plums, I e- 
twoen the French and English, without any general action, 
or decisive battle. Whilst .he nation was involved abroad 
and those about the king had mo.-e regard to their own pri¬ 
vate interest than that ol ihe public, a surprising insuirec- 
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destruction. The parliament ^a irti'i»sed‘i t>6le-t^r, wfartfi’ 
by fdl persons Above l’fl years Old obliged' tb pay 12d. 
a head; the monks and nttns not excepted. This tjflx^tes' 
levied with great moderation at first; but at length, being* 
farmed by divers persons, who having advanced such a' stun 
to the king, were to hate what they could raise by it, these 
farmers and their collectors levied the tax With great rigour, 
iu order to enrich themselves. One of the collectors hav¬ 
ing demanded of a tyler at Deptford, whose name was 
Waiter, from thence called Wat Tyler, l2d; for one of his 
daughters, the father refused to pay it, alleging* that she 
was under the age mentioned in the act. The insolent col¬ 
lector attempting in a way not very modest to satisfy him¬ 
self of the truth of this, Wat took up a hammer 1 ; and knocked 
out his brains. The people took his part, and promised to 
stand by him. Immediately the populace rose in Kent, and 
chose Wat Tyler for their Jeader; and they were soon fol¬ 
lowed by those of Essex, tinder the Conduct of Jack Straw. 
To tiie poll-tax were added other gnevahees; tbie little care 
taken by those at the helm to guard the coasts against the 
French, notwithstanding the large sums that had been raised 
for that purpose; the extortion of the judges and lawyers, 
the oppression of the nobles, &c. These grievances being 
inflamed by seditious spirits, and, as some say, by the 
monks, who thought themselves aggrieved by the poll-tax, 
the people rose in great numbers, and Wat soon found him¬ 
self at the head of 100,000 men. With these he marched 
directly for London, freeing all the prisoners as he went 
along. This formidable mol) proceeded to the utmost extra¬ 
vagancies ; they cut off the heads of those lords, gentlemen, 
judges, and lawyers, they could lay hands on; and bound 
themselves by oath never to own for king any whose name 
should be John; which was occasioned by their hatred to 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who at this time was 
gone to the borders to negoeiate a truce with the Scots. 
Being come to Black-Heath, Wat Tyler reviewed his army, 
and continuing their march towards London, took and plun¬ 
dered Southwark. Shortly after he entered London, the 
city mob opening the bridge gates to him, in spite of the 
magistrates. Here this enraged rabble committed the most 
horrid ravages, burning and plundering the houses of the 
judges, lords, and principal citizens. They then seized the 
Tower, and finding there the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the high treasurer, they without any ceremony or delay cut 
off the heads of both of them. The king and council were 
exceedingly distracted and alarmed at these furious proceed¬ 
ings, and in great perplexity what course to take to put a 
stoj> to them. At last it was resolved to offer the rebels a 
charter confirming the people’s liberties, and a genera! par¬ 
don; which those of Essex accepting, returned to their 
homes. Wat Tyler still continued at the head of 30 or 
40,000 men; and the king coining to Smithfield, sent to 
desire him to come and confer with him. Wat returned a 
haughty answer, that he would come when he thought fit. 
He however set forward at the head of his troops, and meet¬ 
ing the king in Smithfield, they had a conference together, 
both on horseback. lie made such extravagant demands, 
that Richard knew not how to answer him; and now and 
ihen he would lift up his sword, as if he threatened the king. 
This insolence so enraged V 'worth, mayor of London, 
who was by the king, that he struck the rebel such a fu¬ 
rious blow on the head with his sword, as instantly killed 
him. Tiie rebels seeing their leader fall,, were about to 
revenge his death, when the; young king, with a courage and 
presence of mind that could hanily be expected from his 
years, cried out aloud to them, “ My friends, will you kill 


ydurWrtg? What, though you have lost your leader L I will 
b£ your captain, follow me. With that,' turning his hone 
abbut, he put himself at their head, and marched to St. 
Gterge’s Fields. The rebels, imagining "he hud declared 
for them, readily followed him. When they were come 
thither, they presently saw a great number of citizens well 
armed, whom the mayor had raised, marching towards them. 
And thinking the whole city was coming out against them, 
they immediately threw down their anus, and the whole 
multitude was soon dispersed, without the loss of one life 
but that of Wat Tyler their leader. There were much the 
same kind of insurrections in Norfolk and Suffolk; but the 
bishop of Norwich, putting himself at the head of some 
troops, quickly suppressed them; Those in Essex began 
also to stir again; but the king marched against them, and 
defeated them. Great numbers were slain, and others were 
taken and executed; among whom was Jack Straw, their 
leader. He confessed, if they had succeeded, their inten¬ 
tion was to kill the king, to extirpate the nobility, and five 
clergy, except the Mendicant Friars, to diude England into 
several kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler king of Kent, to abo¬ 
lish all the old laws, and make new ones. This formidable 
insurrection was in the year 1381, and did not last above a 
month from the beginning to the end. A marriage having 
been concluded between king Richard and Anne of Lux¬ 
embourg, sister of the emperor Wenceslaus, she arrived in 
England, and was received with great pomp and magni¬ 
ficence, soon after the troubles were appeased. The same 
year the king granted a power to the bishops to imprison 
heretics; but the house of commons soon got it revoked. 
In 1385, the Scots, by the assistance of France, as well as 
the French themselves, were preparing again to invade 
England. This alarmed the court, and made them so exert 
themselves, that in a little time Richard was at the head 
of a very numerous army, some even say, 300,000 wen. 
Though with this army he might have subdued Scotland, ho 
made little or no use of it. Instead of pushing the Scots 
vigorously, who would not have been able to stand before 
him, he employed himself in ravaging the country about 
Edinburgh, whilst they slipt by him into Cumberland, and 
committed terrible devastations. And though he might have 
intercepted them in their return, he omitted to do it, and 
returned ingloriously into England. It must be owned, in¬ 
deed, that marching with the greatest part of his army first 
towards the southern part of this island, he, by the intelli¬ 
gence which the French had of the great number of Jiis 
forces, prevented the invasion from France, which was at 
the same time intended. Riehard’s chief favourites now 
were, Nevil, archbishop of York, Robert de Vere, eari of 
Oxford, whom he created marquis of Dublin, (the first who 
bore the title of marquis in England,) the Duke of Ireland; 
Michael de la Pole, son to a merchant in London, whom 
he made earl of Suffolk and high-chanc llor; and judge 
Tresilian. These, by humouring his passions, got an abso¬ 
lute ascendant over him. That they might engross him to 
themselves, they inspired him with jealousy of his three 
uncles, especially the duke of Lancaster, persuading him 
that he aspired to the crown; whilst these could not with¬ 
out indignation see persons of obscure birth or inferior rank 
engross all the king’s favour and confidence. These jea¬ 
lousies and animosities proved fatal to the king himself, 
who always loved those best that flattered him most, and 
were for justifying whatever was agreeable to his inclina¬ 
tion. These favourites were become so odious, that when 
the king demanded a subsidy from the parliament, on ac¬ 
count of another French invasion that was threatened, in¬ 
stead of answering his desire, they presented an address for 
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d». removal, .of his favourites,... Richard wax exceedingly 
enraged at this proceeding, and said, ‘ That topleasfl, the 

E arli&ment, he .would not torn out the meanest. Sguflion in his 
itchen.’ A few days after, he seat to the chancellor in an 
imperious manner to renew his demand of the supply. But 
the two houses uniting on this occasion, peremptorily refused 
it, uuless he would first remove the favourites. Things 
were even upon the point of coming to a rupture, when the 
king, thinking better of the matter, complied. After which, 
the duke of Ireland's estate was confiscated by order of par¬ 
liament, and the chancellor was obliged to restore all the 
grants the king had made him; which done, the parliament 
appointed fourteen commissioners to manage affairs jointly 
with the king. But so fickle and imprudent was Richard, 
that, as soon as the parliament broke up, he recalled his 
old ministers, and caressed them more than ever; who now 
made use of all their arts to be revenged on their enemies. 
The duke of Gloucester, the youngest of the king’s uncles, 
who had acted vigorously againBt them, was the chief object 
of their resentment; whom they endeavoured to get poi¬ 
soned, but he escaped for that time. The remaining part of 
this reign was nothing but confusion, and a series of arbi¬ 
trary measures. The ministers formed a design of making 
the king absolute, which Richard was very well pleased 
with, "i'was agreed that he should raise an army, to terrify 
the duke of Gloucester, and the other lords his associates; 
as, the earls of Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, and Derby, 
which last was eldest son to the duke of Lancaster. Then 
a parliament was to be culled, which was to be wholly at 
the king’s devotion, and none to be returned but such as 
were set down in his list. For this purpose, he sent for all 
the sheriffs and judges to Nottingham, and communicated to 
them his design. The sheriffs refused to comply: but the 
judges were not so scrupulous as to what, was referred to 
then 1 . Being asked, whether the king might not turn out 
tiie 14 commissioners appointed by parliament, and annul 
what other acts he pleased; they replied, That the king was 
above the laws. And some through servile flattery, others 
compelled by menaces, signed this opinion. The king then 
issued out commissions lor levying an army; but so few 
were willing to serve him, that he was forced to desist. 
And all he gained by this was, that by discovering his de¬ 
signs, he increased more and more the hatred of the people. 
Tiie duke of Gloucester and the other lords, alarmed at these 
proceedings, and knowing that the chief aim of the court 
was their destruction, resolved to take arms; and, as they 
were in great credit with the people, soon raised an army of 
40,000 men. This threw the king into great perplexity, 
but he thought the best way was to amuse them by fair pro¬ 
mises, whilst the duke of Ireland went and raised an army 
in Wales; which he soon did, but being met by the earl of 
Derby, in Oxfordshire, was defeated, and forced to fly into 
Holland. From thence he went into Louvain, where he died 
about three years after. In his baggage, which was taken, 
was found a letter from the king, ordering him to march 
with all speed to London, and promising to live and die 
with him. It was also discovered that he designed to make 
up matters with France at any rate, in order to have the 
assistance of that crown to reduce his subjects to obedi¬ 
ence. Richard’s measures being thus defeated, lie took 
shelter in the Tower, and the lords immediately marched their 
army to London. They demunded a conference with the 
king, which in the circumstances he was in, he durst not 
refuse. They upbraided him with the Nottingham plot, and 
all his other measures to destroy them, and to make himself 
absolute. He seemed much affected, and shed tears at 
tliis remonstrance; anil it was agreed, that he should meet 


them the n$xt day at Westminster, in order to settle with 
him. the government. But they were no sooner gone from 
the tower, than he altered his mind, and sent them word ho 

would not meet them. Hereupon they let him know, that 
if he did not come, they would choose another king. Fright¬ 
ened at this declaration, he not only came, but consented to 
the banishment of his favourites. As to the judges, they 
were taken off the bench, and sent to the Tower. The 
parliament meeting on Feb. 1380, several persons were im¬ 
peached of high treason. Some were banished, and had 
their estates confiscated. The chief justice. Sir Robert Tre- 
silian, and some others, were hanged at Tyburn. After this 
i general pardon was passed for both parties, the king re¬ 
newed his coronation oath, and all the lords repeated their 
oaths of allegiance to him. During these transactions, the 
duke of Lancaster was in Spain, endeavouring to possess 
himself of the crown of Castile, which he claimed in right 
of his wife, eldest daughter of Peter the Cruel. At his re¬ 
turn the king invested him with the duchy of Guicnue, not 
out of any affection for him, but with a view of having him at 
a distance. Though matters had been thus made up, the 
unhappy temper of the king soon threw all in confusion 
again. Being now come of age, he was resolved to take 
the government into his own hands; when it soon appeared 
that he was not at all disposed to rule with moderation ac¬ 
cording to the laws, but that ho was fully resolved to follow 
the opinions and maxims of his late favourites. His queen 
being dead, he married Isabella, daughter of Charles \ 1. of 
France, and made a dishonourable truce with that crown for 
28 years. The dukes of Lancaster and York, seeing how 
matters went; quitted the court; and the duke of Gloucester, 
who had taken the freedom to upbraid the king, his nephew, 
on several occasions, was treacherously seized, hurried over 
to Calais, and there smothered between two feather beds. 
The earls of Warwick and Arundel were apprehended and 
sent to the Tower. The king now took more timely and 
effectual methods to have a parliament at his devotion. He 
changed all the sheriffs, anu the magistrates of cities and 
boroughs, and suffered none to continue in place, but such 
as would be subservient to his will. A packed parliament 
being by such means obtained, they stuck not at sacrificing 
to the king’s and his minister’s resentment, the first lords in 
the kingdom. Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was banished, and his estate confiscated; the earl of War¬ 
wick sentenced to perpetual exile in the Isle of Man. This 
parliament, so agreeable to Richard's mind, was adjourned 
to Shrewsbury, though in those days the parliament usually 
sat but one session. Here they established such maxims as 
were destructive to liberty and the constitution. They ap¬ 
proved the opinion for which Tresilian and other judges had 
been condemned. Accordingly the judges, who attended 
during the session, decided, “ That when the king proposed 
any aflair in parliament, it was high treason to go upon any 
other business before the king’s was dispatched. Thus this 
scandalous parliament, by humouring the king in every 
thing, was only hastening his ruin. So many great men be¬ 
ing either dead or banished, and the parliament having 
given their sanction '■) his arbitrary power, Richard now 
thought himself above all restraint, and minded nothing but 
his ease and pleasure; w hilst his ministers, wholly intent 
upon their own private advantage, let the affairs of the na¬ 
tion go to wreck. To shew what lengths the king and his 
ministers went to raise money, 17 counties were condemned 
of treason for taking arms under the late duke of Gloucester, 
notwithstanding the general pa. Jon; and to save their estates, 
were forced to give blank bonds, to be filled up with wlmt 
sum the king pleased; and every one bound himself uuda 
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•great penalties, by what was inserted in these bonds, to 
■tabd'by the statutes of the' Shrcwbury parliament; Such 
tyrannical proceedings could not fail of making the nation 
VOry uneasy. And in the midst of the general discontent, 
6 rebellion happening in Ireland, the infatuated king went 
over in person with his troops to quell it. He was no sooner 
one, but a conspiracy began to be formed in England, to 
eprive him of his crown. The malecoiitents, after several 
consultations, resolved to call in the duke of Hereford, or 
Lancaster, who was now in France; and to that end wrote 
to the archbishop of Canterbury, who was also there, to 
conuhunicate their design to him, promisi ig to assist him to 
the utmost of their power. The duke laying bold of this 
opportunity to try his fortune, got a few ships of the duke 
or Britagne, and embarking with the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, and a small number of men, set sail, and hovered some 
time about the coast of England, to see if the people would 
declare for him. As soon as it was known that he was on 
the coast, they began to take arifis in several places. Upon 
this the duke landed in July, 1399, near Revenspur in York¬ 
shire, where he was presently joined by the earl of North¬ 
umberland, and Henry Percy his son, with some troops; 
and the people flocked to him so from all parts, that in a 
few days he saw himself at the head of 60,000 men. The 
duke of York, whom the king had left regent, a man not 
much disposed for action, and the rest of the council, here¬ 
upon left London, and repaired to St. Alban’s, which they 
had'no sooner done, but the city declared for the duke. 
Soon after, the earl of Wiltshire, and the rest of Richard’s 
ministers, thinking themselves not safe where they were, 
left the duke of York, and retired to Bristol Castle; and the 
duke, finding it impossible to stem the torrent, withdrew to 
his own house. The duke of Lancaster first marched to 
London, where the citizens received him with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy and affection, as their saviour and de¬ 
liverer. He then proceeded directly for Bristol, and laying 
siege to the castle, where the ministers were retired, be¬ 
came master of it in four days; when he caused the earl of 
Wiltshire, and some other of Richard’s counsellers, to be 
beheaded, to satisfy the multitude, who were exceedingly 
enraged against them. And soon after the duke of York, 
his uncle, came in to him. Whilst these things were doing, 
the contrary winds hindered the king for some weeks from 
having any news from England. At last, when he was in¬ 
formed of the duke his cousin’s descent, instead of coming 
over himself with his forces, he sent the earl of Salisbury 
before him to levy troops; which he did in Wales and 
Cheshire, to the number of 40,000. But having continued 
in arms for some time, and the king not appearing, they dis¬ 
persed and returned home. Soon after the king arrived, and 
when he found how matters stood, and that all the nobility 
and people had declared against him, he was in the utmost 
consternation, and knew not which way to turn himself. 
At last he withdrew privately from the army, and went and 
shut himself up in Conway Castle, in Wales. The duke of 
Lancaster being marched to Chester, Richard, in the extre¬ 
mity he was in, thought it best to throw himself upon his 
enemy’s generosity, and even offered to resign his crown, 
provided he would spare his life, and allow him an honour¬ 
able pension; and then went ami conferred with the duke at 
Flint. From hence they set ont both for London, where 
Richard was presently . ..idueted to the Tower; and the 
duke having caused him to call a parliament, the day before 
it met, he repaired to the Tower, with a great many lords, 
and there Richard delivered up the crown and sceptre, 
and signed an instrument, confessing himself unworthy and 
unfit to govern the kingdom any longer; which instrument 


of resignation was the next day approved of in parliament. 
They then drew up several articles of accusation against 
him, upon which he was solemnly deposed, much in the same 
manner as Edward II. had been. The throne being thus 
vacant, the duke of Lancaster, as had been agreed, rose up, 
and claimed the crown; and it was unanimously resolved, 
Sept. 30, 1399, that he should be proclaimed king of Eng¬ 
land and France, and lord of Ireland; which was done ac¬ 
cordingly the same day. Thus ended the unhappy reign’of 
Richard, in its 23d year. He seemed to be a prince of ge¬ 
nerous inclinations in his younger years, but afterwards be¬ 
ing corrupted by flattery, grew excessively full of himself; 
most profusely expensive in pomp, and show, and diver¬ 
sions; assuming, arbitrary, cruel, and inflexible; which 
losing him the affections of his sulyects, in the end, by a sud¬ 
den and surprising revolution, lost him his crown. He had 
no issue by cither of his two marriages. See Henry IV. for 
the account of his death, 

RICHARD III. (sumamed Crook Back, duke of Glou¬ 
cester) was proclaimed king on the 20th June, 1483, by 
the name of Richard HI. and was solemnly crowned, toge¬ 
ther with his queen, on the 6th of the following month. In 
the mean time, he appointed the lord John Howard earl 
marshal, and created him duke of Norfolk; his son Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surry; William Berkley, carl of Notting¬ 
ham ; and the lord Level, one of his chief confidants, viscount 
Lovel, on whom he likewise conferred the office of chain- 
berlaiu. He also released from confinement the archbishop 
of York, and the lord Stanley; and taking doctor Morton, 
bishop of Ely, out of the Tower, committed him to the cus¬ 
tody of the duke of Buckingham, who sent him to Breck¬ 
nock castle in Wales. Richard enjoyed the crown, which 
he had obtained by such unjust and cruel methods, but two 
years and two mouths ; which whole time was spent by him 
in contriving methods to support himself on the throne; and 
by his enemies, in (dots and conspiracies to pull him down; 
in which they at last succeeded, and at the same time de¬ 
prived him both of his crown and life. As he could not 
think himself safe whilst his two nephews, the young king, 
and his brother the duke of York, were yet living, he re¬ 
solved on the wicked expedient of dispatching them out of 
the way; which was accordingly done soon after his coro- 
nirtion. The two innocent children were still in the Tower, 
the government of which he had given to Sir Robert Brack- 
enbury, one of his creatures. lie chose to be absent from 
London whilst the hellish design was executed, that he might 
be the less suspected; and set out with the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham to visit several counties. Being come to Gloucester, 
he sent express orders to Brackenbury to put the two young 
princes to death. Brackenbury, more conscientious than 
Richard imagined, humbly desired to Oe excused. Upon 
which he sent him a written order, by sir Janies Tyrrel, re¬ 
quiring him to deliver up to the said Tyrrel the keys and 
government of the Tower for one night only. Brackenbury 
obeyed; and Tyrrel brought in two ruffians, Miles Forest 
and John Dighton, whom he had hired to perpetrate the 
horrid fact. In the dead of the night, when the princes 
were asleep, they entered the chamber, and rushing upon 
them, stifled them both in their bed, and then buried them 
under a little staircase. This, Tyrrel confessed, who was 
executed in the next reign. In 1674, some bones were 
found there, supposed to be theirs, which Charles II. caused 
to be put in a marble urn, and removed to Westminster 
Abbey. From Gloucester king Richard set out for the 
north, to quell some disorders in those parts; and coming 
to York, was crowned there a second time, in the begin¬ 
ning of Sept. At the same time, he created Edward, Ins 
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ton, prince of Wales, who was then ten years old. Having 
got rid of his nephews, and taken measures for renewing the 
foreign alliances, he endeavoured to make those his friends 
whom he most suspected, by giving them considerable posts 
and employments, particularly the office of lord steward of 
the household to the lord Stanley (who had married Mar¬ 
garet, countess of Richmond, mother of the earl, who was 
still in Bretagne.) Richard now thought himself very se¬ 
cure: but at this very time a conspiracy was forming, which, 
though it proved unsuccessful at first, in the end completed 
his ruin. The duke of Buckingham, who had been the chief 
instrument in placing Richard on the throne, was at the 
head of this conspiracy. He thought himself neglected by 
Richard, or, at least, not rewarded in proportion to the ser¬ 
vice he had done him. , It is said, the king had broke his 
word with him, with regard to some lands he had promised 
to give him. However, he retired from court exceedingly 
disgusted, meditating nothing but revenge, and soon began 
to concert measures with Morton, bishop of Ely, his prisoner 
in Wales, how to dethrone the usurper whom lie had lately 
set up. After several conferences, and thoroughly under¬ 
standing one another, the scheme they fixed upon was to 
set Henry earl of Richmoud on the throne. In this project 
they were sure of having all the friends of the house of Lan¬ 
caster on their side, Henry being the only relict of that fa¬ 
mily. And in order to engage the Yorkists, it was thought 
necessary, that Henry should promise to marry the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. Matters being 
thus concerted, the first step that was taken was, by a trusty 
messenger, to acquaint the countess of Richmond with their 
design; who came heartily into it, and found means pri¬ 
vately to impart it to the queen dowager, in her sanctuary, 
who readily gave her consent that Henry should marry her 
daughter. This done, they each of them engaged their most 
faithful friends in the plot, and these drew in others; which 
indeed was no hard matter, as the usurjier was universally 
hated by the nation. The countess then sent two trusty 
persons into Bretagne, to inform the earl her son of what 
was doing in his favour, and to invite him over. His con¬ 
dition there seemed not very promising for such an under¬ 
taking. But upon the duke of Bretagne’s promising to assist 
him, he sent word to the countess his mother, that lie should 
be ready to come over in October. Though the conspirators 
took all imaginable care to conceal themselves, yet Richard 
had some eoufused intimations of a plot; and beginning to 
suspect the duke of Buckingham, ordered him to court; but 
he peremptorily refused to come, declared against the king, 
and took up arms, drawing together the forces lie and his 
adherents had privately listed in Wales, and marched to¬ 
wards the western counties, in order to joiu his friends who 
were ready to rise there, and where the earl of Richmond 
designed to land. But the duke being stopped in his pas¬ 
sage by a dreadful inundation of the Severn, which lasted 
six days, his whole army dispersed, and he being left with 
only one servant, went and concealed himself in the house 
of one Banister, to whom both he and his father had been 
great benefactors. Nevertheless, upon Richard’s publishing 
a proclamation offering a very great reward for apprehend¬ 
ing him, lie was basely betrayed by Banister to the high 
sherifl of Shropshire, and soon after lost his head. About 
the same time, the earl of Richmond appeared on the coast 
of England, and was like to have fallen into the hands of 
his enemies; but he luckily escaped, and sailed back to 
Normandy, and from thence to Bretagne, to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity. In the mean time, Richard pro¬ 
ceeded with severity against the conspirators, putting many 
of them to death, and gave an extraordinary commission to 


mu 

Sir Ralph Ashton foi .hat purpose. Among others. Sir Wit- 
liam Collingburn, a Wiltshire gentleman, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, for abetting the carl of Richmond's project, and 
for writing the following satirical rhyme on Richard and three 
of his favourites: 

“ The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel the dog, 

“ Rule ail England under a hog.” 

Alluding to Catesby, Ratcliff, and Lovel, who bore a dog for 
his arms, as one of Richard’s supporters was a wild boar. 
But many, to escape the king’s severity, fled into Bretagne, 
to the earl of Richmond; among whom was Thomas Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, son to king Edward’s queen. The storm 
being thus in appearance blown over, king Richard thought 
fit to call a parliament; which meeting on January 23, 
1484, and being wholly devoted to the king, made no scru¬ 
ple to declare the issue of Edward IV. illegitimate, to con¬ 
firm Richard’s irregular election, and recognize his pre¬ 
tended right to the crown. They then passed an act of at¬ 
tainder against the earl of Richmond, and all his adherents. 
But it was very happy for his mother, the countess, that no¬ 
body discovered her having any hand in the plot.. The carl 
of Richmond had many English lords now with him, who 
had escaped to Bretagne, after the late disappointment, and 
assured him, that the nation in general were his friends; 
and the duke of Bretagne promised to continue his assist¬ 
ance. But here he was soon in great danger. For the 
duke being grown old and infirm, his prime minister, Lan- 
dais, one of very mean extraction, now governed all in his 
name; and made himself so odious to the nobility, anti all 
the people of Bretagne, that to suppoil himself against them, 
lie sought foreign assistance, and believed he laid a good 
opportunity of receiving it from king Richard, on condition 
of delivering the earl of Richmond into his bands. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to Richard, and a negotiation wa 
actually carried on between this bated king and equally 
bated minister, for this purpose. In the mean time, the earl 
knew nothing of all this; but the bbhop of Ely, who had 
made his escape, and, though abroad, had good spies about 
Richmoud, advertised him of the danger he v.siu. I'pon 
which, with great difficulty, he escaped in di-guisu Iiom 
Bretagne, auii repaired to the court of Churhs VIII. king of 
France, who had succeeded his father, Lewis XL The ge¬ 
nerous duke of Bretagne was angry with his minister for 
giving the earl any cause of uneasiness, and pcimitti-d all 
the English to follow him ; and not long alter, Landuis, for 
all his insolent proceedings, met with his deserved reward 
on a gibbet The earl was very civilly treated at the court 
of Charles VIII. who at length promised him some assist¬ 
ance, not so much out of regard to him, as to cause new 
troubles in England. Here also lie bad the satisfaction to 
see tire earl of Oxford come to him, who had been impri¬ 
soned by Edward IV. in the castle of Ilumnns, in l’ieardy, 
but had now prevailed on the governor and garrison to de¬ 
clare for the carl of Richmond. Richard had intelligence 
that something was also contriving against him in England, 
but could not discover by whom. After some time, lie found 
out that what was carrying n in favour of the carl, was 
chiefly grounded on his having promised to marry the 
princess Elizabeth. To prevent him, therefore, he resolved to 
marry her himself. In order »o this, by various plausible 
pretences, particularly by promising to secure the crown to 
the princess after his death, as the prince of Wales was now 
dead, and he hud no other child, lie so wrought on the qtn.cn 
dowager, that she delivered her five daughters into bis 
hands. Then be took care to g<'. rid of Anne, bis queen, 
daughter of the great earl of Warvvie':, citliei by c.c.d . 
her to die with grief and vexation by his ill 'r» atiinii'., : 
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by actually poisoning her. She would have been more 
pitied, if she had not married the murderer of her former 
husband, who was Edward, prince of Wales, son to Henry 
Vf. Richard now made his addresses to the princess, his 
niece, but found her absolutely indexible. In the mean 
time, as he grew every day more odious, many lords and 
gentlemen went over to the earl of Richmond, and offered 
him their services; others did the same, to avoid being sa¬ 
crificed to his suspicions; and those who staid at home, 
waited only for an opportunity to declare against him. All 
t ircumstances now concurring, the carl set sail from Har- 
Heur, on the 31st of July, 148.5, with only 2000 men, which 
France had lent him, together with the ships to transport 
them. On the fith of August he landed at Milford Haven, and 
marching towards North Wales, was joined by Rice ap Thomas, 
with a considerable body of Welch troops. As the earl was 
of Welch extraction, that country in general readily favoured 
his design. In a few days he arrived at Shrewsbury, where 
the inhabitants readily received him, and Sir George Talbot 
brought him an aid of 2000 men. The lord Stanley, and his 
brother sir William, raised forces, as if it had been for the 
king, but had given private assurance to the earl that they 
would join him at a proper opportunity; which they did 
after the two parties were engaged, and were by that means 
the chief cause of the earl’s success. King Richard having 
heard of the earl’s lauding, ordered all his forces to be drawn 
together at Nottingham, resolving to go in person and fight 
him. And the earl being no less desirous to decide the quar¬ 
rel with one blow, resolved to go and meet Richard. In his 
march he was joined by Sir Walter Hungerford, Sir Thomas 
Bourchier, and several others, who deserted the king. The 
two armies met near Bosworth in Leicestershire, and the 
battle was fought on the 22d of August, 1485. The carl of 
Richmond was at first in danger of being worsted, when the 
lord Stanley joining him with 5000 men, and his brother 
with 2000, the king’s army was entirely routed after a fight 
of two hours, in which he gave signal proofs of his valour 
and courage. In the heat of the battle, espying the earl, he 
rode furiously to attack him, and killed Sir William Brandon, 
the earl’s standard-bearer, who stood in his way, and threw 
Sir John Cheney to the ground, who had taken the former’s 
place. When he saw the day was lost, he rushed into the 
midst of his enemies, and was slain. It is very likely he was 
betrayed, and that some great men, who staid with him, held 
secret intelligence with the earl of Richmond. It is said, 
that on the very morning of the battle, before it began, the 
following lines were found fixed on the duke of Norfolk’s 
tent door, who was slain fighting for Richard ; 

“ Jockey of Norfolk, be not so bold: 

“ Dicky thy master is bought and sold.” 

Sir Richard Ratliff was also slain; and the perfidious 
Catesby, being taken prisoner, was executed at Leicester. 
Thus fell king Richard, aged about 34 years, who, excepting 
his unjustifiable methods to get and keep the crown, may he 
reckoned no bad king. He took care to suppress vice, and 
promote sobriety and virtue, and had a great regard to the 
due administration of justice, except where his crown was 
concerned. Lord Verulam says, he was in military virtue 
approved, and a good law maker. He founded the college 
of Heralds, and made them a corporation. He was certainly 
endowed with great parts and 'abilities, which would have 
made him a truly great man, if they had been rightly applied. 

Ilis boundless ambition made him aspire to the crown, and 
it was for the sake of that only, that he was guilty of all that 
treachery, dissimulation, and cruelty, which justly renders 
his memory detested. ■ His body was found stript naked, 
covered with blood and dirt, and in that condition was 


thrown across a horse, with the head hanging on one side, and 
the legs on the other, and carried to Leicester; where it wits 
interred. He was the last king of the Plantagenet race, who 
had swayed the sceptre ever since Henry II. 

RICHES, s. [richases, Fr.j money or possessions. A 
splendid or sumptuous appearance. 

RI CHLY, ml. in a splendid, wealthy, plenteous, or abun¬ 
dant manner. Truly; used in an ironical sense. 

RI CHMOND, n village in the county of Surry, with a 
royal palace, where the kings of England formerly resided. It 
has a very fine park, with delightful gardens, and is visited by 
a great number out of curiosity. It is 12 miles W. of London. 
Inhabitants, 7543. 

RI CHMOND HILL, its summit is a most delightful spot, 
commanding a beautiful, luxuriant, and diversified prospect 
(deservedly celebrated by the poet, “ who sung the seasons 
and their change,” by Dr. Sinollet, and other writers of genius, 
“ sensibly alive to the beauties of nature”) of the “ Enchant¬ 
ing Vale of Thames,” of the royal palaces, with magnificent 
seats, glittering towns, charming pleasure grounds, hills, groves, 
swelling lawns, meadows, pasture grounds, corn fields, &e. 
&c. on its banks. The landscape from this favourite situa¬ 
tion exhibits a picture of the most elegant simplicity; nature 
decorated with the greatest neatness, the most exquisite em¬ 
bellishments of rural scenery; in short, an elysium, charming 
the eye with indescribable variety. It takes in a view, more 
or less distant, of the city of London, of Windsor Castle, 
Hampton Court, Higligate, with other parts of Middlesex and 
Surry. 

RICHMOND, a small market town in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, containing many handsome houses, with a ma¬ 
nufactory of yarn stockings, and of woollen knit caps for sea¬ 
men. It is pleasantly seated on the river Swale, over which 
it has a stone bridge, 40 miles N. W. of York, and 232 
N. N. W. of London. Market on Saturday. Scuds two mem¬ 
bers to Parliament. Population 3900. 

RrCHMONDSIIIRE, a district in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, included in the duchy of Lancaster. It was for¬ 
merly a county of itself, and abounds in romantic situations. 
Many lead mines are wrought in this district, of which Rich¬ 
mond is the capital town. 

RI'CHNESS, s. the quality of abounding in money, pos¬ 
sessions, finery, or fertility. Abundance, or perfection of any 
quality. 

RICK, s. a pile of corn or hay, regularly heaped up in an 
open field, and sheltered from wet. A heap of corn or hay 
piled by the gatherer. 

Rl'CKETS, s. [rachitis, Lat.] a distemper in children, 
wherein their joints grow knotty, and their limbs uneven. 

RI'CKETY, n. disordered with the rickets. 

RTCKMA NSWOH TH, a town of Hartfordshire, with a 
market on Saturday. 8 miles S. W. of St. Alban’s, and 18 
W. N. W. of London. Population 4584. 

Rl'CTURE, s. [rictura, Lat.] a gaping. 

RID, preterit of Ruin. 

To RID, v. a. [hreddan, Sax.J to set free from danger or 
trouble. To destroy. To dispatch. 

RI'DDANCE, s. deliverance from danger, incumbrance, 
trouble, or any thing one is glad to be freed from. 

RI'DDF.N, participle of Ride. 

RJ'DDLE, s. [ rtrdcls, Sax.] a question or problem ex¬ 
pressed in obscure terms, in order to try a person’s wit. Any 
thing puzzling, or not easily solved; an enigma. A coarse or 
open sieve, from hriddlc, Sax. 

To RI DDLE, v. a. to solve or explain a riddle. To sift by 
a coarse sieve. Ncutcrly, to speak obscurely. 

RI'DDLINGLY, ad. in the manner of a riddle. 
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To RIDE, v. n. [pret. rid, or rode, part, rid, or ridden; 
rtdun, Sax.] to travel on horseback, or in a carriage drawn 
by horses. Figuratively, to travel in, or be borne by, any 
vehicle. To manage a horse. To be supported in motion. 
Actively, to manage insolently and at will; to sit on so as to be 
carried. 

Rl'DER, s. one who is carried on a horse, or in a vehicle. 
One who manages or breaks horses. An inserted leaf. 

RIDGF., s. [hrigg, Sax. rig, Dan.] the top of the back. 
Tl’.e rough or sharp top of any thing, alluding to the vertebra* 
of the back. Ground thrown up by the plough. The top of 
a house rising to an acute angle. In Farriery, ridges of a 
horse’s month are wrinkles or risings of the flesh in the roof 
of the mouth, running across from one side of the jaw to the 
other like fleshy ridges, with interjacent furrows or sinking 
cavities. 

To RIDGE, v. a. to form a ridge. 

RI'DGEI., lU'DGEl.IN, s. [oris rejicula, Lat.] an animal 
half castrated. 

Rl'DGY, a. rising in a ridge. 

RIDICULE, s. [ridicule, Fr. ridiculum, I.at.] wit which pro¬ 
vokes laughter by representing any person or thing in a comic 
odd light. Synon. Laughter in scorn, is the common import 
of ridicule anti derision; but the former implies contemptuous 
merriment; the latter, sportive insult. 

To RIDICULE, v. a. to expose to laughter by representing 
as odd and uncouth. 

RI'DICULER, s. he that ridicules. 

RIDI CULOUS, it. [ridicule, Fr. ridicitlus, Lat.] worthy of 
laughter. Exciting contemptuous mirth. 

RIDICULOUSLY, ad. in a manner worthy of laughter or 
contempt. 

RIDICULOUSNESS, s. the quality of being ridicu¬ 
lous. 

RIDING, part. a. employed to travel on any occasion. 

HT'DING, s. a district; a division of a county. 

Rl'DINGCOAT, s. a roat made to keep out weather. 

RI'DINGHOOD, s. a hood used by women when they 
travel, to bear ofl‘ the rain. 

HIDOTTO, s. an entertainment of singing, music, &e. An 
opera. 

RIK, or RYE, s. an esculent grain, which differs from wheat 
in having a flatter, opaque, and coarser grain. 

RIFE, a. [rife, Sax. rijf, Belg.] prevailing; abounding; 
frequent.: generally applied to contagious distempers. 

RI FELY, ad. prevalently; abundantly. “ It was rifely re¬ 
ported.” Knolles' Turk. Hist. 

RIFENESS, s. prevalence; abundance. 

To IlI'l’LE, v. a. [rijfelcn, Belg.] to rot); to plunder; to pil¬ 
lage. To take away; to seize as pillage. 

RI'FLE, s'. Rifle guns are those whose barrels, instead 
of being smooth in the inside, are formed with a number 
of spiral channels, resembling female screws. The ball 
consequently goes right forwards, without deviation or de¬ 
flection. 

HITLER, s. robber, plunderer, pillager. 

RIFT, s. [from r/re] a cleft; a breach ; an opening. 

To RIFT, v. a. to cleave or split. Neutcrly, to burst or 
open. To belch, from raver, Dan. 

RIG, s. [hrigg. Sax] the top of a hill falling on each side; 
a back; a whore. To run or play one's rig, is to be merry 
upon, or ridicule. 

To RIG, v. a. [from hrigg, Sax.] to dress; to accoutre; to 
fit with tackling. 

RIGA, a large, populous, and opulent city of Russia, 
capital of the government of Riga, or Livonia. Next to 
Petersburgh and Odessa, Riga is the most commercial 


town in the whole empire. The trade is chiefly carried on 
by foreign merchants, who are resident in the town; but 
those of the English factory enjoy the greatest share of the 
commerce. The principal exports are corn, hemp, flax, 
iron, timber, masts, leather, tallow, He. its principal imports 
are salt, cloth, silks, wine, grocery wares, and salted her¬ 
rings. Within the fortifications are about 14,000 inhabitants, 
and in the suburbs 15,000, exclusive of a gani.xm of 1000 
men. Riga was finally obliged to submit to Peter the 
Great, in 1710. It is 5 miles from the mouth of the Dunn, 
and 100 N. E. of Koningsberg. Lat. 50. 55. N. Ion. 21. 
6. E. “ ‘ 

RIGADOO'N, s.[rigadon, Fr.] a gay brisk dance. 

RIGA'TION, s. [riyatio, Lat.] the act of wateiiug. 

RI'GGER, s. one that rigs or dresses. 

RIGGING, s. the sails or tackling of a ship. 

Rl'GGISH, a. wanton, whorish. 

ToRI'GGLE, v. a. [properly uiiggle] to move backwards 
and forwards as shrinking from pain. 

RIGHT, (the gh is unite in this word and its following de¬ 
rivatives; as, rite, riteful, &c.) a. [rigt, Sax. recht, llelg.j pro¬ 
per, suitable, or becoming, opposed to wrong. True, opposed 
to erroneous. Passing a right judgment. Honest or just. 
That side of a person which is opposr d to the left. Straight, 
opposed to crooked. Perpendicular. 

RIGHT, interj. well done; used as an expression of appro¬ 
bation. 

RIGHT, ad. in a proper, just, or true manner. In a direct 
line. Frequently used in titles, as right honourable, right 
reverend. 

RIGHT, s. justice. Freedom from error. Just claim, or 
that which belongs to a person. Property or interest. A pri¬ 
vilege. The side opposite to the li ft. To rights, implies 
straight, or in a direct line; but after set, deliverance from 
error. Synon. Right is the nbjirt id justice, and that which 
is due to every one. Justice is the conformity of our actions 
with right: it is to render and secure to every one that which 
is his due. The former is, according to circumstances, liable 
to change; the latter is ever invariable. 

To RIGHT, v. a. to do justice to, or relieve from wrong 

RI GHTEOUS, a. [rihtu isc, Sax. whence rightu'ise, in an¬ 
cient authors, and from thence by corruption righhous] just : 
honest; virtuous; leading a life conformable to the rules of 
morality and religion. Equitable. 

RIGHTEOUSLY, ad. honestly; virtuously. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS, *. virtue; goodness. Behaviour in 
general agreeable to the laws of morality and religion. 

RIGHTFUL, a. having just right of claim. Honest or just. 
Agreeable to justice. 

RIGHTFULLY, ad. according to right; according to jus¬ 
tice. 

RI'GHTFULNF.SS,.?. moral rectitude. 

RIGHTLY,nd. according to truth and justice; properly; 
suitably; not erroneously. 

RI’GIITNESS, s. conformity to truth ; rectitude. 

RIGID, a. [rigidc, Fr. rigidus, Lat.] still, unpliant, or not to 
be beut. Severe or inflexible, applied to conduct. Sharp, 
cruel, stern. 

RIGIDITY, s. [rigidite, Fr.] the state of being still. Still¬ 
ness of appearance. 

RIGIDLY, ad. in a stiff, severe, or inflexible manner. 

RIGIDNESS, s. severity, inflexibility. 

RIGLF.T, s. [regulet, Fr.] a flat thin square piece of wood. 
See Reg let. 

RIGOL. s a circle. Used by Shakspear for a diadem. 

RIGOROUS, a. severe; allowing no abatement; stern. 
Exact; scrupulously nice. 

9 N 
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RI'GOROUSLY, ad. severely; without tenderness or miti¬ 
gation. 

RIGOUR, s. [rigor, I.at,] cold; stiffness. In Medicine a 
convulsive shuddering, with a sensation of cold. Severity of 
conduct, or want of condescension and compliance. Strictness. 
Rage or cruelty. Hardness. 

RILL, s. [rilulus, I.at.] a small brook; a little streamlet. 

To RILL, i>. n to run in small streams. 

Rl'LLET, s. a small stream. 

RIM, s. [ rimn, Sax.] a border, or margin. That which en¬ 
circles any thing. 

RIME, s. [/trim, Sax.] hoar frost. A hole or chink, from 
rirna, Lnt. Not used. 

To RIME, v. n. to freeze with hoar frost. 

RIMO'SE, a. [rimosus, Lat.] full of clefts or chinks. 

RIMO'SITY, s. [from rimosus, Lat.] the quality of being full 
of clefts or chinks. 

To Rl'MPl.E, v. a. to pucker; to contract into corrugations. 

Itl'MPLING, s. uneven motion; undulation. 

RIMY, «. steamy; foggy; full of frozen mist. 

RIND, s. [rind, Sax. riude, Belg.] the bark, husk, or outside 
covering of vegetables. 

To RIND, r. n. to strip of its bark, husk, or outside cover¬ 
ing; to decorticate. 

KING, s. [firing. Sax.] a circle. A circle of gold or other 
metal worn as an ornament. A circle of metal to be held by. 
A circle made bv standing round. A circular course. A 
number of bells harmonically tuned. A sound. In Astro¬ 
nomy, that thin, broad, opaque, circular arch, encompassing 
the planet Saturn. 

To RING, v. a. [pret. and part, pass rung; liringlmn, Sax.] 
to strike bells or other bodies so as to make them sound. To 
encircle. To tit. or supply with rings. Neuterly, to sound 
like a bell. To make bells sound. To sound or tinkle. To 
be filled with a bruit or report, followed by of. 

RING-BONE, s. a hard callous substance, growing in 
the hollow circle of the little pastern of a horse; it. some¬ 
times goes quite round like a ring, from whence it derives its 
name. 

RI'NGDOVK, s. [rbingclihiyvc, Tout.] a kind of pigeon. 

RI NGER, s. he who rings. 

RINGLEADER, s. the head of a riotous crowd. 

RI NGLET, s. [diminutive of ring] a small ring or circle; 
a curl. 

Rl'NGSTREAKED, n. marked with circular streaks. 

RI'NGTA!L, s. a kind of kite with a whitish tail. 

RfNGWOOf), a town of Ilamphsire, with a market on 
Wednesday. Here is a considerable manufacture of worsted 
knit hose. It contains nearly4400 inhabitants, and is 28 miles 
S. W. of Winchester, and 91 W. by S. of London. 

RI NGWORM, s. a circular tetter. 

To RINSE, v. a. [rincer, Fr.] to cleanse by washing; to 
wash the. soap out of clothes. 

RI'NSER, s. one who washes, or rinses; a washer. 

RIOT, s.[riottc, old Fr. riolto, Ital.] wild and loose mirth. 
An uproar, or serious tumult. In Law, it is, when three or 
more persons, assembled together, commit some unlawful act 
with force and violence. By slat. 1 Geo. I. c. 5. if any per¬ 
sons, to the number of twelve or more, unlawfully and riot¬ 
ously assembled, continue together for an hour, after being 
required by a justice of the pence, or other magistrate, to dis¬ 
perse, they shall be deemed guilty of felony. To run riot, is 
to act without control or restraint. 

To Rl'OT, v. n. [ riottrr , old Fr.] to abandon one’s self to 
pleasure. To feast in a luxurious manner. To raise a sedi¬ 
tion or uproar. 


RI'OTER, s. one who is dissipated in luxury; one who ex¬ 
cites an uproar. 

RI'OTISE, s. dissoluteness; luxury. Obsolete. 

RIOTOUS, «. [ riotteux , Fr.] luxurious. Wanton. Sediti¬ 
ous or turbulent. 

Rl'OTOUSLY, ad. luxuriously; with licentious luxury; se¬ 
ditiously ; tnrbulently. 

Rl'OTOUSNESS, s. the state of being riotous. 

To RIP, v. n. [/trypan, Sax.] to cut asunder with a knife 
any thing sewed. To tear in pieces. To take away from by 
laceration. Figuratively, to disclose or bring to view any 
thing industriously concealed. 

RIPE, a. [ripcs, Sax. rijp. Belg.] brought to perfection by 
time and growth ; mature. Resembling ripe fruit. Finished. 
Brought to the point of taking eflect. Qualified by gradual 
improvement. 

To RIPE, v. n. to grow fit for use by time. To be matured. 
Actively, to make ripe. 

RI PELY, ad. maturely; at the proper time. 

'l'o Ill'PKN, v. n. to become perfect or fit for use by growth, 
time, or gradual improvement. Actively, to make ripe. 

RIPENESS,s. the state of being full grown ; lit for use, or 
perfect. 

RIPLEY, a town of the West Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the river Nytl, 2d milt s 
W. N. W. of York, and 20<> N. by \V. of London. 

RI'PPER, s. one who rips; one who tears. 

To lll'PPLE, v. n. to fret on the surface, as water swiftly 
running. To ripple flax, is to clean it. 

RIPPLE, s. the agitation of water on the surface. 

Rl'PPLING, s. a moving roughness ofsmfacc. 

RIl’PON, a well-built town in the W. Rilling of York¬ 
shire. It. had once a flourishing woollen maiuilacliirc, at d 
still a staple for wool, which is bought up hole o\i tv week by 
the clothiers of Leeds, Wakelield, llaltlax, <te. but is po -i 
noted for its manufacture of hardware, parlicularly spurs. Ik 
magnificent church, adorned with three lolly spin s, is both 
parochial anil collegiate, (having a dean itttil chapter, and 
sending a proctor to the convocation of the province ot \ork,) 
and is the only one that, is so in England, except that, ot South- 
well, in Nottinghamshire. It is pleasantly situated oil the 
river Ure, over which it hits two stone bridges, 28 miles N. W. 
of York, and 222 N. N. W. of London. Market on I hursday. 
Fairs on Thursday after dune 24, Thursday alter March 21, 
on May 12, the first Thursday in June, on iloty 'I hursday and 
on the first Thursday after August 22, and November 22. 
It has about 14,500 inhabitants, and sends two members to 
parliament. 

RLPTOWEL, s. a giatuity given to tenants, after they had 
reaped their lord’s corn. 

Rf SB OR O U G H, a t own of Buckinghamshire, with a market 
on Saturday. 87 miles W. N. W. of London. Population 
(including Monk’s Rishorough') 3149. 

To RISE, v. n. [pret. rose, part .risen; ilsan, Sax. r risen, 
Belg.] to get up front the ground. To get up bom a bed, seat, 
or after a fall. To spring or grow up. To be advanced with 
respect to rank or fortune. To increase in value or esteem. 
To swell. To amend. To conic into notice. To begin to 
act. To make an insurrection. To be roused or excited to 
action. To rise up for, is to undertake the defence ot ;t 
person; to rise tip against, is to attack. To elevate, applied 
to style or sentiment. To he revived after death. Applied to 
the sun, when he first appears above ‘.the horizon. Synox. 
To change our posture from recumbent to erect, is the tine 
meaning of the verb to rise; whereas, to get up, implies rather 
to climb. 
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RISE, i. the act of getting up from any seat, 6r from the 
ground. Ascent. A place that assists a person in an ascent. 
An eminence. The first appearance of the sun above die 
horizon. Increase in any respect. Beginning or original. 
Increase of sound. 

RI SER, j. one that rises. 

RISIBILITY, s. the quality of laughing. 

RI'SIBLE. a. [risible, Fr. risibilis, Lat.] having the faculty 
of laughing. Ridiculous, or fit to excite laughter. 

RI SING, 8. insurrection. Shak. 

RISK, s. [risque, Fr. riesg, Span.] hazard; peril; danger; 
venture. Svnon. Danger, hazard, risk, venture, all imply 
chance of harm; but danger relates to the evil that may hap¬ 
pen ; hazard, risk, and venture, to the good we may lose— 
with this difference, that hazard expresses something near; 
risk, something at a distance; venture, something farther off, 
relating only to the possibility of events. 

To RISK, v. a. [risquer, Fr.] to hazard; to venture; to en¬ 
danger. 

RI'SKER, s. one that risks. 

RITE, s. [rit, Fr. ritus, Lat.] a solemn act of religion; an 
external ceremony. 

RITUAL, a. [rituel, Fr.] done according to some religious 
institution; solemnly ceremonious. 

■ RITUAL, s. a book containing the rites or ceremonies of 
dh ine worship. 

RITUALIST, s. a stickler for ceremonies in worship; one 
.skilled in the ritual 

"V RI'VAGE, s. [Fr.] a bank; a coast. Obsolete. 

RI'VAL, s. [rivalis, Lat.] one who is in pursuit of the same 
Wing as another. One who is a competitor with another for a 
'Woman’s affections. One who endeavours to surpass another. 
Antagonist. 

i RI'VAL, a. [rivalis, Lat.] making the same claim. Pursuing 
the same object. Emulous. 

To RI'VAL, t’. a. to oppose or endeavour to gain something 
attempted by another. To endeavour to equal or excel; to 
emulate. Ncuterly, to be competitors. Obsolete in this last 
sense. 

RIVALITY, RTVAI.RY, s. [rivalitas, Lat.] emulation; 
m idship; competition. 

Rl'VALSHIP, s. the state of a person who endeavours to 
obtain the same thing as another. 

To RIVE, v. a. [part, riven, from ryft, broken. Sax.] to 
split; to cleave; to force asunder by driving in something 
blunt. Ncuterly, to be split. 

To RTVEL, v. a. [from gerijlcd, corrugated, rumpled, Sax.] 
to contract into wrinkles, or corrugations. 

lll'VEN, participle of Rive. 

RI'VER, s. [riviere, Fr. rivus, Lat.] a current of water which 
flows from its source in a channel to the sea, &c. 

RfVF.RIIORSE, s. in Natural History, the hippopotamus. 

RI'YKRWEED, s. in Botany, the conferva of Linneus. Forty- 
seven British species have been enumerated. 

RI'VET, s. a pin clenched at both ends. 

To HI'VET, v. a. to fasten by a pin clenched at both ends. 
To fasten strongly. 

RI'VULET, s. [rivulus, Lat.] a small river, brook, or stream 
of running water. Synon. Rivulets and brooks are certain 
species of streams which are running waters ; with this differ¬ 
ence, that a rivulet runs between banks ; whereas a brook winds 
its way through the meadows, or by a hedge side. A rindet 
is a much larger stream than a brook. We say the rapid 
stream; the clear rivulet; the gurgling brook. 

RIXDO'LLAR, s. a silver coin struck in Germany, valued 
at 4s. (id. sterling. 

ROACH, s. a fresh-water fish, noted for its simplicity. 


ROAD, s. [rade, Fr.] a large path travelled by carriages. 
A place where ships may anchor. Excursion; journey. 

To ROAM, v. a. [romigare, ltal.] to wander without a set¬ 
tled purpose; to ramble; to rove. Actively, to range or wan¬ 
der over. 

RO'AMER, s. a rambler; a rover; a wanderer. 

ROAN, a. [rouen, Fr.] of a bay, sorrel, or black colour, 
with gray or white spot thickly iuterspersed, applied to 
horses. 

To ROAR, t>. n. [raran. Sax.] to make a loud noise, ap¬ 
plied to that of a lion or other wild beast. To make a great 
outcry in distress. To sound as the wind or sea. To make a 
great noise. 

ROAR, s. the cry of a lion or other beast. An outcry of 
dislress. A clamour or noise of merriment. The sound of 
the wind or sea. Any loud noise. 

RO'AREll, s. a noisy brutal man. 

llO'ARY, a. [better rory, from roris, Lat.] dewy. 

To ROAST, v. a. [rbtir, Fr.] to dress meat on a spit which 
turns round before a fire. To dress before a fire. To heat 
any thing violently. To rule the roast, is to govern, manage, 
or preside. 

ROB, s. juice made thick. 

To ROB, v. a. [rober, old Fr. robbarc, ltal.] to take away 
unlawfully, and by force. 7b be robbed, is to lose anv tiling 
by violence, or by secret theft; but in the active voice, to 
rob is applied only to the taking any thing away by open vio 
lence; and to steal, to the taking any thing away by secrec 
theft. 

RO'UBKR, s. one who deprives another unlawfully of his 
property; a plunderer; a thief. 

RO'BBERY, s. theft committed either by force or with 
privacy. 

ROBE, s. [robbe, Fr. robba, Ital.J a gown of slate, worn by 
persons of distinction. A gown worn by infants. A gown 
worn by girls before they put on mantuas. 

To ROBE, v. a. to clothe in a robe. To dress in a proper 
manner 

IIO'BERSMAN, RO'BERTSMAX, s. in the old statutes, a 
sort of bold and stout robbers or night-thieves, said to be so 
called from Robin Hood. 

ROBIN-REDBREAST, $. a bird so named from the colour 
of its breast. 

ROBO'REOUS, a. [roboreus, Lat.] made of oak. 

ROBU ST, ROBU STIOUS, a. [robust,,s, Lat. robuste, Fr.] 
strong made. Violent. Requiring strength. 

HOBU'STIOUSLY, ad. furiously; violently. 

ROBU'STNESS, s. strength; vigour. 

RO CAMBOLE, s. a kind of wild garlic. 

ROCHDALE, a town in Lancashire, situated in a vale on 
the Roche, surrounded by bills which abound in coals; it has 
flourishing manufactures of hats, bays, serges, and other wool¬ 
len and cotton goods. Rochdale is 12 miles N. by E. of 
Manchester, and 198 X. N. W. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. It has a population of 20,110, and with its de¬ 
pendencies 74,427, and now elects one representative. 

RO'CIIE-ALUM, s. [roche, a rock, Fr.] a purer sort of 
alum. 

ROCHEFORT, a sea-port town of France, where are seve¬ 
ral large magazines of naval stores. Its harbour is very com¬ 
modious, and much frequented. It is 18 miles S. F.. of 
Rochelle. Lat. 45. 56. N. Ion. 0 53. E. 

RQ'CIIESTER, a city of Kent, with two markets on 
Wednesday and Friday. It is governed by a mayor, 12 
aldermen, and 1*2 common co-ncilmen, and sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. It was formerly much larger than at 
present. It has two parish churches, besides the ea- 
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tlvedral. It consists chiefly of one principal street, which is 
paved. It has two tree-schools, the one called the King's, 
and the Oliver the City School. There is here also an alms¬ 
house for six poor travellers, who are supplied with a supper, 
« bod, and breakfast, and with fourpcnce to carry them forward 
cm their journey; but they are to stay no longer than one 
night; and it is remarkable, that an inscription over the door 
intimates, that “ rogues and proctors are excepted." Stroud is 
at the west end of this place, and Chatham at the east. It 
contains about 10,000 inhabitants, and is 30 miles N. W. by 
W. of Canterbury, and 29 S. E. by E. of I.ondou. 

ROCHET, rot-shet, s .a surplice. A fish. 
liO’CIIJ'ORD, a town of Essex, in a hundred of that name, 
with a market on Tuesday. It is 10 miles S. of Malden, and 
39 from London. Population 12/58. 

ROCK, s. [rocc. Sax.] a vast mass of stone fixed in the 
earth. Figuratively, protection or defence. A distaif, from 
rock, Dan. rocea, Ital. 

To ROCK, v. a. [rocquer, l'r.] to shake or move backwards 
and forwards. To move in a cradle. Figuratively, to lull 
or quiet. Ncuterly, to move to and fro in a cradle. To be 
violently agitated. 

RO'CKDOE, s. a species of deer inhabiting the Alps. 
ROCKER, s. one who rocks a cradle. 

RO CKET, s. [rochrtto, lud.J an artificial firework, consist¬ 
ing of a cylindrical paper, filled with nitre, charcoal, sulphur, 
gunpowder, &c. which being fastened to a stick, mounts in the 
air, and then bursts. In Botany, a plant, the Imuias of Liu- 
neus. The sea-rocket, the. British species, is known by having 
egg-shaped pods, smooth, and two-edged, and pale purple 
blossoms. It is found on the sea-shore, and flowers in June. 
The base rocket is a species of vellow-weed, found in corn¬ 
fields, and on chalk hills. The broad-leaved rocket is the same 
with the hedge-mustard. The wall and yellow rocket are species 
of the sisymbrium of Lindens. The wild rocket is a sort of 
cabbage, found on old walls, and among rubbish. The whiter 
rocket, ealled also winter cresses, is a species of the erysimum 
of Liuneus. 

JiOCKINGIIAM, a town of Northamptonshire, having a 
market, on Thursday. It was formerly noted for its forest, 
which extended near 14 miles in length, and for its castle, 
which has long since been demolished. It is 84 miles N. by 
W. of London. Population about 300. 

UO'CKBURY, s. a name given by the lapidaries to the gar¬ 
net, when of a very strong, though not deep red, with a fair 
cast of the blue. 

RO'OKSALT, s. mineral salt. 

RO'CKWORK, s. stones fixed in mortar, in imitation of the 
asperities of rocks. 

RO'CKWORT, s. a plant, called also rockcress. 

ROCKY, a. full of rocks. Stony. Hard, or obdurate. 

ROD, s. [roedc, Belg.] a long twig. Any thing long and 
slender. A sceptre. An instrument used in measuring. A 
measure containing sixteen feet and a half. A bundle of twigs 
used in correcting children. Correction. 

RODE, preterit of Ride. 

RODO-MONTA'DE, s. [Fr. from a boastful boisterous hero 
in Ariosto, ealled Rodomonte] an empty noisy bluster or boast; 
a rant. 

To RODOMONTADE, v. n. to brag or boast. 

ROE, s. [>« dr or, Sax.] a species of deer. The female of 
the hart. Tim eggs or spawn of fish. 

ROGATION, s. \rogation, Fr.] a litany or supplication. 
Rogation- Week, is that immediately preceding \Yhit-Svvn- 
day, and is so called from three fasts held on Monday, Tues¬ 
day, and Wednesday, named Rogation-days, from the extra¬ 
ordinary prayers and processions then made for the fruits 


of the earth, or, as a preparation for celebrating Holy Thurs¬ 
day. 

ROGUE, rog, s. fof uncertain etymology] a wandering 
beggar. A vagrant, a vagabond. A villain or thief. Used 
likewise to carry the idea of slight tenderness and waggery. 
S y.von. Rogue, sharper, thief, are ull persons who steal what 
docs not belong to them; with this difference, that the rogue 
steals iu secret; he pilfers. The sharper steals by finesse; he 
over-reaches. The thief steals by all manner of means, rob¬ 
bing by force and violence. 

To ROGUE, v. n. to play the vagabond; to wander. To 
play knavish tricks. 

RO GUERY, (the g pron. hard) s. knavery or arch tricks ; 
waggery. 

liO'GUESHIP, s. the qualities or personage of a rogue. 

ROGUISH, a. knavish. Slightly mischievous; waggish 

RO'GUISHJLY, ad. iu a knavish manner; wantonly; like a 
rogue. 

RO GUISHNESS, s. the qualities of a rogue. 

To UOJST, or HOLSTER, v. n. [: rister, Isl.J to behave in a 
turbulent and blustering manner. 

IlOI'STER, or ROfSTERER, s. a turbulent or blustering 
fellow. 

To ROLL, (the o pron. long) v. a. [rotuler, Fr. rollcn, Belg.J 
to move any thing by a successive application of its different 
parts on the ground. To move any thing round upon its 
axis. To make a thing move in a circle. To wrap round 
about. To form into round masses, by rubbing on a mu fat e. 
To pour in a stream or waves. Neiitorly, to move or be moved 
by a successive application of its parts on any surface. To 
perform a periodical revolution. To run on wheels. To move 
in a tumultuous manner. To roll on an axis. 

ROLL, x. the act of moving by a successive application 
of its parts on tlio ground. Anything rolling. A mass made 
round, from rouleau, Fr. A round or cylindrical body, 
used in breaking clods, A'c. A public writing, from rot ulus, 
Lat. alluding to the ancient method of rolling writings on 
a stick. A register, catalogue, or chronicle. A small 
loaf 

RO'LLER, s. [rouleau, Fr.] any thing turning on its own axis. 

A bandage or fillet. 

RO'LLING-PIN, s. a round piece of wood tapeiing at each 
end, used in making paste. 

RO'LLING-PKESS, s. a press otv which copper-plates are 
printed. 

ROLLS, s. the office of Rolls in Chancery-lane, is appointed 
for the custody of the rolls and records in Chancery. The 
master of this office is the second person in that court, and in 
the absence of the lord chancellor he sits as judge. 

RO'LLYPOOI.Y, s. a sort of game, in which, when a ball 
runs into a certain place, it wins. 

RO'MAGE, s. [romagio, Ital.] a tumult or bustle. 

llOMA'NCE, s. [romanza, Ital.] a story or narrative of ficti¬ 
tious adventures. In common speech, a lie. 

To ROMA'NCE, v. n. to lie; to forge. 

ROMA'NCER, s. a liar; a forger of tales. 

To ROMA'NIZE, v. a. to latinize; to fill with modes of the 
Roman speech. 

ROMA'NTIC, a. resembling a Romance; wild. Improba¬ 
ble ; false. Fanciful; full of scenery. 

ROME, a famous city of Italy, founded 750 years before 
the birth of Christ. It was formerly three times as large as 
it is at present, and is now one of the largest and handsomest 
cities in Europe. It has 28 gates, 300 towers, and as many, 
churches, six bridges over the Tiber, and about 150,000 in¬ 
habitants. There are a great many monuments of the an¬ 
cients ; such as baths, obelisks, amphitheatres, cirques, co- 
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lumnft, mausoleums, aqueducts, fountains, catacombs, pagan 
temples, and triumphal arches; besides a prodigious number 
of line statues. The pope has three superb palaces, namely, 
that of the Vatican; a summer-house on Mount Cavallo; 
and the third is the palace of the I.ateran, near the church of 
St. John, where they crown the popes. St. Peter’s church 
is the largest in all Christendom; and is encrusted within 
aud without with marble; it is 840 feet in length, 725 in 
breadth, 300 in height, and 2465 in circumference; 24 popes 
have died since its foundation ; and it has cost twenty-three 
millions of crowns. In the great square before this church is 
an obelisk of granite, 80 feet in height without the pedestal, 
which is 82 feet high. The library of the Vatican is the 
largest and most complete in the world. Rome is divided into 
fourteen wards, called Itiorie; and the Castle of St. Angelo 
is sulHcient to keep the whole city in awe: it is built near the 
river Tiber, is Hanked with live bastions, and defended by a 
great number of cannon. There are a great number of mag¬ 
nificent palaces, the most remarkable of which are those of 
Famese and Borghese. Rome is very well supplied with 
water by their magnificent aqueducts and fountains; and 
there is plenty of all sorts of provisions ; with a great variety 
of wine ; but a price is set on every thing by the magistrates. 
Paul wrote an excellent Epistle to the Romans; in which, 
after assuring them of his regard for them, he describes the 
deplorably corrupt state of all men by nature, whether Gen¬ 
tiles or Jews, and the impossibility of justification before 
God by works of our own, &e. Borne is seated on the river 
Tiber, which nuts through a part of it, and is 600 miles S. E. 
ol Paris, 410 S. S. W. of Vienna, 900 S. E. of London, 875 
•S- by E. of Amsterdam, 750 N. K. of Madrid 750 N'. W. of 
Constantinople, and 110 N.W. of Naples. Lon. 12. 35. E. 
lut. 41. 54. N. 

RO'MISII, a. popish. 

XO'MNKY, a town in Kent, with a market on Thursday. 
It is one ot the cinquc-porl towns, and is seated on a marsh of 
the same name, famous for feeding cattle; but the air is un¬ 
healthy. It is 71 miles S. E. of London. It is disfran¬ 
chised. Population 983. 

ROMP, s. a rude, untaught, awkward, boisterous girl, fond 
of sport or play. Rough or rude play. 

To ROMP, v. n. to play in a noisy, rude, or wanton man¬ 
ner. 

RONDEAU', ron-do,s. [Er.] anancient kind of poetry,con¬ 
sisting of thirteen verses divided into three couplets; at the 
end ot the second and third, the beginning of the first is re¬ 
peated in an equivocal sense, if possible. 

RO'NDLE, s. [from ruvml\ a round mass. 

RO'NION, s. a fat bulky woman. 

RONT, s. an animal stinted in the growth. 

HOOD, s. [from rod\ a measure containing the fourth part 
of an acre, or 50 perches, poles, or rods, square. A pole, or 
measure of 16 feet and a naif in long measure. The cross, 
lrom rode. Sax. 

ROO'DLOFT, s. a gallery in the church on which reliques 
or images were set to view. 

ROOF, s. \hrof. Sax.] the cover or top of a house. The 
vault or inside arch which covers a building. The palate or 
upper part of the mouth. 

To HOOF, v. a. to inclose or cover with a roof. To inclose 
in a house. 

llOO'FY, a. having roofs. 

ROOK, s, [hroc, Sax.] a bird resembling a crow; it feeds 
not on carrion, but grain. A common man at chess, from 
rocco, Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or sharper. 

To ROOK, v. n. to rob; to cheat. 

ROOKERY, s. a nursery for rooks. 


ROO'KY, a. inhabited by rooks. 

ROOM, s. [rum, Sax. runt Cloth.] space oi extent of place. 
Space or place unoccupied. Passage,'or space for passing. 
Space or opportunity free from obstruction. An apartment in 
a house. Place of another; stead. Svnov. Hoorn is a ge¬ 
neral expression, and implies any divided pait of a hou-.e. 
Chamber is a particular expression, and means a room appro¬ 
priated to sleep. 

ROO’MAGE, s. space; place. 

ROO'MINESS, s. quality of extent; space. 

ROO'MY, a. wide; spacious; capacious. 

ROOST, s. [ hrust , Sax.] that on which a bird sits to sleep. 
The act of sleeping; applied priuiaiilv to fowls, and tiem i- 
tivcly to men. 

To ROOST, v. n. [roesten, Bclg.] to sleep as a bird. To 
lodge, in burlesque. 

ROOT, s. [roed, Belg. rot, SwecL] in Botany, that part of 
a plant which rests in the ground, imbibes the juices of the 
earth, and transmits them to the plant for nutrition. Figura¬ 
tively, the bottom or lower part. Any plant whose roots are 
are eaten. The original first cause, or ancestor. An impres¬ 
sion, or lasting elicit arid residence. In Mathematics, a 
quantity considered as the basis of a higher power. In Gram¬ 
mar, a primitive word, from whence others are divided or com¬ 
pounded. 

To HOOT, v. n. to fix the root, or strike far into the earth. 
To turn up the earth. Actively, to fix deep and firm in the 
earth. To impress or fix deeply. To pull up by the roots ; 
to turn up out of the ground; used with up. To destiny en¬ 
tirely, eradicate, or extirpate ; to banish ; um d with out. 

ROOT-BOUND, a. fixed to the ground by a loot. 

ROOTED, a. fixed firmly and deeply in the earth, or any 
other place; radical. 

ROO'TEDLY, ad. deeply; strongly. 

ROOTY, a, full of roots. # 

ROPE, s. [r«/j, Sax. rorp, or roop, Bi lir-] a cord, string, 
halter. A row of things hanging down. “ A rope of onions.” 

To ROPE, v. n. to draw out into threads or viscous fila¬ 
ments. 

ROT ED ANGER, s. one who can dance on ropes. 

RO’PEGRASS, s. in Botany, the nicliea of Lumens The 
red ropegrass, or purple melic grass, is the British species. In 
the isle of Rata they make this grass into ropes for lisliing- 
nets, which are remarkable for lasting long without rolling. 

RO'PEMAKER, s. one whose trade is to make ropes. 

RO'PERY, s. rogue’s tricks. A place where ropes are 
made. 

RO'PINESS, s. viscosity; glutinousness. 

RO'PY, a. viscous; tenacious; glutinous. 

RO'QUELAURE, rok-e-lo, s. [Fr.] a long cloak used by 
men. 

RO'RAL, a. [roralis, Lat.] dewy. 

RORA'TION, s. [from ros, dew, I.at.] a falling of dew. 

RO'RID, a [roridus, Lat.] dewy. 

RORl'FEROUS, a. [ros and/iro, Lat.] producing dew. 

RORI'FLUENT, a. [ros ntul/w a, Lat.] flowing with dew. 

RO'SARY, s. [rosarium, Lat.] a lmneh or string of beads on 
which the Romanists count their prayers. 

RO'SCID, a. [roscidus, Lat.] dewy ; abounding in dew. 

ROSE, s. [rose, Fr. rosa, Lat.] a flower whose petals are 
placed circularly, and expanded in a beautiful order; of which 
the species are many. To speak under the rose is to disclose 
a secret, or reveal any thing which will not be discovered ut- 
terwards. 

ROSE, preter. of Risk. 

ROSEATE, lo-zc-ate, a. \rasat, Fr.]' rosy; full of ro«-s. 
Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a rose. 

9 O 
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•UO'SKBAY, s. a shrub with spreading and trailing branches! 
and purplish flesh-coloured blossoms. It is found on moun¬ 
tains in the north of England. 

RO'SE-MALLOW, *. a plant larger than the common 
mallow. 

RO’SEMARY, a. [rosemarinus, Lat.] a plant. The Wild 
rosemary, or marsh cistus, found in turf-bogs, is the Bristish 
species. 

RO'SENOBLE, s. an English gold coin, in value anciently 
sixteen shillings. 

RO SEWATER, s. water distilled from roses. 

UO'SET, s. a red colour for painters. 

ItOSICllU'SlANS, s. hermcticul philosophers, who call 
themselves Brothers of the Rosy Cross, pretend to know all 
sciences, and how to make the philosopher's stone. 

RO SIN, s. inspissated turpentine; a juice of the pine. See 
Resin, the most proper spelling. 

To RO'SIN, v. a. to rub with rosin. 

RO'SINY, a. resembling rosin. 

JtOSS, a town of Herefordshire, with a market on Thursday. 
It is 120 miles W. by N. of London. Population 3078. 

h'OSS, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. by 
Strathnaveru; on the K. by Sutherland and the German 
Ocean; on the S. by Inverness; and on the \V. by the Irish 
•Sea. It has many bays, particularly on the western coast, 
and abounds in woods and pastures, but lias little corn; 
however, there are flocks of sheep, cattle, and deer. It 
sends one member to parliament. Ross and Cromarty con¬ 
tain 34,927 male and 39,893 female inhabitants. See 
Chomakty. 

RO’SSEL, s. light land. 

ltO'STRATED, a. [rostratus, Lat.] adorned with the beaks 
of ships. 

RO STRUM,*. [Lat] the beak of a bird or ship. A scaffold 
or pulpit, wjieuce orators anciently harangued. A pipe which 
conveys liquor into the receiver in common alembics. A pair 
of crooked scissars used in dilating wounds. 

RO SY, a. [roseus, Lat.J resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
or fragrance. 

To ROT, v. n. [rotnn, Sax. rotten, Belg.] to putrefy, or 
lose the cohesion of its parts. Actively, to corrupt or make 
putrid. 

ROT, t. a distemper among sheep, by which their lungs arc 
wasted. A putrid decay. 

ROTARY, a. [rota, Lat.] whirling as a wheel. 

ROTATED, o. [rotatus, Lat.] whirled round. 

ROTATION, s. [rotatio, Lat.] the act of whirling round ; 
the state of being whirled round. A turn or succession. 

ROTA TOR, s. [Lat..] that which gives a circular motion. 
ROTE, s. [routine, Fr.] words uttered by mere memory with¬ 
out meaning. Memory of words without understanding their 
meaning. 

To 110TE, i>. a. to fix in the memory without informing the 
understanding. 

RO’TGUT, s. bad beer. A low word. 

ROTIIBUR Y, u town of Northumberland, with a market on 
Friday. It is 307 miles N. by W. of London. Popul. 28(59. 

RO TIIERUAM, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, 
with a market on Monday. It is a well-built place, and is 
famous for considerable iron works in its neighbourhood, at 
Musbrough. It is seated at the influx of the ltother with the 
Don, over which is a stone bridge; 32 miles S. of Leeds, and 
159 N. by W. of London. Population 4083. 

RO'THER-NAILS, s. [corrupted from rudder and naiA] nails 
with very full heads, used in fastening the irons of rudders. 

ROTHSAY, a borough town of Scotland, in the isle 
of Bute, 70 miles W. of Edinburgh. Population 6084. 


ROTH WELL, or Rowell, a town of Northamptonshire, 
15 miles N. N. E. of Northampton, and 79 N. N. W. of 
London. Market on Monday. Population 2002 . ■ 

ROTTEN, o. corrupted or putrid. Figuratively, wanting 
firmness, solidity, or honesty. Stinking. 

ROTTENNESS, *. state of being rotten; putrefaction. 

RO TTERDAM, a large, strong, handsome, and rich city 
of the United Provinces, with one of the finest harbours in the 
Netherlands, which renders it a place of great trade. It is 
the most considerable place in Holland, for largeness, beauty 
of its buildings, trade, and riches, next to Amsterdam. Eras¬ 
mus was born in this place, and his statue in bronze is still to 
be seen. It is seated on the river Maese, 13 miles S. E. of the 
Hague, and 30 S. S. W. of Amsterdam. Lon. 4.25. E. lat. 
51.57. N. Population 54,000. 

ROTUND,«. [ru/tmdus, Lat] round; circular; spherical. 
ROTU XDI FO'LIOUS, a. [from rotundus and folium, Lat.] 
having round leaves. 

ROTU'NDITY, s. [rotundite, Fr. rotunditas, Lat.] the quality 
of being round. 

ROTU'NDO, s. [rotondo, Ital.] a building of a round form, 
both on the outside and in the inside, such us the pantheon at 
Rome. 

To ROVE, v. n. [rofiver, Dan.] to ramble, wander, or walk 
about without any particular determination. Actively, to wan¬ 
der over. 

RO'VER, s. a wanderer. A tickle or inconstant person. A 
robber or pirate. At rovers, without any particular aim. 
ROUGE, roojo, s. [rouye, Fr.] red paint. 

ROUGH, (tins word, and its following compounds, pro¬ 
nounced ruff, as ruffvasi, ruffdraft, &v.) a. [hruh, kruhye, 
.Sax.] having inequalities on the surface, opposed to smooth; 
rugged. Austere, applied to the taste. Harsh, applied to 
sound. Severe, rude, or void of civility, applied to behaviour, 
llard-featmcd. Not finished or polished. Coarse. Tempestu¬ 
ous, applied to weather. 

To RO UGHCAST, v. a. to form in a careless or inelegant 
manner with inequalities on its suifacc. To form any tiling in 
its first rudiments. 

RO'UGllCAST, s. a rude model. A kind of plaster very 
uneven in its surface, becaus- mixed with pebbles, Ac. 

RO'UGHDRAUGHT, s. a draught of a thing performed 
without care or nicety. 

To ltO'UGIIDRAVV, v. a. to trace coarsely. 

To ItOU'GHEN, v. u. to make rough. Neuterly, to grow 
rough. 

To RO'UGH-IIEW, v. «. to form in a rude, earcless man¬ 
ner. 

ROU'GH-HEWN, part. a. rugged; unpolished; not 
nicely finished. 

ROUGHLY, ad. with uneven surface. Harshly; rudely. 
Severely. Austerely. 

ROUGHNESS, s. inequality of surface. Austerity or a»- 
tringcncy of taste. Harshness of sound. Severity, or want 
of civility or elegance of behaviour or treatment. Violence of 
operation, applied to medicine. An unpolished or unfinish¬ 
ed state. Want of elegance in dress or appearance. Tem¬ 
pestuousness, applied to weather. Coarseness of fea¬ 
tures. 

ROUGHT, old preterit of Reach. Reached. 

To ROU'GIIWORK, v.a. to work coarsely over without the 
least nicety. 

ROU'NCEVAL, s. a species of pea, so called from Roun- 
cesval, a town at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

ROUND, o. [ rond , Fr. rondo, Ital. rund, Belg.] cylin¬ 
drical, circular, or spherical; orbicular. Smooth, applied 
to the sound of periods. Not broken, applied to numbers. 
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sjuick, applied to motion. Plain; without reserve; followed 
by with. Large; as, “ a round sum." 

ROUND, *. a circle, sphere, orb. A rundle, or step of a 
ladder. The time in which a tiling passes through the hands 
of a company, and comes back to the first. A revolution. A 
discharge of musketry. A walk performed by an officer in sur¬ 
veying any district, from ronde, Fr. 

ROUND, ad. every way; on all sides. In a circle or revo¬ 
lution, from eu ronde, or A la ronde, Fr. in a circular manner. 
Not in a direct line, followed by about. 

ROUND, prep, on every side of. Circularly about. All 
over. 

To ROUND, v. a. [rotundo, Lat.] to surround or encircle. 
To make circular. To raise figures to a relief. To move 
about any thing. To make smooth, applied to periods. 
Neuterly, to grow to a circular form. To whisper, from runen, 
Teut. 


ROU'NDABOUT, a. ample or extensive. Indirect or loose. 
A bad word. 

ROU NDEL, ROU'NDELAY, s. [ ronndelet, Fr.] a kind of 
poetry, consisting of thirteen verses, eight of which are of one 
kind of rhyme, and five of another; it is divided into three 
couplets and has the beginning of the roundel repeated at the 
end of the second and third couplets in an equivocal sense, if 
possible. A round form or figure, from rondelle, Fr. 

ROUNDER,*. circumference; inclosure. 

ROUNDHEADS, s. Puritans, so named from their custom 
of cropping their hair round. 

ROU'NDIIOUSK, s. the constable’s prison, in which disor¬ 
derly persons, found in the street, are confined. 

ROUNDISH, «. somewhat round ; approaching to round- 
uess. 


ROU'NDLY, ad. in a round form. Openly; plainly. 
Briskly. Completely; in earnest. 

lfOU'NDNESS, s. circularity; sphericity; rotundity. 
Smoothness. Honesty; openness. 

To ROUSE, v. a. [See Raise, or Rise] to wake from rest. 
To excite to thought or action. To drive a beast from his Inire. 
Neuterly, to awake from slumber. To be excited to thought 
or action. 

ROUSE, s. [rusch, half drunk, Teut.] a dose of liquor rather 
too large. 

ROU'SER, s. one who rouses. 

ROUT, s. [rof, Belg.] a clamorous or tumultuous crowd. 
Figuratively, a clamour or bustle. Confusion of an army de¬ 
feated, from route, Fr. 

ROUTE, s. [route, Fr.] a road ; a way. “ Wide through the 
furzy field their route they take.” Gay. 

To ROUT, v. n. to assemble in tumultuous and clamorous 
crowds. Actively, to defeat, to disperse by defeating. 

ROW, s. [reih, Teut.] a rank or file; a number of tilings 
ranged in a line. 

To ROW, v. n [rowan, Sax.] to make a vessel move on the 
water by oars. Actively, to drive by oars. 

RO'WKL, {aw prnn. as in now) s. [rouclle, Fr.] the pointed 
part of a spur which turns on an axis. A seton, or roll of hair, 
silk, &c. put into a wound to promote a discharge. 

To RO'WEL, v. a. to .pierce through the skin, and keep a 
wound open by a rowel. 

RO'VVEN, s. a field kept up till after Michaelmas, that the 
corn left on the ground may sprout into green. 

RO'WER s. one that. rows. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE, a county of Scotland, some¬ 
times called Teviotdale, and containing the districts of 
Teviotdale, Liddcsdale, Eusdale, and Eskdale. It is bound¬ 
ed on the N. by Berwickshire; on the E. and S. by the Eng¬ 
lish counties of Northumberland and Cumberland; and on 


the W. by the shires of Dumfries and Selkirk. From N. to 
8. it extends near 30 miles, and about 18 from E. to W. The 
principal towns are Jedburgh, Kelso, Hawick, Melross, and 
Roxburgh, which last town, with its castle, is situated near the 
Teviot, 19 miles S. W. of Berwick and 32 S. E. of Edinburgh. 
It sends one member to parliament. Inhabitants, in 1831, 
43,663. 

RO'YAI., a. [royal, Fr.] kingly ; regal; belonging to, or be¬ 
coming a king. Figuratively, noble, illustrious. 

RO'YALIST, s. [ royaliste , Fr.] an adherent to a king. 

To RO YAL1ZE, v. a. to make royal. 

RO'YALLY, ad. in a kingly manner; regally; as becomes 
a king. 

ROYALTY, s. [royalte, or royautc, Fr.] kingship ; the cha¬ 
racter, office, state, or ensigns of a king. 

To ROYNE, v. a. [rvtjner, Fr.] to gnaw; to bite. 

RO'YNISH, a [ royneaux, Fr.) paltry, sorry, mean, rude. 
Obsolete. 

RO YSTON, a town of Hartfordshire, with a market on 
Wednesday, very considerable for corn. Under the market¬ 
place is a kind of subterraneous chapel, dug out of the chalky 
rock, supposed to be of Saxon construction. It is 20 miles S. 
by E. of Huntingdon, and 37 N. of London. Popul. 1747. 

RO'YTRI.KT, s. [Fr.] a little or petty king. “ Causing the 
American roytrlets to turn homagers.” Heylin. 

To RUB, v. a. j rhnbio, Brit.] to clean or smooth anv thing 
by passing something over it. To touch so as to wear off some 
of the surface. To touch so as to leave sonietlwng of that 
whieh touches behind. To move one body upon another. 
Figuratively, to hinder by collision. To re-men e- l>v friction. 
Used with doiun, to clear or currv. Used with up, to exeio ,.r 
awaken. Neuterly, to fret, or wear by friction. To get t’.iouji 
difficulties. 

RUB, s. an hinderance or obstruction. The act of rubbing. 
Inequality of ground, which hinders a bowl in ils course. A 
difficulty, or cause of uneasiness. 

RU'BBAGE, or RU'BBISH, s. [rubbaye is now obsolete] 
ruins of buildings; fragments of matter used in budding. A 
confused mass. Any tiling vile or worthless. 

RU'BBER, s. one that passes one thing hard over the sur¬ 
face of another. Any thing used to rub with. Tan games 
out of three. A whetstone. A coarse file. 

RUBBLE-STONE, _ a stone so called from ils being 
rubbed or worn by the water. 

RU'BICAN, a. [rvbiean, Fr.] bay, sorrel, or black, wilt, i 
light gray or white on the Hanks, applied to the colour ol a 
horse. 

RUBICUND, a. [nibicundus, Lat. rubicomlc, Fr.] inclining 
to redness; blood-red. 

RUBIED, a. of the colour of a ruby. 

RUBI'FIC, a. [from ruber and J'ucio, Lat.] mukiii 1 ..' ri el. 

RU'BIFORM, a. [from nibrr, Lat. and form] baling the 
form of red. 

To RUBIFY, v. a. to make red. 

RUBI'GINOIJX, a. [rubiginosm, Lat.] rusty; foul. 

RUBIOUS, a. [rubrns, Lat.] ruddy; red. Not used. 

RU'BRIC, s. [ rubrique , Fr. ntbriea, Lat.] directions in t’ <• 
common prayer and law books, so termed, because originally 
written and printed with red ink. 

RUBRIC., a. red. 

To RU'BRIC, v. a. to adorn with reel. 

RUBRICATED, a. [rubricates, Lat.] smeared or mavkcel 
with re-el. 

RUBY, s. [from ruber, Lat.] a precious stone of a red colour, 
next in hardness to the diamond. Redness. Anything r i. 
A red pimple. 

RU'BY, a. of a red colour. “ Ope their ruby lips." 
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RUCTA'TION, s. [from ructo, Lat.] a belching arising from 
wind and indigestion. 

To RUD, v. a. [from rutu, redness, Sax.] to make red 
Obsolete. 

RU’DDER, ». [roeder , Belg.] an instrument at the stem of 
a vessel by which its course is governed. Figuratively, any 
tiling that guides or governs the course. 

RUDDINESS, s. the quality of approaching to redness. 

HU DDLE, *. [rudul, Isl.] red earth. 

RUDDOCK, s. [rubecula, Lat] a kind of bird; the led- 
breast “ The ruddock warbles soft.” 

RU DDY, a. [ rudu , Sax.] pale red; approaching to red. Of 
a fresh blooming colour. 

RUDE, a. [rudis, Lat .rede, Sax.] rough, coarse, brutal; 
uncivil; tumultuous. Boisterous, violent, turbulent. Harsh. 
Untaught, ignorant. Unpolished. Rugged, or shapeless, 
from rude, Pr. Artless, inelegant. Performed merely with 
strength. 

RUDELY, ad. in a coarse, brutal, violent, rough, boister¬ 
ous, or unskilful manner. 

RUDENESS, s. want of civility, elegance, or instruction. 
Violence. Storminess, or rigour. 

RUDENTURE, s. [Fr.] in Architecture, the figure of a rope 
or staff, sometimes plain, and sometimes carved, wherewith the 
Hutings of columns are usually filled up. 

RU'DERARY, a. [from ruderatus, Lat.] belonging to rub¬ 
bish. 

RUDERATION, s. [rude ratio, Lat.] in Architecture, the 
laying of a pavement with pebbles or little stones. 

ft IT DGLEY, a town in Staffordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, seated on the S. side of the river Trent, near Cannock 
wood, on the road from London to Chester. It is 126 piles 
N. VV. of I-ondon. Population 3165. 

RUDIMENT, s. [rudiment, Fr. rudimentnm, Lat.] the first 
principles ; the first elements of a science, or education. The 
first inaccurate and unpolished draught or beginning of any 
thing. 

RUDIME'XTAL, a. relating to first principles; initial. 

To RUE, v. a. [reoicfian, Sax. | to grieve, to regret, or lament. 

RUE, s. [Fr. rnta Lat.] an herb. 

RUEFUL, a. woeful; sorrowful. 

RUE'FULLY, ad. mournfully; sorrowfully. 

RUE'FULNESS, $. sorrowfulness; mournfulness. 

RUE'LLE, roo-el, s. [Fr.] a circle; an assembly at a private 
house. Not used. 

RUFF, s. [see Ruffle] a linen ornament gathered and for¬ 
merly worn round the neck. A small river-fish, so called from 
the roughness of the scales. 

RU FFIAN, s. [ruffiano, Ital.] a hired murderer. A mur¬ 
derer: cut-throat; robber; a boisterous, mischievous fellow. 

RU'FFIAN, a. brutal; savagely boisterous. 

To RU'FFIAN, v. n. to rage, or raise tumults; to act the 
rulfian. Not in use. 

To RU FFLE, i>. a. [ ruy ffelen . to wrinkle, Belg.] to contract 
into wrinkles, or make rough. To discompose, applied to the 
temper. To surprise. To throw together in disorder. To 
contract into plaits. Neuterly, to grow rough or boisterous. 
To flutter. To jar. Obsolete. 

RU FFLE, s. plaited or gathered linen worn as an ornament 
on the wristband, &c. Platted silk, or other stuff, worn as an 
ornament at the bottom of the sleeve of a woman’s gown. A 
disturbance or commotion, applied to the mind. 

RU'FTF.RHOOD, s. in Falc.onry, a hood to be worn by a 
hawk when first drawn. 

RUG, s, [rug(jet, rough, Swed.] a coarse nappy woollen cloth. 
A coarse nappy coverlet used for mean beds. A rough woolly 
dog. Not used in the last sense. 


R V'GD Y, a town of Warwickshire, with a market on Satur¬ 
day. It has a free-school, and four alms-houses; 11 miles 
S. E. of Coventry, and 85 N. N. W. of London. Pop. 2500. 

RU'GGED, rug-ed, a. [rugget, Swed.] full of unevennesses 
or inequalities on the surface; rough. Without order. Savage 
or brutal, applied to temper. Stormy or boisterous, applied 
to weather. Rough or harsh, applied to sound. Surly, ap¬ 
plied to aspect. Rough or shaggy. 

RU GGEDLY, ad. in a rugged manner. 

RU'GGEDNESS, s. the quality of being rough. 

RUG1N, s. a nappy cloth. 

RU'GINE, s. [nujine, Fr.] a surgeon's rasp. 

llUGO'SE, a. [rugosus, Lat.] full of wrinkles. 

ItU'IN, s. [ruine, Fr. ruina, Lat.] the fall or destruction of 
cities or houses. The remains of a building that is demolish¬ 
ed. Loss of happiness or fortune; destruction. Mischief or 
bane. 

To RU'IN, v. a. [ruiner, Fr.] to demolish, subvert, destroy. 
To deprive of happiness or fortune To impoverish. Neuterly, 
to fall in ruins; to run to a state of decay and destruction. To 
be impoverished. 

To ltUI'NATE, v. a. to destroy, demolish, or involve in 
poverty and misery. Not in use. 

RUINATION, s. subversion, or destruction. “ Ruination 
of towns.” Camb. Obsolete. 

RU'INER, s. he that ruins. 

RUI'NOUS, a. [ruinosus, Lat. ruineux, Fr.] fallen to decay; 
pernicions; destructive. 

RUINOUSLY, arf. in a ruinous manner; mischievously; 
destructively. 

RULE, s. [regula, Lat.] government, empire, sway, or su¬ 
preme command. Aa instrument by which lines are drawn. 
A canon or precept by which the thoughts or actions are di¬ 
rected. Propriety or regularity of behaviour. Synon. Rule, 
respects properly those things that ought to be done; order, 
the manner in which things should be done. We submit to 
rule; we conform 1o order. 

To RULE, v. a. to control, to govern with power and autho¬ 
rity. To manage. To settle as by rule. Neuterly, to exercise 
power or authority in governing. 

RU LF.R, s. a governor, or one who has supreme authority 
or command. An instrument used in drawing lines. 

RUM, s. a kind of spirits distilled from sugar. A cant name 
for a parson. “ Rusty dull rums." Swift. 

To RU'M BLE, v. n. [rotnmelen, Belg.] to make a hoarse, 
low, continued noise. 

RU'MBLER, s. the person or thing that rumbles. 

RU'MFORD, a town of Essex. It is a large thorough¬ 
fare place, with several good inns, and is noted for its hog 
market on Tuesday, and its corn market on Wednesday. It 
is 12 miles W. S. W. of Chelmsford, and 11 E. N. E. of 
London. Population 4300. 

RU'MINANT, a. [ruminant, Fr. ruminans, Lat.] having the 
property of chewing the end. 

To RU'MINATE, v. n. [ruminer, Fr. rumino, La't.] to chew 
the cud. To muse, or meditate; to think on again and again. 
Actively, to chew over again. To meditate over and over 
again. 

RUMINATION, s. [ruminatio, Lat.] the property or 
act of chewing die cud. Figuratively, meditation; reflec¬ 
tion. 

To RU'MMAGE, v. a. to search, or plunder; to evacuate. 
Neuterly, to search places. 

RU'MMER, s. [roomer, Belg.] a large drinking cup or glass 
with a broad mouth. 

RU'MOUR, s. [rumor, Lat. rumeur, Fr.] flying report, not 
well established; bruit; fame. 
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To RU MOUR, v. a. to spread a report. 

RU'MOURER, s. a reporter; a spreader of news. 

RUMP, s. [rumpff, Teut.] the end of the back-bone ; the 
buttocks; tail-piece of a bird. 

To RU'MPLE, v. a. [rompelcn, Bclg.] to wrinkle or dis¬ 
order. 

RU’MPI.E, s. [hrympellc, Sax.] a pucker, or plait made by 
negligence or carelessness. 

RU'MSEY, a town in Hampshire, with a market on Sa¬ 
turday. It is governed by a mayor, (> aldermen, 12 burgesses, 
a town-clerk, recorder, and two serjeants at mace. Here is a 
manufactory for shalloon. 8 miles N. N. W of Southampton ; 
13 W. by S. of London. Population 5056. 

To RUN, v. n. [yrnan, Sax. rinnan, Goth, rennen, Bclg.] 
to move the legs very swiftly. Followed by about, to use 
the legs in motion; to move in a hurry. To pass with a 
quick motion. To take a course, applied to ships. To 
contend in a race. To run away, to make an escape, or 
leave unexpectedly. To stream or flow, applied to liquors. 
To be liquid, or melt To pass. To go away, or vanish. 
To move in any direction. To be busied upon, applied to 
the mind, and used with on or upon. Used with over, to 
be exuberant, or to be mentioned cursorily. To discharge 
matter, applied to wounds. To have a general tendency. 
Used with after, to search, to go out of the way for. Fol¬ 
lowed by in with, to close or comply, to agree. To run 
away with, to hurry without deliberation. To run over, to 
be so much as to flow over; to be so full as to be overflown. 
Actively, to melt or cast; applied to metals. Applied to 
fortune; to hazard, risk, or venture. To run down, to chase 
till weary. Figuratively, to crush or overbear. To run 
through, to stab or pierce with a weapon, so that the point 
appear on the contrary side; to pass through. 

RUN, s. the act of running. Course, motion, or direc¬ 
tion. , Flow or cadence, applied to verse. Uncontrolled 
course or humour. Long reception; continued success. 
At the long run, signifies the end, or at last. 

RU'NAGATE, s. [corrupted from renegat, Fr.] an apos¬ 
tate ; a deserter, fugitive, rebel, renegade. 

RfJ'NAWAY, s. one that flics from danger; a fugitive. 

RUNCA'TION, s. weeding. Elveyn. 

RU'NDI.E, s. a round or step of a ladder. Something 
put round an axis; a peritochium. In Botany, a compo¬ 
sition of flowers, in which a number of slender fruitstalks 
proceed from the same centre, and rise nearly to the same 
height, so as to form a regular surface at the top; as in the. 
hemlock, carrot, and cow’s parsnep. Rundles of flowers are 
frequently called umbels ; and the plants producing them are 
said to be umbelliferous plants. 

RU'NDLET, s. [perhaps from runlet, or roundlet ] a small 
barrel. In Botany, the fruitstalks which compose a rundle 
are often divided at the top into several smaller fruitstalks ; 
and these smaller sets of fruitstalks are. called rnndlets. The 
fruitstalks of a rundle and of a rundlet arc called spokes. 
The hemlock, carrot, and angelica, furnish examples. 

RUNG, the pret. and part. pass, of Rixo. 

RU'NIC, a. a term applied to the language and letters of 
the ancient Goths, Danes, and other neighbouring nations; 
its derivation is uncertain. 

RUNNEL, $. a rivulet; a small brook. 

RU'NNER, s. one that runs. A racer. A messenger. 
One employed by a banker or newsmonger to collect money 
or news abroad. A shooting sprig. One of the stones of a 
mill. A bird. 

RU’NNET, s. [gcrunnen, Sax.] a liquor made by steeping 
the stomach of a calf in hot water, and used for curdling 
milk. Sometimes, but improperly, spelt rennet. 


RU'NNION, s. a paltry, scurvy wretch. 

RUNT, s. [runt in the Teutonic dialect signifies a bull or 
cow, and is used by us in contempt for small cattle; as kefyt, 
the Welsh term for a horse, is used for a worthless horse] any 
animal small below the natural growth of its kiud. 

RUPEE', *. an Indian coin, value 2s. 3d. 

UU'PTION, s. [from ruptns, Lat.] a breach. 

RU'PTU RE, s. [rupture, Fr. from ruptus, Lat.] the act of 
breaking; the state of a thing bursting. A breach of peace, 
or act of hostility. An eruption of the gut; hernia. 

To RU'PTURE, v. a. to break; to burst; to suffer disrup¬ 
tion. 

RUPTUREWORT, s. a plant, of which the British spe¬ 
cies are three, viz. the smooth, rough, and sea rupturewort. 
The first of these species is a little saltish and astringent, 
and increases the secretions by the kidneys. The juice is 
said to take away specks in the eyes. The least rupture¬ 
wort, otherwise called allseed, is the little flax found in wet 
gravelly soil, and flowers in August. 

RURAL, a. [rural, Fr. ruralis, Lat.] belonging to, existing 
in, or resembling, the country. 

RURA'LITY, RURALNESS, s. the quality of being 
rural. 

RURl'COLIST, s. [ruricola, Lat.] an inhabitant of the 
country. 

RURI’GENOUS, a. [from rus and gigno, Lat.] born in the 
country. 

RUSE, s. [Fr.] cunning; artifice ; little stratagem ; trick ; 
fraud ; deceit. 

RUSH, s. [rise, Sax.] a plant of which there are eleven 
English species properly so called. The blossoms of all 
the sorts -are brown, or approaching to blackness. The 
flowering rush is the water gladiole, having long and nar¬ 
row root-leaves, a naked cylindrical sti tn, and purple and 
white blossoms. It is found in muddy ditches, and flowers 
in June. The harc’s-tail rush is a sort of cottongrass found 
on bogs. The least rush, called also small Plymouth rush- 
grass, is a species of bulrush, found on wet and sandy ground. 
Any thing proverbially worthless. 

To RUSH, v. n. [hreosau. Sax.] to move with violence; to 
go on with tumultuous rapidity. 

RUSH, s. a violent course or motion. 

RU'SHGRASS, s. a genus of the grasses. The longa 
rooted bastard cyperus, round blackheaded bogrusli, brown 
bastard cyperus, compressed bastard cyperus, and white- 
flowered rushgrass, are the British species. 

RUSHLIGHT, s. a candle made of a rush strippi d of its 
bark for a wick, and dipped in tallow. 

RU'.SIIY, a. abounding with rushes ; made of rushes. 

RUSK, s. [rise, Sax.] hard or rough bread made f or store. 

RU'SMA, s. A brown and light iron substance, with half 
as much quiek-Iime steeped in water, of which the Turkish 
women made their psilothron, to take oft’ hair. 

RUSSET, a. [rousuet, Fr.] of a reddish-brown. Used by 
Sir Isaac Newton, for gray. Coarse, rustic, or homespun. 

RUSSET, s. coarse or country dress. 

RU SSET, or RU SSF.TING, s. a name given to several 
species of pears or aoples on account of their colour. 

RU'SSIA , the empire of, is a large country, partly in 
Asia, and partly in Europe, bounded on the N. by the 
Frozen Sea; on the S. by Great Tartary, the Caspian Sea, 
and Persia; on the E. by the Sea of Japan, and on the W. 
by Poland and Sweden. There were three countries that 
had the name of Russia; namely, Red Russia; White Russia, 
which comprehended part of Lithuania; and Black Russia, 
which included the governments of Kaluga, Moscow, 
Tula, Rezan, Voleditnir, and Yaroslaf; and hence his im- 
Q P 
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nerial majesty takes the title of Emperor of all the Russia*. 
The seas of Russia are the Baltic, the White Sea, the Frozen 
Ocean, the Black Sea near the frontiers of Turkey, ami the 
Caspian Sea. There are also five large rivers, namely, the 
N 10 per, or Boristhencs, which runs between Lithuania and 
Poland; the Wolga, which runs through the middle of the 
country, and falls into the Caspian Sea; the Don, which 
after several turnings runs into Little Tartary, ami fulls info 
the sea of Asoph; tiie Dune, which running northward falls 
into the White Sea ; and the Oby, which running north falls 
into the Frozen Ocean. It may easily he conceived that a 
country of such vast extent must lie in different climates, and 
that the soil must be very different. The most fertile part 
is near the frontiers of Poland; insomuch that the inhabitants 
arc able to supply their neighbours with coru ; the N part is 
not only more cold, but more marshy, and overrun with 
forests inhabited chiefly by wild beasts. Besides domestic 
animals, there are wild beeves, rein-deer, martens, white 
and black foxes, weasels, ermines, and sables, whose skins 
make the best furs in the world. In Russia there are also 
large quantities of cotton and silk, with which they make 
all sorts of stuffs; the other merchandises are skins, furs, 
Russia leather, talc, tallow, liymp, Russia cloth, honey, 
wax, and almost all the merchandise of China, India, Persia, 
Turkey, and some European countries. The inhabitants 
in general are robust, well-shaped, and of pretty good com¬ 
plexions ; they are great eaters, and very fond of brandy. 
They were formerly the most ignorant brutish people in the 
world ; Imt are now making a rapid progress in every social 
and elegant improvement and refinement. Their religion is 
that of the Greeks, and thev depended formerly on the Greek 
patriarch, who resided at Constantinople. The church is 
governed by a patriarch, and under him there are four metro¬ 
politans, and eight archbishops. The sovereign of Russia is 
absolute. The ordinary revenue of this vast empire is 
‘20,000,000 of rubles, which is partly drawn from contribu¬ 
tions, partly from duties on merchandises, and partly from 
farms. The orders of knighthood are that of St. Andrew, 
St Catherine, and St. Alexander Newski, which are all of late 
institution. The punishment of their criminals is very bar* 
nnrous, nor have they always the privilege of a fair trial. 
The territory of the whole Russian empire occupies a space 
of above 7,000,000 square miles, being about a ninth part of 
ail the laud upon the globe, while the inhabitants of these im¬ 
mense regions do not amount to 03,000,000. The population 
of St. I’eter-burgh is 320,000, and tlmt of Moscow, 260,000 
RUST, [mat. Sax.] the red scales of iron owing to mois¬ 
ture. The calx or Hour of any metal. Loss of power by in¬ 
activity. Matter bred by corruption. 

To It (1ST, v. n. to have its surface corroded or tarnished. 
To degenerate or grow inactive by idleness. Actively, to 
make rusty. 

RifSTIC, a. [ruaticus, Lat.] rural; country. IItide or im¬ 
polite. Savage. Artless; simple. Plain or tin idorned. 

RU'STIC, s. a clown or unpolished countryman. In Ar¬ 
chitecture, a kind of building in imitation of nature, particu¬ 
larly when the stones in the face of a building arc hatched or 
picked with the point of a hammer. 

RUSTICAL, n. [rustiais, Lat.] rough; savage; impolite. 
RU'STICALLY, ad. savagely ; inelegantly ; rudely. 

To RU'STICATE, v. n. .[ rusticor , Lat.,] to reside in the 
country. Actively, to banish into the country. 

RUSTI'CITY, s. [rustirite, Fr. rusticitas, Lat.] the qualities 
of one who lives in the country. Broadness of pronuncia¬ 
tion; rudeness of manners. Rural appearance, simplicity. 
RU'STINESS, s. the quality or state of being rusty. 

To RU'STLE, v.». [hristlan, Sax.] to make a noise like that 


of silk, when brushing against anything; like that of trees, 
when blown by the wind ; or that of a hedge, when pierced 
by a beast. 

' RU'STY, a. covered with rust. Impaired by inactivity. 

RU'STYBACK, s. a genus of the ferns. The forked, hairy, 
and marsh rustyback, are the English species. The two first 
species are found in the clefts of rocks, and the latter in turf-bogs. 

To RUT, v. n. [from rut, Fr.] to have a desire of coming 
together, applied to deer. 

RUT, s. [see the verb] the copulation of deer. A hole worn 
by the track of a wheel, from route, Fr. 

* ItU'THIN, or Ruthyn, a town of Denbighshire, 15 miles 
S. \V, of Holywell, and 206 N. \V. of London. Market on 
Monday. Population 3719. 

RU TLANDSHIRE, the least county of England, 15 miles 
in length and 11 in breadth. It is bounded on the YV. by 
Leicestershire; and on the N. by Nottinghamshire and Lin¬ 
colnshire; and on the E. and S. E. by Lincolnshire and Nor¬ 
thamptonshire. It contains 48 parishes and 2 market towns, 
and sends otdy two members to parliament, which are for the 
county. The air is very good, stnd the soil rich, producing ex¬ 
cellent corn, and feeding a great number of cattle and sheep. 
The principal rivers are the Welland and the Guash, iu which 
arc plenty of fish. The shire-town is Okeham. This county 
contained in 1831, 19,834 inhabitants. 

RUTH, s. [from rite] mercy ; pity ; tenderness ; sorrow for 
the misery of another. Out of use. 

RU'TliFUL, a. rueful; woeful; sorrowful. 

ItUTHFULLY, ad. woefully ; sadly. Sorrowfully. 

RUTHLESS, a. cruel; pitiless ; barbarous. 

RUTHLESSLY, ad. cruelly ; barbarously. 

RUTHLESSNESS, a. want of pity. 

RU'TILANT, a. of a bright red. 

RUTT1ER, s. [routi.crc, Fr.] a direction of the road or 
course at sea. 

RU'TTISII, a. wanton or lecherous. 

RY DER, s. a clause added to an act of parliament at its 
third reading. 

llY'E, s. \ryge, Sax.] a coarse kind of bread-corn. A dis¬ 
ease in hawks. 

RYE, a town in Sussex, with two markets, on Wednesday 
and Saturday. It is one of the cinque ports, and is governed 
by a mayor and jurats, anti sends one member to parliament. 
It is 14 miles S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, anti 61 on the same 
point from London. Population 3715. 

RYE GATE, a town in Surry, with a market-house, which 
was formerly a chapel dedicated to Thomas a Becket. The 
neighbourhood abounds in fullerVeartU and medicinal plants. 
It is charmingly situated in the vale of Holmcstlale, 16 miles 
K. of Guildford and 21 S. of London. Market on Tuesday, 
and a monthly one on Wednesday. It sends one member to 
parliament. Population 3400. 

RY EG RASS, s. a sort of grass. 

s. 

S is the eighteenth letter, and fourteenth consonant, of our 
alphabet. In the beginning of a word, s has invariably 
its natural and genuine sound; in the middle of it, it is 
sometimes uttered with a stronger appuise of the tongue to 
the palate, like z; as rose, prose, rosy, easier, miser, nosel, 
resident , busy, Sec. In the end of monosyllables it sometimes 
sounds like s ; as in this, thus, See. and sometimes like z; as 
in na, has, is, liis, Sec. and generally where es stands in verbs 
for eth, as gives. In some words it is silent, as in isle, vis 
count, Sec. At the end of words it is often doubled, where* 
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by they become hard and harsh; as in brass, kiss, loss, mass, 
trespass, &c. In Writing or Printing, the long/is sometimes 
used in the beginning and middle of words, and the short s at 
the end. In Abbreviations, 8 stands for socielas, or socius; 
as, It. S. S. for rcgiee societal is socius, i. e. fellow of the royal 
society. In Medicinal Prescriptions, S. A. signifies secundum 
artem, i. e. according to the rules of art. Used as a numeral, 
S anciently denoted seven. In Books of Navigation, S. 
stands for south ; S. E. for south east; S. W. for south west, 
&e. 

SABA'OTH, s. [mtUY, plnr. of hsy, an host or army, 
it a/3ai/c, Gr.] a name given to God in the holy scriptures, im¬ 
plying his omnipotence, or sole disposal of the events of war, 
and absolute government of the angelic orders. 

SA'BBATII, s. [nat», rest, lieb. auiijiarov, Gr.] the seventh 
day of the week. A day appointed for religious duties, and a 
total cessation from work, in commemoration of God’s resting 
on the seventh day; but is kept by Christians on the first day 
of the week, in commemoration of Christ rising from the 
dead on that day. Intermission of pain or sorrow; time of 
rest. 

SABBATIIBREAKEIl, s. one who violates the sabbath, 
by doing those things therein which are forbidden him to do in 
the holy scriptures. 

SABBATHLESS, a. without interval of rest. 

SABBATICAL, a. [sabbatieus, Lat.] resembling the sab¬ 
bath ; enjoying or bringing intermission of labour. 

SA'BBATISM, *. [imfiiliirurpuc, Gr. from sabbntum, Lat.] 
rigid observance of the sabbath supcrstiliously. 

SA’BINK, s. [sa/nne, Fr. sabina, Lat.] a plant, the same 
with savin. 

SA BLE, s. [ zibclla , Lat.] fur. It is the skin of a beast of 
this name, and is much esteemed for its blackness. 

SABLE, a. [sable, Fr.] black. Used mostly by heralds and 
poets.' 

SA'BLIERE, s. a piece of timber as long, but not as thick 
as a beam. A sand-pit. 

SABRE, s. [ sabre, Fr.] a cimeter, or sword with a convex 
edge ; a faulchion. 

SABULO'SITY, s. [from sabulosiis, I.at.] sandiness; grit- 
tiness. 

SA'BULOUS, a. [from salmium, I,al.] sandy or gritty. 

SACCA'DE, s. [Fr. | a violent check given to a horse by 
tightening the reins very suddenly. 

SA'CCllARINE, a. [from snccharnm, Lat.] possessing the 
taste or any other qualities of sugar. 

SACERDOTAL, a. [sacerdolalis, Lat.] belonging to priest¬ 
hood; priestly. 

SA'CHKL, s. a small leather bag, used by children to carry 
their books. 

SACHEM, s. a name given to a chief, or prince, among the 
West Indians. 

SACK, s. [pat, Ilcb. iriiccoc, Gr. stums, Lat. sac, Fr. 
sac h. Blit, sac, Sax. saco, Port. &c. Ac. It is observed of this 
word, that it is found in almost all languages, and is there¬ 
fore conceived to be antediluvian] a large bag. The mea¬ 
sure of three bushels. A loose robe worn by a woman. A 
kind of sweet wine, from sec, Fr. The act of storming, 
plundering, or pillaging a town. Pillage or plunder, from 
sacar. Span. 

To SACK, v. a. to put up in bags. To take by storm; to 
plunder, pillage, lay waste, or destroy. 

SA'CKBUT, s. [sacabnche, Span, sambuca, Lat. sambuque, 
Fr.] a musical instrument of the wind kind, resembling a 
trumpet in its use, but differing from it in form and size. 

BA CKCLOTH, s. a coarse cloth of which sacks are made, 
formerly worn in times of public fasting and lamentation. 


SA'CKER, s. one that takes and pillages a town. 

SA'CKPOSSET, s. a posset made of milk, sack, and some 
other ingredients. 

SA'CilAMENT, s. [sacrament, Fr. sncrumnitnm, Lat ] an 
oath or any other ceremony producing a strong and lasting obli¬ 
gation. An outward and visible sign of an inward and spiri¬ 
tual grace, given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, and ie- 
ceived as a pledge to assure us of the reception of such grace. 
The eucharist or holy communion. 

SACRAMENTAL, a. [sacramental, or sacramenUl, Fr.] 
belonging to the sacrament. 

SACRAMENTALLY, ad, after the manner of a sacra¬ 
ment. 

SA'CRED, n. [saerc, Fr. sneer, Lat.] set apart for holy 
uses. Consecrated; holy. Inviolable. 

SA CREDLY, ml. inviolably ; religiously. 

SA'CRED NESS, s. holiness; sanctity. 

SACRI'FIC, a. \sucrificns, Lat.] employed in sacrifice. 

SACRTFICABl.E, a. capable of being otiered in sacrifice. 
“ Whatsoever was saeri/icable.” 

SACRIFICATOH, s. [sacrificalcur, Fr. from sncrificor, 
I.at.] sacrificer; oiferer of sacrifice. 

SACRIFICATORY, a. offering sacrifice. 

To SA'CRIFICE, v. a. [sncrijici r, Fr. saeci/ieo, Lat.] to offer 
any thing to heaven. To destroy or give up for the sake of 
.something else. To kill. To devote with loss. Neuterly, to 
make offerings to God. 

SA'CRIFICE, s. [sacri/ice, Fr. sacrijkinm, Lat..] the act of 
offering to heaven. Any thing offered to heaven. Any thing 
destroyed or quitted for the sake of something else. Any thing 
destroyed. 

SACRIFICE!!, s. one that sacrifices. 

SACRIFICIAL, a. performing sacrifice; belonging to sa¬ 
crifices. 

SA CRILEGE, s. [sacrilege, Fr. sacrilrgium, Lat.] the crime 
of taking any thing dedicated to divine worship, or profaning 
any thing sacred. 

SACRILEGIOUS, a. [sucrihgius, I.at,] polluted with the 
crime of sacrilege; violating tilings sacred. 

SACRILEGIOUSLY, ad. profanely; in a sacrilegious 
manner. 

SA'CRINO, part, [saerer, Fr.] consecrating. 

•SA'CRIST, or SACRISTAN, s.[ aeristnin, Fr.jone that has 
the charge or care of the utensils or moveables of a chuich. 

SACRISTY, s. [sacristie. Fr.] an apartment when 1 tlih 
consecrated vessels or moveables of a chuich are kept. A 
vestry. 

SAD, a. [etymology uncertain; probably a contraction Ibr 
Sagged, heavy, burdened, overwhelmed, from to sag, to lead j 
full of sorrow. Melancholy ; gloomy. (have; serious. ( 
lamitous; afflictive. Dark, applied to colour. Heavy: 
weighty. “ More sad than lump of lead." Fairg Queen. 

To SADDEN, v. a. to make sonovvful, melancholy, or 
gloomy. To darken. To make cohesive, applied to laud. 

SADDLE, s. [sadl. Sax. sadel, Fr.] the seat put on a hoist’s 
back for a person to sil on. 

To SAT IDLE, v. a. to cover with, or put ou a saddle. Fi¬ 
guratively, to load 01 burden. 

SA'DDLEBACKEl), a. hunch-backed, applied to men. 
Having the back low, and the head and neck raised, applied lo 
a horse. 

SADDLER, or SADDLEMAKER, *. one that make* 
saddles. 

SA'DDLEWORTH, a district of Yorkshire, on the borders 
of Cheshire and Lancakshire; with 16,000 inhabitants. 

SA'DDUCEES, an heretical seen among the Jews, oppo¬ 
site both in principles and every thing else to the I'h.uisec! 
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They were so called, say some, from S a dock, the supposed 
founder of their sect; or, according to others, from ptv, Heb. 
(tsdek) a word signifying justice. They held the most impious 
tenets in religion. They denied the resurrection of the dead, 
and even a future state; affirming, that the human soul 
perished with the body. They utterly denied the existence of 
" angels, and of all spirits except of God. This dangerous and 
wicked heresy, as many learned men think, was occasioned 

by their wilfully mistaking the doctrine of their master 
Sochueus, who used to press upon his disciples the disinte¬ 
rested love of virtue, insisting, that men ought to serve God, 
not as mercenary slaves do their masters, through fear, and 
for their own advantage, but for his own sake, and for pure 
love of virtue, without any expectation of reward. This 
doctrine, harmless in itself, led them to conclude, though 
falsely, that their master had absolutely denied any stale of 
future rewards. In consequence of their other principles, they 
denied likewise the providence of God, or that he concerned 
himself in any sense with the affairs of men. These athe¬ 
istical principles rendered them justly odious to the people. 
How they could deny a divine providence is very unac¬ 
countable, since they received as inspired writings the Penta¬ 
teuch, or five books of Moses, which are one continued history 
of the exercise of such a divine interposition in the affairs of 
the world. 

SA'1>LY, ad. miserably; mournfully. 

SA'DNESS, s. the state of a person in affliction. Melan¬ 
choly look; dejection of mind. Seriousness, or sedate gravity. 

SAFE, a. [sauf, Ft. sulvtts, Lat.] free from danger, hurt, or 
loss. Secure. 

SAFE, s. a place to put victuals in free from mice, &c. a 
pantry, a buttery. 

SAFKCO'NDUCT, s. a guard through an enemy’s country. 
Convoy. A pass. 

SAFEGUARD, s. defence or security from danger. A 
convoy. A pass, or warrant to pass. 

SA'FELY, ad. with safety; without danger. 

SA'FENESS, s. the quality of being free from danger. 

SA'FETY, s. freedom from danger or hurt. Custody, or 
the state of being secured from escaping. 

SA FFRON, s. [sa/ran, Fr. snpliur, Arab.] a flower or plant 
which is used in medicine, and for tincturing any thing yellow. 
Sec Cnocus. 

SA'FFRON, a. yellow, or of the colour of saffron. 

To SAG, v. a. to hang heavy. Actively, to load. 

SAGACIOUS, a. [sag ax, Lat.] quick of scent or thought. 
Acute in making discoveries. 

SAGACIOUSLY, ad. with quick scent. With acuteness 
of penetration. 

SAGA'CIOUSNESS, *. the quality of being sagacious. 

SAGACITY, s. [saijacitas, Lat.] quickness of scent. Acute¬ 
ness of discovery, or apprehension. The faculty by which we 
find out intermediate ideas, or discover the connexion between 
each link of the chain, whereby the extremes are held to¬ 
gether. 

SA'GAMORE, «. a king or supreme ruler among the In¬ 
dians. The juice of some unknown plant used in medicine. 

SAGE, s. [srutge, Fr.J an herb used in cooking. 

SAGE, a. [sage, Fr.] wise, grave, prudent, discreet. 

SAGE, s. [saye, Fr.] a philosopher; a person of gravity and 
wisdom. 

SA'GELY, ad. gravely, prudently. 

SA'GENESS, s. wisdom, gravity. 

SAGITTAL, sa-jit-tal, a. [from sagitta, Lat.]belonging to 
an arrow. In Anatomy, applied to a suture of the head, re¬ 
sembling an arrow. 

SAGITTARY, sa-jit-a-ry, *. [Sagittarius, Lat.] a centaur. 


The name of one of the southern signs of the Zodiac, which the 
sun enters on the 22d of November. 

SA'GO, s. the pith of a tree called Landan, growing in the 
Molucca Islands in the East Indies; and is of considerable 
use in diet, as a restorative and uourishcr. 

SA'IC, s. [saica, Ital. saique, Fr.] a Turkish vessel used in 
carrying merchandise. 

SAID, pret. and part. pass, of Say. 

SAIL, s. [scgl, Sax. seijl, Bclg.] a piece of canvass which 

catches the wind, and by that means moves a vessel on the 
water. In Poetry, a wing. A ship or vessel. 2b strike sail, 
is to lower the sail; and used, figuratively, for abating of pomp 
or superiority. 

To SAIL, v. it. to move by means of sails. To pass by 
water. To swim. To pass along smoothly. Actively, to pass 
by means of sails. To pass through. 

SAILER, or SAILOR, s. [sailer is most agreeable to 
analogy, but sailor is most commonly used] u seaman. 
Synon. Sailor is used with most propriety with respect 
to the common men; or, in the sea phrase, those before 
the mast. Seamen agrees best with regard to the superior 
class of the ship’s company, such as the officers, boatswain, 
gunner, &e. Mariner relates more to those who gain tlwir 
livelihood at sea, but who are generally their own masters ; 
as fishermen. \Yu say, an able sailor ; an expert seaman ; 
a bold mariner. 

SA'ILYARl), s. the pole on which the sail is extended. 

SAIM, s. [siiimr, Ital.] lard ; as swine’s saint. 

SAINT, s. [from sunclns, Lat.J a person eminent for piety 
and virtue. 

To SAINT, ?■. n. to number or reckon among the saints; to 
canonize. Neutcrly, to act with a show of piety. 

SAI NTED, a. lioly ; reckoned among the saints. 

SAIN’TFOIN, or SAINFOIN, s. [Fr.J a genus of plants of 
which there are several species, but only one, viz. the cock’s 
head snintfoin, a native of England. It has winged leaves, 
prickly shells containing one seed, and red blossoms. It is 
cultivated like clover for feeding cattle, and is particularly ad¬ 
vantageous in dry billy situations, and chalky soils. 

Sr. JAMES’WORT, s. a plant; a species of groundsel. 

Sr. JOHN’s WORT, s. a plant. Several species of tutsan 
go by this name. 

SATNTLY, ad. like a saint; becoming a saint. 

SAINTSHIP, s. the character or qualities of a saint. 

SAKE, s. [sac, Sax. saccltc, Beig.] final cause, cud, or pur¬ 
pose. Regard to any person or thing. 

SA'KER, s. [setter originally signifies a hawk, the pieces of 
artillery being often denominated from birds of prey] a small 
sort of cannon. 

SAL, s. [Lat.] salt.—Often used in Pharmacy. 

SALA'CIOUS, a. [salax, l.at.J lustful. 

SA1JYCIOUSLY, ad. lecherously ; lustfully 

SALACITY, s. [salacitas, Lat.] lust; lechery. 

SALAD, s. [saladc, Fr.] herbs which are eaten raw. 

SALAMANDER, s. [salamandre, Fr. salamandra, Lat.] 
an animal supposed to live in the fire, and imagined to be very 
poisonous. Ambrose Parcy has a picture of the Salamander, 
with a receipt for the bite; but there is no such creature, the 
name being now given to a poor harmless insect. Salamander s 
hair, or salamander’s wool, is a kind of asbestos, or mineral 
flax. 

SALAMA'NDRrNE, a. resembling a salamander. 

SA'LARY, s. [sulaire, Fr. solarium, Lat.] staled hire. An¬ 
nual or periodical payment. 

SALE, >. [saal, 13elg.] the act of selling. Market, or vent 
Price. A public or proclaimed exposition of goods by auction 
or at a market. 
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SALEABLE, o. fit to be sold. 

.SALEABLENESS, s. fitness for sale. 

SA'I.KBROUS, a. [salebrosus , Lat.] rugged; uneven. 

SA'LESMAN, s. one who sells clothes ready made. One 
who sells cattle for others. 

SALE WORK, s. work done in a careless manner, and fit 

only to be exposed in shops. 

SA'LJANT, a. [Fr.] n Heraldry, in a leaping posture. In 

Fortification, projecting beyond the other works. 

SA' LI ENT, a. [saliens, Lat.] leaping; panting; springing 
with a swift motion. 

SA'LINE,or SA'LINOUS, a. [salinus, Lat.] saltish; con¬ 
sisting of salt. 

SA'LIQUE LAW, sa-lik, s. a law made in France, accord¬ 
ing to some, by king Pharamond; or, according to others, by 
Philip the Long, which rendered women incapable of succeed¬ 
ing to the throne. 

SALISBURY, or New Sarum, a city and the capital of 
Wiltshire, containing nearly 9000 inhabitants; with two mar¬ 
kets, on Tuesday and Saturday. It is a bishop’s see, has the 
title of an earldom, and is pleasantly situated on the river 
Avon, that waters most of the principal streets, which are 
large and spacious. It has several handsome buildings, par¬ 
ticularly the cathedral, which is a stately handsome building 
with a lofty spire, and commonly said to have as many gates or 
doors as there are months in the year, as many windows 
as weeks, and as many pillars as days. It is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, &<■'■ sends two members to parliament, and is 
hO miles W. by S. of London. 

SALI VA, s. [I.at.] the (laid by which the mouth and tongue 
are moistened. Spittle. Any thing spit. 

SALl'VAL, or SALIVARY, a. relating to, or consisting of, 
spittle. 

To SALIVATE, v. a. to evacuate the spittle. To bring on 
a spitting by art. 

SALIVATION, s. [salii'atio, Lat.] a secretion of spittle. 
The state of a person who is under cure for any venereal or 
scrofulous complaint, by secreting spittle. 

SA'LIVOU S, a. [sttlirosus, Lat.] having the ualuro of spittle; 
consisting of spittle. 

SALLEE, an ancient town of Fez, in Africa, long noted for 
its rovers, or pirates, who make prizes of all Christian ships 
that they meet, except there is a treaty to the contrary. It is 
100 miles W. of Fez, and 160 S. of Gibraltar. Lat. 34. 5. N. 
Ion. G. 38. W. 

SA'LI.KT, or SA'LLETING, s. corrupted from salmi, and 
of the same signification. 

SALLOW, s. [salix, I.at.] a tree of the willow kind. 

SA'LI.OW, a. [s«fo, black. Tout.] sickly, morbid. Of a 
greenish yellow. 

SA'I.LOWNESS, s. yellowness; sickly paleness. 

SA'LLOWTHORN, s. a shrub, called also sea buckthorn. 
The common sallowthorn is a kind of willow. 

SALLY, s. [sallie, Fr.] an unexpected issue or eruption from 
a place besieged, A range or excursion. A flight, applied to 
wit. An escape, frolic, or extravagant flight. 

To SA'LLY, v. n. to burst out suddenly from a place be¬ 
sieged. 

SALLYPORT, s. a gate from which sallies arc made. 

SALMAGU'NDI, s. [corrupted from scion mon goal, Fr. 
according to my taste; or cost a mon gout ] a mixture of 
chopped meat, salmon, pickled herrings, &c. 

SALMON, s. [salmo, Lat.] a large river fish. 

SA'LMONTROUT, s. a trout somewhat resembling a 
salmon. 

SA'LSAFY, or SA'LSIFY, s. a provincial term for the purple 
goatsbeard. 


SALSAMENTA'RIOI S, a.[salsamentarius, Lat.] belonging 
to salt things. 

SALSOA'CID, a. [sa/sus and acidus, Lat.] having a taste 
compounded of saltness and sourness. 

SALSU'GINOUS, «. [from sulsugo, Lat.] saltish ; somewhat 
salt. 

•SALT, s. [salt, Golli. scalt, Sax. sal, I.at. srl, Fr.) a body • .( 
a pungent taste, dissolvable in water, and incombustible; w hirli 
gives consistence to all bodies, preserves them fiom corruption, 
and occasions all the varieties of taste. A taste or smack. 
Figuratively, wit, merriment. 

SALT, a. having the taste of salt. Impregnated or sea¬ 
soned with salt. Lecherous, from salax, Lat. 

To SALT, v. a. to rub with salt. To season with salt. 

SALTANT, a. [saltans, Lat.] jumping; dancing. 

SALTASII, a town of Cornwall, with a market on Saturday 
It is a corporation, has some trade, especially in malt. It is 
disfranchised; population 1548. It is 214 miles W. by S. of 
of London. 

SALTATION, s.[saltatio, Lat.] the act of dancing or jump¬ 
ing. Beat; palpitation. 

SA'LTCAT, s. a lump or salt, made at the salterns, and 
given to pigeons. 

SALTCELLAR, s. a vessel of salt set on the table. 

SALTER, s. one who sells or makes salt. 

SALTERN, s. a place where salt is made. 

SALTELEET, a small town of Lincolnshire, 153 miles N. 
of London. Market on Saturday. 

SALTIER, s. [saultarc, Fr.] in Heraldry, a bearing in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s cross. 

SALTISH, a. somewhat salt. 

SALTNESS, s. having the taste of salt. 

SA LTPAN, or SA'LTPIT, s. a pit from whence salt is 
dug. 

SALTPETRE, s. [.?«/ jutnr, Lat.] nitre. 

SALTZBURG, a duchy of Germany, AV. of Austria, S. of 
upper Bavaria, and N. of Carinthia. It is a mountainous coun¬ 
try, but pretty fertile, and contains mines of copper, silver, ai d 
iron. No manner of giain is sown here, but havi.fa verv pci u- 
liar goodness is produced in every part. Here arc considerable 
manufactures of steel and brass, as appears from the astonish¬ 
ing number of swords, sabres, muskets, cannon,\c. which me 
to be seen in the armories all over the country. It extends 
about 100 miles in length,' and 60 in breadth. The principal 
town is of the same name. Population 13,000. 

SALVABILITY, s. possibility of being saved. 

SALVABLE, a. [from salvo, I.at.] possible to be received to 
everlasting life. 

SALVAGE, s. [from salvo, I.at.] money paid by the owners 
for retaking a vessel from an enemy ; or for su\ ing good* from 
the dangers of the seas. 

SALVATION, s. [salvalio, Lat.] preservation from eternal 
misery. Reception to a state of happiness. 

SA’LVATORY, s. [salvatoirc, Fr.] a place where any thing 
is preserved. 

SALUBRIOUS, a. [salubris, I.at.] wholesome; promoting 
or confirming health. 

SALU'BRITY, s. [ alubritas, Lat.] the quality of promoting 
health. 

SALVE, s. [from salens, Lat.] any glutinous matter applied to 
wounds. Figuratively, help or remedy. 

To SALVE, v. a. to cure with medicines. To help; to re¬ 
medy. To help something by an excuse or reservation. 

SALVER, s. a vessel on which glasses or other things are- 
presented to guests. 

SA'LVO, s. [Lat. a form used in granting any thing] ixn ex¬ 
ception, excuse, or reservation. 

9 Q 
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SA'LUTA III NESS, s. wholesomeness, or the quality of pro-' 
meting health. 

SA'LUTARY, a. [sulutaris, Lat.] wholesome; promoting or 
contributing to health. 

SALUTATION, s. [salutation, Fr. sulutatio, Lat.] the act or 
style of saluting; greeting; salute. 

To SALUTE, v. a. Lat.] to pay persons a compli¬ 

ment, or wish them well, at meeting. To greet, to hail. To 
please or gratify. To kiss. 

SALUTE, s. salutation ; greeting. A kiss. 

SALUTER, s. he who salutes. 

SALUTl'FEROUS, a. [ salutifer , Lat.] healthful; conducive 
to health. 

SAME, a. [sammo, Gothic; samrno, SwecL] not another; 
identical; very; of the like sort, kind, or degree. Mentioned 
before. 

SA'MEXESS, s. identity; the state of being not another, or 
not. dilleretit. 

SA'M LET, s. [a diminutive of salmon ; whence salmonet, or 
salmonlvt, and sain hi] a small salmon. 

SAM0 YE DES, THE, once a numerous nation of Tartary, 
in Asia, but now strangely dispersed. They neither have, nor 
appear ever to have had, any kind of regular government. 
They have a large head, a flat face, high cheek-bones, small 
eyes, a Hat nose, a wide mouth, a yellow complexion, large 
ears, straight, harsh, black hair, a short neck, little or no beard, 
and short legs. 

SAMP, s. a name given in America to a sort of bread made 
of the maize, or Indian corn. 

SA'MPlllltE, s. an umbelliferous plant found on the sea- 
coast. Poor people on the sea-coast eat it as a potherb, and 
it is very generally used as a pickle. The golden samphire is a 
species of elecampane, flowering in August. The marsh sam¬ 
phire is the jointed glasswort. The prickly samphire, or sea- 
parsnep, is a species of the cchiuophora of Liuncus. 

S.AMPLE, s. [from example] a specimen; a part shewed, 
that judgment may be made of the whole. 

SA'MPLER, s. [ exemplar , Lat.] a pattern of work. A piece 
of work wrought by girls to teach them marking, &c. 

SA'NABI.K, a. [snnabilis, Lat.] curable; remediable. 

SANATION, s. [sanatio, Lat.] the act of curing. 

SA'NATIVR, a. [from sano, Lat.] having the power to heal 
or cure. 

SA'NATIVENESS, s. power to cure. 

SANCTIFICATION, s. [sanctification, Fr.] the state of 
being freed, or the act of freeing, from the dominion of sin. 
The act of making holy; consecration. 

SA'NCTIFIF.R, s. one that sanctifies or consecrates. 

To SA'NCTIFY, v. a. to free from the pollution and power 
of sin. To free from guilt. To make holy. To secure from 
violation. 

SANCTIMO'NIOUS, a. [from sanclimonia, Lat.] having the 
appearance, of a saint; saintly. 

SANCTIMO NIOUSLY, ad. with sanctimony. 

SANCTIMONY, s. [sanctimonhi, Lat.] a scrupulous aus¬ 
terity ; appearance of holiness ; holiness. 

SANCTION, s. [sanction, Fr. sanctio, Lat.] the act which 
confirms a thing, and makes it obligatory. 

To SA'NCTION, v. a. to give a sanction to. 

SA'NCTITUDE,«. from [sanetus, Lat.] holiness; goodness; 
saintliness. 

SA'NCTITY, s. [sane tit as, Lat.] a state of holiness. Good¬ 
ness; godliness; purity. An holy being; angel. 

SANCTUARY, s. [sanctuaire, Fr. sanctuarium, Lat.] a holy 
place. A place of refuge, or protection; asylum. Shelter or 
protection. 

SAND, s. [sand, Dan. and Bclg.] a very small gritty earth. 


Particles of stone not joined, or after being joined, broken to 
powder. A barren country covered with sands. 

SA'NDAL, s. [sandale, Fr. sandalium, Lat.] a loose shoe. 

SA'NDARACH, san-da-rak, s. | sandaraque, Fr. sandarava, 
Lat.] a very beautiful native fossil, often injudiciously con¬ 
founded with factitious red arsenic, and with the red matter 
formed by melting the common yellow orpiment. A dry hard 
resin of a whitish colour, of which pounce is made. The 
matter commonly found in a bee-hive, commonly named bets- 
bread. 

SA’NBA Cll, a town in Cheshire, with a market on Thurs¬ 
day. It is seated on the AVelock, 2G miles E. of Chester, and 
16'2 N. N. \V. of London. Population 7214. 

SA NDULIND, a. afflicted with a defect in the sight, in 
which small particles seem conlinunlly flying before the eyes. 

SA'NDED, a. barren, covered with sand. 

SANDEMAN1ANS, in Ecclesiastical History, a modern 
sect that originated in Scotland, about the year 1728, and 
rveie first called (Hussites from John Glass, their founder; 
afterwards bv their present name, in 17.05, from Mr. Robert 
Sandman, who wrote in favour ,of their principles. Their 
opinions and practices chiefly consist in, their weekly admi • 
nistralion of the Lord’s Supper; their love-feasts, of which 
every member is required to partake ; their kiss of charity used 
on this occasion; t’ueir weekly collection before the Lord’s 
Supper for the support of the poor, and other ex ponces; mu¬ 
tual exhortation; abstinence, from blood and things strangled , 
washing each other’s feet, which they understand as a literal 
precept, Are. They maintain a plurality of elders, pastors, or 
bishops, in each church. In discipline, they arc very strict and 
severe. They are not, at present, a very numerous sect, either 
in England or Scotland, and ilill’er from the Calvinists in their 
notions of faith, which they deem a simple assent, and not a 
justifying faith. 

SA'NDF.RLING, s. a bird. 

SA'NDEItS, s. [santalum, Lat.] a curious sort of Indian 
wood, of which there are three sorts, yellow, red, and green. 

SA'NDEVER, s. [saiiulever, Fr.J the recrement or scum 
produced in making glass. 

SA'NDISII, a. approaching to the nature of sand; loose. 

SA'NDSTONE, s. a stone that crumbles into sand. 

SA NDWICH, a town of Kent, having markets on Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturday. It is a corporation and cinque port; 
is governed by a mayor, 11 jurats, sends two members to par¬ 
liament, called barons, and has the title of an earldom. The 
trade of Sandwich is greatly decayed, by reason of its har¬ 
bour being almost choked up with sand. It is 13 miles E. of 
Canterbury, and G8 K. by S. of London. Population 3136. 

SAND WICH ISLANDS, a group of islands in the South 
Sea, discovered by Captain Cook, who gave them the above 
name in honour of the earl of Sandwich, under whose admi¬ 
nistration they were first visited. They lie between 19 and 
22 deg. N. lat. and between 155 and 159 deg. W. Ion. 
and are 12 in number, the largest of which is called Owhy- 
hee. The air of these islands' is, in general, salubrious, and 
many of the vegetable productions arc the same with those of 
the Society Islands. The inhabitants resemble those of 
Otaheite ; and Chiistianity is established among them. 

SANDWORT, s. in Botany, the areiiaria of Lmneus. Seve¬ 
ral species of chickweed are in this genus. 

SA'NDY, o. abounding in, or consisting of, sand. 

SA'NDYX, s. a ceruse burnt till it resembles red arsenic in 
colour; or, red earth, probably the red orpiment. 

SANE, a. [sanas, Lat.] whole; healthy; sound. 

SANG, preterit of Sing. 

SA'NGIAC, s. a Turkish governor of a city or province. 

SANGUIFEROUS, a. [sanguifer, Lat.] conveying blood. 
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SANGUIFICATION, s. [from sanguis and facio, Lat.J the 
production of blood. 

SA'NGUIFIER, s. producer of blood. “ Bitters—the best 
sungui/iers.” Flayer. 

To SA'NGUIFY, v. n. [sanguis and facio, Lat.] to produce 
blood. 

SANGUINARY, a. [sanguinarius, Lat.] bloody; cruel; 
murderous. 

SA'NGUINE, a. [sanguineus, Lat.] red, or like blood, ap¬ 
plied to colour. Abounding with blood. Cheerful, applied 
to temper. Warm, ardent, or confident. 

SA'NGUINENESS, or SANGUI NITY, s. ardour; heat of 
expectation; confidence. 

SANGUl'NEOUS, a. [sanguineus, I.at.] constituting blood; 
abounding with blood. 

SA NHEDRIM, s. [synedrium, Lat. awieptov, or awiepuor, 
Gr.] the supreme council or court of judicature among the 
Jews, consisting of seventy elders, over whom the high-priest 
presided. 

SA'NICLE, s. [sanicic, Fr. sariicida, Lat.] an umbelliferous 
plant, found in woods and hedges, and flowering in May and 
June. The leaves are slightly bitter and astringent. The 
Yorkshire sauiele is the common bulterwort. The juice of 
the leaves kills lice; and the common people use it to cure 
the cracks or chops in cows’ udders. 

SA'NIES, s. [Lat.] serous putrid matter issuing from an 
ulcer. It is thinner than pus. 

SA'NIOUS, «. [from sanies, Lat.] running with a thin and 
undigested matter. 

SA'NITY, s. [saniins, Lit.] health; soundness of mind. 

SANK, prefer of Sink. 

SA'NQUAIIAR, a borough town of Scotland, in Duin- 
friesslure, 25 miles N. of Dumfries. Population 11*268. 

8ANS, saline', prep. [Fr.) without. Shakspear. 

.SAP, *. [sup, lielg. stipe, Sax.] the juice which ascends in 
and nourishes plants. 

To SAP, v. a. [supper, Fr. znpparc, Ital.] to undermine; to 
iemolish or subvert by digging under. Neuterly, to proceed 
by digging under. 

SA'PID, a. [sapidus, Lat.] tasteful; palatable. 

SAPI DITY, SAPIDNESS, s. tastefuluess. 

SA'PIENCK, s. [sapience, Fr. sapieiilia, I.at.] the habit 
or disposition of mind which iuqvorts the love of wisdom. 
Wisdom ; sageness; knowledge. 

SA'PIENT, s. [sapiens, Lat.] wise or sage. 

SAPLESS, a. [snploos, Bclg.] destitute of sap, or vital 
juice. Dry ; old; husky. 

SA'PLING, s. a young tree or plant. 

SAPONACEOUS, or SA'PONARY, a. [from sapo, Lat.] 
having the qualities of soap. Soapy. 

SA'POR, s. [Lat.] taste; power of affecting or stimulating 
the palate. 

SAPORI'FIC, a, [from sapor and facio, Lat.] producing 
taste. 

SA'PPHIRF., s. [sappliirus, Lat.] a precious stoue of a 
beautiful sky colour. 

SA'PPINESS, s. the quality of abounding in sap or juice. 
Figuratively, defect of 'Understanding. 

SA'PPY, a. abounding in sup; juicy; succulent. Young; 
weak or infirm. 

SA'ltABAND, s. [sarabandc, Fr. f arctbanda, Span.] a mu¬ 
sical composition, generally played very grave and serious; 
also a Spanish dance. 

SA'RACFNS, the general name of a people celebrated 
tome eenturins ago, who came originally from the deserts of 
Arabia; Sarra, in their language, signifying a desert. They 
were the first disciples of Mahomet, and within GO years 


after his death conquered a considerable part of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. They invaded France, and kept possession of 
Spain till the year 1511, when they were finally expelled. 
They also maintained a war in Palestine a long time, against 
the Western Christians, and at length dn.ve them out. of it; 
but now there are no people of that name, for the descendants 
of those who conquered Spain are called Moors. 

SA'RCASM, s. [sureusme, Fr. sarcusmus, Lat.] a keen re¬ 
proach ; gibe; taunt. 

SARCA STIC, or SARCA'STICAL, a. satiiieul; taunting; 
severe. 

SARCASTICALLY, ad. tauntingly; severely. 

SA'RCKNKT, s. fine thin woven silk. 

To SAKCLE, v. a. [snrehr, Fr. surculo, Lat.] to weed 
corn. 

SARCOCK'LE, sar-ko-sile, s. [<ruf.£, and kI{K rj, Gr.]an ex¬ 
crescence of the testicles. 

SAltCO'LOGY, s. [i7fi()i and Xr/ot, Gr.] is that part of 
Auatomy which treats of the soft parts, viz. the muscles, 
intestines, arteries, veins, nerves, and fat. 

SARCO'MA, s. [<T(qu.(d/iu, Gr.] a fleshy excrescence, grow¬ 
ing in any part of the body, especially the nostrils. 

SARCO'PIIACOUS, a. [ nauenfiyoe, from oaimtni, Gr.J 
feeding on flesh. Caustic. 

SARCOPHAGI, X. [mipetitjiayiii, bom trttpi; and tjia'/io, 
Gr.] the practice of eating fit sh. 

NARCOTICS, s. [from aiqu.wrn.c<, Or.] medicines which 
fill up ulcers with new flesh. Iucainaiivi s. 

SARCULATION, s. [sarculus, I.at.] the act of weeding; 
plucking up weeds. 

SARDl'NIA, an island of the Mediterranean sea, 112 
miles in length from N. to S. and SO in breadth loan E. to W. 
The soil is fertile in corn and wine, and there are a gnat 
number of oranges, citrons, and olives. On the const is a 
fishery for anchovies and coral, of which they send large 
quantities to Genoa and Leghorn. Beeves and slu'ep a.e 
numerous, as well as horses, which are very good for labour 
and the road; it contains mines of silver, lead, sulphur, 
and alum, and they make a good deal of salt. This island 
has undergone various political revolutions. The inhabitants 
arc about 41*0,000. Cagliari is the capital. Popul. 27,000. 

SARDONYX, x. [rrttpt tirui, fiom emptier and err;, a 
nail, on aceounl of leseiublina a human nail in its colour] 
a species of onyx, whereon the white lit s like a plate of a 
reddish colour. 

SARK, s. [scyr/t Sax.] a shark. In Scotland, a shirt. 

SAItN, s. a British word for pavement, or stepping 
stones. 

SARPLIKR, s. [sarpil/ii re, Fr.] a piece of canvass for 
wrapping up wares ; a packing cloth. 

SARSH, x. [sex, Fr.] a sieve made of lawn. 

To SAltSE, a. [xesst r, Fr.] to sift through a lawn sieve. 

SAIIT, s. a piece of woodland turned into arable. 

SA'RL'M, OLD, an ancient borough of Wilts, which, 
though now reduced to a single farm-house, did send two 
members to parliament, hut was at length disfranchised lry 
the reform hill iu 18.'!‘2. It once covered the summit of 
a high steep hill; lmi there is nothing now to be seen of it 
but some small ruins of a castle, with a double iutrcnchmeiit, 
and a deep ditch. It is about a mile N. of Salisbury. 

SASH, x. a belt, or silken band of net-work, worn by 
officers bv way of distinction. A window, with large panes 
made with frames which go in grooves, and are let up and 
down by pullies. 

SASSAFRAS, s. in Pharmacy, i* the wood of an Ame¬ 
rican tree, of the laurel kind, imported in huge straight 
blocks. It is suid to be warm, aperient, and corroborate, 
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:uui that it purifies the blood and juices; an infusion of it, 
in the way of tea, is a very pleasant drink. 

SAT, the preterit of Sit. 

SA'TAN, s. [|bu/, an adversary, Heb. Satan, Lat.] the prince 
of hell; the devil; any wicked spirit. 

SATA'NIC, or SATA'NICAL, a. [from Satan] devilish; 
infernal. 

SATCHEL, s. [sac cuius, Lat. see Rachel] a little leathern 
luig used by children to curry books in. 

To SATE, t>. a. [satio, Lat.] to feed too much, or beyond 
the desires of nature; to glut; to satiate; to pall. 

SATELLITE, s. [in the plural number it is used by Pope as 
a word of four syllables, and accented by him on the second 
syllable; satellcs, Lat.] in Astronomy, a secondary planet, 
which moves round some primary planet as its centre. 

SATE'LLITOUS, a. consisting of satellites. 

To SATIATE, v.a. [satio, Lat.] to satisfy; fill; pall; glut. 
To gratify any desire. To impregnate with as much as it can 
receive; to saturate. 

SATIATE, a. glutted; full to satiety. 

SATTETY, s. [satiite, Fr. satietas, Lat.] more than enough; 
state of being palled. 

SATIN, *. [satin, Fr. sattin, -Belg.] a soft, close, and 
shining silk. 

* SATIRE, s. [satira, I.at.] a poem in which wickoduess and 
folly are censured. Sv non. Satire is general; a lampoon is 
personal: the former is commendable; tiro latter scurrilous. 

- SATIRIC, or SATI'HICAL, a. [sntirie/ue, Fr. satiriens, 
Lat.] belonging to satire. Censorious; severe in reproach; 
invective. 

SATI'RICALLY, ad. with invective; with intention to 
censure or vilify. 

SATIRIST, s. one who writes satires. 

To SATIRIZE, v. a. [sutirizer, Fr.] to censure, as in a satire. 

SATISFACTION, s. [ satisfaction, Fr. satis/acio, Lat.] the 
act of giving complete or perfect pleasure. The state of 
being pleased. Freedom from uncertainty or suspense. Gra¬ 
tification. Atonement; rccompeuce, or amends for a crime 
or injury. 

SATISFA'CTIVE, a. giving satisfaction. 

SATISFACTORILY, ad. so as to content.. 

SATISFA'CTORINESS, s. power of satisfying; power of 
giving content. 

SATISFACTORY, a. [satisfocloire, Fr.] atoning; gi\ing 
satisfaction; making amends. 

To SATISFY, v. a. [satisjacio, Lat.] to please to such a 
degree that nothing more is desired. To feed to the full. 
To recompense. To convince. To give atonement or amends 
for an injury. Neuterly, to make payment. 

SA’TIVE, a. fit to be sown in gardens. 

SA'TRAPA, s. the chief governor of a province in Persia. 

SATURABLE, a. impregnable with any thing till it will 
receive no more. 

SA'TURANT, a. impregnating to the full. 

To SATURATE, v. a. [saluro, Lat.] to impregnate till no 
more can Ire imbibed. 

SATURDAY, t. [from setter, a Saxon idol, and dag. Sax. 
a day] the last day of the week. 

SATU'RITY, s. [sat ur it as, Lat.] fulness. 

SATURN, s. [Saturnus, I.at.] in the Newtonian Astro- 
nomy, is one of the superior planets. To the naked eye he 
appears less bright than any other planet, (the Georgium 
Kidus excepted,) on account of his great distance from us, 
but as seen through a good telescope, he is the most ele¬ 
gantly adorned body in the system. His mean distance from 
the sun is 9.04,072 of those parts of which the earth’s dis¬ 
tance is 100,000, which is about 900,700,000 English miles, 


as deduced from the transit of Venus on June 3, 1769. By 
moving at the rate of about 22,000 miles every hour, he 
completes his immense circuit round the sun in 29yrs. 164d. 
7h. 21m. 50s. but his sidereal revolution is 12d. ?h. 14m. 52 
longer. The time from one of his conjunctions with the sun, 
as seen from the earth, to the next, is 378d. 2h. 8m. 8s. His 
diameter is lO-j^ as great as the earth’s; consequently he 
contains 1030 times as much matter. Dr. Herschel has dis¬ 
covered that he turns round his axis at the prodigious rate 
of about 24,500 miles every hour, in lOh. 16m. 0(s. there¬ 
fore his year contains about 25,140 of such days. The rota¬ 
tion is performed in the same way as that of the earth upon 
her axis. He appears, like the other superior planets, to be 
direct, retrograde, or stationary, according to his aspect witli 
the sun, as seen from the earth; which proves that the sun, 
and not the earth, is the centre of his orbit. The greatest 
number of days he can be retrograde, in a synodic revolu¬ 
tion, is 141, in which time the angle of retrogradation is 
about 7°. He does not move in the plane of the earth’s orbit, 
but is inclined thereto 2° 29' 50'', intersecting the ecliptic in 
two opposite points called his nodes, which, on August 21, 
1784, where posited in 21° 50' 8J" of Cancer and Capricorn, 
according to Mr. Bugge’s observation of the planet's pass¬ 
age through his descending node at that time. They move 
55' 30" in 100 years. His eccentricity is 53,640, and great¬ 
est equation of his orbit 6° 26' 42". The place of his aphe¬ 
lion, anno 1800, was in 29° 4' of Sagittarius, having a pro¬ 
gressive motion of 1° 50'7'' in 100 years. This planet, like 
Jupiter, has parallel streaks called belts, apparently on his 
surface; but that they are not so, is evident from their change¬ 
ableness : some suppose them to be vehicles similar to our 
clouds, and designed for the like purposes; but of this no¬ 
thing certain can be said. Saturn, according to Dr. Her¬ 
schel, is encompassed with two concentric rings, which, like 
the moon, arc opaque, receiving their light from the .sun, 
and reflecting it on the planet. These rings are inclined 30° 
on the orhit of Saturn, intersecting it in two opposite points 
called the nodes of the rings, which are placed in about 17° 
of Virgo and Pisees. The rings, in a Saturnian year, are 
constantly carried parallel to themselves, similar to the 
earth’s axis, and consequently the sun shines on the northern 
half for near 15 years without setting, and vice vers/!. The 
rings, considered as one, being a broad circular arch, having, 
in the opinion of Dr. Herschel, a spherical or spheroidical 
edge, is invisible, except through very powerful telescopes, 
when Saturn is about its nodes, on account of its thin edge 
being directed to us; but the more the planet is removed 
from them, the more open it appears. It is the most open 
when the planet is in 17° of Gemini and Sagittarius. Dr. 
Herschel computes the diameter of the larger ring to he 
204,883 miles, and the distance of the two rings 2839 miles. 
The rings are equally distant from Saturn on every side, and 
the outer one has a revolution round its axis in lOh. 32m. 15|s. 
But these rings are not the only light reflected on the planet 
in the absence of the sun; he has likewise 7 satellites, or 
moons, constantly moving round him as their centre, so that 
there is no part of this huge planet but is constantly enlight¬ 
ened by one or more of these moons. They all move so nearly 
in the plane of the rings, the fifth excepted, that the difference 
cannot be perceived by our best telescopes. Mr. Cassini 
places the node of the fifth satellite in 5 8. 5° upon the orbit 
of its primary. From the discovery of Herschel that the 
satellites of Jupiter move round their axes in the time they 
move round their primary, we may infer that those of Saturn 
have the like motion.—The periodical revolutions and dis¬ 
tances of these satellites from the body of Saturn, expressed 
in semidiameters of that planet, and in miles, are as follows: 
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Among Astrologers, an iufortune. In Chemistry, it is an 
appellation given to lead. In Heraldry, it denotes the black 
colours in blazoning the arms of sovereign princes. 

SATURNIAN, a. [saturnius, l,at.] golden; happy; belong¬ 
ing to the planet Saturn. 

SATURNINE, a. [salurninus I.at.] gloomy, grave, or 
melancholy ; supposed to be born under the influence of the 
planet Saturn. 

SA'T’VH, s. [snlyrus, Lat..] in Heathen Mythology, was 
a fabulous kind of deini-god, or rural deity, of the ancient 
Romans, represented with goat’s feet, and sharp pricked up 
ears. 

SATYRIA SIS, s. an abundance of seminal lymphas. 

SATY'RION, s. [satgrium, Lat.] in Botany, a genus of 
plants, of which there are five British species. It is also 
called orchis. 

SAVAGE, a. [sunrage, Fr.] wild or uncultivated. Untamed 
or cruel. Untaught, barbarous, uncivilized. 

SA'VAGE, s. a poison who is neither taught nor civilized. 

To SA'VAGE, v. a. to make wild or savage. “Savag’d by 
woe.” Thom. 

SAVAGELY, ail. barbarously; cruelly. 

SA’VAGENESS, s. barbarousness ; cruelty. 

SAVA'NNA, s. [Span.] an open meadow without wood; 
pasture ground, in America. 

SAUCF., s. [sowee, Fr.] any liquid or other thing eaten with 
food to improve its taste. To serve one the same sauce, is to 
return one injury by another. 

To SAUCE, v. a. to accompany food with something to give 
it a higher relish. To gratify the palate. To intermix with 
something good ; or, ironically, bad. 

SAU'CKBOX, s. au impertinent, impudent fellow. 

SAU'CEUAN, s. a small skillet used in making sauces, Ac. 

SAU CER, s. [sauciere, Fi.] a small platter on which a tea¬ 
cup stands. 

SAUCILY, ad. impudently ; in a saucy manner; petulantly; 
impertinently. 

SAU'CINESS, s. impudence; petulance; impertinence. 

SAU'CISSE, or SAU'SAGE, s. in the Military, is a long 
train of powder, sewed tip in a roll of pitched cloth, about two 
inches in diameter, serving to set fire to mines. 

SAIJ'CISSON, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, faggots made of 
large boughs of trees bound together. They are commonly 
used to cover men, to make opaulmcnts, traverses, or breast¬ 
works in ditches full of water, to render the way firm for 
carriages. 

SAU'CY, a. [perhaps best derived from salsits, Lat.] pert; 
contemptuous of superiors; impertinent; petulant; insolent. 

To SAVE, v. a. [sautier, Fr. salvo, Lat.] to preserve or res¬ 
cue from danger, destruction, or eternal misery. To reserve 
or lay by money. To prevent from spending. To spare or 
excuse. To salve; to reconcile. To save one’s tide, is to 
embark just time enough to accomplish a voyage before the 
tide turns; and, figuratively, to take, embrace, or not lose an 
opportunity. Neutcrly, to be cheap. 

SAVE, ad. [imperative of save ] except; not including. 


SA'VINGNESS, s. parsimony, frugality. 

SA'VEAI.L, s. a small pan fixed in a candlestick to burn the 
ends of candles. 

SA'VEIt, s. a rescuer; one who lays up and grows rich. 
One who escapes loss, though without gain. An economist. 

SAVIN, s. [smcim, Fr.] an herb, a species of juniper. In 
Medicine, it is famous as an hysteric and attendant. 

SAVING, a. frugal; laying by money, and refraining from 
expenrp. Adverbially, with exception or favour of. 

SAVING, s. the act of avoiding cxpcnce. Any tiling pre¬ 
served from being expended. An exception in fax our of. 

SAVINGLY, ad. with parsimony. 

SAVIOUR, s. [sauveur, Fr.] the title given to our Blessed 
Lord, who, by bis death and sufferings, has made a propitia¬ 
tion for the sins of mankind, and saves those that lelieve in 
him from eternal misery. Redeemer. 

To SAUNTER, v. n. [alter a la mints tirre, i. e. to go to 
the holy land; alluding to those persons who wander about 
begging charity, uuder pretence of going to the holy land ; or 
rather from sans lerrr, Fr. without any settled home] to wander 
about in an idle manner; to linger; to loiter. 

SAVORY, s. a plant; the leaves are a warm aromatic, of a 
grateful smell, and a penetrating pungent taste. 

SAVOU R, s. [srimir, Fr.] a scent or odour. Figuratively, 
a taste. 

To SAVOUR, v. n. [savour/r, F’r.] to have any particular 
scent or taste. To betoken or have an appearance of some¬ 
thing. Actively, to like ; to relish or take pleasure in. To 
give a taste of. 

SAVOUR1LY, ad. with appt tito ; with a pleasing relish. 

SAVOURINESS, s. taste pleasing and piquant; phasing 
smell. 

SAVOURY, a. [savoi/reux, Fr.j pleasing to the smell; re¬ 
lishing ; flavorous ; piquant. 

SAVOY, s. [hrussicu, Lat.] a sort of colevvort. 

Si A'VO Y, a duchy of Europe, between France and Italy, .50 
miles long, and 40 broad. Chnmbcrry is the capital. In 1792, 
this country was over-run by the French, who made it a de¬ 
partment of France, under the name of Mont. Blanc ; hut was 
restored to Sardinia, in 1814. It is bounded on the N. by 
Geneva, E. by I’iedmout, and S. and W. by France. 

SAU SAGE, or SAUCIDGK, s. [s<titcisse, Fr.] a well-known 
food, made commonly of pork or veal, and sometimes of beef, 
minced very small, with salt and spice, and put into a gut, 
and sometimes only rolled in flour. 

SAW, the preterit of Skk. 

SAW, s. [saga, or sige, Sax. suae, Dan.] an instrument with 
teeth, used to cut wood or metal, Ac. A saying; a sentence; 
a proverb ; an adage, from sat ghc, Beig. 

To SAW, v. a. [participle sauud, or sati n] to cut timber or 
other materials with a saw. 

SA'WDUST, s. dust made by the attrition of the saw. 

SA'WPIT, s. a pit over which timber is laid to lie sawn. 

SA'WER, or SA'WYER, s. one who cuts timber with a 
saw. 

SA'WWORT, s. a plant of which there are three Eng¬ 
lish species, viz. the dyer’s, mountain, and corn sawwort. 
This genus is distinguished from the thistle by its hairy 
receptacle, distended cup, and thorny scales. The first 
species is used by dyers to give a yellow colour to coarse 
woollen cloths. 

SA'XIFRAGE, s. in Botany, a plant. There are two 
species; the alternate-leaved, and common golden saxi¬ 
frage. The blossoms of both species are a bright yellow, 
and flower in April. The former species is found in shady 
woods near rills of water, and the latter in watery lanes. 
The Cornwall saxifrage is the ligusticum of Linucus, an 
9 R 
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umbelliferous plant flowering in July. The English marsh 
saxifrage is the knotted spurrey. The meadow saxifrage is a 
species of harestrong. The white saxifrage is a kind of sengreen 
found on dry ground, and flowering in May. 

SA'XIFttAUOUS, a. [serum and frango, Lat.] dissolvent of 
the stone. 

SA'XMUNDHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Thursday. It is 89 miles from London. 

SA'XONY. If considered in its largest sense, as including 
the Upper and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N. by the 
Baltic sea, Denmark, and the German Ocean; on the E. by 
Poland and Silesia; and on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia, 
and Hesse-Cassel; and on the Vr. by Westphalia. It lies 
between lat. ,50. and 55. deg. N. and between longitude 8 and 
18 dog. K. Sarong, duchy, to which the electorate is annexed, 
is bounded on the N. by the duchies of Magdeburg and Bruns¬ 
wick, the principality of Halberstadt and electorate of Bran¬ 
denburg)!, on the E. by Silesia, and part of Bohemia and 
Franconia, and on the \V. by the landgravate of Hesse. Its 
capital is Wittemberg; but the elector usually resides at 
Dresden.—N. B. In July, 1807, the elector of Saxony was 
raised to the dignity of King by the French emperor; who 
also annexed to his dominions the .provinces of Poland lately 
belonging to Prussia, under the title of the Duchy of Warsaw. 
—The events of 1814, however, deprived the king of his title 
and newly acquired territory. 

To SAY, v. a. [preterit said; seegan, Sax. srggen, Belg.] to 
speak, tell, or utter words. To allege or atlirm. Neutcrly, to 
speak. In Poetry, this word is elegantly used in the impera¬ 
tive, to introduce a question. 

SAY, s. [saga, Sax.] a speech. A sample, contracted from 
assay. A trial by a sample. A kind of silk, from sole, Fr. a 
kind of woollen stuft’. 

SA'YING, s. an expression ; words ; opinion delivered sen- 
tcutiously ; a saw, or adage. 

SCAB, s. [setrb, Sax. scabies, Lat.] a hard crust of matter 
covering a wound or sore. The itch or mange, in horses. A 
paltry person, or one who is loathsome on account of his ap¬ 
pearance. 

SCA'BBARD, s. \schap, Tout.] the sheath of a sword. 

SCA'BBED, or SCABBY, a. covered with scabs. Paltry; 
worthless. 

NCA'BBF.DNKSS, s. the state of being scabbed. 

SCA'BBINESS, s. the quality of being scabby. 

SCABIOUS, s. a plant with blue blossoms, and naked 
fruitstulks, found on heaths and hilly pastures. Bees are very 
food of the flowers. The lesser field scabious is the feathered 
devilsbit. 

SCABIOUS, a. [scabiosus, Lat.] leprous, itchy, scabby. 

SCA'BROUS, a. [scabreur, Fr. scaber, Lat.] rough; rugged; 
harsh ; unmusical. 

SCA'BROUSNF.SS, s. roughness ; ruggedness. 

SCAD, s. a kind of fish, supposed to be the same with the 
shad. 

SCAFFOLD, s. [cschafaut, Fr. schavot, from schaiven, 
to show, Belg.] an occasional gallery or stage, raised either 
for shows, executions, or spectators. Frames of timber 
erected on the sides of a building for the workmen to 
stand on. 

SCAFFOLDAGE, or SCAFFOLDING, s. a frame or stage 
erected for a particular occasion. A building erected iu a slight 
manner. 

SCAGLIO'LA, s. is an imitation of marble of any sort. It 
is laid On brick in the manner of stucco, and worked off with 
iron tools. The Pantheon, in Oxford-street, had all its columns 
formed of this material. 

SCALA'DE. or SCALA'DO, s. f scalade, Fr. scalado, Span. 


from scnla, a ladder, Lat.] a furious assault made on a place 
by ladders raised against the walls. 

SCA'LAKY, a. [from scnla, a ladder, Lat.] proceeding by 
steps like those of a ladder. 

To SCALD, skauld, v. a. [scaldare, Ital.J to injure the skin 
by boiling water. 

SCALl), s. a kind of local leprosy, in which the head is 
covered with a scurf or scab. 

SCALD, a, mean ; paltry; sorry. 

SCALE, s. [scale, Sax. skal, Isl.] a balance, or vessel in 
which things are weighed, suspended on a beam. The sign 
Libra in the Zodiac. The small shells or crusts which lie over 
each other, and make the coats of fishes. A lamina or thin 
plate which arises on metals. A ladder or means of accent, 
from sea la, Lat. The act of storming by ladders. A regular 
gradation or series which rises gradually higher. A ruler used 
in measuring proportions. The series of musical proportion. 
Any thing marked at equal distances. 

To SCALE, !.’. a. [scalare, Ital.] to mount or climb by lad¬ 
ders. To weigh, measure, or compare. To take off a thin 
plate or lamina. To strip off scales. To pare off a surface. 
Neutcrly, to peel otf in thin pieces. 

SCALED, a. squamous ; having scales like fishes; scaly. 

SCALK'NE, or SCALE'NUM, [scalenuui, Lat. scalene, Fr.] 
a geometrical figure which has its three sides unequal to each 
other. 

SCA'LINESS, s. the state of being scaly. 

SCALL, s. [skalludnr, bald, Isl.] leprosy; baldness. 

SCALLION, s. [scaluyna, Ital.] a kind of onion. 

SCAT.LOP, s. [escallop, Fr.] a fish with a hollow and pec¬ 
tinated shell. The shell of a scallop fish. Any thing drest in 
a scallop shell. 

To SCAT.).OP, v. a. to cut or mark on the edges with wav¬ 
ing lines. To dress any thing in a scallop shell. 

SCALP, s. [sca/jio, Ital.J the skull, eranium, or bone that 
incloses the brain. The skin which covers the top of the head. 

To SCALP, v. a. to cut otf the skin which covers the head. 

SCAT.PEL, s. [Fr. sculpcllum, Lat.] a kind of knife chiefly 
used in dissections and surgical operations. 

SCA'LY, a. covered with scales. 

To SCA'MBLE, v. n. to be turbulent or rapacious. To 
scramble or get by struggling with others. To shift in an 
awkward manner. Actively, to mangle or maid. 

SCAMBLER, s. [Scottish] an intruder upon a person’s 
generosity or table. 

SCA'MBLINGLY, ad. with turbulence and intrusive auda¬ 
ciousness. 

SCAMMO'NIATE, a. made with scammony. 

SCA'MMONY, s. [scammoniiitn, Lat. scammoncc, Fr.] a 
concreted resinous juice, tender, friable, light, of a grayish 
brown colour, and disagreeable odour. 

To SCA'AIPEU, v. n. [scampare, Ital. schampen, Belg.] to 
fly with speed and fear. To march with eagerness. 

To SCAN, n. a. [scando, Lat. scandrc, Fr.] to prove a 
verse by examining its feet. To examine in a nice and 
curious manner. 

SCA'NDAL, s. [moieruXoi', Gr. scandale, Fr.] an offence 
given by the faults of others. A reproachful and infamous 
aspersion ; infamy. Scandalum magnatum, in Law, is a defa¬ 
matory speech or writing to the injury of a person of dignity ; 
for which a writ that bears the same name is granted for flic 
recovery of damages. 

To SCANDAL, v. a. to treat opprobriously ; to charge 
falsely with faults. 

To SCA'NDAI.IZE, v. a. [trmylaKifa, Gr. scandaliser, Fr.] 
to offend by some action supposed criminal. To reproach, 
defame, or disgrace. 
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SCA'NDALOUS, a. [scandaleux, Fr.] giving public offence. 
Infamous; reproachful; shameful; opprobrious; disgraceful; 
openly vile. 

SCA'NDALOUSLY, ad. shamefully; censoriously; oppro- 
hriously. 

SCA'NDALOUSNESS, s. the quality of giving public 
olfence. 

SCA'NSION, s. [s cansio, Lat] the act or practice of scan¬ 
ning a verse. 

To SCANT, v. a. [skaancr, to spare, Dan.] to limit, straiten, 
or keep within narrow hounds. 

SCANT, a. wary; parsimonious. Scarce; less than what 
is requisite. 

SCANT, ad. scarcely; hardly. Obsolete. 

SCA'NTILY, ad. niggardly; sparingly; narrowly. 

SCA'NTINESS, s. narrowness; want of space, amplitude, 
quantity, or of greatness. 

SCA'NTLKT, s. a small pattern or quantity. 

SCANTLING, s. [eschanlilloii, Fr.] a small quantity cut 
as a pattern ; a size or measure. A small piece, proportion, 
or quantity. 

SCA'NTLY, ad. hardly, scarcely, narrowly, penuriously. 

SCA'NTNKSS, s. narrowness; meanness; smallness. 

SCA'NTY, a. narrow; small; short of its proper quantity, 
l’oor; sparing ; niggardly. 

To SCAPE, a. [contracted from escape] to shun or fly. 
Neuterly, to get away from danger. 

SCAPE, s. flight from danger. A means of escape; an 
evasion. A freak or start, owing to inadvertence. Au act of 
vice or lewdness. 

SCA'PUI.A, s. [bat.] the shoulder-blade. 

SCA'PULAR, or SCA'PUI.A It Y, a. [sc apularis, Lat.] rela¬ 
ting or belonging to the .shoulders. 

SCAR, s. [eschar, Fr. Or.] the seam or mark of a 

wound, after it. is cured. 

To SCAR, v. a. to mark as with a sore or wound. 

SCA'RAB, s. [scaralnc, scnrabiciis, Lat.] a beetle; an 
insect with sheathed wings. 

SCA'KAMOUCll, s. [escarmoiiche, Fr.] a buffoon in a 
motley dress. 

SCA RBOROUGH, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire. 
It is a place of sonic trade, and much frequented on account 
of the Spa, lias a good harbour, sends two members to par¬ 
liament, contains 70(>7 inhabitants, and is 213 miles N. of 
London. Market on Thursday and Saturday. 

SCARCE, a. [senrso, Ital. scliarrs, Jlelg.] hard to he met 
with; rare; not plentiful or common. 

SCARCE, or SCA'ItCKLY, ad. with difficulty; hardly; 
scantly. 

SCARCENESS, or SCA RCITY, s. penury; smallness of 
quantity. Rarity; uncommonness; infrequency. 

To SCARE, v. a. [seornre, Ital. according to Skinner] to 
fright; to terrify; to affright; to strike with sudden fear. 

SOA'RF.CROW, s. an image or clapper used to frighten 
birds. Any thing to raise terror. 

SCARF, s. [escliarfe, l’r.] any ornament that hangs loose 
on the shoulders. 

To SCARF, v. a. to throw loosely on. To dress in any 
loose garment. 

SCA'UFSKIN, s. the outward skin of the body; the cuticle; 
the epidermis. 

SCARIFICATION, s. [scarification, Fr. scarificatio, Lat.] 
an operation wherein several incisions are made in the skin by 
a lancet or some such instrument. 

SCARIFICATOR, s. one who scarifies. 

SCA'RIFIER, s. lie who scarifies. An instrument by 
which scarifications are made. 


To SCA'RIFY, v. a. [scurf co, I.at. scarifier, Fr.] to let 
blood, by making several incisions in the skin, as in cupping. 

SCA'RLKT, s. [ escarlate, Fr. scar la lu, Ital.] a beautiful 
bright red, but not shining. Cloth dyed scat let. 

SCA'RLKT, a. of a scarlet colour. 

SCARP, s. [t sear pc, Fr.] the slope on that side of a ditch 
which is next to a fortified place, and looks towards the field. 

SCATCII, s. [escae/te, hr.) a kind of horse bit for bridles. 
In the plural, stilts used to walk in dirty places, from 
clmsscs, Fr. 

SCATE, s. [skidor, 8wed. skid, Isl.] a kind (if wooden 
shoe, having a plate of steel underneath, used in sliding over 
the ice. A fish of the species of thornback, from yjuatus, 
Lat. 

To SCATE, n. n. to move on the ice by means of scutes. 

To SCAT11, v. n. ( serailian, or srathan, Sax.] to waste, 
hurt, damage, or destroy. Seldom used. 

SCATH, s. [secath, Sax.] waste; damage; loss; mischief. 
Obsolete. 

SCA'TIIFUL, a. mischievous; destructive. Shade. 

To SCATTER, v. a. \seale.ran. Sax. sclinttcrai, Bclg.] to 
throw loosely about; to sprinkle. To dissipate or disperse. 
To spread thinly. Neuterly, to be disperswl or dissipated. 

SCATTERING!.Y, ad. loosely; tlispiraedlv. 

SCA'TTKRLING, s. a vagabond, one who has uo fixed 
habitation. 

SCATU'RIENT, a. [scuta rims , Lat] springing as a foun¬ 
tain. 

SCATUR1G1NOUS, a. [front scaturii/o, Lat.] abounding 
in springs or fountains. 

SCA' V’AGE, s. a toll or custom anciently exacted bv mayors, 
sheriffs, and bailiffs of < ities and towns corporate, of merchant- 
strangers, for wares exposed ami offered to sale within their 
liberties; which was prohibited by 9 lien. YU. but the city of 
London still retains the custom. 

SCAT LINGER, s. [from scavan, to sweep, Sax.] a petty 
officer who is to see that the streets are kept clean. 

SCENERY, s. the appearance of place or tilings. Hie 
representation of a place in which an action is pet formed. A 
collection of scenes used in a playhouse. 

SCENE, s. [muin'i, Gr. sca-na, Lat. scene, Fr.] the stage; 
the dramatic theatre. The general appearance of any action; 
display; representation; series. A part, of a play, generally 
applied to so much as passes between the same persons in the 
same place. The place represented by the stage. A picture 
or hanging on the stage, relative to some place or budding, 
adapted to the play. 

SCENIC, a. [srrniijuc, Fr.] dramatic; thcatiiral. 

SCENOGRA'PIUCAL, a. [from main) and ypn^u, Gr. 
drawn in perspective. 

SCF.NOGRAl’HICALLY, ad. in perspective. 

SCENO GIIA PHY, s. [from an/ri/ and yix'itpw, Gt.] the art 
of perspective. 

SCENT, s. | from srntir, Fr.] the power or sense of smelling. 
Chase followed by the smell. 

To SCENT, v. a. [sentir, Fr.] to smell; to perceive any 
thing by the nose, or organ of smelling. To perfume or com¬ 
municate odours, 

SCETTIC, s. one who doubts. Sec Skeptic. 

SOE'PTRE, sep-tcr, s. [ serptrnm , Lat. ovi/irrpur, Gr. scep¬ 
tre, Fr.] a royal staff 1 vine in the hand by kings, &c. as a 
mark of their sovereignty. 

SCETTRF.D, a. hearing a sceptre. 

SCHEDULE, se-dule, s. [schedala, Lat.] a small scroll, 
or inventory. A scroll aimc v cd to a will or other writing, 
containing something not mentioned in .the main writing. 

SCHEMATISM, skem-ma-tism, s. [ irxiipururpiir, Gr ] 
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combination of the aspects of heavenly bodies. .Particular 
form or disposition of a tiring. 

• SCHE'MATIST, ske -raa-tist, s. a projector; one given to 
forming schemes; a contriver. 

SCHEME, skeem, s. [<rx>jpa, from a\iu, Gr.] a'plan, sys¬ 
tem, or design, wherein several things are brought into one 
view. A project, draught, contrivance. Any lineal or mathe¬ 
matical diagram; combination of the heavenly bodies. 

SCIIE'MER, t. a contriver; a projector. 

SCHE’SIS, ske-sis, [o^tV«c, Gr.] habit of the body. A 
figure in Rhetoric, whereby a certain affection or inclination of 
the opponent is feigned, on purpose to be answered. 

SCtl IK RHO'SITY, s. an induration of the glands. 

SCHi'RRIlOUS, skir-rous, a. [from tre/ppoc, Gr.] con¬ 
sisting of a hard insensible tumor. 

SC! 1 U KRHCS, s. [ire/ppoc, Gr.] a hardened gland. 

SCHISM, si/m, .s’. [ nyjnfut, from to cleave, Gr.] 

a criminal separation or division in religion. 

SCHISM A' riCAL, si/.-mat-i-kul, a. [ffx'trpnro.oc, Gr.] in¬ 
clining to, or practising schism. 

SCHISMATIC, siz-mat-iL, s. [from axor/iamor, Or.] one 
who separates himself from the Christian church without as¬ 
signing any just cause. A separatist; a sectary. 

To SCHI'SMATIZE, siz-ma-tizc, v.a. to be guilty of the 
crime of schism. 

SCIIO'LAR, sko-lar, s. one who receives instruction from 
a master; a disciple. A man of letters. A pedant. 

SCIIO'LARSIIIP, s. learning; knowledge acquired by edu¬ 
cation at school, university, Ac. by the study of authors, or 
converse with people of genius and letters. An exhibition or 
pension allowed a scholar or student. 

NCIIOLA'STIC, a. [scho/asticus, T.at.] practised in the 
schools; acquired at, or liefit.ling a school. 

SCHOLASTICALLY', ad. according to the niceties or 
methods of the schools. 

SCHO'LIAST, s. [schuliaslc, Fr.] a writer, or authbr of 
explanatory notes. 

SCIIO LION, or SCHO LIUM, s. [ir^uXier, Gr. scholium, 
I.at.] a note or explanation. 

SCIIO'LY, s. [scholia, Fr. scholium, Lat.] an explanatory 
note. 

To SCHO'LY, t’. a. to write expositions. 

SCIIOOI., s. [scholn, Lat.] a house where persons are 
instructed in any science or art. A state of education. A 
pirlicular system of doctrine. Form of theology, succeeding 
the age of the primitive fathers. 

To SCHOOL, v. a. to instruct or teach. To teach with 
superiority ; to tutor. 

SCllOO'LBOY, s, a boy that goes to school. 

SCHOO'l.FELLOW, s. one bred in the same school. 

SCHOO'I.MAN, s. one vciscd in the niceties and subtle¬ 
ties of academical disputation; a person skilled in school- 
divinity. 

SCIIOO'LMASTER, s. one who presides and leaches in a 
school. 

SCHOO'LMISTRF.SS, s. a woman who governs a school. 

SCIAGRAPHY, s. [ sriurjraphie , Fr. mnay/mfia, Gr. ] 
in Architecture, the profile or section of a building, to 
shew the inside thereof. In Astronomy, the art of find¬ 
ing the hour of the day or night by the shadow of the sun 
or moon. 

SC I ATI! 17RICA I., SCIATHF.'RIC, n. [sciaterique, Fr. 
ck-iriOijoikoc, Gr.] belonging to a sun-dial. 

SCIATIC, or SCIATICA, (the set in this and the following 
words is pronounced always like si) s. [ sciatica , Lat. sciatiquc, 
Fr.] the gout in the hip. 

SCI ATI CAL, a. afflicting the hip. 


SCI ENCE, s. [science, Fr. scicnda, Lat.] a clear and cer¬ 
tain knowledge, grounded ou demonstration and self-evident 
principles. A system of any branch of knowledge, compre¬ 
hending die doctrine, reason, and theory, without any imme¬ 
diate application of it to practice. Knowledge. One of the 
seven liberal arts, viz. grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, astronomy. 

SCIENTIAL, o. producing certainty or knowledge. 
Obsolete. 

SCIENTIFIC, or SCIENTI'FICAL, a. [from srientia and 
fucio, Lat.] producing certainty or demonstrative know¬ 
ledge. 

SCIENTIFICALLY, ad. so as to produce knowledge. 

SCI'LLY, a cluster of islands and rocks, lying to the W. 
of Cornwall, dangerous for strangers to sail near without a 
good pilot, there having been often ships wrecked upon them; 
and particularly, Sir Cloudcsloy Shovel, with four imn of war. 
were cast away here in the night of Oct. ‘2-, 1707 ; where 
there were not only a great number of eonimon sailors, hut 
people of distinction, lost. St. Mary’s is the largest and 
most cultivated, containing more inhabitants than all the rest 
flie total population is about 2500. 

SCIMITAR, .%. a short sword. See Ci meter. 

To SCINTILLATE, v. n. [ scintilla , Lat.] to sparkle; to 
emit sparks. 

SCINTILLATION, s. [scintillation, Fr. scintillatio, Lat.] 
the act of spaikling ; sparks emitted. The act of twinkling, 
applied to the stars. 

SCI OLIST, s. [sciolus, Lat.] one who knows many tilings 
superficially ; a smutterer in science or literature. 

SCTOLOCS, a. [from sciolus, Lat.] superficially knowing. 

SCl'ON, s. [scion, Fr.] a small twig taken lioin one Inc to 
he ingrafted into another. 

SCIRE EA'CIAS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ, whereby a 
person is called on to sin w cause why a judgment passed 
should not he put in execution. This writ is not grunted 
before a year and a day is passed after the judgment is 
given. 

SCI'SSAItS, s. [written variously, according to the word 
whence it is supposed to he derived: those who deduce it 
from incido, or carlo, I.at. write cisors; those that, derive it 
from sciitdo, write cissors; and others again write cisars, 
cizars, or scissors, from visa tux, Fr.] a small pair of blades 
with a sharp edge moving on a rivet, and used for cutting 
paper, cloth, Ac. Always used in the plural. 

SCl'SSILE, sis-sil, a. [scissilr, Fr. scissi/is, I.at.] capable 
of being cut or divided by a sharp edge. 

SCl'SSION, sish-on, s. [scission, Fr. scissio, I.at.J the act 
of cutting. “ Wounded by scission or puncture.” 

SCI'SSURE, s. [from scission, Lat.] a breach, rupture, fis¬ 
sure, crack, or rent. 

SCL A VO'NIA , a country of Europe, between the livers 
Save, the Drave, mid the’Danube. It is divided into six 
counties, viz. Poscga, Zuhrub, C.’rcis, Warasden, Zrciu, and 
Walpon, and belongs to the house of Austria. It was for¬ 
merly called a kingdom. It is a level country, about 73 miles 
in breadth; but is 300 in length, from the frontiers of 
Austria to Belgrade. The eastern part is called Ratzia, and 
the inhabitants ltalziaiis. These form a particular nation, 
and are of the Greek church. The language of Selavonia is 
the mother of four others, namely, those of Hungary, Bohe¬ 
mia, Poland, and Russia. Population about 550,000. 

SCLE'ROTIC, skle-ro-tik, a. [<rk\rjpf>c, Gr.] hard; gene¬ 
rally applied to one of the tunics or coats of the eye, 

SCI .EROTICS, s. [from jAtow, to harden, Gr.] medi¬ 
cines which harden and consolidate the parts they are ap¬ 
plied to. 
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To SCOAT, or SCOTCH, v. a. to stop a wheel by putting 
t. stone or piece of wood under it. 

To SCOFF, v. n. [schoppen, Belg.] to ridicule with insolence. 
To treat with contemptuous and reproachful language, used 
with at. 

SCOFF, s. derision; ridicule; expression of scorn. 

SCO'FFER, s. one who ridicules, or derides another .with 
insolence, contumely, or sauciness. 

SCO'FFINGLY, ad. in contempt; in ridicule. 

To SCOLD, v. n. [ scholden , Belg.] to quarrel clamorously 
and rudely; to brawl. 

SCOLD, s. a clamorous quarrelsome woman. 

SCO'LLOP, s. a pectinated shell-fish. See Scallop. 

SCOLOPE'NDRA, s. [scolopendre, Fr.] a sort of venomous 
serpent. An herb. 

SCONCE, s. [ schantz, Teut.] a fort or bulwark. Figu¬ 
ratively, the head. A candlestick, which moves on a rivet, 
and is fixed against a wall. A fine. A low word in tire lust 
sense. 

To SCONCE, v. a. [according to Skinner, from sconce, a 
head ; it signifying to fix a fine on any one's head] to fine, or 
make a person pay a sum of money for a fault. A pedantic 
word used in the university. 

SCONE, or Scoon, a royal palace, and town of Scotland, 
in the county of Perth. It is the place where the kings of 
Scotland were usually crowned, and is 40 miles N. of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

SCHOO NER, s. a small vessel with two masts. 

SCOOP, s. [schocpe, Belg.] a kind of large ladle, used to 
ihiow out liquor. An instrument made of bone, and used in 
the rating the pulp of an apple, &c. A sweep or stroke. 
“ At one fell scoop" Shall- 

To SCOOP, v. a. [schoepen, Belg.] to get liv means of a 
p. To lade out.. To empty or carry off in a hollow instru¬ 
ment To cut hollow or deep. 

SCOOTER, s. one who scoops. A water-fowl. 

SCOPE, s. [sron/s, Lat.] the object of a person’s actions or 
designs. An aim, intention, or drift. The final end. Room, 
or space. Liberty, or freedom from restraint. Licence. An 
act of riot. Quantity extended. Used only in the three first 
senses. 

NCOTULOUS, a. [scopn/osttx, Lat.] abounding in rocks. 

SCORBUTIC, or SCORBUTICAL, ti.[scorhiiii<jne, Fr. from 
scorbutus, I .at.] afllieted with the scurvy. 

SCORBU "flCAI.LY, ad. with tendency to the scurvy; in 
the scurvy. 

_To SCORCH, v. a. [scorched. Sax.] to change the colour 
of any thing by heat. To burn superficially. To burn. 
To parch. Nenterly, to be burnt on the outside. To be 
dried up. 

SCORE, s. [scorn, Isl.] a notch cut with an edged instrument. 
A line drawn. An account kept by notches cut in wood, or by 
lines drawn by chalk. A debt. An account of something past. 
Pail of a debt. A reason or motive. Sake. Twenty ; pro¬ 
bably because twenty being a round number, was distinguished 
on tallies by a long score. A song in score, is that which is 
written under the musical notes. 

To SCORE, v. a. to set down as a debt. To impute or 
charge. To mark bv a line. 

SCO'RIA, x. [Lat.] dross; recrement. 

SCO RIOIJS, a. [from scoria, Lat.] drossy. 

To SCORN, v. a. [schcrncn, Belg. escorner, Fr.] to despise, 
slight, contemn, vilify, deride, disdain. Nenterly, to scoff, or 
treat with contemptuous language, used with at. 

SCORN, s. [escorne, old Fr.] an act of contumely and con¬ 
tempt; slight; scoff; derision. To laugh to scorn, to deride 
*3 emu mptible. 
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SCO'RNER, s. one who treats a person or thing with con¬ 
tempt or ridicule; adespiser; a scoffer. 

SCO'RNFUL, a. disdainful, insolent; looking upon or 
treating with contempt; acting in defiance. 

SCORNFULLY, ad. contemptuously; insolently. 

SCO'RPION, s. [scorpion, Fr. scorpio, Lat.] a reptile re¬ 
sembling a lol)3ter, but bis tail ends in a point, and has a very 
venomous sting. One of the signs of lire Zodiac, which the 
sun enters about October 24. 

SCO'RPIONGRASS, s. a plant of which the mouse-ear is 
the British species. It is generally fatal to sheep. 

SCOT, s. [ccof, Fr ] shot; payment. Scot and Lt, what is 
due from a person as a parishioner, &c. Scot free, denotes a 
person being excused (laying his share to his reckoning, or 
being remitted some punishment. 

To SCOTCH, v. a. to cut, or make slight marks with an 
edged instrument. 

SCOTCH, s. a slight cut; a shallow incision. 

SCOTCH COLLOPS, or SCOTCHED COI.I.OPS, .. 
[from scotch ] small pieces of veal cut across with a knife. 

SCO TLAND, die kingdom of, is the north part of the 
island of Great Britain, which is now united to England, and 
both together make but one nation. It is bounded on all sides 
by the ocean,except the S. where it is separated from England 
by the river Tweed; towards the E. by Cheviot Hills ami the 
river Esk, and Solway Frith towards tiie \Y. lt is generally 
reckoned 380 miles in length, from Aldennouth head, near 
the isle of Mull, to Buchauess, and 100 in breadth wheie it 
is broadest. Besides the main land, there aie ."in) inlands 
belonging to Scotland, some of which are very considerable. 
These arc called the Western Islands, the < h kucy», and the 
Sehetland Islands. The air is gem rally whnl>'M>me, lleni.h 
colder than that of England; but it is purified bv the wind-, 
which are pretty strong and frequent. In the modnin p..it 
the days ill summer are very long. Here are many rich ami 
fruitful plains, though what is r ailed the Highlands is full i f 
mountains and heaths. They do not want wheat, but the 
grain mostly cultivated is oats, as it will grow in the moun¬ 
tainous parts. The productions of Scotl uul are much the 
same as in England, though not in so great ph-ntv. Tli. s 
have mines of several sorts, particularly of lead, with quui - 
ries of free-stone for building; so that the principal towns 
are constructed with nothing else. They time mines of veiv 
good coal, great quantities of which are biouglit to Loudon, 
and is known by the name of Scotch coal. Tim fisheries in 
the surrounding seas are of great national importance, and 
will become a real source of wealth to the nation, when h,- 
creasing commerce shall enable the inhabitants to form lo.cU, 
erect villages, and open canals in the remote parts of ti e 
country. Scotland was an independent kingdom till James 
VI. was called to the throne of England; and in the teign of 
queen Anne, one of his successors, both kingdoms woe 
united under the name of Great Britain. Sixteen peers aie 
elected to represent the nobility, and 53 commoners to u- 
present the counties and boroughs, in the same parliament 
with that of England. There are five universities in Scot¬ 
land, viz. St. Andrew's, Glasgow, Edinburgh, New Alici- 
decn, and Old Aberdei i. Scotland is divided into 34 coun¬ 
ties, and Edinburgh is the capital. The established religion is 
the Presbyterian. There are few Roman Catholics, nor aie 
Hie Episcopalians numerous. Scotland contained, in 1831, 
2,305,807 inhabitants, being an increase, since 1821, of 
278,351. 

SCO TOM Y, s. [(Txorw/m, Gr.] a dizziness or swimming in 
the head, causing dimness of sight. 

SCOT EL, s. [scopn, l,at.] a sort of mop'for sweeping ovm-; 
a manikin. 

') S 
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SCO'UNDREL, *. [scondaruula, Ital.] a mean rascal; a low 
petty villain; a person of base principles and actions. 

To SCOUR, v. a. [skurer, Dan. scheuren, Belg.] to rub a 
surface hard with any thing rough in order to cleanse it. To 
remove by scouring. To cleanse, bleach, whiten. To clear 
from enemies or obstacles. In Physic, to purge violently. To 
pass swifity over, applied to the motions of animals. Neuterly, 
to run with great swiftness: to scamper; to perform the office 
of cleaning household utensils. 

To SCOURCE, v. a. to exchange one thing for another; to 
swap. 

SCO'URER, r. one who cleans by rubbing; one who runs 
swiftly; a purge, rough and quick. 

SCOURGE,*, [escourgee, Fr.] an instrument made of seve¬ 
ral cords or thongs used to strike offenders with; a whip; a 
lash. Figuratively, vindictive affliction. One that afflicts, 
harasses, or destroys. A whip for a top. 

To SCOURGE, i>. a. to lash with a whip. To punish or 
chastise. 

SCO'URGER, *. one that chastises; a punisher. 

SCOUT, s. [escouf, Fr.] one who is sent privilv to observe 
the motions of an enemy. An advice boat. A person em¬ 
ployed on errands in a college. 

To SCOUT, v. n. to go out in order to make secret observ¬ 
ations on the motions of an enemy. 

To SCOWL, (out pron. as in how) v. n. [scylian, to squint, 
Sax.] to frown; to look angry, sour, or sullen; to pout. 
SCOWL, s. a look of gloom or discontent. 

SCOVVL1NGLY, ad. sullenly. 

To SCRABBLE, v. n. [ krabbvlen , Belg.] to paw or scratch 
with the hands. To climb by the hands. To scramble. 
SCRAGG, s. [tcraghc, Belg.] anything lean or thin. 

SCR A'GGED, skrag-ed, «. [corrupted from cragged] rough; 
full of protuberances or asperities. 

SCRAGGED NESS, SCRA'GGINESS, s. leanness; rough¬ 
ness : rugiredness, 

SCRAGGY, skrag-y, a. lean; thin; rough or rugged. 

To SCRA'MBl.E, v. ». [see Scrabble] to struggle so as to 
catch or seize any thing with the hands before auother. To 
climb by the help of the hands, used with tip. 

SCRA'MBl.E, *. an eager struggle for any thing, in which 
one endeavours to seize before another. The act of climbing 
by the help of the hands. 

SCRA'MBLKR, s. one that scrambles; one that climbs by 
the help of the hands. 

To SCRANCFI, v. a. [schrantzer, Belg.] to grind something 
crackling or brittle between the teeth. 

•SCRA NNEL, «. prating by the sound; vile; worthless. 
SCRAP, s. a small piece; a bit, fragment, or crutnb. 

To SCRAPE, v. a. [screopan, Sax. schrapen, Belg.] to take 
off the surface by the action of a sharp instrument. To erase 
or take off by the motion of an edged instrument held perpen¬ 
dicular. To collect or gather by great pains, care, and penu¬ 
rious means. To scrape acquaintance, is to curry favour, or 
insinuate into familiarity. Neuterly, to make a harsh noise. 
To \>\ay badly on a fiddle. To make an awkward bow. 

SCRAPE, s. [skmp, Swed.]perplexity; difficulty; distress. 

A bow. A low word. 

SCRAPEll, s. un edged instrument used to 6crape with. 

A thin iron at a door, on which a person cleans his shoes. A 
miser. A bad player on a fiddle. 

To SCRATCH, v. a. [hrntzen, Belg.] to mark or tear with 
slight, uneven, ragged cuts. To tear with the nails. To 
wound slightly. To wound with any thing keen which leaves 
a mark or line on the skin. To write or draw awkwardly. 

SCRATCH, s. a ragged and shallow cut. A wound given 
by the nails. A slight wound. A peruke easily combed out. 


SCRA'TCHER, #. he that scratches. 

SCRATCHES, s. cracked ulcers, or scabs in a horse’s 
foot 

SCRA'TCHINGLY, ad. with the action of scratching. 
SCRAW, *. [Irish and Erse] surface or scurf. 

To SCRAWL, v. a. to draw or mark in an irregular and 
awkward manner. Neuterly, to write ill. 

SCRAWL, *. writing performed in an awkward and unskil¬ 
ful manner. 

SCRA'WLER, s. a clumsy inelegant writer. 

SCRAY, s. a bird, the same with the sea-swallow. 
SCRE’ABLE, a. [scrcabilis, Lat.] that maybe spit out. 

To SCREAK, skreek, v. ». [s^regre, Dan.] to make a shrill or 
hoarse noise like that of a person terrified, or like that of a 
rusty hinge. To creak. 

SCREAK, skreek, s. [skrige, Dan.] a shrill noise made by a 
person on the sight of something terrifying. See Sciu.f.ch. 

To SCREAM, v. n. [fireman, Sax.] to cry out with a shrill 
voice in terror or agony. 

SCREAM, s. a shrill loud cry made by a person in terror or 
pain. 

To SCREECH, v. n. [sec Screak, scrakia, to cry, IsI.J to 
utter a loud shrill cry, when in terror or agony. 

SCREECH, s. cry of honor and anguish; harsh horrid 
cry. 

SCREE'CHOWL, s. an owl that hoots in the night, and 
whose voice is said to betoken danger, misery, and death. 

SCREEN, *. [cseran, Fr.] any thing that affords shelter or 
concealment, or is used to exclude cold or light. A riddle to 
sift sand, Ac. 

To SCREEN, v.a. to shelter, hide, or conceal; followed by 
from. To sift; to riddle; from cerno crcci. Lat. 

SCREW, *. [scrocw, Belg. escrou, Fr.] oue of the mechani¬ 
cal powers, which is defined a right cylinder cut into a furrowed 
spiral; of this there are two kinds, the male and femaltj; the 
former being cut convex, so that its threads rise outwards; 
but the latter channelled on its concave side so as to receive 
the former. 

To SCREW, v. a. to turn by, or fasten with a screw. To 
deform by contortions, applied to the face. To squeeze or 
press. To extort; to oppress. 
senrBBEr, *. a painter’s pencil. 

To SCRI BBLE, v. n. [scnbil/o, Lat.] to write in a care¬ 
less and incorrect manner. Actively, to fill with careless 
writing. 

SCRI'BBI.K, s. careless or worthless writing. 

SCRl'BBLER, s. a petty author; an author of no merit. 
SCRIBE, s. [scribe, Fr. scriba, Lat.] a writer. A public no¬ 
tary. In Scripture, a person skilled in the Jewish law, and 
employed in transcribing it for the use of others. 

SCRl'MER, s. [escrimeur, Fr.] used by Slmkspcar for a 
gladiator. 

SC11INE, s. [scrinium, Lat.] a cofferer chest; a place where 
writings or curiosities are deposited. 

SCRIP, s. [skrappa, Isl.] a small bag, budget, or satchel. 

A schedule, a small paper, or writing, from scriptio, Lat. 

SC 111 I’TORY, a. [scriptorius, Lat.] written; not orally de¬ 
livered. 

SCRI'PTURAL, a. contained in the Ohlor New Testament; 
biblical. 

SCRIPTURE, s. [scriptura, I.at.] writing. The Bible, or 
system of divine truths contained in the Old or New Testament 
so named by way of eminence. 

SCRIVENER, s. [scrivano, Lat.] one who draws contracts 
or deals in conveyancing, or placing money at interest. 
SCRO'FULA, s.[fronr scrofa, an old sow, Lat,] the king’s evil 
SCRO FULOUS, a. diseased with the king's evil. 
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SCROLL, *. [etymology doubtful] a writing rolled up into 

a cylindrical shape. 

SCUOTOCE'LE, ». [i scrotum, Lat. and x^Aij, Gr.] a rupture 
of the scrotum. 

SCROTUM, i. [Lat.] the bag wherein the testicles of the 
mule arc contained, composed of two membranes, exclusive of 
a scarf-skin. 

To SCRUB, v. a. [schrobben, Belg.] to rub hard with some¬ 
thing coarse. 

SCRUB, s. a mean or base person. Any thing mean or 
despicable. A worn-out broom. 

SCRU'BBED, or SCRU'UBY, a. [scrubet, Dan.] mean; 
dirty; vile; worthless; sorry. 

SCRU PLE, s. [scrupule, Fr. scrupulus, lat.] a doubt, diffi¬ 
culty, or perplexity, which the mind cannot easily resolve. In 
Medicine, a weight containing 20 grains. Proverbially, any 
any small quantity. 

To SCRU'PLE, v. n. to doubt or hesitate. 

SCRU'PLER, SCRU'PULIST, s. one that hesitates; a 
doubter. 

SCltUPULO'SITY, s. nice or excessive caution or doubt¬ 
fulness. Fear of acting in any thing which may chance to give 
oiience, or may contradict some precept; tenderness of con¬ 
science. 

SCRUPULOUS, a. [scrupuleux, Fr. scruputosus, Lat.] afraid 
to do or comply for fear of violating any precept, or of hazard¬ 
ing any loss or danger. Nice. Careful; cautious. 

SCRUPULOUSLY, ad. carefully; nicely; anxiously. 

SCRUPULOUSNESS, s. the state of being scrupulous. 

To SCRUSE, v. a. to squeeze: to crowd. 

SCRUTAllLE, a. [serutor, Lat.] discoverable by inquiry. 

SCRUTA'TION, s. [scrutatio, Lat,] search; examination; 
inquiry. 

SCRUTATOR, or SCRUTINEF7R, s. [scrutator, I.at.] an 
inquirer; a searcher; an examiner. 

To SCRUTINIZE, or SCRUTINY, i>. «. to search or ex¬ 
amine with exactness. 

SCRU'TINOUS, a. captious; full of inquiries. A word 
little used. 

SCRUTINY, s. [serntin, Fr.] a nice, exact, and scrupulous 
search, examination, or inquiry. 

SCRUTOI RE, s. [from scritoirc, or escritoire] a case con¬ 
taining drawers for writings. 

To SCUD, v. n. [ skuttn , Swed.] to run or fly away in a 
hurry, or with precipitation. 

To SCU'DDLE, v. n. See Scuttle. 

SCU'FFLE, s. [derived by Skinner from shuffle] a confused 
tumult or broil. 

To SCU'FFLE, u. n. to fight in a confused and tumultuous 
manner. 

To SCULK, v. n. [ sculcke , Dan.] to lurk or lie close in 
hiding places. 

SCU'LKER, s. a lnrker; one who conceals himself through 
shame or mischief. 

SCULL, s. [skola, the skull of an animal, Isl.] the bone 
which defends atid includes the brain. A small boat; a coek 
boat. One who rows in a small boat. A great number or 
shoal offish. 

SCU'LLCAP, s. a headpiece; a nightcap. 

SCU'LLER, s.[skiola, a vessel, Isl.] a boat which has hut 
one rower ; a cock boat. One that rows a small boat. 

SCU'LLERY, s. [esc««7/c, a dish, Fr.] a place where kitchen 
utensils, as kettles, dishes, &e. arc cleaned and kept. 

SCU'l.LION, s. [from escueille, a dish, Fr.] one who washes 
the dishes, and does the other drudgery of a kitchen. 

To SCULP, t>. a. [sculpo, Lat. sculper, Fr.] to carve; to en¬ 
grave. Obsolete. 
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SCUTiPTILE,i 

SCULPTOR, *ifI 
wood or stone.: 

SCULPTURE, * 

wood or stone; carved work;.'.twilit 

To SCULPTURE, t>. a. to cut; toeugW* , 

SCUM, i. [schuym, Belg. eteumt, Fr. 

Ital.] the froth which rises on thet topof 'tiny HqiH)X? f li& 
refuse, or that part of filth which swims oh the tap of any 
liquor in fusion. ■' 

To SCUM, v. a. to take off the filth which rises to the top 
of any liquor when boiling; commonly written skim. 

SCU'MMER, s. [escumoir, Fr.] a vessel or instrument with 
which filth, &e. is taken from the top of any liquor; com¬ 
monly written skimmer. 

SCUPPER-HOLES, s. [schocpen, Belg.] small holes on the 
deck of a vessel, through which water is carried into the sea. 
The leathers over those lioles are called scupper-leathers, and 
the nails with which they are fastened scupper-nails. 

SCURF, s. [scurf, Sax. skurff, Dan.] a kind of dry miliary 
scab; a soil or filth sticking on the surface. 

SCU'RFINESS, s. the state of being scurfy. 

SCU'RIUL, a. [sairrilis, Lat.] low; mean; abusive; lewdly 
jocular; grossly opprobrious. 

SCURRILITY, s. [sciirrdilc, Fr. seurrditas, Lat.] reproach 
expressed in gross terms. 

SCU'ttRlLOUS,a. [scurrilis, Lat.] using low, mean, and vile 
reproaches ; grossly opprobrious; lew dly jocose. 

SCU'IIUILOUSLY, ad. with gross reproach; with low buf¬ 
foonery. 

SCU'RVJLY, ad. vilely; basely; coarsely. 

SCU'RVY, s. [see Scurf] a distemper wherein red itching 
blotches, and sometimes livid ones, appear on the skin. 

SCU'RVY, a. covered with scabs; affected with the scurvy. 
Vile, base. 

SCU'RVY-GRAS.S, s. a plant so called from its virtue. 
There are many species. The Scotch scurvy-grass is the s< i 
bindweed. 

SCUT, s. [sioft, Isl.] a tail; applied to such animals who-e 
tails are very short, as a hare. 

SCU’TAGK, s. [scutum, Lat.] a tax imposed anciently fa 
furnishing the king’s army with men. 

SCUTCHEON, s. [scuecione, Ital.] the shield or bearing of 
a family, in Heraldry. See Escutcheon. 

SCUTE’I.LATED,a. [from scutclla, Lat.] divided into small 
sui faces. 

SCU'TIFORM, a. [from scutum and forma, Lat.] shaped 
like a shield. 


SCUTTLE, s. [stuff//, Celt.] a wide shallow vessel, so callc l 
from a dish or platter which it resembles. A dust basket. A 
small grate. A quick pace ; ail aHected hurry in walking, 
from scufl. Jn a ship, the small holes cut for passage from 
one deck to another, or the windows cut in cabins for the sake 
of light. Also, the name of a sea-fish. 

To SCUTTLE, v. n. to run with a fleeted hurrv. 

SCYLLA, rocks in the Farodi Messina. These were ex¬ 
ceedingly dangerous to mariners; but by a dreadful earth¬ 
quake, in 17«;i, which proved fatal to many places in the 
neighbourhood, they are said to have been destroyed. 

SCYTHE, s. an instrument for mowing grass. 

SEA, (the ea, in this wmrd and its following compounds, 
is pronounced like ee, as in see) s. is frequently used for that 
vast tract of waters encompassing the whole earth; but it 
is more properly a part or division of those waters, and is 
better defined a lesser assetnnlage of water, which in s 
before, and washes the coasts of some particular countries, 
from whence it is generally denominated; as, the Irish Sea, 
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the Mediterranean Sen, the Arabian Sea. &c. Figuratively, 
Buy thing agitated, or in commotion. 

SE’ABAR, s. the sea-swallow. 

SE'ABEAT, a. dashed by the waves of the sea. 
8EABREACH, s. irruption of the sea by breaking the 
bonks. 

SEABREEZE, s. a wind blowing from sen. 

SEABUILT, a. built for the sea. 

SEACABBAGE, s. the same with the sea colewort. 
SEACALF, s. [jihoca, l.at.] the seal, so called from its mak¬ 
ing a noise like a calf. 

SEAC-ARP, s. [turdns marinas, Lat.] a spotted fish that lives 
amongst stones and rocks. 

SEACHART, see-kart, s. a map on which the coasts of the 
sea are delineated. 

SEACOAL, s. a coal so called because conveyed by the sea; 
pit-coal. 

SE ACOAST, s. a shore, or land bordering on the sea. 

SEA COM PASS, s, the card and needle by w hich mariners 
steer their vessels. 

SE ACOW, s. the manatee, a cetaceous animal, about 15 feet 
long, and 7 or 8 in circumference. 

SEAFARER, s. one that travels by sea; a mariner. 
SEAFARING, a. nsed to the sea; travelling by sea. 
SEAFENNEL, s. a plant, the same with samphire. 
SEAFIGIIT, s. a battle fought on the sea. 

SE'AFORD,\n Suffolk, one of the cinque-ports; distant 
from London 59 miles. Disfranchised. Population 1098. 
SEAGIRT, a. girded or-encircled by the sea. 

SF/AGRASS, s. a plant with an undivided stem, alternate 
leaves, and flowers on fruitstalks. It is found in salt-water 
ditches, and flowers in August. 

SE AGREEN, o. resembling the colour of the distant sea. 
SEA'GULL, s. a water-fowl. 

SE'AHEDGEHOG, s. a kind of sea shell-fish. 

SEA HOG, s. the porpus. 

SE A HOLLY, s. a plant, called also cryngo. 

SEAIIOLM, s. a small uninhabited island. 

SEAL, s. [sele, or seol. Sax. seel, Dan.] the sea calf. An in¬ 
strument on which a coat of arms, &c. are carved, used in 
fastening oi letters, and affixed to writings as a testimony, from 
siytl Sax. Tim impression of a seal in wax, or on a wafer. 
Act of confirmation. The Great Seal is that whereby all pa¬ 
tents, commissions, warrants, &c. coming from tire king, are 
sealed. The Privy Seal, is that usually first set to grants 
that are to pass the Great Seal. 

To SEAL, v. a. to close or fasten. To confirm or attest 
with a seal. To ratify. To shut or close up, followed by up. 
To mark with a stamp. Ncuterly, to fix a seal, followed by unto. 
SEALER, s. one that seals. 

SEALING-WAX, s. a composition used in fastening or 
closing letters. 

SEAM, s. [seam. Sax.] the edge of cloth where two pieces are 
joined together. The juncture of the planks in a ship. A cica¬ 
trix or scar. A measure. Tallow, grease, hog’s lard, from 
seme. Sax. In Botany, the line formed by the union of the 
valves of a scedvesse), as in the pea. 

To SEAM, v. a. to join the edges of two pieces of cloth, or 
to fasten the edges of two pieces of timber together. To mark 
with a scar. 

SEAMAN, s. [plural se ■*»] a sailor. 

SEAMARK, s. a point or mark in the sea, which mariners 
make use of to direct their course by. 

SEAMLESS, a. having no visible joining or seam. 
SEAMSTRESS, t. [seams/re, Sax.] a woman who lives by 
sewing. 

SEAS, i. [segne, Sax.] a very large net, used to catch fish 


in the sea, made !ik.e a drag net, but sometimes w ithont a cord, 
200 fathoms in length, and from 2 to ti fathoms in depth. 
Sometimes written seine, or saine. 

SEAP1ECE, *. a picture representing a prospect of the 
sea. 

SEAPORT, *. a harbour. 

SEAPOY, s. [sipah, Pers.] an Indian soldier in the infantry 
of the East India Company. Properly Serov. 

SEAR, a. [searian, to dry, Sax.J dry; not green. 

To SEAR, v. a. fsearion, Sax.J to bum or cauterize. 

To SEARCE, v. a. [sasscr, Fr.] to sift finely, 

SEARCE, s. a fine sieve ; a bolter. 

To SEARCH, v. a. [cliercher, Fr.] to examine into; to ex¬ 
plore ; to look through; to try. To inquire; to seek after 
something lost, hid, or unknown. In Surgery, to probe. 
Used with out, to find by seeking. Neuterly, to make itiquirv; 
to try to find, followed by for, or after. 

SEARCH,*, inquiry; examination; quest; pursuit; act of 
seeking. 

SEARCHER, s. an inquirer; examiner; one who seeks 
after any thing hid or uuknown. An officer in London, wlm 
examines the bodies of the dead, in order to detect any 
violence. 

SF.'ARCLOTIT, s. [sarelath, Sax.] a plaster. 

SEASHELL, s. a shell found on the shore. 

SEASHORE, s. the coast of the sea. 

SEASICK, a. sick on board a vessel at sea; a disorder at¬ 
tending people at their first going to sea. 

SEASIDE, s. the edge of the sea. 

SEASON, s. [saison, Fr.] one of the four parts of the year. 
A particular time, or period of time. A fit time. A small 
space of time. That which gives a relish to food. 

To SE ASON, v. a. [assnisonner, F’r ] to mix food with any 
thing that gives it a high relish. To give a relish to. 'In tit 
for any use by time or habit. Neuterly, to become fit fyr any 
purpose. 

SEASONABLE, «. done at a proper time; convenient or 
proper with respect to time; opportune. 

SF/ASOXABLKNESS, s. propriety with respect to time. 
SK'ASt JNABI.Y, ail. properly with respect to time. 

SEASON F.R, s. one who seasons, or that which gives a 
relish to any thing. -' 

SEASONING, s. that which is added to any thing to qua¬ 
lify it, or give it a relish. 

SEAT, s. [self, old Tout.] a chair, bench, or any thing which 
supports a person when sitting. A chair of state; throne; 
tribunal. Figuratively, a post of authority. Residence, man¬ 
sion, or abode. Situation. 

To SEAT, v. a. to place on a seat. To place in a post of 
authority. To fix or settle in any place. 7’o place in a firm 
manner, or to fix. 

SE'ATERM, s. a word used by sailors. 

SE'ATON, a sea-port town in Scotland, and an ancient seat 
of the earl of Wintou, in the county of Lothian, seated on the 
Frith of Forth, 9 miles E. of Edinburgh. 

SEAWARD,.a. towards the sea. 

SE'CANT, *. [from secerns, cutting, Lat.] in Geometry, the 
right line drawn from the centre of a circle, cutting and meet- 
ing with another line called the tangent without it. 

To SECE'DE, v. n. [secedo, Lat.] to withdraw, or refuse 
associating in an affair. 

SECE'DER, s. one who shews his disapprobation by with¬ 
drawing. 

To SECE'RN, v. a. [secerno, Lat.] to separate, finer from 
grosser matter. To make the separation of juices in the body. 

SECESSION, s. [sccessio, I.at.] the act of departing. The 
act of withdrawing from councils or actions. 
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To SECLU'DE, v. a. [secludo, Lat.] to confine from; to 
shut up from; to shut out or exclude. 

SECLUSION, s. the act of confining; separation. 

SECOND, a. [secundus, Lat. It is observable, that the 
English, Goths, and Saxons, have no ordinal of two, as the 
Latins likewise have none of duo. What the Latins called 
secundus, from sequor, the French and English call second, 
the Goths anthar, or anthara, and the Saxons se other, or 
a-flcra, i. e. the other, or that which is after] the next in order 
to the first; inferior; next in value or dignity. 

SECOND, s. [ second , Fr.] one who accompanies another 
in a duel, to direct or defend him. One who supports or main¬ 
tains. The sixtieth part of a minute, marked thus [" ]. 

To SE'COND, v. a. to support or maintain; to forward, or 
assist. To follow in the next place. 

SECONDARILY, ad. in the second degree or order. 

SECONDARINESS, s. the state of being secondary. 

SECONDARY, a. [secundarius, Lat.] not the chief, not 
the primary or first. Acting by commission. A secondary 
fever, is that which arises after a crisis. A secondary ■planet, 
in Astronomy, is a smaller planet moving round a larger one. 

SE'CONDARY, s. a delegate; a deputy. 

SECOND-HAND, s. possession of a thing which has been 
enjoyed by another before. 

SECOND-IIANl), a. applied to knowledge, implicit, or 
borrowed from another. Applied to dress, worn or laid aside 
by another. At second hand, implies in imitation; borrowed, 
or transmitted, opposed to primarily; or originally. 

SECONDLY, ad. in the second place. 

SECOND-RATE, s. the second in order, dignity, or va¬ 
lue. Used adjcctively, for one of the second order. 

SECOND-SIGHT, s. the power of seeing things future, or 
things distant: said to be possessed by some of the Scottish 
islanders. 

.SECOND-SIGHTED, «. having the power of seeing things 
future, or at a distance. 

SECRECY, s. privacy; the state of being concealed or 
hidden. Solitude; retirement. The quality of preserving from 
discovery. Close silence; fidelity to a secret. 

SECRET, a. [secret, Fr. sccretns, Lat.] unrevealed, con¬ 
cealed, kept hidden, or undiscovered. Unseen, retired, private. 
Affording privacy. Faithful in keeping a secret, or any thing 
from discovery. Unknown. Privy. 

SECRET, s. [secret, Fr. secretion, I.at.] something kept 
from public notice or knowledge. A tiling unknown, or un¬ 
discovered. Privacy; secrecy. Invisible state. 

SE'CRKTARISIIIP, s. the office of a secretary. 

SK'CRKTARY, s. [secretaire, Fr. ] one entrusted with 
the management of public business. One who writes for 
another. 

To SECRF.'TE, r. a. [from sccretns, bat.] to put aside, 
or hide. In the animal economy, to separate. 

SECRETION, s. [sccrrtio, i.at.] in Medicine, the act of 
separating the various fluids of the body. The fluid se¬ 
parated. 

SECRETIST, s. a dealer in secrets. 

SECRETI'TIOUS, a. parted by animal secretion. 

SECRETLY, ad. in such a manner as not to be publicly 
known ; latently ; privately; not openly, or apparently. 

SEC11ETNESS, s. the quality of being hid, or of keeping 
a secret; privacy; concealment. 

.SECRETORY, a. [from sccretus, Cat.] performing the 
office of separating the fluids, in the animal economy. 

SECT, s. [seefe, Fr. secta, Lat.] a body of men following 
some particular master, or adopting some peculiar tenet. 

SE'CTARISM, s. disposition to petty sects, in opposition 
to things established. 


SE'CTARY, s. [ scctaire , Fr.] one who refuses to Comply 
with the public establishment, und joins with others of an 
opinion contrary to it. A follower; a pupil. 

SECTA'TOll, s. [Lat] an imitator; a disciple; a follower. 

SE'CTION, s. [section, Fr. sectio, Lat.] in general denotes 
a part of a divided thing, or the division itself. Such are the 
divisions of a chapter; called also paragraphs and articles; 
the mark of a section is §. In Geometry, it denotes a side or 
surface of a body or figure cut by another; or the place 
where lines, planes, &c. cut eaeli other. In Architecture, 
the section of u building is the same with its profile; or a deli¬ 
neation of its heights and depths raised on a plane, as if the 
fabric were cut asunder to discover its inside. 

SECTOR, s. [: unclear , Fr.] in Geometry, is an instrument 
made of wood or metal, with a joint, and sometimes a piece 
to turn out to make a true square, with lines of sines, tan¬ 
gents, secants, equal parts, rhombs, polygons, hours, latitudes, 
metals, and solids. It is generally used in all the practical 
parts of the mathematics, and particularly contrived for navi¬ 
gation, surveying, astronomy, dialing, and projection of the 
sphere. All the lines of the sector can be accommodated to 
any radius, which is done by taking olf all divisions parallel - 
wise, and not lengthwise; the ground of which practice it this, 
that parallels to the base of any plain triangle bear the same 
proportion to it as the parts of the legs above the parallel do 
to the whole legs. 

SE CULAR, a. [sccularis, Lat. si aditr, Fr.] relating to the 
affairs of the present world, opposed to spiritual or holy. Re- 
longing to the laity. Happening once in a century; from 
scculum, Lat. an age. Secular priest, is a person not bound 
by the rules of any monastic society; opposed to reynlui. 
Secular yamrs, in antiquity, were solemn games held among 
the Romans, once in 100 years, and lasted three days. 

SKCULA'RITY, s. worldliuess, or attention to the things 
of the present life. 

To SECULARIZE, v. a. [secularise!-, Fr.] to convert from 
holy to common use ; to make « urldly. 

SECULARNESS, s. worldliness. 

SE'CUNDINK, s. [sraoaUr, Lat.] the after-bitth, or mem¬ 
brane in which a Fetus is wrapped. 

SECU'UK, a. [ secures , Lat.] free from fear, Error, or 
danger. Careless through confidence of being out of danger. 
Safe. Confident. Not dubious. Easy, assured. 

To SECU RE, v. a. to ascertain; to make certain ; to put 
out of hazard. To protect, or make safe ; to place out of the 
reach of danger. To insure. To make safe or last. 

SECURELY, ad. without fear; carelessly. Safely. 

SKCU'REMENT, s. the cause of safely; protection; 
defence. 

SECU RITY, s. [sfeurite, Fr. scrurilus, Lat.] the state < f 
being free from fear or danger. Want of care from too great 
a confidence, of safety. Any thing given as a pledge. A pet - 
son bound for another. Safety; certainly. 

SEDAN, s. [perhaps from sedens, sitting, Lat.] a kind of 
carriage, conveyed by means of poles by two men; a chair. 

SEDATE, a. [sedalus, Lat.] tranquil; calm; unruffled; 
serene; quiet; undisturbed; composed. 

SEDATELY, ad. ea’mly; without disturbance. 

SEDA'TENESS, s. a disposition of mind free from dis¬ 
turbance; calmness; serenity; tranquillity. 

SEDENTARINESS, s. the stale of being sedentary. 

SEDENTARY, a. [sedentaire, Fr. sedentarius, Lat ] passed 
in sitting still, or without motion and action. Inactive or 
sluggish; torpid; motionless. 

SEDGE, s. [secy. Sax.] a n-rrow flag; a growth of flags. 
In Botany, the carox of Linmous. The male and female 
flowers are in separate spikes. There are 29 British species. 
9 T 
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SEDOV, a. overgrown with narrow flags. 

SE DIMENT, s. [sediment, Fr. sedimentum, Lat.] that which 
settles at the bottom. Syncin'. 1)rajs arc gross; a sediment 
is fine. After the dreys are taken away, there will frequently 
remain a sediment. We say, the dreys of wine anil of melted 
tallow; lint the sediment of water. 

SEDITION, s. [sedition, Fr. seditio, Lat.] a tumult; in¬ 
surrection. A tumultuous assembly in order to subvert an 
established government. An uproar. 

SEDITIOUS, a. \sedilicux. Ft. seditiosus, I .at.] turbulent; 
tumultuously factious. 

SEDITIOUSLY, ad. tumultuously; with factious turbulence. 

SEDITIOUS,\ESS, s. turbulence; disposition to sedition. 

To SEDU'CE, r. a. [seduco, Lat.] to draw aside from the 
right; to mislead; to tempt; to debauch; to deprave; to deceive. 

SF.DU'CEMENT, s. means used to draw from the right. 

SEDU'CEK, s. a tempter; a corrupter. 

SEDU'CIBLE, o. corruptible; capable of being drawn aside 
from the right. 

SEDU'CTION, s. [seduction, Fr. seductio, Lat.] the act of 
drawing aside from the right. 

SEDU'LITY, s. [sedulitas, Lat.] assiduity; laboriousness; 
industry; intenseness of endeavour; application. 

SEDULOUS, a. [ sednlns, I.at.] assiduous; ambitious; 
diligent; laborious; industrious; painful. 

•SEDULOUSLY, nd. diligently; industriously; laboriously. 

SE'DUI.OUSNESS, s. industry; diligence; assiduity. 

SEE, s. [sedes, Lat.] the. seat or diocese of a bishop. 

To SEE, t>. a. fpreter. I saw, part. pass, seen ; scon, Sax. 
sicn, Belg.] to perceive by the eye. To discover; to descry. 
To attend. To observe; to find. Neuterly, to have the 
sense of sight. To discern, so as to be free from deceit, 
followed by thronyh or into. To inquire. To be attentive. 
To scheme; to contrive. Synon. Objects that have some 
duiation, or that shew themselves, are seen; those that pass 
by quickly, or are hidden in some measure from the eyes, are 
only perceived. We see the face, and by that perceive the 
disposition of the heart. 

SEE, inter), [the imperative of see, originally] observe! 
behold! lo! look! 

SEED, s. [seat, Dan. sad, Sax. and Belg.] a deciduous 
part of a vegetable, containing the rudiments of a new plant. 
It consists of the heart, the seed-lobes, the eye, and the seed- 
coat. It is sometimes crowned with the cup of the flower; 
and sometimes it is winged with a feather, or with a thin ex¬ 
panded membrane, which enables the wind to waft it abroad. 
An original or lirst principle. Progeny; race; offspring; 
descendants. 

To SEED, v. n. to produce seed. 

SEE'DBUD. s. the lower part of a pointal or pistil. It is 
the rudiment of the embryo fruit. 

SEE'DCAKE, s. a cake interspersed with aromatic seeds. 

SEE'DCOAT, s 1 . the proper coat of a seed which falls off 
spontaneously. 

SEE DLING, s. a young plant raised from seed. 

SEEDI.IP, SF.EDI.OP, s. [sad hep, Sax.J a vessel in which 
the sower carries his seed. 

SEE'DLOBES, s. the perishable part of a seed, designed 
to alibrd nourishment to the young plant when it first begins 
to expand. A bean, after being soaked in water or moist 
•mill, easily parts with its external skin, and divides into two 
parts called the seedlohcs. 

SF.K'DPF.ARL, s. small grains of pearl. 

SEE’DPI.OT, s. the ground on which plants are raised 
fiom seed, to he afterwards transplanted. 

SEE'DTI ME, s. the season of sowing. 

SEE'DVESSEL, s. a vessel to contain the seed. Among 


plants, it is of several kinds; viz. a capsule, as in the poppy; 
a pod, as in the gilliflower; a shell, as in the pea; an air¬ 
bag, as in the bladder-sena ; pulpy, including a nut or stone, 
as in the cherry; an apple; a berry, as in the blackberry; 
a cone, as in the fir. 

SEEDY, a. abounding with seed. 

SEE'ING, s. perception by the eyes. Sight; vision. 

SEEING, or SEE'ING THAT, ad. since; it being so that. 

To SEEK, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, sonylit; secan. Sax.] 
to look or search for. To solicit; to endeavour lo gain or 
find. To pursue by secret machinations. Neuterly, to make 
search or inquiry. To endeavour after. To make the object 
of pursuit, followed by after. To apply to. To seek, is an 
adverbial expression, implying at a loss, or without expedients 
or experience. 

SEE'KEH, s. one that seeks or inquires. In the plural, 
the name of a religious sect, during the Commonwealth, and 
afterwards. 

To SEEL, v. ri. [sreller, Fr.] in Falconry, to dose the eyes. 
Neuterly, to lean on one side, from syllan, Sax. 

SEE'I.Y, a. [secliy. Sax. | lucky. Foolish; simple; silly. 

To SEEM, v. 11. [zie/nen, Tent.] to look like, appear, or 
have the appearance of. It seems, signifies that there is ap¬ 
pearance only, without reality; and at other times it is synony¬ 
mous to forsooth. Synon. Seem ditiers from appear, in that 
the former relates, in my opinion, more to the eye; the latter 
more to the imagination. 

SKE'MEII, s. one that carries an appearance. 

SEE'MING, s. external or fair appearance. Opinion. 

SEEMINGLY, ad. in appearance; in show; in semblance. 

SEEMINGNESS, s. plausibility; fair appearance. 

SEEMLINESS, s. comeliness; grace of appearance; de¬ 
cency; beauty; handsomeness; grace. 

SEEMLY, a. [sommeliyt, Dan.j decent; becoming; proper; 
graceful; fit. 

SEK'MLY, nd. in a decent manner; in a proper manner. 

SEEN, a. skilled; versed. “ Well seen in music.” Shah. 

SEEN, part. pass, of see. 

SE'Elt, s. one who perceives objects by the sight. One 
who can foresee future events; a prophet. 

To SF.F.'SAW, v. a. to move with reciprocating motion. 

SEESAW, s. a reciprocating motion. 

To SEETH, v. a. [ pret. I soil or seethed ; part. pass, sod¬ 
den; scothan, Sax.] to prepare by hot or boiling water. To 
boil, or decoct in hot water. Neuterly, to boil, or be hot. 

SEETHKR, s. a boiler; a pot. 

SF.GA'R, s. [ciyarro. Span.] a thin roll of tobacco, to l«e 
smoked without a pipe. 

SEGMENT, s. [segment, Fr. segmentum, I.at.] a figuie 
contained between a chord and an arch of the circle; so much 
of a circle as is cut off by a chord. 

SEGN1TY, s. [seynitiu, or seynities, Lat.] sluggishness. 

To SEGREGATE, v. a. [seyrego, l.at-1 to set apart ; to 
separate from others; to select; to pick out. 

SEGREGATION, s. [segregation, Fr. segrrgutio, Lut.| 
separating from others ; selection. 

SEJANT, a. in Heraldry, sitting. 

SEIGNEU'RIAL, see-nu-ri-al, a. invested with large 
powers; independent. 

SEIGNIOR, or SEIGNIOUR, sec-ni-or, s. [seigneur, Fr.) a 
lord. Grand Seignior, the title of the emperor of the Turks. 

SEIGNIORY,' see-ni-o-ry, s. [sciyneurie, Fr.] a lordship; 
a territory; dominion. 

SEIGNORAGE, s. [sciyncuriagc, Fr.] authority; acknow¬ 
ledgment of power. 

To SE IGNORIZE, v. a. to lord over. 

SEINE, s. [segne, Sax.] a net used in fishing. See Sean. 
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To SEIZE, r. n. [saisir, Fr.] to take possession of; to lay 
hold on by n sudden ellbrt; to grasp; to fasten on. To take 
forcible possession of by law. To have in one’s possession. 
Neuterly, to fix one’s grasp on any thing. 

» SEIZIN, s. [saisine, Fr. | the act of taking possession. Any 
thing possessed. A law term. 

SE IZURE, s. the act of seizing. The thing seized. Pos¬ 
session. The act of taking forcible possession of. 

SELAII, s. a Hebrew word, found seventy-four times in the 
Hebrew text of the book of Psalms, and thrice in Halmkkuk. 
There are various conjectures as to its signification ; but, as the 
Jews generally put. n^D, Selcth, finis, so be it, at the end of 
their epitaphs and books, we make no doubt but Sclali intimates, 
the end, or a pause. 

SE'LUY, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Monday. It is a place of some trade, and is seated 
on the river Ouse, on which small vessels pass to York, and 
has a communication with Leeds by means of a canal. King 
Henry I. was born here: 12 miles S. of York, and 180 N. by 
W. of Loudon. Population 4000. 

SE'LDO.M, arl. [supposed to be contracted from svldten, or 
si ld, Sax. rare] not frequent or often; rarely. 

To SELK'CT, v. a. [from seketus, Lnt.] to choose, by way of 
preference, from others. 

SELECT, a. chosen, or culled out, from others. 

SELE'CTION, s. [srlcclio, I.at.] the act of cullingor choosing: 
choice. 

NELK’CTN ESS, s. the state of being select. 

SELE'CTOR, s. one that selects. 

SELEM'TKS, or the Moov-ston r., s. [irrXi/i'i'ryr, from 
<rf,Vy>-y, the moon, Or.] a stone found, it is said, in Arabia,where¬ 
in is a white spot.which ineieases and decreases with the moon. 
Also, the Muscovy talc, so called from an opinion that its 
brightness increases and decreases with the moon. 

SELENOGRA'PHIC, or SELENOGRA'PHICAL, a. per¬ 
taining to the description of the moon. 

SELENO GRAl’IlY, s. [from mXi'it'T) and ypni/no, Or.] a 
description of the moon. 

SELF, pron. [plural selves; self, selfr, llclg.J when used as 
an adjective it signify very or identical. “ That self way." - 
Slink. It is frequently united to the personal pronouns, and to 
the neutral pronoun it, and then implies a reciprocation, and 
is compounded not only with adjectives and substantives, but 
when united with my, him, and them, though contrary to ana¬ 
logy, is used as a nominative. 

SE'LFUEAl., s. a plant with oblong egg-shaped leaves, and 
blue, purplish, or white blossoms, found in pastures, and 
flowering in August. 

SELFISH, a. attentive to one’s own interest, with absolute 
disregard to others. Mercenary; sordid; ungenerous. 

SELFISHLY, ad. with regard only to one’s own interest; 
without love, of others. Sordidly, ungenerously. 

SE'LFISHNESS, s. attention to one’s own interest, withou* 
any regard to others. Self-love. 

SELFSAME, n. the very same; identical. 

SE'LKIRK, a county of Scotland, bounded on the N. E. by 
Edinburghshire, E. by Roxburgshirc, S. by Dumfries-shire, and 
W. and N. by Peebles-shire. The number of inhabitants, in 
1831, was (>833. It is a hilly country, ‘20 miles long, and 10 
where broadest. The principal rivers are the Tweed, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, and Gala. Selkirk, the capital, is 30 miles S. S. E. 
of Edinburgh, and has manufactures of inkle, leather, and 
stockings. Population 2883. 

SELL, s. [selle, Fr.] an obsolete term for saddle. In Ihiild- 
mg, the ground-sell denotes the lower piece of timber, on which 
the whole superstructure is raised; and the window-sell, called 
also window-soil, is the bottom piece in a window frame. 
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To SELL, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, sold: sylhni. Sax.] to 
dispose of any thing for money. To vend. To betray for 
money. Neuterly, to carry oil trade ; to be sold. 

SE'LLANDKRS, s. are chaps or mangy soics in the bind¬ 
ing of a horse’s houghs, as the jmilanik r\ arc in the kuei s. 

SELLER, s. the person that sells; a vender. 

SELVAGE, or SE LVADGE, s. [according to Skinner, from 
salvage, because it saves the cloth] the edge of doth, cither 
linen or woollen. 

SELVES, plural of Sf.i.f. 

SE'MBI.ABLE, «. |Fr.] like; resembling. 

SEMBLANCE, s. [semblance, Fr.] likene-s ; resemblance; 
similitude; representation. Appearance, show, ligure. 

SE'MBLANT, a. [Fr.] like; u-sembting. 

SF.'MBLATIVE, a. suitable; tit; resembling. 

SEMEN, s. [Lat.] the seed of animals or vegetables. 

SE'ML s. [Lat.] ball’, used in composition. 

SEMIBRIEF, s. [semibreve, Fr.] a note in music compre¬ 
hending the space of two minims, or four crotchets. 

SE'M (CIRCLE, s. \sfinii ireulus, I.at.J a half round ; part 
of a circle, divided by the diameter. 

SKMICl'RCLEI), SEMICI RCULAR, «. half round. 

SEMICOLON , s. [,sv.»i/, Lot. and euXoc, Or.] a point made 
thus [;] to note a greater pause than that of a comma. 

SEMirM.VMF.TEIi, s. [Lat.] half the line which, drawn 
through the centre of a circle, divides it info two equal 
parts. 

SEMIDOUBLE, s. in the Romish breviary, such oflices 
and leasts as are celebrated with less solemnity than the 
double ones, but yet with more than the single ones. 

SEMI FLUID, a. imperfectly fluid. 

SEMILU NAR, SE.MII.U NARY, a. [semilunairr, Fr.] re¬ 
sembling in form a half moon. 

SEMIMETAL, s. in Mimralogv,are metallic fossils,heavy, 
opaque, of a bright glittering surface, not malleable ; as quick¬ 
silver, antimony, eobalt, the arsenics, bismuth, zinc, with its 
ore calamine: to these may be added the seuii-inetallic recre¬ 
ments, tutty and painpholyx. 

SEMIN YL,«. [from sennn, Lnt.] belonging to seed. Con¬ 
tained in the seed; radical. 

XF.M1N.VLITY, .v. [from semen, Lat.] the nature of seed. 
The power of being produced. 

SEMINARY, s. [seminnin , Fr. sf minnrium, Lat.] the ground 
on which any thing is sown. The spot or original slock whence 
any thing is brought. A place of education. 

SEMINATION, s. [seminatio, Lat. [the act of sowing. The 
act of shedding or dispersing the plants. 

SEMINI'FIC, or SKMINTFIOAL, n. [from semen and facia, 
Lat.] productive of seed. 

SEMIPE'DAL, a. [liom semi and pis, Lat.] containing half 
a foot. 

SEMiPELLUCH), a. half clear; imperfectly trans¬ 
parent. 

SKMIQUA'VER, s. in Music, a note containing half the 
quantity of the quaver, or one-fourth of the crotchet. 

SEMISPHF.'RICAL, a. belonging to half a sphere. 

SEMITE'RTIAN, s. an ague compounded of a tertian and 
a quotidian. 

SEMIVOWEL, s. a consonant which makes an imperfect 
sound, or does not require a total occlusion of the mouth. 
These are f, l,m, n, r,x, z. 

SEMPITERNAL, a. \sempitrrnel, Fr. semjitrrnus, Lat.] 
continual; perpetual; having beginning without end. 

SKMPITE'RNTTY, s. future duration without end. 

SEMPSTRESS, s. [scnmst~e, Sax.] See Seamstress. 

SENA, or SE NNA, s. a shrub, the leaves of which are pur¬ 
chased for their purgative virtue. 
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SENARY, a. [senarias, Lilt.] consisting of six; belonging 

to ill*! iiiiiiiIm i- si\. , , - 

SENATE, i. [«■««/, Fr. srnatus, Lnt.] an assembly of coun¬ 
sellors, or of men met together to enact laws, and debate on 
matters which respect the state. 

SENATEIIOUSE, s. a place where a public council meets. 
SENATOR, s. [Lat.] one that sits in a public council. 
SEXATO'KIAL, or .S KXATOli IAN, a. [ senatorial, Fr. 
srnatorias, J,ut.] belonging to the senate. 

To SEND, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, sent; senrlan, Sax. 
*cmten, Belg.] to dispatch from one place to another. To 
commission by authority to go and act. To emit; to produce. 

I o inflict. To grant as from a distant place. To diffuse; to 
propagate. To let fly, east, or shoot. Ncuterlv, to deliver up 
ordispatch a message. Followed by fir, to desire by message 
a person to come ; to cause to be brought by another. 

SENESCENCE, s. [from sencsco, Lat.] the state of .grow¬ 
ing old ; decay by time. 

SE NF.SCHAL, se-nes-kal, s. [seneschal, Fr.] a person who 
formerly had the care of entertainments in great houses; a 
steward; a major domo. 

Sli NGREEN, s. in Botany, the saxifraga of Linneus. 

SE NILE, a. [senilis, Lat.) belonging to old age. 

SE'NIOR, s. [Lat.] an elder; one born before another. An 
aged person. A superior on account of some priority. 

SEMO'IUTY, s. the quality of being born before another; 
priority of birth, or station. 

SENNA, s. [scan, Lat.] a medicinal tree. 

SE N NIGHT, s. [contracted from scvenniyht ] a week. 
SENO'CULAR, a. |sc«i and oenlus, I.at.J having - six eyes. 
SENSATION, s. [Fr.] perception by the senses. 

SENSE, s. [sews, Fr. srnsns, I.at.J is a faculty of the soul 
whereby it perceives external objects by means ot the impres¬ 
sions they make on certain organs of the body. These organs 
of sensation arc commonly reckoned live, viz. the eye, where¬ 
by we see objects; the car, which enables us to hear sounds; 
the nose, by which we receive the ideas of different smells; the 
palate, by which we judge of tastes; and the cutis, or skin, 
which enables us to feel the different forms, hardness, or soft¬ 
ness of bodies. Figuratively, apprehension, applied to the 
mind. Understanding. Reason, or reasonable meaning. Opi¬ 
nion. Consciousness. Moral perception. Meaning. 

SENSELESS, a. void of life, perception, reason, under¬ 
standing or pity. Unfeeling; stupid. Destitute of meaning. 
SENSELESSLY, ad. in a senseless manner; stupidly. 
SENSELESSNESS,*, folly; unreasonableness; absurdity; 
stupidity. Want of meaning. 

SENSUALITY, s. [sensibilite, Fr.] quickness of sensation 
or perception; delicacy. 

SENSIBLE, a. [sensible, Fr. sensihilis, Lat.] having the 
power of perceiving by the senses. Affected by good or ill, by 
arguments or pity. Reasonable or judicious. 

SENSIBLENESS, s. actual perception by mind or body; 
quickness of perception; sensibility; painful consciousness. 
SENSIBLY, ad. perceptibly to the senses; judiciously. 
SENSITIVE, a. [sensitif, Fr.] having sense or perception. 
SE'NSITIVE PLANT, s. among Botanists, a species of 
plant, the leaves and flowers of which contract themselves 
u hen touched, as if sensible of the contact; but expand and 
flourish again ns soon as the hand is removed. 

SENXO'KIUM, or SENSORY, s. [sensorium, Lat.] that 
part where the senses transmit their notices or perceptions to 
the mind. The seat of sense. An organ of sensation. 

SE NSUAL, a. [sensucl, Fr.] consisting in, or depending on, 
sense. Pleasing to the senses. Carnal, opposed to spiritual. 
Devoted to sense; lewd; luxurious. 

SE NSUALIST, s. one devoted to corporeal pleasures. 


SENSUA LITY, s. [sensualite, Fr.] the quality of being lewd, 

or devoted to corporeal pleasures. 

To SE NSUALIZE, v. a. to plunge in sensual pleasures, or 

to subject the mind to the senses. 

SENSUALLY, ad. in a sensual manner. 

ME-NvilinUX n. tender: natlietic. Not in use. 


SENT, the part. pass, of Send. 

SENTENCE, s. [sentence, Fr. sententia, Lat.] the decision 
of a judge; doom. Amoral instruction or maxim, delivered 
iu few words. A short paragraph; a period in writing. 

To SENTENCE, v. a. [sentencin', Fr.] to pass the l,*st 
judgment. To condemn, or doom to punishment. 

SENTKNTIO'SITY, s. comprehension in a sentence. 

SENTENTIOUS, a. [senientieiw, Fr.| abounding with 
short periods, or moral maxims. 

SENTE'NTIOL’SLY, ad. iu short sentences. 

SENTENTIOUSNESS, s. the quality of abounding in pithy 
sentences; brevity with strength. 

SENTERY, s' [commonly written and pronounced suttnj, 
corrupted from sentinel] one sent to watch in a garrison, or the 
outlines of an armv. A watch; a sentinel. 

SENTIENT, a. [sentnns, Lal.j perceiving; having percep 
tion. 

SENTIMENT. [sentiment, Fr.] thought, opinion, or no¬ 
tion. Sense considered distinctly trom language ; a striking 
sentence in a composition. Sensibility ; feeling. 

SENTIMENTAL, a. a word lately‘introduced into common 
use, but without any precise meaning. Those who use it ap¬ 
pear to understand by it. that affecting turn of thought which 
is peculiar to works of fancy, and where there is a display ot 
the pathetic, as iu the graver senes of comedy, or of novels. 
Abounding with, or affecting sentiment. 

SENTINEL, s. [scntinclle, Fr.] a soldier who watches to 
prevent surprise. The duty of a sentinel; watch; guard. 

SENTRY, s. [contracted from sentinel ] see Sknterv. 

SEPARABI LITY, s. the quality of admitting its parts t*> be 


broken or disunited. 

SEPARABLE, a. [separable, Fr. sepnrabilis, Lat.] capable 
of having the union of ij^s parts broken, or disjoined; possible 
to be disjoined from something. Discerptiblc. 

To SEPARATE, v. a. [srpara, Lat.] to break or divide de¬ 
parts from each other. To disunite. To sever from the rest. 
To set apart; to segregate. f l<> withdraw; used with frunt. 
Nenterly, to part from or quit; to be disunited. 

SEPARATE, a. [separates, I.at.J divided from the re t. 
Disunited from the other parts. Disengaged or abstracted. 
SEPARATELY, ad. apart; singly; distinctly. 
SEPARATENESS, s. the state of being separate. 
SEPARATION, s. [ separatio , Lat. separation, Fr.] the art 

of breaking the union between parts. Disjunction; disunion. 
Divorce, applied to marriage, or a state wherein the two par¬ 
ties do not live together. Chemical analysis. 

SEPARATIST, s. one who quits the communion of the 
church; a schismatic; a scceder; a dissent* r; a sectary. 
SEPAR ATOR, s. one. who divides; a divider. 
SEPARATORY, a. used iu separation. 

SK'PIMENT, s. [sepimentum, Lat.] a hedge ; a fence. 
SEPOSTTION, .v. [from sepono, Lat.] the act of setting 

aside or apart; segregation. 

SEPT, s. [septum, Lat.] a clan, race, tribe, generation. 
SEPTANGULAR, a. [septem and antjulus, Lat.] having 
seven comers or sides. 

SEPTEMBER, s. [Lat.] the ninth month of the year; the 
seventh from March. It is personified as a man with a merry 
and cheerful countenance, in a purple robe. 

SEPTENARY, a. [septenarius, Lat.] consisting of seven. 
Substantively, the number seven 
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SEPTENNIAL, a. [septennis, Lat.] lasting seven years. 
Happening once in seven years. 

SEPTE'NTRION, s. [ scptentrio, Lat.] a constellation of 
seven stars, called likewise Charles’s Wain, and Ursa Major, 
or the Great Bear, situated near the north pole, in Cosmo¬ 
graphy, it signifies the same with north; and hence septentrionnl 
is applied to any thing belonging to the north, as septentrional 
signs, parallels, &c. 

SE'PTEOIL, a. the upright tormeutil. See To a mi; ntii.. 

SE'PTIC, or SE'PTICAL, a. [o , ij7rru.'cic, Or.] in Medicine, 
having the power to produce or increase putrefaction. 

SEPTUAGENA RY, a. [srptnngcnairc, Er. septuagenarian, 
Lat.] consisting of seventy. 

SEPTUAGE'SIMA, s. the third Sunday before the first 
Sunday in Lent; so called because about 70 days before 
Easter. 

SE'PTUAGINT, s. [from scplnnginta, Lat.] the ancient. 
Greek version of the Old Testament, so called from the suppo¬ 
sition that it was the work of seventy-two interpreters. 

SE’PTIJPLE, a. [septuple!, Lat.] seven times as much. 

SEPULCHRAL, a. [sipulera!, IT. sepvlehralis, Lat.] be¬ 
longing to a funeral or the grave ; monumental. 

SEPULCHRE, s. [sepulere, Er. srpufchnun, Lat.] the 
cavity in which a dead body is interred. A grave or tomb. 

To SE PULCHRE, v. a. [accented on the second syllable 
by Shakspeare and Milton ; but by .Johnson and Prior on the 
first] to bury; to entomb; to inter. 

SE PULTURE, s. [sepulture, E'r. sepu/lnra, Lat.] burial ; 
interment. 

KKQUA'CIOUS, a. [srquax, Lat.] following, attendant; 
ductile, pliant. 

SEQUEL, s. [sequela, Lat.] the conclusion, or succeeding 
part. An event. A consequence, or inference. 

SEQUENCE, s. [from sequor, Lat.| order of succession. 
Scries; arrangement. In Gaming, cards which follow on the 
same, suit, as A, 5, or king, queen, knave, &c. 

SEQUENT, a. [sapiens, Lat.] following; consequential; 
succeeding. Substantively, a follower, but not used. 

To SEQUESTER, v. a. [sequestra-, IT.] to separate from 
the society of others for the sake of privacy. To put aside, or 
remove. To withdraw. To deprive, the owner of the use, 
property, or possession. Neutcrly, to retire. 

SEQUE'STRABLE, a. subject to privation ; capable of se¬ 
paration. 

To SEQUESTRATE, v. n. to separate from company. 

SEQUESTRATION, s. [sequestration, Er. scqucslratio, 
Lat..] separation; retirement. Disunion; disjunction. State 
of being set aside. In Common Law, it is setting aside the 
thing in controversy from the possession of both the parties 
that contend for it. It is also a kind of extent or execution for 
debt, in the case of a bcnoficed clergyman, of the profits of his 
living, directed to the church-wardens, to receive the same, to 
satisfy the judgment. In Civil Law, it is used in various 
senses; and it is also used to signify the gathering up the 
fruits of a vacant benefice, for the use of the next incumbent of 
the church. 

SEQUESTRATOR, s. one who takes from a man the profit 
of his possessions. 

SERA'GLIO, sc-ra-li-o, s. a Persian word signifying the 
palace of a prince or lord ; in which sense the houses of the 
ambassadors of England, France, &c. arc, at Constantino¬ 
ple, called seraglios. But the term Seraglio , is used by way 
of eminence, for the palace of the Grand Seignior at Con¬ 
stantinople, where he keeps his court, in which his concubines 
are lodged, and where the youth are trained up for the prin¬ 
cipal posts of the empire. Figuratively, a house of lewd women. 

SERAPH, s. [in the plur. Seraphim, spur, seraph, from 


saraph, to burn, because they aie a flaming /ire, Hcb.j 
one of the orders of angels. 

SERAPHIC, or SKRAPHICAL, s.-raf-i-hul, r. [«*«- 
plaque, Fr.J angelic, or like a seraph. Pure. 

SERAPHIM, s. [o’Dnaf, plural of q- K , angels ol 

one of the heavenly orders. 

SERASQUl'ER, or SERASKI'ER, s. a gciieudis>imo, “r 
commander in chief of the Turkish forces in Europe. 

SF.RE, a. [scarian, to dry, Sax.] dry or withered. 

SERE, s. claw; talon. 

SERENA'DE, s. [Fr. screnala, ltal. whence s creuate in 
Milton, from scrcnus, Lat. because practised mostly in fair 
weather] music or songs with which lovers entertain their mis¬ 
tresses in the night. 

To SERENA'DE, r. a. to entertain with music in the night. 

SER'ENE, a. [srrein, Fr. serenus, Lat. J calm, placid, quu.1; 
tranquil, peaceful, even of mind, unnililed, without any dis¬ 
turbance. Without clouds or rain, applied to the weatlft-r. 
Also a title of honour given to several princes. 

SERENELY, ail. calmly; eooly; quietly. 

SERENITY, SERENENESX, a. calmness; peace; cwn- 
ness of temper; coolness of mind; tranquillity. 

SERGE, s. [serge, 1T.[ a kind of woollen cloth. 

SE RGEANT, s. [sergmt, Er. sirgiutc, ltal,[ an officer who 
attends on, or executes the order of, magistrates. It is the 
highest degree taken at the Common Law, as that of Doctor 
is of the Civil Law : the Court of Common l’leas is allowed 
them to plead in by themselves; but they are not restrained 
from pleading in any other court. In the Army, a sergeant is 
an inferior officer in a company of foot, or a lioop of diagoons. 
A title given to some of the king's servants, as sergeant chi- 
rurgeon, sergeant painter, Ac. 

SERIES, s. [Lat.] an order win rein things regularly 
follow and are connected with each other. A course er suc¬ 
cession. 

SERINGA PA' TAM, or PAT ANA, a city of Ilindoostaii, 
formerly capital of the kingdom of Mysore. It is situated in 
an island of the river Cativcry. This island is a beautiful spot, 
containing elegant buildings, squares, grows, and gardens. 
The mausoleum of Ilyder Ali is one ot the most magnifin nt 
objects in this place: it is situated cm the S. angle ot the 
island, near the palace of the- late Tippoo Saib, and is sm- 
rounded by a grove of beautiful cypress trees. It is 2-in miles 
W. S. \V. of Madras. Lat. 12. 2(>. N. Ion. ?<>. 51. E. 'liiis 
city was taken by the British on the 1th of May, 1 ~t•*.». 

SERIOUS, a. [serins, Lat.] grave; solemn ; not volatile ; 
opposed to levity. Important ; weighty ; in earnest, op¬ 
posed to trifling. Syxon. We are staid, through discretion 
and custom ; grave, through humour and constitution ", sc rums, 
through taste and affectation. Levity is the reverse of being 
staid; vivacity of gravity ; waiitonness of seriousness. 

SERIOUSLY, ad. gravely; solemnly; in earnest; with¬ 
out levity. 

SERIOUSNESS, s. gravity; solemnity; earnest attention. 

SF.RMOCINATION, s. [sennovinalio, Lat.] the act or 
practice of holding long discourses. 

SE RMON, s. [sermon, Er. sernw, Lat.] a discourse written 
or spoken on some text for the instruction ot the people. 

SERO'SITY, s. [serosite, Fr.] a thin or watery part of the 
blood. 

SEROUS, a. [si'reur, Fr. serosas, Lat.] thin or watery. 

SERPENT, s. [serpent, Fr. serpens, Lat.] an oflensive rep¬ 
tile that has neither wings nor feet, and moves on the ground 
like a worm. A sort of firework. A musical wind instru¬ 
ment. 

SERPENTINE, a. [serpentimis, Lat] resembling a ser¬ 
pent; winding like a seipent; crooked, or wavy. 

9 U 
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SERPI GINOUS, a. diseased Math a serpigo. 

SE'RPIGO, s. a kind of tetter; a speeies of herpes. 

SE RRATE, or SE'RRATED, «. [strratws, Lat.] having in¬ 
dentures or jags, like the teeth of a saw. 

SERRATION, s. [from serra, a saw, LatJ formation in the 
shape of a saw. 

SE'RRATURE, s, indenture like the teeth of a saw. 

To SE'RRY, v. a. [serrer, Fr.] to press or drive close to¬ 
gether. Not in use. 

SE'RVANT, s. [servant, Fr. scrvtis, Lat.] an attendant; 
one who is hired and obedient to another. A word of civility, 
implying a readiness of doing gootl to another. 

To SERVE r. a. [screw, Lat.] to attend. To obey. To 
supply with food. To bring in. To do business for another 
for hire. To supply with auy thing. To obey as a soldier. 
To promote. To comply. To satisfy. To stand instead of 
any thing to one, followed by for. To requite. In Divinity, 
to Worship. Neuterly, to act as a servant. To be in subjec¬ 
tion. To attend. To act in war. To produce the end de¬ 
sired. To suit. To conduce. To officiate or minister. 

SE'RVICE, s. [sereice, Fr. servitium, I.at.] business done 
for. hire. The attendance of a servant. Place; office of a 
servant. Attendance on a superior. A profession of respect, 
intimating a being ready to assist, or acknowledge subjection. 
Obedience. Employment. Military duty. Purpose; use. 
Advantage. Favour. The public office of devotion. A 
course or order of dishes. A paper of sweet-meats. In Bo¬ 
tany, a kind of hawthorn ; also the mountain-ash or quicken- 
tree. 

SERVICEABLE., a. [scrvissablc, old Fr.] profitable; use¬ 
ful ; beneficial. Active; diligent; officious. 

SK'RVJLE, a. [servil, Fr. servilis, Lat.] slavish; meanly 
submissive, fawning, or cringing ; dependent, mean. 

SK'RVILELY, ad. meanly ; slavishly. 

SE RVI1.ENKSS, or SERVI LITY, s. base or mean sub¬ 
mission and subjection. The condition of a slave. 

.SERVITOR, s. [servilenr, Fr.] a servant. A student in 
the university of Oxford, who attends on another for his main¬ 
tenance and education. See Sixr.n. 

SERVITUDE), s. [servitude, Fr. servilus, Lat.] the state 
of a slave. Service. Servants collectively. Nvxo.v. 
The state of a hired servant is servitude; that of one inanci- 
pated, slavery; the one is voluntary, the other involuntary. 
The former is in some measure honourable ; the latter con¬ 
temptible. 

SF, RUM, s. [I,at.] the thin or watery part of any fluid. 

SE'SQUI, a word used in composition, borrowed from the 
Latin, and signifying one and a half. 

SESQLTALTER,' or SESQUIA'LTERA I., a. [scsguialter, 
Lat.] in Geometry, a ratio where one quantity, or number, con¬ 
tains another once and a half as much more, as 6 and 9. 

.SE'SQUIPLICATE, a. in Mathematics, the proportion one 
quantity or number has to another, in the ratio of one and a 
half to one. 

•SF.SS, (for assess) s. rate, tax, cess charged. 

SK'SSION, s. [session, Fr. sessio, Lat.] the act of sitting. 
An assembly of magistrates, or senators. The time or space 
during which an assembly sits without intermission. A meet¬ 
ing of justices. 

SE'STERCE, s. [sesterce, Fr. sestertium, Lat.] among the 
Romans, a sum of about 81. Is T'd. sterling. 

To SET, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, set; sellan, Sax. setten, 
Belg.J to place or put in any situation, condition, or posture. 
To regulate, or adjust by some ride. To fix as motionless. 
To suit or fit to music. To plant. To reduce from a frac¬ 
tured or dislocated state. To intersperse, or mark. To fix ; 
to determine: To place in view, or exhibit as an object, 


used with before. To take at play. 1o value, estimate, or 
rate; to reject or remit for the present, used with by. To fix 
in metal. To predetermine, or settle. To bring to an edge, 
by rubbing op a none. Used with against, to oppose, or to 
alienate a person’s affections from another. To set apart, to 
neglect for a season, or reserve for some particular purpose. 
Used with aside, to reject, abrogate, or omit for the present. 
To set down, to mention in writing, or to register; to lix or 
establish ; to fix on a resolve. To set qff, to decorate, or re¬ 
commend. To set forth, to display, explain, place in order, 
or show. Used with on, or upon, to incite, or animate; to 
attack, or assault; to employ in au affair. To set out, to 
begin a discourse or journey ; to adorn, or embellish ; to raise, 
or equip, applied to fleets or armies; to shew, display, recom¬ 
mend, or prove. To set up, to supply with money for carrying 
on trade at first; to raise or exalt m power or dignity; to 
establish or fix; to advance, or purpose. Neuterly, to go be¬ 
low the horizon, applied to the sun, &c. To be fixed. To lie 
extinguished, or unable to see, applied to the eyes. To fit 
music to words. To begin a journey. To plant. To catch 
birds by a dog, that lies down and discovers them. Used with 
about, to fall to ; to begin. Used with in, to become settled 
in a particular state. Used with on, or upon, to begin a jour¬ 
ney or enterprise. Used with out, to have a beginning ; to 
begin a journey or course ; to begin the world. To set to, to 
apply one’s self to. To set up, to begin a trade openly; to 
piofess publicly. 

(SET, part, regular; not loose or careless ; made to conform 
to some rule. 

SET, s. a number of things suiting each other, and neces¬ 
sary to form a whole. The apparent fall of the sun, A'c. bo- 
low the horizon. Any thing not sown, put into the ground for 
growth. A wager at dice. A game ; a sufficient number ol 
persons to [day a game. 

SETACEOUS, o. [from seta, a bristle, I.at.J bristly; set 
with, or consisting of strong hairs. 

SK'TON, s. [ sctuH, Fr. from seta, Lat.] in Surgery, the state 
of a wound when the skin is taken up by a needle, and kept 
open by a twist of hair or silk, that tlm humours may vent 
themselves. Among Farriers, a rowel. 

SETTEE', s. [ sctol , Sax.] a large long scat with a back. 

SE TTERWORT, s. a kind of hellebore. The dried leaves 
are frequently given to children to destroy worms; but they 
ought to be used sparingly. 

SK'TTI NG-DOL1, s. a dog taught to find game, and shew 
it by lying down near it. 

SETTLE, s. [sctol, Sax.] a seat, or bench. 

To SETTLE, r. a. to place in a certain or safe state after 
calamity, or disturbance. To fix in any place or way of life. 
To free from ambiguity or doubt. To fix, and make certain 
or unchangeable. To free from change of opinion. To make 
close. To fix inseparably or strongly, used with upon. To 
make the dregs or sediments of liquor fall to the bottom. To 
put into a state of calmness. To people a country. Neuterly, 
to sink and continue at the bottom ; to subside. To fix one's 
abode. To chuse or fix a method of life. To rest or grow 
calm. To make a jointure for a wife. To contract, as a newly 
built wall. 

SE TTLE, a neat town in the W, Riding of Yorkshire, 
seated on the river nibble, over which it has a stone bridge, 
at the foot of the bills which part this county from Lancashire, 
60 miles N. N. W. of York, and ‘235 N. N. \V. of London. 
A weekly market on Tuesday, and one on every other Mon¬ 
day for cattle. In the neighbourhood are two natural curiosi¬ 
ties, called Attermire Cave, and Giggleswick Well. Pop. 1627. 

SETTLED NESS, s. state of being settled. 

SETTLEMENT, s. the act of settling. The act of giv- 
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ing possession. A jointure granted a wife. The dregs of 
liquors. A place where a colony is established. Act of for¬ 
saking a roving for a domestic and regular life. 

SEVEN, a. [seofon, Sax.] consisting of four and three. 

SE'VENFOLD, a. [seofon salt lie. Sax.] repeated or folded 
seven times; septuple. Adverbially, in the proportion of 
seven to one. 

SE'VENNIGHT, (commonly written se'ennight , and pron. 
sennit) s. [seven and night] a week; the time from one day of 
the week to the next day of the same denomination preceding 
or following. It happened on Monday was sc'eanight, that is, 
on the Monday before last Monday. It will be done on Mon¬ 
day se’ennight, that is, on the Monday after next Monday. 

SE'VENOAKS, or Sc'ennock, a town of Kent, with a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday, and an ancient freo-school; 6 miles N. W. 
of Tunbridge, and 23 S. E. by S. of London. Popul. 4710. 

SE'VENSCORE, s. seven times 20 or 140. 

SE'VENTEEN, a. [scofontyne. Sax.] seven and ten. 

SEVENTEENTH, a. [seofontrotha, Sax.] the ordinal of 
seventeen ; the next after the sixteenth. 

SE V ENTH, a. [scofontha. Sax.] the next, in order to the 
sixth. Containing one part in seven. Seventh day, used by 
the Quakers for Saturday; and observed by the Jews as a 
sabbath. The seventh Month, used by the Quakers for July. 

SEVENTHLY, ad. in the seventh place; an ordinal ad¬ 
verb. 

SEVENTIETH, a. [handseofoiitigothn. Sax.] the tenth 
seven times repeated ; the seventh part oi‘ the tenth part, of 
any thing; the ordinal of seventy. 

SE'VENTY, a. [handseofontig. Rax.] seven times ten. 

To SEVER, r. a. [sevrer, Fr.] to part, from the rest by 
force. To distinguish, separate, or put into different orders 
or places. To keep distinct or apart. Neutcrly, to make a 
separation or distinction, followed by between. 

SEVERAL, a. different; distinct from one another. Di¬ 
vers ; many, generally applied to any number more than two. 
Particular, or single. Appropriate. 

SEVERAL, s. the state of separation. Each particular 
taken singly ; generally used in the plural. Any enclosed or 
separate place. Inclosed grounds. 

SEVERALLY, ad. distinctly ; particularly ; separately. 

SEVERANCE, s. separation; partition. 

SEVERE, a. [severe, Fr. scecras, Lat.] apt to blame, or 
punish ; rigorous; cruel; sharp, rigid, austere; harsh, strict, 
morose, censorious, hard, inexorable, not indulgent; painful, 
alllietive ; concise ; grave, sober, sedate ; not lax ; precise. 

NF.VF.'RELY, ad. painfully; ferociously; strictly. 

SEVERITY, s. [severitc, Fr. severitas, Lat..] the quality 
of being severe. Synon. Severity shews itself chiefly ill 
the manner of thinking and judging; it condemns readily, 
and admits of no excuse. Rigour is seen particularly in 
the mode of punishing; it pardons nothing, nor lightens the 
stroke. 

SE VERN, a river of England and Wales, which rises near 
Plynlimnion Hill, iu Montgomeryshire. It passes Shrews¬ 
bury, Bridgcnorth, and Worcester ; joins the Avon at Tewkes¬ 
bury ; and thence flows to Gloucester, keeping a N. W. 
course, till it falls into the Bristol Channel. 

.REVOCATION, s. [sevoco, Lat.] the act of calling aside. 

To SEW, v. a. [suo, Lat.] to join or work with threads 
drawn through by a needle. To drain a pond of its fish. 
Neutcrly, to work with a needle and thread. 

SEWER, s. [a.wsvwtr, old Fr.] an oflieer who serves up a 
feast. A passage for water to run through; now corrupted 
to, and pronounced, shore, but derived from issue or issuer. 
One that uses a needle, and then pronounced suer. 

SEX, s. [sexe, Fr. sexus, Lat.] that property by which any 


species is distinguished into male and female. Woman-kind, 
by way of emphasis. 

SEN, from the Lat. is used in composition, and signifies six. 

SEXAGE'NARY, a. sexagenaries, I At.] aged sixty years. 

SEXAGE'SIMA, s. [Lat.] the second Sunday before Lent; 
so called because about the 60th day before Easter. 

SEXAGESIMAL, a. sixtieth ; numbered by sixties. 

SEXA'NGl.ED, or SEXA'NGULAR, a. having six corners 
or angles; hexagonal. 

SEXENNIAL, a. [from sex and annus, Lat.] lasting six 
years ; happening once in six years. 

SEXTAIN, s. [from sextans, Lat.j a stanza of six lines. 

SE'XTANT, s. in Mathematics, denotes the sixth part of a 
circle, or an arch comprehending sixty degrees. Also, an 
astronomical instrument made like a quadrant, excepting that 
its limb comprehends only sixty degrees. 

SF/.XTILE, a. [sexlilis, Lat.] a position or aspect of t(n 
planets, when 60 degrees distant, or at the distance of two 
signs from one another, and marked thus *. 

SE'XTON, s. [corrupted from sacristan] an under officer in 
a church ; sometimes applied to the person who opens pews. 

SEXTUPLE, a. [sextuplus, Lat.] six-fold. 

SE XUAL, a. of or belonging to a sex. The Sexual System, 
in Botany, is that system which is founded on a discoverv, 
that there is in vegetables, as well as in animals, a distinction 
of the sexes. 

SIIA'BBILY, ad. meanly; reproachfully; despicably. 

SHA'BBINESS, s. meanness; paltriness. 

SH.VBBY. a. [shaupy, Boh.] mean ; paltry. 

To SIIA'CKLK, v. a. [shacekehn, Belg.] to chain, fetter, 
bind, or deprive of liberty. 

SHA CKLES, s. [not used in the singular, shaeehcls, Belg.] 
chains for prisoners ; fetters ; gyves. 

SHAD, s. a sea-fish of the herring kind, called also the mo¬ 
ther of herrings. In Great Britain, the Severn affords it in 
highest perfection. 

SHA'DDOCK, s. an inferior kind of orange. 

SHADE, s. [schade, Belg.] the darkness made by intercept¬ 
ing the light; obscurity. A place where the rays of the sun 
are excluded. Any tiling which intercepts the light. Screen. 
Shelter. The parts of a picture painted with dark colours. 
A colour, or gradation of light. The figure formed by lire 
interception of light. A spirit; a ghost ; the soul separated 
from the body. 

To SHADE, v. a. to intercept the light; to shelter or hide; 
to overspread; to protect, cover, or screen; to mark with 
different gradations of colours; to paint in dark colours. 

RIIA'DINESS, s. the state of being sliadv. 

SIIA'DOW, s. [esehadmre. Belg.] the representation o e a 
body by its intercepting the light. Darkness. Shelter forn ed 
by intercepting tbe light or heat. An obscure or dark place. 
The dark part of a picture. A ghost, spirit, or shade. An 
imperfect or faint ri presentation. Favour or protection. In¬ 
separable companion. A type, or mystical representation. 

To SHA DOW, v. a. to intercept the light. To cloud or 
darken. To cover with opacity. To conceal, hide, or screen. 
To protect. To mark with various gradations of colour or light. 
To paint in dark colour*. To represent imperfectly or typically. 
To make cool or gently gloomy by the interception of light or 
heat. 

SIIA'DOW Y, a. gloom , ; dark; opaque. Typical; faintly 
representative. I hisubstaiitial. 

SHA'DY. a. full of shade; free from the glare of light, or 
sultriness of heat. 

SHAFT, s. [seraft. Sax.] an "rrow. A narrow, deep, and 
perpendicular pit, from shaft, Belg. Any thing straigh as 
the spire of a steeple, &c. The funnel of a chimney, la 
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Botany, a part of llw pointal standing upon the scedbud, and 
supporting the summit. It is also called the style. 

SHA'FTSBUR Y, a town of Dorsetshire. It had formerly 
ten parish ehnrelies, but now only three. The houses arc ot 
freestone; ami it is a good thoroughfare, governed by a mayor, 
and semis one member to parliament, it lias a market on 
Saturday for corn and cattle, and is 19 miles W. by S. ol 
Salisbury, and 100 W. by S. of London. Population 1,1 . 

SHAG, s. [scniq/u, Sax.] a kind of doth or stuff with a 
long rough pile of wool or hair; rough woolly hair. 

SHAGGED, or SHAGGY, o. ruggedly hairy; rough; 
rugged. Figuratively, ragged, mean, shabby. 

MIAGREEN, s. [ char/nn , I'r.] the skin of a fish remark¬ 
ably rough. Irritation of mind, properly chagrin. 

To SHAGREEN, v. a. [ chapriner , Fr.] to irritate, to pro¬ 
voke. Chwjrin is the most proper spelling. 

•Fo SHAKE, c. a. [preter. shook, part. pass, shaken, or 
shook; scene an. Sax. sluckin, lklg.j to put into a vibrating 
motion ; to move with tpiiek returns backwards and forwards. 
To make to totter or tremble. To throw down or off by a vio¬ 
lent action. To drive from a resolution, or make afraid. To 
shake hands, is to pay compliments at meeting, or to take leave. 
To shako off, to rid one’s sett' from; to free from or divest. 
Neuterly, to tremble, or to be put into a tremulous motion; to 
be in terror ; to totter. Synox. Shake and tremble both im¬ 
ply being agitated with a vibratory motion; but arising from 
different causes. The first, is more applicable to a tremulous 
motion occasioned by cold ; the latter to a like motion occa¬ 
sioned by fear. The verb shake, is often used iu the active 
stnsc; the verb tremble never. 

SHAKE, s. concussion. A tottering or tremulous mo¬ 
tion. 

SH.YKF.R, s. the person or thing that shakes. 

SHALL, v. defect, [from shall, Goth, or serai, Sax.| as this 
is by foreigners confounded with will, llie future from irillan. 
Sax. it should he observed, that will implies resolution to do 
something at. a future time, and shall, a command that such a 
thing must he done, if used in the second or third person; hut 
if used in lli-- first person, it generally denotes a less degree 
of positiveness than will. 

SIIALLOO’N, s. a slight woollen stuff, originally made 
.it Chalons, a town of Champagne in France; whence its 
name. 

SHA'I.LOP, s. [ehedoupe, Fr.] a small light boat. 

SH.VLJ.OW, a. [supposed to be compounded of shoal and 
law] not deep, or at a small distance from the surface. Not 
very knowing or wise, applierl to the understanding ; empty, 
trifling, futile. Not deep, applied to sound. 

Sll/VLI.OW, s. a place wherein the water is not deep, or 
the bottom of a channel is not a great distance from the sur¬ 
face of the water; a shoal; a shelf; a sandbank. 

SIIA'LLOW BRAIN ED, a. foolish ; trifling; empty. 

KH A' I.LOW NESS, s. want of depth, thought, or under¬ 
standing; futility; emptiness; weakness; puerility. 

SHALO'T, s. a kind of onion. See Eschalot. 

SHALT, the second person of shall, which is thus de¬ 
clined; I shall, thou shalt, he shall. See Shall. 

To SHAM, e. ». [from shammi, Brit.] to trick; to cheat; 
to delude by false pretences. To obtrude by fraud or folly. 

SHAM, s. a fraud or trick. The act of putting on the ap¬ 
pearance of what a person is not. An imposture. A shirt or 
sleeve worn over another to hide the dirt. 

SHAM, a. false; counterfeit; pretended; fictitious. 
SHA'MBLKS, s. [schamacl, Belg.] a place where cattle arc 
killed, or meat is exposed to sale ; a butchery. 

SHA'MBLING, a. [See Scamblixo] moving in an awk¬ 
ward manner. A bad word. 


SHAME, s. [scram, Sax.] an uneasiness arising in the mind 
from a consciousness ol having done something that may 
wound one’s reputation or bring disgrace. The cause of shame. 
Regard for one’s reputation. Reproach, ignominy, disgiuce, 
dishonour. Bashfuiiiess; sluune/acediiess. 

To SHAME, v. a. to make a person ashamed by convinc¬ 
ing bim that lie lias done something which will forfeit him the 
esteem of others, or ruin his reputation. To disgrace; to 
dishonour. Neuterly, to he ashamed. 

NHA'MEFACEI), a. easily blushing; easily put out of 
countenance; bashful; modest; timid. 

SHAMEFA'CEDI.Y, ad. modestly; bashfully. 
SIIAMEFA'CEDNESN, s. the quality of being too fearful of 
losing the esteem of others, or doing something that may give 
them a bad opinion. Modesty, timidity, bashfuiiiess. 

SHA'MEFUL, a. such as ought to make a person blush. 
Infamous, disgraceful, ignominious, reproachful. 

SHA'MEFFLLY.ttd. ignomiiiiously; infamously; reproach¬ 
fully; disgracefully ; so as to cause shame. 

SI I A'.VI EL ESS, a. wanting shame, or blushing at nothing. 
Regardless of the esteem or opinion of others. Impudent, 
front less, infamous, reproachful, ignominious, disgraceful. 
SIIA'MEI.ESSN ESS, s. impmlenee; immodesty. 
SHAMMER, s. a counterfeit or impostor. A low word. 
SIIA’MOIS, sha-moy, s. (chamois , Fr.] a kind ol wild goat. 
SIl.VMROCK, s. [Ir.] a kind of three-leaved grass. 

SHANK, 4'. [seraue, Sax.] the middle joint of the leg. The 
bone of the leg. The long pari of any instrument. 

SH ANK Ell, s. [chancre, Fr.] a venereal excrescence. 
SlIANSGRIT, s. the original language of the Hindoos, in 
which their Shustah, which contains the religion of the Bru- 
miiis, is wrilfen. 

To SHAPE, v. a. [preter. shaped, part. pass, shaped, or 
shapen ; sci/ppan, Sax. sc.hrppen, Belg.] to form or mould in a 
particular figure. To adjust. To image or conceive. 

SHAPE, s. the form or figure of any thing. The make of 
the.body. A form, or a being of a particular form. An idea 
or pattern. Manner. 

SHA PELESS, a. wanting regularity or symmetry. 

SHATEL(NESS, s. beauty, or proportion of form. 
SHAPELY, a. well made or formed ; symmetrical. 

SHARI), s. [scltaerde, Frisiek.] a fragment or piece of a 
broken earthen vessel. A plant; the mallow. A fish. The 
shell of an egg, or a snail. A frith, or strait. A gap, or avenue. 

SHA'RDEL), a. having wings within shells, or shards. “ The 
sharded beetle.” Slink. 

To SHARE, v. a. [scraran, sciran, Sax.] to divide or part 
among many. To partake with others. To cut or separate ; 
to sheer. Neuterly, to have a part. 

SHARE, s. a portion, part, or dividend. The blade of a 
plough that cuts the ground, from seear. Sax. 

SHA'REBONE, s. th cos pubis; the bone that divides the 
trunk from the limbs. 

SHARER, s. a divider; a participator. 

SHARK, s. a ravenous fish, which will sever a man in two 
at a bite. A sly greedy fellow. Trick; fraud; petty rapine. 

A low word in the two last senses. 

To SHARK, v. a. to pick up hastily or slily. Neuterly, to 
cheat; to trick; to play the petty thief. A low word. 

SHARP, a. [scearp. Sax. scherpe, Belg.] having a keen 
edge, or an acute point. Witty, ingenious, or inventive, 
applied to the mind. Quick, applied to hearing, seeing, or 
understanding. Sour, applied to taste. Shrill, applied to 
sound. Severe or cruel, applied to season or disposition. 
Painful. Fierce, applied to contest. Attentive, or vigilant, 
followed by look out. Subtile. Hard. Lean. Keen, ap¬ 
plied to appetite. Synox. Sharp, sour, and acid, express 
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<1 illl'rent degrees of sourness. The first implies sourness 
without ((Stringency. Sour implies in its idea little or no acri¬ 
mony. By acid is understood a corrosive sour. 

SHARP, s. an acute sound. A term in music. A pointed 
weapon, or small sword. 

To SHARP, v. a. to make keen, or quick. Neuterly, to 
play thievish tricks. A low word. 

To SHARPEN, v. a. to make keen, sharp, or pointed. 
To make less Hat. To make quick, applied to the under¬ 
standing. To increase the appetite. To make tierce or 
angry. To make sarcastic, or severe. To make shrill or 
sour. Neuterly, to grow sharp. 

SIIA'RPER, s. a person who deprives others of their pro¬ 
perty by fraud; an insidious thief; a rascal. 

SilA'RPl.Y, ad. smartly; keenly; acutely. Severely. 

SIIA'RPNESS, s. the quality of cutting or piercing easily. 
Keenness. Sourness, applied to taste. Severity, applied by 
language or treatment. Paiufulness. Quickness of apprehen¬ 
sion, applied to the mind or senses. 

S1I.VRP-SET, a. hungry. Eagerly or vehemently de¬ 
sirous. 

SHA'RP-SKiHTKI), a. having quick sight. 

SHA'RP-VISAGED, a. hating a thin or lank counte¬ 
nance. 

To SHATTER, v. a. [schetteren, Bclg.] to break into many 
pieces. Neuterly, to he broken into fragments. 

SHAT TER, s. a fragment of a broken thine. 

SII A'TTERBR AINE1), or SI I ATT PUPATED, a. crazy- 
headed; inattentive; not consistent. A low word. 

To SHAVE, v. a. [prefer, s/tneed. part. pass, shaven or 
shared; seeafan. Sax.] to pare otfwith a razor. To cut close 
to the surface. To skim by passing lightly over. To cut in 
slices. To strip or oppress by extortion ; to pillage. 

SIIA'VER, s. one that practises the art of shaving. One 
closely attentive to his own interest. A robber. 

silA'VINO. s. any thin piece pared off from any body. 

SHAW, s. \schawc, Bclg.] a thicket or small wood. 

SHA'\YFO\VL, s. an artificial bird made for fowlers to 
shoot at. 

SHAWL, *. a well known part of the female dress, worn 
over the neck and shoulders. The most valuable come from 
the East. Indies, made from the wool of the Thibet sheep. 

SHAWM, s. [schawmr, Tout.] a hautboy, or cornet. It is 
also wiitten sehalm and shalm. 

SHE, prim, [in the oblique ease, her; seir, Sax.] the pro¬ 
noun demonstrative of the feminine gender, alluding to some, 
woman mentioned before, and sometimes used absolutely for a 
female or woman. The female of any species. 

SHEAF, s. [plural sheaves; setaf\ Sax. schoof, Bclg.] 
corn tied in a bundle, after reaping. Any bundle or collection 
of things tied together. 

To SHEAR, v. a. [preterit shore or sheared, part. pass. 
shorn: scearun, sciran, Sax.] to cut between two blades moving 
on a rivet. To cut by interception. 

SHEAR, or SHEARS, s. [seldom used in the singular; 
scedra. Sax.] an instrument to cut, consisting of two blades 
moving on a rivet, between which the thing to be cut is 
placed; distinguished from scissnrs, because larger. A year, 
applied to the age of a sheep. Wings, in Spenser. 

SIIEARD, s. a fragment; commonly written shard, and 
applied only to fragments of earthenware. 

SHE'ARER, s. one that clips with shears. 

SHE'ARWATER, s. [hums niyrr] a fowl. 

SHEATH, s. [scathe. Sax.] the case of any thing. The 
scabbard of a weapon. In Botanv, a species of empa'ement, 
exemplified in the daffodil, snowdrop, iris, &c. 

To SHEATH, or SllEATHE, u. a. [. schadhan, Sax.] to put 


in a case or scabbard. To obtund any acrid particles. To 
defend or preserve by an outward case or covering. To fit 
with a sheath. 

SHE'ATIIWINGED, a. having hard cases which are folded 
over the wings, as in the beetle. 

To SUED, v. a. \scedan, Sax.] to pour out or spill; to 
scatter, or let fall. Neuterly, to let fall its p.u!s. 

SHED, s. [supposed to be corrupted from du de] a light 
covering or pent-house. In composition, it impli s effusion or 
spilling; as, “ bloodshed.’' 

SIIE'DDEIl, s. aspiller; one who sheds. 

SHEEN, or SHEENY, a. glittering ; shewy ; bright. Not 
in use. 

SHEEN, s. brightness; splendour, ('hsohte. 

SHEEP, s. [plural also slurp; snip, S,. ,.] the animal 
whose hide is covered with wool, and whose flesh is culh d 
mutton. Figuratively, an ignorant and silly person. 4 

SliEKTCOT, s. a small enclosure for sheep. 

SHEET FOLD, s. \sceapa/old. Sax.] an enclosure for simp. 

SHEEPISH, u. bashful; o\u-modest; timorously ai.d 
meanly diffident. 

SHEEPISHNESS, s. bashful ness; mean diffidence. 

SHEETSllEARING, s. the time, or feast made, when 
sheep are sheared. 

SHEE'P’S-EYE, s. a modest or diffident look east by lou rs 
at each other; a kind of leer ; a wishful glance. 

SHEER, a. [scire. Sax.] pure ; clear; uriminglcd. 

SHEER, ad. clean; quick; at once. Little used. 

To SHEER, v. a. See Sura a. Neuterly, to shier .j]\ to 
steal or slip away. 

SHEE11NESS, a fort in Kent, seated on the point where 
the river JMedwav falls into the 'Thames. It was limit hv fie, 
Charles II. after the insult of the Dutch, who burnt the men of 
war at Chatham, in 1 GG7. The buildings belonging to it, in 
which the officers lodge, make a neat little town ; and tin re is 
also a yard and a dock, a elmpel and a chaplain. Il is. 4'j 
miles E. of London. Population 79S:i. 

SHEET, s. [xecu/, Sax.] abroad or large piece of limn. 
The linen of a bed. In a ship, the ropt s In nt to the clews of 
the sails. Figuratively, the canvass of a sad. As much paper 
as is made in one body. Any thing expanded. 

To SHEET, v. a. to supply or furnish with sheets. To 
cover as with a sheet. 

SHEET-ANCHOR, thelargist anchor in a ship. 

SIIE'I'FIJ'.I.I), a huge, tlniving, and populous town, in 
the W. Riding of Yorkshire, eelehr.iti d for its various hard¬ 
ware manufactures. It now sends two representatives 
to parliament. It has been a staple for knives or whittles, 
and files, abo\e three hundred years. It is reputed to 
excel Birmingham in this sort of wares; as much as that 
excels Sheffield in locks, hinges, nails, and polished steels. 
Here are about fiOO master-cullers, incorporated by the style 
of the Cutlers of Hallamshire, of w hich this is reckoned the 
chief town. Bv the Don, which is navigable within 5 miles 
of the town, it. receives iron from Hull, and conveys thither 
its manufactures for expoitation, which are not confined to 
the town, but extend several miles over the country, employing 
not less than 40,000 persons. Its neighbourhood abounds in 
coal, and there are some mines of alum. Here are also lc.nl- 
works and a silk-mill. It is in a hilly situation, and is el.i< fly 
supplied with water Ir pipes from the high ground. The 
market-place was erected by the Duke of Norfolk, on a com¬ 
modious plan of shambles, strongly enclosed ; and here is also 
a large and elegant infirmary. In the old parts of the town 
the streets are narrow ; the new parts, however, are more com 
modious; and the surrounding country affords a rich au-J 
beautiful variety of landscape. It is seated at the confluence 
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of the rivers Don and Sheaf, 34 miles N. of Derby, and 102 
N. W. by N. of London. It has a large market on Tuesday, 
particularly for corn; and fairs on Tuesday after Trinity 
Sunday and November 28th. Inhabitants in 1831.91,700. 

SHEFFORD, or Shelford, a town of Bedfordshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the Ivel, 9 miles S. K. of 
Bedford, and 41. N. by W. of London. Population 063. 

SHE FNAL, or Shifnal, a town of Shropshire, with a market 
on Friday; 9 miles N. E. of Bridgenorth, and 143 N. by W. 
of London. Population 4780. 

SHEKEL, s. [bpat, Hob.] a Jewish coin, valued at about 
2s. (id. sterling, ccpial to four Attic drachms, or four Roman 
denarii. 

SHF.'LDRAKE, s. a bird that preys upon fishes. 

SHELF, s. [plur. shelves; scylf, Sax.] a board placed 
edgewise against a wall on a supporter, so that any thing may 
be placed on it. A sandbank or shallow part of the sea ; a 
rock under shallow water. 

SHE'LFY, a. full of hidden rocks or banks; full of dan¬ 
gerous shallows. 

SHELL, s. [svhclle, Belg.] the hard covering or external 
crust of any thing. The hard covering in which fish, 
snails, Arc. are lodged. In Botany, a sort of seedvessel 
with two valves, wherein the seeds are fixed to one seam 
only; as in the pea, vetch, &c. The outer part of a 
house. The covering of an egg. The external part. A 
kind of rough cotlin in which dead bodies are laid till that 
in which they are to be interred is finished. In Artillery, a 
bomb. 

To SHELL, v. a. to take out of, or strip off the shell. Neu- 
lerlv, to fall o!F as broken shells ; to cast the shell. 

NllF.'LLFlSII, s. a fish invested with a hard cover¬ 
ing ; either testaceous, as oysters; or crustaceous, as lob¬ 
sters. 

SHE'LLY, n. abounding with, or consisting of, shells. 

SHE LTER, s. [according to Skinner, from shell, but ac¬ 
cording to Davies from scyltl, Sax. a shield] a cover from ex¬ 
ternal injury or violence. A protector; defender. The state 
of being protected ; security, defence, protection. 

To SHE LTER, v. n. to cover, defend, or protect from ex¬ 
ternal violence. To harbour. To betake to a cover, followed 
by under. To conceal. Neuterly, to make use of a shelter ; 
to give shelter. 

SHE'LTIE, s. the name of a small but strong kind of horse, 
found in the island of Zetland, commonly called Shetland, 
situated on the N. of Scotland. 

SHELVING, a. sloping; inclining; having declivity. 

SHE'LVY, «. shallow; rocky; full of banks. 

To SHEND, v. a. [pretor. and part. pass, shent ; scendnn. 
Sax. schcnden, Brig.] to ruin, spoil, reproach, disgrace, or 
blatne. To overpower, surpass, or crush. 

SHE PHERD, s. [ sceapahyrd, Sax.] one who tends sheep. 
Figuratively, a minister. 

SHEPHERDESS, s. a woman that tends sheep. 

SHEPHERD’S NEEDLE, s. an umbelliferous plant. 
'There are three British species, viz. vcuus comb, the common 
chervil, and the small hemlock chervil. 

SHEPHERD’S POUCH, or SHEPHERD’S PURSE,s. a 
plant with inversely heart-shaped seedvessels, and the root- 
i-avs with winged clefts. It is a kind of mithridate, found 
among rubbish, by road-sides, on walls, and in corn-fields, 
and flowers front March to June. 

SHEPHERD’S ROD, s. a plant; a species of teasel. 

SHEPPY, an island in the county of Kent, divided from 
the main by a branch of the river Medway. It yields plenty of 
corn, feeds numerous sheep, and contains one town, called 
Queenborongh, the fort of Shccrncss, and several villages. 


SHEP TON-MALI.RT, a town of Somersetshire, con¬ 
taining about 5330 inhabitants; the streets are very narrow, 
steep, stud irregular ; it has a manufacture of second-cloths, 
the principal material of which is fine English wool; ami 
another of knit stockings. It is situated under the Men- 
dip hills, well watered with rivulets for the clothier’s business, 
17 miles S. W. of Bath, and 1 lti W. of Loudon. Market on 
Friday. 

SHERBET, s. [sharbat, Arab.] the juice of lemons or 
oranges mixed with water and sugar. Lemonade. 

SHERBORN, an ancient, large, and well inhabited town 
of Dorsetshire, containing about 407.7 inhabitants. It lias 
manufactures of silk throwing, buttons, bone-lace, and haber¬ 
dashery wares, and had formerly a great trade in medley 
cloth. It is very pleasantly seated, and watered by the river 
Parrot, which divides it. into two parts, 40 miles \V. by N. of 
Salisbury, and 116 W. by S. of London. Markets on Thurs¬ 
day and Saturday. 

SH ERB UR Si, a populous, well-inhabited town, in the \V. 
Riding of Yorkshire, noted for its free-sehool, as ul-o for its 
orchards of a line plum for preserving, called uiiie-soiir, 
which cannot be cultivated in any other place, and for its 
cherry orchards. A very high raised Roman way runs from 
hence to Aberlbrd. which is four miles distant, it is situated 
near the eonfliix of the Work and Ouse, with a harbour for 
barges, 16 miles S. W. of York, and 179 N. by W. of Loudon. 
Market on Friday. Population 3068. 

SIJE'RIFF, s. [plur. shriwes; scyreyerefu, Sax.] an offi¬ 
cer of a county, who is to see the king’s orders executed: 
to impanel juries; bring causes and criminals to trial, 
Ac. 

SUER I FFAI.TY, SI I K'RIFFDO.M, SH ER1FFSII11\ 
SHERIFFWICK, or SHRIEVALTY, s. the (Alice or jurisdic¬ 
tion of sheritf; the time of a sheritf’s continuance in (Alice. 

SHERRIES, or SHERRY, s. [from Acres, a town of An¬ 
dalusia in Spain] a kind of Spanish wine. 

SHETLAND, or ZETLAND, the general name of a group 
of about 40 islands, lying 100 miles N. N. K. of Caithness, 
between 59. 56. and 61. 15. N. lat. The climate, inhabitants. 
Arc. are much the same as in the Orkneys. Together they 
form one of the counties of Scotland. See On k n k vs. 

SHEW. See Snow. 

SIIIDE, s. [from seen dan, to divide, Sax.] a hoard; a 
cutting; a billet of wood. 

SHIELD, s. [seyld. Sax.] a buckler; a broad piece of de¬ 
fensive armour held on the left arm to ward off darts or blows. 
Defence or protection. A protector. In Heraldry, the scut¬ 
cheon on which the bearings of an armoury are placed. 

To SHIELD, v. a. [scyldun. Sax.] to cover with a shield. 
Figuratively, to defend ; to secure. 

SHIELDS, South and North, two sea-port towns, one in 
the county of Durham, and the other in Northumberland, 
seated on each side of the month of the river Tyne, 10 miles 
E. of Newcastle, (of which they may be deemed the port,) and 
276 N. by W. of London. They are the marts for coals and 
salt. The population of North Shields is 6.744, and of 
South Shields, ]9070; and the latter elects one representa¬ 
tive. Market on Wednesday. 

To SHI FI’, v. n. to change place. To change or give 
place to something else. To change clothes, especially linen. 
To find some expedient for subsistence or safety. To practise 
indirect methods. Actively, to change or alter. Followed by 
away, to send a person away by some expedient. To change 
the position of a thing. To change clothes, or dress in fresh 
ones. Used with off, to defer or put away by some expedient. 

SHIFT, s. change ; an expedient in order to free one’s self 
from a pressing necessity. A mean expedient, or last resource. 
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An evasion or artifice ; fraud ; stratagem. A linen garment 
worn by women next their bodies. 

SHl'FTER, s. one who alters or shifts the position of a 
tiling, as a scene-shifter. A sly artful fellow. 

SHI'FTLKSS, a. wanting expedients or means. 

SHELLING, s. [from mjld, Sax. because of the shield 
thereon] a silver coin in value 12 pence, or the twentieth part 
of a pound sterling. There were none coined till 1504, and 
these Stow calls groats ; but Fabian mentions them under their 
proper name, 34 Hen. VIII. 

SIJl'LL-I-SIIA'I.L-I, ad. [a corrupt reduplication of shall 
II] in a hesitating manner; in suspense. 

SHI'I.Y, ad. not familiarly ; not frankly. 

SHIN, s. [scina, Sax.] the forepart of the leg. 

To SHIN F., v. n. [pret. 1 shone, or have shone, and some¬ 
times I shined, or have, shinrd; scinuii , Sax.] to glisten; to 
emit light or brightness. To appear glossy. To be gay, 
beautiful, conspicuous, or eminent. Followed by upon, to 
shew favour, or be propitious. To enlighten. 

SHINE, s. splendour or brightness; fair weather. 

SIH'NKSS, s. the quality of being unwilling to be familiar. 

Slll'NGl.F.S, s. [wants the singular; cingulum , I .at.] a 
herpes consisting of pustules breaking out in various parts of 
the body, which it surrounds like a belt. Small pieces of 
board, feather-edged, used in covering roofs instead of tiles, 
from svhiiidcl, Tent. 

SHl'N'Y, a. bright; splendid; luminous. 

SI IIP, a termination used in composition, borrowed from 
the Sax. sc/p, snjp, or schap, Belg. and signifies office or em¬ 
ployment. 

ship, s . [scip, Sax. scliippen, llelg.] a general name for 
all great vessels with sails, fit for navigation on the sea; but, 
in sea language, the term is more particularly applied to a 
vessel furnished with three masts, each of which is composed 
of a lower mast, top mast, and Lop-gallant, mast, with the usual 
maclrinery thereto belonging. 

To SHIP, u. a. to put into, or transport in, a ship. 

SIIl'PBOAHI), s. the plank of a ship. Seldom used but 
adverbially, as a ship-board, or on ship-board, i. e. within a 
ship. 

SHI'PM ASTER, s. the master of a ship. 

SlU'PMONEY, s. an imposition anciently charged upon 
the ports, towns, cities, and counties, by writs commonly called 
ship-writs. It was revived by Charles 1. but was in the same 
reign abolished by parliament, and declared to be contrary to 
the laws and statutes of the realm. 

SHI'PTON, or Shipston, a town of Worcestershire, sur¬ 
rounded by Warwickshire, with a market on Friday ; 14 miles 
W. of Banbury, and 83 N. W. of London. Population 1 632. 

SHI'PWRECK, s. the destruction of ships by rocks, shal¬ 
lows, shelves, &c. The parts of a shattered ship. Figura¬ 
tively, destruction or miscarriage. 

To SHI'PWRECK, v. a. to destroy by dashing on rocks or 
shelves. To reduce to a deplorable condition. 

SHI'PWRIGHT, s. a builder of ships. 

SHIRE, s. [ scir, from sciran, to divide, Sax.] a division 
of a kingdom ; a county ; a part of the kingdom under the 
sheriff. 

SI1IRT, s. [shiert, Dan.] the under linen garment of a man. 

To SHIRT, ti. a. to cover or clothe with a shirt. 

SHI'TTIM, or SH1TTA1I, s. [o’tottf, or moat. Hob.] a 
kind of preeious wood, hard, tough, smooth, without knots, 
growing in Arabia, and mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

SH1VE, s. [schgf, Belg.] a slice of bread ; a thick splinter 
cut off from the main substance. 

To SHI'VER, v. n. [schauren. Tent] to quake or shud¬ 
der as with cold or fear. To fall at once into many parts, 


from schgf, Belg. a slice. Actively, to brink by one .u-t into 
many pieces ; to shatter. 

SHI'VER, *. a fragment of a thing brok< n into many pieces; 
a thin slice. A shaking fit, a tremour. A spindle. 

SHOAI), s. among Miners, denotes a tiam of net .llic 
stones, serving in the discovery of mines. 

SHOAL, s. [scco/e, Sax.] a throng, crowd, or multitude. 
A sandbank, or shallow place. 

To SHOAL, v. n. to throng or crowd together. To be 
shallow; to become shallow. 

SHOAL, a. shallow; obstructed with banks. 

SHO'ALY, «. full of shoals or shallow places. 

SHOCK, s. [c/toc, old Fr. fiom srhoeften, Belg.] the force 
with which two bodies moving in contrary directions meet. Ex¬ 
ternal violence or concussion. The conflict of armies. A:i 
offence, or impression of disgust. A pile of sheaves of corn, 
from scltochc, old llelg. A rough dog; a short head of hair, 
from shny. 

To SHOCK, v. a. [schorhrn, Belg. sec Shake.] to shake by 
violence; to meet with force. To offend or disgust. Neuterly, 
to be offensive. To build up piles of sheaves. 

SHOD, for slioid, the pivtcr. and part. pass, of Shoe. 

SHOE, s. [plural shots, formerly shoon ; sco. Sax. schoe, 
Belg.] a cover for the foot. 

To SHOE, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, shod] to fit with 
or put on a shoe. To cover at the bottom. 

SHOEMAKER, s. one whose profession is to make shoes. 

ToSIlOG, v. a. See Shake or Shock. 

SHONE, the preter. and part. pass, of Shine. 

SHOOK, the preter. of Shake. 

To SHOOT, v. a. [preter. I shot, part. pass, shot , or shot- 
ten; sceotan. Sax.] to discharge any thing so as to make it 
fly with speed and violence. To discharge from a bow or 
gun. To let off. To bit with anv thing discharged from 
a bow or gun. To sprout or grow, upplird to vegetables. 
To emit or dart. To fit to each other. To push forward. 
To pass through with speed. Neuterly, to be emitted. 
To germinate. To protuberate, or slick out, billowed by 
out. To become any thing suddenly, used with up. To move 
along swiftly. To be affected with a quick and intermitting 
pain. 

SHOOT, s. the art or impression of any thing discharged 
from a bow, Are. The act of hitting or endeavouring to bit 
with something discharged from a bow or gun. A branch 
issuing from the main stock, from schrutrn, Belg. 

SHOOTER, s. an archer; a gunner. 

SHOE, s. [ scroppa , a magazine, Sax.] a place where any 
thing is sold. A room in which manufactures are carried on. 

SHOPKEEPER, s. a trailer who sells in a shop; not a 
merchant, who only deals by wholesome. 

SHOPLIFTER *. one w : ho under pretence of buying goods 
in a shop, takes an opportunity to steal them : if to the lmount 
of five shillings, it is a capital crime by an act passed in the 
rcigu of King William III. 

SHORE, s. [score, Sax.] the coast or land which borders 
on the sea. A drain, propeily spelt sneer. The support of a 
building ; a buttress, from sehooren, to prop. Belg. 

To SHORE, v. a. fschooren, Belg.] to prop or support from 
fulling: followed by up. 

SllO'REIIAM, a borough of Sussex, (population 1503 ,) 
noted for ship-building, having a harbour for vessels of consi¬ 
derable burden, but which is not safe, as the sands are fre¬ 
quently shifting. It commands the mouth of the river Adm, 
and is commonly called New Shorehain, to distinguish it from 
the Old, which lies near it, ant’ is now much decayed. It sends 
two members to parliament, and is 10 miles"W. N. \V. of Nr w- 
haven, and 56 S. by W. of London. Market on Saturday. 
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SHO'RELING, s. the felt or skin of a sheep shorn. 
SHORN, part. pass, of Shear ; with of. 

SHORT, a. [sceort, Sax.] measuring little, opposed to long. 
Not long in space or extent. Of small continuunce; not long 
in time or duration. Repeated by quick returns. Not equal 
to a person’s merits and excellencies. Defective; scanty; 
wanting. Not able to attain an end, after fall. Not long dis¬ 
tant, or coming soon. Quick or unexpected. Not going so 
far as was intended. Narrow. Drittle. Unclastic. Laconic, 
brief. 

SHORT, s.. a concise or summary account; with in. 
SHORT, ad. [used only in composition] not long. 

To SHO'RTEN, v. a. to deprive of length, applied to space 
or time. To contract or abbreviate. To hinder from going 
on. To cut off’; to defeat. To lop. 

SHO'liTHAND, s. a compendious method of writing, so as 
to save time and paper. 

SHO'RTLIVED. a. not living or lasting long. 

SIIO'RTLY, ad. soon; quickly; brieffy; concisely. 

SHO RTNF.SS, s. the quality of being short, either in time 
or space. Brevity ; conciseness. Deficiency; imperfection. 

SIIO'RTRJBS, s. [seldom used in the singular] the ribs be¬ 
low the sternum; the bastard ribs. 

SHORTSrGHTKD, a. unable to see far. 
SHORTSIGHTEDNESS, s. defect of sight, occasioned by 
the convexity of the eyes. Figuratively, intellectual dark- 

SHO'RDWINDED, s. shortbreathed ; asthmatic. 

SHOT, the preter. and part. pass, of Shoot. 

SHOT, s. [schot, Belg.] the act of shooting. Any thing dis¬ 
charged front a gun. A globule of lead used in charging fire¬ 
arms. A sum charged, or a reckoning, from escot, Fr. 
SIIO'TFREE, or SCO'TFREE, a. clear of the reckoning. 
SHOTfEN, a. without roe ; having ejected its spawn. 

To SHOVE, v. a. [srliuyvcn, Belg. scufan, Sax.] to push by 
main strength. To drive a vessel by means of a pole thrust 
hard against the bottom of the water. To push or rush against. 
Ncuterly, to push before one. To move in a boat by means of 
a pole thrust against the bottom of a river. 

SHOVE, s. the act. of shoving; a push. 

SHO'VKI., s. [sra/i, Sax. Sihoeff'cl, Belg.] an instrument, 
with a broad blade raised at the edges, and a long handle, used 
in throwing coals on a fire, &c. 

To SHO VEL, v. a. to throw or heap with a shovel. To 
gather in great quantities. 

SHO'VELBOARD, s. in Gaming, a long board on which 
pieces of metal are pushed towards a mark. 

SIIO'VELLER, s. a bird ; the spoonbill. 

SHOULD, shud, v. n. [scude, Belg. sceoldnn, Sax. It is 
thus declined, I should, thou shouldst, he should; like the 
Saxon, Ic sceold, thu .wildest, he sceold] this is a kind of auxi¬ 
liary verb, used in the conjunctive mood, and generally implies 
business or duty , as, “ f should go," i. e. it is my business or 
duty to go. When preceded by if, it implies chance ; as, “ If 
/ should go," i. e. if it happen that I go. 

SHOU LDER, s [scholder, Belg.] the joint which connects 
the arm to the body. In Butcher’s meat, the upper part of 
the. fore-leg. A rising part or prominence. 

To SHOU'LDER, v. a. to push with violence and insolence. 
To put or carry upon the shoulder. 

SHOULDER BLADE, s. the blade-bone to which the arm 
is connected ; the scapula. 

To SlIOUT, v. n. [etymology unknown] to cry aloud in 
triumph, joy, or exhortation. 

SHOUT, s. a loud and vehement cry of joy, triumph, &<\ 
SHO’UTER, s. he who shouts. 

To SHOW, v. a. [prefer, showed and shown, part. pass. 


shown. Johnson observes, that this word is frequently writtc tl 
shew; but since it is always pronounced, mid often written 
show, which is also favoured by its radix schowen, Belg. he 
thinks it best to adjust the orthography to the proinmeiaiioti| 
to produce to the sight or view. To prove, or give a proof. 
To publish or proclaim, followed by forth. To make known. 
To offer; to afford. To direct or point out the way. To ex¬ 
plain, teach, or tell. Neulerly, to appear, to have the appear¬ 
ance ; to be in appearance. 

SHOW, s. some spectacle, or something remarkable, ex¬ 
posed to view for money. Exhibition. A superficial or mere 
external appearance. An ostentatious display. An object 
attracting attention or notice. A splendid appearance. Like¬ 
ness. Speciousness; plausibility. 

SHO'WBREAD, or SHEW BREAD, s. the loaves of bread 
among the Jews, that the priest of the week placed every 
sabbath-day on the golden table, covered with leaves of gold”, 
and twelve in number. 

SHO WER, (the ow in this word and the two following is 
pron. as in now) s. [ scheure , Belg.] a tall of rain, hail, or snow. 
Aiiv thing descending thick. Any prolusion, or liberal distii- 
bution. 

To SIIO'WER, v. a. to wet with rain. To pour down. 
To distribute liberally or profusely. Neutcrly, to be rainy. 

SHOWERY, a. rainy. 

SHO WISH, a. gaudy; splendid; ostentatious. 

SHOWN, preter. and part. pass, of Snow. 

SHOWY, «. ostentatious; gaudy; splendid. 

SHRANK, preter. of Shrink 

To SHRKI), v. a. [preter. shred; srienduii. Sax.] to cut 
into small or thin pieces, commonly used of cloth or herbs. 

SHRED, s. a small piece cut off. A fragment. 

SHREW, s. [from schreyen, to clamour, Tcut.| a peevish, 
turbulent, clamorous, vexatious, spiteful, malignant woman. 

SHREWD, a. [contracted from shrewed] having the quali¬ 
ties of a shrew; malicious; mischievous; troublesome, run¬ 
ning; arch; subtile; maliciously sly. Bad. Painful, pim h 
ing. 

SHREWDLY, ad. mischievously; petulantly ; vexatiously; 
with strong suspicion; archly; cunningly. 

SHREWDNESS, s. sly cunning; archness. Petulance. 

SHREWISH, a. possessing the qualities of a shrew. 

SHRE'WMOUSE, s. \scrcawa, Sax.] a mouse whose bite is 
falsely supposed to lie venomous. Hence some derive shrew. 

SHJIE'WSBURY, a large and nourishing town of Shrop¬ 
shire, capital of the county, so called from the Saxon word 
Scrohbcsherig, which signifies a town built on a woody hill. 

It is well built, well lighted, and well paved, ami contains 
about 23,600 inhabitants, and sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. It is the chief mart for a coarse kind of woollen cloth 
made in Montgomeryshire, called Welch wells, which arc 
bought up in a rough stale at Welshpool, and dressed here, 
whence they are sent for exportation, principally to America 
and Holland. Much of the Welsh Hanoi i is also bought au 
Welshpool by the drapers of this place, which is indeed a 
common mart for all sorts of Welsh commodities. It is also 
famous for its excellent brawn, which is sent to various parts 
of the kingdom. Numerous vessels arc constantly employed 
on the river Severn, hi tween Shrewsbury, Gloucester, and 
Bristol. It is beautifully situated in a sort of horse-shoe, 
formed by the river Severn, 3H miles W. of Litchfield, and 1,06 
N. W. of London. One great ornament of this town is the 
Quarry, one of the finest promenades in England. It 
takes in 20 acres, is shaded with a double row of lime-trees, 
and lias a fine double alcove in the centre, with seats. 
Markets for corn, cattle, and provisions, on Wednesday and 
Saturday; and on Thursday for Welsh cottons, friezes, and 
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flannels. Fairs, on Saturday after March 15; Wednesday 
after Easter week; Wednesday before Holy Thursday; July 
3; August 12; October 2; and December 12. 

To SHRIEK, v. n. [skrieger, Dan.] to cry out with anguish, 
or terror; to scream. See Screak. 

SHRIEK, s. [skrieg, Dan. scriccio, Ital.] a loud inarticulate 
cry, caused by anguish or terror. 

SHRIFT, s. [scrift, Sax.] confession made to a priest. Ob¬ 
solete. 

SHRILL, a. [probably formed from the sound] sounding 
with a piercing and tremulous noise. 

To SHRILL, v. n. to sound sharp and quick. 

SHRI'LLNESS, s. the quality of being shrill. 

SHRIMP, s. [scrympe, Dan.] a small crustaceous vermieu- 
lated fish. A little wrinkled man, or dwarf, in contempt. 

SHRINE, s. [serin, Sax. sermium, I.at.] a case in which 
something sacred is reposited. Poetically, an altar. 

To SHRINK, v. n. [preter. s/trunk, or shrank, participle 
shrunk, or shrunken, scrincan. Sax.] to contract into less 
room; to shrivel from loss of moisture to withdraw or fall 
back, in order to avoid danger. Actively, to lessen the mea¬ 
sure of a thing by contracting it. 

SHRINK, s. corrugation ; contraction of the body into less 
compass, from fear or horror. 

SHRI'NKElt, s. one that shrinks. 

To SHRIVE, v. a. [pret. shrove; scrifan, Sax.] to hear at 
confession. To confess a person. Not in use. 

To SHRI'VEL, v. n. [schrompelcn, Belg.] to contract itself 
into wrinkles. Actively, to make a thing contract into 
wrinkles, used with up. 

SHRI'VER, s. a confessor. Not in use. 

SHROPSHIRE, an English county, 50 miles in length, 
and 40 in breadth; bounded by Cheshire ou tlie north; 
Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire on the west; Hereford¬ 
shire on the south, and Staffordshire on the east. It con- 
tains-216 parishes, and 17 market towns, foul of which scud 
members to parliament, which, with four for the county, 
make 12 in all. The principal rivers are, the Severn, which 
runs through the midst of the county, the Tome, the Clun, 
and the Rea, with several other smaller streams. The W. 
and S. parts are mountainous, but the E. and N. more plain 
and level; however, the soil is pretty fertile every where, 
yielding corn and pastures, besides pit-coal, iron, and other 
commodities. Shrewsbury is the capital. Population in 
1831,222,503. 

SHROUD, s. [scrud, Sax.] a cover or shelter. A winding 
sheet, or dress of a dead person. Ropes turned as ladders, 
from the sides of the ship to the topmasts. 

To SHROUD, t>. a. to dress in a shroud ; to shelter from 
danger; to cover, hide, or conceal. To defend, or protect. 
Neuterly, to harbour or take shelter. 

SHROVE, preter. of Shrive. 

SHRO'VETIDE, or SHROVE-TU'ESDAY, s. [from shrove, 
preter. of shrive, to confess, and tide or lucsday] the time of 
confession ; the day before Ash Wednesday, or Lent, on which 
anciently persons went to confession. 

SHRUB, s. [scribbc, Sax.] a bush or small tree. A liquor 
made of orange juice, spirits, and sugar. 

SHRU'BHY, a. full of shrubs; bushy. 

SHKUFF, s. dross; the refuse of metal. 

To SHRUG, v. n. [schricken, to tremble, Rclg.] to express 
horror or dissatisfaction by moving the shoulders towards the 
head. Actively, to contract or draw upwards, followed by the 
shoulders. 

SHRUG, s. a motion of the shoulders upwards to express 
horror or dissatisfaction. 

SHRUNK, the preter. and part. pass, of Shrink. 


To SHU DDER, i 
or aversion. 

To SHU'JFFLE, v. 
throw into disorder, i 
other; to remove or 
position of cards witl 
rid of by struggling, 

clandestine manner, - . 

pack of cards into new order; to practise mean tricks, frauds, 
or evasions; to struggle, to shift; to move with an awkward 
gait, or with the feet drawn along the ground. 

SHU'FFl.F., s. the act of disordering things, or moving 
them so as to make them take place of each other; a trick or 
artifice. 

SllU’FFl.EH, s. he who plays tricks, or shuffles. 

SHU FFLINGLY, ad. with irregular gait. 

To SHUN, v. a. [scunian, Sax.] to avoid ; to endeavour to 
escape; to decline; to eschew. Svxon. We shun those 
persons whom we would not see, or by whom we would nut 
be seen ; we avoid doing things that are disagreeable to us ; 
we fig both persons and tilings which we tear and die. a!. 
Shun is generally applied to persons; dread to things. 

To SHUT, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, shut: svhutlcu, 
Belg. scillan. Sax.] to put together so that nothing can p : 
in or out, opposed to open. To enclose or coniine, lobai, 
prohibit, or exclude. To draw the eyelid close over the 
eye. To contract, applied to the hand. t sell with out, 
to exclude or deny admission. L scat with up, to confine : 
to include; to close; to render impassable. Neuterly, to In¬ 
closed ; to close itself. “ Flowers open in the day, and ilu-- 
at night.” 

SHUT, part. a. rid; clear; free. “ To get shut of lum." 
V Estrange. 

SHUT, s. the act of closing. A small door or cover. 

SHUTTER, S. one that closes any thing that stood op. n. 
A door or board by which windows are secured in the night. 

SHUTTLE, S. {skutul, Isl-1 the instrument with which i 
weaver shoots the cross threads ot his work. 

SHUTTLECOCK, s. [spilt likewise shiltlrcork. Johnson 
supposes it may properly he called sliutth.curk, i. c. a cur's 
driven to and fro like a weaver’s shut’It] a cork stink with 
feathers, and driven on high with a h.itlledoor. 

SHY, a. [sell owe, Belg! schifo. Ital.] reserw d ; coy; dis¬ 
tant; not willing to he acquainted or familiar. ( -.inti.■ti-. ; 
wary, chary. Keeping at a distance, and unwilling to ap¬ 
proach. Suspicions, jealous. 

S1BBALD, s. \siblmldia, Lat.] a plant with yellow blos¬ 
soms, called also bastard cinquefoil, found on Jieiilomond. 
a mountain on the borders of Lochlomoud in Scotland. It 
flowers in July and August. 

SIBE'RIA , a large country, comprehending the most east¬ 
ern part of the Russian empire in Asia. It is hounded on the 
N. by the Frozen Ocean; ou the K. by the Pacific Ocean ; 
ou the S. bv Great Tartary ; and on the \V. hy Russ'ti. It is 
about 3500 niiles in length from E. to W . and 1200 in breadth 
from N. to S. The S. part is a very good country, producing 
all the necessaries of life ; but the N. part is extremely cold, 
almost uncultivated, pud thin of people ; and is the place of 
exile for Russian state d linqucnls, who are subjected to great 
and intolerable hardships, as well from the austerity of the 
climate and sterility of the soil, as from the labours imposed 
upon them in the mines. The principal riches of Siberia con¬ 
sist of fine skins and furs. Tobolsk is the capital town, where 
the viceroy resides. The inhabitants arc of three sorts, Pa¬ 
gans, or tiie natives of the country, Mohammedans, ami .Mus¬ 
covites. 

SI BILANT, a. [sihilans, Lat.] hissing. 
l J Y 


V.H. 




a. [sffclmg ,« battle or aimak, 

,0 that one thing may ^ 

put by with tome artifice; to change toe 
i respect to each other; to shake Ot 
used with off: to form in a confined ana 
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SIBILATION, s. [ sihilutio, I.at.] a hissing sound. 

Sl'BYLS, in Fagan History, curtain women said to have 
been endowed with a prophetic spirit, and to have delivered 
oracles, foreshowing the fates and revolutions of kingdoms. 
The verses, called Sibylline, describe the sufferings and tri¬ 
umph of Messiah, and the restoration of mankind through him. 
Many suppose them to be a spurious composition, written in 
the early ages of Christianity ; but with more propriety they 
may be considered as genuine expositions of the traditional 
revelation preserved in the Heathen mysteries. 

SlCAMOltE, s. [sicamorus, I.at.] a tree, called also the. 
greater maple. It has leaves with five lobes, unequally ser¬ 
rated, and yellowish green (lowers in bunches. The wood is 
soft and very white, and is made into bowls, trenchers, &e. 
It is found in hedges, flowering in May and June. 

To Sl'CCATK, v. tt. [sicco, l.at.] to dry. 

SICCA'TION, s. the act of drying. 

SICCLFIC, a. [from siccus and fin, Lat.J causing dryness. 

KI'CCITY, s. [siceifus, Lat.] dryness; aridity. 

NI CE, s. [six, Fr.] the number six at dice. 

SICILY, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, almost in 
the form of a triangle, bounded by the sea, and separated 
from the kingdom of Naples by a narrow strait, called the 
Faro di Messina, from the city of-Mcssina which is seated on 
it. This strait is about 5 miles in breadth, and in it are the 
famous shelves called Neylla and (.'harvbdis, so much cele¬ 
brated by the Greek and Latin poets; but which have been 
long since removed by an earthquake. Sicily is about 180 
miles in length, and 130 in breadth ; and its produce is corn, 
wine, oil, silk, and excellent fruits. The two kingdoms of 
Naples and Sicily are under the same climate, and the pro¬ 
ductions are much the. same; only Sicily abounds much more 
in corn. The area is 12,500 square miles. The. population 
1,750,000 : Palermo, the capital, 130,000. Carlos became 
king of the Two Sicilies in 1730, in consequence of the treaty 
of Vienna; but on the death of the king of Spain, in 175‘.>, 
Carlos succeeded to that crown, and his third son, Ferdinand, 
became king of the Two Sicilies. The seat of government is 
at Palermo. The oppressions of the clergy and nobility were 
the cause of much misery to the inhabitants, till the year 
1812, when by means of the British, they acquired a form of 
government on the plan of the constitution of Great Britain. 
Mount .'Etna, now called Gibcllo, the famous volcano, is in 
Val di Demoua. 

SICK, a. [sin k, Belg. scoc. Sax.] deprived of health ; af¬ 
flicted with disease. Disordered in the stomach, or squeam¬ 
ish. Corrupted. Disgusted. 

To SICKEN, r. a. to destroy health; to make sick. To 
impair; to weaken. Neuterly, to grow sick; to be diseased. 
To be filled.to disgust or loathing. To decay ; to languish. 

SI CKLE, s. [sicltcl, Belg. sicol, Sax.] the instrument with 
which corn is cut. A reaping-hook. 

srCKLEWORT, s. the mountain bugle; a plant. 

SICKLINESS, s. disposition to sickness or disease. 

•SI'CKLY, a. diseased, infirm, not healthy ; faint, somewhat 
disordered, languid, weak. 

SICKNESS, s. [scocMcssr, Sax.] the state of being infirm in 
health ; disease. Disorder in the organs of digestion. 

SIDE, s. [side. Sax. sijde, Belg.] the part of animals where 
the ribs are placed. Any part of a body opposed to another, 
part; the right or left. A margin, verge, or edge. Situation. 
Half of anything; party; interest; sect; faction. 

SIDE, a. oblique, opposed to direct; lateral. 

To SIDE, v. u. to join with any party; followed by with. 

SI DEBOARD, s. a table on which conveniences are placed 
by the side of that at which the guests sit. 

SI'DEBOX, s. a box on one side of the theatre. 


SI'DEFLY, s. an insect proceeding from a rough whitish 
matter, in the. intestinum rectum of horses. 

SIDELONG, a. lateral; oblique; not direct. Adverbially, 
laterally; obliquely; not in opposition. 

Sl'DEIiAL, or SIDE REAL, a. [sidcreUs, Lat.] starry. 

SI DERATION, s. [sidcration, Fr. sideralio, Lat.] a sudden 
mortification ; a blast; sudden deprivation of sense. 

SIDESADDLE, s. a woman’s seat on horseback. 

SIDESMAN, s. an assistant to a church-warden. 

SIDEWAYS, or SIDEWISE, ad. on one side, obliquely ; 
indirectly; laterally. 

Sl'DMOUTII, a small sea-port of Devonshire, seated on 
the British Channel, at the mouth of the Side. It has a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday. Population 3126. Tt had a good harbour, 
now choked up. It is much frequented in the. bathing season, 
and is 15 miles S. E. of Exeter, and 158 W. by S. of London. 

SIEGE, s. [siege, Fr.] the act of besetting a fortified place. 
Any continued endeavour to gam possession. 

to SIEGE, it. «. [sieger, Fr.] to lay siege. Notin use. 

SIEVE, s. an instrument, used in separating small particles 
from grosser, consisting of a piece of lawn, hair, or Cyprus, 
strained and fastened to a hoop ; a scarce; a bolter. 

To SIFT, v. a. [siftan, Sax. siften, Belg.] to separate by a 
sieve. To pass through a sieve. To separate or part. Figu¬ 
ratively, to try, to examine, to scrutinize, to scan. 

SIFTER, s. he who sifts. 

SIG, used in compounds, is derived from sig, victory, Sax. 
Thus Sigward implies a victorious preserver. 

To Skill, i>. n. [sican, or siadtan. Sax.] to breathe so as to 
be heard, when oppressed with sorrow ; to suspire. 

SIGH, s. a violent breathing which may be heard, when op¬ 
pressed with grief. Suspiration. 

SIGHT, s. [siclit, Belg.] the perception of objects by the 
eye. The act, or cense, of seeing ; vision. Open view, or a 
situation in which nothing obstructs the eye. Notice or 
knowledge. The eye. An aperture to look through. A 
show, spectacle, or something remarkable to be seen. 

SIGHTLESS, a. blind. Offensive to the eye; unpleasing 
to look at. 

SIGHTLY, a. pleasing to the eye; striking to the view. 

Sl'GIL, s. [sigilium, Lat.] a seal, or signature. 

SIGN, s. [sig tie, Fr. signum, Lat.] a token of anything; 
that by which any thing is shown; indication. A wonder 
or miracle. A picture or board hung on the outside of 
a tradesman’s house. A memorial. One of the twelve con¬ 
stellations of the zodiac. A mark. A symbol, or type. 
The subscription of a person's name; as, “ Sign manual.” 
Svxox. The sign makes known, and is sometimes natural. 
The signal gives notice, and is always arbitrary. The appear¬ 
ances of the face are commonly the signs of what passes 
in the heart. The hoisting a flag in one ship is a signal to the 
other. 

To SIGN, v. a. [signo, Lat.] to mark. To betoken, or re¬ 
present typically. To ratify by subscribing one’s name, from 
signer, Fr. 

SIGNAL, s. [signal, Fr.] notice given by some token. A 
sign that gives notice. 

SIGNAL, a. [signal, Fr.] remarkable; eminent; conspicu¬ 
ous ; memorable. 

S1GNALITY, s. quality of something remarkable. 

To SIGNALIZE, v. a. [signaler, F’r.] to make emincut or 
remarkable; to celebrate; to render illustrious. 

SIGNALLY, ad. remarkably ; memorably; eminently. 

SIGNA’TION, s. [from signo, Lat.] sign given; act of be¬ 
tokening. 

SIGNATURE, s. [signature, Fr. signatura, I.at.] a sign 
or mark impressed on a thing; a stamp. A mark on any 
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matter, particularly plants, by which their medicinal use is 
pointed out. A proof or evidence. Subscription or the sign¬ 
ing of a person’s name. Among Printers, some letter placed 
at the bottom of the first page of a sheet, to distinguish it 
liom the other sheets in the same book. 

STONER, s. one that signs. 

SI GNET, s. [signette, Fr.J a seal, peculiarly applied to the 
seal manual of a king. 

SIGNI FICANCE, or SIGNI'FICANCY, s. the power of 
signifying; meaning. Force; energy. Importance; mo¬ 
ment ; consequence. Power of impressing the mind. 

SIGNIFICANT, a. [significant, Fr. siguificans, I .at.] ex¬ 
pressive of something else. Standing as a sign of something. 
Forcible in conveying the meaning intended. Important. 

SIGNI FICANTLY, ad. with force of expression. 

SIGNIFICATION, s. [signification, Fr. signifientio, Lat.] 
the act of making known, or conveying ideas by signs. A 
meaning expressed by a sign or word. 

SIGNTFICATIVE, ci. [signifientif, Fr.] betokening by an 
external sign. Forcible ; emphatic ; strongly expressive. 

S1GNTFICATORY, a. that signifies or betokens. 

To SIGNIFY, r. «. [signijirr, Fr. signified, Lat.] to de¬ 
clare by some token or sign. To mean; to express. To im¬ 
port, or weigh, when used interrogatively. To make known ; 
to ratify. Neuterly, to express a meaning with force. 

STGNIOltY, s. [srignoria, Ital.] see Seigniory. 

SI’GNPOST, *. a post upon which a sign hangs. 

STLENCK, s. [Fr. silentium, Lat.] a state wherein nothing 
is perceived by the ear. The act or state of refraining from 
speaking. Stillness. 'Taciturnity; quietness. Secrecy. 

To Sl'LENCE, v. a. to still; to prohibit from speak¬ 
ing* , 

SI LENCE, inter], an authoritative restraint of speech. 

Sl'LENT, a. [silens, Lat.] mute ; not speaking. Not talka¬ 
tive. Still, or without noise. Not mentioning. 

Stt.ENTLY, ad. without speech or noise ; mutely. 

SILK'St A, a province of Germany, with the title of a 
duchy, bounded on the N. by the marquisate of Brandenburg, 
and Poland ; on the F.. by Poland ; on the S. by Moravia and 
Hungary; and on the \V. by the Lower I.usatia, and Bo¬ 
hemia. The area is about 15,000 miles, with a population 
of two millions. Breslau, the Prussian capital, contains 
65,000 inhabitants. The number of Jews is twelve thou¬ 
sand. The greater part of this country was ceded to the 
king of Prussia in 1742, by the treaty of Breslaw; the re¬ 
mainder belongs to Austria. Breslaw is the Prussian capital, 
•mil Troppau the Austrian. 

SILI CIOUS, a. [from eilicium, Lat..] made of hair. Cili- 
rious is the most proper spelling. Flinty; full of stones; 
from silex, Lat. a flint. 

SILI'CCLOSE, a. [from silicnla, Lat.] fidl of husks. 

SILI'GINOSE, a, [siliginosus, Lat.] made of fine 
wheat. 

STLIQUA, s. [Lat.] among Gold Refiners, a carat, of which 
six make a scruple. In Botany, the seedvessels, pod, husk, or 
shell, of plants, of the pulse kind. 

STI.IQIJOSE, or Sl'LlQUOUS, a. [siliijuosus, Lat.] having 
a pod or capsule. 

SILK, s. [seo/c, Sax. | a fine thread spun by a grub. A 
manufacture made of the silkworm’s thread. 

STLKF.N, or STLKY, a. made of silk. Dressed in silk. 
Figuratively, soft or tender. 

STLKMERCF.R, or STLKMAN, *. a dealer in silk. 

SI'LKWORM, s. the worm, or grub, that spins silk. 

STLKY, a. made of silk. Soft; pliant. 

SILL, s. [syl, Sax. sueil, Fr. suite, Belg.]the timber or stone 
at the foot of a door or wiudow. A threshold. 


STLLABUB, t. curds made by milking on cider, wine, 

&c. 

SI LLILY, ad. in a silly manner; simply; foolishly. 

STLLINHSS, s. foolishness; simplicit\ ; harmless fully. 

SI LLY, «. [setig, Tent, according to Skinnei] harmii - ;; 
inoffensive; innocent; plain; artless. Wink; hclplt; 
sickly. Simple ; foolish ; witless. 

SI I.LYHOW, s. [I rom si tig. Sax. happy and him ... 
Belg. a coif] the membrane, or caul, that covers the bead . f 
the foetus. 

SILT, s. initd ; slime. 

SI'LVAN, a. [from si Ira, Lat.] lull of woods; woodv. 

ST1.YER, s. [silver, Belg. scoffer, Sax.] a white, shinie . 
hard metal, next in weight to gold. Any thing of a soli , 
whitish splendour. Coin or money made of silver. 

STLVER, «. white like silver ; having a pale lustre; in,:'’, 
of silver; soft of voice or sound. Gentle, quiet. 

To STLVER, v. a. to cover the surface with silver, 'i.i 
adorn with a whitish or mild lustre. To cover with m i... - 
thing white and shining. 

STLVF.RL1NG, s. a silver coin. 

SI LVERSMITH, s. one that works in silver. 

Sl'LVERWEED, x. the wild tanscy. 

SI LVERY, a. besprinkled with silver. 

SI'jMAR, or CTMARR, s. [simarn, Fr.] a woman’s robe. 

STM1LAR, a. [similaire, Fr. similis, Lat.] homogeneous; 
having one part like another. Resembling; like. 

SIMILA'RITY, s. likeness; resemblance. 

SI MILARLY, ad. exactly alike. 

SI'MILE, s. [simile, Lat.] a comparison by which any thii.r 
is explained or aggrandized. 

SIMTLITUDE, s. [similitude, Fr. similitude, Lat.] Iiktinss: 
resemblance. A comparison, or simile. 

STM1TAR, s. a crooked sword. Sec Cjmeter. 

To STMMKR, v. n. [formerly spelt simber; formed from 
the sound] to boil gently. To boil with a gentle hissing. 

STMNEL, s. [simnellns, low Lat.] a kind of cake made of 
sugar, flour, plums, saffron, <Nc.; a craekncll. 

SIMO'NIAC, s. [simoniaque, Fr.] one that buys or sells 
preferments in the church. 

SIMONI'ACAL, a. guilty of simony, or of buying and 
selling livings in the church. 

STMONY, s. [simonie, Fr. simonia, Lat.] the crime of buy¬ 
ing and selling church preferments, derived from Simon Magus, 
who is mentioned in the Acts, as having offered to purchase 
the power of working miracles for money. 

To STMPF.R, v. n. [of uncertain derivation] to smile; ge¬ 
nerally applied to foolish smiling. 

SI'MPER, s. a smile, generally applied to a foolish 
one. 

STM RLE, a. [simplex, Lat.] plain; sincere; without de¬ 
sign or artifice ; unskilled ; harmless. Uncompounded ; not 
complicated. Single ; only one. Silly ; not cunning. 

SI'MPLE, s. [simple, Fr.] a single ingredient; a drug. Po¬ 
pularly used for an herb. 

To SI'MPLE, v. n. to gather herbs. 

STMPLENESS, s. the quality of being simple; without 
art, experience, or composition. 

STMPI.ER, s. a simplist; an herharist. 

8TMP1.ETON, s. a silly, harmless person ; a triller. 

SIMPLTCITY, s. [sfwj licile, Fr. simplicitas, Lat.] freedom 
from art, artifice, cunning, or fraud. Plainness. Singleness. 
Weakness; silliness. 

To SI MPLIFY, v. a. to unravel what is complicated.; to 
reduce to simple and few principles ; to retrench what is su¬ 
perfluous in a book, speech, or case. 

SI MI’LiST, s. one skilled in simples. 
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SI'MPLY, ad. artlessly; plainly; without addition ; mere¬ 
ly : solely; foolishly. 

SUMULAR, s. [from simuio , Lat.] a counterfeiter. 

To SI'MULATE, v. a. [simuio, I.at.| to dissemble or feign. 

SIMULATION, s. [simulation, Fr. simulatio, Lat.] the act 
or vice of pretending something to he which is not. 

SIMUI.TA'NF.OUS, a. [simnltancus, Lat.] acting together; 
existing at the same time ; co-existent. 

SIMULTANEOUSLY, ud. in concord ; in conjunction. 

SIN, s. [sgn, Sax.] any act which is contrary to the laws of 
God. Figuratively, an habitual negligence of religion. Used 
by Shakspeare for a man enormously wicked ; and in various 
places of the Scriptures for a sin-oHering. 

To SIN, v. 11 . [singian, Sax.] to act contrary to the laws of 
(Iod, and to neglect the rites and laws of religion. 

SI XAI, a mountain of Arabia Pelr.ea, in the peninsula, 
formed by the two arms of the Led Sea, adjoining to Horeb, 
about ‘260 miles eastward of Cairo, in Egypt. From the top 
of this mount (Iod proclaimed his law to the Hebrews out. of 
the midst of terrible flames of lire; and here Moses had 
almost inunedi ite fellowship with Clod; hence the place was 
called the Mount of Cion; and here he spake to Elijah, 
1 Kings xix. It is called by the Arabs (liner, Mousv, i. e. 
Moses’ Mount. Lat. 29. 2. N. Ion. .'14. 1/3. E. 

NUNAP1SM, s. [mvamiTjwr, Gr.J a medicine of mustard to 
raise blisters, Ac. 

SINCE, ml. [sithe, Sax.] it. being true ; because that; from 
tile time that; ago ; before this. Used as a preposition, after 
that time. 

SINGK'HE, a. [sincere, Fr. sinecrus, Lat.] unhurt. Faith¬ 
ful. Pure; uncorrupted. Honest; ingenuous. 

SINCERELY, ad. honestly; without hypocrisy ; with up¬ 
rightness of heart. Perfectly ; without alioy. 

SINCE RITY, or SINCE'UENESS, s. [sineerite, Fr. sineeri- 
tns, Lat.] freedom from hypocrisy or dissimulation. Faithful¬ 
ness ; integrity ; honesty ; ingenuousness. 

SI'NCIPIJT, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, is the forepart of the 
head, reaching from the forehead to the coronal suture. 

Sl'NDON, s. [Lat.] in Surgery, a little round piece of silk, 
linen, or lint, used in dressing a wound after trepanning. 

SINE, s. [sinus, Lat.] in Geometry, a line drawn from one 
end of an arch perpendicularly on the diameter drawn from 
the other end ; or it is half the chord of twice the arch. 

Sl'NE, used in composition, is borrowed from the Latin, 
and signifies without. 

SI'NECURE, s. [sine and cura, Lat.] an office where a per¬ 
son is entitled to a revenue without trouble. 

SI'NEW, s. [sinew. Sax.] a tendon or ligament by which the 
joints are moved; a muscle or nerve. Figuratively, that which 
gives strength or support. 

SI'NKWSIIRUNK, a. in Farriery, applied to a horse when 
he has been over ridden, and so fatigued that he becomes 
gauut-bcllied, by a stiffness and contraction of the two sinews 
which are tinder his belly. 

SI'NEW Y, a. consisting of sinews or nerves. Figuratively, 
strong, nervous, forcible, vigorous, masculine. 

NUNFUL, a. [sivfulle. Sax.] contrary to any divine com¬ 
mand. Wicked; impious; unsanctified; ungodly; irreligious. 

Sl'NFULI.Y, ad. impiously; wickedly. 

NTS'FULNESS, s. wickedness; impiety. 

To SING, v. n. [prefer, sang, or sung, part. pass, sung; 
sing an. Sax. singia, Isl. singhen, Relg.] to utter in a melodious 
or musical manner. Figuratively, to relate poetically. Ac¬ 
tively, to mention or relate in poetry. To celebrate or praise. 
To pronounce in a musical manner. 

To SINGE, t>. a. [swngan, Sax. senghen, Relg.] to scorch, 
ox burn in a slight or superficial manner. 


SI'NGER, (g hard) s. one whose profession is to sing. 

SI'NGINGMASTER, s. one who teaches to sing. 

SI NGLE, a. [singulus, Lat.] not more than one; only one. 
Particular or individual. Not compounded. Alone, or with¬ 
out any companion. Unmarried. Not double, applied to 
flowers. Pure or uncorrupt; not double-minded ; simple. 
That in which one alone is opposed to one. 

To SINGLE, e. a. to choose out from among others, used 
with out. To take alone. To separate; to withdraw. 

SINGLENESS, s. simplicity; sincerity. 

SINGLY, ad. individually; only; by himself. 

SI'NGULAR, «. [singulier, Fr. singularis, Lat.] represent¬ 
ing only one determinate thing or person. Particular; unex¬ 
ampled. Different from others. In Grammar, denoting only 
one; not plural. 

SINGULA'RITY, s. [singnlarite, Fr.] some character or 
quality by which a person is, or affects to be, distinguished 
from others. An oddity. A curiosity. 

To Sl'NGULARlZE, v. a. [singulariser, Fr.] to make parti¬ 
cular or singular. To point out. 

SINGULARLY, ad. particularly; in a manner not com¬ 
mon to others. So as to express the singular number. 

SI'NGULT, s. [singultus, Lat.] a sigh. Spenser. 

SI'NISTKR, ft. [Lat.] left; being on the left hand. Figu¬ 
ratively, bad ; unlucky; perverse; inauspicious; unfair. 

SI'NISTROUS. «. [sinister, Lat.] absurd; perverse; wrong¬ 
headed. 

To SINK, v. n. [prefer. / sunk, formerly, l sank, part. pass. 
sunk or sunken ; srncan, Sax. senken , Tent..] to descend in any 
fluid or liquor. To fall gradually. To enter or penetrate into 
any thing. To grow less, with respect to height or depth. 
Figuratively, to be overwhelmed, used with beneath or under. 
To decline; to tend to ruin. To be received or impressed 
deeply, used with down. To fall into a state of rest or indo¬ 
lence. Actively, to force under water, and render incapable 
of floating or swimming. To make deep by digging. To de¬ 
press ; to degrade. To diminish in quantity or value. To 
crush or overbear. To make to decline. To suppress, con¬ 
ceal, or convert to one’s use by fraud; applied to money. 

SINK, *. [sine, Sax.] a drain or jukes. Any place where 
filth or corruption is suffered to collect. 

SINKING FUND, s. a provision made by parliament, 
consisting of the surplusages of other funds, intended to be 
appropriated to the payment of the national debt.; on the cre¬ 
dit of which very large sums have been borrowed for public 
uses. 

SUNLESS, ft, free from sin. 

SI'NLESSNESS, s. exemption from sin. 

SI'NNER, s. one at enmity with God ; one not truly or re¬ 
ligiously good. An offender; a criminal. 

SUN-OFFERING, s. an expiation or sacrifice for sin. 

Sl'NOPER, or SUNOPLE, s. a species of earth ; ruddle. 

To SI'NUATE, v. a. [sinuo, Lat.] to bend in and out. 

SINUA'TION, s. a bending in and out. 

SI'NUOUS, a. [sinueux, Fr.] bending in and out. 

SI NUS, s. [Lat.] a bay of the sea. In Surgery, a hollow 
passage under the flesh. Any fold or opening. 

To SIP, v. «. [sipan. Sax. sippen, Relg.] to drink by small 
draughts, wherein the lips do but just touch the vessel. To 
drink in small quantities. Neuterly, to sup or drink a very 
small quantity. 

SIP, s. a small draught, or mouthful of liquor. 

SI PHON, s. [(riipwv, Gr.] a crooked tube or pipe, having 
one leg longer than the other, and used in drawing liquors out 
of vessels ; a crane. 

SUPPER, s. one that ai| s. 

SI PPET, *. a little sop. 
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SIR, s. [syr, Brit, sire, Fr.] a title of respect, used where 
we ceremoniously give another the preference. The title of a 
knight or baronet. A title added to the loin of beef, because 
that joint was once knighted by one of our kings in a tit of 
good humour. 

SIRE, s. [sire, Fr.] in poetry, a father; and also in that 
sense applied to beasts. A coinplimental address to a great 
personage. 

Sl'REN, s. [Lat.] an imaginary monster, supposed to have 
a human face and a bird’s body, which enticed men by its 
singing, and devoured them. Any alluring woman. 

SIRl'ASIS, s. [ffipiWie, Gr.] an inflammation of the brain 
and its membrane, through an excessive heat of the sun. 

SI'RIUS, s. [Lat.] the dog-star. 

SIRO'CCO, s. the south-east or Syrian wind. Milt. 

Sl'URAll, s. [contracted from Sir and ha! according to 
Minshew] a word generally conveying reproach and insult, but 
sometimes used in familiar conversation, with a kind of play¬ 
fulness. 

•STROP, STRUP, or SYR UP, s. [Arab.] any vegetable 
juice boiled to a consistence with sugar. 

SI'RUPY, a. resembling syrup. 

STSKIN, s. a bird; the greenfinch. 

Sl'STER, s. [swcoster. Sax.] a woman born of tire same 
parents with another person. Figuratively, a woman of the 
same kind, manners, sentiments, persuasion, or employment. 
Sister-in-law, is a husband’s or wife’s sister. 

srSTEltllOOD, s. the office or duty of a sister. A num¬ 
ber of women of the same order. 

STSTF.RLY, a., like or becoming a sister. 

To SIT, v. Ji. [preter. I sat; sit tan, Sax. si/an, Goth, scllen, 
Belg.] to occupy a seat; to rest upon the buttocks. To be in 
a state of rest. To rest or press as a burden. To settle or 
abide. To be adjusted, or to suit. To brood, or incubate, 
appljed to birds. To be placed at a table. To be as a mem¬ 
ber in any solemn assembly. To be placed in order to be painted. 
To sit down, to rest; to settle ; to begin a siege. To sit vji, 
to change a lying posture for a sitting one; to watch, or re¬ 
frain from going to bed. Actively, to keep the scat upon. 
Followed by a reciprocal pronoun, to place on a scat. 

SITE, [situs, Lat.] situation ; local position. 

SUIT AST,s.in Farriery ,a hard knob growing under the saddle, 

SITU, ad. [silbe, Sax.| since; seeing that. Obsolete. 

SI'TIIE, s. [ sithe , Sax. this word being variously spelt, 
Johnson prefers this as the most simple, and most agreeable 
to etymology] a crooked blade joined to a pole, and used in 
mowing. A scythe. 

SI'TTENBURN, or Sittimjbourn, a town in Kent, which 
being a great thoroughfare on the road from Rochester to Can¬ 
terbury, has many convenient inns. At one of these, viz the 
Red Lion, a genllcman of the name of the name of Norwood, 
treated king Henry V. and his retinue, on his return from 
France, when wine was but ‘2d. a quart, and every thing else 
was so cheap in proportion that the whole entertainment cost 
but 9s. 9d. It is 11 miles S. K. of Rochester, and 40 E. by S. 
of London, in the road to Canterbury. Population 2162. 

•SITTER, s. one that sits. A bird that broods. 

SITTING, s. the act or posture of sitting on a seat. A 
time at which ouc exhibits himself to a painter. A meeting of 
au assembly. A time during which one sits without rising, 
as at study, work, play, &e. Incubation. 

SITTING, part. pass, of Sir. In Botany, applied to the 
leaves of plants, when they have no leaf-stalk, us in the spear¬ 
mint and hound’s-tongue; to flowers, when they have no fruit- 
stalks, as in the mezereon. 

SITUATE, a. [from situs, Lat.] placed with respect to any 
thing else. Placed; consisting. 


SITUA TION, s. [situation, Fr.] position or place with re¬ 
spect to something else. Condition or state. 

SIX, a. [six, Sax. and Fr.] twice three; the next in order 
after five. 7’o be at sixes and sevens, to be in a state of disor¬ 
der and confusion, 

SIXPENCE, s. a silver coin valued at half a shilling, or as 
many pence as its name expresses. 

STXSCORE, in six times twenty; or 120. 

SIXTEE'N a. [sixtyne , Sax.] six and ten. 

SIXTEENTH, a. [sixteotha, Sax.] the ordinal of sixtem, or 
the sixth after the tenth. 

SIXTH, a. [ sixta , Sax.] the ordinal of six, or the next in 
order after the liflh. Substantially, a '■ixtli part. 

SI'XTIILY, ad. in the sixth place. 

Sl'XTlETH, a. [sixleotjotliu. Sax.] the oidinalof sixty, tins 
sixth ten times repeated. 

SIXTY, a. [ sixth ), Sax.] six times ten. 

SIZE, s. [Johnson supposes it should be vise, from iiaisa, 
Lat. or from assise, Fr.] the bulk of a body computed with 
that of another ; proportion; bigness ; magnitude; bulk. A 
settled quantity or allowance. Any viscous or glutinous sub¬ 
stance, from sisa, It.il. 

To SIZE, v. a. to arrange or place according to bulk. To 
settle, or adjust. To increase tin; balk of. To besmear with 
any viscous or glutinous substance. 

Sl’ZEABLE, a. reasonably bulky; of just proportion to 
others. 

SI ZER, s. an inferior scholar in Cambridge University, sy¬ 
nonymous to a servitor at Oxford. 

SI'ZIXESS, s. glutinousncss ; viscosity. 

SI ZY, a. viscous or glutinous. 

SKA'DDONN, s. the embryos of bees. 

SKA1N, or SKEIN, s. [escaigvv, Fr.] a knot of thread or 
silk. 

To SK.MT, SKATE, or SCATE, v. n. to slide on the ice 
with skates. 

SKATE, or SCATE, s. [sceadda, Sax.] aflat sea-fish, of the 
same species with the maid and thornbaek. A kind of shoe, 
armed with iron, and used in sliding on the ice ; written also 
Shut. 

SKEAN, or SKEEN, s. [Ir. and Erse.] a short sword or 
knife; a dagger. 

SKELETON, x. [trmXtrur, Gr.] in Anatomy, an assemblage 
of all the bones of an animal cleared from the flesh, and dis¬ 
posed in their natural situation. An assemblage or computes 
of the principal parts. 

SKEP, s. | saphot, to draw, Sax.] a sort of basket, nar¬ 
row at the bottom, and wide at the top, to fetch corn in. 
With the Scots, the repositories where the bees lay their honey. 

SKE’PTICK, or SCEPTIC, s. [rrsnrrisur, (ir.] one who 
doubts, or pretends to doubt, of every thing. 

SKETTICAL, or SCET'TICAL, a. | outn m»c, Gr.] belong¬ 
ing to a sceptic ; pretending to doubt of every thing. 

SKEPTICISM, SCEPTICISM, s. [scr/dicisme, Fr.] a pre¬ 
tence or profession of doubting of cvciv thing; pyrrhonisiu. 

SKETCH, s. [schtdula, Lat.] au outline or lough draught; a 
first plan. 

To SKETCH, .n a. to trace the outlines of a picture. To 
lav down a rough draught or plan. 

SKE WER, s. [skerc, Dan.] a wooden or iron pin, used to 
kei p meat in form. 

To SKE'WER, v. a. To sustain with skewers. 

SKIE, or Shi/, an island of Scotland, and one of the largest 
of the Hebrides, or Western Islands. It. is 4/i miles in length, 
and 22 in breadth, and divid -d from the comities of Ross 
and Inverness by a narrow channel, 35 miles in length, and 
10 in breadth. It is cut into a great number of gulpbs 
9 Z. 
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.md promontories, and there are seven high mountains near 
each other, in the middle of the island. The valleys arc 
fruitful in pastures, and produce barley and oats. The sea 
abounds in fish, particularly cod and ling; and there are large 
shoals of herrings iu the season. Population 18,500. 

SKIFF, $. [estjuife, Fr. scapha, Lat.] a small light boat. 

SKILFUL, a. knowing; possessing any art; dexterous; 
able ; experienced ; qualified with skill. 

SKILFULLY, ad. with skill; dexterously. 

SKILL, s. [skil, Isl.] knowledge, readiness, or practice in 

any art; dexterity ; artfulness. Any particular art. 

SKILLED, a. knowing; dexterous; acquainted with. 

SKILLET, s. [ cscuellctte , Fr.] a small kettle or boiler. 

To SKIM, v. a. to brush the surface lightly. See Scum. 

SKIMBLE-SKA'MBLE, a. wild; wandering. A cant word. 

SKIN, s. [skind, Dan.] the natural covering of the flesh. 

To SKIN, v. a. to flay or strip the skin off - . To cover with 
skin. To cover the surface, used with over. 

SKI'NNER, s. a dealer in skins, or pelts. 

SKINK, s. [scene, Sax.] any thing potable. Pottage. 

To SKINK, v. n. [sccncan, Sax.] to serve drink. Obsolete. 

SKI'NNY, a. consisting only of skin; thin; lean. 

To SKIP, v. n. [squillire, Ital.] to fetch quick bounds or 
leaps ; to leap up or pass by quick leaps; to leap for joy. To 
pass without notice. Actively, to miss or pass. 

SKIP, s. a light leap or bound. 

SKl'PJACK, s. an upstart; an impertinent pretender. 

SKITPER, s. a dancer; a thoughtless busy person; ’a 
youngling. The master of a Dutch ship, from schipper, Belg. 
The horniish. 

Sh’I'PTON, a town in the W. Riding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Saturday. It is a handsome place, seated near the 
river Aire, in a rough, stony, hilly, district, called the Craven 
The Leeds and Liverpool canal passes this town; and near it 
arc some copper works. It is 22 miles N. by W. of Halifax ; 
and 216 N. N. W. of London. Population 6200. 

SKI'IIMISII, s. [from ys and carm, the shout of war, Brit.] 
a slight engagement, less than a pitched battle. A contest; 
contention. 

To SKI'RMISH, e. n. [cscarmoitchcr, Fr.] to fight in small 
parties, without coming to a general engagement. 

To SKIRIIE, skir, v. a. [perhaps from stir, pure, clean, 
3ax.] to scour; to traverse or ramble in order to clear. Neu- 
terly, to scud ; to scour; to run in haste. To slide. 

SKIRT, s. [skocrlc, Swed.] that part of a garment which 
hangs loose below the waist. The edge of a garment. An 
edge, border, margin, extreme part. 

To SKIRT, v. a. to border or run along the edge. 

SKIT, s. [skats, Isl.] a light wanton girl; a frolicksome, 
pert woman. A reflection, imputation, jeer, or jibe, from the 
Saxon srilati, to cast forth. 

SKITTISH, a. [skyc, Dan. schcw, Belg.] shy, or easily 
frighted. Wanton; volatile; changeable; fickle; hasty; 
precipitate, from Skit, which see. 

SKITTISHLY, ad. wantonly; uncertainly; hastily. 

SKITTLES, s. ninepins; a game; originally kettlepins. 

SKONCE, s. Sec Sconce. 

SKRF.EN, s. See Scar. in. 

SKUE, a. [the etymology is uncertain] sidelong; oblique. 
It is most used in the adverb, ashuc. 

SKULL, s. [sA<o/rt, Isl.] SecScut.i.. 

SKY, s. [sky, Dan.] the region of the clouds. The heavens. 
The weather; the climate. A cloud, a shadow. 

SKY'LARK, s. the lark that mounts and sings. 

SKY LIGHT, s. a window in the cieling, or roof. 

SLAB, s. a puddle. A plane of stone; as “ A marble 
slab." An outside sappy plank. 


To SLA'BBER, v. n. [slabberen, Belg.] to drivel; to Ic 
spittle fall out of the mouth. To shed or spill. Actively, to 
sup up hastily or greedily. To smear with spittle. 

SLA'BBERER, s. he who slabbers; an idiot. 

SLA'BBY, a. viscous; thick. Wet; floody; plashy. 

SLACK, a. [sleac, Sax. tlaken, Isl.] loose, or not 
drawn tight. Remiss, careless, supine, or not dilijent. 
Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not holding fast; re¬ 
laxed. __ , 

To SLACK, or SLA'CKF.N, v. n. to be remiss or negligent. 

To fall to pieces, or crumble into particles. To grow loose. 
To languish ; to fail. To abate. Actively, to loosen. To 
remit. "To ease; to mitigate. To relieve or unbend, applied 
to the mind. To reduce to particles. To withhold. To re¬ 
press. To neglect. 

SLACK, s. coal broken into small parts ; small coal. 

SLACKLY, ad. loosely; negligently, not closely. 

SLA CKNESS, s. want of tightness, attention, tendency, or 
force; remissness. Slowness ; tardiness. At eakness. 

SLAG, s. the dross or recrement of metal. 

SLAIE, or SLEY, s. [si*, Sax.] a weavers reed. 

SLAIN, part. pass, of Si. ay. 

To SLAKE, v. a. [according to Skinner, front slack; hut 
rather from slaccka, Isl. to extinguish or quench] to quench or 
extinguish. To temper with water. To allay. Neuterly, to 
grow less tight. To be extinguished. To abate. 

To SLAM, v. a. [scltlagen, Belg.] to slaughter or crush. 
To fling a door to with violence. A low word. 

To SLA'NDER, v. a. [from csclaioidric, old Fr.] to speak 
ill of another falsely ; to belie. 

SLA'NDER, s. a false invective; reproach. A disgrace. 
Disreputation; ill name. 

SLA'NDERER, s. one who belies or slanders another. 

SLA'NDEROUS, a. calumnious; uttering or containing 
reproachful falsehoods. , 

SLA'NDEROUSLY, ad. calumniously. 

SLANG, preterit of Suing. 

SLANT, or SLA'NTING, a. [perhaps from slanghe, a ser¬ 
pent, Belg.] oblique ; not perpendicular; not direct. 

SLAP, s. [schlap, Teut.] a blow with the hand open, or 
with something flat. 

To SLAP, v. a. to strike with a slap. 

To SLASH, v. a. [slnsa, to strike, Isl.] to cut; to wound 
with long cuts. Improperly used for lash or whip. Neuterly, 
to strike at random with a sword. 

SLASH, s. a cut or wound; a gash. A cut in cloth. 

SLATCH, s. the middle part of a rope or ruble that hangs 
down loose. A transitory breeze. Sea term. 

SLATE, s. [perhaps from csclale, a title, Fr.] a grey fossil 
stone, which easily slits into thin pieces, and is used to cover 
houses, or to write on. 

To SLATE, v. a. to cover a roof with slate. 

SLATER, s. one who covers with slates or tiles. 

To SLATTER, v.v. [sladdc, Isl.] to be slovenly, or dirty; 
to be careless, or awkward. To spill carelessly. 

SLATTERN, s. [shwtli, Swed.] a woman who is negligent 
and slovenly in her dress. 

SLAVE, s. [csclavr, Fr. It is said to have its original from 
the Slavi or Sclavouiaiis, subdued and sold bv the Venetians] 
one taken prisoner in war, or bought and obliged to serve a 
person during life. A bondman; a bondmaid. 

To SLAVE, v. 7i. to drudge; to moil; to toil. 

SLA VER, s. [sla-fa, 1st. saliva, Lat.] spittle running from 
the mouth; drivel. 

To SLATER, v. a. [see Si.aiuikw] to be smeared with 
spittle. To let spittle drop from the mouth; to drivel. 
Actively, to smear with spittle. 
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SLA VERY, *. the condition of a person who has lost his 
liberty. Servitude; bondage. 

SLAU'GHTER, (the gh is mute in this word and its deriva¬ 
tives) s. [onslaugt, Sax.] destruction by the sword, including 
the idea of multitude. Massacre; butchery ; carnage. 

To SLAU'GHTER, v. a. to massacre ; to kill ; to slay. 

SLAU'GHTER-HOUSE, s. the house in which beasts are 
killed for the butcher. 

SLAVISH, a. mean; base; servile; dependent. 

To SLAY, v. a. [preter. slew, part. pass, slain; slean, Sax. 

slahan, Goth.] to kill; to put to death; to butcher. 

SLEAFORD, a town in Lincolnshire, on the Sica, with a 
market on Monday. It is a well built place ; Id miles S- of 
Lincoln, and llfi N. of London. Population 2587. 

SLE'AZY, a- [slith, Sax.] weak, or wanting substance. 

SLED, s. [deed., Dan. sledde, Belg.] a carriage drawn with¬ 
out wheels. 

SLEDGE, s. [sleeg. Sax. sleggia, Isl.] a large heavy ham¬ 
mer. A carriage without wheels, or with very small ones ; 
more properly sled. 

SLEEK,a. [sleych, Belg.] smooth; glossy; nitid; polished. 

To SLEEK, v. a. to comb smooth and even. To render 
soft, smooth, or glossy. 

SLEEKLY, ad. smoothly ; glossily. 

To SLEEP, v. n. [preter. and part. pass, slept; sliepan, Sax. 
slepan, Goth, slaepan. Belg.] to take one’s rest, by a suspen¬ 
sion of all the faculties of the mind. To rest or be motion¬ 
less. To live without care or thought, followed by over. To 
be inattentive. Figuratively, to be dead. 

SLEEP, s. [sleep. Sax.] that state wherein the body seems 
perfectly at rest, and external objects act on the organs of 
sense, without exciting their usual sensations. 

SLEE'PINESS, s. drowsiness; disposition to sleep; in¬ 
ability to keep awake. 

SLEE'PI.ESS, a. without sleeping; wanting sleep. 

S'LEE'PY, a. drowsy, or disposed to sleep. Not awake. 
Causing sleeping; soporiferous ; narcotic; somniferous. 

SLEET, s. [perhaps from slet, Dan.] small hail or snow 
falling in single particles, intermixed with rain. 

To SLEET, v. n. to snow in small particles, intermixed with 
rain. 

SLEEVE, s. [slyf, Sax.] that part of a garment which co¬ 
vers the arms. A knot or skain. “ The ravell’d sleeve of 
care.” Shale. To laugh in one's sleeve, is to laugh at another 
unknown to him; from sleave, Belg. a cover. 2b hang on 
one’s sleeve, is to be dependent. A fish. 

SLEEVELESS, a. wanting sleeves; without sleeves. Want¬ 
ing propriety; unreasonable ; groundless; foolish. 

SLEIGIIT, s. [slacgd, cunning, Isl.] an artful trick ; dex¬ 
terous practice; cunning artifice. Sleight of hand, the tricks 
of a juggler. Improperly written slight. 

SLENDER, a. [slindcr, Belg.] thin, or small in circum¬ 
ference. Small in the waist. Slight; not bulky or strong. 
Small, or sparing; less than enough. 

SLENDERLY, ad. without bulk; slightly; meanly. 

SLENDERNESS, s. thinness; slightness ; want of bulk or 
strength. Want of plenty. 

SLEPT, the preterit of S-leep. 

SLE'SWICK, The Duchy of, or South Jutland, is about 100 
miles long, and 60 broad. It is bounded on the N. by North 
Jutland; on the E. by the Baltic Sea; on the S. by Holstein; 
and on the W. by the ocean. The population is about 
350,000. The capital, of the same name, contains 7500. 
There is an inland navigation through the peninsula, by 
means of the river Eider and the canal of Kiel. It is a fer¬ 
tile country, and belongs to the king of Denmark. 

SLEW, preterit of Slav. 


To SLICE, v. n. [slitan, Sax.] to cut into flat pieces, or 
parts. To cut or divide. 

SLICE, s. [s/ice. Sax.] a broad piece cut off. A broad 
head fixed in a handle; a peel; a spatula. 

SLID, preterit of Slide. 

To SLIDE, v. n. [preter. slid, part. pass, slidden; slidan. 
Sax. slijden, Belg.] to pass along smoothly ; to slip; to glide. 
To move without lifting up the feet. To pass unnoticed. 
To pass inadvertently, to pass insensibly from good to bad. 
Actively, to put imperceptibly, used with in. 

SLlflE, s. a smooth and easy passage. A smooth path 

worn on the ice by sliding. A slow even course. 

SLIGHT, a. [slicht, Belg.] small; inconsiderable; worth¬ 
less. Weak; not cogent; not important. Foolish. Neg¬ 
ligent ; not vehement; ineffectual. Flimsy ; thin. 

SLIGHT, s. contempt; neglect; act of scorn. An artifice. 
See Sleight. 

To SLIGHT, v. a. to neglect or contemn; to disregard. 
To treat or perform carelessly. To throw; to fling. To de¬ 
molish : to overthrow, from slighten, Belg. 

SLI'GHTINGLY, ad. without reverence; with contempt. 

SLIGHTLY, ad. negligently; scornfully; weakly. 

SLl'GHTNESS, s. weakness. Negligence. 

SLI'GO a county of Ireland in the province of Counaught, 
about 25 miles in length, and 22 in its greatest breadth ; 
bounded on the W. by Mayo ; on the N. anil N. W. by the At¬ 
lantic ; on the E. by Leitrim; on the S. E., S., and S. W. 
by Roscommon and Mayo. It contains 30 parishes, about 
217,000 acres, and 171,508 inhabitants. Here, are some con¬ 
siderable villages, in which the linen manufacture flourishes. 
The soil is in some parts good, in others coarse, and tow ards 
the coast boggy.— Sligo, the capital, is seated on a river that 
runs into a bay of the same name, navigable for vessels of 
1200 tons, up to the quays. It has a considerable trade, 
12,762 inhabitants, elects one representative, and is 26 miles 
N. N. K. of Kiliala, and 120 N. N. W. of Dublin. 

SLl'LY, ad. cunningly; with subtilecovetrness. 

SLIM.rt. [s/uemr, Isl.] slender; thin of shape. Weak,slight. 

SLIME, s. [slim. Sax. sligm, Belg.] viscous mire; any glu¬ 
tinous substance. 

SLl'MINESS, s. viscosity ; glutinous matter. 

SI.I'MY, a. viscous ; glutinous. Overspread with slime. 

SUNG, s. [slingan. Sax. slingen, Belg.j a kind of weapon 
made with a strap and two strings, by which a body is cast at 
a distance, by jerking it and loosing one of the strings. 
bandage worn to support a broken or wounded limb. An 
utensil for carrying casks, Ac. A stroke or tliiow. 

To SLING, v. a. to throw by a sling. To hang loosely by 
a string. To move or raise by means of a rope and crane. 

To SLINK, v. n. [preter. slunk; slinran, to creep, Sax. : to 
sneak, to steal out of the way. Actively, to miscarry of. A 
low word. 

To SLIP, v. n. [slipaii. Sax. slippen, Belg.] to slide ; not to 
tread firm. To move or fly unexpectedly out of its place. 
To slide; to glide. To move slily or unperceived; to slink. 
To fall into a fault or error. To creep by over-sight. To 
escape the memory. Actively, to convey secretly. To lose 
by negligence. To escape from; to leave slily. To sepa¬ 
rate twigs from a tree by tearing them off. To let loose. To 
throw off any restraint. To pass over negligently. 

SLIP, s. the act of s'ipping; a false step. An error or 
mistake. A twig torn from the main stock. A leash or 
string in which a dog is held. An escape. A long narrow 
piece. A narrow gallery on the sides of the theatre. Among 
Shipbuilders, a place lying ”'ith a gradual descent on the 
banks of a liver, convenient for shipbuilding. 

SLI'PBOARD, s. a board sliding in grooves. 
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SM'PKNOT, s. a bow-knot; a knot easily untied. 

SLITHER, s. [slipper. Sax.] a shoe, sometimes without a 
hind quarter. In Botany the cypripedium of Linnaeus. The 
British species is called Ludy's-slippcr. 

SLI'PFEKINESS, s. the state or quality of being slippery. 

SLI'PPERY, a. [slipur, Sax. slipcriy , Swcd.] smooth, glib; 
not affording firm footing. Hard to hold or keep; lubricous. 
Uncertain. Fickle. Unchaste. * 

SLIPPY, a. [slipeg, Sax.] slippery; easily sliding. 

SLl'PSHOD, a. having the shoes down at the hods. 

To SLIT, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, slit, and slitted; 
slitan. Sax.] to cut lengthwise. 

SLIT, s. [slit, Sax.] a long cut, or narrow opening. 

To SLIVE, or SLl'VER, v. a. [slifan, Sax.] to split; to di¬ 
vide lengthwise ; to tear oil'lengthwise. To cleave generally. 

SLI VER, s. a slit; a large piece cut or torn off. 

SLO'BBER, s. See Slaver. 

To SLOCK, v, n. [slocke/i , Swed.] to slack; to quench. 

SLOE, s. [s/a. Sax. slee, Dan.] the fruit of the black¬ 
thorn. 

SI.O'ETRKE, s. a shrub, called also blackthorn, and scrags. 
The wood is hard and tough, and is formed into teeth for rakes, 
and walking-sticks. The fruit, bruised and put into wine 
gives it a beautiful red colour, and a pleasant subacid rough¬ 
ness. An infusion of a handful of the flowers is a safe and 
easy cathartic. Letters written upon linen or woollen with the. 
juice of the fruit will not wash out. The fruit is not ripe till 
October or November. 

SLOOP, s. [r.haloupe, Fr.] a small ship with one mast. 

To SLOP, v. a. to drink grossly and greedily. To spill or 
waste liquor idly. 

SLOP, s. [slop, Sax.] a pair of loose trowsers or open 
breeches. Ready [made clothes generally. Mean and vile 
liquor of any kind. Liquor spilt on the ground. 

SLOPE, a. [ship, lax, Belg. according to Skinner] oblique ; 
declivous; acclivous;-applied to any rising surface, accord¬ 
ing to the angle it makes with the plane of the horizon. 

SLOPE, s. an oblique direction, or declining surface. 

To SLOPE, v. a. to form, shape, or direct obliquely. Ncu- 
tcrly, to decline, or tend to declivity. 

SLO'PEN'ESS, s. obliquity; declivity. 

SLO'PINGLY, ad. obliquely ; not. perpendicularly. 

SLO'PPY, «. [see Slop] miry ; wet ; slabby. 

SLOT, s. [s/or/, Isl.] the track of a deer. 

SLOTH, s. [shewth, Sax.] slowness; tardiness. Idleness; 
laziness ; sluggishness. An animal remarkably slow in mo¬ 
tion. Synon. Sloth and laziness are voluntary; with this 
difference, that sloth implies utter inactivity, and absolute 
aversion to work; laziness, an inclination, but a fear of trouble 
and fatigue: whereas sluggishness is often involuntary, pro¬ 
ceeding sometimes from constitution, and is discovered by its 
dull, heavy method of acting. Industry is the reverse of 
sloth; activity, of laziness; expedition, of sluggishness. 

SLOTHFUL, a. idle, lazy, sluggish, inactive, indolent. 

SLOTH FULNESS, s. idleness; laziness; inactivity. 

SLOUCH, s. [formerly spelt sloach ; staff, stupid, Dan.] a 
downcast look ; a clownish gait or manner. A person who 
has an ungainly, heavy, clownish look. 

To SLOUCH, v. n. to have a downcast clownish look. 

SLO'VF.N, s. [yslyvn, nasty, shabby, Brit, sloef, Belg.] a 
man who has no regard to neatness or cleanness of dress. 

SLO’VF.NLINESS, s. indecent negligence of dress ; neglect 
of cleanliness. Carelessness ; negligence. 

SLO’VENLY, a. negligent of dress, neatness, or cleanliness. 
Carelessly ; negligently in performance. 

SLO VENLY, ad. in coarse inelegant manner. 

• LOUGH, s. [slog, Sax.] a deep miry place; a hole full of 


dirt. The skin which a serpent has cast off. The foul part 
of a sore, which separates from the sound flesh. 

SLO UGHY, a. miry ; boggy ; muddy. 

SLOW, a. [slaw, or slcaw. Sax.] wanting swiftness, not 
speedy, applied to motion. Late, applied to time. Dull, or 
inactive. Heavy in wit. Not easily provoked. In composi¬ 
tion, it has the sense of an adverb. 

SI.O'WLY, ad. not speedily ; not soon ; sluggishly. 

SLO WNESS, s. want of velocity ; dulness to admit con¬ 
viction ; dilatoriuess ; deliberation ; sluggishness. 

SLOW WORM, s. [slawyrm, Sax.] the blind worm; a small 
viper, whose sting is venomous, but scarcely mortal. 

To SLU BBER, v. a. [perhaps from lubber, or slobber] to do 
any thing in an imperfect or lazy manner, or with idle hurry. 
To" stain or daub. To cover in a coarse manner. 

SLUDGE, s. mire, or dirt mixed with water. 

SLUG, s. [slug, a glutton, Dan.] an idle, heavy, sleepy, and 
lazy person ; a drone. An obstruction, or hindrance. A slow 
creeping snail. An oval or cylindrical piece of metal shot 
from a gun, from sleg, Sax. a hammer-head. 

To SLUG, v. n. to be lazy ; to move slowly. 

SLUGGARD, s. an idler; a person too much given to sleep 
and laziness; a drone. 

SLU'GGISH, a. dull; lazy; drowsy; slothful; slow; in¬ 
sipid; idle; inert; inactive. 

SLUGGISHNESS, s. sloth; laziness; dulness; inertness; 
inactivity. 

SLUICE, s. [shtysc, Belg. sclusa, Ital.] a water-gate; flood¬ 
gate; vent for water that is pent up. 

To SLUICE, r. a. to let out by flood-gates. To wet with 
a large quantity of water. 

SLU'ICY, a. falling in streams as from a sluice or flood¬ 
gate ; as “ Sluicg rain.” Dryd. 

To SLUMBER, v. n. [slunierian, Sax. sluymeren, Belg.] to 
sleep slightly or imperfectly, but often confounded with sleep. 
Figuratively, to be in a state of negligence. Actively, to lay 
to sleep. To stun, to stupify. 

SLUMBER, s. light and imperfect sleep. 

SLUMBEROUS, SLU'MBERY, a. inviting to sleep; so- 
poriferous ; causing sleep; sleepy; not waking. 

SLUNG, the prefer, and part. pass, of Sung. 

SLUNK, the preter. and part. pass, of Slink. 

To SLUR, i>. a. [ slorig, nasty, Belg.] to sully ; to daub ; to 
soil; to contaminate; to bespatter. To pass lightly ; to 
baulk or miss. To cheat; to trick. 

SLUR, s. a faint reproach ; a disgrace ; a slight. 

SLUT, s. [slodde, Belg.] a woman who regards neither clean¬ 
liness or decency in dress or business. A slattern; a nasty, 
dirty drab. A word of slight contempt to a woman. 

SLUTTISH, a. nasty; not nice ; not cleanly; dirty. 

SLY, a. \slith, deceitful, Sax.] secretly insidious, or mali¬ 
cious; meanly artful. Crafty; cunning; subtle. 

SLY NESS, s. the quality of being designingly artful. See 
Sr.iNr.ss. 

To SMACK, v. v. [smieecan, Sax. snureken, Belg.] to have a 
taste. To make a noise by the sudden separation of the lips 
after having pressed them strongly together. To kiss so as 
to be heard. Actively, to make to emit a quick and smart 
noise, as with a whip. To give a sharp blow. 

SMA<:K,s. [smack, Belg.] a taste,or savour. A small quantity. 
A loud kiss. A smart and sharp noise. A small ship, from snacca. 
Sax. or sneckra, Isl. A blow given with the flat of the hand ; 
as “ a smack on the face;” a vulgar expression, 

SMALL, (the a is pronounced broad in this word and its 
following compounds; as smaull) a. [sma.1. Sax. sinal, Belg.] 
little in size, quantity, quality, importance, or value. Slender, 
minute, diminutive, petty. Weak, not strong. 
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SMA'LLAGE, s. in Botany, a plant, of which the root, 
in medicine, is one of the great openers. It is very good in 
gross constitutions and insarctions of the lungs, especially 
if eaten with oil and mustard, and may be agreeably mixed 
with salads. It grows by the sides of ditches and brooks. 

SMA'LLCOAL, s. little wood coals, formed of the small 
branches of trees charred, used in lighting fires. 

SMA'LLNESS, s. littleness; want of bulk or strength. 

SMA'LLPOX, s. a contagious disease, consisting of a ge¬ 
neral eruption of pustules tending to suppuration, and accom¬ 
panied with fever. 

SMALT, s. [ smalto, Ital.] a beautiful blue substance, pro¬ 
duced from two parts of zaffre being fused with three parts 
common salt, and one part potash. Blue glass. 

SMA'RAGDINE, a. [smaraydinus, Lat.] made of emerald. 

SMA'RDEN, a town of Kent, with a market on Friday, 10 
miles S. S. E. of Maidstone, and 5(i S. E. of London. 

SMART, s. [smirt, Belg. smeorta, Swed.] a quick, sharp, 
and pungent pain, applied both to the body and mind. 

To SMART, v. n. [smerten, Belg. smrortan, Sax.] to feel 
a quick and lively pain either of body or mind. 

SMART, a. causing a sharp pain; pungent. Quick; vi¬ 
gorous, lively, active, sharp. Brisk ; witty ; gay ; acute. 

SMART, s. a person affecting briskness and vivacity. A 
cant word. 

SMA'RTLY, rer/. sharply; briskly; wittily; gaily. 

SMA'RTNF.SS, s. the quality of being smart. 

SMATCII, s. [corrupted from smack] a taste, twang, tinc¬ 
ture. Also a bird. 

To S.VI ATTF.lt, v. n. to have a slight taste, or superficial 
knowledge. To talk ignorantly or superficially. 

SMA'TTER, s. imperfect or superficial knowledge. 

SMA'TTERER, s. one who has a slight knowledge. 

To SMEAR, v. n. [smerian, Sax. smarm, Belg.] to spread 
with any thing viscous or adhesive. To soil; to besmear; to 
contaminate. 

To SMEET1I, or SMUTCH, v. n. [smitlic, Sax.] to smoke; 
to blacken with smoke. 

To SMELL, v. n. to affect the nostrils ; to have a particu¬ 
lar scent; to have a particular tincture of any quality; to 
practise the act of smelling; to exercise sagacity. Actively, 
to perceive or discover by the nose; to find out by mental 
sagacity. 

SMELL, s. the sense of which the nose is the organ. Scent; 
power of affecting the nose. 

SMK'LI.ER, s. one who smells, or is smelled. 

SMELT, the preter. and part, pass, of Smkli.. 

To SMELT, v. a. [smcltcn, Belg. sinalla, Isl.j to melt ore, 
so as to extract the metal. 

SMELT, s. a small fish of a very beautiful form and colour, 
and strong scent, common in our seas, and in the northern 
parts of Europe, and esteemed a delicacy. 

SME'LTF.R, s. one who smelts ore. 

To SMERK, or SMIRK, v. a. [smcrcian, Sax.] to smile 
or look pertly, cheerful, or wantonly ; to fawn upon. 

To SMILE, v. n. [smuyhn, Belg.] to look pleasant. To 
express slight or disdain. To look with an eye of fa¬ 
vour. 

SMILE, s. a look of pleasure or kindness; a slight con¬ 
traction of the face. Joyous or gay appearance. 

To SMIRCH, v. a. to cloud ; to dusk; to soil. 

To SMIRK, v. a. to look affectedly soft or kind. 

To SMITE, v. a. [pret. smote, part. pass, smit or smit¬ 
ten; smitan. Sax. smijtcn, Belg.] to strike; to kill; to afflict; 
to blast; to aflect with any passion; to destroy ; to chasten. 
Ncuterly, to strike; as, “ The knees smite together.” 
Nahum. 


SMITH, s. [smith, Sax. sructh, Tent, smirt, Belg.] one who 
forges with a hammer ; one who works in metals. A pci sou 
who makes or effects any thing. 

SMl'THERY, or SMITHY, s. [smiththe, Sax.] ti c shop of 
a smith, or work performed therein. 

SMITTEN, part. pass, of Smite. 

SMOCK, s. [smoc. Sax.] the under linen garment of a 
woman. Used ludicrously for any thing belonging particularly 
to a woman. 

SMO'CKFACED, a. pale-faced; having an effeminate 
face. 

SMOKE, or SMOAK, s. [s/nonc^, Belg. smre, or smote. 
Sax.] the vapour which ascends from any thing burning. 

To SMOKE, r. «. to emit a dark cloud, exhalation, or 
vapour by beat. Figuratively, to burn or be kindled. To 
move witli such vapidity as to raise dust or smoke. To use 
tobacco in a pipe. To suffer; to be punished. Actively, to 
scent by v cr dry in, smoke. To expel by smoke. To smell 
or find out. To sneer or ridicule to one's face. 

SMO'KY, a. emitting or having the appearance of smoke. 
Full of, or noisome with, smoke. Lark, obscure. 

SMOOTH, a. [smutth, Sax.] even on the .surface; level. 
Flowing; soft; sleek; voluble. (flossy, evmlv spread. 
Equal in space, without, bounds oi jeiks, uppliid to motion. 
Gently flowing. Mild, courteous, adulatoi v, allhhle, sooth¬ 
ing. Syxox. That which is not lough is smooth; that 
which is free from either hollows or li-angs is h at. 

To SMOOTH, v. a. [smethiuu, Sax.] to level, or make 
even on the surface. To free from obstructions. To tree 
from harshness applied to sound. To woik into a sott 
uniform mass. To palliate or soften, applied to excuse. 
To calm or mollify. To flatter; to soften with blandish¬ 
ments. 

SMOOTH l.Y, rut. evenly; not roughly. Readily. 

SMOOTHNESS, s. evenness on the surface; softness of 
speech ; mildness to the palate. 

SMOTE, preterit, of Smite. 

To SMOTHER, v. a. [smornn, Sax.] to suffocate by smoke, 
by the exclusion of air, or the oppression of something which 
hinders a person from breathing. Figuiatively, to suppress. 
Neuterly, to smoke without vent. To be suppressed or kept 
close. 

SMOTHER, s. a great vapour, smoke, or thick dust. 

SMOU LDERING; or SMOU’LDKY , yurt. a. [swim 7, hot, 
Belg.] burning anil smoking without vent. 

SMUG, a. [switch, dress, Belg.| nirc ; spiuee ; dressed 
with affected nieeness, but without elegance. 

To SMU'GGLE, v. t>. [swuhht h it, Belg.] to import or ex¬ 
port goods without paying the customs. 

SMUGGLER, s. one who imports or exports goods with¬ 
out paying the customs. 

SMUT, s. [smittu, Sax. suicttr, Belg.] a spot made with 
soot or coal. Blackness gathered on com ; mildew. 

To SMUT, v. a. to stain or mark with soot or coal. To 
taint with mildew. Neuterly, to gather smut or must. 

To SMUTCH, v. a. to blacken with smoke. 

SMUTTILY, nd. blackly; smokilv ; obscenely. 

SMUTTINESS, s. soil from smoke. Obscenity. 

SMUTTY, it. lilacs with smoke or coal; mildewed. 

SMY RNA, a seaport of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey, and 
one of the largest and richest cities of the Levant. It was 
built by the /Kolians, and was famous as early as the lime of 
llonier, A. M. 3000. About tile time of onr Saviour’s birth, 
it was one of the most wealthy and populous cities in Lesser 
Asia; nor, except Ephesus, was any more honoured and fa¬ 
voured by the Romans. The commodities brought here for 
exportation are, thread made of goat’s hair, silk, cotton yarn, 
10 A 
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cotton m oags, various kinds of drugs, and all sorts of carpets. 
A cliristian church was planted here very early; and whatever 
persecution they suffered from Jews or Gentiles, they main¬ 
tained the Christian faith with such exactness, that in the 
divine epistle sent them by John, there is not a sentence of re¬ 
proof, but of praise and direction, Rev. ii. 8, 9, 10; and ever 
since, Christianity has continued in this place. It is the see 
of 3 bishops, one Greek, the other Latin, and the third Arme¬ 
nian. The Greeks have 3 churches, the Latins 3 convents, 
iind the Armenians one church. The Turks have 19 mosques, 
and the Jews (i synagogues. This city, which is the ren¬ 
dezvous of-inerchants from almost all parts of the world, is 
about 4 miles in circumference, with a population of 150,000 
souls. It is 190 miles S. S. \V. of Constantinople. Lat. 38. 
28. N. long. 27. 7. K. 

SNACK, s. [from snatch] a share; a portion; a slight, 
hasty repast. 

SNATH,K, s. [swore/, the nose, Belg.] a bridle which 
crosses the nose. 

SNAG, s. a sharp protuberance. A tooth left by itself. 
SNA'GGED, SNA'GGY, a. full of sharp protuberances; 
shooting into sharp points. Testy ; peevish. 

SNAIL, s. [snag/, Sax. smgel, Belg.] a slimy, slow, creep¬ 
ing animal, of which there arc two sorts, the naked and the 
shelled. Figuratively, a slow or sluggish person ; a drone. 

SNAl'LSHKLL, in Botany, the medicago of Linnaeus. 
There are three British species. The genus has derived its 
name from the curious construction of its serdvesscl. 

SNAITJI, a town in the W. Hiding of Yorkshire, with a 
market on Friday. It is seated on the river Aire, 22 miles 
S. of York, and 176 N. by W. of London. Population 8530. 

SNAKE, s. [snake, Belg. snafta, Sax.] a harmless animal, 
and might be kept, tame in bouses to destroy vermin. Us flesh 
is restorative, like that of the viper. 

SNA'KKWF.F.I), s. the polygonum of l.imnvus. There 
are ten British species. All the species flower in the summer 
months. The pepper snakeweed is said to cure little apthous 
ulcers in the mouth, and to dye wool yellow. 

SNA'KY, a. serpentine; resembling a snake. 

To SNAP, v. u. to break at. once, or to break sliorf. To 
strike with a sharp sound. To bite. To catch suddenly and 
unexpectedly. To treat with sharp language, from snappen, 
Belg. Neuterly, to be brittle, to break short, or fall asunder. 
To make an effoit to bite with eagerness. 

SNAP, s. the act of breaking short. A greedy person. 

A quick eager bite. A morsel or bite. A catch ; a theft. 

SNAPDRAGON, s. a genus of plants, of which there are 
two species, the greater and the less. They flower in June 
and August. A kind of play in which brandy is set on fire, 
and raisins thrown into it, which those who are unused to 
the sport are afraid to take out; but which may be safely 
snatched by a quick motion, and put blazing into the mouth, 
which being dosed, the fire is at once extinguished. 

SNA'PPISH, «. peevish; sharp in reply ; eager to bite. 
SNA'PSACK, s. [snappsack, Swed.] a soldier’s bag. 
SNARE, s. [snare, Dan. snara. Swed. and Isl. snoor, Belg.] 
any thing set to catch an animal. Any thing by which a per¬ 
son is entrapped, or brought unwarily into danger. A trap; 
a net; a gin. 

To SNARE, v. a. to entrap; to entangle. 

To SNARL, v. ». [ snarren , Belg.] to growl, applied to the 
noise made by an angry animal; to gnar or gnarl. Figura¬ 
tively, to speak roughly or in sharp language. 

To SNATCH, o. a. [snacken, Belg.] to seize any thing 
hastily. To transport or carry suddenly. Neuterly, to bite 
or catch at something eagerly. 

SNATCH, s. a hasty and eager catch and seizure. A 


short fit of vigorous action. A small or broken part. .* 
broken or interrupted action. A shuffling answer; a quip. 
SNATCHER, s. one that snatches. 

SNA TCHING LY, ad. hastily, with interruption. 

To SNEAK, i>. «. [sMi’ean, Sax. sniger, Dan.] to creep 
slily; to come or go as if afraid to be seen. To behave in a 
mean and servile manner ; to crouch ; to truckle. 

SNE AKER, s. a small vessel of drink. 

SNEAKING, part. a. servile ; mean. Covetous. 
SNE'AKINGLY, ad. meanly; servilely. Niggardly. 

To SNEAP, t\ a. to reprimand or cheek; to sneb. 

SN EP, s. a cheek or reprimand. 

To SNEER, v. n. properly derived from the same root as 
snore, or snort] to shew contempt by an oblique look. To in¬ 
sinuate contempt by covert expressions. To praise in a jeer¬ 
ing manner. To shew awkward mirth. 

SNEER, s. an expression of ludicrous scorn. A look of 
content ptuous ridicule. 

To SNEEZE, v. a. \niesan. Sax. niesen, Belg.] to expel 
wind forcibly and amiably through the nose. 

SNKE'ZKWOllT, s. a sort of yarrow, called also goose- 
tonguo, and bastard pellitory. The plant is so named from 
the powdered leaves exciting sneezing. 

SN ET, s. among Hunters, the fat of a deer. 

SNE TSHAM, a town of Norfolk, seateil on an inlet of the 
sea, 111 miles N. by E. of London. Market on Friday. 

To SNIB, e. a. [snihbe, Dan.] to check, nip, or reprimand. 
SNICK AND SNEE, s. a combat with knives. 

To KNTCKER, or SNl'GGER, v. n. to laugh slily or con¬ 
temptuously. Figuratively, to laugh in one’s sleeve. 

To SNIFF’, or SNI'FFLK, v. n. [sniffa, Swed.] to draw t 1 e 
breath nudubly up the nose ; to snuff up. 

To SNI GGLE, v. n. to fish for eels in their holes by means 
of a book baited and tied to a cord. 

To SNIP, v. a. [snippen, Belg.] to cut at once with srissars. 
SNIP, s. a cut made with seissars. A small shred. A share. 
SNIPE, s. [sclnuppe, Tent, suite. Sax.] a small fen-fowl 
with a long bill. Figuratively, a fool or blockhead. 

SNI'PPET, s. a small part; a share. 

SNl'VEL, s. [ snavel., or snevel, Teut.] the mucous humour 
of the nose. 

To SNIVEL, r. n. to run at the nose; to cry like a child. 

To SNORE, v. ft. [snoreften, Belg.] to breathe audibly 
through the nose in sleep. 

SNORE, s. [snora, Sax.J a hard and audible breathing 
through the nose iu sleep. 

To SNORT, v. n. [snorchen, Belg. to breathe short and 
audibly through the nose like a high-mettled horse. 

SNOT, s. [snot, Belg. snute, Sax.] mucus. 

SNOTTY, a. abounding with the mucus of the nose. 
SNOUT, s. [snnyt, Belg.] the nose of a hog, &e. The nos;' 
of a man, in contempt. The nosel or end of any open pipe. 

SNOW, s. [s««w, Sax. snee, Belg.] a meteor formed in the 
middle region of the air, of vapours raised by the sun, &c. 
whose parts are there congealed, anti returned to the earth in 
white flakes. A ship with two masts. 

To SNOW, v. n. [snawan, Sax.] to fall in white flakes. 

SNO WBALL, s. a round lump of congealed snow. 
SNffWDEN, a famous mountain in Carnarvonshire, in N. 
Wales, which occupies the centre of the county. On the 
top there are bogs, and two lakes that abound with fish, par¬ 
ticularly the char and the guinard. Its height, reckoning 
from the quay of Carnarvon to its highest peak, is 3568 feet. 
From the summit may be seen a part of Ireland, of Scotland, 
and of Cumberland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and all North 
Wales, the Irish and British seas, and a vast number of 
lakes. 
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SNO'WDROP, s. a plant with bulbous roots, found wild 
near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, and plentifully at the foot 
of Malvern hills, Worcestershire. It becomes double in gar¬ 
dens, and flowers from February to April. 

SNOWY, a. abounding with snow. White as snow. 
SNUB, s. [snebbe, a nose, Bclg.] a jag or knot in wood 
A check or reprimand ; a sneb, or snib. 

To SNUB, e. a. to check; to reprimand. See Snib. 

To SNUDGE, v. n. [sniger, Dan.] to lie idle, close, or snug. 

SNUFF, s. [snuffen, Teut.] that part of the wick of a can¬ 
dle which is burnt black, and becomes useless. A candle al¬ 
most burnt out. Resentment expressed by sniffing. Tobacco 
ground to powder, taken up the nose. Smell. 

To SNUFF, v. a. [snuffen, Belg.] to draw up the nose to¬ 
gether with the breath. To scent. To crop the wick of a 
candle. Neuterly, to snort, or draw the breath by the nose. 
To show contempt by drawing the breath audibly up the nose. 

SNU'FFBOX, s. a box in which snuff is carried. 

SNU'FFF.RS, s. an instrument with which the wick of a 
burning candle is clipped. 

To SNUFFLE, v. u. [snuffelm, Bclg.] to speak through 
the nose; to breathe hard through the nose. 

SNU'FFLER, s. one who speaks through the nose. 

To SNUG, v. n. [sniger, Bclg.] to lie close; to snudge. 

SNUG, a. close, or free from inconvenience or notice. 
Slily or insiduously close. 

To SNU'GGI.K, v. n. to lie close together; to lie warm. 

SO, ad. [so, Teut. son, Bclg.] when answering to ns, in 
like manner. In such a degree or manner. Thus, For this 
cause or reason. When answered by ns, on these terms, or on 
this condition. Provided that. When used as an abrupt be¬ 
ginning of a sentence, it implies well. So much ns, implies how 
much soever. Soso, implies indifferently; also an exclamation 
after something done or omitted. So then, implies therefore. 

To,SOAK, v. v. [soeian. Sax.] to lie some time steeped in 
moisture. To enter by degrees into the pores. To drink in- 
temperatcly. Actively, to steep; to keep in water till the 
moisture penetrates ; to drench ; to macerate. 

SOAP, s. [ stipe, Sax. r apo, I.at. ] a substance used in 
washing, made of a lixivium of vegetable alkaline ashes and 
some unctuous substance. 

SOAPBOILER, s. one wno makes soap. 

SO'APWORT, s. a plant, called also bruisewort. 

To SOA It, v. n. [sorare, Ital.] to fly or mount aloft without any 
visible motion of the wings. To mount or rise high. To mount in¬ 
tellectually ; to be ambitious; to write or speak in a sublime style. 

SOAR, s. a towering flight. 

To SOB, v. n. [seob, complaining. Sax.] to fetch a convul¬ 
sive sigh; to heave audibly with convulsive sorrow. 

SOB, s. a convulsive sigh, caused by sorrow obstructing 
the respiration. 

SO'BF.R, a. [so&rc, Fr. snbrius, I.at.] temperate, or not in¬ 
toxicated with liquors. Not overpowered bv drink. Free 
from any inordinate passion. Serious or grave. Svxox. A 
man may be sober, and not temjicrnte; temperate, and yet not 
abstemious. In that sense in which these words are reputed 
synonymous, sobriety implies present freedom from the power 
of strong liquor ; temperance, signifies moderation in drinking; 
and by abstemiousness is understood a refraining from all sorts 
of liquors that may intoxicate. 

To SO'BER, t’. a. to cure or free from drunkenness. 

SO'BERLY, ad. without intemperance; without madness; 
temperately; moderately ; calmly; coolly. 

SO'BERNESS, or SOBRI'ETY, s. [sohriete, Fr.] tempe¬ 
rance in drink. Freedom from any inordinate passion. Cool¬ 
ness. Seriousness; gravity. 

SO’CCAGE, i. [.from soc, a ploughshare, Fr.] an ancient 
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tenure of lands held on condition of pci forming certain inferior 
services on the lord’s lauds. 

SOCIABILITY, s. natural tendency to be sociable. 

SO'CIABLE, a. [sociable, Fr. soeiabilis, Lat.] fit to be 
joined together. Friendly; familiar; affable; conversible. 
inclined to and fit for company. 

SO'CIABLE, s. a four-wheeled open carriage, with two 
seats facing each other, and a box for the driver. 

SO'CIABLE NESS, s. the quality of being affable; freedom 

of conversation; good fellowship; familiarity. 

SO'CIABLY, ad. conversibly; as a companion; affably. 

SO'CIAL, a. [socialis, Lat.] relating to society. Fit for 
company or conversation. Synon. Social relates more to 
a Christian-like disposition; sociable, more to a familiar one. 
Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, friendship, &c. are the 
social virtues; good nature, good humour, &e. are the qua¬ 
lities that render sociable. 

SOCI'ETY, s. [socirtc, Fr. soeietas, Lat. j the union ofmanv 
in one common interest. Several persons united together hv 
rules in one common interest; community. Company; con¬ 
verse. Partnership; union on equal terms. 

SOCI'ETY ISLES, a cluster of isles, discovered by Cap¬ 
tain Cook, in I76t), and so named by him, in honour of the 
Royal Society. They are situated between the latitudes of 
15. 10. and 16. 55. S. and between the longitudes of 150. 
57. and 152. W. They are seven in number; namelv, 
Huabine, Ulietea, Talma, Bolabola, Mouroua, Toobace, or 
Tubai, and Tabooyamanoo. The soil, productions, people, 
their language, religion, &c., are nearly the same as at Ota- 
lieite. Christianity has been established by the missionaries. 

SOCI'NIANS, a sect of Heretics, so called from their foun¬ 
der Faustus Socinus, a natixe of Sienna, in Italy ; whoabn.it 
the year 1574, began openly to declare against the Cat!.ole- 
Faith, and taught, 1. That the eternal Father was the out, 
God; that the word was no more than an expression of tin- 
Godhead, and had not existed from all eternity; and that 
Jesus Christ was God no otherwise than bv bis superiority 
over all creatures, which were put into subjection to him by 
the Father. 2. That Jesus Christ wars not a Mediator between 
God and man, but sent into the world, to serve as a pattern 
for their conduct; and that he ascended up to heaven only as 
it. wen; to take a journey thither. J. That the punishment of 
hell will last but for a certain time, after which the body arid 
sotrl will be destroyed. And, 4. That it is not lawful for 
princes to make war. 

SOCK, .?. [wer, Sax. soeeus, J.at. soehe. Belg.] something 
put in a shoe between the sole and the foot. The shoe of the 
ancient comedians. Poetically, comedy. A ploughshare. 

SO'CKET, s. [couchette, Fr.] any hollow pipe; generally 
applied to the hollow part of a candlestick. The lu.llow that 
contains the eye. A cavity in which any thing is instated. 

SO'CLK, or ZO'CLE, s. in Architecture, is a flat square 
member under the bases of pedestals of statues, vases, *Vc. 
serving as a foot or stand. 

SOD, s. [soed, Belg.] a turf or clod. 

SOD, proter. of Seethe. 

SO'DA, s. [Lat..] in Chemistry, a fixed alkali, generally ob¬ 
tained by burning ma -time plants, but sometimes found native. 
In Medicine, the heat of the stomach, a troublesome distem¬ 
per, commonly called the heartburn, or eardialgia. 

SODA WATER, s. a medicated cooling drink, prepared by 
mixing solutions of carbonate of soda and of tartaric acid, in 
nearly equal proportions: it is drunk while in a stale ot ctler- 
vescence, and greatly promotes digestion. 

SO'DhURY, or Cliip)iiiii/ ,!odbury, a town of Gloucesn i- 
sliire, with a large market on Thursday. 16 miles E. N. E. 
of Bristol, and 110 W. of London. Population 10' ! 6. 
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SO'DDEN, part, pass of Seethe; boiled, seethed. 

To SO'DER, or SO LDER, v.u. [soudvr, Fr. but generally 
spelt solder, from soldare, Ital. or sotido, Lat.] to cement or 
join by metal. 

SOLDER, or SO'LDER, s. metallic cement. 

SO'DOR, a little village in Columbkill, one of the Western 
Isles of Scotland, near that of Mull. It was formerly a bishop’s 
see, which comprehended all the Hebrides, together with 
the Isle of Man, for which reason the bishop of Man is still 
called the bishop of Sodor and Man. 

SOEVER, ad. at all; any: generally used in composition 
with some pronoun or adverb, as, who, what, liou). 

SO'FA, s. [Arab.] a splendid seat covered with carpets. 

SOFT, «. [so/?, Sax. soft, Bclg.] easily yielding to the 
touch, opposed to hard. Sumptuous or delicate, applied to 
dress. Ductile; yielding; facile. Mild ; meek; tender; 
placid ; kind. Timorous. Easy or gentle, applied to motion. 
Effeminately nice. Delicate. Weak ; simple. Smooth; flow¬ 
ing. Gentle ; low ; not loud. Complaisant. 

SOFT, intr.rj. stop! hold! not so fast! 

To SOT-TEN. v. a. to make soft, or less hard. To mollify, 
compose, or make less angry, or fierce. To affect with pity. 
To make less harsh. To palliate; to alleviate. To make less 
glaring. Neuterly, to grow less hard, less cruel, or less ob¬ 
stinate. To yield to any impression. 

SO'FTGRASS, s. in Botany, the holms of Linntnis. 

SO'FTLY, ad. without hardness; not forcibly or violently ; 
not loudly; gently; placidly; tenderly; mildly; humbly. 

SO'FTNER, s. that which makes soft. One who palliates. 

SOTTNESS, s. the quality of being soft. Mildness; civi¬ 
lity : gentleness. Pusillanimity. Easiness to be affected. 

SO'HAM, a town of Cambridgeshire, near I’.ly. Market oil 
Saturday. 70 miles N. by E. of London. Population ;)tit>7. 

SO'HO, a village of Staffordshire,‘2.7 miles from Birming¬ 
ham ; famous for Watt’s improvement of the steam-engine. 

To SOIL, v. a. [silia/i, Sax. sor/en, old Teut. souiller, Fr.J 
to make dirty ; to stain; to pollute; to sully; to foul. To 
dung; to manure. To purge a horse, by giving him grass in 
the springe; from saouler, Fr. to glut. 

SOIL, s. dirt; spot; pollution; foulness. Ground, or earth 
considered with respect, to its qualities for growth. A country 
or land. Dung; compost; manure. 

To SO'JOLR.V, e. «. [sojourner, l’r.] to dwell in a foreign 
country for a time; to live as not at home. 

NO'joiJRNER, s. a temporary dweller. 

SOL, s. in Music, is the fifth note of the gamut. In Astro¬ 
nomy, Astrology, &c. the sun. In Chemistry, gold is thus 
called, from an opinion that this metal is in a particular man¬ 
ner under the influence of the sun. In Heraldry, it denotes 
Or, the golden colour in the arms of princes. 

SOL, or SOU, s. a French coiu made up of copper mixed 
with a little silver. 

To SO'LACF., «>. a. [from solatium, Lat.] to cheer; to com¬ 
fort, or make a person less sensible of calamity; to amuse 
Neuterly, to take comfort. Obsolete in this last sense. 

SO LACE, s. [ solatium, Lat.] comfort; pleasure; recreation; 
succour; relief; consolation; alleviation. Any thing which 
renders a person less sensible of calamity. 

SOLA'NDER, s. [soulandrrs, Fr.] a disease in horses. 

SO'LAK, or SO'LARY, a. [solaire, Fr. Solaris, Lat.] being 
of, or belonging to, the sun; measured by the sun. 

SOLD, preterit of Ski.i.. 

SO'LDAN, s. the emperor of the Turks. See Scuta n. 

To SO'LDER, v. a. See Xodeii. 

SO'LDIER, s. [soliilarius, low Lat.] a person who serves 
under a commander in an army, originally hired to fight for 
pay; a warrior. 


SOT.DIF.RLIKE, SO'LDIEULY, a. martial; warlike. 
SOLDIERY, s. the body of soldiers. 

SOLE, s. [solum, Lat.] the bottom of the foot. Figuratively, 
the foot. That part of the shoe which rests on the ground. 
A Hat fish, sometimes spelt soal, but improperly. 

To SOLE, v. a. to put a new sole on a shoe. 

SOLE, a. [solus, Lat.] single; only. In Law, not married. 
SOLECISM, s. [miXoik-wfioo, Gr.] an impropriety in lan¬ 
guage by the misapplication of words. Synon. A barbarism 
niay”he in one word; a solecism must be of more. 

SOLELY, ad. singly; only. 

SOLEMN, a. [solemnis, Lat.] grave; awful; performed 
with reverence and gravity. Formal; grave; serious. 

SOLEMNITY, or SO'LEMNESS, s. [solemnite, Fr.] a re¬ 
ligious, grave, or awful ceremony or procession. Gravity; 
steady seriousness. Awful grandeur. Affected gravity. 
SOLEMNIZATION, s. the act of celebrating. 

To SOLEMNIZE, t>. a. [solemniscr, Fr.] to perform the. 
ceremonies of any particular rite. To celebrate. 

SOLEMNLY, ad. with formal gravity; with religious 
seriousness. 

SOL-FA-1 NG, s. in Music, the naming and pronouncing of 
the several notes of a song, by the syllables sol, J'a, la, &c. in 
learning to sing. 

To SOLI'CIT, r. a. [solicito, Lat.] to ask with great impor¬ 
tunity; to entreat; to implore. To attempt to try to obniiu. 
To disturb, or disquiet. To excite to action. 

SOLICITATION, s. importunity; invitation, excitement. 
SOLI CITOR, s. a petitioner for another. In Law, a pir- 
son who does in Chancery the business which is done by at •• 
toinies in other courts. Solicitor ijciicrul is a great ollicer of 
the law, next to the Attorney General, and holds his otliee by 
patent; has the management of the king’s affairs; and has 
fees for pleading, besides others arising by patents, Ac. 

SOLI CITO L’S, a. [si.licitus, Lat.] anxious, careful, or con¬ 
cerned: used with about, and sometimes with /in' or of before 
the tiling which causes anxiety ; butybr is most proper lit foie 
something which is to lie obtained. 

SOLl’ClTOrSLY, ad. anxiously; carefully. 
SOI.rClTL’DE, s. [solicitndo, Lat.] anxiety; trouble. 
SO'I.I!), a. [sofidr, Fr. solidus, Lai.] linn; having its parts 
so closely connected, as not to slip or give way on pressure 
opposed to fluid. Compact, or full (if matter, opposed to 
hollow. Strong, opposed to weak. Real or true, opposed to 
fallacious. Gross, opposed to light. Solids, in Anatomy, 
&c. denote the continent, parts of the human body; being a 
congeries of pipes or vessels, which contain a liquor. 

SO'LID, s. a thing whose parts will not give way to any 
slight impression. In Geometry, the third species of magni¬ 
tude, containing length, breadth, and depth. 

SOLI'DITY, or SOLIDNESS, s. [soliditc, Fr. solidilas, 
Lat.] a property of matter whereby it excludes other bodies 
from the place which it. possesses itself. Firmness ; density ; 
hardness; compactness. Truth; certainty. 

SOLI'LOQUY, s. [from solus, and Iw/itor, Lat.] a discourse 
held in solitude, or by a person who uttois his thoughts in 
words, though no one is present. 

SO'LITARILY, ad. with loneliness; without company. 
SO'LITARY, a. [solitaire, Fr. solilarius, Lat.] living 
alone. Remote from company; retired. Single. Gloomy. 

SO'LITl.'DE, s. [solitude, Fr. so/itudo, I.at.J the state of a 
p< rson who is at a distance from company. A place remote 
from company, or any populous city. Lonely life. 

SO'LLAR, s. [solarium, low Lat.] a garret; aloft. In Cornwall, 
a ground-room; an entry; a gallery, or stage of hoards in a mine. 

XO'LO, s. [Ital.] a time sung by a single person, or played 
by a single instrument. 
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SO'LOMON’s SEAL, s. a species of bell-wort, with w hite 
funnel-shaped blossoms, and alternate leaves embracing the 
stem. The sweet-smelling Solomon’s seal is found in fissures 
of rocks in Yorkshire, flowering in May and June. 

SO'LSTICE, s. [ solstice , Fr. sa/stitium, from sol, the sun, and 
sto, to stand, Lat.] in Astronomy, is that time when the sun is 
at his greatest distance from the equator; thus called, because 
he then appears to stand still, and not to change his distance 
from the equator for some time. The Solstices are two in each 
year; one in the summer, and the other in the winter. The 
summer Solstice is when the sun seems to describe the tropic 
of Cancer, which is on June 21, when he makes the longest 
day; the winter Solstice is when the sun enters the first degree, 
or seems to describe the tropic of Capricorn, which is on De¬ 
cember 21, when he makes the shortest day. 

SOLSTITIAL, a. [solslicial, Fr.] belonging to the solstice; 
happening at the solstice. 

SO'LUBLF., a. [solubilis, Lat.] capable of having its parts 
separated or dissolved. Relaxing. 

.SOLUBI'LITY, s. capable of being separated or dissolved. 

To SOLVE, v. a. [so/eo, Lat.] to clear or explain any thing 
difficult; to unravel a mystery. 

SO'I.VKNCY, s. ability to pay. 

SO'LVENT, a. [solvctts, Lat.] having the power to cause 
dissolution. Able to pay debts contracted. 

SO'LVIBLE, a. possible to be cleared by reason or inquiry. 

SOLU TION, s. [solution, Fr. solutio, Lat.] the act of ex¬ 
plaining any thing difficult. The act of separating or dissolv¬ 
ing. Any thing whose parts are separated or dissolved. 

SOLYHULL, a town in Warwickshire, which has a 
market on Wednesday. It is 12 miles W. of Coventry, and 
108 N. W. nf London. Population 2778. 

SO'LL’TIVE, a. [from solvo, Lat.] laxative; causing relaxa¬ 
tion. 

SOMATO'LOGY, s. [ it wua and Xryw, Or.] the doctrine of 
bodies. 

SO'MBROUS, a. gloomy ; obscure. 

SOME, (the o in this word and its derivatives is pronounced 
short) a. [saam, Belg.] is used in composition after substan¬ 
tives, and implies the quality or property of any thing; as 
frolicksomc, burdensome, &c. 

SOME, a. [xot«, Sax. and Dan. sum. Tent, sumo, Goth.] 
more or less, used intermediately. Certain pci sons. One, 
or any. 

SOMEBODY, s. a person. A person of dignity. 

SOMEHOW, rid. one way or another; I know not how. 

SO'MEltSAULT, or SO'MERSET, s. [sotumrr, a beam, 
and sault, Fr. a leap. Somerset is only a corruption] a leap by 
which a person flings himself from or over a beam, and turns 
over bis head at the same time. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. W. by the Bristol Channel; on the N. by Gloucester¬ 
shire, from which it. is divided by the Avon ; on the E. by Wilt¬ 
shire, on the S. E. by Dorsetshire, and on the S. W. by Devon¬ 
shire. Its length, from N. E. to S. W. is about (id miles, and 
its breadth from E. to W. about 45. It is divided into 42 
hundreds, which contain 3 cities, (Bristol being included) 28 
market-towns, 475 parishes, mid 408,908 inhabitants. It 
elects 4 county members. Three of its old boroughs are 
disfranchised, and Frotne elects one representative. The 
principal rivers are the Parret, Ivcl, Chew, Axe, Tlionc, Brew, 
Exe, Frome, and Avon. The Mendip lulls afford abundance 
<*f coal and minerals; andCbcddcr is celebrated for its cheese. 
The best goose feathers for beds come from the Somerset 
marshes ; the unfeeling inhabitants, however, often pluck the 
poor birds while yet living. Red and yellow ochre arc found 
here, and cider is a common product; it has also a consider¬ 


able share in the manufacture of fine cloths, druggets, shalloons, 
knit stockings, &c. 

SO'MERTON, a town of Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It was formerly a considerable place, and the 
county took its name from hence. It is at present pretty large, 
witli a market considerable for corn, provisions, sheep, and 
cattle; and is 13 miles S. of Wells, and 123 W. by S. uf 
London. Population 1786. 

SO'MF.THING, s. [ sumthimj , Sax.] more than nothing. A 
part. More or less. Adverbially, in some degree. 

SO' M ETIM E, ad. formerly; once. At some period. 

SO'METIMES, ad. now and then; at particular times. 

SO'MEWHAT, ad. in some degree. Substantively, some¬ 
thing, though uncertain what; a part, greater or less. 

SO'MEWHKRE, ad. in some place or other. 

SOMNA'MBULl, s. [Lat. | persons who walk in their sleep. 

SOMNl'FEROUS, a. [somnifer, Lat.] causing sleep; sopo¬ 
rific ; narcotic. 

SOMNIFIC, a. [somnus and faeio, Lat.] causing sleep. 

SO'MNOLENCY, s. [somnolentia, Lat.] sleepiness. 

SON, (suit) s. [smut. Sax. so/t», Tout. son, Swed. sone, Belg.] 
a male child. A descendant. A native. Product. 

SO'N-IN-LAW, s. a man married to one’s daughter. 

SONA'TA, s. [Ital.] a tune intended to be performed by in¬ 
struments only, and in which, as in the cantata, the composer 
does not confine himself to any general rules of counterpoint, 
but gives a more free scope to his genius. 

SONG, s. [from se-sungni, Sax.] any words set. to music. 
A ballad. A pooin. Poetry. The notes of birds. An old 
so it;/, is proverbial for a trifle. 

SO'NGSTER, s. a singer. 

SONIFEROUS, a. [.vonns and ft.ro, I.at.] giving sound. 

SO'NNET, s. [sonnet, l*’r.] a poem contained in fourti en 
verses, having two stanzas of four verses, and two of three 
verses each, the eight fit si being all in two rhymes, and the last 
containing something strikingly beautiful. It is supposed to 
be invented bv Petrarch. Also a small poem. 

SONORl'FIC’, a. [from souonis anil facia, Lat.] giving or 
producing sound. 

SO'NOKOUS, «. [souorc, Fr. sonorus, Lat.] loud sounding ; 
roaring; noisy ; magnificent of sound. 

SO'NOHOUSNESS, s. the quality of giving sound. 

SOON, ad. [Sii/m, Sax. suns, Golh. sain, Belg | shortly afici 
any assigned time. Early, opposed to late. Readily; wil¬ 
lingly. As soon as, at the very time or instant. 

SOOT, s. [so/, Sax. soot, 1st. soet, Belg.] .sinokeeondeii»i«l 
and detained in a chimney, or elsewhere. 

SOOTH, s. | sot/i. Sax.] truth; reality. Obsolete. Prog¬ 
nostication. Sweetness, kindness. Adjcctively, true, faith¬ 
ful. 

To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, r. it. [ yesothiun, Sax.] to 
flatter; to please with blandishments. To soften; to mol¬ 
lify; to calm; to assuage; to alleviate. To gratify; to 
please. 

To SOOTHSAY, r. n. [see Sooth, the noun] to foreti 1; 
to predict; to prophesy ; to ifivine. 

SOOTHSAYER, s. one who lbrelels future events ; a pre- 
dieter; a prognostieat >r ; a prophet; a diviner. 

SOOTY, a. consisting of. or daubed with, soot; producing 
soot; fuliginous. Black; dark, dusky. 

SOP, s. [sup. Sax. sopa. Span, soppe, Belg.] any tiling 
steeped in liquor. Bread steeped in dripping. Any thing 
given to pacify. 

SOPH, s. a young student who has been two years at tlu* 
university. 

SO'PllI, s. [Pers.] the emperot of Persia, implying wise, 
sage; a philosonher. 

10 B 
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SO'PHISM, x. [soplusmus, Lat.] an argument which carries 
the appearance of truth, but leads a person into error; sophis¬ 
try ; an unsound subtilty; a fallacy; a lie. 

SO'PHIST, s. a professor of philosophy. 

SO'PHISTER, x. [sopliistc, Fr. sophista, I.at.] a disputant 
fallaciously subtle; an artful insidious logician. 

SOPHISTICAL, o. partaking of the nature of sophism; 

fallaciously subtle ; logically deceitful. 

To SOPHISTICATE, v. a. [sophistiquer, Fr.] to corrupt or 

adulterate with something spurious. 

SOPHISTRY, x. fallacious ratiocination. 

SOPORI FIC, or SOPORI FEROUS, a. [from sopor and 
fado, or fero, Lat.] in Medicine, capable of procuring sleep; 
narcotic; opiate. 

SOPO ROUS, SLEEPY, or DROWSY DISEASES, x. are 
the coma, lethargy, and earns. 

SO'RBII.E, a. [from sorheo, Lat.] that may be sipped. 

SORBI'TION, x. [sorbitio, I.at. ] the act of sipping. 

SO'RCEREK, s. [sorrier, Fr.] a conjurer; a magician ; an 
enchanter; a diviner by lots. 

SO'RCERKSS, x. a female magician ; an enchantress. 

SO'RCKRY, x. magic; enchantment; witheraft; conjura¬ 
tion ; divination; charms. 

SORD, x. [from sward] turf; grassy ground. 

SORDES, x. [Lat.] foulness; dregs. 

SO'RDET, or SORDINE, x. [sourdine, Fr. sordino, Ital.] 
a small pipe put iut-■ the mouth of a trumpet to make it sound 
lower or shriller. 

SO'RDID, a. [sordidus, Lat.] foul; gross; filthy; dirty. 
Mean; base; vile; covetous; niggardly. 

SORE, x. [xar, Sax. saur, Dun.] a place which is tender, 
painful, and has the skin oil’; an ulcer; an excoriation. A 
fallow-deer four years old—“ The buck is called the first year 
a fawn; the second, a pricket; the third, a surcl; and the 
fourth, a sore." Shah. 

SORE, a. painful when touched, as applied to the body. 
Afllietively vehement; violent with pain. Easily vexed; irrit¬ 
able, as applied to the mind. 

SORE, ad. fxoer, Belg.] with painful vehemence, with great 
reluctance or afflictive violence. Intensely. 

SO’REL, or SORREL, x. a male fallow-deer three years old. 
Also, a salad herb; and a colour among horses, 

SO'R ELY, ad. with a great degree of pain or distress. With 
vehemence dangerous or afflictive. 

SO'RENESS, x. tenderness of a hurt. Irritability. 

SORITES, x. [iTMpttn/c, or rrwfuYi/c, Gr.] properly an heap. 
In Logie, a species of reasoning, in which a great number of 
propositions are linked together. 

SO'R RAGE, x. the blades of green wheat or harlev. 

SO'R R A NCR, x. among Farriers, any disease in horses. 

SORRILY, ad. meanly; wretchedly; despicably. 

SORROW, x. [sorry. Sax.] uneasiness or grief arising from 
some good lost. Sadness. Mourning. 

To SO RROW, v. n. [sorginn, Sax. saurgan, Goth.] to 
grieve or he afflicted for the loss of some good. Svxox. We 
are sorry for the misfortunes of another; we regret his ab¬ 
sence. The former is the effect of pity ; the other of attach¬ 
ment. Grief occasions our sorrow; repentance excites our 

regret. 

SO RROWFUL, a. grieving for some good past; mourn¬ 
ful; sad; accompanied with grief; expressing grief. 

SO RRY, a. [sarig, Sax.] giieved fir something past. Vile, 
mean, paltry, worthless, vexatious, from saur, filth, Isl. 

SORT, x. [soWe, Fr.] a kind, species, or class. Rank or 
degree. A degree of any quality. Form of being; manner. 

To SORT, v. a. [sortiri, Lat.] to separate into distinct 
species, classes, ranks, oi orders. To conjoin or put together, 


followed by with. To reduce to order from a state of confu¬ 
sion. To choose ; to ctdl; to select. Nenterly, to be joined 
with others of the same species, followed by with. To suit, or 
fit. To terminate, from sortir, Fr. 

SO'RTANCF., x. suitableness ; agreement; fitness. 

SO RTILEGE, x. [sortilege, Fr. sortileginm, l.at.] a species 
of divination performed by sortes or lots. 

SORTITION, x. appointment by lot. 

SO'RTMENT, x. the act of separating into distinct kinds oi 

species. A parcel sorted or distributed. 

To SOSS, v. n. to sit lazily, or fall at once in a chair. 

SOT, x. [sot, Sax. Fr. and Belg.] a stupid person; a block¬ 
head ; a dolt. A person stupified by drinking. 

SOTTISH, a. dull; stupid; senseless; doltish. 

SO'VEREIGN, a. [ sonverain, Fr.] supreme, or having no 
superior in power. Supremely efficacious. 

SO VEREIGN, x. a supreme ruler. A gold coin, value 
twenty shillings. 

SO VEREIGNTY, s. [souverainete, Fr.] supremacy; highest 
place; supreme power, or excellence. 

SOUGH, s. [from sous, Fr.] a drain under ground. 

SOUGHT, saut, thepreler. and part. pass, of Skkk. 

SOUL, x. [said, Sax. sad, Dan. said, Isl. sir/, Belg.] the 
immaterial substance which animates our bodies. Various 
have been the; opinions of men concerning the substance of 
the human soul. The Epicureans thought it a subtile air, 
composed of atoms or primitive corpuscles. The Stoics 
maintained it was a flame, or portion of heavenly light. The 
Cartesians made thinking the essence of the soul. Others 
hold that man is endowed with three kinds of soul, viz. the 
rational, which is purely spiritual, and infused by the imme¬ 
diate inspiration of God; the irrational, or sensitive, which 
being common to man and brutes, is supposed to be formed of 
the elements ; and the vegetative soul, or principle of growth 
and nutrition, as the first is of understanding, and the se¬ 
cond of animal life. A vital and active principle. Spirit or 
essence. Inward power. A person. Spirit; fire; grandeur 
of mind. 

SOUND, a. [sutid, Sax.] healthy: not morbid; not dis¬ 
eased; not hurt; hearty. Right.; not. erroneous, applied to 
knowledge. Stout, strong. Fast or profound, applied to sleep. 

SOUND, x. [sand. Sax.] A shallow sea which may bn 
sounded. A probe used by surgeons to examine wliat is out 
of the reach of their fingers. A perception raised in the soul 
by means of air put into motion, anti vibrating on the drum of 
the ear, from son, Fr. or sonns, Lat. The cuttlefish. 

To SOUND, v. a. to search with a plummet. To try or ex¬ 
amine. To cause to make a noise ; to play on. To betoken 
or direct by a sound. To celebrate by sound. Neuterly, to 
make a noise. To excite an idea by likeness of sound. To 
try with the sounding line. 

SOU'NDLY, ad. heartily; rightly. Fast, applied to sleep. 

SOU'NDNESS, x. health; truth; solidity: strength. 

SOUP, soop, x. [soupr, Fr.] a strong decoction of flesh. 

SOUR, a. [xur, Brit, and Sax.] acid; sharp to the taste; 
austere; pungent. Peevish, or crabbed of temper; morose; 
severe. Painful or disagreeable. Expressive of dislike ap¬ 
plied to the countenance. Substantively, an acid substance. 

To SOUR, v. a. to make sharp to the taste. To make 
harsh. To make uneasy, less pleasing, or discontented. Neu- 
tcrlv, to turn so as to taste sharp. To grow peevish. 

SOURCE, x. [source, Fr.] a spring; fountain; head. An 
original; first cause. A first producer. 

SO URN ESS, s. acidity; austereness of taste or temper. 

SOUSE, .«. [xnw/c, salt, Belg.] pickle made of salt. Any 
thing parboiled and kept in salt. Pickle. The ear. 

To SOUSE, r. a. to parboil ar.d preserve in salt pickle. 
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To throw into water. To strike with sudden violence. Neu- 
terly, to dart like a bird on its prey. 

SOUTH, a. meridional; southern. 

SOUTH, s. [suth, Sax. suyd, Belg. sud, Fr.] that point of 
the heavens diametrically opposite to the north. The wind 
which blows from the south. Adverbially, towards or from 
the south. South-east is the point between the E. and S. 

SO17' THA M, a town of Warwickshire, with u considerable 
cattle market on Monday. It is seated in a fertile soil, 1.) 
miles S. of Coventry, and 82 N. W. of London. P6p. I25f>. 

SOUTHAMPTON, a borough and sea-port, of Hampshire, 
with markets on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. It. is 
eommodiously seated on an arm of the sea, is a place of good 
trade, and well inhabited by merchants and shop-keepers. It 
is a corporation and county of itself, with the title of an earl¬ 
dom, is governed by a mayor, and sends two members to par¬ 
liament It is 12 miles S. by W. of Winchester, and 74 \V. 
S. VV. of London. Inhabitants 19,324. 

SOUTHERLY, a. lying towards the south; not absolutely 
southern. Coming from about the south. 

SOUTHERN, a. [sutherne, Sax.) lying towards the south ; 
coming from the. south ; belonging to the south. 

SOUTHERNWOOD, s. [suthermviide, Sax.] in Botany, 
the artemisia of Linnicus. There are four British species, one 
of which is the common wormwood. 

SOUTHING, s. in Astronomy, applied to the moon, stars, 
or planets, when they are in the meridian, or due south. 

SOU TH MOL TON, a town of Devonshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is a corporation, containing several inns, and 
manufactures of white serges and felts. It is 177 miles W. hv 
S. of Loudon. 

SOUTHWARD, ad. towards the south. 

SO UTH WARN is a borough town of Surrey, on the. bauks. 
of the Thames, opposite to London, and constitutes a portion 
of the metropolis, communicating with the city by means of 
new London Bridge, the line iron structure called Southwark 
Bridge, and Blackfriars Bridge. It. is divided into two parts, 
called the Borough Liberty, and the Clink or Manor of 
Southwark. The former was a distinct corporation until the 
time of Edw. III. when it was granted to the city of London ; 
and in the reign of Edw. VI., was erected into a city-ward, 
by the name of Bridge-Ward-Without. The other divi¬ 
sion is under the jurisdiction of the bishop of Winchester; 
and, until the Reformation, the prelates of that, see licensed, 
by regulations confirmed by parliament, many brothels on 
Baukside,called the Bordello, which belonged to the famous Sir 
Win. Walworth in the reign of Rich. 11., and were completely 
destroyed by the Kentish insurgents under Wat Tiler. South¬ 
wark, by way of distinction called the Borough, enjoys its full 
share of the trade and wealth of the metropolis, and contains 
six parishes, with handsome churches, and several Catholic and 
Dissenters’ chapels. It abounds in charitable foundations, too 
numerous to particularise; among which St. Thomas’s and 
Guy’s hospital, the Magdalen, and the Asylum, are the most 
remarkable. It contains also the King's Bench and the Mar- 
shalseu prisons, the County Bridewell, and the Philanthropic 
Institution. There are also two theatres, the Surrey and the 
Victoria. St. George’s Fields, which fifty years ago was an 
extensive marsh, is now covered with fine streets and hand¬ 
some edifices. It sends two members to parliament, and con¬ 
tains 91,501 inhabitants. (See London.) 

SOU'TH WELL, a town inNottinghamshire, with a market 
on Saturday. It is an ancient place, with some peculiar privi¬ 
leges, and has a collegiate church, and the ruins of a grand 
palace, (demolished during the civil wars,) which belonged to 
the archbishop of York. It is 13 miles N. E. of Nottingham, 
and 129 N. W. by N. of London. Population 3384. 


SOIJTIIWF.ST, s. the point between the S. and W. 

SOUTH WOLD, commonly called Swole, a sea-port town 
in Sufiolk, with a market on Thursday. It is a corporation, 
has a handsome church with a high steeple, and some trade 
with small vessels. It is 20 miles S. of Yarmouth, and 105 
E. of London. Population 1875. 

SOW, (the ow is pron. as in now ) s. a female pig or hog. 

An oblong nuiss of lend. 

To SOW, c. re. [part. pass, sown; sawan. Sax.] to scatter 
seed on the ground for growth. Figuratively, to spread or 
propagate, ’lo besprinkle. 

SOWER,*, a scatterer of seed; a promoter; a breeder. 

SO’WINS, s. flummery, made of oat meal sleepid in water 
till it becomes sour ; the sour water is then drained oil, and 
and fresh added; it is then tit for boiling. 

SOWN, pari, of Sow. 

SO'WTlllSTLE, s. in Botany, the sonchus of Linmeiis. 
There are four British species, viz. the marsh, field, common, 
and blue sowthistle. The blossoms of the three first species 
are yellow. 

SOY, s. a kind of sauce, brought from Japan, and pi\ pared 
from soy-beans and salt, mixed with wheat or bailey. 

SPACE, s. [spat in in, Lat.] the distance between any two 
bodies or points. Quantity, applied In time. 

SPA'CIOUS, re. [spiieunx, Fr. sputiosns, Lat.] wide ; con¬ 
taining a great deal of loom or space. 

SPACIOUSNESS, s. roontimss; vs ide extension. 

SPADE, s. [spin/, Sax. sjiulr, l.-l. and 1>< Ig.j a hioarl 
shovel used in digging. A deer lime yeats old. In ( aids, 
wherein the four suits i(-present the four states in a kingdom, 
the nobility were repri sriito-d by the ends of lamas or spike s. 
The Spaniards, however, represent tin m by the ispnilni. i. e. 
swords instead of spikes, and our ignorance nl tin- design ol 
the; inventor, as well as of the Spanish language, has ncc.i 
sinned our representing the points of this suit luuudt r, and call¬ 
ing them by (he name of spilths. 

SPADiLLE. s. [Fr.J at ombre and tpmdiille, the ace i f 
spades. 

NPA'DDLE, s. a little spade. 

NPA'GYBIST, s. [coined !>v Paracelsus, from spnhrr, a 
searcher, Tent.] a chemist. Adjcctivcly, chemical. 

SPAIN, a considerable kingdom of Europe, hounded on tile 
N. by the. Bay of Biscay: on the N. E. by the Pyrenean 
Mountains, which sepaiate it from France; on the E., S., anil 
S. E. by the Mediterranean, and the Straits of Gibraltar; on 
the S. W. by the Atlantic; and on the W. by Portugal and 
the Atlantic. It is about 7(M.) miles in length, and 500 in 
breadth, and contains the prov hues ot Old and New Castile 
Andalusia, Arr.igon, Kstiamadura, Galicia, l.eon, Catalonia, 
Granada, Valencia, Biscay, Asturias, Murcia, and Upper Na¬ 
varre; some of which have been separate kingdoms. ’I he air 
is dry and serene, except during the equinoctial rains, hut ex¬ 
cessively hot in the southern provinces in summer. I he vast 
mountains, however, that run through Spain, are very benefi¬ 
cial to the inhabitants, by the retrolring breezes that come 
from them in the southernmost parts, though those in the N. 
and N. E. are in the winter extremely cold. 'Hie soil is very 
fertile ; hut there are large tracts of uncultivated ground. The 
produce of the country is fine wheat, barley, saffron, honey, 
silk, saltpetre, salt, huiilla, and even sugar-canes ; it also pro¬ 
duces oranges, lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raisins, figs, 
dates, pomegranates, olives, Ac. and its wines are in high 
esteem. Wolves are the chief beasts of prey that infest Spain. 
The wild hulls, which are caught in Andalusia, have so much 
ferocity, that bull-fights were formerly the most magnificent 
spectacle the court of Spain could exhibit; this baibaruu.x 
amusement, however, is now, in part, exploded. ’J hi.- domestic 
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animals are horses that are remarkably swift, mules, asses, 
horned cattle, (which are but lew) sheep, &c. The wool of 
the hitter is superior to any in Europe; and the best is that of 
Old Castile. Spain abounds in minerals and metals, corne¬ 
lian, agate, jacinth, loadstones, turquois stones, quicksilver, 
copper, lead, sulphur, alum,calamine, crystal, marbles of seve¬ 
ral kinds, porphyry, the finest jasper; and even diamonds, eme¬ 
ralds, and amethysts, are found here. Anciently it was celebrated 
for gold and silver mines, but since the discovery of America, 
no attention has been paid to them. The principal rivers are 
the Douro, Tajo, Guadinuu, Guadalquivcr, Ebro, Gualdalaviar, 
Minks, and Segura. Spain, which in the times of the Goths 
and Moors contained between 20 and 30 millions of people, 
is now but thinly inhabited ; for by the very latest census 
including the Balearic islands, the number of souls was only 
13,940,000. The indolence and pride, of the natives make 
them disdain to stoop to handicraft trades, so that the greatest 
part of the necessary artisans are French. The persons of the 
Spaniards in general are tall, their complexions swarthy, and 
their countenances expressive. The women are small anti 
slender, and their beauty chiefly reigns in their novels and ro¬ 
mances. The established religion of Spain is popery, and 
here the inquisition (first commenced in 1477) reigned in all 
its horrors, till it was suppressed, first by the Cortes in 1811, 
and ultimately by Ferdinand VII. in 1821. Spain has 44 
episcopal sees, and 24 universities. Spain, oiiginally the most 
free, became one of the most, despotic, kingdoms in Europe, 
In 1808 the emperor Napoleon got the Spanish royal family 
into his power, and proclaimed his brother Joseph king of 
Spain, at Bayonne, who assumed the government at Mad¬ 
rid, which was already in the possession of a French army. 
The Spaniards, on their part, appointed a supreme junta of 
government; who, in 1810, summoned the Cortes, or repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. At the same time the supreme 
junta obtained the assistance of Great Britain, and an ex¬ 
tensive warfare was carried on under Lord Wellington with 
success, so that after the battle of the Pyrenees, in 1813, few 
of the French remained in Spain; and the allied armies 
passed the Bidassoa into France. On the downfall of 
Napoleon, in 1814, king Ferdinand VII. was restored ; but 
lie annulled the constitution of the cortes, and extended over 
all ranks the rigours of despotism. In the year 1822, some 
initiga'ion of this tyranny was enforced ; but the clergy 
worked upon the bigotry of the weak monarch, and ren¬ 
dered him jealous of the freedom and knowledge of his sub¬ 
jects. However, in 1832, Ferdinand having no male issue, 
and being in a precarious state of health, was influenced by 
his queen to incline to the liberal parly, in order to secure 
tlu* succession of his infant daughter to the crown, by can¬ 
celling the claims of his brother, Don Carlos. Accordingly 
the abolition of the saliqne law, which prohibited the descent 
of the crown to females, was proclaimed ; measures also for 
promoting popular rights, anil weakening the power of the 
priesthood, who were generally attached to the Carlist fac¬ 
tion, were promulgated, and with some difficulty enforced. 

On the 29th of Sept. 1833, Ferdinand VII. expired, and his 
daughter Isabella was proclaimed queen; her mother, the 
queen-dowager, being declared regent. By her prudent 
policy, the cortes was assembled, the liberties of the people 
acknowledged, and the rights of the young queen in a great 
degree, identified with the cause of constitutional freedom. 
Insurrections excited by Don Carlos and the priests, for some 
time threatened Spain with the devastations of civil war; but 
the queen-regent continuing firm, there can be little doubt of 
the success of the party on whom she leans for support. The 
Spanish crown formerly possessed a great portion of America, 
hut these colonies have declared their independence in the 


southern and northern continent; Louisiana and the Flo- 
ridas have been ceded to the United States. In the West 
Indies the sovereignty of Cuba, the largest island in that 
quarter, is retained ; in the South Seas also oyer many rich 
islands, particularly the Philippines; and in Africa, at 
Ceuta, Oran, &c. Madrid, the capital, contains 297,000 
inhabitants; Ion. 35. 4. W. lat. 40. 25. N. The heir to the 
crown of Spain always bears the title of Prince of Asturias. 

SPA LDING, a neat town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Tuesday. It is seated on the Welland, and from the canals 
in tlie streets, it resembles a Dutch town. Much hemp and 
flax is grown in the neighbourhood ; and it has a good eany- 
ing trade in corn and coals. It is 20 miles N. by E. of Pe¬ 
terborough, and 97 N. of London. Population (1500. 

SPA LT, or SPELT, s. a white, scaly, shining stone, fre¬ 
quently used to promote the fusion of metals. 

SPAN, s. [span, Sax. and Belg. spanna, Ital.] the space 
measured from the end of the thumb to that ol the middle 
linger extended ; nine inches. Any short duration. 

To SPAN, v. a. to measure by the hand extended. 

SPAN preterit of Spin. 

SPANG, s. [spamjr, Belg.] a cluster of shining bodies. 
SPA'NGI.E, s. [spamjr, a buckle, a locket, Tout.] a small 
thin plate or boss of shining metal. 

To SPA'NGI.E, a. to besprinkle with spangles. 

SPANIEL, s. [ cspagneul, Er.] a clog used to sport in the 
field or in water, remarkable for its sagacity and traetahh iu sa. 
figuratively, a mean servile person. 

SPANISH FLIES, s. See Canhiauidfs. 

SPAN, NEW. See Spick and Span. 

SPA'NNEH, s. the lock of a fusee or carabine. 

SPAR, s. in Natural History, a class of fossils, not inflam¬ 
mable, nor soluble in water; when pure, pellucid and colour¬ 
less, emulating the appearance of crystal; composed of plane 
and equable plates, not flexible nor elastic; not giving fire 
with steel; readily calcining in a small fire, and fermenting 
violently with acids, and wholly soluble in them. A small 
beam, or bar of a gate. 

To SPAR, v. a. [sparran, Sax.] to shut close or bar. Neii- 
terly, to fight so as to ward oil’ blows. 

SPA'RABLF.S s. [from spnrran, to fasten, Sax.] small 
nails. 

To SPARE, v. a. [sparian, Sax. spacer n, Belg.] to use* in a 
frugal manner so as to avoid waste and profusion. To save 
from any particular use. To do without. To omit; to for¬ 
bear. To remit a degree of punishment; to shew mercy. To 
grant or allow. To forbear to impose on. Neuterly, to live 
frugally. To forbear. To forgive. 

SPARE, a. scanty. Supcifluous. Thin of flesh. 
SPA'REltlBS, s. ribs cut away from the body, tind hav ; ng 
on them spare or little flesh; as a sparcrib of pork. 

SPAIIGEFA'CTION, s. [from spanjo, Lat.] the act of 
sprinkling. 

SPARING a, scarce. Parsimonious; not liberal. 
SPARINGLY, ad. not abundantly; frugally; parsimo¬ 
niously; cautiously; tenderly; not frequently. 

SPARK, s. [spearc, Sax. sparkc, Belg.] a small particle of 
fire, or shining substance. A lively, showy, and gay person ; 
a lover. 

SPA'RKISH, a. airy; showy; fine. A low word. 

SPA RKLE, s. a small particle of fire. A particle of light 
emitted Irom a shining or luminous body. 

To SPARKLE, i>. n. to emit sparks of light or fire. 
To issue in sparks. To shine or glitter. To emit small bubbles 
SPARROW, s. [sj>eara. Sax.] the name of a genus of 
birds. The house sparrow is very common in this country. 
There arc also the hedge sparrow and the reed sparrow. 
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SPA'RROWIIAWK, s. a small kind of hawk. 

SPASM, s. [aitaopa, Gr. spasmc, Fr.] a convulsive or in¬ 
voluntary contraction of any part. 

SPASMO'DIC, a. [spasmodique l Fr.] convulsive. 

SPAT, preter. of Spit. 

SPAT, s. the spawn of shell-fish. 

To SPA'TIATE, v. n. [spatior, Lat.] to rove ; to range. 

To SPATTER, v. a. [ spattan , Sax.J to besprinkle with dirt, 
or any thing offensive. To defame. Neuterly, to make a 
noise in spitting; to sputter. 

SPA'TTERDASHES, s. coverings for the legs to keep out 
wet, and buttoned at the sides, now called yaiters. 

SPATULA, s. [spathula, I.at.] an instrument used by apo¬ 
thecaries in spreading plaisters and stirring medicines. A 
spattle or slice. 

SPA'VIN, s. [spavano, Ital.] a bony excrescence growing on 
the inside of a horse’s hough, not far from the elbow. 

SPAW, or SPA, s. [from Spa, in Germany, a place famous 
for mineral waters] a spring of mineral water. 

To SPAWL, v. n. [spcetlian, Sax.] to spit. 

§PAWL, s. [spall, Sax.] spittle. 

SPAWN, s. [spate, or sjtcnne, Belg.] the eggs of fish or 
frogs. Used in contempt for any offspring. 

To SPAWN, v. a. to produce as fishes do their eggs. To 
bring forth. Neuterly, to issue like eggs from fish. Used in 
contempt, to issue ; to proceed. 

To SPAY, v. a. [spado, Lat.] to castrate, to render a female 
beast unfit for procreation. 

To SPEAK, v. n. [preterit spake, or spoke, part. pass. 
spoken ; sp<rcait, Sax.] to utter or express one’s thoughts by 
articulate sounds or words. To defend or accuse, used with 
J'or or ayainst. To harangue. To give sound, applied to wind 
ii.strumcuts. Followed by with, to address, or converse with. 
Actively, to utter by the voice ; to pronounce. To proclaim 
or celebrate. To address or accost. 

SPE AKER, s. one who speaks. Speaker of the House of 
Commons, is a member chosen by the house, and approved by 
the king; and who is, as it were, the common mouth of the 
rest. Speaker of the House of Peers, is usually the Lord 
< huncellor, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal. 

SPEAR, s. [spearn. Sax. and llelg.] a lance; a long weapon 
armed with a sharp point of metal, and used in thrusting or 
lancing. A lance with prongs to kill fish. 

SPEARMINT, *. a species of mint. 

SPE'AltWORT, s. a species of crowfoot. There are two 
kinds, the less and the greater. 

SPECIAL, s. [special, Fr. spccialis, Lat.] noting a sort or 
species. Particular; peculiar. Extraordinary; uncommon, 
designed for a particular purpose. Chief in excellence. In 
Law, it denotes that matter in evidence which is alleged spe¬ 
cially, or doc* not come into the general issue. 

SPECIALITY, or SPECIALTY, s. [spfeialite, Fr.] particu¬ 
larity. In Law, a bond, bill, or other deed or instrument, exe¬ 
cuted under the hand and seal of the parties thereto. 

SPE'CIES, s. [Lat.] a sort; a subdivision of a general term 
called a genus ; common nature, or idea, agreeing to several 
individual beings; a class or single order of beings; thus, horse 
agrees to Bucephalus, Eclipse, or Old Dobbin. Au idea. Money 
or coin. Simples in a compound medicine. 

SPECI'FIC, or SPECI'FICAL, a. [spiei/ique, Fr.] in Philo¬ 
sophy, is that which is peculiar to any thing, and distinguishes 
it from all others. In Medicine, applied to a remedy whose 
virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to some certain disease, 
is adequate thereto, and exerts its whole force immediately 
thereon. Specific Gravity is that by which one body is heavier 
man another of the same dimensions, and is always as the 
quantity of matter under that dimension. 


SPECI'FICALLY, ad. in such a manner as to constitute a 
species; according to the nature of the species. 

fo SPECI FICATE, v. a. to distinguish by the properties 
which make a thing to be of a particular species, or adapted 
to a particular purpose. 

SPECIFICA TION, s. [sjnvification, Fr.] distinct notation ; 
determination by a peculiar mark. Particular mention. 

To SPECIFY, v. a. [specifier, Fr.] to mention ; to distin¬ 
guish by some particular mark or difference. 

SPECIMEN, s. [Lat,] a sample; pattern; model; trial. 

SPECIOUS, a. [spcciosus, Lat.] sliewy, or pleasing to the 
view. Plausible, though not strictly right. 

SPECK, s. [spece.ti. Sax.] a stain, spot, or discoloration. 

To SPECK, c. a. to spot; to stain; to blot. 

SPECKLE, s. a little spot; a small speck. 

To SPECKLE, v. a. to mark with small spots. 

SPECTACLE, *. [spectaculum, Lat.] any thing that attracts 
the sight by being remarkable ; a show; a gazing-stock; au 
object of sight, in the plural, glasses worn to assist the sight, 
said to have been invented about the year 1 GOO. 

SPECTATOR, s. [spectator, Lat.] a looker on ; a beholder. 

SPECTRE, s. f spectre., Fr. spectrum, Lat.] an apparition ; 
phantom; ghost, vision. 

SPK'CTRUM, s. [I.at.] an image; a visible form. 

SPF/CULAll, a. [specularis, I.at.] having the qualities of a 
mirror or looking-glass. Assisting sight. 

To SPECULATE, v. n. [spender. Fr. specular, Lat.] to me¬ 
ditate; to contemplate. Actively, to consider attentively. 'Id 
revolve or contrive in the mind. 

•SPECULATION, s. [speculation, l’r.] the act of contem¬ 
plating any thing in the mind. A train of thoughts foiuicd m 
the mind. A scheme formed only in the mind, not reduced to 
practice. Contemplation; meditation. 

SPECULATIN'!', s. one fond of speculation. 

SPECULATIVE, it. [sjnculatif, Fr.] contemplative. Tlno- 
retical; ideal; not practical; notional. 

SPECULATOR, s. one who forms theories ; an obsi iui. 

SPECULUM, s. [Lut.] a looking-glass, a mirror. 

SPED, part. pass, of Spent). 

SPEECH, s. [spire. Sax.] the power of expressing our 
thoughts or ideas by audible words. Words, or language. 

NPEK'Clll.ESS, a. mute; dumb. 

To SPEED, r. n. (prcL and part. pass, sped and spndid: 

sparihii, llelg.] to make haste; to move <|uii k or fast. To 
succeed. To grow rich, from s pet! init, Sax. To (arc well or 
ill. Actively, to dispatch or finish in haste. To hasten. 'In 
promote, quicken, or assist. To make prosperous. 

SPEED, s. [sjioeil, Belg.] quiekness. Haste; celerity ; dis¬ 
patch. The course or pace of a horse. Suco ss. 

SPEEDILY, ad. with lias'c ; quickly. 

KPEE’DWKLL, s. a plant; the veronica of I.inmvus. 

SPEEDY, a. quick ; nimble; swift. 

SPELL, s. [sprl, a word, Sax.] a charm, consisting of some 
peculiar words of occult power. A turn of work. A talc. 

To SPELL, v. a. [preterit and part. pass, spelled, or spilt ; 
spellen. Sax.] to write with proper letters. To read by naming 
the several letters of which a word is composed, and sound¬ 
ing every syllable separately. To charm. Neuterly, to 
form words of letters. To read. To pronounce the syllables 
of a word separately, by naming the letters which compose 
them. 

SPELTER, s. the same as Zinc ; which sec. 

To SPEND, v. a. [spcndati, Sax. spend ere, ltal.] to consume 
or lav out. To squander. To expend; to bestow as expense. 
To waste, wear out, or exhaus*. To pass; to employ. To 
fatigue. Neuterly, to make expense. To he lost or vast id 
To he employed in any use. 

10 C 
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SPENDTHRIFT, s. one that is profuse m his expenses; a 
lavisher; a prodigal; a waster. 

SPERM, s. [spermtt, I.at. sperme, I'r.] the. seed. 
SPERMACETI, s. [Eat.] an oily substance extracted from 
the brains of a particular species of whale. 

SPERMATIC, or SPERMATICAL, a. [spcrmatiijuc, Fr.] 
relating to the seed. Seminal. 

SPERMATOCELE, S. [<mpp and o/\ ? , Gr.] in Surgery, 
it IliptUre caused by a distention ol the seminal vessels, w icre- 

bv t\te semen falls into the scrotum. fl 

' SPERMO'LOOIST, s. [/r-qqioXuyoc, Or.] one who £• 

*•» *•’,«-* SJTTJir ~ 

tivelv, to eieet or cast, Uittti. ixemvi >, v ,. 

To StttY.YCVAATF., v. u. to aftec.t wvttv a S an^ene. Nut 
terly, to mortify. 

SPHA'Chl.VS. x. [<r<p;,kf\or. Or.] a gangrene. 

snu-.m:, s. //■>. sp/urnt, l.at.] II globe ; a solid confamcil 
until y one imi/ltrni rortul surface. such us would be formed by 
a revolution of ;t eirvlo about u diameter thereof, tin tut axis. 
/// .Is/rotuvnr, ft is that concave rub or expanse tthicb vests 
ourg/obe, ant/in which the heaven/rbotlies a/tpear to !>c fixed, 
antiut an etjnal distanee from the eye. .In orbit or eirenit of 
motion ur action. Pvorinee ; (lie extent or compass of a per- mi 
son's knowledge. To 

SPHERIC, or SPHERICAL, a. round ; globular; orbicu- tio 
lar. Relating to the orbs of the planets; planetary. on 

SPHERICS, x. that part of Geometry which treats of the me 
position and mensuration of arches and circles, described on 
the surfaces of a sphere. pi: 

SPHEROID, s. \rTij ,iuiiii ar.d (TiV, Gr.] a solid approaching am 
to the figure of a sphere, but oblate. 

SPHEROIDAL, SPHEROI DICAL, a. having the form of 
a spheroid. is 

•SPUE'RULE, x. [splnrridtt, Lat.] a small globe. A 

SPHINX, s. \ nijnyi, Gr.] a fabulous inouster among the sli 
ancients, and now mostly used as an ornament In gardens, 
terraces, Ac. It is represented with the bead and breasts of 
a woman, the wings of a bird, the claws of a lion, and the 
rest of the body like a dog or lion. of 

SPICE, x. [espiem, IT. | a vegetable that is fragrant to the 
smell, and pungent or hot to the taste, used in seasoning or 
sauces. A small quantity ; a sample ; a specimen. wil 

To SPICK, i>. n. to season with spices. 

NPI'CERY, s. commodity of spices ; repository of spices. am 
SPI'CKWORT, s. the sweet-smelling Hag, or calamus, found Jc 
in rivulets and marshes. sui 


a SPIKE, *. [spicn, Lat.] an ear of corn. A long nail; n 
piece of iron, or wood, sharpened at the top, mid rcscmbliii..- 
an ear of corn. In llotany, a composition of (lowers pin,.,.,] 
nr alternately on each side ol a common simple Iruitstalk, and 
not standing upon little fruitstalks ; us in the agrimony, g ri . at 
•.] mullein, Ac. A small species of lavender. 

To SPIKE, r. «. to fasten with long nails ; to set with 
V, spikes. In the Military, to drive a spike into the touch-hole 
‘.I of a cannon, and thereby to render it useless. 

SPI KENARD, S. [spied »wn/i,Lat.] a sweet-smelling p| ;iuu 
, rs The English species is called the great Heal nine. 

■ SITKF.STAI.K, s. a long rough receptacle, upon which t!„. 
or (lowers composing the spike are pi i‘‘ed. 

SPII.I., x. [spijlrti, Brig.] a small slnrer ot wood, or tLm 
bar of iron. A small quantity of money. 

‘ To SPILL, v. a. \spillun. Sax. spillen, Helg. spill,,, K|,‘ 
shed or scatter. To destroy or damage; to coirupt. T'o 
throw away. To pour on the ground. Netiletly, tol.el.m,li. 
To he sheI. or lost by being shed. 
f, y Sff ISttr, a ton'll in l.uicelnshtre, with a market on M,,„. 
,•„/ tin v. Il is sealed mi the side of a hill, -S utiles P. of Lin,■•■h,. 
s ’ ami liltS. by K of London. Population liiSl. 

To SP/S, r. a. /prefer, spaa or spun, purl, spaa: spinmtu. 
Sax. spin mu, llc/g.J to form yum into t/nvur/s by dim, my n 
out and twisting it. figuratively, to protract or draw out. 

To draw out into a tedious length. To put into a turning mo¬ 
tion. Neuterly, to exercise the art. of spinning. To stream 
out in a small thread or current, from sjtimjare, Ital. To 
move round like a spindle. 

SPI NACH, or SPl’NAGE, x. [spiiiaeliiu, I,at.] a well known 
plant, cultivated for the table, and esteemed laxative, diuretic, 
and cooling. 

SPI’NAL, a. [spinalis, Lat.] belonging to the bark-hone. 

SPI NDLE, s. \spindl, or spindrl, Sax.] the pin by which flax 
is formed or twisted into a thread, and on which il is wound. 

A long slender stalk. Any tiling slender, in contempt. A 
shrub, called also gatteridgo-tree. 

SPINE, x. [spina, I.at.] the back-bone. 

SPI NEL, x. a kind of mineral. 

SPI NET, x. [fspindle, Fr.] a musical instrument with keys, 
of the same nature as a harpsichord, but smaller. 

SPINl'FKROUS, a. [spina and fern, Lat.] bearing tlmrns. 

SPI'NNER, x. one skilled in spinning. A garden spider 
with long jointed legs. 

SPINO'NISM, x. the doctrine of Spinoza, or Atheism 
and Pantheism proposed after bis manner, who was born a 
Jew at Amsterdam. The chief articles in hi< system arc 
such as these: That there is but one substance in nature. 


SPICK AND SPAN, a. [a proverbial expression, which 
seems borrowed from spiccata de la spam,a, Ital. i. e. snatch¬ 
ed from the hand. Johnson says span new is used by Chau¬ 
cer. ami comes from spannan, Sax. to stretch. Span new, lie. 
adds, is therefore originally used of cloth new stretched or 
dressed at the clothiers, anil spic and span, newly extended 
on the spikes or tenters; and that it is but a low expression] 
quite new ; just made ; never used before. 

SPICO'SITY, x. [from spica, Lat.] the quality of being 
spiked like cars of corn ; fulness of cars. 

SPICY, a. producing spice; aromatic. 

SPl'DER, x. an animal whose eyes are placed in dusters on 
the back part of its thorax, who spins a web, and preys on 
dies. 

SPl'GNEL, or SPI'CKNEL, s. an umbelliferous plant. The 
herb maldmony, or bearwort. There are two British species; 
viz. the mountain and common spignel. 

SPI'GOT, x. [spijelter, Belg.] the pin or peg which is fixed 
into a faucet, for giving vent to litiuor. 


and that this only substance is endued with an infinite va¬ 
riety of attributes, amongst which arc extension and cogita¬ 
tion : that all the bodies in the universe are modifications 
of this substance, considered as extended; and that all the 
souls of men are modifications of the same substance, con¬ 
sidered as cogitative : that God is a necessary and infinitely 
perfect Being, and is the cause of all things that exist, but 
not a different Being from them : that there is but one Be¬ 
ing and one Nature, and that this nature produces within 
itself, by an immanent act, all those which we call creatures; 
and that this Being is at the same time both agent and pa¬ 
tient, efficient cause and subject, but that he produces no¬ 
thing but modifications of himself.—Thus is the Deity made 
the sole agent as well as patient in all evil, both physical 
and moral; a doctrine fraught with more impieties than 
all the heathen poets have published concerning their Jupiter, 
Venus, Arc. 

SPINO'SITY, f. [spinosvs, Lat.] crabbedness; thorny or 
briery perplexity. 
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SPINOUS, oi SPI'NY, a. thorny; full of thorns. 

SPI'NSTER, s. a woman who spins. In Law, a maid or 
virgin, or a young woman unmarried. 

SPI'RACLE, s. [.spiruculum, Lat.] a breathing hole or vent. 
A small aperture. 

SPl'ItAL, a. [spiral)’, Fr. from spira, I.at.] curved; wind¬ 
ing; circularly involved; formo,d like a screw. 

SPIRALLY, ad. in a spiral form. 

SPIKE, s. [spira, Lat. Ital. and Swed.] a curve line; a 
curl or twist; a wreath. A round pyramid; a steeple. The 
top or summit. Any thing growing more and more taper 
from the bottom to the top. 

SPIRE, a territory of Germany, in the circle of the Lower 
Rhine, 50 miles in length, and 30 where broadest, and di¬ 
vided into two parts by the llhine. It is a fertile country, 
and Spire is the capital, in Ion. 8. 29. lat. 49. 19. 

SPI RIT, s. [sprittts, Lat] breath; wind in motion. A 
substance wherein thinking, doubting, and a power of mov¬ 
ing itself, subsists. The soul. An apparition. An habitual 
disposition of mind. Genius; vigour of mind. The mind 
or imagination. An eager desire. That which gives vigour 
nml cheerfulness. Likeness or essential qualities. An in¬ 
flammable and intoxicating liquor, produced by distilla¬ 
tion. 

To NPl'RIT, v. a. to actuate, animate, or excite. To draw 
or entice, used with away. 

SPIRITED, a. lively; full of fire or vigour; vivacious; 
sprightly; animated. 

SPI'RITLKSS, a. dejected; wanting vigour or fire; de¬ 
pressed ; lifeless. 

SPI RITUAL, a. [spirifnrl, Fr.] belonging to spirit as 
distinguished from matter; immaterial, lielonging to this 
mind or understanding; mental; intellectual; refined. Re¬ 
lating only to heavenly things, opposed to temporal. Spiri¬ 
tual 1,'uurls, in Law, arc such as have jurisdiction in matri¬ 
monial causes, probate of wills, granting administrations; 
as, also, in regard to tithes, and in eases of defoliation, &e. 

SPIRlTUA'l.lTY, s. incorporeity; intellectual nature; that 
which belongs to any one as an ecclesiastic. 

To SPITUTUALIZE, r. a. f spirititalisrr , Fr.] to allegorize, 
or convert the common objects of sense into subjects of pious 
meditations and spiritual allusions. 

SPIRITUALLY, ad. without corporeal grossness; with 
attention to things purely intellectual. 

SPIRITUOUS, a. refined; defecated; approaching to 
spirit. Fierce; ardent; fine. Lively; gay; airv. 

To SPIRT, v. 71. to spring out. by intervals; to spring out 
in a suddi n stream. Actively, to throw out in a jet. 

SPI'R.Y, a. pyramidal. Wreathed; curled; spiral. 

SPI'SSITUDE, s. [spissitudo, Lat.] grossness; thickness. 

SPIT, s. [spit, Belg.] a long piece of iron on which meat 
is roasted. A depth of earth which may be pierced at once 
by a spade. In low discourse, a sword. 

To SPIT, v. a. [prefer, spat, part. pass, spit, or spitted, 
from the noun] to put on a spit, or to pierce with a spit. 
Ncuterly, to sling or eject spittle from the mouth, from spat an. 
Sax. spy tier, Dan. 

SPI'i’AL, or SPITTLE, s. [corrupted from hospital ] an 
hospital or charitable foundation. 

SPITE, s. [spijt, Bidg.] malice; rancour; malignity; 
hate, malevolence; ill-will; an habitual desire and endea¬ 
vour to do ill to another. Spite of, or in spilt: of, notwith¬ 
standing; in defiance of. 

To SPITE, v. a. to thwart malignantly; to vex; to treat 
maliciously; to mischief. To enrage or fill with spite. 

SPITHEAD, a spacious road for shipping, between 


Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, where the royal navv 
commonly rendezvous in time of war. 

SPITEFUL, a. malicious; malignant. 

SPITEFULLY, ad. maliciously; malignantly. 
SPl'TEFULNESS, s. malice; malignity. 

SPUTTER, s. one who puts meat on the spit. One who 
spits with his mouth. A young deer. 

SPITTLE, s. [spatI, Sax.J the moisture of the mouth. 
An hospital; corrupted from spital. 

SPITSBE'RGEiV, or East Greenland, the most northern 
country in Europe, consisting of a group of islands, situated 
between Greenland to the W. and Nova-Zembla to the E. 
The coast is beset with craggy mountains, and in the months 
of June, July, and August, the sun never sets; for the rest 
of the year it is hardly seen at all. In the valleys are large 
white bears, white foxes, and some curious birds and plants. 
The inland parts are uninhabited, and the coasts are only 
frequented for the purpose of catching whales. Lat. 7(i. P.. 
to 80. 30. N. Ion. 9. to 22. E. 

SPLANCHNO'LOGY, splank-no-logy, s. [inrAuyxya and 
Xiiyoc, Gr.] a treatise or description of the bowels. 

To SPLASH, or PLASH, v. a. [jjlaska, Swed.] to daub 
with mud or dirt in great quantities. 

NPLA'YFOOT, a. having the foot turned outwards. 
SPLEEN, s. [ splen. Lat.] the mill; a soft spongy viscu-, 
situated in the left, bypochoiidriiini, above the kidney; sup¬ 
posed to be the seat of aimer and melancholy. Ill-humour. 
A fit of anger. Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. 
Spite. 

SPLEENFUL, a. angry; peevish; fretful; nielaiuholy. 
SPl.EK'NWORT, s. a kind of fern ; the iniltwaste. 
SPLE'NDENT, a. [spit miens, Lat.] shining; glossy; hav¬ 
ing lustre; eminently conspicuous. 

SPLENDID, a. [splrndidns, Lat.) bright; shining; shewv ; 
pompous; magnificent; sumptuous; splendid; glossy. 

SPLENDOUR, x. [splendor, Lat. spit nth nr, Fr.] lustre; 
the quality or power of shilling. Magnificence ; pomp. 

SPLENETIC, a. [splt iitiit/ite, Fr.] troubled with the spleen. 
Peevish; fretful; hypochondriac. 

To SPLICE, 7’. a. [splissrn, Belg.] to join tile two ends of a 
rope together without a knot, 

SPI.TNTER, or SPLINT, s. among Farriers, a rations, in¬ 
sensible excrescence, breeding on the shank-bone of horses. 

SPLTNTER, or SPLINT, s. \splinler, Belg.] a fragmeir 
of any thing broken with violence; a thin piece of wood. 

To SPLIT, r. a. [pret. and p o t. pa-.-, split : sphtttn, lielg. j 
to divide h iigtliwise ; to rue; to ch-.nc. To part in two. 
To dash or break against a rock. To break into discord; 
to quarrel. Ncuterly, to crack or burst asunder. To burst 
with laughter. To be broken against rocks. 

SPLUTTER, s. bustle; tumult. A low word. 

To SPOIL, v. a. [spo/io, I.at.] to rob or take away by force 
To plunder. To corrupt or render useless. Ncuterly, to be 
guilty of plundering; to grow corrupt or useless. 

SPOIL, s. [sp’olittm, Lat.] any tiling taken bv violence: 
pliindci , pillage; booty. Robbery; waste. Corruption; 
cause of corruption. The cast-off skin of a serpent. 

SPOKE, s. [spafa. S ix. spriche. Tent.] the bar of a wIum 1 
uniting the nave to the felly. The spar of a ladder. In 
Botany, the fruitstalk of flowers collected into nmilles. 

SPOKE,, prefer, of Speak. 

SPO'KEN, part. pass, of Speak. 

SPO KESMAN, s. one who speaks for another. 

To SPO'I.IATE. v.a. [spu/io, Lat.] to rob; to plunder 
SPOLIATION, s, [spoliation, Fr. spoltalio, Lat.] the act of 
robbery or privation. 
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SPONDEE, s. [spondee, Fr. spondteus, Lat.] a foot of two 
lonu syllables, as in umbras, Lat. or pt A\<3, Gr. 

SPO’NDYLE, s. [<r»roi'fu\«c, Gr.] a joint of the spine. 

SPONGE, s. [spongia, Lat.] a soft porous substance re¬ 
markable for sucking up water. Pyrotechnical sponges are 
made of the large fungous excrescences growing on old oaks, 
ashes, firs, &c. which being boiled in common water, then 
dried and well beaten, are put into a strong ley prepared 
with saltpetre, and again dried in an oven. These make the 
black match or tinder brought from Germany, used to receive 
and sustain the fire struck from Hint and steel. 

To SPONGE, v. n. to suck up as a sponge. To gain by 
mean arts. Actively, to wot cloth with a sponge. To scout 
great guns when discharged, before they are charged anew. 

SPO NGER, s. one that meanly depends upon others for 
subsistence; a parasite. 

SPONGINESS, s. fulness of cavities, like a sponge. 

SPONGY, a. soft, resembling a sponge. 

SPO'NSAL, a. [sponsnlis, Lat.] relating to marriage; hy¬ 
meneal ; connubial; nuptial; matrimonial; bridal. 

NPO'NSION, t. [sponsio, Lat.] the act of becoming surety 
for another. 

SPO NSOR, s. [Lat.] one who makes a promise or gives 
security for another. A surety. 

SPONTANEITY, or SPONTANEOUSNESS, s. [spon- 
laneite, Fr.] the quality of doing or acting free from any 
impulse or necessity; voluntariness. 

SPONTANEOUS, a. [from sponte, Lat.] acting of itself 
without compulsion or restraint; voluntary. 

SPONTANEOUSLY, ad. voluntarily; of its own accord. 

SPOOL, s. [spohl, Ilelg. spate. Tent.] a small piece of cane 
or reed, with a knot at each end, to wind yarn upon; a quill. 

SPOON, s. [sjiarn, Belg. spone, Dan. sponn, Isl.] anjnstru- 
ment, concave at one end, ar.d having a handle, used in taking 
up and eating liquids. 

SPOO NBILL, s. a bird, called also Shoveller. 

SPOO'NFUI,, s. as much as a spoon will contain. 

SPOO'NMEAT, s. liquid food, eaten with a spoon. 

SPOO'NNVORT, s, scurvygrass. 

SPORA'DIC Diskasf.s, s. [vn-opufieuc, Gr.] among Phy¬ 
sicians, such as seize? particular persons at any time or season, 
and in any place; in which sense they are distinguished from 
epidemical and endemic diseases. 

SPORT, s. [spot!, Isl.] play; game; diversion; frolic. 
A mock; mockery. Field diversions, as fowling, hunting. 

To SPORT, v. a. to play; to divert. To represent in 
play. Neuterly, to play; to frolic; to wanton. To trifle. 

SPO'RTFUI,, SPO'RTIVE, a. merry; frolic; wanton. 

SPO'RTSMAN, s. one who delights in field divcisions. 

SPOT, s. [spottr, Flcm. spcllc, Dan.] a blot; a stain either 
on the skin or other substance; blemish. Disgrace; re¬ 
proach. A small extent of ground. Any paiticular place. 
Upon the spot, implies immediately, or without changing 
place. 

To SPOT, v. a. to stain ; to maculate ; to blot. To work 
so as to resemble spots. To corrupt, disgrace, or taint. 

SPOTLESS, a. free from spots or vice. Pure; untainted. 

SPOTTY, a. full of spots. “Spotty globe.” Milt. 

SPOU'SAL, a. nuptial; matrimonial; conjugal; bridal. 

SPOU SAL, s. [ rspousaillrs, Fr.] marriage; nuptials. 

SPOUSE,*, [espouse, Fr. sponsns or sponsa, Lat.] one joined 
to another in marriage; a husband or wife. 

SPOUT, s. [spuyt, Belg.] a pipe or mouth of a vessel out 
of which any thing is poured. Watcr-spout is a mass of 
water collected between a cloud and the surface of the sea, in 
the shape of a pillar or spout of water; very dangerous to 


ships, unless it can be dispersed or broken by the shot of 
great guns. 

To SPOUT, v. n. [spouten, Belg.] to spring out in a sud¬ 
den stream; to issue as from a spout. Actively, to throw out 
water in a stream or jet; to pour with violence, or in a col¬ 
lected body, as from a spout. To mouth, or pour out words 
with affected grandeur, as a stage-player. 

To SPRAIN, t>. a. [corrupted from strain ] to stretch the 
ligaments of a joint so as to render the use of it painful. 

SPRAIN, s. a violent contortion or extention of the liga¬ 
ments of a joint, without dislocation. 

SPRANG, preterit of Spring. 

SPRAT s. [sprot, Belg.] a small sea-fish. 

To SPRAWL, v. n. [spradle, Dan. spartelen, Belg.] (o 
struggle as in the convulsions of death. To tumble about or 
creep with odd contortions of the limbs. 

SPRAY, s. the extremity of a branch. See Sprout. The 
foam of the sea, commonly written spry. 

To SPREAD, t>. a. [spradan, Sax. spreyden, Belg.] to 
extend, to stretch, to expand, or make a thing take up a 
large space; to cover or smear over; to publish or divulge, 
followed by abroad; to disseminate; to divulge; to diffuse. 
Neuterly, to extend or expand itself. 

SPREADER, s. he that spreads; a publisher. 

SPRIG, s. [ysbrig, Brit.] a small branch; a spray; a twig. 
A brad, or nail without a head. Sprig crystal, or rock crystal, 
(a term used by lapidaries) is found in perpendicular fissures, 
in form of an hcxangular column, adhering at one end to the 
stone, and near the other lessening gradually, till it termi¬ 
nates in a point. 

SPRIGHT, s. [anciently written sprctc, or spry/e, and as 
it is a contraction of spirit, should be spelt sprite ] a spectre, 
ghost, apparition, shade, soul, spirit; incorporeal agent. 

SPRI'GHTFUL, ad. lively; brisk; gay; vigorous. 

SPRI'GHTLINESS, s. liveliness ; vivacity ; gaiety. 

SPIU'GHTLY, n. full of spirit; gay; brisk; lively. 

To SPRING, v. n. [preter. sprang or sprung, part. | a~ 
sprung; spriugan, Sax. springen, Belg.] to arise or grow 
out of the ground, followed by up; to proceed from ances¬ 
tors ; to issue or proceed, as from seed ; to issue forth ; to 
appear; to leap or bound; to force one’s way; to fly with 
elastic force; to proceed as from a ground, cause, or rea¬ 
son ; to rise from a covert; to issue from a fountain 01 
source; to shoot or move with speed. Actively, to stait 
or rouse game. To discharge, applied to a mine. To con¬ 
trive as a sadden expedient. To make by starting a 
plank. 

SPRING, s. one of the four seasons, immediately suc¬ 
ceeding winter, in which vegetables grow. A piece of tem¬ 
pered steel; useful in machines to put them in motion. Any 
elastic force. Any active power. A leap. A fountain or 
source whence waters issue. A rise; beginning. A gin; 
a noose, which being fastened to an elastic wire, catches 
anv thing. 

SPRINGE, s. a noose; a noose which catches by a spring 
or jerk; a gin, or trap. 

SPRI NGINESS, s. the quality of bodies returning to their 
former shape or dimensions, which they had lost by violence 
or compression; elasticity. 

SPRI NGING OF A MAST, s. in Sea language, is when 
it cracks, but is not quite broken in any part of it. 

SPRINGTIDE, s. an high tide, or tide about the new and 
full moon, which flows highest, ebbs lowest, and runs swiftest. 

To SPRI'NKLE, v. a. [sprinckelcn, Belg.] to scatter in 
drops or small masses; to wet by sprinkling; to besprinkle. 
Neuterly, to let fall or scatter in drops. 
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SPRI'NKLING, s. the act of throwing water upon any 
thing in drops. A small quantity scattered. 

To SPRIT, v. a. to throw out; to eject with force. Nou- 
terly, to shoot; to germinate ; to sprout. 

SPRIT, s. [sprote. Sax.] a shoot; a sprout. A pole, 
whence boltsprit, or bowsprit, from spreot, Sax. 

SPRITE, s. an incorporeal agent. Sec Spright. 

SPRJTSAIL, s. the sail which belongs to the boltsprit 
mast. 

To SPROUT, v. ». [spruyten, Belg. sprytnn. Sax.] to grow 
or shoot; to germinate; to spring; to shoot into ramifications. 

SPROUT, s. a shoot of a vegetable. In the plural, young 
coleworts. 

SPRUCE, s. a kind of fir, of which there arc two sorts, the 
white and black. Sprucebecr, beer tinctured with the branches 
of fir. Sprucelcather, a corruption for Prussian leather. 

SPRUCE, a. nice, trim, neat without elegance. 

To SPRUCE, v. it. to dress with affected neatness. 

SPRU'CENESS, s. neatness in dress without elegance. 

SPRUNG, preter. and part. pass, of Spring. 

SPRU NT, s. any thing that is short, and will not easily 
bend. A leap, or spring in leaping. 

SPUD, s. a short knife. A kind of hoc. 

To SPUME, v. n. [spuino, Lnt.] to froth or foam. 

SPUME, s. [spuma, Lat.] froth ; foam ; scum of melted 
gold or silver. 

SPU'MOUS, SPU'MY, a. [spumcncs, I.at.] frothy; foamy. 

SPUN, preterit, and part. pass, of Spin. 

SPUNGE, s. See Sponge. 

SPU'NGING HOUSE, s. a house or place that bailiffs take 
* persons to after an arrest, where they are kept till they agree 
with the creditor, or are removed to a closer confinement. 

SPUNK, or SPONK, s. rotten wood; touchwood. 

SPUR, s. [spur, Sax. sport', Dan. Isl. and Belg.j a sharp- 
pointed instrument worn iiv a rider on his heel, whereby he 
prickS his horse to quicken his pace. The sharp points grow¬ 
ing oh the legs of a fowl. Figuratively, an incitement, insti¬ 
gation, or any tiling that quickens. A weapon for a fighting 
cock. A snag, or any thing standing out. 

To SPUR, r. a. to prick or quicken by a spur. To insti¬ 
gate ; to excite, hasten, incite, compel, or push forward. 

SPURGE, s. in Botany, the euphorbia of Linnaeus. There 
are twelve species. Spiircjelanref, the mezerron. 

SPU'RIOUS, a. [spuritis, i.at.l counterfeit; not genuine or 
authentic. Illegitimate, or not lawfully begotten. 

SPURIOUSNEsS, s. the quality of being false, counter¬ 
feit, or adulterated. 

To SPURN, v. a. [sporncui, Sax.] to kick, drive, or strike 
with the foot; to reject with contempt or scorn. 

SPURN, s. a kick ; insolent and contemptuous treatment. 

SPU'llREY, s. the spcrgula of Linnaeus. There are three 
British species, viz. the corn and small spurrey, and English 
marsh saxifrage. 

SPU'RRIKR, s. one who makes spurs. 

To SPURT, v. a. to fly out with a quick stream. 

SPUTA'TION, s. [sputum, Lat.] the act of spitting. 

To SPUTTER, v. n. [spvto, Lat.] to emit or cast out 
moisture by small Hying drops; to speak in a burry and indis¬ 
tinctly ; to fly out in small particles with some noise ; to throw 
out spittle by hasty speech. Actively, to throw out with noise 
and hesitation. 

SPY, s. [sptV, Belg.] one set to watch the conduct or mo¬ 
tions of another; one sent to gain intelligence of what passes 
in an enemy’s army or camp. 

To SPY, v. a. to discover at a distance by the eye; 1o dis¬ 
cover by nice examination, or artifice. Neutcrly, to look into 
or examine nicely. 


SQUAB, a. unfeathered. Fat, thick, and stout; awk¬ 
wardly bulky. 

SQUAB, s. a kind of sofa or couch; a stuffed cushion. In 
Cookery, a chicken, &c. so young as scarcely fit to be eaten. 

To SQUAB, t\ n. to fall down plump or flat; to squelsh. 

SQUA'BBISH, a. thick; heavy; fleshy. 

To SQUA'BBLE, v. n. [kiabla, Swed.] to quarrel, wrangle, 
or fight. To debate peevishly. A low word. 

SQUA'BBLE, s. a low quarrel, or brawl. 

SQUA'BBLER, s. a quarrelsome fellow ; a brawler. 

SQUA'BPJE, s. a favourite pie in Devonshire, made of fat 
mutton, apples, and onions, laid in alternate layeis, and highly 
seasoned. 

SQUADRON, s. [sr/H(tdronc, Ital.] in the Military Art, a 
body of horse, usually from one to two hundred. In the Navy, 
a division or small part of a fleet, commanded by a vice admi¬ 
ral or commodore. 

SQUALID, a. [syitalic!us, Lat.] foul; nasty; filthy. 

To SQUALL, v. n. [stjwatla, Swed.] to scream like a wo¬ 
man or child affrighted. 

SQUALL, s. a loud scream. A sudden gust or storm ot 
wind or rain ; from ritual, Arab, 

SQUALLY, a. windy; gusty. A sailor’s word. 

SQUA'LOR, x. [Lat.] nastiness; grossmss; coarseness. 

SQUA'MEOUS, or SQUA'MOUS.n. [squameus, Lat.] scaly ; 
having the resemblance of scales ; covered with scales. 

To SQUA'NDhll, v. a. [ verseliweiitlen , Tent.] to seattei 
lavishly; to throw away in idle prodigality; to spend pro 
fuscly. To scatter; to dissipate; to disperse. 

SQUA'NDKBER, s. a spendthrift; a waster; a prodigal. 

SQUARE, a. [ysyirur, Brit.J lulling four equal sides at right 
angles. Cornered; having angles of whatever content; as 
three-square, five-square, Ac, Parallel. Strong or well >< t. 
Exact, equal, honest. St/tiare dealing, honest, just, and i qu.d 
dealing. Sc/mire Root of any number, that which imdtiplii d 
by itself produces the square, as *2 is the square root ot 1, be¬ 
cause twice 2 is 4 ; and likewise 4 is the square root ot ll>, 
because 4 times 4 is lti. 

SQUARE, s. [c/nctilecc, Lat.] a figure having 4 equal sides 
and angles ; an area, or place of four sides surrounded with 
buildings; the instrument by which woikmcii term their 
angles; regularity, rule, justness of workmanship; level; 
equality; the content of an angl'e. In Astrology, the qiiurtile, 
or when two planets me !M) degTei s distant from each other. 
In Arithmetic, the product of a iminlur multiplied in itself. 

To SQUARE, v. a. to tinm with four 'ides and richt angles; 
to reduce to a square; to measure, adjust; n gutale,or shape. 
To accommodate or fit. In Astrology, to be in quintile aspect 
with. Nctiterly, to suit or agree with. 

To SQUAT,' v. n. [c/uciltcire, Ital.) to sit cowering, o' cliwe 
to the ground. 

SQUAT, a. close to the ground ; sitting on the ground 
with the legs doubled under the body. Short and thick. 

SQUAT, s. among Miners, is a small bed of ore levs va¬ 
luable than a vein or lode, as reaching only a little way. 

To SQUEAK, v. n. [sqirraka, Swed.] to set up a sudden 
dolorous cry; to cry out with pain ; to cry with a shrill acute 
tone; to discover any tiling through fear or pain. 

SQUEAK, s. a shrill quirk cry ; a cry ot pain. 

SQUE'AKER, s. .) person or instrument that makes a shrill 
or grating noise. A you.ig pig. 

To SQUEAL, or SQUALL, v. n. [squ-atht, Sued.] to cry 
with a shrill sharp noise ; to ci y with pain. Svnos. St/uruk 
seems a short sudden cry ; squeal, a cry continued. 

SQUEAMISH, a. [for t/uat tnn.li, of qualmish, from qualm] 
easily disgusted ; having the stoma'di easily turned ; nice; 
fastidious. Used ironically. 

10 D 
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KQUE’AMISIINESS, s. the quality of having a nice, deli¬ 
cate, and weak stomach. Fastidiousness. 

To SQUEEZE, v. a. [avisan, Sax.] to press hard, or crush 
between two substances ; to crush; to oppress, to harass by 
extortion. Noutorly, to pass or act by compression ; to force 
way thiough close bodies. 

SQUEEZE, s. the act of pressing hard; compression; 
pressure. 

SQUELCH, s. a heavy fall. A low word. 

SQUIB, s. [st:hiebe», to push forward, Teut.] a paper tube, 
or quill, filled with wild fire ; a sudden Hash. Any petty fel¬ 
low. A falsehood; a lampoon. 

SQUILL, s. the scilla of Linnaeus. There are three species ; 
the vernal star, autumnal star, and harebell hyacinth ; the 
last of which blossoms blue, and has been but lately introduced 
into this genus, under the name of scilla nuluns. A fish ; an 
insect. 

SQUl'NANCY, s. [squinancie, Fr. squinantia, Ital.] an in¬ 
flammation of the throat; the quinsy. 

SQUI'NANCY-WORT, s. a kiud of woodroof. The roots 
are used in Sweden to dye red. 

SQUINT, a. [squinte, Bclg.] looking with the eyes directed 
different ways ; looking obliquely, awry, suspiciously. 

To SQUINT, v. a. to turn the*eye obliquely. Neuterly, to 
look obliquely, or with the eyes turned different ways. 

’SQUIRE, s. See Esquiiik. 

SQUl'RREL, s. [cscurueit, Fr. scinrus, last.] a small animal 
living in woods, and remarkable for its agility in leaping from 
tree to tree. 

To SQUIRT, v. a. to throw out in a quick stream. 

SQUIRT, s. a syringe; an instrument by which a quick 
stream is formed. A small quick stream. 

To STAB, v. a. [slncen, old Belg.] to pierce with a pointed 
instrument; to wound mischievously, or mortally. 

STAB, s. a wound given with a pointed instrument; a sly 
mischief, a dark injury ; a stroke, a blow. 

STABl'LlMENT, s. [from stabilis, Lat.] support; firmness; 
act of making firm. 

STABI'LITY, s. [stuhilitc, Fr. stabilitas, Lat.] strength ; 
firmness; steadiness; fixedness; firmness of resolution. 

STA'BLE, a. [stabilis, Lat.] fixed ; steady; strong. 

STA BLE, s. [slabulum, Lat.] a house for beasts, especially 
horses. 

STA'BLESTAND, s. in Law, one of the four evidences or 
presumptions whereby a man is convicted to intend the steal¬ 
ing of the king’s deer in the forest; and this is when a man is 
found at his standing in the forest, with a cross-bow bent, 
ready to shoot at any deer; or with a long-bow; or else 
standing close by a tree with greyhounds in a leash ready to 
slip. 

To STA'BLLSTI, v. a. See Establish. 

STACK, s. [stacca, Ital.] a large quantity of hay, corn, or 
wood, heaped together ; several chimneys or funnels standing 
together. 

To STACK, v. a. to pile up wood, hay, Arc. 

ST A'GTE, s. [stacte, or stacta, I.at ] an aromatic; the gum 
that distils from the tree that produces myrrh. 

STA'DTIIOLDER, s. [stadt and houden, Belg.] formerly 
the title of the chief magistrate of the United Provinces of 
Holland. 

STAFF, s. [plural staves; staff, Dan. staf, Belg. stiff. Sax.] 
a stick which supports a person in walking, or which is used 
as a weapon ; a club ; a support, a prop; a stick used as a 
badge of authority; a stick to which a flag or colour is 
fastened; an establishment of officers; a stanza, from stiff Jsl. 

STAFFORD, the county town of Staffordshire, containing 
two churches, a county infirmary, and G998 inhabitants. It 


has a frec-sehool, and a fine square market-place, in which is 
a handsome county-hull, and under it the market-house. The 
streets are large, and many of the houses are handsomely built. 
It is governed by a mayor, sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment, and has extensive manufactures of cloth and shoes. It 
is situated in a plain on the Tiver Sow, near a navigable canal, 
which extends through several counties : 12 mile* N. VV. of 
I.iehlicld, and 135 N. VV. of London. Market on Saturday. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the VV. by Shropshire and Cheshire, and on the N. E. and E. 
by Derbyshire, and on the S. E. and S. by Warwickshire and 
Worcestershire. It extends in length about 55 miles, and in 
breadth from 18 to 42. It is divided into five hundreds, 
which contain 1 city, 19 market-towns, 139 parishes, and 
410,483 inhabitants; sends 4 county members to parliament. 
The principal rivers are the Trent, Dove, Stow, Churnet, Stour, 
Penk, and Manifold. The air is reckoned pleasant, mild, and 
wholesome. The middle and southern parts are level ami 
plain, and the soil is good and rich; the N. are hilly and full 
of heaths and moors. The county, at large, contains 
705,440 acres, of which 000,000 are in a state of cultivation. 
Staffordshire is famous for its potteries, its inland navigations, 
and its foundcries, blast furnaces, slitting-mills, and various 
other branches of the iron trade. The mines of coal, cop¬ 
per. lead, and iron ore, are rich and extensive; those ui’ 
coal are supposed to occupy a space, of 50,000 acres. 
There are also numerous quarries of stone, alabaster, and lime¬ 
stone. 

.STAG, s. the male red deer ; the male of the hind. 

STAGE, s. [rstage, Fr.] a raised floor on which any show 
is exhibited; the theatre, figuratively, a place where any 
thing is transacted; a raised floor of temporary use. So 
much of a journey as is performed without intermission; a 
place where rest or refreshment is taken on a journey. A 
single step of gradual process. 

STA'GE-COACH, s. a coach which passes and repasscs 
to and from the same places at stated times. 

STA'GE-PI.AY, s. a theatrical entertainment. 

STA'GE-FLAYER, v. one who publicly represents actions 
on the stage. 

STA'GER, s. a player; one who has long acted on the 
stage of life; an old practitioner; an artful person. 

STA'GGA RD, s. a stag or male red deer four years old. 

To STAGGER, r. n. [slayycren, Belg.J to reel; or be 
unable to walk or stand steadily ; to faint or gir o wav ; to 
hesitate, or be in doubt. Actively, to make a person reel; to 
shock; to make less confident or steady. 

STAGGERS, s. the colic or apoplexy in horses. 

STAGMA, x. in Chemistry, juices or plants mixed together 
in order to distillation. 

STAGNANCY, s. the state of being without motion or 
ventilation. 

STAGNANT, a. [stagnans, Lat.] motionless; still; not 
running; not agitated. 

To STAGNATE, v. n. [from stagnum, Lat.] to have no 
stream or course; to be without motion. 

STAGNATION, s. stoppage of course; cessation of mo¬ 
tion, or fluency. Often used figuratively. 

STAID, part. a. sober ; sedate ; grave ; regular; composed. 

STAI'DN ESS, s. freedom from levity; soberness; cimi- 
posedness; gravity; prudence; sedateness; regularity. 

To STAIN, v. a. [ystuenio, Brit..] to blot, spot, or spoil 
colour; to tcint, or tinge ; to dye. To disgrace. 

STAIN, s. a spot or discoloration; a disgrace; a re¬ 
proach, or cause of reproach ; shame ; ignominy ; blot. 

STAINER, s. one that stains or blots; a dyer. 

STAINES, or Stanes, a town in Middlesex, with a mar- 
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ket on Friday, and an Iron bridge over the Thames, 1G miles 
W. by S. of London. Population 2486. 

STA'INING, a. spotting, discolouring, or teinting. 

STAIR, x. [staler, Sax.| steps by which to ascend from the 
bottom to the upper part of any building; a flight of steps. 

STA IRCASE, x. that part of a building which contains the 

Stairs. , 

STAKE, s. [starch, Belg. star, Sax.] a post or strong stick 
fastened in the ground ; any thing placed as a palisade. Any 
tiling pledged or wagered; the state of being pledged or 
hazarded. A small auvil fixed on the work bench. 

To STAKE, v. a. to fasten or support with pieces of timber 
set upright. To wager, pledge, or hazard. 

STALA'CTICAL, a. [imiAaemoc, Or.] resembling an icicle. 

STAI,ACTI T-K,s. in Natural History, are crystalline spars, 
formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular bodies, com¬ 
posed of various crusts, and usually hanging in form of icicles 
from the roofs of grottos, A c. 

STA'LHRIDGE, a town of Devonshire, with a market on 
Tuesday. 20 miles N. by E. of Dorchester, and 112 W. 
by S. of London. Population 1773. 

STALE, a. [stcl, Belg.] old; kept long; impaired by time. 

STALE, s. [from s/relan, to steal. Sax.] a prostitute ; urine ; 
old beer; an allurement. A handle, from stele, Belg. 

To STALE, v. a. to wear out, or make old. Neuterly, to 
make water. A stable term. 

STA'I.ENESS, x. the quality of not being fresh. 

To STALK, v. n. | steaIrani Sax.] to walk in a promt man- 
tier ; to walk loftily ; generally used in contempt. To walk 
behind a stalking horse or cover. 

STALK, x. a proud and lofty step; the stem of a plant, 
corn, a quill. See. 

STA'l.KING-lIORSE, x. a horse, real or fictitious, used by 
fowlers to shelter themselves from the sight of the game; a 
person employed as a tool; a pretence ; a mask. 

STA'I.KY, a. hard like a stalk. Abounding in stalks. 

STALL, x. [stal, Belg. steal. Sax. stalla, Ital.] a crib in 
which an ox is fed ; a bench, Ac. where any thing is exposed 
to sale. A small house or shed, in which certain trades are 
carried on, from stall, Swed. or stal, Armoric. The seat of a 
dignified clergyman in a choir. 

To STALL, v. a. to keep in a stall or stable. To invest, 
used for iustal. Neuterly, to kennel; to dwell. 

STA'LLAGE, x. money paid for keeping a stall in a fair or 
market. Dung, compost; a lay-stall. 

STA'LI.ION, x. [ysdnlu'i/n, old Brit.] an entire horse. 

STA'MT'OKV, a borough town of Lincolnshire, formerly 
much more considerable than at present, as at one time it con¬ 
tained 14 churches, which in Camden’s time were reduced to 
seven, and at present to six. It. is an ancient place, and had for¬ 
merly, as some say, an university, oral least two colleges, called 
Black Hall, and Rrazen Nose. Some remains of these are still 
visible, and particularly the gate of the last, on which there is a 
brazen nose and a ring through it. Most, of the. houses are co¬ 
vered with slate; and here are some large neat, inns, which, in¬ 
deed, have all the appearance of palaces. Its trade is chiefly 
in malt, sea-coals, and free-stone. The custom of Borough 
English prevails here. It is seated on the river Welland,which 
is navigable here for barges; 26 miles N. N. W. of Hunting¬ 
don, and 86 N. by W. of London. Markets on Monday and 
Friday. Inhabitants. 5837. Eleets 2 members. 

ST A'MINA, x. [Lat.] the first princiule of anything; the 
solids of a human body. In Botany, the little fine threads 
which grow round the style or styles, within the flowers of 
plants, and bear the apices or tips on their extremities. 

STAMEN F.OUS, a. [staminrus, I.at.] thready; filaceous; 
appearing as full of threads. Among Botanists, flowers which 


want the fine coloured leaves called petnla, and consist only 
of the stylus and stamina, and thence called imperfect. 

STA'M.YIEL, s. in low language, a large flouncing mare; a 
rude bouncing wench. A species of red colour. 

To STA'M.MER, r. n. [sfanirreii, Belg.] to speak with great 
difficulty and hesitation; to have an impediment in the speech; 
to stutter. 

STA MMERER, x. one who falters in speaking. 

To STAMP , v. a. \stumprn, Belg. stamper, D.in.| to strike 
by forcing the foot hastily downwaids; lo heal as in a mortar; 
to impress with some mark or figure; to com. Neuterly, to 
strike the foot suddenly downward. 

STAMP, x. [estampc, Er. stoni/ia, Ital.] any instrument by 
which an impression is made; a mark or impression made by 
stamping; a picture cut in wood, Ac. for marking; authority: 
make, cast, form. Any thing stamped. 

To .STANCH, r. a. [estaneher , Er.] to stop blood, or hinder 
from running. Neuterly, to stop. 

STANCH, a. sound, or not letting out, applied to vessels. 
Firm, trusty, determined, hearty, sound of principle. Strong; 
not. to be broken. 

STA'NCHION, x. [exfuHfon. l'r.] in Building, a stay; a prop; 
a support; an iron bar in a window. 

STA'NCIINESS, x. firmness; the quality of being trusty. 

To STAND, r. n. |prefer. 1 stood, or hare stood; standnn, 
Goth, and Sax.] to be upon the feet; to be placed ; to remain 
in a place; to remain in the present state; to remain uti- 
demolished, or not thrown down; to become or remain 
erect; to stop, halt, or cease; to oiler as a candidate; to 
be without action; to stop. To stood aijainsl, to resist or 
oppose. To stood lo/, to support or defend; to be present 
only as a spectator; lo repose on, or confide in. To stand 
for, to propose one’s self as a candidate ; to profess to sup¬ 
port. To stand off, to keep at a distance; to refuse compli¬ 
ance; to decline intimacy or friendship. To stood out, to 
continue firm in a resolution; to deny compliance; to be 
prominent. To stood to. to plv; to persevere, or continue 
any action ; to remain fixed in a purpose; to abide by a con¬ 
tract or assertion. To stood op, to rise from sitting; to rise 
up in order to gain notice, to make a party. 7 o stand upon, 
to concern; lo interest; to value.; to insist. Actively,to sus¬ 
tain without yielding; to abide; lo keep or maintain; used 
with </round. 

STAND, x. a station," or place, where one waits standing; 
rank or post; a stop or halt; an interruption or intermission; 
the highest mark or degree beyond which a thing cannot, pro¬ 
ceed ; difficulty, perplexity; a frame or table on which ves¬ 
sels are placed. 

STA'NDARD, x. [rstrndarl, Fr.] an ensign, particularly that 
of the cavalry; that which is ot undouhlid authority, and the 
test of other things ol the same kind ; something tried by the, 
proper test.; a standing stem or tree; a settled rate. In Bo¬ 
tany, the upright petal ot a butterfly-shaped blossom. I hat 
large inversely heart-shaped petal in the flower ol the gorsc, or 
furze, is the standard. It is peculiarly large in the pea. It is 
called bv I.inmens vcxillum. • 

STA'NDA R DBEABER, x. one who bears an ensign. 

STANDKR, x. ot .• who stands. A tree that has long stood. 
A staodrr by, a mere spectator; one present. 

STA'NDING, a. settled or long established; lasting; not 
temporary; motionless; stagnant; placed on feet. 

STA NDING, s. continuance in any post, place, or station ; 
power to stand: rank; condition; eandidateship. 

STAN'DISII, x. a case for pens and ink. 

STA'NDOK, a town of ilartfordshire, with a market on 
Friday, 8 miles N. E. of Hartford, and 27 N. by E. ot 
London. Population 2272. 
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STA'NHOPE, a small town in Wcresdale, Durham, 
20 miles W. of Durham, and 263 N. by W. of London. 
It has a spacious park, in which the Scottish army cncumpcd 
when they were besieged, or rather straitened, by Edward 111. 
Market on Tuesday. Population 9541. 

STANK, the preterit of Stink. 

STA'NLEY, a town of Gloucestershire, with a market on 
Saturday, 12 miles S. of Gloucester, and 105 W. by N. of 
London. 

STA'NNARY, a. [from stannum, Lat] relating to tin-works. 
Substantively, a tin mine. 

STA'NTON, a small town in Lincolnshire, 1G miles E. N. 
E. of Lincoln, and 14G N. of London. Market on Monday. 

STA'NZA, s. [ Ital.] a subdivision of a poem containing every 
variation of the metre. 

STA'PLE, s. [stupe!, Belg.] primarily signifies a public 
place or market, whither merchants are obliged to bring their 
goods for sale. The original material of a manufacture. Thu 
staple commodities of this kingdom are wool, leather, wool 
foils, lead, tin, butter, cheese, cloth, Ac. 

STA'PLE, a. settled; established in commerce; according 
to the 1 iws of commerce. 

STA'PLE, s. [s 'input. Sax.] a loop of iron, &e. a bar of iron, 
&c. bent and driven into wood at both ends. 

STAR, s. [steorra, Sax. sterre, Belg.] a gem ral name for 
all heavenly bodies, which, like so many brilliant studs, arc 
dispersed through the whole heavens. The stars arc dis¬ 
tinguished, from the phenomena of their motions, Ac. into 
fixed and erratic or wandering stars; these, last are again 
distinguished into the greater luminaries, viz. the. sun and 
moon; the planets or wandering stars, properly so called; 
and the comets. As to the fixed stars, or simply stars, they 
are so called because they seem to be fixed, or perfectly at 
rest, and consequently appear always at the same distance 
from each other. Various have been the conjectures con¬ 
cerning the nature of the fixed stars ; but that which supposes 
them to be suns enlightening other worlds, appears to be the 
best founded, from the following considerations: That they 
are at immense distances from our earth is evident from their 
almost insensible parallax, which is too minute to be accu¬ 
rately ascertained, amounting to no more than a very few 
seconds; whence the distance of the nearest, by trigonome¬ 
try, is found to be, at the least, some hundreds of times far¬ 
ther removed from us than Saturn. That their respective mag¬ 
nitudes are amazingly great is demonstrable from their being 
visible at such a vast distance; and that they shine by their 
own, and not a borrowed light, is manifest from their great 
lustre at such an immense distance from our luminary of 
day; for if you compare the faint light of Saturn with the 
brilliancy of Sirius, (which is a great number of times more 
distant from the sun than the former,) we shall be convinced 
that our sun is not the source of light to the latter. Their ap¬ 
parent diameters are not so great as was formerly thought, 
being found not to exceed a second of a degree; which may 
be easily proved from their almost instantaneous disappear¬ 
ance behind the disk of the moon at. the time of an oeculta- 
tion, their whole body immerging in less than two seconds, 
whereas the. moon employs that time in moving over 1" of a 
degree. Their re-appearance from behind the moon has also 
been observed to be equally quick. Now, to suppose a star, 
of not' more than a second in its visible diameter, (yet by its 
radiancy appearing to the naked eye much larger,) to be il¬ 
luminated by the sun, when removed at such an amazing dis¬ 
tance from him, is the greatest absurdity. Falling Stars, in 
Meteorology, are fiery meteors, which dart through the sky 
in form of stars; being occasioned by a nitre-sulphureous 
matter, the common cause of all such meteors. Also the 


pole-star. A mark. An asterisk used by Printers. In He¬ 
raldry, it is a charge frequently borne on the shield, and the 
honourable ordinaries, in figure of a star. It is also a badge of 
honour worn by the Knights of the Garter, Bath, and Thistle. 

.STA R-APPLE, s. a globular or olive-shaped soft fleshy 
fruit, inclosing a stone of the same shape. This plant grows 
in the warmest parts of America, where the fruit is eaten by 
way of dessert. It grows to *he height of thirty or forty feet. 

STAR UP BETHLEHEM, s. in Botany, the ornithogalum 
of Linnaeus. Three of the species are natives of England, viz. 
the yellow, spiked, and common. They all flower in May. 

S'i'A'HBOARD, s. [steorbord, Sax.] the right hand side of a 
ship, opposed to larboard, or the left side. 

STARCH, s. [stare, still’, Tout.] a kind of paste made of die 
Hour of wheat or potatoes, with which linen is stiffened. 

STARCH, a. [stare, Tent.] still'; formal; precise. 

To STARCH, p. a. to still'en with starch. 

STARCHED, a. stiffened with starch; stiff; precise, or 
formal. 

To STARE, v. it. [starian, Sax. sterren, Belg.] to look with 
fixed eyes; to look steadily with wonder, impudence, confi¬ 
dence, stupidity, or horror. To stare in tin: face, signifies to 
be undeniably evident. To stand out prominent. Svxox. 
To stare, implies looking at with wonder and impudence; to 
gaze, looking at with wonder and respect. Staring has always 
been considered as a breach of good manners. 

STARE, s. a fixed or impudent look. The starling. 

STA’RFISH,.?. a shell-fish branching out into several points, 
resembling a star. 

STA'RGAZKR, s. in contemptuous language, an astronomer 
or astrologer. A fish so called. 

STA'RGRASS, s. in Botany, the callilrichc of l.iuno us. 
There arc two British species, the vernal and autumnal. 

STA'RJELLY, s. among Botanists, a kind of thong, of 
which there are 1G species. Some of the species have a near 
affinity to the fungus. 

STARK, a. [stare. Sax. sterk, Belg.] stiff; strong; rugged; 
unbending; unyielding. Mere; plain; simple; gross. Am¬ 
ple. Adverbially, it is used to augment the signification of a 
word ; as, sturh mad, mad in the highest degree. 

STA'BLIGHT, s. the light or lustre of the stars. 

STA'RLIGHT, a. lighted by the stars. 

STA'RLING, or STARE, [sta rli.it;), Sax.] a bird about the 
size of the common blackbird, remarkably docile, and may be 
made to imitate the human voice. 

STA'RRY, a. decorated with stars ; resembling stars; con¬ 
sisting of stars; stellar. 

To START, v. n. [slartzen, Teut.] to feel or give an invo¬ 
luntary shrink, twitch, or motion, on the apprehension of dan¬ 
ger. To go out of the way ; to deviate. To shrink; to winch. 
To rise suddenly, used generally with up. To set out in any 
course or pursuit. Actively, to alarm or disturb suddenly : to 
make fly; to discover; to put suddenly out of its place. 

START, s. a sudden twitch or motion of terror; a sudden 
excitement to action; a sally or unexpected flight; a quick 
spring or motion; a sudden fit, or intermitted action. To get 
the start, is to begin before another. 

STA'RTING, s. among Jockeys, the setting out of the 
horses at the beginning of a heat. Among Brewers, the put¬ 
ting new beer or ale to that which is decayed, in order to re¬ 
vive it; or the filling empty butts with beer. 

STA'RTIP, s. among Botanists, a genus of thongs, of which 
there are 36 species. 

To STA'RTLE, v.n. to shrink; to move on a sudden ap¬ 
prehension of danger. Actively, to frighten ; to shock or im¬ 
press with sudden apprehension of danger. To make to de¬ 
viate; to deter. 
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STA'RTLE, s. a sudden shock; alarm ; sudden impression 
of terror. 

To STARVE, v. n. [stearfian, Sax.] to perish with hunger 
or cold; to suffer extreme poverty. Actively, to kill or sub¬ 
due with hunger or cold; to deprive of force or vigour. 

STARVELING, s. an animal that is both thin and weak 

fur want of food. Adjeetively, hungry ; loan; pining. 

STA'RWORT, s. elecampane, a plant; the aster of Linmcus. 

The sea-starwort is the British species. 

STATA11Y, a. [from status, Lat.j fixed ; settled. 

STATE,*. [ status , Lat.] condition; circumstances of na¬ 
ture or fortune; the settled meaning or tenor; the community 
or public; a government; rank or quality ; solemn pomp or 
grandeur ; a seat of dignity ; a canopy ; the chief persons in 
an administration. Compounded with other words, it signifies 
public, or relating to government. 

To STATE, v. a. [const,iter, I’i\] to settle or regulate; to 
represent with all its circumstances. 

STATELINESS,*, grandeur of appearance or mien; august 
manner ; dignity ; proud behaviour ; affected dignity. 

STATELY, a. pompous; majestic; grand ; august; lofty; 
elevated ; magnificent; elated in tnieu or sentiment. 

STATEN ISLAND, an island forming the county of Rich¬ 
mond, in New York, North America. It is about 18 miles 
long, and (i broad. On the S. side is a tract of level land ; 
but the island in general is rough, and the hills are high. 
Richmond is the only town of note. Lat. 40. 34. N. Ion. 
74. 2‘2. \V. 

STATES GENERAL, s. an assembly of the deputies of the 
United Netherlands. 

STATESMAN, s. one versed or concerned in the arts of 
government; a politician. A small landholder, 

STATIC, or STATICAL, a. relating to the science of weigh¬ 
ing- 

STA'TICKS, *. [I/ aruruo), Gr.] the science which considers 
the weight of bodies, or the motion of bodies arising from 
gravity. 

STATION, s [sfa/ton, Fr. statio, Lat.] the act of standing ; 
a state of rest; a place or post; situation ; position ; charac¬ 
ter ; employment; rank or condition of life 

To STA TION, v. a. to set in a certain rank, or post. 

STATIONARY, a. fixed ; not progressive. Applied t i the 
planets, when they have no apparent motion. 

STATIONER, s. one who sells paper; formerly applied to 
dealers who had stands or stations, in opposition to itinerant 
traders. 

STATIONERY, s. the trade of a stationer; the goods sold 
by a stationer. 

STATIST, s. a statesman ; a politician ; one skilled in go¬ 
vernment. 

STATI STIC, STATI STICAL, a. [from state] a word lately 
applied to those descriptions of a country, or any part of it, 
which give its present or actual state. Political. 

STATUARY, s. [s<a<M«ire, Fr.J the art of carving images ; 
a carver of images ; a sculptor. 

STATUE, s. [statue, Fr. slatua, Lat.] an image. 

STA'TUllE, s. [stature, Fr. statura, Lat.] the height of an 
animal. 

STATU QUO, or STATU QUO PRIUS, [Lat.] i. c. in the 
same state as before. 

STATUTE, s. [statut, Fr. statutum, Lat.] an edict of a le¬ 
gislator ; a law ; an act of parliament. 

To STAVE, v. a. [from staff", in the plur. stones] to break 
barrels in pieces; to push oft' as with a staff'; to pour out by 
breaking the case ; to furnish with rundles or staves. Neu- 
tfily, to fight with staves. 

STAVE, s. a metrical portion. A staff. 


STAVES, the plural of St.vit. 

STA'V ESACltE, *. a plant, called also larkspur. 

To STAY, v. n. [slaen, Belg.] to continue in a place, or in 
the same state; to wait; to stop or stand still. Used with ok 
or upon, to rest or confide in. Actively, to stop, to repress ; 
to delay, to obstruct; to keep from departing. To prop, used 

with on ur up ; from estaycr, Ff. Svsus. The commoii idea 

of stay and remain is a cessation of progression. Their dif¬ 
ference consists in this; that to stay seems to have less dura¬ 
tion than remain. 

STAY, s. \cstaye, Fr.] continuance, in the same place: a 
stand or stop ; a fixed state; a prop or support. Among Ma¬ 
riners, ropes which support the masts, ami keep them from 
falling. Station ; fixed anchorage, from slade. X;i\. In the 
plural, bodice ; a kind of stiff' waistcoat, worn by women, and 
laced. 

STAYED, part. a. fixed ; settled; serious. See Staid. 

STA'YLACE.s.a luce with which women fasten their bodice. 

STA'V MAKER, *. a maker of women's stays. 

STEAD, s. [sir ft , Sax.] a place, room, or post, occupied by 
another. Alter stour/, use: help, or service. Compounded 
with bed, the frame on which it stands. Stead or slid, in the 
names of places, conics from \/-d, or si yd. Sax. a place; hut 
if it be situated on a river, horn slada, 1st. stathe. Sax. a 
shore, or station for ships. 

To STEAD, sted, v. a. to help, assist, advantage, support. 
To till the place of another. Obsolete. 

STE'ADILY, ad. without tottering, shaking, or altering: 
without irregularity or variation. 

STEADINESS, s. \sh i/ii/nyssc, Sax.] the quality of lining 
easily moved, or disconcerted; consistent conduct; constancy, 
firmness. 

STEADY, a. [stediij. Sax.] firm; constant: regular. A- 
mong Sailors, keeping the ship constant in her course. 

STEAK, [styc/t, a piece, 1st. Sax. and Erse] a piece of meat 
to be fried or broiled ; a collop. 

To STEAL, v. a. [pretcr. stole, part. pass, stolen ; strlan. 
Sax. stelen, Belg.] to take away what is another’s privately ; 
to gain or effect in a secret or imperceptible maimer; to thieve; 
to purloin. Neuterlv, to withdraw seeretly ; to pass silently; 
to be guilty of taking what is another’s, without his knowledge 
or notiee ; to practise theft. 

STK'ALER, *. one who steals; a thief. 

STEALTH, s. the act of taking what belongs to another 
without his knowledge or notice ; theft; the thing stolen. 11 y 
stealth, signifies clandestinely, or secretly, and is sometimes, 
like steal, used in a good sense. 

STEAM, s. [sfeme. Sax.] the vapour arising from any boiling 
or hot liquor, or from any thing moist. 

To STEAM, r. n. [steman, Sax.] to smoke or vapour, to 
send up vapours ; to pass in vapours. 

STE'AM-ENGINE, s. an engine actuated bv the alternate 
excitement and condensation of steam, and applied to vaiious 
branches of labour. 

STEAMINESS, s. emission of vapour. 

STEAN, or STEEN, *. [stanu, Sax.] a factitious vesse l ol 
day or stone ; ajar; ail urn. 

STEATO'MA, s. [<rrf«r«fia, Gr.] matter in a wen composed 
of fat. A species of wen. 

STE'DFAST, a. fast in a place; firm in resolution; constant. 

STE'DFASTLY, ad. .Irmly ; resolutely. 

STE’DFASTNESS, s. constancy ; firmness ; resolution. 

STEED, s. [s/cr/e, Sax.] a horse for state or war. 

STEEL, s. [stnel, Belg. stal, Sax.] iron purified in the tiro 
with other ingredients, which render it white, and its grain 
closer and finer. Figuratively, weapons, or armour. In Me¬ 
dicine, chalybeate remedies. Proverbially, hardness. 
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STEEL, a. made of steel. Figuratively, hard ; obdurate. 
To STEEL, v. a. to point, or edge with steel; to make hard, 
firm, or insensible. Neutcrly, to be unrelenting. 

STEELY, a. made of steel; hard ; firm ; inflexible. 
STEELYARD, s. a kind of balance for weighing. 

STEEP, a. [steap, Sax.] so slanting as to be difficult or 
dangerous of ascent or descent. Precipitous. 

STEEP, s. a precipice; an abrupt ascent. 

To STEEP, r. a. [stippni, Eelg.] to soak long in liquor; to 
macerate ; to dip ; to imbue. 

STEE'PLE, s. [strpel, or stypcl, Sax.] By steeple, spire, 
and tower, are meant a high building raised above the main 
edifice; but steeple, is more general; spire and tower more 
particular. Steeple implies the turret of a church, be it in 
what form soever. By spire is understood a steeple rising 
taper to the top. By tower is implied a square steeple. Spire 
and tower, then, are certain kinds of steeples; but in most 
cases where there is a spire, there is also a tower, from which 
it rises ; and both together constitute the steeple. Steeple is 
applied only to churches. Tower and spire are often made 
use of with respect to other large edifices. 

SI EE PN ESS, s. abrupt declivity ; great descent. 

STEER, *. [styre, steor, Sax.] a young bullock, 
lo STEER, r. a. [stieren, Belg. steoran, or styrnn. Sax.] t( 
direct or guide ill its passage. Neutcrly, to direct a course ai 
sea. ro conduct himself. 

STEE RAGE, s. the act of guiding a vessel in its course ; 
that which guides any thing in its course; regulation; 
management; the stern or hinder part of a ship 
STEE RSMAN, or STEE'RSMATK, s. one that steers or 
guides a vessel in its course; a pilot; one who chiefly con- 
ouefs the affairs of a state: a prime-minister. 

Sf EGAN0 GRAPH/.ST, s. [from irreyuroc and yptulno, Gr.] 
he who practises the art of secret writing. 

SIEGANOGRAPHY, s. [from miyaroc and y/n'tfM, Or.] 
the art of secret writing by characters or cyphers known only 
to persons that correspond with each other! 

STEGNO.SIS, s. [areyiwmr, Gr.J a stopping up flic pores 
of (he body. 

SfEGN'O IICS, s. [from »nyrwraoi;, Gr.] binding medi- 
fincs, or such as produce costiveness. 

SIELLAR, n. [from stclln, Lat.] relating to the stars; full 
of stars; astral; starry. 

S TE ELA’l E, a. [stelltihis, Lat.] marked with spots like stars. 

In Botany, plants having their leaves growing on the stalks, at 
certain distances, in the form of a star. 

STELLA'TION, s. [from Stella, Lat .] emission of light as 
from a star. 

S TE LLIONATE,*. [ stellionat, Fr. stcllionatus, Lat.] in Law, 
a kind of crime which is committed by a deceitful selling a 
thing for otherwise than it really is ; as if a man should sell 
that tor his own estate which is the property of another. 

STEM, s. [stemma, Lat.] a stalk or twig. A family; gene¬ 
ration ; pedigree; genealogy; race; progeny. The prow or 
fore-part of a ship, from stammen, Swcd. 

lo STEM, v. a. [stermma, lsl.] to oppose a current; to 
check ; to keep back. 

STENCH, s. [from stenenn, Sax.] a stink ; a bad smell. 
Dryrfen has used it for a good smell: “ Clouds of sav’ry 
stench involve the sky.” 

To STENCH, ii. a. to scent with a bad smell. To stop; to 
hinder to flow : used corrupfedly for staunch. 

STENOGRAPHY, s. [from irriro c and ypufu, Gr.] the art 
of writing in short hand; braehygraphy. 

.STENTO'RIAN, a. [from stentor, the Homerical herald, 
whose voice was as loud as that of fifty men] loudly speaking 
or sounding. 


STENTOROPIIO'NIC, a. [from stentor, and fuel,, a V (,j ,i 
loud; uncommonly loud. ’ c, ‘j 

To STEP, ». n. [stappen, Belg. streppan, Sax.] to move | IV 
a single change or motion ot the foot; to advance sudd ■ I . 
to trace backwards or forwards in the mind ; to take a |- 
walk : to walk gravely, slowly, or resolutely. ' 611111 

STEP, s. [stop, Belg. st<rp, Sax.] motion by moving one font 
before another; a stair; a round of a ladder; the space passed 
by a single remove of the foot; progression ; one remove h, 
climbing; act of advancing; a small space; the prim „f t 
foot; gait, manner of walking; action, or instance ut conduct 
In the plural, passage or walk. 

STEP, in Composition, signifies one related to another 
only by marriage; from strop. Sax. of Stepan, Sax. to de¬ 
prive, or make an orphan; hence#we meet with the words 
shy i! i lighter, or step-son, as well as step-mother; that is 
a daughter or son that are orphans, or have lost tlu ir own' 
mother; and a person who by marriage is the mother of an¬ 
other that was an orphan, or had lost his or her mother by 
death. 

STE PHEN, earl of Bulloign, son to the earl of Blois, hv 
Adda, the Conqueror’s fourth daughter, though lie had taken 
the oath of allegiance to Maud, daughter of Henry I. in case 
he died without male issue, found means to supplant her, 
and to get the crown placed upon his own head. As he 
lived with the king his unde in England, his good qualities 
gained him his affection to a high degree ; so that he took 
pleasure in heaping favours on him, never imagining that he 
would attempt to set himself up in prejudice of his daughter. 
However, after prince William's death, Stephen, bv the as¬ 
sistance of his brother Henry, bishop of Winchester, began 
to take measures to secure the crown to himself, but so se¬ 
cretly, that the king his unde suspected nothing of" the de¬ 
sign. Being in Normandy with king Henry in his last ill¬ 
ness, as soon as the king was dead lie came over himself to 
forward his project hy his presence. The bishop of Win¬ 
chester had already gained over the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury and the bishop of .Salisbury; and these three prelates 
had influence enough over all" the rest of the clergy tc 
bring them to declare for Stephen. This did the business, 
and so much the easier, as Maud was out of the kingdom ; 
and such of the barons as were not of Stephen’s party, seeing 
tile bent, of the clergy, durst not oppose the design. And 
so Stephen was declared king, and crowned 24 days after 
Henry’s death, being 1)1 years old, 113.5: and the bishops 
and nohli s did not stick to break the oath they had thrice 
taken to Maud. In order to gain this important point, Ste¬ 
phen had been obliged to promise great things to the clergy 
and people', and that lie would grant them more privileges 
than ever they enjoyed under the Norman kings. And as 
he was not without his fears from Maud and Geoffrey her 
husband, to secure the affections of his subjects, he, soon 
after his coronation, convened a general assembly at Ox¬ 
ford, in which be signed a charter, acknowledging his being 
elected king by the clergy and people: confirming all the 
liberties, privileges, and immunities of the church, and con¬ 
senting that all ecclesiastical causes and persons should be 
tried by the clergy ; promising not to meddle in any manner 
with the temporalities of vacant bishoprics, or estates belong¬ 
ing to ecclesiastics; abolishing all the game laws enacted 
since the conquest, and all the forest laws ; and reviving 
the ancient Saxon laws. He moreover abolished Danegelt, 
which had been taken away by Edward the Confessor, but 
restored by the Norman kings. The king, to humour the 
barons, and thinking thereby to be the better secured from 
any attempts of the empress Maud, or any foreign invaders, 
permitted them to fortify their castles, and to build others 
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upon their estates; so that in a little time there were above 
1000 fortified castles in the kingdom. Stephen began his 
reign in peace; but the fair scene was soon changed to a 
most furious and bloody civil war, which overspread all par|s 
of the nation, and continued almost through his whole reign. 
In 1137, the Welsh made an irruption on the frontiers, and 
carried off a considerable booty; and in a battle near Cardi¬ 
gan, the king’s troops were beaten, and above 3000 slain on 
the spot. At the same time David, king of Scotland, in¬ 
vaded the northern counties of England, took Carlisle and 
Newcastle, and advanced as far as Durham. Stephen marched 
against him with a very numerous army; but this war 
was soon ended in a treaty of peace. It broke out again, 
indeed, more than once, thu Scotch king taking advantage of 
the confusion in England,.to renew his incursion; but being 
defeated in a great battle by Thurstan, archbishop of York, 
and king Stephen, after having reduced his rebellious barons, 
marching into the north to chastise that monarch for his late 
insult, David, not caring to run the hazard of another battle, 
sued for peace; and Stephen thought lit to agree to it. 
Robert, carl of Gloucester, natural brother to the empress, 
was at the head of the discontented barons who revolted, 
because the king had not rewarded them as they thought 
they deserved for placing him on the throne. The earl, 
thinking matters ripe, went over to acquaint the empress, 
and wrote an abusive letter to Stephen, upbraiding him for 
the breach of his oath to Maud, and for drawing him into 
the same crime. To this he added a manifesto, wherein he 
treated the king as an usurper, and declared war against 
him. Stephen, without returning him any answer, confis¬ 
cated his estate. The empress's party gained ground ex¬ 
ceedingly; the earl of Gloucester came over, and got posses¬ 
sion of Bristol, ami the revolt of the barons was like to have 
been general; so that Maud was invited over, whom tlioy 
promised to own as their sovereign. But Stephen supported 
himself with such undaunted courage and resolution, that he 
crushed this dangerous insurrection for the present; and the 
earl of Gloucester had no other way to take but to go and 
press the empress to come over, in order to put new life into 
her party. The bishops, knowing how much the king was 
obliged to them for his crown, extended their power to such 
a degree, amassed such immense wealth, and became so ex¬ 
cessively proud and haughty, that the king grew jealous of 
them, and resolved, but impoliticly, considering bis situation, 
to humble them, and took vigorous methods for that pur¬ 
pose, seizing the castles and treasures of several who had 
rendered themselves most obnoxious. This brought almost 
the whole clergy upon his back; and even his brother the 
bishop of Winchester turned against him, under pretence of 
standing up for the rights of the church. By this means a 
storm was raised, which with some intermission, continued 
for several years. For the clergy’s faction became so strong, 
that most of tire lay lords came over to them, and the people 
generally every where deserted the king, and declared for 
the empress; so that none stuck to him but only a few of 
the barons, bis foreign favourites, and his army of Flemings, 
Bretons, &c. which served him faithfully, though they were 
but ill paid. At this favourable juncture the empress Maud, 
with her brother the earl of Gloucester, came over in the year 
1139, from which time a cruel civil war ensued. King 
Stephen, in the midst of all, behaved with the greatest reso¬ 
lution, intrepidity, firmness, and constancy of mind, by which 
means he at last weathered the raging storm ; but not with¬ 
out being first brought as low as it is possible to conceive a 
sovereign prince to be. For after several other sieges, in 
1110, the earl of Gloucester came so suddenly upou him, as 
he was besieging Lincoln, that a battle could not be avoided. 


Both sides fought with equal bravery for some time, but at 
last the royal army was totally routed and put to flight. The 
king was left almost alone, and on foot, in the field of battle, 
and defended himself with amazing valour even to the last 
extremity. His battle-axe was broke by the force of his 
blows, and afterwards his sword, scarce any thing but the 
hilt remaining in his hand ; when he was knocked dow’n on 
his knees with a stone, and a knight run in, seized him by 
the helmet, and presented his sword to his throat, threaten¬ 
ing to kill him if he would not surrender; which he still re¬ 
fused to do to any but the earl of Gloucester, who conduct¬ 
ing him to the empress, she ordered him to be confined in 
Bristol castle, were, after he had been some time, lie was 
even laid in irons. Never did any one bid fairer for the 
crown than the empress Maud did at this time. All England 
deserted the imprisoned king, except Loudon and the county 
of Kent, where he had still some friends, by the means 
of the queen his spouse, Eustace his son, and William 
d’Ypres his favourite. The Earl of Anjou at the same lime 
got Normandy to acknowledge Maud for their sovereign. 
Thus Stephen’s affairs seemed every where desperate: and 
the more so, as the empress, by promising the bishop of 
Winchester, then legate, the disposal of all church prefer¬ 
ments, had gained him over to her party, who a little before 
had turned against her, and espoused the interest of the king 
his brother. But now this treacherous prelate having called 
a council at Winchester, by his private intrigues with the 
clergy, got them to choose Maud for their queen, and pro¬ 
ceeded so far as to excommunicato all who adhered to the 
king. The Londoners at last giving way to the times, 
thought it expedient to declare for the empress, and prepa¬ 
rations were even making for her conmation. But her 
haughty, imperious, and disobliging temper, with which she 
treated persons of all ranks, soon undid all again. She re¬ 
fused the Londoners the only thing they petitioned for, and 
which her father had promised, viz. to revive the laws of 
king Edward; which impolitic conduct drew upon her the 
ill-will of the citizens. She even disobliged the bishop of 
Winchester, by haughtily denying bis request to confirm to 
his nephew Eustace the titles of earl of Moitagnc and Bou¬ 
logne. The consequence was that he became her utter 
enemy, and as he had set her up, rcsobctl now to u-e 
his utmost efforts to pull her down. He first by his emissaries 
got the Londoners to declare against her, and even brought 
them into a plot to seize her person, which she narrowly 
escaped, and leaving the lity in a great fright, put heiseif 
at the head of her troops, attended by the earl of Gloucester, 
and marched to Winchester in order to seize the legate, but 
in vain. He slipt out at a gate on the other side of the 
town, and went and drew his friends together. The Kentish 
men having joined the Londoners, Sti plum’s queen, prince 
Eustace, and William d’Ypres, headed them, and man-lied 
with all expedition to Winchester, where the empress had 
scarce time to get into the castle. Here she was besieged, 
but found means to march out with her troops, which wore 
closely pursued by the king’s, whilst the rest of the army was 
advancing to surround them. In the pursuit, the call ot 
Gloucester, intent on saving the empress, was himself taken 
prisoner, and conducted to Rochester. This procured king 
Stephen his liberty; for Maud, who had a great affection 
for the earl her brother, and could not well do without him, 
was obliged to exchange him for the king. Soon after the 
legate called a council at Westminster, where be excommu¬ 
nicated all Maud’s adherents, as before lie had those of the 
king his brother. Tims Step'-en regained his liberty, 11-11. 
But the war between him and Maud continued for several 
years, during which the empress’s affairs visibly declined : tfil 
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;it last the brave earl of Gloucester being' dead, she despair¬ 
ing' of standing' her ground much longer, about the year J147 
retired to Normandy, and left Stephen once more master of 
the whole kingdom. He then endeavoured to secure the 
crown after his death to his son Eustace, and even to get hint 
crowned beforehand, but did not succeed in the attempt. 
After the departure of Maud, king Stephen was contriving how 
to repair the mischiefs the kingdom had suffered by so long a 
war. But lie soon found a new rival in prince Henry, the eldest 
son of Maud, who was 16 years old, and of an enterprising 
genius. Having prepared matters, he landed in England with 
a considerable force, in 1152, and was immediately joined by 
several barons, who put into his bands 30 fortified castles. 
And now a second civil war, as furious as the first, was like 
to break out, and the two armies were just upon the point of 
engaging, when by the good offices of some of the nobility on 
cacti side, in a conference between the king and Henry on the 
opposite banks of the river Thames, near Wallingford, a truce 
was agreed upon; which being several times renewed, at last 
ended in a treaty of peace, (which was facilitated by prince 
Eustace's death) by which Stephen was to enjoy the crown 
during life, and after his death Henry was to succeed him as 
his lawful heir. Soon after, Stephen performed the ceremony 
of adopting the young prince. Thus peace was restored, to 
the universal joy of the nation, and Stephen again applied him¬ 
self to repair the miseries the war had occasioned; but death 
put a stop to his generous designs, which took him out of the 
world eleven mouths after the treaty with Henry, viz. on Oct. 
25, 1154, in the 50th year of his age, and 10th of las reign. 
He was buried in the abbey of Fevci'sliam, which he had 
founded, near queen Maud bis wife, only daughter and heir to 
the earl of Boulogne, and Eustace bis sou, who both died 1153. 
Stephen was a prince of great courage, fortitude, and activity; 
and might have reigned with the approbation of bis people, 
bad he not been harassed by the efforts of a powerful com¬ 
petitor, which obliged him to take such measures for his 
safety as were inconsistent with the dictates of honour, which 
indeed his ambition prompted him to forego in his first en¬ 
deavours to ascend the throne. His necessities afterwards 
compelled him to infringe the charter of privileges he granted 
at his accession ; and he was instigated by bis jealousy and 
resentment, to commit the most flagrant outrages against 
gratitude and sound policy, llis vices as a king seem to have 
been the effects of the troubles in which he was involved ; for, 
as a man, he was brave, open, and liberal; during the short 
calm that succeeded the tempests of his reign, he made a pro¬ 
gress through the kingdom, published an edict to restrain all 
rapine and violence, and disbanded the foreign mercenaries 
wlio bad preyed so long upon his people. But bis character 
lias been roughly handled, on account of the little regard he 
expressed for the clergy, and his usurpation of the throne from 
the immediate heir of blood. 

STERCOUA'CEOUS, u. [ slercorosus , l.at.] belonging to 
dang ; partaking of the nature of dung. 

STERCORA'TlON, s. [from si error a, Lat.] the act of 
dunging; the act of manuring with dung. 

STEREOGRA'PHIC, a. delineated on a plane. 

STEREOGRAPHY, s. [from impair and ypiujim, Gr.j the 
art of representing solids on a plane. 

STEREO'METRY, s. [from irrrpoc and furptto, Gr.] the 
ait of measuring solid bodies, or finding their solid contents. 

STEHKO'TOMY, s. [from imptoc and rifuw, Gr.] the art 
or act of cutting solids, or making sections thereof, as walls 
in other members in the profiles of architecture. 

STE REOTYPK Printing, s. [impiuc and ruxoc, Gr.] the 
art of printing books from pages cast in solid plates, instead of 
being composed of single moveable letters. This art, though 


known in Great Britain from the year 1725, owes its revival 
and improvement, in the present century, to the industry 
and ingenuity of Earl Stanhope. But as plates admit of 
little or no alteration or correction, the art is chiefly applicable 
to works of great and constant sale, us bibles, prayer- 
books, &c. 

STE'RILE, «. [sterile, Pr. sterilis, Lat.] barren, or producing 
neither fruit nor children; wanting fecundity. 

STERI'LITY, s. [slerilitf, Fr. sterilitas, Lat.] barrenness; 
or want of power to produce fruit or offspring. 

To STE'RILIZE, v. a. to make barren. 

STERLING, «. [from Easterlings, originally employed as 
coiners] an epithet by which genuine English money is dis¬ 
criminated, having twenty shillings English to the pound. 
Genuine; having passed the test. 

STE'RLING, s. English coin ; standard money or rate. 

STERN, a. [styrn, Sax.] severe in look or manners; tru¬ 
culent. Harsh; cruel; unrelenting. Afflictive; morose. 

STERN, s. [.v/twe, Sax.] the hind part of a ship; the 
hinder part of any thing ; direction ; post of management. 

STE'RNLY, ad. severely; morosely; harshly; cruelly 

STE'RNNESS, s. severity in look or manners. 

STE'llNON, s. [rtTipror, Gr.] the breast-bone. 

STERNUTATION, s. [slcrnutatin, Lat.] a convulsive 
shaking of the nerves and muscles, occasioned by an irritation 
of those in the nostrils; the act of sneezing. 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a. provoking 
sneezing. 

STE TTIN, a handsome and well-fortified sea-port, town 
of Upper Saxony, capital of Prussian Pomerania; containing 
about 20,000 inhabitants. Here is a court of admiralty, a 
chamber of commerce, a college of physicians, a board of 
health, Ac. hi time of peace, it lias a considerable trade. It 
has a dock for building ships. It is seated on the river Oder, 
which divides it into four parts; 70 miles N. by E. of Berlin. 
Lat. 53. 30. N. Ion. 14. 44. E. 

STE' VENA GE, a town in Hartfordsliire, with a market on 
Friday, 12 miles N. N. W. of Hartford, and 31 N. by \V. of 
London. Population 1859. 

To STEW, v. a. [estnver, Fr.] to seethe any tiling with a 
slow heat, and a small quantity of liquor. Neuterly, to be 
seethed in a slow moist beat. 

STEW, s. [estuve, Fr. slnfa, ltal. estufu, Span.] a bagnio; 
a hot-house ; a brothel. A storepond or fishpond. 

STEWARD, s. [stiward, Sax.] one who manages the 
affairs of another, particularly with respect to money. 

STE WARDSHIP, s. the office of a steward. 

STEY'NING, a town in Sussex, with a market on Wednes¬ 
day. It is seated under the Downs, arid sends two members 
to parliament. It is 15 miles W. by N. of Lewes, and 50 S. 
W. of London. Population 1436. 

STICK, s. [sticca. Sax. stereo, ltal. sleek, Bclg.] a thin and 
longish piece of wood ; a walking-staff. A stab, or thrust, 
from stick, Swed. 

To STICK, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, stiiek; stican, Sax.] 
to fasten on so that it may remain or adhere without falling off. 
To stab or pierce with a pointed instrument, from sticiaii, Sax. 
or steken, Belg. Neuterly, to adhere to without falling off’; to be 
inseparable ; to remain in the memory; to stop in its passage; 
to be constant to; to hesitate, used with at; to be perplexed. 
To stick out, to be prominent with deformity; to refuse com¬ 
pliance. 

To STI CKLE, v. n. to take part with one side or another ; 
to altercate ; to contend with obstinacy; to trim; to play fast 
and loose between opposites. Actively, to arbitrate. 

STI CKLEBACK, s. the smallest of fresh-water fish. 

STICKLER, s. one that is busy in public affairs; one 
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who is zealous in the cause lie espouses; a sidesman to a 
fencer ; a second to a duellist; a judge of a combat. 

STl'CKY, a. fastening itself to any thing it touches ; ad¬ 
hesive ; viscous; glutinous. 

STIFF, a. [stiff, Dan. stiff Sax. sfyff Swed. stijff Belg.] 
not easy to be bent, or put. out of form by the touch ; rigid; 
inflexible; not easily subdued; obstinate; formal; hardy; 
strong; stubborn; pertinacious; rigorous; harsh ; con¬ 
strained. 

To STl'FFHN, v. a. [sli/ian. Sax.] to make stiff, or hard 
to be bent; to make obstinate, inflexible, rigid, unplinnt, hard, 
or torpid. Neuterly, to grow stiff or rigid; to become un- 
pliaut; to grow hard; to grow obstinate. 

STI'FFI.Y, ad. stubbornly; obstinately; inflexibly. 

STlFFNB'CKF.l), a. obstinate; stubborn; contumacious. 

STI’FFNHSS, s. hardness ; rigidity ; inflexibility. Tension. 
Obstinacy ; stubbornness, unpleasing formality. 

To STl'Fl.F., v. a. f eslotij'er. l’r.] to smother for want of 
air; to suffocate ; to keep in ; to extinguish ; to suppressor 
conceal. 

•STl'GMA, s. [Lat.] a brand with a hot iron ; a mark of in¬ 
famy. In Botany, the upper part of the pointnl. 

STIOMATIO; STIGMA'TICAL, a. branded or marked 
with some token of infamy. 

To STI'GMATIZE, v. a. [stigmaiisrr, Fr.] to mark with a 
brand ; to disgrace; to mark with infamy or reproach. 

STILE, s. [stigcle, Sax.] a set of steps by which a person 
may pass over a rail from one enclosure to another; a pin in 
a sun-dial which forms the shadow, from stile, Fr. See 
Sr v i. k. 

STILETTO, s. 1 Ital.j a small dagger, of which the blade is 
not edged, but round, with a sharp poiut. 

To STILL, v. a. [ slillnn , Sax. stil/en, Belg.] to silence; to 
make silent; to ipiiet or appease; to calm. 

STILL, ft. [stil, Belg.] silent, without noise, quiet, calm, 
gentle ; motionless. Continual; constant. 

STILL, x. a state of raininess and silence. A vessel used 
in distilling; an alembic. 

STILL, ad. [stillc, Sax.] to this time inclusive; neverthe¬ 
less : notwithstanding; continually; after that; in continuance. 

STII.LATl’TIOliS, ad. [stillalilius, Lat.] tailing in drops ; 
drawn by a still. 

STl'LLA'fORY, s. an alemhie; a vessel in which distilla¬ 
tion is performed. The room were stills are placed. 

S'lTLLBOBN, a. dead born. 

STI'LLICIDE, s. [stillicidium, Lat.] a succession of drops. 

STILLICTDIOUS, a. falling in drops. 

STl'LLNF.SS, s. the state of being free from motion or 
noise; calmness; quiet; silence; taciturnity. 

STILTS, x. [sty I tor, Swed.] sticks with straps, in which 
boys put their feet, and raise themselves to walk in. 

To STl'MULATE, v. n. [stimulo, Lat.] to prick or goad; 
to incline to action by some forcible motive. In Physic, to 
excite a quick sensation, and a derivation towards the part. 

STIMULATION, s. [stimulatio, Lat.] the act of inciting 
to action; excitement; the act of inciting a quick sensation. 

To STING, v. a. [prefer, stung, part. pass, string and stung ; 
stingnn. Sax.] to pierce or prick with a point darted out; to 
infuse venom into; to put to great pain or torture. 

STING, x. a sharp and venomous point with which some 
animals are armed; any thing that gives pain ; the last verse 
of an epigram, conveying some sharp or pointed thought. 

STI'NGINESS, (the g pronounced like j) s. covetousness; 
niggardliness; avarice. 

STINGO, s.-[from its sharp taste] old strong beer. 

STl'NGY, (the g pronounced like j) a. covetous; loth to 
give or lend ; niggardly ; avaricious. 


To STINK, v. n. [prefer, stunk or stunk ; stinken, IVg. 
slincan, Sax.] to be putrified, and cause a bad scent. 

STINK, s. an offensive smell. 

STI'NKABD, x. a stinking, nasty, or nu an fellow. 

STl'NK POT, s. an artificial composition ollensive to the 
smell, used in fumigating rooms, <Vc. • 

To STINT, v. a. [sly n In, Swell, si unto, Isl.] to bound : to 
limit; to restrain; to stop; to give sparingly, or confine to 
short allowance. Neuterly, to stop or desist. 

STINT, s. limit; hound; restraint. A proportion assigned. 
STI PEND, s. [stipendiurn, Lat.] wages or settled pay. 
STIPENDIARY, x. [slipcndiiurc, Fr.] one who peifnrms 
any service for a settled payment. 

STIPE'NDIARY, x. [ stijirndiuriu «, Lat.] receiving salaries; 
performing any service for a stated price. 

ST1TTIC, or STITT I CAL, a. See Stvctic. 

To STIPULATE, v. n. [sltpulor, Lat.] to settle or make a 
bargain on certain terms ; to contract; to row-nunt. 

STIPULATION, x. [stipulation, Fr.J an agreement; a co¬ 
venant ; 9 bargain ; a contract. 

To STIR, (usually pronounced stiir,) v. a. [stirian, Sax.] 
to move or remove from its place; to incite ; to instigate; 
to agitate, or put the parts of a fluid in motion, by keeping 
something continually moving between them. 'Jo shr up, to 
put. in action, to incite or provoke. Neuterly, to move one’* 
self; to he in motion; to rise out of bed. 

STIR, x. [sfi/r, a battle. Run.] a tumult, bustle, or public 
commotion; uproar; agitation, conflicting passion. 

STJ'R/A, a province of Germany, in tin- circle of Aus¬ 
tria, with the title of a duchy, bounded mi the X. by the 
archduchy of Austria; on the E. bv Hungary; outlie S. by 
Carniola; and on the W. I>v Carintliia, and the archbishopric 
of Saltzburg; being 125 miles in length, and 17 in breadth. 
It is said to contain 22 cities, 9.5 towns, 438 castles, 15 con¬ 
vents, and ‘200,000 inhabitants. Though it is a mountainous 
country, yet. there is a great deal of land tit for tillage, and the 
soil is so good that the inhabitants never are in want of corn. 
It contains mines of very good iron, whence the arms made 
here are in great esteem. The women diller greatly front the 
Austrians, and are very plain and downright. They have all 
swellings in their throats, called bronchoceh s. The men are 
also very simple, and are very zealous worshippers of the 
Virgin Mary. They delight to sit at. home, in the chimney 
corner, never troubling their heads about foreign allairs. ’I lie 
chief town is Gratz. 

STTKIOL’N, a. [from stiria, Lat.] resembling icicles. 

ST I RUNG, an ancient town of Scotland, the capital of 
Stirlingshire, seated on tin- S. side of the Fiilh of Forth, on a 
hill, which, rising from the E. terminates abruptly in a steep 
basaltic rock. On tl-.is rock is an ancie nt castle, which was 
often the residence of the kings of Sr otland, but is now con¬ 
verted into barracks. The outside of this palace, is richly and 
curiously adorned with various grotesque figures. From the 
castle is a fine view of the windings of the Forth, which are so 
numerous, that the distance from Stirling to Alloa is above 
20 miles by water, although only four by land. The chinch 
of Stirling is a magnificent Gothic structure, which serves for 
two separate places in worship. In this town and its neigh¬ 
bourhood are flourishing manufactures of eaipets, as also of 
coarse shalloons and cot'ons ; but that ot tartans is on the de¬ 
cline. Stilling ill commodionsly seatid. being a pass between 
the N. and S. parts of Scotland, but with such a diflicult na¬ 
vigation of its river, that only small vessels can come up to 
the town. It is 40 miles N. 'V. of Edinburgh, Inhabitants 
855(>. 'Phe district returs 1 member. 

STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, bound, d on 
the N. and N. E. bv I’erthshire and Clucknuuitmiialiiiv, on 
10 F 
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the E. by the Frith of Forth, and the county of Linljlhgow, on 
the S. by Lanerkshire, and on the W. by Dumbartonshire, it 
is about. 25 miles in length, 8 or 9 in its general breadth, and 
not more than 16 in its greatest. The S. parts are moun¬ 
tainous, but the parts about the Forth are fertile, and abound 
in C 19 U. The principal rivers are the Forth, (which receives 
a great number of smaller streams) Cairon, and Avon; besides 
which, the new canal from Glasgow runs through this county 
to the (.'arrow mouth. The principal towns are Stirling and 
Falkirk. It is divided into 22 parishes, with a population of 
/ V.Mi ‘21 souls, and sends one member to parliament. 

STI'lUtF.lt, s. one who is in motion; one who puts in 
motion ; an instigator. A stirrer up, an inciter. 

N'lTltl! UP, s. [stirnp, or stiycrap, Sax.] an iron hoop, 
hung bv a strap, assisting a horseman in mounting his horse, 
and in sitting on the saddle. 

To STITCH, ?'. a. [slii:kc, Dan. slicker), Belg.] to sew on 
with the needle; to join by sewing. To stitch up, to mend 
something rent. Neutcrly, to perforin needle-work. 

STITCH, s. a single pass of a needle and thread through 
any tiling. A sharp pin, from sticiun. Sax. A link of yarn, 
in knitting. A furrow, or ridge. 

ST1TGIIWORT, s. camomile ; a genus of plants, of which 
there arc* three species, viz. the broad-leaved, greater, and 
lesser stitfhwort. The blossoms are while. 

STITHY, s. [stitli, hard. Sax.] an anvil. 

To STIVE, v. 11 . [said to he of the same original as stew] 
to stuff up close ; to make hot and sultry lor want of vent. 

STIVER, s. [Belg.] a Dutch coin about the value of a half¬ 
penny. 

NTO'AKER, or STO'KF.R, s. one who looks after fires. 

STOAT, s. a small stinking animal, of the weasel kind. 

ST( tCCA'DO, s. [from stucco, a rapier, Ital.] a thrust with 
the j .ipier. 

STOCK, s. [stock, Belg. stoc, Sax.] the trunk or body of a 
plant or tree ; a log ; a person remarkably stupid ; the handle 
1 f any thing; the frame on which a ship is supported while 
building ; a close neckcloth; a race, lineage, family, ancestry ; 
the fund with which a person carries on trade ; goods em¬ 
ployed in trade ; ipiantitv, store; a fund established by the 
government. See Stocks. 

To STOCK, v. a. to store; to lay up in stock; to put in 
the stocks. To slock up, to extirpate. 

ST O'CKBRID (JE, a town of Hampshire, chiefly noted for 
wheelwrights and carpenters. Disfranchised. Population 
S51. it is a considerable thoroughfare on the S. W, roa I 
from London, 9 miles N. W. of Winchester, 15 E. of Salis¬ 
bury, and 66 W. S. W. of London. Market on Thursday. 
Fairs on Holy Thursday, July 10th, and October 7th, for all 
cattle, especially sheep. 

STO'CKBROKER, s. a licensed dealer in stock, or the 
public funds. 

STO'CK DOVE, s. the tingdove. 

STO'CKFISII, s. dried cod, so called from its hardness. 

STOCKGI'LLYFLOWEK, s. a garden plant. 

STO CKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, in a situation re¬ 
markable for its romantic scenery. It is very long and irre¬ 
gular, lining built 011 seven small rocky islands, from one of 
which the city takes its name, (between the Baltic and the 
Maclar lake) besides which, it contains two peninsulas. Be¬ 
tween these several parts of tire city a communication is formed 
by means of bridges. A variety of contrasted and beautiful 
views are formed by numerous rocks of granite, rising boldly 
from the surface of the water, partly hare and craggy, anti 
pailly dotted with houses, or feathered with wood. The har¬ 
bour is an inlet of the Baltic ; the water, of a blackish colour, 
is of such depth that ships of the largest burden can approach 


the quay. At the extremity of the harbour, several streets rise 
one above another in the form of an amphitheatre; and the 
palace, a magnificent building, crowns the summit. The arse¬ 
nal contains many curiosities, among which are an immense 
number of standards, and other military trophies, taken from 
the Imperialists, Poles, Russians, and Danes. Except in the 
suburbs, where some houses are of wood, painted red, the 
buildings are mostly of stone, or brick, stuccoed white, and 
built on piles. A Royal Academy of Sciences was instituted 
here in 1741; here is also a Royal Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture. In Stockholm are manufactures of glass, china, 
woollen, silk, linen, &c. The inhabitants are estimated at 
80 000. The court formerly resided at Upsal, hut removed 
hither in the eighteenth century. It is 340 miles N. E. of 
Co[H’tihagen, 625 N. W. of Vienna, 625 W. of Moscow, 750 
N. E. of Paris, and 900 N. E. of London. Lon. 18. 4. E. lat. 
59. 21. N. 

STO'CKING, s. the covering of the log. 

STO'CKJOBBER, s. a licensed gambler, who sometimes 
gets money, and frequently loses it, by fictitious buying and 
selling in the funds, to the great detriment of the community. 

STO'CK LOCK, s. a lock fixed in wood. 

STO'CK PORT, a town of Cheshire, seated on the Mersey, 
over which it has a bridge leading into Lancashire, and is con¬ 
nected with the fate extensive inland navigations; 7 miles 
S S. E. of Manchester, and 176 N. N. W. of London. It 
stands on uneven ground, but has been recently enlarged. 
Population 25,470, and including its dependencies, 66,610. 
Elects two representatives. Its manufactures are very con¬ 
siderable, and include the business of cotton and printed goods, 
with a few silk-mills, and a share, of liat making for the Lon¬ 
don market. Market on Friday. 

STOCKS, s. (commonly without the singular) among Ship- 
earpenlers, a frame of timber to build ships upon. Also a 
wooden machine, to confine the legs of offenders, by w.ay of 
punishment; anciently, fetters. The public funds. 

STO'CKSTILL, ad. as motionless as a log. 

STO'CKTON, a clean, well-built well-paved town of Dur¬ 
ham, governed by u mayor, containing a handsome town-hall, 
a spacious market-place, and excellent enclosed shambles for 
butcher’s meat; with manufactures of sail-cloth, corduroys, 
thicksets, and other articles in cotton, ami of linen damasks, 
in which last branch some considerable improvements have been 
made here. The ships built at this place are admired for their 
beauty and strength ; abundance of tine salmon is caught in 
the river, and carried to York, Leeds, &c. Stockton is a mem¬ 
ber port of Newcastle, and is seated on a point of land like an 
island, on the river Tees, over which it lias a fine stone bridge 
of 5 elliptical arches, about 8 miles from the German Ocean, 
18 miles S. E. by E. of Durham, and 243 N. of London. Mar 
ket on Wednesday. Population, in 1831,7091. 

STO'ICK, s. a follower of the seet of Zeno. This sect re¬ 
ceived its name from omit, Gr. a porch, because Zeno taught 
his disciples in a common porch of the city of Athens. 

STOKE «/wi Trent, Staffordshire, the principal town 
of the potteries, comprising, with its dependencies, a popu¬ 
lation of 37,220. Bv the reform bill, it elects two repre¬ 
sentatives. Its church is a fine old] Norman edifice. 154 
miles N. N. W. of London. 

STO'KESLKY, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, in a 
fruitful tract, near the source of the Tees, 44 miles N. of 
York, and 235 N. by W. of London. A very good market 
on Saturday, and a large fair for homed cattle, horses, ami 
linen, on the Saturday before Trinity Sunday. Popul. 2376. 

STOLE, s. [stoln, Lat.] a long vest or* robe. Groom 
of the stole, the head officer belonging to the king's bed¬ 
chamber 
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STOLE, the preterit of Stea r.. 

STOLEN, part, pass. of Steal. 

STOLl'DITY, s. [stolidite, Fr. from stolidus, foolish¬ 
ness ; want of sense; stupidity; folly. 

STO'MACH, s. [stomachus, Lat. estomach, Fr.] that part of 
the body in which the food is digested; appetite, hunger or 
desire of food; inclination, liking; anger; sullenness, or re¬ 
sentment. ; stubbornness; haughtiness, or pride. 

To STO'MACH, v. a. [stomachor, Lat.] to resent; to remem¬ 
ber with anger and malignity. Neuterly, to be angry. 

STO'MACHER, s. an ornamental covering, formerly worn 
by women in the front of their stays. 

STOMACHIC, or STOMA'CHICAL, a. relating to the 
stomach; good for the stomach. 

STOMACHICS, s. [from stomachus, Lat.] medicines that 
strengthen the stomach, and cause an appetite. 

STONE, a town of Staffordshire, with commodious inns, 
seated on the river Trent, by which it communicates with all 
the great inland navigations, 7 miles N. by W. of Stallord, and 
140 N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday. Popul. 7808. 

STONE, s. [shin, Sax. stainc, Goth, stren, Belg.] a gem or 
precious stone; the hard covering of the kernel of a fruit; a 
funeral monument. In Natural History, stones are defined to 
be essentially compound fossils, not soluble in water or oil, not 
at all ductile; of which there are various sorts. In Medicine, 
it is a stony or terrestrial concretion in any of tin? urinarv pas¬ 
sages, which occasions a difficulty in making water, and a pain 
in the small of the hack, or about the os pubis. Stone also 
denotes a certain quantity or weight. A stone of meat is 8 
pounds; of wool, 1*1 pounds; horseman’s weight, 14 pounds. 
To leave no stone unturned, is to do every thing that cun be 
done towards the success of an undertaking. Stone is also 
used by way of exaggeration *, as, “ stone dead,” or “ stone 
blind.” 

STONE, a. made of stone. 

To STONE, v. a. to hit or kill with stones; to harden, 

STO'NRBREAK, s. the English saxifrage. 

STO'NECUAY, s. a distemper in hawks. 

STO'NECROP, s. in Botany, the sedum of Linnnjus. There 
are two species, the orpine and the round-leaved. They are 
found on walls, and flower in July and August. 

STO'NECUTTEH, s. one whose trade is to hew stones. 

STO'NEFLY, s. an insect. 

STO'NKFRUIT, s. fruit of which the seed is covered with a 
hard shell enveloped in a pulp. 

STONE-HA'VEN, or Stone-hive, a fishing town of Scot¬ 
land, and the county town of Kincardineshire, with a good har¬ 
bour, secured by a stone-pier. It is 17 miles S. of Aberdeen, 
and 89 N. of Edinburgh. Population 2504. 

STO’NEHAWK, s. a sort of hawk. 

STO NEHENGE, a remarkable monument of antiquity, 
situated on Salisbury Plain. It stands on the summit of a 
hill, which rises with a very gentle ascent; and consists of 
stones of enormous size, placed upon each other in a cir¬ 
cular form: many of whicli are really stupendous, and can¬ 
not fail of filling the beholder with surprise and admiration. 
All the stones added together make just 140. One, at the 
upper end, which is fallen down, and broken in half, mea¬ 
sures, according to Dr. Hales, 25 feet in length, 7 in breadth, 
and, at a medium, 3 and a half in thickness. The stones are 
supposed to have been brought from the Grey Weathers, 
upon Marlborough Downs; but at what period, by whom, 
and by what means, are altogether unknown ; and conjecture 
has consequently been busy in solving the difficulty. It is 
supposed to have been a temple belonging to the ancient 
Druids,, and dedicated to the Sun. Stonehenge is 2 miles W. 
of Amesbury, and (j N. N. W. of Salisbury. 


STO'NEHOR.SE, s. a hoise not castrated; a stallion. 

STOWE PIT, .s 1 . a quarry ; a pit where stone is dug. 

STO'NEWORT, s. a plant with a chive and pointal in se¬ 
parate flowers. There are five British species. 

STONY, a. made or full of stones ; hard; unrelenting. 

STONY-STEA "TEORD, a town of Buckinghamshire, with 
a market on Friday. It is a good thorough-fare town, contains 
two parish churches, and has several good inns; 18 mile* N. 
W. of Dunstable, and 52 N. \V. of London. Popul. I(jl9. 

STOOD, the preterit of Stand. 

STOOK, s. a shock of corn, containing twelve sheaves. 

STOOL, s. [ stul , Sax. steel, Belg. stols, Goth.] a seat without 
a back; evacuation by purging medicines. A shoot from the 
trunk of a tree; from stolo, Lat. 

STOO'MING or wine, part. pass, the putting bags of 
herbs or other ingredients into it. 

To STOOP, v. n. [stnypni, Belg. stupian. Sax.] to bend 
downward or forward. Figuratively, to yield or submit. To 
bend. To condescend. To descend. To yield. 

STOOP, s. the act of stooping. The fall of a bird on his 
prey. A vessel of liquor, from stoope, Belg. 

To STOP, v. a. [stuppen, Belg.J to hinder in moving or ac- * 
tion; to legulatc musical strings with the fingers; to put an 
end to motion or action; to close any aperture ; to suppress; 
to impede; to put the points to several branches of a sentence 
in writing; to refuse. Ne.iterly, to cease from motion or ac¬ 
tion ; to refuse payment, or become a bankrupt. 

STOP, s. cessation of progressive motion ; a delay: a stay; 
a hindcrance or obstruction of action or motion; interruption ; 
obstacle; impediment; a point used in dividing sentences; 
reg ulation of musical chords or strings. A point in writing, for 
distinguishing sen tenet s. 

STO'PPAGE, s. the act of stopping; the stale of being 
stopped. Obstruction; interruption; intermission. 

S TO PPLE, s. something by which the mouth of a bottle or 
vessel is stopped. 

STO'HAX, s. [slyrax, Lat.] a plant; a resinous and odori¬ 
ferous gum. 

STORE, x. [st6r, much, Run.] plenty, or a large number or 
quantity; provisions; a stock laid by or reserved; aboard; 
a magazine, a storehouse. 

To STORE, v. a. to supply or furnish in large quantities for 
a future tim.‘; to lay up or board; to replenish. 

STOREHOUSE, s. a magazine, or repository. 

STORK, s. [s/iiit, Sax.] a bird of passage, famous for the 
regularity of its departure. Its beak and legs are long and 
red; it f'eeds upon serpents, frogs, and insects ; its plumage 
would be quite white, were not the extremity of its wings, and 
also some part of its head and thighs, black; it sits for thirty 
days, and lays but four eggs: they go away in the middle of 
August, and return in spring. 

STORM, x. [xfurm. Sax. and Belg. y storm, Brit, starmo, 
ltnl.] a tempest, a violent agitation of the wind; a commo¬ 
tion in the elements. A violent assault on a fortified place. 
Violence of passion, misery, or distress. Sedition, popular 
tumult; tumultuous force; clamour; bustle. 

To STORM, v. a. to attack by open force. Neuterly, to 
raise tempests; to r.-ge; to fume, to he loudly angry. 

STO’RMY, a. tempestuous, boisterous; violent, passionate. 

STORNAWAY, a town of Scotland, in the Isle of Lewis, 
one of the Hebrides. It lias a harbour called Loch Stornaway, 
on the east side of the island. 

STO'RTEORD, a town of Ilartfordshire, with a market 
on Thursday. It is called by some, liisluips Stortford, and 
stands by the river Stort; 16 miles E. N. E. of Hartford, 

and 30 N. N. E. of London. Population 3958. 

STO RY, s. [stone, Belg. steer, Sax. Itrropia, Gr.] a his- 
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tory, nn account of things past, generally applied to a rela- 
liou of trifling and fictitious things. Attoor,or flight of rooms, 
from stow, a place, Sax. A stage. . 

To Sl’O'ltY, v. a. to relate any transaction either real or 
fictitious. To range one under another. 

STQ'RYTELLER, s. one who relates tales in conversation; 
an historian, iu contempt. A romancer; a liar. 

STOVE, s. f stove , Belg. stofu, Sax.] a hot-house, or room 
made warm by art; a place in which fire is made. 

To STOUND, v. n. [stundc, I grieved, Isl.J to be iu pain or 
sorrow. Used by Spencer for stunned. 

STOUND, s. sorrow; astonishment; hour; season. 
STOUR, a river which rises on the most northerly point of 
Dorsetshire, passes Ntoiirminster and Blandford, and flows into 
the Avon opposite Christchurch. Also, a river in Kent,which 
rises in the Weald, flows by Canterbury, and enters the sea. 
Also, a river which forms the entire boundary between Essex 
and Suffolk, passes by Sudbury and Manningtree, and being 
joined by the Orwell, forms the harbour of Harwich. Also, a 
nver which rises in the south part of Staffordshire, passes Stour¬ 
bridge, and enters the Severn opposite Stourport. 

• STO'URUR1 DOE, a well-built corporate town of Worces¬ 
tershire, with a market on Friday, and considerable glass and 
iroii works, and a manufacture of cloth, especially fine frieze. 
Here is a free school, founded by Edward Vi. and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood is a hospital for the maintenance and education of 
60 boys. It is seated on the Stour, 22 miles N. of Worcester, 
and 126 X. W. of London, inhabitants, ('148. 

STOUT, u. I stout , lfelg.] strong; brave; valiant; cou¬ 
rageous; intrepid; lusty; resolute; firm, or aide to bear 
a great weight; bold; pertinacious; obstinate; proud; stub¬ 
born. 

STOUTLY, ad. lustily; boldly; obstinately; proudly. 
STOUTNESS, s. bodily strength; bravery; intrepidity; > 
boldness; fortitude ; obstinacy; stubbornness; pride. I 

STO IV, or Stow on the Woht, a town (d’dloiieestersliire.witli I 
a market oil Thursday, seated on a bleak bill, destitute of i 
wood and water, 8 miles S. by W. of Camden, and 81) W. by ] 
N. of London. Population 18 |o. 

To STOW, r. a. {stoical, lfelg.] to lay up ; to put in a pro- I 
per place; to reposit in order. 

STOW, in the names of places, is derived from sto.e, a 
place, Sax. . 

STO'W ACE, s. money paid for laving up goods; the place 
where goods are laid up or reposited. 

STO'WEY, a town in Somersetshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 8 nules W. by N. of Bridgewater, and 147 W. by S. 
of London. Population 284. 

STO'WMARKET, a town of Suffolk, with a market on 
Thursday, and a manufacture of woollen stuffs. It lias a na¬ 
vigable cut to Ipswich, and is seated on the Orwell, 12 miles N. 
W. of Ipswich, and 69 N. N. E. of London. Popnl. 2672. 

STltA'BJSM, s. [stral>ismc,Vr. strabismus, Lai.] a squinting; 
a distortion of the eyes. 

To STRA'DDLE, v. v. [from stride] to stand or walk with 
the feet at a wide distance from each other. 

To STRA'CiGI.E, v. n. [perhaps from stravviare, Ital.] tc 
wander without any direction, to ramble, to rove; to forsake 
company ; to exuberate, to shoot too far. 

STRA'GGLElt, s. a wanderer; a rover; one who rambles 
without any settled direction. 

STRAIGHT, (the gh is mute in this and the following words) 
a. [when this word is opposed to crooked, it should be written 
straight; but when opposed to broad or wide, strait] not 
crooked. Narrow; close. Tense; tight. Right. 

STRAIGHT, ad. [strach, Belg.] immediately; without de¬ 
lay ; directly ; straightway*. 


To STRAIGHTEN, v. a. to reduce from a crooked to a 
straight figure or shape. To tighten; to make tense. 

’ STRAIGHTNESS, s. the quality of being not. crooked; 
r tension; tightness. Rectitude. 

STRAI GHTWAY,or STRAl'GflTWAYS, ad. immediately, 
; without loss of lime. 

To STRAIN, v. a. \estrrindre, Fr.] to squeeze or force 
t liquor through by squeezing; to filter; to weaken by over¬ 
stretching ; to put to its utmost strength; to squeeze, in an 
■ embrace 1 ; to pull or force tight; to constrain. Ncuterly, to 
make violent efforts; to be filtered by compression. 

STRAIN, s. a weakness caused by stretching a ligament too 
' much; style or manner of speaking; song, note, or sound. 
Rare, generation, descent, from streng, Sax. Rank; turn; 
tendency; hereditary or natural disposition; manner of speech 
or action; character. 

STRAI'NER, s. an instrument used in clearing liquors from 
foulness by filtration. 

STRAIT, «. [extrait, I’r.] narrow, close, opposed to u id> ; 
close, intimate; rigorous; difficult; distressful. 

STRAIT, s. a narrow passage of the sea, whereby two pails 
of the ocean are united. Distress or difficulty : in Ihe l.itl.-r 
sense also spelt Strcight. 

To STRAIT, or STR AITEN, r. a. to make narrow; to eon- 
tract, to confine; to make tiulit; to stretch; to deprive of 
necessary room; to distress or perplex; to reduce io diffi¬ 
culties. 

S'l’l! AITI.Y, nd. narrowly; strictly: rigorously. 

STR APTNESS, ,v. narrowness; difficulty; strictness, ri¬ 
gour; distress; scarcity, want. 

STRAKE, s. a long mark; a streak. See Streak. 

STR A 'l.SUXD, a sea-port town of Upper Saxony, and ca¬ 
pital of Hither Pomerania. It is almost surrounded by the 
sea and the lake Franeen, so as to lie only accessible by 
bridges ; and it lias besides very good fortifications. The liai- 
bour is separated from the Isle of Riigen by a narrow strait. 

It is 40 nubs E. N. E. of Rostock, and 8,0 N. W. of Stettin. 
Lat. .01. 20. N. Ion. 13. 16. E. 

STRAND, s. \striniil, Sax. sir mute, Ilclg. strend, Isl.] the 
land which borders on the sea or a river; a bank or shore. 
Also, the twist of a rope. 

To STRAND, v. a. to drive or force upon the shallows or 
shore. Ncuterly, to be driven upon shallows. 

STRANGE, a. [estrange, I’r.] foreign; remote; not do¬ 
mestic; unacquainted; wonderful; odd, irregular, uncom¬ 
mon; unknown; uncommonly good or bad ; surprising. 
STRANGE, interj. an expression of wonder or surprise. 
STRA'NGELY, act. with some relation to foreigners ; won¬ 
derfully, with a degree of dislike. 

STUA'NGENESS, s. forcignness; uncommunieativcness; 
shyness; imeouthness; mutual dislike; wonderfulness. 

STRANGER, s. [cstranger, Fr.] a foreigner; one of an¬ 
other country; one with whom we have no acquaintance; a 
guest. 

To STRA'NGLE, v. a. [slrangnlo, Lat.] to choak; to suf¬ 
focate; to throttle; to kill by hindering a person from breath¬ 
ing ; to binder from birth or appearance; to suppress. 
STRANGLER, s. lie that strangles. 

STRA NGLES, s. [it has no singular] a disease in horses, 
attended with a tunning at the nose; the glanders. 

STRANGULATION, s. suflbeation ; the act of strang¬ 
ling. 

STRANGURY, or STRA'NGUARY, s. [irrpoyyBpm, 
from orpftyi, a drop, and Spot-, urine, Gr. stramjurie, Fr.] a 
disease wherein a person is forcibly inclined to make urine, 
but cannot do it, unless drop by drop, and then with great 
pain. 
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STRANRAWER, a town of Scotland, in Galloway, 
121 miles W. of Edinburgh. Population 3330. 

STRAP, s. [stroppe, Belg. stroppa, Ital.] a narrow slip of 
cloth or leather. Among Surgeons, a kind of band to stretch 
out members in setting broken or disjointed bones. Among 
Mariners, a rope spliced about a block, with an eye to fasten it. 

STRAP?A'DO, s. [Ital.] a kind of rack, the criminal being 
drawn up on high, with his arms tied behind. Chastisement 
by blows. 

STRA'PPING. a. of a large bulk or size, applied to men 
or wernen in contempt; lusty ; jolly ; stately. 

STRA'SDURGH, a city of France, capital of the depart¬ 
ment of Lower Rhine, and a bishop’s see. It is situated near 
the Rhine, at the confluence of the rivers III and Brusch, over 
the former of which then; are 8 bridges of communication. 
The bridge over the Rhine is of wood, 3900 feet in length, 
and supported in the middle by an island, on which is a strong 
fortification. The inhabitants, exclusive of the garrison, are 
estimated at (50,000. Here are 6 gates, and 200 streets, which, 
in general, are narrow; but the great street, and two others, 
are regular and handsome; and the public buildings are ele¬ 
gant. In the cathedral is a clock, of admirable mechanism, 
which shews the motions of the constellations, the revolutions 
of the sun and moon, the days of tho week, the hours, Ac. 
Another curiosity in this cathedral is its pvramidical lower, 
.049 feet high, and ascended by 03.0 steps, uniting in its work¬ 
manship delicacy with solidity. It is 2,0,5 miles E. of Paris. 
Lat. 48. 3.0. N. 'ion. 7. 4.0. E. 

STRATA,*. [plural of stratum, I.at.] layers of earth. 

STRATAGEM, s. [urpartiyrifia, Gr.] an artifice or trick by 
which an enemy is deceived in war; a trick by which some 
advantage is gained. 

KTR A'TFORD, FENNY, a town of Buckinghamshire, with 
a market on Monday, seated on the Roman Watling-strort, 
12 miles E. of Buckingham, and 4.0 N. W. of London. See 
StoS.' v-St it at volt n. 

STRA'Tb’ORD-UPON-AVON , a town of Warwickshire, 
seated on the Avon, which is navigable to the town in barges, 
and over which it has a handsome stone bridge, with 13 great 
and 6 small arches, and along causeway at. the W. end of it, 
walled on both sides. It is memorable as the birth-place of 
Shakspcare, who was buried here in 1(51(5, and whose monu¬ 
ment stands near the farther corner of the church. It has a 
market on Thursday, and a considerable trade in corn and 
malt, of which last it makes abundance ; and is 8 miles S. W. 
of Warwick, and 93 N. W. of London. Population 3488. 

To STRATIFY, v. a. [front stratum, Lat.] to range in beds 
or layers. 

STRATOCRACY, s. [oTpurdc and eparoc, Gr.] military go¬ 
vernment ; a state governed by the army. 

STRA'TTON, a town in Cornwall, with a market on Tues¬ 
day, 18 miles N. N. W. of Launceston. Population 1613 

STRATUM, s. [I.at.] a bed or layer. 

STRAW, s. [stream. Sax.] the stalk of com after it is 
thrashed. Any thing proverbially worthless. 

STRA'WBF.RRY, s. a well-known fruit. In Botany, the 
fragaria of Linnrcus. There are two British species, viz. the 
wood and the garden strawberry. They have white flowers 
coming out in April. ' 

STRAWBERRY-TREE, s. the arbutus of Linmrus. There 
are three English species, viz. the common, mountain, and 
perennial. The first species is common in our gardens on ac¬ 
count of the beautiful appearance of its fruit. 

STRA'WCOLOURF.D, a. of a light yellow. 

STRAWY, a. made of straw; consisting of straw. 

STRAY, s. a beast that has strayed or wandered frorfl its 
pasture or owner; act of wandering or going astray. 


To STRAl, v. n. [ stroe , to scatter, Dan.] to rove, to wan¬ 
der ; to rove without any certain direction; to go out of the 
way beyond proper bounds ; to go astray. Figuratively, to 
err; to deviate from the right. 

STREAK, s. [ streke , Bclg. strice, Sax. strived, Ital.] a line 
of colour or hue different from that of the ground. 

To STREAK, v. a. to mark with a line of different colour 
from that of the ground; to variegate in colours ; to stripe. 

STREAKl NESS, s. the quality of being full of streaks. 

STREAKY, a. abounding with streaks; striped; diversified 
by various colours. 

STREAM, s. [stream, Sax.] running water ; a current; any 
thing issuing in a current from a head or source. 

To STREAM, v. n. [strryma, IsL] to flow or run like water 
from a fountain or aperture ; to be overflown. 

STREAMER, s. an ensign ; a flag; a pennon; anything 
flowing loosely from a stock, as the pennon of a ship. 

STREAMLET, s. a small stream. 

STREAMY, a. abounding in running water. 

STREET, s. [strata, Sax. and Bclg.] a paved way or wide 
passage, between two rows of houses ; a public way or place. 
The main passage through a village. 

STREETWALKER, s. a prostitute, who walks the streets to 
entice the unwary and lewd. 

STRENGTH, s. [ strenyth , Sax.] force, vigour, or power of 
body or mind. Power of endurance; firmness, durability ; 
toughness ; hardness. The quality of liquors which renders 
them intoxicating. Spirit; animation. Support: security. 
An armament; power. Svso.v. Strenyth is chit fly owing to 
the construction of the muscles. A little man is often stronyi.r 
than a greater. Robustness carries with it an idea of lustiness, 
is less subject to infirmities, and much owing to constitution. A 
short man may ho robust. By stout we understand (all and 
strong made. A little man, though never so strain/, e.umolbe 
called stout. By sturdy we mean stout, with a degree of hardi¬ 
ness. 

To STRENGTHEN, v. a. to invigorate; to foitily; to 
make strong; to confirm or establish; to iix in resolution. 
Neiiterlv, to grow strong; to increase in strength. 

STRE'NGTllENER, s. that which gives strength; that 
which makes strong. In Medicine, sln nijtlu uns add to the 
bulk and firmness of the solids ; cordials drive on the vital 
actions ; but strengtheners confirm the stamina. 

STRENUOUS, a. [slrvituus, I.at.] brave, hold, valiant, ac¬ 
tive, vigorous ; zealous or vehement in any cause. 

STRENUOUSLY, ad. vigorously ; actively ; zealously. 

STRJE'PEROUS, «. [from strr/io, Lat.] hoarse; noisy; 
jarring; loud. 

STRESS, s. fs/rree, violence, Sax.] importance; violence; 
force ; dependence. To lay a stress upon, to rest or rely on ; 
to lay an emphasis on any particular word or sentence. 

To STRETCH, v. a. [sireecan. Sax. strielcn, Bclg.] to spread 
out lengthwise with force; to elongate; to strain to the utmost. 
Neuteriy, to be extended; to bear being extended without 
breaking ; to go beyond the truth. 

STRETCH, s. extension, reach, or the state of occupying 
more space ; effort, struggle, the utmost extent or latitude »4 
meaning; utmost reah of power. 

STRETCHER, s. any thing used for extension. The tim¬ 
ber against which the rower plants his feet. In Building, a 
brick with its side parallel to the surface ot the wall. 

To STREW, v. a. [proter. and part. pass, strown, striven ; 
strawnn, Goth.] to spread by scattering; to scatter loosely. 

STRI'/E, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, the small channels in 
the shells of cockles and scallops. 

STRIATE, or STRIATED, a. foimed into channels. 

STRlATUllE. s. disposition of stria*. 

10 G 
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STRI CKLE, STRI'CKLESS, or STRI'TCHELL, s. a stick 
used to strike the over-measure of corn, &c. 

STRICT, a. [strictus, Lat.] rigorously exact, nice, accu¬ 
rate ; severe; confined ; close; tight; tense. 

STRl'CTLY, ad, severely; closely, exactly; tensely. 
STRI'CTNESS,s. carefulness; exactness; severity; rigour; 
closeness ; tightness: tension; preciseness. 

STRI'CTURE, s. [from stricUira, a spark, Lat.] a spark 
from red-hot iron. A stroke; a slight touch. Contraction. 
Critical remark. 

STRIDE, s. [stmde, Sax.] a long step. 

To STRIDE, v. n. [preterit, strode, or strid, part. pass. 
stridden ] to walk or pass with long steps ; to stand or ride 
with one leg on each side of any thing. 

STRIDENT, a. [strident, Lat.] noisy; gnashing with the 
teeth. 

STRI'DULOUS, a. [stridulus, I,at.] cracking; creaking; 
making a small noise; hissing; chattering. 

STRIFE, s. [from striue] a contest wherein persons mu¬ 
tually strive to hurt or get the better of each other ; discord; 
contention ; quarrel; opposition of nature. 

STRI'GMENT, s. [strigmcnlum, from stringo, Lat.] a 
scraping; recrement. 

To STRIKE, v. a. [preterit struck, or slrooh, part. pass. 
struck, or stricken; astrican. Sax. streiclten. Tout, stricker, 
Dan.] to hit with violence. To dash, used with on. To stamp, 
or impress a resemblance. To affect; to alarm. To punish, 
or atHict. To lower, or let down, applied to sails, flags, &c. 
With up, to cause to sound, or produce by music. To make, 
applied to bargains. Used with off, to erase from a reckoning 
or account; to separate by a blow or any sudden action. Used 
with out, to produce by a sudden and violent stroke, or action; 
to bring to light; to form by a quick effort; to blot or efface. 
Neutcriy, to make a blow. To collide; to clash. To act 
upon by a blow, or sound by the hammer, applied to clocks. 
To make an attack. To be stranded, or dashed upon a shal¬ 
low. To force its way with a quick and sudden effort. To 
strike in with, to conform or comply. 

STRIKE, s. a measure containing four pecks. 
STRI'KERLOCK, s. a plane shorter than the jointer, having 
its sole made exactly Hat and straight, and used for the shoot¬ 
ing of a short joint. 

STRI KING, port. a. affecting; surprising; remarkable. 
STRING, s. [string, Sax. strong, Teut. and Dan. string hr, 
Bclg.] a slender rope; thread ; line. The chord of a musical 
instrument. A fibre. A nerve; a tendon. A set of things 
fixed on a line. A series of propositions or arguments. To 
have two strings to one’s bow, is to have two views or expe¬ 
dients, or to have a double advantage or security. 

To STRING, v. a. [preterit and part. pass, strung] to fur¬ 
nish with strings; to file on a string, or pierce through with a 
string ; to stretch or make tight; to put a stringed instrument 
in tune. To make tense. 

STRl'NGFJ), a. having strings; produced by strings. 
STRTNGENT, (the g pron. soft) o. contracting ; binding. 
STRf N Oil A LT, s. [string and halt] in Farriery, a sudden 
twitching and snatching up of the hinder leg of a horse much 
higher than the other, or an involuntary or convulsive motion 
of the muscles that extend or bend the hough. 

STRI'NGINESS, (the g pronounced hard) s, the quality of 
being full of strings, threads, or fibres. 

STRl'NGY, a. fibrous; consisting of small threads. 

To STRIP, n. a. [bcslripte, stript, Sax.] to make naked; to 
deprive of dress or covering; to deprive; to pillage, to plun¬ 
der, to rob ; to peel, or decorticate. 

STRIP, s. a narrow shred. 

STRIPE, s. [strepe, Belg.] a lineary variation of colour; a 


shred of a different colour. A weal or mark made in the skin 
by a blow; a blow; a lash. 

To STRIPE, v. a. [strepen, Belg.] to variegate with lines of 
different colours. To beat; to lash. 

STRI PED, a. distinguished by lines of different colours. 
STRI PLING, s, a young person; a youth. 

To STRIVE, v. n. [preterit strove, part. pass, striven; 
streven, Belg.] to struggle, to labour, or to make a vigorous 
effort; to contest; to struggle or contend in opposition to an¬ 
other ; to vie, to emulate, to be comparable to, or to contend 
in-excellence. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 
STRI'VER, s. one who labours or contends. 

STKJX, s [Lot.] the screechowl. A hag; fairy; gobliu. 
STROKE, s. [from strook, preterit of strike] a blow a knock; 
a sudden act of one body upon another; a sudden disease or 
affliction; the touch of a pencil; an effect suddenly produced; 
a sound of the clock; a masterly effort; power, efficacy ; a 
gentle smoothing or rubbing of the hand. 

To STROKE, v. a. [stracan, Sax.] to rub gently one way 
with the hand, by way of kindness; to soothe ; to cajole; to 
flatter; to wheedle. 

To STROLL, v. n. to rove; to wander; to ramble; to gad 
about idly; to be a vagrant or vagabond. 

STROTLER, s. a wanderer; a vagrant; a vagabond. 
STRONG, a. [strung, Sax.] having great strength of body 
or mind, vigorous; fortified ; valid ; able to make a long and 
stout resistance; healthy ; energetic ; powerful; cogent; 
acting forcibly on the mind ; eager, ardent, zealous ; having 
any quality in a great degree. Intoxicating, applied to liquors. 
Deep, applied to colour. Hard of digestion, or high seasoned, 
applied to food. Not easily conquered, applied to habits. 
Finn, or not easily broken. 

STRO'NGI.Y, ad. lustily; stoutly; forcibly; powerfully ; 
firmly ; eagerly ; vehemently ; with strength. 

STRO PHE, stro-fee, s. [orpodti), Gr.] the first of the three 
divisions of a Greek lyric poem. A stanza. 

STltOVD, or Slroudwater, a flourishing town of Glou¬ 
cestershire, with a market on Friday, and an extensive manu¬ 
facture of broad cloth, aud the neighbourhood abounds with 
clothiers and dyers. A navigable canal accompanies the 
Stroud to the Severn; and another extends E. to the Thames 
at Lechdale. It is 11 miles S. by E. of Gloucester, and 100 
\V. by N. of London. Population 8000; and being made 
a borough by the reform hill, sends 2 members to parliament. 
To STROW, v. n. See to Strew, 

STRU'CTURE, s. [structure, Fr. structura, Lat.] the act of 
building; the manner in which the parts of any building, fabric, 
edifice, or machine, are joined together. A building; form, 
make, construction; an edifice. 

To STRU'GGLE, v.n. [the etymology uncertain] to labour; 
to strive hard, or make strong efforts to reform or obtain a 
thing; to contend or make a strong opposition against; to be 
in agonies, distress, or difficulties. 

STRUGGLE, s. a violent method made to overcome any 
difficulty or resistance; an agony ; contest; tumultuous dis¬ 
tress or difficulty; labour; eflort. 

STRU MA, s. [Lat.] a glandular swelling; the king’s evil; 
scrofulous tumour. 

STRU'MOUS, a. having a swelling in the glands; or re¬ 
lating to a swelling in the glands; scrofulous. 

STRU'MPET, s. [perhaps from stuprum, Lat.] a harlot. 

To STRUT, v. n. [strotzen, Teut.] to walk with an air 
pride and dignity ; to swell; to protuberate. 

STRUT, s. a gait or walk of affected grandeur. 

STUART, Charles, (Sec Charles I.)—Charles I. was 
a plince of middling stature, robust, and well-proportioned. 
His hair was of a dark colour, his forehead high, his com 
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f lexion pale, his visage long, and his aspect melancholy, 
le excelled in riding, and other manly exercises; he inhe¬ 
rited a good understanding from nature, and had cultivated 
it with great assiduity. His perception was clear and acute, 
his judgment solid and decisive; he possessed a refined 
taste for the liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to those 
who excelled in painting, sculpture, music, and architec¬ 
ture. In his private morals, he was altogether unblemished 
and exemplary. Charles, by his queen Henrietta, daughter 
of Henry IV. of France, had four sons and five daughters; 
namely, Charles James, who died in the cradle; Charles, 
Prince of Wales, by whom he was succeeded; James, Duke 
of York; Henry, Duke of Gloucester, who died after the 
Restoration; Mary, who espoused William of Nassau, Prince 
of Orange, by whom she was left a widow; F.lizabeth, con¬ 
fined by the regicides in Carisbrook Castle, where she died 
of grief; Anne and Catharine, who died in their infancy; 
and Henrietta Maria, who wus carried in her infancy by 
the Countess of Dalkeith into France, where she married 
Philip Duke of Anjou and Orleans, brother to Lewis XIV. 
During the peaceable period of this reign, the commerce of 
England increased considerably to the East Indies, Guinea, 
Spain, and Turkey. The colony of New England became 
populous; for great n'umbers of Puritans fled thither, in 
consequence of being severely treated by Laud and the high- 
church party. The Catholics afterwards, in order to avoid 
the same kind of persecution from the Puritans, resorted to 
America, and settled in the colony of Maryland. 

STUART, Charles, (See Charles II.) Charles II. was 
in his person tall and swarthy, and his countenance marked 
with strong harsh lineaments. His penetration was deep, 
his judgment clear, his understanding extensive, his con¬ 
versation lively and entertaining, and he possessed the ta¬ 
lent of wit and ridieule. He was easy of access, polite, 
and affable; yet these good qualities were more than over¬ 
balanced by his weakness and defects. He was a sootier at 
religion, arid a libertine in morals; careless, indolent, pro¬ 
fuse, abandoned to effeminate pleasure, incapable of any 
noble enterprise, a stranger to manly friendship and grati¬ 
tude, deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the allurements 
of glory, and, in a word, wholly destitute of every active 
virtue. Being himself unprincipled, he believed mankind 
were false, perfidious, and interested: and therefore he 
practised dissimulation for his own convenience. He was 
strongly attached to the French manners, government, and 
monarch; and was dissatisfied with his own limited prero¬ 
gative. The majority of his own subjects he despised or 
hated, as hypocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who had per¬ 
secuted his father and himself, and sought the destruction 
of the monarchy. In these sentiments he could not he sup¬ 
posed to pursue the interest of the nation; on the contrary, 
he seemed to think that his own safety was incompatible 
with the honour aud advantage of his people. Trade and 
manufactures, however, flourished more in this reign than 
at any other era of the English monarchy. Industry was 
crowned with success, and the people in general lived in 
ease and affluence. In the reign of Charles II. the arts and 
sciences were cultivated with good success, though they 
were very little encouraged by the sovereign. In this period 
flourished the immortal Newton, whose discoveries in nature 
will reflect eternal lustre on the nation that gave him birth; 
the learned Stillingfleet; the elegant, the rational Tillotson; 
besides many other excellent divines, such as Tennison, Pa¬ 
trick, Lloyd, and Burnet, who distinguished himself by his 
history of the Reformation. The practice of medicine was 
greatly improved by the judicious Sydenham. The witly 
doggrelist, Butler, contributed more than any other person, 


by hit poem of Hudibrat, to bring fanaticism into contempt. 
Trie king admired this production, yet left the author to die 
in obscurity. Dryden shone unrivalled in poetry; but was 
vitious and incorrect, from the depravity of the public taste, 
and the hurry in which he was obliged to write for subsistence. 
Otway’s tragedies are celebrated above all others, for warmth 
and pathetic tenderness. He lived utterly neglected, and 
died of hunger. Even the courtiers of this reign were in¬ 
spired with literary ambition. The duke of Buckingham ac¬ 
quired some reputation by writing the Rehearsal, to ridicule 
the false taste and absurdities of the dramatic writers. Ro¬ 
chester rendered himself famous for poignancy of satire and 
impurity. YVhycherly displayed the genius of true comedy, 
though rude and licentious. The earls of Dorset, Roscommon, 
and Mulgrave, wrote with case, spirit, and negligence. Halifax 
possessed refined talents. The writings of Sir Win. Temple 
are entertaining and instructive. 

STU A11T, A unc„ (See An k e.) Anne Stuart, Queen of Great 
Britain, was in her person of the middle size, well proportioned. 
Her hair was of a dark brown colour, her complexion ruddy, 
her features were regular, her countenance was rather round 
than oval, and her aspect more comely than majestic. Her 
voice was clear anti melodious, and her presence engaging. 
Her capacity was naturally good, but not much cultivated by 
learning; nor did she exhibit any marks of extraordinary ge¬ 
nius, or personal ambition. She was a pattern of conjugal 
aflcction and fidelity, a tender mother, a warm friend, an indul¬ 
gent mistress, a munificent patron, a mild and merciful princess, 
during whose reign no subject’s blood was shed for treason. She 
was zealously attached to the church of England, from con¬ 
viction rather than from prepossession, unaffectedly pious, 
just, charitable, aud compassionate. She felt a mother’s fond¬ 
ness for her people, by whom she was uimcrsally helmed with 
a warmth of affection, which even the prejudice of party could 
not abate. In a word, if she were not the greatest, she was 
certainly one of the best and most unblemished sovereigns 
that ever sat upon the throne of England. 

STUB, s. [stable, Dan. steb. Sax. stub, Bclg.] a thick short 
stock of a tree when the rest is cutoff'; a block, a log. 

To STUB, v. a. to root up; to extirpate; to force up. 

STU’BBKD, a. truncated ; short and thick. Hardy. 

STU BBLE, s. [e stouble, Fr.] the short stalks of corn left in 
the earth after the corn is reaped. 

STU BBORN, a. obstinate, or not to be moved by threats 
or persuasions; harsh; perverse; inflexible; contumacious; 
rough; rugged; stiff; persisting; persevering; steady; hardy; 
generally including the idea of something bad. 

.STUBBORNLY, ad. obstiuately ; inflexibly; harshly. 

STUBBORNNESS, s. obstiuuteness; perverseness; in¬ 
flexibility; contumacy; perseverance; hardihood. 

STU'BBY, a. short and thick; short and strong. 

STU'BNAIL, s. a short thick nail; a nail broken ofl. 

STU'C CO, s. [Ital.] a kind of fine plaster used in a ceiling 
or wall. 

STUCK, the pret. and part. pass, of Stick. 

STU'CKI.E, s. [stouk, Scottish] a number of sheaves laid 
together in the field to dry 

STUD, s. [sturhi, ‘tax!] a post or stake; a large-headed 
nail used for ornament; a knob, or other ornamental pro¬ 
tuberance. An ornamental fastening worn in the wristband 
of a shirt. A collection of breeding horses and marcs, from 
Stud, lsl. a stallion. 

To STUD, i>. a. to adorn with studs or shining knobs. 

STUDENT, s. [from studens, J.at.] a person given to 
books; a scholar; a bookish man. In the University of 
Oxford, an exhibitioner, or scholar on the foundation of 
Christchurch. 
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STU'DIED, a. learned; versed in any study; qualified by 
study. Produced by meditation or deep thinking. 

STU'DIOUS, «. [studieux, Fr. studiosus, Lat.] much given 
to study; contemplative; earnest for; regardful; attentive; 
diligent; busy; careful. 

STUDIOUSLY, ad. diligently; carefully; attentively. 

STU'DIOUSNESS, s. addiction to study. 

STU DY, s. [studium, Lat.] application of the mind to books 
or learning; meditation; deep cogitation; attention; contri¬ 
vance. An apartment set apart for reading and medi¬ 
tating. 

To STIJ’DY, v. n. [studeo, Lat.] to think upon with in¬ 
tense application, or to endeavour diligently. To meditate; 
to muse. Actively, to apply the mind to with intense 
thought, or consider with attention. To learn by applica¬ 
tion. Svnox. To study implies a uniform application 
in search of knowledge; to learn, implies that application 
with success. We study to learn; and learn by dint of 
study. 

STUFF, v. [stoffc, Belg.] any matter or body. Materials 
of which airy thing is composed. Essence, or elemental part. 
Furniture; goods. Any mixture or medicine. Cloth or 
texture, of any kind, especially that of the woollen sort. A 
matter or thing, generally used in contempt; nonsense. 

To STUFF, v. a. to fill or cram very full with any thing; 
to fill so as to occasion uneasiness; to fill or cram meat with 
seasoning; to form by stuffing; to thrust into any thing. 
Neuterly, to feed gluttonously. 

STU'FFING, s. that by which any thing is filled; high- 
seasoned ingredients which are put into meat. 

STUKE, or STUCK, s. [stuc, Fr. See Stucco] a fine 
plaster made of lime and marble finely powdered, eommonly 
tailed Plaster of Paris, with which walls are covered, and 
wrought in figures resembling carvings. 

To STU'l.TIFY, r. a. to prove void of understanding. 

STULTJ'LOQUENCE, s. [stultus and loquentia, Lat.] idle 
and foolish talk ; chit-chat; gossip. 

STUM, s. [stum, Swerl. perhaps corrupted from mvslum, 
Lat.] wine not fermented; must; new wine; wine revived 
by a new fermentation. 

To STU'MBI.E, v.n. [perhaps from tumble ] to trip in walk¬ 
ing. Figuratively, to slip or err. To strike against, or light 
on by chance, used with on or upon. Actively, to obstruct, 
or offend : to make a trip, or stop. 

STU MBLE, s. a trip in walking, figuratively, a blunder; 
error; failure. 

STIJ'M BI.EIt, s. one who stumbles. 

STU'MBI.lNGBl.OCK, or STU'AIBLJNGSTONE, s. a 
cause of stumbling, or error; offence. 

STUMP, s. [slurnpe, Dan. stompe, Belg.] a small part of 
a tree remaining in the ground after the trunk and branches 
are. lopped away; a part of a tooth remaining in the gums 
after the other part is broken off; the part of any body re¬ 
maining after the rest is taken away. 

To STUN, v. a. [stunan, Sax.] to confound or impair hear¬ 
ing with an exceeding loud noise. To make a person sense¬ 
less or dizzy by a blow on the head. 

STUNG, the ] ire ter. and part. pass, of Sting. 

STUNK, the prefer, of Stink. 

To STUNT, v. a. [stunta, lsl.] to hinder from growth. 

STUPE, s. [stupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or flax, dipped in warm 
medicated liquors, and allied to a hurt or wound. 

To STUPE, v. a. to foment or apply warm flannels dipped 
in medicated liquors to a hurt. 

STUPEFA'CTION, s. [stupefaction, Fr. from stuprfaetus, 
Lat.] a state of mind wherein a person is insensible to threats 
or persuasions, and seems to have lost every sign of con¬ 


trivance or attention; insensibility; stupidity; dulness; slug, 
gishness of mind; heaviness; folly. 

STUPEFA'CTIVE, «. causing insensibility; dulling; ob¬ 
structing the senses; opiate; uarcotic. 

•STUPE NDOUS, a. [stupendus, Lat.] prodigious; wonder¬ 
ful; astonishing; amazing. 

STU'PID, «. [stupide, Er. stupidus, Lat.] wanting sensihiliiv, 
apprehension, or understanding; dull; insensible; senseless; 
torpid; heavy; blockish ; sluggish in intellect. 

STUPIDITY, s. [stupidite, Fr.] dulness; senselessness, 
want of comprehension; heaviness of mind. 

STUPIDLY, ad. dully; without apprehension. 

STUTI1TER, s. that which causes stupidity. 

To STU'PIFY, r. a. [slupc/acio, Lat.] to deprive of sen¬ 
sibility, sagacity, or activity; to make stupid; to dull. 

STUPOR, s. [Lilt.] a deprivation or suspension of the 
senses ; heaviness; numbness ; turpitude; astonishment. 

STU'RDILY, ad. stoutly; obstinately ; resolutely. 

STU'RDINESS, s. brutal strength; stoutness; obstinacy; 
hardiness; insolent boldness. 

STU'RDY, a. [cstoiirdi, Fr.] hardy; stiff; stout; strong; 
forcible; able to bear great toil, and to make a vigorous 
resistance; obstinate; brutal; bold. 

STU'RGEON, s. a fish of a large size and fine taste, which 
is caught sometimes in the Thames, but mostly imported in a 
cured state from the Baltic, and from America. Those caught 
in the Thames, are, by ancient custom, presented to his ma¬ 
jesty. 

NTURK, s. [styrr. Sax.] a young ox or heifer. 

STU'RMINSTER, a town in Dorsetshire, witli a market 
on Thursday; seated on the river Stour, 20 miles N. E. of 
Dorchester, and 108 W. by S. of London. Population 1821. 

To STUT, or STUTTER, v. n. [stutten, to hinder, Belg.] 
to speak with hesitation, difficulty, or frequent repetition of 
the same syllable or letter of a word ; to stammer. 

STUTTER, or STUTTERER, s. one who speaks with 
hesitation; a stammerer. 

STU'TTGARVT, a city of Sitahia, capital of the kingdom 
of Wiirtemberg. The streets are narrow in the. (own, and 
the houses generally of wood; hut there are fine houses and 
wide straight streets, in one of the suburbs. Here are the 
king’s palace; an orphan house, with rich cabinets of curio¬ 
sities, and handsome gardens; an academy of painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and architecture, established in 1701 ; and manufactures 
of stuffs and silks; population about 32,000. It is sealed 
among mountains, near the river Neckar, 40 miles N. W. of 
l! Ini, and 3(i E. of Baden. Lon. «). 21. E. lat. 48. 44. N. 

STY, s. [sliye. Sax.] a small enclosure in which hogs are 
kept. Figuratively, a place of bestial debauchery. A humour 
in the eyelid. 

To STY, v. a. to shut up in a sty. Neuterly, to soar; to 
ascend; to climb. 

STA E, or XTITIIE, s. a disorder of the eyelids, being 
a small incisted tumor, about the bigness of a barley-corn. 

STY’GIAN, (the </ pron. soft) a. | sfpains, Lat.] belonging 
to the infernal river Styx. Infernal; hellish. 

STYLE, s. a word of various significations, originally 
deduced from nrvXoc, a kind of bodkin, wherewith the an¬ 
cients wrote on plates of lead, or wax. In Dialing, it de¬ 
notes the gnomon or cock of a dial. In Botany, it is a part 
of the pistil, or pointnl, of plants, called also the shaft. It is 
peculiarly distinguishable in iho crown-imperial, lily, &v. 
Some plants have pistilla without any styles, as in the ra¬ 
nunculus. In Literature, it is a particular manner of ex¬ 
pressing one’s thoughts, agreeably to the rules of syntax, 
in Jurisprudence, it is the particular form or manner of pro¬ 
ceeding in each court of judicature, agreeably to the ruler 
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xnd orders established therein. In Music, it denotes a man¬ 
lier of playing, singing, or composing, peculiar to the musician 
who plays, sings, or composes. 

To STYLE, v. a. to call, term, or name. 

STY'PTIC, a. [usually written sliptic: arvirrucbc, Gr.] astrin¬ 
gent : peculiarly applied to such medicines as stop bleeding. 

STYPTI'CITY, s. the power of stanching blood. 

•STYX, s. a poisonous fountain of Arcadia, by the Poets 
feigned to be a river of Hell, by which the gods swore; and 
if any one broke his oath, or swore falsely, he was banished 
from heaven, and deprived of nedtar for 100 years. 

SUA'BIA, a circle of Germany, bounded on the N. by 
Franconia, and the circle of the Lower lthine; on the W. by 
the same circle and Alsace; on the S. by Swisserland and the 
Tyrolese; and on the E. by Bavaria. It contains the kingdom 
of Wirtemburg, the grand duchy of Baden, the principalities 
of Hohenzolleru, Oetingen, Furstenberg, Mindclhcim, Augs- 
burgh, and Constance; also Burgau, Brisgau, and some other 
territories. 

SUA'SIVE, swa-siv, a. [from suadeo, Lat.] having the 
power to persuade. 

SUA'SOltY, swii-zo-ry, a. [suasorius, Lat.] having a ten¬ 
dency to persuade. 

SUA VITY, swa-vi-ty, s. [ sunvitc , Fr. situvitas, Lat.] sweet¬ 
ness, pleasantness, cither to the corporeal or mental taste. 

SUB, in Composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and im¬ 
plies a subordinate or inferior degree. 

SUBA'CU), a. [sub and acidus, Lat.] sour in a small 
degree. 

SUBA'CRJD, a. sharp and pungent in a small degree. 

To SUBA'CT, v. a. to reduce ; to subdue. 

SUBA'CTION, $. [from subactvs, Lat.] the act of subduing 
or reducing to any state. 

To SUBA'GItAtE, r. a. [sabnyito, Lat.] to solicit. 

SUBA'LPINE, a. [sub anil A!pcs, Lat.J living or growing 
near the mountains called the Alps. 

SU'BALTF.KN, s. [snlm/tcrnc, Fr.] an inferior; a sub¬ 
ordinate. A commissioned oilicer under the rank of cap¬ 
tain. 

SUBALTE'RNATF., a. placed under another; succeeding 
by turns; successive; alternate. 

SUBA'QUEOUS, n. [from sub and aqua, Lat.] living uudor 
the water. 

SUBCHA'NTFiR, s. an under chanter; the precentor’s 
deputy in a cathedral. 

SUBCLA'VIAN, n. [from sub and clavus, Lat.] is applied 
to any thing under the arm-pit or shoulder, whether artery, 
nerve, vein, or muscle. 

SUBCONSTELLATION, s. in Astronomy, a lesser con¬ 
stellation forming a part of a greater. 

NUBCUTA'NKOUS, a. lying under the skin. 

SUBDE'ACON, s, \subdiacontts, Lat]’in the Romish church, 
the deacon’s servant. 

SUBDE'AN, s. [subdreanus, Lat.] a dignified clergyman 
next to the dean ; a dean’s vicegerent. 

SUBDE’CUPLE, it. [sub and decuplus, I.at.] containing 
one part in ten. 

To SUBDK'LEGATE, v. a. to substitute or appoint. 

SUBDI1TTIOUS, a. [subditilins, Lat.] foisted; forged. 

To SUBDIVI'DE. v. a. [s«6 and divido, Lat.] to divide a 
part into still lesser parts. 

SUBDIVISION, s. the act of subdividing; the parts dis¬ 
tinguished by a second division. 

SU'BDOLOUS, a. [subdolus, Lat.] subtle; crafty; deceitful; 
cunning; sly. 

SUBDU'AL, s. the act of subduing. 

To SUBDU'CE, v. a. [subdtieo, Lat.] to subtract; to deduce. 
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To SUBDU'CT, v. a. [subduco, Lot.] to withdraw, or take 

away. In Arithmetic, to subtract. f 

SUBDU'CTION, s. arithmetical subtraction; the act or 
taking away. 

To SUBDU'E, v. a. [subdo, Lat.] to overpower; to con¬ 
quer; ‘to crush; to oppress; to bring under ; to tame. 

SUBDUER, s. a conqueror; one that reduces or brings 
under; a tamer. 

SUBDU'PLICATE, a. containing one part of two. 

SUBFUMIGA'TION, a. [sub and fumiyatio, Lat.] a cere¬ 
mony used by sorcerers to drive away evil spirits by burning 
incense. 

SUBJA'CENT, a. [subjaccns, Lat.] Iving under. 

To SUBJE'CT, v. a. [subjectns, Lat.] to put under; to re¬ 
duce to submission; to enslave; to make liable or obnoxious; 
to make subservient; to make accountable. 

SUBJECT, a. [subjrxlus, Lat.] placed, situated, living or 
serving under; exposed, liable or obnoxious; being that on 
which any action or thought is exercised. 

SUBJECT, s. [snbgil, old Fr.] one who lives under the do¬ 
minion of another; that, on which any action or thought is 
employed ; that in which any thing inheres. In Grammar, 
the nominative ease is railed the subject of the verb. 

SUBJECTION, s. \subjretb, l.at.] obedience to a superior; 
dependence; slavery; under government. 

SUBJECTIVE, a. relating not to- the object, but to the 
subject. 

Sl.'BrNGRE'SSION, s. [sub and ingnssus, Lat.] secret 
entrance. 

To SUBJOl’N, v. a. [subjuuyo, Lat.] to add at the end; to 
annex. 

SIJBITA'NEOUS, a. [subilancus, Lat.] sudden; hasty. 

To SU BJUGATE, r. «. [subjuyo, Lat.] to bring under the 
yoke; to conquer; to subdue; to enslave. 

SUBJUGA TION, s. the act of subduing; state of slavery. 

SUBJU NCTION, s. [from subjuuyo, Lat.] the stale of 
being subjoined; the act of subjoining. 

SUBJU'NCTIVE, a. [subjundivus, Lat. | subjoined or 
added to something else, in Grammar, a mood wherein the 
signification of a verb is relative to that of some oilier which 
goes before it. 

SUBLA'PSARY, or KUBT.APSA'RIAN, «. [from sub and 
lapsus, Lat.] done after the fill of man. 

SUBLA'TION, s. [sublatio, Lat.] the act of taking away. 

SUBLAXA'TION, s. in Anatomy, an imperfect dislocation. 

To SU'BLEVATE, v. a. [subbeo, Lat.] to r.iisc, succour, 
or case. 

SUBLEVA'TION, s. the act of assisting, casing, or lift¬ 
ing up. 

SU BLI'MABLE, a. possible to lie sublimed. 

To SU'BLIMATF., v. a. [Hum sublimis, Lat.] in Chemistry, 
to raise by the force of lire. Figuratively, to exalt, elevate, 
heighten. 

SU'BLIMATE, s. any thing raised by fire in a retort. 
Quicksilver raised in a retort. 

SUBLIMATION, s. in Chemistry, is the condensing and 
collecting in a solid form, by means of vessels aptly constructed, 
the fumes of bodies raised fr n them by the application of a 
proper heat. Elevation, exaltation ; the act of heightening or 
improving. 

SUBLl'ME, a. [sublimis, I .t.] high in place, excellence, 
or nature; elevated in thought or style; lofty, haughty, 
proud. Synon. Sublime and great, considered as they relate 
to language, great seems to have more relation to the learning 
or the nature of the subjects treated of; and sublime, to have 
more relation to the spirit and manner in which the suhjec's 
are treated. 
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SUBLI'ME, s. [sublime, Fr.] a grand or lofty style, arising 
from nobleness of thought, magnificence of words, and the 
harmonious lively turn of the phrase. 

To SUBLI'ME, v.a. [ sublimer , Fr.] to raise by a chemical 
fire; to raise on high; to exalt, heighten, or improve. Neu- 
terly, to rise in a chemical vessel by the force of fire. 

SUBLIMELY, ad. loftily; grandly. 

SUBLI'MITY, s. [sublimite, Fr. sublimitas, Lat.] height of 
place, thought, or style; height of nature; excellence. 

SUBLINGUAL, a. [from sub and lingua, Lat.] placed 
under the tongue. 

SU'BLUNAR, or SU'BLUNARY, a. [from sub and luna, 
Lat.] situate beneath the moon; terrestrial; earthly; mun¬ 
dane. 

SU'BMARINE, a. [from sub and mare, Lat.] lying or acting 
under the sea. 

To SUBMERGE, t>. a, [submerger, Fr. submergo, Lat.] to 
put or plunge under water; to drown. 

SUBMERSION, s. [submersion, Fr.] the act of plunging 
or dipping under water; sinking; drowning. 

SUBMI'SS, a. [submissus, Lat.] humble, or confessing in¬ 
feriority, submissive; obseijuious. 

SUBMl'SSLY, ad. humbly; with submission. 

SUBMISSION, s. [submissus, Lat.]surrender; acknowledg¬ 
ment of-inferiority ; guiltiness, error, or power to command ; 
obedience; obsequiousness; resignation. 

SUBMISSIVE, a. humble; meek; respectful; obsequious. 

SUBMl'SSIVELY, ad. humbly; with confession of inferi¬ 
ority; obsequiously; obcdieutly; with resignation. 

SUBMI'SSIVENKSS, »•. humility; confession of fault or in¬ 
feriority ; obedience; resignation; obsequiousness. 

To SUBMIT, v. a. [submitto, Lat.] to let down or sink; 
to acknowledge, subject, resign, or yield any thing to the 
authority, commands, direction, or judgment of another. Neu- 
terly, to be subject to as an inferior; to yield. 

•SUBMU'LTIPLE, s. in Arithmetic, that number or quan¬ 
tity which is contained in another number a certain number of 
times exactly ; thus 3 is the sulmultiplc of 21, as being con¬ 
tained in it seven times exactly. 

To SUBNE'RVATE, v. a. to cut the sinews of the leg; to 
hamstring. 

SUBORDINACY, SUBO'RDINANCY, s. the state of 
being subject; scries of subordination. 

SUBO RDINATE, a. [sub and ordinatus, Lat.] inferior in 
order, nature, dignity, or power; descending in a regular 
scries of gradation. 

To SUBORDINATE, v. a. [sui and ordino, Lat.] to range 
or place under another. Not in use. 

SUBO'RDINATELY, ad. in a series regularly descending. 

SUBORDINATION, s. [subordination, Fr.] dependence of 
persons with respect to each other; a series regularly descend¬ 
ing ; the state of being inferior. 

To SUBO'RN, v. a. [suborno, Lat.] to procure privately, 
by secret fraud, or by silent and indirect means; generally 
applied to procuring or instructing false evidence. 

SUBORNATION, s. [subornation, Fr.] the crime of pro¬ 
curing or instructing a person to give false evidence, or do a 
bad action. 

SIJBO'KNER, s. one that procures a bad action to be done. 

SUBPOENA, sub-pc-na, s. [sub and pama, Lat.] a writ 
commanding appearance in a court under a penally. 

To SUBPOENA, r>. a. to mminon a person to appear be¬ 
fore a court; to serve with a subpoena. A law term. 

SUBRECTOR, s. the rector’s vicegerent. 

SURREPTITIOUS, a. See Surreptitious. 

SUBIU'GUOUS, a. [subriguus, Lat.] wet; moist; watery 
underneath. 


SUB 

To SURROGATE, v. a. [subrogo, Lat.] to substitute, or 
put in the place of another. 

To SUBSCRI'BE, v. a. [subscribo, Lat.] to give consent to or 
attest by writing one’s name. Neuterly, to give consent; to 
promote an undertaking, by paying in a certain sum of money. 

SUBSCRI'BER, s. one that subscribes or contributes. 

SUBSCRI PTION, s. [subscripts, Lat.] the act of attesting 
a writing by signing one’s name; the undertaking to advance 
the government money upon certain conditions, or giving 
money to charitable uses. 

SU BSEQUENT, o. [subsequent, Fr. subsequens, Lat.] fol¬ 
lowing in order of time; after; future. 

To SUBSE'RVE, v. a. [subservio, Lat.] to serve in a sub¬ 
ordinate or instrumental manner. 

SUBSERVIENCY, or SUBSERVIENCE, *. subjection to 
the control or command of another; instrumental fitness or use. 

SUBSERVIENT, a. [subserviens , Lat.] assisting to the ac¬ 
complishment of a purpose or design ; subordinate. 

To SUBSl'DE, v. a. [subsido, Lat.] to sink; to tend towards 
the bottom or downwards. 

SUBSl'DENCE, SUBSI'DENCY, s. act of sinking; ten¬ 
dency downwards. 

SUBSl'DIARY, a. [subsidiarius, Lat.] helping; aiding; as¬ 
sisting; brought in aid. Substantively, an assistant. 

SU BSIDY, s. [subsidium, Lat.] an aid given in money to¬ 
wards carrying on the public affairs of a nation. 

To SUBSl'UN, v. a. [subsigno, Lat.] to sign under. 

To SUBSIST, v. n. [subsisto, I.at.] to be; to continue or 
retain the present state, nature, or properties ; to have means 
of living or maintenance; to inhere; to have existence. Sy- 
non. H e say of qualities, forms, actions, motions, and of all 
tln-ir different relations, that they are; we say of matter, spirit, 
bodies, and all real beings, that they exist ; we say of states, 
works, affairs, laws, and all establishments which are neither 
destroyed nor changed, that they subsist. 

SUBSISTENCE, s. [subsistance, Fi.] real being; compe¬ 
tency, or sufficiency to support life. 

SUBSI'STENT, a. [subsistens, Lat.] having real being; 
inherent. 

SU'BSTANCE, s. [substance, Fr. substantia, Lat.] being; 
something which has existence, and supports accidents. The 
essential part. Something real, opposed to imaginary. Body; 
bodily nature. Wealth; means of life. 

SUBSTANTIAL, a. [substantial, Fr. substantialis, Lat.] 
real; true; solid; bulky; corporeal; material; stout; strong; 
moderately wealthy; responsible. 

SUBSTANTIA LITY, s. the state of existence; corporeity. 

SUBSTANTIALLY, ad. with reality of existence; strongly; 
solidly ; truly; witli fixed purpose. 

SUUSTA'NTIALS, s. [without singular] essential parts. 

SUBSTANTIVE, s. [subtantif, Fr. substantivum, Lat.] a 
noun or word applied to signify any thing that is the object 
of our senses or imagination, stripped of its qualities, and 
making sense when joined with a verb or adjective. 

SUBSTANTIVE, a. [subtantivus, Lat.] solid ; betokening 
existence. Not used in the first sense. 

To SU'BSTITUTE, v. a. [ subslitucr , Fr. substit'.tus, Lat.] 
to put instead, or in the place of, another. 

SU'BSTITUTE, s. [substitut, Fr.] one placed and acting by 
delegated power instead of another. 

SUBSTITUTION, s. [Fr.] the act of placing any person 
or thing in the room of another. 

To SUBSTRA'CT, or SUBTRACT, v. a. [soutraire, Fr. 
subtraho, Lat.] to take away a part from the whole. In Arith¬ 
metic, the rule of finding the difference between two numbers 
by taking away the less from t>'e greater, and setting down 
what remains. Subtract is most proper. 
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SUBSTRUCTION, or SUBTRA CTION, *. [io«s<rac<io», 
Fr. subtractio, Lat.] the act of taking away part from the 
whole* Subtraction is the most proper Spelling. 

SUBSTRUCTION, s. [substructia, from sub and struo, Lat.] 
the lower part of the foundation of a house; under-building. 

SUBSTY'LAR, a. [from sub and stylus, Lat] in Dialing, an 
epithet given to a right line, whereon the gnomon or style of 
a dial is erected at right angles with the plane. 

SUBStWLTIVE, or SUBSU'LTORY, a. [subsullus, Lat.] leap¬ 
ing ; bounding; moving by starts. 

To SUBTE 7 ND, v. a. [subtendo, Lat.] to extend under. 

SUBTE'NSE, s. [sufi and tensus, Lat.] the chord of an arch. 

SU'BTER, [borrowed from the Latin] signifies, in Composi¬ 
tion, under. 

SUBTERFLU'ENT, or SUBTE'RFLUOUS, a. [subterfluo, 
Lat.] running or flowing under. 

SUBTERFUGE, s. [ subterfuge , Fr. from subter/ugio, Lat.] 
a shift, evasion, or trick, by which a person endeavours to ex¬ 
tricate himself from a difficulty. 

SUBTERRA'NEAL, SUBTERRANEAN, or SUBTER¬ 
RANEOUS, «. [from sub and terra, Lat.] placed under 
ground ; lying under the surface of the earth.. 

SU'BTILE, a. [sometimes written subtle, and pronounced 
siitl; subtile, l'r. subtilis, Lat.] thin; nice, delicate, fine; 
piercing, acute ; cunning, subdolous, deceitful; refined, or so 
acute as hardly to be comprehended. When it signifies cun¬ 
ning or crafty, it is generally spelt subtle. 

SU'BTILELY, ad. finely, not grossly; craftily, cunningly. 

To SUBTI'LIATE, v. a. to make thin. 

SUBTILIA’TION, s. [Fr.] the act of making thin. 

SUBTILIZA'TION, s. [subtilisation, Fr.] the act of rarefy¬ 
ing, or making any thing so volatile as to rise in steam or va¬ 
pours ; refinement, superfluous acuteness. 

To SUBTILIZE, v. a. [subtiliser, Fr.] to rarefy, or make 
thin or less gross; to refine, or spin into useless niceties. 
Neuterly, to talk or treat with too much refinement. 

SU'BTILTY, s. [subtilite, Fr.] thinness, fineness; the qua¬ 
lity of being much rarefied, or consisting of very small and 
penetrating particles ; nicety; exility; refinement; too much 
acuteness; cunning; artifice, slyness. 

SUBTLE, a. [See Subtile] sly; artful; cunning. 

SUBTLY, ad. cunningly; artfully; slilv; deceitfully. 

To SUBTRA'CT, i>. a. See Substract. 

SUBTRACTION, s. in Arithmetic, a rule by which a less 
sum is taken from a greater, to find the remainder. 

SUBTRA'CTOR, s. an underhand detractor. In Arithme¬ 
tic, the number to be taken out of a larger. 

SUBTRAHE'ND, s. [subtrahnndum, Lat.] in Arithmetic, the 
ess number which is to be taken out of the greatc. 

SU'BTRIPLE, a. [subtriple, Fr. sub and triplus, Lat.] con¬ 
taining a third, or one part in three. 

SUBVF.NTA'NEOUS, a. [subventaneus, Lat.] addle; windy. 

To SUBVE'RSE, v. a. [from subversus, Lat.] to overturn, 
demolish, destroy, or subvert. 

SUBVERSION, s. [Fr.] the act of overthrowing; destruc¬ 
tion ; ruin ; demolition ; overthrow. 

SUBVERSIVE, a. having tendency to overturn, used with 

To SUBVE'RT, v. a. [subverto, Lat.] to overthrow, overturn, 
destroy, or turn upside down; to corrupt or confound. 

SUBVE'RTER, s. an overthrower ; a destroyer. 

SU'BURB, s. [suburbium, Lat.] buildings without the walls 
of a city; the confines; the outpart; the environs. 

SUBURBAN, s. [from suburbanus, Lat.] one that lives in 
tnc suburbs. 

SUBURBAN, a. [suburbanus, Lat.] belonging to the sub- 
vrbs; inhabiting the suburbs. 


SUBURBA'NITY, s. [suburbanitas, Lat] the neighbourhood 
of them that dwell without a city. 

SUCCEDA'NEOUS, a. [succedaneus, Lat.] supplying the 
place of something else ; acting as a substitute. 

SUCCEDA'NEUM, s. [Lat.] that which is put to serve in 
place of something else; a substitute. 

SUCCE'DENT, a. [succedcns, Lat.] succeeding; following 
after; consequent upon. 

To SUCCliE'D, v. n. [succeder, Fr. snccedo, Lat.] to follow 
after or in order. To come into the place of one who is dead, 
or has quitted. To fall out or terminate according to one’s 
wish. To obtain one’s wish. To go under cover. Actively, 
to follow after; to prosper, or make a thing terminate accord¬ 
ing to a person’s wish. 

SUCCEEDER, s. one that succeeds; one that comes into 
the place of another; a successor. 

SUCCESS, s. [succt-s, Fr. succcssus, Lat.] a prosperous 
event, when used without an epithet. The termination of an 
affair, whether happily or unhappily. 

SUCCESSFUL, a. fortunate ; prosperous ; lucky. 

SUCCESSFULLY, ad. fortunately; luckily; prosperously. 

SUCCE'SSFULNESS, s. the quality of being fortunate, or 
prosperous in an undertaking ; scries of good fortune; desired 
event; happy conclusion. 

SUCCESSION, s. [succession, Fr. succcssia, I.at.] a scries or 
order in which one person or thing follows another; consecu¬ 
tion. A lineage; order of descendants. The power, or right 
of succeeding to the inheritance of an ancestor. 

SUCCESSIVE, a. [success!/, Fr.] following in order imme¬ 
diately after another person or thing; consecutive. 

SUCCESSIVELY, ad. in uninterrupted order; one after 
another; consecutively. 

SUCCESSOR, s. [surccssevr, Fr. successor, Lat.] one that 
immediately follows another in any possession or post. 

SUCCI NCT, a. [succinct, Fr. succinctus, Lat.] in its pri¬ 
mary sense, tucked or girded up; having the clothes drawn 
and fastened tip to disengage the legs. Figuratively, short, 
concise, brief, comprehensive. 

SUCCI'NCTLY, ad. briefly; concisely. 

SUCCINCTNESS, s. brevity; conciseness. 

SUCCORY, s. [cichorium, I.at.] in Botany, the erepis of 
Linnaeus. It is a plant with compound flowers. Tin; stink¬ 
ing, smooth, and rough succory, are the British species. This 
genus is nearly allied to the hawkweed. 

To SU CCOUR, v. re. [suenirru, Lat.] to help, relieve, or 
assist in danger, difficulty, or distress. 

SUCCOUR, s. [sccoMrs, Fr.] aid or relief afforded in diffi¬ 
culty or distress ; assistance. The person or thing which aids 
or relieves another in distress. 

SU'CCOURER, s. a helper, an assistant, a reliever. 

SUCCULENCE, SUCCULENCY, s. juiciness. 

SUCCULENT, re. [Fr. sneeiilcntus, Lat.] moist; juicy. 

To SUCCUMB, r. a. [sHccumbo, Lat. succombcr, Fr.j to fall 
down, sink, or fall under ; to yield. Not in use. 

SUCCUSSA'TION, s. [from succussatio, Lat.] a trot of a 
horse, &c. made by lifting one foot befote, and the cross foot 
behind; trotting. 

SUCCESSION, s [svccussio, Lat.] the act of shaking or 
jolting; a jolt or shake given by a carriage. In Medicine, a 
shaking of the nerves procured by strong stimulating and 
sternutatory medicines. 

SUCH, pron. [smile, Sax. sulk, Belg. swaleik, Goth.] when 
answered by as, like, or of the same kind. When used with¬ 
out os, of the same nature with that which is mentioned in the 
sentence before. Particular v,r certain. 

To SUCK, v. a. [srtcren, Sax. suc:er, Fr.] to draw by rare¬ 
fying the air; to draw in by the mouth; to draw milk from 
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the breast by the mouth ; to draw with the milk ; to empty; 
to drain. Neuterly, to draw by rarefying the air; to draw 
the breast; to draw, to imbibe. 

SUCK, s. the act of sucking; milk given by females. 

SUCKEK, s*[suceur, Fr.] any thing that draws by rarefy¬ 
ing tin- air; the embolus or piston of a pump; a pipe .through 
which any thing is sucked. A young twig shooting from the 
stock, so called from the supposition of its depriving the trunk 
of its moisture. 

To .SU CKLE, v. a. to bring up a child by milk sucked from 
the breast. 

SUCKLING, s. a young creature yet fed l>v the pap. 

SUCTION', s. [sw/r/u//, Fr.] the act of sucking; any thing 
taken by sucking. 

SUDATION, s. [sudo, hat.] sweat. 

SUI)ATORY,x. |froins«r/o, l.at.J a hothouse or sweating bath. 

SUDBURY, an ancient town of Suffolk, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It lias tim e large hand¬ 
some churches, and other buildings. Population 4077. 
It sends two representatives to the parliament. It was 
one of the first seats of the Flemings, who were brought cm r 
by Edward III. to teach the English the art of manufacturing 
their own wool; and it became, in consequence, very popu¬ 
lous and opulent. Its trade is now diverted, in great part, into 
other channels ; yet, many kinds of thin stalls are still made 
here, such as seys, perpetmuias, hunting for ship’s colours, 
burial crapes, Ac. It is seated on the N. side of the river 
Stour, by which it, is almost surrounded, and which is na¬ 
vigable from this place to Maningtrce, and it has a handsome 
bridge leading into Essex; M miles S. S. E. of Bury St, 
Edmund’s, and 54 N. E. of London. 

SUDDEN, it. [souddin, Fr. soden, Sax.] happening without 
any expectation or notice given beforehand. On or of a sud¬ 
den, is sooner than we expected, without any notice before¬ 
hand. Hasty; rash; precipitate; violent. 

SUDDENLY, ad. unexpectedly ; hastily ; quickly. 

SUDDENNESS, a. quickness ; hastiness; unexpected pre¬ 
sence. 

SUDORTFIC, a. [sudori/igur, Fr. from sudor and fncio, 
Lat.] provoking or causing sweat. 

SIJDORI'FICS, s. medicines that cause sweating. 

SUDS, s. [it has no singular; from seoden, to seethe, Sax.] 
water in which soap is dissolved. To he in the suds, is to be 
involved in some difficulty. 

To SUE, v. a. [since/ - , Fr.] to prosecute by law; to gain by 
legal procedure. To follow ; to ensue. In Falconry, to clean 
the beak, as a hawk. Neuterly, to beg, intreat, or petition, 
with humility and earnestness. 

SU'ET, s. [suet, old Fr.] hard fat, particularly that about the 
kidneys. 

SU'ETY, a. consisting of suet; resembling suet. 

SU'FZ, anciently Berenice, a town of Egypt, seated at the 
north end of the west gulf of the Hod Sea, called the Gulf 
of Suez, with a harbour. This gulf is separated front the 
Mediterranean by an isthmus 125 miles over, which joins 
Asia to Africa. The town is without water ; hut is supplied 
from the wells of Naha (carried by Arabians) on the other side of 
the gulf. Fish is the only article of provisions plentiful here. 
Suez is crowded with people, when the Turkish gullies arrive, 
but at other times it is thinly inhabited ; the harbour is too 
shallow to admit ships of great burden. The commerce of 
Suez with Cairo is carried on by means of caravans, but se¬ 
veral vessels sail annually between this port, and Jidda. It. is 
situated in a sandy country, the ground being one bed of rock, 
slightly covered with sand, (plants, trees, gardens, and fields, 
being entirely unknown,) G5 miles E. of Cairo. Lon, 32. 28. 
E. lat 30. 0. N. 


To SUFFER, v. a [suffero, Lat. suffer, old Fr.] to hear 
or undergo with a sense of pain ; to endure or support with¬ 
out resistance or sinking under; to allow or permit without 
refusal or resistance ; to pass through, or be affected by ; | (J 
he acted upon. Neuterly, to undergo pain, punishment, in¬ 
jury, or inconvenience. To be injured. 

SUFFERABLE, a. such as may be endured or permitted ; 
tolerable. 

SliTFEIi ABLY, ad. tolerably; so as to be endured. 

SUFFERANCE, s. [souffrancr, l’r.J pain, inconvenience, 
misery; patience or moderation ; permission; allowance. 

SUFFERER, s. one who endures pain or inconvenience; 
one who allows or permits. 

SUFFERING, s. pain endured. 

To SUFFI CE, v. n. [snffcio, Lat.] to be enough or equal to 
the end or purpose. Actively, to afford, to supply euough ; to 
satisfy ; to lie equal to requirement. 

SUFFI CIENCY, s. [from suj/ieio, l.at.J the state of being 
equal or adequate to the end proposed; a qualification; sup¬ 
ply equal to waul ; eomp< tern - . - ; enough. Conceit. 

SITTTC1ENT, a. \siiff\icns, Lat.] enough ; able; capable; 
competent ; qualified. 

SUFFICIENTLY, ad. fully; satisfactorily; ably. 

To SUFFLA'TE, >'■ a. [from snffttluin, I/lL] to pull or blow 
up. 

SUFFLA'TION, s. [stiff a tin, Lat.] the act ot blowing up 
with wind ; swelling. 

To SUFFOCATE, r. a. [snffni/uir, Fr. snffoeo, Lat.] to 

clioak by exclusion or interception of air. 

SUFFOCATION, s. [Fr. sn/focutia, l.at.J stoppage of the 
breath; the state of smothering or chunking for want of 
air. 

SUFFOCATIVE, a. having the power to choak. 

SU'FFOLK, an English county, 58 miles in length, and 
28 in breadth; hounded on the \V. by Cambridgeshire: on 
the N. by Norfolk; on the S. by Essex ; and on the El by 
the German Ocean. It is divided into 21 hundreds, and con¬ 
tains 510 parishes, and 2!) market-towns, with 4 county mem¬ 
bers to parliament. The air is generally wholesome, and the 
soil various ; on the sca-eoast it is sandy, but there are se¬ 
veral small hills, which yield hemp, peas, and rye. The in¬ 
land parts are clayey, and more full of trees. The borders 
towards Essex are fit. for pastures, and the N. W. produces 
corn of all sorts. There arc manufactures of several kinds, 
particularly of broad cloth, stuffs, and coarse linen. The 
principal rivers are, the Little Ouse, W’avrncy, Stour, Breton, 
Orwtl or Gippcn, Delicti, Ore, and Blylh. Ipswich is 
the principal town, but the assizes are held at Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund’s. Population, in 1831, 2!)(>,304. 

SU'FFRAGAN, s. [from suffragnnens, Lat.] a bishop con¬ 
sidered as subject to an archbishop; an assistant bishop. 

To SU'FFRAGATE, v. n. [suffragor, Lat.] to vote with; to 
agree in voice with. 

SUFFRAGE, s. [suffrage, Fr. suffragiuvi, Lat.] a vote or 
voice given to determine a controversy, or matter in dis¬ 
pute. United voice of persons in public prayer. Aid; as¬ 
sistance. 

SUFFR A'GINOUS, a. [from suffrage, Lat.] belonging to 
the knee-joint of beasts. 

To SUFFUMIGATE, v. a. [suffumigo, Lat.] to smoke 
underneath. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION, s. [Fr. front suffumigo, Lat.] a smoak- 
ing or fuming underneath ; operation of fumes or smoke raised 
l>y heat. In Physic, the conveying into the body the smoke of 
a decoction of roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diseases of the 
bowels, Arc. 

To SUFFU'SE, v. a. [from suffusus, Lat.] to spread over 
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with some fluid or expansive body, such as a vapour or 
tincture. 

SUFFU SION, s. the act of pouring or spreading upon; 
that which is suffused or spread. A spreading of humours in 
the body; a disease in the eye called a web, 

SU’GAR, s. [sucre, Fr.] the native salt of the, sugar-cano, 
made by expression or evaporation. Any thing proverbially 
sweet. A chemical dry crystallization. 

To SU'GAR, v. a. to sweeten, or impregnate with sugar. 
SUGARCA'NDY, s. sugar enudied or crystallized. 
SU'GARY, a. tasting of sugar ; sweet. Fond of sugar. 

To SUGGE’ST, suj-jest, v. a. [suggestum, Lat.] to hint, in¬ 
sinuate, or intimate ; to tell privately. 

SUGGE'STKR, s. one that suggests, or reminds another. 
SUGGESTION, s. [suggestion, Fr.] a secret hint, informa¬ 
tion, insinuation, intimation or notification. 

To SU'GILLATE, v. a. [sugillo, Lat.] to beat, black and 
blue; to bruise. 

SUGILLA'TION, su-jil-la-shon, s. [from sugillo, Lat.] in Me¬ 
dicine, is an extravasation of blood in the coats of the eye, 
which at first appears of a reddish colour, and afterwards liv id 
and black. A blow, or bruise. 

SU'ICIDE, a. [suicide, Fr. siiicidium, l.at.] the crime of 
destroying one’s self; self-murder. One who destroys him¬ 
self; a self murderer; a felo do se. 

SUIT, s. [suite, Fr.] a set or number of things correspond¬ 
ing to each other; clothes, consisting of coat, waistcoat, and 
breeches; a regular order or series; consecution. Out of 
suits, is having no correspondence. A retinue, or number of 
attendants. A petition ; a courtship. In Law, the instance 
of a cause or action, whether real or personal; or the cause 
itself deduced in judgment. Suit of court, or suit sen-ice, is an 
attendance the tenant owes to his lord's court; suit commuI, 
agreement by a person to do service in the court of the lotd ; 
suit custom, is, where one and his ancestors or predecessors 
have owed suit time out of mind. 

To SUIT, v. a. to (it or adapt to something else ; to dress 
or clothe; to be fitted to; to become. Neuterly, to agree, to 
accord, used with to or u-ith. 

SUITABLE, a. agreeable to; matching; fitting; becom¬ 
ing; according with. 

SUITABLENESS, s. fitness; agreeableness. 

SUITABLY, ad. agreeably to ; according to. 

SUTTER, or SUITOR, ». one that makes a petition, or 
courts another ; a suppliant ; a wooer. 

SU'LCATED, a. [sulcus, l.at.] furrowed. 

To SULK, v. 7i. to be sullen, or discontented. 

SU'LKY, <i. silently sullen ; sour; morose; obstinate. 
SU'LKINESS, s. silent siilleuncss ; moroseness; obstinacy. 
SU'LLEN, a. [the etymology uncertain] gloomily angry; 
discontented; malignant; mischievous; heavy; dull; soli¬ 
tary ; sorrowful, gloomy ; dark ; dismal; cloudy ; obstinate ; 
perverse; intractable. 

SU'LLENLY, ad. discontentedly; morosely; gloomily; 
intractably; mischievously ; malignantly. 

SU'LLENNESS, s. gloominess; morosencss; stubbornness; 
intractibility; malignity. 

To SU'LLY, «. a. [souillcr, Fr.] to soil or spoil the colour 
with any thing dirty. 

SU'LFHUR, s. [Lat.] in Natural History, a genus of fossils, 
defined to be dry, solid, but friable fossil bodies ; melting with a 
small heat, when fired in the open air; burning almost wholly 
away with a blue flame and noxious vapour; and endued with 
an electric power, and not dissoluble in acids. Brimstone. 

SULPHU'REOUS, or SULPHUROUS, a. [sulphurous, 
Lat.] containing brimstone; having the qualities of brimstone ; 
made of brimstone ; impregnated with sulphur. 


SU’LPIllTtWORT, s. a plant, the same with ihc i< i.nc-l- 
leaved hareslrong or peucednuum; hog's-f- nm I. 

SU'LTAN, s. [Arab.] the Turkish ompomr. 

SU'LTANA, or SU’LTANESS, s. the queen of mti.tstetn 
emperor. 

SU'LTANIN, s. a Turkish gold coin worth about eight 
shillings English. 

SU'LTANRY, s. an eastern empire. 

SU'LTKINESS, s. dose and cloudy hi at. 

SU'LTRY, a. hot and dose; hot without any current of 
wind; hot and cloudy; suliiicating with heat; sweltrv. 

SUM, s. [sumuia, Lat.] the whole of any thing ; a quantity 
of money. An abridgement, compendium, summary, or ah • 
struct of the whole, from son'me, Fr. Amount or result of any 
reasoning or calculation. Height, completion. 

To SUM, v. a. [summer, Fr.] to compute or colled puili'ii- 
lars into a total, used with up; to eouq ii.-c or collect in a nar¬ 
row compass. In Falconry, lo have feathers full grown. 

SU MACH, s. a rank-smelling si.mb, that bears a blink 
berry ; used by curriers in dressing of leather. 

SUMATRA, n large island of the Indian Ocean, having 
Malacca on the N. and N. E. Borneo on the E. and Java on 
the S. E. It is divided into almost equal pails by the « qua- 
tor, extending near (i degn es to the N. \V. and about the same 
space to tin; S. W. oftli.it Imc. It is lOlJOiuih s long, and I do 
broad. The Europeans tiaih with, the inliabihints chiefly for 
pepper. The English have two lactones on this island, Ben- 
ooolen and Fort-Marlborough, on the W. coast; trom which 
tin? Kust-ludia compauv hnpoil more pepper than from any 
other country in India, lienee also aie brought great quanti¬ 
ties of the best walking-runes. Tla- n.iluis me of a yel¬ 
low complexion, and lieluw the middle st.Uui. ; fill u- !l made, 
the females are for the most p ut ugly. T he 11 usts are m the 
possession of Mahon.nieilan piimes, ol i.lioui the king nt 
Aeheeti, at llie N. end i f the I'l.ind, is t!.i n.i s< i-ousah lalile. 
The inland country is subject to I’, gun plaices, wiio have bet 
little correspondence with forci-im r>. 

SUMLKSS, s. not lo be eonipiiti d. 

SU'MMARILY, ad. brielly; cnnei-dv : cenipendiniislv. 

SU MMARY, a. [a ouiuiatri . Fr. j slu-i 11: bint; i-aien-e; i om- 
pendious; abridged; iiuTuded in a sm il eoinpas>. 

SUMMARY , a. [ s i j in mu f St , (■ r. j all al iidgeiiieut which 
contains the substance of tin- whole in a -mall i mnpass. 

SUMMER, s. [.swim r, -Saw sonar. I’d-;.] populaily, the 
season of the vear when the miii is about the tropic nt C.nicer, 
and its heat most prcdoiniiia.'it. V, ilh A-amiinim is, one nt 
the four seasons of the year, cuiiuiu neing, with these who hie 
in the north temperate zone, when the sun i tilers Cancer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo; but with iIium- who live in the 
south temperate zone, liegiiiiiieg when tie’ sun entus Capii- 
eorn, and ending when he leaves Pisces. T he principal beam 
of a floor ; from trails suiiiiiinria, Lat. 

To SUMMER, c. n. to pass the summer. Actively, to 
keep warm. 

SUMMERSAULT, SUMMERSET, s. [souhresavll, Fr.] a 
high leap, in which the beds arc thrown over the bead. 

"SUMMIT,*, [suminitus, Lat.] the top or utmost height; the 
apex; the head. In Botany, the upper part of the pistil, or 
poiutul, in flowers, which receives the pollen or dust from the 
an therm of the stamina, to fertilize the seed-laid. It is ol dif¬ 
ferent forms in dilfereiil flowers ; being either simple, as in 
speedwell; conical, as in hladdcrwort; cloven, as in viper- 
grass; notched at the end, as in lungwort; globular, as in 
primrose, &-a. &c. 

To SUMMON, r. a. [suntn.onco, Lat.] to call, admonish, 
or cite with authority to appear. Figuratively, to excite, raise, 
call, or rouse, used with up. 

10 I 
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SU'MMONER, j. a person who cites or calls to appear 
before a court, or at a particular place. 

SU MMONS, s. a call, admonition, or citation, from autho¬ 
rity to appear. 

SU'MMUM BO'NUM, s. [Lat.] the chiefest good; the en¬ 
joyment which a person desires as the greatest felicity. 

SU'MPTER, s. [sommier, Fr.] a horse that carries clothes 
or furniture. 

SUMPTUARY, a. [sumptuarins, Lat.] relating to expense, 
especially that of dress. Sumptuary laws, are laws made to 
restrain excess in diet, apparel, or furniture. 

SUMPTUOUS, a. [suniptuosus , Lat.] costly; expensive; 
splendid. 

SUMPTUOUSLY, ad. splendidly; magnificently; ex¬ 
pensively. 

SU'MPTUOUSNESS, s. expensiveness; costliness. 

SUN, s. [ sunno , Goth, sunna, or sunne. Sax. son, Belg.] in 
the Newtonian Astronomy, is that bright luminary in the 
centre of our system which is the source of light and heat to 
all the planets, satellites, and comets, belonging thereto. 
Ilis magnitude is immensely great, being (according to the 
best computation) not less than 883,000 miles in diameter; 
and, consequently, more than a million of times larger than 
our globe; a bulk so prodigious, that if all the planets and 
satellites of our system were united in one, it wovdd scarcely 
make a globe of the 400th part of his solid contents. Though 
he appears to the naked eye so extremely bright and splen¬ 
did, yet, when viewed through a telescope, lie is seen with 
dark spots on his surface, which are changeable, and often 
vary their figure; and sometimes they arc so large that they 
may be seen with the naked eye, with the interposition oidy 
of a smoked glass. They move from west to east, from 
which his rotation round his axis has been discovered to be 
performed in 25d. 14h. Ilis apparent diameter varies from 
32' 39" to 31' 33" according as the earth is in perihelio or 
aphelio at the time. There is great variety in the magni¬ 
tude of the solar spots; the difference is chiefly in superficial 
extent of length and breadth; their depth or thickness is 
very small; some have been so large, as by computation to 
be capable of covering the continents of Asia and Africa; 
nay the whole surface of the earth, or even five times 
its surface. 7’he number of spots on the sun is very uncer¬ 
tain ; sometimes there arc a great many, sometimes very few, 
a nd sometimes none at all. Schemer made observations on 
the sun from 1611 to 1629; and says he never found his disk 
free from spots, excepting a few days in December, 1624. 
At other times he frequently saw 20, 30, and in 1625 he 
was able to count 40 spots on the sun at a time. In an in¬ 
terval afterwards of 20 years, from 1650 to 1670, scarce any 
spots were to be seen; and after that time some years have 
furnished a great number of spots, and others none at all. 
From these phenomena it is evident that the spots are 
not endowed with any permanency. Hcvelius observed one 
that arose and vanished in 16 or 17 hours; nor has any 
been observed to continue longer than 70 days, which was 
the duration of one in 1676. Those spots that are formed 
gradually, are gradually dissolved; while those that arise, 
suddenly, arc for the most part suddenly dissolved. When 
a spot disappears, that part where it was, generally becomes 
brighter than the rest of the sun, and continues so fbr several 
days; on the other hand those bright parts (called faculte, as 
the others are called macula) sometimes turn to spots. A 
sunny place; a place eminently warmed by the sun; any thing 
eminently splendid. Under the sun, a proverbial expression 
for in the world. 

To SUN, t>. a. to expose to the action of the sun; to warm 
or dry in the sun; to insolatc. 


SUNBEAM, s. a ray of the sun. 

SUNBURNT, a. tanned or scorched by the sun. 
SU'NCLAD, part. a. clothed in radiance; bright; shining. 
SUNDAY, s. the first day of the week, dedicated by the 
Heathens to the sun, and by Christians used as their sabbath, 
because our blessed Saviour rose on that day. 

To SUNDER, v.a. [sundrian. Sax.] to part, separate, or 
divide. In sunder, in two. 

SUNDERLAND, a sea-port town of Durham, governed by 
a mayor, with a market on Friday. It is seated on the sea¬ 
shore, at the mouth of the river Wear, and is remarkable for 
its great trade in sea-coal. It is 13 miles N. E. of Durham, 
and 269 N. by W. of London. It contains 17,064 inhabi¬ 
tants, and sends two members to parliament. 

SU'NDEW, s. in Botany, the drosera of Linneeus. This 
. genus contains five stamina and five pistilla within the blossom. 
The essential character of the genus consists of the capsule of 
one cell opening at the top with five valves. There are two 
species, which dilfer only in the shade of the leaves, the one 
having round, and the other oblong leaves. 

SUNDIAL, s. a marked plate on which the shadow of the, 
gnomon or style caused by the sun points the hour. 
SUNDRY, a. [sunder. Sax.] several; various; more than one. 
SUNFLOWER, s. an elegant garden plant. The little 
sunflower is the cistus helianthemum of Linnasus. 

SUNG, the preterit and part. pass, of Sing. 

SUNK, preterit and part. pass, of Sink. 

SUNNY, a. bright, resembling the sun; exposed to the 
sun ; coloured by the sun; bright with the sun. 

SU NRISE, or SU'NRISING, s. the morning; the first ap¬ 
pearance of the sun. The east. 

SUNSET, s. the evening; the close of the day. The west. 
SUNSHINE, or SUNSHINY, a. bright with the sun; 
bright like the sun. 

SUNSHINE, s. action of the sun ; place where the lustre 
and heat of the sun are powerful. 

To SUP, v. a. [supan, Sax. soepen, Belg. super. Norm.] to 
sip; to drink by mouthfuls; to drink by a little at a time; to 
take with a spoon. To treat with supper. Neuterlv, to eat 
the evening meal, or supper; from sovper, Fr. 

SUP, s. a small draught; a mouthful of liquor. 

SUPER, in Composition, is derived from the Latin, and 
signifies more than another; more than enough ; on or flowing 
over the top. 

SU'PERABI.E, a. [superabilis, Lat.] that may be overcome 
or surpassed; conquerable. 

To SUPERABO'UND, v. a. to be superfluous; to be over¬ 
much ; to be exuberant; to abound eminently. 

SUPERA BU'NDANCE, s. more than enough; great plenty. 
SUPERABUNDANT, a. being more than enough. 

To SUPERA'DD, v. n. [superaddo, Lat.] to add over and 
above; to join to any thing, so as to make it more. 

SUPERADVE'NIENT, a. [superadveniens, Lat.] coming to 
the increase or assistance of something; coming unexpectedly. 

To SUPERANNUATE, v. a. [from super and annus, Lat.] 
to impair or disqualify by age or length of time. 

SUPERANNUATED, a. worn out with age; grown out of 
date; disqualified by lapse of years. 

SUPERB, a. [superbe, Fr. superbus, Lat.] grand; pom¬ 
pous; lofty; proud; august; magnificent; stately. 
SUPE'RBLY, ad. in a superb manner; magnificently. 
SUPERCA'RGO, s. an officer in a ship who has the ma¬ 
nagement of its traffic. 

SUPERCELF.’STIAL, a. placed above the firmament. 
SUPERCILIOUS, a. [from supercilium, Lat.] haughty; 
dictatorial; despotic; overbearing; disdainful; contemptuous; 
dogmatical; arbitrary; arrogant. 
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SUPERCI'LIOUSLY, ad. haughtily; dogmatically; con¬ 
temptuously ; disdainfully ; dictatorially ; arbitrarily. 

SUPERCRE'SCENCE, s. [super and crcsco, Lat.] tliat 
which grows upon another growing thing. 

SUPERE'MINENCE, or SUPERE'MINENCY, s. [super 
and eminentia, Lat.] the quality of exceeding in eminence 
above others though eminent; uncommon degree of eminence 
or excellence. 

SUPERE'MINENT, a. [supereminens, Lat.] greatly ex¬ 
celling ; eminent in a high degree. 

To SUPERE'ROGATE, v. n. [super and erogatio, Lat.] to 
do more than a person is by duty obliged. 

SUPEREROGATION, s. the performance of more than 
one is obliged to do by duty. 

SUPEREROGATORY, a. performed beyond the strict de¬ 
mands of duty. 

SUPERE'XCELLENT, a. excellent beyond common. 

SU'PERFICE, s. [superficie, Fr. superficies, Lat.] the out¬ 
side, or surface; the superficies. 

SUPERFICIAL, a. [superficial, Fr.] lying on, or not reach¬ 
ing below, the surface; shallow: contrived to cover some¬ 
thing else. Not profound; smattering; not deeply learned. 

SUPERFICIALLY, ad. slightly ; imperfectly. 

SUPERFI'CIALNESS, s. position on the surface; imper¬ 
fectness ; slightness ; shallowness; slight knowledge; show 
without substance. 

SUPERFICIES, s. [Lat.] the outside, surface, superfice. 

SUPERFINE, a. eminently or extraordinarily fine. 

SUPERFLUTTANT, a. [ superfiuitans , Lat.] floating above. 

SUPERFLUITY, s. [superfluity Fr.] more than enough ; 
plenty beyond use or necessity ; excess. 

SUPERFLUOUS, a. [from super anti fluo, Lat.] overmuch; 
more than enough; needless ; unnecessary ; exuberant; ex¬ 
travagant ; supervacaneous ; to no purpose. 

SUPE'RFLUOUSLY, ad. unnecessarily; needlessly; exu¬ 
berantly ; in an extravagant manner. 

SUPE'RFLUOUSNESS, s. the state of being superfluous. 

SU'PERFLUX, s. that which is more than is wanted. 

To SUPERINDUCE, v. a. [super and buluco, Lat.] to bring 
in as an ndditiou to something else; to bring in as not origi¬ 
nally belonging to that on which it was brought; to lay upon; 
to cover; to draw over. 

To SUPERINTEND, v. a. to oversee, overlook; to super¬ 
vise or take care of others that are inferior; to have the chief 
management or direction of any thing. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, or SUPERINTENDENCY.s. the 
act of taking care of the interests and concerns of others, or 
of overseeing with authority. Superior care. 

SUPERINTENDENT, s. [from super and intendens, Lat.] 
one who rules, governs, or manages. 

SUPERIOR, s. one more excellent or dignified than an¬ 
other ; one higher in rank or office than Another. 

SUPERIOR,a. [superieur, Fr.superior, Lat.] higher; above 
another in excellence, dignity, or auy other quality. Free from 
emotion or concern ; unconqucred. Upper, applied to situa¬ 
tion. In Astronomy, applied to the planets of onr system 
which are farther from the sun than our earth is, as Mars, Ju¬ 
piter, Saturn, and the Georgian ; applied also to that conjunc¬ 
tion of an inferior planet which i3 made when the planet is on 
the opposite side of the sun to that on which the earth is. In 
Botany, applied to the cup or blossom, when they are situated 
above the seedbud, as in the honeysuckle, currant, and cam¬ 
panula. 

SUPERIORITY, s. [superiority Fr.] pre-eminence; the 
quality of being greater or higher than another in any re¬ 
spect. 

SUPERLATIVE, a. [superlatif, Fr. superlativus, Lat.] im • 


plying or expressing the highest degree. In English Gram¬ 
mar, the superlative degree of adjectives that consist of W$n/ 
syllables is made by prefixing most before them ; but in those 
which consist of fewer syllables, it is formed by changing the 
ending, or adding est to it. 

SUPERLATIVELY, ad. most excellently; most eminently; 
in the highest degree, either good or bad. 

SUPERLATIVENESS, s. the quality cf being most emi¬ 
nent or excellent, or in the highest degree. 

SUPERLU'NAR, a. [from super and lima, I.at.] not sub¬ 
lunary ; not of this world; placed above the moon. 

SU PE RNAL, a. [supernus, Lat.] placed above ; relating to 
heavenly things; celestial; having a higher position. 

SUPERNATANT, a. [supernatans, Lat.] swimming above. 

SUPERNATURAL, «. [super and naturalis, Lat.] beyond 
or above the powers of nature. 

SUPERNA’TU RALLY, ad. in a manner above the course 
or power of nature. 

SUPERNUMERARY, a. [supernUmeraire, Fr.] above a 
settled, necessary, usual, or a round number. 

SUPERREFLE'CTION, s. reflection of an image reflected; 
a two-fold reflection. 

To SUPEKKCRI BE, v. a. [superscribe, Lat.] to write upou 
the top or outside. 

SUPERSCRIPTION, s. [superscript, Lat.] the act of 
writing, or any thing written, on the top or outside. 

To SU PERSE'DE, v. a. [supersedeo, Lat.] to make void, or 
set aside by superior force or authority. 

SUPERSK'DKAS, s. [Lat.] in Law, a writ to stay the doing 
of that which otherwise might be done. 

SUPERSTITION, s. [superstition, Fr. suprrstitio, Lat.] the 
observance of unnecessary and uncommanded rites and prac¬ 
tices in religion ; religion without morality, or practice of so¬ 
cial virtue; false; religion, or reverence of objects not fit for 
worship : too great nicety, fears, or scrupulousness ; extrava¬ 
gant devotion, or religion wrong directed or conducted; undue 
attention to reputed omens. 

SUPERSTITIOUS, a. [snperslilieiix, Fr. suprrstitiosus, Lat.] 
addicted to superstition ; full of idle fancies, scruples, and ce¬ 
remonies, in things that arc indifferent or unnecessary. 

SUPEliSTl'TlOUSLY, ad. bigoted ly; scrupulously; in a 
superstitious manner. 

To SUPF.RXTRUCT, v. a. [from supnstructus, Lat.] to 
build upon any thing. 

SUPERSTRUCTION, s. an edifice raised cm any thing. 

SUPF.IISTRU'CTIVE, a. Imilt upon something else. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE, s. that which is raised or built upon 
something else. 

SUPERVACANEOUS, a. [supn-vneanens, Lat.] superflu¬ 
ous ; unnecessary ; needless ; serving to no purpose. 

To SUPERVENE, v. n. [snprrvenio, Lat.] to come in as a 
foreign addition, used with to. 

SUPERVENIENT, a. [superveniens, Lat.] added; addi¬ 
tional. 

SUPERVENTION, s. the act or supervening. 

To SUPERVISE, v. a. [from super and visits, Lat.] to 
overlook; to oversee; to superintend. 

SUPERVISOR, s. an overseer; an inspector; a surveyor; 
a superintendant; one that has the care of others under him. 

To SUPERVTVE, v. n. [super and vivo, Lat..] to live longer; 
to outlive ; to overlive. 

SUPI NE, a. [supinus, Lat.] lying with the face upward, op¬ 
posed to prone. Figuratively, negligent; careless ; inatten¬ 
tive ; indolent; thoughtless ; drowsy ; idle. 

SUPINE, s. [snpin, Fr. sur.inuvi, Lat.] a part of a conju¬ 
gation of a verb, of the like sense or effect with the infinite e 
mood, without either number or person. In Latin, it ends in 
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UTDvSvrfe^'KC^y: inattentively. 

NENESS, x. posture with the face upward; ncgli- 
v , carelessness; inattention; sloth; indolence. 

]■''> PPEDA NT.OFS, rt. [sub and prs, I.at.] under foot. 

Vo NT l’IT, Ui VATK, v. a. [suppcdito, Lat.] to find, supply, 

or furnish. 


SU PPF.II, \snupcr, It.] the last meal at night. 

SI PPEBI.KSS, a. going without supper; fasting at. night. 

To Sli PPL AN"I 1 , v. a. \supphinter, Fr. from sub and pliinlu, 
I.at.] to trip up the heels; to displace or turn out by strata¬ 
gem : to orn power, force awnv, or displace. 

SnPI'I.VX'I'HH, s. oik; who supplants or displaces. 

Sr iTI.K, if. f s.-'iplc, Fr.J easy to be bent: pliant, flexible ; 
1" inline’ without breaking; yielding, opposed to obstinate. 
FI ittering or fawning. 

To SU PPLK, v. 11 . to make pliant, soft, flexible, compliant. 
Neuterlv, to grow soft or pliant. 

SU PPI.E.UENT, s. [supplement, Fr. supplementum,. I.at.] an 
addition or appendage made to any thing to supply its defects 
or omissions. Store ; supply. 

SUPPLEMENTAL, SUPPLEMENTARY, a. additional; 
such as may supply the place of what is wanting or lost. 

SU'PPLENESS, s. pliantness ; flexibility; easily yielding; 
flatten?; readiness incompliance; facility. 

KU'PPLKTORY, «. [from suppleo, Lab] serving to supply 
some imperfection or deficiency. Substantively, that which is 
to till up deficiencies. 

SU'PPLIANT, a. [suppliant, Fr.] supplicating, beseeching, 
requesting in an humble manner ; precatory. Substantively, 
an bumble, petitioner; a submissive beggar. 

SU PPLICANT, s. one that entreats with great submission; 
an humble petitioner. Adjeclivelv, entreating. 

To SU'PPLICATK, v. a. [suppiieo, l.at.j to petition; or in¬ 
treat in a very humble and submissive manner : to implore. 

SUPPLICATION, s. [supplication, Fr.] a petition delivered 
in an humble manner ; entreaty. That part of divine worship 
wherein we humbly ask for something. 

SUPPLI'ER, s. one that provides or furnishes. 

To SUPPLY', t\ a. [supphv, Lat. supplier, Fr.] to fill up any 
deficiency ; to give or aflbrd something wanted ; to relieve 
any want; to fill any vacancy, or serve instead of; to give or 
furnish; to accommodate ; tovield; to afford. 

SUPPLY', s. [plural supplies ] relief of want; cure of defi¬ 
ciencies ; aid. To grant the supfilies, is to provide the. neces¬ 
sary money for the support of government. In War, furnish¬ 
ing an army with recruits of nu n, provisions, &c. 

To SUPPO'RT, r. a. [supporter, Fr.] to sustain, bear, or 
prop up; to bear any thing painful without being overcome, 
to endure ; to prevent from fainting or swooning. 

SUPPO'RT, s. [support, Fr.] the act or power of sustaining 
or keeping from falling; a prop, or sustaining power. The ne¬ 
cessaries of life; maintenance; supply. Synon. The but¬ 
tress fortifies; it is fixed close, to resist the impulsion of 
other bodies. The support bears, by being placed beneath 
a thing to prevent its falling under a weight. The prop as¬ 
sists, and its general use is to strengthen. A wall is fre¬ 
quently made stronger by buttresses ; an arch is supported by 
columns ; a house, when in danger of falling, is kept up by 
props. 

SUPPO'RTABLF., a. [supportable, Fr.] tolerable ; that may 
be endured, or suffered; that may be sustained. 

KIJPPO'RTABLY, ad. so as nmy be borne; tolerably. 

SUPPO'IITKH, s. one that maintains, supports, or assists 
another; maintainor, comforter, defender, sustainer. In Ar¬ 


chitecture, a post or pillar that supports part of a building. 
In Heraldry, a beast, bird, &e. drawn standing on each side 
of the escutcheon, and seeming to support it. 

SUPPO'SABLE, a. capable of being laid down without 
proof; or advanced by way of argument; that may be sup¬ 
posed or imagined. 

SUPPO'SAL, s. [from suppose ] position without proof; ima¬ 
gination ; supposition; belief. 

To SUPPOSE, v. a. [supposer, Fr. suppono, Lat.] to lay 
down without proof; to advance by way of argument without 
proving ; to admit without proof; to imagine or believe with¬ 
out examination ; to require or imply us previous to itself; to 
substitute one thing for another fraudulently. 

SUPPOSITION, s. [supposition , Fr.] an hypothesis, theory, 
position, or supposal, laid down, hut not proved. 

SUPPOSITITIOUS, a. [supposititius, Lat.J not genuine; 
artfully or fraudulently substituted in the room or character of 
something genuine and authentic; imaginary. 

SUPPOSITfTIOUSLY, ad. counterleitly ; spuriously. 

SUPPOSITORY, s. [suppositoirc, Fr.] a kind of solid 
clyster. 

To SUPPRESS, xk a. [from suppressns, Lat.] to crush, over¬ 
power, subdue, overwhelm, or reduce from a state of activity 
or commotion. To conceal; to keep private; to hinder publi¬ 
cation. To keep m ; not to let. out. 

SUPPRESSION,.?. [suppression, Fr. snppressio, I.at.] the 
act of putting a stop to ; concealment; obstruction; a stop¬ 
page, difficulty, or hinderanee. 

To SU'PPURATE, v. a. [supptirur, Fr.] to generate or form 
pus or matter. To ripen ; to digest. 

SUPPURATION, s. [suppuration, Fr.] a ripening of an 
impostlmme or boil, generating pus or matter; the matter sup¬ 
purated. 

SUPPURATIVE, o. digestive; generating matter. 

SUPPURGA'TION, s. the too frequent use of purging me¬ 
dicines. 

SUPPUTA'TION, s. [supputalio, Lat.] a reckoning, calcula¬ 
tion, account, computation. 

To SUPPU'TE, v. a. [supputo, Lat..] to calculate; to reckon; 
to compute. 

SU PRA, in Composition, borrowed from the Latin, signifies 
above or before. 

SUPUALAPKA’RIAN, s. [from supra and lapsus, Lat.] one 
who bolds that Cod, without regard to the good or evil works 
of mankind, passed his eternal decree of election and repro¬ 
bation before the fall of Adam. 

SUPRE'MACY, s. highest place; highest authority; the 
state of being superior in ecclesiastical as well as civil matters. 

SUPREME, it. [supremus, Lat.] highest in dignity, autho¬ 
rity, or excellence. It should be observed, that supreme is ap¬ 
plied only to intellectual or political dignity, and superior to 
that of place or local elevation. 

SUPREMELY, ml. most excellently; most eminently; in 
the highest degree. 

SUR, in Composition, is borrowed from the French, and 
signifies upon, or over and above. 

SU’RA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the lesser bone of the calf of 
the leg. 

SlfltAL, a. [from sura, Lat.] being in the calf of the leg. 
“ The sural artery.” IFweman. 

SU'RANCE, s. warrant; security ; assurance. 

SUltBA'SE, s. in Building, a kind of skirt, border, or mould¬ 
ing, above the. base. 

To SUItBA'TE, v. a. [solbatir, Fr.] to bruise the feet with 
travelling. To fatigue; to harass. 

To SURCE'ASE, v. n. [sur and cesser, Fr.] to be at an 
end ; to stop, to cease; to be no longer in being, use, or in 
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motion; to leave off; to refrain. Actively, to stop; to put 
an end to. Obsolete in the active sense. 

SURCHA'RGE, s. [surcharge, Fr.] too heavy a burden; an 
overload; charge upon charge; more than can be well borne. 
A parochial assessor’s imposition. 

To SURCHA'RGE, v. a. [surcharger, Fr.] to overload, or 
load with more than a person or thing can bear ; to overcharge; 

to overburden. To tax beyond propriety. 

SURCHA'RGER, s. one that overburdens. 

SURCl'NGI.E, t. [sur and cingulum, Lat.] a girth with 
which a burden is bound on a horse; the girdle or band of a 
cassock. 

SU'RCl.E, s. [surculus, I.at,] a shoot or twig; a sucker. 

SU'RCOAT, s. a coat to be worn over the other clothes; a 
great coat; an outward garment; a surtout. 

SURCULA'TJON, s. [from surculo, l.at.] the act of pruning 
or lopping trees. 

SU'RCULOUS, a. [surculosus, Lat.] full of shoots or sprigs. 

SURD, a. [surdus, Lat.] deaf; void of understanding ; not 
perceived by the ear ; unheard ; not expressed by any term. 
A surd root, in Mathematics, is a square, cubic, or any other 
root, which cannot be perfectly extracted out of a rational num¬ 
ber. Surds, in Geometry, arc lines which have not any com¬ 
mon measure with the rational line given. 

SURDITY, s. [surditc, Fr. surdi/as, Lat.] deafness; dul- 
ness; stupidity. 

SURE, a. [scare, old Fr.] certain, or not subject cither to 
fail or deceive ; confident; beyond doubt; safe from doubt or 
danger; firm, stable, not liable to decay or failure. To be 
sure, is used adverbially for certainly. 

SU' RE FOOTED, a. treading firmly, not subject to 
stumbling. 

SURELY, ad. certainly; undoubtedly; without doubt; 
firmly; without hazard. 

SXJ'RENESS, s. certainty; firmness; faithfulness. 

S'U'RKTISHIP, s. [from surety ] the state, office, or act of 
one that is bound for another. 

SU'RETY, s. \suretc, Fr.] certainty or freedom from failure, 
doubt, or mistake; support; evidence; confirmation; security 
against loss or damage; one that gives security or is bound for 
another; bondsman, bail, hostage. 

SU RF, s. in nautical language, the swell of the sea that beats 
against shore or rock. 

SU'RFAOE, s. [si/r and face, Fr.] the outside, superficies, 
or superlice. 

To SU RFEIT, v. a. [from snr and faire, Fr.] to feed with 
excessive meat or drink, so as to cause sickness; to cram over¬ 
much. Neuterly, to be led to sickness or satiety. 

SU'RFEIT, s. sickness arising from feeding or drinking to 
excess. 

NU'RFE1TF.R, s. one who riots ; a glutton. 

SURGE, s. [from surgo, l.at.] a swelling sea; a wave rolling 
above the general surface of the water; a billow. 

To SURGE, v. n. [from surgo, to rise, Lat.] to swell or roll 
in waves. 

SU'RGF.ON, see Cjiiruhgeon, of which it is a corruption. 

SIJ'RGERY, s. [chirurgia, Lat.] an art that teaches the. cure 
of diseases by manual operations. A room set apart for keep¬ 
ing the instruments of, and performing operations by, a sur¬ 
geon ; a dissecting room. 

NU'RGY, a. rising in billows. “The surgy main.”— Pope. 

SUlilNA'M, a country of South America, in Guayanu, 
bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean, on the E. by the 
river Marawina, on the S. by a country of Indians, and on the 
W. by the river Corcntyn. It is about 150 miles in length, 
and 60 in breadth, and abounds in fruits, fish, game, and sin¬ 
gular animals of different kinds. The soil is, in general, ex¬ 


tremely fertile, particularly in those parts which are cultivated 
by European industry, producing sugm, cntimi, tobacco, indigo, 
cocoa, gums, wood for dying, &e. Tin- woods are full of 
monkeys, and there are likewise tigers, with parrots, scorpions, 
serpeuts of an amazing size, and a great vanity of insects. 
The rivers abound with alligators, and in Surinam is found 
that wonderful fish, the torpedo. Tin- whites, or Kuropeuns, 
in Surinam, who reside principally in Paramaribo, the chief 
town, are computed at 3,200, the free coloured 3000, and 
the negroes, at about 00,000. In 1074, tins settlement, which 
had been partly planted by the English, was ceded to the Dutch 
king Charles 11. in exchange for the province of New York. 
Paramaribo, the capital, is in lat. 5. 53. N. long. 55. 15. \V. 

SURLILY, ad. morosely; crabbcdly: in a surly manner. 

SURLINESS, s. sourness of disposition ; morosencss. 

SU RLY, a. [from sur, sour. Sax.] sour, gloomily, morose, 
or silently angry; rough; uncivil; boorish. 

To SURMI'SE, v. a. [surmiser, Fr.] to suspect or imagine, 
without certain knowledge, or sufficient grounds. 

SU'RMISE, s. [surmise, l‘r.] ail imperfect notion; suspi¬ 
cion; imagination not supported by knowledge. Sv.von. Sur¬ 
mise is imagination in general without suspicion ; suspicion is 
imagination of some ill w itliout proof. The former is often 
used in respect to tilings good in themselves; the latter, never 
but with regard to things that are ill. 

To SURMOU'NT, r. a. [sunnuntcr, Fr.] to rise above ; to 
compier; to overcome. To surpass or exceed. 

SURNAM E, s. [suriiom, Fr.) the name which a person takes 
from his family, over and above his Christian name. 

To SU RNAME, v. a. [suruommer, l’r.] to name by an ap¬ 
pellation added to the original one. 

To SURPA'SS, v. a. [surpasscr, Fr.] to excel, exceed, or go 
beyond another in excellence. 

SURPASSING, part, excellent in a high degree. 

SU'RPLICE, s. [surpelis, or snrplis, Fr. | the white garment 
which the clergy wear when they read prayers, or adminster tlio 
sacrament. 

SURPLUS, or SURPLUSAGE, s. [*i/r and plus. Fr.) what 
is more or remains after use and necessity is satisfied. Super¬ 
numerary part; overplus; remainder. 

SURPRl'SAL, orSURl’KI'SK, s. [surprise, Fr.] the act of 
taking, or flic state of being taken, unawares; a sudden con¬ 
fusion or perplexity. 

To SURPRI SE, r. a. - [from surpris, Fr.] to take or fall 
upon unawares or unexpectedly; to astonish, perplex, or 
confuse by something wonderful or unexpected ; to lead into 
an error. 

SURPRISING, part. a. wonderful; strange; raising won¬ 
der or concern; astonishing; unexpectedly perplexing. 

SURPRI SINGLY, ad. to a degree that raises wonder; in .t 
manner that raises wonder; unexpectedly. 

To SURRE'N DER, v. a. [surrender, old Fr.] to yield orth- 
liver up to an enemy ; to resign or quit. Neuterly, to yield or 
give up to the power of an adversary. 

SURRE NDER, or SU llRENDRY, *. the net of yielding 
or resigning to another. 

SUHRE'PTION, s. [from surreptiis, Lat.) the act of taking 
unawares, or of obtaining clandestinely ; a surprise. 

SURREPTITIOUS, a. [ surreptitius , l.at.] done, acquired, 
or produced by stealth, fraud, or artifice. 

SURRF.PTi'TIOlJSL/, ad. fraudulently; falsely. 

SU'RREY, a county of England, bounded on the N. by 
Middlesex and a point of Buckinghamshire, on the E. by 
Kent, on the S. by Sussex, and on the W. by Hampshire 
and Berks. Its greatest length is about 37 miles, and its 
breadth 27. It is divided into 14 hundreds, which contain 
11 market towns, (including Southwark,) 140 parishes, 650 vil- 
10 K 
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lages and hamlets, and sends four members to parliament. 
The population was 48G,326, in 1831. It is a healthy plea¬ 
sant comity, but from the difference of the soil in the extreme 
parts from that in the middle, it has been compared to a coarse 
doth with a fine border: for the edge of the county on all 
sides has a rich soil, extremely fruitful in corn and grass, par¬ 
ticularly in Holmesdale, and on the N. and W. parts toward 
the Thames; but in the interior are wide tracts of sandy 
ground and barren heath, and iu some places long ridges of 
hills, with warrens of rabbits, and parks for deer. It produces 
corn, box-wood, walnuts, hops, and fuller’s earth; and near 
Dorking grows a wild black cherry, of which a very pleasant 
wine is made, little infciior to French claret. The manufac¬ 
tures of starch, tobacco, gunpowder, paper, vinegar, calico 
printing, &c. are considerable. The principal rivers, besides 
the Thames, (which is the boundary of this county on- the N.) 
are the Mole, Wey, Wandlc, and hodden. The Lent, assizes 
are held at Kingston, and the summer assizes at Guildford and 
Croydon alternately. 

To SU'RllOGATE, v. a. [sitrroyo, Lat.] to put into the place 
of another: to depute. 

SU'RROGATE, s. a deputy, or one that officiates for an¬ 
other; a delegate; a substitute.. 

To SURROUND, r. a. [surrondcr, Fr.] to enclose or en¬ 
compass on all sides; to environ. 

SURSO'LID, s. in Algebra, the fourth multiplication or 
power of any number whatever taken as the root. Sursolitl 
problem, in Mathematics, that which cannot be resolved but 
by curves of a higher nature than a conic section, 

SURTOU'T, s. [Fr.] a large coat worn over all the rest. 

To SURVE'NE, v. a. [sitrendr, Fr.] to supervene; to come 
as an addition. 

To SURVEY, v. a. [surveoir, old Fr.] to overlook or view 
as from a higher place; to oversee; to view as examining; to 
look into the strength or condition of buildings; to measure 
and estimate the worth of land or buildings. 

SIJ'RVEY, s. a prospect or view; superintendence; men¬ 
suration. 

SURVEYING, s. the art of measuring the superficial con¬ 
tents of lands, grounds, fields, &c. by the help of proper instru¬ 
ments; mensuration. Superintendence. 

SURVEYOR, s. one who measures land, buildings, or work 
done by a builder, &c. in order to ascertain the value; an 
overseer; one that oversees and superintends any large under¬ 
taking ; an officer of the excise. 

SURVE'YOltSHlP, s. the office of a surveyor. 

SURVl'VANGF., s. an outliving another ; survivorship. 

To SURVIVE, v. n. [survivre, Fr. snpervivo, Lat.] to live 
longer than another; to remain alive. Actively, to out¬ 
live. 

SURVI'VER, or SURVI'VOR, s. one that outlives, or lives 
longer than, another. 

SURVIVORSHIP, s. the state of a smvivor. 

SUSCEPTIBLE, a. [susceptible, Fr.] capable of admitting 
or receiving nnv impression. 

SUSCEPTIBLENESS,or SUSCEPTIBILITY, s. the qua- 
lity of admitting or receiving any impression. 

SUSCE'PTION, s. [from susceptus, Lat.] the act of 
taking. 

SUSCEPTIVE, a. capable to admit. 

SUSCI'PIENCY, s. reception; admission. 

To SU'SCITATE, v. a. [suscito, Lat.] to quicken; to rouse; 
to excite; to provoke; to stir up; to incite. 

SUSCITA'TION, s. [Fr.] the act of quickening or ex¬ 
citing. 

To SUSPF/CT, v. a. [suspicion Lnt.] to imagine something 
unknown with a degree of fear and jealousy; to imagine or 


think guilty or bad without proof; to hold as uncertain; to 
doubt. Neuterly, to imagine a person guilty of some crime 
without proof. 

SUSPECTFUL, a. ready to mistrust; full of suspicion. 

To SUSPEND, v. a. [suspendre, Fr. suspendo, I.at.J to 
hang; to make to hang by anything; to make dependent 
upon; to interrupt or stop. To delay; to debar from the exe¬ 
cution of an office for a certain time. 

SUSPENDED, part. a. hung by any thing. Debarred from 
exercising an office, or receiving the salary, for a certain time, 
or during pleasure. Kept undetermined. 

SUSPENSE, s. [suspens, Fr.] uncertainty; irresolution. 
The act of withholding the determination of the judgment; 
deprivation for a time; a stop in the midst of two oppo¬ 
sites. 

SUSPENSION, s. [suspension, Fr. suspensio, Lat.] the act 
of making to hang or depend on any thing; the act of delaying; 
interruption. The act of withholding the determination of the 
judgment; the state of a person who is depiived of the exer¬ 
cise of an office for a time. 

KUSPl'CION, s. [Fr. suspicio, Lat.] the act of imagining ill 
without proof; jealousy; distrust; diffidence. 

SUSPICIOUS, a. [suspiciosus, Lat.] inclined to imagine 
ill without proof, used in ;t bad sense. Liable to suspicion, 
or giving reason to imagine ill. Indicating doubt or suspi¬ 
cion. 

SUSPI'CIOUSI.Y, ad. distrustfully; jealously. So as to 
raise suspicion or doubt. 

SUSPI'CIOUSNKSS, s. tendency to jealousy or distrust. 

SUSPI'RAL, s. [soupirail, Fr.] a conveyance of water under 
ground; a vent, or breathing-hole; an air-hole. 

SUSPIRA'TION, s. [siispiratio, from suspiro, Lat.] sigh; 
act of fetching the breath deep. Breathing. 

To SUSPl'RE, v. n. [suspiro, l.at.] to sigh, or fetch the 
breath deep. To breathe. 

SU SSEX, an English county, 70 miles in length, and 28 
in breadth: bounded on the S. by tlu: British (_ liannel; on 
the W. by Hampshire; on the N. by Surrey; and on the E. 
by Kent. It, contains 313 parishes, one eiiv, and 1G market 
towns, and elects 4 county members. The air is often 
thick and foggy, but not unwholesome, except in the low marshy 
lands. The soil in the middle is rich and fruitful, which ren¬ 
ders the roads deep and dirty in the winter. It is more woody 
towards Kent, and has several iron mines. The scaeoast is 
high and chalky, being called the Downs, but the sea-shore is 
full of sand banks and rocks. The chief rivers are the Arun 
and the Bother, besides some small streams which fall into the 
sea. Chichester is the capital town; but the spring assizes are 
held at Horsham, and the summer at Lewes. It gives the title 
of duke to one of the princes of the royal family. Population 
272,328, according to the return in 1831. 

To SUSTAI N, v. a. [soustenir, Fr. sustinco, Lat.] to bear, 
prop, or hold up. To support or keep from sinking under 
evil; to help, relieve, or assist; to maintain or keep. To bear 
without.yielding. To endure; to suffer. 

SUSTENANCE, s. [soustwmncc, Fr.] nourishment; main¬ 
tenance; food; any thing that supports nature. 

SUSTENTATION, s. [sustentalio, Lat. sustentation, Fr.] 
support from falling. Maintenance. 

To SUSU'RRATE, v. n. [susurro, Lat.] to whisper. 

SUSURRATION, s. the act of whispering; a whisper. 

SUTHERLAND, a shire of Scotland, bounded on the E. 
by Caithness and the German Ocean ; on the S. by the shire 
of Ross; and on the W. and N. by Strathnaver and Caithness. 
Dornoch is the county town. It is a mountainous country, 52 
miles long and 50 broad, divided into 13 parishes, and sends 
one member to parliament. Inhabitants, in 1831, 25,518. 
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SUTLER, s. [sudler, Tcut. soetelcr, Belg.] one who sells 
liquors and provisions in a camp, barracks, or garrison. 

SUTTON COLDFIELD, a small corporate town of War¬ 
wickshire, with a market on Monday, seated in a fine a : r, but 
in a barren soil, 24 miles N. N. W. of Warwick, ar/l 110 
N. W. of London. Population 3fi84. 

SUTURE, s. [suture, Fr. sutura, I,at.] a particular man¬ 
ner of sewing wounds. In Anatomy, a particular articula¬ 
tion of bones, wherein they lock into each other, like the teeth 
of two saws, as in the head. 

SWAB, (n is pronounced broad in this word, and its two 
following derivatives) s. [swabb, Swed.j a kind of mop used in 
washing floors. Chiefly used at sea. 

To SWAB, v. a. [ swebban , Sax.] to clean with a mop. 

SWA'BBER, *^a person who cleans or washes the deck 
of a ship. A sea word. 

To SWA'DDLK, v. a. [swethan, Sax.] to swathe, or bind 
in clothes, generally used for the dress of new-born infants. 
Figuratively, to beat or cudgel. 

SWADDLING BAN 1), SWA'DDLl NGCLOTII, or 
SWA'DDLINGCLOUT, s. cloth wrapped round a new-born 
child. 

SWA'FFAM, or Swaffhain, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturday, 28 miles W. of Norwich, and 93 N. E. 
of London. Population 3285. 

To SWAG, v. n. [sweigia , Isl.] to sink, or hang down by its 
weight; to sag; to waddle, or shake from side to side. 

To SWAGE, v. a. [from asswin/e] to ease; to mitigate; to 
soften ; to appease; to assuage; to quiet. 

To SWA'GGER, swag-er, v. it. [stregan, Sax.] to bluster, 
to be noisily proud and insolent; to bully; to boast; to hec¬ 
tor; to domineer; to crack; to vaunt. 

SWA'GGERKR, s. a blusterer; a noisy, proud, and inso¬ 
lent person; a bully; an ignorant pretender; a braggadocio. 

NWA'GGY, n. dependent by its weight; saggy. 

SWAIN, s. [sirein. Sax. and Run.] a young man ; a coun¬ 
try person or shepherd ; a hind ; a peasant. 

SWA'INMOTE, s. [swainwotus , law Lat.] a court touching 
matters of the forests, kept by the charter of the forest thrice in 
the year. This court of swainmote is as incident to a forest, 
as the court of piepowder is to a fair. The swainmote is a court 
of freeholders within the; forest. 

To SWALE, orSWEAl ., v. n. f sirclan , to kindle. Sax.] to 
waste, or blaze away; to melt. Actively, to consume. 

SWA'LLET, s. among the Tin-miners, water breaking in 
upon them at their work. 

To SWA'LLQW, v. a. [swelgan, Sax. swelgen, Belg.] to 
take down the throat; to receive without examination; to 
absorb or suck in ; to engulf; to devour; to be lost in any 
thing. To engross, used with up. Syno.v. Swallow and 
gulp are more nearly synonymous in the literal than the figu¬ 
rative sense; yet, even in that, they will admit of some dis¬ 
tinction. We gulp, in order to swallow. This, however, is 
not the only difference. By swallowing, we understand taking 
down the throat simply; by gulping, we mean sucking down 
eagerly, or without intermission.—With respect to eating, 
swallowing carries in its idea the act of chewing; gulping does 
not.—In the figurative sense, gulping rather implies a diffi¬ 
culty in swallowing. 

SWA'LLOW, s. the throat; the gullet. A bird of passage, 
well-known. A whirlpool; a gulf; a vortex. 

SWA'LLOWTAIL, s. the shining willow. 

SWA'LLOWWORT, s. asclepiu; a plant. 

SWAM, the preterit of Swim. 

SWAMP, s. [swamme, Belg. swamms, Goth, swam, Sax. 
suamrn, Isl. suomp, Dan. swamp, Swed.] a bog, ir marshy 
place, so called in America; a fen. 


To SWAMP, v. a. to whelm or sink, as in a swamp. 

SWA'MPY, a. abounding with swamps or bogs. 

SWAN, (« pronounced broad) .v. [.mcmm, Sax. swam, Belg. 
suan, Dan.] a large water-fowl, with a long neck, and remark¬ 
ably white, excepting when it is young. 

SIVA'NSEY, or Aherlaw, a large, clean, well-built, and 
populous town of Glamorganshire, governed by a portreeve, and 
containing an old castle, converted into a town-house, gaol, 
market, &c. 2 churches, and about 400 houses, with broad 
paved streets. It exports great quantities of coal to Ireland and 
the southern coast of England; it has also great correspondence 
with Bristol and Worcester for grocery, and other shop goods. 
Here are potteries, and considerable works for the smelting of 
copper and lead ore. Many ships have been built here, and 
it is resorted to for sea-bathing. It is situated on a bay of the 
Bristol Channel, to which it gives name, at the mouth of the 
riyer Tawy, 21 miles W. N. W. of Cow bridge; 209 W. of 
London. Market, Wednesdays and Saturdays. Population 
? 4,931. Swansea district returns one representative. 

SWA'NSKIN, s. a kind of soft flannel. 

SWAP, ail. [s wipu, Isl.] hastily ; at once. A low word. 

To SWAP, v. a. to fall down ; to ply the wings with noise; 
to strike the air. Neutcrly, to exchange. See Swop. 

SWARD, (a pronounced broad; s. [sward, Swed.j the skin 
of bacon. The surface of the ground. 

SWARM, (ft pronounced hard) s. [swearm. Sax. surrm, 
Belg.] a great body or number of bees, or other auimals; a 
crowd; a multitude. 

To SWARM, v. n. [swearman. Sax. swermen, Belg.] to rise 
in a body, to quit the hive, applied to bees. To appear in mul¬ 
titudes ; to be thronged ; to be over-crowded, or over-run. 

SWART, or SWARTH, (the a pron. broad in this word, and 
its two following derivatives) a. (s wan t. Sax. swart, Belg.] 
blackish; dusky; darkly brown; tawny; gloomy, or malignant. 

SWA'RTHINESS, s. blaekislmess: tauniuess; gloominess. 

SWA'RTHY, a. dark of complexion; black; tawny. 

To SWASH, v. n. to make a great clutter or noise. To make 
a great show of fictitious valour. A cant word. 

SWATII, s. [ swade, Belg.] a line of grass cut down by a 
mower; a continued quantity. A hand or fillet, from swethan. 
Sax. to bind, Ac. 

To SWATHE, v. a. [swclhun, Sax.] to bind, as a child, 
with hands or rollers. 

To SWAY, r. a. [schiceLm, to move, Tent.] to move in the 
hand ; to wield or manage by the hand with ease ; to bias, or 
force more to one side than the other; to govern; to rule ; to 
overpower; to influence. Neutcrly, to hang heavy; to he 
drawn by weight; to have weight, or influence ; to govern. 

SWAY, s. the swing or sweep of a weapon ; any thing 
moving with bulk and power; power, rule, or dominion ; in¬ 
fluence or direction. Weight, preponderance. 

To SWEAR, t\ it. [preterit suorr, or sn are, pait. pass. 
sworn; swaran, Goth, swerian. Sax. sweeten, Belg.] to call 
some superior power to witness the truth of what a person 
says; to declare, promise, or give in evidence on oath; to 
make use of the name of God profanely. Actively, to put to 
an oath ; to declare on oath; to obtest by an oath. 

SWE ARER, s. one who profanes the name of God; one 
who wantonly, in common discourse, makes use of oaths. 

SWEAT, s. [sweat, Sax. sweet, Belg.] a sensible moisture, 
issuing out of the pores cf animals ; labour ; toil; drudgery ; 
evaporation of moisture; exudation; perspiration. 

To SWEAT, v. n. [preterit steel, or sweated, part. pass, 
steeafen] to have the skin covered with moisture by heat, la¬ 
bour, or medicines. Figuratively, to toil or labour hard; to 
emit moisture. Actively, to emit as sweat; to perspire. 

SWE'ATER, s. one that sweats, or makes to sweat. 
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SWE'ATI NESS, s. the quality of abounding with sweat. 

SWEATY, a. covered with sweat; wet with sweat; con¬ 
sisting of sweat; toilsome; laborious. 

SWE’DEN, a kingdom in the north part of Europe; 
bounded on the N. by Norwegian Lapland ; on the E. by 
Russia and the Gulf of Bithnia; on the S. by the Baltic sea; 
and on the W. by Norway, the Sound, and the Categat; 
being about 1000 miles in length, from N. to S. and 350 
in breadth from K. to W. It is divided into Sweden Proper, 
Gothland, Nordiand, and Lapland. It was aneiently called 
Scandinavia, or at least it is part of the country of that 
name. 'The climate is various; the longest day being from 
18 hours 36 minutes, to several weeks’ duration. At Stock¬ 
holm aud its surrounding province, the spring and autumn 
are scarcely to be perceived, for the winter continues 9 months, 
and the summer during the remaining three. In winter the 
cold is excessive, and in summer the heat is almost insup¬ 
portable, the air being serene all that time. Notwithstanding 
this, many of the Swedes live to a great age. Those places 
that are fit for cultivation have hardly a foot of good earth ; 
below it is all gravel; yet the rocks are quite covered with 
flowers in the summer time, and the gardens have plenty of 
fruits. The trees arc early in blossom, because the soil is 
fat and sulphureous, which contributes greatly to the vege¬ 
tation of plants; though the fruit has not so good a taste 
as in the more southern countries. The animals are horses, 
cows, hogs, goats, and sheep; bears, wolves, foxes, wild eats, 
elks, and rein-deer. Here are several sorts of fowls, particu¬ 
larly partridges, woodcocks, and falcons, in great plenty. 
The silver mines are 200 yards in depth; and though rich, 
the people who work them have scarce wherewith to subsist 
upon when the king’s duties arc paid. Here are also rich 
mines of iron and copper, and vast forests of timber-trees. 
The merchandise which the Swedes supply foreigners with, 
are boards, gunpowder, leather, iron, copper, tallow, skins, 
pitch, resin, masis, and all sorts of wooden utensils: and 
they take in return, salt, brandy, wine, linen cloth, stufls, 
tobacco, sugar, spice, and paper. The inhabitants are of 
a robust constitution, and able to sustain the hardest labour. 
They are praised for their hospitality, honesty, cleanliness, 
and industry; and have several public schools and col¬ 
leges, where arts and sciences are taught. Their houses 
are generally of wood, with very little art in their construc¬ 
tion ; and the roofs in many places are covered with turf, 
on which the goats often feed. There is no country in the 
world where the women do so much work; for they till 
the ground, thresh the corn, and row the boats on the sea. 
Sweden was formerly tin elective monarchy, and afterwards 
the most limited one in Europe, till Aug. 10, 1772, when, 
by a very extraordinary revolution, Gustavus HI. gained the 
most essential royal prerogatives, yet without being an 
absolute monarch. This prince was assassinated March 16, 
1792, leaving his son Gustavus Adolphus, a minor, his 
heir, and his brother, the duke of Sudermania, regent of 
the kingdom. Gustavus attained his majority in 1796, but in 
1809, lie was deposed, and his uncle Charles, duke of Su¬ 
dermania, was raised to the throne. This aged prince having 
no issue, the diet in 1810, elected prince Augustenberg for 
bis successor; but he died or was assassinated in 1811, when 
they elected the French general Bemadotte, to be crown 
prince; who succeeded to the throne in 1818, by the name 
of Charles John. Finland, which constituted a province of 
Sweden, was invaded by the Russians in 1808, and the 
Swedes, after various battles were obliged to give it up, 
anti to conclude a treaty of cession in the following year. As 
a compensation for this loss, they were permitted by the allied 
•oveteigns, in 1814, to wrest Norway from the king of Den¬ 


mark, and now hold it as an integral state under a stadtholder. 
The population of Sweden is nearly 3,000,000. The 
established religion is Lutheran, and no other is tolerated: 
they have one archbishop, and 11 bishops. Stockholm, the 
capital, is in lat. 59. 21. N. Ion. 18. 4. E. Popul. 80,000. 

To SWEEP, v. a. [preterit and part. pass, swept ; swapan. 
Sax.] to clean or drive away witli a broom or besom ; to trail 
along the ground, to carry with pomp: to pass over with 
quickness ; to rub over; to strike with a long stroke. Neu- 
terly, to pass with violence or swiftness, to pass with pomp 
or a flowing train; to pass with an equal motion; to move 
witli a long stroke or reach. 

SWEEP, s. the act of cleaning with a broom or besom; 
the compass of any violent or continued motion ; violent de¬ 
struction ; the direction of any motion not ^clilincar. 

SWEETER, s. one who sweeps. 

SWEETINGS, s. that which is swept away. 

SWEETSTAKE, s. the winner of all that is staked. 

SWEET, n. [swetc, Sax.] pleasing to any of the senses; 
of an agreeable taste, as sugar, Arc. fragrant to the smell. 
Figuratively, charming, grateful, or pleasing; soft; mild; 
gentle; not salt; not sour; not stale. Kind, or good, applied 
to temper. To be sweet upon, to be amorously fond of. 

SWEETBREAD, s. the pancreas of the calf. 

SWEETBIIIAR, s. a fragrant shrub; the eglantine. 

SWEETCrCHLY, s. a plant, called also myrrhus. 

To SWEE'TEN, v. a. to make sweet, mild, kind, less 
painful, more grateful, or more delicate; to palliate; to re¬ 
concile ; to edulcorate. Neuterly, to grow sweet. 

SWEETENER, s. one that palliates, or represents things 
tenderly; that which contcniperal.es acrimonies. 

SWEETHEART, s. a suitor, lover, or mistress. 

SWEETISH, n. somewhat sweet. 

SWEETLY, ad. in a sweet maimer; with sweetness. 

SWEETMEAT, s. fruit preserved in sugar. 

SWEETNESS, s. the quality of being sweet. 

SWEETWl'LLIAM, s. a garden plant; a species of gilli- 
flower. The wild childing swcetwilliam is a species of pink. 

SWEETW I'LLOW, s. the Dutch myrtle or gale. 

To SWELL, v. a, [part. pass, swollen ; swollen. Sax. stccl- 
len, Belg.] to grow bigger by extension of parts; to grow 
turgid; to tumefy; to protuberate; to look big; to be elated, 
or rise into arrogance ; to he exasperated ; to grow upon the 
view. Actively, to cause to rise, or to make tumid; to aggra¬ 
vate, or heighten ; to raise to arrogance. 

SWELL, s. increase of hulk. The surf of the sea. 

SWELLING, s. a tumor; protuberance; prominence. 

To SWE'LTER, v. n. [|>erhaps corrupted from sultry] to 
be pained, or made uneasy, by heat. Actively, to parch, or 
dry up with heat. 

SWE'LTRY, a. sultry; suffocating with heat. 

SWEPT, part, and preterit of Sweep. 

To SWERVE, v. n. [swerven. Sax. and Belg.] to wander, 
to rove; to deviate or depart from rule, custom, reason, or 
duty ; to ply or bend. To climb on a narrow body. 

SWIFT, a. [swift, Sax.] moving far in a short time; 
speedy; quick; nimble; ready; fleet; rapid; prompt. 

SWIFr, s. a bird like a swallow; a martin. 

SWI FTLY, ad. quickly ; speedily; nimbly ; rapidly; 
promptly; fleetly; with celerity; with velocity; with dispatch. 

SWIFTNESS, s. velocity; nimblcness; quickness; dis¬ 
patch ; celerity; rapidity; speed; promptitude. 

To SWIG, v. n. [swir/a, Isl.] to drink by large draughts. 

To SWILL, t>. a. [swilgan, Sax.] to drink in a luxurious 
and gross manner; to wash or drench; to inebriate. 

SWILL, s. drink immoderately or luxuriously poured down. 

SWl'LLER, s. a luxurious drinker; a drunkard. 
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To SWIM, v. n . [preterit swam, sworn, or swum; swim- 
nan, Sax. swemmen, Belg.] to float or move on the water 
without sinking; to be conveyed by the stream; to move 
on or in the water by the action of the limbs; to be floated; 
to flow in any thing, or to have abundance; to be dizzy, or 
have a sensation of a swimming or vertigo in the head; to 
glide or flow with an easy or smooth motion. Actively, to 
pass by swimming. 

SWIM, s. the bladder of Ashes, by ■fthich they are sup¬ 
ported in the water. A smoothly gliding motion. 

SWI'MMER, s. one who swims. In Farriery, the swimmer 
is situated in the fore-legs of a horse, above the knees, and 
upon the inside, and almost upon the back parts of the hind¬ 
legs, a little below the hams; this part is without hair, and 
resembles a piece of hard dry horn. 

SWI'MMINGLY, ad. smoothly; prosperously. A low 
word. 

To SWINDLE, v. a. to cheat under the pretence of trading 
or trafficking; to defraud by false pretences. 

SWINDLER, s. one practised in an ingenious mode of 
cheating; a sharper; a cheat. 

SWl'NDON, a town of Wiltshire, with a market on 
Monday, 28 miles N. of Salisbury, and 88 W. of Lon¬ 
don. 

SWINE, s. [stein. Sax. stn/n, Belg.] a hog or pig; a num¬ 
ber of hogs, either sows or boars. 

SWINEHER D, s. a keeper or feeder of swine. 

SWI'NERTON, a town of Staffordshire, seated in 
the part of the county most free from waters, mines, and 
woods, a little to the W. of Stone. Market and fair dis¬ 
used. 

To SWING, v. a. [prefer, swang, swung; swrngan. 
Sax.] to make a thing that is suspended move backward 
and forward; to whirl round in the air; to wave, loose¬ 
ly. Neuterly, to wave to and fro, hanging loosely ; to \ i- 
brate. 

SWING, s. the motion of nnv thing hanging loosely: a 
line on which anv thing hangs loose; the influence or force of 
a body put in motion ; a course, or unrestrained liberty, or 
tendency ; abandonment, to any motive. 

To SWINGE, (g soft) r. a. [swingan, Sax.] to whip; to 
punish ; to bastinade. To move as a lash. 

SWINGING, (g soft) a. great or huge. A low word. 

To SWINGLE, v. n. to dangle; to wave hanging: to swing 
in pleasure. To rough-dress flax. 

SWINISH, a. befitting or like a swine; hoggish; filthy; 
nasty; stupid; gross; biutish ; sensual. 

SWITCH, s. a small flexible twig. A jerk. 

To SWITCH, v. a. to lash with a switch ; to jerk. 

SWITZERLAND, or Swissrrlavrl, a large country of 
Europe; bounded on the N. by Suahia; on the F.. by the 
Tyrol; on the S. by Savoy and Lombardy ; and on the W. 
by France. It is about 220 miles in length, and 130 in 
breadth, and separated from the adjacent countries by high 
mountains, most of which are covered with perpetual snow. 
There arc a great number of lakes and rivers, and some, very 
fertile plains, which plentifully afford the necessaries of life. 
It is divided into 22 cantons, namely, Fribourg, Lucerne, 
Sehwcitz, Soleure, Tcsino, Undcrwalden, Uri, Valais, and Zug, 
which are Catholic; Argovin, Basle, Berne, Geneva, Neuf- 
chatel, Schaffhausen, Vaud, and Zurich, which are Protestant; 
and Appenzcl, Glaris, Orisons, St. Gall, and Thurgun, which 
are. mixed. About the year 1300, the emperor Albert, to 
whom Switzerland was subject, appointed an Austrian go¬ 
vernor, one Griesler, who, in the wantonness of tyranny, 
ordered the natives to reverence his hat set upon a pole; 
which being with a proper spirit refused by one William 


Tell, a noted marksman with a crossbow, he was sen¬ 
tenced to be hanged, if he did not, at a certain distance, 
shoot an apple from the head of his own son. Tell hit 
the apple with one of two short arrows, or bolts, which 
he had provided ; and being asked what the other was 
intended for, he answered, “ For the tyrant’s heart, if I had 
killed my son.” lie was ordered to prison, but escaped, 
and, with some others, brought about a revolution which pro¬ 
duced the several independent states of the Helvetic nation. 
The mountains of Switzerland, commonly called the Alps, 
are a long chain of mountains, which begin at the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and extend to the Adriatic; and if it were possible 
for a man to travel from one to the other, his journey woidd 
be about 500 miles. The principal lakes are those of Con¬ 
stance, Geneva, Lucerne, Zurich, and Neufehatel. The most 
considerable rivers are the Rhine, the Rhone, the Aar, the 
Reuss, and the Inn. The principal riches of Switzerland con¬ 
sist of excellent pastures, in which they breed and fatten their 
cattle. The inhabitants are strong robust men, for which 
reason they have been generally chosen by several nations 
for the military service. The women are tolerably hand¬ 
some, have many good qualities, and are very industrious. 
The peasants retain their old manner of dress, and are con¬ 
tent to live upon milk, butter, and cheese. The manu¬ 
factures of Switzerland are considerable in linen, silk, cotton, 
and woollen, leather, hats, gloves, paper, pottery, clocks, 
watches, hardware, toys, &e. besides which they ex¬ 
port butter, cheese, cattle, sheep, horses, and wine. The 
imports are principally grain, hemp, flax, wine, salt, and 
some manufactures. The inhabitants are estimated at 
2,250,000. 

SWIVEL, s. something fixed in another body so as to turn 
round in it. A small cannon mounted on ships so as to point 
any way. 

SWO'BBER, *. four cards at wist, which are entitled to 
stakes. See Swaiuif.h. 

SWO'l.l.KN, or SWOLN, part. pass, of Swfi.i.. 

To SWOON, v. n [ aswunnn, Sax.] to sutler a suspension 
of thought and sensation ; to faint or fall into a til. 

SWOON, s. [swony, Sax.] a faintingfit; a lipothymy ; a 
svneope. 

‘ To SWOOP, v. a. [perhaps formed from the sound] to 
fall or dart at once on its prey; to prey upon; to catch 
up. 

SWOOP, s. a fall of a bird of prey upon his quarry. 

To SWOP, v. a. [its derivation uncertain] to give one thing 
in exchange for another ; to truck; to barter. 

SWORD, s. [sweord. Sax. surerd, Belg.] a weapon with a 
sharp point, worn by the side, and used in combats hand to 
hand. Destruction by war. Vengeance or justice. An em¬ 
blem of authority. 

SWO RDBEAREU, s. an officer who carries a sword of 
state before a prince or magistrate. 

SWO'RDFISII, s. a sea-fish, having a bone 5 feet long 
issuing from the end of the upper jaw. 

SWORE, the preterit of Swear. 

SWUM, the preterit of Swim. 

SY'CAMINE, or SY CAMORE, s. See Sicamouf. 

SY'COPIIANT, s. [ffexo^uiTijc, Gr. sycophanla, Lnt.| 
an appellation given by the ancient Athenians to those 
who gave information :>i‘ the exportation of figs, contrary m 
law; and hence it is still used in general for all informers, 
parasites, flatterers, cheats, &c. A talebearer; a mukc- 
bate. 

SYCOPHA'NTIC, a. [<rvo<f,avTtt:'oc, Gr.] parasitical; flat¬ 
tering; fawning; talebearing; mischievously officious. 

To SY'CO PIIANTISE, v. n. to play the flatterer. 

10 L 
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SYDERA'TION, s. [sideratio , Lat.] a blasting with exces¬ 
sive heat or drought; a corruption of the solid parts or bones 
of an animal. See Si deration. 

SYDEROSE, a. [syderosus, I.at.] planet-struck. 

SYLLA'BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, a. [syllabi,, uc, Fr. sytla - 
bicus, Lat] relating to, or consisting of, syllables. 

SYLLABLE, s. [avWafti), Gr. syllnbr, Fr.] a part of a word, 
consisting of one or more letters pronounced together. Any 
thing proverbially concise. 

SYLLABUB, s. a compound drink of wine, milk, and su¬ 
gar ; more properly spelled Sillabub. 

SY'LLABUS, s. [syllabus, Lat. irliWafios, Gr.] an abstract; 
a compendium, containing the heads of a discourse. 

SYLLEPSIS, s. Gr.] a figure in Grammar, where 

two nominative cases singular, of different persons, are joined 
to a verb plural. 

SYLLOGISM, (g soft)*. [avWnytapbc, Gr. sylltigismvs, Lat. 
syllogisme, l-’r.] an argument consisting of three propositions, 
which furnish a necessary conclusion. 

•SYLLOGl'STICAL, a. [aruXXoynmvdc, Gr. sijllogisticus, Lat.] 
belonging to syllogisms; consisting of syllogisms. 

SYLLOGI'STIOALLY, ad. in the form of a syllogism. 

To SYLLOGIZE, v. a. [avWoylfa, Gr. syllogizer , Fr.] to 
reason by syllogism. 

SYLPHS, s. a sort of fairy nymphs. 

SY'LVAN, o. [sylvanus, Lat.] belonging to woods. 

SY'MBOL, s. [nupfto\or, Gr. symboluni, Lat. symbole, Fr.] 
an abstract or compendium ; a comprehensive form ; a type, 
a sign, or badge ; an hieroglyphic. 

SYMBOLICAL, a. [ov/j/IuXckoc, Gr. symholicus, Lat.] be¬ 
longing to, or of the nature of, a symbol; mystical. 

SYMBOLICALLY, ad. typically: by representation. 

SYMBOLIZATION, s. representation ; resemblance. 

To SYMBOLIZE, v. a. [syrnboliser, Fr.] to make represen¬ 
tative of something. Neuterly, to have something in common 
with another, by representative qualities. 

SYMMETRICAL, a. proportionate. 

SY'MMETRY, s. [ avppirpia , Gr. symmetric, Fr. symmetria, 
Lat.] proportion ; harmony of parts. 

SYMPATHE TIC, or SYMPAT1 lE'TICAL, a. affected with 
what happens to another ; having mutual sensation. 

To SYMPATHIZE, v.n. [ sympathiser, Fr.] to feel with an¬ 
other ; to feel mutually : followed by with. 

SY'MPATIIY, *. ( rrti/tm'tOua, Gr. symjmthic, Fr. sympathia, 
T.at.] the quality of being affected with the calamities, pains, 
joys, or affections, of another ; feellow-feling. 

SYMPHO'NIOUS, a. harmonious ; agreeing in sound. 

SY'MPIIONY, s. f symphonic , Fr. from <rdi< and tfttoyi), Gr.] 
a consonance, or concert of mingled sounds ; harmony. 

SY'MPHYSIS, s. [truprjtviTii, Gr.] in Anatomy, one of the 
kind of junctures, or articulation of the bones ; particularly 
of those bones which in young children are distinct, but after 
some years unite and consolidate into one bone. 

SYMPO'SIAC, a. firu/iTroarmvog, Gr.] relating to merry¬ 
makings ; happening where company is drinking together. 

SYMPTOM, s. [tTvp7TTu>pa, Gr. symptome, Fr.] something 
happening together with something else; a sign or token ; an 
appearance in a disease which shews its quality or nature. 

SYMPTOMATIC, or SYMPTOMAT1CAL, a. [avpirno- 
pnro.de, Gr. symptomatique, Fr.] tending to discover, or be¬ 
longing to, symptoms; happening concurrently. 

SYNA/RESIS, *. [wraipfaic, Gr.] a figure in Grammar, 
which puts two syllables or vowels into one. 

SYNAGOGUE, sy-na-gog, s. [Fr. auvaytoyy, Gr. synagoga, 
l.at.] an assembly of Jews to worship; the place where the 
Jews assemble to read, and to hear the holy books read. 

SYNALOEPHA, sy-nal-6-fa, *. [<rwa\oi<p/,, Gr.] synalcepha, 
Lnt.] a contraction of & syllable in Latin verse, by joining to¬ 


gether two vowels in the scanning, or cutting off the ending 
vowel; as ill ego, for ille ego. 

SYNARTIIRO'SIS, s. [from trvrapOpbu, Gr.] a close con¬ 
junction of two bones. 

SYNA'XIS, s. [trvrahc, Gr. synaxis, Lat.] a congregation ; 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. An assembly. 

SYNCHRO'NICAL, a. [from aw and x/'di'oc, Gr.] happen¬ 
ing together at the same time; contemporary. 

SYNCHRONISM, s. [synchronismc, hr. from eriiv and 
vpdi'oc, Gr.] concurrence of several remarkable transactions 
happening at the same time. 

SYNCHRONOUS, SYNCH 110NAL,or SYNCHRO'NICAL, 
a. [ from <rvv and \povoe, Gr.] happening at the same time. 

To SYNCOPATE, v. a. to cut or take away ; to shorten : 
to abbreviate; to contract. Neuterly, to swoon. 

SYNCOPE, sy'n-ko-poc, s. [oruyviurt), Gr. syncOpe, Lat. syn¬ 
cope, Fr.] a figure in Grammar, whereby one or more letters 
are taken out of a W’ord. In Music, the division of a note. 
In Physic, a sudden fainting or swooning. 

SYNDIC, s. an officer of great power in foreign cities and 
universities; he is a censor, a comptroller, a burgess, a re¬ 
corder, and in some cities the chief magistrate. 

To SYNDICATE, v. n. [from ovv and cicy, Gr.] to judge ; 
to pass judgment on ; to censure. Not much used. 

SY'N DROME, syn-dro-nicc, s. [avvipopy, Gr.] concurrence 
of symptoms indicating a disease ; concurrent action. 

SYNE'CDOCHE, sy-nck-do-kee, s. [am-teco^y, Gr.] synec¬ 
doche, Lat. synecdoqttc, Fr.] a figure in Rhetoric, whereby the 
whole is taken for a part, or a part for the whole. 

SENliCDO'CIIICAL, a. expressed by a synecdoche ; im¬ 
plying a synecdoche. 

SYNNKUllO'SlS, s. [owctvpwo-ic, Gr.] the connection made 
by a ligament. 

SYNOD, *. [oub'oeof, Gr. syniidus, Lat. synode, Fr.] an as¬ 
sembly of clergymen, generally provincial. [See Convoca¬ 
tion'.] The conjunction of the heavenly bodies. 

SYNODIC, or SYNO DICAL, «. [syuodi,juc, Fr.] relating 
to a synod; transacted in a synod. In Astronomy, applied to 
the time between one conjunction of any planet, with the sun 
to the next, as, ex. gr. 2!)d. 121 1 . 44m. 3s. is called a synodi¬ 
cal month, because'it lakes that time to bring the sun and 
moon to a conjunction ; and 11.0(1. ‘21h. 3m. 22s. is called a 
synodical revolution of Mercury, because that space of time 
occurs between an inferior or superior conjunction of that 
planet with the sun. It is also applied to the time that any 
two celestial bodies take in coming to the same relative posi¬ 
tion as seen from the earth. 

SYNO'NYMA, or SYNO'NYMF., s. [from avruivvpoc, Gr.] 
names or words which signify the same thing. 

To SYNO'NYMISK, v. a. to express the same thing in dif¬ 
ferent words. 

SYNO NYMOUS, a. [ovvwwpoc, Gr.] .expressing the same 
thing or idea by different words. 

SYNONYMY, s. [ovvuvvpiu, Gr.] the quality of expressing 
by different words the same thing. 

SYNO PSIS, *. [trliroxlng, Gr.] a general view ; all the parts 
brought under one view ; a syllabus ; a compendium. 

SYNO PTICAL, a. [awonnebe, Gr.] affording a view of 
many parts at once. 

SYNTACTICAL, a. conjoined; fitted to each other; re¬ 
lating to the construction of speech. 

SYNTAX, or SYNTA'XIS, s. [owra&e, Gr. syntaxis, Lat. 
syntaxe, Fr.] a system; a number of things joined together; that 
part of Grammar which teaches the construction of words. 

SYNTHESIS, s. [trMtmc, Gr. synthesis, Lat.] the act of 
joining, opposed to Analysis. 

SYNTHETIC, a. [iwffmwc, Gr. synthetUjue, Fr.] joining 
together; compounding; connective; conjoining; uniting. 
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SY'PHON, s. a tube; a pipe. See Siphon. 

SY'RIA, a province of Turkey in Asia, bounded on the N. 
by Diarbcck and Caramania; on the E. by Diarbeck and the 
Deserts of Arabia, (which last also bound it on the S.) and on 
the W. by the Mediterranean. It abounds in oil, com, salt, 
and different sorts of fruits, as well as peas, beans, and all 
kinds of pulse and garden stuff'; it affords, also, the sugar¬ 
cane, indigo, silk, wine, the cotton and tobacco plant, with a 
multitude of other useful and agreeable productions. It is 
subject to the Turks; and is divided into five governments, or 
pachalics, viz. Aleppo, Tripoli, Damascus, Acre, and Pales¬ 
tine. Aleppo is the capital. 

SY'RINGE, s. [oOpey*, Gr. syrinx, Lat.] a pipe or instrument 
through which any thing is squirted; a squirt. 

To SY'RINGE, v. a. to spout or wash by a syringe. 

SYRINGOTOMY, s, [from ovpiyS and rtrojia, Gr.] in 
Surgery, the operation of cutting fistulas or hollow sores. 

SY'RTIS, s. [Lat. ovpn c, Gr.] a quicksand ; a bog. 

SY RUP, s. [syrupus, Lat.] the juice of herbs, flowers, or 
fruits, boiled with sugar to a thick consistence. 

SY'STEM, a. [ovarypa, Gr. systerna, Lat. systone, l-'r.] a 
combination of many things operating together; a scheme 
which reduces many things to a regular dependence, or co¬ 
operation; the whole of any doctrine, whose several parts are 
bound together, follow, or depend on each other. 

SYSTEMATIC, or SYSTEMATICAL, [avoriipartubr, Gr. 
tytonalirjue, Fr.| regular; methodical. 

SYSTEMATICALLY, ad. in the form of a system. 

SYSTOLE, sv's-to-lee, s. [avaroM), Gr.] the contraction 
of the heart. In Grammar, the shortening of a long syllable. 

SY'ZYGY, s. [mgey/u, Gr.] in Astronomy, a term equally 
used for the conjunction and opposition of a planet with the 
sun. In Grammar, the coupling of different feet together in 
a verse. In Anatomy, a pair of nerves that convey sense from 
the brain to the rest of the body. 

T. 

T 1 Is the nineteenth letter and fifteenth consonant of our 
X. alphabet, the sound whereof is formed by a strong expul¬ 
sion of the breath through the mouth, upon a sudden drawing 
back of the tongue from the fore part of the palate, with the 
lips at the same time open. Its proper sound is that in tin, 
tell, rut, put. When it comes before i, followed by a vowel, 
it is sounded like s, as in nation, notion, &c. except when 
preceded by s, as in Christian, r/ucstion, Are. When A comes 
after it, it gives a twofold sound; one clear and acute, as in 
thin, thief, Ac. the other more obtuse and obscure, as in then, 
those, there, A'c. Among the Ancients, T, as a numeral, stood 
for 100; and with a dash over it, thus, T, for 100,000. In 
Music, T stands for In Hi, all together. 

TA'BARD, or TA'BERD, s. \ tabard, Fr.] a gown reaching 
no farther than the middle of the leg; a kind of jacket, or 
sleeveless coat; a herald’s coat. 

TA'BBY, s. [tahis, Fr. lain, Dal.] a kind of waved silk. 

TA'BBY, a. brindled or varied with different colours. 

To TA'BBY, v. a. to pass silk, Ac. under the calender, to 
give it a representation of waves, like that of tabby. 

TABEFA'CTION, s. [tabcfactus, Lat.] a consuming or 
wasting away ; decay ; consumption. 

TO TA'BEFY, v. n. [tubefacio, Lat.] to waste away; to 
pine, or consume. To extenuate. 

TAllE'LLIO, $. [tabcllion, Fr.] a scriviner; a notary. 

TA'BERDER, s. one who weais a short gown: applied at 
Oxford <o a sen itor of Queen’s College. 

TA'BERNACLE, s. [ tabernacle , Fr. tabermculim, lat] 


a temporary habitation, or a casual dwelling; a sacred place, 
or place of worship. In the Romish church, a little vessel in 
which the sacrament is put on the altar. 

To TA'BERNACLE, v. n. to house; to enshrine. 

TA' BERN ACU LAll, a. latticed. 

TA'BES DORSA'LIS, s. [Lat.] a consumption in the mar¬ 
row of the back-bone. 

TA'BID, a. [tabide, Fr. tabidm, Lat.] wasted by disease; 
consumptive. 

TA'BIDNESS, s. consumptiveness; state of being wasted 
by disease. 

TA'RLATURE, s. painting on walls or ceilings. In Ana¬ 
tomy, a division or parting of the skull bones. In Music, a 
method of expressing sounds by letters or figures; a piece of 
music for the lute. 

TA'BLE s. jFr. tabula, Lat.] any flat or level surface; a 
board supported by feet, and used for meals ; persons sitting 
and partaking of an entertainment; fare, or entertainment; u 
tablet, or surface on which any thing is written or engraved. 
A picture, from tableau, Fr. The palm of the hand. Draughts. 
An index ; synopsis; catalogue; syllabus. To turn the table, 
signifies to change the condition or foitune of two contending 
parties; a metaphor taken from the vicissitudes of fortune at 
gaming tables. 

To TA'BLE, v. n. to hoard; to live at. another's table. 
Arlivilv, to make a catalogue, or set down. 

TA’BLE-BEKR, s. beer us>-d at meals ; small-beer. 

TATil.F.-BOOK, s. a book on which any tiling is written 
without ink. 

TA BLE-CLOTH, s. a cloth spread on the table. 

TA’BLER, *. one who hoards. 

TA'BLF.T, s. a small level surface; a medicine of a square 
form; a surface written or painted on. 

TA'BOR, *. [labour, old Fr.] a small drum beaten with one 
stick to accompany a pipe. 

To TA'BOR, f. n. [labourer, old Fr.] to strike lightly and 
frequently; to drum. 

'l’A'BOURINE, or TA'BOUIIET, s. [labonrinr, Fr.] a labor; 
a small drum. 

TA'BRET, s. a tabor, used in scripture. 

'l’A'BULAlt, «. [ taluilaris, Lat.] in tho form of tables; 
formed in laminse; set in squares. 

To TA'BULATE, v. a. to reduce to a table or synopsis. 
To shape with a flat surface. 

TA BULATED, a. [tabula , Lat.] set down in the form of a 
table; formed in laminie; having a Hat surface. 

TACI1E, s. [from /ne/<] any thing taken hold of; a catch ; 
a loop; a button. 

TACIIY'GRAPIIY, s. [from 7«x*'C and yjm <j>u>, Gr.]the art 
of swift writing; the practice of swift writing. 

TA'CIT, a. [ladle, l’r. tardus, Lat.J silent; implied, 
though not expressed. 

TACI TLY, ad. silently; without oral expression. 

TACITURNITY, s. [tacituntile, Fr. tacituruitas, Lat.] 
habitual silence ; secrecy; a silent humour. 

To TACK, v. a. [tacher, Fr.] to fasten to any thing; to sew 
slightly; to join or stitch together. Neuterly, to turn a ship. 

TACK, s. a small nail. Addition; supplcnu .it. Turk 
about, in Sea language, the act ot turning a ship at sea. 7 o 
hold tack, i. e. to last or hold out. 

TA'CKLE, s. [tacrl, Brit.] an arrow; weapons, or instru¬ 
ments of action. The ropes of a ship, from tuechil, llelg. a 
rope. A rope and pulleys. Apparatus for angling. 

TA'CKLING, s. ropes, or furniture of a mast; furniture 
for sport or action. 

TA CTIC, or TA'CTICAL, a. [rm.ro,V, Gr.] relating to the 
art of war, or marshalling an army. 
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TA'CTICS, s. [from ramuc> Gr.] the art of ranging men 
in the field of battle. 

TACTILE, a. [tactilis, Lat. tactile, Fr.] capable of being 
touched or felt; tangible. 

TA'CTION, s. [Fr. tactio, Lat.] the act of touching, seldom 
used but by philosophical writers. 

TA'DCASTER, a town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
noted for the great plenty of limestone near it. It stands on 
the river Wharf, 9 miles S. W. of York, and 187 N. by W. 
of London. Market on Thursday. Podulation 1996. 

TA'DPOLE, s. [from tad, a toad, anil pola, a young one, 
Sax.] a young frog or toad, consisting only of body aud tail. 
TA’EN, a poetical contraction of Taken. 

TAS'NIA, ». the Tape-worm, a genus of worm of an ob¬ 
long form, composed of joints or articulations, like the links of 
a chain, and frequently growing to several ells in length. 

TA'FFETA, s. [taffetas, Fr. taffetar, Span.] a kind of thin 
silk, having a remarkably glossy surface. 

TAG, s. [tag, the point of a lace, Isl.] a point of metal 
fastened to the end of a string; any thing paltry and mean. A 
young sheep. Tag, rag, and bob-tail, a mob of the lowest 
sort. 

To TAG, v. a. to fix a metal point to the end of a lace ; 
to hang one thing to another. To join, followed by together. 
To tag about, to go about with weariness. 

TA'GTAIL, *. a worm with a tail of another colour. 

TAIL, s. [ta-gl, Sax.] the long substance which hangs 
down from the vertebra of an animal; the train of a bird or 
fish ; the lower part; any thing hanging long; a catkin; the 
hinder part. Those rays which dart from a comet towards 
that part of the heavens directly opposed to the sun. In Law, 
a limited fee, opposed to a fee simple. Horse tail among the 
Turks, the ensign or Hag under which they make war. To 
turn tail, to fly or run away. 

TAI'LED, a. furnished with a tail. 

TAI'LLAGE, s. [taillcr, Fr.] a piece cut out of the whole; 
a share of a man’s substance paid us tribute. In Law, a toll 
or tax. 

TAILLE, s. in Law, a limited estate; an entail. 

TAI'LOll, s. [from tailleur, Fr.] one who makes clothes. 
TAINE, a sea-port of Scotland, and capital of Ross-shire, 
seated on the Frith of Dornock, 10 miles N. of Cromarty, and 
182 from Edinburgh. Population. 3,Oil. 

To TAINT, v. a. [teindre, Fr.] to imbue or impregnate with 
any thing ; to stain ; to sully; to infect or corrupt; to poison, 
or disease. Ncuterly, to be infected. 

TAINT, s. [teinte, Fr.j a tincture, stain, or corruption. In 
Natural History, a spider of a red colour, and so small that 
ten of the largest will scarcely outweigh a grain. 

To TAKE., v. a. [preter. took, part. pass, taken, sometimes 
took ; talia, Isl.] to receive what is olTered; to seize what is 
not given; to catch by surprise or artifice; to seize or make 
prisoner; to understand in any particular sense or manner; 
to exact; to get, have, or appropriate; to practise; to use 
or employ; to blast or iufect; to judge in favour of; to close 
in, or comply with; to receive into the mind; to convey, 
carry, or transport; to endure, to bear; to leap or juulp 
over; to seize with a transitory impulse; to produce; to 
seize as a disease; to swallow as a medicine; to captivate, 
delight, or engage with pleasure; to receive with good or 
will; to use as an oath or expression ; to allow or admit; 
to comprise or comprehend. To suppose or imagine, fol¬ 
lowed by it. To hire, followed by house. Used with away, 
to deprive of; to set aside or remove. To take care, to be 
careful, cautious, solicitous for, or superintend. 2b take 
down, to suppress, reduce, or swallow. Followed by from, 
to derogate or detract; to deprive of. To take heed, to be 


cautious. Used with heed to, to attend. To take in, to com¬ 
prise, comprehend, admit, win, receive, or impose upon. 
Used with in hand, to undertake. 7b take notice, to observe. 
Followed by oath, to swear. Used with off, to invalidate, 
destroy, withhold, withdraw, swallow, purchase, ,copy, find 
place for, or remove. 7b take part, to share or participate. 
Used witli place, to prevail or have effect. Used with up, to 
borrow upon credit or interest, applied to money; to engage 
with; to assume; to begin; to engross; to have final re¬ 
course to; to seize or arrest; to admit; to reprimand; to 
lift; to occupy. Used with upon, to appropriate to; to ad¬ 
mit to be imputed to; to claim authority. Neuterly, to 
please, or be approved of; to have its intended or natural 
effect; to catch. Used with after, to learu of, resemble, 
or imitate. Used with on, to be violently affected with sorrow 
or sickness; to claim a character. Used with to, to apply 
to, or lie fond of; to betake or have recourse to. Used with 
up, to stop. Used with up with, to be contented or satisfied 
with; to lodge or dwell. Used with with, to please. Synon. 
We take what is giveu us; we receive what is sent us; we 
accept what is offered us. To accept, implies always con¬ 
sent and approbation; to receive, does not; to take, excludes 
only refusal. 

TA'KEN, part. pass, of Take. 

TA'KING, «. a seizure or distress. Distress of mind. 

TA'LBOT, at. a hound, so called because borne by the house 
of Talbot in their arms. 

TALC, (a broad) x in Natural History, a class of fossil 
bodies, composed of broad, flat, and smooth lamina 1 , or 
plates, laid evenly and regularly on each other; easily fissile, 
according to the size of these plates, but not at all so in any 
other direction; flexible and elastic; bright, shining, and 
transparent; not giving fire with steel, not fermenting with acid 
menstrua, and sustaining the force of a violent fire without 
calcining. 

TALE, s. [talc, Sax.] a story, generally applied to a'short 
narrative of some trifling and fabulous circumstance ; a narra¬ 
tive delivered by words. A number reckoned; a reckoning, 
from talan, to count, Sax. An information or disclosure of 
any thing secret. Kynon. Tale, novel, romance, story, each 
imply a small history, or an entertaining relation of adventures. 
The first three are supposed to be fabulous, and made public; 
whereas the last may be either true or feigned, and told either 
in print, or by word of mouth ; but as they carry ideas peculiar 
to themselves, it is my business to point them out. By the 
word tale, is meant a short, but dressed up narrative of some 
single adventure; novel, signifies an amusing history, made 
up of many adventures, and carried on through one or more 
volumes. By romance is understood a collection of wild ad¬ 
ventures, in love and war. Tales ought to be well related ; 
novels, well invented; romances, well carried on; stories, well 
told. 

TALEBEARER, s. one who gives intelligence thrpugh offi- 
ciousness or malice. An informer, in a bad sense. 

TALEBEARING, s. the act of informing; officious or ma¬ 
lignant intelligence. 

TALENT, s. [talentum, Lat.] a weight, or sum of money, 
differing in different nations and ages; a faculty, a power, 
or gift of nature; quality or nature. Synon. Talent and ge¬ 
nius are both born with us, ami ate a happy disposition of 
nature, by which we are qualified for some peculiar employ¬ 
ment; but genius seems to be more internal, and possessed 
of the powers of inventiou; talent, more external, anti ca¬ 
pable of execution. Thus we have a genius for poetry and 
painting; but a talent for speaking and writing. Talents, 
considered as synonymous with qualities, differ from them in 
this—that qualities form the character of persons; talents are 
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their ornaments. The former may be used cither in a good 
or bad sense; but we cannot apply the latter in any other 
than a good one. Our qualities render us either beloved or 
despised. Our talents make our company coveted. 

TALES, s. in Law, a supply for men impanelled on a jury, 
and not appearing; or, upon appearance, being challenged for 
the plaintiif or defendant as not sufficient; in which case the 
judge gruuts a supply to be made, by the sheriff, of some 
persons present. 

TA'l.IO, or TA'LION, s. a species of punishment in the 
Mosaic Law, whereby an evil is returned upon an offender 
similar to that committed by him; hence those expressions, 
“ eye for eye, and tooth for tooth.” 

TALISMAN, s. [ talism, Arab.] a magical character. 

TALISMA'NIC, a. magical; pertaining to a talisman. 

To TALK, fa broad in this word and its derivatives; as 
tuulk) v. n. [taelrn, Bclg.] to converse; to speak imper¬ 
tinently ; to give account; to reason and confer with ano¬ 
ther. 

TALK, s. familiar speech ; rumour; the. subject of conver¬ 
sation. Among the writers of Indian transactions, it is used 
for a conference. 

TA'LKATIVK, a. full of prate; much given to talk. 

TA'LKATIVENESS, *. the quality of being forward to 
speak, or much given to talking; loquacity; garrulity. 

TA'LKER, s. one who talks; a loquacious person. 

TALL, (a pron. hard; as taull) a. [till, Brit.] long, or high 
in stature; lofty. Sturdy; lusty; courageous; spirited. 

TA LLAGE, s. [tai/lage, Fr.] impost; excise. 

TA'LLNF.SS, (a broad) s. height of stature; loftiness. 

TA'LLONV, s. [talgc, Teat.] the grease or fat of animals; 
coarse suet. 

TALLOW ("HANDLER, s. one who makes candles of 
tallow, not of wax. 

TA'l.l.Y, s. [from tailler, to rut, Fr.] a stick notched or rut 
along with another, and used formerly to keep accounts by; 
any thing made to suit another. 

To TA'l.l.Y, v. it. to lit, suit, or cut out for any thing; to 
mark upon a tally. Neiiterly, to be titled ; to conform. 

TA'LLY.MAN, s. one who sells clothes to be paid for by 
the week or month. 

TALMUD, or TIIA'LMUD, s. the book containing the 
Jewish traditions, and rabbinical explanations of the law. 

TA'I.ON, s. [talon, Fr.] the claw of a bird of prev. In 
Architecture, a kind of moulding, which consists of a cyma- 
tiutn, crowned with a square fillet. 

TA'LHS, or TA'i.UT, s. in Architecture, the inclination or 
slope of a work. 

TA'MA R, a river of England, which rises near the source 
of the Torridgc; it runs from N. to S. and dividing Cornwall 
from Devonshire, forms the harbour of Hamoaze at Ply¬ 
mouth. 

TA'MARIND, s. [ tamnrinitus , Lat. tamarin, Fr.] a kind of 
Indian fruit, of an agreeable acid taste, and esteemed good to 
quench thirst. 

TAMARISK, s. [t tin <! rice, T.at.] a tall shrub, or tree, with 
a real bark and leaves like heath. The wood and leaves are 
used in medicine as astringents. The flowers are rosaceous. 

TA'MBOUR, s. [tambour, old Fr. a drum] a species of em¬ 
broidery, made on a machine so called from its resemblance 
to a drum. In Architecture, a member of the Corinthian 
capital, somewhat resembling a drum; a kind of porch; a 
round stone, or course of stones. 

TA'MBOURIN, s. [Fr.] an instrument of music, similar in 
shape to the tabor, blit larger, and beat with the fingers or 
hand, instead of a stick: also the name of a lively dance, per¬ 
formed on the French stage. 


TAME, a. [tame, Sax. taem, Bclg. tarn, Dan.] gentle of 
disposition; domestic, opposed to wild. Crushed, subdued, 
dejected; depressed; spiritless or heartless. Synon. Tame 
animals are made so, partly by the art or industry of man; 
gentle animals are naturally so. 

To TAME, v. a. [tamian. Sax. tammen, Bclg.] to make 
gsntle; to reduce from wildness; to subdue, or conquer. 

TAME,ox Thame, a town in Oxfordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 46 miles W. by N. of London. Population 2885. 

TAME, a river of Staffordshire, which passes by Tamworth, 
and joins the Trent 7 miles above Burton. 

TA'MRABLK, a. susceptive of taming. 

TAMELY, ad. gently; meanly; dejectedly. 

TA'.MENESS, "s. the opposite of wildness; gentleness of 
disposition; dejectedness; want of spirit or courage. 

TA'MER, .s. a conqueror; a subduer. 

TA'MINY, s. a kind of woollen stuff - , also called tammy. 

TA'MKIN, or TA'MPION, s. the. stopple of u great gun. 

'JAMMY, $. a kind of transparent, stuff, used to grace the 
outlines of drawings or paintings. 

To TA'MPER, v. a. (derived by Skinner from tempera, Lat.] 
to be officious in the use of medicines; to meddle, or have to 
do with, without knowledge or necessity; to practise with, 
or endeavour to seduce ; to deal v itb seen fly. 

TA'M WORTH, an ancient well-built town of Staffordshire, 
with a market on Saturday, and a maimfaeture of narrow 
cloth. The east part of the town is in Warwickshire, and 
was formerly the royal seal of the Mercian kings. It sends 
two members to parliament; and is seated on llie 'fame, 8 
miles S. K. of Lichfield, and I 15 N. \V. of London. Popu¬ 
lation, iiieluding its dependencies, 718.). 

To TAN, v. a. [tannen, Belg. tanner, Fr.] to impregnate lea¬ 
ther with bark. To make brown by hi at, applied to the sun. 

TAN, s. the bark of the oak-tree, beaten small, and nsid 
to tan leather. 

TANG, s. [tanghe, acrid, Belg.] a strong taste left, in 1 lie 
mouth; relish or taste; something that leaves a stiii. 1 . or pain 
behind. Sound; tone. 

To TANG, r. n. [used instead of lining ] to ring with. 

TANGENT, (</ soft) s. [tanyrnt, Fr. laiigms, Lat.] in 
Trigonometry, a light line pci pi inlieularlv raised on the ex¬ 
tremity of a radius, and which touches a eitcle so as not to 
cut it; but vet intersects another line without the circle called 
a secant, that is drawn from the centre, and which cuts the 
arc to which it is a tangent. 

TANGIB1 1.1TY, ( </ soft) s. the quality of being perceived 
by the touch, or of being felt. 

TANGIBLE, (</ soft) a. [from tango, Lat.] perceptible by 
the touc h. 

To TA NGLE, r. a. See Ext t no t.r. 

TANGLE, s. a knot of tilings interwoven in each other. 

T.VN1STRY, s. an ancient custom in Ireland, which ordains 
that an adult is to be preferred to a minor; as an mule to a 
nephew. Likewise a custom whereby a chieftain, or tanist, 
has lands only for life, as being only elected thereto. 

TAXJO'RE, a country on the coast of Coromandel, in¬ 
cluded in iho Carnatic, about ‘>5 miles in length, and 50 in 
breadth. It is watered by tlm river Cauvery, and is subject 
to the English East India Company. The capital, of the 
same name, is situated in Ion. 79. 12. li. lat. 10. -Hi. N. The 
population is above tie,000, half being native Christians. 

TANK, s. [tanijne, Fr.] a large cistern or bason; a little 
pool or pond. 

TA'NKARD, s. [tancaird, Ir. tnnqnaenl, Fr. tanliar.nl, 
Belg.] a drinking vessel wit 1 a cover moving on a binge. 

TANNER, s. one that tans and prepares hides for use. 

TA'NPIT, s. a pit where leather is impregnated with bark. 
10 M 
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TA'NQUAM, s. an university word for one that is fit com- to be laid upon their respective merchandises when imported 
pany for a fellow. into their dominions. 

TANSY, s. [tanacctum, Lat.] a plant with doubly winged, TARN, s. [tianrn, Isl.] a bog; a fen; a marsh; a pool; a 
jagged, serrated leaves, and yellow blossoms. It is found quagmire. 

m flower on high pastures in August. That called the wild To TA'RNISFI, »>. a. [ternir, Fr.] to sully; to soil; to dimi- 
lansy is a sort of cinquefoil. nisli brightness. Neuterly, to lose brightness. 

To TANTALIZE, v. a. [from Tantalus, who was con- TARPAWLING, s. a hempen cloth smeared with tar; a 
deinned, say the Mythologists, to starve and die with thirst sailor, in contempt. 

among fruits and water which he could not touch] to torment TA'RPORLEY, a town in Cheshire, 11 miles E. of Chester, 
bv the prospect of pleasures which cannot be reached. 178 N. by W. of Loudon. Market Tuesday. Population 2300. 

TA'NTAMOUNT, a. [Fr.] of equal value; equivalent. TA'RRACE, s. a coarse sort of plaster, or mortar, durable 

To TAP, t>. a. [tappen, Belg. tapper, Fr.] to touch or strike in the wet, and chiefly used to line basons, cisterns, wells, and 

gently; to pierce or broach a vessel. other reservoirs of water. 

TAP, s. a gentle blow; a pipe through which liquor is TARRAGON, s. a plant called also herb-dragon, 

drawn from a vessel. Also the liquor let out. TA'RRIKH, s. [terre, Fr. the earth, whence it should be 

TAPE, s. [tteppe, Sax.] liuen wove in narrow slips, and written terrier] a small dog used in hunting a fox, or otter, in 
used for fillets or bands. their holes. See Teuuieu. One who tarries or stays. 


TAPER, s. [taper. Sax.] a wax candle; a light. 

TA'PER, «. growing gradually narrower from the bottom to 
the top; conical; pyrumidicul. 

To TA'PER, v. n. to grow smaller towards the end. 

TA'l’EWORM, s. a species of worm breeding in the human 
body, of a broad and flat shape, and linked together as one 
worm, though consisting of many distinct worms. 

TAPESTRY, s. [tapesterie, Fr.] cloth woven with forms of 
human creatures, beasts, &e. used for hangings, and some¬ 
times for carpets. 

TA'PET, s. [tapetia, Lat.] worked or figured stuff’. 

TA'PIIOUSE, s. a house where beer is sold. 

TA'PPING, s. in general, the act of piercing a hole in 
a vessel in order to draw off' the liquor. In Agriculture, the 
making an incision in the bark of a tree, and letting out the 
juice. In Surgery, an operation for discharging the water in 
a dropsy. 

TAPROOT, s. the principal stem of the root. 

TA'PSTKR, s. one who draws beer at. a public house. 

TAR, s. | tern:, llelg. tare, Sax. Here, lfau.j liquid pitch, 
or the turpentine of the lir-lrec extracted by fire. Figura¬ 
tively, a sailor. 

To TAR, v. a. to smear with tar; to tease or provoke. 

TARA'NTL'I.A, s. |Ital.] a kind of spider whose bite is 
falsely said to be cured only by music. 

TARDA'TION, s. [tarda, Lat.] the act, of retarding. 

TARDIGR A'DOUS, a. [tariliijrildus, Lat.] moving slowly; 
as “ Tardiyradoas animal.” liroirn. 

TA'RDII.Y, ail. slowly; lazily; slothfully; sluggishly. 

TA'H 1)1 NESS, ,v. sluggishness; slowness; laziness. 

TA'RDITY, s. [tarditas, Lat.] slowness. 

TA'ROY, a. [tardus , Lat. turdif, Fr.] slow, applied to 
motion. Sluggish, or unwilling to act or move; dilatory. 
Ihiwarv. Criminal. The two last in a low sense. 

TARE, s. [trvren, to consume, Belg. according to Skinner] 
a weed which grows among corn. See Vetches. 

TARE, s. [Fr.] the weight of any thing containing a com¬ 
modity ; an allowance made for the weight of the box, chest, 
&c. in which any commodity is packed. 

TARE, preter. of Teak. 

TARGE, or TARGET, (;/ soft) s. [ taargett , Erse, target, 
Sax. large, Fr.] a kind of buckler less than a shield, worn for 
defence on the left arm. In Botany, a kind of flower in the 
genus lichen, that is circular and convex, like a china 
saucer. 

TAltGETI'ER, *. one armed with a target. 

TA'RGUM, s. [Hcb.] a paraphrase on the Pentateuch, or 
five books of Moses, written in the Chaldee language. 

TA'RIFF, s. [tarif, Fr.] a book of customs; a book of rates 
agreed on between princes or states, ascertaining the duties 


TA RRING, a town in Sussex, with a market on Saturday, 
24 miles E. of Chichester, and 57 S. W. of London. 

To TA'RRY, v. n, to stay; to continue in a place; to 
delay, or be long in coming. Actively, to wait for. 

TA'RSEL, s. a kind of hawk. 

TA'RSUS, s. [nquroe, Gr. turse, Fr.] the space between the 
lower end of the focil bones of the leg, and the beginning of the 
five long bones that are jointed with, and bear up, the toes; 
it comprises seven bones, and the three ossa cuueiformia. 

TART, a. [taertiy. But.] sour; acid; acidulated; sharp 
of taste. Sharp; keen; severe. 

TART, s. [tur/e, Fr. tarta, Ital. taart, Dan.] a small fruit-pie. 

TA'RTANE, s. [Fr. tarlann, Ital.] a vessel with one mast, 
and a three-cornered sail, used in the Mediterranean. 

TA'RTAR, s. [ tar Ire, Fr.] in Natural History and Phar¬ 
macy, a hard and almost stony separation from a vegetable 
juice, after fermentation. The common tartar is the produce 
of wine, being found in large masses adhering to the bottoms 
and sides of casks in which that liquor has been long kept; 
but without smell, and of a suhacid taste. 

TARTAREAN, a. j turtarcus, Lat.] hellish. 

TARTA'REOES, TA'RTAR Ob'S, n . [tarlareus, Lat.] con¬ 
sisting of, or containing tartar. Hellish. 

To TA'RTARIZE, v.a. to impregnate with tartar. 

TA'RTARY, a country of Asia, which, taken in its utmost 
limits, reaches from the Eastern Ocean to tin; Caspian Sea, 
and from Corea, China, Ilindooslan, and Persia, to Russia 
and Siberia. It is generally considered under three grand 
divisions; namely. Eastern, Western, and Independent 
Tartary. The different tribes which inhabit Eastern Tartary 
were formerly called Mongul Tartars, a warlike nation, who, 
on one hand, conquered Ilindooslan, under Jenghis Khan, 
and on the. other, subdued China in the. 13th century, and 
reigned there for 100 years, till they were expelled in the 
year 1308. Chinese Tartary (which is separated from China 
by a great wall about 750 miles in extent) is divided into 
two parts, Eastern and Western. The greatest part of this 
country either belongs to the emperor of China, is tributary 
to him, or is under his protection. Independent Tartary in¬ 
cludes all the country between Chinese Tartary and the 
Caspian Sea, and contains Turkestan, Great und Little Buk- 
haria, Tureomania, Chnrasin, Tibet, and some countries inha¬ 
bited by the Usbeks and Kalmucks. Western Tartary includes 
the remainder; most or all of which has been conquered by 
the Russians. In general, the Tartars arc a robust people, 
have a good constitution, and are capable of undergoing hard¬ 
ships. They have broad faces, short chins, large whiskers, 
and noses even with their faces. They arc dexterous in 
handling their sabres, and shooting with bows and arrows 
The men have no other business than that of going to war. 
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and the women take care of domestic affairs. They are 
pagans; and they have a pontiff called Dali Lama. 

TA'RTLY, ad. sourly; sharply. With severity. 

TA'RTNESS, s. the quality of being sour to the taste; 
acidity. Sourness of temper; poignancy in speech. 

TASK, s. [tasche, old Fr.] something which is ordered to 
be done by another; an employment or business ; a lesson to 
be learned by rote;. To take to task, to reprove, examine ri¬ 
gidly, or reprimand. 

To TASK, v. a. [faseu, Brit.] to order or command some¬ 
thing to be done; to allot a portion of labour. 

TA'SKEU, or TASKMASTER, s. one who imposes tasks. 

TA'SSF.L, s. [tas.se, Fr.] an ornamental bunch of silk, &c. 
hanging at the end of a string; also a male hawk; an herb. 

TA'SSKS, s. armour for the thighs. 

TA'STAIil.E, a. that may be tasted ; savoury ; relishing. 

To TASTE, v. a. [ taster, to try, old Fr.] to perceive or dis¬ 
tinguish by the palate ; to try by the mouth; to eat in small 
quantities; to relish or approve ; to feel or have a perception 
of. Neuterly, to try by the palate; to distinguish by the 
mind ; to try the relish of any thing; to have perception of; 
to enjoy sparingly ; to convey to the organs of taste; to affect 
the organs of taste. 

TASTE, s. the act of trying by the mouth; the sense by 
which the relish of any thing is received on the palate. Figu¬ 
ratively, discernment or relish, applied to the mind ; an essay 
or trial; a small portion given as a specimen. 

TA'STKEUL, a. highly relished; savoury. 

TA’STELESS, a. causing no sensation on the palate; in¬ 
sipid ; having no perception of symmetry or elegance. 

TA'STKU, s. one who takes the first essay of food. 

To TATTF.il, v. a. [ tot ter an , Sax.] to tear; to rend. 

TATTER, s. a rag; a fragment of any thing lorn. 

TATTER DEM A LIGN, s. a ragged fellow. 

TA'TTF.RSHAI.L, a town of Lincolnshire, with a market 
on Friday, 22 miles 8. E. of Lincoln, and 125 N. of London. 

To TATTLE, v. n. [tateren, Brig.] to use many words with 
little meaning; to talk without moderation or discretion. 

TATTLE, s. prate ; trifling talk ; idle chat. 

TATTLER, s. an idle talker; a prater. 

TATTOO', s. [from tapotez tons, Fr.] the beat of a drum by 
which soldiers are called to their quarters. 

TATTO'WING, an operation among the American Indians, 
and inhabitants of Polynesia, by which the body is punctured 
in various devices, and the punctures are filled up with a black 
composition, which leaves an indelible stain : it is considered 
both ornamental and honourable. 

TA'VERN, s. [tuverne, Fr.] a house where wine is sold. 

TAUGHT, preterit and part. pass, of Tf.ach. 

TAVISTOCK , an ancient town of Devonshire, with a mar¬ 
ket on Saturday, and 5603 inhabitants. It was once famous 
for its abbey, where the Saxon language was cultivated, and 
a printing press was established a few years after the art had 
been brought into England ; hut its remains are now di¬ 
vided into tenements. It is a stannary town, has a chalybeate 
mineral water, and is situated on the river Tavv, or T.ive, 32 
miles W. by S. of Exeter, and 207 W. by N. ot London. It 
gives the title of marquis to the eldest, son of the duke of Bed¬ 
ford, and sends two members to parliament. 

To TAUNT, a. [tanden, to shew teeth, Belg.] to reproach, 
insult, or treat with insolent contumely and upbraiding; to ex¬ 
probate; to revile ; to ridicule : to scoff at. 

TAUNT, s. an insult; scoff; ridicule; sarcasm; reproach. 
Among Mariners, a ship is said to be taunt-masted when her 
masts arc too tall for her. 

TAU'NTER, s. a reproaehcr; an insulter. 

TAU'NTING, a. reviliug; scornful; contumelious. 


TAU'NTINGLY, ad. scornfully ; in an imperious and proud 
manner; scofHngly ; contumeliously. 

TA V'NTON, an ancient town of Somersetshire, which, in 
point of size, buildings, and respectability of inhabitants, (more 
then 11,000,) may vie with many cities. It has long been 
the principal seat of the manufacture of coarse woollen goods, 
such as serges, corduroys, sagathies, druggets, shalloons, &c. 
though somewhat decayed of late years. It sends two mem¬ 
bers to parliament, and previously to the reform bill, every 
potwalloper, i. c. inhabitant that dressed his own victuals, 
was entitled to vote. The edifices for religious worship are 
two parish churches, a Catholic chapel, and several dissen¬ 
ting meeting-houses. It is seateil on the river Thone, 
which is navigable hence to the Parret, and so to Bridgewater, 
31 miles N. E of Exeter, and 141 W. by S. of London. Large 
markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

TAURICO'RNOUS, it. [from tanrus and cornu, I.at.] hav¬ 
ing horns resembling a bull’s. 

TAU'RIFORM, a. [ tauri/ormis , Lat.] having the shape of 
a bull. 

TAU'RIS, or Tabriz, a city of Persia, and capital of Ader- 
beitzan, supposed to be the ancient Ecbatana, and now inferior 
only to Ispahan. It contains about 400,000 inhabitants, who 
carry on a great trade in cotton, cloth, silks, gold and silver 
brocades, turbans, and shagreen leather. It is 320 miles N. 
W. of Ispahan. Lat. 38. 4. N. Ion. 47. 18. K. 

TAU'UUS, s. in Astronomy, a constellation, marked 8; the 
Bull; tile second sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters 
about the 20th day of April. 

TAUTOLO'GICAL, a. [tautoloyique, Fr.] repeating the 
same thing; addicted to repetitions. 

TAUTO'LOGINT, s. [ri.vreAeyoc, Gr.] a tedious repeater. 

TAUTO'I.OGY, x. [ruereAwyiu, Gr.] the repetition ol the 
same word often ; sometimes applied to the repetition of the 
same sense in different words. 

TAUTO'PIIONY, s. a repetition of the same sound. 

To TAW, i>. a. [tawiuv, Sax.] to dri ss white or alum leather. 

TAW, s. a round marble beautifully coloured, used in play. 

TA'WDRINESS, x. tinsel finery. 

TA'WDRY, a. meanly shewy ; fine without grace or ele¬ 
gance. Substantively, a slight ornament. 

TA'WNINESS, s. a brown or yellowish colour, caused hv 
the heat of the sun. 

TA'WNY, a. [tauf, or tnnnc, Fr.] yellow, like things tan¬ 
ned; sunburnt; swarthy-coloured. 

TAX, s. [luxe, Belg. and Fr.] a tribute imposed ; an excise ; 
a tallage. A charge or censure, from tn.ro, I.at. 

To TAX, v. a. [i.ijyt, Fr.] to load with excise or imposts. 
To charge or accuse of some fault; used with oj or with be¬ 
fore the fault, from tain, Lat. 

TAXABLE, a. that mav be taxed. 

TAXA TION, X. [taxation, Fr. taxatin, I.at.] the net of load¬ 
ing with taxes; impost; tax. Accusation; scandal. 

TA XER, s. lie who taxes. . . 

TEA, x. [Chin, the, Fr.] the leaf of a shrub growing in several 
provinces of China ; the liquor made by infusing tea in boiling 
water. 

To TEACH, r. a. [preterit and part. pass, taught; ttrean. 
Sax.] to instruct or inform; to deliver any thing to be learned , 
to tell or give intelligence. Neuterly, to perform the office of 
an instructor. Svxo; . To teach is only to give lessons ; to 
learn is to give lessons with success : both words relate more 
to those tilings that are proper to cultivate the mind, and form 
a good education; for which reason they are used with pro¬ 
priety, when the arts and '■cienccs are in question. To in¬ 
struct has a greater relation to that which is useful in the con¬ 
duct of life, and success of affairs. It is therefore in its proper 
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place, when speaking of any thing that concerns either our 
duty or our interest. 

TE'ACHAULE, a. capable of being taught or instructed. 

TE'ACHABLENESS, t. docility; capacity to learn. 

TE'ACIIER, s. an instructor; a preceptor; one who de¬ 
livers doctrines to the people; a preacher. 

TEAGUE, s. a contemptuous name for an Irishman. 

TEAL, s. [teelimjh, Belg.] a small wild fowl, the most ele¬ 
gant and valuable of the duck kind. 

TEAM, s. [temo , the team of a carriage, Lat. team, a yoke, 
Sax.] a number of horses, oxen, or other beasts, drawing the 
same carriage at once; any number passing in a line. 

TEAR, s. teer, [teur, Sax. taare, Dan.] the water which 
flows from the eyes ; any moisture trickling in drops. 

TEAR, s. tacr, s. [from the verb] a rent or fissure. 

To TEAR, v. a. [preterit tore, formerly tare, part. pass. 
torn; t ter an, Sax. tara, Swcd.] to pull into pieces or tatters ; 
to wound with the nail, or any sharp-pointed instrument drawn 
along; to break, divide, or shatter, by violence; to pluck 
violently; to take away by sudden force. Neuterly, to fume, 
rave, or rant, like a madman; from ticrcn, Belg. 

To TEASE, v. a. [ttrson, Sax.] to comb or unravel wool 
or flax; to scratch cloth to level the nap; to torment or vex 
with assiduous impertinence. 

TEASER, s. any person or thing that torments by inces¬ 
sant importunity. 

TEAT, s. [tclon, Fr. teth, Brit, tit. Sax. tette, Belg.] the 
dug of a beast; anciently, the pap of a woman. 

TEAZEL, or TEASF.I., s. a plant cultivated particularly 
in the W. of England, the heads of which are of singular use 
in raising the nap upon woollen cloth. The leaves, dried and 
given in infusion, are serviceable in cases of flatulency. 

TE'CIINICAL, a. [rtx>’iv»c, Gr.] belonging to the arts. 

TECHNO'LOGY, s. [rt'xw/ and \oyas, Gr.] a description 
ol, or discourse upon, the mechanic arts. 

TE'CHY, a. irritable ; peevish; fretful; froward. 

TECTO'NIC, a. [rixroiieoc, Gr.] belonging to building. 

To TED, r. a. [ teadan, to prepare, Sax.] to lay grass newly 
mown into rows. 

TEDDER, or TETHER, s. [tvddcr, Belg.] a rope by 
which a horse is staked in a field to prevent his pasturing too 
widely. Figuratively, any thing which restrains. 

TE DE'U.M, ,v. [we praise thee, O God!] a hymn of thanks¬ 
giving, used in the church upon ordinary as well as so¬ 
lemn occasions, so called from the two first words in the 
Latin. 

TEDIOUS, a. [from trrdnim, l.at.[ occasioning weariness 
and trouble by continuance or length. Slow, dilatory. 

TE'PIOUSLY, ad. in a slow and irksome manner. 

Till) 10 USX ESS, s. that which renders any thing disagree¬ 
able hr the loo long time spent in performing it. 

To TEEM, v.n.ftcam, offspring. Sax.] to bringyoung; to 
be pregnant. Figuratively, to be fuff or charged with, like an 
animal that is pregnant. Actively, to bring forth or produce. 
TEE'M EH, •s’, one that brings young; a breeder. 

TEI’.'MISG, port. a. fruitful; pregnant; breeding. 

TEEN', s. sorrow; grief. Not in use. 

TEENS, s. [from tyn. Sax.] the years which are reckoned 
by tin- termination of teen ; as thirteen, fourteen, &c. 

TEE'S, a river which rising on the confines of Cumberland, 
separates the counties of Durham and York, and enters the 
German Ocean below Stockton. 

TF.V.Tli, the plural of Tooth. 

To TEETH, v. n. to breed teeth. 

TEGUMENT, s. [tryumentum, Lat.] a cover or outward 
part. , 

To TEllEE, v. n. [from the sound] to laugh ; to titter. 


TErGNMOVTH, a sea-port of Devonshire, reckoned part 
of the port of Exeter, with a market on Saturday, and a well 
frequented fair on the 29th of September. It sends some 
vessels to the Newfoundland fishery, and employs several in 
the coasting trade, especially in carrying tobacco pipe day ty 
Liverpool, whence are brought hack coal, salt, earthenwares, 
*c. It has a tide harbour, and is seated at the mouth of the 
river Tei»m, 15 miles S. of Exeter, and 187 \V. by S. 0 f 
London. F.& W. Teigimiouth, 4(188 inhabitants. 

TK 1L-TIIEE, s. the same with the lime or linden tree. 
TEINT, tint, s. [ieinte, Fr.] colour; touch of the pencil. 
TELAMON, or ATLAS, *. a name given to those figures 
or half figures of men, so commonly used instead of columns 
or pilasters, to support any member in Architecture. 

TE LARY, a. [from tela, a web, Lat.] spinning webs. 
TELEGRAPH, «• [rt'Xoc and ypityu, Gr.] an instrument, 
which, by exhibiting the requisite letters or characters, and re¬ 
peating them from one convenient eminence to another, serves 
to transmit short dispatches oi news with great speed and cor¬ 
rectness. 

TELESCOPE, s, [telescope, Fr. from nj\r, afar oif, and 
avoiribi, to view, Gr j a long tube fitted with glasses, through 
which distant objects are viewed. 

TELESCO'PICAL, a. belonging to a telescope ; seeing at 
a distance. 

TEl.K'STfC, s. a poem, where the final letters of each line 
make up a name, as do the first letters ol acrostics. 

To TELL, v. a. preterit and part, passive told; telluv, 
Sax. tellen, Belg. talen, Dun.] to utter or express by words; 
to relate or speak; to rehearse ; to teach or inform; to betray ; 
to discover; to count or number. To make excuses; as, 
“Never tell me." Slta/t. Neuterly, to give an account; to 
make report. To tell on, to inform of. 

TELLER, s. an officer in the Exchequer employed in re¬ 
ceiving and paying all the monies on the king’s account. 
They are four in number. A relator; a nnmbcrcr. 

TE LL-TALE, s. one who gives information of what another 
says or does, either through officiousness or malice. 

TKMKRA'RIOUS, a. [temernire, Fr. temnarius, Lat.] 
rasli; heady; careless; heedless. Done at random. 

TEMERITY, s. [timerile, Fr. temeritas, Lat.] unreason¬ 
able contempt of danger; rashness. 

To TEMPER, v. a. [tempenr, Fr. tempero, Lat.] to mix 
so as one part may qualify or set the other out to advantage; 
to mix or mingle; to compound; to accommodate ; to soften, 
soothe, ot assuage ; to calm ; to form or reduce metals to a 
proper degree of hardness •, to modify. 

TEMPER, s. a due and just mixture of contrary qualities; 
the middle course, or medium ; disposition of mind ; cousti- 
tutiou of body; calmness; moderation; the state of hardness 
to which any metal is reduced. 

TEMPERAMEXT, s. [temperament, Fr. temperamentum, 
Lat.] constitution; state with respect to dw predominance ot 
any quality; medium; duo mixture of opposites ; the habi¬ 
tude or natural constitution of the body. The tempering ot 
steel and iron, is the rendering them cither more compact and 
hard, or soft and pliant, according as the different uses for 
whicii they arc wanted may require. 

TEMPERAMENTAL, n. constitutional. 

TEMPERANCE, s. [temperance, Fr. tempcranlia, Lat.] 
moderation in eating and drinking; restraint of affections or 
passions ; patience, sedateness, calmness. 

TE'MPERATE, a. [temperalus, I.at.] abstaining from 
excess in eating or drinking; moderate in degree of any qua¬ 
lity or passion ; free from ardent passion. 

TEMPERATELY, ad. moderately; calmly; dispassion¬ 
ately ; sedately; without gluttony or luxury. 
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TE'MPERATENESS, s. freedom from excess. Calmness; 
coolness; moderateness ; mediocrity. 

TE'MPERATURE, s. [temperature, Fr. temperatura, 
Lat.] constitution of nature; degree of any qualities; due 
balance of contrarieties; freedom from any predominant pas¬ 
sion. 

TEMPEST, s. [tempestas, Lat.] very great violence of tbe 
wind, whose several degrees are—a breath ; a breeze ; ablast; 
a gale; a gust; a squall; a storm; a tempest; a hurricane. 
A continual storm at sea. Any violent commotion. Svnon. 
By tempest is understood an exceeding great violence of the 
wind; by storm, a commotion of the elements. The latter 
is used to denote any violence of weather; as a storm of 
bail, &c. but the former implies a terrible violence of 
wind. Hurricane, is used to denote the greatest fury of a 

'MPEST, v. a. to disturb as by a tempest. 

TEMPESTl'VITY, s. [tempestivus, Lat.] seasonableness. 

TEMPF.'STUOUS, a. [tempestueux, Fr.]stormy; disturbed 
by furious blasts of wind, or violent rage of passions; turbu¬ 
lent; boisterous; furious; outrageous. 

TEMPF/STUOUSLY, ad. furiously; outrageously; bois¬ 
terously ; turbnlently; ns in a tempest. 

TEMPF/XTUOUSNESS, s. storminess; outrageousness; 
boisterousness; turbulence; fury; outrage. 

TEMPLAR, s. a student in the law. Also a certain order 
of knights, instituted at Jerusalem about the year 1118. At 
first there were but nine of them ; but in a short time they 
increased to 300 in their convent at Jerusalem. They took 
the name of Knights Templars, because their first house stood 
near the temple dedicated to our Saviour at Jerusalem. After 
having performed many great exploits against the infidels, 
they became rich and powerful all over Europe ; but they 
abusing their wealth and credit, fell into many disorders and 
irregularities; for which they were prosecuted in France, 
Italy, and Spain; and at last, the pope, by his bull of the 
22d of May, 1312, pronounced the extinction of the whole 
order, and united their estates to the order of St. John of Je¬ 
rusalem. 

TE'MPI.E, s. f temple, Fr. tempinm, Lat.] a place set apart 
for religious worship. In the plural, the upper part of the 
sides of the head ; from trmpora, Lat. 

TE'MPLF.T, s. a piece of timber placed under the girders 
of a building. 

TEMPORAL, a. [temporal, Fr. temporalis, Lat.] measured 
by time, opposed to eternal. Secular, opposed to ecclesiasti¬ 
cal. Confined to our present existence in this world, opposed 
to spiritual. Placed at the temples, or upper part of the sides 
of the head ; as the temporal arteries. 

TEMPORA LITY, or TEMPORALS, s. the laity, opposed 
to the clergy. Secular possessions, opposed to those belong¬ 
ing to the church. 

TE'MPO RALLY, ad. with respect to this life. 

TEMPORA'NF.OUS, a. [temporis, Lat.] temporary. 

TEMPORARY', a. [from tempos, Lat.] lasting only for a 
limited time. 

To TE'MPORIZE, v. n. [ temporiser, Fr.] to delay or put 
off to another time ; to procrastinate. To comply with the 
times, or occasions. 

TEMPORIZER, s. one that complies with times and occa¬ 
sions ; a trimmer. 

To TEMPT, v. a. [lento, Lat. tenter, Fr.] to endeavour to 
seduce or draw a person to do ill, by presenting some pleasure 
to the mind; to provoke ; to solicit; to try. 

TEMPTATION, s. [tentation, Fr.] the act of endeavouring 
to draw to the commission of ill, by offering some seeming ad¬ 
vantage ; an enticement; the state of a person solicited by 


tempest. 
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the appearance of present pleasures or advantages to the coni' 
mission of some crime or fault. 

TE'MPTER., s. one who seduces or entices to tbe commis¬ 
sion of any ill; the devil, who tempted our Saviour. 

TE'MULENCY, s. [tcmukntia, Lat.] inebriation; intoxica¬ 
tion ; drunkenness. 

TE'MULF.NT, a. inebriated ; intoxicated with liquor. 

TEN, a. [tyn. Sax. lien, Belg.] the decimal number; twice 
five, or nine and one. A proverbial number. 

TE'NABLE, a. [tenable, Fr.] such as may be maintained or 
held against opposition or attacks. 

TENA'CIOUS, a. [tenax, Lat.] grasping hard ; unwilling 
to part with. Retentive, or not forgetful, applied to the me¬ 
mory. Cohesive ; adhesive; glutinous; viscous. Close- 
fisted ; niggardly ; meanly parsimonious. 

TENACIOUSLY, ad. closely; obstinately; niggardly. 

TENA'CIOUSNKSS, s. unwillingness to quit, let go, or 
part with. The quality of being adhesive, or retentive. 

TENA'CHT, s. [trnaci/e, Fr. tenaeitas, Lat.] stiffness of 
opinion; niggardliness. Among Physicians, that property 
in viscous substances by which they adhere together. 

TENAl'LLE, s. [Fr.] in Fortification, a kind of out-work, 
somewhat resembling a born-work. 

TENANCY', s. [icucnlia, Lat.] the temporary possession 
of what belongs to another. 

TENANT, s. [fencruf, Fr.] one that holds of another ; one 
that dwells in the house of another for rent; one who icsides 
in any place. 

TE NANTABLE, a. fit to be dwell in. 

TEN BUR Y, a town in Worcestershire, with a market on 
Tuesday. It is seated on the river'feme, which divides Wor¬ 
cestershire from Shropshire, 15 miles W. by N. of Worcester, 
and 133 N. W. by W. of London. Population 17HS. 

TE KBY, a sea- port, town of S. Wales, in P< n.hiokcshire, 
with markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 mil. s E. of 
Pembroke, and 253 W. of London. Population 212S. 

TENCH, s. [rincc, Sax. tinea, Lat.] a fresh-water fish. 

To TEND, v.a. [contracted from attend] to watch ; i» ac¬ 
company, guard, attend; to be utti alive to. Neuleilv, to 
wait or expect; to move towards a certain point or place ; to 
contribute ; to he dhected to any end or purpice; to aim at, 
from teudre, Fr. to attend as something inseparable. 

TE'NDENCE, or TENDENCY’, s. direction or course to¬ 
wards any place or object ; drift or aim towards any inference, 
or result. Attendance ; care. 

TENDER, a. [tender, Fr.l soft; not hard ; not (inn. Easily 
impressed, injured, or pained; delicate or itfcminatc ; excit¬ 
ing benevolence or sympathy ; compassionate; siisccptihl 
soft passions; amorous or lascivious; expressive ot love: 
young; careful not. to hurt. 

To TE NDER, v. a. [tender, Fr.] to oiler, or present fiu 
acceptance ; to hold or esteem; to regard with rare or tender¬ 
ness. The last sense seems obsolete. 

TENDER, s. an oiler or presentation of any tiling for ac¬ 
ceptance. Regard, or kind concern. A small ship attending 
on a larger. 

TE'NDER-HEARTED, a. easily alferled with the. distress 
of others ; of a soft compassionate disposition. 

TENDERLY, ad. gently; softly; kindly; mildly; in an 
afleetionate and di lit ate manner. 

TE'NDERNKSS, *. [‘endressc, Fr.'J susceptibility of im¬ 
pressions; softness; delicacy; indulgence; kindness; sem- 
pulousness of conscience; caution ; susceptibility of the softer 
passions; easiness of being hurt; soreness. 

TENDINOUS, a. [trndinerv, Fr.] full of tendons ; sinewy. 

TENDON, s. [tendo, Lat. ] a sinew;, a ligature by which 
the joints tire moved. 

10 N 
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TENDRIL, s. [tendrillon, Fix] a spiral shoot or string by 
means of which some plants support themselves against the 
adjacent bodies. It is well known in the pea and vine. 

TE'NEBll/E, or TF.'NEBRES, s. a service in the Romish 
church, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday before Easter, 
tn commemoration of Christ’s agony in the garden. 

TENEBRO'SITY, s. [from tencbrosvs, Lat.] obscurity; 
darkness; gloom. 

TENEBROUS, TENE'BRICOSE, a. [tenebrosus, tenebri- 
cosus, Lat.] dark ; obscure ; gloomy. 

TE'NEMENT, s. [tenement, Fr.] properly signifies a house; 
but in a larger sense? it is taken for any house, lands, rent, or 
other thing which holds of another. 

TENE1ITEF, one of the Canary Islands, in Africa, about 
70 miles long, and 22 broad. It abounds in wine, different 
sorts of fruits, cattle, and game. The air and climate are 
healthful. Here is a mountain, which is estimated to 
rise 12,308 feet above the level of the sea, called the 
Peak of Teneritf, and which may be seen 120 miles oil - on a 
dear day. The principal town is Laguna, Latitude of the 
Peak 28" 15' 38" N. Ion. 10° 45' 33" W. 

TENESMUS, s. [Lat.] a violent inclination to go to stool, 
without being able to evacuate. 

TF/NF.T, or TE'NF.NT, s. [from tenet, he holds, I.at.] an 
opinion, position, principle, dogma, doctrine. 

TE'NFOLD, a. ten times increased. 

TENNIS, s. [supposed by Skinner to be derived from tenez, 
stop, Fr. used by tlu: French when they hit the hall] a play in 
which a hall is struck by a racket. 

TENON, s, [Fr.] the end of one piece of timber cut to be 
fitted into a mortice prepared in another. 

TENOR, x. \tenor, Lat. teuenr, Fr.) continuity of state; 
general currency ; sense contained, or die general course and 
drift of a discourse. In Music, the mean or middle part, be¬ 
tween the treble and the bass. In Law, the substance, or true 
intent, and meaning, of a writing. 

TENSE, a. [teitsiis, Lat.] stretched ; not lax. 

TENSE, (timk) s. [temps, Fr.] in Grammar, an inflexion 
of verbs, whereby they are made to signify or distinguish cir¬ 
cumstance of time in what they affirm. There are only three 
simple tenses or times : the present, as I tore ; the preterit, as 
I have loved; ami the future, I shall or will lore. 

TK'NSENF.XS, s. contraction; tension; tightness; the op¬ 
posite to laxity ; state of being stretched. 

TF/NSIBLE, orTF.'NSIl.K, a. [from trnsns, or lensilis, Lat.] 
capable of being extended. 

TENSION, s. [tension, Fr. lensio, Lat.] the act of stretch¬ 
ing, or state of being stretched. 

TENSIVE, a, [tensus, Lat.] giving a sensation of stiffness 
or contraction. 

TE'NSURE, s. the act of stretching, or state of being 
stretched. 

TENT, s. [tente, Fr.] a temporary lodging place for a sol¬ 
dier, formed of canvas stretched upon poles; a pavilion ; a 
roll of lint put into a sore. A species of wine of a deep red, 
imported from Galicia in Spain; from vino tinto, Span. 

To TENT, v. a. to put a roll of lint into a sore. Figura¬ 
tively, to search to the quick. 

TF.NTA'TION, s. [tentation, Fr. tenlatio, Lat.] trial; 
temptation. 

TENTATIVE, a. attempting; essaying; trying. 

TE'NTKR, s. [from tentus, Lat.] a hook on which any thing 
is stretched. To be on the tenters, is to be on the stretch ; to 
be in suspense, or in difficulties. 

TENTERDEN, a town of Kent, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Friday for cattle and pedlar’s ware, 24 miles 
S. W of Canterbury, and 56 E. by S. of London. Pop. 3177. 


TENTH, a. [leotlia, Sax.] the next after the ninth; the 
ordinal often. Substantively, the tenth part of the tithe. The 
Tenths are a yearly portion, which all ecclesiastical livings pay 
to the king. 

TENTHLY, ad. in the tenth place. 

TENTI'Gl NOUS, a. [from tentiyn, I.at.] stiff; stretched. 

TF.NUIFO LIOUS, a. [tenuis and folium, Lat.] having thin 
leaves. 

TENUITY, s. [tenuite, Fr. tenuitas, Lat.] thinness; slen¬ 
derness ; exility; minuteness. Poverty ; meatiness. 

TENUOUS, a. [tenuis, Lat.] thin; small; minute. 

TENURE, s. [tenure, Fr. from teveo, I.at.] the manner 
whereby tenements are holden of their lords. 

TEPEFA'CTION, s. [from teprfucio, Lat.] the act of heat¬ 
ing or making warm to a small degree ; lukewarmness. 

TEPID, a. [tej)idus, I.at.] lukewarm. 

TKPI'DITY, s. lukewarmness; heat in a small degree. 

TE'POR, s. [Lat.] gentle heat; lukewarmness. 

TERATO'LOGY, s. [from rlparu and \oyoc, Gr.] bombast; 
affectation of sublimity. 

TERCE, s. [tierce, Fr.] a vessel containing the third part 
of a butt or pipe, or forty-two wine gallons. 

TEREBINTH IN ATE, or TEREBl'NTIHNE, a. [ttrtbin- 
thine, Fr. terebinthum, Lat.] consisting of turpentine; mixed 
with turpentine. 

To TE'RKBRATE, v. a. [terebro, Lat.] to bore; to perfo¬ 
rate ; to pierce. 

TEREBRA'TION, s. the act of boring or piercing. 

TKRGE'MINOUS, a. [tergemmus, Lat.] threefold. 

To TERGIVERSATE, (</ soft) v. a. [leryum and verso, 
Lat.] to shuffle; to boggle; to quibble ; to evade ; to shift. 

TERGIVERSATION, (// soft) *. the act of shuffling or 
quibbling in an argument; shift; subterfuge; evasion; fickle¬ 
ness. 

TERM, s. [terme, Fr. terminus, I.at.] a limit or boundary; 
a word by which any thing is expressed ; language ; a condi¬ 
tion or stipulation ; a limited time, or the time for which any 
tiling lasts. In Law, the time in which the tribunals are open 
to all that list to complain of wrong, or to seek their right by 
rourse of law; the rest of the year is called vacation. Of 
these terms there are four in every year, during which matters 
of justice are dispatched: one is called Hilary term, which be¬ 
gins the twenty-third of January, or, if that be iSunday, the 
next day following, mid ends the twenty-first of February ; 
another is called Easter term, which begins eighteen days after 
Easter, and ends the Monday next after Ascension-day ; the 
third is Trinity term, beginning the Friday next after Trinity 
Sunday, and ending the Wednesday fortnight after; the fourth 
is Michaelmas term, beginning the sixth of November, or, if 
that be Sunday, the next day after, and ending the twenty- 
eighth of November. In the University, that space of time when 
the schools are opened, and the exercises for degrees are per¬ 
formed, the intervals between which are called vacations. 

To TERM, v. a. to call or name. 

TERMAGANT, a. [from tyr and magan, Sax.] turbulent; 
tumultuous; scolding; quarrelsome; furious. 

TERMAGANT, s. a scold ; a brawling turbulent woman. 

TERMINABLE, a. limitablc; that admits of bounds. 

To TE'RMINATE, v. a. [terminer, Fr. termino, Lat.] to 
bound, limit, or put an end to. Neuterly, to be limited, or 
end. To attain its end, used with in. 

TERMINATION, s. [lerminatio, Lat.] the act of limiting 
or bounding; a bound or limit; an end or conclusion ; last 
purpose. In Grammar, the end of a word. 

TF.RMI NTHUS, s. [ripgtvOoe, Gr.] a blackish tumor. 

TERNARY, a. [ternaire, Fr. ternarius, Lat.] proceeding 
by threes ; consisting of three. 
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TERNARY, TE'RNION, s. [/ernar»us, ternio, J,at.] the 
number three. 

TERPSI'CHORE, terp si-co-ree, s. [Tc/iif/ix"!"), Or.] one 
of lire nine Muses, to whom is ascribed the invention of 
dancing. 

TE'RRA, or The Earth, s. [Lat.] in the Copornican 
System, is the third planet in order from the Sun. It is re¬ 
moved at the immense distance of about 95 millions of miles 
from that luminary, and revolves round him in 3G5d. 6h. 
48m. 45] s. which is her tropical period ; but her sidereal and 
anomalistic revolutions are, 3(i5d. (jh. 9in. 1 l [s. and 365d. 
6h. 15m. 20] s. respectively. Her diameter is about 7964 
miles, and circumference 25,020; but, if seen from the Sun, 
she, would appear under an angle of only 17", as is suffici¬ 
ently manifest from the two transits of Venus in 1761, and 
1769. She turns round her axis in 23h. 56m. 4s. but the 
natural day, or that caused by the sun, is 24 hours at a 
mean rate. The place of her aphelion, anno 1800, was in 
9° 32' 39" of Capricorn, having a progressive motion of 
about 1° 49' 10" in 100 years. She has no nodes, her an¬ 
imal path, called the Ecliptic, being the standard by which 
the deviation of the other planets therefrom are measured. 
The eccentricity of her orbit is 168 out of 10,000 of those 
parts into which her distance from the Sun is supposed to 
be divided; and the equation of her orbit 1" 55' 52". She 
has also a satellite or moon revolving round her; for par¬ 
ticulars of which, see Moox. -That the earth is not at 
rest in the centre of the universe, as many have imagined, 
having all the celestial bodies moving round her every day, 
or thereabouts, may be proved from their vast distance, and 
also consequent superior magnitude. (Sec Star.) The great 
distance of the Sun from the Earth is so evident, as hardly 
to need any demonstration; fur it is mathematically certain, 
from the two transits already mentioned, that the parallax of 
the Sun docs not much (if at all) exceed 8 T f, lT ". Nor can 
tlio determination of so small an angle he subject to any 
material error from the method by which it is ascertained ; 
for it necessarily follows from the duration of the transit 
of 1769 being observed to be 23m. 10s. shorter at Otaheite 
than it was at Wardhus. Now it is not analogous to any 
thing we know in nature, that a body so much larger than 
the Earth, and at such a vast distance, as the sun neces¬ 
sarily must be from the smallness of his parallax, should 
revolve round the Earth in 24 hours; which must be the 
case, if lie moves round her at all, for bis motion can only 
be cither apparent or real. But without admitting the 
Earth’s annual motion, the different phenomena of the 
celestial bodies cannot he accounted for in any credible 
manner; for how much more reasonable is it to allow 
that the stationary and retrograde appearances of the 
planets are only caused by the Earth’s annual motion, 
(especially when, allowing such a motion, they can he 
mathematically demonstrated to move round the Sun in 
orbits nearly circular,) than to suppose that the Sun, accom¬ 
panied with the planets as satellites moving round him, and 
these planets again with their respective satellites moving 
round their primaries in stated periods, should all be carried 
round the Earth in the course of about a day! That the 
Earth turns round her axis is consequent upon the admission 
of her annual motion ; but we will offer an argument in its 
favour drawn from the daily phenomena of the fixed stars. 
It is known that they eonstantly keep the same relative po¬ 
sitions with respect to each other, which is a presumptive 
argument in favour of their being fixed bodies. They more¬ 
over all appear to make a complete circuit round the north 
and south poles of the heavens every 23h. 56m. 4s. which is 
precisely the time which the Earth takes in moving round 


her axis, if she has any such motion at all. But what adds 
the last degree of certainty to the above arguments is, that the 
north and south poles of the Earth arc exactly directed to the 
north and south poles of the heavens, the equator of tin? Earth 
to the equator of the heavens, the circles of latitude and lon¬ 
gitude on the Earth to their corresponding ones in the hea¬ 
vens, <£rc. <Sre. for a proof of which take the following obser¬ 
vation of Astronomers, that, the number of degrees and mi¬ 
nutes a fixed star is from either pole of the hc.neus, so many 
degrees and minutes precisely must he the situation of that 
place from either pole of the terraqueous globe through the 
zenith of which tlu: said star will every day pass. Therefore 
the Earth has an animal motion, and likewise revolves round 
her axis. Q. K. I). Terra Fir tun, in Geography, is some¬ 
times used for a continent, in contradistinction to islands. 
Terra martini, or dammit a, among Chemists, is that earthy 
part, or thick drossy matter, that remains after the distillation 
of a mineral body. 

TE'RHACE, or TERRAS, s. [terrace, Fr. lerracia, Ital.] a 
hank or walk of elevated earth covered with gravel or grass. 
The flat roof of a house. A balcony ; an open gallery. 

TK'RR KFII.inS, (son ok the eaiitu) s. a student of the 
university of Oxford, appointed, in public acts, to make jest¬ 
ing and satirical speeches against the members thereof. 

TE'RRA DEL FVE(. >0, (Land of Fire,) a large inter¬ 
sected island at the southern extremity of America, so named 
from the fires lighted up along the coasts by the natives, when 
the first, navigators were seen in these seas. The. soil is bar¬ 
ren and mountainous. 

TE'RRA FIRM A, New Cnstille, or Castille del Oro, a 
vast extent of counttv in South America, extending almost 
from the equator to 12. 18. X. lat. and from 61.20. to 89. \V. 
Ion. It is divided into the following large districts, which are 
subdivided into smaller jurisdictions : Terra Firma Proper, or 
Darien, Carthagena, St. Martha, Rio de la llaeha, Venezuela, 
Canteens, New Granada, Faria, Popayan, Quito, and Comaua, 
which now compose several free States. 

TKKRA'QUKOCS, a. [from terra and ai/ua, Lat.J consist¬ 
ing of land and water. 

TERRE-BLUE, s. [ terre and bleu, Fr.] a light, loose, friable 
kind of lapis umicnus. 

TERRENE, a. [trrrrnus , T,at.| earthly; terrestrial. 

TERRESTRIAL, TKRKESTKIors, a. .[terrestris , Lat.] 
earthly ; belonging to the ’earth ; earthly. 

TF/RRE-VERTE, s. [Fr.] a sort of earth, coloured by a 
slight admixture of copper. 

TERRIBLE, a. [terrible, Fr. Krribilis, I.at.] dreadful; 
frightful : formidable; violent, or great, so as to ollend. 

TK'RR IDLENESS, s. frightfulness; dreadfulness; for- 
midahleness. 

TERRIBLY, ad, dreadfully; frightfully; formidably; vio¬ 
lently; very much; so as to raise fear. 

TERRIER, s. [terrier, Fr.] a dog that follows his game 
underground; a survey, or register of land. An auger, it 
wimble or borer, from ter thro, I.at. 

TERHl'FIO, a. [terrijicm, Lat.] causing terror; dreadful. 

To TE RRIFY, r. a. [terror and facia, Lat.J to nttcet with 
terror; to make afraid ; to frighten. 

TERRITORY, s. [territoire, Fr.] in Geography, an extent 
or compass of land, within the hounds, or belonging to the 
jurisdiction, of any state, city, or other division of a country. 

TF.'RROR, s. [terror, Lat. ter rear, Fr.] fear caused by the 
sight or apprehension of some dangerous object; the cause 
of fear. 

TERSE, a. [tarsus, Lat.] smooth, applied to surface. Har¬ 
moniously elegant without pompousness, applied to style. 

TE'RSENESS, t. neatness of literary style. 
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TERTIAN, s. [tertiana, Lat.] an ague intermitting one 
day, and having two fits in three days. 

To TE'RTIATE, v. a. [ lertio, tertius, Lat.] to do any thing 
the third time. 

TESSELLATED, a. [from tcssclln, Lat.] variegated by 
squares. Tessellated pavements are made of square marbles, 
bricks, &c. called trsschr, from their resembling dice. 

TEST, s. [testa, Jtal.] the. cupel by which refiners try their 
metals. Figuratively, trial or examination; the means of 
trial; that with which any thing is compared as a standard; 
judgment or distinction. Test Act, is a statute, 25 Car. II. 
cap. 2. which requires all officers, civil and military, to take 
the oaths and test, viz. the sacrament according to the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church of England ; for the neglect 
whereof a person executing any otlice mentioned in that 
statute forfeits 5001. 

TESTA CEOUS, a. [testaeevs, I.at.] consisting or made of 
shell; having continuous shells, opposed to erustaeeous. 

TESTAMENT,*, [testament, Er. testamentum, Lat.] an act 
of the last will of a person, whereby he disposes of his estate, 
&c. There are two sorts of wills, one in writing, the other in 
words, which last is called a Nuncupative Will; but tin's is not 
good in case of lands, which are Only devisable by a testament 
in writing, executed in the life-time of the testator. It is like¬ 
wise the name of each of the volumes of holy Scripture. 

TESTA.ME'NTARY, «. [testamentaire, Fr. testumentarius, 
Lat.] belonging to a will or testament; being in the maimer of 
a testament; given by, or contained in, a will. 

TESTA TE, a. [testates, Lat.] having made a will. 

TESTATOR, s. [ testator, Lat. testateur, Fr.] a man who 
makes cr leaves a will. 

TESTATRIX, s. a woman who leaves a will. 

TESTER, s. [teste, or tele, Fr. this coin being probably 
distinguished by the head stamped upon it] a silver coin 
valued at sixpence. The head or cover of a bed. 

TESTICLE, s. [tesliciilns, Lat.] in Anatomy, a double part 
in male animals, serving for generation. 

TESTTCULAR, a. belonging to the. testicles. 

TESTIFICATOR, s. one who witnesses. 

To TE'STIFY, e. n. [testifiear, Lat.] .. :, 'iess, prove, or 

give evidence. Actively, to witness or gi»o etntence of any 
point. 

TESTILY, ad. peevishly; fretfully; morosely. 

TESTIMO NIAL, s. [ testimonial, Fr. from testimonium, Lat.] 
a writing wherein a person’s character is supported by those 
who subscribe it, and which is produced by a person in his 
own favour. 

TESTIMONY, s. [ testimonium, Lat.] evidence or proof; 
an open attestation or profession. 

TE’XTINESS, s. peevishness; fretfulness ; moroseness. 

1 KSTIJ DINATED, a. [lestmlo, Lat.] roofed; arched. 

TESTY, a. [festie, Fr.] fretful; inclined to anger; peevish. 

TE'TBURY, a town of Gloucestershire, seated on the edge 
of the county next Wiltshire, with a market on Wednesday, 
and a handsome market-house. It is 25 miles E. N. E. of 
Bristol, and ill) W. of London. Population 2939. 

11'. I’K-A-TETE, tait-ah-tait, s. [Er.] cheek by jowl; face 
to face ; e'ose and familiar converse or correspondence. 

TETHER, s. See Teddeii. 

lE'lRAGON, s. [from rtr(myamor, Or.] in Geometry, a 
gencrul name for any four-sided figure—as, a square, paralle¬ 
logram, rhombus, or trapezium. 

1 ETRA GONAL, a. [rerprlywroc, Gr.] four square. 

1 F,1 RAPETALOUS, a. [from rtrpci and ireraXa, Gr.] con¬ 
sisting of four petals or flower-leaves. 

TF.'TRARCH, tc-trark, s. [r*r(>/ifjx»jc, Gr. tetrarcha, Lat. 
tetrarque, Fr.] a person ruling the fourth part of a province. 


TE'TRARCIIY, s. [rerpupx<“> Cr.] the jurisdiction of a 
tetrareh. 

TETRA'STIC, s. [from TtTpaanx»s, Gr.] an epigram com¬ 
posed of four verses. 

TE'TRASTY LE, s. [rtrpa and ari/Xoc, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a building with four columns both in front and rear. 

TETRICAL, a. [tetricus , Lat.] froward; perverse; sour. 

TETRl'ClTY, s. [ tetricitas, Lat.] surliness of countenance; 
severity; harshness ; perverseness. 

TETRICOUS, a. [tetricus, l.at.] froward, perverse, sour. 

TETTER, s. [tetcr. Sax.] a scab, ringworm, scurf. 

TEOTO'NIC, a. something belonging to the Teutons, an 
ancient people of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the coasts 
of the German Ocean. Thus, the Teutonic lanyttage is the 
ancient language of Germany, which is ranked among the 
mother tongues. The Teutonic is now called the German or 
Dutch, and is distinguished into Upper and Lower. The Up¬ 
per has two notable dialects. 1. The Seaudiau Danish, or 
perhaps Gothic; to which belong the languages spoken in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, mid Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to 
which belong the several languages of the English, Scots, 
Frisians, and those on the N. of the Elbe. To the Lower be¬ 
long the Low Dutch, Flemish, Are. spoken in the Netherlands. 

TE'WKESBURY, a borough town of Gloucestershire, 
with 57R0 inhabitants; formerly much celebrated for its mus¬ 
tard, to which Shakespeare alludes in his second part of Henry 
IV. hut, at present, its principal manufacture is that of cotton 
stockings, and nails. It sends two members to parliament, 
lias markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays; and is pleasantly 
seated at tbe confluence, of the Severn and Avon, 10 miles N. 
of Gloucester, and 103 AV. N. W. of London. 

TEXT, s. [teste, Fr. test us, Lat.] that on which a comment 
is made or written; a sentence of Scripture, so called because 
written in ancient manuscripts in text, or a larger hand than 
the notes, which were, written in small characters. 

TE XTILE, a. [textile, Fr. textilis, Lat.] woven ; capable of 
being wove. 

TE'XTRINE, a. [from textriva, I,at.] relating to weaving. 

TE’XTUARIST, or TEXTUARY, *. [lextuaire, Fr.] a di¬ 
vine well skilled in the original language of Scripture. 

TEXTURE, s. [textura, l,at.] the act of weaving with re¬ 
spect to form, matter, or stuff; combination of parts. 

THAI.I'A, s. one of the nine Muses, to whom the poets 
ascribe tbe invention of Geometry and Husbandry. 

THAMES, a large, navigable river of England, which rises 
in Cotswold Hills, in Gloucestershire. After receiving se¬ 
veral smaller streams in its passage, it falls into the British 
Channel. It has its name from the conjunction of the Thame 
and Isis. On its hanks, London, the metropolis of the British 
empire, is situated. 

THAN, ad. [thanne. Sax.] a particle used after a compara¬ 
tive adjective, and placed before the thing compared. 

THANE, s. [thrrjn, Sax.] an old title of honour, equivalent 
to that of a baron. 

TJIA'NET, an island of the county of Kent, surrounded by 
the sea, except on the N. K. side, where it is hounded by the 
branches of the river Stour. It contains several villages, with 
the sea-ports of Margate and Ramsgate, and lias the title of 
an earldom. 

To THANK, v. a. [thanJ/ev, Teut. thancian, Sax.] to ac¬ 
knowledge and express obligations for favours received. 

THANKFUL, a. [thaneful. Sax.] grateful; ready to ac¬ 
knowledge a favour or obligation. 

THA'NKFULLY, ad. gratefully; in a manner that ac¬ 
knowledges a favour received. 

THA'NKFULNESS, s. lively sense or acknowledgment of a 
favour received; gratitude. 
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THA'NKLESS.o. unthankful; ungrateful. Not deserving, 
or not likely to gain thanks. 

THA'NKI.ESSNESS, s. failure to acknowledge good re¬ 
ceived ; ingratitude. 

THA'NKOFF’ERING, s. oflering paid in acknowledgment 
of mercy. 

THANKS, s. [seldom used in the singidar; than has, Sax.] 
a verbal acknowledgment of a favour received: distinguished 
from gratitude, which is a deep sense of a favour received, and 
an inclination to repay, or an actual repayment of it. 

THANKSGIVING, s. that part of divine worship wherein 
we acknowledge benefits received. 

THA'NKWORTHY, a. deserving gratitude; meritorious. 

THAT, pron. [thatn, Goth, thaet, Sax.] the other, opposed 
to this; which, when applied to something going before; who, 
applied to some persons mentioned before. Sometimes it is 
used instead of a whole sentence going before, to save a repe¬ 
tition of the same words. Followed by is, such as. That 
which. The thing. What was then. Sometimes it is used 
to express eminence. When this and that relate to foregoing 
words, this is referred to the latter, and that to the former. In 
that, is an adverbial expression for—as being, because, in con¬ 
sequence of. 

THAT, e.onj. because. Sometimes it is used to express a 
consequence, indication, or tinal end. 

THATCII, s. [thace, straw, Sax.] straw, &c. laid as a cover¬ 
ing on the top of a house. 

To THATCH, v. a. [thaceian, Sax.] to cover a roof with 
straw, reeds, An-. 

THATCIIER, s. one who covers houses with straw. 

To THAW, v. n. [thawan, Sax.] to melt after being frozen. 
Actively, to melt any thing frozen. 

THAW, s. liquefaction of any thing congealed. 

TIIA'XTED, a town of Essex, with a maiket on Friday, 
and, governed by a mayor. It is seated near the source of the 
Chehner, 20 miles N. by W. of Chelmsford, and 41 N. N. E. 
of London. Population 2293. 

THE, artirle, \de, Jielg.] the article denoting a particular 
thing. When used before an adjective, it signifies collection 
or many; as, the good; the righteous: it generally occurs be¬ 
fore nouns in the plural number. In verse, when it comes be¬ 
fore a vowel, the e is sometimes, but barbarously, cut olf; as, 
“ Th’ adorning the.”— (hurley. When it comes before other, 
the h and c are both sometimes cut. off; as , t’other. Before a 
participle, of the present tense, it shews that it is used as a sub¬ 
stantive. 

THE'AT I NFS, a religions order in the ltomish church, so 
called from their principal founder, John Peter Carafla, then 
bishop of Theatc, or Chicti, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards pope, under the name of Paul IV. 

THF/ATRE, s. [theatre, Fr. tlicatrum, I.at.] a playhouse ; a 
place rising by steps like a stage. 

THEATRIC, or THEATRICAL, a. becoming a playhouse; 
belonging to the stage; scenic. 

THEBES, the name of an ancient city of Upper Egypt, cele¬ 
brated for its 100 gates or palaces. There are many very 
magnificent remains of this place, and three villages, Carnack, 
Luxor, and Gournou, are among its ruins. 

THEE, the oblique case singular of Tlion; from the, Sax. 
the oblique case of thu. Sax. 

THEFT, s. | thijjtr. Sax.] the act of unlawfully taking away 
another person’s goods; stealing. The thing stolen. 

THEFT-BOTE, s. in Law, the abetting a thief, by receiving 
the goods that he steals. 

THEIR, pron. [thenra, Sax.] of them; in their possession ; 
belonging to them. Theirs is usctl when any thing comes be¬ 
tween the possessive and the substantia. 


TIIE'ISM, s. [from Otoe, Gr.] the belief that there is but one 
God. This word is synonymous with Deism. 

THE'IST, s. he. who believes in one God. 

THEM, the oblique case of theg; from him, dative plural of 
he. Sax. 

THEME, s. [theme, Fr. Gr.] a subject on which a per¬ 
son speaks or writes ; a short essay on a subject; the original 
word whence others are derived. 

THEMSELVES, pron. [the plural of him and si If] these 
very persons. 

THEN, ad. [than, Goth, and Sax. dan, Jielg. j at that time ; 
afterwards, or immediately after any action mention, d; at an¬ 
other time; therefore, or for this reason; in that case. Saw 
and then, at onetime and another. That time, when usid 
after till, where it has the clleet of a noun. 

THENCE, ad. from that, place or time ; for that reason. 

THENCEFO RTH, ad. from that lime. It should not be. 
used with from. 

THENCEFORWARD, ad. on from that time. 

TIIEO'CRACY, s. | theocratic, Fr. £<m-p«r<<t, Gr.) govern¬ 
ment immediately superintended by God. 

THEOCRA TICA1., a. [Ihiocratigue, Fr.] relating to a go¬ 
vernment administered by God. 

THEO'DOLJTE,*. [from in’u, i, to observe, and < o\t\hr, tong ] 
an instrument used in surveying land. 

TH F.() LOT 5 IAN, or TI1 F.<)' I,(.)(11 ST,.«. [ thi,dog ini, Fr. .?rn,\u- 
yoi;, Gr.] a professor of divinity ; a divine. 

TH E<)LO GICAL, a. [tiieofogievs, l.at. n,\oyad,c, Gr.] be¬ 
longing or relating to the. science of divinity. 

THEOLO'GICALLY, ad. according to the principles of 
theology. 

TllEO'LOGY, s. |.Jto\oy/fi, Gr. thiuhgir, l’r.] divinity: a 
science which teaches the knowledge of God and divine 
things. 

THE'OMANCY, s. [3roc and pamia, Gr.] a kind of divi¬ 
nation by calling on the name of God. 

THEO RBO, s. [liorba, Ital. tuorbe, Fr.] a huge lute used 
in playing a thorough bass. 

THE'OREM, s. [theorenie, Fr. Gr.] a proposition 

laid down as unacknowledged truth. 

TIIEOREMATIC, T11EOHE.MA'TKWL, THIiOllE'MIf, 
a. comprised in theorems; consisting in theorems. 

THEORETICAL, THEORETIC, or THF.O'RICAL, a. 
[thtoreliijue, theoriguc, TV. iiuipyriKue, Gr. | belonging to 
theory; speculative. 

THEORIST,*, one who forms or maintains a particular 
theory; one skilled in speculation. 

THEORY, s. [thiorie, I r. £(t,>pru, fir. theoria, l.at.] specu¬ 
lation, opposed to practice : system, plan, scheme. 

THERAPEUTIC, a. \ thi rapt itht/ite, Fr. ^(pcnrtvnxuc, Gr.] 

curative; sanative; teaching the cure of discuses. 

THERE, ad. [their. Sax. f/mr,Goih. ih r, Dan.] in that place, 
opposed to here. An exclamation directing something at a dis¬ 
tance. At the beginning of a sentence, it generally causes the. 
nominative case to be placed after the verb, and is borrowed 
from it y a, Fr. In Composition, it means that. 

Tl-1 HE F.ABOUT, or TIlEREABOliTS, ad. near that place, 
number, quantity, or state ; concerning that matter. 

THEREAFTER, ad. after that; according to that; accoid- 
ingly. 

THF.RF.A'T, ad. at «lmt: on that account: at that place. 

THEREBY', ad. by means of that; in consequence of that. 

THEREFORE, ail. for that; for this ; for this reason ; con¬ 
sequently; in return for this. 

TIIF.REFRO'M, ad. froi that; from this. 

THEREIN, ad. in that; in thi". 

THEREI NTO, ad. into that. 

10 O 
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TIIKREO'F, ad. of that; of this. 

THERETO', or THEREU'N'IO, ad. to that. 
THKREIJPO'N, ad. upon that; in consequence of that. 
THEREWITH, ad. with that; immediately. 
THKREWITHA'L, ad. over aud above; with that; at the 
name time. 

TIIERI'ACA, or TIIERIA'CE, s. treacle; any medicine 
against poison, or tlie bites of venomous animals. 

TIIERI'ACAL, a. \ii)juaca, Gr. from theriaca, Lat.] medi¬ 
cinal : physical. 

THERM/E, s. [Lat.] artificial hot-baths much used by the 
Romans. 

THERMO'METER, s. [thermonu-trie, Fr. from Stppoc and 
piryov, Gr.] an instrument for measuring the heat of air, water, 
or other matter. 

THKRMOME'TRICAL, a. [.?q>/ioc and ^erpuo'c, Gr,] re¬ 
lating to the measure of heat. 

THES E, pron. [plural of This] when opposed to those, these re¬ 
lates to the persons or things last mentioned, and those to tin? first. 

THESIS, s. [£i<r<c, Gr.] a position; a subject to dispute 
upon; it proposition advanced to be decided by logical argu¬ 
mentation. 

THE'XPIS, the name of the supposed inventor of tragedy, 
who flourished 55G years before Christ. 

THE'TTOUT), an ancient town in Norfolk, formerly very 
famous, with a market on Saturday. The Spring assizes for 
the countv are kept here, and it sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment. It is governed by a mayor, ten aldermen, and twenty 
common-council; has a good fiee-sehool, and a town-hall; 
and is seated on the Little Ouse, which here divides Suftolk 
from Norfolk, and is navigable from Lynn, 30 miles S. S. E. ot 
Lynn, and 80 N. E. of London. Population 34G2. 

THEURGY, (g soft) s. [Simpyja, Gr.] the power of doing 
supernal oral things by lawful means, as by prayer to God. 
THEY, in the oblique case them; the plural of Ac or she. 
THIBET, Tibet, or Tungut, a kingdom of Chinese Tartary, 
in Asia, having China on the E. Hirmali and Assam on the S. 
Hindoostun on the S. W. and W. and Culinue Tartarv on the 
N. It is divided into two parts, Tangut Proper and Thibet; 
the latter is the patrimony of Dalai Lama, the sovereign poutifl 
of the Tartars. 

THI ELE, s. a slice; a scumtncr; a spatula. 

THICK, a. [thieee. Sax. thiekr, Tsl.] the opposite of thin; 
gross or dense. Great in circumference, opposed to slender. 
Muddy, or not transparent, applied to liquors. Frequent, or in 
quick succession. Close, or crowded. Coarse. Without 
articulateness, applied to speech. Stupid. 

THICK, s. that part, or time when a thing is thickest. Thick 
„vd thin, notwithstanding any obstacles or inconveniences. 
'Thick and threefold, many. 

To THICKEN, v. a. to make thick or close; to condense; 
to strengthen; to make close; or numerous. Neuteriy, to 
grow thick, dense, muddv, close, or numerous. 

THICKET, s. [tliicceitc. Sax.] a close knot, or tuft of trees; 
a close wood or coppice. 

THICKLY, ad. closely; deeply; in great quantity. 
THICKNESS, x. the opposite of thinness; closeness; 
largeness in circumference: coarseness ; density ; spissitude. 

T HICKSET, a. close planted. 

THIEF, x. [plural thieves; thief. Sax.] one who privately 
steals the property of another. An excrescence in the snuflf of 
a candle. 

To THIEVE, v. n. to steal the property of another. 
THIEVERY, s. the practice of stealing; theft; the thing 

stolen. 

THIEVISH, a. given to stealing; practising theft; sly; 
seeiet; acting by stealth ; relating to what is stolen. 


THIEVISHLY, ad. in a thieving manner; like a thief. 

THIE'VISHNESS, s. a disposition or inclination to stealing; 
habit of stealing. 

THIGH, s. [thcoh, Sax.] all that part of the human frame 
between the buttocks and the knee. 

THILL, s. [ thitle, a piece of timber cut, Sax.] the shafts or 
arms of wood between which a horse is placed in a carriage; 
hence thill or thilkr-horse, the horse that goes between the 
shafts. 

THI MBLE, s. [Minshew supposes it corrupted from thumb 
bell ] a metal cover placed on the tip of the mid-finger to pre¬ 
serve it from the needle when sewing. 

THIN, n. [t hi mi. Sax.] the contrary to thick; rare, opposed 
to dense; not close; separated by large interstices; small, ap¬ 
plied to sound; lean or slim; slight; unsubstantial; not coarse* 
not abounding. Adverbially, not thickly. 

To THIN, r. a. to make thin or rare; to make less close or 
numerous; to attenuate. 

THINE, pron. [tlieiii, Goth, thin. Sax.] belonging to or re¬ 
lating to thee. It is used for thy, when the substantive is di¬ 
vided from it; as, this share, is thine, for this is tlnj share. It 
is placed before a word beginning with a vowl. 

THING, x. [thing. Sax. ding, llclg-l whatever is. Some¬ 
times opposed to a person, it signifies an inanimate substance. 
When applied to a person, it implies contempt and pity. 

To THINK, v. n. [preterit thought; thenceau. Sax. thank- 
ga» , Goth.] to consider any thing in the mind ; to reason ; to 
judge or conclude; to intend; to meditate, lo recollect or 
observe ; used with upon. Actively, to entertain in the mind, 
conceive, or imagine. To think much of, is to grudge. To 
think scornfully of, is to disdain. Svnov. We think quietly 
and orderly, to be thoroughly acquainted with our object. We 
study with inquietude, and without order, to attain our wishes. 
We muse deeply, to pass the time agreeably. 

THINKER, x. one who cogitates or thinks deeply. 

THINKING, x. imagination; cogitation; judgment. 

THINLY, ad. not thickly; poorly, leanly, applied to the 
appearance of a person. 

THINNESS, s. the quality of not being gross; the quality 
of not being of a good substance, applied to cloth, &c. tenuity; 
paucity; scarceness. 

Till'ON VILLE, a considerable town of France, in tne de¬ 
partment of Moselle, once the residence of the kings of Aus- 
trasia. It is advantageously seated on the river Moselle, over 
which it has a bridge,defended by a horn-work; and is 14 miles 
N. of Metz, and 195 N. N. E. of Paris. 

THIRD, a. [Ihriththa, Sax.] the next after the second; the 
ordinal of three. Used as a substantive, it implies the third 
part; the sixtieth part of a second. 

TIIl'RDBOUOUGH, .v. an under constable. 

THI RDLY, ad. in the third place. 

To THIRL, u. a. [tkirlian, Sax.] to pierce, to perforate. It 
is now pronounced and written thrill. 

Till USE, or Thrush, a town in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, with a market on Monday. It is a small place, formerly 
noted for its strong castle, which was destroyed by Henry 11. 
Its population amounts to 3829 souls; it has several manu¬ 
factures of coarse linens, and sends one member to parliament. 

It is 24 miles N. W. of York, and 220 N. by W. of London. 

THIRST, x. [thyrsi, Sax.] the pain suffered from want of 
drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement desire. 

To THIRST, v. n. [thyrstan, Sax.] to he uneasy for want of 
drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement desire, followed by 
after. 

THI RSTILY, ad. wanting moisture. . 

TIII'RSTINESS, s. a strong desire to drink; want of mois- 
tur ; dryness. Vehement desire for any thing. 
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TIll'RSTY, a. [thurstig, Sax.] dry; troubled with drought; 
vehemently desirous. 

THIRTEE'N, a. [ threotine , Sax.] the number immediately 
following twelve; ten and three. 

THIRTEENTH, a. the ordinal of thirteen. 

THl'RTIETII, a. the ordinal of thirty. 

THI RTY, a. [thrit/g, Sax.] thrice ten. 

THIS, pron. [this. Sax.] that which is now present or men¬ 
tioned. After but, the next and no more. Followed by a 
word denoting time, the last. past. It is often opposed to that, 
which when they refer to a former sentence, this relates to the 
1 liter, and that to the first member. 

THI STLE, s. [thistel, Sax.] in Botany, the cardans of Lin- 
nivus. It. is a genus of plants with compound Bowers, distin¬ 
guished from the others bv its Hat hairy receptacle. There, 
are 10 British species, all of which flower in June and July. 
St. Barnaby’s Thistle is a species of centaurea with yellow 
blossoms, flowering in July, and found in hedges. Order 
of the Thistle, or of St. Andrew, a military order of knight¬ 
hood in Scotland, the rise and institution whereof is vari¬ 
ously related. The chief and principal ensign is a gold 
collar composed of thistles and sprigs of rue, interlinked 
with amulets of gold, having pendent thereunto the image of 
St. Andrew, with his cross, and the motto, Nemo me impund 
laeessit. 

TIIl'STLY, a. overgrown with thistles. 

THITHER, ad. [thither, Sax.] to that place ; to that end 
or point. 

THITHERWARD, ad. toward that, place. 

T1ILITSIS, s. [£X«ipic, Or.] a compression of the stomach 
from food, offensive only by its quantity; or from a conflux 
of humours, void of acrimony, into that part. 

THO’, contracted for Tnocon. Then, from tha. Sax. 

THOI.E, s. the centre of the arched roof of a temple. 

TIW'MAS, ST. an island of the West Indies, the principal 
of the Virgin Islands, about 25 miles in circumference. It 
abounds in millet, manioc, potatoes, and most sorts of fruits 
and herbage, as well as sugar and tobacco. It. belongs to the 
Danes, l.at. 18. 22. N. Ion. fi.5. 4. W. Population 5,000. 

THONG, s. [thieang, Sax.] a strap or string of leather. 

THORA'CIC, a. [from thorax, l.at..] belonging to the 
breast. In the Limm-un system, a term applied to an order of 
fishes , the character of which order is, that, they have bony 
gills, and ventral fins placed directly under the thorax. 

THO'RAI., a. [from thorns, l.at.] relating to the bed : as 
“ Thoral separation,” a separation from the bed : a divorce. 

TllO'IlAX, s. [^wptis, Gr. thorax, Lat.] the. chest; or that 
part of an animal body beginning at the neck-bone, and end¬ 
ing at the diaphragm ; the breast. 

THORN, a city of Western Prussia, formerly Hanseatic, 
the chief city of Polish Prussia, strongly fortified, and of pretty 
good trade, with a celebrated Protestant academy. Its soap and 
gingerbread are in great request, and great quantities of them 
are exported. In 1793, the king of Prussia took forcible pos¬ 
session of Thorn, and annexed it to liis dominions. It is seated 
on the river Vistula, over which is a remarkable bridge : G7 
miles S. of Dantzick. Lat. 53. 6. N. Ion. 18. 42. E. 

TIIO'RN, s. [thorn. Sax.] a prickly tree; a prickle grow¬ 
ing on the thorn bush; any thing troublesome. 

TllO'RNAPPI.E, s. the datura of Linmvus. A plant with 
an upright egg-shaped thorny seed-vessel, ovate indented 
leaves, and white blossoms. It is common amongst rubbish 
about London. 

THO'RNBACK, s. a species of the ray-fish, prickly on the 
back, which frequents the sandy shores of this country, and 
is very voracious, feeding upon all sorts of fish, particularly 
herrings and sand-eels. 


THO'RNBURY, a town of Gloucestershire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It is seated near the 
river Severn, 24 miles S. W. of Gloucester, and 122 W. of 
London. Population 4375. 

THORNE, a populous and improving town in the W. 
Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on Wednesday. It is 
situated in a marshy soil, lately improved bv draining, ou 
the river Don, 31 miles S. of York, and 1(15 N. of 1-on- 
don. Population 3780. 

T1HJRNEY, a town in Cambridgeshire, with a market on 
Saturday, 4 miles E. of Ely, 87 from 1/mdon. Popul. 2055. 

THO'RNY, a. full of thorns or prickles; rouj.li; spiny. 
Figuratively, perplexed; vexatious; difficult. 

THOROUGH, prep, the word through extended into two 
syllables. 

THOROUGH, ad. [this is always written with two syl¬ 
lables, but the preposition sometimes m one, as through\ com¬ 
plete; passing in at one side, and beyond the other. 

THO ROUGHFARE, s. a passage without stop or let. 

TIIO'ROUGHLY, ad. completely; fully; perfectly. 

THO'ROUGHWAX, s. in Botany, the huplcurum of 
Linnaeus. 

THORP, THllOP, TllHKP, TRF.P, or TIIOP, in the 
names of places, are derived from thorp, a village. Sax. 

THOSE, pron. the plural of that. See Tiii.sk. 

THOU, pron. [tltu, Sax. du, Belg.] when wo speak to our 
equals or superiors, we say you, like the Fn noli; but in our 
addresses and devotions, we generally use thou. The second 
pronoun personal. 

THOUGH, co/i/. [thanh, Goth, theali. Sax.]notwithstanding 
that; although. As though, implies, as if. At the end of a 
sentence, it denotes however, or yet. 

THOUGHT, thaut, s. [thcaht. Sax.] the act of thinking; 
an image formed in the mind; fancy; sentiment; conceit; 
reflection; opinion; design; serious consideration. Solici¬ 
tude, care. “ Ilawis was put in trouble, and died with 
thought and anguish." Jlacon. Obsolete in this last sense. 

THOUGHT, the prefer, and part. pass, of Think. 

THOU'GHTFUI., a. pensive, full of thought; contempla¬ 
tive; given to meditation; studious; anxious, solicitous; 
careful. 

THOU'GHTFULLY, ad. in a pensive and thoughtful man¬ 
ner; with solicitude; carefully; anxiously. 

THOU'GHTFULNEisS, s. deep meditation ; fullness of 
reflection; study. Solicitude; anxiety; care; attention. 

THOU'GHTLKSS, a. airy; negligent; stupid. 

THOU'SAND, a. [thusend, Sax.] consisting ot ten hundred. 
Substantively, the number ten hundred. Proverbially, a 
great number. 

THOUSANDTH, a. the ordinal of a thousand. 

TIIOWL, s. a small piece of timber, or wooden pin, by 
which oars arc kept in their places in rowing. 

THRALL, or THRALDOM, s. [thral. Sax.] bondage, or 
a state of slavery or confinement. 

THRA'PSTON, a small town in Northamptonshire with a 
market ou Tuesday, seated on the river Nen, over which there 
is a handsome bridge; 20 miles S. W. of Peterborough, and 
73 N. N. \V. of London. Population I0l4. 

To THRASII, v. a. [sometimes written thresh; thru-scan. 
Sax.] to beat corn out of the chatf; to beat or drub. Ncuterly. 
to labour, or drudge. 

THRA'SHER, s. one who thrashes corn. 

THRASO'NICAL, a. boastful; bragging. 

THRAVE, or THREAVE, s. [thraf. Sax.] in corn, 2\ 
sheaves, or 4 shocks, each containing fi sheaves: in some 
counties they reckon two shocks to the thrave, and 12 sheaves 
to each shock. A herd; a drove; a heap. 
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THREAD, s [llirced, Sax.] a small line of flax twisted; 
the rudiment of cloth; any thing contrived in a course, or 
uniform tenor; the main drift or design of a discourse. Thread, 
or filament, in Botany, a part of a stamen or chive, support¬ 
ing the anther or tip. 

To THREAD, v. a. to pass through with a thread; to 

pierce. 

THREA'DBARK, a. worn to the naked threads; having 
no nap; worn out; trite. 

THREA'DMOSS, s. in Botany, the bryum of Linnmus. 
The species under this genus are very numerous. 

To THREAP, v. a. a country word, denoting to argue 
much or contend. 

THREAT, s. the act of denouncing ill; a menace. 

To THREAT, or THREATEN, i-. «. [ threat is used only 
in poetry; threatian. Sax.] to assure a person of, or denounce, 
future evil; to endeavour to terrify by denouncing ill; to 
menace. 

TIIREA'TENEIl, s. amenacer; one that threatens. 

THREATENING, s. a menace; a denunciation of evil. 

THREE, a. [thrie, Sax.] two and one. 

THREET’OLD, a. [threofeald , Sax.] thrice repeated ; con¬ 
sisting of three. 

THliKE'SCORE, a. sixty; three times twenty. 

THRENO DY, s. [fyyvwoa, Gr,] a song of lamentation. 

To THRESH, v. a. see Tiirasii. 

THRE'SHER, s. one that threshes corn. A fish. 

THRESHOLD, s. [thncsafald. Sax.] the ground or step 
under a door ; entrance ; gate ; door. 

THREW, preter. of Throw. 

THU ICE, ad. [thrig. Sax.] three times. Sometimes set 
before an adjective to express the superlative degree, or am¬ 
plification. 

To Til KID, v. a. [corrupted from thread] to slide through 
a narrow passage. 

THRIFT, s. [from thrive] profit: gain; riches obtained; 
state of prospering; the state of acquiring more; parsimony; 
frugality. In Botany, the st atice of Linnaeus. There are three 
British species; the sea, lavender, and matted thrift. This 
genus contains five chives and five poiutals within its blossom, 
and may be distinguished from the other genera in the same 
class and order by one small roundish seed being only con¬ 
tained in the cup. 

THRl'FTILY, ad sparingly; frugally; carefully. 
THRl'FTINESS, s. frugality; managing with economy; 
good husbandry; sparingness; parsimony. 

THRIFTY, a. frugal; managing with prudence; careful; 
sparing; parsimonious; well-husbanded. 

To THRILL, v. a. [tliyrlian, Sax.] to pierce or bore; to 
penetrate ; to drill; to affect with a piercing sensation. Neu- 
terly, to have the. quality of piercing ; to pierce or wound the 
ear with a sharp sound; to feel or pass with a sharp tingling 
sensation.' 

To Til HIVE, v. «. [preter. throve, part. pass, thriven; 

, thro, to increase, Isl.] to prosper; to grow rich; to increase; 
to advance in any thing desired. 

TIIlirVER, s. one. that prospers; one that grows rich. 
THRIVING, a. prosperous; increasing; growing. 
THRIVINGLY, ad. prosperously; increasingly. 

THRO’ a barbarous contraction of Through. 

THROAT, s. [Ihrote, or throta. Sax.] the forepart of the 
neck; the passage for food and breath. The main road of 
any place. 

To THROB, v. n. to heave at the breast with sorrow; to 
beat or palpitate. 

THROB, s a heave, or beat of palpitation. 

THROE, s [from throwiun, to suffer. Sax.] the pain and 


anguish attending the bringing of a child into the world; any 
great agouy; the fund and mortal struggle. 

To THROE, v. a. to put in agonies. 

THRONE, s. [?pd»oc, Or. tlironus, I.at.] a chair of state, 
richly adorned, uml covered with a canopy, for emperors, kings, 

princes, Ac. to sit on at all times of public ceremonies. 

THRONG, S. [tliraug , from thriwjan, to press. Sax.] a 
crowd; a multitude pressing against each other. 

To THRONG, v. n. to crowd; to swarm. Actively, to 
incommode with crowds. 

THRO NGING, (</ hard) a. crowding; gathering together 
in great numbers. 

THROSTLE, s. [thorstel, Sax.] the thrush. 

THROTTLE, s. [from throat] the wind-pipe; the larynx. 
To THROTTLE, v. a. to olioak; to suffocate; to kill by 
stopping the breath; to strangle; lo stifle. 

TH ROVE, preterit of Tii hive. 

THROUGH, throo, prep, [thurh. Sax.] from one end or 
extremity to the other; by means of; in consequence of. 
THROUGH, ad. from one end, or side, lo the other. 
THROU'GHLY, ad. [it is commonly written thoroughly 
from thorough] completely; entirely; sincerely. 
THROUGHOUT, prep, quite through; entirely. , 
THROUGHOUT, ad. iu every part; every where. 

To THROW, v. a. [pret. throe, part. pass, thrown; 
thrawan, Sax.] to fling or cast to a distance; to toss, or 
put away with violence, haste, or negligence; to lay down 
carelessly, or iu luiste; to east; to emit; to venture at dice; 
to spread in haste; to reject. To throw away, to lose or 
spend profusely; to reject. Used with by, to reject, or lay 
aside as useless. Used with down, to overturn. Used 

with off, to expel, reject, or renounce. Used with out, to 
exert; to distance or leave behind; lo eject; to emit. Used 
with vp, to resign angrily; to emit or bring up. JVrutri'lv, 
lo perform the act. of casting; to east dice. Used with u^oot, 
to try expedients. 

THROW, x. a cast; a cast of dice; the space to which 
any thing is thrown; an effort or violent sally; stroke; blow. 
THRO WER, s. one that throws. 

THRO'WSTER, s. a twister of silk or thread. 

THRUM, s. [tliraum, the end of anv thing, Isl.] the ends 
of weavers’ threads; any coarse yarn. 

To THRUM, v. a. to grate; to play coarsely. To weave; 
to knot; to twist; to fringe. 

THRUSH, s. [ thrise , Sax.] a small singing bird. Tn Medi¬ 
cine, small round ulcerations, which appear in the mouth, and 
by degrees affect every part of the alimentary duct, except the 
thick guts. 

To THRUST, v. a. [trvsito, Lat.] to push auv thing into 
matter, or between close bodies; to push or drive wit h i inlcnee i 
to impel; to urge; to stab; to obtrude; to intrude. To com¬ 
press, used with together. Neuterly, to attack with a pointed 
weapon ; to squeeze into ; to throng. 

THRUST, s. a push; assault; hostile attack with a point¬ 
ed weapon. 

THUMB, s. [thuma, Sax.] that short strong finger which 
grows on that pari of the. hand towards the body. 

To THUMB, v. n. to handle awkwardly; to soil with the thumb. 
THUMP, s. [ thombo, Ital.J a bard heavy blow given with 
something blunt. 

To THUMP, v. a. lo beat with dull heavy blows. Neu- 
tcrly, to fall or strike with a dull heavy blow. 

THUMPING, a. beating. Great; huge; big. 

THUNDER, s. [thunder. Sax. dunder, Swell.] a loud 
meteoric noise or rattling, accompanied by lightning; any loud 
noise, or tumultuous violence; fulmination. 

To THUNDER, v. n. to make that loud and terrible 
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Boise attending lightning. Actively, to emit with noise and 
terror ; to publish any denunciation ; to fulminate. 

THUNDERBOLT, s. lightning; the arrows of heaven; 
ecclesiastical fulmiuation; denunciation. 

THUNDERCLAP, s. an explosion of thunder. 

THUNDERER, s. the power that thunders. A name 

given by the Heathens to Jupiter their principal deity. 

THUNDERSHOWER, s. rain accompanied with thunder. 

To THUNDERSTRUCK, t>. a. [part. pass, thunderstruck] 
to blast, or hurt with lightning; to terrify or amaze by some 
unexpected event. 

THURl'FEROUS, a. [thurifer, Lat.] bearing frankincense. 

TIIURIFICA'TION, s. [from thurus and /ado, Lat.] the 
act of fuming with incense; the act of burning incense. 

THURSDAY, s. the fifth day of the Christian week, and 
the sixth of the Jews; so called from Thor, an idol worship¬ 
ped by the Saxons and Teutons on this day. Some suppose 
that the Supreme Deity was worshipped under this name. 

THUS, ad. [thus, Sax.] iu this manner; to this degree or 
quantity. 

To THWACK, v. n. [thaccian. Sax.] to strike with some¬ 
thing blunt and heavy ; to thump; to beat heartily ; to bela¬ 
bour ; to bang; to thrash. A ludicrous word. 

THWACK, s. a blow given with something blunt and 
heavy; a thump. 

THWART, (« pron.broad) n. [lliwyr, Sax.] cross; oblique; 
transverse. Perverse; inconvenient; mischievous. 

To TIIWART, v. a. to cross ; to do any thing in opposition 
to another. Neulerly, lobe in opposition to. 

THY, prow. [thin. Sax.] of, belonging pr relating to, thee. 
The possessive of Tnotr. It is placed before a word beginning 
with a consonant. See 'fillNr.. 

THYME, s. | Ihy hi, Fr. thymus, Lat.] a genus of plants of 
which there arc two British species, viz. the common thyme 
anil wild basil. 

TIlY'llSUS, s. [ihjtrmr Cr.] the upright stalk or stem of 
an herb. Also, a lance or spear, wrapt in vine leaves, where¬ 
with Bacchus is said to have armed himself and his soldiers, 
to deceive the Indians. 

TIAIl, or TIA’RA, s. [tiara, Lat. tiara, l 7 r.] a diadem, or 
dress for the head. The pope's triple crown. 

To TICE. u. a. [contracted from Kntk'k] to allure. 

TICK, s. [perhaps contracted from ticket, a tally on which 
dehts are scored] score or trust. The lice of dogs or sheep, 
from tiqua, Fr. or take, Belg. The ease which holds the 
feathers or Hocks of a bed. The sound made by the vibration 
of a clock or watch, from tikken, Dutch. 

To TICK, v. n. to take on credit, or on trust ; to run in 
debt; to trust, or give credit. Actively, to note by regular 
vibration, as a clock or watch. 

TfCKEN, or TI CKING, s. a kind of strong cloth used for 
bed cases. 

TI CK KT, s. a token of any right or claim, at the delivery of 
which admission is granted, or the claim acknowledged. A 
small label. 

To TICKLE, ti. a. [litillo, I.at.] to create a titillation, or 
itching sensation and laughter, accompanied with pleasure and 
pain, by slight touches; to please by slight gratifications. 
Neuterly, to feel a titillation, or a sensation which causes 
laughter. 

TICKLISH, n. sensible to titillation, easily tickled when 
scarce touched; tottering; difficult, or nice; uncertain; un¬ 
fixed ; doubtful. 

TID, a. [tydder, Nax.] tender ; soft ; nice. 

TI DBIT, s. a dainty. A cant word. 

TIDES, s. [tyd. Sax. tijd, Belg. and Isl.] two periodical 
motions of the waters of the sea, called the flux and reflux, or 


the flow and ebb. The cause of the tides is the attraction of 
the sun and moon, but chiefly the latter ; the waters of the im¬ 
mense ocean, forgetful, as it were, of their natural rest, move 
and roll in tides, obsequious to the strong and attractive 
power of the moon, and weaker influence of the sun. l'i»u- 

ratively, time; season; course; while; stream; commotion, 

violent confluence. 

TI’DESMAN, or TIDE-WAITER, s. an officer who watches 

the landing of goods at the custom-house, 

Tl'JJKSWF.LL, a town in Derbyshire, v. ith a market on 
Wednesday. Its situation is low, and is so culled from a well 
that ebbs and flows. It is but an ordinary place, but has a 
handsome church, and a frec-school. It is 22 miles N. W. of 
Derby, and 100 N. N. \V. of London. Population 1.S7S. 

TIDILY, ud. neatly; readily. 

TIDINESS, s. neatness ; readiness. 

TIDINGS, s. [from Man, to happen, Sax.] news; account 
of something that has happened ; incidents related. 

TIDY, a. [tiitt, Isl.] seasonable; neat; ready; timelv. 

To TIE, v. a. \tian. Sax.] to hind ; to fasten with a knot. 
Used with up, to confine or obstruct. To oblige or constrain. 

TIE, s. a fastening made by a knot; a bond or oblinition. 

TIERCE, s. See 'll.liei:. 

TIFF, s. liquor; drink; a quantity of liquor for drinking. 
A fit of peevishness; a pet. A low wind. 

TIFFANY, s. a very thin kind of silk. 

TIGK, s. in Architecture, the shaft of a column tiom the 
astragal to the capital. 

TI GF.R, (<j hard) s. [tiyrc, Fr. liyris, Lat.] a lit rco beast, of 
the cal. kind. 

TIGHT, life, a. [ilichl, Belg;.] close, or stntrhrd hard, op¬ 
posed to loose. Cleanly dressed ; something less than neat. 
Not leaky, applied to casks or vessels. 

To TIGHTEN, v. a. to straighten ; to make close. 

TIGHTLY, ad. closely ; not loosely ; neatly; bii-hly. 

TIGHTNESS, s. closeness; neatness; adroitness. 

TIGRESS, s. the female of the tiger. 

TIKE, s. a cur, or small dog. “ Bobtail tihr." Shah. 

TILE, s. I tiylr, Sax. tiyal, Belg.] thin plates of baked clay, 
used in covering houses. 

To TILE, v. a. to cover with tiles; to cover as tiles. 

TILED, a. in Botany, one leaf or scale partly coveting 
another like the tiles on a house, exemplified in the impale¬ 
ment of the dandelion and burdock. 

TILER, *. one whose trade is to cover houses with tiles. 

TILING, s. the roof covered with tiles. 

TILL, s. [tul, Peis.] a. money-box, or drawer, in a shop. 

TILL, prep, [til. Sax.] to I lie time of. Til! now, to tIre: pre¬ 
sent time ; till tin n, to that time. 

TILL, conj. to the time that; to the degree that. 

To TILL, r. a. [tiliini. Sax.] to plow or manure the ground. 

TILLABLE, a. arable ; fit. for the plough. 

TI LLAGE, a. the act of plowing and manuring land, to 
make it produce corn; husbandry; agriculture. 

TILLER, s. a strong piece of timber fastened to a ship's 
rudder, by which it is moved. A young tree left to grow till 
't. is fit to fell. A husbandman; a ploughman. A till. 

TILLS, s. a sort of pulse. 

’lTLSIT, a large, rich, and commercial town of Lithuania, 
containing 000 houses, and 7000 inhabitants. It consists 
chiefly of two long stwels, ot a proportionable breadth, and a 
contiguous suburb called the Liberty. It is seated on the river 
Metncl, .00 miles N. E. from Ktmigsberg.—This town became 
famous for the familiar conferences held near it on a floating 
raft, by the emperors of Ft nee and Russia; which ended in 
a treaty of peace (known by the name. of the Treaty ot lilsil) 
signed July ti, 1807. 

10 P 
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TILT, s. [tyld, Sax.] a tent; any covering over the head; 
the covering of a boat or carriage; a military game, in which 
the combatants thrust at each other with lances; a thrust 

To TILT, v. n. to fall or lean on one side. To run in tilts 
or tournaments; to fight with rapiers; to rush as in a combat. 
Actively, to stoop, hold, or force on one side. To turn up so 
as to run out, as a tilted barrel. To cover like the tilt of a 
bout. To carry, or point, as in tilts. 

TILTH, s. husbandry; manure; culture; tillage. 

TI'MBER, s. [from tymbrian, to build, Sax.] wood fit for 
building; main trunk of a tree; materials, ironically. 

Tl'MBREL, s. [tympanum, Lat.] a musical instrument. 

TIME, s. [tym, Erse, lima. Sax.] duration considered as 
set out by certain periods, and measured by certain cpochas ; 
measure of duration; continuance; interval; season, or pro¬ 
per time; life ; age; early season ; the hour of child-birth; 
the repetition of any thing; musical measure. 

To TIME, t>. a. to bring or do at a proper season ; to allot 
a certain space for the accomplishing a thing; to adapt or re¬ 
gulate to the time; to measure harmonically. 

TIMELY, ad. seasonably; opportunely; early; soon. 

TIMESERVER, s. one who complies with prevailing opi¬ 
nions whatever they be; an unprincipled person. 

TIMESERVING, a. mean compliance with present power. 

TIMID, a. [timide, l’r. timidns , l.at.] fearful; wanting 
courage; timorous; cowardly; mean-spirited. 

TIMIDITY, s. [ timiditr , Fr. timiditas, Lat.] want of 
courage; fearfulness; cowardliness; timidity. 

TIMOROUS, a. [from timar, Lat.] too much affected with 
fear; fearful; timid; cowardly; mean-spirited. 

TIMOROUSLY, ad. fearfully; with much fear. 

TIMOTHY-GRASS, s. [so called from Mr. Timothy Han¬ 
son, who first brought the seeds of it from Virginia] a species 
of grass cultivated in England, in low, damp grounds, near 
London, and in Herefordshire, Berkshire, and Norfolk. It 
grows to the height of three or four feet, and resembles wheat 
or rve. All eattle are very fond of it. Some think it anative 
ot this country, ami that Mr. Hanson only carried it from Vir¬ 
ginia to N. Carolina, where it obtained its name. 

IIS, s. [ten, Belg.] a whitish metal, softer, less elastic, and 
Jess sonorous, than any other metal, excepting lead. The 
principal mines of it are in Cornwall. Thin plates of iron, 
covered with tin, and manufactured into various useful 
articles. 

'J7.XCT, s. [feint, Fr.] a colour, stain, or spot. 

TINCTURE, s. [tinetura , l.at.] colour, superadded hy 
something ; an impeded smattering of an art or science. In 
one nnstry, a dissolution of the more refined and volatile parts 
of a body in proper menstruum. 

To TI NCTURE, v. a. to imbue or impregnate with some 
colour or taste ; to imbue the mind. 

TINDER, s. [ tyndre , or tendre. Sax.] linen cloth charred 
for the purpose of catching the sparkles made by strik¬ 
ing a Hint and steel together. Any tiling eminently inflam¬ 
mable. 

TINDER BOX, s. a box for holding tinder. 

TINE, *. \tinnn, Isl.'J the tooth of a harrow ; the spike of a 
fork. Figuratively, trouble, distress. 

ToTING, or TiNK, v. n, [ tinnio, Lat.] to make a sharp 
shrill noise ; to ring; to sound as a bell. 

To TINGE, v. a. [ lingo, I. it.] to impregnate or imbue with 
a colour or taste; to stain, or dye. 

Tl'NGENT, a, [timjens, l.at.] having the power to tinge. 
Tl’NGI.ASS, s. bismuth ; a semi-metal, resembling tin. 
ToTI'NGLK, v. n. [tingelcn, Belg.] to perceive a con¬ 


tinued sound in the 
pleasure. 


[tinyden, Belg.] to perceive 
car; to feel a sharp quick pain, or 


To TINK, or TI'NKLE, t>. n. [tinier, Fr.] to make a sharp 
quick noise; to clink ; to sound as a bell. 

TI NKER, s. a mender of old copper and brazen vessel*. 
TI NMAN, s. one who manufactures and sells wares made 
of tin, or iron tinned over. 

TINMOVTH, or TYNEMOUTH, a sea-port of Northum¬ 
berland, with a population of 24,678. seated at the mouth of 
the river Tyne, 9 miles E. N. E. of Newcastle, and 277 N. bv 
VV. of London. It has a large and stately castle, seated on a 
very high rock, inaccessible on the sea-side, and well mounted 
with cannon. There are dangerous rocks about it called the 
Black Middins; but, to guide ships by night, light-houses are 
set up. Here are several salt-works, but the principal article 
of trade is coals. It now elects one member 
TI NSEL, s. [etincelle, Fr.] a kind of shining cloth; any 
thing sliewy, but of small value ; false lustre. 

TINT, s. [tcinte, Fr. tinta, ltal.] a dye or colour. 

TINY, a. [tynd, Dan.] little; small; puny. 

TIP, s. [tip, Belg.] the top, end, or point. In Botany, a 
part of a stamen or chive, fixed upon the thread, and contain¬ 
ing the dust. In dog’s mercury it has one cell, in hellebore 
two, in orchis three, in fritillary tour, &c. This part of the 
stamen is called by Linmens, anlhera, or the flower, by way of 
eminence; but by earlier botanists, apex. 

To TIP, v. a. to cover the head or extremity. To strike 
lightly, to tap. To top; to end. To give, a low word. 

'llPFEllA'RY, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Munster, about 60 miles hi length, and from 12 to 40 in 
breadth : bounded on the N. E. and N. W. by King's County 
and Galway; on the K. by Queen’s County and Kilkenny; on 
on the S. by Waterford and a part of Limerick; and on the 
W. by Galway, Clare, and limerick. It is fertile in the S., 
but the N. is rather barren, and terminates in a row of 12 
mountains, the highest in Ireland. It contains IN6 parishes, 
3(8,700 houses, and 402,,098 inhabitants. The river Snir 
runs through all the length of it, from N. to S. besides which, 
there are abundance of smaller rivers and brooks, on which 
near 50 boultiug mills are counted. The principal productions 
are eattle, sheep, butter, and flour. The most considerable 
places are Clonmel, which is the county town, Cashel, and 
(‘.irriVk. 

V I J J s ‘ covering for the nock. 

To 1TPPLE, v. n. [trpd, a dug, old Tent.] to drink to ex¬ 
cess. Actively, to drink with luxury or excess. 

TIPPLER, s. a sottish drunkard; tin idle drunken fellow. 
TIPSTAFF, s. an officer with a stuff lipped with metal, 
who takes into custody such persons as are committed by the 
court, or by a judge ; the staff itself so tipt. 

TI'PSEY, a. drunk; overpowered with excess of drink. 
TI'PTOE, s. the end of the toe. 

TIRE, or TIER, s. [tuyr, Belg.] rank or row. A head 
dress. Furniture; apparatus. In Sea language, a row of 
cannon placed upon a ship’s side, either above, upon deck, or 
below. 

To TIRE, i>. a. [lirinn, Sax.] to make weary, or to 
fatigue; to harass. To dress the head. To teaze into¬ 
lerably. 

TIREDNESS, s. weariness; state of being tired. 
Tl'RKSOMR, a. wearisome, tedious, fatiguing. 
TI'REWOMAN, s. a woman whose business is to make 
dresses for the head. 

TIROL, TY'ROL, or Upper Austria, a country of Ger¬ 
many, in the circle of Austria, and part of the hereditary do¬ 
minions of that house, hounded on tile N. by Swabia and Ba¬ 
varia, on the E. by Carinthia and Saltzburgh, on the S. by 
Italy, and on the W. by Swisserland. It is about 150 miles 
in length, and 120 in breadth, and contains 12 towns, and 10 
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village* which have markets. There are a great many moun¬ 
tains in this country, and yet it produces as much com and 
wine as the inhabitants have occasion for. It has rich mines 
of gold, silver, lead, and several species of precious stones; 
besides profitable salt-pits, and medicinal springs and hot- 
baths. Inspruck is the capital. 

TI'SSUE, s. [tissu, Fr.] cloth interwoven with gold or silver, 
or figured colours. Any thing interwoven. 

TIT, s. a small horse; a woman. Used in contempt. 

TI'THEABLE, a. liable to pay tithes; chargeable to the 
tenths or tithes payable to the clergy. 

TITHE, or TY'TIIE, s. [teotka, tenth, Sax,] the tenth part 
of all fruits, &c. a revenue payable to the clergy. The tenth 
part of any thing. A small part or portion. 

To TITHE, v. a. [teothian, Sax.] to tax with the payment 
of the tenth part; to pay the tenth part. 

TI'THER, s. one who gathers tithes. 

TITHING, s. the number or company of ten men, with 
their families, knit together in a society, all of them being 
bound to the king for the peaceable and good behaviour 
of each of their society; of these companies there was 
one chief person, who from his oifice was called tithing- 
man. 

To TITILLATE, v. a. to tickle. 

TITILLA'TION, s. a pleasing sensation from the gentle 
touch of some parts ; trickling. Any petty pleasure. 

TITLARK, s. a bird. 

TITLE, s. f titulus, Lat.] a general head comprising particu¬ 
lars ; an appellation of honour; a name ; the first page of a 
book, explaining its subject, likewise called titlepage; a claim 
of right; an inscription. 

To TITLE, v. a. to name; to enable; to entitle; to 
call. 

TITMOUSE, or TIT, s. a small sort of bird. 

To TITTER, t>. v. to laugh with restraint, or softly. 

TITTLE, s. | tit, Teut.] a point or dot; a particle. 

TITTLE-TATTLE, s. idle talk ; mere prate; gossiping; 
empty gabble. An idle talker. 

TITULAR, a. [ titulaire, Fr.] enjoying the title; no¬ 
minal. 

TITUI.A'RITY, s. the state of being titular. 

77' VEItTON, a town of Devonshire, governed by a mayor, 
with a market on Tuesday. It sends two members to parlia¬ 
ment ; and has long been noted for its great woollen manu¬ 
facture, particularly of kerseys. It is 14 miles N. N. E. 
of Exeter, and 161 W. by S. of London. Population, 
9760. 

Tl'VIOTDALE. See. Roxburghshire. 

TO, ad. [/o, Sax. te, Belg.] when it comes before a verb, or 
between two verbs, it is a sign of the infinitive mood, and im¬ 
plies that the second is the object of the first, and notes the 
intention. After an adjective, it denotes its object. Some¬ 
times it denotes futurity, or something to be done, and is pre¬ 
ceded by still. To and again, or to and fro, implies back¬ 
ward and forward. 

TO, prep. opposed to from, notes motion towards. Some¬ 
times it implies address, attention, addition, state, or place 
whither any one goes, opposition, amount, proportion, posses¬ 
sion, perception, accord or fitting, the subject of aflirm ition ; 
in comparison of; as far as. After an adjective, it denotes the 
object. Before face, presence. After a verb, it denotes its 
object. Sometimes it implies the degree. Before day, like 
the Saxon, it implies the present flay; before morrow, the day 
next after the present; before night, the approaching or pre¬ 
sent night. 

TOAD, s. [fade. Sax.] an animal resembling a frog, and 
reckoned venomous. A paddock. 


TO'ADFISH, *. a kind of sea-fish. , 

TO'ADFLAX, s. in Botany, the antirrhinum of Liu- 
necus. 

TO'ADGRASS, s. the bastard chick weed. 

TO'ADSTONE, s. a concretion supposed to be found in the 
head of a toad. 

TO'ADSTOOL, s. a poisonous fungus resembling a mush¬ 
room. 

To TOAST, u. a. [ tostum , Lat.] to dry, or make brown by 
holding before a fire; to name a health to he drunk. 

TOAST, s. bread dried and made brown before the fire ; a 
celebrated beauty, whose health is often drunk. 

TO*ASTER, s. one who toasts. 

TOBA'CCO, s. a native of the East and West Indies, and 
particularly the island of Tobago, whence it was first brought 
to England by Sir Francis Drake, in 1585. 

TOBA'CCONIST, s. a manufacturer and seller of to¬ 
bacco. 

TOBAGO, or Tobago, the most southward of the Caribhec 
Islands in the West Indies, and the most eastward except 
Barbadoes. It is about‘27 miles long from S. W. to N. fc. 
and about 8 broad; and near the N. E. extremity is Little 
Tobago, which is two miles long. The climate is far more 
temperate than could be expected from its situation so near 
the equator. It is fruitful and well watered, and the sea is 
stored with excellent fish, particularly turtle of every kind. 
The inhabitants consist of 322 whites, 1164 free-coloured, and 
12,556 negroes. It belongs to Great Britain; and Sear- 
borough is the principal place. Lat. 11.10. N. Ion. 60. 30. W 

TOD, s. [tulle haar, a lock of hair, Teut.] a bush or thick 
shrub. Applied to wool, 28 pounds weight. A fox. 

TO'DDINGTON, a town in Bedfordshire, with a market 
on Saturday, 33 miles from London. Population 1926. 

TOE, s. [ ta , Sax. ten, Belg.] the extreme divisions of the 
feet, answering to the fingers of the hand. 

TOFT, s. a grove of trees ; a place where a messuage or 
house has stood ; a kind of shed at the end of farm-houses. 

TO'GA, s. [Lat.] in Roman Antiquity, a wide woollen gown, 
or mantle, which seems to have been of a semicircular form, 
without sleeves ; and used on public occasions. 

TOGETHER, ad. [together, Sax.] in company; in the 
same place or time; without intermission ; in concert, or con¬ 
tinuity. Together with, in union or mixture with. 

To TOIL, v. n. [ tiliun , Sax. tiiyl'n, Belg.] to labour. Ac¬ 
tively, to work at; to weary, to overlabour. 

TOIL, s. labour; fatigue. Any net or snare woven, or 
meshed, from toile, Fr. 

TOILET,*, [toilette, Fr.] a dressing table. 

TOILSOME, a. laborious ; arduous; making weary. 

TOISE, s. [Fr.] a French measure containing six fett in 
length, or a fathom. 

TO KEN, s. | teyehen, Belg. taen. Sax. taikns, Goth.] a sign 
or mark; a memorial of friendship. A com. 

TOLD, preterit and part. pass, of Tf.i.i.. 

To TOLE, t>. a. to draw by degrees ; to train. 

TOI.E'DO, an aneient. town of Spain, in New Castillo, of 
which it was formerly the capital. It is the see of an arch¬ 
bishop, the seat of a famous university, and has several manu¬ 
factures of silk and wool. Toledo is 37 miles S. of Madrid. 
Lat. 39. 50. N. Ion. 3. 20. W. 

TO'I.ER ABLE, a. [fob rahlc, Fr. tolcrabilis, Lat.] that may be 
endured or supporter!; passable, but not excellent. 

TO'I.ERABLENESS, s. the state of being tolerable. 

TOLERABLY, ad. supportably; passably; moderately. 

TO LERANCE, s. [toleranc , Fr.] the power or act of en¬ 
during or suffering. 

To TO LERATE, v. a. [tolcro, Lat. tolher, Fr.] to suffer 
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nr allow without opposition; to suffer. Synojt. We tole¬ 
rate a tiling, when having sufficient power, and knowing it, 
we do not hinder it. We suffer it, by making no opposition, 
but seeming either not to know it, or not to have the power of 
preventing it. We •permit it, when we authorize it by formal 
consent. Tolerate and suffer are never used but with respect 
to hud things, or such as we believe so; whereas permit re¬ 
lates either to good or bad. 

TOLERATION, s. [lolero, T.at.] in matters of religion, is 
either civil or ecclesiastical. Civil toleration, is an impunity 
anil safety granted by the State to every sect that does not 
maintain doctrines inconsistent with the public peace; and 
ecclesiastical toleration, is the allowance which the Church 
grants to its members to differ in certain opinions not deemed 
fundamental. 

TOLL, s. | tall, Brit, to!, Sax.] in I.aw, a tax or custom paid 
for passage, or the liberty of selling goods in a market or fair. 
The sound of a bell when tolled. 

To TOl.l., (o long) v. n. to pay or take money for the pas¬ 
sage of goods, cVe. Actively, to ring a bell. To take away. 
Obsolete in the last sense. 

TO'LI.BOOTII, or TO'I.SF.Y, s. a place where taxes arc 
paid ; a customhouse. A prison. Townhouse. 
TO'LLGATHERER, s. one who takes toll. 

TOLU', a sea-port of Terra Firms, in the. government of 
Carthagena. In the environs is found the celebrated balsam 
to which it gives name, and which is produced from a tree 
like a pine. It is 04 miles S. of Carthagena. 

TOl.l/'T ATI ON, s. [loluto, Lat.J the act of pacing or 
ambling'. 

TOMB, s. [tomhe, or tomheau, Fr.] a monument in which the 
dead are enclosed. Figuratively, a grave. 

TOMIW'CTOU, a populous kingdom of Africa, in Negro- 
laud, represented as lying on the S. E. of the desert of Zahnra, 
on the left bank of the Niger. The unfortunate Major T.aing 
visited it, and the French traveller M. Caillie. Tomhuetoo 
is nearly 1 miles in circumference, with about 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, who are Mahoinmctans, and have 7 mosques. The sur¬ 
rounding country is a vast plain of sand. It is the market 
where the caravans from the N. meet those from the S. and 15. 
but the Aral) merchants are jealous of the Europeans. The 
traffic is slaves, ivory, and gold. It is seated near the river 
Niger, in hit. 1.7. 42. N. Ion. 2. 22. E. 

TOME, s. [Fr.] a volume or book. 

TOM I '. NTUM, s. among Botanists, the downy matter which 
grows on the leaves of some plants. 

TOM TIT, s. the titmouse; a small bird. 

TON, s. I tonne , Fr.|, See Tuv. 

TON, or TON, in the names of places, arc derived from dim, 
a hill, Sax. and signifies a town, because towns were formerly 
built, on these eminences. Some indeed, but erroneously, de¬ 
rive it from tun, a hedge or wall. Sax. 

TO NT,, s. [ton, Fr. tonus. Eat.] a note, sound, accent, or 
whine. Elasticity; power of extension and contraction. 

TO NO, s. [see Tokos, though it is sometimes written tongue; 
vel, (.Johnson says,) as its office is to catch the hold, it seems 
derived from the same original, and should be spelt in the 
same manner, as Tomjs] the catch of a buckle. 

TONOS, s. [it has no singular, tang, Sax. and Belg.] an in¬ 
strument by which hold is taken of any thing. 

TONGUE, s. [tonghe, Belg. tang, Sax.] the primary organ 
of taste and speech; language; speech ; fluency of words. 
A small point. To hold one's tongue, is to be silent. Syxon. 
Tongue appears to me to be more particular or provincial than 
language, which is more general or national. Thus, I would 
say, the vulgar tongue, the Yorkshire tongue; but the French 
language, the Spanish language. 


To TONGUE, v. ». to talk or prate. Actively, to chide. 

TONGUELESS, a. having no tongue; speechless. Un¬ 
named ; not spoken of. 

TO'NGUE-TIED, a. having an impediment of speech; un¬ 
able to speak freely, from whatever cause. 

TO'NIC, or TO N I CAL, a. [tonir/ue, Fr.] giving tone or 
strength, applied to certain medicines. Being extended or 
elastic. Relating to tones or sounds. 

TO'NNAGE, s. an impost due for merchandise brought or 
carried in tons, at a certain rate per ton. 

TO'NNlNGEN, a town of Denmark, in Slcswick, and ca¬ 
pital of a territory of the same name. It is sealed on a pe¬ 
ninsula formed by the river Eyder near the German Ocean, 
with a commodious harbour, 25 miles W. S. 4V. of Slcswick. 

TON QUIN, a kingdom of Asia, having Yuitan in China on 
the N. ; Canton and the Bay of Tomptin on the E.; Cochin- 
china on the S.; and Laos on the \V. It. is about 1200 miles 
long, and 500 broad. Population 18,000,000, and the in¬ 
habitants trade largely, and are very rich; but they are so ad¬ 
dicted to gaining, that when they have lost all they will stake 
their wives and children. Their religion is Paganism. 

TO NSILS, s. [tonsillcs, Fr. tonsill.e, Lat.J in Anatomy, two 
remarkable glands situated on each side ol the mouth, near 
the uvula, and commonly called the almonds ol the ears, from 
their resembling almonds. 

TO NSURE, s. [tonsure, Fr. tonsuret, Lat] the act of shav¬ 
ing or clipping the hair; the state of being shorn or shaved. 

TO'NTINK, s. annuities on survivorship. The name is de¬ 
rived from an Italian, named Tonti, who is said to have lirst 
formed the scheme of these life-annuities. 

TOO, ad. [to, Sax.] over and above ; overmuch; more than 
enough, or excess; likewise; also. 

TOOK, the preterit and part. pass, of Take. 

TOOL, s. [tool, Sax.] any instrument used by the hand; a 
hireling, or one servilely at the command ot another. 

To TOOT, t». n. [Mian, Sax.] to pry; to peep; to search 
narrowly and sidy ; to look about. 1 o sound or make a noise. 
To stand out prominently. Actively, to look into. 

TOOTH, s. [plur. teeth; loth, Sax.] a little very bard and 
smooth bone, fixed in a proper socket in the jaws, in the man¬ 
ner of a nail, and serving to chew or masticate the food; a 
blade-lwme or prong of any bifid instrument; the dentellated 
or prominent part of a wheel, which carries the correspondent 
part of another. Figuratively, taste. Tooth and nail, implies 
with one’s utmost violence. To the teeth, in open opposition, 
or to a person’s face. In spite of the teeth, notwithstanding 
threats, or a person’s utmost opposition. To cast in the teeth, 
is to mention by way of reproach. 

TOO'THACH, s. a pain in the teeth. 

TOO'THDRA WF.R, s. one who extraets teeth. 

TOOTHLESS, a. [totIdeas, Sax.] having no teeth. 

TOOTHPICK, or TOOTH PICKER, s. an instrument to 
cleanse, teeth from any thing sticking between them. 

TOOTHSOME, a. pleasant; agreeable to the taste. 

TOO'TllWORT, s. in Botany, the lathrma of l.innseus. 
The scaled toothwort is the British species. 

TOP, s. [topp, Brit, top, Sax. Belg. and Dan.] the apex, or 
highest part; the surface ; the utmost degree or rank; the 
crown of the head : the head of a plant; a plaything used by 
children. Adjertivcly, it implies lying on the top. 

To TOP, v. n. to rise or be eminent; to excel; to do one s 
best. Actively, to cover on the top; to rise above; to sur¬ 
pass ; to crop; to perform with excellence. 

TO'PARCH, s. [riaroc and «p X »>» Gr -1 the P rinci P al man m 
a place. 

TO'PAZ, s. [ iopnse, Fr.] a precious stone of a gold colour. 

TO'PCLIFF, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, 24 
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mile* N. of York, and 210 of London, on the great northern 
road, with several good inns for the entertainment of travellers. 
It has no market. Population 2952. 

To TOPE, v. n. [toper, Fr.] to drink hard, or to excess. 

TO'PEtt, s. one who drinks hard; a sot; a drunkard. 

TO'P-GALLANT, s. the highest sail in a ship. 

TOPIIA'CEOUS, a. [from tophus, Lat.] stony, sandy, gra¬ 
velly, or gritty. 

TO'PHEAVY, a . having the upper part of anything heavier 
than the lower. 

TO'PIIET, s. [Hob.] a scriptural name for hell. 

TO'PHUS, s. [tophus, Lat.] in Medicine, a chalky or stony 
concretion in any part of the body. 

TO'PIC, s. [from Timor, Or.] a general head to which other 
things are referred; a subject. In the plural, medicinal exter¬ 
nal applications to a particular part. 

TOPICAL, a. [ro7rii.de, Or.] relating to some general head; 
local, or confined to some particular place. In Medicine, ap¬ 
plied to a particular part. 

TO'PKNOT, s. a knot or bow of ribband worn by women on 
the top of the head. 

TO'PMAST, s. the second division of a mast, or that part 
which stands between the upper and lower pieces. 

TOPOGRAPHER, s. [roiroyfiaijMc, Or.] one that describes 
a particular kingdom, country, or place. 

TOPOGRA'PH ICAL, a. [from nbroc and ypu^u, Or.] be¬ 
longing to topography ; describing particular places. 

TOPO'GRAPIIY, s. [TOTnryi>a<l>iu, Or.] the description of a 
particular place, kingdom, or country. 

TO'PPING, a. fine; noted; wealthy. A low word. 

TO'PPINGLY', ail. prosperously; eminently. Obsolete 

To TO'PPLE, v. ii. to fall forward; to tumble down. 

TO'PSAIL, s. the highest sail except the topgallant-sail. 

TO'PSIIAM, a town in Devonshire, seated on the river Ex, 
5 miles S. Iv. of Exeter, of which it is the port or haven, 
with an excellent quay. The. population is 3181 souls. 
It is 170 miles S. W. of London, and has a market on Saturday. 

TOPSY-TURVY, mi. with the bottom upwards. 

TOR, s. [Sax.] a tower; a turret; a high pointed rock or 
hill. 

TORCH, s. [ torch? , Fr. torein, Ital.] a wax light larger 
than a candle; a flambeau. 

TO'RCIILIGHT, s. alight kindled to supply the want of 
the sun; the light of a torch. 

TORE, preterit of Tf.au. 

TORE, or TO'RUS, jt. in Architecture, a large round mould¬ 
ing, used in the bases of columns. 

To TORME NT, v. a. [tourmeater, Fr.] to put to pain ; to 
excruciate; toteaze; to vex with importunity; to agitate. 

TO'RMENT, s. a lasting pain ; misery, anguish, torture. 

TORME NT! L, s. a genus of plants, of which there are two 
species, the upright and creeping. The. roots of the first spe¬ 
cies, called also septfoil, is used in several counties to tan 
leather, and farmers find them very efficacious in the dysen¬ 
teries of cattle. 

TORME'NTING, a. torturing; putting to great pain ; teaz- 
ing with great importunity ; excruciating; agitating. 

TORME'NTOR, s. one that, torments; any thing that causes 
pain. One who inflicts penal tortures. 

TORN, part. pass, of Tear. 

TORNA'DO, s. [Span.] a hurricane; a whirlwind. 

TORPE'DO, the Cramp, or Numb Fish, s. [torpedo, Lat.] 
the most singular property of which is, that when out of the 
water it affects the hand, or other part that touches it, with a 
sensation much like the cramp; the shock is instantaneous, 
and resembles that given by electricity, only that the effect 
lasts longer; but when it is dead, it is eaten safely. 


TO'RPENT, «. [terpens, Lat.] torpid; benumbed; struck 
motionless; not active; incapable of motion. 

TORPE'SCENT, a. growing torpid; becoming inactive. 

TO'RBA Y and TOR M All AM, situated 5 miles from 
Dartmouth, on the coast of Devonshire, 208 miles linin Lon¬ 
don. Torbay is a fine harbour, formed by two capes, enclo¬ 
sing an expanse of water, 12 miles in circumference, screened 
by a rampart of well-wooded rocks. It was here that Wil¬ 
liam III. landed in 1688. Population of the beech, 3382. 

TO'RPID, a. [torpidus, Lat.) benumbed; deprived of mo¬ 
tion or sensation; incapable of motion; sluggish; iiuu live. 

TO'ItPITUDE, s. state of being motionless; numbness; 
sluggishness; inactivity; idleness. 

TO'RPOR, s. [Lat.] duluess of sensation; inability to move. 

TORREFA'CTION, s. [from torrefacto, to parch, L.ut.l the 
act of scorching, or roasting any thing before the fire. 

To TO'RREFY, v. a. to dry by the tire; to scorch. 

TO'RRENT, s. [torrent, Fr. torreus, l.at.J in Geography, a 
temporary stream of water falling suddenly from mountains 
whereon there have been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw 
of snow. A violent and tumultuous current. 

TO'RRID, a. [tor ride, Ft. torridus, Lat.] burning-hot; 
parched or scorched; diicdwith beat. 

TO'RRINUTON, a town of Devonshire, governed by a 
mayor, with a market on Saturday. It has a stone bridge of 
four arches over the river Torridgc, and is 11 milt s S. by W. of 
Barnstaple, and 194 W. by S. of London. Population 3093. 

TORSE, s. in Heraldry, a wreath. 

TO'RSEL, s. any thing in a twisted form. 

TORSION, s. [lorsio, Lat.] the act of writhing, twisting, 
turning, or winding. 

TORT, s. [Fr.] in Law, wrong or injury. 

TO'RTILE, a. [fortilis, Lat.] twisted; wreathed. 

TO'RTIVE, a. [from tortus, Lat.] twisted ; wreathed. 

TO'RTOISE, s. [tortu, Fr.] an amphibious animal, covered 
with a strong shell. A form into which the ancient soldiers 
formed themselves, hy bending down and holding their buck¬ 
lers over their heads, so that no darts could hurt them. 

TOR TO' LA, the principal of the Y irgiu Islands, in the 
West Indies, belonging to the British, about 12 nub s long from 
E. to W. and 7 in breadth. Population 477 whites, 1296 fre<- 
colo'ocd. and 5400 negroes. Lat. 18.28 N. Ion. 64. 50. NY . 

TORTUO'SITY, s. wreath; flexure; indirection. 

TO RTUOUS, a. [tcxtiiosus, Lat. tortueux, Fr.] winding, 
turning iu and out. Figuratively, mischievous. 

TORTUHE, s. [ torture , Fr. torlura, Lat.] pain; anguish; 
pang; torment inflicted either as a punishment, or to extort 
confession. 

To TO RTURE v. a. [tortum, Lat.] to punish with torture ; 
to excruciate ; to torment; to keep on the stretch. 

TO'RTUKER, .«■ a tormentor; one that tortures. 

TO'RVOUS, n. [forms, Lat.] sour of aspect. Not used. 

TO'RY, x. [Irish, a robber, or savage] in the English His¬ 
tory, one who upholds the pernicious and absurd doctrines ot 
divine inherent, rights in kings, and passive slavish obedience 
in subjects, with an unrelenting hierarchy of the church; op¬ 
posed to a icliiij. 

To TOSS, r. a. [ pret. and part. pass, tost; tassm. Brig.] 
to throw or cast with the hand; to impel or throw with 
violence; to lift with a sudden and violent motion; to agi¬ 
tate; to make restless; to tumble over. Neuterly, to be in 
violent agitation. Used with up, to fling coin in the air in 
gaming. 

TOSS, s. the act of tossing; an affected manner of rais¬ 
ing the head ; a throw of a coin in the air in gaming. 

TO'SSEL, s. See Tassel. 

TO SSRR, 5 . one who throws; one who flings or writhes. 

10 Q 
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TO TAL, a. [lofal, Fi\ totalis, Lat.] whole or complete; con¬ 
taining all the parts taken together, or undivided. 

TOTA’LITY, s. [totalite, Fr.] any thing entire or undivided; 
the whole; a sum total. 

TOTALLY, ad. wholly; entirely; completely; fully. 

T'OTHER, contracted for tlw other. 

TO TNESS, a borough of Devonshire, with a market on 
Saturday, and a manufacture of serges. It is governed by a 
mayor, and sends two members to parliament; 2/ miles S. W. 
of Exeter, and 196 W. by S. of London. Population 3142. 

To TOTTER, v. n. [toulrren, to tremble, Belg.] to shake so 
as to be in danger of falling - ; to stagger; to be dizzy. 

TOTTERING, TOTTERY, TO'i'TY, a. [the first word is 
only used 1 ready to fall; feeble; weak; unsteady. 

To TOUCH, tuch, v. a. [lonelier , Fr.] to reach with any 
tiling so that there be no space between the thing with which 
we reach and that which is reached; to come to, or attain. 
To perceive by the sense of feeling. To try, applied to metals. 
To affect, move, or melt. To mark out or delineate. To 
strike or sound, applied to music. To act upon or impel. To 
treat of in a slight manner. To infect in a slight degree. To 
touch up, to repair or improve. Neutcrly, to cohere; to join 
close together. Used with at, to come to, or stay at, a place. 
Used with on, to mention in a slight manner. Used with on or 
upon, to arrive at, or stay a short time ; to light upon in men¬ 
tal inquiries. 

TOUCH, s. reach of any thing so that there is no space be¬ 
tween the thing reaching and the thing reached; the sense 
of feeling ; the act of touching ; examination of metals by a 
stone: a test by which any thing is tried; proof; power of 
exciting the affections; the act of the hand on a musical in¬ 
strument; affection; ahint.; a slight essav ; a stroke in paint¬ 
ing; feature; lineament; a gentle tap; wipe; a fit of a dis¬ 
ease ; exact performance. 

TO'UCHABLE, a. tangible; that may be touched. 

TO'UCH-HOLE, s. the hole through which the lire is con¬ 
veyed to the powder in a gun. 

TO'UCIIING, prep. concerning; with respect, relation, or 
regard to. 

TO'UCHJXG, fi. lying so close that no space may be be¬ 
tween. Affecting; pathetic; moving. 

■ TO UCHSTONE, s. a black glossy stone, by which gold 
and silver arc tried ; any test or criterion. 

TO'UCHVVOOD, s. rotten wood used to catch the fire struck 
from flic flint. 

TO'UCHY, a. peevish; irritable. See Techy. 

TOUGH, tuff, «. [foh. Sax.] not breaking when bent; stiff, 
or not easily bent; not brittle. Not easily bitten or chewed, 
applied to food. Viscous; clammy; ropy. Difficult. 

TO'UGHNF.S.S, flexibility ; the quality of not being easily 
broken. Hard to be bit or chewed. Viscosity; tenacity; 
glutinousuess; clamminess. Firmness against misfortune. 

TO'ULON, a celebrated city and seaport of France, anil 
the chief town of the department of Var. Before the revolu¬ 
tion, it was the see of a bishop, and besides the cathedral, and 
other parishes, contained 9 convents, a seminary, and a col¬ 
lege. It is divided into the Old Quarter and the New Quar¬ 
ter. The harbour, respecting these two quarters, is distin¬ 
guished likewise by the name of the Old Fort, or the Mer¬ 
chant Fort, and the New Fort, lu the front of the latter is 
a rope-house, built wholly of free stone, 620 feet in length, 
with three arched walks, in which as many parties of rope- 
makers may work at the same time; and above is a place for 
the preparation of hemp. The long sail-room, the dock¬ 
yards, the basins, cannon foundry, armoury, working-houses 
for blacksmiths, joiners, carpenters, locksmiths, carvers, &c. 
are all very extensive and well contrived.—The inhabitants 


were induced to surrender this city in trust to the English, in 
September, 1793; but the consequences were, that their new 
friends, in about three months, were driven out of the place 
with such precipitation, that of 31 ships of the line, found at 
Toulon, 13 were left behind, 9 only being burned there, and 1 
at Leghorn; and 4 Lord Hood had previously sent to Brest 
and Rochfort with republican seamen, whom lie was afraid to 
trust. Napoleon Bonaparte, late emperor of the French, first 
distinguished himself in this siege, at which he served as officer 
of artillery. The inhabitants are computed at 80,000. Tou¬ 
lon is situated on a bay of the Mediterranean, 43 miles S. 
E. of Aix, and 500 S. E. of Paris. Lat. 43. 7. N. Ion. 5. 
55. E. 

TOULOU SE, a city in the department of Upper Garonne, 
the largest city in France, next to Paris and Lyons, although 
its population bears no proportion to its extent; containing 
only about 60,000 inhabitants. It is 125 miles S. E. of Bour- 
deaux, and 356 S. by W. of Paris. I.at. 43. 36. N. Ion. 1. 
26. E. 

TOUPE'T, too-pee, s. [Fr.] an artificial curl of hair; the 
hair which grows on the forehead turned back. 

TOUR, torn - , s. [tour, Fr.J a ramble, or roving journey. A 
turn, or revolution. Cast; manner. 

TOUTIN’AM ENT, s. [tourninnrntnm, low Lat.] atilt; joust¬ 
ing; a military diversion ; a mock encounter. 

TO'URNIQUET, s. [Fr.] in Surgery, an instrument made of 
rollers, compresses, screws, &c. for compressing any wounded 
part, so as to stop Inemorrhages. 

To TOUNE, r. n. to pull; to tear; to haul; to drag. 

TOW, s. [/cue, Sax.] flax or hemp beaten and combed into 
a filamentous substance. 

To TO\V,-r. n. [trim, trohiin, Sax.] to draw by a rope, parti¬ 
cularly through water. 

TO WAGE, s. [touar/r, Fr.] money paid to (lie owner of 
ground near a river for the liberty of towing a vessel, or to the 
owner of the horses employed in towing. 

TO WARD, or TOWARDS, prop, [toward. Sax.] in a di¬ 
rection, or near to; with respect to, or relating; with local or 
ideal tendenev to: nearly, litlie less than. 

TOWARD, or TOWA'RDS, ml. near; in a state of pre¬ 
paration. 

TO'WARD, a. ready to do or learn ; tractable; docile. 

TO'WARDLY, ad. readily ; orderly ; with docility. 

TO WARDLINESS,or TO'WARDNESS, s. docility; cheer¬ 
ful compliance; readiness to do or learn. 

TO ' WCESTEU, or Tm-tshr, a town of Northamptonshire, 
with a market on Tuesday, and a manufacture of lace and silk; 
and 60 miles N. W. from Loudon. Population 2671. 

TO'WEL, (oto pronoun, as in vow) s. [touaille, Fr. touaylio, 
Ital.] a cloth used for wiping the hands. 

TOWER, (ow in this and the following words pronounced 
as in how) s. [tor, Sax. tour, l r. torn, Ital.] a high build¬ 
ing raised above die body of an edifice; a fortress or 
citadel. 

To TO WER, v. n. to soar; to fly, or rise high. 

TO'WFIRING, a. soaring, rising, or flying high. 

TO'WERY, a. adorned or guarded with towers. 

TOWN, s. [/««, Sax. tuyn, Belg.] a collection of houses 
larger than a village, and less than a city; any number of houses 
to which belongs a regular market; the people of a capital. 
Town-talk, means the common prattle of a place. 

TO'WNCLF.RK, s. an officer who manages the public busi¬ 
ness of a place. . 

TO'WNSHIP, s. the extent of a town’s jurisdiction. 

TO XICAL, a. [toxicum, Lat-1 poisonous. 

TOXO'PHILITE, s. [from n&«', a bow, and tjiihiu, to love, 
Gr.] an aflected modern name assumed by archers. 
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TOY, s. [from toycn, to dress with many ornaments, Tielg.] 
a thing or mutter of no value; a bauble; a plaything; a 
trifle; folly; play, or amorous dalliance; wild fancy. 

To TOY, v. n. to play; to sport or dally amorously. 

TO'YSHOP, s. a shop where toys and little nice manu¬ 
factures are sold. 

To TOZE, v. a. to pull asunder, as in carding wool. 

TRACE, s. [/race, Fr. traccia, Ital.] a mark left by any 
thing passing; a footstep; remains. Harness for beasts of 
draught, from lirasser, Fr. 

To TRACE, v. a. [ tracer , Fr.] to follow by means of marks 
left, or footsteps; to mark out; to walk over. 

TRA'CKR, s. one who traces. 

TRACHE'A, s. in Anatomy, the wind pipe, a tube, or canal, 
extending from the mouth to the lungs. 

TRACK, s. [trac, old Fr.] a mark left by the foot, the 
wheels of a carriage, or otherwise; a road or beaten path. 
Synon. Track is more general than footstep ; the former 
implying any mark left on the way of whatever passed ; 
whereas the latter is confined to the print of the human feet. 

To TRACK, r. a. to follow by the footsteps, or marks left 
in the way ; to trace. 

TRA'CKLESS, a. untrodden; unmarked by footsteps. 

TRACT, s. [tractas, I .at.] in Geography, an extent of 
ground, or a portion of the earth’s sarfaee. A region. In 
Literature, a small treatise, or written discourse. 

TRA'CTABLE, a. \ tractal/ilis, Lat.] capable of being go¬ 
verned or managed; doeile; obsequious; compliant. Such 
as may be bandied. Practicable. 

TRA'CTAllI.ENESS, s. gentleness of disposition; the 
quality of being easily managed or governed. 

TRA'CTATE, s. [tractatus, Lat.] a treatise; a tract. 

TRA'CTILE, a. [Iructns, i.at. | capable to be drawn out 
or extended in length ; ductile. 

TRA'CTION, x. [from tractas, I.at.] the act of drawing; 
the state of being drawn. 

TRADE, s. [traita, Ital.] the. exchange of goods for money 
or other commodities. Business or employ curried on in a 
shop, opposed to the liberal arts, or learned professions. The 
instruments of any business. Custom ; habit. 

To TRADE, v. n. to traffic: or exchange goods for money 
or other commodities; to act merely for money. Actively, 
to exchange or sell in commerce. 

TRADER, s. one engaged in merchandise or commerce. 
Any small vessel that trades from port to port. 

TRA'DESMAN, s. one who buys and sells by retail; a 
mechanic; one who gets his living by a trade. 

TRADE-WIND, s. a wind between tlu: Tropics, which 
blows for a certain time to one point. A monsoon. 

TRADITION, 4 . [i tradition , Fr. tradilio, Lat.] among 
ecclesiastical writers, denotes certain regulations regarding 
the rites, ceremonies, <Jtrc. of religion, winch are said to be 
banded down from the days of the apostles to the present 
time. Tradition is distinguished into written, whereof there 
are some traces in the writings of the ancient, fathers ; and 
unwritten, whereof no mention is made in the writings of the 
first ages of Christianity. 

TRADITIONAL, a. delivered by traditions. 

TRADI TIONALLY, ad. by transmission from ago to age. 

To TRADli’CE, v.a. [tradneo, Lat.] to represent as blame- 
able ; to calumniate ; to decry ; to defame. To propagate or 
increase by deriving one from another. 

TRADU'CIBI.E, a. such as may be derived. 

TRADU'CING, a. calumniating; slandering; defaming. 

TRADU'CTION, 4 . [traduction, Fr. Iraductio, Lat] the 
translating one language into another; derivation; transmis¬ 
sion ; conveyance; transition. Defamation. 


TRAFALGAR, a cape or promontory in Andalusia, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Gibraltar, 30 miles S. S. E. of 
Cadiz. Lat. 3G. 11. N. Ion. 6. 2. W.—On tlic 21st of October, 
1805, the combined fleets of France and Spain, consisting of 
33 sail of the line, commanded by admirals Villenenve and 
Gravina, were defeated off this cape, with the loss of 19 of 
their ships, taken or destroyed, by an English fleet of 27 sail 
of the line, under Lord Nelson; who, being killed in the 
engagement, closed, by this last grand achievement, a life of 
unexampled naval success. 

TRAFFIC, s. [trafic, Fr.] large trade, or exchange of com¬ 
modities ; the subject of trade. Synon. Traffic was for¬ 
merly used of foreign commerce in distinction from trade. 

To TRAFFIC, v. n. [ trajiquer, Fr.] to carry on trade. 

TRA'FFICKKR, s. a trader; a merchant; a dealer. 

TllA'GACANTH, s. [trihjilcanthum, Lat.] a gum exuding 
from the incision of the root or trunk of a plant so called. 

TRAGEDIAN, 4 . [traijadns, Lat.] a writer or actor of 
tragedies. 

TRAGEDY, 4. [trnyadia, Lat. troyedie, Fr.] a dramatic 
poem representing some serious action. Figuratively, any 
mournful or dreadful cunt. 

TRAGIC, or TRA'GICAL, a. [ Irayiyiir , Fr. tnujicua, 
Lat.] relating to tragedy; mournful or dr-'uitful. 

TRA’GI-COMEDY, s. j tnuji-comcdie, Fr. a dramatic re¬ 
presentation, partly tragedy, and p.utly comedy. 

TRAJECT, s. [ Irajit, Er. trajcctix, Lat.) a ferry. 

TRAJE'CTION, 4. [trajedio, l.at.] the act of darting 
through; emission; tiausposition. 

To TRAIL, v. a. [ traillcr, Fr.] to hunt by the tiaeh ; to 
draw along the ground ; to draw or trace. To drag, fnun 
Irci/lt n, Belg. Neiiterlv, to be drawn out in length. 

TRAIL, s. the scent or marks left, on the ground by an 
animal that is hunted; any thing drawn out in length, or 
dragging on the ground. 

TRA ILING, a. hanging or dragging on the ground. 

To TRAIN, v.a. [traini r, Er.] to draw along; to draw or 
entice; to draw by aitilice or stratagem ; to entice; to allure. 
Used with on, to draw from one act to another by persuasion. 
Used with up, to breed, educate, or teach l>v degrees. 

TRAIN, s. [train, Fr.| an artifice used to entice. The 
tail of a bird; the part of a gown that sweeps behind along 
the ground. A series, process, or method. A retinue, or 
number of followers. A procession. The line of powder 
which reaches to a mine. A train of artillery, the camion 
accompanying an army. 

TRAINOIL, s. oil drawn by eoelion from the fat of whales. 

To TRAIPSE, or TRAIT - , v.a. to walk in a careless or 
sluttish manner. A low word. 

TRAIT, s. [Fr.] a stroke or touch. 

TRAITOR, s. [trailrc, Fr.] one who betrays any trust. 

TRAITOROUS, a. treacherous; perditions; faithless. 

TRAITOROUSLY, ad. pcitidiously; treacherously. 

TRALATITIOUS, a. [I.:»1.] metaphorical; not. literal. 

TRAI.ATI'TIOUSI.Y, ad. metaphorically; not literally. 
“ Written language is tridalitioiisly so called.” Holder. 

To TRALfNEATK, v.v. to deviate from any direction. 

TRAM EL, or 'iRAMMEL, s. [tramad, Fr.] a net in 
which birds or fish are caught: any net of any kind; a kind 
of shackles in which h uses aie taught to pace. 

To TRAMMELL, v. a. to catch or intercept; used with tip. 

To TRAMPLE, v.a. [trampc, Dam] to triad under foot 
with pride, insolence, or contempt. Neuterly, to tread in 
contempt, used with on, nr upon. To tread quickly and loudly. 

TRAMPLKR, 4. one that tramnles, 

TRANCE, 4. [Johnson proposes writing it travsr, to agree 
in etymology with transc, Fr. transdus, Lat.] a slate ot lha 
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soul, wherein it 's rapt into visions of future or distant 
things, and the body seems insensible; an ecstasy. 

TRANQUIL, a. [ tranquille , Fr. tranquillus, Lat.] quiet; 
undisturbed; peaceful; at ease; composed. 

TRANQUILLITY, s. [tranquillitc, Fr. tranquillitas, Lat.] 
calmness; stillness; an undisturbed state of mind. Svnon. 
Tranquillity , peace, quiet, calm, whether applied to the soul, 
to a republic, or any particular society, equally express a 
situation exempt from trouble and molestation. The first, 
however, relates to that within one’s self, and in the time 
present, independent of any other relations; peace, to the 
situation with regard to enemies, who have the power to 
produce an alteration; quiet, with respect to time past or 
future, as succeeding or preceding a situation troubled. 
Tranquillity means smoothness, and does not, like peace 
and calm, imply previous perturbation. Peace is r pposed 
to war; calm, to storm ; tranquillity, to agitation; and quiet, 
to commotion. 

TRANS, in composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and 
signifies over, beyond, through, or change of state or 
place. 

To TRANSA'CT, v. a. [from transactus, Lat.] to conduct 
or manage any treaty or affair; to perform or carry on. 

TRANSACTION, s. [transaction, Fr.] negociation; ma¬ 
nagement ; any business carried on. 

TRANSANIMATION, s. [from tram anil anima, l,at.] 
conveyance of the soul from one body to another. 

To TRANSCEND, v.a. [trunscendo, l.al.] to pass; to 
overpass, excel, or surpass; to surmount, outdo. 

TRANSCENDENCY, a. [transcenda, Lat.] excellency; 
supereminence of others in any good quality or perfection. 
Exaggeration; elevation beyond truth. 

TRANSOE'NDENT, a. [transentdens , Lat. transccndant, 
Fr.] excellent; supremely excellent; surpassing. 

TRANSCE'NDENTI.Y, ad. excellently; supereminently. 

To TRA’NSCOLATE, i>. a. [trans and cola, Lat.] to strain 
through a sieve or colauder; to suffer to pass. 

To TRANSCRIBE, v. a. [transcribe), Lat.] to copy; to 
write from an exemplar. 

TRANSCRI'BER, s. one who writes from a copy. 

TRA'NSCRirT, s. [from transcription, bat.] a copy; any 
tiling written fiotn an original. 

TRANSCRIPTION, s. | Fr. transcriptus, l.at.] the act of 
transcribing or copying. 

TRANSCU'RSiON, s. [from transcursns, Lat.] passage 
through; the act of running or passing from one place to 
another; ramhle; rxtruoidinary deviation. 

To TRANSFK'R, v.a. [transferer, Fr. transfer)), Lat.] to 
make over from one to another; to transport or remove. 

TRA'NXFER, s. in Commerce, Ac. an act whereby a 
person surrenders his right, interest, or property, in any thing, 
moveable or immoveable, to another. It is chiefly used for 
the signing and making over shares in the stocks, or public 
funds, to such as purchase them. 

TRANSFIGURATION, s. [trans/iyuratio, Lat.] change 
of form or appearance; the stale of a person or thing whose 
appearance is remarkably altered. Transformation. 

To TRANSFIGURE, v. a. [trans/igurer, Fr. from trans 
and Jltjnru, Let.] to transform; to change with respect to 
on I wa nl a p| >ea ranee. 

TRANSFIGURED, a. having the form or appearance 
changed. 

To TRANSFI'X, r. a. [transfgo, Lat.] to pierce through. 

To TRANSFO'RM, v. a. [transformer, Fr. from trans and 
forma, Lat.] to change the external form; to change into 
some other form. Neuterly, to be metamorphosed, or changed 
into another fo' iv. 


TRANSFORMATION, s. [Fr.] the act of changing from 
one form into another; state of being changed; metamor¬ 
phosis. 

TRANSFRETATION, s. [trans and /return, Lat.] passage 
over the sea. 

To TRANSFU'SE, t>. n. [from transfusus, Lat.] to pour 
out of one into another. 

TllANSFU'SION, s. [transfusion, Fr. tranfusio, I.at.] 
the act of pouring out of one vessel into another. Among 
Anatomists, the art of conveying the blood of one animal 
into another. 

To TRANSGRESS, v.a. [transgressor, Fr. from trans¬ 
gresses, Lat.] to pass over or beyond; to violate, or break. 
Neuterly, to offend by violating a law. 

TRANSGRESSION, s. [transgression, Fr. transgressio, 
Lat.j a breach or violation of a law or commandment; 
offence, crime, fault. 

TRANSGRESSOR, s. [I,at.] a law-breaker; an offender. 

TRANSIENT, u. [transiens, Lat.] soon past or passing; 
of short continuance; momentary; not lasting. 

TRA'NSIENTLY, ad. slightly; by the bye; in passage. 

TRANsrUENCE.TRANSl'LlENCY, s. [from transilio, 
i.at.] leap from thing to thing. 

TIIANSILVA A7A, a country of Europe, formerly an¬ 
nexed to Hungary ; hounded on the N. by Hungary, Poland, 
ami Moldavia ; on the E. by Moldavia; on the S. by Wala¬ 
chia and the hunnat of Temeswar; and on the W. by Hun¬ 
gary. It is .surrounded on all parts by high mountains, 
which, however, are not barren, and the air is healthier than 
that of Hungary. The inhabitants have a sufficiency of corn 
and wine, and there are rich mines of gold, silver, lead, 
copper, quicksilver, and alum. It has undergone various 
revolutions, hut, since 1722, has been hereditary to the house 
of Austria. The inhabitants are a mixture of Romanists, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Socinians, Armenians, Greeks, and 
Mohammedans; to which may he added Jews and Cingars, 
who live in tents. The area is estimated at 23,700 square 
miles, hut the inhabitants full far short of ‘2 millions. The 
principality is governed in the name of the prince and no¬ 
bility, by the diet, which meets at Hennanstailt, the capital, 
by summons from the prince; the government being wholly 
dillerent from that of Hungary. 

TRANSIT, s. [transitus, Lat.] in Astronomy, applied to 
an inferior planet, when in its inferior conjunction it passes 
over the sun's disk like a black round spot. Also applied 
to the moon when she makes a near appulsc to any planet 
or fixed star, hut not so as to hide it from our view, it then 
being termed an oeciiltation. 

TRANSITION, s. [transition, Fr. transilio, Lat.] remo¬ 
val, passage, change; the act of passing from one subject 
to another. 

TKA'NNITJ VE, «. [transitions, I.at.] having the power of 
passing. In Grammar, applied to verbs which signify any 
action having an eflcct on some object. 

TRANSITORY, a. [transitoirc, Fr. transitorius, Lat.] con¬ 
tinuing but for a short time; speedily vanishing. 

To TRANSLATE, v. n. [from translates, Lat.] to trans¬ 
port or remove from one place or post to another; to transfer 
or convey from one to another; to change; to interpret, or 
give the sense of any book or sentence in another language. 
To explain; used in a low colloquial sense. 

TRANSLATION, s. [translation, Fr. translatio, Lat.] 
the act of transferring or removing a thing from one place 
to another; we say the translation of a bishop, a council, 
a seat of justice, &c. It is also used for the version of a 
hook or writing, out of one language into another. Synon 
Translation relates to the turning into modern languages 
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version into ancient. The English Bible is a translation. The 
Latin and Greek Bibles are versions. 

TRANSLATOR, [translator, Lat.] one who turns any thing 
into another language. 

TRANSLU'CID, or TRANSLUCENT, a. [trans mdlucidus, 
or lucens, Lat.] transparent; diaphanous; dear; giving pas¬ 
sage to light; penetrable by light. 

TRANSMARINE, a. [transmarinus, Lat.] lying on the 
other side of the sea; coming from parts beyond the seas; 
ultramarine. 

To TRANSMIGRATE, v. n. [ transmigro, Lat.] to pass 
from one country or place to another. 

TRANSMIGRATION, s. [ transmigration, Fr.] the removal 
or translation of a whole people from one country to another, 
by the power of a conqueror. Also the passage of a soul cut 
of one body into another; transanimation. 

TRANSMI'SSABl.E, a. capable of being conveyed. 

TRANSMI SSION, s. [ transmissio , Lat.] the act of con¬ 
veying from one place to another, or delivering from one 
person to another. 

TRANSMISSIVE, a. transmitted. 

To TRANSMIT, v. a. [transmitto, Lat.] to send or deliver 
down from one person, place, or age, to another. 

TRANSMITTER, s. one that transmits. 

TRANSMU'TABLE, a. [from Irans and muto, Lat.] capable 
of being changed from one nature or substance to another. 

TRANSMUTATION, s. [ transmutaiio , Lat] the act of 
changing one nature or substance to another. Nature, Sir 
Isaac Newton observes, seems delighted with transmuta- 
•tion. Gross bodies and light, he suspects, may be mutually 
transmuted into each other; and adds, that all bodies re¬ 
ceive their active force from the particles of light which en¬ 
ter their composition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire ; and, 
by cold, is converted into earth again; dense bodies, by fer¬ 
mentation, are raised into various kinds of air; and that air, 
by fermentation, also reverts into gross bodies. All bodies, 
beasts, fishes, insects, plants, &c. with all their various parts, 
grow and increase out of water, and aqueous and saline tinc¬ 
tures, and by putrefaction all of them return into water, or 
any aqueous liquor, again. Farther, water exposed a while 
to the open air, puts on a tincture, which in process of time 
has a sediment and a spirit, and, before putrefaction, yields 
nourishment both for animals and vegetables. In Alchymy, it 
denotes the art of changing or exalting imperfect metals into 
gold or silver. 

To TRANSMUTE, v. v. [ transmnlo , Lat.] to change one 
substance or matter into another. 

TRANSOM, s. [(ransenna, Lat.] in Building, a beam going 
across or athwart. The vane of the cross-stall'. 

TRANSPARENCY, s. [ transparence , Fr. from transpa- 
rens, Lat.] that quality of a body which renders it. easy to be 
seen through; clearness; Iranslucence; diaphaneity. 

TRANSPARENT, a. [transparent, Fr.] that may be. seen 
through; clear; pervious, or giving passage to light; trans¬ 
lucent; pellucid; diaphanous; not opaque. 

To TRANSPIERCE, v. n. [transpereer, Fr.] to penetrate; 
to make way through; to permeate. 

TRANSPIRATION, s.[transpiration, Fr. transpiratio, Lat.] 
emission of vapours. Entrance and discharge of air through 
the pores of the skin. 

To TRANSPI'RE, v. a. [transpircr, Fr.] to emit in vapour. 
Neuterly, to be emitted in vapours. To escape from secrecy 
to notice. 

To TRANSPLANT, v. a. [transplanter, Fr. from trans and 
planto, Lat..] to remove and plant in a new place. 

TRANSPLANTATION, s. [transplantation, Fr.] the act of 
removing from one place to another; removal. 


TRANSPLANTER, s. one who transplants. 

To TRANSPO'llT, v. a. [transporter, Fr. trans and porto, 
Lat.] to carry, or convey by carriage, from one place to 
another; to carry into banishment; to hurry by violence of 
passion; to put into ccstacy. 

TRANSPORT, s. [Fr.] a violent hurry of passion; ecstasy; 
a rapture, a sally. A ship employed to carry soldiers, ammu¬ 
nition, or warlike stores. Carriage; conveyance. A felon 
sentenced to exile. 

TltANSPO'RTABLE, a. capable of being moved from one 
place to another. Meriting transportation. 

TRANSPORTATION, s. carriage from one place to an¬ 
other; banishment for crimes. Ecstatic violence of passion. 

TRANSPORTER, s. one that transports. 

To TRANSPO'SE, r. a. [transposer, Fr.] to put each in 
the place of the other. To put out of place ; to remove. 

TRANSPOSITION, s. [transposition, Fr.] the act of chang¬ 
ing the order or place of things; the state of being transposed. 

To TRANSUBSTANTIATE, r. a. [transnbstantier, Fr.] 
to change to another substance. 

TRANXUBSTANTIA'TION, s. [Fr.] in Theology, an ima¬ 
ginary conversion or change of the substance of the bread and 
wine, in the Eucharist, into the real body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, which, the Romish church hold, is wrought by the 
consecration of tbe priest. 

TRANSUDATION, s. the act of passing in sweat, or per¬ 
spirable vapour, through any integument; perspiration. 

To TRANSU'DE, v. n. [/runs and smlo, but.] to pass 
through in vapour or moisture; to perspire; to sweat. 

TRANSU'MPTION, s. [ trans and sumo, I .at.] the act of 
taking from one place to another. 

TRANSVERSE, a. [transversus, Lat.] being in a ero-s 
direction. 

TRANSVERSELY, ail. in a cross direction. 

TRAP, s. ] trappo , Sax. trope, Fr.] a snare set to catch 
thieves or vermin; an ambush; a stratagem to catch, or 
betray unawares; a play with a ball and bat. 

To TRAP, v. a. [trappan, Sax.] See To Evrua i\ 

TRAPA'N, s. [from trap] a snare, or stratagim; a cheat. 

To TRAPA'N, v. a. to ensnare; to lay a trap for. 

TRAPDOOR, s. a door which opens and shuts unex¬ 
pectedly. 

TRAPES, s. an idle, sluttish, slatternly wench. 

TRAPEZIUM, 5 . [rpiuri’sim', Or.] in Geometry, a plane 
figure contained under four unequal right angles. 

TRAPEZOID, s. [rp(i7rf,/fi)', and tour, Or.] an irregular 
figure whose four sides are not parallel. 

THA'PPINGS, s. [dcriwd by Minshew from drop. cloth, 
Fr.] ornaments belonging to a saddle; dress; embellishment; 
external and trifling decoration. 

TRASTi, s. [Iras, Is!.] any tiling woitldcss or unwholesome; 
dross; dieg.x. A worthless person. 

To TRASH, v. a. to lop; to crop; to crush, nr humble. 

To THAT A 11., r. n. \lrarailh r, Fr.] to labour hard ; to toil; 
to be in labour; to bo m throes of childbirth. Actively, to 
harass; to tire. 

TRA VAIL, s. hard labour; the anguish of childbirth. 

To TRA VEL, n. to make, journeys, applied both to sea 
and land, though we sometimes use it in opposition to roi/age, 
a word in our language appropriated to the sea. To labour; 
to toil. To pass, go, leave. To make journeys of curiosity. 
Actively, to pass ; to journey over. 

TRAVEL, v. journey; act of passing from place to place. 
Used in the plural, for the account of occurrences of a journey 
into foreign parts. 

TRA'V ELLER, s. [tnivaillcnr, Fr.] .one who goes a jour¬ 
ney; a wayfarer; one who visits foreign countries. 

10 U 
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To TRA'VERSE, v. a. [traverser, Fr.] to cross or lay 
athwart; to thwart, or oppose; to oppose so as to annul; to 
cross or wander over; to survey; to examine thoroughly. 
Neutcrly, to use a posture of opposition in fencing. 

TRA'VERSE, or TRA'NSVERSE, a. [traverse, Fr. trans- 
versus, Lat.] in general denotes something that goes athwart 
another, that is, crosses and cuts it obliquely. Hence, to 
traverse a piece of ordnance, among Gunners, signifies to 
turn or point it which way one pleases upon the platform. In 
Navigation, it is a compound course wherein several different 
successive courses and distances are known. In Law, it de¬ 
notes the denial of some matter of fact alleged to be done in a 
declaration or pleadings. 

TRA'VESTY, a. [from travestir, to disguise one’s self, 
Fr.] hence travesty is applied to the disfiguring an author, 
or the translating him into a style and manner different 
from his own; or the turning a serious subject into bur¬ 
lesque. 

TRAUMATIC, s. [from r;inyp«moc, Gr.] a medicine good 
for the cure of wounds; a vulnerary. 

TRAY, s. [Swed.j a shallow wooden trough in which meat 
or fish is carried. 

TRE'ACIIEROUS, o. guilty of deserting or betraying; 
perfidious; faithless; like a traitor; treasonous. 

TREACHEROUSLY, ad. perfidiously; clandestinely; faith¬ 
lessly; by treason, or dishonest stratagem. 

TRE'ACHEROUSNKSS, s. the quality of being treacherous; 
perfidiousness; faithlessness. 

TRE'ACIIERY, s. [tricheric, Fr.] breach of faith ; perfidy; 
treason. 

TREACLE, s. [trincle, Fr.] the spume of sugar; molosscs. 
A medicine composed of many ingredients. 

To TRKA1), v. v. [preterit trod, part. pass, trodden; 
tndan, Sax. trcdcii, Belg.] to set the foot; to trample, in 
scorn or malice; to walk with pomp. To copulate, applied to 
birds. Actively, to walk upon ; to press under foot; to crush 
under foot; to trample in contempt or hatred. 

TREAl), s. a step with the foot; way, track, or path. The 
cock’s part in an egg. 

TRE'ADKR, s. lie who treads. 

TRE'ADLE, s. the part of an engine worked with the feet. 
The sperm of the cock. 

TREASON, s. [traliison, Fr.] in general signifies the act 
of betraving; but is more particularly used for the act or 
crime of infidelity to one’s lawful sovereign. The lawyers 
divide it into hiyh treason and petty treason. The first, is an 
offence against the security of the king or kingdom, which is 
again divided into various branches. Petty treason is, where 
a servant kills his master, a wife her husband, or a secular or 
religious person kills bis prelate or superior, to whom he owes 
faith and obedience; and aiders and abettors, as well as pro¬ 
curers, are within the act. 

TREASONABLE, TREASONOUS, a. traitorous; liable 
to hi? construed or interpreted treason. 

TREASURE, s. [trisor, Fr.] wealth or riches hoarded up 
or accumulated. 

To TREASURE, v. a. to hoard, accumulate, or amass. 
TRE'ASURER, s. [ Irtsorier, Fr.] an officer to whom the 
treasure of a prince or corporation is committed, to be 
kept and duly disposed of. Lord liiijli Treasurer is first 
commissioner of tbe Tie:. ,- .y, has under his charge and 
direction all the king’s revenue, which is kept in the Ex¬ 
chequer. He holds his place during the king’s pleasure, 
and is instituted by the delivery of a white stall’ to him; and 
has a check on all the officers employed in collecting the 
king’s revenue. But this office is now in commission. Five 
commissioners are appointed, the first of which is called 


First Lord of the Treasury, and unless lie he a peer, is alsc 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There is likewise the Trea¬ 
surer of the king’s household, of the king's navy, of the king’s 
chamber, and of the wardrobe. Most corporations have 
Treasurers; as has likewise every county. 

TREASUREUSHIP, s. the office or dignity of a trea- 
surer. 

TREASURY, s. [trfsorerie, Fr.] a place in which riches or 
money arc laid up or accumulated. 

To TREAT, v. a. [trailer, Fr.] to ncgociate; to settle. 
To discourse on, used with on or upon; from (ratio, Lat. To 
use. To manage, handle, carry on. To entertain IVcdv. 
Neuterly, to discourse or discuss, from trahtiun. Sax. To 
carry on a treaty or negociation ; to come to terms of accom¬ 
modation. To entertain a person at a feast. 

TREAT, s. an entertainment given ; something given at an 
entertainment. 

TRK'ATISF., s. a set discourse or written tract on any 
subject. 

TREATMENT, s. [traitement, Fr.] usage; manner of 
usage, whether good or bad. Entertainment. 

TREATY, s. [tr'aite, Fr.] a covenant between two or more 
nations; or the several articles and conditions stipulated and 
agreed upon between sovereign powers. 

TREBLE, a. [triple, Fr. triplex, Lat.] threefold; tiiple. 
In Music, sharp, applied to sound. 

To TREBLE, v. a. [tripler, Fr.] to multiply by three; to 
make thrice as much. Neutcrly, to become threefold. 

TREK, s. [tree, Dan. trie, isl.] the first and largest of 
the vegetable kind, consisting of a single trunk, out of which 
spring branches and leaves. Figuratively, any thing branched 
out. 

TREK'MOSS, s. among Botanists, a sort of lichen. 

TREFOIL, or CLO VER, s. [trtjle, l’r.] a plant greatly 
esteemed by the farmers, for the great improvement it makes 
upon land, the goodness of its hay, and the value of its seed. 
The sour trefoil is also railed cuekowbread. 

TREGA'NNON, or Treynrron, a corporate town of Car¬ 
diganshire in South Wales, seated on the Tivov, having a 
handsome church, and a market on Thursday, 1.0 miles S. 
by E. of Aberystwith, and 204 W. by N. of London. 

TRE'GONY, a town in Cornwall, on the river Fale, 41 
miles W. by S. of Plymouth, and 0.03 W. by S. of London. 
It is governed by a mayor; disfranchised by the reform bill. 
It has a market on Saturday. Population 1127. 

TRELLIS, s. [Fr.] a structure of iron, wood, or osier, the 
parts crossing each other like a lattice. 

TRELLISED, a. wrought in the manner of a lattice. 

To TREMBLE, v. n. [trembler, Fr.] to shake or shiver 
with fear or cold ; to quiver; to shudder; to quaver. 

TREMBLING, s. shaking or shivering with fear or cold; 
tottering, quivering, quavering. Tremmir. 

TREMENDOUS, a. [tremeudus , Lit.] alierting with, or 
causing fear or dread ; horrible; astonishingly terrible. 

TREMOUR, s. [Lat.] a state of shaking or trembling; 
quivering or vibrating motion. 

TREMULOUS, a. [tremulus, Lat.] quavering; shaking ; 
vibratory; trembling; quivering; fearful. 

To TRENCH, v.n. [trmiehir, I’r.] to cut; to rut or dig 
into pits or trenches. Neuterly, to encroach. 

TRENCH, s. [tranche, Fr.] a pit or ditch. In Fortifica¬ 
tion, earth thrown up to defend soldiers in their approaches, 
or to guard a camp, 

TRENCHANT, a. [Fr.] cutting; sharp. 

TRENCHER, s. [trendwir, Fr.] a puce of wood; an 
utensil; a table; food. A square cap worn by students at 
the universities. 
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TRE'NCHERFLY, s. one that haunts tables; a para¬ 
site. 

To TREND, v. n. to tend; to incline to any particular di¬ 
rection. 

TRE'NDLE, s. [Irendcl, Sax.] any thing turned round. 

TREPA N, s. [trepan, Fr.] an instrument by which round 
pieces are cut out of the skull. A snare : this signification of 
the word is said by Skinner to derive its origin from Trkimni, 
a port of Sicily, where our ships being insidiously invited in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, were unjustly detained; but 
it is more probably derived from Trap, a snare, and should be 
spelt Tkapan. 

To TREPA'N, v. a. [trepanner, Fr.] to perforate with the 
trepan. To catch; to ensnare. See Tiiapav. 

TRE'PHINE, s. a small trepan; a smaller instrument of 
perforation managed by one hand. 

TRE'PID, a. [ trepidus, Lat.] trembling; quaking for 
fear. 

TREPIDATION, s. [ trepidation , Fr. trepidatio, I,at.] state 
of shaking or trembling; state of ferror. 

To TRESPASS, v. n. [trespasser, Fr.] to transgress or of¬ 
fend ; used with on or against, to enter a person’s ground un¬ 
lawfully. 

TRE'SPASS, s. [trespass, Fr.] transgression; offence; un¬ 
lawful entrance on another’s ground. 

TRESPASSER, s. a transgressor; one that injures an¬ 
other ; one who unlawfully enters on another’s ground. 

TRE'SS, s. [fresse, Fr.] a lock or curl of hair hanging down 
loosely. 

TRE'SS ED, a. [tresse, Fr.] knotted or curled. 

TRE'STLE, s. | treslvuu, Fr.| a moveable frame that sup¬ 
ports any thing ; a three-legged stool. 

TRET, s. [perhaps from Iriltis, Lat.] in Commerce, an al¬ 
lowance made for the waste or dirt that may be mixed with 
any commodity, which is always four pounds iu every hundred 
weight and four pounds ; i. e. 11G pounds are reckoned as a 
hundred weight. 

TREVES, or Triers, a province in Germany, iu the circle 
of the Lower Rhine ; bounded on the N. by the territory of 
Cologne ; on the E. by VVetleraria, on the S. by tin- Palatinate 
of the Rhine and Lorrain ; and on the W. by l.nxemburgh. 
It is now a Prussian province, comprising 300,(TOO souls. 
It is full of mountains and forests ; yet, near the rivers Rhine 
and Moselle the soil is fruitful, abounding in eoru and wine. 
Treves, the capital, is seated on the Moselle, ‘20 miles N. E. 
of Luxemburg!), and 55 S. by E. of Cologne, in Ion. G. 40. E. 
lat. 49. 47. N. 

TRE'VET, or TRIVET, s. [triefet, Sax.] any thing stand¬ 
ing on three feet, as a stool, &c. It is used in the West, and 
some other parts, for the kitchen utensil, denominated in 
London a footman, whether it have three or four feet; but its 
more general application is to a kind of stand with only two 
feet, upon the bars of a grate, for supporting a pot or 
kettle. 

TREY, s. [fres, Lat. trois, Fr.] a three at cards and 
dice. 

TRIAD s. [trias, Lot. triade, Fr.] three united. 

TRIAL, s. [old Fr.] a test or examination; experience ; an 
experiment; a temptation or test of virtue ; the state of be¬ 
ing tried. Iu Law, the examination of u cause before a judge 
anti jury. 

TRIANGLE, s. [triangle, Fr. triangulum, I,at..] a figure 
with three sides and as many corners. 

TIUA'NGULAR, a. [triangularis, Lat.] having three cor¬ 
ners ; having the form of a triangle. 

TRIBE, s. [triltns, Lat.] in Antiquity, a certain number of 
persons, when a division was made of a city or people iuto 


quarters or districts. It is frequently used in COnt&TIpt, US, 
“ a dancing tribe," “ a scribbling tribe.” 

TRIBULATION, s. [tribulation, Fr.] persecution, distress, 
vexation, trouble, affliction; disturbance of life. 

TRIBUNAL, s. [tribunal, Lat. apd Fr.] in general denotes 
the seat of a judge. The word is Latin, and takes its name 
from the scat where the tribune of the Roman people was 
placed to administer justice. A court of justice. 

TRI BUNE, s. among the ancient Romans, a magistrate 
chosen out of the commons to protect them against the op¬ 
pression of the great, and to defend the liberty of the people 
against the attempts of the senate and consuls. 

TRIBUTARY, a. [tributaire, Fr. tributaries, [.at.] pay¬ 
ing taxes or tribute; subject; subordinate; paid m tri¬ 
bute. 

TRIBUTARY, s. one who pays a stated sum in acknow¬ 
ledgment of subjection. 

TRIBUTE, s. [tril/nt, Fr. tribntiim, Lat.] a tax or impost 
which one prince or state is obliged to pay to another, as a 
token of dependence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a pur¬ 
chase of peace. Subjection. 

TRICE, s. [Johnson supposes it to be corrupted from trait, 

Fr.] a short time, or an instant; a stroke. 

TRICE'NNIAL, «. [tnvcnnulis, Lat.] belonging to the term 
of thirty years. 

TRICHOTOMY, s. [rp<x»ro/tt(«i, Or.] division into three 
parts. 

TRICK, s. [ treck , Bclg.] a sly fraud or artifice ; a juggle ; 
an antic; a lift of cards; a vicious practice; a man¬ 
ner. 

To TRICK, v. a. [tricker, Fr.] to cheat, impose on, or de¬ 
fraud. To dress, adorn, or knot, from trim, low Lat. a knot 
of hair. To perform by sleight of hand ; to juggle. Nen- 
terlv, to live by fraud. 

THICKER, s. See Trick: Kit. 

TRICKING, a. cheating; crafty; deceitful; knavish. 

Till (’KINGLY, ad. in a cheating, fraudulent, and deceitful 
manner; knavishly. 

To TRICKLE, e. n. to run down in drops; to trill in a 
slender stream. 

TRICKSTER, s. one who cheats or defrauds ; a wily and 
deceitful person. A wag; a bulibon. 

I’RIDENT, s. [ trident, Fr. trideus, Lat.] an attribute ot 
Neptune; being a kind of sceptre which the p. inters and 
poets put. into the hands of that god, iu lorm ol a spear or 
fork, with three teeth ; whence the word. 

TRIDING, or TRITHING, s . [tritbiuga. Sax.] the third 
part of a county. This division is only used iu Yorkshire, 
where the term is corrupted into Hilling. 

TRIDING-MOTE, s. a court lect held for a trilling. 

TRI'DUAN, a. [fiom triduuni, Lat.] lasting three days; 
happening every third day. 

TRIE'NNIAL, a. [triehnis, Lat.] lasting three years ; hap¬ 
pening every third year. 

TRIER, .v. one who tries experimentally ; he that ex¬ 
amines judicially : a test; one who brings to the test. 

TRIEST, a sea-port town of Carniola, situated on the side 
of a hill, extending i> the Adriatic, 12 miles N. of C.ipo- 
d’lstria, anti 3fi S. W.ol joaubach. Lat. 45. 51. N. Ion. 14. .1. 

E. Population 40,000. 

TIII'FID, a. [Irijidus, Lab] cut or separated into three 
parts. 

To TRIFLE. t>. a. [In/felcn, Bclg.] to act or talk with¬ 
out any weight, dignity, or importance. To mock; to 
play the fool, followed by with. To he of no importance. 
Aeiivcly, to make of no importance : Obsolete in this sense. 

TRIFLE, s. a thing of no weight, value, or importance. Iu 
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Cookery, a composition resembling a sillabub, and frequently 
called whipt sillabub. 

TRl'FLER, s. [trifelaar, Belg.] one who acts with levity ; 
one that talks with folly. 

TRIFLING, a. wanting worth; unimportant. 

TIUFO'LIATE, a. [from tres and folium, Lat.] having three 
leaves. 

TRIFORM, a. [triformis, Lat.] having a triple shape. 

To TRIG, v. a. [ tricher , Dan.] to stop or lock a wheel; to 
set a mark to stand at in playing at nine-pins, &c. To fill, or stud". 

TRIGAMY, s. [rpiyafiin, Gr.] the crime of having three 
husbamls or wives at once. 

TRIGGER, s. [triijue, Fr. according to Junius] a catch to 
hold the wheel of a carriage on steep ground; the catch by 
which a musket is discharged. 

TRl'GLYPHS, s. in Architecture, a sort of ornaments re¬ 
peated at equal intervals in the Doric frizc. 

TUITION, s. [rpcywi'oe, Gr.] a triangle. In Astrology, it 
denotes the same with Tiiinf.; which see. 

TRIGONO'Al KTRY, s. [rpiym-ot and pirpov, Gr.] the art of 
measuiing triangles. 

TRIGONOMETRICAL, a. pertaining to trigonometry. 

TRILATERAL, a. [from Ira and latus, Lat.] having three 
sides. 

TRILL, s. [ trillo, Ital.] a quaver; or tremulousness of music. 

To TRILL, v.it. to quaver; to trickle, or fail down in drops. 

TRILLION, s. ten hundred thousand billions, or the pro¬ 
duct of a million twice multiplied by a million. 

TRIM, a. [yetrymmed, completed,Sax.] nice; well-dressed; 
smug. 

To TRIM, r. n. [trimman, to prepare. Sax.] to fit out, or 
adorn ; to dress; to shave; to adjust; to balance a vessel. 
Neuterlv, to fluctuate between two parties; to balance. 

TRIM, s. dress. Trim of a ship, her best posture, propor¬ 
tion of ballast, hanging of her masts, <Kre. for sailing. 

TRIMMER, s. one who changes sides; a tum-coat. A 
piece of wood framed at a right angle to the joints, against 
the ways for chimneys, and wi ll-holes of stairs. 

TRIMMINGS, s. ornaments to set off clothes, &c. 

TRIM NESS, s. neatness in dress; spruccness. 

THI'NAL, or TRINE, a. [trinus, Lat..] threefold. 

TRINE, s. [trine, Fr. from trinus, Lat.] in Astrology, the 
aspect or situation of one star in regard to another, when they 
are distant 120 degrees ; it is noted with this character A. 

To TRINE, v. a. to put in a trine aspect. 

TRIXU, a town in Hartfordshire, 22 miles W. of Hartford, 
31 W. N. W. of London. Market, Friday. Population 3488. 

TRINIDAD, an island in the West Indies, of a quad¬ 
rangular form, separated from Paria, in Terra Firma, by a 
strait about 8 miles over. The soil is generally fruitful. It is 
about 80 miles in length, and from (i to 50 in breadth, and 
now belongs to Great Britain. Population, whites 4201, 
free-coloured l r >,9'>6, negroes 24,000, 

TRINITA'RIANS, s. believers in the Trinity. 

TRINITY, s. [trinite, Fr. trinitas, Lat.] the ineffable mys¬ 
tery of three persons in the Godhead. 

TRINITY-HOUSE, s. a kind of college in Deptford, be¬ 
longing to a company or corporation of seamen, who, by the 
king’s charter, have power to take cognizance of those per¬ 
sons who destroy sea-marks; and to take care of other things 
belonging to navigation. 

TRI'NITY-SUNDAY, s. the Sunday after Whitsunday. 

TRINKET, s. a toy; a gew-gaw; a plaything. 

TRINO'CTIAL, a. [trinoctiulis, I.at.] consisting, or having 
tne continuance, of three nights. 

TRINO'MIAL, a■ [from tres and nomen, Lat.] having three 
names. 


TRIO, s. [ terzetto , Ital.] in Music, a part of a concert 
wherein three persons sing; or more properly, a musical com¬ 
position, consisting of three parts. 

TRIOBOLAR, a. [Iriobohtris, Lat.] vile; mean; worthless. 

TRl'OURS, s. in Law, such persons as are chosen by the 
court to examine whether a challenge made to the whole panel 
of jurors, or any part of them, be just or not. 

To TRIP, v. a. [trippen, Bclg.] to supplant; to throw down 
by striking the feet from the ground with a sudden blow, used 
with up. To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by slipping 
the feet; to fad, err, or be deficient; to stumble; to run on 
tip-toe, or lightly. To take a short voyage. 

TRIP, s. a stroke by which a person’s heels are kicked up; 
a stumble ; a mistake or failure. A short voyage or journey ; 
a jaunt. 

TRIPARTITE, it. [tripartite, Fr. tripartitus, Lat.] some¬ 
thing divided into three parts, or made by three parties. 

TRIPARTITION, s. the act of dividing by three. 

TRIPE, s. [tripe, Fr. trijipu, Ital. and Span.] the entrails of 
a bullock properly dressed. 

TRIPK'TALOUS, a. [™t 7r and wiraXov, Gr.] consisting of, 
or having three flower-leaves. 

TRIPHTHONG, s. [rptic and <p0uyy>), Gr.] in Grammar, 
three vowels making but one sound ; as uje, run. 

TRIPLE, a. [triple, Fr. triplex, Lat.] threefold. 

To TRIPLE, v. a. [triplico, Lat.] to make threefold; to 
treble; to make thrice as much, or as many. 

TRIPLET, s. three of a kind; three verses ending in the. 
same rhyme. 

TRIPLICATE, a. [ triplicates, Lat.] threefold, or thrice as 
much. Triplicate ratio, the ratio which cubes bear to each 
other. See Cl’ be. 

TRIPLICATION, s. [tripliratio, Lat.] the act of making 
threefold, or taking any quantity or number three times. 

TRIPLI'CITY, s. [triplicite, l ; r.] the quality of being three¬ 
fold, or treble. Among Astrologers, a division of the signs 
according to the number of elements to each division consist¬ 
ing of three signs. 

TRIPLY, ail. in a threefold manner. 

TRIPOD, s. [tripus, Lat.] in Antiquity, a famed sacred 
scat or st*ol, supported by three feet, whereon the priestess or 
sibyl was placed to render oracles. 

TRl'POIJ, a country of Barbarv, on tbe Mediterranean, 
E. of Tunis and Bilodulgerid, and W. of Barca. It is about 
GOO miles from E. to W. but the breadth is various, from 120 
to 250 miles. It is govered by a dey. The capital is of the 
same name, Lat. 34. 50. N. Ion. 13. 20. E. 

TRIPOLY, s. in Natural History, the name of an earthy 
substance, much used by lapidaries to polish stones; it is 
produced in Germany, Saxony, and France. 

TRIPPING, a. quick; nimble. Stumbling; faultering. 
Figuratively, deviating fiom the rules of chastity. 

TRI'PTOTE, s. [triptoton, I.at.] a noun used but in three 
eases. 

TRIPIJ'DIARY, a. performed by dancing. 

TRIPUDIA'TION, s. [tripudium, I.at.] the act of dancing. 

TRIREME, s. [triremis, Lat.] a galley having three benches 
of oars on each side. 

TRISE'CTION, s. [/res and sectio, Lat.] division into three 
equal parts. The trisection of an angle, is one of the deside¬ 
rata of Geometry. 

TRISY'Ll.ABLE, s. [from trisyllnba, I.at.] a word consist¬ 
ing of three syllables. 

TRITE, a. [trilus , Lat.] worn out; stale; common. 

TRITENESS, s. commonness; stateness. 

TRITHE'ISTS, s. [from rpticand Gr.] heretics hold¬ 
ing three distinct Godheads 
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TRITIIING, s. the third part of a county: by corruption 
denominated riding retained only in Yorkshire. 

TRI TON, s. [Lat.] in Poetry, a sea demigod, held by the 
aucicnts to be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending 
on him, and currying his orders from sea to sea. The poets 
represent him as half-man, ludf-tish, terminating in a dol¬ 
phin’s tail, bearing in one hand a sea-shell, which serves as a 
trumpet. 

To TRITURATE, v. a. [tritvrer, Fr.] to pulverize; to re¬ 
duce to a powder; to levigate. 

TRITURATION, s. [trituration, Fr.] in Pharmacy, the act 
of reducing a solid body into powder ; levigation. 

TRI VET, s. See Tkf.vk-:-. 

TRI'VIAL, a. [trivial, Fr. trivialis, Lat.] worthless ; light; 
trifling; of no weight or importance ; vulgar; vile. 

TRFVIALLY, ad. in a mean, worthless, or trifling manner; 
commonly ; vulgarly ; inconsiderably ; lightly. 

TRI'VIALNESS, s. meanness; worthlessness ; triflingness ; 
unimportance: lightness; commminess; vulgarity. 

TRl'UMPII, s. [triumph iis, Oit.] in Roman Antiquity, a 
public and solemn honour conferred on a victorious general, 
by allowing him a magnificent entry into the city. Victory; 
conquest. Joy for success. 

To TUI'UMPH, v. n. [triumpho, I.at.] to celebrate a victory 
with pomp or joy ; to obtain a victory. To triumph over, to 
‘nsult on account of some advantage gained. 

TRIU'MFIIAL, a. [trivmphalis, J.at.] belonging to a 
triumph ; used in celebrating a triumph. 

TRIU MPHANT, a. [triumphans, Lat.] celebrating a vic¬ 
tory ; victorious ; graced with conquest. 

THIU'MPIIANTLY, ad. in a triumphant manner; victo¬ 
riously; with success; with insolent exultation. 

TRIU'MVIR, s. [Lat.] one of three persons who govern 
absolutely, and with equal authority, in a state; chiefly ap¬ 
plied to the Roman government. 

TRIU'MVIRATK, s. | triuinviralus, Lat.] an absolute go¬ 
vernment administered by three persons, with equal authority ; 
such was that of Pompey, Ciesar, and Crassus, at Rome. A 
coalition or concurrence of three men. 

TRI'UNF., a. [tres and 'nms, Lat.] three and one at the 
same time, used only to express the Trinity of Prisons in the 
Godhead. 

TROOHA'NTERS, s. [r(»ox f,,Ti it’ f G Gr.] two processes of 
the thigh bone, called rotator major and minor, in which the 
tendons of many muscles terminate. 

TROCHE, s. in Pharmacy, a form of Medicine, made to 
be held in the mouth to dissolve gradually, frequently called 
lozenges, from their shape. 

TRO'CHEE, tro-kee, s. [trovlia-ns, Lat. trochee, Fr. 
rpo X uioc, Gr.] in Grammar, a foot in Greek and Latin poetry, 
consisting of two syllables, the. first long, and the second short, 
as in the word rhariis. 

TROCIll'LlCS, S. [ Ti > o X i \ mr , rpo X k , a wheel, Gr.] the 
science of rotatory motion. 

TRO'CHINGS, s. the branches on a deer’s head. 

TROCHLEA, trok-le-a, s. [Lat.J one of the mechanical 
powers, commonly called a pulley. 

TRO’CHUS, tro-kus, s. [I.at.] a wheel; any thing round. 

TRODE, preterit of Tiikai>. 

TROGLODYTE, s. [rpuiyXoivn) c, Gr.] one who inhabits 
caves of the earth. 

To TROLL, (o pron. long) v. a. [trollcn, Belg.] to roll, or 
move circularly. To move or utter volubly. Io draw on. 
Neuterly, to move or run round ; to fish for pike with a rod 
that has a pulley towards the bottom. 

TRO'LLOP, s. a slatternly loose woman. Sec Trull. 

TRO’MBONE, s. in Italian music, a saekbut. 


TRO'NAGE, s. an ancient customary toll paid for weighing 
wool. 

TROOP, s. [troupe, Fr. troppa, Ital. troupe, Belg. trap, 
Swed.] a small body of horse dragoons. A company. 

To TROOP, v. 11 . to flock or gather together; to march 
off, or run away ; to march in company. 

TROOPER, s. a soldier that lights on horseback. 

TROPE, 5 . [trope, Fr. trupus, Lat. rptnmc, Gr.] in Rheto¬ 
ric, a figure, whereby a word is removed front its first and na¬ 
tural signification, and applied with advantage to another 
thing which it does not originally mean ; as, God is my rock. 

THO'PHY, s. [trophanm, Lat.] among the Ancients, a pile 
or heap of arms of a vanquished enemy, raised by the con¬ 
queror on the most eminent part of the field of battle. Tro¬ 
phy-money, denotes a duty paid annually by housekeepers, or 
their landlords, for defraying the expense of the military fur¬ 
niture of the militia. 

TRO'PICAL, a. rhetorically changed from its original mean¬ 
ing. Placed near, or belonging to, the Tropic. 

TRO'PICS, s. [rpoiriMJi cvcXm, Gr.] in Astronomy and Geo¬ 
graphy, two circles supposed to he drawn on each side of the 
equinoctial, and parallel thereto. That on the north side of the 
line is called the tropic of (.’.nicer, and that on the southern is 
denominated the tropic of Capricorn, because they pass through 
the beginning of those signs ; they are distant from the equi¬ 
noctial 23° 28'. 

TROPOI.O'GICAL, a. [rpmroc ami Xaynoc, Gr.] belonging 
to tropology ; varied by tropes. 

TROPO LOGY, s. [rporroc and Xuync, Gr.] a rhetorical dis¬ 
course delivered in tropes or figures. 

TRO'SSERS, s. [trousses, Fr.] used by Shakspeare for 
breeches, or hose: “ In your strait Irossers." 

To TROT, v. n. [truth r, Fr. trothn, Brig.] to move with 
a high jolting pace ; to walk fast. 

TROT, s. [trot, Fr.J the jolting high pace of a horse. In 
low language, an old woman, originally a trat. 

TROTH, s. [tronth, old F.ng.J truth: faith; fidelity. 

TROTTER, s. one who trots; the foot of a shot p. 

To TROU BLE, v. a. [tronhlcr, Fr.] to disturb, perplex; to 
afflict, grieve, distress, disorder, or make uneasy. 

TROUBLE, s. [trouble, Fr.) perplexity; distress; afflic¬ 
tion; calamity; uneasiness; molestation; vexation. 

TROU’BLKR, *. a disturber; a confmiiidcr. 

TROUBLESOME, vi. causing molestation; vexatious; 
afflictive; uneasy; tiresome; burdensome; teaziug. 

TIKtUBLESOMF.N ESS, s. uxatiuusiiess ; importunity ; 
unseasonabloncss ; uneasiness. 

TROUBLOUS, a. tumultuous ; confused; disordered. 

TRO VER, s. [trourcr, IT.]'in Law, an action that lies 
against one, who, having found another s goods,refuses to de¬ 
liver them noon demand. 

TROUGH, troll*, s. [troy, troll, Sax. troch, Bclg.] any vessel 
of greater length than breadth, having the upper side open. 
Trough of a sea, among Marini is, the hollow between two waves. 

To TROUL, v. n\ [trollrn, to roll, Belg.] to move or utter 
volubly. See to Tholi.. 

To TROUNCE, v. a. to punish by an indictment or infor¬ 
mation ; to punish severely. To beat; to discomfit. 

TRO USE, or TROUSERS, s. [Iroussc, Fr. traish, Erse] the 
long loose breeches worn by sailors. Pantaloons. 

TROUT, s. [truht. Sax.] the name of several species of 
salmon. Figuratively, a silly honest fellow. 

To TROW, v. n. [true, Dan.] to think, or imagine ; to con 
ceive. 

TROW, interj [for I tree, or trow you ] an exclamation of 

inquiry. .. 

I UtnVniilDGE, a town of Wiltshire, smiled on a hut 

10 s 
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with a market on Saturday; 23 miles S. W. of Marlborough, 
and 99 W. of London. Population, 10,863. 

TROWEL, (ow pron. as in how) s. [tr nolle, Fr.] a tool used 
by masons and bricklayers for spreading ruortar. 

TROY-WEIGHT, s. a weight of 12 ounces to the pound, 
used in weighing gold, silver, jewels, drugs, &<\ 

TRU'ANT, x. [treuwant, a vagabond, Belg.] one who 
wanders about idly, and neglects his duty and business. To 
play the truant, to he absent from school without leave. 

TRU'ANT, «. idle; wandering from business; lazy; loi¬ 
tering; vagrant; strolling. 

TRUCE, s. [/ruga, low Lat.] a suspension of arms, or a 
cessation of hostilities between two armies, in order to settle 
articles of peace, bury the dead, or the like. Intermission; 
cessation; short quiet. An armistice. 

TRUC1DAT10N, s. [trucidatio, Lat.] carnage ; butchery; 
slaughter. The art of killing. 

To TRUCK, v. n. [< roi/ucr, Fr.] to give one commodity or 
thing in exchange for another; to barter ; to swop. 

TRUCK, s. exchange; traffic by exchange. Wooden 
wheels for carriages of cannon, from rpuxpc, Gr. A kind of 
wheel carriage, for carrying burdens. 

TRUCKLE, s. a little running wheel. 

To TRUCKLE, v. a. to be in a state of subjection or in¬ 
feriority ; to yield ; to creep. 

TRU CULENCE, or TKUCULKNCY, s. [tmcnlenlia, Lat.] 
savage ness of manners; terribleness of aspect. 

TRUCULENT, a. [true ideal us, Lat.] stern, fierce, or cruel. 

To TRUDGE, v. n. [truggiolare, Ital.] to travel laboriously; 
to jog on heavily. 

TRUE, n. [trmca, or treowa, Sax.l agreeing with fact, or 
the nature of things ; not false. Genuine, opposed to coun¬ 
terfeit. Faithful, exact, honest, veracious, rightful. 

TRU'ELOVE s. the herb Paris,called alsooueberry. There 
is but one species known. A sweetheart. 

TRITENESS, s. sinc- ritv; faithfulness. 

TRUFFLE, s. [ trujl> , I r.] a kind of subterraneous vege¬ 
table production, not unlike a mushroom, being a genus of 
fungi, which grow under the surface of the earth. 

TRUISM, ,v. an identical proposition; a self-evident, but 
unimportant truth. 

TRULL, [tru/hi, Ital.] a low mean prostitute. 

TRULY, ad. faithfully; sincerely; exactly; indeed. 

TRUMP, s. [tromjir, Belg. and old Fr. trondm, Ital.] a 
trumpet. A curd of the same sort of that which is turned up, 
which will win any card of another sort, and is therefore de¬ 
rived from, and used formerly to be written, triumph. To put 
to the trumps, is, to reduce to great extremities, or to be put 
to the last expedient. 

To TRUMP, v. a. to win with a trump card. To trump 
vp, to devise, forge, or cheat, from (romper, Fr. 

TRUMPERY, s. [fromperie, Fr.] useless and ostentatious 
show; paltry stuff; falsehood; empty talk ; trifles. 

TRUMPET, s. [trompettc, Fr. and Belg.] a musical in¬ 
strument, the most noble of all the portable, ones of the kind. 
Marine trumpet, is a musical instrument with ore string, which 
being struck with a hair how, sounds like a trumpet. Speak¬ 
ing trumpet, is a long large tube, made of tin, perfectly 
straight, with a large aperture, and carries the voice to a. 
very great distance. Figuratively, one who sounds a 
trumpet. 

TRUMPETER, s. one who blows or sounds a trumpet; 
one who proclaims, publishes, or denounces. A fish. 

TRUNCATED, a. [truncatns, Lat.] cut short at the point; 
deprived of a limb ; maimed ; lopped. 

TRUNCATION, s. the act of lopping or maiming. 

TRUNCHEON, s. [Ironpon, Fr.] a short staff or cudgel; 


a staff of authority borne by a general officer. A thick short 
worm bred in the maws of horses. 

To TRUNDLE, v. n. [from trendl, a bowl, Sax.] to roli; 
to bowl along. 

TRUNK, s. [/ruKcas, Lat. tronc, Fr.] the stump or body of 
a tree, between its branches and the ground. In Botany, the 
main body of a tree or plant. It is either a stem, as in most 
plants; a stalk, as in the narcissus; a straw, as in grasses; 
or a pillar, as in the funguses. In Anatomy, the busto of the 
human body, exclusive of the bead and limbs. Also the main 
body of an artery or vein. Also, a chest covered with leather. 
A wooden pipe to convey water. The proboscis of an ele¬ 
phant. 

TRUNNIONS, s. [trognons, Fr.] the knobs of a gun, by 
which it is supported on its carriage. 

THU'NO, a town in Cornwall, governed by a mayor, with 
regular streets, a large market-house, a spacious old church 
and markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It has the be¬ 
nefit of the coinage of tin, and the lord warden of the stannaries 
holds his parliament here. 01s chief business is in shipping 
tin and copper ore. It sends two members to parliament, ami 
is seated at the head of the river Falc, with a large commo¬ 
dious wharf or quay ; 10 miles N. of Falmouth, and 256 
W. bv S. of Loudon. Population 9925. 

THUSION, [from trusus, Lat.] the act of thrusting or 

pushing. 

TRUSS, s. [trousse, Fr.] a bundle, or certain quantity of 
hay or straw. Among Florists, many Rowers growing together 
on the head of a stalk. In Surgery, the bandage or ligature, 
wherewith to keep up the ports, in those who have hernias or 
ruptures. 

To TRUSS, i’. a. \trovssrr, Fr.] to pack up eh se together. 
To tit a fowl for the spit. 

TRUST, s. [ traust , Run.] confidence ; reliance on another; 
confident opinion of any event; credit; something committed 
to a person’s c harge ; deposite. 

ToTRl.ST, r. a. to place confidence in; to beliece; to 
let a person have a commodity without picscnt money; 
to commit to a person’s care. Nciitcrly, to lie confident 
of something future; to rely upon; to expert, followed by 
to. 

TRUST!#/, s. one to whom any thing is made over or be¬ 
queathed for the use and benefit of another; a guardian. 
TRUSTINESS, s. faithfulness; fidelity; honesty. 
TRUSTY, a. fit to bo relied on, or confided in ; honest; 
faithful; true. Stout; strong; not likely to fail. 

TRUTH, s. [treowthe, Sax.] a term used in opposition to 
falsehood, and applied to the propositions which answer, or 
accord, to the nature or reality of the thing, whereof something 
is affirmed or denied. Moral truth, consists in speaking 
things according to the persuasion of our minds. Metaphy¬ 
sical, or transcendental truth, is nothing but the real existence 
of things conformable to the ideas which we have annexed to 
their names. Exactness; conformity to rule; honesty; 
virtue; reality; fidelity; constancy. 

TRUT1 NATION, s. [from trutina, Lat.] the act of weigh¬ 
ing; examination by the scale. 

To TRY, !». a. [trier, Fr.] to examine or make an experi¬ 
ment of; to experience; to essay; to examine as a judge; 
to bring before a court of justice; to bring to a decision, fol¬ 
lowed by out; to bring to the test; to attempt. To purify; 
to refine. Neutt-rly, to endeavour. 

TRY'AL, s. !See Tiual. 

TUB, s. [tubbe or tobbe, Belg.] a large open vessel of wood. 
In Commerce, it is an indeterminate quantity of measure; thus, 
a tub of tea contains about tiOlbs. and a tub of camphor from 
56 to 80 pounds. 
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TUBE, s. [tube, Fr. tubus, Lat.] a pipe, conduit, or cnnal; 
a syphon; a cylinder, hollow within side, either of lead, iron, 
wood, glass, or other matter, lor the air, or some other fluid, 
to have a h'ee passage or conveyance through. It is some¬ 
times used for a telescope, or, more properly, for that part 
thereof into which the lenses are fitted, and by which they are 
directed and used. 

TUBERCLE, g. [tubercnle, Fr. tuberculum, Lat.] a small 
swelling or excrescence on the body; a pimple. In Botany, 
a kind of a round turgid root, in form of a knob or turnip. 
The plants which produce such roots are hence denominated 
tuberose or tuberous plants. 

TU'BEROOT, s. the eolchicum of Linnmus. The English 
species is the meadow saffron. 

TUBEROUS, a. [tubrreuse, Fr. from tuber, Lat.] full of 
knots, bunches, or branches. 

'IUBERO'SITY, s. [tuberosite, Fr.] knottiness; a protu¬ 
berance of some parts of the body. 

TUBULATED, TU'BUl.OUS, a. fistular; longitudinally 
hollow. 

TU'BULAR, a. [from tubus, I.at.] long and hollow; re¬ 
sembling a pipe. 

TU'BULK, s. [tubules, Lat.] a small pipe, or fistular body. 

TUCK, s. [tucca, a knife, Brit.] a long narrow sword; a 
a kind of net with a narrow mesh. A kind of fold. 

To TUCK, v. n. \tucken, to press, Teut.] used with up, to 
crush together, or hinder from spreading; to turn and fasten 
clothes up, to make them shorter. Used with in, to force the 
bed-clothes between the bed and bedstead, to keep out the air. 

TU'CKEK, s. a border of linen or lace on the bosom of a 
woman’s garment. A fuller of cloth. 

TU'D DIXGTOX, or Todd my ton, in Bedfordshire, 39 
miles N. N. W. of l-ond. Market, Thursday. Population 1920. 

TUESDAY, s. [tnesdwij. Sax.] the third day of the week. 
It has its name from Tuiseo, an idol of the Saxons, worshipped 
on tliis day; supposed to be the Mars of the. Romans. 

TUFT, s. [tujf'e, Fr.]. a bunch of feathers; the crest of a 
bird ; a thicket, or the bushy part of trees ; a lock of hair. 

TUFTATFETY, s. a villous kind of silk. 

TUTTED, a. growing in tufts or clusters. 

To TUG, v. a. [hi/nit, or teoyan, Sax.] to pull, with conti¬ 
nued violence or strength; to draw; to pluck. Neulerly, to 
pull hard; to labour; to struggle. 

TUG, s. the act of pulling with the utmost effort. 

TUGGER, s. one that, tugs or pulls hanl. 

TUITION, s. [tuitio, Lat.J the care of a guardian or tutor; 
superintendent care. 

TU'LIP, s. [tulipe, Fr. tulipa, Lat.] a beautiful well-known 
flower of various colours. 

ToTU'MBLE, v.n. [tommclen, Belg. tombotnre, Itab] to 
fall suddenly on the ground ; to fall down ; to fall in great 
tpinntities tumultuously ; to plav tricks bv putting the body in¬ 
to different postures ; to roll about. Actively, to turn over; 
to throw about by way of examination; to throw down by 
chance or violence. To throw down. 

TU MBLE, s. a fall. 

TU'MBLER, s. one who puts bis body into different pos¬ 
tures, and performs feats of activity. A species of pigeon. A 
large drinking glass. A sort of dog. 

TU'MBREL, s. [tombrrrnu, Fr.] a dungcart; a ducking- 
stool, or cucking-stool, or tytnborella. 

TUMEFA CTION, s. [tunic faction, Fr.] a swelling. 

To TU'MEFY, i>. a. [tumijicr, Fr. tumefueio, Lat.J to swell; 
to make to swell. 

TIJ'MID, a. [tvmidus, I.at.] swollen, or swelling; puffed 
up; protuberant. Affectedly lofty, applied to style. 

TU'MOUK, v. [Lut.] a disease in which the parts lose their 


natural state by a great increase of their si/e; a swelling or 
swell. Figuratively, affected pomp or greatness. 

'1 U'MOUROUS, n. swelling, protuberant; vainly pomp¬ 
ous ; falsely magnificent. 

TUMULA'TlON, s. [tumulatio, Lat.] the act of entombing, 
burying; or interring. 

TUMULO'SE, a. [tnmulosus, Lat.] full of bills. 

TUMUI.O'SITY, s. [from tumulosus, Lat.J hiliincss. 

TU MULT, s. [tvmulle, Fr. tumultus, Lat.J a turbulent and 
clamorous concourse of people ; a riot; a rabble; a confused 
burry; uproar; hustle; irregular violence. 

TUMULTUOUS, a. [tumnltuenx, Fr.] gathering in a con¬ 
fused and noisy manner; turbulent; disorderly; riotous; sedi¬ 
tious ; irregularly and confusedly agitated. 

TUMULTUOUSLY, ad. by act of the multitude; with con¬ 
fusion and violence. 

TUMULUS, s. See Bar now. 

TUN, s. [titnne, Sax. tonne, Belg. and Fr.] a large vessel 
or cask of an oblong form, and biggest in the middle. A vessel 
for liquid measure, containing 2. r >2 gallons, or two hogsheads. 
A weight of 200011). or rather 20 ewt. A cubic space in a ship, 
supposed to contain a tun. Also, 40 solid feet of round timber, 
and 53 of square. In the three last senses, it is usually spelt Ton . 

To TUN, v. a. to put. into casks ; to barrel. 

TUNABLE, «. capable of being put in tune, or made har¬ 
monious. Musical. 

7 V'NBRIDGE, a well-built town in Kent, noted for its mi¬ 
neral springs, which are five miles S. E. of the town, but in tlm 
same parish. The limn of drinking the waters is in June, July, 
ami August. The town is seated on the Medway, 30 miles 
S. E. by S. of London. Market, Friday. 1’opulatiou 10,380. 

TU'N DISH, s. a tunnel. 

TUNE, s. [toon, Belg. ton, Swed. tuono, Ital. tonus, Lat.] 
in Music, that property of sounds whereby tin y roinc under 
the relation of acute and grave, to each other. Sound ; har¬ 
mony ; concert of parts; note. To be in tune, is to be in a 
state proper for use, exercise, or any particular purpose. 

To TUNE, v. a. to put in a state wheuin concords may he 
sounded; to sing harmoniously. In low language, to beat. 
Neulerly, to form one sound to another; to utter with the 
voice inarticulate harmony. 

TUNEFUL, a. musical; harmonious. 

TUNELESS, it . uuharimmious ; unmusical. 

TU'NHOOF, s. a plant, called also ground-ivy; alclioof. 

TU'NIC, S. [tnnii/ue, Fr. tunica, Lat.] a kind ol waistcoat, 
or under garment, worn by the Romans. Also, a vest, a set 
of sleeveless eoat. 

TU'NIC, s. [tunicula, I.at.) a thin membranous coat nr skin 
covering anv part of the body; a little coat; integmm lit. 

TIT SIS, a country of Aliica. having the .Mediterranean Sea 
and Tripoli on the N. E. several Arab tribes on '.he E. ami 
Algiers and F.sab on the \V. It is about 300 miles long, and 
250 broad, and is governed by a Turkish hey. The religion 
is Mahominelan. Tunis, the capital, is in lat. 3(4. 45. N. 
Ion. 10. li. li. It contains about 100,000 inhabitants, of 
whom a third are Jews, and about 1300 resident. Christians. 

TU'NNAGK, s. the contents of a vessel measured by the 
tun; a ta\ laid on a tun burden of merchandise. 

TUNNEL, s. the passage for smoke in a chimney; a pipe 
with a conical or globular head, with which liquor is poured 
into a cask, &c. A i t. resembling a funnel to eateli birds. 
An borizout.il cut through a hill, for a road or canal. 

TU'NNY, s. [ tonnen, Ital. thynnus, Lat.] a sea-fish. 

TUP, s. a ram ; a provincialism. 

To TUP, v. n. to butt lik<> a rani. Actively, to copulate. 

TURBAN, TU'RBAND, or TU'RBANT, s. [Turk.] the 
cover of linen, &c. worn on the head by the Turks. 
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TU'RBANED, a. wearing a turban. 

TU'RBARY, s. in Law, ground where turf is digged. 
Common of turbary, a right of digging turf on the lord’s waste. 
TU RBID, a. [turbidus, Lat.] thick or muddy. 
TU'UBIDNESS, s. muddiness; thickness. 

TU'RBINATED, a. [turbinatus, Lat.] twisted, spiral. In 
Botany, of a conical figure. 

TU'RBITH MI NERAL, s. among Chemists, a yellow pre¬ 
cipitate of mercury. 

TO'RBOT, s. [turbot, Fr. and Belg.] a delicious sea-fish. 
TU'RBUl.ENCE, or TU'RBUl.ENCY, s. [turbulence, Fr. 
turbulentia, Lat.] a tumult or confusion; the quality ot not 
being easily governed. Disorder of passions. 

TU RBULENT, a. [turbulent, Fr. turbulentus, Lat.] bois¬ 
terous ; tumultuous ; not to be governed. 

TU'RBUI.KNTLY, ad. tumultuously; violently. 

TURF, s. [turf, Sax. turf, Belg. and Sued.] the green sur¬ 
face of the ground; a clod covered with grass. A blackish 
sulphureous earth, used as fuel. A gentleman of the turj, one 
who is fond of racing or coursing. 

TU'RFINESS, s. the state of abounding in turf. 

TU'RFY, (i. full of turf; covered with tin f; built of turf. 
TU'RGENT, a. [turgens, Lat.] swelling; protuberant; tu¬ 
mid. Pompous in respect, of style. 

TURGE SCENCE, TURGE'SC-ENCY, *. the act of swell¬ 
ing, or the state of being swollen. Vain pomp. 

TU'GIl), TU'RGENT, a. [luryidus, turgens, Lat.] swelling; 
bloated. Vainly pompous. 

TURIN, an ancient nourishing city, the capital of Pied¬ 
mont, and the residence of the king of Sardinia. It is a 'cry 
handsome place, but the air is unhealthy in the autumn and 
in winter, on account of the thick logs. The houses are band- 
some., and of the same height. Turin was formerly fortified, 
axvdrs dvatm'mgW seated at the toot of a mountain, tvl miles 
■N.W. Gram*, W R. \N. of MuMVtd IMrtLW .of Rome. 
Lat. 45. 4. 'S. low. 1. 4fi.L. Population WhjM. 

TU’RKEY, *. a well-known fowl. 

TURKEY, a very large empire, extending over part ot 
Europe, Asia, tmd Africa. Same ;Mrm it is '2000 nnl.s in 
Jength from /:. to IK anti / ?oO from V. to S. Turkey m 
/wmy/c /s {//r/f/re//>r //ir /nountains of Cnsiagnns into .V innl 
■ Si 7/w. 1. port comprehends Wallaclua, port ot Mo/dana. 
and Croatia, Bosnia, part of Dalmatia, Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Romania, or Ramelia. The S. part did contain ancient 

1* recce, comprising; the provinces of Albania, Epirus, Al ice- 
f/onia, Janna, lavatlia, the Alurea, and the islands of the 
Archipelago, blit the three last now constitute the kingdom of 
Greece. Turkov in Asia comprehends Natalia, Diarbcck, 
Kurdistan, the counties of Irak, Room, Kuril mania and 
Syria, with Arabia and Armenia. In Africa, the Turks pos¬ 
sess Egypt, part of Nubia and Barca. Constantinople is the 
capital of ail Turkey. The Grand Seignor is despotic, but 
the Turkish empire is falling to ruin. The sultan Mahomed 
lias destroyed the Janizaries, and introduced European dis¬ 
cipline ; lie als > encourages printing, and the arts of civi¬ 
lization. He has been compelled to make great concessions 
to Russia and the Pacha of Egypt. Population 22 millions. 

They belive in one God, anti that his prophet is Mohammed 
TU'RKOIS, s. [turquoise, Fr.] a blue stone formerly num¬ 
bered among the meaner precious stones, but now discovered 
to be a bone impregnated wit:. 1 jupreous particles. 

TU'RMERIC, #. an Indian root which makes a yellow dye. 
TURMO'lL, s. trouble; harassing uneasiness; affliction; 
tumult; disturbance ; molestation ; toil. 

To TURMO IL, v. a. to harass with tumult or commotion; 
to keep unquiet; to weary with toil. 

To TURN, v. a. [<«rnan, Sax. torno, Lat.] to put into a 


circular motion, or move round ; to change sides, or put that 
uppermost which was undermost; to change place, posture, 
fortune, or party; to bring the inside outwards; to form, OI 
transform; to translate; to change with respect to atleetiou, 
inclination, or regard. To turn the stomach, to cause nim- 
seotisness. To make giddy, followed by head. To direct to or 
from any point or purpose. To apply, or have recourse to, 
followed by to. To turn one's back, is to fly ; to disregard. 
Followed by upon, to reverse or alter. Used with about, to 
revolve or consider. To turn away, to dismiss or discard ; to 
avert. To turn buck, to return to the person who gave, sent, 
or sold ; to double the contrary way. Used with of, to dis¬ 
miss ; to resign; to deflect. To be turuid of, to advance to 
an age beyond ; to exceed. Used with ocer, to transfer ; to 
throw off a ladder; to examine one leaf of a book alter an¬ 
other; to refer. Neuterly, to move round; to change the pos¬ 
ture quickly, so as to face, used with upon. To lie changed 
or altered. * To grow sour, applied to liquors. To grow giddy. 
Used with away, to deviate from a proper course; to recoil. 
Used with off, to divert one’s course. 

TURN, s. the act of turning; gyration; the act of coming 
back to the same place ; meander; a winding path; a walk 
to and fro ; change, vicissitude, or alteration ; oeeasion - an 
act of kindness or malice; time at which any thing is to )c 
done, or wherein persons punctually succeed each other; eon 
lenience; form, east, shape, or manner; bent; inclination; 
the manner in which the words of a sentence are expressed. 
lSy turns, alternately, or one alter another. 

TU RNCOAT, x. one who forsakes his party or principles 
for those which are opposite ; a renegade, or apostate. 

TU RNER, .». [tonrnnir, Fr.] one who turns vessels, or 
utensils, in wood or metal; one who sells turnery wares. 

TU RNING, s. a winding; a deviation to the right or left 
from a main road or street; flexure; meander. 

TU RNIP, s. a white esculent root. 

TV RNRV.Y, s. the door keeper of a gaol. 

TV RNVIKE s. a gate set up across a road, and kept hv an 
officer, for the purpo-c of taking toll of travellers, waggoners, 

coaelu s, iVe. for niendiug the loads. 

TV It W/7I.K, a kind of turnpike in a foot-p.itn. 

TU RPESTISE, .*•• [tnr/u n/inti. Itul.] a Wins].an at resin, 
fhming cither naturally, or by incision, from sacral unctuous 
trees, as the larch, pine, juniper, Ac. 

TURPITUDE, s. [ turpitude , Fr. turpitude, Lat.J essential 
deformity of thoughts, words, or actions ; inherent lileness, 
baseness; tilthiness; immorality ; vice. 

TU'R QUO IS E, s. f Fr.J See Tr n KorsF.. 

TU'Rll EL, s. a tool used by coopers. 

TU RRET, s. [/arris, Lat.] a small eminence raised above 
the body of a building ; a little ton er. 

TU'RRETED, n. formed like a tower; rising like a tower. 
TU'RTLE, s. [ turtle, Sax.] a sea-tortoise, well known for 
its delicious food. A dove, famed for its kind disposition and 
chastity, called likewise turtledove. 

TU'SCAN O'RDF.R, s. the primitive order in Grecian Ar¬ 
chitecture, so called because invented or adopted by the Tus¬ 
cans. It is the simplest and most massive of the five orders. 

TUSCANY, a grand duchy of Italy, situated between the 
Mediterranean, the Pope’s territories, the Modenese, and the 
state of Lucca. It is about 120 miles in length, and 80 in 
breadth, exclusive of some parts distributed in the territories 
of Modena, Lucca, and Genoa. It is watered by several rivers, 
of which the Arno is the chief. Many parts of it are fruitful 
in corn and wine, and produce plenty of citrons, oranges, 
lemons, pomegranates, olives, and other fruits. Florence, the 
capital, is 4.0 miles S. of Bologna, and 125 N. N. W. of Rome; 

Ion. 11. 3. E. lat. 43. 40. N. 
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TUSH1 interj. a word used to express contempt. 

TUSK, s. [tosken, old Frisick] the fang or long tooth of a 
bo<ir &c« 

TUSKED, or TU'SKY, a. furnished with tusks. 

TU'SSUCK, s. [diminutive of tuz] a tuft of grass or twigs. 

To TU'STLE, v. a. to bustle or strive; to tumble or ruffle. 

TUT, interj. a word used to command silence, and express 
contempt; generally reduplicated: Tut! tut! 

TU'TBUHY, a town in Staffordshire, with a market on 
Tuesday, 20 miles E. of Stafford. Population 15/53. 

TUTELAGE, s. [tutela, Lat.] protection; guardianship; 
the time during which an infant is under guardians. 

TUTELAR, or TUTELARY, a. [tutelaris, Lat.] having 
the guardianship, or particular defence and protection, of 
any person or thing; protecting; defensive. 

TU'TENAG, or TUTANAG, s. a name given in India 
to the semi-metal zinc; also a white metallic compound 
brought from China, which is the best imitation of silver 
yet discovered. 

TUTOR, s. [tulcur, Fr. tutor, Lat.] one who has the care 
of another’s learning; a preceptor; a teacher. 

To TUTOR, v. «. to instruct; to teach. 

TUTORAGE, s. the authority or government of a tutor. 

TUTORESS, s. a female instructor; a governess. 

TUTSAN, s. the hyperieum of Linmvus. This is the 
only British genus that is to he found in the 18th class 
of Liamrus’s arrangement of plants. There are many spe¬ 
cies. 

TIJ'TTY, s. [tiithie, Fr.] a recrement of mixed metals, in 
which lapis calaminaris, or zinc in its metalline form, is an 
ingredient. 

TU'XFORJ), a town of Nottinghamshire, with a market 
on Monday, 13 miles N. N. W. of Newark, and 137 N. by 
W. of Loudon. Popu ation 1113. 

TWAIN, ft. [tweycu, Sax.] two. 

To TWANG, v. n. to sound with a quick sharp noise. 
Actively, to make to sound sharply. 

TWANG, s. a disagreeable sound ; an affected modulation 
of the voice; a sharp quick sound. 

To TWANK, v. 71 . [properiy tunny] to make to sound. 

'TWAS, contracted from It was. 

To TWA'TTI.K, v. a. [schwatzen, Tout.] to prate. 

TWA'Y BLADE, s. in Botany, the ophrys of Linnaeus. There 
aTe several species. 

To TWEAG, or TWEAK, v. a. [fwiccan, to twitch, Sax.] 
to pinch or squeeze between the fingers. 

TWEAGUE, or TWEAK, s. [twcocjan, to hesitate, Sax.] 
perplexity; ludicrous distress. 

TWEED, a river of Scotland, rising in the S. part of 
Peeblesshire, which it divides into two equal parts, and for 
many miles forming the boundary between England and 
Scotland; it falls inio the German Ocean at Berwick. 

TWEE'DDALE, a shire in Scotland, called also the 
county of Peebles ; bounded on the N. by Lothian: on the E. 
by Mers and Tiviotdalc; on the S. byAnnandale; and on 
the W. by Clydesdale. See Pekhi.ks. 

To TWEE'DLE, v.n. to handle lightly. 

TWEE'ZERS, s. [etui, Fr.] nippers or small pincers, used 
in pulling off superfluous hairs. 

TWELFTH, a. [twelfta, Sax.] the second after the tenth; 
the ordinal of twelve. 

TWE'LFTII-DAY, s. the festival of Epiphany, or mani¬ 
festation of Christ to the Gentiles, so called its being the 
twelfth day, exclusive, from the Nativity, or Christmas day. 

TWELVE, a. [tuwolf, Sax.] two and ten; twice six. 

TWE'LVEMONTII, s. [twcolf-?nonth, Sax.] the space of a 
year, according to the calendar months. 
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TWENTIETH, a. [twentcoyotha, Sax.] next to the nine¬ 
teenth ; the ordinal of twenty. 

TWENTY, a. [twentiy, Sax.] twice ten. 

TWl'BILL, s. [twy for two, and bill] an iron tool used by 
pavers ; formerly, a mattock. A kind of halberd. 

TWICE, ad. [fieces, Belg.J two times; doubly. 

TWIG, s. [tidy, or twiyyu. Sax. twyy. Brig.] a small 
shoot of a branch; a switch tough and long. 

TWI'LIGHT, s. [twalicht, Belg.] is that light, whether 
in the morniug before sun-rise, or in the evening after sun¬ 
set, supposed to begin and end when the least stars that can 
be seen by the naked eye cease or begin to appear. An 
obscure light; an uncertain view. Adjectively, seen or done 
by twilight; not clearly or brightly illuminated. 

TW IN, s. [twinn, Sax.] a child born at the same time and 
birth with another. In the plural, a zodiacal sign, also called 
Gnu’ll!, and marked thus It. 

To TWINE, v.n. \ twin an, Sax. twy mu, Belg.] to wind 
thread round any substance; to encircle; to twist, so as 
to unite or form into one body. Neuterly, to wind, or 
form windings; to convolve; to unite by interposition of 
parts. 

TWINE, .s. a twisted thread; a twist; an embrace form'd 
by twisting round any part; small cord, or string. 

To TWINGE, v. a. \zwiiiycn, Teut. twinge, Dan.] to tor¬ 
ment with a sudden anti short pain; to pinch; to tweak. 

TWINGE, s. a short, sudden, sharp pain; a pinch; a 
tweak. 

TWI’NGEWORT, s. a genus of plants called by I.iumeus 
carlina. The wild carline thistle is the British species. 

To TWT'NKLE, v. n. [twinclimi, Sax.] to spaikle, or shine 
with intermitted light; to flash irregularly. To open and 
shut the eye alternately. 

TWI'NKLE, or TWTNKL1NG, s. a sparkling intermitting 
light. A motion of the eye. A shoit space. 

To TWIRL, v. a. [from whirl] to turn or force round. 
Neuterly, to revolve with a quick motion. 

TWIRL, s. circular motion. Twist; convolution. 

To TWIST, v.n. [Iwisten, Belg.] to form by turning round; 
to form by complication; to wind; to wreathe or encircle by 
something; to contoit, to writhe; to weave or form bv turning 
round, so that the parts shall unite together; to insinuate; 
to unite by intertexlure of parts. Neuterly, to be contorted; 
to he convolved. 

TWIST, s. the act. of turning round several things so as to 
unite, them; any thing made by winding two tilings together; 
a writhe; contortion. A kind of small cord. 

TWI'STER, s. one. who twists; a ropemaker; the instru¬ 
ment of twisting. 

To TWIT, v.a. [rdwitnu. Sax.] to reproach or mention o 
a person by way of sneer; to flout; to hit in the teeth. 

To TWITCH, v. a. [twieciun, Sax.] to pull or pluck with 
a quick motion; to snatch. 

TWITCH, s. a quick or sudden pull; a sudden vellication, 
a painful contraction of the fibres. 

TWITCH GRASS, s. a plant. 

To TWITTER, v. n. to make a sharp, intermitting, and 
tremulous noise; to he atlected with a strong or suddiu 
inclination, followed by Inward; to be agitated by suspense; 
to burst into a simpering laugh. 

TWITTER, s. any motion or disorder of passion, as violent 
laughing, or fretting. 

TWI TTLETWATTLE, s. tattle; gabble. A low word. 

TWO, a. [hni. Sax.] a number composed of one added to 
one. This word is often used m composition. 

TWO FOLD, a. double the mimbir, or twice the quantity 
two of the same kind. Adverbially, doubly. 
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1 WO HANDED, a. large; bulky; enormous for magni¬ 
tude. That uses two hands. 

To TYE, c.tt. See Tie. 

T\E, s. a knot; a bond or obligation. See Tie. 

TY'UEK, s. See Tig eh. 

TYKE, s. a dog, or one as contemptible as a dog. 

TY'MBAL, s. [Fr.] a kind of kettle-drum. 

TYAIBORE'LLA, s. a ducking-stool, or cucking-stool. 

TY'M PAN, s. [tympanum, Lat.] a tymlial or drum. Among 
Anatomists, the drum of the ear, a thin, dry, transparent, 
nervous membrane, of the most exquisite sense, and tin; 
instrument of hearing. In Printing, a frame belonging to 
the press, covered with parchment, on which the sheet is laid 
to be printed. In Architecture, the panel of a pilaster or 
door. 

TYMPANITES, *. [rv/nrnWrr/c, Gr.] that particular sort of 
dropsy that swells the belly up like a drum. 

TY'MPANUM, s. [Lat.] a drum. In Anatomy, a part of 
the ear; the tympan. Among Mechanics, a sort of wheel 
placed on an axis, on the top of which are levers, for the more 
easy turning the axis about to raise a weight. 

TY'AIPAN’Y, s. [from tympanum, Lat ] in Medicine, a 
flatulent tumour or swelling of’ the belly, very hard, equable, 
and permanent, whereby the skiu is stretched very tight. 

TYNE, a river of Northumberland, formed by the union 
of two branches near Hexham. It flows by Newcastle, and 
enters the German ocean at Tinmoiilh. Also, a liver of 
Scotland, which rises on the borders of Edinburghshire, flows 
by Haddington, and enters the German ocean to the west of 
Dunbar. 

TYNEMOUTH, See Tinmoutii. 

TY'NY, a. [written likewise tiny] small, diminutive. 

TYPE,*, [type, Fr. lupus, Lat.] a copy, model, image, or 
resemblance. Among divines, it is a symbol, sign, or figure 
of something to come. Among Printers, a printing letter. 

TY'PHODES, ty-fodes, s. [ru</«iojc, Gr.] a continual burn¬ 
ing fever, proceeding from an inflammation of the bowels. 

TYPIIOjMA'NIA, s. [ra^ofiana (Ir.J a delirium, or frenzy, 
with a lethargy. 

TY'PHON, x. [reelin', Gr.] a hurricane; a violent whirlwind; 
a fiery meteor. In Mythology, the brother and murderer of 
Osiris ; also the sea; the general deluge. 

TY PIC, or TY'PICAL, a. [ typitjne, Fr. typievs, Lat. 
rmrisuc, Gr.] representing by some symbol, or hieroglyphic. 

TY'PICAI.LY, ad. in a typical manner; figuratively. 

To TY'PIFY, r. a. to express by some symbol, action, or 
hieroglyphic, to foreshew by emblems or figures. 

T Y PO'G RAPH HR, ti-pog-gra-fer, s. [from ruiroc, and yp d<j>ai, 
Gr.] a printer; properly a compositor. 

T\ POGRA'PHICAL, o. [riiiroc, and y patyiebc, Gr.] belong¬ 
ing to typography, or printing; emblematical; figurative. 

TYPOGRAPHY, s. the art of printing. 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRA'NNICAL, a. [tyranniipie , Fr. 
tyranniens, Lat. rvpavi-iKoc, Gr.] cruel; oppressive; impe¬ 
rious; acting like a tyrant; despotic. 

TYRANNICALLY, ad. in die manner of a tyrant. 

TYRA'NNICIDF., s. [from tyrannus and cicdo, l.at.] the 
act of killing a tyrant; one who kills a tyrant. 

To TY'RANNLSE, v. n. [lyrannisvr, Fr. rKpaew'i’w, Gr.] to 
govern or act in an imperious manner, like a tyrant. 

TY'RANNOUS, a. tyrannical; despotic; arbitrary. 

TY RANNY, *. [tyrannis, Lat. rvyaw if, Gr.] the acting 
without regard to the jaws, rights, or properties of the people; 
outrageous cruelty and oppression; rigorous command ; seve¬ 
rity ; inclemency. Absolute monarchy. 

TY'RANT, s. \tyrun, Fr. tyrannus, Lat. rwpui'roc, Gr.] 
among the Ancients, denoted simply a sovereign ruler, not 


crowned. But the ill use made of it by several of that r.rta- 
ractcr, altered the import of the* word, and tyrant now carries 
tile idea of an unjust and cruel prince. 

TYRIA'NIS, s. the leprosy. 

TY’ltO, s. | tiro, l.at.] a novice; one in his rudiments; a 
young scholar; a lout tier. 

TYROL. See Tinoi,. 

TYRONE, a county of Ulster, in Ireland, having London- 
den v on the X. Armagh and Lough Neagh on the K. Ferma¬ 
nagh on the S. and Donegal on the \V. It is 4(i miles long, 
and .’17 broad, and is divided into lib polishes, contains 4 
boroughs, and o0*2,f)4.'l inhabitants, and sends two members 
to parliament. It is a rough country, hut tolerably fertile. 
The chief rivers are the Blackwater, Mourue, and Foyle. The 
assizes are held at Omagh, hut the principal town is Dun- 
ganuon. 

U & V. 

Is the twentieth letter of the English alphabet. The 
sound is short in burst, curst, run, sun, cub. In sonic 
words, it is rather acute than long; as in brute, Jlntc, acute, 
Ac. It is generally long in polysyllables; as in union, 
usage, secure, curious, Ac. but in some words it is obscure; 
as in nature, venture. 

V, the consonant, lias its sound uniform, and is never 
acute. It is placed before all the. vowels ; as in vary, vena/, 
voice, vow, vulture. Though the letters u and v had always 
two sounds, they had only the form of i> till the beginning of 
the fourth century, when the other form was introduced, it 
being inconvenient to express two sounds by the same letter. 
The letters f and v seem to have a similar sound, but are 
widely different, as may be observed in the words knife, and 
knives, life and lires, belief and believe, Ac. In numerals, 
V stands for live, and with a dasli thus V, for 5000. 

VA'CANCY, s. an empty space; vacuity; a chasm; times 
of listlessness, or emptiness of thought. Leisure, or relax¬ 
ation, from vacance, Fr. State of a post or employment 
when it is uiisupplicd. 

VACANT, a. [vacant, Fr. vacant, I.at.] empty; having 
nothing in it; free from crowds, obstacles, or incumbrance; 
having no possessor or incumbent; being at leisure, or dis¬ 
engaged; void of thought; thoughtless. 

To VACATE, v.n. [wieo, Lat.] to make void or vacant; 
to defeat; to annul; to put an end to. 

VACATED, a. made void or vacant; defeated; annulled. 

VACATION, s. [vacation, Fr. vocalio, Lat.] in Common 
Law, all that time which passes between term and term. 
Among Civilians, the time from the death of the last in¬ 
cumbent till the benefice is supplied by another. Leisure 
or freedom from business, trouble, or perplexity. 

VA'CCARY, s. [from vaccu, Lat.J a cow-house; a cow- 
pasture. 

VA'CCINE INOCULATION, a modern discovery in Medi¬ 
cine, whereby the matter of a pustular eruption on the udder 
and teats of a cow, is found to produce a regular disease in 
the human frame, which renders it unsusceptible of the small¬ 
pox. It was long known to those employed in dairies, but 
was first brought into public notice by Doctor Jenner, of 
Berkeley, Gloucestershire, in 1798. The following compa¬ 
rative view of the natural small-pox, the inoculated small-pox, 
and the inoculated cow-pox, has been published by the Royal 

Jonuerian Institution, in London. -Natural Small-Pox, 

a contagious disease; for the most part violent, loathsome, 
and dangerous; of which it is computed that one in twelve 
of the human race perishes. In London 3000 annually; >u 
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the United Kingdom 40,000 ! —Inoculated Smai.i.-Pox, 
also contagious; for the most part mild, but sometimes vio¬ 
lent and loathsome; of which one in ROC) is said to die. In 
London, about one in 100. The inoculation of the small¬ 
pox having been but partially adopted, has been the means 
of spreading the infection, and thus increased the general 
mortality.— Inoculated Cow-Pox, not contagious; and, 
when properly conducted, uniformly mild, inoffensive, sel¬ 
dom painful, never fatal, and an infallible preventive of 
the small-pox; besides which, there is no medicine required, 
no consequent deformity or disfiguration, and no supervenient 
disease. The accuracy of this report is much controverted, 
for in some eases the vaccine matter has left diseases more 
loathsome than that which it professes to supersede. 

VACl'LLANCY, or VACILLATION, s. [from vacillo, Lat.] 
a state of wavering; tluctuution; inconstancy. 

To VACILLATE, v.n. [vacillo, Lat.] to reel; to shake; 
to totter; to stagger. 

VACU'ITY, s. [vacuile, Fr. vacnifas, Lat.] the stale of 
being unoccupied by body; space void of body; want of 
substance; inanity; emptiness. 

VACUOUS, a. [vacuus, Lat.] empty; void’; unfilled. 

VA'OUUM, s. [Lat.] space not occupied by matter. 

VA'GABOND, «. [vagabond, Fr.] wandering about, or 
having no settled habitation; vagrant; erratic; strolling. 

VAGABOND, s. [vagabond, Fr.] a person that wanders 
about, and has no settled habitation; a vagrant. 

VAGA RY, s. [from vagus, Lat.] a wild freak or frolic; 
caprice. 

VAGINOPE'NNOUS, a. [from vagina and jnnna, Lat.] 
sheath-winged ; having the wings covered with haul eases. 

YA'GRANCY, s. a state of wandering; unsi lib d course 
of life; the condition or action of a vagrant. 

VA'GKANT, a. [vagmit, Fr.] wandering; vagabond; 
having no fixed place of residence; erratic; strolling. 

VA'GKANT, s. one that has no settled place of abode; 
a stroller; a sturdy beggar; one that moves from place to 
place, without any visible way of living; a vagabond. 

VAGUE, a. [vague, 1'T. vagus, Lat.] wandering: vagrant; 
having no settled place ; unlived; unsettled; indefinite. 

VAIL, s. [ voile, Fr. this word is at present written veil, 
from velum, Lat. and the verb in the same manner, from 
veto, Lat. vet ns the old manner of writing it shews it might 
have been borrowed originally from the French, it. may still 
be continued] a curtain or cover thrown over any thing to 
conceal it; a part of female dress by which the face is covered. 
Used in the plural, to signify profits that accrue to officers and 
servants, exclusive of salary or wages. 

To VAIL, v. a. [voder, Fr.] to cover. To lower, let fall, 
or pull off, by way of compliment. Ncnterly, to shew respect 
by yidding or submitting. To fall; to let sink for fear, &e. 
See Veil. 

VAIN, a. [Fr. vanns, Lat.] without effect; having no sub¬ 
stance or reality; proud of little things; ostentatious; idle 
or worthless ; false. In vain, to no purpose or end; without 
effect. When used in composition, it implies ostentatious. 

VAINGLO'lilOUS, «. boasting without performances; 
proud in disproportion to desert. 

VAINGLO RY, s. [vana ghfbia, Lat.] pride above merit; 
empty pride; pride in little things. 

VAl'NLY, ad, uselessly ; proudly; airogantly. 

VAt'NNF.SS, s. emptiness; pride; falsehood. 

VA'LANCE, s. [according to Skinner, from Valencia, 
whence they were brought] the fringes of drapery hanging 
found the tester and head of a lied. 

VALE, s. {rn/, Fr. vallis, Lat.] a low ground lying between 
two hills. Syxqn. A wide open space between hills is 


called a vale; it of small extent, it is a valley; and when 
contracted to a mere chasm, it is a i/hn. 

VALEDICTION, s. [Imm valuta <>, Lat.] the speech made 
at parting ; a bidding farewel. 

VAL /.'A'( !E’SSES, a city of Ilainault, in France, in the 
department of the north, containing about 21.not) inhabitants. 
It is situated on the liver Scheldt, which divides ii into two 
parts: 17 miles N. E. of Caiuhrny, and 1M»J \. E. by N. 
of Paris. Lat. .50. ‘21. N. Ion. 0. :!2. E. 

VA'LENTINE, s. a sweetheart, chosen on St. Valentine’s 
day. An amatory letter sent on that day. 

VALENTI'NIANS, s. a hr, inch of the. Gnostics, so called 
from Valentinus, their founder, in the 11th century. 

VALE'RIAN, s. [valerian, Fr.j a genus of plants placed by 
Litmwuis in the. first section of his third class. The marsh, 
wild, and lettuce valerian, are the British species. The Greek 
valerian is the common jacoh’s-ladder. 

VA'LET, s. [Fr.] a waiting servant. Valet, dr. ehambrr, one 
who waits on a nobleman or gentleman in bis bedchamber, 
and dresses and undresses him. See Vaui.i'.t. 

VALETUDINA'KIAN, s. a venklv, sickly person. 
VALETUDINARIAN, VALETUDINARY, [vakludi- 

narius, Lat.] sickly; weakly; inlirm in health. 

VALETUDINARY, s. an infirmary, or hospital for siek. 

VA'LIAXT, a. [vaillant, Fr.] brave; stout; courageous. 

VALIANTLY, ad. bravely, courageously; intrepidly. . 

VA'I.IANTNKSS, s. bravery; courage; intrepidity. 

VALID, a. [valide, Fr. vahdus, Lat.] strong, powerful, 
efficacious, prevalent, applied to things. Conclusive ; weighty, 
having force, prevalent, applied to argument. 

VALI'DITY, s. [r aliditr, Fr.] force; power; certainty. 

VALLA'NCY, s. a large wig that shades the face. 

VA LLEY, s. [rallce, Fr. vallis, Lat.] low ground lying be¬ 
tween hills. See Vale. 

VALOROUS, a. brave; valiant; courageous; stout. 

VA'LOKOUSLY, ad. in a valorous manner. 

VA’LOROUSNESS, s. bravery; courage; intivpiditv. 

VA'l.OUR, s. [rci/or, I.at. rah nr, Fr. ] courage; bravery; 
strength; prowess; puissance.; stoutness; intrepidity. 

VALUABLE, a. [valuable, Fr.j being of a great price or 
worth; precious; deserving esteem or regard; < stiiuublc. 

VA'LUABLENF.SS, s. price or worth; esteem. 

VALUATION, s. price, or value put upon a thing; ap¬ 
praisement. 

VALUE, s. [value, Fr.] price; worth; price equal to the. 
worth of a thing; esteem; rate. Sv’.ov. Wt/ur rises from the. 
intrinsic goodm ss of things; icortl, from the estimation of them. 

To VALLE, v. a. [valuir, Fr.] to rate at a eettain price; 
to have in high esteem; to appr.'i-e or estimate; to ho worth. 

VA'LUEK, s. one who \aloes. 

VALVE, s. [if ilea, Lat.| a lolding-door; any thing that 
opens and shuts over the mouth of a vessel. In Botany, the 
different pieces that compose a capsule: thus, iri jacobs- 
laekler, daffodil, and hyacinth, there are three valves ; in 
horn-apple four; and in loosestrife ten. Also, applied to 
tho petals and empulcmcntx that constitute the flowers of 
grasses; thus, in tho common meadow grass, the empale- 
mont is a drv chaffy ottsk, composed of two valves, and the 
blossom is composed of two other valves. Applied also to 
the several projecting substances which frequently close the 
mouth of the tube of a blossom, as in the blossoms of bor- 
rage and jacoh’s-ladder, where tho tube is closed by five such 
substances. In Anatomy, a membrane which opens certain 
vessels fo admit the blood, and shuts to prevent its returning. 

VAMP, s. the upper leather of a shoe; a sock. 

To VAMP, v.a. to piece an old thing with something new; 
to repair any thing old or decayed, to make it pass for new. 
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VAN, s. [from avant, before, Fr.] tlie front or first line of 
an army. Any thing spread wide, by which a wind is raised; 
a fan, from ran, Fr. or vanns, Lat. A wing. A covered 
vehicle for the conveyance of dry goods; a caravan. 

To VAN, v. a. [ runner , Fr.] to winnow corn. Not in 
use. 

VA’NCOURIER, s. [tivantcourier, Fr.] a harbinger; a 
precursor. 

VANli, s. [varne, Bolg.] a plate hung on a pin so as to 
turn with the wind; a weather-cock. Vanes, among Mari¬ 
ners, are sights made to slide upon such instruments as are 
used for taking observations at sea. 

VA'NGUARD, s. [avant garde, Fr.] the front or first line 
of an army; the van. 

VANI LLA, s. [vanilla, Fr.] the fruit of a plant which grows 
in the hay of Campcaehy, Carthagena, Honduras, Ac. and is 
iisod here as an ingredient in chocolate, to which it gives a 
peculiar flavour. 

To VANISH, v. a. [vanesco, Lat.] to disappear; to come to 
nought; to he lost; to pass away. 

VA'NITY, s. [vaitilv, Fr. vanitas, Lat.] emptiness; inanity; 
uncertainty; fruitless desire or endeavour; falsehood; vain 
pursuit; an object of petty pride; ostentation; arrogance. 

To VANQUISH, v. a. [vaincre, Fr.] to conquer; to sub¬ 
due, confute, or overcome. 

VA NQUISHER, s. a conqueror; a subduer. 

VA NTAGE, s. [from advantage] gain; profit; superiority; 
opportunity; convenience: advantage. 

VA'NTBRASS, s. [avant bras, Fr.] armour for the arm. 

VA'PID, a. [vapidus, Lat.] dead or Hat, applied to liquors; 
palled; spiritless; maukish. 

VAPIDITY, or VA'PIDNKSX, s. [from vapidus, Lat.] 
deathless; Harness; maukishnoss. 

VA'FORARY, s. [vaporarium, Lat.] a stove or hot-house ; 
a stew or bagnio. Among Physicians, a decoction of licrbs 
poured hot into a vessel, so that the patient sitting over it. may 
receive the fumes. 

VAPORA'TION, s. [vaporatio, Lat.] the act of emitting 
fumes or vapours; evaporation. 

V A PO RI'FERGUS, «. [vaporifer, or vaporiferus, Lat.] 
producing or causing vapours. 

VA'POIUSH, a. vaporous; full of vapours; splenetic; 
peevish ; huinoursome. 

VAPOROUS, a. [vaporeux, Fr.] full of vapours; fumy; 
full of vain imaginations; windy; flatulent. 

VA'POUR, s. [vapor, Lat. vapear, Fr.| the small particles 
of a fluid, whieli lining separated by heat, ascend into the air; 
a wind ; a steam ; a fume; a vain imagination. In the plural, 
a disease caused by flatulencies; disordered or hypochondriacal 
affections in women, synonymous to the spleen in men. 

To VA'POUR, v. ii. [vaporo, Lat.] to fly off in fume. Fi¬ 
guratively, to bully or brag. Actively, to effuse or scatter in 
fumes or vapour. 

VA'RfARLK, a. [variable, Fr. variabilis, Lat.] changeable; 
not long the same ; inconstant; fickle ; mutable. 

VARIABLENESS, s. changeahleness; levity; incon¬ 
stancy; mutability; state of mutation. 

VARIABLY, ail. cliangeably ; uncertainly; mutably. 

VA'RIANCE, s. [from Vary] difference; discord; dissen¬ 
sion; disagreement. In Law, an alteration of something 
formerly laid in a plea. 

VARIATION, s. [variation, Fr. variatio, Lat.] change; 
difference ; mutation. Variation, of the cow pass, deviation 
of the magnetic needle from the true north. Syxon. Suc¬ 
cessive changes in the same subject, make variation; a 
multitude of different objects form variety. Thus wc say, 
vai in lion of time; variety of colours. 


VA'RICOUS, a. [varicosus, Lat.] diseased with dilatation 

To VA'RIEGATE, v. a. [from varieyatus, school Lat. | to 
slain with different colours; to diversify. 

VA RIEGATED, «. diversified with different colours. 

VARIEGATION, s. the quality of being beautified or 
diversified with several colours; diversity of colours. 

YARl'ETY, s. [varietc, Fr. varirtas, l.at.] change; inter¬ 
mixture of different things; difference; variation; diversity. 

VARIFORM, «. [from varies and forma, Lat.] being of 
divers shapes or forms; multiform. 

YA'RIOUS, a. [varius, l.at.] different; several; change¬ 
able ; unlike each other; marked with different colours; 
numerous; manifold; uncertain; unfixed; diversified. 

VARIOUSLY, ad. differently; diversely. 

VA'RIOUSNESS, s. diversity; changeahleness. 

VAR LET, s. [vurlet, old Fr. ] anciently a servant, hut at 
present a term of reproach, conveying the idea of a worthless 
person ; a scoundrel; a rascal. 

VA'RNISH, s. [vends, Fr. vrrni.v, I.at.] matter laid on 
wood, metal, Ac. to make them shine. Figuratively, a cover 
or palliation of a crime, Ac. 

To VA'RNISH, v. a. [rervir, Fr.] to cover with something 
shining; to conceal a delect with something ornamental or 
rhetorical; to palliate. 

VA'RNISHKR, s. one whose trade is to varnish; a dis- 
guiser; an adorncr; a palliatin'. 

To VA'RY, v. a. \varior, Lat. varicr, Fr.] to change; to 
make of different kinds ; to diversify. Neuterly, to be change¬ 
able; to appear in different forms; to be different from each 
other; to alter; to deviate; to he. at variance. 

VA SCULAR, a. [from vascidum, Lat.] full of vessels. 

YASCULl'FEROUS, a. [from vascalum and J'vro, Lat.] 
in Botany, an epithet given to those plants which have, be¬ 
sides the common ealix, a peculiar vessel to contain the 

Seed. 

VASE, s. [rose, Fr. vas, Lat.] a vessel; generally applied to 
one designed for show rather than use. 

VA'SSAL, s. [vassal, Fr. vnssallo, ItaL] one holding by the 
will of a superior; a subject or dependant; a servant subject 
to the. will of another. A subject; a slave. 

YA'SSALAGH, s. [vasselnge, Fr.] the slate of being subject 
to the will of another; dependence; subjection. 

VAST, a. [vasle, Fr. vastus, Lat.] great or large; generally 
applied to any thing enormously great. 

VAST A'TION, s. [from vasto, Lat.] waste; depopulation. 

VA'STI.Y, ad. largely; greatly; immensely; enormously. 

VA'STNESS, s. enormous greatness; immensity. 

VA'STY, a. large; immense; enormously great. 

VAT, or FAT, s. [rat, Belg. fat. Sax.] a vessel for hold¬ 
ing wine, beer, Ac. in the time of their preparation. 

VA'TICIDF., s. [from vales and credo, l.at.] a murderer of 
prophets. 

To VATICINATE, v.n. [vaticinor, Lat.] to prophesy. 

VATICINATION, s. [vatieinatio, Lat.] the act of pro¬ 
phesying, divining, and foretelling: a prediction. 

VA'VASOUR, s. [vavasour, IT.] anciently a person next in 
rank to a baron; one subject to a superior lord, but with 
others holding under him. 

VAULT, s. [voultc, old Fr. %olta. ItaL] a continued arch; a 
cellar, so called, because arched generally on the top; a cave: 
a cavern; a repository for the dead under a church. A leap, 
or jump, from voltiger, Fr. 

To VAULT, v. a. [router , Fr.] to arch, or shape like an 
arch; to cover with an arch. Neuterly, to leap, jump, or 
shew postures, from voltiger, Fr. volteggiare, ItaL 

VAULTED, a. arched; coneave. 

VAU'LTER, s. aleaper; a jumper; a tumbler. 
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To VAUNT, v. a. [winter, Fr.] to boast; to display h an 
ostentatious manner; to brag; to swagger. Neuterly, to 
talk with ostentation; to make vain show; to boast. 

VAUNT, s. a brag or boast. 

VAU'NTF.R, s. a boaster; a man given to vain ostentation. 
VAU'NTINGLY, ad. boastingly; braggingly. 

U'BF.RTY, s. [ubertas, l.at.} fertility; abundance. 
U'BEROUS, a. [uherosus, I.at.J plentiful; fertile. 
UBICA'TION, or UBI ETY, s. [from ubi, l.at.] residence 
or situation in a place. 

UDIQUITA'RIAN, s. [from nbiqne, every where, Lat.] one 
who holds that Christ’s body is everv where present. 
UBrQUITARY, a. [from nbiaiie, /.at.] omnipresent. 
UBI'QUITY, s. [nbie/uite, Fr.] omnipresence. 

U'DDKR, s. | uder, .Sax. and Bclg.] the dug of a cow or 
Other large beast. 

U'DDERED, a. furnished with udders. 

VF.AL, s. [pec/, a calf, old Fr.] the flesh of a calf. 
VE'CTION, or VKCTITA'TION, s. [from vcctito, I.at.] the 
act of carrying or being carried. 

To VEER, v. n. [vircr, old Fr.] to turn about. Actively, 
to let out.; to turn; to change. 

VEGETABl'I.ri'Y. s. vegetable nature; the. quality of 
growth without, sensation. 

VEGETABLE, ,s. [vegetable, Fr.] an organized body, con¬ 
sisting of various parts, taking in its nourishment usually by 
a root, and increasing its dimensions by growth; a plant. 

VEGETA RLE, a. [ vege.tabilis, Lat.] having the nature of a 
plant; belonging to a plant. 

To VEGETATE, v. n. [ veijeto , Lat.] to grow; to shoot out. 
VEGETATION, s. [enjetation, Fr.] growth ; increase 
of bulk, parts, and dimensions, applied to trees, plants, 
shrubs, &e. 

VEGETATIVE, a. [reyetatif, Fr.] producing growth, or 
causing to grow. 

VKGETE, a. [veijelux , Lat.] vigorous; active; sprightly. 
VEGETIVF., a. vegetable, having the nature of plants. 
VEHEMENCE, or VEIIF.MENCY, s. [vehemence, Fr. 
vehementia, l.at.] violence; ardour; vigour. 

VEHEMENT, a. [vehement, Fr. vehemenx, Lat.] violent; 
eager; fervent; forcible; ardent. 

VEll EMENTLY, ad. forcibly; pathetically. 

VET11CI.E, s. [vehicnle, Fr. vehieidnm, I.at.J that in which 
any thing is carried, convoyed, or used as a means of wash¬ 
ing down any thing to be swallowed. 

To VEIL, v. a. [iv/o, Lat. see Vail] to cover the face with 
any thing; to cover or hide. 

VEIL, s. [velum, Lat.] a cover used to conceal the face; a 
cover, or disguise. ^ 

VEIN, s. [veine, Fr. vena, Lat.] a vessel which conveys 
the blood from the arteries back to the heart: a hollow or 
cavity; the course of metal or mineral in a mine; tendency, 
or turn of mind; the time when any inclination is strongest; 
humour, or temper; current; streak, variegation, as the 
veins of marble. 

VEINED, or VEINY, a. full of veins; streaked; va¬ 
riegated. 

VELLEITY, a. [ velleitf, Fr.] the lowest degree of desire. 
To VF/LLICATK, v. a. [velliea, l.at.] to twitch; to pluck; 
to stimulate. 

VELLICATION, s. [vettieatia, l.at.] a twitching. Phi- 
rally, among Physicians, certain convulsions that affect the 
fibres of the muscles. •* 

VELLUM, s. [vclin, Fr.] the skin of a calf dressed for 
writing; the finest sort of parchment. 

VELOCITY, s. | velocite, Fr. velocitas, Lat.] speed; quick¬ 
ness of speech; swiftness. 


VELVET, s. [veluto, Ttal.] a kind of silk manufacture with 
a short pile or fur upon it. Adjcctivcly, made, of velvet; 
soft, delicate. 

VE'LVETLEAF, s. ill Botany, the lavatera. The Eng¬ 
lish species is also called sea-tree mallow. 

VENAL, a. [venal, Fr . nnalis, Lat.j i apable of being 
bought or purchased; mercenary; prostitute; contained in 
the veins. 

VENA'LITY, x. [venalile, Fr.] a disposition that lenders a 
person ready to flatter, or agree to any thing for gain; pios- 
titution; mercenarincss. 

VENATION, s. [venatio, Lat.] the exercise or praetice of 
hunting. 

To \ END, u. a. [renrlo, Lat.] to sell, or offer for sale. 
VENDEE,*. in Law, the person to whom any thing is sold. 
VE'NDER, s. [rcndeiir, Fr.] in Law, a seller. 

VENDIBLE, a. [vendibilk, l.at.] saleable; marketable. 
VENDITION, s. [renditiu, l.at.] the act of selling or 
disposing of any commodity; a sale. 

To V KNEE’R, v. a. to make a Wind of marquetrv or in¬ 
laid work. 

VENEE'RING, s. among Joiners, the laying thin slices 
of wood over others of less value; a kind of inlaying, or 
marquetry. 

VENEFICE, s. [vcmjicinm, l.at.] the practice of poi¬ 
soning. 

VENF.FI'CIAL, a. acting bv poison; bewitching. 
VENOMOUS, a. [from viiiemtui, l.at.] full of poison; 
poisonous. 

VKNENE, VENENO'SE, a. [veneneur, Fr. from vrne- 
num, Lat.] poisonous; venomous. 

VKNENI'FEROUS, a. [venmi/rr, Lat.] hearing poison. 
VENERABLE, a. [vent ruble, Fr. vemrnbdis, l.at.] to be 
regarded with awe or reverence. 

VENERABLY, ad. in a manner that excites n-w-ri m e. 

To VENERATE, V. a. [veninr, Fr. venrror, 1 ..it.] to re¬ 
gard with awe or reverence. 

VENERATION, *. [vinerntinn, Fr. rein ratio. I.at.J great 
respect; reverence. 

VENE'REAL, a. [rrnerrns. Lat.] relating to love. Con¬ 
sisting of copper, called earns by Clu-mists. 

VKNK'REOUX, a. [rri.acns, I.at.J libidinous; lustful. 
VE'NERY, x. [rrnrric, Fr.] limiting; laseiiionsness. 
VENESECTION, s. [re/iie ami srefio, l.at.) the act <-t 
letting blood; phlebotomy. 

ToVKNGE, v. a. [rrngcr, Fr.] to punish; to avenge. 
Seldom used. 

VE'NGEANCE, s. [rem/canec, Fr.] piinislinu-nt, or penal 
retribution; avengemeut. To do irith a vcmjrancr, is to do 
with vehemence. 

VF/NGEFUL, a. vindictive; retributive. 

VE'NIABI.E, or VE'NIAL, a. [from renin, Lat.] par¬ 
donable; permitted, or allowed; excusable. 

VE NICE, a territory of Italy, (and once a celebrated re¬ 
public,) which comprehended the Dogado, I’aduano. Yieen- 
tino, Veronese, Rreseiano, Bergamo, Cretnaseo, I’olcsino di 
llovigo, Trevisano, Feltriuo, Belluiu-se, Coilorino, and part of 
Friuli and Istria. '"lie government, before, its subversion by 
the French, was aristneratical, none having any share in it hut 
the nobles. The done, the chief magistrate, was elected 
by a majority of votes: he held the dignity for life; and 
his office was to marry the Adriatic sea in the name of the 
republic, to preside in all assemblies of the state, to have 
an eye over all the members of the magistracy, and to 
nominate to all the henefi.es annexed to the eliuri-h of 
St. Mark; but in other respects his power was very limited. 
There were a'so five councils of state. This constitution 
10 U 
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docs not, however, at present exist. In May, 1797, a tu¬ 
mult having happened, in which some Frenchmen were 
killed, the city was seized, and a provisionary democratic 
government instituted. But by the treaty of Campo Formio, 
in the following October, the city and territory of Venice 
lying to the north and west of the river Adige, were ceded, 
as a duchy, to Austria, in equivalence for the dominions 
that house had lost in the Netherlands; and the remainder 
of the territory was annexed to the Cisalpine republic. 
War having again broke out between France and Austria, 
the treaty of l’resburg restored the duchy; and the whole 
of the Venetian territory was included in the new kingdom 
of Italy. On the downfall of Napoleon, and the general 
treaty of peace signed by the allied powers at Vienna, in 
181.5, the Venetian territories were added to the dominions 
of the house of Austria, under whose sovereignty they now 
remain.—The Venetians are lively and ingenious, extrava¬ 
gantly fond of amusements, with an uncommon relish for 
humour. They are in general tall, well made, and of a 
ruddy brown colour, with dark eyes. The. women have 
line countenances, with expressive features, and a skin of 
a rich carnation. The common people are remarkably 
sober, obliging to strangers, and gentle in their intercourse 
with each other. 

VE'NICE, the capital of the above territory, is one of 
the most considerable plaees in the world. It is the see of 
a patriarch, and the seat of a university. According to the 
historians, Venice stands on 72 small islands in the Gulf of 
Venice. As there is no passing through this city in carriages, 
the inhabitants make use of a kind of boats called gondolas. 
There are nearly .500 bridges over the canals, the most fa¬ 
mous of which is that called the Rialto. It is built of white 
marble, and has but one arch, in which its principal beauty 
consists, and is 90 feet from one extremity to the other. 
There are 1.50 palaces, the finest of which is that of the 
Doge, fronting St. Mark’s Place. The cathedral church is 
that of St. Mark, in which they pretend to keep the body 
of St. Mark the Evangelist. There is also a library, in 
which are a number of Greek manuscripts, but none of 
them above .500 years old. Here are about 120,000 inha¬ 
bitants. Venice is included in the province called the 
Dogudo, and is 12.5 miles N. N. E. of Florence, 140 E. of 
Milan, and 212 N. of Rome. I .at. 4,5. 27. N. Ion. 12. 8. E. 

VE'NISON, s. [maiison, Fr.] tlm flesh of deer; game, or 
beasts of chase. 

To VE'NOM, u. w. to infect with poison; to poison. 

VE'NOM, s. [vevin, Fr.] poison. 

VE’NOMOUS, a. poisonous; mischievous; malignant. 

VENOMOUSLY, ad. poisonously: malignantly. 

VE'NOMOUSNESS, s. poisonousness; malignity. 

VF.'NOUS, a. [venusus, Lat.] full of veins. 

VENT, s. [fente, Fr.] a small aperture or hole, by which 
any vapour transpires; passage from secrecy to public notice; 
passage; discharge. Sale, from vente, Fr. 

To VENT, v. a. [center, Fr.] to let out at a small bole or 
aperture; to give way to, or free front restraint; to utter; to 
publish; to sell; to carry to sale. 

VE'NTER, .v. [Lat.] in Anatomy, any cavity of the body, 
but particularly the abdomen. In Law, a womb, or mother. 

VENTIDUCT, s. [rate and ductus, Lat.] a passage for 
the wind. 

To VENTILATE, r. a. [ventilo, Lat.] to fan with the wind; 
to winnow; to examine or discuss any controverted point. 

VENTILATION, *. [i-entdatio, Lat.] the act of fanning, or 
gathering wind; the act of winnowing corn; refrigeration. 

VENTILATOR, s. [I.at.] an instrument invented by the 
Rev. Dr. Hale, to extract foul, and to supply fresh air. 


VENTO'SITY, s. [from ventosus, Lat.] windiness. 

VENTRICLE, s. [ventricule, Fr. venlriculus, Lat.] the 
stomach; any small cavity, particularly those of the heart. 

VENTRl'LOQUIST, s. [front venter, and loquor, Lat.] one 
who speaks in such a manner that the sound seems to issue 
from his belly. 

VE'NTURE, s. [aventure, Fr.] hazard; an undertaking of 
chance and danger; hap; chance; a stake. At a venture, is 
at hazard; without consideration or premeditation. 

To V K'NTU RE, v. n. to dare; to run a hazard. Used with 
at, on, or upon, to engage in an attempt, without any pros¬ 
pect or certainty of security. Actively, to expose to hazard; 
to put or send on a venture. 

VE'NTURER, s. one who ventures. 

VENTURESOME, a. bold; daring. 

VE'NTUROIJS, a. fearless; daring; bold; apt to rur. 
hazards. 

VENUS, s. [I.at.] in the Copernican System, is one of 
the inferior planets, and the second in order from the sun. 
To the naked eye she is the most beautiful and splendid of all 
the celestial bodies; being sometimes so bright as to east a 
faint shadow of an object, and not uncommonly seen in the 
day-time. She moves round the sun in an orbit, very nearly 
circular, the diameter of which is about 136 millions of miles, 
in 224d. Kill. 41m. 32$s. called her tropical revolution; but 
her sidereal, anomalistic, and synodic periods, are, 224d. 
1 Gh. 49m. 12 , 7 0 s.; 224d. 17h. 4m. 28|s.; and .583d. 22h. 7m. 
6s. respectively. Her magnitude is nearly equal to the earth’s. 
She turns round her axis, according to Mr. Seliroeter, in 
about 23b. 21m. her year containing 230of such days. 
The inclination of her orbit to the ecliptic, or her greatest 
heliocentric latitude, is 3° 23' 20"; but her greatest possi¬ 
ble geocentric latitude, on account of her nearness to the 
earth, amounts to 9[°, being greatest of all in those infe¬ 
rior conjunctions that happen when the planet is 90° from 
her nodes, the earth being at the same time in her perihe¬ 
lion. The place of her descending node at. the time of her 
transit over the sun’s disk in 1701, was found to be in 14‘ J 
31' ,52" of Gemini; and at the transit, of 1769, 14° 3.5' 36'' 
of the same sign; from which it appears, that her nodes leave 
an annual motion of about 28"; but M. de la Lande, from 
probably more accurate elements, has fixed it at 31". The 
place of her aphelion, anno 17.50, was in 8° 13' of Aquarius, 
having a progressive motion of about 4° 10'in 100 years. 
The eccentricity of her orbit is 51 out of 10,000 or those 
parts into which the earth’s distance from the sun is sup¬ 
posed to be divided, and the equation of her orbit 48' 30". 
When viewed through a telescope, she is rarely seen to 
shine with a full face, but has phases and changes just like 
those of the moon, being increasing, decreasing, horned, 
gibbous, &c. her illuminated part being constantly turned 
towards the sun, or direeled towards the east when she is a 
morning star, and towards the west when an evening star. 
This planet, on account of her moving in an orbit between 
the sun and the earth, is never seen in opposition to the 
former, and never recedes from him more than 47] u , called 
her greatest possible elongation. In her inferior semicircle 
she appears to move contrary to the order of the signs; the 
length of which rctrogrudation is from 42 to 44 days, ac¬ 
cording to her situation with respect to her perihelion or 
aphelion at the time; the quantity of the arc moved in both 
cases amounting to about. 16°. Mr. Schroelor has disco¬ 
vered inequalities on her surface similar to our mountains, 
and also that she is favoured with a twilight for some time 
after the sun sets to any particular part of her globe, and 
before he rises to the same ; trom which an indisputable 
argumentof her having an atmosphere is deduced. See Phil. 
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Trans. 1795. She sometimes in her inferior conjunction 
transits or passes over the sun like a round black spot, 
eclipsing a part of his disk visible to the naked eye. Hut 
this appearance is so very rare, (sometimes not once, and 
never more than twice, in a hundred years,) and of so great 
utility in determining the solar parallax, that it has engaged 
the curiosity and attention of most astronomers of the last 
century. Several were sent to various parts of the globe 
to observe those famous ones of 1761 and 1709; the result 
of which was, that the sun’s parallax is about 8 J". If Venus 
moved in an orbit round the sun coincident with the plane 
of the earth's orbit, she would traverse the solar disk every 
synodic revolution ; but this not being the case, she can 
only cross it in two opposite points called her nodes, very 
near either of which (not more than 1J°) she must necessa¬ 
rily be, at the time of her inferior conjunction, for such a 
phenomenon to take place; so that we need not wonder at 
the great raiity of such appearances.—There will only happen 
three such phenomena before the year ‘2004 inclusive; the 
times of which we will note down, together with the distance 
of the planet’s and sun’s centres at. tin* middle of the transit, 
as deduced from Mr. Halley’s periods, corrected from accu¬ 
rate observations upon the two last transits. The first, of 
these will lake place at the ascending node on the 9th of 
December, 1874; the middle of which will he at about 
4h. tim. in the morning, the planet being then l.T 2" to the 
north of the sun’s centre: the second also happens at the 
ascending node on the flth of December, 1882; the middle 
being at about 5li. l.'hn. in the evening, the planet having 
then 12' south latitude. The third and last w r e shall note 
happens at the descending node on the 8th of June, 2004, 
the middle being at about (>h. 80m. in the morning, and the 
distance of the centres 9' 9", the planet being to the south, 
ller apparent diameter, at the time of her transit, is so large 

* s to take almost 20' in entering her whole body on the sun’s 
isk; being found to be about 58". The longest duration 
of a central transit of Venus at both nodes is 7h. 50m. ac¬ 
cording to Dr. llalley. -In the Heathen Mythology, the 
goddess of love and beauty. In Chemistry, copper metal. 
In Heraldry, the green colour in the arms of sovereign princes. 
VHRA'CIOHS, a. \venix, Lat.] observant of truth. 
VEItA'ClTY, s. [vcracile, Fr. from verier, l.at.] truth; 
consistency of words with facts; or consistency of deeds 
with words. 

VERB, s. [verbe, Fr. verbum, l.at.] a part of speech sig¬ 
nifying existence, with action or passion. 

VE'RBAL, a. [verba/, Fr. ve.rbalis, l.at.] spoken, opposed 
to written; oral; consisting only in words; literal, or having 
word for word. 

VERBA'LITY, s. mere words; bare literal expression. 
VERBATIM, ad. [l.at.] word for word. 

To VE'RBERATE, v. a. [verhero, l.at.] to beat or strike. 
VERBF.RA'TION, ,v. [verberatio, Lat. vrrberaliou, Fr.] 
the act of heating or striking; blows; beating. 

VKRBO'SK, a. [ verbosus , Lat.] abounding or tedious with 
words; prolix : wordy. 

VF.RBO'SITY, s. [verbosite, Fr.] exuberance of words; 
much prattle. 

VERDANT, a. [reridans, Lat.] green. 

V E' It 1) KIR EASE, orVKRDKlRISE, s. [vert dr r/ris, Fr.| 
a- green poisonous substance made of the rust of copper or 
brass, used by painters us a green colour. 

VF.RDE'l.i.O, s. a touchstone for trying metals. 
VE'RDERER, or VE'RDEROR, s. [’ verdier, Fr.] ajudieial 
officer of the king’s forest. 

VE RDICT, s. | verurn dictum, Lat.] the determination of 
a jury on any cause; a decision; judgment; opinion. 


V E RD1TER, s. chalk made green. 

VERDURE, s, [verdure, Fr.J green colour. 

VK'RKCUND, a. [verveunelus, Lat.J modest; bashful. 

VEIUJE, s. | ren/e, Fr. vinja, Lat. | a rod, or something in 

that iorm, carried before a person in office. The brink, ed-c, 
or utmost border; from rrn/o, Lat. in Law, the compass 
about the king’s court, bounding the jurisdiction of the lord’s 
steward, and the corner of the king’s house. 

To VERGE, v. n. | verrjo, Lat.J to t. ml or bend down 
wards, used with towards. 

V h RGKH, s. a tipstutl to a judge; an officer who carries 
a rod tipt with silver before a bishop, dean, Are. 

VfcRI DICAL, a. [vrridieus, Lat.J speaking truth. 

To VERl'FlCATE, v. a. [from virus ami Jitciu, Lat.J to 
prove a thing to lie true. 

V KRIFICA'l ION, s. [verification, Fr.] the act of proving 
a thing, or making good an assertion. 

VE'RIFIF.R, s. one who assures :t thing to be true. 

T.. VE'RIFY, V. v. | verifier, Fr J to prove true, or justify. 

VERILY, rut. in truth; indeed; assuredly; certainly. 

VLRISI Ml LA It, or \ LRINI MILOLS, a. \verisiuiilis, 
Lat.] probable; likely. “ V erisimilouS —reasons.” White." 

VERISIMILITUDE, nr VKRINIMIT.ITY, .v. [rerisimili- 
tudo, Lat.] probability; likelihood; resemblance of truth. 

V K'RITABLE, a. \ Fr.J true; agreeable to fact. 

VERITY, s. [ verite, Fr. veritns, Lat. | truth; consonance 

to the reality of tilings. 

VE'UJUICE, s. [verjus, Fr.] the juice of unripe grapes, or 
crab apples. 

V KRMICE'LLT, s. [Ital.] long slender pieces, like small 
worms, make with Hour, eggs, cheese, sugar, anil saffioti, 
and used in soups. 

VERMl'CULAR, a. [from vermicuhis, Lat.J acting like a 
worm; continued from one part of the body to the oilier. 

VERMrCULATKD.rt. [vermieulatus, Lat.) inlaid; wrought 
with chequer-work, or pieces of various colours. 

VERMICUI.A'TION, s. [rcrmicnlatio, Lat.J the breeding 
worms. Continuation of motion from one part to another. 
In Physic, a griping of the guts occasioned by worms. 

VE'RMICUl.E, s. [vcrmieiilns, Lat.J a little worm. 

VER MI'CULOUS, a. [vermiridosus , Lat.J full of grubs. 

VERMIFORM, a. [from vermis and forma, Lat.] shaped 
like a worm. 

VE'RMIFlXiK, s. [vermifuge, from vermis imilfitgo, Lat.J 
a medicine that destroys or expels worms. 

VE'RMIL, VERMl'HON, s. [vermeil, vermilion, Fr.J a 
lively brisk red colour. 

VE'RMIN, s. [rermine, from vermis, Lat.] a collective name 
including all kinds of little animals or insects which are hurt¬ 
ful or troublesome to men, beasts, fruits, Ac. as worms, Hies, 
lice, fleas, caterpillars, rats, mice, Ac. 

To VICTIM 1 NATE, ?>. n. to breed vermin. 

VERMI'PAROl/.S, a. [from vermis and pmio, Lat.] breed¬ 
ing vermin. 

VF.RMI'VOROUS, a. [from reruns and roro, Lat.] devour¬ 
ing or feeding on worms. 

VR'KMOST, one of the United States of America. It 
is bounded on the N. by Lower Canada, E. by the River 
(Connecticut, S. by Alassachusets, and W. by New York; 
is 157 miles long, and 65 broad, anti divided into eleven 
counties. The inhabit ills (280,680 in number) are chiefly 
emigrants from New Hampshire and New York. Vermont 
was erected into a state in April 1782. 

VERNA'CIJI.AR, a. [r crnavulus, Lat.J of one’s own 
country; natural; native. 

VERNAL, a. [vermis, l.at.] belonging to ihc spiing. 
Vernal Erjuinox, in Astronomy, is the time when the sun 
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crosses the equinoctial line in the spring, about the 21st of 
March, making the nights and days of an equal length. 

VERNI'LITY, s. [vernilitas, Lat.] servile flattering be¬ 
haviour; the fawning behaviour of a slave. 

VERONA, a city of Italy, capital of the Veronese. This 
city is famous for antiquities; and has, besides a cathedral, 
(il churches, 41 convents, and 18 hospitals. It is 54 miles 
W. of Venice. Lon. 11. 18. E. lat. 45. 26. N. 

VE'RREL, FE'RRIJLE, s. a ferrule; a little brass, or iron 
ring, fixed round the end of a cane, or handle of a tool. 

VERSAILLES, a town in the department of Seine and 
Oise, 12 miles S. W. of Paris. Louis XIV. built a magnifi¬ 
cent palace here, which was the usual residence of the kings. 
The gardens, and park, are 5 miles in circumference. 

VERSABI'LITY, VERSAULENESS, s. [versabilis, Lat.] 
aptness to be turned or wound any way. 

VE'RSATILK, a. [versatilis, Lat.] changeable; variable; 
easily applied to a new task; that may be turned round. 

VE'RSATI I.ENESS, VEIISATI'LITY, s. the quality of 
being versatile. 

VERSE, s. [vers, Fr. versus, Lat.] a line consisting of a 
certain succession of sounds, and a number of syllables. A 
section, or a paragraph of a book, from verset, Fr. poetry. 

To be VERSED, v. n. [versor, Lat.] to be skilled in, or 
acquainted with. 

VERSIFICATION, s. [versification, Fr. versifeatio, Lat.] 
tin; art or practice of making verses. 

VE'RSIFIER, s. one that makes verses; a paltry rhymer. 
To VE'RSIFY, v. n. [versifer, Fr .versijicor, Lat.] to make 
verses. Actively, to relate in verse. 

VE'RSION, s. [version, Fr. versio, Lat.] change; trans¬ 
lation; change of direction. 

VERT, s. [vert, Fr.] any thing that bears a green leaf. 
In Heraldry, a green colour. 

VERTEBRAL, a. [from vertebree, Lat.] relating to the 
joints of the spine. 

VE'RTEBRE, s. [vertebra, Lat. in the plural vertebrae] a 
joint in the spine. Used in the plural for the backbone, 
consisting of 24 pieces. 

VERTEX, s. [Lat.] the zenith or point over the head; the 
top of any thing. 

VE RTICAL, a. [vertical, I’r.] placed in the zenith, or over 
the head ; placed perpendicularly to the horizon. 
VE'IITICALLY, ail. in the zenith. 

VERTICI'LLATK, a. [rerticillatus, Lat.] in Botany, an 
epithet given to those plants whose flowers are intermixed 
with small leaves, growing in a kind of whorls about the 
joints of the stalks. 

VERTl'ClTY, s. [from vertex, Lat.] rotation; circum¬ 
volution ; power of turning. 

VERTI'GINOUS, a. [vertiyinosus, Lat.] giddy; rotatory. 
VERTIGO, s. [Lat.] giddiness, or a disease wherein ob¬ 
jects, though fixed, appear to turn round, attended with a 
fear of falling, and dimness of sight; a dizziness. 

VERVAIN, s. [verveine, Fr. verbena, I .at.] a plant called 
also simplers-joy. 

VERY, a. [verity or mo, Fr. versus, Lat.] true; real; the 
same, or identical. It is used to denote things emphatically, 
or eminently; as, “In a seeing age, the very knowledge of 
former times pusses but for ignorance in a better dress.” 
South. Adverbially, in a great degree. 

VE'SICA, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, a bladder; any mem¬ 
branous substance in which a fluid is contained. 

To VESICATE, v. a. [from vesica, I.at.] to blister. 
VESI'CATORY, s. [vesicatorium, technical Lat.] a me¬ 
dicine which raises blisters in the skin. 

VESICLE, s. [tesicufo, Lat.] a little bladder. 


VESI'CULAR, a. hollow; full of small interstices. 

VESPER, s. [Lat.] the evening star; the evening. 

VE'SPERS, s. [from vesper, Lat.] in the Roman church, 
evening prayers. 

VESPERTI'LIO, s. a name of the bat, as it appears only 
in the evening. 

VESSEL, s. [vassellc, Fr.] any thing in which liquors, or 
other things, are put; a part of an animal body which con¬ 
tains any particular fluid; any vehicle by which things are 
conveyed on the water. 

VE’SSETS, s. a kind of cloth. 

VESSl'CNON, s. among Horsemen, a wirnlgall or soft 
swelling on the inside and outside of a horse's hoof. 

VEST, s. [eeste, Fr. vestis, Lat.] a garment. 

To VEST, v. a. [vestio, Lat.] to dress; to make possessor 
of; to put into possession. 

VE'STAL, s. [from vestalis, Lat.] a virgin consecrated to 
Vesta. Figuratively, a pure virgin. 

VESTIBULE, s. [vestibulum, Lat.] the porch or first 
entrance of a house. 

VE'STIGE, s. [vestiye, Fr. vestigium, Lat.] a footstep or 
mark by which any thing may be traced. 

VESTMENT, s. [vestmentum, Lat.] a garment. 

VE'STRY, s. [vestiuire, Fr. vestiarimn, Lat.] a room in a 
church, wherein the minister puts on his surplice, or stays 
till it is time to perform his function; an assembly of the 
heads of the parish. Vestry Clerk, is an otlieer who keeps 
the accounts of the parish. 

VESTURE, s. [vestura, Ital.j a garment or robe; dress. 

VESU VIUS, a large, volcano of Naples, in Italy. Seven 
or eight dreadful eruptions are reckoned to have happened 
before the reign of Augustus, and about 11 since his time, 
which have done considerable damage to the adjacent coun¬ 
try, besides the dreadful earthquakes occasioned by its sub¬ 
terraneous fires. The last eruption took place in 1805, in 
which it is said 20,000 persons perished. It is 7 miles S§ 
E. of Naples. I.at. 40. 52. N. Ion. 14. 00. E. 

VETC11, s. [vie in, Lat.] chick-peas; a kind of pulse; tares. 

VETCHY, a. made of vetches; abounding in vetches. 

VETERAN, a. [vetcranus, Lat.] long practised in war; 
long experienced. 

VETERAN, s. [from vetcranus, Lat.] an old soldier; one 
long experienced or practised in any thing. 

VETERTNARY, a. pertaining to Farriery, and to science 
in the diseases of cattle. 

To VEX, v. a. [ec.ro, Lat.] to make uneasy or angry; to 
torment; to harass; to disturb. 

VEXATION, s. [vexation, Fr. vexatio, I.at.] the act of 
troubling, or state of being troubled; the cause of trouble or 
uneasiness. 

VEXATIOUS, a. afflictive; troublesome; teasing. 

VEXA'TIOUSLY, ad. troublesomely; uneasily. 

VEXATIOUSNESS, s. troublesomeness; uneasiness. 

U'FECULME, a town of Devonshire, five miles S. W. 
of Wellington, with a market on Wednesday. Popul. 2082. 

U'GLINESS, s. deformity; the. quality of being disagree¬ 
able to the sight, or void of beauty; moral depravity. 

U'G LY, a. deformed; offensive to the sight; void of beauty; 
hateful. 

VI'AL, s. Gr.] a small bottle. 

Vl'AND, s. [viande, Fr.] food; meat dressed. 

VIATICUM, s. [Eat.] provisions for a journey. In the Ro¬ 
mish church, the last office performed to fit a person for death. 

To VI'BRATE, v. a. [vibro, Lat.] to brandish or move to 
and fro with a quick motion; to make to quiver. Neuterly, 
to play up and down, or to and fro, alternately; to quiver; 
to swing. 
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VIBRATION, s. [vibration, Fr.] the act of moving to and 
fro, or upwards and downwards, alternately. 

Vl'CAR, s. [vicaire, Fr. vicarius, Lat.] one who possesses 
an appropriated or impropriated benefice; one who performs 
the duty of another. 

VI'CARAGE, s. the cure or benefice of a vicar. 

VICA'RIOUS, a. [vicarius, Lat.] deputed; delegated; 
acting by commission. 

Vl'CARSHlP, s. the office of a vicar. 

VICE, s. [vice, Fr. vitium, Lat.] an action contrary to the 
laws of virtue; a fault; the fool or punchincllo of old shows. 
A kind of small iron presses used in holding any thing fast, 
and moving by screws, from vijis, Belg. Gripe; grasp. 

1 ice, in composition, is derived from the Latin, and signifies 
one who acts instead of a superior, or is the second in com¬ 
mand; as, Vice Chancellor, one who governs a university 
under the Chancellor. 

VICKGE'RENT, s. a deputy; a lieutenant. 

VI'CENARY, a. [ vicenarius , Lat.] belonging to twenty. 

VI'CKROY, x. [r iceroi, Fr.] one who governs in place of a 
king with regal authority. 

VICERO'YALTY, s. the dignity of a viceroy. 

VI'CINAGE, s. [vicuna, Lat.] neighbourhood; places 
adjoining. 

VICI'NITY, s. [vieinitas, Lat.] nearness; neighbourhood. 

VI'CIOUS, a. committing actions contrary to virtue; 
addicted to vice. 

VrCIOlJNNKSS, s. wickedness; faultiness. 

VICISSITUDE, s. [F r. vicissitude, Lat.] regular change, 
wherein things return in succession; revolution. 

VICTIM, s. [victime, Fr. rietimn, Lat.] a sacrifice; some¬ 
thing slain in sacrifice; something destroyed. 

Vi'CTOR, s. [Lat. It is observed that this word is gene¬ 
rally followed by over, or at, and rarely by q/‘] a conqueror; 
one, who gains the advantage in any contest. 

VICTO III A, queen of England, only child of the duke of 
Kent and the princess Victoria of Save-Coburg, was born 24th 
May, I Hit), and succeeded her uncle William IV. in 1837. On 
the IOth Feb. 1840, her majesty espoused prince Albert, of 
Saxe-Colmrg; and on the 21st Nov. following, gave birth to a 
princess —-beate diu que vivat. 

VICTORIOUS, a. [virtarin/r, Fr.] having obtained con¬ 
quest, or the advantage; producing or betokening conquest. 

VICTO'RIOUSLY, ad. successfully; triumphantly. 

VICTO'ltlOUSNKSS, x. the state or quality of being 
victorious. 

VTCTORY, x. [ victoria, Lat.] conquest; success in any 
contest; triumph. 

VTCTRESS, s. a female who conquers. 

To VI'CTIJAL, v. a. to furnish with provisions. 

Vl'CTUALS, s. [victaaiUve, Fr.] meat; food; sustenance; 
stores for the support of life. 

VI'CTUALLER, s. a publican; one who furnishes or pro¬ 
vides provisions; a ship that carries provisions for a fleet. 

VI'DAME, s. in Frauee, the judge of a bishop’s secular 
jurisdiction. 

VIDE'LICET, ad. [Lat.] to wit; that is; usually written 
contraetedly thus, viz. 

VIDU1TY, x. [riduifas, Lat.] widowhood; the state of a 
woman who has buried her husband. 

To VIE, r. a. [the etymology uncertain] to show or prac¬ 
tise in opposition or competition. Ncutcrly, to contest for 
superiority. To emulate, followed by with. 

VIENNA, tho capital of the Austrian empire, and residence 
of the court, has 400,000 inhabitants; the city is strongly 
fortified, and the suburbs separated from the glacis by 
on interval of 600 yards, so that there is an open space 


round the town, which has a beautiful and salutary effect. 
Vienna contains 50 churches or chapels, and 21 convents. 
Provisions are brought here in great plenty and variety. 
Here is a sort of harbour on the. Danube, where there are 
magazines of naval stores; and ships have been fitted out to 
serve on that river against the Turks. The manufactures of 
this city are. numerous, and the trade extensive. Vienna is 
seate.d at the place, where the river Vicu falls into the Da¬ 
nube. This capital was twice ineffectually besieged by the 
Turks, viz. in 1589 and 1683, in which latter year the siege 
was raised by John Sobieski, the king of Poland, who to¬ 
tally defeated the Turkish army before the walls of this 
place: but in the present century, it has been twice taken 
by the French; first, on Nov. 12, 1805, without opposition, 
and again on May 13, 1809, after a short resistance. Lati¬ 
tude of the observatory of Vienna 48° 12' 36". N. Ion. 10 U 
21' 54" E. from Greenwich. 

To VIEW, v. a. [from vru, Fr.] to survey or look on by 
way of examination or curiosity; to look at; to see. 

VIEW, s. a prospect; sight; survey; the reach of sight; 
appearance or show; exhibition, or display to the mind; 
intention or design; prospect of interest. Syxo.v. View and 
prospect, in my opinion, differ in this; that the former implies 
a sight more extensive than the latter. 

VTGIL, s. [vigile, Fr. vig'dia. Lat.] a watch, or devotion 
paid to saints while other persons are generally at rest; the 
fast kept before a holiday. 

VIGILANCE, or Vl'GILANCY, x. \eiy dance, Fr. vigi- 
lantia, I.at.] forbearance of sleep; watchfulness. 

Vl'GlLANT, a. [ vigilant, Fr. viyilnns, Lat.] watchful; 
circumspect; attentive. 

VI'GILANTLY, ad. watchfully; circumspectly. 

VIGNETTE, s. [Fr.] the llourish or ornament placed at 
the beginning of a book, preface, or dedication, usually 
printed upon the sheet after the letter-press bus been work- d 
utf. 

VI'GOROIJS, a. [rigoreux, Fr. fiom vigor, l.at.j full of 
strength and life; stout; lively; strong; energetic. 

VI'GOHOUSLY, ad. forcibly, without weakness. 

VTGOROUSNESS, s. force; strength. 

Vl'GOUR, x. [rigor, Lat.] strength, force, or power of 
body or mind; energy. 

VILE, a. [eil, Fr. eihs, I.at.] base; mean; despicable; 
wicked; sordid; worthless. Svsov. Uselessness, and little 
or no value, make a thing rile. Defect and loss ot merit, 
render it bad. A vile man is contemptible; a bad man is 
eondemnable. Ill speaking of use tul things, as stutls, linen, 
&c. the word rile rises on that ot bad. 

VI'LELY, ad. basely; meanly; shamefully. 

\TLENESS, s. meanness; baseness; wickedness. 

To VI L1FY, r. a. to debase; to defaiuc, or endeavour to 
make contemptible. 

VI LI., s. [idle, Fr. villa, I.at.] a village, or a small col¬ 
lection of bouses. Little in use. 

Vl'F.LA, x. [I.at.] a country seat. 

YTLLAGE, x. [ eilhnje , Fr.] a small collection of houses in 
the country, less than a town. 

Vl'LLAGKR, S. an inhabitant of a village. 

VI'LLAIN, s. [ri/nin, Fr.] a bondman, or servant; one 
who holds of another by base tenure; a wicked and base 
wretch. 

VI'I.LANAGE, x. the state of a villain; base servitude. 
Infamy; baseness. 

To VILLA NIZE, v. to debase, to degrade, to defame. 

VI'LLANOUS, a. base; v :, c; wicked; sorry; used some¬ 
times to heighten the idea of any thing.low and base. 

VI'LLANOUSLY, ad. wickedly; basely. 

10 X 
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VI'LLANY, s. wickedness; baseness; depravity. 

YrU.I, s. [Lat.] in Anatomy, are the same as tihrc-s; and 
in Botany, small hairs like the grain of plash or shag, with 
which, as a kind of excrescence, some trees do abound. 

Vl'U.OUS, a. [villosus, Lat..] rough; shaggy. 

VIM I'NEOUS, a. [vimineus, Lat.] made of twigs. 

VINCENT, St. one of the Caribbee islands, in America, 
about ‘20 miles long, and as much broad. It was ceded to 
the English in 1703. Lat.. 13. 10. N. Ion. 01. 20. \Y. 

VTNC1BLE, a. [ vincibilis, Lat.] conquerable; that may be 
overcome. 

V I N’CTLIIt K, s. [vinctura, Lat.] a binding. 

VTNCIJLUM, s. [Lat.] 'n Mathematics, is a character in 

form of a line or stroke drawn over a factor, divisor, or divi¬ 
dend, when compounded of several letters or quantities, to 
connect, them, and shew they are to be mul tiplied, or divided, 
&c. together by the other term. Thus dxa+b —c] shews that 
d is to be multiplied into a + b — c. 

To VI NDICATE, v. a. [I'indieo, Lot.] to justify from any 
charge or accusation effectually; to revenge; to avenge. 

VINDICATION, s. [vindication, Er. vindicatio, Lat.] 
defence; apology; justification; assertion. 

VIN Dl'CATlVE, or VINDICTIVE, a. given to revenge; 
revengeful. 

\ IN DICA'TOK, ,c. one who justifies from a charge or 
accusation; a defender; an assertor. 

VINDICTIVENESS, *. revengefulncss. 

VINE, *. [riiu-n, Lat.j the plant which bears the grape. 

Vl'NECAlt, s.[vinaiyre, Er.) wine or other liquors grown 
sour; any thing sour. 

V I N EVA Rl), s. [ winycard , Sax.] a ground planted with 
vines. 

\TNOUS, a. [from vinum, I.at.] having the qualities of, or 
resembling wine. 

Vl'NTAGK. s. the season for making wine; produce of 
wine for the year. 

YTNTAGER, s. one who gathers the vintage. 

VI'NTNER, s. [from rintuit, Lat.] one who sells wine; a 
tavern-keeper. 

Vl'OL, s. [eiul/e, Fr. viola, Ital.] a stringed instrument of 
music. 

VIOLA'CKOUS, n. | violacrus, Lat.] resembling violets. 

To VTOLATE, v. a. [violo , Lat.J to injure or hurt; to 
infringe; to break any thing venerable; to injure by irreve¬ 
rence ; to ravish; to deflower. 

VIOLA’TION, s. [violcitio, Lat.] infringement, or injury of 
something sacred; a rape; the act of deflowering. 

VIOLATOR, s. [ violator, Lat.] one who infringes or injures 
something sacred; a ravisher. 

Vl'OLENCE, s. [violence, Fr. violent in, Lat.] force; unjust 
application of strength; assault; murder; vehemence; out¬ 
rage; injury; ravishment. 

Vl'OLKNT, a. [violent, Fr. violentus, T.at.] forcible; acting 
with force or great strength; produced by force; not natural; 
not voluntary; murderous. 

VI OLENTLY, ad. forcibly; vehemently. 

VI'OLET, it. [violettc, Fr.] a plant with a polypetalous 
anomalous flower, somewhat resembling the butterfly-shaped 
flower; for its two upper petals represent the standard, the 
two side ones the wings; but the lower one, which ends in 
a tail, resembles the iris. Out of the empalement arises the 
pointal, which becomes a three-cornered fruit opening into 
three parts, and full of roundish seeds. There are nine 
species, according to Miller. 

VI'OLET, a. purple. 

VI OLIN, t. [ violin, Fr.] a fiddle; a musical instrument 
well known. 


VIOLONCELLO, s. [Ital.] a small bass violin, half the 
size of the common bass violin, and its strings half as thick, 
and half as long. 

VITEK, s. [vipre, Fr. vipera, T.at.] a poisonous reptile of 
the serpent kind; any thing mischievous. 

VTPEROUS, a. [vipere us, I At.] belonging to a viper. 

VI'PERGRASS, s. a plant, called also viper’s bugloss. 

VIRA'GO, s. [Lat..] a female warrior; a masculine woman. 
Used in detestation for a turbulent woman. 

VI'RF.LAY, s. [virvlay, or verelai, Fr.] a sort of little an¬ 
cient French poem, that consisted only of two rhymes and 
short verses, with stops. 

Vl'RENT, a. [cirrus, Lat.] green; not faded. 

Y1RGE, s. [viryn, l.at.] a dean’s mace. 

VTRG1N, s. [viryo, Lat.| a maid; a woman who has had 
no carnal commerce with man; any thing not used or soiled. 
A sign of the Zodiac, which the sun enters in August. 

VERGIN', a. maidenly; belonging to a virgin. 

Vl'RGINAL, a. maiden; maidenly; pertaining to a virgin. 

VI’RGINAL, s. [generally used in the plural] a musical 
instrument, so called because used by young ladies. 

VlJiUl'NIA, one of the United States of North America, 
hounded on the S. by North Carolina; on the \V. by Ken¬ 
tucky; on the N. W. by the Ohio; on the N. by Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Maryland; and on (lie E. by Maryland, the Chesa- 
peak, and the Atlantic. It is about 300 miles from E. to 
W. and 180 from N. to S. The principal rivers are James, 
York, Rappahannoc, Potomac, Roanoke, and Kunhaway 
Great and Little, all which are full of convenient arid safe 
harbours. The richest lands lie near the branches of the 
rivers, and abound with various sorts of timber, surprisingly 
large. The principal produce of Virginia is tobacco, wheat, 
and Indian corn; but the culture of tobacco has much de¬ 
clined of late, in favour of that of wheat. Virginia is di¬ 
vided into 82 counties, and has bnt few towns of conse¬ 
quence; the principal are Williamsburg, Norfolk, Alexan¬ 
dria, and Richmond. The number of inhabitants in 1830, 
was 1,211,272, including -470,000 slaves. They have various 
manufactures, but agriculture is the principal employment. 

V1RGTMTY, s. [viryinile, Fr. viryinitas, l.at.] the state 
of a woman that has not known man. 

VIRI’DITY, s. [viridilas, Lat.] greenness. 

VI RILE, a. [viril, Fr. i‘iritis, Lat.] belonging to, or be¬ 
coming a man. 

VlRl’LITY, s. [virilitv, Fr. virilitas, Lat.] manhood; power 
of procreation. 

VI Rl U, s. a taste for the elegant arts and the curiosities 
of nature. 

VI RTUAL, a. [virtue!, Fr.] having the efficacy, though 
not the sensible or material part. 

VIRTUALLY, ad. in effect, though not materially. 

VI RTIJE, s. [virtus, Lat.] a habit of acting agreeably to 
tbo rules of morality, which improves and perfects the pos¬ 
sessor; moral goodness; moral excellence; a medicinal quality 
or efficacy; power; excellence; the third order of angels in the 
celestial hierarchy. Cardinal Virtues, among Moralists, are 
prudence, temperance, justice, and fortitude. 

VITtTUELESS, a. wanting virtue; deprived of virtue; not 
having efficacy. 

VI R l UO SO, s . [Ital.] a man skilled in antique and natu¬ 
ral curiosities, painting, statuary, and architecture; a per¬ 
son employed in quaint and curious, rather than useful 
studies. 

VI'RTUOUS, a. [virtuosus, l.at.] morally good; chaste; 
efficacious; having medicinal qualities. ” 

VI RTUOUSLY, ad. in a virtuous manner; according to 
the rules of virtue 
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VTRTUOUSNESS, s. the state or character of being 
virtuous. 

YTRULENCF., or VI'RULENCY, s. acrimony of temper; 
malignity; bitterness; mental poison. 

VIRULENT, it. [virulent, Fr. virulenlus, Lat.] poisonous; 
venomous. Poisoned in mind; bitter; malignant.. 

VIRULENTLY, ml. malignantly; with bitterness. 

VJ'SACIE, s. [visuije, Fr.] the countenance, lace, or look. 

VIS-A-VIS, s. [Fr.] a narrow coach. 

VI'SCERA, s. [I.at.] the entrails or bowels. 

VI'SCERAI., or VISCEROUS, a. belonging to the 
owels. Feeling; tender. 

To VISCERATE, v. a. [from viscera, I.at.] to embowel, 
or take out the bowels. 

VI SCID, a. [viscidus, I.at.] glutinous; tenacious. 

VISCIDITY, or VISCO'SITY, s. [viscosite, Fr.] clammi¬ 
ness; a gluish or sticking quality; glutinousness; tenacity; 
ripeness; glutinous substance. 

VISCOUNT, vi-count, s. [vicomte, Fr.] an order or dig¬ 
nity next to an earl: it was an ancient title (viz. sheriff,) but 
a modern one as a dignity, being never mentioned as such 
before the reign of Henry VI. 

VI'SCOUNTESS, vi-eount-ess, s. the wife of a viscount. 

VTSCOUS, a. [eiscusus, I.at.] sticky; glutinous; tena¬ 
cious. 

VISim'l.lTY, s. [visibilile, Fr.] the quality of being seen; 
conspicuousness. 

VISIBLE, it. [visible, Fr. risibilis, I.at.] perceptible by the 
eve. Apparent; open; conspicuous. 

YTSIBLY, ad. in such a manner as to be seen or per¬ 
ceived. 

VI SION, s. [vision, Fr. visio, I.at.] sight; the act or 
faculty of seeing; a supernatural appearance; spectre ; 
phantom. Sv non. Vision passes inwardly in the mind, 
amt is either supernatural, or only an action of the imagina¬ 
tion,' in which latter sense it is the same with dream: an 
apparition strikes the senses outwardly, and is supposed to 
he an external object. 

VISIONARY, a. imaginary; affected by phantoms, or 
imaginary impressions. Substantively, one whose imagina¬ 
tion is disturbed. 

To VI'S IT, v. a. [visiter, Fr. risito, I.at.] to go to see. 
In Scripture, to send good or evil in reward or punishment. 
To lake a survey or inspection of, as a bishop. 

VI SIT, s. [visile, Fr.] the act of going to sec another. 

VFS1TANT, s. one who goes to see another. 

VISITATION, x. [visitation, Fr.] the act of visiting; 
objects of visits; the survey or inspection performed by a 
bishop in his diocese, to examine into the state of the 
church; any calamity afflicting a nation; a communication 
of divine love. 

VISITATORIAL, a. belonging to a judicial visitor. 

VI SITOR, x. [risiteur, Fr.] one who conies to see another; 
one appointed to visit a monastery or religious house; one 
who relieves the evils of any society. 

VI SOR, s. [though written likewise visard, visar, vizard, 
and vizor, Johnson prefers visor, because both nearest to 
visas, I.at. and concurring with visinjc, a kindred word; 
visit 1 re., Fr.] a mask used to distigure or disguise. 

YTSTA, s. [Ital.] a view, or prospect through a wood, &c. 
an avenue. 

VISUAL, a. [visuel, Fr.] used in sight; belonging or 
conducive to sight. 

VITAL, a. [ritidis, I.at.] contributing to, necessary to, or 
containing life; being the scat of life; essential. 

VITA'LITY, x. [vitalilas, I.at.] the property or power of 
subsisting in life. 


VITALLY, ad. in such a manner as to give life. 

Y 1 I A l.S, s. [without a singular] parts neeessaiy or essen¬ 
tial to life. 

lo VI HATE, v. a. [litio, I.at.| to corrupt, debase, or 
spoil. 

YllIA'TIOX, s. tlie act of debasing, spoiling, or de¬ 
flowering; depravation; corruption. 

To VUTLI'IIGATK, ■a. [rihns s and liti-jo, I.at.] to 
detract; to cavil; to contend m law. 

\ ITIOUS, a. See Viciois, 

Y ITItEOFS, n. [vitreus, I.at.] glassy; resembling glass; 
consisting of glass. 

YTI Hit ILLATION, x. [vitrijieation, Fr.] the act. of turning 
any thing to glass by the force of lire. 

To Y1IKIFY, ». a. [ vitrijier, Fr. i itrarn and Jiieio, l.at.J 
to turn to glass. Neutcrly, to heroine glass. 

Y 1'TRIOL, s. [vitriol, Fr.j a kind of mineral salt. 

YTI HIO'LIC, or VITIIIOLOCS. a. [ritrioliquv, Fr.] re¬ 
sembling vitriol; containing vitriol. 

Vl'TULINE, a. [vittdiuiis, l.at.J of, or belonging to, a calf. 

YHTU'PERAlil.E, a. [rituperaliilis, I.at.] blameworthy. 

VITUPERATION, s. [rituperatio, l.at.| lilanie; censure. 

VIV A'CIOUN,«. [eirn.r, l.at.J long-lived; sprightly; active; 
gay; lively. 

VlYLVCIOUSXESS, Y IY’A'CITY, x. [rivnvi/e, Fr. rivn- 
citus, l.at.J sprightliness; liveliness; briskness; longevity. 

VIVENCY, x. [from vivo, l.at.J manner of supporting or 
continuing life, or vegetation. 

Y’lY’ES, x. [Fr.] a distemper among horses, much like the. 
strangles; with this difference, that for the most pail the 
strangles happens to colts and young horses while they aie 
at grass, by feeding with their heads downwards; l>y which 
means the swelling inclines more to the jaws; hut the vivis 
happens to horses at any age and time, and is nune particu¬ 
larly situated in the glands and kernels under the ears. 

VIVID, a. [vividus, Liit.J lively; quick; striking. 

VIVIDLY, ad. with quickness; with strength. 

VIVIDNESS, x. liveliness; briskness; vigour. 

To VIVIFICATK, v. a. [nvi/ieo, I.at.) to quicken m give 
life. In Chemistry, to recovci from such a change of form 
as seems to destroy the essential propertic <. 

YTVIFICA'TION, x. [rivijivalmn, Fr. | the act of enlivening 
or quickening. 

To VIVIFY', r. «. [rirj/i'rr, Fr.] to quicken or enliven; to 
animate. 

VIVIPAROUS, a. [from virus and pnrin, I.at.] bringing 
forth its young alive; opposed to oviparous. In botany, 
applied to stems or stalks producing luilhs, that ate capable 
of vegetation. In loothwort. and star of Bethlehem, they 
are found at the base of the leaves; in small bistort, oil the 
lower part of the spike; in some species of gallic, at the 
origin of the nindle of (lowers; and on the spikes tn some 
of the grasses, as in the eal's-tail canary. 

VIXEN, s. [Skinner derives it from bit in, and that from 
bitrliia, a snarling hitch] a woman who is both subtle and 
abusive; a froward child. 

YIZ. [the contraction of riilelivit, I.at.] to wit; that is. 

VIZARD, s. a mask. See Y'isor. 

YTZIKR, x. [proper.y wuzir] the prime minister of the 
Turkish empire. 

U'KRAIN, a large country of Europe, lying on the bor¬ 
ders of Turkey in Europe, Poland, Russia, and Little Tart ary. 
Its name signifies a frontier. But the whole of the Ckrain, 
on both sides of the Dnieper, now belongs to Russia, and 
forms a part of the government of F.katerinoslav. Thu prin¬ 
cipal town is Kiof, in lat. 50. 2/. N. Ion. 30. 27. E. 

U'LCER, *. [ulcere, Fr. ulcus, Lat.] in Surgery, a solu- 
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tiou of the soft parts of the animal, together with the skin, 
produced by some internal cause; an inflammation, abscess, 
or acrimonious humour; a sore of some continuance; not a 
new wound. 

To U'LCERATE, v. a. [ulcero, Lat.] to affect with sores or 
ulcers. 

ULCERATION, s. [ulceration, Fr. vkeratio, Lat.] the act 
of breaking out in sores or ulcers; ulcer; sore. 

U'l.CKHOlJS, a. [ideerouts, Lat.] belonging to, or full of 
sores or ulcers. 

ULIGINOUS, (ij soft) a. [uliginosus, Lat.] slimy; 
muddy. 

U LLAGE, s. in Gauging, so much of a cask, or other 
vessel, as it wants of being full. 

IJLM, an imperial town of Suabia, iu Germany. The 
inhabitants (about 15,000) are Protestants, and carry on a 
great, trade. There is a good college, in this city; and a 
handsome bridge over the Danube, which greatly favours the 
trade of the inhabitants in linen, fustians, hardware, and 
wool. Here the Austrian general Mack, with an army of 
30.000 men, capitulated to the French emperor Bonaparte, 
without a buttle, on the 20th of October, 1805, and were 
sent vrisoners into France. Ulm is 47 miles S. E. of Stut- 
garri. Lat. 48. 24. N. Ion. 9. 53. E. 

ULSTER, a province of Ireland, having fit. George's 
Channel on the E. the Northern Ocean on the N. the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean on the W. Leinster on the S. and Connaught on 
the S. XV. It is about 116 miles long, and 100 broad. 
Ulster is generally fertile. Population 2,293,128 
ULTERIOR, a. [Lat.] farther. 

U1-TIM ATE, a. [ ultimatus, Lat.] intended as an end; last 
in a train of consequences; final; last. 

U'LTIMATELY, ad. in the last consequence. 
ULTRAMARINE, «. [ultra and mar inns, Lat.] from 
beyond sea; being beyond sea; foreign; transmarine. 

U LTRAMARINE, s. among Painters, the finest sort of 
blue colour, produced from the calcination of lapis lazuli. 

ULTRONEOUS, a. [from ultra, Lat.] spontaneous; vo¬ 
luntary. 

U'LVERSTON, a town of Lancashire, in the hundred of 
Furness. This town is the port of Furness, fitting out some 
ships for the coasting trade. The principal inns are kept by 
the guides, who regularly pass to and from Lancaster three 
times a week. It is seated at the bottom of immense hills, 
between the branches of the Duddon, near its mouth, 18 miles 
N. N. XV. of Lancaster, and 260 N. N. W. of London. Mar¬ 
ket on Thursday. Population 4876. 

ULIJLATION, s. [from ululo, I.at.] the act of howling like 
a dog or a wolf. 

U'MBELLATED, a. in Botany, is said of flowers when 
many of them grow together in umbels. 

IJM BELLI'FERGUS, a. in Botany, applied to those plants 
that are gathered into umbels or rundles. See Rundi.e. 

U'MBELS, s. among Botanists, the round tufts or heads of 
certain plants set thick together, and all of the same height. 

U MBER, or U'MBRE, s. a kind of dry dusky-coloured 
earth, which, diluted with water, serves to make a dark 
brown colour, called a hair-colour. A fish. 

UMBl'LlCAL, a. [from umbilicus, Lat.] pertaining to the 
navel. 

U'MBRAGE, s. [from umbra, Lat.] a shade; a skreen of 
trees; a shadow; resentment, offence, suspicion of injury. 

UMBRAGEOUS, a. [ ombragicux, Fr.] shady; yielding 
shade. 

UMBRA'TILE, a. [umbratilis, Lat..] being in the shade. 
UMBRELLA, s. [from umbra, Lat.] a skreen from the sun 
or rain; a fan; a shade. 


UMBRO'SITY, s. [umbrorn, Lat.] shadiness; exclusion of 
light. 

U'MPIRAGE, s. the power of deciding controversy; the 
power of an umpire; arbitration. 

U'MPIRE, s. [derived by Minshew and Skinner from un 
pere, a father, Fr.] an arbitrator; one chosen to decide a 
dispute. 

UN, in Composition, implies negation, contrariety, and 
dissolution, or the not being so and so, together with the 
destroying of something already done. Before adjectives, 
it signifies, not, or a negation of their quality; and before 
verbs, it implies, that something is denied or destroyed 
which has been done or said before. This particle is bor¬ 
rowed from the Goths and Saxons, who used it in the same 
sense; and is almost placed at will before any adjc ctive 
or verb. All the instances of this kind of composition if is 
thought unnecessary to insert ; but we have collected a 
number sufficient to explain it. 

UNABA'SllEl), «. not confounded; not ashamed. 

UNABLE, a. wanting ability; weak; impotent. 

UNABSO'LVEI), a. not. freed; not. acquitted. 

UNACCEPTABLE, a. unpleasing; not welcome. 

UNACCOU'NTAllLE, a. inexplicable; unreasonable; not 
to be accounted for; irregular; not to be controlled. 

UNACCOU'NTABLY, ad. strangely. 

UNACClj'STOMEI),a.notused; not habituated; unusual. 

UNACQUATNTEi), a. ignorant; not knowing. 

UNA'CTIVE, a. idle; sluggish; without employment; not 
brisk; not. busy; having no eHieaev. 

UNADVI'SED, a. rash; without thinking or deliberating; 
imprudent; indiscreet. 

UNAFFK'CTKl), a. free from affectation; real; natural; 
open; candid; sincere.; not mentally touched. 

UNA FFE'CTEDLY, ad. really; without any attempt to 
produce false appearances. 

UN AFFECTING, a. not interesting; not touching the 
passions; not pathetic. 

UNAI'DEI), a. unassisted; not. helped. 

UNA'LJENABLE, a. not to be made over to another; not 
transferable. 

IJNA'LTERAULE, a. fixed; settled; not. to be altered; 
unchangeable; immutable. 

UNA'LTERABLY, ad. unchangeably; immutably. 

UNA'LTERED, a. not changed; unchangeable. 

UNA'MIABLE, a. disagreeable; not to he desired. 

UNANI'MITY, s. [unanimite, Fr. unanimitas, Lat.] con¬ 
cord; agreement; conformity, or union of sentiments. 

UNA'NIMOUS, a. of one mind; agreeing in opinion. 

UNA'NIMOU.SLY, ad. with one mind. 

UNANSWERABLE, a. that cannot be,denied or an¬ 
swered; not to be refuted. 

UNAPPA'LLF.I.), a. not daunted; not impressed by fear. 

U'NAPPRO’ACHABLE, a. not to be come near; inac¬ 
cessible. 

UNA'RMED, a. without defence, or armour; disarmed. 

UNA'NKED, «. not required; not sought. 

UNASSI STED, a. not helped. 

UNATTAINABLE, a. not to be come at, or obtained. 

UNATTE'MPTED, a. never tried at; not assayed. 

UNATTENDED, a. having no attendants; unaccom¬ 
panied, forsaken. 

UNAVAI'LING, a. useless; vain. 

UNAVOIDABLE, a. not to be prevented; inevitable. 

UNAVOIDABLY, ad. inevitably. 

UNAWA’RE, or UNAWA'RES, ad. unexpected; not 
looked for; suddenly. 

To UNBA'R, v. a. to remove the bolt of a door; to unbolt. 
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UNBECO'MING, a. not consistent with decency and good 
manners; indecorous; indecent; unsuitable. 

UNBELIEF,*, incredulity; irreligion. 

UNBELIE'VER, s. an infidel; one that denies the truth of 
the Christian religion either in theory or practice. 

UNBEI.IEVI NG, a. difficult to be convinced; incredulous; 
diffident; infidel; incredulous. 

To UNBEND,u.n. to loosen or slacken; to relax; to remit; 
to ease; to refresh the mind. To unbend a cable, is, among 
Mariners, to take it from the anchor. 

UNBEWAI'LED, a. unlamented. 

UNBI'ASSED, a. unprejudiced; impartial. 

UNBI'D, or UNBIDDEN, a . not desired; uninvited; 
spontaneous; uncommanded. 

UNBLA'MEABLE, a. innocent; irreproachable; incul¬ 
pable. 

UNBLA'MEABLY, ad. without taint or fault. 

UNBLEMISHED, a. free from turpitude; free from 
reproach; free from deformity. 

UNBO'RN, a. not yet bom; future. 

To UNBO'LT, v. a. to set open; to unbar. 

To UNBO'SOM, v. n. to lay open one’s mind; to disclose. 

UNBOUND, a. loose; wanting a cover, used of books. 

UNBOUNDED, a. unrestrained; having no bounds; 
unlimited; infinite; interminable. 

UNBftl'DLKD, n. licentious; not.restrained. 

UNBU'RIKD, a. not interred; not honoured with the 
rites of funeral. 

To UNBUTTON, v. a. to loose any thing buttoned. 

UNCANO'NICAL, a. not agreeing with the canons of the 
church. 

To UNCA'SE, v. a. to take out of a case; to skin; to flay. 

UNCERTAIN, a. [ incertain, Fr.] doubtful. Unsettled. 

UNCERTAINTY, s. doubtfulness; contingency; some¬ 
thing unknown. 

* UNCHANGEABLE, a. immutable. 

UNCHANGEABLY, ad. without change. 

UNCHARITABLE, a. void of charity. 

UNCHARITABLY, ad- in a manner contrary to charity. 

UNCIIA'STE, a. lewd, libidinous; not continent. 

UNCIAL, a. an epithet given by Antiquarians to certain 
large-sized letters, anciently used in inscriptions and epi¬ 
taphs. 

UNCl'RCUMCISKD, a. not circumcised. 

UNCIRCUMCI'SION, *. omission of circumcision. State 
of not being circumcised. 

UNCIVIL, a. [ inciril , Fr. inrivilis, Lat.] impolite; not 
agreeable to the rules of complaisance. 

UNCLE, un-kl, s. [omc/c, Fr.] the father or mother’s 
brother. 

UNCLEAN, a. foul; lecherous; polluted. 

UNCLEA'NLINESS, UNCLE'ANNESS, s. want of clean¬ 
liness; lewdness; incontinence. 

UNC LOTI DED, «. free from clouds; not obscured. 

UNCOMFORTABLE, a. affording no comfort; gloomy; 
melancholy. 

UNCO'MMON, a. not usual; not frequent. 

UNCONCE RNED, a. having no interest; not anxious. 

UNCONDE'MNF.D, a. not condemned. 

UNCONNECTED, a■ not coherent; lax; loose; vague. 

UNCONQUERABLE, a. not to be subdued; invincible. 

UNCONSCIOUS, a■ having no mental perception; unac¬ 
quainted ; unknowing. 

UNCONSUMED, a. not wasted; not destroyed by any 
wasting power. 

UNCONVE'RTED, a. not persuaded of tire truth, or not 
conformed to the rules, of Christianity. 


To UNCO'VER, v. a. to strip off a covering; to deprive 
of clothes; to strip off the roof; to shew openly. 

UNCO'UTH, un-kooth, a. [nncutli, Sax.] odd; strange; 
unusual; unaccustomed. 

UNCOU'THNESS, s. oddness; strangeness. 

UNCTION, s. [onction, l*’r.] the act of anointing, or 
rubbing with oil or other fatty matter. In matters of Re¬ 
ligion, it is used for the characters conferred on sacred 
things, by anointing them with oil. The Hebrews anointed 
both their kings and high-priests at the ceremony of their 
inauguration. The unction of kings is supposed to be a ce¬ 
remony introduced very late among Christian princes. In 
the ancient Christian Church, unction always accompanied 
baptism and confirmation. Extreme unction, or anointing 
persons in the article of death, was also practised by the 
ancient Christians, in compliance with the precept of St. 
■Tames, chap. v. 14. And the Romish Church have advanced 
it to the dignity of a sacrament. 

U'NCTUOUS, a. [onctiieux, Fr.] fat; clammy; oily. 

UNCULTIVATED, a. \incult us, Lat.] unfilled; not im¬ 
proved; impolite; not civilized; not instructed. 

UNCURBED, a. licentious; not restrained. 

UNCU'STOM KD,«. not having paid the duties to the king. 

UNDAUNTED, a. not frightened; firm; resolute. 

UNDAUNTEDNESS, s. intrepidity; courage. 

UNDE'CAGON, s. [from uiwivcm, Lat. and yuivia, Gr.] 
a figure of eleven sides and angles. 

To UNDECEI'VE, v. u. to free from the influence of a 

fallacy. 

UNDENI'ABLE, a. such as cannot be denied. 

UNDER, prep, [undar, Gotli. under. Sax.] in a state of 
subjection to; beneath; below; in a state of; in a less degree 
than; with the show or appearauee of; in a state of oppres¬ 
sion or depression by; in a state of protection; in a state of 
subordination; for less than; attested by. 

UNDER, ad. in a state of subjection. Less, opposed to 
oner or more. Inferior; subordinate; in the last sense it. is 
generally used in composition. 

UNDERBE'ARF.R, s. in Funerals, those that sustain the 
weight of the body, distinct from those who are hearers of 
ceremony, and only hold up the pall. 

To UNDERGO',!’, a. to suffer; to sustain; to pass through. 

UNDERHAND, ad. in a secret and clandestine manner. 

UNDERHAND, a. secret; clandestine. 

UNDERLING, s. an interior agent; a mean person. 

To UNDERMINE,.?. a. to make hollow underneath; to 
circumvent; to supplant. 

UNDF.RMI'NER, *. he that saps; a clandestine enemy. 

UNDERMOST, a. lowest in state, condition, or place. 

UNDERNEATH, ad. below; beneath. 

UNDERPLOT, *. in Dramatic Poetry, a by-plot, a sub¬ 
ordinate intrigue; a clandestine scheme. 

To UNDERRATE, v. a. to undervalue. 

To UNDERSET,!., v. a. to sell for less than the worth; to 
defeat by selling cheaper. 

IJNDF.RSHF/RIFF, s. the deputy oft be sheriff. 

To UNDERSTA'ND, v. a. [prefer. understood; under- 
staudan, Sax.] to have a perfect knowledge, or proper idea 
of; to comprehend or conceive. Neutcrly, to be informed. 

UNDERSTA NDING, s. that power of the. mind by 
which we arrive at a proper idea or judgment of things; 
knowledge, judgment; correspondence; skill; terms of 
communication. 

To UNDERTA'KE, v. a. [preterit, undertook, part. pass. 
undertaken ,] to attempt; to engage in; to engage with, or 
attack. Neuterly, to assume auy business or province; to 
venture; to promise, or warrant, after dare. 

10 Y 
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UNDERTA'KER, s. a manager of some project or affair; 
\ person who provides the necessaries for a burial. 

UNDERTAKING, s. a design formed; enterprise; at¬ 
tempt; engagement. 

UNDERTRE'ASURER, *. an officer subordinate to the 
treasurer, who is to chest up the king’s treasure, and see it 
carried to the treasury. 

To l) N DERVA'LUE, t>. a. to value less than a thing is worth. 

UNDERVA'I.UER, s. one who esteems lightly. 

UNDERWENT, the preterit of Undergo. 

U'NDERWOOD, s. any wood that is not reckoned timber; 
coppice. 

To UNDERWO'RK, v. a. to work cheaper; to labour less 
than enough; to supplant. 

To UNDERWRI TE, v. a. to write under something else. 

UNDERWRITER, s. in Commerce, one who undertakes 
to insure goods, ships, &c. for a stipulated premium. 

IJNDESE'RVED, a. not merited; not incurred by fault. 

UNDESI'GNING, a. well-meaning; honest; sincere; 
guiltless; not acting with any set purpose. 

UNDIA'PHANOUS, a. not pellucid; not transparent. 

UNDI'SCIPLINED, a. not reduced to order; not trained; 
not taught. 

UNDIVI'DED, a. unbroken; whole; not parted." 

To UNDO', v. a. [preterit undid, part. pass, undone] to 
ruin; to destroy; to loose; to unravel; to change. 

UNDOUBTEDLY, ad. without doubt. 

To UNDRESS, v, a. to divest of clothes; to strip. 

U'NDRESS, s. a loose or negligent dress. 

UNDU'E, a. not right; not agreeable to duty. 

To UNDULATE, t>. a. [undulo, l.at.] to make to roll like 
waves; to drive backward and forward. Neuterly, to play 
as waves in curls. 

UNDULATION, s. [ondulation, I'r.] a waving motion. 

UNDULA'TORY, a. moving in the manner of waves. 

UNDU'TIFUL, or UNDUTF.OUS, a. disobedient; re¬ 
bellious; behaving with irreverence; not performing duty. 

UN DUTIFULNESS, s. disobedience; behaviour incon¬ 
sistent with the respect we owe our superiors or parents. 

UNE'ASINESS, s. inconvenience; trouble; disquiet; 
perplexity. 

UNE'ASY, a. painful; disturbed; peevish. 

UNF.'QUAL, a. not equal; not even; disproportionate. 

UNK'QUALLED,«. unparalleled; unrivalled in excellence. 

UNE'RRING, a. committing no mistake; incapable of 
failure; certain. 

UNEVEN, a. not even; not level; not equal. 

UNEXA'MPLED, a. not known by any precedent. 

UNEXCEPTIONABLE, a. irreproachable; not liable to 
objection. 

UNEXPE'CTED, a. not thought on; sudden; not provided 
against. 

UNFAI'R, a. not honest; disengenuous. 

UNFAITHFUL, a. perfidious; treacherous; impious. 

UNFF.l'GNED, a. not feigned; not hypocritical; sincere. 

UNFEl'GNEDLY, ad. without hypocrisy; sincerely. 

To UNFOLD, v. a. to expand; to spread; to display; to 
open; to explain; to tell; discover; reveal. 

UNFREQUF/NTED, a. rarely visited; rarely entered. 

UNGO'DLINESS, s. wickedness; neglect of God. 

UNGO'DLY, a. negligent of God and his laws; impious; 
wicked; irreligious. 

U'NGUENT, s. [unguentum, Lat.] ointment. 

UNHAPPY, a. miserable; distressed; calamitous. 

UNHO'LY, a. profane; impious; wicked. 

UNHU'RT, a. free from harm. 

U'NI, in Composition, is borrowed from the Latin, and 


implies one or single; as unicorn, a beast witn a single norn, 
from unum and cornu, Lat. 

U'NICORN, s. [from urns and cornu, Lat.] a beast that 
has only one horn; likewise a bird. 

UNIFORM, a. [from untu and forma, Lat.] regular; even; 
having all forms alike. 

UNIFORM, *. the regimental dress of a soldier. 

UNIFORMITY,®, [uniformite, Fr.] even tenor; confor¬ 
mity; agreement in all its parts; the same shape and fashion. 

UNIFORMLY, ad. regularly; after one manner. 

UNINFO'RMED, a. untaught; not instructed. 

UNINHA'BITED, a. having no dwellers. 

UNI'NTERESTING, a. exciting no interest. 

U'NION, s. [union, Fr. unio, Lat.] the act of joining twe 
or more, so as to make them one; concord; conjunction. 
In an ecclesiastical sense, it denotes a combining or conso¬ 
lidating two churches into one. In a more eminent sense, it 
signifies the act whereby the two separate governments of 
Great Britain and Ireland were incorporated in.t,o one, under 
the title of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was effected in the year 1801. 

UNI'PAROUS, a. bringing one at a birth. 

U'NISON, s. [unus and sonus, Lat.] a string that is in the 
same sound with another; a single unvaried note. 

UNIT, s. [unitas, from unus, Lat.] one; that which has the 
first place in vulgar arithmetic. 

UNITA'RIAN, s. one who denies the Unity of the God¬ 
head in three Persons. 

To UNI TE, v. a. [unio, Lat.] to join so as to make one; 
to make to agree; to join. Neuterly, to concur; to coalesce; 
to grow into one. 

UNI TED PROVINCES, usually called Holland, are 
situated between 51. 20. and 53. 20. N. lat- and 3 and 7 
degrees E. Ion. being about 150 miles from N. to S. and 
100 from W. to E. This country was formerly divided 
into seven provinces, viz. Zealand, Holland, Utrecht, Guel- 
derland including Zutphen, Overyssel, Friesland, and Gro¬ 
ningen, exclusive of the islands Texel, Vlicland, Schelling, 
Ameland, &c. at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee. After 
the invasion of the French, it was divided into eight depart¬ 
ments, (including Dutch Brabant,) each of which were sub¬ 
divided into districts, and had their primary assemblies. The 
Seven United Provinces being in great part surrounded by 
the sea, lying low, and abounding in marshes, have a damp 
and unwholesome air. Rain and fogs are frequent; and 
the gout, rheumatism, and agues, are very common, and 
difficult of cure. The effects of human industry here are 
wonderful, in the dikes and dams erected for defending the 
country against the inundations of the sea, and in ditches, 
canals, mills, and sluices, for draining the marshes. The 
quantity of grain produced is not sufficient for home con¬ 
sumption ; but the pastures in the marshes are so rich, that 
they can spare a great deal of butter and cheese for expor¬ 
tation. They have a good breed of sheep, whose wool is 
highly valued. There is turf, madder, tobacco, some fruit, 
and iron; but all the pit-coal and timber used in this coun¬ 
try, and many other necessaries, are imported. A vast va¬ 
riety of manufactures are carried on in the provinces, and a 
great number of hands are employed, and much wealth is ac¬ 
quired, by the herring, cod, and whale fishery. The trade 
of this country, upon the whole, has long been declining, 
chiefly owing to the improvement of manufactures, trade, 
and navigation, in other countries. The Protestant religion 
here is most prevalent; but all sects are tolerated. Their 
principal rivers are the Rhine, the Waal, the Scheldt, the 
Yssel, the Leek, and the Maes. The numerous canals which 
are cut to drain the land, are very commodious for travelling 
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from one place to another in boats. The inhabitants are ro¬ 
bust, laborious, patient, free, open, affable, pleasant in con¬ 
versation, and remarkable for their cleanliness. A Dutchman 
is naturally phlegmatic, and slow to anger; but when heated, 
is not easily appeased. These provinces, after undergoing 
several revolutions, in November 1813 threw off the French 
yoke, and having been united with the Belgic provinces, 
were constituted a kingdom under the prince of Orange. 
In 1830 a revolution again separated them, and they now 
form the kingdom of Holland under the same sovereign. 

UNITED ST A TES OF AMERICA. See America. 

UNITER, *. the person or thing that unites. 

U'NITIVE, a. having the power of uniting. 

U'NITY, s. [unitas, Lat.J the state of being but one; 
concord; conjunction; uniformity. 

U'NIVALVE, a. having one shell. 

UNIVERSAL, a. [universalis, Lat.] general; catholic; ex¬ 
tending to all; total; whole; comprising all particulars. 

UNIVERSA'LITY, s. [universality Fr.] not particularity; 
extension to the whole. 

U'NIVERSE, s. [ univers , Fr. universum, Lat.] the whole 
system of created beings and things. 

UNIVE'RSITY, s. [university Fr. universitas, Lat.] a col¬ 
lection of colleges, where all the liberal arts are taught. 

UNI'VOCAL, a. [univocus, Lat.] having but one meaning; 
regular; certain; not equivocal. 

UNJU'ST, a. [injuste, Fr. injustus, T Lat.] iniquitous; con¬ 
trary to justice. 

UNJUSTIFIABLE, a. not to be defended. 

To UNKE'NNEL, v. a. in Hunting, to drive or force from 
a hole or retreat. 

UNKI'ND, a. not benevolent; not favourable. 

UNKI'NDNESS, s. malignity; ill-will. 

UNKNO'WN, a. not known; greater than is imagined. 

J'o UNLA'CE, v. a. to undo a lace. To unlace a coney, 
in Carving, is to cut it up. 

UNLA'WFUL, a. contrary to law; illegal. 

UNLEAVENED, a. not fermented, or leavened. 

UNLESS, conj. except; if not. 

UNLETTERED, a. unlearned; untaught. 

UNLU'CKY, a. unfortunate; ill-omened; inauspicious. 

UNME'RCIFUL, a. cruel; exorbitant; severe. 

UNMI'NDFUL, a. not heedful; negligent. 

To UNMOO'R, v. a. among Mariners, to weigh anchor, in 
order to put to sea. 

UNNECESSARY, a. needless; useless. 

UNPA'RALLELED, a. not matched, not to be matched; 
having no equal. 

UNPRECEDENTED, a. not justifiable by any ex¬ 
ample. 

UNPROFITABLE, a. useless; serving to no purpose. 

UNRECLAI'MED, a. not reformed; unturned. In Fal¬ 
conry, untamed; wild. 

UNRI'GHTEOUS, a. wicked; sinful; unjust. 

UNRI'GHTEOUSNESS, s. wickedness; injustice. 

UNSA'VOURY, a. tasteless; having an ill smell; fetid; 
disgusting; ill-tasted. 

UNSEARCHABLE, a. inscrutable; not to be explored. 

UNSEASONABLE, a. not suitable to time or occasion; 
unfit; untimely; ill-timed; not agreeable to the time of the 
year: late; as, unseasonable time of night. 

UNSEEMLY a. unbecoming; indecent. Adverbially, 
indecently; unbecomingly. 

UNSKILFUL, a. wanting art or knowledge. 

UNSTEADY, a. inconstant; variable. 

UNTHANKFUL, a. ungrateful. 

UNTl'L, ad. to the time that; to the place that; to the 


degree that. Used as a preposition, it sv 
the day of captivity.” 

U'NTO, prep. See To. > 

To UNTRl/SS, e. a. to ungWf 
UNWA'RY, a. imprudent; forty; 
UNWHO'LESOME; a. inMlubrfcwfrttf“« 
UNWORTHY, o. wanting merit; mx 



coming; mean. 

VOCABULARY, s. [ vocabjdarium, Lat. 
a book containing a collection of words without their exf 
cations; a word book; a lexicon. 

VO CAL, a. [vocal, Fr. toealis, Lat] having a voice; ut¬ 
tered or sounded by the voice. 

VOCA'LITY, s. power of utterance; quality of being utter- 
able by the voice. 

VOCATION, s. [vocation, Fr. vocatio, Lat.] a summons; 
a trade, employment; the secret calling of God to any par¬ 
ticular office. 

VO'CATIVE, s. [rocatims, Lat.] in Grammar, that case of 
a noun which we use when wc call or speak to a person. 

VOCIFERATION, s. [ vodferatio, Lat.] clamour; outcry. 

VOCI'FEROUS, a. clamorous; noisy. 

VOGUE, s. [Fr.] fashion; mode; general custom. 

VOICE, s. [vox, Lat.] a sound produced in the throat and 
mouth of an animal, by which he communicates his ideas; a 
vote; suffrage; opinion. In Grammar, a circumstance in 
verbs, whereby they are distinguished into active, passive, &c. 

VOID, a. [vuide, Fr.] empty, vacant; containing nothing; 
vain or ineffectual; null; vacuous; unsupplied, or having no 
possessor; destitute of substance; unreal- 

VOID, s. empty space; vacancy; vacuum. 

To VOID, ». a. [vuider, Fr.] to quit or leave empty; to 
vacate; to emit or pour out; to annul or nullify - 

VOI’DER, s. a basket or trough in which meat and other 
things arc carried from table- 

VO'LANT, a. [volant, Fr. volans, Lat.] flying or passing 
through the air; nimble. 

VO'I.ATILE, «. [volalilis, Lat.] flying or passing through 
the air. .Spirituous, or dissipating in the air, from volatile, Fr. 
Lively; fickle- 

VOLATILIZATION, s. the act of making volatile. 

VOLCA'NO, s. [Ital.] See Vulcano. 

VOLF., s. [vole, Fr.] in Gaming, a stake wherein a person 
plays alone, and undertakes to win all the tricks. 

VO'I.ERY, s. IFr.J a flight of birds. 

VOLITA'TION, s. [volilo, Lat.] the act or power of 
flying. 

VOLITION, s. [roli/io, I.at.] the [act of willing; incli¬ 
nation ; the power of choice exerted. 

VO'LITIVE, a • having the power to will. 

VO'LLEY, s. [voice, Fr.] a discharge or flight of shot; a 
burst; emission of many at a time. 

VOLT, or VOI.TE, s. in the Manage, a round or circular 
tread; or a gait of two treads, made by a horse going side¬ 
ways round a centre. 

VOI.UBI'LITY, s. [volubility Fr. vohihilitas, Lat.] the act 
of rolling; aptness to roll; activity of tongue; fluency of 
speech; mutability. 

VO'LUBl.E, a. [mhtbilis, L formed so as to roll easily; 
rolling. Fluent of speech. Nimble, active, applied to the 
tongue. 

VO'I.UME, s. [volumen, La*.] something rolled up; as 
much ns is rolled or convolved at once. A book, alluding to 
the ancient method of rolling manuscripts on a staff, from 
volume, Fr. Synon. A volume may contain many boobs. A 
boob may make many volumes. The binding, properly, distin¬ 
guishes the volumes; and the dtvhron of the woik, the boobs• 
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VOLUMINOUS, a. consisting of many volumes; con- 

sting of many complications; copious; diffusive. 

VOLUNTARILY, ad. willingly; freely; without com¬ 
pulsion; spontaneously. 

VO'LUNTARINESS, s. willingness. 

VOLUNTARY, a. f voluntairc, Fr. tolunlarius, Lat.] done 
by a motion of the will; free from compulsion; willing; act¬ 
ing by choice. 

VO'LUNTARY, s. a volunteer; a piece of music played 
at will, without any settled rule, generally applied to the 
pieces played at church between the psalms and the first 
lesson. 

To VOLUNTEER, t>. a. to go for a soldier. 

VOLUNTEER, s. a soldier who enters of his own accord, 
or serves without pay. 

VOLUPTUARY, s. [voluptuaire, Fr. voliiptuarius, Lat.] a 
man given to pleasure and luxury. 

VOLUPTUOUS, a. f voliiptucux, Fr. vo/uptuosus, Lat.] 
given to excess of pleasure; sensual; luxurious. 

VOLU'PTUOUSLY, ad. luxuriously; with indulgence of 
excessive pleasure. 

VOLUPTUOUSNESS, s. luxuriousness; addictedness to 
excess of pleasure. 

VOLUTE, s. [Fr.] a member of a column representing a 
spiral scroll. 

VO'M IGA, s. [Lat.] an encysted tumor in the lungs. 

To VO'M IT, ». | vomo, l.at.] to discharge from the sto¬ 
mach by the mouth; to throw up with violence. Actively, 
to throw up from the stomach. 

VO'MIT, s. the matter thrown up from the stomach; an 
emetic medicine. 

VORA'CIOUS, «. [vorace, Fr. vorax, Lat.J greedy; raven¬ 
ous ; immoderately eager after food. 

VORACIOUSNESS, or VORACITY, s. [voracite, Fr.] 
greediness; gluttony; ravenousness. 

VO'RTEX, s. [Lat. in the plur. vortices] any thing whirled 
round. In Meteorology, a whirlwind, or a sudden and rapid 
motion of the air in circles; also an eddy, or whirlpool. 

VO'RTICAL, a. having a whirling motion. 

VOTARY, s. one devoted, as by a vow, to any particular 
religion or opinion, &c.; a votarist; one devoted to any per¬ 
son. Adjectively, consequent to a vow. 

VOTE, .t. [vohtm, Lat.J a voice or suffrage. 

To VOTE, v. a. to chuse by suffrage; to determine by 
suffrage; to give by vote or suffrage. 

VOTER, s. one who has the right of giving his vole. 

VOTIVE, a. [volume, 1/at.] given by vow. 

To VOUCH, t>. a. [voucher. Norm.] to call to witness; to 
attest, maintain, or support. Neuterly, to bear witness; or 
give testimony. 

VOUCHEE, s. a Law term, the person vouched in a com¬ 
mon recovery. 

VOUCHER, s. one who gives witness to any thing; any 
thing used in evidence, or as a proof; a document. 

To VOUCHSA'FE, v. a. to permit any thing to be done 
without danger; to condescend. The first sense is seldom 
used. Neuterly, to deign, condescend, yield. 

VOW, (the ow pronounced as in now) s. [veeu, Fr. votum, 
Lat.] any promise made to a divine power; a solemn pro¬ 
mise, generally relating to matrimony. 

To VOW, v. a. [voucr, Fr. voveo, Lat.] to give or dedicate 
to a religious use by solemn promise. Neuterly, to make 
vows, or solemn promises, or declarations. 

VO'WEL, s. [voyclle, Fr.] a letter which forms a complete 
sound by itself. 

VOY AGE, s. [voyage, Fr.] any distance passed, or to 
be passed, by water; distinguished from any distance tra¬ 


velled by land, which is then called a journeys the practice 

of travelling. 

UP, ad. [up. Sax. op, Bclg. and Dan.] aloft, on high, op¬ 
posed to down; out of bed, or arisen from a seat; in a state 
of preferment, climbing, insurrection, or being erected or 
built; from younger to elder years. Up and down, here and 
there; disperscdly; backward and forward. Up to, to an 
equal height with; adequately to. Up with, signifies the 
raising any thing to strike with. 

UP, inter]. is used to exhort a person to rise from a seat 
or bed; or to rouse him to action. 

UP, prep, from a lower to a higher part, opposed to down. 
This word is often used in composition, in almost all the 
senses produced in the adverb or preposition. 

To UPBRAl'D, v. a. [upyet/roedan, Sax.] to charge con¬ 
temptuously with any thing disgraceful; to mention by way 
of reproach; to reproach with having received favours. 

UPBRAl'DER, s. a reproaeher. 

UPHELD, preterit and part. pass, of Uphold. 

To UPHO'LD, v. a. to elevate; to support or maintain. 

UPHO'LSTERER, s. one who furnishes houses. 

U'PLAND, s. a high ground. Adjectively, higher in 
situation. 

U'PMOST, a. [an irregular super!, of m/j] highest; topmost. 

UPO'N, prep, [upon. Sax.] on the top or outside; put over 
the body, as clothes, Are.; in consequence of; by; after; in 
consideration of; according to; .by inference from; on pain 
of; in a state of view. Sometimes it denotes reliance, trust, 
or situation over or near. 

U'PPER, a. [comparative from up, supcrl. uppermost ] 
higher in place or power; superior. 

U' PP1NGHAM, a town of Rutlandshire, 89 miles N. by 
W. of London. Market on Wednesday. Ppulation 1757, 

U'PUIGHT, «. straight; perpendicular; erect; honest, 
without the least bias to the contrary; sincere; just. 

UHltl'GHTLY, ad. perpendicularly to the horizon. Fi¬ 
guratively, honestly; without deviation from the right. 

UPRI GHTNESS, s. straightness; perpendicular erection; 
honesty; sincerity; justness. 

UPROAR, s. [formerly written uprore; uproer, Bclg.] 
tumult; disturbance; confusion; riot; bustle. 

U'PSAL, a town of Upland in Sweden. It is the see of 
an archbishop, and the seat of an university. The arch¬ 
bishop is primate of Sweden, and consecrates the king in his 
cathedral. It is 35 miles N. W. of Stockholm. Lat. 59. 52. 
N. Ion 17. 42. E.—Here the celebrated naturalist, l.inncus, 
resided, and had an extensive botanical garden; and here he 
ended his valuable life, Jan. 10, 1778, aged 71. 

UPSHOT, s. the issue, end, or success of an undertaking. 

U PSIDE down, an adverbial form of speech, signifying 
with total reversement; in complete disorder; topsy-turvy. 

UPSTART, s. one who has suddenly risen from meanness 
and obscurity to riches and opulence. 

U'PTON, a town of Worcestershire, 11 miles S. of Wor¬ 
cester, anti 109 W. N. W. of London. Market on Thursday. 

U'PWARD, or U'PWARDS, ad. towards a higher place; 
towards heaven, or any source. More than, applied to quan¬ 
tity or number. 

URA'NIA, s. [iSpaWa, Gr. urania, or uranie, Lat.] one of 
the nine Muses, said to preside over Astronomy. 

URBA'NITY, s. [urbanite, Fr. urhanitus, Lat.] civility; 
politeness;elegance; courtesy; complaisance; facetiousness; 
merriment. 

URCHIN, s. [heurcuchiu, Armoric] a liedge-hog. Ap¬ 
plied to a child, in slight anger or contempt. 

U'RETERS, s. [lifirjri/pEs, Gr. tireleres, Fr.] membraneous 
vessels which convey the urine from the reins to the bladder. 
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URETHRA, s. [«pi}9pa, Gr. urctre, Fr.] the passage 
tk'ough which the urine is discharged from the bladder. 

To URGE, v. a. [urgeo, Lat.] to incite; to push; to pro¬ 
voke; to importune; to press; to enforce; to offer by way of 
objection. Neuterly, to press forward. 

U'RGENCY, s. pressure of difficulty or necessity. 

URGENT, a. [urgent, Fr .urgens, Lat.] cogent; pressing; 
violent; importune. 

U'RI, the most southern canton in Switzerland, having 
Switz and the lake of the Four Cantons on the N. the coun¬ 
try of the Orisons and Gluris on the E. Italy on the S. and 
Uuderwald and part of Bern on the W. It is about .’10 miles 
in length and 12 in breadth, and full of dreadful mountains, 
among which is the celebrated mount St. Gothard. Altdorf 
is the principal town. 

U'RIM, s. [Heb. light] Dr. Newton supposes this name 
given only to signify the dearness and certainty of the di¬ 
vine answers obtained by the priest consulting God with his 
breastplate on, in opposition to those of the heathen, which 
were generally ambiguous and enigmatical. 

URINAL, s. [ urinal, Fr.] a glass vessel used by sick peo¬ 
ple to make water in. 

URINARY, a. relating to urine. 

URINE, s. [urine, Fr. urina, Lat.] the water which passes 
through the urethra from the bladder. 

To IJ'ltlNE, v. n. [uriiier, Fr.] to make water. 

URN, s. [time, Fr. urnn, Lat.] any vessel having its 
mouth narrower than the body; a water-pot; the vessel in 
which the remains of the dead, after being burnt, were 
anciently deposited. 

UROMANCY, s. [apoi' and pavrtia, Gr.] a divining or 
guessing at the. cause of a disease by urine. 

URSA-MAJOR, s. [Lat. the Greater Bear] a northern 
constellation, consisting of 10.0 stars; of which number the 
three bright ones that form the tail, and the four principal 
ones of the body in form of a trapezium, go by the names of 
Charles’s wain, the plough, and the chariot of David. 

U'RSA-MINOR, s. [I.at. the Lesser Bear] a northern con¬ 
stellation, consisting of 12 stars. At the tip of the tail is 
fixed the pole star, which is distant only 1° 45' 35" from the 
north pole of the heavens. 

US, the oblique ease of We. 

USAGE, s. [usage, Fr.J treatment; practice long con¬ 
tinued ; manners; custom. 

U'SANCE, s. [usance, Fr.] use; interest paid for the use 
of money. In Commerce, applied to the time generally given 
for the payment of a bill ol’exchange, which (lifters in different 
countries. 

USE, s. [usus, Lat.] the act of employing any thing to 
any particular purpose; quality which makes a thing proper 
for any purpose; need, or occasion; practice, habit; ad¬ 
vantage; convenience, or help, usage; a custom; money 
paid for interest. 

To USE, v■ a. [user, Fr. from usus, Lat.J to employ to 
any particular purpose; to accustom; to treat; to practise. 
Neuterly, to be wont; to be accustomed. 

USEFUL, a. convenient, profitable, or conducive to any 
end. 

USEFULLY, ad- in such a manner as to help forward some 
end. 

USEFULNESS, s. profitableness; convenieney; the qua¬ 
lity of assisting in any end. 

USELESS, a. answering no purpose; serving no end. 

USELESSLY, ad- without the quality of answering any 
purpose. 

USELESSNESS, s- unfitness to any end. 

U'SHER, s. [huissicr, Fr.J one who is employed in intro¬ 


ducing strangers, or in preparing flic way before anv great 
person; a harbinger; a person employed by the head-master 
of a school to teach for him. 

To U'SHER, v. a. to introduce. 

USA', or Uske, a town of Monmouthshire, 12 miles S. Vi, 
of Monmouth, and 140 W. by N. of London. Market on 
Monday. Population 1775. 

USQUF.BA'UGH, s. [an Irish and Krsc \innl, which sit*;— 
nifies the water of life.] It is a compound distilled spirit, 
being drawn on aromatics; and the Irish sort is particularly 
distinguished for its pleasant and mild flavour. The High¬ 
land sort is somewhat hotter; and, by corruption, in Scottish 
they call it whisky. 

U'STION, s. [uslion, Fr. from nstus, T.at.] in Surgery, the 
act of hurtling. The state of being burned. 

To USTULATE, v. a. to burn or sear. 

USUAL, a. [usiiet, Fr.] common; customary; frequently 
occurring. 

USUALLY, ad. commonly; frequently; customarily. 

USUFRUCT, s. [from usus and j'rucfus, Lat.] the tem¬ 
porary use or enjoyment of any thing, without power to 
alienate. 

U SURF.R, s- [usuricr, Fr. from usura, Lat.] one who lends 
money out at interest, vulgarly applied to one who takes 
exorbitant interest. 

To USURP, r. a. [usurper, Fr. usnrpo, Lat.] to seize or 
take; possession of by force, and contrary to right; to possess 
without right. 

USURPATION, s- [usurpation, Fr.] the act of wrongfully 
taking or possessing what belongs to another. 

USURPER, s. one who seizes that to which he has no 
right. 

USURY, s. [nsnre, Fr. usura, l.at-J money paid for interest • 
demand of exorbitant interest. 

UTE'NSIL, s. [utensile, Fr.] any instrument used in a 
house, kitchen, or trade. 

UTERINE, a. [utcrin, Fr -vtcrinus, Lat. | belonging lotlie 
womb. 

UTERUS, s. [Lat.] the womb. 

UTl'LlTY, S. [ulilile, Fr. uhlilas, Lat.J usefulness; profit - 
advantage: convenience*. 

UTMOST, a. [utmost. Sax.] extreme; in the highest 
degree. Used substantively, for the most that can lie con¬ 
ceived or done. 

UTO'PIAN, a. [from Sir T. Mole’s Utopia] ideal. 

UTO'XETER, or Uttaxetvr, (Uxet/r) a town of Staflbrd- 
shire, 14 miles E. of Stafford, and l.'fo N. N. \V. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. Population 43ti4. 

U'TRECIIT, one of the United Provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands. It has the Zuydcr Zee and part of Holland on tin* 
N. Veluve and Giielderlaiid on the E. Retail on the S. and 
Holland on the W. It is about 30 miles long and 20 
broad, and is very healthful and fertile.— -Utrecht, the 
capital of the above province, is strongly fortified, and is 
the seat of a university. Here the union of the Seven 
United Provinces was begun, Jan. 22, 157!); and here a 
peace was concluded between France, England, Portugal, 
Prussia, Savoy, and Holland, March 30, 1713. It is 13 
miles S. E. of Amsterdam. Lat. 52. 5. N. Ion. 5. 14. E. 

UTTER, a. [utter. Sax.] situated oti the outside; out of 
any place; extreme, excessive, utmost; entire; complete. 

To UTTER, v. a. to speak, pronounce, or express by the 
voice: to disclose; sell or expose to sale; to disperse. 

UTTER ABLE, a. expressible; such as may be uttered. 

UTTERANCE, s. the manner or power of speaking. 

UTTER EH, s- one who pronounces; a divulger; a dis- 
' closer. 

10 Z 
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UTTERLY, ad. fully; completely; perfectly. 

UTTERMOST, a. in the highest degree; most remote. 
Substantively, the greatest. 

UVE'A, s. in Anatomy, is the third or outermost coat of 
the eye. 

VULCA'NO, s. [Ital.] a burning mountain that emits 
flame, smoke, and ashes: commonly written volcano. 

VU'LGAR, o. [vulgaire, Fr. vulgaris, Lat.] suiting to, or 
practised among, the common people; vernacular, national, 
mean, low. 

VU'LGAR, s. [vulgaire, Fr.] the common people. 

VU'LGARLY, ad. commonly; in the ordinary manner; 
among the common people. 

VU'LGATE, s. is a very ancient Latin translation of the 
Bible, and the only one the church of Rome acknowledges 
authentic. It was translated almost word for word from 
the Greek Septuagint. 

VULNERABLE, «. [vulnerable, Fr. vulnerabilis, Lat.] 
capable of receiving wounds. 

VII'LNERARY, a. [vulneraire, Fr. vulnerarius, I.at.] 
useful in the cure of wounds. 

To VU'LNERATE, v. a. [vulncro, I,at.] to wound; to 
hurt. 

VU'LTURE, s. [vultur, Lat.] a large bird of prey re¬ 
markable for voracity. 

U'VULA, s. [uvula, Lat.] a round, soft, spongeous body, 
suspended from the palate, near the foramina of the nostrils, 
perpendicularly over the glottis. Its use is to break the 
force of the cold air, and prevent its entering too precipi¬ 
tately into the lungs. 

U'XBRIDGE, a town of Middlesex, 15 miles W. of Lon¬ 
don. Market on Thursday. Near this town are the re¬ 
mains of an ancient camp. Population 3043. 

UXO'RIOUS, a. [uxorius, Lat.] submissively fond of a 
wife; infected with a connubial dotage. 

UXO'llIOUSLY, ad. with fond submission to a wife. 

w. 

Is the twenty-first letter of our alphabet, and is 
compounded, as its name implies, of two V's. The 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, had it not; it is peculiar to 
the northern nations, the Teutons, Saxons, Britons, &e. It 
is not used by the Italians, French, Spaniards, nor Portu¬ 
guese, except in proper names, and other terms borrowed 
from languages in which it is originally used, and even then 
it is sounded like single v. This letter is of an ambiguous 
nature, being a consonant at the beginning of words, and 
a vowel at the end. It may stand before all the vowels ex¬ 
cept u, as in wager, well, wife, worship; and follows the 
vowels, a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of double 
vowel, or diphthong, as in law, crew, cow, &c. It also goes 
before r, and follows s and th, as in wrong, swift, thwart; 
it likewise goes before h, though in reality it is sounded 
after it, as in why, when, where, what, See. In some words 
it is obscure, as in stow, shadow, widow; and in others it is 
silent, as in wrong, write, Sec. 

To WA'BBLK, v. n. to shake or move from side to side. 
A very low word. 

WAD, s. [wcod, hay, Sax.] a bundle of straw thrust close 
together. Black lead, of which pencils, &c. are made. 

WA'DDING, s. [read, vad, Isl.] a kind of soft stuff 
loosely woven, used for stuffing the sides of men’s coats, and 
between the two coverings of cloaks. In Gunnery, the pa¬ 
per, flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the bullet from 
rolling out, and close to the powder. 


To WA’DDLE, v. n. [wagghelen, Btlg.J to walk unevenly; 
to shake from side to side in walking, like a duck. 

To WADE, v. n. [from vadum, Lat.] to walk through waters. 
Figuratively, to pass with difficulty and labour. 

WA'D-HOOK, s. in Gunnery, is a rod with an iron screw 
at the end to draw the wadding, when the loading is to bo 
drawn out of a gun. 

WA'FEll, s.[wafel, Belg.] a thin cake; dried paste used 
in closing letters. Among Romanists, consecrated bread in 
the Eucharist. 

To WAFT, v a. [perhaps from Wave] to carry through 
the air or on the water; to beckon. Neuterly, to float. 

WAFT, s. a floating body; the motion of a streamer, Sec. 
given as a signal or means of information. 

To WAG, v. a. [wagian. Sax. waggen, Belg.] to move or 
shake lightly. Neuterly, to be moved or go; to be in quick 
or ludicrous motion. 

WAG, s. [wayan, to cheat, Sax.] any one archly merry, 
or ludicrously mischievous. 

To WAGE, v. a. to attempt. To set to hire. To hire 
for pay. To make or carry on, followed by war. 

VVA'GER, s. a bet; or any thing deposited as a stake. 

WA'GES.s. [seldom used in the singular; wegen, or wagen. 
Tout.] money paid for service. Singularly, pledge, gage, 
security. 

WA'GGERY, wag-e-ry, s. mischievous merriment; wan¬ 
tonness; ludicrous mischievousness. 

WA'GGISII, wag-ish,a. knavishtyor mischievously merry; 
frolieksome. 

To WA'GGLF., v. n. [wagghelen, Teut.] to move from one 
side to another; to waddle. 

WA'GGON, or WA'GON, s. [woegen. Sax. umeghens, 
Belg.J a heavy carriage going on four wheels; a wain. 

WAGGONER, or WAGONER, s. [wovghener, Belg.] 
one that drives a waggon. 

WAIFS, s. [sometimes written weif, or weft ] in Law, 
goods, a thief being pursued, leaves behind, and are for¬ 
feited to the king, or lord of the manor; also, strays, or 
strayed cattle claimed by nobody, which becomes the pro¬ 
perty of the lord of the manor. 

To AVAIL, v. a. [gualare, ltal.] to moan; to lament; to 
bewail. Neuterly, to express sorrow; to grieve audibly. 

W A FLING, s. lamentation; moan; audible sorrow. 

WAIN, s. a contraction of Waooon ; which see. 

WAI'NFLEET, a well-compacted town of Lincolnshire, 
with an excellent free-school, 15 miles N. E. of Boston, and 
127 N.byE.ofl-ondon. Market, Saturday. Population 1135. 

WAI'NROPE, s. a large cord with which the load is tied 
on the waggon; a cart-rope. 

WAINSCOT, s. [wageschot. Belg.] a wooden covering 
laid over a wall within the house. 

To WAI'NSCOT, v. a. [waegenschotten, Belg.] to line or 
cover walls with boards; to line. 

WAIR, s. a piece of timber two yards long and a foot 
broad. 

WAIST, s. [gwase, from gwasen, to press or bind, Brit.] 
the smallest part of the body; the part below the ribs; the 
middle deck or floor of a ship betwen poop and prow. 

WAI'STCOAT, s. an inner coat; a short close coat with¬ 
out sleeves, worn by men, reaching to the waist. 

lo WAIT, v. a. ft oachten, Belg.] to expect, or stay for; 
to attend; to attend as a consequence of something. Neu¬ 
terly, to expect, or stand in expectation of. Used with on 
or upon, to attend, as a servant. To stay till a person 
comes, used with for. 

WAIT, s. an ambush; as, to lay wait, to lie in wait. A 
musician paid for attending on processions in a town. 
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WAITER, *. an attendant; a piece of plate or wood, on 
which glasses, &c. are presented. 

To WAKE, v. a. [weccian. Sax. weaken, Belg.] to rouse 
from sleep; to excite to action; to bring again to life. 
Neuterly, to watch; to be roused from sleep or supineness, 
from wakan, Goth, wacian, Sax. or waecken, Belg. 

WAKE, s. the feast kept in commemoration of the dedi¬ 
cation of a church, so called because formerly kept by 
watching all night; vigils. 

WAKEFIELD, a well-built town in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, which elects two representatives. It is seated on 
the river Calder, which is navigable from Castleforth to Eland 
and Halifax. The principal trade is in white cloths and 
tammies. It is 28 miles S. W. of York, and 182 N. N. W. 
of London. Market on Thursday and Friday; the latter 
for woollen cloth. Inhabitants, in 1831, 12,232. 

WA'KEFUL, a. not inclined to sleep; vigilant. 

To WA'KEN, v. m. to cease from sleep. Actively, to 
rouse from sleep or supineness; to produce, to excite. 

WALACHIA, the ancient Dacia, a province of Turkey 
in Europe, having Moldavia and Transylvania on the N. 
the river Danube on the E. and S. and Hungary on the W. 
It is 225 miles long, and 125 broad. It was ceded to the 
Turks in 1739. 

WALDEN, or Waldon, commonly called Saffron Walden. 
It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and a recorder. 
A great deal of salt is made here. It is 27 miles N. W. by 
N. of Chelmsford, and 42 N. by E. of London. Market on 
Saturday. 

WALE, s. [tvel, a web, Sax.] a rising part in the surface 
of cloth. 

WA LES, a principality in the W. of England, compre¬ 
hending 12 counties; namely, Anglesey, Carnarvonshire, 
Denbighshire, Flintshire, Merionethshire, and Montgomery¬ 
shire, in North Wales; Brecknockshire, Cardiganshire, Car- 
ma'rthenshire, Glamorganshire, Pembrokeshire, and Radnor¬ 
shire, in South Wales. It was incorporated with England 
in 1538, and sends 24 members to the British house, of com¬ 
mons. The western part is bounded by St. George’s chan¬ 
nel and the Irish sea; on the S. by the Bristol channel; on 
the N. by the Irish sea; and on the E. by the counties of 
Chester, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It contains 751 
parishes, aud 58 market-towns. The country is very moun¬ 
tainous and plentiful. In their hills are rich lead and coal 
mines, with quarries of free-stone. The mountains in this 
country are reckoned equal in height, if not higher than 
any in Britain; Snowden and Plinlimmou are the most ce¬ 
lebrated. The former is 1240 yards in height. They are 
a brave hospitable people, and were never conquered by 
the Saxons. Their last prince, Llewellin ap Griffith, lost his 
life in defence of his country, when Edward I. conquered it 
in 1283. Since whose reign, his queen being here delivered 
of a son, the king's eldest son has been styled Prince of 
Wales, and a large revenue out of this country appropriated 
to the principality. Among the ancient Welch was an or¬ 
der of men called Bards, who composed songs relating the 
actions of their illustrious men. The last of these, named 
Taliesin, lived about the middle of the 5th century, nnd 
many of his verses are still extant. Edward I. when he 
conquered Wales, caused all their bards to be put to death. 
Wales has produced many learned men in the several parts 
of literature; and, indeed, their genius maybe put on a 
level with that of the best of their neighbours. It is watered 
with many rivers, of which the principal arc the Dee, Wye, 
Usk, Conway, Cluyde, and Twy. Wales contains, accord¬ 
ing to the census-of 1831, a population of 394,075 males, 
and 411,161 females; total, 805,236. 



quent word*, when the wt fyfify 
ts pronounced bread, USe an, at, \ 
waurm, waurn, wanrp, watir, wni^w. 

To WALK, v. a. (wealcan, toiw, ~r -w gsy« 
surely steps, by placing the feet alterfliwly•> ’ 
other; to be in motion; to act in sleep; to c’.toe Of ^ 
act on any occasion, or in any particular manlier; to range, 
to move about; to move off. Neuterly, to pass through on 
foot; to lead out for the sake of exercise or air. 

WALK, s. the act of moving on foot; gait, step, or man¬ 
ner of moving; the distance to which a person goes on foot; 
an avenue set with trees; a way, or road; the slowest or 
least raised pace of a horse. 


WA'I KWh 




. 1 It 


M ALL, s. [ml, Brit. uallr, Belg.] a pile of brick or 
stone regularly cemented with mortur; the sides of a build¬ 
ing; works built for defence. To take the wall, is to take 
the upper place. To ijive the wall, is to yield, or acknow¬ 
ledge one’s inferiority. 

To WALL, v. a. to inclose or defend by a wall. 

WA'LLET, s. [treallian, to travel, Sax.] a bag in which 
a traveller carries his necessaries ; a knapsack; a budget; a 
protuberance or swelling. 

WA'LLEYE, s. a disease in the crystalline humour of the 
eye; the glaucoma. 

WALLE'YED, «. having white eyes. 

WALLFLOWER, s. in Botany the cheiranthus; there 
are two British species, the yellow and marine. Cultivation 
produces numerous varieties of the first species, but none 
have so agreeable a scent as the wild one. 

WALLINGFORD, a town in Berkshire, on the river 
Thames. It is a corporation, and sends one member to par¬ 
liament. It is 14 miles W. of Reading, and 45 W. of Gui¬ 
don. Market on Tuesday and Friday. Population 2467. 

To WA'LI.OP, v. n. [welan, Sax.] to boil. 

WAT.L-I.OUSE, s. an insect; a hug. 

To WALLOW, v. m. [wahrian, Sax.] to move in a heavy 
or clumsy manner; to welter; to roll in mire, or any thing 
filthy; to live in a state of filth or gross vice. 


WA'LLWOllT, s. the dwarf-cider or danewort. 

WA'LNUT, s. \ualnot, Belg.] a large nut well known. 
The tree hearing walnuts. 

WALSALL, a town of Staffordshire, 15 miles S. of Staf¬ 
ford, and 118 N. W. of London. Market on Tuesday and 
Friday. Inhabitants 15,066. Elects one representative. 

WA' LSHAM, a town in Norfolk, seated on a level near 
the sea, and is a pretty handsome place, 7 miles E. of Nor¬ 
wich, and 123 N. N. E. of London. Market on Tuesday. 

WA LSHAM, NORTH, a town in Norfolk, 14 miles N 
of Norwich. Market on Tuesday. Population 2615. 

WA'LSINGIIA M, NEW. a town in Norfolk, 23 miles 
N. W. of Norwich, and 113 N. E. of London. Market on 
Thursday. 

WALTHAM on the Would, a town in Leicestershire, 
19 miles N. E. of Leicester, and 110 N. by W. of London. 
Market on Thursday. 

WA'LTIIAM, a town 'n Hampshire, 8 miles S. S. W. of 
Winchester, and 65 W. by S. of London. Market on Friday. 

WALTHAM ABBEY, a town in Essex, 12 miles N. by 
E. from London. Market on Tuesday. Population 4104. 

To WA’MBLE, v. n. [wemmelen, Belg.] to roll with sick¬ 
ness or squeamishness, applied to the stomach. 

WAN, a. Sax.] pale; sickly; languid. 

WAND, s. [twrnd, Dan.] a small stick or twig; a long 
rod; a staff of oflice. A charm'.ig rod. 
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To WA'NDER, v. n. [wandrian, Sax.] to rove; to move 
nr go about without any certain course or settlement; to 
dev iate; to ramble; to go astray. Actively, to travel over 
without any certain course. 

WANDERER, s. a rover; a rambler. 

WA'NDKRING, s. uncertain peregrination; aberration; 
mistaken way; uncertainty. 

WANDSWORTH, a village in Surry, between Battersea 
and Putney. Inhabitants, 0879. In Garret-lane, in this 
parish, was a mock election, after every general election of 
Parliament, of a Mayor of Garret; to which Mr. Foote’s dra¬ 
matic piece gave celebrity, but now disused. 

To WANK, v. n. [See Wax; Iranian, to grow less, Sax.] 
to decrease or grow less, applied to the moon. 'To decline; 
to sink; to diminish. 

WANE, s. the decrease of the moon; decline; diminution; 
declension. 

WA'NNKSS, s. paleness; languor. 

To WANT, v. a. [wana. Sax.] to be without, or stand in 
need of, something tit or necessary; to be defective, or fall 
short; to wish for, or desire; to lack. Neuterly, to be defec¬ 
tive in any particular; to fail; to be missed; not to be had; 
to be improperly absent. 

WANT, s. need; or necessity.; deficiency; the state of not 
having; poverty; indigence. A mole, from wand. Sax. 

WANTAGE, a town of Berkshire, 12 miles S. by W r . of 
Oxford ; 5!) W.of London : market, Sat. Population 3282. 

WA'NTON, a. [Minshc.w and Junius derive it from want 
and one, i. e. a man or woman that wants one of the other 
sex] lascivious; libidinous; lustful; gay; frolicsome; loose; 
sportive; airy; superfluous or luxuriant; licentious; dissolute; 
unrestrained; luxurious. 

To WA'NTON, v. n. to behave in a lascivious or gay 
manner; to revel; to move nimbly and irregularly. 

WA'NTONLY, ad. lasciviously; frolicsomely; sportively; 
carelessly. 

WA'NTON NESS, s. lasciviousness; sportiveness; licen¬ 
tiousness. 

WA'PENTAKE, s. [warpen. Sax. and take] a hundred, so 
called from a meeting, wherein a hundred men, who were 
under their earlder-man, assembled and touched his or each 
other’s weapons, in token of their fidelity and allegiance. 

WAR, s. [werre, old Belg.] the exercise of violence under 
sovereign command against such as oppose. Poetically, 
the instruments of war; an army; forces; the profession of a 
soldier: act or state of opposition; hostility. 

To WAR, v. a. to oppose an armed enemy by the com¬ 
mand of a sovereign; used with on,or upon, ayainst, or with. 
Neuterly, to bn in a state of hostility. 

To WA'RBLE, v. a. [wervelen, to twirl or turn round, 
Tent.] to quaver in singing; to modulate; to sing out like 
birds. Neuterly, to be quivered; to be uttered melodi¬ 
ously; to sing. 

WA'RBLKR, s. a singer; a songster. 

WARD, used at the end of words in composition, implies 
the tendency or direction of any motion, and is derived from 
visard. Sax. or wairth, Goth. 

To WARD, v. a. [ weardian, Sax.] to guard or watch; to 
defend or protect, followed by from. To force off. The first 
sense is seldom used. Neuterly, to act with a weapon upon 
the defensive; to be vigilant; to keep guard. 

WARD, s. the district or division of a town, from warda, 
law Lat. Confinement. An apartment in a hospital or pri¬ 
son. The part of a lock which hinders its being unlocked 
by any but the proper key. An orphan under guardianshin. 
The state of a person under a guardian. The act of guar^ 
ing. Guard by a weapon in fencing. Garrison. 


WA'RDEN, s. [wrierden, Belg.] a keeper; a guardian; a 
chief officer. Lord Warden of the Cinyuc Ports, is the 
governor of these havens, having the authority of an admi¬ 
ral, and issuing writs in his own name. Warden of the 
Mint, an officer who receives the. bullion, pays for it, and 
has the superintendence of the other officers. 

WA'RDER, s. one who keeps watch; a guard; a trun¬ 
cheon by which an officer of arms forbade light. Warders 
of the Tower of London, a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, who wait at the gates to take an accouut of persons 
coming into the Tower, and to attend state prisoners. 

WA'RDMOTK, s. [weard and mot, Sax.] a meeting; a 
court held in every ward in the city of London for choosing 
officers, and doing other business of the ward. 

WA'KDLIOBE, s. [yarderobe, Fr.] a room where clothes 
are kept. 

WA'RDSHIP, s. guardianship; pupillage. 

WARE, a. the same with aware; which see. 

WARE, preterit.of Wk.au, commonly written Work. 

WARE, s. [waere, Belg.] something exposed to he sold. 

WARE, a town of Hertfordshire, particularly noted for 
the New River, which begins to be cut not far from thence, 
and brings water to London for the service of that city. 20 
miles N. of London. Market, Tuesday. Population 4214. 

WARERRIDGE, or Wudtbrklye, a town in Cornwall, 
20 miles W. of Launceston, and 242 W. by S. of London. 
Market on Saturday. 

WA'REHAM, a town of Dorsetshire, anciently a very 
large place, and lias several churches, now reduced to three; 
it had also a wall and a castle. Its harbour is now choked 
up; however, it still sends one member to parliament, and 
is 23 miles E. of Dorchester, and 114 W. by S. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Population 232.5. 

WA'REHOUSB, s. a storehouse of merchandise. 

WA'RFARE, s. [uwc, and faren. Sax.] a state of enmity; 
a state of war and opposition; military ■Service or life. 

To WA'RFARE, v. n. to lead a military life. 

WA'RILY, ad. prudently; cautiously; circumspectly. 

WA'RINESS, s. prudence; circumspection; cautiousness; 
timorous scrupulousness. 

WARK, s. (used at the ends of words) building or work. 

WA RLIKE, a. [warliee. Sax.] belonging to the military 
art; martial; valiant; stout. 

WA'RLOCK, or WA'RI.UCK, s. [werloy, an evil spirit. 
Sax.] a male witch; a wizzard. 

WARM, a. [warm, Goth, and Belg. wearm, Sax.] heated 
in a small degree. Figuratively, zealous, ardent, violent, 
furious, passionate, fanciful, enthusiastic, busy in action. 

To WARM, v. a. [wearmian. Sax.] to heat gently; to free 
from cold; to make vehement, or affect with any passion; to 
heat mentally. 

WA'RMINGPAN, s. a covered brass pan for warming a 
bed by means of hot coals. 

WARMINSTER, a town in Wiltshire 22 miles N. W. of 
Salisbury, and 97 W. by S. of London. Market on Saturday. 
Inhabitants, in 183], 6115. 

WA'RMI.Y, ad. with gentle beat; eagerly; ardently. 

WA'RMNESS, s. [warme, Teut.] heat; passion; fervour of 
mind. 

WARMTH,*, gentle heat. Figuratively, zeal; passion; 
fervour of mind. 

To WARN, v. a. [wearnen, Belg. wrrrnian. Sax. warna, 
Swcd.] to caution against any ill or danger; to give notice of 
some future ill; to admonish, or put in inind of something to 
be performed, or forborne. 

WA'RNING, s. notice given beforehand of some evil or 
danger, or of the consequence of any action. 
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WARP, s. [wcarp, Sax. werp, Belg.] the thread which 
crosses the woof in weaving. 

To WARP, v. n. [werpen, Belg.] to c hange in form or 
position by weather or time; to turn awry. Actively, to 
contract or shrivel; to turn aside from the true direction, 
or from justice. Among mariners, to haul a ship to a par¬ 
ticular place, by a rope fastened to an anchor, against the 
tide or wind. 

To WA'RRANT, v. a. [garantir, Fr.] to support, main¬ 
tain, or attest; to give authority to; to justify; to exempt; to 
secure; to privilege; to declare upon surety. 

WA'RRANT, s. a writ conferring some right or authority, 
or giving an officer of justice the power of detaining or arrest- 
ins:; a commission by which a person is justified; attestation; 
right, legality. 

WARRANTABLE, «. that may be justified or main¬ 
tained; defensible; justifiable. 

WA'RRANTRY, or WARRANTY, s. in Law, a covenant 
entered into by the seller to make good the bargain against 
all persons and demands; authority; justificatory mandate; 
security. 

WARREN, s. [ wacrande , Belg.] a kind of park or inclo- 
sure for rabbits, hares, pheasants, partridges, &c. 

WARRINGTON, an ancient built town of Lancashire, 
containing 19,155 inhabitants, with largo in.iimfaotorics, and 
sends one representative to parliament. Glasshouses and 
copper-smelting furnaces are likewise established here. It 
is seated on the Mersey, over which it has a fine stone 
bridge, leading into Cheshire, on the great road from Lon¬ 
don to Carlisle, IS miles E. of Liverpool, and 1S5 N. N. W. 
of London. A considerable market on Wednesday. 
WA'RRIOR, s. a soldier; a military man. 

WARSA (F, a large and populous city of Poland, and 
capital of Mazovia, surrounded with walls and ditches, and 
defended hv a fort. It contains a magnificent palace, where 
the king resided;‘besides which, there is another, which 
goes by the name of Casimir. It. is divided into the Old and 
New Town, to which may be added the suburbs of Cracow 
and Praga, both very well built. It was looked upon as the 
capital of Poland, because the residence of the kings, the 
place where they were elected, and where the diets met. 
It is seated at. the end of large open fields on the river Vis¬ 
tula, ItiO miles S. E. of Duntzic, 112 N. by E. of Cracow, 
and 300 N. E. of Vienna. In the siege by the Russians, in 
1794, 30,000 Poles perished either by the sword, or in the 
flames. Buonaparte made it the capital of a duchy, but at 
the peace, in 1815, it was restored to Russia, as the capital 
of Poland. In the recent insurrection against Russian 
tyranny, Warsaw suffered greatly. On Sept. 1st. 1831, the 
Poles at first repulsed a dreadful assault of the enemy, but 
after two days of a most sanguinary conflict, tiie entrench¬ 
ments were carried,and Warsaw capitulated. Previously, the 
population exceeded 100,000. Long.21.(i. li. lat. 52. 14. N. 

WART, s. [wenrt. Sax. werte, Belg.] a horny excrescence 
or small protuberance, growing on the hands or other parts. 
WA'RTY, a. grown over with warts. 

WARWICK, the capital town of Warwickshire, seated 
on a rock near the river Avon, and all the passages to it 
are cut through the rock ; nor is there any way to go to 
this place but over a water. It was fortified with a wall, 
which is now in ruins; but it lias still a strong and stately 
castle, the seat of Grevillo Earl Brook, and Earl of War¬ 
wick. It is a large corporation, contains two parish-churches, 
and in that of St. Mary’s are several handsome tombs. 
The houses are well built, and the town principally con¬ 
sists of one regular-built street, at each end of which is an 
ancient gate. The assizes and general quarter sessions 


arc held here. It is adorned with a good tree-school and a 
market house. It has also a noted hospital call St. James’s, 
for twelve decayed gentlemen, who have each twenty pounds 
a year, and the chaplain fifty. It enjoys u good trade, sends 
two members to parliament, and lias ‘>1 Oil inhabitants, k 
is .19 miles N. E. of Gloucester, 10 S. \\ . of t.’oventry, anil 
91 N. W. of London. Market on Satmdav. 

WARWICKSHIRE, an English couutv, 17 miles in 
length, and 27 in breadth; bounded on tile W. by Worces¬ 
tershire; on the S. by Oxford and Gloucestershire; on the 
E. by Northampton and Leicestershire; on the N.by Derby¬ 
shire. It contains 158 parishes, 17 market-towns, and sends 
4 members to parliament. The air ts mild and healthful, 
and the soil fertile, producing corn and pastures, particularly 
in the S. part, tailed the Vale of Red llorse. The commo¬ 
dities are much the same as in other counties; and it has 
iron mines. The. principal rivers are the Avon, Tame, and 
Arrow. Thu capital is Warwick, but Birmingham is the 
largest town. This county contains Hi5,7t>l male and 
171,927 female inhabitants. Total 330,988. 

WA'RY, «. [icier, Sax.] cautious, or taking care of doing 
any thing amiss; prudent; circumspect. 

WAS, the preter. of To i>t\ 

To WASH, v. a. [wasolwn, Belg. waxen it, Sax.] to 
cleanse by rubbing with water, Ac. to moisten; to colour 
by washing. Neuterly, to perform the act of cleansing 
with water, &e. 

WASH, s. a marsh, a fen, a hog, a quagmire; a liquor 
used to beautify; a superficial slain or colour; the liquor 
given bogs, Ac. the act of cleansing the linen of a family by 
rubbing them when wetted; the linen washed at once. 

WASHINGTON, a city of N. America, now the metro¬ 
polis of the United States. It is seated at the junction of the 
rivers Potomac and the Eastern Branch, extending about 4 
miles up each, including a tract of territory scarcely to be 
exceeded, in point of convenience, salubrity, and beauty, by 
any in the world. It is divided into squares or grand divi¬ 
sions by streets running due N. and S. and E. ami W. each 
of which leading streets are 100 feet wide, including a pave¬ 
ment of 10 feet, and a gravel walk of 30 feet planted with 
trees on each side. The river Tiber, which is the principal 
stream that, passes through the city, is collected in a grand 
reservoir beside the cupitol, (or house for the legislative 
bodies, 1 ) whence it is carried in pipes to different parts; while 
its surplus water falls down in beautiful cascades, through 
the public gardens. Tt is 100 miles S. W. of Philadelphia. 
Lat. 38. 53. N. Ion. 77. 15. W. Population about 25,000. 

WA'RllY, a- watery; damp; weak, not solid. 

WASP, s. [wens/,'. Rax. | a stinging insert, something 
resembling a bee, but of a brighter yellow on the body. 

WA'SPISH, a. easily provoked; peevish; malignant; 
irritable; fretful: humoursoine; spiteful; venomous. 

WA'SSEL, or WASSAIL, s. [from wushat, your health, 
Sax.] a liquor made of roasted apples, sugar, and ale; a 
drinking-bout. 

To WASTE, V. a. [irnrstcn, Belg.] to consume gradually, 

or diminish; to squander; to destroy or desolate; to spend 
without profit or advantage. Neuterly, to dwindle; to be in 
a state of consumption. 

WASTE, a. destroyed or ruined; desolate or uncultivated; 
superfluous; lost for want of occupiers; worthless; of no use. 
Waste-book, in Commerce, is that in which articles arc enter¬ 
ed promiscuously as they occur, without regard to debtor or 
creditor. 

WASTE,*, wanton or luxurious consumption: loss; the 
act of squandering; desolate, uncultivated, or unoccupied 
ground. 
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WASTEFUL, a. destructive; ruinous; lavish; prodigal; 
desolate; uncultivated. 

WA'STElt, s. one that, consumes dissolutely and extra¬ 
vagantly; a squanderer; a vain consumer. 

WATCH, s. I war ix, Sax.] forbearance of sleep; attend¬ 
ance without sleeping; attention; guard; a watchman, or 
person set as a guard; the otlice of a guard in the night; a 
period of the night; a machine showing the time, and usu¬ 
ally worn in the pocket. Among Mariners, it is the space 
of four hours, during which one half of the crew keep on 
deck, and are then relieved by the other. 

To WATCH, v. v. [wacinn. Sax.] to keep awake; to 
keep guard; to look with expectation, attention, or cautious 
observation with intent to seize. Actively, to guard, or have 
in custody; to observe secretly, or in ambush, in order to 
prevent, detect, or betray; to tend, applied to cattle. 

WATCHER, s. one who sits up. A diligent overlooker 
or observer. 

WA'TCIIF.T, (i. [wreccd, weak. Sax.] blue; or pale. blue. 

WATCHET, a town in Somersetshire, seated on the Bristol 
channel, 10 miles N. W. of Bridgewater, and 154 W. by S. of 
London. Market on Saturday. 

WATCHFUL, a. vigilant; cautious; attentive. 

WATCHFULNESS, s. vigilance; cautious regard; heed. 

WATCI11IOUSE, s. the place where the watch is set. 

WATCHMAKER, s. one whose trade is to make watches. 

WATCHING, s. inability to sleep. 

WATCHMAN, s. a guard; a sentinel; one set to keep 
ward. 

WA'TCHTOWER, s. a tower on which a sentinel was 
placed for the sake of prospect. 

To WATER, p. a. to irrigate; to moisten; to supply 
with water; to diversify as with waves, applied to calender¬ 
ing. Ncuterly, to shed moisture; to get or take in water; 
to be used in supplying water. The mouth maters, implies 
that a person longs, or has a vehement desire, for some¬ 
thing. 

WATER, s. [ wactcr , Belg. mater. Sax.] a fluid, volatile 
and void of savour or taste, consisting of small, smooth, 
hard, porous, spherical particles, of equal diameters, sliding 
easily over one another’s surfaces, and wetting the thing 
immerged into it; one of the four elements; the sea, opposed 
to land; urine; any fluid made of, or resembling water; the 
lustre of a diamond. To hold mater, is used for being sound 
and tight. 

WATER-COLOURS, s. Painters make colours into a soft 
consistence with water; these, they call water-colours. 

WATERFALL, s. a cataract; a cascade. 

WA'TF.RFI.AG, s. the water flower-de-luce. 

WATERFORD, a county of Ireland, having Cork on the 
W. Tipperary and Kilkenny on the N. and Wexford on the 
E. It contains 118,077 inhabitants, and is tolerably fertile. 
— Waterford, the capital of the above, county, is a sea-port 
town, and the sec of a bishop. It has an excellent harbour, 
and trade; 75 miles S. of Dublin. Popidation 28,821. 

WATERFOWL, s. fowls that live or get their food in 
water. 

WATF.R-GRUEL, s. food made with oatmeal boiled in 
water, with the addition of sugar, and wine or ale, Ac. 

WATERLILY, s. in Botany, the nyinpluca, There are 
two species, the white and the yellow. 

WATERMAN, s. a ferryman; a boatman. 

WATERMARK,*, the utmost limit of the rise of the flood. 

WATERMILL, s. a mill turned by water. 

WATERMOSS, s. in Botany, the fontinalis; a sort of moss. 

WA'TERPEPPER, *. a plant, the same with the arse- 
smart or lakcweed. 


WA'TERPINE, s. in Botany, the elaline. It is called 
also waterwort.. 

WATER-RAT, s. a rat that makes holes in hanks. 

WATERSOLDIER, s. in Botany, the struliotes. The 
common watersoldier is the British species. It is a very 
elegant aquatic, found in low streams and ditches, called 
also water aloe, and freshwater soldier. 

WA'TERWITH, s. a plant of Jamaica, growing upon 
dry hills; its trunk affords, plentifully, water to the. thirsty 
traveller. 

WA'TKRWORK, s. artificial spouts of water, any hy¬ 
draulic performance. 

WATERY, a. aqueous; liquid; insipid; tasteless; vapid; 
wet; consisting of water; relating to water. 

WA TFOllD, a town of Hertfordshire. Population, wiili 
Cashiobiiry, 5293; 14 N. W. of Loudon. Market, Tuesday. 

WA'TLtSGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, 45 miles W. 
from London. Market on Saturday. Population 1833. 

To WATTLE, v. a. [fiom watclas, twigs, Sax.] to bind 
with, or form by platting twigs. 

WATTLE, s. [from the verb] a hurdle. The barbs, or 
loose red flesh that hangs below a cock’s bill; from way helm, 
to shake, Tout. 

WATTON, a town of Norfolk, 18 miles S. W. of Norwich, 
91 N. N. E. of London. Market, Wednesday. Pop. 1027. 

WAVE, s. [waeyh, Belg.] water rising in swellings above 
the. level of the surface; a billow; a line bending in and out 
alternately; unevenness; fluctuation; inequality. 

To WAVE, v. n. to play loosely; to float; to he moved 
as a signal; to fluctuate. Actively, to raise into inequa¬ 
lities ; to move loosely, or to and fro; to beckon; to put 
aside, or decline for the present; to waft, or remove any 
thing floating. 

To WA'VER, v. n. [wcjiaii, Sax.] to play or move 
loosely to and fro. Applied to the mind, to be unsettled, 
undetermined, or to fluctuate between different opinions. 

WA'VY, a. rising in waves ; playing to and fro, as in 
undulations. 

To WAWL, v. n. [from wa, grief, Sax.] to cry, howl, or 
make a lotul ery expressive of distress; used in contempt. 

WAX, s. [m<exe. Sax. mex, Dan. macks, Belg.] the thick 
tenacious matter of which bees form their cells; any tena¬ 
cious matter, such as is used in fastening letters, Ac. 

To WAX, r. a. to smear, rub, cover, or join with wax. 

To WAX, v. n. [weaxan, Sax. witch sen. Tent.] to increase 
in bulk, height, or age; to grow; to pass into any state; 
to become. 

• WAX-CHANDLER, s. a maker of wax-candles. 

WA'XEN, a. made of wax. 

WAY, *. [ may. Sax. weigh, Bdg.] a path which leads to 
any place. '1’hc length of a journey. Course. Advance¬ 
ment notwithstanding obstacles, used with make. Access. 
Passage or room to pass. Sphere of observation. Method. 
Intermediate step. Retreat or submission, after give. Ten¬ 
dency to any meaning or act. Method or custom peculiar 
to a person. By the way, implies without necessary con¬ 
nection with what precedes. To yo or come one’s way, or 
mays, is to come or go without further delay. No way, or 
mays, is sometimes used instead of wise. “ No ways a 
match.” Swift. Synon. Way is much more extensive and 
general than road, and implies the passage from place to 
place, whether through the high road or not. Road is much 
more limited and particular, and means the beaten way of 
travellers from one city or town to another. 

WAYFARING, a. travelling; being on a journey. 

To WAYLA Y, v. a. to watch iu order to seize; to beset 
by ambush. 
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WA'YWARD, a. [wa and weard, Sax.] froward, or per¬ 
verse; vexatious; morose; peevish. 

WE, pron. the plural of 1, used when we mention or speak 
of one or more persons in conjunction witli ourselves; bor¬ 
rowed from we, Sax. or wets, (loth. 

WEAK, a. [wac, Sax. week, Belg.] void of strength or 
health; feeble; not strong; infirm; pliant, soft; not siilf; 
not powerful; unfortified. Scarce audible, or low, applied 
to sound. Wanting spirit, discernment, or caution, applied 
to the mind. Not well supported by argument. 

To WE'AKEN, v. a. to deprive of strength; to debilitate; 
to enfeeble. 

WE'AKLY, ad. feebly; faintly; without efficacy; indis¬ 
creetly. Adjeotively, not strong; not healthy. 

WEAKNESS, s. infirmity; unhealthfulness; feebleness; 
defect; failing; want of strength, ability, judgment, resolu¬ 
tion, or support. 

WE'AKSIDE, *. foible; deficience; infirmity. 

WEAL, s. [wclan, Sax.] happiness or prosperity; a state; 
a republic; public interest or policy. 

WEAL, s. [wulan. Sax.] the mark left by a stripe. 

WEALD, WALD, or WALT, in composition, signify a 
wood or grove, and are borrowed from weald , Sax. 

WEALTH,*, [from waleth, rich, Sax.] riches, whether 
consisting in money or goods. 

WEALTHILY, ad. richly. 

WE'AI.TIIY, a. rich; opulent; abundant. 

To WEAN, v. a. [wenan, Sax.] to keep a child from 
sucking that has been brought up by the breast; to with¬ 
draw from any habit or desire. 

WEAPON, s. [weapon. Sax.] any instrument by which 
another may be hurt, or one be defended. 

To WEAK, v. a. [pret, wore, part. pass, worn; weran. 
Sax.] to waste, or consume with use or time. To consume 
or, spend tediously, used with away, and applied to time. 
To bear or carry appendant to the body. To exhibit in 
appearance. To affect by degrees. I'sed with out, to 
harass, fatigue, or destroy. Nouterly, to be wasted with 
time or use; to pass by degrees; to be tediously spent. 

WEAR, a river which rises in the W. of the county of 
Durham, flows S. E. hv Kishop-Aukland; thence N. E. by 
Durham to Sunderland, where it enters the Herman ocean. 

WEAR, WEIR, or WEEK, s. [war, a fen. Sax. war, a 
mound, Tent.] a damp to shut up or raise the water. From 
the verb, the act of wearing; the thing worn. In the two 
last senses the first orthography is only used. 

WE'ARINESS, s. the quality of being tired, fatigued, or 
incommoded; fatigue; impatience; tediousness. 

WEARISOME, a. troublesome; tedious. 

WE'ARISOMENESS, s. the quality of tiring; the state of 
being easily tired. 

WE'ARY, a. [from warren, to be tired, Belg.] tired; 
fatigued; wearisome; tiresome; impatient. 

To WEARY, o. a. to tire; to fatigue; to incommode; to 
harass; to make impatient. 

WE'ASAND, s. [wasan, Sax.] the windpipe. 

WEASEL, s. [terse/, Sax. and Belg.] a small animal that 
eats corn, and kills mice. 

WEATHER, s. [weder, Sax.] the slate of the air with 
respect either to heat or cold, wet or dryness; tempest, 
storm. 

To WEATHER, v. a. to pass with difficulty; to expose 
to the air. Followed by a point, to gain a point against the 
wind, to accomplish against opposition. Used with out, to 
endure so as to surmount. 

WE'ATHERBEATEN, a. harassed by, or seasoned to, 
hard weather. 


WEATHERCOCK, s. an artificial cock, or plate set on 
a spire, which shews the point whence the wind blows; any 
thing fickle or inconstant. In Botany, a species of the im- 
pntiens of Liuncus, with fruit-stalks supporting many yellow 
flowers, and egg-shaped leaves. The capsule, when ripe, 
upon being touched has the singular property of throwing 
out its seed with considerable force. This plant goes also 
l>y the names of quick-in-thc-haiul, touch-me-not, and bal- 
s amine. It is found in moist shady places, and on the 
banks of rivulets, and flowers in August. 

WE'ATHERGAGE, s. any tiling that shows the weather. 
At sea, a ship is said to have the wcathergaijc, that is to the 
windward of another. 

WEATHERGLASS, s. a glass that shews the weight o. 
the air; a barometer. 

WEATHERW1SE, a. skilled in foretelling the change of 
the weather. Substantively, a meteorologist. 

To WEAVE, v. a. fpreter. wove or weaved; part. pass. 
woven or weaved; wrfuii, Sax. weven, Belg.) to form any 
stulf in a loom with a shuttle; to unite or form, by in¬ 
serting one part into another. Neuterlv, to work with a 
loom. 

WE'AVER, s. one who makes woollen or linen cloth. 
WEB, 5 . [webbtt. Sax.] any thing woven; a tissue or tex¬ 
ture formed of threads interwoven with each other; a kind of 
film that hinders the sight; a cataract; a suifusion. 

WEBBED, WEBFOOTED, «. having films between the 
toes, applied to water-fowl. 

To WED, v. a. [median, Sax.] to marry; to take for hus¬ 
band or wife; to join in marriage; to unite indissolubly, or for 
a long continuance; to unite by love or fondness. Ncuterly, 
to contract matrimony. 

WEDDING, s. the marriage ceremony; a marriage. 
WEDGE, s. [wrtjyr, Belg. vetjtjr, Dan.] one ol the me¬ 
chanical powers, consisting of a body, with a sharp edge, 
continually growing thicker, and used in cleaving timber. 
A mass of metal. Any tiling in the form of a wedge. 

To WEDGE, v. a. to fasten or force together with 
wedges ; to stop or straiten with wedges ; to cleave with 
wedges. To fix as a wedge. 

WEDLOCK, s. [wed and Inc, marriage and gift, Sax.] 
matrimony; marriage; nuptials. 

WE'DXESBURY, a town in Staffordshire, l‘21 miles 
from London, containing 8-1.J7 inhabitants. Market on 
Friday. 

WEDNESDAY, s. [ wodnisday, Sax. front Wadin, or Odtn, 
an idol, wensdny, lsl.| the fourth day ot the week. 

WEE, a. [weeing, Belg.] little; small. 

WEED, s. [ wc'od , tares. Sax.] a noxious or rank herb 
growing spontaneously. A garment, cloak, or habit, trim- 
werda. Sax. ward, Belg. 

To WEED, v. a. to clear from or remove noxious plants 
Figuratively, to free from any thing noxious, or from an ill 
habit; to root out. 

WEEDER, s. one that takes away any thing noxious. 
WEEDY, a. consisting of or abounding with weeds. 
WEEK, *. [treke, Belg.] the space of seven days. 
WEEKDAY, s. any common day on which work is none, 
opposed to Sunday. 

WEEKLY, a. happening, produced, or done once a week. 
Adverbially, once a week. 

WELL, s. [ wal, Sex.] a whirlpool; a snare for fish, made 
of willow twigs; perhaps from Willow. 

To WEEN, v. a. f wenun , Sax. waenen, Belg.] to think, 
imagine, or fancy. Obsolete. 

To WF.KF, ». n. [prefer, and part. pass, wept or wrrped; 
weopan, Sax.] to express sorrow by tears ; to shed tears. 
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Actively, to bewail or lament with tears; to bemoan; to sliecl 
moisture; to abound with wet. 

WEE'PER, s. one who sheds tears; a mourner. A 
white border worn on the sleeve of a man's black coat for 
first mourning. 

To WEET, v. n. [prct. wot or vote; witon, Sax. we ten, 
Re':;."I to know; to be informed. Seldom used. 

WEE VER, a river which rises in the N. part of Shrop¬ 
shire, crosses Cheshire, and receiving the Dane from the 
East, enters the estuary of the Mersey. 

WEEVIL, s. [weed, Tent.] a small black worm tha* 
destroys corn and meal; a grub. 

WEET, s. [yuaiec, Fr.] auy thing straggling without an 
owner. The woof of doth, from u-rfta, Sax. 

To WEIGH, v. a. f weyen , Uelg.] to find the weight of 
any thing l>y balance, or scales; to equal in weight; to pay, 
allot, or take by weight. Applied to an anchor, to take 
up. To examine, or balance, in the mind. Followed by 
down, to overbalance, or exceed in weight or importance; 
to overburden or depress, applied to difficulties. Neuter] y, 
to contain in weight. To raise the anchor. To sink by its 
own weight. To be looked on as important, to determine 
the judgmeut, followed by with. 

\\ HIGHER, s. he who weighs. 

WEIGHT, s. [wild. Sax.] quantity found by balancing 
in scales; a mass by which other bodies are examined in 
scales; a ponderous or heavy mass; the quality by which 
bodies tend towards the centre; pressure; burden; impor¬ 
tance, power, influence, or efficacy. Synon. Weight 
implies prevalence, though small; influence seems to have 
.more force; sway is more absolute. Superiority of rank 
and reason gives the first. Attachment to persons contri¬ 
butes much to the second. The art of finding out and tak¬ 
ing advantage of the weakness of men forms the latter. 

WEl'GHTY, a. heavy; ponderous; efficacious; moment¬ 
ous ; important. 

WEIGHTILY, ad. heavily; ponderously; solidly; im¬ 
portantly. 

WELCIIPOOL, a town of Montgomeryshire, in N. 
Wales, seated on the river Severn, in a rich vale. It is the 
hugest and best built corporation in the county, and has a 
very good trade. It is 177 miles N. W. of London. Mar¬ 
ket on Monday. Populstion 4:736. 

WELCOME, a. [wilcume, Sax. wclhoin, Belg.] received 
with gladness, kindness, or care ; pleasing, or conferring 
pleasure, by being present. 

WELCOME, s. the ceremony paid to a visitant at his first 
appearance; kind reception of a new comer. 

To WE'LCOME, v. a. to receive with kindness. 

To WELD, v. a. to beat one mass into another. To well, 
is used by Spenser for To wield. 

WELD, or WOULD, s. [luteola, l.at.] yellow weed, or 
dyer’s weed. 

WELDON, a town in Northamptonshire, 8 miles N. W. of 
Oundle, and 84 miles from London. Market on Wednesday. 

WELFARE, s. happiness; success; prosperity. 

WELKIN, s. [from welcen, clouds. Sax.] the sky; the 
visible regions of the air. Adjectively, sky-coloured. 

WELL, s. [vicllr. Sax.] a spring or fountain; a deep narrow 
pit of water; the cavity in which stairs are placed. 

WELL, n. not sick; happy; convenient; proper; being in 
favour; recovered from . .y sickness or misfortune. 

WELL, ad. [well. Sax. wel, Belg.] in health; not ill; in 
a skilful, proper, sufficient, or good manner; favourably; 
conveniently; pleasingly. As well as, used conjunctively, 
implies together with. Well nigh, signifies nearly, or almost. 
This word is used in composition to express any thing right, 


proper, laudable, handsome, or free from defect. It is also 
used when something is admitted as the ground for a conclu¬ 
sion; as, “ Well, by this author’s confession, a number supe¬ 
rior are for the succession in the house of Hanover.” Swift. 
“ Well, let’s away.” Shah. 

WEI,LADAY, interj. alas. 

WELLAND, a river which rises in Northamptonshire, 
and separates that county from Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, 
and Lincolnshire; it passes Stamford, and enters the Foss- 
dyke Wash below Spalding. 

WELLBEING,*, happiness; prosperity. 

WELLBRE'D, a. polite; elegant of manners or behaviour. 

WELLINGBOROUGH, a town of Northamptonshire, 
which enjoys a good trade, and is adorned with a handsome 
church, and a tree-school. It is 68 miles N. by W. from 
London. Market on Wednesday Population 4688. 

WELLINGTON, a town of Shropshire, 12 miles S. of 
Shrewsbury, and 146 N. W. of London. Market on Thurs¬ 
day. In the neighbourhood are futinderies, iron mines, and 
coal works. Population 9671. 

WELLINGTON , a town of Somersetshire, 151 miles W. 
by S. of London. Market on Thursday. Population 5762. 

WE'LLOW, a town of Somersetshire, 5 miles S. of Bath. 
Market on Thursday. 

WELLS, a sea-port town in Norfolk, seated in the north¬ 
ern part of the county. It has a large church, and a conside¬ 
rable corn trade. 'i’he population amounts to 3624 souls. 
It is 118 miles N. N. E. of London. Market on Saturday. 

WELLS, a city of Somersetshire, seated at the foot of a 
bill, and has its name from the wells and springs about it: 
and though it is but a small city, it. is well inhabited, and is 
a bishop’s see, together with Rath. The public and private 
buildings are very good; and the cathedral in particular a 
stately pile. The bishop’s palace is like a castle, being 
surrounded with walls and a mote ; the houses of the pre¬ 
bendaries are handsome, and the market-house is a fine 
structure, supported by pillars. The city semis two mem¬ 
bers to parliament, and is governed by a mayor and other 
officers. It is 120 miles W. of London. Market on Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 6650. 

WE'LLSPRING, s. [wadlyesjiriy, Sax.] a fountain; a 
spring. 

WELT, s. a border, guard, or edging. 

To WF/LTER, »>. n. [welteren, Belg.] to roll in water, 
mire, blood, or any filth; to wallow. 

WEM, s. [Sax.] a spot; a blemish; a sear. 

WEM. a town in Shropshire, 9 miles N. of Shrewsbury, 
164 N. W. of London. Market, Thursday. Population 3907. 

WEN, s. [Sax.] a fleshy or callous excrescence growing on 
different parts of the body. 

WENCII, s. [wcnele. Sax.] a young woman. A prostitute. 

WE'NCHER, s. a fornicator; a wlioremaster. 

To WEND, v. n. [pret. went; wendan. Sax.] to go and pass 
to and from. Its preterit went is now only in use. 

WEN DOVER, a borough in Euckinghamshire, which 
sends two members to parliament. It is 35 miles W. by N. 
of London. Market on Thursday. Population 2008. 

WENI.OCK, a town in Shropshire, seated on the road 
from Worcester to Shrewsbury. It is a corporation, sends 
two members to parliament, and is 147 miles N. W. of Lon¬ 
don. Market on Monday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 2424. 

WE ORLY, or Webly, a town in Herefordshire, pretty 
well seated, is an ancient borough, but disfranchised by the 
reform bill. It is 147 miles W. N. W. of London. Market 
on Tuesday. Population 819. 

WEPT, the preterit and participle of weep. 

WERE, the plural of Was, the preterimperfect of Bk; 
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from Karen, plur. of was, the imperfect of bean. Sax. Like¬ 
wise the imperfect singular and plural of the optative, po¬ 
tential, and subjunctive moods of the same verb. 

WERTH, WEORTH, or WYRTH, in the names of 
places, signifies farm, court, or village, from wrorthiij. Sax. 

WEST, s. [west, Sax. and Belg.] that point of the'heavens 
where the sun sets when in either of the equinoxes. 

WEST a. being toward, or coming from, the region of the 
setting sun when in the equinox. 

WESTBURY, a town of Wiltshire, which sends one 
member to parliament. It is 99 miles W. of London. It 
has a market on Friday for corn. Population 2495. 

WESTERLY, a. tending or being toward the west. 

WESTERN, a. being in the west, or towards the part 
where the sun sets. 

WEST-LOO'E, a corporation in Cornwall, which was 
disfranchised by the reform bill, and is distant from London 
232 miles. See East-looe. 

WESTMINSTER, a city of Middlesex, the residence of 
the monarchs of Great Britain, the seat of the parliament, 
and of the high courts of justice, and constituting, with 
London and Southwark, with which it. is so united as to 
appear one city, the metropolis of the British empire. There 
is no bishop, but a dean and chapter belonging to the abbey; 
the former of whieh is always bishop of Rochester. They 
have the appointment of the high sheriff and high bailiff, 
and, with the liberty, send two members to parliament. 
Inhabitants, in 1831, 202,891. See London. 

WESTMORELAND, an English county, 40 miles in 
length, and 21 in breadth: bounded on the N. W. by Cum¬ 
berland; on the W. and S. by Lancashire; and cm the K. 
by Yorkshire. It contains 2(5 parishes, eight market-towns, 
and sends 4 members to parliament.. The number of inha¬ 
bitants in 1831, was 27,594 males, and 27,447 females. The 
air is very sharp and cold; but healthy to those whose con¬ 
stitutions are able to bear it. It is a mountainous country, 
two of whose ridges cross the county, and run towards the 
sea to the S. W. where a bay of it washes this county. There 
are. some valleys fruitful in corn and pastures; and the hills 
serve to feed a great number of sheep. The principal rivers 
are the Eden, the Ken, the Loan, the F.amon, the Tees, the 
Lowther, the Iliinna, the Winster, the J.avennet-heck, and 
the Bliiikern-heck. There are also four noted rneers or lakes 
called Ulles-water, Broad-water, Horns-watcr, and Winan- 
dermeer. The principal town is Appleby, but Kendal is the 
most considerable for size, trade, and population. 

WESTPHALIA, one of the circles of Germany, bound¬ 
ed on the F.. by the circle of Lower Saxony; on the S. by 
the Esse, Westerwald, and the Rhine; on the W. by the 
United Provinces; and on the N. by the German Sea. The 
air is cold; but the soil produces pastures and some corn, 
though there are a great many marshes. The horses arc 
large, and the hogs in high esteem, especially the hams, 
known by the name of Westphalia hams. The principal 
rivers are the Weser, the limbs, the Lippe, and the Roer. 
It now forms a part of the Prussian dominions. Munster is 
the most considerable town. 

WESTRAM, or Wes ter ham, a town in Kent, seated on 
the river Darent., on the confines of Surry. It is 22 miles 
S. S. E. of London. Market on Wednesday. 

WESTWARD, ad. 1 westweard, Sax.] towards the west. 

WET, a. [woet, Sax.J moist; rainy; humid; having some 
moisture adhering. 

WET, s. water; moisture; rain; humidity. 

To WET, v. a. to make moist; to plunge or soak in any 
liquor; to drench with drink. 

WETHER, s. [ wedcr , Sax. and Belg.J a castrated ram. 


. WE'TIIERBY, or Weatherly. a town in the >V. Rid¬ 
ing of Yorkshire, seated on 'the river Wharf, 14 miles 
of York, and 194 N. by W. of London. Market on 
Thursday. Population 1321. 

WETNESS, s. the state of being wet; moisture; humidity. 

To WEX, v. a. [properly wa.c\ to grow; to increase. 

WE XFORD, a county ol Leinster, in Ireland, havin'* 
Wicklow on the N. (tie ocean on the K. and S. and Water” 
ford on the W. ft is about 38 miles lone;, anil 24 broad. 

Population 182,991. It elects two county members. The 

principal rivers are the Barrow and Shines. — Wexford, the 
capital, is a sea-port town, and a place of some trade. The 
inhabitants are 10,(170, and eleet one member. It is 7., 
miles S. of Dublin, and 33 E. N. E. of Waterford. I at. 
52. 18. N. Ion. (1. 3. W. 

WE YMOUTH. See M r.i.coM hk I? egis. 

WE ZAND, or WE'ASAND, s. the wind-pipe. 

WHALE, s. [hicide, Sax.] the largest of fish. 

WHARF, s. [wnrf, Swell, tcerf, Belg.] a hank from which 
vessels are. laden or unladen. 

WHA'RFAGE, s. money paid for landing or shipping 
goods at a wharf. 

WHA.TIFINGKR, s. the owner of a warf; one employed 
in shipping and landing goods. 

WHAT, pron. [hierj’l, Sax. wot, Belg.] that, which; which 
part; which of several. Used to introduce a question, it 
asks the. nature of a thing. What time, at the time when. 
What day, on the day win n. It is used adverbially for partly, 
with a degree of emphasis; as, “The year before he had so 
used the matter, that what by force, what by policy, he had 
taken from the Christians thirty small castles.” Knolls. 

WIIATE'VER, or WHATSOEVER, pron. being one or 
another, either goncricully, specifically, or numerically; all 
that; the whole that. 

WHEAL, s. [See Wr..u.] a pustule; a small swelling filled 
with matter. 

WHEAT, s. [ hwcate, Sax.] the grain of which bread is 
generally made. 

WllE'ATEAR, s. a small bird, very delicate. 

WHE'ATEN, a. made of wheat. 

To WHF.E'DLE, v. a. to entice by soft words; to flatter; 
to persuade by kind words. 

WHEEL, s. [hweol, Sax. will, Belg.] a circular body that 
turns round upon an axis; a circular body; a carriage with 
wheels; an instrument of spinning; an instrument on which 
criminals were tortured; rotation; revolution; a com pass about. 

To WHEEL, r. n. to move on win els. or turn on a centre; 
to turn; to revolve; to fetch a compass. Actively, to put 
into a circular course. 

WHEELBARROW, s. a carriage driven forward by two 
handles, and having hut a single wheel. 

WHEELWRIGHT. s. one who makes wheel-carriages. 

WHKE'LY, a. circular; suitable to rotation. 

To WHEEZE, r. n. [htreason. Sax.] to breathe with noise. 

To WHELM, v. a. [airhil/iin, Sax. wi/ma, Isl.] to cover 
with something which cannot he thrown off; to bury; to 
throw upon something so as to cover or bury it; to turn the 
open side of a vessel downwards. 

WHELP, s. [welp, Belg.] the young of a dog. or beast of 
prey; a puppy. A von or young man, in contempt. 

To WHELP, v. ii. to bring forth young; applied generally 
to beasts of prey. 

WHEN, ad. [whan, Goth.] at the time; at what particular 
time; after the time that. Used interrogatively, at what 
time? When as, signifies at the time when. 

WHENCE, ad. [formed from Wit erf., in the same man¬ 
ner as hence from here] from what place, person, or cause; 
11 B 
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from which premises; from what source. Sometimes from 
is used with it, but very improperly. 

WHKNUESOE'VER, ad. from what place soever; from 
what cause soever. 

WHENEVER, or WHENSOEVER, ad. at whatsoever 
time. 

WHERE, ad. [ hvocer , Sax. waer, Belg.] at which or what 
place; at the place in which. Any where, at any place. 

WHEREABOUT, arf. near what place; near which place, 
concerning which. 

WHEREA'S, ad. when on the contrary; but on the con¬ 
trary ; notwithstanding. 

WHEREBY', ad. by which. 

WHE'REFORE, ad. for which reason. For what reason ? 
WHEREVER, ad. at whatsoever place. 

WHEREO F, ad. of which. 

WllERESOE'VER, ad. in what place soever. 
WHEREUPO'N, ad. upon which. 

WHEREWITH, WHEREWITHAL., ad. with which; 
with what? interrogalivcly. 

I VIIE' UNHIDE, the highest mountain in England, situ¬ 
ate in the N. W. part of Yorkshire, amid other mountains, 
and about 6 miles to the N. of that called Ingleborough. 
Its summit is 4050 feet above the level of the sea. Near 
the top are four or five tarns, or small lakes. Its base con¬ 
tains several spacious caverns, of which the principal are 
Y’ordas, Gatckirk, and Greenside caves. 

To YVHE'RRET, v. a. [corrupted from ferret] to hurry, 
to trouble or teaze. A low word. 

WHE'RRY, s. a light small boat used on rivers. 

To WHET, ». a. [ hivettan , Sax. wvttcn, Belg.] to sharpen 
any instrument by rubbing it on a hone, &e. To give an 
edge, or make angry. 

WI1ET, s. the act of giving an edge; any thing that pro¬ 
motes appetite or hunger. 

WHETHER, ad. [k weather, Sax.] used in a disjunctive 
proposition or question, to set one part of the sentence in 
opposition to the other, and to affirm or deny, even though 
the other part do not hold good. 

WHETHER, pron. which of the two. 

WHETSTONE, s. a stone on which any thing is sharp¬ 
ened by rubbing. 

WHE'TTER, s. one who whets or sharpens. 

WHEY, s. [wey, Belg. hairy, Sax.] the thin serous part 
of milk, separated from the curds. It is frequently used of 
any thing white or thin. 

WHICH, pron. [hrilc. Sax.] a word used in narratives 
to express things named before, in order to avoid the repe¬ 
tition of the same things; formerly applied to persons like¬ 
wise, as may be seen by the first sentence in the Lord's 
Prayer in English, “ Our Father which art in heaven," but 
at present disused in that sense. This word is likewise 
used as a demonstrative and interrogative. “Take which 
you will .— Which is the man?” It sometimes has whose 
in the genitive case. 

WIIIF, s. [chtryth, Brit.] a blast, or puff of wind. 

To WHI FFLE, v. n- to move as if driven to and fro by 
the wind; to play on the fife. 

WHl'FFLER, s. one that blows strongly; one that plays 
on the fife; a mere trifler; a pitiful, mean, sorry fellow; a 
young freeman who attends the companies of London on 
the Lord-mayor’s day. 

WHIG, s. [hway. Sax.] whey. A party formerly oppo¬ 
site to the court. Burnet takes the true original of this word 
to be owing to the Wiyyamores, or carriers, in Scotland, who 
were contractcdly called wiyys, receiving their names from 
whigyan, a word used in driving their horses. 


WHI'C.GISM, s. the tenets and practice of the Whigs. 
WHILE, s. [formerly written quhile, from cweill, Goth.] 
time; a space ol time. 

WHILE, WHILES, or WHILST, ad. [ hwile , Sax.] dur¬ 
ing the time that; as long as; at the same time that. 

WHI’LOM, ad. [hwilom, once on a time, Sax.] some time 
ago; formerly; once; of old. Obsolete. 

WHIM, s. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy; a conceit. 

To WH I'M PER, v. h. [wirnmeren, Teut.] to cry without 
making any loud noise. 

WHI'MSICAL, a. capricious; oddly fanciful; fantastical; 
freakish. 

WHl'MSY, s. an odd fancy or caprice. 

WHIN, s. [chwyn, Brit.] a well-known shrub, called 
gorse, or furze. 

To WHINE, v. n. [wanian, Sax. weenen, Belg. avyno, 
Brit.] to lament in a low voice; to complain affectedly; to 
drawl out any sound; to make a plaintive noise. 

WHINE, s. a plaintive noise; mean or affected complaint. 
To WHI'NNY, v. n. to make a noise like a horse or colt. 
WHI'NYARD, s. a sword, in contempt. 

To WHIP, v. a. [hweopan, Sax. whippen, Belg.] to strike 
with any thing tough and flexible; to sew slightly; to lash 
with sarcasm; to drive or correct with lashes: to take any 
thing suddenly or nimbly. Neuterly, to move nimbly. 
“ The one whips up a tree.” VEstrange. 

WHIP, s. [hweop, Sax.] an instrument of correction, 
tough and pliant. 

WHI'PCORl), s. a cord of which lashes are made. 
WIII'PHAND, s. the advantage over another. 
WIJI'PPEH, s. one who punishes with whipping. 
WHI'PSAW,a large sort of saw. 

WHI'PSTAFF, s. on Shipboard, a piece of wood fastened 
to the helm, which the steersman holds in his hand to move 
the helm and turn the ship. 

WHl'PSTER, s. a nimble fellow. A prating insignificant 
fellow; an upstart; a sharper. 

To WHIRL, v. a. [hwyrfan, Sax.] to turn round rapidly. 
Neuterly, to turn round swiftly, 

WHIRL, s. a quick and violent circular motion; gyration; 
quick rotation; any thing moved with rapid rotation. 
WIII'RLBONE, s. the petella; the cap of the knee. 
WHI'RLIGIG, s. a toy which children spin round. 
WIH'RLPIT, or WHI RLPOOL, s. [hayrfpole, Sax.] a 
place in the water where it moves circularly, and draws every 
thing that comes near it into its centre; a vortex. 

WHI RLWIND, j. a stormy wind moving circularly- 
WHI'RRING, a. a word formed in imitation of the sound 
expressed by it, as the whirring pheasant. 

'WIIISK, s. [from wisclien, to wipe, Teut.] a small hand- 
besom or brush. 

To WHISK, v. a. [wischen, to wipe, Teut.] to clean with 
a whisk; to move nimbly. 

WHI'SKER, s. the hair growing on the upper lip so long 
as to be curled; the mustachio. 

WHl'SKING, a. great; swinging. “A whisking lie.” 
WHl'SKY, s. a term signifying water, and applied in the 
highlands and islands of Scotland, and in Ireland, to strong 
water or distilled liquor. The spirit drank in the north is 
drawn from barley. Also a kind of one-horse chaise. 

To WHI'SPER, v. n. [whisperen, Belg.] to speak so low to 
a person as not to be heard by another. Actively, to speak 
to in a low voice; to susurrate; to prompt secretly. 
WIII'SPER, s. a low soft voice; susurration. 

WHIST, a. interject, and verb. When used as a verb, it 
implies, are silent; “ The wild waves whist." Shaks. 
When used as an adjective, still, or silent; “ The winds 
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with wonder whist,— smoothly the waters kiss’d. Milt. 
Used as an interjection, be still or attentive. 

WHIST, s. a game at cards, so called, from its requiring 
silence and deep attention. 

To WHl'STLE, v. n. [hwisilan, Sax.] to form a kind of 
musical sound by contracting the lips together, so as to leave 
a small round aperture between them; to make a sound with 
a small wind instrument; to sound shrill. Actively, to call 
by a whistle. 

WHl'STLE, *. [hwistle. Sax.] sound made by the modu¬ 
lation of the mouth. A small wind instrument. A sound 
made by a small wind instrument. The mouth. A call, 
such as sportsmen use to their dogs. The noise of winds. 

WHI'STLER, s. one who whistles. 

WHIT, s. [wiht, a tiling, Sax.] a point, or jot; the least 
perceptible quantity; a tittle. 

WHI'TBY, a well-built town in the North Hiding of 
Yorkshire, seated near the mouth of the river Esk, 46 miles 
N. E. by E. of York, and 242 N. of London. It is a con¬ 
siderable sea-port, and sends one member to parliament. 
On December 24, 1787, at midnight, by the shrinking of 
part of the cliff, near the sea, an esplanade, 300 yards long 
and 80 in breadth, on which a regular street had been built, 
since the year 1761, was overturned and overwhelmed. 
Market on Saturday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 770/5. 

WIWTCHURCH, a town of Hampshire, consisting prin¬ 
cipally of one street, lately much enlarged and beautified, 
and contains 5902 inhabitants. Here is an exclusive ma¬ 
nufacture of paper, for the sole use of the bank of England. 
The situation is low. It is 24 miles N. E. of Salisbury, and 
56 W. by S. of London. Market on Friday. 

WHf'TCHURCU, a town of Shropshire, 20 miles N. of 
Shrewsbury, and 161 N. W.of London. Market on Friday. 

WHITE, a. [ Invit , Sax. wit, Belg.) having such an appear¬ 
ance as is formed from a mixture of coloured rays of light; 
stiowy; pale; having the colour of fear; pure or unspotted; 
innocent. Gray with age. Substantively, any thing white. 
The albugineous part of an egg. The white part of the eye. 

To WHITE, or WHITEN, v. a. to maku white, or like 
snow in colour. 

WHTTEHAVEN, a large, populous, rich, and improv¬ 
ing town of Cumberland, with a good artificial harbour de¬ 
fended by a long pier, containing (in 1831) 11,300 inhabitants, 
and employing above 800 vessels. The working of the coal 
mines forms the principal business of the place. These, are 
sunk to the depth of 130 fathoms, and carried to a vast 
distance under the sea, where vessels of large burden ride 
at anchor. By these a great part of Ireland, and other 
places, are supplied with coal, from which the proprietor. 
Lord Lonsdale, derives a large revenue. It is 13 miles S. W. 
of Cockermouth, and 297 N. W. of London. Market on 
Tuesday. . It returns one member to parliament. 

WIII'TELEAD, s. a kind of powder, made by taking 
sheet lead, and cutting it into long and narrow slips, which 
are made up into rolls, but so that a small distance may 
remain between every spiral revolution. These rolls arc put 
into earthen pots, so ordered that the lead may not sink 
down above half way, or some small matter more, in them: 
these pots have each of them very sharp vinegar in the bot¬ 
tom, so full as almost to touch the lead. When the vinegar 
and lead have both been put into the pot, it is covered up 
close, and so left for a certain time ; in which space the 
corrosive fumes of the vinegar will reduce the surface of 
the lead into a mere white calx, which they separate by 
knocking it with a hammer. There are two sorts of this 
sold at the eolotlr shops; the one called ceruse, which is 
the most pure part, and the other called white lead. 


WHI'TEMF.AT, j. food made of milk. 

WHITENESS, s. purity; cleanness; paleness. 

WHITES, s. a disease arising from a laxness of the glands 
of the uterus, and a cold piluilous blood. 

WHITETHORN, s. a very common species of hawthorn. 

WHITEWASH, s. a wash to make the skin seem fair. 
A kind of liquid plaster with which walls are whitened. 

To WHITEWASH, v. a. to wash walls white with a kind 
of plaster made of lime. 

WHITEWINE, s. a sort of wine produced from the white 
grapes. 

WHITHER, ad.[hwyder, Sax.] used interrogatively, to 
what place? Used relatively, to which place; to what place, 
absolutely. To what degree. 

WHITHERSOEVER, ad. to whatsoever place. 

WHITING, s. a small sea-fish. A soft chalk, 

WIH'TISH, a. somewhat white. 

WHITELKATHER, s. a tough sort of leather dressed 
with alum. 

WHITLOW, s. [from hwit. Sax. and hup, Isl. a wolf, 
Skinner] a swelling with a white head, arising either between 
the two skins, or the periosteum and the bone. The first is 
called mild, and the last, malignant. 

WIIITLOWGRASS, s. in Botany, the draba of I.inneus. 
There are three British species; the early, speedwell-leaved, 
and wrealhen-podded. The first species is one of the 
earliest flowering plants we have native in Britain. The 
rue-leaved sengreen goes also by the name of whitlow<>rass. 

WHITSTER, s. a whitener or hlancher of linen. ° 

WHITSUNTIDE, s. [white and Sunday] so called, be¬ 
cause the converts newly bajttized appeared from Easter to 
Whitsuntide in white. The feast of Pentecost. 

WHITTLE, s. [ hu-ytcl , Sax.] a knife; a white dress for a 
woman. Not used in the last sense. 

To WHIZ, v. n. [from the sound] to make a noise like hot 
iron put into water, or a ball flying in the air. 

WHO, pron. [Inna, Sax. wir, Belg.] a word used to imply 
relation, substituted in the room of a proper name, and 
always applied to persons. In the oblique cases, it makes 
whom; but whose is often used in the genitire of this word, 
as well as of which. It. is generally used in asking a ques¬ 
tion, is the same in both numbers, and when used in the 
oblique cases it is placed before a verb. “He is the man 
whom. / saw." “From whom this tyrant holds the due of 
birth.” Shak. “He was the man to whom l e/ucr it." In 
questions, it is set sometimes before the preposition by 
which it is governed. “ Whom did you go wi'ht ” 

WHOE VER, pron. any one, without limitation. 

WHOLE, a. [hiel, Belg.] all; containing every one; un¬ 
injured or unimpaired; free of any wound or disease. 

WHOLE,;, all the parts of which a tiling is composed; 
the totality; a regular combination. 

WHO'LESALE, s. a sale in large quantities, or in the 
lump. Adjeetively, buying or selling in the lump. 

WIIO'LESO.ME, a. [hri/sam, Belg. heylsam. Tent.] sound. 
Orthodox, or agreeable to Seripturc, applied to doctiine. 
Contributing to, or preserving health; salutary; conducive 
to happiness. 

WllO'l.ESOMELY, ad. salubriously; salutifcrously. 

WllO'LF.SOMENESS, s. quality of conducing to health; 
salubrity; conduciveness to good. 

WIIO'i.LY, ad. entirely; completely. 

W'lIOM, the oblique case of who, both in the singular and 
plural numbers. 

WHOOP, s. a shout of pursuit. See Hoop. 

WHORE, s. \hor. Sax. horrr, Belg.] an unchaste woman; 
a strumpet; a harlot; a prostitute; an adulteress. 
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To WHORE, ti. n. to converse unchastely with the other 
sex. 

WIIO'REDOM, s. the act of conversing unchastely with 
the other sex. 

WHO REMASTER, or WIIO'REMONGER, s. one who 
keeps whores, or converses unlawfully with a fornicatress. 
WHO'llISH, a. unchaste; incontinent. 

WHORLS, s. in Botany, applied to the branches, leaves, 
or flowers, of trees or plants, when they grow round their 
respective stems, as the brandies of the fir, the leaves of 
the ladies’-bedstraw, and the flowers of the deadnettle. 
WtlO'RTLE, s. a shrub, the same with the bilberry-bush. 
WHOSE, the genitive of Wiio or Which. 

WHO'SO, or WHOSOE VER, pron. any, without restric¬ 
tion. TFAoso is out of use. 

WI1URT, s. a whortleberry; a bilberry. 

WHY, ad. [liwi. Sax.] for what reason? used interroga¬ 
tively. For which reason, or what reason, used relatively. 
It is sometimes used emphatically. “Whence is this? why , 
from that essential suitableness which obedience has to the 
relation which is between a rational creature and his Crea¬ 
tor.” South. 

WI, in the composition of names, signifies holy; thus, 
wibert signifies one eminent for holiness, from wi, holy, and 
bairht, illustrious or splendid, Goth. 

WIC, or W1CH, in the names of places, signifies either a 
village, castle, or bay made by the winding banks of a river, 
from wic, Sax. 

WICK, s. [tvoecc. Sax. wieeke, Bclg.] the substance round 
which is applied the tallow of a torch or candle. 

WICK, a borough and seaport town of Scotland, in the 
shire of Caithness, seated on the German ocean, 15 miles 
S. of Dungsby-Head. Inhabitants, in 18111,9850. 

WI CKED, a. living in habitual contrariety to the laws of 
God; given to vice; flagitious; cursed; baneful; pernicious; 
unjust; profligate. 

WTCKKDLY, ad. criminally: corruptly; badly. 
WI'CKEDNESS, *. corruption of manners; guilt; moral ill. 
WI CKER, a. [ twigyen , Belg.] made of small twigs. 
Wl'CKET, s. [Belg. wicked , Brit..] a small door in a gate, 
or hole in a door; a small gate. 

WICKLOW, a county of Leinster, in Ireland, having 
Dublin on the N. W.; the Irish Channel on the K.; Wexford 
on the S.; and Catherlough on the W. It is about 33 miles 
long, and 20 broad ; contains 54 parishes, and sends two 
county members to parliament. Population 122,301. Wick¬ 
low, the capital of the above county, is 24 miles 8. of Dub¬ 
lin. It is seated on the Irish sea, with a narrow harbour, 
at the mouth of the river Leitrim. Lat. 52. 59. N. 
Ion. 5. 5(3. W. 

WI'CKWAHE, or With wear, a well-seated mayor town 
in Gloucestershire, 17 miles N. E. of Bristol, and 111 from 
London. Market on Monday. Population 972. 

WIDE, a. [wide, Sax.] broad; having a great space in¬ 
cluded between the sides. Figuratively, remote, deviating. 
WIDE, ad. at a distance; with great extent. 

WI'DELY, ad. with great extent each way; remotely; far. 
To WI'DEN, v. a. to increase extent from the sides; to 
extend. Neuterly, to grow wide; to extend itself. 
WI'DENESS, s. extension in breadth, 

WI'DGEON, s. a water-fowl, not unlike a wild duck, but 
not so large. 

WI'DOW, s. [widwa. Sax. weddew, Brit, wedutce, Belg.] 
a woman whose husband is dead. 

To WI’DOW, v. a. to deprive of a husband; to strip of 
any thing good; to endow with a widow-right. 

WfDOWER, j. one who has lost his wife. 


WI'DOWHOOD, s. the state of a widow; estate settled on 
a widow. 

Wl'DOWHUNTER, *. one who courts widows for a 
jointure. 

Wl'DOWTAlL, s. a plant, the same with the spurge olive; 
a kind of mezereon. 

WIDTH,*, breadth; extension from one side to the other. 

To W1KLI), v. a. [weuldan, Sax.] to manage or use with¬ 
out obstruction, as being not too heavy. 

WIE'LDLESS, a. unmanageable. 

WIE'LDY, a. manageable. 

Wl'F.RY, a. [See Wiry] made of wire; diawn into wire. 
Wet, or moist, from war, a pool, Sax. 

WIFE,*, [plural wives; wif. Sax. wiff, Belg.] a woman 
that has a husband; a married woman. 

WIG, used in the end of names, signifies war, or hero, 
from wig, Sax. 

WIG, s. [contracted from Periwig] a covering made of 
hair for the. head; a kind of cake, called likewise a bun. 

WI GAN, a large well-built town of Lancashire, with ma¬ 
nufactures of cottons, rugs, blankets, linen, and with pitcoal 
and iron works. That elegant species of coal called Carmel, 
is found in plenty and great perfection in its neighbourhood. 
Wigan is pleasantly situated on a small stream, called Doug¬ 
las, which is joined by a canal from Liverpool; 30 miles S. 
of Lancaster, and 197 N. N. W. of London. Markets on 
Monday aud Friday. Inhabitants, in 1831, 20,774. It 
now elects two representatives. 

WIGHT, ISLE OF, part of the county of Hants, and 
separated from it by a narrow channel, is about 20 miles 
long, aud 12 broad. It consists of good arable and pasture 
grounds, bills and valleys, woods and champaign, and is 
equal to any part of England of the same dimensions, either 
in the fruitfulness of the soil, or pleasantness of situation. 
The chief town is Newport. Population 35,431. 

WIGHT, s. [wild, Sax.] a being, a person. Obsolete. 

WIGHT, in the composition of names, is borrowed from 
the Saxons, and signifies strong, nimble, or lusty. 

WT till TON, a small town in the East Riding of York¬ 
shire, seated at the: spring head of the river Skelfler, 16 
miles W. by S. of York, and 192 N. by W. of l.ondou. 
Market on Wednesday. 

WTtiTON, a little town in Cumberland, seated among 
the moors, 12 miles S. W. of Carlisle, and 308 N. N. W.of 
London. Market on Tuesday, Population 6500.* 

WTGTONSIIIRE, or West Galloway, a county of Scot¬ 
land, bounded on the N. by Ayrshire, N. E. by Kirkcud¬ 
brightshire, and on all other sides by the Irish sea. It con¬ 
tained, in 1831, 17,078 male and 19,180 female inhabitants. 
Wigton is the capital, 90 miles S. W. of Edinburgh. Popu¬ 
lation 3732. It elects one member as well as the county. 

WILD, «. [wild. Sax. and Belg.] not tame; furious 
fierce; savage, uncivilized; licentious. Propagated by na¬ 
ture, opposed to cultivated. Desert, opposed to inhabited. 
Without art or elegance. Merely imaginary. Ungovcrn 
able. Turbulent. Inconstant. Strange; uncouth. 

WILD, s. a desert, or tract not cultivated or inhabited. 

To WI LDER, v. a. to lose or puzzle in a pathless or in¬ 
tricate place. 

WI LDERNESS, s. a desert, or place uninhabited, or un¬ 
cultivated. Milton uses this word for wildness. “ The 
paths and bow’rs—our joint hand will keep from wilder¬ 
ness." Par. Lost. In Scripture, it is applied to any tract 
but thinly inhabited. In Gardening, a grove of trees or 
shrubs planted in walks, meadows, labyrinths, &c. 

Wl'LDFIRE, s. a composition of inflartimable materials, 
easy to take fire, but bard to be extinguished. 
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WTLDGOOSE-CHASE, s. a fruitless pursuit. 

WELDING, s. a wild sour apple. 

Wl'LDLY, ail. without cultivation; with disorder; heed¬ 
lessly; capriciously; irregularly; without judgment. 

WILDNESS, s. the stale of a desert and uncultivated 
dace; rudeness; fierceness or discomposure, applied to the 
ooks of a person; levity ot behaviour; irregularity; inordi¬ 
nate vivacity; alienation of mind. 

_ WILE, s. [wile. Sax. wild, 1 si.J a deceit, stratagem, cun¬ 
ning or sly trick; a fraud; artful practice. 

WI LFUL, a. [from will aiulfull] stubborn; contumacious ; 
perverse; inflexible; not hearkening to reason or persuasion; 
done or sulfered by design. “ Who for my wilful crime arc 
banish’d hence.” Mill. 

Wl'l.FULLY, ad. obstinately; stubbornly. 

WT1.FULNESS, s. stubbornness; contumacy; perverse¬ 
ness; obstinacy. 

Wl'LILY, ad. by stratagem; fraudulently. 

WI'LINESS, s. cunning: guile. 

WILK, s. a kind of shell-fish like the periwinkle. 

WILL, s. [willa, Sax.] that active power which the mind 
has to order the consideration of any idea, or forbearing to 
consider it, determining it to do or forbear any action, or 
prefer one before another; choice; command; inclination; 
desire; determination; discretion; disposition. An instru¬ 
ment by which a person disposes of his properly after death. 
Compounded with good, it signifies favour, kindness, r right 
intention; hut compounded with ill, malice. 

WILL with a whisp, or Jack with a /anthurn, a fiery 
meteor, or exhalation, of a round figure, in bigness like the 
flame of a candle; sometimes broader, and like a bundle of 
twigs set. on fire. They generally appear in summer, and at 
the beginning of autumn. 

To WILL, v. a. [wiltini. Sax.] to bend our souls to the 
having or doing what appears to he good: to command in 
a positive manner; to direct; toorder. It is commonly used 
as an auxiliary verb to express the future tense, and is dis¬ 
tinguished from shall, which generally implies a command 
in the second or third persons, but, will, only foretells or 
hints that something is about to happen which depends on 

person's free choice. Again, shall in the first person 
simply expresses a future action or event, hut will promises 
or threatens. 

Wl'LLI, and Vl'I.LI, in tins composition of names, signi¬ 
fies many, and is borrowed from the Saxons. Thus, Willid- 
vins, William, from willi, many, and whelm, a helmet, or 
defence for the head, signifies a protector or defender of 
many. 

WILLIAM, I. (surnnmed the Bastard, or the Conqueror) 
was the seventh duke of Normandy from Hollo the first duke, 
who made an attempt upon England, in the reign of king 
Alfred. Ilis father, duke Hubert, biother to duke Hichard 
the Third, was never married; but being charmed with the 
graceful mien of a young woman, named Arlotta (whence 
it is said came the word harlot) a skinner's daughter, as he 
saw her dancing with other country girls, he took her for 
his mistress, and by her had this William. Duke Hobcri, 
about seven years after, taking it in his head to go on a pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem, before his departure caused the states 
of Normandy to acknowledge his young son for his succes¬ 
sor; and, dying in his journey, William accordingly suc¬ 
ceeded him in 1035, being then about nine years of age. 
He met with a great deal of trouble during his minority, 
from several pretenders to the dukedom, as well as from 
the king of France, who wanted to get it into his own hands; 
but. hv his vigour and conduct, and the wisdom of those in 
tire administration, he got the better of all his enemies, and 
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established himsclt firmly in the possession of me sovcicigii 
authority. Am in all probability, lie might have passed 
tile rest ol his days in peace, if his ambition had not put him 
upon making new acquisitions. Ilis having an eye lo the 
crown of England, it is very likelv, was what brought him 
over hither to make a visit, tu king Edward, Ins cousin, who 
had no children, and who then, 'tis gen. rally thought, pro¬ 
mised him to make u will in bis tavonr. Ilovvever, from 
this time he began to look upon him.-alf us Inning a claim,- 
such as it. was, to he Edward s success.,i ; and s,. nied re¬ 
solved, if all other methods tailed, to aeeonqihsli Ins design 
by force of arms. How lie did ibis >,-e the life of 
11 aroi.ii, and his sueeess in the inemor.ilde Outlie of Uasl 
ings, by which he iu a manner did his business at onee. 
The first thing he did after the buttle of Hastings, was 
to lay siege to Dover, in order to secure his retreat in 
ease ol necessity, and to have a place from whence he 
might easily send for supplies from Normnndv. The con¬ 
sternation it was iu made it soon surrender; vvliieh hav¬ 
ing ordered to lie more strongly forfeited, and spent some 
days there to forward the work, lie marched with bis vic¬ 
torious army for Loudon. In the mean time the eitv of 
London was in the utmost confusion, some being' for one 
thing, and some for (mother ; nor could they bv any 
means agree in their opinions. Among other projects, 
some were for placing Edgar Athcling on the throne; and 
the earls Edwin and Morenr, who had relired to l.omEm 
after the battle of Hastings, were at the head of this party. 
But all they could do was to prevail on the citizens to 
shut, llieir gates against William, till they could fix on some 
resolution. The duke by this time was conic to South¬ 
wark, and there encamped, and lav some days, expecting 
the voluntary submission of London; hut on the contrary, 
Edwin ami Mnrcar took this opportunity to stir up the 
citizens to make a sally upon the Norman.-.; which they did, 
hut it was easily repulsed. This made the duke sensible, 
it was necessary to take more rig'oious nnthods; and, as 
a siege, which might have lasted a ‘great while, would haw 
been very inconvenient in his present circumstances, he le- 
solved to lay hold of the consternation the eitv was then in, 
to subdue them by terror rather than bv liu tin 

he posted himself at Wallingford; and sent out detachments 
to plunder the country near Loudon, to frighten the citi¬ 
zens, and to cut. them otf from provisions; and, at. the same 
time, burnt Southwark to the ground. The two earls above 
mentioned still laboured hard for Edgar, and the majority of 
the people were on their side; hut their incastiies were 
broken by the eiergv tin n in London, and the two arch¬ 
bishops at their head, who were for submitting to the duke, 
and had formed a strong party among the citizens for that 
purpose; so that Edwin and Morenr, finding they could not 
prevail, retired into the North; and immediately after, the 
two archbishops, with the bishop of Winchester, and Edgar 
himself, went over to the duke, who was then at. Berkham- 
stead; and their example was soon followed by a great 
many persons of distinction. But the Londoners being still 
unresolved, the duke drew nearer the city, as if with a de¬ 
sign to besiege it: upon which the magistrates, despairing 
of being able to defend it iu the midst of the present confu¬ 
sion, went out and met him, and presented him with the 
keys of the gates. And then, after holding a consultation 
with the prelates and nobles, who had before submitted, they 
waited on him in a body, and made him an oiler of the 
crown. After an alleeled hesitation, he accepted tlu: crown 
as their gift. William was crowned at London on Christ- 
mas-dav, having first caused a fort to he. built, which he gar¬ 
risoned with Normans, because he still suspected tlu citizens. 
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lie then solemnly swore, “To proieet the church and its 
“ ministers, to govern the nation with equity, to enact 
“ just laws, and cause them to be duly observed, and to 
“ forbid all rapines and unjust judgments.” What was 
most surprising, and saved William much trouble, which 
■a all appearance he had still to go through, was, that 
as soon as it was known that he had been crowned at Lon¬ 
don, be wtv» immediately, without any opposition, acknow¬ 
ledged king throughout the whole nation. William, a few 
days after his coronation, returned from London to 
Harking, where multitudes came and submitted to him, 
and among the rest Kdwin and Mqroar. He received 
them in the most favourable manner, assured them of his 
protection, and in their presence gave prince Edgar largo 
possessions, who was so beloved by the English, that he 
was generally called England’s Darling. .Soon after he 
laid the foundation of a church and monastery in the 
place where Harold was slain, anil ordered that the monas¬ 
tery, when finished, should be called Battle-Abbey. In 
tile beginning of his government, he used great moderation 
towards the English, and expressed a tender regard for 
them ; and the three first months of his reign passed to 
their great satisfaction. But this short time of tranquillity 
and mutual confidence was followed by jealousy, mistrust, 
and severity on the king’s side, and frequent revolts and 
commotions on the people's; in which, whether the king 
was most to blame or the people, cannot easily be deter¬ 
mined, by reason of the partiality of writers on each side, 
according as they stood affected. This, however, is cer¬ 
tain; that the English were ill treated by this king, that 
he shewed great partiality to the Normans, and ruled the 
native .s with a despotic sway, exercising many acts of 
severity upon them, and treating them, to all intents and 
purposes, as a conquered people. It is certain also, that 
there were many revolts, and attempts to shake otf the 
Norman yoke; but they all proved ineffectual, and served 
only for a handle to yet greater acts of severity. The 
beginning of the year Ic>ti7 king William, without any 
other visible reason than to display his new grandeur 
among his old subjects, went over to Normandy, taking 
with him such English lords as lie most suspected, to pre¬ 
vent any thing being done to his prejudice in his absence; 
for which reason also lie placed strong garrisons of Normans 
in all the castles. His brother Odo, bishop of Baycux, 
and William Fitz-Osborn, were entrusted with the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom; and these sticking at no methods 
to enrich themselves, exceedingly oppressed the English. 
The Kentish men at this time attempted to recover their 
liberty, and called to their assistance Eustace, earl of 
Holoign, who, failing in his project of surprising Dover 
castle, retired to his ships, and left the Kentish men to 
the mercy of the regents, l’.dric Forester, an English lord, 
also took up arms in Herefordshire, and cruelly treated 
all the Normans that fell into his hands. This hastened the 
king’s return to England, who, instead of punishing the 
regents, approved of their conduct, to the no small discon¬ 
tent and mortification of the English. In 1068, lie revived 
the tax formerly called Danegeld, which was levied upon 
the poor English with all imaginable rigour. And now in¬ 
surrections and revolts followed in abundance. The inha¬ 
bitants of Exeter refusing to take the oath to the, king, and 
to admit a Norman garrison, William was preparing to be¬ 
siege it in form; and the citizens had no other course to take 
but to implore bis mercy. At the earnest entreaties of the 
clergy lie pardoned them, bow much soever in bis own mind 
lie was against it; and, to keep them in order for the future, 
he caused a castle to be built in the city, and garrisoned 


with Normans. The king sent commissioners into all part*, 
to enquire who had sided with Harold, and to confiscate 
their estates. Edwin and Morcar, provoked at this treat¬ 
ment of the English, revolted, and, having raised an army, 
were reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, and a good 
number of troops. But the king marching with all expedi¬ 
tion against them, with a great superiority of forces, broke 
all their measures; upon which the two earls submitted, and 
were pardoned. But this act of seeming clemency to the 
leaders in the rebellion, lost all its effect, by his severely p tl . 
nishing others who were less guilty; nay, lie caused several 
who had no hand in the revolt to he shut up in prison; 
which spread a terror through the nation; ns did also his 
building castles in divers places, which, it. was easy to per¬ 
ceive, were designed to overawe the English. There 
were, indeed, as may well he supposed, great animosities 
between them and the Normans ; the latter behaving to¬ 
wards the English much as the Danes formerly did, and be¬ 
ing countenanced in their insults by the king, whilst the 
complaints of the English were tint at all regarded. The 
consequence was, that many murders were committed on 
both sides, and ail edict was published purely in favour of 
the Normans. Morcar and several other lords, mistrusting 
the sincerity of the king’s behaviour towards them, retired 
into Scotland, and prevailed upon prince Edgar to go along 
with them, with his mother and sisters. The king of Scot¬ 
land received them with all due respect, and married Mar¬ 
garet, Edgar’s eldest sister, from whom descended Matilda, 
grandmother of king Henry 11. in whom the royal families 
of the Saxons and Normans were united. Though king 
William was pleased at these lords leaving the kingdom, 
where they had so great an influence, yet perceiving hereby 
how the English stood affected, he proceeded lo greater acts 
of severity, resolving, by humbling them, to secure liinis. If 
from their resentment. With this view, it is said, he forbade 
them to have any lights in their houses after eight o'clock at 
night, ordering a bell to be rung at that hour, which was 
called the Curfew, from roue re fin, i. e. cover fire; at t lie 
sound of which they were obliged, under severe penalties, 
to put out their fires and candles. It must be owned indeed, 
that this affair of the Curfew is not supported bv uiiv com¬ 
petent authority. But this is certain, that after the Northum¬ 
berland malecontonts had called in the Danes, whose gene¬ 
ral, Osborn, the king of Denmark's brother, king William 
bribed by large presents to go oil ’ he shewed no merry 
towards the English; but after having, fora terror to the 
rest, ravaged the whole country between York and Durham, 
so as not to leave a house standing, he removed all the Eng¬ 
lish from their posts, took away their estates, seized upon all 
the fiefs of the crown, and gave them to the Normans, from 
whom are descended many of the great families at this day 
in England. The clergy expected great things from the 
king, and therefore were the most forward to submit to him, 
after the battle of Hastings; but they were disappointed; for 
William now put the church lands upon the same footing 
with the rest, obliging them to furnish a certain number of 
men for his wars, though by Ihe charter of the Saxons they 
were exempted from all military service. He quarter'd 
his troops upon the monasteries, and obliged the monks to 
supply them with necessaries. He moreover seized upon 
the money and plate in the religious houses, under pretence 
that the rebels had concealed their valuable effects there; 
and deposed several bishops and abbots that he did not like, 
putting Normans or other foreigners in their room. In 1071, 
a great number of mnloeontents betook themselves to the 
isle of Ely, strongly fortified it, and chose llcrcward, one of 
the bravest soldiers in the kingdom, for their leadci. The 
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king was very much alarmed at this proceed! ng, and, march¬ 
ing in all haste, blocked the rebcds up in the isle. They 
were so well fortified that he could not come at them, and 
had so good a store of provisions, that a li ng time would bo 
required to starve them out. And so having continued the 
siege, or blockade, for a great while ti nc purpose, he be¬ 
thought himself of an expedient, which did liis business 
effectually; which was, to seize on the manors belonging to 
the monastery, which were without the limits of the isle. 
Upon this, the abbots and monks, in order to recover their 
possessions, delivered up the isle, and all that were in it, into 
the hands of the king. Hcreward alone escaped; as to the 
rest, some had their eyes put out, or their hands cut off, and 
others were thrown into different prisons; among the rest, 
Kgclrick, bishop of Durham, who had been so bold as to ex¬ 
communicate the king, was starved to death in prison. The 
king of Scotland had taken the opportunity of the troubles 
in England, to invade the northern counties, which he ravag¬ 
ed in a cruel manner. But as soon as the affair of Ely was 
over, king William marched against him. The Scotch king 
hereupon retired into Scotland, but William followed him 
thither. He not being willing to hazard a battle in his own 
country, offered to accommodate matters by a treaty; which 
William agreed to, and obliged the Scottisli king to do him 
homage. In 1073, Philip, king of France, being jealous of 
the greatness of king William, on a sudden invaded Nor¬ 
mandy without any declaration of war; upon which William 
went over with a great army, with which he retook Mans, 
and the whole province of Maine; and Philip soon growing 
weary of tlu: war, concluded a peace with king William. 
Prince Edgar, about this time, runic to the king out of Scot¬ 
land, implored his pardon, and submitted. The king receiv¬ 
ed him very graciously, and gave him an allowance of a 
pound of silver a day. From this time he continued in obe¬ 
dience, and gave the king no farther disturbance. During 
the king’s absence, some disgusted Norman lords formed a 
conspiracy to depose him, and prevent his return, anil drew 
earl Waltheoff, the only English lord the king retained in 
his favour, into the plot. Hut he soon repenting, went ever 
and discovered it to the king before it came to any head, im¬ 
ploring at the same time his pardon, which the king readily 
granted. Notwithstanding which, soon after his return, die 
earl was apprehended, beheaded, and buiicd under the scaf¬ 
fold. And many of the innocent English, who were not at 
all concerned in the conspiracy, were sevciely punished, as 
well as the guilty Normans. King William now enjoyed 
some trampiillilv, but in the year 10/7 more work was cut 
out for him abroad; for bis eldest son Robert, instigated by 
the king of France, rebelled against him in Normandy, and 
endeavoured to make himself master of that duchy. W illiam 
went over, and his sou persisted in his opposition, and in the 
heat of an engagement wounded hint in the arm without 
knowing him, and dismounted him. But when he knew ir 
was his father, he alighted, set him upon his own horse, and 
submitted entirely to his tin rev. W illiam brought him with 
him into England, and in the year 1080, sent him against the 
Scots, who had renewed their incursions. But this war also 
ended in a treaty between the two nations, and there was 
nothing remarkable in this expedition but Robert s founding 
the town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; about which time also 
king William built the famous Tower of London, to be a 
check upou the citizens, whom he till along suspected. Let 
us now see, in a few words, how \\ illiam managed his domes¬ 
tic affairs in time of peace. lie did all he could to introduce 
the Norman language into England, caused the Saxon laws 
to be translated into Norntan, and published his own laws in 
that tongue, and commanded it to be taught in all schools. 


The effect was, that in common use a third language was 
by degrees introduced, which was neither English nor Nor¬ 
man, but a mixture of both. He erected new courts of 
justice, before unknown to the English, and very incom¬ 
modious to them, and ordered all law proeet dings there to 
be in the Norman tongue. He had tin immense revenue; 
and that he might know what every man was to pay him 
out of his estate and efleets, he ordered a g< neral survey 
to he. made, not only of his own lands, but of all the lands 
in England; as also what every man was worth in money, 
stock of cattle, &c. all of which were set down in a book 
called Doom's-day liook, which is to this day preserved 
in the Exchequer. As he was very fond of hunting, lie. 
dispeopled the country in Hampshire for above thirty miles 
in compass, demolished both churches and houses, to make 
a forest for his diversion, which was called New Forest. 
In short, all his actions savoured of a most absolute and 
arbitrary prince. William having enjoyed a tranquillity of 
several years, every one thought lie would have ended his 
days in peace. But all on a sudden he makes vast pre¬ 
parations, goes over to Normandy, and enters upon a fierce 
war against France. A truce soon ensued, which was 
broke by an unlucky jest, of king Philip. William b, iug 
grown very fat and unwieldy, was passing through a course 
of physic, when one coming to Philip from Roan, lie asked 
him, “whether the king of England was delivered \et of 
his great belly?’’ William being told of this, was so en¬ 
raged, that he. sent, him word, that as soon as he was up, 
he would offer in the church of Notre Dame, at Path, ten 
thousand lancets by way of wax-lights. Aeeonlitigly. he 
ienewed the war with the utmost fnrv; but. it occasioned 
his death; for having made great i.uagcs, and be i. j.d 
and took Manley, he ordered it to be burnt to the gnnonl: 
and in liis return to Roan, having bruised the rim of In 
belly against his saddle, he fell into a fever, which earned 
him off on the 9th of September, 1087. in the ■u\!y-tiist 
year of his age, after having reigned in Normandy twenty- 

two years, and twenty-one in England, lie was limn d in 
the abbey church at Caen, which he himself bail founded. 
It is remarkable, that his death was no sooner known, than 
liis son Henry snatched liis legacy out of the Tieasury; 
the noblemen returned to their castles; and the domestics, 
having robbed the household, ran away. -William’s cou¬ 
rage and policy are not to be questioned, ami it is certain 
that he was indefatigable in ixecutiug whatever lie de¬ 
signed. W hen he lay upon liis death-bed, lie seemed to 
reflect seriously on bis past actions, and to view tin m in a 
different light from what lie bail done in the time of bis 
health and vigour, lie ordered great sums of money to be 
given to the poor, and to the churches, particularly for re¬ 
building those lie had burnt at .Mantes. Then ordeiing 
bis chief officers to stand about bis bed. lie in ide a long 
harangue to them, weak as he was, wherein lie talked 
inm b, of the reputation he had acquired by liis military 
achievements. Yet he could not help owning, lie had 
unjustly usurped the crown of England, and was guilty of 
all the blood spilt on that occasion. And though, lie said, 
he durst not bequeath a crown which of right was none 
of his, but left it to the disposal of (lod; yet he recom¬ 
mended William, his second surv iving sou, for liis successor, 
and did all in his power to si cure the crown to him. lie 
had three other sons, besides William, by bis wife Matilda, 
daughter of the carl of Flanders. To Robert, the eldest, 
iie gave the duchy of Normandy. Richard was killed by 
a stag in New Forest. To liis youngest son Henry be be¬ 
queathed an annuity of .WOO marks, lie had also six daugh¬ 
ters by the same Matilua; Cecily, abbess of Caen; Con- 
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stance, married to the duke of Bretaign; Adeliza, promised 
to Harold when he was in Normandy, died young; Adela, 
married to the earl of Blois; Gundred, to William War¬ 
ren, earl of Surry; and Agatha, espoused to Alphonso, 
king of Galicia. From the transactions of William’s reign, 
he appears to have been a prince of great courage, capa¬ 
city, and ambition; politic, cruel, vindictive, and rapa¬ 
cious ; stern and haughty in his deportment; reserved 
and jealous in his disposition. He was fond of glory, 
and, though parsimonious in his household, delighted'm 
pomp and ostentation. Though sudden and impetuous 
in his enterprises, he was cool, deliberate, and indefatiga¬ 
ble, in times of danger and difficulty. His aspect was 
nobly severe and imperious, his stature tall and portly, his 
constitution hardy and robust, and the composition of his 
bones and muscles so strong, that there was hardly a 
man of that age who could bend his bow, or handle his 
arms. 

WILLIAM II. stirnamod Rufus, during his father’s 
last illness in Normandy, was concerting measures in Eng¬ 
land to secure his succession to the crown. Though it 
was the Conqueror's desire that he should succeed him, 
vet there was great danger of a party being formed against 
him, in favour of his elder brother Robert. But as Robert 
was out of the kingdom, William with the more ease ac¬ 
complished his designs; and by the management of l.an- 
franc, archbishop of Canterbury, who hud great interest 
among the people, both English and Normans, and had 
gained over the leading lords of both nations, and by the 
favour of Kudo the high-treasurer, lie ascended the throne, 
and was crowned 18 days after his father’s death, Sept. 
27, 1087. He was surnamed Rufus, from his being red- 
haired, and was now thirty years old. He was remark¬ 
able for no good quality but his courage, which, however, 
for the most part, was more like the fierceness of a wild 
beast than the bravery of a hero, lie was very ill-natured, 
and a perfect brute ia his behaviour; was wholly indif¬ 
ferent as to religion, and had no regard for honour or 
honesty, lie was greedy of money, hut it was to squander 
it away upon idle expenses. In tine, lie had all his father’s 
vices, without, his virtues: and historians agree in represent¬ 
ing him as had a prince as ever sat on the English throne. 
These historians were indeed monks and ecclesiastics, who 
might he prejudiced against him for seizing the revenues 
of the church. However, as scarce any action of his life 
deserves commendation, their representations seem to he 
but too well founded. In 1088, a formidable conspiracy 
was set up against him by his uncle Odo, bishop of Bayeux. 
The design was to depose William, and set Robert on the 
throne. Several Norman lords and bishops joining in the 
plot, and many of the English also being prevailed on to 
favour it, when they thought matters were ripe, they invit¬ 
ed Robert to come over, who promised soon to be with 
them. The conspirators then fortified themselves in several 
places, and William seemed to be in a most dangerous situ¬ 
ation. But Robert’s indolence and dilatory temper, who 
did not come over with his forces as they expected, gave 
him time to extricate himself out. of this danger. lie first 
gained over the English, then he fitted out a fleet, and 
marched against Odo, and the other rebels, with an army of 
Englishmen; took Pevensey, Rochester, and Durham,and the 
other places, where they i * shut, themselves up; broke all 
their measures, and entirely dispelled the threatening storm. 
Though William was indclrtcd to the English for having by 
their means crushed the conspiracy, and though he had made 
them many fair promises, yet it was no sooner over, but he 
begun to oppress them even worse than his father had done. 


William seized upon the vacant benefices, and after ho had 
stripped them of every thing he could turn into money, h e 
sold them to the highest bidder. He seized upon the tem¬ 
poralities of the see of Canterbury, and kept them in his 
hands four years, and did the same by all the other bishop- 
rics that became vacant in his reign. Soon after, William, 
to be revenged on his brother Robert for the late conspiracy, 
and perhaps from a desire of enjoying all his father’s domi¬ 
nions, invuded Normandy, and made himself master of seve¬ 
ral places. Robert implored aid of the king of France, who 
came to his assistance; but William having found means to 
bribe him, he retired without doing any thing, and William 
proceeded to take more places, and bribed some of the 
burghers of Roan to undertake the delivering it into his 
hands. But prince Henry joining his brother Robert, saved 
it; for entering the city on a sudden, he seized the chief of 
the conspirators, and threw him headlong from a tower; 
which bold stroke not only preserved the capital, but, in 
effect, all Normandy. William soon after, in 1091, was 
obliged to strike up a peace with duke Robert, on this con 
dition, among others, That upon either of the brothers dying 
without heirs, the survivor should succeed to all his domi¬ 
nions. Whilst William was in Normandy, Malcolm, king 
of Scotland, made an incursion into Northumberland, and 
William at his return resolved to revenge this insult. He 
artfully induced his brother Robert to come over and accom¬ 
pany him in this expedition, fearing he should in his absence 
seize on those castles in Normandy that he held by the late 
treaty. His army suffered greatly by several disasters in 
Scotland; but Malcolm, fearing the ill consequences of a 
war in his own country, sent William proposals for an ac¬ 
commodation, which were readily accepted, and the Scotch 
king obliged himself to pay the same homage to the king of 
England he hail formerly done. But Robert, perceiving lie 
was only amused by his brother to draw him into this ex¬ 
pedition, returned home greatly disgusted. The king con¬ 
tinued his arbitrary prcerilings, and oppressed bis subjects, 
Normans as well as English, more and more every day, which 
made, them all wish for his death, as the only remedy to the 
evils they groaned under. And now they thought their 
wishes were going to be accomplished, for, in 1098, a dan¬ 
gerous distemper seized him at Gloucester, so that he himself 
thought his end approaching; and the fear of death made 
him resolve, if ever he recovered, to reform all that had been 
amiss in his government: being recovered of his illness, he 
presently forgot all his good resolutions, returned to his 
courses, retracted, as far as was in his power, the good or¬ 
ders he had given in his sickness, and even increased abuses 
of government, instead of correcting them. In 1094, we 
again find king William at war with his brother Robert in 
Normandy, who, as William had not performed his part of 
the late treaty, seemed resolved to take from him the places 
he held there. Being assisted by the king of France, he 
gained several advantages over Willi on, who at last had 
recourse to his old artifice, and bribed the French king once 
more to draw off his forces. In order to raise money, he 
sent orders into England for levying 20,000 men, and to im¬ 
press such as wore of some substance, and did not care to 
leave their families. When they were just going to embark, 
they were discharged, upon paying ten shillings a man, 
which they readily did; and by this artifice William raised 
10,0001. Robert now, in all likelihood, would have lost all 
his dominions, if the king had not been obliged to return on a 
sudden to repress the Welsh, who were ravaging Shropshire 
and Cheshire. At his approach, they retired among the 
mountains and inaccessible places, and William pursuing 
them too far, lost more of his men than he destroyed of the 
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enemy’s; and all he could do was, to build the castle of 
Montgomery, which had been demolished. In 1096, the 
projectof the holy war was set on foot by the pope Urban II. in 
which so many princes of Christendom engaged. The de¬ 
sign of it was to recover the Holy Land out of the hands of 
the Saracens. The badge of those who went to it was a red 
cross wrought in their garments, whence they were termed 
Croises, and the expedition the Crusade. Robert duke of 
Normandy was one of the princes who engaged in it; and 
to defray the expenses of his undertaking, he mortgaged his 
duchy to his brother the king of England, for a sum of mo¬ 
ney, which William raised on his subjects by the most op¬ 
pressive methods imaginable. In 1098, William rebuilt 
Loudon bridge, raised a new wall round the Tower, and 
erected the famous Hall at Westminster, which, though so 
large, he found fault with, and said it was scarce big enough 
for a king's bedchamber. The raising money for these 
works was a great oppression on the subjects. Iking hunt¬ 
ing one day in New Forest, he was accidentally, or other¬ 
wise, shot with an arrow into the heart, by Walter Tyrrel, 
a French knight, as he was, seemingly at least, shooting at a 
deer; and dropt down dead immediately. Thus fell Wil¬ 
liam, surnamed Rufus, from his red hair and Horid complex¬ 
ion, after he had lived four and forty years, and reigned near 
thirteen, during which he oppressed his people in every 
form of tyranny and insult. He was equally void of learn¬ 
ing, principle, and humanity; haughty, passionate, brutal, 
profligate, and ungrateful; a scoffer at religion; a scourge 
to the clergy; vain-glorious, talkative, rapacious, lavish, and 
dissolute; and an inveterate enemy to the English, though he 
owed his crown to their valour and fidelity, when the Nor¬ 
man lords intended to expel him from the throne. In re¬ 
turn for this instance of their loyalty, he took all opportu¬ 
nities to fleece and enslave them; and at one time imprisoned 
fifty of the best families in the kingdom, on pretence of kill¬ 
ing his deer: so that they were compelled to purchase their 
liberty at the expense of all their wealth; though not before 
they had undergone the fiery ordeal. He lived in a scanda¬ 
lous commerce with prostitutes, professing his contempt for 
marriage; and having no legitimate issue, the crown devolv¬ 
ed to his brother Henry. He was buried at Winchester, 
where his tomb, somewhat raised above the ground, remains 
to this day. In his reign, a great inundation of the sea over¬ 
flowed the coast of Kent, and covered the lands formerly 
belonging to earl Goodwin. These are now called the 
Goodwin Sands, so dangerous to ships. 

WILLIAM III. of England, and prince of Orange and 
Nassau, born Nov. 14, 1660, had for his godfathers the States 
of Holland and of Zealand, the cities of Delft, Leyden, and 
Amsterdam. The States finding themselves at liberty, by the 
death of William 11. resolved to remedy the inconveniences 
which might happen from a single governor. They ap¬ 
pointed a general assembly to meet, in which it was re¬ 
resolved, That since the country was now without a governor 
by the death of the prince, the choice of all officers and ma¬ 
gistrates, for the time to come, should be in the disposal of 
the cities; and that not only the ordinary soldiers, but. even 
the guards of the deceased prince, should take an oath of 
fidelity to the States of Holland: this was unanimously car¬ 
ried. The conduct of Messrs, do Wits being very much dis¬ 
approved, the prince was in 1072 declared general of the 
army of the States. At that time they were in a most dis¬ 
tressed condition. The French carrying all before them, he 
immediately repaired to the army. The frontier towns and 
garrisons in the. province of Holland fell every day into the 
hands of the enemy, which caused insurrections. Doi t first 
led the way, and was followed by other cities. The conse¬ 


quence was, that the prince was declared, in a full assembly 
of the States, stadtholder, captain, and admiral-general of all 
their forces, as well by sea as by land; and they gave him all 
the power, dignity, and authority, which his ancestors of 
glorious memory had ever enjoyed, and things then took a 
more prosperous turn: not long after, the two De Wits, the 
great enemies of the House of Orange, were torn to pieces 
by the people. In 1073 he took the strong town of Naerden, 
and by his courage and conduct obliged the French to quit 
Utrecht, and several considerable places where they had 
garrisons. As an acknowledgment of his services, the 
States confirmed him hi the office of stadtholder, and entailed 
this dignity upon the heirs of his body horn in lawful wed¬ 
lock, in an instrument, dated February 2, 1074. The same 
day the states of Zealand conferred the same administration 
upon his highness, and declared him chief nobleman of their 
province. Soon after lie went, to Utrecht, and made some 
regulations in the government of that province; and the 
following proposition being made, ‘Whether it were ad¬ 
visable to eonler the charge of governor-general, captain, 
and admiral-general of the province, upon his highness, and 
his heirs male, lawfully begotten C they all, ntmmc loiitrnrli- 
erntr, approved the motion, and conferred that, dignity upon 
his highness. Soon after he engaged the French at Send’, 
where, lie gained great honour by bis courage ami conduct, 
and obtained a victory after a most bloody engagement. In 
1076, as an acknowledgment of his great services, the 
laughers of the duchy of Gucldcrs conferred on him the. ho¬ 
nour of being hereditary governor of that province: and he 
reformed several abuses which had got footing during the 
enemy's usurpation there. On October 17, 1077, the prince 
embarked for England, and arrived at Norwich the 19th. 

On November 4, which was his highness’s birth-day, lie was 
married to the princess Mary, eldist daughter of the duke of 
York. In August, 1078, he attacked and defeated the duke 
of Luxemburg)! in his quarters, near the abbey of St. Denis. 

In the heat of the action the prince advanced so far, that, he 
was in great danger of being lost, had not Mons. Puwcrkerk 
come seasonably to his relief, and killed an officer that was 
just going to fire a pistol at him. On June 29th, 1084, a 
treaty was signed at the Hague, which put an end to military 
operations. In 1088 king James II. of England having 
conducted his affairs in such a manner as apparently threat¬ 
ened the civil and religious liberties of the nation, a great 
many persons of eminence and interest in the kingdom, both 
clergy and laity, deemed it expedient to invite over the 
prince of Orange. Several of them waited on him at the 
Hague for that, purpose: and the States Gi ncral having re¬ 
solved to assist him, great preparations were made for his 
expedition. On October Kith, he look his leave of the 
States, and on the 19th sailed with Ml men of war, 2.7 fri¬ 
gates, as many fireships, near 100 victuallers and transports, 
having about. 14,000 land forces, accompanied by many of 
the English nobility and gentry; but was forced back by a 
storm. He put to sea again, November 1, and landed the 
fitli at Torbay, and was soon joined by many of the nobility, 
lie advanced towards London; and king James quitting the 
kingdom, he was invited to London. In the mean time the 
lords took upon them the government, of the kingdom, and 
agreed to address the prince of Orange to take upon him the 
administration of all public affairs till a convention should 
meet. The convention of lords and commons met, Jan. 22, 
1088-9, and after some warm debates, voted, that the prince 
and princess of Orange should be king and queen. The 
princess arrived February 12, and the next, day both houses 
waited on them, and made a solemn offer of the crown, 
which was accepted bv the prince in the name of himself 
11 D 
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and his wife, and the same day they were proclaimed king 
and queen by the names of William and Mary, such was 
the necessity of the times. The first thing king William 
did, after he had settled his privy-council, was giving the 
royal assent, on February 23, to a bill that had passed both 
houses, ‘ to remove and prevent all questions and disputes 
‘concerning the assembling and settling of this present par- 
‘ liament.’ By which act the convention, which had placed 
the crown on the prince and princess of Orange, was 
changed into a parliament. From the beginning of the reign 
of king William and queen Mary, there was a party iu the 
nation who disliked the new settlement, and were in conti¬ 
nual plots to overturn it, and to restore the late king James. 
The king, by the advice of the commons, and being strongly 
solicited to it by his allies, declared war against France. 
The king and queen were solemnly crowned by the bishop 
of London, on April 11, 1689. The parliament, at the 
king’s desire, had passed an act, ‘ for taking away the tax 
called hearth-money,’ which received the royal assent on 
April 24. On July 24, the princess Anne of Denmark was 
delivered of a prince, named William, whom his majesty 
created duke of Gloucester. The king passed the bill of 
rights and accession, on December 16, agreeably to the de¬ 
claration of rights when their majesties accepted the crown, 
with the addition of a remarkable clause, for excluding pa¬ 
pists, and persons marrying papists, for ever, from inheriting 
the crown of England. The revolution in Scotland quickly 
followed that in England. And an act was presently passed 
for settling the crown upon the king and queen of England; 
pursuant to which their majesties were proelaimed king 
and queen of Scotland, on April 11, the day of their coro¬ 
nation in England. Then the earl of Argylo and other 
commissioners were sent to make a solemn tender of the 
crown to their majesties, in the name of the estates and 
kingdom of Scotland; which was done on May 11. In the 
mean time, the duke of Gordon, a papist, still held the castle, 
of Edinburgh for the late king; but a vigorous siege obliged 
him to surrender it on June 13, upon conditions that he and 
the garrison should have their lives, liberties, and fortunes 
Secured. And the earl of Dundee being slain in battle, and 
the forces he had raised in the Highlands dwindling away by 
degrees, and being at length entirely suppressed, their ma¬ 
jesties remained afterwards in the peaceable possession of 
the crown of Scotland. In Ireland, Tyreonnel had secured 
the most important places of that kingdom, and used such 
violence against the protestants, that they were forced to 
retire to their brethren in the north; who seizing on Kil- 
niore, Coleraine, Inniskiilen, and Londonderry, declared 
for king William and queen Mary. The late infatuated king 
James now sailed from Brest with some French troops, and 
landed at Kiusale on the 12th of March, 1688-9. Having 
taken Colerain and Kilmore after a stout resistance, he 
laid siege to Londonderry, on April 20; from whence, a 
few days after, he departed to meet his parliament at Dublin, 
where he passed an act to attaint between 2 and 3000 pro- 
testant lords, ladies, clergymen, and gentlemen, of high- 
i reason. In the mean time the siege of Londonderry was 
carried on with the utmost efforts; and the garrison under 
Mr. George Walker, a clergyman, and major Baker, held 
out with th 'lost surprising resolution, though reduced to 
the necessity oi feeding upon horse-flesh, dogs, eats, rats, ami 
mice, tallow, starch, dried and salted hides, and all kinds of 
offal; till major-general Kirk arriving with some ships laden 
with provisions, which, after a long delay, he at last found 
means, with difficulty, to convey into the town, the besiegers, 
on July 31, thought fit to raise the siege. The garrison 
of Inniskiilen, at the same time, did wonders; particularly 


the day before the siege of Derry was raised, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about 6000 Irish, and defeated them, 
killing and drowning near 3000, though themselves were not 
above 2000, and had but about 20 killed and 50 wounded. 
King William having passed an act for putting the adminis¬ 
tration into the hands of the queen whenever he should bo 
out of the kingdom, in June, 1690, landed with a gallant 
army in Ireland, and on July 1, fought the ever memorable 
battle of the Boyne, wherein, though he had the misfortune 
to lose the brave duke of Schomberg, then 82 years old, yet 
he gained a complete victory over the French and Irish 
army, and obliged king James to retire to Dublin, and make 
all the haste he could back to France. King William, the 
following Sunday, entered Dublin in triumph, and went to 
St. Patrick’s church to return thanks to God for his victorv; 
and arriving in England the beginning of September, iio 
sent the earl of Marlborough to carry on the reduction of 
Ireland; who took Cork and Kinsale with such expedition, 
that he was again at Kensington on October 28. The next 
year, 1691, the intrepid English, under the brave general 
Ginckle, and other valiant commanders, made themselves 
masters of Baltimore, with incredible bravery passed the 
Shannou amidst the fire of the enemy, and took A till one, and 
fought the glorious battle of Aghrim on July 12, wherein 
4000 Irish and their general St. Hath were slain; which was 
soon followed by the surrender of Galway, and lastly, that 
of Limerick in October (where Tyreonnel died, as it were 
of grief, on August 14,) by which an end was put to the 
Irish war, and all Ireland was reduced to the obedience of 
king William and queen Mary. In England, the king dis¬ 
solved the convention parliament, on February 6, 1689-90, 
and a new parliament met on March 20. In the mean time, 
the French king was pushing his conquests in the Nether¬ 
lands and other parts, which made it necessary for king 
William to go over to the famous congress at the Hague, in 
the beginning of the year 1691, in order to auiumte the 
confederate princes and states. The French were so far 
beforehand with the allies, that they took the strong city of 
Mons this year, and Namur in the year following; after 
which was fought the battle of Steenkirk, (king William 
commanding the confederate army himself, as he did every 
year during the war,) in which, though the French remained 
masters of the field of battle, yet king William so bravely 
disputed the victory, that they had scarce any thing else; to 
boast of, the loss being nearly equal on both sides. The 
king was no sooner gone abroad in 1691, but the Jacobites 
resumed their favourite scheme, in concert with France, for 
restoring the late king James. Bet the vigilance of queen 
Mary and the government again disconcerted their mea¬ 
sures. The parliament meeting towards the end of the year, 
passed a bill for the frequent calling and meeting of parlia¬ 
ments, commonly called the Triennial Bill; but the kiug, 
bv the advice of his ministers, refused his assent, as he did 
also the next year to a bill touching free and impartial pro¬ 
ceedings in parliament, being in the nature of what is now 
called a Place-hill; which so displeased the commons, that 
they resolved, that whoever advised the king not to give 
the royal assent to that act, was an enemy to their majesties 
and the kingdom. However, the parliament insisting upon 
the Triennial Bill, he thought, tit to pass it iu 1694, which 
gave general satisfaction. Our loss at sea was this year 
very considerable. For the whole Brest fleet, on June 19, 
fell upon Sir George Kooke’s squadron, which had a fleet 
of near 100 merchant ships, bound for the Straits, under its 
convoy, whilst it was separated from the main fleet, which 
should have conveyed it out of danger, and took, burnt, or 
sunk, four of the greatest Smyrna ships, three Dutch men of 
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war, and one English, and near 80 other merchant slops. 
Our honour at sea was in a great measure retrieved this 
year. The king returned on November 9. On December 
28, queen Mary died of the small-pox, to the inexpressible 
grief of the nation. She was king James’s eldest daughter, 
and died in the 33d year of her age, having reigned near 
six years jointly with the king her husband. On March fi, 
she was most solemnly and magnificently interred in Henry 
Vll.th’s chapel. In the beginning of the year 1695, the 
parliament made a strict inquiry into several abuses and 
corruptions. In this session also the bad state of the silver 
coin was first taken into consideration, which by clipping 
and adulterating had been reduced near half in value, to the 
great detriment of trade, and embarrassment of the public 
revenue. The remedying of this grievance was not per¬ 
fected till the next parliament, when all the silver money 
was ordered to be called in and recoined, and the loss to be 
borne by the public. This gave rise to Exchequer bills, or 
paper-money, which were no sooner set on foot, but the 
scandalous practice of false endorsement began; for which 
Mr. Charles Duncomb and Mr. Knight were expelled the 
house, and committed to the Tower, and Mr. Burton to 
Newgate. Bills were ordered to bn brought in to punish 
them; which passed the commons, but were thrown out by 
the lords, who being equally divided upon Duncomh’s bill, 
the duke of Leeds gave the casting vote for rejecting it. 
In 1695, the English fleet, under lord Berkely, spread 
terror along the coast of France, bombarded St. Malocs, 
and some other towns; and in return, Villeroy, by the French 
king’s order, bombarded Brussels. On the 12th of January, 
a double plot was about that time discovered, to assassinate 
the king and invade the kingdom. Many of the late king 
James’s emissaries came over from France, and held consul¬ 
tations with papists and Jacobites here, how to murder king 
William; and after several debates on the time, place, and 
manner of putting their horrid design into execution, they at. 
last agreed to assassinate his majesty in his coach, on some 
day in February, 1095-6, in a lane between Brentford and 
Turnham Green, as he returned from hunting. But happily 
the whole plot was discovered by Mr. Pendograss, the very 
night before it was to be executed; which was confirmed by 
Mr. de la Rue, another of the plotters, and afterwards by 
captain Porter, and others of them, who came in upon the 
proclamation for appiehending the conspirators. .At the 
same time there was to be an invasion from France, for 
which purpose king James was to come to Calais, and the 
troops, artillery, and stores, were immediately ordered to be 
embarked; but by the news of the assassination plot, having 
miscarried, and the speedy sending a formidable fleet 
under admiral Russel, this other part of the design was frus¬ 
trated; and Calais was not long after bombarded hv the 
English. When the parliament met, December 3, 1090, 
the king told them in his speech, that considering the cir¬ 
cumstances of affairs abroad, it was his opinion, that England 
could not be safe without a land force; which clause the 
commons did not like, as if it were designed to recommend 
a standing army in time of peace. And so after long debates 
they resolved, That all the laud forces raised since Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1680, should be paid and disbanded. Yet, to shew 
their affection to his majesty, they resolved, on December 
20, That 700,0001. per annum be granted o him for the 
support of the civil list. The parliament continued sitting 
till July 5, 1698, and then was prorogued, and two days 
afterwards dissolved. In this session the new East India 
company was established, the merchants having agreed to 
advance 2,000,0001. to government at 8 per cent. The old 
company offered to raise 700,0001. at 4 per cent.; but this 


was rejected; though they were afterwards continued a cor¬ 
poration, and the two companies united. On December 6’, 

1698, the new parliament met, in which, though the king 
expressed his desire of having a good body of land forces 
kept up, yet the commons resolved, that all the land forces, 
exceeding 7000 for England, and 12,000 for Ireland, (all his 
majesty’s natural-born subjects,) should be forthwith paid 
and disbanded. This made the king very uneasy; but when 
he saw the parliament in earnest, he complied with a good 
grace, lie would fain have kept his Dutch guards that 
came over with him at first; but not being able to move the 
parliament, he with complaisance submitted, and sent them 
away; which gave great satisfaction to his people. In June, 

1699, the king went over to Holland, and returned in Octo¬ 
ber. '1 he parliament met oil Nov. 16, and in this session 
were great debates about the Irish forfeited estates, resinning 
the grants which the king had made of several of them to his 
ministers and favourites, and applying all to the use of the 
public. The commons, in April, 1700, to carry their point, 
tacked the bill of resumption to the land-tax bill: which 
occasioned great heats between the two houses, the lords 
making amendments which the commons would not agree 
to; when the king, fearing the consequences, sent a private 
message to the lords to pass the hill without any amend¬ 
ments, and on April 11, prorogued the parliament. The 
king went over again to Holland in July this year; and on 
the 29th, unhappily for F.iiglsuid, died that hopeful young 
prince the duke of Gloucester, son to their royal highnesses 
the prince and princess of Denmark, being about ten years 
old. The king of Spain dying towards the end of the year, 
the duke of Anjou was declared king of Spain by the Fieie-h 
king his grandfather. And the French, at the same time, 
overrunning ihc Spanish Netherlands, both king William 
and the States were obliged to own the duke of Anjou’s 
title, in order to gain time. Ills majesty, soon after his 
return, dissolved the parliament, and at the same time, to 
please those now distinguished by the name of the Church- 
party, made some alterations in his ministry. The new par¬ 
liament meeting in February 1700-1, the commons chose 
Hubert Harley, esq. their speaker. The king, in his speech 
on the death of the duke of Gloucester, having recommended 
to them a further provision for the succession of the protes- 
tuut line, after him and the princess, both houses came into 
it; and on June 12, 1701, his majesty passed the famous act 
for the further limitation of the crown, and better securing 
the rights and liberties of the subjects; whereby the crown 
was further limited to the princess Sophia, eleetress dowa¬ 
ger of Hanover, and her protestant heirs. She was grand¬ 
daughter to king James I. by his daughter Elizabeth, 
queen of Bohemia, and grandmother to his majesty king 
George II. Ilis majesty went again to Holland in July, 
where he made a speech in the assembly of the Slates, on 
the posture of aflitirs in Europe; which had a good effect. 
The English nation was now divided into parties, for and 
against a war, the old ami new ministry, and the house of 
commons, (which had occasioned ll. famous Kentish peti¬ 
tion, and Legion letter, in which the last commons were 
treated with great scurrility, and even menaces.) But the 
death of the late king James, on Sept. 5, at St. Germain's, 
and the French king's declaring the mpon the pretender! 
prince of Wales king of these realms, gave a new turn to 
people’s minds, and made them all unite in a firm adherence 
to his majesty, and the utmost abhorrence of the indignity 
put upon him and the nation by the French king. His ma¬ 
jesty’ returned about the end of October, and ha\ ingdissolved 
the jiarliament, called another to meet Oeocmhcr 30. The 
commons again chose Mr. Harley their speaker, and the 
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k'ng made a most excellent speech to both houses on the 
present posture of affairs, the late insolent step of the French 
hilts;, the dangers that threatened Europe, by his placing his 
grandson on the throne of Spain, and the alliances he had 
made for obviating those • dangers; to which both houses 
ret timed the most satisfactory addresses. And soon after, 
the commons addressed his majesty, that it might be an ar¬ 
ticle in the several treaties of alliance, That no peace should 
be made with France, till his majesty, and the nation, have 
reparation for the indignity offered by the French king, in 
declaring the pretended prince of Wales king of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. They then voted 40,000 land forces, 
and as many for the sea-service. In the midst of these vi¬ 
gorous resolutions, the king, who had been declining in his 
health for some time, on February 21, 1701-2, fell from his 
horse, as he was hunting, and broke his right collar-bone: 
wuieh, joined with previous indisposition, held him in a feeble 
state till March 8th, when he expired, in the 52d year of his 
age, having reigned 13 years, 3 weeks, and 2 days. 

Wfl.L/AM IV. of England,—the third son of George 
III. was born Aug. 21,1-765, and ascended the throne of these 
realms on the death of his elder brother George IV. on the 
2tiih of June, 1830. During the former part of his life, his 
time and talents had been devoted to nautical affairs, for no 
expectation was then entertained, that he would ever he called 
to sway the English sceptre. The ravages of death, however, 
opened for hint a passage, and from the commencement of Ids 
reign, few monarchs have ever been more popular. Unlike his 
predecessor, on most public occasions lie appeared before bis 
subjects without any reserve, and his readiness to receive their 
addresses, to hear their complaints, and attend to their peti¬ 
tions, has endeared him to all ranks, except those who had 
long thought, that, to bask in the sunshine of royal favour, 
was their exclusive privilege. The opening of London Bridge 
on the first day of August 1831, was a triumphant occurrence. 
Of this fact, the medals, which had been struck to record the 
event, and were liberally scattered among the people by the 
hands of royalty, will preserve a lasting memorial. The cir¬ 
cumstances which accompanied his coronation on the 8th of 
Sept.. 1831, will also be remembered with strong feelings of 
loyal attachment. But that which has endeared him most to the 
great mass of his subjects, and which will transmit hint to pos¬ 
terity as a patriot king, is, the important measure of Reform 
in the representative department of the constitution. That the 
most flagrant corruption existed, few persons had the hardi¬ 
hood to deny. All admitted that some reform was necessary, 
but notie would undertake the task of cleansing the Augean 
stable. At length this monarch, wearied with the just com 
plaints of his subjects, addressed himself to the momentous 
work. A Whig ministry having been formed, of individuals 
whose views were congenial with his own, and whose talents 
were equal to the enterprise, a bill was brought into parliament, 
and, after several interruptions and vexatious delays in the 
House of Commons, and n still more formidable opposition in 
the House of lairds, was crowned with ultimate triumph, and 
received the royal assent on the seveuth day of June, 1832. 
While this bill >vas hamring in suspense, the most serious 
consternation prevailed throughout the empire. The conse¬ 
quences of final resistance were so dreadful in presage and 
anticipation, that opposition gave way before the awful 
menace; and the bill was carried. This great event will render 
the reign of William IN', and the year 1832, illustrious in the 
annals of our country. Without sustaining any loss of popu¬ 
larity, after a brief reign of six years and a half, he died at his 
palace of Windsor, in the 72d year of his age. During this 
reign slavery was abolished, by act of parliament, in the British 
possessions ill all parts ol‘ the globe. 


WITLING, a. inclined, or not averse to do any thing; 
consenting; desirous; favourable; pleased; ready or con¬ 
descending; chosen. 

WI LLINGLY, ad. without dislike; without reluctance. 

WI'LLINGNESS, s. freedom from reluctance; ready com¬ 
pliance; consent. 

Wl'LLOW, s. [trelic, Sax. rpeilou, Brit.] the salix of 
Linneus. There are many species. Bees are very fond of 
the flowers of all the species. 

Wl'LLOWHKKB, s. in Botany, the cpilobium. There 
are seven British species, all of which flower in the summer. 

WI'LTON, the county-town of Wiltshire, containing 1997 
inhabitants. It sends one member to parliament, atul is 
the place where the knights of the shire are chosen. It has 
a manufactory of carpets. It is 84 miles W. by .S. of Lon¬ 
don. Market, on Wednesday. 

Wri.TSIlfRE, an English county, 52 miles in length, and 
38 in breadth; bounded on the W.liy Somersetshire: on the 
N. by Gloucestershire; on the E. by Berkshire and Hamp¬ 
shire; and on the S. by Dorsetshire and Hampshire. It 
contains 304 parishes, 24 market towns, and semis 4 mem¬ 
bers to parliament. The principal rivers are the Willev, the 
Bourne, the two Avons, the Tents, the Kennct, the. Duril, 
the Nadder, and the Were. The air is generally good, 
though sharp upon the hills and downs in winter, but milder 
in the vales and bottoms. The North part is hilly, the S. 
level, arid the middle full of downs, intermixed with bottoms, 
wherein are rich meadows and corn-fields. The soil of the 
vales is very rich. The beautiful downs in the south yield 
the finest pastures for sheep. This county is noted for tint- 
cheese, and its manufacture of broad cloth. Here is a fa¬ 
mous trench, which runs from E. to W. and is visible for 
many miles. The common people will have it. to he the 
work of the devil, but it was probably the boundary of 
the West. Saxon monarchy. Salisbury is the principal tmtm. 
The inhabitants of this county in 1831 amounted to 117,118 
males, and 122,063 females. 

NV LI.Y, a. full of stratagem; sly; cunning; mischievously 
artful; tricking. 

Wl'MPLK, s. [ulimpet, Bclg. front uemclen, to bore] an 
instrument with which holes ate bored. 

W[‘ MBORX, Minster, a town of Dorsetshire, with a 
noble church, built as a cathedral, formerly collegiate, and 
the only one in the. county in which cathedral service is per¬ 
formed. The eastern tower, and part of the church, are 
Saxon. It is seated between the rivers .Stour and Allen, (i 
miles N. of Poole, and 101 S. W. of London. Market on 
Friday. Population 4009. 

XVi'MOXDHAM, or Windham, a town of Norfolk. 
Ntockimrs, wooden spoons, taps, and spindles, are made 
here. The steeple of the church is very high, and on it 
was hung Ket the tanner, in 15-19. It is 100 miles N. E. 
by N. of London. Market on Friday. 

WI'M PLE, s. [guiinjilr, Fr.] a hood or veil. A plant. 

WIN, used in the compound names of men, signifies war, 
strength, &c. from win. Sax. Sometimes it implies popula¬ 
rity, from winna, dear, or beloved, Sax. And in the names 
of places, denotes a battle fought there. 

To WIN, in a. fpret. and part. pass, won; winna. Sax. 
t oilmen, Belg.] to gain by conquest; to gain the victory in 
a contest or game; to gain something withheld; to obtain 
or overpower by superior charms or persuasions. Neuterly, 
to gain the victory, or advantage. Used with upon, to 
influence, gain ground or favour, or to overpower. 

WI'NCA UTOX, or Wineaunton, a town in Somersetshire, 
24 miles S. of Bath, and 108 W. by S. of London. Market 
on Wednesday. Population 212 j. 
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To WINCE, v. n. [tjwinyo, Brit.] to kick with pain, 
fo kick in order to throw off a rider, applied to beasts of 
carriage. 

WINCH, s. [ywmchcr, to twist, Fr.] an instrument held in 
the hand, by which a wheel is turned round; a windlass. 

To WINCH, v. a. See Wince. 

Wl'NClICOMBE, a town in Gloucestershire, 99 miles 
\V. N. W. of London. Markt on Saturday. 

WPNCHELSEA, a town in Sussex. The old town was 
swallowed up by the ocean in 1250. It has one. parish 
church. Population 772. Disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill. 04 miles S. E. of London. Market on Saturday. 

WTNCH ESTER, a city of Hampshire, It has six parish 
churches, besides the cathedral, which is a large and beauti¬ 
ful structure, and in which are interred several Saxon kings 
and queens. The other remarkable buildings are, the. 
bishop’s palace, the hall where, the assizes are kept, and the 
college or school, which last is without the walls. King 
Charles II. appointed Sir Christopher Wren to build a royal 
palace here, but did not live to see it finished. It is 21 miles 
N. W. of Chichester, and 02 W. by N. of London. Markets 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Inhabitants m 1831, 5)212. 

WI'NCOPIPK, s. a small red flower in the stubble fields; 
which, by opening in a morning, indicates a fair day. 

WIND, s. [wind. Sax. and Belg.] a sensible motion of 
the air; tin; direction of the. air to any point; breath; anv 
thing insignificant, particularly applied to threats- “ Wind 
of airy threats.” Par. Los/. To fair, or hare the wind of, 
signifies to have the ascendency or advantage of. To lake 
wind, applied to secrets, implies their being disclosed or 
made public. 

To WIND, v. a. Ipretcr. and part. pass, wound; uitidun. 
Sax. windrn, Belg. | to blow or sound by the breath ; to 
turn round, to twist. After turn, to regulate in its course. 
“To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.” Shok. To manage 
by shifts or evpedimeuts; to follow by the scent; to change 
or alter; to enfold, untwist, or encircle. L’sed with out, to 
extricate from any difficulty. To wind up, to bring to a small 
compass; to raise by means of a winch or key; to raise by 
degrees; to put in order hv a certain end or regular action. 
To straighten a string by turning that cm which it is rolled; 
to puL in order for regular action. Neuterly* to alter or 
change; to turn, or twist, round; to move round; to move in 
crooked lines; from vindrr, lsl. crooked. To be extricated 
from any difficulty or perplexity, followed by oul of. 

Wl'NBERRY, s. the same with the bilberry. 

Wl'NDBOUND, a. hindered from sailing by contrary 
winds. 

Wl'NDEGG, *. an egg not impregnated; an egg that dors 
not contain the principles of life. 

WTNDER, s. an instrument or person by which any 
thing is turned round. In Botany, a plant that twists itself 
round others. 

WINDERMERE WATER . or Winttndrr-Mrrr, the most 
extensive lake in England, lying between Westmoreland 
and Lancashire, and exhibiting a very great variety of beau¬ 
tiful prospects. It is about 15 miles in length from N. to S. 
but in no part broader than a mile. Opposite Ecdcfrig 
Crag, it is 222 feet deep. 

WINDFALL, s. fruit blown down from a tree; a tree 
blown down. An unexpected legacy. 

WI'NDGAI.LS, *. in Farriery, soft, yielding, flatulent 
tumors or bladders, full of corrupt jelly, which grow upon 
each side of the fetlock joints, and are so painful in hot wea¬ 
ther and hard ways, that they make a horse to halt. They are 
caused by violent straining, or by horses standing on a slop¬ 
ing floor, or from extreme labour and heat, or by blows. 
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WI'NDINESS, s. fulness of wind; tendency to generate 
wind; tumor. 

AV IN DING, s. [cindur, isl.] any crooked or In ruling path; 
flexure; meander. 

WI'NDIXGSHEET, s. a sheet in which the dead un¬ 
wrapped. 

WINDLASS, or \\ I'NDI.AC K, x. a handle bv which a 
rope or lace is wound round a cylinder; a handle by which a 
wheel or any thing is turned. J 

WI'NDI.E. s. a spindle. 

WI'NDMILL, s. a mill turned hv the wind. 

\Y I NDOW, s. [rint/itc, Dan.] an aperture in a building, 
by which the light and air are let into a room. The frame 
of glass, Arc. that covers the aperture. 

To WIN DO W, v. n. to furnish with windows; to place at 
a window. To break into openings. 

WI'NDBIBH, s. the aperture through which we breathe; 
the weasand, or wczand. 

WI'NDSIIOCK, s. a particular delect in trees. 

WTNDSOR, a town of Beikshire, ph usually seated on 
the hanks ol the 'I hames, in a healthful air, and is a hand¬ 
some, large, and well inhabited place; but childly famous for 
its magnificent castle, which is a royal pal tee, and where the 
ceremony of installing the knight- of the Garter is performed 
in the chapel; and St. George’s ball, which is pared with 
marble, is one ot tile finest room , in Lurope. \\ imlsur sends 
two members to parliament, and is 22 miles W. of London. 
Market on Saturday. Inhabit, uts in IN,31, 71(13. 

Wi'NDWARJ), ml. towards the wind. 

Wl'N l)Y, a. consisting of wind; next the wind; empty, 
airy, or having no solidity; tempestuous; molc-tcd with the 
wind ; putty; flatulent. 

WINK, s'. [ win, Sax.] a liquor maileof the juice of the giape 
fermented; liquor made hv li inn ntation of re... i.ibh s. 

WING, s'. [ iriiii/r, J)an.] that purl ol a lmd by which it 
flies; flight; a fan to winnow. In botany, the mgl.- I. run d 
between the stem and leaves of a plant ; ;d~u a t. i m •_ i v < n to 
the two lateral petals of a bultciilv-shaprd Id.—mn. I Imse 
two oblong blunt petals situated on each >ide of tin -,t .nd.inl 
in the flower of the gorz.o, or whin, are the win,.-. In \V:n, 
the two extreme bodies on the sides of an army. Any side- 
piece. The two detached sides of a building. 

To WING, V. a. to furnish with wings; In enable to II v; 
to supply an army with side-bodies. Niutcrlv, to pu-s by 
flight; to exert the power of flying. 

WI'NGF.l), a. furnished with wings; swift; rapid. In lio- 
tanv, applied to a leafstalk, when llutti-.li, with a thin mem¬ 
brane or leafy border on each side; to a leaf, when an undi¬ 
vided leafstalk has nuiuv little leaves growing from each side, 
as ill Jacob's ladder, bladder semi, a-h, and pea; to shouts, 
when lliev strike out from the sides like the plumage along 
the sides of a quill, as in scvcial speeii s of lead crmc.ss. 

Wl'NGSHKLL,the shell that envois the wings of insects. 

To WINK, t’. n. [ wincl.cn , Belg.] to shut the eve; to hint, 
or direct bv the motion of the eyelids. Figuratively, to pass 
by a fault without taking notice of it; to connive; to seem 
not to see; to tolerate. 

WINK, s. the act of closing the eye; a hint given by the 
motion of the eve. 

Wl'N NEU, s. 'he person that wins. 

WTNN1NG, port, attractive; charming; overpowering by 
elegance of address and behaviour. 

VVI'NNING, s. the sum won at any game. 

To Wl'NNOW, p. o. [windrion. Sax.] to separate by means 
of wind; to separate grain from the chaff; to fan, or beat as 
with wings. Figuratively, to sift, examine, or separate. 
Ncuterly, to part corn froi i chuff. 

11 E 
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WJ'NNOWKR, s. be who winnows. 

WTNSLO IF, a (own in Buckinghamshire, seated in a good 
soil, where there is plenty of wood- It is 49 miles W. N. W. 
of London. Market on Tuesday. Population 1290. 

WTNSTJSR, a town in Derbyshire, which has an un¬ 
chartered market on Saturday. Population beneath 1000. 
-47 miles N. N. VV. of London, and 26 N. N. W. of Derby. 

W INTER, s. [winter, Sax. Dan. Tent, and Belg.] the cold 
season of the year. Winter solstice, is the time when the sun 
enters the tropic of Capricorn, making the shortest day, which 
now is December 21. 

To WI'NTER, v. n. to pass the winter. Actively, to feed 
in the winter. 

VYTNTERGREEX, a plant with spear-shaped leaves, 
and white blossoms on long fruit-stalks. It is found in woods 
and heaths, and flowers in June. The different species of 
pearl-leaf go also by the name of Wintergreen. 

WTNTERLY, a. such as is suitable to winter; of a wintry 
kind. 

WENTRY, a. brumal; suitable to winter. 

To WIPE, v. a. [wipan, Sax.] to rub softly; to cleanse by 
rubbing softly; to strike off gently; to clear away; to cheat 
or defraud. I’sed with out, to efface. 

WIPE, s. the act of cleansing; a blow or stroke; a gibe; 
a jeer; a sarcasm. A bird. 

WIRE, s. f liter, to draw round, Fr. according to Skinner] 
metal drawn into slender threads. 

To WI'REDRAW, v. a. to draw metal into wire; to draw 
out into length; to draw by art or violence. 

WI'RF.DR AWKR, s. one who spins wire. 

WI'RKSWORTH, a town in Derbyshire, remarkably for 
having the greatest lead market in England. It is seated in 
a valley, near the source of the Eceleshorn, 140 miles N. IV. W. 
of London. Market on Tuesday. Population 77/14. 

To W1S, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, wist; wysen, Belg. 
wissen, Tent..] to know. 

WTSHKACll, or Wishich, a town in Cambridgeshire, 
seated in a fenny part of the county, in the Isle of Ely, 
between two rivers, and is a place of considerable trade in 
corn, and oil pressed from seed. It is 89 miles ,V. by E. of 
Loudon. Market on Saturday. Inhabitants in 1831,7253. 

WI SDOM s. [wisdom. Sax. wiisdam, Dan.] a higher and 
more refined notion of things, immediately presented to the 
mind, as it were, by intuition, without the assistance of ratio¬ 
cination. In a moral sense, it signifies prudence, or discre¬ 
tion. Syxon. Wisdom makes us act and speak properly. 
Prudence prevents our speaking or acting improperly. The 
former is more knowing, the latter more wary. 

WISE, n. [lets, Sax. was, Iielg. and Dan.] skilful in find¬ 
ing out the best ends, and the best, means of attaining them; 
grave, or betokening wisdom; sapient; dexterous; skilful; 
skilled in hidden arts. 

WISE, s. [ wise, Sax. wyse, Iielg. weise, Tout.] manner; way 
of being or acting. This word in the modern dialect is cor¬ 
rupted into Wavs- 

Wl'SEACRE, [wisegyher, a soothsayer, Iielg.] a person 
of dull apprehension, or pretending to wisdom without rea¬ 
son; a fool; a dunce, 

WISELY, ud. judiciously; prudently. 

To WISH, v. n. [wiseian, Sax.| to have a strong and long¬ 
ing desire for the existence or possession of any thing. Used 
with well, to be disposed or inclined. Actively, to desire or 
long for any future or absent good; to recommend by wish¬ 
ing; to imprecate; to ask. 

WISH, s. a longing desire; the thing desired; desire ex¬ 
pressed. 

WTS1IFUL, a. longing; expressive of longing. 


Wl'SKET, s. a vessel made with twigs, rushes, Ac 
woven together; a sort of basket. Syxon. Wishet is gene¬ 
rally applied to those that have handles at. the ends, as 
distinguished from basket, which has an arched one over the 
middle. 

WISF, s. [imp Swed and old Belg.] a small bundle ot 
hay or straw. 

Wl'STFUL, a. attentive ; earnest ; fill", of thought 
grave. 

WI'STON, a town of Pembrokeshire, in S. Wales, 12 
miles N. of Pembroke, and 248 W. N. W. of London. 
Market on Wednesday. 

To WIT, v. a. [witaii. Sax.] to know. Obsolete, except 
in the phrase to wit, that is to say. 

WIT, s. [g-wit, Sax.] a faculty or operation of the mind, 
according to Mr. Locke, consisting in assembling those ideas 
with quickness and variety that have any resemblance or con- 
gruity, and thereby making pleasant pictures and visions 
agreeable, to the mind. Sentiments produced by quickness 
of fancy, and raising pleasure in the mind. Judgment; 
genius; sense. A man of genius; a man of fancy. In the 
plural, a state when; the understanding is sound; a sound 
mind. Contrivance; stratagem; power of expedients. 

WITCH, i. [wine, Sax.] a woman that practises unlawfu’ 
arts, or one who has a familiar spirit. Spencer uses the 
word for a winding sinuous bank. 

WITCHCRAFT, s. a kind of sorcery practised by some 
men and women, who sell themselves to the devil to enable 
them to do mischief. 

WITH, yorp. [with, Sax.] by, applied to note the cause, 
instrument, or means by which any thing is done. Upon. 
“Such arguments had invincible force with those Pagan phi¬ 
losophers who became Christians.” Addison. Sometimes it 
denotes union, conjunction, or society. “There is no living 
with thee.” Tatler. Sometimes it signifies mixture. “ Put 
a little vinegar with oil.” Sometimes it denotes compari¬ 
son. “Can blazing carbuncles with her compare?” Sandys. 
Sometimes it implies opposition or against. “The Marquis 
of Granby fought with the French.” Amongst. “ Interest 
is her name with men below.” Dryd. Together, or insepa¬ 
rably. “ With her they flourish’d,- -and with her they die.” 
Pope. Followed by that or this, immediately after. “ With 
that the god his darling phantom calls.” Garth. “ With, in 
composition, generally signifies opposition or privation. 

WTTHA'L, ad. along with the rest; likewise; at the same 
time. Sometimes used instead of with. “ What God loves 
and delights in, and is pleased withal." Tillot. 

WITH AM, a town in Essex, governed by a high bailiff, 
Arc. and has one church, which is an ancient Gothic struc¬ 
ture. It is seated on a rivulet 8 miles E. of Chelmsford, and 
37 E. N. E. of London. Market on Tuesday. Popul. 273.5. 

To WITHDRA'W, v. a. to take back or deprive of; to 
estrange; to alienate ; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire, or retreat- 
WITHE, s. a willow twig. A band; properly, a band of 
twigs; from witthe, a band. Sax. 

To WITHER, v. n. to fade or grow sapless; to dry up. 
Figuratively, to waste or pine away; to want or lose. Ac¬ 
tively, to make to fade, shrink, or decay, for want of 
moisture. Syxon- Wither rises upon the sense of fade. 

A faded flower may recover; but that which is withered 
cannot. 

WI'TIIEREDNESS, s. the state of being withered; mar- 
cidity. 

WITHERING, s. an injury caused to a horse by a 
saddle. 

WITHERS of a horse, j. is the juncture of the thoul- 
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der-bone at tlic bottom of the neck and mane, towards the 
upper part of the shoulder. 

To WITHHO'LD, v. a. to refrain, hold back, to keep from 
action; to keep back or refuse. 

WITHI'N, preji. [withinnan, Sax.] in the inner part of. 
Within the compass, and not beyond, applied to place, time, 
or things. 

WITHI'N, ad. in the inner'parts; in the soul or mind. 
WJTlIOtJ'T, prep, [withutun. Sax.] not with; not within; 
in a state of absence from; in the state of not having; on 
the outside; beyond; not within the compass of; with ex¬ 
emption from. 

WITHOUT ad. on the outside; out of doors; externally. 
WITHOUT, conj. unless; if not; except.. 

To WITHSTA'ND, v. a. [pret. withstood; withstandian, 
Sax.] to oppose, resist, or contest with; to act against. 

WITH WIND, s. the convolvulus: an herb. 

WITHY, s. willow; a tree. 

WITLING, s. [a dimiuutivc of Wit] a person who pre¬ 
tends to wit and humour; a man of petty smartness. 

WITNESS, s. [ witness?. Sax.] a testimony; attestation; a 
person who gives his evidence or testimony for or against a 
thing. With a witness, implies dfectually, or to a high and 
extravagant degree. 

To WITNESS, v. a. to attest; to subscribe one’s name 
to a writing, in order to attest its being authentic. Neu- 
terlv, to give or bear testimony. 

WI'TN ESS, inter.j. an exclamation used at the beginning 
of a sentence, to imply that a particular person or thing are 
evidences of the truth of any assertion. 

WI'TXEY, or Whitney , a long, straggling town in Ox¬ 
fordshire, whose inhabitants have a manufactory of fine 
blankets. It is seated on the Windrush, ti/i miles \V. N. W. 
of London. Market, on Thursday. Population . r >XMi. 

W ITTENA'G EMOT, among our Saxon ancestors, a term 
literally signifying a council, or assembly of sages, or wise 
men; applied to the great council of the land, in later days 
called a Parliament.. 

WITTICISM, s. a mean attempt at wit. 

WITTILY, ad. ingeniously ; artfully ; with flight of 
imagination. 

W [WTIN ESS, s. the quality of being witty. 
WITTINGLY, ud. [from witnn, to know, Sax.] knowingly, 
bv design, or with deliberation. 

' Wl'TTOL, s. [willol, from in Inn, to know, Sax.] a per¬ 
son who knows his wife to be frail, but connives at it; a con¬ 
tented cuckold. ... 

WITTY, a. judicious; ingenious; full of imagination; 

sarcastic; taunting; sending. 

To WIVE, r. n. to marry. Seldom used. 

WIVES, the plural of Win-.. 

WVVELSCOMH, Wieiliseonihe, or Wirchenmhe, a manu¬ 
facturing town in Somersetshire, Kil miles W. by S.of Lon¬ 
don. Market on Tuesday. Population 3407. 

WIZARD, s. [from visiav, Uelg.] formerly used for a 
person of extensive knowledge; at present used only in a bad 
sense, and applied to a conjurer, enchanter, or warlock. 

WO AD, s. [lend, Sax.j a plant with scolloped root-leaves, 
arrow shaped stem-leaves,oblong pods, and yellow blossoms. 
With the juice of this plant the ancient. Britons painted their 
bodies, to render themselves more terrible to their enemies. 
It. is found in corn-fields, and under hedges, and is much 
used bv dvers for its blue colour. 

WO'nURN, or Woohnrn, a town in Bedfordshire, seat¬ 
ed on the high road from London to Northampton; and 
was formerly Pinions for its abbey, which now belongs to 
the duke of Bedford, and is his country seat. It has also 


a free-school, and a charity-school, founded by the duke 
of Bedford. Near it is found great plenty of fuller’s earth. 

It is 12 miles S. of Bedford, and 42 N. N. W. of London. 
Market on Friday. Population 1827. 

WOE, or WO, s. [t ra. Sax.) giief; calamity; sorrow; 
misery ; a state of misery. It is often used ns a denun¬ 
ciation of calamity, or as a curse. 

WO EFUL, a. full of sorrow ; causing excessive giief; 
calamitous; afflictive; mournful; petty: wretched; soriv. 

WO'F.FULLY, ad. sorrowfully; nuiurnfudv; wretchedly. 

WO'EFULNESS, s. misery; calamity. 

W 01.1), in the compound names of places, signifies a plain 
open country, from wohl. Sax. a plain having no woods. 

WOLF, s. [wolf, Belg. waif, Sax.j a kind of wild dog. 
Figuratively, a man of a ravenous disposition. 

WO'1.1* DOG, s. a dog ot vety large breed, kept gcne0dly 
to guard sheep. 

WO'LFISH, a. ravenous; cruel; like a wolf in qualities. 

WO'I.FRAM, s. a mineral of a black or brown shining 
colour, in appearance resembling the ore of tin, and gene¬ 
rally found in tin mines. 

WO'LFSBANK, s. a poisonous plant; aconite. 

WO'l.FSCLAW , s. the common chibnmss. 

WOLT.KR, a town in Northumberland, resorted to in the 
summer months by invalids, to diiuk goat’s vvlicv and milk. 

It is 14 miles S. of Berwick. Market «.n Saturday. 

war. VKRIlAMPTO.y. Sen Waoi.vr.mi amptuv. 

110 LSJXGlfA M, a town in the county of Durham, 2.08 
miles N. AV. by N. of London, It has no market. 

WOMAN, s. [ill the. plural women; wifman. Sax.] the 
female cf the human race; a female attending more paiti- 
cnlaily on a lady. 

WOMANHOOD, s. the character and collective qualities 
of a woman. 

To WOMANIZE, v. a. to soften, to ellcr.iiu.it**, to emas¬ 
culate. Not used. 

WOMANISH, nr. ctlcminate. 

WOMANKIND, s. the female sex Tin* la* ** wiumn. 

WOMANLY, n. becoming or suiting a v.om.iu; I* ininiue. 

WOMB, »*. | icninl). Sax. iriinilni, lloth. </*,, «■<., 1-1.J the 
place of conception; the place whence any thing is productd. 
Anv cavity. 

To WON, i*. v. [noiiin, Telit.] to dwell, to live, to have 
abode, in reside. Obsolete. 

ToWO'XDEK, v. n. [wonder, Belg. womlrinn, Sax.] to 
be alleeted or astonished at tin: presence of something very 
stiange or surpiising. 

WO'NDER, s. [wonder, Belg. wnnilnr, Sax.j any thing 
which causes surprise by its straiigt iu s; surprise caused by 
something unusual or unexpected; admiiution; amazement; 
astonishment, used with at. 

WONDERFUL, n. admit able; astonishing; marvellous; 
surprising; strange; amazing. 

WONDERFULLY, ad. in a wonderful manner; to a 
wonderful degree. 

WO'NDERSTRLCK, a. amazed. 

WO NDROUS, tr. so strange as to cause astonishment; 
admirable; marvellous; surpiising; strange. 

To WONT, or To be WONT, v. n. [wiinian, Sax.j to be 
accustomed or used; to use. 

WO’N’T, a contraction o ( will not. 

WO'NTEI), a. usual; accustomed. 

To WOO, v. a. [iiwoyoil, courted. Sax.] to court; or to 
endeavour to gain the affections of a person as a lover; to 
invite with eagerness and kimlmss. To importune. “I 
woo to hear thy even song." Milt. Ncuterlv, to court; to 
make love. 
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WOOD, s. [wude, Sax. wond, Belg.] a large and thick 
plantation of trees; the solid substance whereof the branches 
or trunk of a tree consist, when stripped of the bark; timber. 

WOO DBINE, *. the honeysuckle. 

WOOD BRIDGE, a town in Sutfolk, seated on the river 
Debon, with a considerable corn trade, and famous for re¬ 
fining salt. It is situated about (i miles from the sea. and 
77 N. K. of London. Market on Wednesday. Popul. 47tiih 

WOO'DCOCK, s. [woducoc, Sax.] a well-known wild 
fowl, somewhat smaller than the partridge, and on the back 
of a black, gray, or reddish brown colour. 

WOO'DKN, a. [a Saxon termination] made of wood; 
ligneous, figuratively, clumsy, or awkward. 

WOO'DFR KTTKIt, s. an insect: a wood worm. 

WOO'DLAND, x. ground covered with trees; woods. 

WOO'OLA It K, x. a sort of melodious wild lark. 

WOO'DLOUSK, s. the millepes; a sort of small insect. 

WOO'DMAX, s. one whose trade is to fell timber; a 
sportsman; a hunter. 

WOO'DMOTK, x. a name of one of the forest courts. 

WOO'DNOTK, x. wild or native music. “Warble his 
native woodnotes wild.” Milt. 

WOO'DN V.MP1I, x. a fabled goddess of the woods. 

WOO'DOl’FERl NG, s. wood burnt on an altar. 

WOO'DPECKEIt, s. a sort of bird. 

WOO'DPICIKON, s. the woodcidver; a wild pigeon. 

WOO'PROOF, x. a plant of which there are two species, 
viz. the sweet wood roof, and sipiinaucywort. 

WOO'ILSARK, s. a kind of spittle found upon herbs, as 
lavender and sage. 

WOO’DSOKKKL, s. a genus of plants containing two 
species, the acinous and yellow-dowered. The lirst. species 
goes also by the names of cuckoo bread and sour trefoil. 

WOODSTOCK, a borough in Oxfordshire, chicllv noted 
for Blenheim-house, a fine palace, built to perpetuate the 
memory of the victories obtained by the duke ot' Marl- 
borough over the French and Bavarians, particii/arK' that 
of August 2, 1701. h was erected nl the jluhlic expense. 
The town Inis set oral good inns, and a manufacture of steel 
chains for watches, and gloves. It is t>2 miles IF. N. W. of 
I.oiiilnn. Market on Tuesday. Population 13SO. Elects 
line representative. 

WOO'DV, n. abounding in wood or trees; consisting of 
timber; ligneous; relating to woods; sylvan. 

WOO KR, s. one who courts a woman. 

WOOF, s. [iriftn. Sax. but Johnson derives it from jcocc] 
the cross threads shot by a weaver with a shuttle, between 
and across those of the warp. Texture, cloth. 

WOOL, s. [lent, Sax.] the covering or fleece of sheep. 
Figuratively, any downv, short, thick hair. “ Wuul of bat, 
and tongue of dog.” Shah. 

WOOLLEN', n. consisting of wool; made of wool. 
WOO'I.I.EN, s. cloth marie of wool. 

WOOLLY, u. clothed with wool; consisting of wool; 
resembling wool. 

WOOT. HER If A MPTOX, or Wolecrhumplon, a town in 
Staffordshire, which has an ancient collegiate church an¬ 
nexed tf> the deanery of Windsor, as also a free-sclmol, well 
endowed, and a market-house. It is chiefly noted for its iron 
manufactories, and now sends two members to parliament. 

In 1831, it contained 24,732 inhabitants; ami is govern¬ 
ed hv two constables. It is HI miles S. of Stafford, and 122 
N. W. of London. Market on Wednesday. 

WOtYL WICIf, a town in Kent, seated on the river 
Thames, and of great note for its fine docks and yards, 
where men of war are built, as also for its vast magazines 
of great guns, mortars, bombs, cannon-balls, powder, and 


other warlike stores. It has an academy, where the am- 
thcmatics are taught, and young officers instructed in t |„> 
military art. For some years past, two or three hulks have 
been moored oft' this town, for the reception of convicts 
to the number sometimes of 4(10. It is 8 miles L. „f 
London. Market on Friday. Its inhabitants, in LSJj 
were I7,f!GI. 

WORCESTER , a city, and the capital of Worcester 
shire, seated on the river Severn, over which is a beautiful 
stone bridge, erected in 1770. The principal manufac¬ 
tures are of horse-hair cloth, broad cloth, gloves, and d,-. 
gain china ware. Here are 9 churches, besides the cathedral 
3 grammar schools, 7 hospitals, an infirmary, a water-house 
and a well-contrived quay. On September .'id, Dio I, kite' 
Charles II. at the head of a Scotch army, was defeated ii! 
and near this city, and the vanquished were almost all 
either killed, or taken prisoners and sold to the Atnciic.m 
plantations It is 110 miles W. X. W. of London. Mai- 
kels on .Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; and a consul.-r- 
ablc hop-market on Saturday. Fairs on the eve of Palm 
Sunday, the Saturday after Easter, August 1.3th, and 
Septembei l'dlli. Population 18,'ibl. It elects Mo n-pie 
srntatives. 

WIYRCESTERSHIRE, an English county, hmindei 
on She K. bv Warwickshire; on the S. hv Gloucestershire 
on the W. by Herefordshire ; and on the X. hv Stafford¬ 
shire and Shropshire; being about 3.7 miles in length, and 
‘27 in breadth. It contains 1.72 parishes. 12 market-towns, 
and sends 2 members to parliament. The principal rivers 
are the Severn, the Avon, the Salwarp, the Term, and the 
Stour. The air is very healthy, and the. soil in the vales and 
meadows very rich, producing corn and pasture; while seve¬ 
ral ot the hills Iced large flocks of sheep. The chief com¬ 
modities of this county are, corn, Imps, wool, cloth, cheese, 
eider, perrv, and very fine salt. The chief town is \\ oj- 
cester. The iiumher of inhabitants in Hi I, was /(>.'!, <o 
mail's, and IGT.fKl females. 

WORD, s. [lean/. Sax. trow'd, Belg.J an articulate sound 
of the voice, by which some idea is conveyed to the mind 
of another; a single part of speech, or any collection of 
letters that conveys an idea; a short discourse; promise; to¬ 
ken. Figuratively, language. After make, contest. After 
hep, a promise. After yiee, a signal. After briny, an account 
or message. In Scripture, the Gospel dispensation. The Se¬ 
cond Person in the ever adorable Trinity. Svxnx. A Word, 
is a single part of speech; is general, and determined by use. 
Term, is a particular cast of language; owes its formation to 
the subject, and its excellence to its suitableness. Expres¬ 
sion, is a certain mode of speech, arises from thought, and 
is more or less beautiful, according to its particular turn. 
The purity of language depends upon its words; the pre¬ 
cision, upon its terms; tbe brilliancy, upon its expressions. 

To WORD, in a. to express in proper words. 

WO'RDY, n. [u'ordimj, Sax.] abounding in words, or 
making use of more than what are necessary; verbose; 
loquacious. 

WORE, prefer, of Wkak. 

To WORK, v. n. fprefer, and part. pass, worked, or 
wrought; wrorcan. Sax. werken, Belg.] to labour, to toil, to 
travail; to be in action or motion; to act as a manufacturer. 

To ferment, applied to liquors. To operate, or have cfTect; 
to obtain by assiduity; to act as on a subject. To 
refine, used with up to. To be tossed or agitated as if in 
a fermentation. “Confused with working sands and rolling 
waves.” Addis. Actively, to make by degreys, or continual 
application of strength; to perform; to labour or manufar 
ture; to produce by action; to bring by action into any 
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state. “ Works itself dear." Addis- To embroider, or per¬ 
forin by tbe needle. To manage or direct, applied to ships. 
Used with out, to effect by continual labour; to erase, or 
efface. Used with up, to raise, excite, or provoke. 

WORK, s. [weorc, Sax. werk, Belg.] constant application 
of strength or mind; labour or employ ; toil; a state of 
labour; a bungling attempt; any thing made by the needle, 
or any manual art; an action or deed. Operation. To yo 
to work with, is to manage or treat. To set on work, to 
employ, engage, or excite to action. 

WO'RKKR, s. one that works. 

WO'RKIIOUSK, s. a place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle people, are set to work, and maintained with clothing, 
diet, &c. 

W O'R KINGDAY, s. a day on which labour is permitted, 
opposed to the sabbath. 

WO'UK IN GTON, a sea-port of Cumberland, seated on 
the S. side of the river Derwent, near its mouth. The num¬ 
ber of shipping employed here (chiefly in the coal trade) is 
about 100. A little up the river there are extensive iron 
works, and a fine salmon fishery. Workington is 7 miles W. 
of Cockcrmouth, and 311 N. W. of Loudon. Market on 
Wednesday. Inhabitants in 18.31, 7I!><>. 

WO'RKMAN, s. an artificer; a maker of any thing; one 
that works at any trade. 

WO'RKMANSllI l*, s- manufacture; the skill of a worker; 
the art of working. 

WORKSOP, a town in Nottinghamshire, 140 mill s N. by 
W. of London. Market on Wednesday. 

WORLD, s. [world, Sax.] the whole system of created 
things, according to Locke ; the earth. following this, 
the present stale of existence. A secular life; the pleasures 
and interests which steal away the soul from Cod; the pub¬ 
lic ; universal empire ; trouble of life ; course of life ; a 
great multitude; mankind. In the world, implies, existing, 
in being, or possible. For nil the. world, exactly. World 
without end, signifies throughout eternity, or time without 
end, from the Saxon, wherein world generally signifies time. 
Svnox. World properly signifies one globe, as the earth. 
In a more limited sense, it. conveys only the idea of one 
single being or thing, though general, as the world of qna- 
drupeds, the. religious world , the philosophic world, &e. 
Universe is used when we speak of the whole system or cre¬ 
ated beings and things, though in a more restricted sense it 
means the whole of this earth taken together. 

WO'llLDLINKSS, s. a state wherein a person pursues 
his present, to the neglect, of his future and eternal interest. 
Covetousness; avarice; desire of gain. 

WO RLDLING, s. a person entirely guided by views of 
gain; a mortal set upon profit. 

WORLDLY, a. secular; relating to this life, in contra¬ 
distinction to that which is to come; bent entirely upon this 
world; human; common; belonging to the world. 

WO RLDLY, ad. with relation to the present life. 

WORM, s. [worm, llelg. wyrm, Sax.] an annular creep¬ 
ing animal, bred in the earth, or in the body; a guu-scrcw. 
Figuratively, torment or pain. 

To WORM, v. n. to work slowly and secretly. Actively, 
to drive bv slow and secret, means. 

WORMF.ATKN, a. gnawed by worms; old, worthless. 

WO'RMSEF.D, s. a genus of plants, of which there are. 
several species. The hedge-mustard and winter-cress are 
among the species. 

WORMWOOD, s. a species of southernwood, common 
bv roadsides apd amongst, rubbish, and flowers in August, 

'WORMY, a. abounding in worms. 

WORN, part. pass, of Wear. 
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To\VO'RRY, v. a. [woriyen, Sax.l to tear, mangle, or 
shake like beasts of prey. Figuratively, to lease, to harass, 
or persecute brutally or inhumanly. 

WORSK, a. [the comparative degree of I’ad, thus inr- 
gulatiy compared, hud, worse, worst; wirs , Sax.] that, which, 
on comparison, appears to have less good qualities than 
another. 

To WORSK, v. a. to put to disadvantage. 

WORSHIP, s . [wrorthsci/jw. Sax.] eminence; excellence; 
dignity which requires reverence and respect ; a character 
of honour; adoration; religious act of reverence; the title of 
justice of peace; honour; civil deference, respect. 

To WO RSHIP, r. a. to adore or p;iy (liviie honours to; 
to honour, or treat, with great reverence. Neuterly, to per¬ 
form acts of devotion. 

WO'RSHIPFUL, a. elaiming respect by any cluiraet® or 
dignity; a term of ironical respect. 

WO'liSl I11'1'F.R s. an adorer; one that worships. 
WORSLEY, a village in Lancashire, 7 miles W. X. \\\ 
of Manchester, containing inhabitants. It. is noted for 
its abundance of coal, and for being the place where the 
Duke of Bridgewater lirst commenced his canal navigations. 
To WORST, a. to defeat; to oveilhrovv. 

W OILS s. the utmost height or degree of any thing ill. 
WO'RSTKD, [from Worsted, a town in \oifolk, famous 
for the woollen manufacture] thread made of wool, such as 
stockings are made of. 

WORSTED, a town in Norfolk, seated on a flat, amt 
noted as the place where worsteds were first made. |‘21 miles 
N. K. of London. Market on Saturday. Population 830. 

WORT, S. [wort, llelg. writ. Sax.| oiiginallv a geiieial 
name for ail herb, hut at present appropriated to a plant of 
the cabbage kind. New beer, either niileriec uled or fer¬ 
menting ; from lu/rt, Sax. 

WORTH, s. \wrirth. Sax.] price or value; i xcellenee; 
virtue; importance; valuable quality. 

WORTH, a. equal in juice or value to; deserving of; 
equal in possessions to. 

To WORTH, or WURTH, r. n. \wi orthim, Sa\.| to be. 
This word is onlv used in the phrase woe /■ urth. " Woe worth 
the day." Ezik. xxx. ‘2. 

WO RTH i N F.SS. ,v. desert, merit, exeelh nee, dignity. 
WO'RTIILKSS, n. having no value, vile, base. Of had 
principles, applied to persons. 

WORTHY, n. dcsciving, used with of. Valuable; suit¬ 
able; meritorious. 

WO'RTllY, s. a person of unim nt. qualities, particuluil\ 
valour, and deserving esteem. 

To WOT, »«. n. [witnn. Sax. whence writ, to know] to 
know or be aware of. Obsolete. 

IPO TTO X- II ASSET, or Wootmi-lhmset. a town in Wilt¬ 
shire, situated near a large paik, not i.ir tiom be forest of 
Hredon. Disfranchised. It is 87 miles W. of London. 
Market on Friday. Population I.VXi. 

WOTTOS, or Wanton- mult r-Edye, a town in < Huiio s- 
tershire, chiefly inhabited by clothiers, and is 107 miles \\ . 
N. W. of London. Market on Friday. Population .V.M I. 
WO'VF.N, the part. pass, of W ni i:. 

WOULD, the prefer, of Wil l., used as an auxiliary verb 
to express the optative and subjunctive moods. 

WOTJLDING, s. an inclination or desire. “The would- 
irujs of the spirit." l’ummand. Propensity; primary purpose 
or intention. 

WOUND, ?. [wiinil. Sax. wnnile, llelg.] in Suigcry, a vio¬ 
lent solution of the continuity of the soft external parts of 
the body, made by some instrument. 

To WOUND, v. a. to hurt *>v violence or accident, 

11 F 
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WOUNK, preter. and part. pass, of Wind. 
WOU'NDILY, ad. a ludicrous word for excessively. 
WOU'NDWORT, s. the common goldcnrod. 

•»* The reader will please to remember, that the w before 
r in the following words is always mute. 

WRACK, *. [wrack, Belg. wreee.ee, Sax.] See Wrick. 

To WRA'NULE, e. n. [ wrangheseur , Belg. Minslww J to 
dispute or quarrel in a peevish or perverse manner. 
WRA'NGLE, s. a quarrel; a perverse dispute. 
WRA'NGLEK, s. a perverse, peevish, disputative person. 
To WRAP, v. a. [pret. and part. pass, wrapped or wrapt; 
wrrjflcr, I)an.] to roll together in folds; to complicate; to 
cover with something roiled, or thrown round; to involve; 
to comprise; to contain. Used with up, to cover, hide, or 
conceal. To transport or put in ecstasy. 

^RA'PPKR, s. one who wraps; any thing used as a cover. 
WRATH, s. [wrath, Sax.] anger excited to a high degree 
by some great offence; fury; rage. 

WRATHFUL, a. angry; furious; raging. 

To W H KAK, v. a. [wrirean, Sax.] to revenge. “Another’s 
wrongs to wreak upon thyself.” Spenser. To execute ;uiy 
violent design. 

WREAK, s. revenge; a passion; vengeance. Obsolete. 
WREATH, s. [wreath, Sax.] any thing curled or twisted; 
a garland or cliaplo. 

To WREATHE, v. a. [preter. wreathed, part. pass. 
wreathed or wreuthen j to curl ; to twist; to convolve ; to 
interweave or intwine in one another; to encircle with, or 
surround like a garland. Neuterly, to he interwoven. 
WRK'ATHY, a. spiral; curled; twisted. 

WRECK, s. [wrtecce, a miserable person, Sax. leraehe, 
a ship broken, Belg.] the destruction of a ship by winds or 
rocks. Figuratively, dissolution by violence; ruin; de¬ 
struction. 

To WRECK, v. a. to destroy bv rushing on rocks or sands. 
To ruin. Neuterly, to sutler wreck. 

WREN, s. [ie re unit, Sax.] a bird, the smallest known in 
this country, and very common in Derbyshire. 

To WRENCH, v. a. [wringan, Sax. wringhen, Belg.] to 
pull by violence; to wrest; to force; to sprain; to distort. 
WRENCH, s. a violent pull or twist; a sprain. 

To WREST, r. a. [wreestan. Sax.] to twist by violence; 
to extort by violence; to writhe; to distort; to force; to 
apply a word to an uncommon meaning, as it were with 
violence to its common acceptation. 

To WR E'STLE, e. n. to struggle with a person in order to 
throw him down. Figuratively, to contend, to struggle with 
great force, in order to surmount some opposition, followed 
bv with. 

WRESTLER, s. one who wrestles, or contends in 
wrestling. 

WRETCH, s. [ferrecu. Sax.] a person in extreme misery; 
a person of no worth or merit. Used sometimes by way of 
irotiieal pity, slight, or contempt. 

WRETCHED, a. miserable; afflictive; calamitous; un¬ 
happy; unfortunate; pitiful; despicable; worthless; paltry; 
sorry: hateful; contemptible. 

WRETCHEDNESS, s. misery; unhappiness; affliction; 
pitifulness; despicableness. 

With? XU AM, a town of Denbighshire, the most, popu¬ 
lous in all N. Wales. Wrexham is of Saxon origin, and re¬ 
tains the language and appearance of an English town. It 
has an ancient Gothic church, wfiose lofty steeple, for cu¬ 
rious architecture, is reckoned one of the finest, in England. 
Here is a considerable manufactory of Welsh flannel, and a 
large cannon foundry. It is seated on the river which falls 
into the Dee, in a country affording plenty of lead, 11 miles 


R. s>. W. of Chester,and 176 N. W. of London. Fairson March 
‘23d. Holy Thursday, June 6th, and September 19th. Markets 
on Monday and Thursday. Inhabitants 11 ,.021. 

To WRI GGLE, v. n. [wrigan, Sax. ruggelcn, Belg.] t 0 
move to and fro with short twists. Actively, to put in a 
quick reciprocating motion; to search; to insinuate. 

WRIGHT, s. [wrihta, Belg. or wyrhta, Sax.] a workman; 
a maker; an artificer; a manufacturer: generally applied to 
one that works in wood. 

To WRING, v. a. [preter. and part. pass, wriuged and 
wrung: wringan. Sax.] to twist or turn round with violence; 
to writhe; to force moisture out of a thing by twisting it; to 
squeeze; to pinch; to distort; to torture; to persecute with 
extortion. Neuterly, to writhe with anguish. 

WRl'NKLE, s. [wriurle. Sax. wrinhel, Belg.] a corruga¬ 
tion; a furrow of the skin or face; any roughness or 
unevebness. 

To WRl'NKLE, v. a. [wrinclian. Sax.] to corrugate or 
contract the skin into furrows; to make uneven or rough. 

WIU NdTON, a pretty good town in Somersetshire, seated 
among the Mendip Hills, 9 miles N. of Wells, and 125 \V. 
of London. It. is remarkable for being the birthplace of .Mr. 
Locke, in 1704. Market on Tuesday. Population 1510. 

WRIST, s. [wyrst, Sax.J that part by which tile hand joins 
to the arm. 

WRl'STBAND, s. the band at the extremity of a shirt or 
shift sleeve. 

WRIT, s. any thing written; scripture; the foregoing 
sense is used when speaking of the Bible. In Law, it signi¬ 
fies the king’s precept in writing under seal, issuing out of 
Home court, directed to the sherdf, or other officer, and com¬ 
manding something to be done in relation to a suit or action. 
WRIT, the preter of Wkitk. 

WR1TATIVE, a. fond of, or inclined to, write. John¬ 
son very justly censures this word, of Pope’s coining, ys 
unworthy of being imitated. 

To WRITE, r. a. [pret. writ, or urate, part. pass, writ¬ 
ten, wrote, or writ; writiin. Sax.] to form letters, or express 
by a pen; to engrave; to impress; to produce, as an author. 
Neuterly, to convey one’s ideas by letters formed with a pen; 
to compose. To tell in hooks. To send letters. 

WRITER, s. one who writes; an author. 

To WRITHE, v. a. [irrithau, Sax.J to distort; to twist with 
violence; to wrest; to twist. Neuterly, to he convolved with 
agony or torture. 

WRITING, s. the act of forming letters, words, ike. with 
a pen; a paper containing writing; any legal instrument; a 
composure; a book. 

WHl'TINGMASTER, s. one who teaches to write. 
WRITTEN, part. pass, of Write. 

WRONG, s. [ wrange, Sax.] any thing done knowingly, or 
with a design to injure another; an action inconsistent with 
moral rectitude; an error; detriment, 

WRONG, a. inconsistent with morality, propriety,or truth; 
impropci; unfit.; unsuitable. 

To WRONG, v. a ■ to deprive a person of hisdue; to injure. 
WHO'NGF’UL, a. injurious; unjust. 

WRONG HEAD, or' WRONGHEADED, a. obstinate; 
having a perverse understanding. 

WRO'NGLY, or WRONG, ad. amiss; unjustly. 

WROTE, pret. and part. pass, of Write. 

WROTH, a. [ wrud, Sax.] angry; irritated; very much 
provoked by some offence. 

WRO'THAM, a town in Kent, 24 miles S. E. by E. of 
London. Market on Tuesday. Population 2469. 

WROUGHT, [preterit, and part, passive of Work ; 
wroejt, Sax.] performed. Prevailed upon, or influenced. 
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breast-bone, and so called from its resembling the point of a 
sword. 

XVSTl'S, s. (svtoc, Gr.J in Architecture, a long spacious 
portico, wherein the athletic, such as gladiators, wrestlers, 
&e\ exercised. 
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used w Ith upon . Operated; formed; excited or produced by 
decrees ; produced; caused; effected; used tn labour. 

WRUNG, preter. and part. pass, of Wring. 

WRY, a. [from Writhe] crooked; distorted; perverted; 

wrested; wrung. . , . 

To WRY, v■ n. to be contorted or writhed; to deviate. 

Actively, to'distort; to make to deviate. 

WRY’NECK, s. the torquilla; a bird. 

WU'LPIT, or Woolpit, a town in Suifolk. It is half a mile "VT" is the twenty-third letter of our alphabet; its sound is 
lon> r , and in the road between Bury St. Edmund’s and Ipswich. I formed by expressing the breath with a s 
it is Vfl miles N. E. of London. Population 850. 

WURTEMBURG, a kingdom, in the circle of Suabia, 

Germany, having Mentz, Franconia, and the. Rhine, on the 
N.; Oeting, Burgau, and Ulm.on the E.; Iloen Zollern, Fur- 
steliburg,and Hohenbiirg, on theS.; and Baden and the Black At the end of words 
Forest on the \V. It is about 65 miles long, and as many broad, sound of i, as in try 
The soil is tolerably fertile.—In the war with Austria, in 180.5, 
the duke of Wurteinburg was the forced ally of Bonaparte; 
who, after the peace of Presburg, rewarded him with an in¬ 
crease of territory and the regal dignity. He married the 
princess royal of England.—Stutgard iR the c apital. 

WU'RTZBURG, a bishopric of Franconia, about 76 
miles in length, and 58 in breadth, divided into 50 baili¬ 
wicks. The soil is very fertile, and produces more corn 
and wine than the inhabitants can consume. 

WYE, a town in Kent, seated on the river Stour, over 
whir’ll there is a bridge. 56 miles S. E. of London. Maiket 
on Thursday. Population IKiO. 

WYE, a river of South Wales, which rising from Plvnlim- 
,non-hill, on the confines of Cardiganshire, and running S. 

E. divides the counties of Radnor and Brecknock, and falls 
into the month of the Severn at Chepstow. The romantic 
beauties of the Wye, which Hows between lofty rocks clotlu d 
with hanging woods, and crowned by ruined castles, have 
employed the descriptive powers of the peu and pencil. 
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V' I» the twenty-second letter of our alphabet, and a dou- 
A. hie consonant. Neither the Hebrews nor ancient 
Greeks used it, but expressed it by its component parts ex. 
Neither have the Italians this letter, but express it by ss. 
X begins no word in the English language, but such as are 
of Greek original, and we find it in few words but what 
are of Latin derivation, as perplex, rtjlcritm, tb fluxion, 
axle, Ac. We often express this sound by siinrle letters ; 
as in bat hs, t racks, ncelts, Ac. bv ks, in brooks, hi rafts, 
rocks; by cc, in access, accident; by of, in action, unction, 
Ac. Tliu English and French pronounce it es or ks. 
Numerals, it. expresses 10, and as such, seems to he 
of two V’s placed one over the other 
it, thug, X, it. signifies 10,000 
XEBEC, s. a small tbree-t 
Mediterranean sea, and on the coasts of Spain, lortugul, 

and Barbary. . ... c 

• < • ., _ _✓».. cvbu.f mivornor ot 


lu 

made 

When a dash is over 


a small three-masted vessel, navigated in the 


XF.ltlF,s. a title given to a prince, or chief governor, 

Gr.] a dry plaster 
of dry 


Barbary, 

XEROCOLLY'RllJM, s. 


for sore eyes. - 

XF.RO'PH AGY, s. | iiiyofy'iyiu, Gr.J the eating 
meats, a sort, of fast among the primitive Christians. 

XE'ROTHES, ze-ro-tez, s. a dry habit or disposition of 

Xl PfllAS, s. the sword-fish; also a comet shaped like a 

XIPHOI’DES, zif-oi-des, s. [y^otirijc, Gr.] in Anatomy, 
the name of a cartilage at the bottom of the itcruum, or 


by expressing the breath with a sudden expan¬ 
sion of the lips, from that configuration by which we express 
the vowel u. It is one of the amhigenal letters, being a con¬ 
sonant in the beginning of words, and placed h fore all vow¬ 
els, as in i/nril, youth, York, Ac. but before no consonant. 

it is a vowel, and is substituted for the 
sound of i, as in try, fry, cry, Ac. In the middle of words 
it is not used so frequently as i, unless in those derived from 
the Greek, as ill chyle, empyreal, type, iVc. although it is 
admitted into some pure English words, as in dyiny, tryiny, 
pryintj, Ac. Y was much used by the Saxons, whence it is 
found for i in the English writers. Y is also a numeral, 
signifying 150, and with a da-h over it thus, v, 150,0011. 

YACHT, YATCH, or YATCIIT. yaut, s. a small ship, 
generally used in conveying state passengers. 

YAM, s. a plant cultivated bv the inhabitants of the Ame¬ 
rican islands, for feeding their negroes, and the white people 
make puddings of the roots, when ground to a scut of flour. 

Y'AIUJ, .v. \tjeartl, Sax.] inclosed ground belonging to a 
bouse; a measure containing three feet, settled by Henry 1. 
from the length of his own arm. Long pieces of timber lilted 
across the masts, anil used as supports for sails. 

YA'R DWAND, *. a measure of a yud. 

YARE, a. | t/cancr, Sax.| i. ady ; eager; dexterous. 
“You shall find me yare." Slink. Not in use. 

YARMOUTH, Great, a considerable sca-poil of Nor¬ 
folk, seated oil the river Yare, hv means of which it has the 
export, and import trade of Norwich, and various places in 
Norfolk and Suffolk; 22 miles K.of Norwich, ami Id I V Li. 
of Loudon. Its foreign trade is chiefly to the Ikiltie, Holland, 
Portugal, and the Mediterranean. It ah' -ends ships to the 
Greenland fishery. ’live home fishing is rained on al two 
seasons, that for mnekard in Max and .lime, and that for 
herrings in October and November. Of these last, 5(),0()0 
barrels are generally taken and cured in one year. Yar¬ 
mouth is nmcli frequented in the season as a place tor sea¬ 
bathing. Population, in 1 SGI, 21,115. The quay is a 
mile and a quarter in length, and llieie are a few 
pretty wide streets, and a spacious market-place. A lolly 
steeple here serves as a landmark for those at sea: hut 
whichever wav it, is viewed it appears crooked. OH tlv 
month of tin’ harbour is a bar, which pievi-nts the entry of 
ships of large burden; and the Roads, east, ol the town, 
with the dangerous sands and hanks of the oiling, are nmeh 
frequented, though noted for frequent shipwrecks. Maiket 
on Wednesday and Saturday. 

YARMOUTH .a sca-pi.il of the Isle, of Wight, on the 
N. IV. part of the island, 8 miles from Newport, and09 S. \V. 
of IjOiuIou. Disfranchised. Pop. 586. Market on Friday. 

YARN,*. [ yearu, Sax.] wool spun into threads; woollen 

thread. 

To YARR. r. n. to growl or snarl like a dog. 

YA'R ROW, s. a plant, of which there are two species, viz. 
the bustard pellitory, and milfoil. 

YA'RUM, or Vann, a town in the North Riding of York¬ 
shire, seated on the river Teese, over which llieie is a hand¬ 
some stone bridge, 3d miles N. ol Yoik, 24o N, by W, of 
London. Market on Thursday. Population 1636. 
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YAWL, s. a boat or small vrssoi oe onging to a ship. 

To YAWN, v. n. [yeonnn, Sax.] to "ape; to open wide; to 
express longing by gaping. 

YAWN, s. the act of gaping; oscitation. 

YAWNING, a. sleepy; slumbering; drowsy. 

Y A WS, sm common distemper in Guinea, and hot climates, 
which sailors call the pox. in Sea language, a ship makes 
yaws wlnm she does not steer steady. 

YA'XLEY , Huntingdonshire, 14 miles N. of Huntingdon, 

77 N. by W. of London. Market, Tuesday. 1‘ojmlal. 1140. 

X.'LE'PED, e-klept, a. [part. pass, of elepe, to call, from 
elcpnii, Sax.] called; named; termed; denominated. 

YE, proa, the nominative plural of thou, used when speak¬ 
ing In more than one person. 

YEA, ikI. | Vo, or yen, Sax.] yes; truly. It. is sometimes 
used emphatically for, not only so; but more than so. 
“from these Rliilippimu are brought costly spices, yen, and 
gold too." Abbot. 

'I'o \ KAN, r. n. Iran in ii, Sav.J to bring forth young, ap¬ 
plied to sheep. 

YEANLING, s. the young of sheep. 

YEAII, s. \y<nr, Sax.] a system, or circle of several 
months, or a space of time measured bv the revolution of 
some celestial body in its orbit. A solar year, consists of 
y.H.'i days, ;> hours, -IS minutes, •l.'H seconds. A lunar 
ii ir i- less than the solar by 11 days, and consists exactly 
ol .iol days, K hours, 4.S minutes, and .’iti seconds, and is 
iiic year now used by the Turks. The civil year, is that, 
which each nation has contrived to compute tune bv, and 
generally consists ol whole days; the coiniinm cini year 
consists of :t(i. r > days, and the liissc.ilile, or Irap year , con¬ 
sists of dliti days, and has one duv more than the common, 
viz. Eebiuarv 29, which is called the intercalary day. 

Y E AH LING, s. a beast a year old. 

\ E'AIILY, a. happening wary year; lasting a year. Ad¬ 
verbially, once a year; annually. 

To Y EARN, v. n. [ cariiaii , Sax.] to feel a strong sympa¬ 
thy, alfection, or tenderness; to be affected with internal 
uneasiness. Actively, to grieve; to vex; to affect with 
sympathy. “ It would yearn your heart to see it.” Shah. 
The last, sense is obsolete. 

YEAST, s.[i/ist, Sax.] the foam of beer in a state of fer¬ 
mentation; barm. 

YELK, x. [from yeah >re, yellow. Sax.] the vellow part of 
an egg; commonly pronounced, and often written, yolk. 

To Y ELL, r. ii. [ ylr, Isl.j to make a horrible cry through 
sorrow or agony. 

Y'KLL, s. a cry expressive of horror. 

YK'I.LOW, a. [t './lirleuirr, llelg. yeulewe, Sax. giatto, Ital.] 
of a Inight colour resembling gold. 

Y K’LLOWKYE, s. a plant with a naked divided stem, and 
yellow blossoms. It is also called small swine’s succory. 

YE'LLOWHAM.YIER, s. a bird. 

Y K'l.LOWISH, a. approaching to yellow. 

Y’K'LLOWNESS, s. the'ipialitv of being yellow. 

Y - E'LLOYVS, s. a disease in horses. YVhen the gall-pipe 
is stopped up, that matter which should be turned to gall is 
eairicd back into the blood, and tinctures it with yellow; so 
that the eyes, inside of the lips, slater, and all the parts of the 
horse that are capable of shewing the colour, appear yellow. 

YE 1.1.0 WYVKKl), s. a genus of plants of which there are 
two British species, viz. the wild woad, or dyer’s weed, and 
base rocket. 

’I’d YELP, 7’. n.[yralpan. Sax.] to bark or make a noise 
like a hound in pursuit of its prev. 

Y EOMAN, s. the highest degree among the plebeians of 
England, next in order to the gentry. Yeomen are pro¬ 


perly freeholders, and use their own land. Also, a title of 
olliee in the king’s household, between an usher and a groom. 
Yeomen of the guards, are loot-guards that attend the king’s 
person, dressed after the manner of Henry the Eighth’s time. 

YEOMANRY, s- the collective body of yeomen. 

} EO VIL, or hel, a town in Somersetshire, seated on the 
river lvcl, -I miles S. of llchester, and 121 \V. by S. of Lon- 
dim. Here is a manufacture of leather gloves. Market on 
Friday. Population .0921. 

To YEKK, v. a. [See Ji.hk] to move or throw out with a 

spring. 

Y'KRK, s. a spring or quick motion. 

To YKRN, r. a. See Yr.vu.v. 

YES, ail. ] yise. Sax.] a term used to imply consent, assent, 
or atlinnatioii, opposed to no. It is also used emphatic,illv, 
for even so; not only so, but more. “ Yes, you despise the 
man to books confin’d.” Pope. 

Y'ESTER, a. \yhister, llelg.] being oil the day preceding 
the present “ Whom yester sun beheld.’’ Dryil. Seldom 
used, unless in composition. 

Y'ESTER DAY’, s. [ yistnnd/ry, Sax.] tho dav last past; 
the day immediately preceding the present. Adverbially, 
on the dav last past. 

Y’ESTER NIGHT, s. the night last past. Adveihially, on 
the night last. past. 

YET, eon/, [yyl, or gel, Sax.] nevertheless: notwithstand¬ 
ing; however. “ Yel these imperfections being balanced by 
great virtues.” Dr yd. 

Y ET, ad. beside; over and above; more than has been 
mentioned. “This furnishes us with yd one more reason.” 
Atlerb. Still; without any alteration. “While they were. 
yet heathens.” Addis. Once more. “ Yel, yet, a moment.” 
Pope. I'sod with a negative before it, at ibis time, or so 
soon. “Thales being asked when a man should marry, said, 

Y oung men not yel, old men not. at all.” Union. At least; 
hitherto. It denotes increase or extension to the sense of the 
words to which it is joined. It is used as a kind of emphatieal 
addition ton negative, importing even; after all. “ If any 
man neglect his duty, his fault must not. be ascribed to the 
rule appointed, neither yet to the whole church.” Whityft. 

Y’EYV, s. a tree that, grows naturally in England, ami is 
of great use to form hedges for the shelter of exotic plants. 
It grows best in a moist loamy soil, and bears transplanting 
even when old. The wood is eonvcited into bows, axle-trees, 
spoons, cups, cogs for mill-wheels, and floodgates for fish¬ 
ponds, which hardly ever decay. 

To Y IELD, jj. a. [yehlnu, to pay, Sax.] to produce; to 
afford; to give as a due; to allow. “ 1 yield it .just.” Milt. 
Used with up, to resign or surrender. Neuterly, to submit 
as conquered; to comply; to admit or allow; to give place 
to as an inferior in excellence, or any other quality. 

YIK’LDER, s. one. who yields. 

YOKE, s. [yeor. Sax.] the bandage placed on the neck of 
a draught horse. Figuratively, a mark of servitude; bond¬ 
age; slavery. A link, chain, or bond. A couple or pair, A 
piece of wood placed on the shoulders, by means of which 
two pails are carried at once. Yoke of land, in our ancient 
customs, was so much land as two oxen could plough in a day. 

To YOKE, 7'. a. to fasten to a carriage by a yoke. To 
join or couple with another. “Cassius, you are yoked with 
a lamb.” Slink. To enslave or subdue. “ He yokelh your 
rebellious necks.” Slink. 

Y'O’KEFKLLOYV, or YO’KEYTATE, s. a companion in 
labour. “ Yokefellow in arms.” Sliak. A mate; fellow. 

YOLK, s. the yellow part of an egg. See Y’ki.k. 

YON, YON1), YO’NDEIt, ad. and a. [geoud, Sax.] at a 
distance within view. 
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YORE, or Of YORE, ad. [r/eoyara, Sax.] long; of old (which admits ships of any harden,) is the best or the United 
morions ago. “ Ijehath polluted oft and yore-" Spot. States. A few houses here are built, after the old Dutch 
i ■ * orksline, ol which it is the capital, with manner, but the English taste has prevailed almost a ccn- 

au archbishops see. It is seated on the river Ouse, and is tury. In time of peace, more commercial business is dune 
generally counted the second city in England, though now here than in any other port in the United States. The 
surpassed in wealth and population by many of the more number of inhabitants in 1830, was 203,000. Lat 10. 13. N. 
modern trading towns. It is certainly a very ancient place, Ion. 74. 5. \V. 

and has undergone various revolutions; but is still a large YOU, pron. [yow, the accusative plural of llm, thou, Sax.| 
and beautiful city, adorned with many fine buildings, both This word is used when we speak to more than one; Imt by 
public and private ; is very populous, and inhabited by custom lias been applied by way of ceremony, even when we 
gentry and wealthy tradesmen. It contains about 30 parish address a single person. It is sometimes used indefinitely 
churches and chapels, besides its cathedral or minster, for any person, in the same sense as on, Fr. “ Hut as you 
which is a most magnificent structure. It is divided by come near it, you see nothing but a long heap of heavy dis- 
the river into two parts, which are united by a stately stone jointed clods." Addison. 

bridge of five arches. It is surrounded by a strong wall, on YOU'CHALL, a considerable town of Ireland, in the 
which are many turrets or watch-houses; and there are four county of Cork. It has a very commodious harbour, and a 


gates, and five posterns. It is a city and county of itself, 
enjoys large privileges, sends two members to parliament, 
and lias the title of a duchy. The population of York 
(city) is 25,359; and of the Ainstv, or surrounding dis¬ 
trict, 34,461. It is governed hyaloid mayor, 12 alder¬ 
men, and other officers; and its comity contains 36 villages 
and hamlets. It is 65 miles SC by K. of Durham, 81 E. of 
Lancaster, and 195 N. by \V. of London. Markets on 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 

Yl/RKSIlI RE, an English county, bounded on the E. 
by the German Ocean; oil the N. by the county of Durham; 
on the W. by Westmoreland and Lancashire; and on the S. 
by Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire. It is the 
largest county in England, being 115 miles in length, from 
E. to W. and 90 in breadth from N. to S. It contains 563 
parishes, 60 market towns, and sends 30 members to parlia¬ 
ment. The principal rivers are the Tees, that divides this 
county from Durham; the Swale, the Yourc, the Nyde, the 
Ouse, the Warf, the Aire, the (.'alder, the Derwent, the 
Dim, and the Hull; besides the great river Humber, which 
is made up of many rivers. The air is generally temperate, 
but pretty cold on the tops of the hills, and on the borders of 
Durham. The soil in some places is very fruitful, in some 
barren, graveliv, and stony, and in others moorish, miry, and 
fenny. It is divided into three Ridings, the North, West, 
and East; each of which elects two county members. The 
divisions. Called Richmoiidshiie, Cleveland, Craven, anil 
Ilolderness, are included in the Ridings. In so extensive 
a county the productions must be various, as well as the 
manufactures ; and there are mines of iron, lead, and coal. 
Y'ork is the capital. The population of this county, in 1831, 
was as follows : viz. East Riding, 98,524 males, 105,484 fe¬ 
males; N. Riding, 93,232 males, 97,641 females; W. Riding 
485,841 males, 490,570 females : total, 1,371,294, 

YORK, NEW, one of the Tinted Provinces of North 
America. It is bounded on the K. by Massachusetts Ray; 
on the N. bv Canada; on the N. by New Jersey; and on 
the W. by Delaware River. It produces corn, abounds in 
cattle, and has a good breed of horses; and the inhabitants 
are inueb employed in fisheries. By the census of 1830, till 
population was nearly two millions, being an increase ol 39 
per cent, in ten years, 

YORK, NEW, a city of N. America, capital of the above 
state. It is seated at the S. \V. point of the island, at the 
confluence of Hudson and East Rivers, and is about four 
miles in circumference. The situation is both healthy and 
pleasant. Surrounded on all sides by water, it. is refreshed 
bv cool breezes in summer, and the air in winter is more 
temperate tloyi in other places under the same parallel. 
York Island is 15 miles in length, and hardly one in breadth. 
Except that of Rhode Island the harbour of New York, 


fine rjuay. Seated on the river Blackwntcr, 25 miles N. E. 
of Cord. Population 9,690. Elects one member. 

YOUNG, a. \ycony, Sax. join/. Brig.] not born many 
years; being in the first part of file. Figuratively, ignorant, 
unexperienced. Applied to vegetables, newly giown. 

YOUNG, s. the offspring of animals collectively. 

YOIJ'NGISII, fr. somewhat young. 

YOU'NGSTER, or YOU'NKEK, *. I tin* first word is only 
used] a young person; a word of contempt. 

YOUR, pron. [comer, Sax.] belonging to you. It seems to 
be rather tiie genitive plural n( ynwrr, fiom ye, you. Sax. and 
on that account is seldom used but when we speak to more 
than one, unless when we compliment a person; and in that 
sense it is that we add the s final, a sign of the gcniiive sin¬ 
gular, more particularly so when the substantive cor-, lid ue, 
or is understood. “’Tis managed by an abb i band lb n 
yours." Ihyd. “ It is yours to transmit." I‘opr. 

YOURSELF, pron. [from your irml sill] von, exebis.v 
of anv other. 

YOUTH, s. j yivyulli, Sax.] that part of life which is 
between childhood and manhood, generally r "cknm d In m 

14 to 28; adolescence; a young man. ... men. its* d 

collectively. 

YOUTHFUL, a. young; suitable to youth; vi.oroiis; 
playful. 

YUCK, s. [jocken, Belg.] the itch. 

YULE, s. [ yrol, yeol, or ychul, Sax.] the lime of Christmas, 
or Christmas-tide. 

YUX. s. [ i/co.r, Sax.] tlie liiccough. It is sometimes pio- 
nouiiced ycx. 



Z ls the twenty-fourth letter, and nineteenth consonant id 
1 our alphabet'; the sound of which is formed by a motion 
of the tongue from the palate dmvnwaids mid upwards lo n 
again, with a shutting and opening ol the teeth at the same 
time. This letter sounds like the bard though some reckon 
it a double consonant, having the sound of its; but to ibis 
others object, since we often double it, as in puzzle, muzzle, 
yuzzlr. I've. Among the ancit nts, Z was a numeral, signi¬ 
fying -2000, and with a dash over it, thus, 7, it signified 2000 
times 2000, or four millions. 11 is placed before all vowels, 
as in zouy, zeal, zmr, zodiac, 7.it r ich: but lictoie none of the 
consonants, except /, as in puzzle, yuzzlr, Kc. 

ZACHARl'AH, or ZECHARIAII, a canonical book of 
the Old Testament, containing the predictions of Zechariah, 
the son of Rarachiah, and grandson of Iddo. lie is tin- 
eleventh of the twelve lesser prophets, lie entered upon 
the prophetic office at flic same time with llagg.it, i. f. 
about 527 vears before the Christian n ra, and was sent tc 
llG' 
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the Jews upon the same message, to reprove t>».iit for their 
backwardness in erecting the temple, and restoring divine 
worship; but especially for the disorder of their lives and 
manners, which could not but derive a curse upon them. 
This prophet is the longest and most obscure of all the 
lesser prophets, his style being interrupted, and without 
connection. 

ZA'FFER, ZA'FFAR, ZA'FFFR, or ZA'FFRE, s. in Che¬ 
mistry, the name of a blue substance, of the hardness ot 
stone, and generally supposed to be a native fossil; but 
really is a preparation of cobalt, i. e. the calx of that mineral 
mixed with powdered flints, and wetted with water. 

ZAIIA' RA, or The Desert, a vast country ol Africa, 
stretching from near the Atlantic Ocean on the W. to Barca 
and Nubia on the E. and from Biledulgerid on the N. to 
Nigritia and the river Senegal on the S. It comprehends 
a space of about 600 miles from N. to S. and 1800 from 
W. to E. The inhabitants are a mixture of wandering na¬ 
tions, proceeding from Arabs, Moors, Portuguese refugees, 
&e. subject to a number of petty princes. The commo¬ 
dities are camels, horned cattle, horses, dates, the fat and 
feathers of ostriches, and the gum Senegal. 

ZANGUEBA'R, a country of Africa, little known, situ¬ 
ated on the eastern coast, between Vat. i. ft. N ■ and 18.0. *• 
The inhabitants are partly of the Romish faith, and partly 
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with the natives for slaves, 
furs, will, ami drugs. 

XAWTJS, one of the Ionian islands, on the coast ot 
More:i, under British protection. It is about 34 miles Ion:, 
and 13 broad. Population 40,000. 

ZA'XY, s. a person who endeavours by odd gestures 
mid expressions to excite laughter; a merry-andrew, or 
buffoon. 

ZA RXICII, s. a solid substance in which orpimeut is 
found. It approaches to the nature of orpiment, but with¬ 
out its lustre and foliated texture. The common kinds of 
zarnich are green and yellow. 

ZEAL, s. [ii/.Wj, Gr. zclus, Lat.] a passionate ardour or 
affection for any thing, person, or cause. 

ZE'ALAND, one of the United Provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands, is separated by tile sea on the N. from the isles of 
S. Holland; by the Scheldt on the F.. from Brabant; by 
the Hont from Flanders ; and on the \V. it is bounded by 
tlie German ocean. It comprehends 8 islands, 8 of which 
are pretty large. Their names are Walcheren, Sehowcn, 

S. Beveland, N. Bevcland, Tolen, Duyveland, Wolfersdike, 
and St. Philip. There are likewise (i or 7 others, of little 
importance. The inhabitants defend themselves from the 
encroachments of the sea by their dykes, which, at the 
bottom, are generally ‘lb German ells in breadth, and are 
so wide at the top, that two carriages may pass abreast. 

In high tides and stormy weather, the waves, however, often 
force a passage, and even flow over them. The inhabitants 
in general are extremely wealthy, being maintained by their 
plentiful fisheries, and trade with foreign nations. The soil 
is fruitful in these islands, but the air unhealthy for strangers, 
though not for the natives. Population 125,000. 

ZE ALAND, NEW, lies between 34 and 48 deg. south 
latitude, and between 10(1 and 180 degrees east longitude. 

It consists of two large islands, separated by a strait, about 
5 leagues broad, called Cook’s Straits. The inhabitants are 
robust, of a dark complexion, fierce and warlike. 

ZEALAND, an island of Denmark, in the Baltic, of a 
triangular form, and about 80ft miles in circumference. It 
it bounded on the N. by the Seaggeraek; on the E. princi¬ 
pally by the Sound; on the S. by the Baltic; and on the W. 


by the Great Belt. The coast is much intersected with large 
bays; and within the country are several lakes, which, to¬ 
gether with the rivers, abound in fish. In most parts !s 
plenty of wood, except towards the centre of the island, 
where turf is generally used for fuel. It is the largest of the 
isles of Denmark, and exceedingly fertile; producing grain 
of all sorts, and in great plenty, and abounding with 
excellent pasture. It is particularly famous for its bree. 
of horses. Copenhagen, the capital of Denmark, is seated 
on the cast shore of this island, in lat. 55. 41. N. ami 
Ion. 17. 85. K. 

ZE ALOT, s. [ii/Xinjc, Or.] one that espouses any cause 
with great ardour or passion; a bigot; generally used in 
dispraise. 

ZEALOUS, a. espousing any cause with passion. 

ZE ALOUSLY, ttd. with passionate ardour. 

ZE BR A, s. the wild ass, an extremely beautiful animal, 
transversely striated, or party-coloured, and about the size ot 
a common ass; it is a native of many parts of the East. 

ZECHIN, s. [from Zkciia, in Venice, where the mint 
is settled for coinage] a gold coin worth about nine shillings 
sterling. 

ZE1), s. the name of the letter r. Figuratively, a crooked 
person, formed like the letter /.. A worthless insignificant 

^ZEDOARY, S. [zedoairc, Fr.] a spicy plant, somewhat 
like .finger in its leaves, but of a sweet scent. 

ZEMllI.A. NOVA, a large island lying in the Norlhen. 
Ocean, to the of Russia, from which it is separated by 
the Strait of Waigate, about 600 miles in length, and from 
IOO to ‘300 in breadth. It was first discovered Ity the Eng¬ 
lish in 1558. Its inhabitants are chiefly wild beasts, parti- 
culurly white, foxes, bears, elk s, reindeer, anti rabbits; vet 
a few human beings have Ir'eti seen here at times. Lat. 71. 
to 78. N. Ion. 58. 45. to 72. 40. K. , 

ZEND, a book containing the religion of the Magians, 
or wotshippers of tire, who were disciples of the famous 
Zoroaster. This book was composed by Zoroaster dur¬ 
ing his retirement in a cave, about 626 years b-lbrc. 
Christ, and contained all the pretended revelations of that 
impostor. 

ZENITH, s. [Arab.] the point in the heavens, directly over 
one's head, opposite to the Nadir. 

ZEPHANI'AH, a canonical book of the Old Testament, 
containing the predictions of Zcphuniah the son of Cuslii, 
and grandson of Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve 
lesser prophets. He prophesied in the time of king Josiali, 
about 620 years before Christ, a little after the captivity 
of the ten tribes, and before, that of Judah; so that he was 
not contemporary with Jeremiah. 

ZEPHYR, or ZE'PIll RUS, s. [zrphyrtts, Lat.] the west 
wind; poetically applied to any calm, soft, or gentle wind. 

ZEST, 4i. the peel of an orange squeezed into wine; a 
relish or taste superadded to any thing. The woody thick 
skin quartering the kernel of a walnut. 

To ZEST. v. n. to heighten by an additional relish. 
ZEIE1IC Mktiioii, s. [from £i pit,:, to seek, Gr.] in 
Mathematics, the method made use of to investigate or solve 
a problem. 

ZEU'GMA, s. [£tvyp«, Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, wherein 
an adjectivp or verb, which agrees with the next word, is 
likewise applied to one or many more remote. 

Zl'GZAG, «. having many short turnings; turning this way 
and that. 

ZI'NGfBER. or Zl'NZlBER, s. [zingthrr, Lat.] ginger. 
ZINK, or ZINC, s. a very remarkable fossil substance 
resembling bismuth, but of a blue colour, and is really the 
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.apis calaminaris, and has the same effects on copper, by 
turning it into brass. 

ZO'CLE, s. in Architecture, a small sort of stand or pe¬ 
destal, being a low square piece or member, serving to sup¬ 
port abusto, statue, or the like, that needs to be raised; also 
a low square member serving to support a column instead 
of a pedestal, base, or plinth. 

ZO'DIAC, $. [iuiCiuicuQ, from (wotov, Gr. zodiacus, I .at.] in 
Astronomy, is a broad circle, whose middle is the ecliptic, 
and its extreme two circles parallel thereto, at such a dis¬ 
tance from it, as to hound or comprehend the excursions of 
the moon and planets. It is divided into twelve portions, 
called signs, and those divisions or signs are denominated 
from the constellations which anciently possessed each part; 
but the Zodiac being immoveable, and the stars having a 
motion from west to cast, those constellations no longer cor¬ 
respond to their proper signs, whence arises what we call 
the precession of the equinoxes. 

ZONE, s. [(wvti, Gr. zona, l.at.] in Geography, is a divi¬ 
sion of the terraqueous globe with respect to the different 
degrees of heat or cold found in the different parts thereof. 
The earth is divided into five unequal parts called zones, 
viz. the torrid, two temperate, and two frigid. The torrid 
zone comprehends all those parts of the earth that lie within 
tire two tropics, the breadth being 46° 50'; the north tem¬ 
perate is bounded by the arctic circle on the north, and the 
tropic of Cancer on the south, being 40° 4' in breadth. The 
south temperate extends from the tropic of Capricorn on the 
north, to the antarctic circle on the south, and is exactly of 
the same breadth with the former. The north frigid takes 
in all those parts of the earth comprehended within the arctic 
circle, having the north pole on the centre, and is 16° 56' 
in diameter. The south frigid comprehends an equal por¬ 
tion of the earth with the former, having the south pole iu 
the centre. A circle; circuit; circumference. 

» ZOO'GRAPHER, s. [from (wov and y/ni^w, Gr.] one who 
describes the nature, properties, and forms ol animals. 

ZOO'GRAPIIY, s. [from (wov ami yp<ty», Gr.] a descrip¬ 
tion of the forms, nature, and properties of animals. “ W e 
are thereby conducted into zooyruphy." Grew. 

'/OO LOGY, s. \(w»v and Xdyoc, Gr.] the science of ani¬ 
mals. Artedi observes, that, this makes one ol the three 
kingdoms, as they are called, of natural history; the vege¬ 
table and mineral being the two others; in these, however, 
there is this difference made by writers, that while vegetables 
and minerals are treated of together, as all of a piece in each, 
the subjects of '/.oolorjy are divided; and it is made to com¬ 
pose, as it were, several kingdoms. The subjects of it are 
accordingly divided into six several families. 1. I lie airv 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibious animals, 
such as serpents, lizards, frogs, and tortoises. 4. Hie fishes. 
5. The insects. And, 0. That lowest order of animated be¬ 
ings, the. zoophytes. 

ZOO PHYTE, zo-o-fite, s. [iW.y.»r«, from and i/ww, 
Gr.] a vegetable, or plant which partakes both of the nature 
of plants and animals. 

ZOO'PHOIllC, n. [;i.m$>of>«c, from ;«v, an animal, and 
<hipw, to bear, Gr.] bearing an animal. A zoophonc <olninn, 
in Architcture, is that which bears or supports the figure ot 
an animal. 

ZOO'PHOltUS, s. [from (wo^mc. Or.] the frieze of a 
column, or that part which is between the architrave, and 
cornice; so called from the ornaments resembling animals 
curved upon it. 
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ZOOTOMIST, s. [from (wov and rlpvw, Gr.] a person 
who dissects animals. 

ZOOTOMY, s. [from (wuv and ri/n-w, Gr.] the dissec¬ 
tion of the body of beasts; called likewise cu/njmruhrr 
anatomy. 

ZUG, one of the cantons of Switzerland; bounded on the 
E. and N. by that of Zurich; on the W. by that of I.ucern, 
and the freu provinces; and on the S. by "that of Schweitz. 
The inhabitants are Roman Catholics; and it is divided into 
three parts, one of which is the town of Zug, and the others 
the villages about it, which comprehends the assemblies, 
namely, Bar, Mcntize, and Val Egcric. It is rich in pas¬ 
turage; and has plenty of various kinds of stone fruit, as 
well as walnuts and chcsnuts. Population 16,000. 

ZU I’D E H-ZEE, a great bay of the German ocean, which 
extends from N. to 8. in the Netherlands, between Friesland, 
Overyssel, Guelderland, and N. Holland. 

ZUI'XGI.IANS, a branch of the. ancient Christian re¬ 
formers, or Protestants, so called from their author Hul- 
dric Ziiiiiglius, a divine of Switzeiland, who soon after 
Luther had declared against the"church of Rome, and being 
then minister of the church of Zuiich, fell in with him, and 
preached openly against, indulgcneics, the mass, the celi¬ 
bacy of the clergy, (to. but ditiered from Luther about the 
Eucharist. 

ZU'TtlCH, The Cnnton of\ is one of tin- 13 cantons of 
Switzerland, and the first in rank, being about 5(1 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth. It is hounded mi the N. hv the 
Rhine, which separates it from the canton of Schaii hausen; 
on the S. by that of Sehtveitz; on the K. hv Thmgaw and 
the county of Toekeiilmrg; and on the W. by the canton 
of Zug, and the free provinces. The soil is fiitiie in corn, 
produces all sorts of liuils, and there are some vineyards, 
as well as rich pastures. This canton is well peopled, the. 
inhabitants are very laborious, and leave a famous manu¬ 
factory in crapes. They weie the first, that embraced the 
Reformation, and the noted refoimer Ziiiiiglius Mas bom 
here. Population 185,000. 

V.U'HfClf, the capital of the above canton, is situated at 
the northern extremity of the lake of Zurich, anil i- one of 
the lust-built cities in this country, with a population of 
about 12,000 inhabitants. It is 40 miles S. E. of Basic. 
Lat. 47. 20. N. Ion. 8. 35. K. 

ZY'GOAIA, s. [,'uy«/m, Or.] in Anatomy, is a bone of 
the head, otherwise called as juynlr, being no single bone, 
but a union or assemblage of two processes, or eminences 
of bones; the one from the os tempuris , the other from the 
os water : these processes are hence termed the zygomatic 
process, and the suture that joins them together is dciiomi 
nated the zygomatic suture. 

ZYGOMATIC, a. See Zvooma. 

ZYMO AIA, s. [iu/tw/m, Gr.] any thing which prrmotes or 
causes fermentation. 

ZYMOSI'M ETKR, s. [(h/iw/ia and /itr/mr, Gr.J an instru¬ 
ment proposed by the ingenious naturalist. Swammerdam, 
to measure the degree of fermentation occasioned by the 
mixture of different matters, and the degree of beat which 
those matters acquire in fermenting; as also, the heat or 
temperature of the blood of animals. 

ZYTHO'GA LA. s. [£«■?<>« and yuXn, Or.] a beer posset, 
a drink recommended by Sydenham to be taken after a 
vomit. 

Z. Z. a character nude use of by the ancient physician* 
to signify myrrh, and by the moderns to signify ginger. 



